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How  Much  Are  You  Really  Worth  — By  V.  B.  Hart 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  3,  1925. 


What  Is  Cow  Manure  Worth? 

An  Unimportant  Quarrel  and  More  Important  Crop  Experiences 


Qhestion:  Would  you  give  me  an  idea  what  a  truck 
load  (or  cubic  yard  rather)  of  well  rotted  cow. manure 
would  be  worth  at  the  barnyard?  What  should  I  get? 
A.  Q.,  New  York. 

We  referred  this  question  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Gustafson, 
Professor  of  Soil  Technology  of  the  Netv  York  State' 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  he  answered  it  is  follows : 

WE  have  your  letter  of  recent  date  regard¬ 
ing  the  value  of  a  cubic  yard  of  well 
rotted  cow  manure.  In  a  four-year  rotation  of 
corn,  o'’ts,  wheat  and  clover,  manure  applied 
at  the  rate  of  eight  tons  to  the  acre  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  gave  crop  in¬ 
creases  worth  $1.62  for  each  ton  of  manure. 
The  Ohio  Station  secured  similar  results  from 
a  light  application  of  manure.  Here  at  Cornell 
in  a  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  with  timothy 
three  years,  10  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  first  and  third  tiitiothy  crops,  20 
tons  in  six  years,  gave  increases  in  yield  worth 
$2.50  for  each  ton  of  manure.  In  this  case  no 
clover  was  grown  on  the  check  plats  so  the 
returns  from  manure  may  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  higher  than  could  be  expected  on 
the  average  farm. 

I  have  used  what  may  appear  to  be  a  low 
price  for  crops  but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  ap- 


Ai^OTHKK  Ui.xj  xIMEi< 

Here  is  a  picture  of  another  old  horse.  Billy  Cronk 
of  Ossining  is  the  boy  in  the  picture,  with  his  great 
grandfather’s  horse  Nellie,  born  April  5,  1890.  She 
has  always  lived  on  the  same  farm  and  been  in  the 
same  family  34  years,  as  was  her  grandmother  and  her 
mother.  Old  Nellie,  the  past  summer  has  helped  do 
all  kinds  of  farm  labor.  Nellie  has  a  daughter  named 
Nellie,  12  years  old,  born  April  25,  1912,  in  the  same 
barn  and  in  the  same  family. — E.  F.  Young,  New 
York. 

proximate  value  of  the  crop  unharvested  in  the 
field.  This  is  where  the  manure  produced  the  ^ 
/increase.  Each  unit  of  increase  must  bear  its 
own  share  of  harvesting  and  marketing  ex¬ 
pense. 

The  following  figures  were  used:  corn  50c, 
oats  30c,  wheat  70c,  and  hay  $6  a  ton.  A 
cubic  yard  of  the  manure  in  question  will 
weigh  approximately  1300  to  1400  pounds. 
Based  on  the  above  data,  $1.60  for  manure  at 
Missouri  and  $2.50  here,  a  cubic  yard  is  worth 
from  $1  to  $1.50.  Under  average  farm  condi¬ 
tions  $1.00  a  cubic  yard  is  probably  a  fair 
price,  which  means  about  $1.50  a  ton. 

You  will  appreciate  that  other  conditions, 
such  as  quality  of  seed  used,  the  condition  of 
the  land — whether  it  is  the  manure  supple¬ 
mented  with  the  phosphorus  or  not —  the  care 
and  cultivation  given  the  crop,  together  with 
many  other  factors,  will  influence  the  returns 
which  may  be  expected  from  manure  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  soil  treatment.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  usually  more  nearly  ideal  on  experi¬ 
mental  plats  than  on  the  average  farm.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  seldom  hope  to  secure  as  good 
returns  under  farm  conditions  as  under  ex¬ 
perimental  conditions. 

♦  ♦ 

An  Old,  Old  Controversy 

YOU  were  centainly  right  in  thinking  other 
breed  fanciers  would'  get  “het  up”  reading 
Mr.  C.  F.  Bigler’s  article  on  the  Holstein  cow. 


First  he  says  he  owns  a  herd  himself  and  can 
milk  by  hand.  Then  he  asks  the  question,  do  I 
know  cows?  Instead  of  answering  he  gets  by, 
by  slurring  every  other  breed.  It  would  seem  un¬ 
necessary  for  him  to  throw  mud  at  all  of  them 
when  he  claims  the  breed  he  fancies  holds  all  the 
records  obtainable  and  the  receipt  for  raising 
babies  and  keeping  the  earth  inhabited. 

Eeferring  to  Jersey  and  Guernsey  halves  he 
says  they  have  to  be  watched  for  months  lest 
the  cats  catch  them.  Let  me  remind  him  that 
good  things  often  are  done  up  in  small  pack¬ 
ages  and  this  is  very  true  in  this  case. 

Other  breed  fanciers  cheerfully  admit  that 
the  Holstein  produces  more  milk  than  the 
other  breds  but  when  you  consider  profit  above 
feed  cost  she  does  not  head  the  list.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Ohio  University  test  was  for  every 
one  thousand  pounds  of  feed  consumed,  the 
Jersey  produced  65  pounds  of  butter  while 
Holstein  produced  47  pounds. 

Figures  showing  the  production  alone  of  an 
individual  or  breed  are  misleading  and  mean 
nothing  to  the  average  farmer  until  the  cost 
of  that  production  is  considered.  It  is  the  net 
balance  after  all  feed  bills  are  paid  that  jingles 
in  his  jeans.  In  this  respect  the  Jersey  is 
supreme  and  in  the  final  analysis  this  is  the 
condition  on  which  all  breeds  must  compete. 

I  have  not  tried  all  other  breeds  like  Mr. 
Bigler,  but  will  say  I  started  with  Holsteins 
and  found  they  were  not  adapted  to  my  farm 
which  is  sandy  loam.  I  changed  to  Registered 
Jerseys  and  can  truthfully  say  and  prove  by 
cow  testing  records  that  they  are  better  and 
pay  me  more  profit  than  any  cows  I  have  ever 
owned. 

If  Mr.  Bigler  is  content  to  be  married  to  the 
Holsteins,  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  try  to 
alienate  his  affections  from  them,  but  I  am 
mighty  glad  1  got  a  divorce  from  them  myself. 
— H.  N.  Robb,  Essex  County,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note — We  publish  the  above  letter  because 
we  believe  in  being  fair  by  giving  all  sides.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  not  much  point  in  the  everlasting 
debate  about  best  breeds.  The  best  breed  depend  upon 
the  man  and  the  farm, 

*  ♦ 

Desirable  Oat  Varieties 

“Will  you  name  some  good  varieties  of  oats  for 
planting  in  this  section.” — E.  R  .R,  New  York. 

'T'  HE  Department  of  Plant  Breeding  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  has 
been  testing  oats  for  many  years,  and  they  have 
found  that  without  question  the  six  best  varieties 
are:  Cornellian,  Empire,  Standwell,  Coniewell, 
Victory  and  Selection  343. 

This  Department  particularly  warns  farmers 
against  the  so-called  “horse  mane”  or  siefe  oats. 
They  look  well,  but  they  are  usually  very  poorly 
filled.  Neither  do  they  stool  out  much  at  the  base, 
so  that  they  do  not  fill  up  the  space  where  the 
seeding  is  thin.  The  heads  are  easily  broken  off, 
too. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Do  You  Get  An  Ear  to  the  Hill 

The  vital  importance  of  selecting  seed 
corn  early  and  storing  it  in  a  dry,  well- 
ventilated  place  has  been  emphasized  so  per¬ 
sistently  in  the  past  few  years  by  our  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  and  county  agents  that  it 
would  seem  entirely  unnecessary  to  mention  tlie 
matter  again.  But  there  are  still  farmers  who 
do  not  select  their  seed  corn  at  the  proper  time 
and  who  are  not  careful  to  see  that  the  seed 
corn  is  well  dried  out  before  frost  can  injure 
it. 

Last  spring  County  Agent  McDonald  of 
Audubon  county,-Towa,  tested  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  samples  of  corn  for  the  farmers  of  his 
county  and  found  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  kernels  were  dead,  moldy  or  weak.  Tests 
in  Guthrie,  Cass  and  other  counties  in  the  state 
brought  out  the  same  results. 

Here  is  a  graphic  illustration  that  shows 


what  good  seed  corn  of  strong  germinating 
quality  will  produce  from  an  acre  of  ground. 
There  arc  43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre.  If 
the  rows  of  corn  are  planted  tw'o  and  a  half 
feet  apart  there  will  be  6,970  hills.  If  each  hill 
produces  only  one  good-sized,  solid  ear  of 
corn  the  yield  will  be  nearly  seventy  bushels. 
If  these  figures  seem  too  high,  cut  down  the 
estimate  ten  per  cent  apd  you  still  have  a 
yield  of  sixty-three  bushels.  There  isn’t  a 
state  in  the  corn  belt  that  can  show  an  average 
yield  that  high. 

It  is  true  that  soil  and  weather  conditions 
are  factors  that  enter  into  the  yield  of  corn, 
but  by  far  the  most  important  factor  is  the 
seed  you  plant.  Is  one  good-sized,  solid  ear 
of  corn  too  much  to  expect  from  six  and  a 
quarter  square  feet  of  high-priced  corn  belt 
land? 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  Filter  for  Cistern  Water 

Here  is  something  that  is  interesting.  About 
the  greatest  trouble  with  a  cistern  is  the  job 
of  cleaning  it  out.  About  the  only  way  to  get 
around  that  job  is  tojeeep  dirty  water  from  getting 
in.  It  is  said  that  this  contrivance  will  go  a  long 
ways  to  reducing  the  amount  of  dirt  that  gets  into 
the  cistern  and 
therefore  reduces 
cleanings.  Tlie  de¬ 
vice  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  The  two  bar- 
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rels  with  false,  per- 
set  side  by  side  on  a 
waterspout  coming 
are  connected  with  a 
cistern.  Above  the 
barrels  are  layers  of 
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forated  bottoms  are 
platform  beneath  the 
from  the  roof.  They 
pipe  leading  to  the 
false  bottom  in  the 
sand,  coarse  gravel 


at  the  bottom  and  fine  sand  at  the  top.  A  layer  of 
coarse  charcoal  might  be  added  to  run  through  the 
sand  also.  A  float  rests  upon  the  top  of  the  sand. 
As  the  water  comes  from  the  roof,  it  strikes  the 
float.^  To  prevent  the  water  from  the  spout 
washing  a  hole  in  the  sand,  the  incoming  stream 
strikes  the  little  one-inch  strip  that  is  on  the  float. 
This  spreads  the  flow.  In  fact,  a  little  layer  of 
gravel  at  the  surface  would  help  to  prevent  too 
severe  washing  of  the  sand  on  the  surface. 

^  As  the  float  rises  in  the  one  barrel,  it  gradually 
tips  the  spout  so  that  the  water  flows  into  the 
other  barrel.  The  water  should  filter  away  fast 
enough  to  avoid  any  overflowing.  The  delivery 
pipe  from  the  barrel  to  the  cistern  should  be  large 
enough  to  take  off  the  flow  easily. 

When  the  sand  becomes  dirty  it  doesn’t  take 
long  to  put  in  a  new  batch.  It  will  tend  to  keep 
the  water  in  the  cistern  clean  and  will  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  times  the  cistern  must  be 
cleaned. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

If  things  ever  break  it  is  just  when  you  are 
busiest.  Next  time  you  are  in  town  lay  in  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  hooks,  screws,  bolts  and  so  forth  for  the 
haying  and  harvesting  tools.  You  won’t  be  sorry.^ 


American  Agriculturist 

;  THE  FARM  PAPER  THAT  PRINTS  THE  FARM  NEWS 

“Agriculture  is  the  Most  Healthful,  Most  Useful  and  Most  Noble  Employment  of  Man.” — Washington 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OfiE.  Satablished  1842 
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How  Much  Are  You  Really  Worth? 

This  Article  Shows  How  You  Can  Take  a  Farm  Inventory  in  Halt  a  Day 


At  this  season  of  the  year  we  are 
in  a  place  on  the  road  of  old  Father 
Time  where  we  can  look  both  ways.  As 
the  old  man  with  his  scythe  and  hour 
glass  goes  out  of  sight  over  the  hill  and  the  young 
fellow  in  the  rabbit  skin  comes  trudging  down 
the  trail,  we  can  look  back  over  our  businesses- 
for  the  I'ast  twelve  months  and  lay  plans  to  stop 
the  old  1  -aks  and  make  the  new  year  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  the  last. 

The  past  year  has  not  been  a  prosperous  one 
for  farmers.  Prices  of  farm  products  have  been 
low  and  feed,  fertilizei*,  and  labor  have  been  very 
high.  The  war  time  motto  of  “Food  will  win 
the  war”  has  disappeared  and  the  farmer  has  his 
eyes  on  a  new  one  that  reads  “Economical  Pro¬ 
duction.” 

The  first  step  to  take  in  -planning 
for  a  more  economically  operated 
farm  business  for  1925  is  to  take  a 
farm  inventory. 

What  Is  A  Farm  Inventory? 

A  farm  inventory  is  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  resources  and  liabili¬ 
ties  of  a  farm  at  a  given  time,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  value  of  each  item. 

A  farm  inventory  is  the  simplest 
form  of  farm  financial  record  and 
for  tho  time  required  to  take  it 
shows  the  farmer  the  most  about 
his  business  of  any  form  of  account¬ 
ing  that  he  can  do.  The  entire  in¬ 
ventory  on  the  average  farm  can  be 
taken  by  the  farmer  himself  in  less 
than  half  a  day.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  paper  and  pencil  and  the  de¬ 
sire.  Most  of  our  state  colleges  are 
prepared,  to  furnish  farmers  with  a 
bulletin  containing  simple  directions 
for  taking  a  farm  inventory  and  also 
space  for  recording  it. 

Value  Of  A  Farm  Inventory 

An  annual  farm  inventory  will  do 
five  valuable  things  for  you.  It 
will: 

I.  Show  your  net  worth  above  all 
debts. 

2.  Show  whether  or  not  you  are 
getting  ahead  financially,  and  how  much. 

3.  Make  a  good  basis  for  preparing  a  credit 
statement. 

4.  Help  put  your  farm  on  a  business  basis. 

5.  Provide  a  valuable  list  of  all  property  for 
use  in  case  of  fire,  in  settling  estates,  or  for  other 
purposes. 

An  annual  farm  inventory  will  show  your  net 
worth  above  all  debts  and  put  your  farm  on  a 
business  basis.  Men  are  apt  to  judge  their  finan- 
)  cial  condition  by  the  amount  of  money  they  have 
in  hand,  or  on  account  at  a  bank.  Many  farmers 
feel  at  the  end  of  the  season  that  because  they 
have  less  cash  in  the  pocket  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  that  they  have  run  behind  in  the  year’s 
business.  An  inventory  may  show  that  because  of 
the  purchase  of  stock  or  machinery  they  are  really 
worth  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
In  a  similar  way  because  a  farmer  has  sold  off 
some  of  his  stock  and  has  more  ready  cash  on 
hand  he  rnay  feel  that  he  has  gained  during  the 
year  when  in  reality  he  is  worth  less  than  he 
was  a  year  ago.  _  _  .  . 


By  V.  B.  HART 

One  inventory  tells  us  our  net  worth  at  some 
particular  time.  If  this  inventory  is  taken  again 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  once  more  know  our 
net  worth,  and  by  comparing  it  with  our  net  worth 
of  a  year  ago,  can  tell  how  much  we  have  gained 
or  lost  during  the  year.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  important  reasons  for  a  farmer  taking  an 
annual  inventory  is  that  it  makes  a  basis  for  pre¬ 
paring  a  credit  statement,  A  farm  credit  state¬ 
ment  is  simply  a  summary  of  a  farmer’s  inventory 
with  some  additional  information,  such  as  the  size 
of  his  farm,  tax  assessment,  insurance  on  build¬ 
ings,  etc.  ^ 

There  is  no  type  of  farming  that  does  not  use 


credit  in  some  form.  Crop  farming  means  buy¬ 
ing  seed  and  fertilizer  in  the  spring  and  selling 
the  crops  in  the  fall  or  winter.  Dairy  farming 
gaves  more  or  less  of  a  regular  income  through¬ 
out  the  year  but  dairymen  use  considerable  credit 
to  finance  their  farm  business. 

Feed  dealers  and  fertilizer  agents  are  not  in  as 
good  a  position  to  extend  credit  as  are  banks  and 
for  this  reason  credit  obtained  from  merchants 
costs  farmers  much  more  than  the  usual  rate 
charged  for  bank  credit.  Any  farmer  who  buys 
feed,  fertilizer,  machinery  and  other  farm  sup¬ 
plies  on  credit  could  usually  save  money  if  he 
could  borrow  from  a  bank  and  take  the  usual 
discounts  given  for  cash.  Banks  cannot  advertise 
to  furnish  unlimited  credit  to  farmers  but  there 
are  many  farmers  who  are  in  sound  enough  finan¬ 
cial  condition  so  that  banks  would  be  glad  to  loan 
them  money  for  productive  purposes  if  they  put 
their  farms  on  a  good  business  basis  and  asked 
for  credit  in  a  business-like  way.  The  best  way 
for  a  farmer  to  find  out  for  himself  and  for  his 
bank  whether  he  should  have  credit  is  to  take 


an  inventory  of  his  farm  business  and  make  oul 
a  credit  statement. 

A  farm  inventory  provides  a  valuable  list  ol 
property  for  use  in  case  of  fire  or  to  be  used  in 
settling  an  estate.  A  farmer  hopes  that  he  will 
not  be  burned  out  but  farm  buildings  do  some¬ 
times  burn  and  in  case  of  fire  a  complete  inventory 
of  property  lost  is  of  considerable  value  in  set¬ 
tling  an  insurance  claim.  The  writer  knows  of 
an  instance  where  a  farmer’s  inventory  showed 
that  he  had  lost  stock,  tools,  and  produce  inven¬ 
toried  at  $2460.  The  owner  said  that  before 
figuring  up  the  loss  from  his  inventory  he  would 
have  been  perfectly  willing  to  have  settled  his 
claim  for  $1500.  The  insurance  company  drew 
him  a  check  for  $2400.  His  inventory  had  saved 
him  nearly  a  thousand  dollars. 
When  To  Take  A  Farm  Inventory 

For  most  general  farms,  the  best 
time  to  take  an  inventory  is  between 
January  i  and  March  i.  For  strictly 
poultry  farms,  the  best  time  is  about 
November  i.  Convenience  is  the 
most  important  consideration.  If 
the  inventory  is  to  be  used  for  com¬ 
puting  income  tax,  the  best  time  to 
take  it  is  January  i.  The  inven¬ 
tory  should  be  taken  at  the  same 
time  each  year. 

How  To  Take  A  Farm  Inventory 

The  average  farm  inventory  can 
be  taken  in  less  than  half  a  day.  No 
special  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is 
necessary.  The  requirements  are 
three,  viz.:  paper,  pencil,  and  the 
desire.  The  inventory  is  simply  a 
list  of  the  farm  property  with  values 
attached  and  a  list  of  the  farm  mort¬ 
gages  and  other  debts.  The  inven¬ 
tory  should  include  the  real  estate, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry, 
farm  tools,  hay,  straw,  grain,  silage 
and  other  farm  feed  and  supplies. 
In  fixing  values  on  the  various  items 
of  farm  property  use  your  best  estl* 
mate  of  what  the  animal  or  article 
would  sell  for  if  you  had  a  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time  in  which  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it.  This  will  usually  be  about  the  price 
one  would  have  to  pay  to  buy  something  just  as 
good  at  a  well  attended  farm  auction. 

In  inventorying  cattle,  if  one  owns  all  pure 
bred  cattle  it  is  best  to  inventory  each  animal 
separately,  recording  the  ‘  names  and  number. 
With  a  grade  herd,  if  desired,  the  cows  and 
heifers  can  be  bunched  at  so  much  per  head. 

In  inventorying  farm  machinery  there  is  no  set 
rate  of  depreciation  to  be  charged  off  for  each 
year.  The  best  rule  is  to  use  your  own  judgment 
as  to  what  the  piece  of  machinery  would  bring  at 
a  well  attended  farm  auction. 

In  inventorying  hay  about  500  cubic  feet  of 
well  settled  timothy  hay  can  be  figured  to  equal 
a  ton.  The  deeper  the  mow  or  stack  the  heavier, 
of  course,  the  hay  would  weigh  out.  In  inven¬ 
torying  grain  in  bins  figure  one  and  one- fourth 
cubic  feet  per  bushel.  A  convenient  method  is 
to  compute  the  bushels  of  grain  that  bins  will 
hold  for  each  foot  of  depth  and  mark  with  a 
heavy  lead  pencil  the  number  of  bushels  on  the 
(Continued  on  Page  13)  .  _ 


Example  of  a  Completed  Farm  Inventory 

Farm  Inventory — Jan.  15,  1925 


RESOURCES 

Farm,  165  acres . . 

Horses,  3  teams  . . 

Cattle,  15  head  purebred;  21  grades 

Hogs,  3  . . 

Poultry,  150  . . 

F eed  and  Crops  . . 

Miscellaneous  Supplies  . i . . . . 

Equipment  . . 

Fall  Plowing  and  Winter  Grain  . . , 

Accounts  Receivable  . 

Cash  and  Other  Property  . 

TOTAL  . 

LIABILITIES 

Mortgages  and  Accounts  Payable 

NET  WORTH . . 

GAIN  OR  LOSS  FOR  YEAR . 


Value 

1925 


$9000 

810 

2760 

45 

200 

1120 

125 

1650 

110 

200 

75 


Value 

1926 


$16095 

5625 


$104701 


A  summary  of  this  kind  shows  a  person  the  difference  between 
what  he  owns  and  what  he  owes  or  his  new  worth.  There  is  just  one 
thing  better  than  an  inventory  to  show  a  man  where  he  stands  and 
that  is  another  inventory  taken  a  year  later.  Two  inventories  show 
the  net  worth  of  the  farm  business  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
year  and  their  difference  shows  the  gain  or  loss  for  the  year. 
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Inventorying  Is  Interesting 

ID  you  ever  take  an  inventory?  Jt  sounds 
like  a  big  job,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  really  one 
of  the  most  interesting  things  we  ever  did  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  farm  business.  How  few  of  us 
there  are  tiiat  really  know  just  how  we  stand  with 
our  business !  The  inventory  gives  this  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  first  few  days  of  January  are  the  best  days 
in  the  year  to  size  up  your  business  by  an  inven¬ 
tory.  The  feature  article  this  time  tells  how  it 
can  be  done  in  less  than  half  a  day.  ,  ,  . 


Fluid  Milk  Consumption  Increasing 

ONE  of  the  hopeful  signs  in  the  milk  market 
situation  is  the  constantly  increasing  sales 
of  fluid  milk  in  this  territory.  Over  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  milk  received  in  New  York  State  at 
milk  plants  is  now  sold  as  milk  or  cream.  This 
statement  is  contained  in  a  bulletin  entitled 
“Statistics  Relative  to  the  Dairy  Industry  in  New 
York  State,”  just  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets. 

This  report  shows  that  New  York  is  now  the 
leading  state  in  the  Union  in  dairying.  The  total 
production  of  milk  in  the  state  in  1923  was 
7,124,300,000  pounds.  This  was  produced  by 
1,394,000  cows.  JBoth  the  production  and  the 
number  of  cows  in  1923  are  lower  than  for  1922. 
This  is  a  hopeful  sign  especially  as  the  cows 
which  were  disposed  of  were  for  the  most  part 
poor  producers,  or  those  which  have  been  con¬ 
demned  for  TB. 


Amend  the  Autombbile  Law 

The  new  law  in  New  York  State  preventing 
boys  and  girls  under  eighteen  from  driving 
cars  in  making  a  lot  of  trouble  for  rural  people. 
We  are  receiving  many  letters  every  day  objecting 
to  this  injustice. 

The  New  York  Review,  in  commenting  on  this 
phase  of  the  law,  says; 

“A  hard  and  fast  rule  of  unconditional  exclu¬ 
sion  from  motor  vehicle  operation  of  all  persons 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  is  harsh  and  unneces¬ 
sary  and  is  based  upon  a  fact  of  not  sufficiently 
close  relation  to  the  characteristics  of  mental 
alertness,  poise,  judgment,  discretion  and  physical 
strength.  Surely  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  all 
persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are,  by  reason 
of  youth  and  immaturity,  rendered  unfit  to  operate 
an  automobile.  The  ideal  system  would  not  con¬ 
sider  age  at  all  but  only  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
body  which  in  combination  do  or  do  not  constitute 


fitness  for  the  purpose  considered.  Many  men  and 
women  of  fifty,  even  after  years  of  experience,  are 
less  skillful  in  the  operation  of  automobiles  and 
exercise  poorer  judgement  in  emergencies  and  are 
far  more  ignorant  mechanically  than  many  boys 
and  girls  of  sixteen. 

“But  if  the  legislature  must  have  an  arbitrary 
age  requirement,  eighteen  years  is  too  high;  and  to 
enforce  such  a  law  in  the’*rural  portions  of  New 
York  State  would  cause  extreme  hardship  and  in¬ 
convenience.  No  state  of  which  we  know  at  -the 
moment  fixes  the  age  requirement  at  as  much  as 
eighteen  years  and  we  are  told  that  in  several 
states  there  is  a  provision  for  so-called  junior 
licenses,  after  a  special  examination,  for  persons 
below  the  general  age  requirement.  Such  a  pro¬ 
vision  should  surely  be  incorporated  in  the  New 
York  law,  allowing  junior  licenses  in  country  com¬ 
munities  for  specially  qualified  operators,  say  of 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  over,  after  a  special 
examination  to  ascertain  the  fact.” 

We  are  heartily  in  accord  with  this  suggestion 
for  a  junior  license;  and  we  will  work  for  the 
passage  of  such  amendment  in  the  coming  session 
of  the  legislature.  May  we  suggest  that  if  you 
are  interested,  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  your  own  assemblyman  and  senator. 


Farm  Children  Not  Inferior 

SURVEY  or  an  investigation  involving 
20,000  high  school  pupils,  representing  every 
state  in  the  Union,  show'ed  that  farm  children 
make  better  progress  than  other  children  through 
high  school.  This  was  particularly  true  of  farm 
girls.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the  boys  did  not 
make  such  a  good  showing,  possibly  because  they 
stay  out  more  to  help  with  the  farm  work. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  com¬ 
menting  on  this  fact,  says: 

“We  must  abandon  the  myth  that  the  farm, 
stock  is  decaying  and  that  all  of  the  brains  have 
migrated  to  the  cities.  The  farm  stock  is  still 
virile  and  intelligent.  It  is  yet  educable.  We 
need  not  fear  to  offer  to  country  children  an  un- 
baised  liberal  education,  and  permit,  even  en¬ 
courage,  those  so  minded  and  fitted  to  seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  wherever  it  beckons,  whether  it  be  upon  the 
farm  or  in  the  professions  or  trades.” 

The  reason  why  country  children  forge  ahead 
so  rapidly  in  high  school  and  in  life  itself  is  the 
farm  homes  from  which  they  come.  In  these 
homes  farm  children  are  taught  through  chores 
and  other  labors  of  the  farm  habits  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  respect  for  the  simple  homely  duties 
that  make  up  the  work  of  the  farm  and  the  home. 
Farm  children  like  to  play  as  well  as  other  chil¬ 
dren  and  they  have  opportunity  to  play.  But  they 
know  that  the  work  and  the  chores  must  come 
first.  The  ball  game  or  the  party  are  all  right; 
but  first  the  milking  must  be  done,  the  calves  fed 
and  the  eggs  gathered.  So  they  come  to  realize 
early  in  life  the  value  of  work,  the  need  of  appli¬ 
cation,  and  the  self  control  to  put  business  be¬ 
fore  pleasure. 


The  Time  To  Be  Sorry 

UR  mail  every  day  brings  requests  to  our 
Service  Bureau  to  help  somebody  avoid 
carrying  out  his  part  of  an  undesirable  contract. 
When  these  requests  clearly  show  that  our  people 
sign  these  contracts  under  fraud  or  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  we  do  everything  we  can  to  help  our  folks 
get  out  from  under  them.  Also,  when  it  is  shown 
that  disaster  of  one  kind  or  another  has  made  it 
impossible  without  great  hardship  for  a  signer  of 
a  contract  to  meet  iiis  obligations,  we  will  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  other  party  in  an  effort 
to  get  an  adjustment. 

But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  a  con¬ 
tract  signed  in  good  faith  by  both  parties  is  an 
honorable  agreement  to  carry  out  an  obligation 
and  as  such  it  should  be  met  to  the  letter  by  both 
parties.  One  of  the  finest  things  that  can  be  said 
about  a  person  is,  “his  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond,”  and.  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  of 
whom  this  can  be  truly  said  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  meet  every  obligation,  legal,  literal 
and  moral.  No  better  rule  can  be  laid  down  to 
avoid  a  lot  of  truble  in  carrying  out  a  hard  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  than  to  be  absolutely  sure  you 


want  a  thing  before  you  allow  someone  to  fool 
you  into  signing  up  for  it. 

We  have  a  letter  before  us  on  our  desk  now 
where  a  person  was  sorry  that  she  had  signed  a 
contract  to  buy  a  set  of  books  two  rninutes  after 
the  salesman  had  left  the  house.  Yet  she  had 
signed  a  legally  binding  contract  agreeing  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  books.  The  books  were  all  right,  too, 
and  the  company  which  published  them  respons¬ 
ible.  The  time  to  he  sorry  is  ten  minutes  before 
a  contract  is  executed,  not  ten  minutes  after. 


Cash  Checks  Promptly 

WE  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  way  our 
people  are  using  our  Service  Bureau. 
Letters  are  pouring  in  every  day  and  all  of  them 
have  very  prompt  and  careful  attention,  except 
the  few  which  we  receive  that  are  unsigned.  All 
names  will  of  course  be  held  confidential,  but  we 
cannot  give  any  attention  to  unsigned  communi¬ 
cations. 

May  we  make  the  suggestion  also  in  passing 
that  it  is  dangerous  business  to  hold  a  check  for 
any  length  of  time  without  getting  it  cashed. 
Very  frequently,  we  have  complaints  brought  to 
when  presented  to  the  bank  for  payment.  In 
some  cases,  there  was  evidently  money  in  the  bank 
our  attention  of  checks  that  have  been  protested 
when  the  check  was  made,  but  not  after  the 
farmer  had  held  it  for  several  weeks  or  even 
months. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

UCKED  away  in  the  old  County  of  Warren 
in  the  historic  Lake  George  country  of 
Eastern  New  York,  there  lives  a  class  of  farm 
people  who  have  my  very  great  respect.  For  gen¬ 
erations  these  men  and  women  have  wrested  a 
'  living  from  the  barren  mountains  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  life  and  in 
spite  of  the  struggle,  have  obtained  some  happi¬ 
ness  for  themselves  and  rendered  their  full  share 
of  service  to  their  fellows,  their  country  and 
their  God. 

Some  few  years  ago  these  Warren  County 
farmers  hired  to  assist  them  in  their  struggle  for 
better  farming  and  better  living  a  county  farm 
bureau  agent  who  signs  himself  K.  D.  Scott,  but 
who  is  better  known  to  his  friends  as  “Scotty.” 
Now  this  chap  is  “some”  county  agent.  He  knows 
the  farm  business  from  the  practical  farmer’s 
standpoint,  and  best  of  all  he  knows  the  hearts  of 
his  people  and  what  to  do  to  bring  a  little  more 
happiness  to  them. 

It  is  claimed  on  good  authority  that  Scotty  also 
knows  Ford  cars.  Those  who  are  foolish  enough 
to  ride  with  him  claim  that  he  drives  the  mountain 
roads  at  sixty  or  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  with 
long  knees  and  one  hand  up  around  the  wheel  and 
with  the  other  hand  calling  the  attention  of  his 
paralyzed  passenger  to  the  beautiful  scenery  or  a 
farm  bureau  demonstration  plot  along  the  road. 

One  story  has  it  that  Scotty  was  seen  one  day 
leaping  from  crag  to  crag  with  his  Ford  in 
pursuit  of  a  mountain  goat.  It  seems  that  he  had 
read  in  American  Agbicultueist  that  goats  were 
good  milkers  and  did  not  have  TB,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  went  out  to  get  one  for  a  farmer  who  had 
just  lost  most  of  cows  from  that  dread  disease. 
This  may  be  an  exaggeration. 

Anyway,  Scotty  knows  how  to  drive  Ford  cars. 
He  does  not  need  much  gas  either.  One  day  « 
big  Pierce  Arrow  drove  up  in  front  of  him  at  a 
gasoline  station  and  ordered  twenty  gallons  of 
gas  with  which  to  negotiate  the  next  five  miles 
of  mountain  roads. 

After  the  driver  of  the  big  car  had  obtained  his 
twenty  gallons,  Scotty  drove  up  and  said  to  the 
garage  man : 

“A  pint.” 

“Gosh,”  exclaimed  the  amazed  gasoline  man, 
“what’re  you  tryin’  to  do — wean  it?” 


“The  language  of  friendship  is  not  words,  bti 
meanings.  It  is  an  intelligence  above  language." 
— Thoreau. 
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Canning  Crop  Growers  Pay  the  Fiddler 

Failure  Should  Lead  to  Building  A^ain  on  a  Better  Foundation 


The  New  York  Canning  Crops  Cooper¬ 
ative  Association,  Inc.,  is  about  to  close 
its  affairs  and  liquidate  its  obligations. 
This  cooperative  association  came  into 
being  in  December  1921,  as  an  outgrowth  of  a 
loosely  organized  federation.  It  attempted  to 
do  a  large  business  without  an  adequate  busi¬ 
ness  organization  or  system, 
lost  money  for  its  members 
by  attempting  to  engage  in 
manufacturing  without  ade¬ 
quate  experience  or  capital, 
organized  superficially,  lack¬ 
ed  the  necessary  supervision 
by  a  board  of  directors  that 
felt  and  accepted  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  finally  failed  to 
practice  a  “pay  as  you  go" 
policy.  Disaster  was  inevit¬ 
able.  Naturally  the  fiddler 
M.  c  BURRiTT  paid.  Members  are 

now  paying  him  with  fifty  dollar 
assessments. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Rochester 
on  December  15,  1924  acting  man¬ 
ager  Leo  S.  Allen,  reported  on  the 
affairs  of  the  association.  He 
showed  a  total  deficit  of  $42,897.- 
22  of  which  $13,235.78  has  been 
paid,  leaving  $29,661.44  yet  to  be 
paid.  To  apply  on  this  debt  the 
association  has  good  current  as¬ 
sets  of  $8,894.13  and  collectible 
assessments  on  nearly  1000  mem¬ 
bers.  Some  money  is  still  owed 
growers  on  1923  products  which 
went  off  condition  and  on  which 
heavy  losses  were  incurred.  If  all 
assessments  are  collected  the 
'  association  will  be  able  to  liqui¬ 
date  all  obligations. 

In  this  critical  period  in  the  life 
of  the  present  cooperative  move¬ 
ment,  it  is  particularly  important 
that  members  of  the  Canning 
.  Crops  Association  and  American 
Agriculturist  readers  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of 
this  cooperative  and  profit  by  it  in 
their  attitude  toward  and  conduct 
of  other  cooperatives.  Some  of 
these  experiences  are  perhaps  nec¬ 
essary.  Cooperatives  like  indi¬ 
viduals  (of  which  they  are  but 
collections)  can  frequently  learn 
needed  lessons  only  in  the  expen¬ 
sive  but  effective  school  of  exper¬ 
ience.  It  isn’t  so  bad  to  make  a 
mistake  once.  What  is  unpardon¬ 
able  is  to  fail  to  learn  the  lesson 
and  then  make  the  same  mistake 
&  second  time.  As  I  view  it,  this 
stage  of  this  cooperative  does  not 
necessarily  mean  failure  of  the 
marketing  of  canning  crops  by  this  method.  On 
the  other  hand  it  may  mean  real  and  substan¬ 
tial  progress  if  we  learn  necessary  lessons  and 
profit  by  them.  The  notable  failure  of  Lewis 
'  Sands  of  Albion,  “Bean  King,”  does  not  vitiate 
the  business  principle  of  a  corporation.  Neither 
*  does  failure  to  operate  successfully  a  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  organization  prove  the  coopera¬ 
tive  principle  unsound. 

i  How  It  Came  About 

The  cooperative  selling  of  New  York  grown 
canning  crops  began  with  local  and  county 
associations,  the  movement  being  especially 
;well  developed  in  Niagara  and  Orleans  Coun¬ 
ties.  Following  several  preliminary  local 
meetings,  an  organization  conference  to  bring 
these  groups  together  into  a  State-wide  federa¬ 
tion  was  called  at  Rochester  by  C.  R.  White  in 
January  1920.  The  organization  there  set  up 
elected  J.  A.  McCollum  of  Newfane,  president; 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

Milford  L.  Hakes  of  Albion,  vice-president, 
and  Frank  E.  Rupert  of  Seneca  Castle,  secre¬ 
tary.  At  this  time  there  were  some  43  locals 
and  county  associations  in  Western  New  York, 
not  all  of  which,  however,  were  affiliated  with 
the  new  State  federation.  They  had  a  total 
membership  of  around  3000  growers  and  were 
doing  a  gross  business  of  upwards  of  $1,000,- 
000.  The  county  associations  affiliated  with 
the  State  federation,  included  Niagara  (which 
alone  had  a  membership  of  about  700)  Living¬ 
ston,  Genesee,  Orleans,  Wayne,  Monroe,  On- 
Ontario,  Wyoming  and  Steuben.  Later  on  the 
Madison  County  market  pea  growers  and  a 
few  others  counties  came  in. 

This  federation  was  essentially  a  sound 
bargaining  organization.  The  first  year  it  was 
organized,  it  influenced  the  canners  to  increase 


their  tomato  prices  from  $15  to  $20  and  $22.50 
per  ton,  their  pea  prices  from  $65  to  $80  a  ton 
and  to  add  to  their  sweet  corn  prices  from  $5 
to  $7.50  a  ton — and  this  after  opening  prices 
had  been  announced  and  some  contracts  signed. 
Its  members  constituted  nearly  one-fourth  of 
all  the  growers  in  the  State.  Professor  Thomp¬ 
son  believes  that  this  organization  put  more 
than  one  million  dollars  in  growers  pockets  this 
one  year.  Much  business  was  done  by  the 
locals  this  year,  on  which  they  were  to  have 
paid  the  federation  one  per  cent.  Had  this 
been  collected  and  the  central  organization  re¬ 
mained  a  federation,  this  chapter  need  not  have 
been  written.  Its  members  and  officers  did  not 
function  well,  few  meetings  were  held  and  the 
early  advantage  was  lost.  Then  the  centraliz¬ 
ing  idea  took  hold. 

In  December  1921  a  prospectus  was  issued 
calling  for  a  merging  of  the  Federation  in  a 
centralized  State  association  with  an  iron  clad 


five  year  contract  drawn  by  Aaron  Sapiro. 
Under  this  “plan  for  strengthening”  adopted  in 
January  1922,  the  new  association  elected  C. 
A.  Rogers  of  Bergen,  president;  B.  E.  Brophel 
of  Leicester,  vice-president,  Thomas  E.  Wright 
of  Webster,  secretary-manager  and  George  W, 
Wayne  of  Bergen,  treasurer.  Nine  directors 
were  responsible  for  the  association’s  business. 
Practically  neither  the  directors  nor  executive 
committee  held  enough  meetings  to  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  the  business  and  know  what  was 
going  on,  but  left  this  almost  wholly  to  the 
manager  during  1922  and  1923.  Except  for  the 
meeting  just  held  only  one  general  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  members  has  been  held  since  org^aniza- 
tion  in  1922 — the  annual  meeting  of  January 
1923. 

Drifting  Policies 

The  policies  of  the  new  association  so  far  as 
it  could  be  said  to  have  definite  ones,  seemed  to 
be  to  organize  all  the  canning 
crops  growers  of  the  State,  affili¬ 
ate  them  with  similar  groups  in 
other  states  and  deal  with  the  can¬ 
ners  collectively  attempting  to  se¬ 
cure  better  prices  through  collect¬ 
ive  bargaining.  But  they  did  not 
stop  here,  either  through  careless¬ 
ness  or  mistaken  intent,  and  also 
planned  to  undertake  the  process¬ 
ing  and  preserving  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  themselves,  contrary 
to  the  original  plan.  No  clear 
distinction  was  made  between  a 
bargaining  and  a  manufacturing 
and  merchandising  concern.  Nor 
was  any  limit  placed  upon  the 
kind  of  produce  handled.  All  this 
business  was  handled  from  one 
central  office  in  Rochester.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  membership  getting  pur¬ 
poses,  practically  no  local  ma¬ 
chinery  was  set  up.  How  it  was 
all  handled  without  a  worse  mix- 
up  and  greater  losses,  was  and 
remains  a  mystery  to  many.  On 
top  of  this,  money  was  invested 
in  cherry  pitters  and  a  canning 
plant  without  sufficient  capital  or 
experience  to  see  it  through  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Were  these  matters  ever  ade¬ 
quately  considered  by  the  direct¬ 
ors  or  at  all?  Did  the  officers 
know  all  that  was  going  on  at 
the  time?  Did  they  sufficiently 
exert  themselves  to  find  out  and 
check  up  the  business  of  men  for 
whom  they  were  the  trustees? 
Did  the  members  make  any  effort 
to  inform  themselves  about  their 
own  business,  or  feel  any  respon¬ 
sibility  until  they  began  to  re¬ 
ceive  small  returns  and  have  assessments 
levied  upon  them?  These  are  all  pertinent 
questions  the  answers  to  which  furnish  the  key 
to  the  closing  up  of  this  cooperative’s  affairs. 

In  the  spring  of  1924  the  directors  brought 
to  a  sense  of  their  own  personal  responsibility 
for  the  association’s  heavy  borrowing  and  in¬ 
ability  to  pay,  and  by  pressure  from  outside 
public  sources,  began  to  take  greater  interest 
in  their  affairs  and  to  try  to  determine  where 
they  were  drifting.  This  inquiry  resulted  in 
a  request  for  the  resignation  of  the  secretary- 
manager,  in  an  assessment  of  fifty  dollars  per 
member  to  pay  off  accumulated  debts  and 
losses  and  finally  in  the  present  process  of 
complete  liquidation. 

These  are  the  facts  very  briefly  stated.  They 
are  worth  consideration  not  as  an  academic 
post-mortem  but  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  causes  and  avoiding  similar  mistakes  in 
(.Continued  on  Page  17), 


What  “Letting  George  Do  It”  Did. 

The  article  on  this  page  is  the  best  thing  that  has  ever  been  written 
on  cooperation.  Disaster  overtook  the  Canning  Crops  Association. 
M.  C.  Burritt  tells  how  and  why  this  occurred,  and  fearlessly  fixes  the 
responsibility.  Mr.  Burritt  is  himself  a  director  in  two  large  cooperative 
organizations  and  sells  his  own  fruit  through  one  of  them.  He  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about. 

Of  course  he  believes  in  organization.  He  knows  that  it  is  the 
farmer’s  only  way  out  of  his  marketing  difficulties.  But  we  all  know 
that  if  cooperation  is  to  succeed  it  is  time  for  common  sense  thinking, 
plain  speaking  and  fearless  action.  There  has  been  too  much  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  with  all  of  our  cooperatives  to  think  of  them  as  “cure-alls”  and 
that  they  will  run  themselves.  All  that  most  farmers  seem  to  think 
necessary  is  to  sign  up,  pay  the  dues,  and  leave  the  rest  to  someone  else. 
Cooperation  is  not  a  panacea.  It  is  a  business,  and  if  not  run  on  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  failure  is  sure.  As  Mr.  Burritt  so  well  says:  “We  don’t 
buy  cows  and  entrust  their  feeding  and  care  to  others  without  oversight 
and  interest.  Why  should  we  take  a  share  in  a  cooperative  enterprise 
and  leave  it  entirely  to  others  to  look  after?” 

The  inevitable  result  of  “letting  George  do  it”  is  disaster  and  that 
is  why  the  Canning  Crops  Association  is  in  the  ditch.  In  recent  years 
hundreds  of  cooperative  associations  have  been  organized.  Some  of 
these  are  bound  to  fail,  but  the  failure  of  one  here  or  there  certainly 
does  not  prove  wrong  the  principle  of  cooperation.  In  fact,  those 
organizations  which  live  and  bring  better  times  to  farmers  will  profit 
by  these  mistakes  and  these  failures  and  the  greatest  profit  will  come 
through  the  increased  sense  of  responsibility  which  every  member  of 
every  organization  must  feel  if  the  cooperative  movement  is  to  finally 
succeed. — The  Editors. 


RUBBER 


LINE 


FOOTWEAR 


Longer  Wear  Saves  Money! 


i)~ 


**Something  jmt  aa 
good*^  CAN'T  be 
aold  for  any  leas* 


^Nebraska* 

AU  Rubber  Overshoe 

This  rugged  overshoe  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  standard  of 
material,  workmanship  and  de¬ 
sign.  So  well  made  that  long 
wear  and  real  comfort  can't 
but  be  there.  Warm  wool 
lining  and  a  gusset  reinforced 
against  chafing  of  buckles. 
Wide  extension  White  Tire 
Sole  and  *Stubgard’  toe  and 
heel  prevent  snagging  or  scuf¬ 
fing  uppers.  The  best  cost  less 
in  the  long  run  because  it 
wears  longer.  'Nebraska* 
can't  be  made  any  better! 


Litiok  for  the 
White  'Top  Band  and  the 
Big  on  the  White  Tire  Sole. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Find  out  also  about  the  other  leaders  in  the  Big'C' 
Line,  the  ‘Watershed*  cloth  top  overshoe,  the 
‘Wannfnt’  gaiter  and  ‘Caboose*  work  rubber. 
Footwear  for  the  women  folks  and  the  young¬ 
sters,  too.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  complete 
line  in  stock  he  will  quickly  get  what  you  want 
from  our  nearest  office.  Write  for  circular 
give  your  dealer’s  name,. 


Ruse  Shod' 


For  real  boot  satisfaction  you  want 
‘Ruff  Shod.*  Has  no  equal  for  wear, 
and  it’s  comfortable  besides.  Fits 
perfectly,  can’t  shuck  up  and  down 
at  the  heel.  Wide  extension  sole  pro¬ 
tects  uppers  and  does  not  collect  mud. 
Look  for  the  White  Top  Band  and 
the  Big  ‘C’  on  the  White  Tire  Sole— 
then  you  know  it’s  ‘Ruff  Shod.* 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  Faemry-MALOEN,  Mass. 


Boston  Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia  Syracuse 


Post  Your 
Farm 

—  and  — 

Keep  Trespassers  Off 
* 

We  have  had  a  new  supply  of 
trespass  signs  made  up.  This 
time  they  are  made  of  extra 
heavy  linen  on  which  the  letter¬ 
ing  is  printed  directly.  There  is 
no  card  facing  to  be  v/ater-soaked 
by  the  rain  and  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  We  have  had  these 
new  signs  made  up  of  extra 
heavy  material  because  severe 
storms  will  tear  and  otherwise 
make  useless  a  lighter  construct¬ 
ed  materiaL  We  unreservedly 
advise  farmers  to  post  their  land 
and  the  notices  we  have  prepared 
comply  in  all  respects  with  the 
New  York  law.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  4th  Ave.  New  Vork  City 


There  ia  no  other  farm  engine 
eke  it.  Simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  engine,  yet  it  takes  the 
place  of  six  engines.  It  will  give 
from  1 K  to  6  H.  P.,  yet  it  is  so 
light  that  two  men  can  carry  it 
easily.  Set  it  anywhere  and 
put  it  to  work. 

Change  Power 
as  Needed 

It  is  a  6  H.  P.  when  you  need 
6,  or  IK  H-  P-  when  you  need 
only  IK,  or  any  power  in  be¬ 
tween.  Fuel  consumption  in 
proportion  to  power  used  and 
remarkably  low  at  all  times. 
Adjustment  from  one  power  to 
another  is  instantaneous. 

Barns  Kerosene 

Operates  with  kerosene  or  gaso¬ 
line.  Easy  starting,  no  crank¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  gas  engine 


value  on  the  market.  And  you 
can  prove  all  of  these  statements 
to  your  own  satisfaction. 

What  Users  Say 

Ivan  L.  Blake,  of  Hannibal, 
New  York,  says:  “Only  engine 
economical  for  all  jobs.  I  run  a 
28-inch  cord  wood  saw,  a  24- 
inch  rip  saw,  a  washer,  a  pump, 
and  a  grinder,  and  it  sure  runs 
them  fine.  It  has  perfect  run¬ 
ning  balance,  and  it  sets  Quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Manl- 
toulan  Island,  Ontmio,  says: 
•‘Have  given  my  Edwards  four 
years’  steady  work  and  like  it 
fine.  It  uses  very  little  fuel.  I 
run  a  28-inch  cord  wood  saw, 
also  a  rip  saw,  8-inch  grinder, 
ensilage  cutter,  line  shaft  for 
shop,  churn,  washer,  separator 
and  pump.  Have  had  ten  other 
engines  and  the  Edwards  beats 
them  all.” 

Frank  Foell,  of  Cologne,  New 
Jersey,  says:  “It's  a  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  own  an  Edwards  engine. 
I  run  a  wood  saw,  cement  mixer. 


Esigtne 

threshing  machine,  etc.  Do 
work  for  my  neighbors.  Easy 
to  move  around  and  easy  to  run. 
X  would  not  have  any  other-” 

Free  Trial  Offer 

No_w—  1  want  to  prove  my 
claims  to  you.  I  want  to  send 
you  an  Edwards  Engine  for  ab¬ 
solutely  free  trial.  Just  write 
your  name  and  address  on  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail.  I  will  send  at 
once  complete  details  about  my 
farm  engine  and  about  my  free 
trial  offer.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Mail  coupon  now. 


.  cost  or^obl^^ation. 

‘  fnVmralao  details  of  your  free  P 
•  offer. 

I 

I  Name . — 

J  Address . - . — 


**I  set  out  to  build  a  farm  engine 
ttet  would  have  every  feature 
the  fmTner  wanted  and  none  he 
didn  t  want.  It  has  now  been 
on  Uie  market  six  years.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  users  tell  me 
Ive  succeeded.  I’m  proud  to 
bave  this  engine  bear  my  name.*' 
~A.  y.  Edwakps 


American  AgrlciHturist,  January  3,  1925. 

Some  Crood  Farm  Books 

At  LEAST  five  books  on  farming: 

liave  recently  come  from  the  press 
which  are  worthy  of  being  read  by  every 
farmer. 

One  of  these  is  “Farm  Engineering’* 
by  Professors  Behrends  and  Robb,  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  .This 
book  is  so  practical  and  the  explanations 
and  illustrations  are  so  easy  to  follow 
that  no  farmer  should  be  without  it. 
Farming,  more  than  any  other  trade 
perhaps  is  a  mechanical  operation. 
Dozens  of  times  a  day  a  farmer  is  called 
upon  to  use  his  mechanical  skill.  Until 
the  book  by  Behrends  and  Robb  appear¬ 
ed  there  was  little  in  print  that  could 
help.  This  book  is  based  on  experience, 

[  and  it  tells  how  to  do  a  thousand  and 
I  one  mechanical  jobs  on  the  farm  so  sim¬ 
ply  and  interestingly  that  it  fills  a  real 
need. 

The  Great  Fruit  Book  Is  Here. 
Another  farm  book  that  has  claimed 
our  attention  is  “American  Fruits”, 
[written  by  Samuel  Fraser,  a  noted  fruit 
[grower  of  Western  New  York,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Orange  Judd  Publishing 
Company  of  New  York  City.  The  price 
is  $4-7S>  but  the  book  is  well  worth  it.  It 
|  u  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  read¬ 
able,  and  most  practical  fruit  book  zve  have 
\scen  in  a  decade.  “American  Fruits”  starts 
with  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the 
young  fruit  grower,  taking  up  the  relation 
I  of  fruit  to  climate,  soil,  tillage ;  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  all  the  known  fruits,  the  most  re¬ 
cent  knowledge  on  diseases  and  how  to 
handle  them ;  the  various  marketing  prob¬ 
lems  of  tlie  fruit  grower,  including  stor¬ 
age,  transportation,  dried  fruits,  and  the 
!  cost  per  acre  of  growing  llie  different 
I  kinds  of  fruits.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  there  is  a  very  interesting  description 
of  the  various  tropical  fruits,  many  of 
which  are  little  known  to  North  Temperate 
consumers.  Among  these  are  the  pomelo, 

I  lime,  citron,  satsuma,  kumquat,  breadfruit, 
pineapple,  the  date,  and  many  others.  The 
appendix  contains  very  comprehensive  va¬ 
riety  descriptions.  This  volume  will  be 
invaluable  in  every  college  and  high  school 
library  and  to  every  farmer  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  business  of  growina:  fnu> 

Farm  Management,  by  App 
“Farm  Economics,  Management  and  Dis- 
I  tribution”  by  Frank  App,  Professor  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Economics  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  University,  is  another  good  farm 
I  book  just  off  the  press.  It  is  published  by 
|j.  B.  Lippincott  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
Afr.  App’s  book  discusses  the  problem  of 
making  a  living  on  the  farm  under  present 
conditions,  compares  agricultural  with  city 
incomes;  the  standard  of  life  in  the  coim- 
try  as  compared  with  that  of  the  city;  and 
then  takes  up  in  detail  the  problems  of 
I  production  and  marketing  from  a  straight 
business  standpoint.  The  price  of  the 
I  book  is  $3.00. 

A  New  Book  by  Warren. 

Perhaps  no  atithor  of  agricultural  text 
I  books  is  better  known  in  the  United  States 
than  Professor  George  F.  Warren  of  Cor- 
I  nell  University.  John  Wiley  and  Sons  are 
just  bringing  out  a  text  book,  entitled 
“The  Agricultural  Situation”,  written  by 
Prof.  Warren  in  cooperation  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  A.  Pearson.  Prof.  Warren  has 
[  the  power  of  making  dull  statistics  talk  in 
I  so  startling  a  manner  that  they  read  like  a 
story  and  stay  in  the  mind  afterwards.  ' 
Most  of  his  new  book  is  devoted  to  staffs-  i 
I  tics.  It  is  filled  with  pertinent  comment  in 
Dr.  Warren’s  usual  pithy  and  readable  ' 
style.  The  chapter  on  taxation  alone  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  book. 


Feed  Hogs  Tankage.  Tankage  is  not 
[  a  substitute  for  corn,  but  should  be  used 
to  supplement  it  in  hog  feeding.  It  re¬ 
places  a  large  part  of  the  corn  and  in¬ 
sures  satisfactory  and  economical  gains 
which  the  farmer  with  a  short  crop  of 
corn  cannot  afford  to  neglect  At  the 
present  price  of  grain,  tankage  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  cheapest  feed,  considering  result 
1  obtained. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  3,  1925. 


All  Sizes 
X  to  ZS  H-P. 


We  are  Headquartert 
for  Large  Size 
Heavy  Duty  Engines^ 
Log  Saws  and 
Saw  Rigs, 


Equipped  With  the 
Famous  WICO  Magneto 


Easy!  Now  Only  ^5-  Puts  aWitte  to  Work 


Get  away  from  Hgh-priced  hired  help — get  away  from  the 
hard,  back-breaking  chores  with  the  rugged,  dependable 
WITTE  Throttling-Governor  Engine.  There’s  an  extra  profit  of  $500 
to  $1,000  every  year  you  have  this  engine  on  your  place  doing  the  hard 
jobs.  WITTE  ENGINES  deliver  50%  surplus  power  with  a  big  saving 
in  fuel.  So  simple  that  a  boy  can  operate  it.  Trouble- 
proof,  too  —  the  WITTE  works  every  day  in  any  kind 
of  weather.  Easily  moved  from  job  to  job,  it  answers 
every  power  need  on  your  place. 

FllUV  WITTE  has  many  exclusive 

^  j  features  not  found  on  any  other  en- 

gine,  such  as  the  celebrated  WICO 
Magneto,  the  best  system  of  high  tension  ignition 
known.  Far  superior  to  the  old-style  batte^  engine  ^ — 
depen^ble  and  economical.  A  new  device  makes  starting  easy  in  the 
coldest  weather — just  a  turn  and  away  it  goes.  The  perfected  motor- 
style  carburetor  and  WITTE  Hot  Spot  get  the  last  bit  of  power  out 
of  every  charge  of  fuel.  Any  speed  you  want  by  merely  turning  a 
thumbscrew  on  the  W^itte  Speed  Regulator.  The  WITTE  ENGINE 
is  scientifically  designed  and  ruggedly  built  to  last  a  life-time. 


The  Famous  Thirty  Year 
^  WITTE  Crankshaft 
Guarantee 

WITTE  Crankshaft,^  are  Guaranteed  ahso^ 
lately  against  breaking,  bending,  warping 
crystalixation  and  wear  for  thirty  (30)  years, 
regardless  of  nature  of  work  done,  climate  or 
any  other  conditions,  £j^  Witte 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

I  know  of  no  other  engine  crankshaft  with 
such  a  guarantee.  WITTE  Crankshafts  are 
drop  forged  and  heat  treated  i  n  oil.  They  are 
ground  to  a  glass  finish  on  precision  1  athes  to 
an  accuracy  of  one-thousanth  of  an  inch. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  WITTE  Throttling-Gov¬ 
ernor  Engines  are  known  all  over  the  world  for 
their  continuous  superior  performance? 


Uses  Kerosene  Gaso-  The  WITTE  uses  any  fuel — kerosene, 
line*  Distilate  or  Gas  jesoUne,  distillate  or  gas;  Costsdess  than 

(Wo  Special  Attachments  Needed)  2  cents  an  hour  to  run  on  a  full  load.  No  need  to 
bother  about  fuel  prices — always  use  the  cheapest  and  get  the  best  results — 5  0  %  surplus  power. 

Sold  Direct  From  Factory  to  You —Save 
20  to  40  Per  Cent 

emor  ENGINES  come  from  my  factory  direct  to  you  at  the  loweet 
price.  You  can  save  as  much  as  40%  by  buying  direct. 


Easy  Terms 


I  make  it  very  easy  for  anyone  to  own  a 
WITTE — if  you  want  easy  terms  you  can 
have  them.  Take  a  year  to  pay  if  you  want  to — just  suit  yourself  on  tima. 

90  Days  FREE  Throtdmg-Gove^  pj- 

Trial  on  Any  Size  GINEScom.mallst,le.».da»esl«« 

25  H-P.  So  confident  am  I  that  this 

engine  'will  make  you  money  and  la 
the  best  and  cheapest  power  you  can 
buy,  that  I  will  gladly  let  you  try  a 
WITTE  for  90  days  at  my  risk.  And 
if  for  any  reason  it’s  not  right,  1 
simply  say  "I’LL.  MAKE  IT  RIGHT 
AND  IT  WON’T  COST  YOU  A 
CENT.”' 


Write  Today  for  My  New  En^ne  Book-FREE 

Write  for  It  Today?  I  want  to  send  you  my  new  engine  A  ^e/%/zz#’p/v 
book  —  the  most  interesting  book  about  farm  power  diat  you  have 

ever  read.  Fully  illustrated.  Tells  all  about  this  remarkable  engine  jkT  f  *  X  * 

and  how  easily  you  can  get  it  to  do  the  hard  jobs  on  your  place.  iVO  KJOllSCltlOIX 
Shows  details  of  equipment,  many  exclusive  features  and  hundreds  of 

vital  points  about  the  applicauon  of  power  to  your  farm.  1 11  also  send  you  letters  from  my  customers  all 
over  the  world— over  150,000  of  them— people  who  are  actually  using  WITTES  on  hard  jobs  and  who 

know  how  it  can  work.  . .  .  Jd.  Without  obligating  me  in  any  ■wtur. 

Write  me  today,  a  postal  will  do  "or  clip  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in.  You  are  under  Book  and  full  details  of  your  rem^k 

absolutely  no  obligation  by  writing  me,  and  my  big  book  is  sent  at  once,  all  postage  paid.  ' 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  President, 

T171TT17  WnDFC  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  city,  Mo. 

llllllj  JjllllUllji  llUlllVD  1805  Empire  Bldg.,  PlHsbnrgh, Pa. 

oi‘y. 


ED.  ■.  WITTE,  Fret.. 

ENGINE  WORKS. 
1805  Witte  Bunding. 

itsas  City,  Ho. 

1805  Empire  Building. 
Piltsbargh,  Pa. 


able  offer. 


Address. 


(24’Hour  Shipments  from  Either  Kansas  City  or  Pittsburgh.) 
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rhe  baby  beef  feeder 
got  his  watch 

Letter  from  Ohio*s  Boy  Champion 
Baby  Beef  Feeder  for  1924 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.  Dec.  9,  1924, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

In  the  fall  of  1922  I  decided  to  enter  the  boys' 
and  girls’  Baby  Beef  Club. 

These  beeves  were  put  out  by  the  Montgomery 
County  Fair  board,  among  boys  and  girls  of 
Montgomery  County. 

These  beeves  were  fed  by  boys  and  girls  and 
exhibited  at  Montgomery  County  Fair.  I  met 
with  defeat,  as  I  obtained  ninth  prize. 

Last  fall  I  decided  to  raise  another  one.  So  on 
November  17th  I  received  my  Aberdeen  Angus 
beef  to  be  raised  for  the  Fair  of  1924. 

^  The  first  month  he  gained  only  five  pounds  and 
did  not  eat  well.  At  the  beginning  of  second 
month  I  began  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic,  along 
with  his  daily  rations.  At  the  end  of  second 
month  he  gained  sixty-five  pounds. 

As  I  saw  it  was  a  great  help  in  making  him 
gain  more,  I  continued  feeding  the  Stock  Tonic. 

On  1st  of  September  I  exhibited  my  Baby  Beef 
at  Montgomery  County  Fair.  On  September  2nd 
the  thirty-one  beeves  were  judged — I  obtained 
first  prize  in  county  and  first  in  State  of  Ohio. 

It  made  a  gain  of  525  lbs.  in  290  days. 

The  prizes  I  received  were  trip  to  Columbus, 
trip  to  Chicago  and  gold  watch,  given  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Angus  Association. 

I  feel  as  though  it  was  through  the  feeding  of 
your  Stock  Tonic  that  I  obtained  first  prize.  I 
wanted  you  to  know  this,  as  my  experience  may 
be  of  great  benefit  to  other  stock  raisers. 

yours  very  truly, 

Lorne  B.  Gilbert, 
Germantown,  Ohio,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 


rtON  AGE  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes  include  special  and  combined  tools  to  suit  every 
grower’s  need.  Iron  Age  Seed  Drills  sow  so  accurately  that  thinning  is  unnecessary,  if 
you  have  confidence  in  your  seed.  The  operator  can  always  watch  the  dropping  seeds 
— no  chance  for  skips. 

Our  No.  306  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Single  and  Double  Wheel 
Hoe  is  known  to  thousands  of  Iron  Age  users  as  The  Complete  Card* 
ener."  It  sows  all  kinds  of  garden  seeds;  can  be  quickly  changed  from 
Seeder  to  Wheel  Hoe,  single  or  double  wheel  style.  Cultivates, 
ridges  and  furrows.  Takes  all  drudgery  out  of  gardening;  mul¬ 
tiplies  the  pleasure  and  profit. 

Write  for  folder  describing  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeders,  Single  and  Double  Wheel  Hoes. 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Company 

(31  So.  Wasliington  Square 
Pbiladelphia,  Pa, 


Combined 
Seeder  and 
Wheel  Hoe 


The  Most  Successful  Gardeners  use  Harris’  Seeds 

That’s  one  reason  they  are  successful.  Another  is  that,  to  succeed,  a  gardener  must  be 
a  shrewd  man  and  one  who  knows  where  to  buy  seeds  to  the  best  advantage,  Harris’  seeds  are 
grown  in  the  north  and  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeds  grown  further  south. 
They  are  raised  according  to  modern  scientific  methods  of  breeding  which  keep  them  up  to 
the  highest  possible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield. 

We  are  large  growers  of  Farm  Seeds,  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Gladiolus,  Dahlia 
and  other  bulbs  and  many  flowering  plants.  Our  new  catalogue  in  colors  contains  many 
unusual  suggestions  for  your  garden  and  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  buying  seeds  of  a 
very  superior  quality  direct  from  the  grower  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  for  Free  Catalogne, 
If  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  price  list  also. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.  F.  D.  12,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  3,  1925. 

Cold.  Frames  For  Everybody 

An  Eas^  Way  'To  Get  Earl^  Vegetables 

By  DAVID  STONE  KELSEY 

IT  is  a  shrewd  farmer  that  gets  paid  for  (latitude  of  central  New  York  state)'. 

his  crop  production  tliese  days,  but  tliere  From  the  frames,  in  March,  April  and 
is  one  crop — as  sure  as  milk — that  always  May:  spinach,  rare-ripes,  radish,  cress, 
pays,  and  pays  double,  the  farmer’s  garden,  lettuce,  beet-greens,  young  beets  and 
Go  into  any  lunchroom.  Meats  excepted,  young  carrots.  From  the  garden:  beets, 
the  common  garden  products,  fruits  and  June  8th,  carrots  June  14th,  Cabbage  June 
vegetables  alike,  are  the  most  expensive  20th,  potatoes  June  25th,  Cucumbers  July 
items  of  the  menu.  One  can  fill  up  cheaply  Srd,  summer  squash  July  8th,  and  tomatoes 
on  field-grown  stuff — ^bread,  potatoes  or  Ju^y  15th. 

corn-cake — but  onions,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  Just  show  this  list  to  the  Aladame — she 
carrots,  cucumbers,  cauliflower,  canta-  ^^ch  day  has  to  rack  her  wits  wild 

loupe,  raspberries  —  anything !  My,  but  to  provide  that  least  bit  of  variety,  relish 
they  will  soak  him  for  any  of  tliese  1  ^ud  breadth  of  menu  for  her  family  tliru 
Therefore  the  farmer’s  own  garden  is  these  spring  months, 
his  best  paying  crop,  for  about  always  Where  to  Place  the  Cold  Frame 
he  eats  at  home.  Those  whom  he  best  ^  cold  frame  should  be  set  south  of  a 
loves  eat  there  too  and  both  can  live  on  "'iudbrake,  a^  tight  building  or  liigh-board 
the  fat  of  the  land — if  he  has  or  has  had  fronting  south  or  south — south- 

a  good  garden.  cast  where  there  is  no  shade  all  day. 

Gardening  Makes  Better  Husbandmen  arrangement  takes  advantage  of  the 

natural  ground-warmth,  for  the  cold 
That  is  one  pay  that  the  gardening  frame  must  squat  tight  down  on,  or  a  little 
farmer  gets.  The  other  is  equally  ■  sure  into  the  ground,  and  without,  be  well 
and  shows  up  in  actual  dollars;  for  tlie  banked  up  even  with  the  glass  on  every 
practice  of  gardening  soon  makes  of  him  side.  The  frames  slant  moderately,  15 
a  better  farmer— more  thorough  and  so,  inches  above  the  inner  surface  at  the  upper 
more  successful.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  end  and  10  inches  at  the  lower, 
tractor  plow  and  grain-drill  to  getting  Our  frames  are  made  of  old  piano  box 
down  on  both  knees  of  an  April  morning  lumber.  The  eight  sash  are  full-length, 
and  looking  keenly  over  a  baby  trans-  second-hand  storm  windows,  bought  in 
plant  to  inquire :  "Good-morning,  little  town  of  a  house-wrecking  firm.  Kept  well 
one!  How  are  you?  Have  you  had  a  painted,  they  last  a  life-time, 
pleasant  night?  Have  you  plenty  to  eat,  „ 

tliat  is  good  for  you,  and  within  easy  How  We  Do  It 

reach?  Are  you  comfortable?”  usually  fork  up  the  ground  in  late 

Does  that  sound  ridiculous?  All  right,  working  in  plenty  of  well-dccayed 

then  answer  tliis :  Which  is  the  success-  "manure  containing  no  weed  or  grass  seed, 
ful  dairyman;  he  who  studies  closely  the  whether  or  no,  we  like  to  have  our 

comfort  of  his  animals,  or  the  rough-shod,  frame  ground  freeze  up  hard  once.  ■ 
careless  stock  man?  After  this,  or  in  making  new  ones,  in 

Plant  comfort  is  tlie  key  note  of  field-  January,  we  clear  away  all  snow, 

crop  success,  precisely  as  animal  comfort  frames  in  place  and  over  them 

is  of  livestock  success,  and  the  man  who  ^  deep  blanket  of  leaves  or  straw — ■ 
makes  a  success  of  his  garden — in  learn-  draw  the  frost  out. 

ing  plant  comfort  there— is  forever  a  Promptly,  in  early  February  this  is  re¬ 
better,  more  successful  farmer  too.  moved  and  the  glass  placed  on,  putty  side 

Cold  Frame  the  Ace  in  Gardening  fitted  that  no  cold  winds  can  seep 

The  first  winning  card  in  gardening  is  binder,  and  no  rains  leak  throi^h.  At 
the  cold  frame.  One  reason  why  so  few  there  must  also  be  provided  a 

farmers  have  a  really  adequate  garden  is  warm  cover  for  the  glass,  to  let  down  over 
that  they  have  had  no  cold  frames,  having  each  night  and  to  be  kept  there  at  all  . 
dismissed  the  idea  as  difficult  or  too  fuss3\  tiuies  when  the  sun  is  not  actually  shining, 
Yet  it  is  not  at  all  hard  to  succeed  with  to  conserve  the  heat  so  far  absorbed.  We 
well-set  frames,  and  the  little  work  comes  iriake  this  quilt  of  old  sacking  or  waste 
when  time  is  aplenty — February  and  rags,  or  cast-off  quilts.  Better  ones  can 
March.  There  is  almost  no  expense — no  be  bought,  but  our  aim  is  to  keep  down 
fire-heat  or  manure-heat  used,  and  time  costs. 

and  attention  are  repaid  by  the  keen  in-  We  sometimes  fit  the  pads  to  a  light 
terest  developed.  frame,  the  edge  hinged  so  that  the  whole 

£qj-  Boy  thing  can  be  instantly  turned  up  and  back 

rr,,  .  ,  r  1  ■  ■  against  the  wind-break,  when  not  wanted. 

There  IS  no  more  wonderful  mvention  This  can  be  rigged  with  a  pulley  so  that 

o  keep  a  boy  mterested  and  teach  h.m  „  ,hlld  can  let  it  down  any  time  the  very 
the  fundamentals  of  successful  farming-  ; 

than  in  setting  and  running  cold  frames.  clouds  up 
Late  March  days  are  longer  and  brighter  ' 

than  even  September.  It  is  only  'the  Plant 

ground  that  is  cold  in  Spring.  After  Whenever  the  earth  is  warm — feels 
March  20th  (on  which  date  the  sunlight  sood  and  comfortable  to  the  hand  thrust 
da}'  is  exactly _I2  hours  long  all  over  tlie  down  into  it — then  we  plant,  rows  seven 
world)  the  farther  north  you  are,  the  inches  apart,  running  up  and  down.  A 
longer  is  any  day.  But  the  sun’s  rays  close  watch  must  be  kept  upon  the  free 
are  more  slanting,  an  dmust  be  "caught,”  nir  thermometer — even  into  late  April.  In 
that  is  all.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  March  it  will  freeze  right  throfgh  the 
famous  “Montreal  muskmelon.”  By  June,  giass,  or  anywaj',  chill  and  greatly  retard 
the  Canadian  day,  of  bright,  clear-air  2II  growth. 

sun,  is  sixteen  or  somewheres,  seventeen  Our  estimate  is  that  our  eight  frames 
hours  long.  In  our  Klondike,  the  June  average  us  easily  $50.  worth  of  stuff,  be- 
growing  day  is  22  hours  long!  Forty-  sides  the  handiness  of  it,  the  far  better 
seven  of  Long  Island’s  sunshine  days  per  plants  free,  for  setting  out  in  the  garden, 
month  up  tliere !  No  wonder  their  oats  and  ^ud  best  of  all,  the  tyn  of  success  and  of 
potatoes  grow  like  a  miracle!  giving  away  tlie  surplus. 

The  Principle  of  the  Cold  Frames 

The  principle  of  the  cold  frame  is  that 
of  catching  and  utilizing  the  strong 
March  sunshine — six  weeks  ahead  of  time. 

The  resulting  products  are  two :  early  stuff 
directl}'  for  the  table,  and  excellent  trans¬ 
plants  for  the  open  garden — cabbage, 
beets,  carrots,  cucumbers,  summer  squash 
onions,  tomatoes,  eggplant,  even  lima 
beans — practically  everything  but  sweet 
corn.  Here  is  a  record  from  our  cold 
frames  and  resulting  garden:  The  spinacn 
only,  was  started  in  the  frames  in  the  fall 


Gran’pa  says:  I  always  feel  that  even 
if  a  machine  cost  nothing,  I’d  hate  to  see 
it  standing  around  like  an  eye-sore  all 
winter. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Poultry  house  lights  should  not  be 
used  on  breeders  until  January  1  to  IS, 
say  poultrymen  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

«  4'  * 

Rabbits  and  mice  lose  interest  in  an 
orchard  that  offers  no  material  for  build¬ 
ing  nests. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  3,  1925. 


This  Big  Catalogue  is  Your 

Opportunity  For  Saving 


You  should  have  this  valuable  book  in 
your  home.  You  should  know  the  right 
price  to  pay.  You,  too,  can  save  money 
on  everything  you  buy. 

And  what  an  opportunity  for  saving  this  book 
brings  to  you!  In  appearance  it  is  a  book.  Ac¬ 
tually,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  general  stores  in  the 
world  brought  right  to  your  door.  Thus  you  haye 
before  you  the  most  complete  assortment  of 
goods  and  can  select  exactly  what  you  want. 

How  the  Lowest  Prices  are  Made  for  You 

Our  goods  are  bought  for  spot  cash.  Cash  always 
buys  cheapest.  They  are  bought  in  the  largest 
quantities — taking  even  the  whole  output  of  a 
factory.  Our  buyers  search  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  you.  East,  West,  South,  they  go — to 
Europe,  wherever  there  is  a  possibility  of  buying 
standard  reliable  merchandise,  at  lower  than 
market  prices. 

Sixty  million  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise 
has  been  bought  for  this  book.  Bought  in  quan¬ 
tities  that  compel  low  prices.  Bought  so  that 
whatever  you  need,  the  merchandise  is  ready  for 
immediate  shipment  to  you. 

«Ward  Quality”  Means 
Reliable  Goods  Only 

But  In  our  world-wide  search  for  bargains,  we 
never  lose  sight  of  Quality.  We  do  not  believe 


you  want  “cheap”  goods.  We  do  believe  you 
want  good  goods,  sold  cheaply. 

At  Ward’s  we  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make 
a  low  price.  We  will  not  deal  in  “cheap”  goods 
that  are  not  worth  the  price  you  pay.  We  will 
not  cut  serviceability  to  make  a  lower  price. 
Your  satisfaction  with  everything  you  buy,  we 
place  first. 

Everything  for  the  Home, 
the  Family  and  the  Farm 

The  Woman* s  needs  are  nearly  all  supplied 
in  this  Catalogue.  The  most  beautiful  fashions 
for  Spring  and  Summer,  dresses,  hats,  coats, 
everything  in  wearing  apparel  in  the  best  style 
for  the  school  or  college  girl,  the  yoimg  woman 
or  the  matron,  has  been  selected  in  New  York 
by  our  fashion  experts. 

Every  Man  s  wants  are  supplied.  Almost 
everything  a  man  or  boy  wears  or  uses  around 
the  home  or  farm,  at  prices  that  mean  a  big 
saving. 

For  the  Home,  there  is  every  new  thing, 
from  household  inventions  to  the  newest  pat¬ 
terns  in  rugs  and  curtains,  the  best  designs  in 
furniture.  Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  home 
more  delightful  and  more  convenient  is  offered 
at  a  saving. 


Your  Orders 
arc  Shipped  Within 
24  Hours 

When  yoior  order  comes 
to  Ward’s  it  is  appreci¬ 
ated.  It  is  given  careful 
attention  immediately. 
Most  of  the  orders  are 
actually  shipped  within 
24  hours. 


Filling  In  this  Coupon 
Brings  the  Catalogue  Free 

We  want  you  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Ward’s.  We  offer 
you  this  catalogue  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted, with  you.  Write  for  your 
copy.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  find 
out  for  yourself  the  saving,  the 
satisfaction  Montgomery  Ward  Si 
Co.  offers  you. 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  Ss  CO.  Dept.' 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 

Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’a 
complete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 


Montgomei^Ward  €?Cq 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Ft.  Worth 


Name . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

P.  O . 

State . . 


OM 
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Pisroid  the  Winter  olump 

in  mHHk.  yield 


The  winter  months  are  the  critical  period  of  the 
year  for  the  dairyman.  The  herd  may  come  through 
the  summer  showing  a  nice  profit — only  to  see  it 
wiped  out  by  a  slump  in  milk  production,  or  disease, 
or  both. 

No  need  to  suffer  an  annual  dmry  loss  in  winter. 
By  investing  a  few  cents  a  day  in  Kow-Kare  the 
milk-making  organs  of  all  your  cows  will  be  invigor¬ 
ated  so  that  the  strain  of  dry  feeding  will  not  break 
'  down  their  production. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  medicine-tOnic  that  acts  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  milk-making  organs,  the  digestion  and 
assimilation.  It  builds  a  permanent  vigor  in  these 
key  organs,  enabling  the  cow  to  thrive  and  milk  to 
capacity  on  the  regular  winter  diet. 

To  use  Kow-Kare  is  a  sane  investment.  It  is 
health  and  profit  insurance.  Its  slight  cost  is  returned 
many  times  in  the  quickly-noticeable  improvement 
in  milk  flow. 

The  Kow-Kare  feeding  plan  is  winning  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  recruits  among  dairymen  yearly.  The 
usual  method  is  to  feed  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow- 
Kare  twice  a  day,  one  week  of  each  month  during 
the  winter.  The  cost  averages  only  about  a  cent  a 
day  per  cow. 

Begin  now  with  Kow-Kare.  Your  dealer  has  it 
— feed  stores,  general  stores,  druggists — in  $1.25  and 
65c  packages.  Order  direct  if  yours  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO,,  Inc. 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


Do  You  Have 
A  Sick  Cow ! 

Kow-Kare  has  back  of  It 
a  quarter-century  record 
of  success  in  the  treatment 
of  such  cow  ailments  as 
Barrenness,  Abortion,  Re¬ 
tained  Afterbirth,  Scours. 
Garget,  Milk  Fever,  Lost 
Appetite,  etc.  It  builds  up 
the  digestive  and  genital 
organs  to  a  vigor  that 
makes  them  function  nat¬ 
urally. 

As  an  aid  at  the  Calving 
period  Kow-Kare  has  no 
equal. 

Send  for  valuable  free 
treatise,  "The  Home  Cow 
Doctor.  ” 


$25  Down  Buys 

Holstein  Bull 

We  have  sewral  exceptionally  well- 
bred  registered  Holstein  bull  calves 
that  we  offer  for  sale  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  Here  is  your  opportunity 
to  break  into  the  purebred  game  with¬ 
out  an  immediate  heavy  outlay  of  cash. 
This  should  appeal  to  the  average 
farmer  who  W’ants  to  boost  the  aver¬ 
age  production  of  his  herd  without 
having  it  cost  him  too  much  money 
right  on  the  jump. 

A  Double  Descendant  of 
“OLD  DUTCH’ 

One  of  these  offerings  traces  back, 
both  on  his  sire’s  and  his  dam’s  side, 
to  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  “Old 
Dutch,”  the  greatest  proven  transmit¬ 
ting  son  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad,  the 
famous  “milk”  sire.  The  calf's  sire  is 
a  grandson  and  his  dam  is  an  own 
daughter,  of  Dutch — milk  blood  on  both 
sides  of  the  family.  Dutch  has  95  A.R. 
O.  daughters,  16  having  7-day  records 
of  30  pounds  of  butter  or  better,  two 
are  in  the  1000-pound  class.  The  calf’s 
sire  has  22  A.R.O.  daughters  with  rec¬ 
ords  up  to  29.83  pounds  butter  in  7 
days  and  is  the  son  of  a  30-pound  cow. 
This  well  -  bred  Individual  can  be 
bought  “on  time.” 

Write  for  Particulars 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction  New  York 


We  want  you  to  pass  judgment  on  Corona  healing 
ointment  as  the  best  thing  yon  ever  used  for  hums, 
•calds,  chapped  hands,  frosted  feet,  boils,  cuts  and 
every  flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast.  Nothing  is  so  good 
Ml  this  time-tested  remedy  to  soothe  soreness,  draw 
pain  and  heal  quickly  without  hlistei^ 
or  smarting.  Send  10c  and  gets  ^ 

big  Corona  Sample  postpaij.^ 

Regular^ize  at  drug  stores 
or  by  mail  65c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. , 

Box  20  Kenton,  Ohio  ' 


Steel  Wheels 


Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  pACT 
figuring  years  of  service.  Make  VUO  I 
any  wagon  gcod  as  new.  Low  I  CCC 
down — easy  to  load.  No  repairs.  ""tQw 
FMDIIlirH^aced  priece  Catalog  frar 

CinrinCMfe.Co,  2:9  Cwinoy.ll 


y/hen  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agt  iculturist. 


JUMliO , 


The  Drew  JUMBO 

Litter  Carrier 

KEEP  your  stables  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary,  cut  stable  work  in  half,  make 
it  a  pleasure  instead  of  drudgery. 
This  Jumbo  Carrier  shows  you  the 
modern  way.  Carries  big  loads  just 
where  you  want  them.  Latches  at 
both  ends,  dumps  automatically  or 
by  hand. 

SEE  THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER 
Jumbo  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
modern  barn  equipment  he  carries. 
Get  his  low 
prices  on  stalls, 
stanchions,, 
water  bowls,  " 
etc.  All  up-to- 
date  barn  con¬ 
veniences,  standard  for  27  years. 
He  saves  you  money.  Fill  out  and 
send  the  coupon. 


THE  DREW 
Fort  Atkioson,  Wit. 


LINE  CO. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


□ 
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THE  DREW  LINE  CO. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wit. — Elmira,  N  T. 

Please  tend  me  at  once  jour  Modem  Bam 
Equipment  Catalog  A. 


Nana . 

Towb . 
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Feeding  Lambing  Ewes 

Mark  J,  Smith  'Tells  How  He  Gets  Results 

I  am  a  reader  of  American  Agri-  The  .sheep  industry  of  your  section  is 


CULTURIST  and  am  a  breeder  of  sheeps  as  are 
lots  of  others  in  this  locality.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  good  grain  ration  published, 
one  suitable  for  lambing  ewes.  In  this 
locality  we  try  to  get  early  lambs  or 
hot  house  lambs  as  they  usually  bring 
us  better  money  than  late  ones.  I  would 
appreciate  a  grain  ration  for  ewes  be¬ 
fore  and  lambing  so  that  the  lambs  will 
grow  fast  and  fat  up  quickly  for  best 
results. — J.  P.  C.,  New  York. 

P  DITOR  Eastman  has  asked  me  to 
^  send  you  some  information  along 
the  line  suggested  in  your  letter  of  De¬ 
cember  4,  namely  grain  rations  Tor  ewes 
about  to  lamb.  I  am  sorry  that  you  did 
not  mention  the  feeds  that  you  have  on 
hand.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  out¬ 
line  an  ideal  ration  for  an  in-Iamb  ewe 
hut  I  find  from  experience  that  the  main 
problem  in  feeding  sheep  that  are  kept 
for  profit,  is  to  so  utilize  available  home¬ 
grown  feeds  and  by-products  that  good 
results  will  be  obtained  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  minimum  of  purchased  foods. 

Lambing  Drains  Resources 

Ewes  that  are  nearly  due  to  lamb  are 
undergoing  a  heavy  drain  on  their  re¬ 
sources — during  the  last  month  the  un¬ 
born  lamb  develops  rapidly — we  are 
told  that  one  third  of  .its  weight  is  added 
during  this  period.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  lambing  a  ewe  will  have  lost  twice 
the  weight  of  the  lamb.  Obviously  bone 
and  muscle  building  materials  are  needed 
by  the  ewe  and  fortunately  these  same 
materials  will  encourage  the  milk  flow 
after  the  lamb  is  born.  The  old  reliable 
feeds  for  breeding  ewes  are:  clover  or 
alfalfa  ha}’’,  whole  oats  or  barley  and 
oats  and  wheat  bran.  Other  valuable 
feeds  are:  root  crops,  corn  silage,  bean 
pods  and  corn  fodder  and  I  have  known 
sheepmen  to  fill  up  the  racks  with  straw 
at  oed  time  just  to  add  variety  to  their 
roughage. 

At  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  it 
was  found  that  with  160  pound  ewes  a 
ration  of  oats  .35  pounds,  corn  silage  1.7, 
mixed  hay  2.96  caused  a  daily  gain  of 
.16  pounds  over  a  period  of  90  days.  An¬ 
other  ration  fed  consisted  of  grain  mix¬ 
ture  of  oats  two  parts,  bran  one  part, 
corn  one  part,  1.04  pounds  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  being  fed  with  four  pounds  of 
clover  hay.  The  daily  gain  was  .14 
pounds  over  a  period  of  120  days.  These 
are  given  to  illustrate  what  is  required 
by  a  pregnant  ewe  in  a  day  when  she 
is  gaining  as  she  should. 

A  Good  Old  Standby 

It  is  difficult  to  improve  the  much 
use  grain  mixture  of  two  parts  whole 
oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran  fed  with 
mixed  or  clover  hay — ewes  fed  clover 
hay  with  this  grain  mixture  should 
really  have  some  carbonaceous  rough- 
age  along  with  such  a  ration.  Good 
bright  corn  stover  is  excellent.  Properly 
speaking  stover  means  corn  with  ears 
removed.  Silage  is  good  for  it  supplies 
the  much  needed  succulence  without 
which  a  real  professional  shepherd  would 
feel  lost.  In  3’our  countr}’  it  would 
seem  that  much  low-priced  cabbage 
could  be  used  to  supplj’-  succulence. 
After  lambing,  ewes  that  are  highly  fed 
on  hay  and  grain  may  produce  milk  that 
the  lambs  cannot  handle. 

It  is  an  old  rule  that  a  ewe  -wull  eat 
her  weight  in  hay  a  month  but  much  de¬ 
pends  on  what  she  has  in  addition  to 
hay.  Very  little  corn  should  be  fed 
pregnant  ewes  in  good  condition  close 
to  lambing  time — especially  our  mutton 
breeds. 

For  hot-house  Iambs  you  will  no 
doubt  feed  the  lambs  behind  creeps.  A 
good  mixture  that  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  start  the  lambs  off  is: 
crushed  oats  2  parts,  ground  corn  2 
parts,  wheat  bran  one  part  and  linseed 
oil  meal  one  part. 


quite  distincti've  where  large  flocks  are 
kept  on  high-priced  land  and  affords  an 
eloquent  testimonial  to  the  value  of 
sheep  manure  in  the  production  of  truck 
and  other  intensive  crops. — Mark  J. 
Smith. 


Points  to  Consider  in  Selecting 
Milk  Goats 

EL  milk  goats  are  not  profitable 
animals  but  here  are  some  points  to 
consider  in  purchasing  stock. 

Each  breed  has  its  characteristics,  but 
personally  I  know’  nothing  of  importance 
about  any  other  breed  than  Saanens. 
One  starting  in  the  business  would  no 
doubt  do  best  to  select  the  breed  which 
the  majority  of  breeders  nearest  him 
own,  as  by  so  doing  exchange  at  breed¬ 
ing  time  and  accommodation  in  buying 
or  selling  would  probably  help  consider¬ 
ably. 

When  purchasing  a  goat  considerable 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  con¬ 
formation  of  the  animal.  A  grade  doe 
is  one  whose  sire  is  pure-bred  and  if  the 
dam  is  also  a  grade,  each  generation 
brings  it  nearer  pure.  Pure-breds  are 
those  having  hotlk  sire  and  dame  of 
pure-bred  stock  of  the  same  breed.  Cross 
breeding  of  pure  stock  (stock  of  dif¬ 
ferent  hreds)  will  result  in  kids  having 
to  be  registered  as  grades,  the  breed  of 
the  kid  being  determined  by  that  of  its 
sire. - 

Fine  Points  of  Good  ,  Milkers 

Some  does  give  a  lot  of  milk  when 
fresh  hut  only  for  a  few  months,  will 
milk  continually  and  are  hard  to  dry 
off,^ — so  giving  more  milk  in  the  long 
run.  As  a  rule  good  milkers  have  a 
rather  long  hut  well  made  head  with 
broad  forehead,  and  tapering  toward  the 
muzzle.  The  horns,  if  any,  should  be 
small  and  tapering.  The  doe  should 
possess  a  feminine  appearance  especially 
about  the  face  and  her  ears  should  not 
be  coarse.  A  masculine  looking  doe 
will  rarely  make  a  good  milker.  The 
neck  should  he  rather  thick  and  tapering 
toward  the  throat.  A  long  deep  body 
usually  indicates  a  heavy  milker.  Depth 
back  of  the  shoulders  indicate  a  good 
constitution.  A  good  type  of  doe  should 
be  wedge-shape-^hat  is,  she  should  be 
deeper  at  hind  quarters  than  chest,  also 
broader  over  hips  than  at  shoulders. 
The'  back  of  the  animal  should  be 
straight  and  free  from  surplus  flesh  as 
their  food  is  converted  into  milk  rather 
than  fat.  The  hip  bones  are  generally 
prominent  and  should  not  be  too  close 
together.  The  hide  should  be  loose  and 
of  medium  thickness.  I  large  udder  is 
not  alwaj’S  an  indication  of  a  good 
milker — some  of  the  best  producers  show 
very  little  udder  when  dry,  while  a  large  ' 
udder  may  be  meat}’.  The  teats  should 
ijc  o'"  fair  size — well  apart  and  will  de¬ 
velop  with  milking. 

Doe  Best  At  Five  Years 

If  a  registered  goaT  is  purchased  the 
buyer  should  receive  a  certificate  of 
registry  transferred  to  him.  By  pur¬ 
chasing  kids  the  cost  is  much  less. 

The  doe  is  said  to  be  in  her  prime 
when  five  to  seven  years  of  age  and 
they  generally  live  to  be  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

In  selecting  a  buck  he  should  differ 
from  the  doe  in  those  points  where  mas¬ 
culinity  shows  itself.  The  head  will  be 
stronger  and  more  masculine.  The  neck 
will  have  a  prominent  crest  and  the 
shoulders  will  be  heavier  and  the  back 
more  masculine.  The  hips  will  be  some¬ 
what  narrower  and  the  hide  may  also 
be  a  little  thicker.  The  buck  should 
always  be  pure-bred  and  it  is  best  to 
find  out  all  particulars  concerning  his 
ancestry. 
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Locating  Trouble  Makers 

Dairymen  Who  Found,  and  Sold  Non-Producers 


WHETHER  you  keep  cows,  or  your 
cows  keep  you,  you  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  tbe  records  given  on  this  page 
of  what  the  men  are  doing  in  different 
cowtesting  associations.  Although  it  is 
easier  to  get  good  records  by  belonging 
to  a  dairy  improvement  or  cowtesting  as¬ 
sociation,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Any  dairyman  can  get  some  very  valu¬ 
able  records  himself  if  he  is  willing  to 
make  a  little  additional  effort.  As  far 
as  the  butterfat  is  concerned,  it  is  fairly 
constant  for  the  breed.  It  is  tire  amount 
of  milk  that  the  cow  gives  that  really  de¬ 
termines  the  biggest  part  of  the  story. 
Therefore,  the  chief  way  of  finding 
whether  or  not  a  cow  is  any  good  is  to 
weigh  her  milk. 

It  is  not  necessary  either  to' weigh  every 
day.  Of  course,  this  is  ideal  for  more 
interest  would  be  taken,  in  her  production 
from  day  to  day  if  daily  weights  were 
taken,  but  nearly  as  good  results  can  be 
obtained  by  weighing  the  cow’s  milk  at 
the  morning  and  evening  milking  once  a 
week  and  taking  the  result  as  an  average 
for  that  week. 


HAMILTON  ^  R.  H.  Bresee 

There  is  more  interest  being  shown 
in  the  association  work  in  Madison 
county  at  the  present  time,  than  at  any 
time  since  the  association  was  organized 
nearly  five  years  ago.  The  highest  herd 
in  the  association  is  a  grade  Holstein 
herd  of  32  cows,  25  of  which  are  in 
milk,  the  average  of  which  for  jthc  month 
of  October  is  1187.2  pounds  milk,  42.7 
pounds  fat.  This  herd  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  Williams,  from  different 
farmers  around  this  section.  The  rough- 
age_  is  all  hay,  of  good  cfpality,  and  the 
grain  ration  is  equal  parts,  wheat  mixed 
feed,  hominy,  and  oil  meal,  which  gives 
US  about  a  20  per  cent,  protein  ration. 
This  association  has  taken  on  two  new 
members  this  month,  and  has  one  ready 
to  start  next  month.  The  boarder  cows 
fare  hard  in  my  association,  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  realize  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
have  them  around. 

MONROE  G.  E.  Upton 

In  welcoming  our  new  members  it 
may  be  well  to  note  that  some  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  steps  to  improve  their 
herds.  For  instance,  some  have  sold 
off  their  entire  grade  herds  and  in  their 
place  purchased  a  few  purebreds  as  a 


FIVE  HIGH  COWS  FOR  BUTTERFAT  IN  THE  DAIRY  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1924 

Owner 

W.  W.  Fortune,  Essex,  N.  Y. 

M.  R.  Pardee,  N.  Clymer,  N.  Y. 

P.  Schneible  &  Sons,  Rome,  N. 

L.  Anson,  Clinton,  N.  Y, 

O.  E.  Cross,  Niobe,  N.  Y. 


Even  getting  the  weights  once  a  month 
is  better  than  nothing.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  are  weight  sheets,  which  American 
Agriculturist  will  be  glad  to  furnish  upon 
request;  a  pair  of  milk  scales,  which  can 
be  supplied  by  almost  any  good  hard¬ 
ware  store,  dairy  supply  house,  or  mail 
order  concern;  and  interest  enough  to  take 
the  trouble  to  do  the  weighing. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  year;  why 
not  give  it  a  trial  and  find  out  for  sure 
which  individuals  in  your  dairy  are  paying 
for  their  feed  and  which  you  are  carrjung 
at  a  loss? 

There  follow  the  names  of  dairymen, 
many  of  them  owners  of  grade  dairies, 
together  with  the  names  of  their  cows 
which  have  made  good  in  cowtesting  as¬ 
sociations  in  New  York  State  during  the 
month  of  October.  Look  them  over.  Prob- 
ab  t)f  these  men  are  your  neigh¬ 

bors.  The  information  is  supplied  by  Mr. 
George  W.  Tailby,  Jr.,  supervisor  of 
Dairy  Improvement  Associations  of  New 
York  State. 


County 

Breed 

Age 

Lbs. 

Fat 

Lbs. 

Milk 

Essex 

67.4 

1606.2 

Chautauqua 

Short  Horn 

65.8 

1644.0 

Oneida 

G.  H. 

8 

64.1 

1830.0 

Oneida 

Ayr, 

7 

62.7 

1959.2 

Chautauqua 

Jersey 

13 

61.5 

750.0 

a  month  foundation  herd 

while 

others 

for  the 

SHERMAN 


L.  B.  Mapes 


The  four  highest  herds  for  October  are: 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

No. 

Milk 

Fat 

Cows 

N.  O.  Hadley 

. 1127 

35.8 

12 

John  Gu.iton  . 

31.3 

8 

J.  B.  Lowe  . . 

31.2 

13 

C.  G.  White  . . 

. 625 

30.5 

18 

CHENANGO  VALLEY 

w.  w. 

Sadler* 

Air.  Neidlinger's  cow,  “Aaggie”  still 
stands  at  the  nead  of  the  list  oi  butter¬ 
fat  and  this  is  her  second  month  since 
freshening.  For  October  she  has  71.42 
pounds  ot  fat  and  1785.6  pounds  of  milk. 
Mr.  Peckham  has  a  cow,  “White  Face” 
that  has  tied  Aaggie  for  pounds  of  milk 
but  not  for  fat. 

SOUTH  LEVyiS  H.  L.  Stahlmati 

During  October  232  cows  were  tested, 
220  milking  and  12  dry.  Earl  Potter’s 
No.  9  shows  the  most  profit  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year.  She  pro¬ 
duced  7637  pounds  milk  and  277  pounds 
fat,  average  test  3.62.  At  $1.88  per  cwL 
we  have  $143.42  for  milk  and  taking  out 
$37.35  for  cost  leaves  $106.07  profit  over 
teed  cost.  Six  cows  made  the  honor 

M  11  u  Algr..  of  Constable 

Hall  Farm,  Constableville,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently  purchased  purebred  Holsteins  for 
oundation  stock.  These  females  have 
very  creditable  records.  Lewis  County 
farmers^  who  are  in  the  market  for  high 
production  bulls  in  the  future  should 
look  at  this  stock  so  near  at  home. 


time  have  merely  sold  their  low  pro¬ 
ducers  and  either  purchased  better 
grades  or  a  few  pure  breds.  Already 
we  find  some  new  members  w’ho 
have  cows  appearing  on  the  honor  roll. 
One  of  the  most  striking  facts  to  be 
learned  in  connection  with  the  honor 
roll,  is  that  there  appears  to  be  an  utter 
lack  of  sympathy  for  “Star  Boarders” 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  whose  cows 
appear  most  frequently  on  the  honor 
roll.  In  other  words,  these  men  have 
no  time  for  an  average,  a  fair  or  a 
pretty  good  cow.  She  has  to  produce 
the  goods  or  lose  her  boarding  place. 

BOONVILLE  H.  L.  Stahiman 

During  October  398  cows  were  tested, 
342  milking  and  56  being  dry.  There 
were  27  cows  on  the  honor  roll,  14  of 
which  belonged  to  Thomson  &  Son  at 
Holland  Patent.  Schneible  &  Sons’ 
“Betz”  a  grade  Holstein  is  high  this 
month.  She  produced  66.7  pounds  fat 
from  1906.5  pounds  milk. 

FIRST  ONEIDA  K.  Scholefield 

Earl  Davies  had  high  herd  average, 
with  his  23  cows  averaging  935  pounds 
milk  and  30  pounds  butterfat.  Kenotin 
Farms  second  with  herd  of  23  averaged 

900.1  milk  and  35  pounds  butterfat  This 
includes -<jnly  the  cows  in  milk. 

SARATOGA  H.  L.  Barnes 

Clifford  Rugg  has  a  grade  Guernsey 
that  has  been  fresh  six  months  making 

340.2  pounds  fat,  her  high  month  being 
July  when  ’ she  made  75.6  pounds  fat, 
low  month  October  40.3  pounds. 

DRYDEN  w.  A.  Boyd 

The  herds  of  Thomas  Halbert  and 
Howard  Howland  passed  clean  Tubercu¬ 
lin  tests  last  month. 

Ten  boarder  cows  were  sold  during 
the  month. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Kill  a  Kowl 

I  will  be  glad  to  cooperate,  providing 
at  least  one  thousand  other  dairymen 
will  do  the  same,  in  selling  or  killing 
FOR  BEEF  PURUOSES  at  least  one 
of  the  poorest  producers  in  my  heard  be¬ 
tween  now  and  March  1,  1925. 

Name  . . .  ...- 

Address  > .  . . .... , . . , 

Cut  this  out,  sign  it  and  send  to  to 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


De  Laval  Separators  have 
done  more  than  any  other 
factor  to  change  dairying 
from  a  “pin  money”  proposition 
to  the  largest  and  most  profitable 
branch  of  agriculture.  The  original 
centrifugal  separator  to  begin  with,  De 
Lavals  have  led  in  every  important  im¬ 
provement,  and  today  the  latest 

Improved  De  Laval  Separator 

is  generally  acknowledged  as  being  the  best 
cream  separator  ever  made.  Among  other  im¬ 
provements  and  refinements  it  has  a  self¬ 
centering  bowl  which  eliminates  vibration, 
causing  it  to  nm  smoother  and  easier.  It  gives 
you  a  richer,  smoother,  higher-testing  cream, 
and  skims  cleaner  under  aU  conditions.  It  soon 
pays  for  itself. 


Trade  Allowance 

Old  centrifugal  cream  separa¬ 
tors  of  any  age  or  make  accepted 
as  partial  payment  on  new  Do 
Xiavals.  Sold  on  easy  terms  from 

$6.60  to  $14*30 
Down 

the  balance  in  XS  easy 
monthly  payments 
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The  Formula  / 
Never  Changes! 


The  name  “Larro”  on  a  bag  of  dairy  feed  means  that  the 
contents  are  of  highest  quality,  anid  that  the  formula 
never  changes.  One  bag  of  Larro  is  exactly  the  same  as  any 
other,  regardless  of  when  or  where  purchased.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  a  continuance  of  this  policy,  which  13  years 
ago  was  written  into  our  manufacturing  creed. 

Ask  your  Dealer  sat 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 


CATTLE 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

nfforWe  are  offering  choice  of  two  bull 
opeuiai  uiioi  j-aiygg  about  eight  months  old  for 

Price  $100.00 

Both  bulls  sired  by  May  Rose  bulls  and  out  of 
cows  either  on  test  or  with  official  records.  Send 
for  pedigrees  and  description,  they  arc  bargains. 
Herd  officially  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

OAKS  FARM  Cohasset,  Mass. 


HOLSTEINS  &  GUERNSEYS 

250  head  of  fresh  cows  and  close  springers  to 
select  from.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  fancy 
young  cows  that  are  large  in  size  and  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  it  will  pay  you  to  see  this  stock.  Tuber¬ 
culin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  1476 

lUUcpY  calves,  either  sex  from  1  month 
JCitvDEil  to  8  months  old  for  $40  and  up. 
Bred  from  world’s  record  stock. 

S.  B.  HUNT,  Hunt.  Liv.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


If  Y  ou  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  SeU  or  Trade 
ADVERTISE 
in  the  Classfied  Colums  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


What  Oar  Livestock  Advertisers  Sa; 

“The  American  Agriculturist  gives  us 
the  best  service  of  any  paper  we  have 
ever  used  for  live  stock  advertising." 

Railway  View  FarmjL 
Hastings,  N.  Y.” 


“I  have  had  very  good  results  from  my 
previous  “ads’*  and  expect  this  one  to 
do  as  well. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Century  Stock  Farm, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y." 

R,  Hill, 

Let  The 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Sell  Your  Stock 


200— Pigs  For  Sale— 200 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Berkshire 
and  Chester  Cross.  All  good  healthy  pigs 
six  to  seven  weeks  old,  $3.75  each;  eight 
weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  will  ship  from  one 
to  fifty  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass 
When  writing  to  advertiser*  be  sure  to 
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Buy  Empire  State  Holsteins 

IN  THE 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SALE 

(FIFTH  ANNUAD 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Jan.  14-15 

State  Fair  Grounds  Coliseum 


Over  30  of  New  York’s  Leading’  Breeders  of  Holsteins  are 
consigning  some  of  the  best  animals  of  the  breed  in  the  State 
to  make  this  sale  a  success. 

About  half  the  herds  consigning  are  FULLY  ACOEED- 
FTED,  many  more  have  passed  one  or  more  clean  tests,  and  all 
are  under  Federal  Supervision. 

All  Guaranteed  Under  a  60-Day  Rest 

% 

GREAT  PRODUCING  COWS  with  records  up  to  33  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days — ^the  kind  that  pay  a  profit  at  the  pail. 
The  Holstein  is  the  cow  for  the  Farmer  and  Dair3anan  as  well 
as  for  the  Fancier — particularly  the  kind  of  Holsteins  that  are 
offered  in  this  sale.  They  have  Size,  Capacity,  Type,  Quality, 
Rich  Breeding,  and  are  Real  Producers. 

Bulls  For  Herd  Sire  Purposes 

The  bulls  offered  are  few  in  number  but  very  choice — 
good  enough  to  head  really  high  class  herds.  About  half  a 
dozen  of  them  are  from  dams  with  records  of  30,  33,  34,  35  and 
36  lbs.  butter  in  seven  days,  and  others  not  far  below  these 
figures.  They  are  sired  by  New  York  State’s  best  and  most 
famous  sires. 

The  following  list  of  responsible  breeders  are  consignors: 
Dr.  D.  B.  Armstrong 
Eli  H.  Bodine 
A.  S.  Chase 
Clair  Cobb 
Robert  Curren 
J.  E.  Dalrymple 
John  A.  Hamer 
Glenn  German 
A.  A.  Hartshorn 
John  M.  Howard 
Oscar  Kahler  &  Son 
Maaikenshof 
D.  C.  Middleton 
Mundoe  &  Quinn 
Olcutt  Farms 


Oswego  River  Stock  Farm 
K.  A.  Overton 
E.  L.  Pohl 
Frank  L.  Ronas 
Geo.  W.  Roy  &  Son 
M.  I.  Roy 
A.  H.  Shawl 
George  N.  Smith 

E.  F.  Spaulding 
R.  M.  Stone  &  Son 
R.  M.  Thompson 
Leon  E.  Washburn 

F.  A.  Wigston 
Witter  Estate 
Yates  Farms 


The  State  Association  Stands  Squarely  Behind  the  Consignors. 
For  Catalogs  and  Full  Information,  Write 

New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Ass’n. 

C.  F.  Bigler,  Pres,  and  Sec.  224  Wieting  Blk.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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New  York  Farm  News 

Western  New  York  Crop  Notes  by  M,  C.  Burritl 


\y.^ INTER  is  on  in  earnest  now — a 

VV  little  earlier  tlian  usual  too.  Since 
my  last  notes  were  written  we  have  uatl 
considerable  open  weather  in  which  most 
of  the  ditching  out  of  fields  for  winter 
has  been  accomplished  and  a  good  bit 
of  fall  plowing  done.  At  present,  De¬ 
cember  20,  we  are  in  the  grip  of  a 
peculiarly  severe  ice  storm,  tor  nearly 
two  days  it  rained  a  fine  mist  whicii 
iroze  as  soon  as  it  fell.  Roads  are  a 
glare  of  ice,  so  hard  that  chains  on  the 
car  wheels  do  not  dig  in,  but  become  like 
skates  under  the  cars.  I  never  saw  more 
slippery  roads.  The  trees  too  are  all 
covered  wdth  a  coating  of  ice.  Small 
branches  and  possibly  buds  have  been 
uroken  by  a  wind  which  snaps  them  off, 
brittle  with  ice  as  they  are. 

Both  the  cabbage  and  the  apple 
markets  have  been  draggy  all  the 
month.  Cabbage  is  selling  lor  from  ten 
to  fifteen  dollars  a  ton  F.  O.  B.  but  it 
has  to  be  choice  to  bring  the  top  price. 
The  average  price  is  nearer  twelve  dol¬ 
lars.  When  storage  shrinkage  and 
handling  costs  are  deducted,  this  is  no 
better  than  the  fall  price. 

Apple  Market  Dragging 

The  appie  market  has  not  responded 
to  the  storage  report  of  December  1 
as  was  anticipated  m  spite  of  tne  fact 
that  this  showed  about  oU  per  cent,  less 
holdings  tnan  a  year  ago.  Frices  have 
held  very  w'ell  but  sates  are  not  at  all 
brisk.  Eateiy  there  is  some  tenaency 
to  reduce  prices  siigntiy  in  oruer  to 
move  the  fruit. 

I  he  present  and  the  following  week 
represents  tne  mst  reai  luu  i.t  lax  ill 
work  due  both  to  the  weather  and  to  the 
holiday  season.  1  he  last  year  s  w'ork  is 
pretty  well  closed  up  or  as  near  as  it  is 
likely  to  be.  'mere  is  inucn  corn  to  be 
husked  and  more  plowing  might  have 
been  done.  But  these  tasks  must  go  over 
into  next  year  now. 

It  won’t  be  long  now  belore  farmers 
thougiits  will  be  turning  to  the  new 
year  s  work  ahead.  Furenases  oi  seed, 
lertiiizer,  new  equipment  hinge  on  tne 
•making  of  another  year’s  pians.  '’ihen  * 
tne  pruning,  the  worning  up  ot  tne  year  s 
wood  supply  overnauiing  equipment  and 
other  enuiess  tasks  must  be  aone  before 
spring  opens  ui). 

Good  Time  To  Read 

These  ougnt  to  be  days  tor  reading. 
Most  of  us  GO  too  little  oi  it.  In  taking 
an  inventory  ot  reading  matter,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  it,  especially 
good  tree  agricultural  and  business  mat¬ 
ter.  I  find  no  less  tnan  ten  good  puuli- 
cations  on  my  desk  ad  of  wdiich  are  use¬ 
ful  and  all  ot  which  I  try  to  read  more 
or  less.  Two  of  these  I  vaiue  especially: 
Dr.  Warren’s  “Farm  Economics’’  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  by  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  “Agriculture  Economics” 
published  monthly  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  These  are  quite 
necessary  to  keeping  abreast  of  economic 
conditions.  Other  good  United  States 
department  publications  are;  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Cooperation,”  interesting  news 
of  cooperatives  everywhere,  “Marketing 
Activities,”  “Crops  and  Markets,”  the 
“Official  Record,”  and  market  reports. 
Add  to  these  the  County  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  News  and  the  National 
City  Bank  monthly  statement  of  econ¬ 
omic  conditions  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  a  farmer  being  uninformed  about  his 
business  life  and  conditions. 

But  these  of  course,  aren’t  all  tlie 
available  current  reading  matter  a  farmer 
should  have  available.  “American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  “The  Dairymens  Leagu'e 
News”  and  the  State  College  Student 
Magazine,  “The  Cornell  Countryman,” 
give  one  the  farm  news  of  the  day  and 
stimulate  one’s  thinking.  For  general 
reading  the  “National  monthly  maga¬ 


zine,  two  women’s  magazines,  two  rei 
ligious  papers  and  two  children’s  mag^-! 
zines,  completes  the  list.  This  is  ter 
more  subscriptions  papers  to  be  addet 
to  the  free  list,  making  twenty  in  all  for 
current  reading.  Is  it  too  many?  Of 
course,  even  a  large  family  cannot  reac 
them  all,  perhaps  not  even  look  them  all 
over.  W oold  it  be  better  to  concentrate 
on  a  half  dozen? 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  a  world  of] 
books,  many  of  which  every  well  in¬ 
formed  person  must  read.  Here  dis¬ 
criminating  choice  is  important.  I  ai.. 
especially  fond  of  good  biography.  The 
helpful  direction  in  reading  which  goes 
with  a  book-shelf  like  the  “Harvard 
Classic’’,  vvite  and  I  find  most  stunulat-j 
ing  and  helpful  for  “fifteen  miiiutes” 
day.— M.  C.  Burritt. 


G.  L.  F.  Buys  Share  In 

liig  jj  erDuizer  Plant 

'  I  'HE  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  oj 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  recently  completed  the 
purchase  of  a  part  interest  in  the  Sum4 
mers  Fertilizer  Company  at  BaltimoreJ 
^  recent  announcement  by 
N.  h.  Webb  of  Cortland,  president  of 
the  Exchange. 

A  plant,  which  is  located  on  deep  watcH 
in  the  Baltimore  harbor,  formerly  ownec 
by  the  Hubbard  Fertilizer  Company,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Summers  Com¬ 
pany.  During  the  past  several  weeks  re¬ 
pairs  and  additions  have  been  made  to 
complete  its  facilities  for  handling  a  large 
volume  of  mixed  fertilizer,  acid  phosphate ' 
and  fertilizer  ingredients.  The  plant  is 
now  in  operation. 

“The  board  of  directors  and  management 
of  the  G.  L.  F.  has  contemplated  this  move 
for  some  time,”  says  Mr.  Webb’s  state- 
ment.  The  purchase  of  an  interest  ia 
tlie  Summers  Company  is  in  accord  with 
our  policy  of  controlling  the  manufacture 
of  the  farm  supplies  handled  by  the  Ex¬ 
change  for  farmers. 

“This  arrangement  gives  patrons  of  the 
Exchange  the  advantage  of  combining 
their  fertilizer  volume  with  that  of  the- 
Summers  Company,  and  it  gives  the  Ex¬ 
change  the  very  important  advantage  of  an 
experienced  manufacturing  personnel,  al¬ 
ready  employed.  "I'lic  location  of  the  plant 
is  particularly  desirable,  as  it  can  receive 
raw  materials  direct  from  ocean  going 
vessels. 

“The  announcement  has  already  been 
made  to  G.  L.  F.  shareholders  that  savings 
during  the  first  year  or  two  will  be  held 
as  surplus ;  thereafter  such  savings  will  go 
into  the  patronage  dividend  fund  and  will 
be  returned  on  a  pro-rata  basis  to  pa¬ 
trons.”  , 

Mr.  Webb  and  W.  L.  Gay,  manager  of  I 
the  G.  L.  F.  fertilizer  service,  have  been' 
made  members  of  tlie  board  of  directors 
of  the  Summers  organization.  Mr,  Gay  is 
also  on  the  executive  committee. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Essex  County — Detober  was  a  very  dry 
month  here  in  Essex  County  which  aided 
the  harvesting  of  crops  but  delayed  plow¬ 
ing.  Less  plowing  than  usual  has  been 
done  this  fall  due  to  dry  weather.  Pota¬ 
toes  were  a  bumper  crop,  but  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  the  second  week  in  December  tliey  are 
rotting  badly.  Much  corn  is  fed  to  pigs 
and  cattle.  Threshing  is  done.  Some  oats 
ran  too  poor  to  thresh.  Fall  pigs  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  $2.50  apiece  at  4  to  5  weeks  old. 
Eggs  have  been  bringing  as  much  as  65c 
a  dozen. — M.  E.  B. 

Steuben  County — We  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  some  very  mild  weather  for  mid- 
December,  Farmers  are  threshing  beans, 
cutting  wood  and  butchering.  The  bean 
crop  has  turned  out  to  be  a  poor  one. 
Pods  are  not  filled  out.  Not  many  pota¬ 
toes  are  being  sold  at  present.  Most  are 
being  stored  for  higher  prices — 35  cents 
being  paid  at  the  present  time.  Common 
farm  horses  are  scarcely  worth  any¬ 
thing.  Many  tenants  are  leaving  the 
farms. — C.  H.  E. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


MILK  PRICES 


milk  in  the  201  to  ,210-mile  zone; 


The  Dairymen’s  Lcagu'c  Cooperative  Ckss  1  . $3,07  and  that  such  is  not  fit  for  consumption 

Association  announces  the  following  2  .  2.20  Just  before  Christmas  express  fowls 

prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  Class  3  . .  1.75  which  were  in  light  supply  met  slow 

during  the  month  of  January  for  milk  Class  4  price  determined  by  butter  sale,  although  chickens  were  workinp- 

testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  20i  to  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York  out  fairly  well.  Much  In  contract 
210  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is  market.  fowls,  broilers  were  decidedly  firm 


poultry  is  diseased  liberty  bonds,  certificates  of  indebted¬ 


ness,  bills  owed  you,  and  cash. 

After  inventorying  all  resources  next 
list  the  liabilities.  These  will  include 
mortgages,  notes  and  bills  owed.  Then 
make  a  summary  of  all  the  resources 


to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  prices  /  advanced  from  $2.80  to  $3.07,  Poultry  other  than  chickens  have  met  a  liabilities  as  shown  in  the  center  of 

mentioned  below  are  not  received  by  the  y^’^ile  Class  2  adi^nc^  20c,  and  Class  good  market.  Express  turkeys  have  first  page 

farmer,  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  repre-  ^  advanced  10c  over  December  prices.  been  meeting  a  better  markpt  Aftpr  -..rM,  i-,-,,  *  i 

«...  ul,.  Non-Poo.  cooperative  "  ^  Kar^eTcof/oi  7our  ZZZ 

1^1  coop-  .Ws  Poiat'andTrSwefe^ru^l'cInS 


Class  1  Fluid  milk . $3.07 

Class  2A  Fluid  cream .  2.10 

Class  2B  Ice  cream  . 2.25 

Class  2C  Soft  cheese . .  2.15 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk .  1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  pov/der. . . .  1.85 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.65 


erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  .  ^2.80 

Class  2  9  9(\ 

Class  3A . ;;;;  {^o 

Class  3B  .  1,75 

Class  2  advanced  20c  over  the  De- 


Class  4  price  will  be  based  on  butter  price,  while  Class  3A  advanced 

and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the  t  ......  i-.  . 

New  York  market.  Interstate  Producers 

These  prices  are  the  same  as  those  for  .  The  New  York  State  _  Milk  Producers 
December,  with  two  exceptions.  Classes  Association  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
3A  and  3B  have  advanced  10c  in  each  announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
case.  the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 

Sheffield  Producers  “'1^ 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an-  prfee  fs  ^29  “  *■>= 


Bounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 


LET  US  TAN 
YOURHIDE.^ 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 
lAny  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 

Buch  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
musktat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
Style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you. Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK,  Tdls 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeincr 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  be 
jnaae  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stocli. ♦Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
j  cold,  storage.  Taxidermy 

•nd  Head  Mounting.  Write  today.  « 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

custom  fanner#  and  furriers  in  the  Worid 

560  Lyeli  Are.,  Bochester.  IV-  Y- 


POWER  MILKER 


Complete  SfmVYOl?  GEt'iT 


8aod  for  oenM*  APP  ^  FkoM 
tJenal  offorl  Milk  rmsBOBOB 

18  to  40  cowi  an  hoar— eaaj,  Cocto 
cothiair  tofostall.  Easy  to  cleaa.. 
Milks  the  boman  way— sasy  oa 
•  tfao  cows,  30  Days  Trial— 
10  Year  Guarantee*- Casfi 
or  Easy  Tarms— a  year  to 
Pay-^  Write  for  FREE 
BOOKr  “Hoi  “  ■ 

Mllkere'*.  Get 


[ow  to.  Jadae 
years  aewl 


—  V  - yvum  nnwi 

Ottawa Mfg.  Co.  Box607  Magee  Bldg.  Pittsburgh, Pa, 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
-eggs  for  hatching.  Pebruray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL  POSITION  wanted  on 
commercial  farm  or  estate  by  married  man 
(32)  no  family.  Two  years  of  training  in 
Animal  Husbandry  at  Iowa  State  College 
Md  twelve  years  of  practical  experience 
handling  help,  crops,  farm  machinery  and 
pure-bred  livestock.  First  class  credentials 
and  detailed  record  to  anyone  desiring  ser 
▼ices.  G-Box  65,  New  Jersey  State  Home 
for  Boys,  Jamesburg,  N,  J. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  my  free  Guide  Books  “How  to  Ob¬ 
tain  a  Patent”  and  “Invention  and  Industry^'  and 
“Record  of  Inventions”  blank  before  disclosing  in- 
Jentjons.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
tor  instructions.  Promptness  assured.  No  charge 
for  above  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Reg- 
Patent  Lawyer,  736  Security  Bank  Build- 
fa*,  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office. 
Washington,  D,  C. 


Stock 


Haavos,  Coughs,  Condition, 
ar.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 

Heaves  or  money  back,  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

Tbs  Newton  Ramsdy  Co. 
Tolodo,  Ohio, 


TRAPPFR^  Money  counts.  Better  prices— 
timi  I  Lllu  better  grading — reliable  ouota- 
J5IISIIISI5IZIIS  tions  means  more  money.  We 
need  your  Furs— You  need  us. 
Free  bait.  Price  lists,  tags,  etc.  O.  FER¬ 
RIS  &  CO.,  Dept.  17,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing 
i.  lbs.  11.60;  10  lbs.  J2.50.  Smoking,  6  lbs. 

10  Ihs.  $2.00.  Pay  when  received 
«p©  and  recipe  free.  Farmers  Tobacco 
Union,  D1,  Paducah,  Ky. 
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BUTTER  MARKET  EASIER 

The  butter  market  has  taken  on  an 
easier  tone  and  in  some  quarters  it  looks 
as  though  a  weakness  will  develop. 

Fresh  goods  have  been  coming  in  quite 
freely  which,  added  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  business  that  is  being  done 
in  storage  butter,  has  resulted  in  con¬ 
siderable  accumulations  and  the  result¬ 
ing  easier  feeling  in  the  market.  Just 
before  Christmas,  there  was  very  free 
buying  on  the  part  of  jobbers  of  fresh 
goods  to  carry  over  the  holidays.  In 
general,  however,  the  buying  is  cautious 
and  only  heavy  enough  to  meet  current 
needs.  As  a  result  fresh  goods  have 
not  cleaned  up  as  well  as  they  should. 

CHEESE  MARKET  FIRM 

The  cheese  market  continues  to  main¬ 
tain  its  firm  tone,  although  trading  has 
been  a  little  bit  quieter  and  prices  have 
been  maintained  right  along.  Advices 
from  the  West  indicate  that  prices  are 
higher  out  there  and  asking  prices  on 
fresh  cheese  in  Wisconsin  are  above  a 
parity  on  Netv  York.  The  demand  here  , 

IS  chiefly  for  fancy  held  stock.  Fresh  ^^^ter  figures  the  trade  took 

make  is  rather  quiet,  although  asking  better  and  buying  was  stimu- 

pnees  are  fairly  well  sustained.  Fancy  . 

whole  milk  State  flats,  held,  that  grade  the  condition  in  the  live 

fancy  to  special  are  bringing  from  23 poultry  market,  we  strongly  adyise  ship- 
to  24Kc,  while  average  run  hel.d  goods  to  write  their  commission  houses 

are  bringing  from  22  to  23c.  Fancy  to  ,  .fi^^  %  condition  of  the  mar- 

special  fresh  whole  milk  State  flats  are  ask  for  instructions  on  makinor 

bringing  from  22^  to  23c,  while  aver-  shipments.  It  is  rather  risky  to 

age  run  fresh  goods  are  qu-oted  at  22c.  ^^ock  in  a  hit  and  miss  fashion 

--onie  undergrades  have  been  cleaning  *“.^se  days.  The  market  is  too  uncer- 
up  as  low  as  18c,  but  these  stocks  have  chances. 


The  Market  at  a  Glance 

YnJt*  prices  on  the  New 

York  Market,  at  which  farm  products  of 

D^ember"  24?'^ 

Eggs,  nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

Jersey  hennery  whites,  closely  se¬ 
lected  .  <a  ^r.7n 

^Extra^w/  67to68 

Firsts  .T!.V  *.’ . 63  to  65 

'*“=•■  I i 

Pullets  r. .  .  . . .  57  to  59 

browns,  extras  66  to  68 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors.  51  to  63 

-Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted)  high  score  (93 

(92-;^Ve)Vc . 

i^irsfs  (88-89  score) .  33  to  40 

Timothy  No,  3 . '///' 

Timothy  Sample  . . 

????’  clover  mixed  No.  2 
tAlfalfa,  first  cutting  No.  2  .. 

Oat  Straw  No.  1  . . . ] 

Beans  (domestic,  per  lb. V* 

Marrow  .....  ....  01/  ♦  tai/ 

Pea  . 914  to  10% 

Red  Kidney  . ^  ^'4 

Yellow  Eyes .... .  .  . ; ; ; ;  •  L  _f 
express  (cents  per  lb.) 

Fowls,  colored  fancy,  heavy  , 

^wls,  leghorns  and  poor 
Chickens,  colored  fancy  . 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Broilers,  colored  ........ 

Broilers,  leghorns 

Ducks,  nearby  . 

Ducks,  Long  Island  .....  .  _ 

Turkeys  . \  jq 

Live  Stock  (cents  per  lb!) 

Calves,  good  to  medium  .  10 

Bulls,  common  to  good  ......  2-y2 

^mbs,  common  to  good .  11 14 

Meep,  common  to  good  .. 

Hogs,  Yorkers  (200  lbs.) 


•  « 

— 

25 

•  • 

IS 

— 

45 

— 

40 

45 

50 

50 

to  55 

.) 

10 

to  13 

2^  to  4 

llVz  to  ISiA 

•  • 

5 

to  eu 

•  • 

8^4  to  9% 

NO  CHANGE  IN  POTATOES 

There  is  no  change  in  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket.  Prices  remain  the  same  as  they 
were  last  week.  Long  Islands  have  been 
having  slow  movement  at  prices  we  re- 


been  fairly  well  cleaned  up,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  market  on  these  is  now  runniner 
as  high  as  2lJ-^c. 

EGG  PRICES  LOWER 

Nearby  eggs  are  coming  in  more  free-  ,  -  r--— 

ly  and  as  a  result  prices  are  a  few  cents  usually  anywhere  from  $2.25  to 

below  last  week.^  The  market  in  gen-  PF  pound  sack  F.  O.  B.  east 

eral  is  well  supplied.  Southern  sections  ,  points.  Bulk  stock  from  Long  Is- 
are  sending  in  more  fresh  stock  and  moving  quite  as  freely  and 

even  the  West  is  sending  in  a  little  bit  are  a  slight  bit  easier  and  lower, 

more  than  the  trade  really  needs,  in  and  Malnes  are  meeting’  the  same 

spite  of  the  serious  weather  conditions  J^^rket  they  had  last  week.  Maines  are 
out  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mar-  filing  delivered  in  New  York  City  at 
ket  is  in  such  a  condition  that  there  is  Prices  ranging  from  $2.00  to  $2.10  per 
some  shading  being  done  on  western  pound  sack.  States  are  still  around 
marks.  Naturally  these  conditions  are  to  $1.75. 

Ife  bS./S  become.e'Isfer  S’e/Sh  VALUES  SUSTAINED 

conditions.  The  fanciest  nearby  whites  Offerings  in  general  have  been  well 
are  meeting  a  more  or  less  of  a  quiet  sustained  on  all  varieties  during  the  past 
market,  and  some  receivers  report  the  week.  Red  kidneys  are  doing  a  little  bit 
lack  of  ability  to  effect  a  prornpt  clear-  better.  However,  trade  is  dull  and  nu¬ 
ance.  (Jases  showing  badly  mixed  sizes  interested. 

are  moving  very  slowly  and  prices  on - 

these  are  trending  easier.  Eggs  that  are 
well  packed,  especially  the  mediums,  are 
holding  steady.  It  is  very  likely  that 
from  now  on  we  are  going  to  see  a  more 


How  Much  Are  You  Really  Worth? 

{Continued  from  Page  3) 


critical  egg  market,  allowing,  of  course,  of  the  bins.  For  estimating  the 

for  climatic  conditions  that  may  create  quantity  of  silage  in  a  silo  use  capacity 
temporary  changes.  .  tables  found  in  silo  catalogues,  farm  ac- 

-  POULTRY  STILL  WEAK  count  books  or  furnished  by  yo’ir  farm 

«T>t.  1*  1,.  1  ,  *  bureau,  or  see  December  13  issue  of 

,7  American  Agricalturist. 

recovered  from  the  serious  set  back  it  a;*  •  a.  •  it  « 

suffered  following  the  declaration  of  the  inventorying  all  stock,  machm- 

embargo.  It  is  still  quite  a  cripple.  The  tools,  and  feed  and  supplies,  list 
fear  still  exists  in  those  quarters  where  ^*^7  other  assets  such  as  the  value  of 
large  quantities  of  live  poultry  enter  the  winter  grain  in  the  ground,  fall  plowing, 


Such  a 

summary  of  your  farm  inventory  will 
give  the  cashier  of  your  bank  a  good 
picture  of  your  farm  business  in  a  form 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  will  help 
you  to  establish  a  better  credit  standing 
with  your  bank. 

So  before  old  1924  gets  out  of  sight 
over  the  hill,  let’s  resolve  to  start  the 
1925  farm  year  off  in  a  business  like 
way  by  taking  a  farm  inventory  and 
filing  a  credit  statement  at  the  bank. 

Note — The  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
free  publication  entitled  “How  to  take 
a  Farm  Inventory  and  make  a  Credit 
Statement”  which  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  farmer  In  New  York  State  request- 
iog  it,  or  can  be  obtained  from  your 
farm  bureau.  This  bulletin  contains  full 
directions  for  taking  a  farm  inventory 
and  provides  space  for  recording  the 
1925  and  1926  inventories  and  also  con¬ 
tains  two  farm  credit  statements.  Other 
state  colleges  can  furnish  sijnilar  inven¬ 
tory  books. 

Color  Your  Butter 

‘‘Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning? 
add  one -half  tea¬ 
spoonful  t  o  each 
gallon  o  f  cream 
and  out  of  your 
churn  comes  butter 
of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  ta 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years  by 
all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color  butter¬ 
milk.  Tasteless.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write 
for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wellsfe  Richardson  Co..  Burlington,  Vt. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Cash  for  Old  Bags 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  ia 
or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Ref¬ 
erence  Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

652  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown,  Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Kook  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FRKE.  Your  Copy  ia  Read-. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

1 70  Market  SU  Salisbury.  Md. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$2,000  Secures  348-Acre  Farm 

20  Cattle,  3  Horses,  100  T.  Hay 

SO  sheep,  100  hens,  fine  collie,  250  bu. 
oats,  other  crops,  firewood,  winter  vege¬ 
tables,  modern  machinery  included  by  re¬ 
tiring  owner;  splendid  advantages,  high- 
producing  district;  173  acres  crop  land, 
woodland,  brook-watered  pasture,  fruit 
berries:  excellent  10-room  house,  beautiful 
surroundings,  big  cement-basement  bam, 
silo,  other  good  bldgs.  Bargain  at  $9000  for 
all,  only  $2000  needed.  Details  and  pictures 
attractive  farm  homes,  pg.  47  big  Bargain 
Catalog,  illus.  money-making  farms  and 
business  chances.  Free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  150R  Nassau  8t.,  New  York  City. 


ti 


You  own  property,  pay  taxes,  engage  in  productive  work  and  do 
your  part  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  yout  community.  These 
are  privileges  and  duties  of  good  citizenship. 


New  York  Central— “an  artificial  person  created  by  the  law” -tand 
“an  association  of  individuals  acting  together” — more  than  120,000 
*  in  number — likewise  owns  property,  pays  taxes,  engages  in  pro¬ 
ductive  work  and  does  its  part  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
thousands  of  communities. 

New  York  Central,  an  institution  engaged  in  the  public  service, 
strives  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  neighbor. 

It  represents  the  cooperative  effort  of  many  thousands  of  workers 
and  investors.  New  York  Central  Lines  carry  one -tenth  of  the 
rail-borne  commerce  of  the  nation;  they  pay  more  than  $100,000 
a  day  in  taxes;  they  distribute  more  than  $1,200,000  a  day  for 
wages  and  materials;  they  are  making  new  capital  outlays  for 
improvements  averaging  $50,000,000  a  year. 

New  York  Central  is  a  builder  of  national  prosperity, 
whose  destiny  is  bound  up  with  that  of  half  the  country. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  &ALBANy-MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIO  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &UKE  ERIE 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES. 

Agriculture  Relations  Department  Of^ces 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Colurhhnsi  Ohio 


on  Gallon  of  Gasoline 

Starts  Ea^  at  Zero 

wHhMrWiction  Carburetor 

Wo  cuarantoe  al!  other  cars 
nearly  doublo  present  mileage, 
power  and  flexibility.  Models  for 
^  any  car,  tiTick,  tractor,  marine  or 

stationary  engme. Wakes  old  cars  better  than  new.  See 
our  mileage  guarantees. 

Ford  . . ,  .34  mi.JChcvrolet  32  mi.lDodge. .  .28  mi. 
Maxwell .  30  mi .  I  Overland  .  32  mi .  lOakland  24  mi. 
Mileage  guarantee  on  any  other  car  sent  on  request. 

SENT  ON  30  DAY'S  TRIAL  drive  any 

car  in  hea^dcst  traflSc  without  shifting  gears.  Starts  off 
on  high  in  any  weather  without  priming  or  heating— 
No  j'^rking  or  choking.  Agents  Wanted. 

AIR^RICTION  CARBURETOR  COMPANY 
1474  Raymond  Building  ^  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


You  can  be  tjuichly  cured,  if  you 


h 

M  Send  10  cents  for  288 -page  book  on  Stammering  r.nd 
■m  Stuttering.  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  he  I 
Nb  cured  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogue^ 

a  5129  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  ill.  St.,  lodiaoapolit. 


Old  Morey  Wtned  T S S/S 

1913  with  Liberty  head,  (not  Buffalo).  We  pay  cash 
premiums  for  all  are  coins.  Send  4c  for  large 
Coin  Circular,  May  mean  much  profit  to  yon. 
Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  502,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex 


This  FREE  Book  Tell# 
you  Exactly  what  to  do 

Thirty  ONEyeara'succeaafulexperienc# 
boiled  dovm  'n^o  a96-pa2e  Book  that  cov¬ 
ers  '  verything  comp’etel  now  to  locate  and 
cure  netirly  every  known  'ind  of  lameness. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

cures  while  the  h  rse  works  and  earns.  Over 
405,000  sa  .shed  sers  know  its  value.  Read 
ho  wthey  solved  the  problem  and  saved  horses 
t  hen  everything  else  failed.  Guaranteed  by 
signed  SVIONEY-BACK  Contract  to  euro 
SPAVIN,  Ringbone  (except  low) ,'^horopin, 
or — Shoulder,  Knee,  Ank  e.  Hoof  orTendon 
disease.  Postal  card  or  letter  brings  you  a 
copy  of  ihis  Guarant  veterinaryadviceyou 
CEm  depend  upon  a  c’  the  Book— no  obliga* 
ion  whatever— all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

3-lil  State  Street  Bin  hamtoo.  N.Y. 
At  Druggists  and  D  J  s  with 
Signed  Guarantee  or  semi  prepaid 


IWrestllng  Book  FREE 

Bs  •n  expert  wrestler.  Learn  at  homo  by  mail. 

Wonderfullesoonspreparcdbyworid'^haniplona 

Farmer  Burns  and  Frank  ^tch.  Free  boor 
tella  roohow.  Secret  holds,  blocks  and  tr^s  ^ 
vealod.  Don’t  delay.  Be  atreag.  healthy.  Handle 
biamaa  with  aaaa  '  ^  for  free  book.  State  ako. 

Schsal.  «01  -lilwo  Wit. 


KITSELMAN  ^  FENCE 

“I  8av.d  26%’e  a  Rod,'*  says  J.  E. 
Londry,  Weed^ort,  K.  Y .  You  alM  m  va. 
We  Pay  the  'Freieht.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Imwu  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  SOS  MU.YCiS.  INO. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Farm  Bills  Beiore  'The  Legislature  'This  Year 


The  New  Jersey  Federation  of 
County  Boards  of  Agriculture  is 
whipping  into  shape  the  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  authorized  this  season  by  the  or¬ 
ganized  farm  groups  in  New  Jersey.  A 
numbet;  of  measures  touching  upon  such 
agricultural  prob^ms  of  public  interest 
as  deer  legislation,  mutual  instTance, 
labeling  of  nursery  stock,  licensing  of 
milk  dealers  and  sale  of  farm  products 
by  weight  are  being  prepared. 

Among  the  legislative  measures,  a  bill 
to  permit  farmers  to  organize  themselves 
into  mutual  insurance  companies  to  write 
automobile  liability  insurance  is  a  very 
general  importance,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  this  week  by  the  New  Jersey 
Federation.  A  bill  is  now  being  drawn 
up  for  presentation  during  the  early  days 
of  the  1925  Legislature,  the  purpose  of 
which  will  be  to  amend  the  present  state 
insurance  laws  to  this  end.  Farmers  in 
Central  and  Southern  New  Jersey  have 
had  su’ch  legislation  in  mind  for  several 
years  and  measures  of  similar  intent 
have  been  wxll  advanced  in  the  State 
Legislature  at  previous  sessions. 

Indemnity  for  Deer  Damage 

The  question  of  state  indemnity  for 
damage  done  by  deer  is  another  issue 
considered  vital  to  the  organized  farm 
groups.  The  rigid  protection  which  the 
State  has  given  to  deer,  places  these 
animals  in  the  position  of  state  awards, 
the  farmers  maintain,  and  as  such  the 
State  is  responsible  for  injury  to 
orchards,  market  gardens  or^  growing 
crops.  The  fanners  further  point  out 
that  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioners  have  refused  to 
look  into  the  matter  of  damage  after 
being  invited  to  do  so  as  guests  of  At¬ 
lantic  County  Board  of  Agriculture;  it 
was  hoped  by  the  farmers  that  changes 
in  existing  statutes  which  would  allow 
more  rigid  control  of  deer  in  Southern 
New  Jersey  couitties  might  have  been 
worked  out  as  a  result  of  this  meet¬ 
ing.  A  measure  now  being  prepared  by 
the  Stale  Federation  will  ask  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  to  permit  reimbursement  of 
farmers  for  deer  damage.  As  pointed 
out  by  the  farm  groups  this  will  cause 
the  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  and 


the  State  to  show  cause  why  New  Jersey 
should  not  protect  its  citizens  against 
damage  done  by  its  wards. 

To  Regulate  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock 

Fruit  growers  in  Central  New  Jersey, 
uniting  with  public  spirited  citizens 
throughout  the  State  will  present  a  bill 
to  the  Legislature  through  the  New 
Jersey  Federation,  asking  for  a  law  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  nursery  stock. 
Serious  loss  has  been  reported  in  trees 
which  have  not  come  true  to  name,  this 
applying  not  only  to  general  orchard 
stock,  but  to  trees  used  for  ornamental 
or  other  purposes.  Laws  giving  pro¬ 
tection  against  loss  from  trees  that  are 
not  of  the  variety  for  which  they  are 
sold,  are  on  the  statutes  of  several 
nearby  states. 

Among  other  matters  upon  which 
New  Jersey  farmers  believe  legislative 
action  is  needed,  is  an  amendment  to 
the  present  law  providing  for  the  bond¬ 
ing  and  licensing  of  all  dealers  in  milk. 
A  measure  will  be  presented  to  the  effect 
that  the  failure  of  a  dealer  to  apply  for 
a  license  is  prime  facie  evidence  of  in¬ 
tent  to  defraud.  Daylight  Saving  may 
again  come  up  for  airing  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  if  a  measure  now  being  drawn  up 
is  presented.  Control  of  w'eeds  along 
the  highways  through  compulsory  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  weeds  just  prior  to  the 
maturity  of  the  seeds  is  also  being  con¬ 
sidered. 

To  Standardize  Containers 

The  sale  of  farm  products  by  weight 
along  the  lines  of  the  law  passed  by  the 
1924  legislature  and  -which  went  into 
effect  last  July,  is  heartily  approved  by 
the  farmers.  However,  the  Legislature 
may  be  asked  to  define  the  term  ‘stand¬ 
ard  containers’  as  it  appears  in  the  law, 
the  farmers  desiring  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  define  such  containers  to  be  those 
already  listed  in  previous  statutes  as 
legal  packages.  This  tvU  make  arbitrary 
rulings  on  the  provisions  of  the  law  un¬ 
necessary.  Some  attention  has  been 
focused  upon  a  revision  of  the  trespass 
laws,  to  protect  land  owners  more  ef¬ 
fectively  against  infringement  upon  their 
property  rights. 


Pennsylvania  Grange  and  Farm  News 

Oliver  D.  Schock 


At  the  52  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  held 
recently  at  Reading,  Phillip  H.  Dewey 
of  Gaines,  Tioga  County,  was  elected 
Master,  succeeding  John  G.  MeSparran 
of  Lancaster  County.  Mr.  MeSparran 
declined  reelection  after  serving  most 
acceptably  for  the  long  and  eventful  term 
of  ten  years,  which  period  has  marked 
a  most  phemonenal  gain  in  membership. 
Jtir,  MeSparran’s  closing  address  was 
characteristic  of  his  verile  use  of  the 
English  language  in  behalf  of  all  that 
was  intended  to  promote  our  agriculture 
resources. 

The  Grange  took  definite  action  for 
and  against  a  number  of  bills  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  next  session  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly.  It  also  entered  protest 
against  some  ^-^the  prevailing  conditions 
in  the  state  and  nation.  This  Included 
strong  opposition  to  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Other  Officers  Elected 

In  addition  to  the  election  of  State 
Master  Dewey,  the  following  officers 
were  elected;  Overseer,  R.  N.  Benjamin, 
Bradford;  Lecturer,  J.  H.  Light,  Le¬ 
banon;  steward,  J.  B.  W.  Stuff,  Som¬ 
erset;  assistant  steward,  J.  J.  Cleand, 
kWasliington;  chaplain,  G.  W.  Hatch, 
Huntingdon;  treasurer,  Frank  P.  Willits, 
Delaware;  secretary,  Fred  Brenckman, 
Carbon;  gatekeeper’,  M.  A.  Spleen,  Elk; 
ceres,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Caldwell,  Allegheny; 
pomona,  Mrs.  Louise  Taylor  Rodgers, 


Washington;  flora,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Rankin, 
Chester;  lady  assistant  steward,  Jennie 
Cole,  ISTorthampton;  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  William  Armstrong,  Luzerne; 
finance  committee,  John  Dale,  Centre; 
Keystone  Grange  Exchange,  W.  R- 
Tucker,  Crawford. 

K.  S.  Bagshaw,  -  Assemblyman — 
elected  from  Blair  County,  was  elected 
master  of  the  Blair  County  Pomona 
"Grange  at  their  annual  meeting  this  fall. 

Other  Pennsylvania  Notes 

J.  K.  Gross,  an  old  retired  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad  official  residing  in  York, 
has  adopted  grape  culture  as  a  hobby 
and  now  has  over  200  varities  growing 
in  his  vineyard. 

Chestnut  tree  sprouts  three  years  old 
and  free  from  the  evidence  of  the  deadly 
chestnut  tree  blight,  have  been  found  in  i 
Berks  County,  creating  hopes  that  a  new 
era  of  chestnut  timber  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  denuded  Blue  Mountains. 
■Very  few  old  trees  survived. 

One  of  the  best  farms  in  northern 
Berks  County  was  advertised  recently  at 
a  public  sale  but  no  bid  has  appeared. 
The  scarcity  of  help  even  at  a  high  cost 
is  given  as  a  reason  for  no  interested 
buyers. 

An  increased  activity  in  the  Lancaster  | 
cattle  market  is  prevailing,  indicating  ' 
that  fattening  steers  has  resumed  th* 

importance  of  former  years,  regardlest 
of  the  high  cost  of  corn. 
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Service  Department 

More  Licensed  and  Bonded  Commission  Dealers 

j^_^ERE  is  a  list  of  commission  merchants 


Buffalo  Stock  Yards 
Rice  &  Whaley  Co.  (Livestock)  1047-1053 
William  St.,  15  Live  Stock  Exchange 
Stacy,  Bement  &  Beadle  (Livestock)  10 
Live  Stock  Exchange 
Swope,  Hughes,  Waltz  &  Benstead  Com¬ 
mission  Co.  (Livestock)  Buffalo  Stock 
Exchange 

Wattles’  Son,  J.  B.  &  G.  M.  (Lard  Com¬ 
pound)  152  Michigan  Ave. 

West,  W.  H.  Co.  (Livestock)  Stock  Yards 
Williamson  Commission  Co. -  (Livestock) 
16  Live  Stock  Exchange 

EAST  BUFFALO: 

Dunning  &  Stevens,  Inc.  (Livestock) 
Imhoff  Commission  Co.  (Livestock)  24 
Live  Stock  Exchange 
Sadler,  Rorick  &  Co.  (Livestock)  William 
St. 


Ilf  -  -who  have  been  licensed  and  bonded  by 
)|y  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets.  As  we  have  said  before 
when  publishing  other  lists,  we  wish  it 
understood  tliat  we  do  not  stand  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  conduct  of  these  firms,  we 
are  simply  printing  the  list  of  the  licensed 
and  bonded  merchants  as  they  appear  in 
the  files  of  the  state  department. 

It  is  always  more  satisfactory  to  write 
to  a  dealer  before  you  make  a  shipment. 

Ill  Notice  under  the  dealers  dealing  in  nuts, 

'  honey,  maple  sugar,  etc.,  some  deal  in  only 

one  commodity  while  others  deal  in  sev-  LAAfA/CA: 

eral  It  is  onlv  throutrli  mrresnnnrlpncp  Jamaica  Independent  Meat  Corp.  (Meat, 
ciaj.  11  IS  only  inrougn  correspondence  Provisions— Wholesale)  94-05  Sutphin 

tfat  you  will  find  out  whether  a  man  Blvd. 

is  in  position  to  handle  your  produce.  ^EW  YORK: 

The  same  holds  true  with  live  stock,  Wm.  &  Sons  (Meats)  17  Hewitt 

Some  of  the  dealers  only  handle  lambs, 
others  handle  beef,  while  some  may  handle 
(  several  different  kinds  of  produce.  Again, 

'■  if  you  are  shipping  lambs,  calves  or  hogs, 
write  first  and  have  it  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  that  your  shipment  will  be  accepted. 

■  Furthermore  when  you  ship  save  all  re- 
j  ceipts  of  the  express  company  or  carrier 
I  in  order  that  you  will  have  evidence  in 
I  case  something  goes  amiss. 

!  CUT  OUT  THK  LIST  AND  SAVE  IT. 


Inc.  (Meats)  296 


NUTS,  HONEY.  MAPLE  SUGAR 
AND  SYRUP,  SEEDS,  OILS 

ALBANY: 

Aiello  &  Bro.,  John  (Nuts),  85-87  Beaver 

.  St. 

BINGHAMTON: 

Empire  Produce  Co,  (Honey,  Seeds)  75 
Prospect  Ave. 

CORNING : 

Empire  Produce  Co.  (Honey,  Seeds)  71  W. 
Market  St. 

ELMIRA: 

Empire  Produce  Co.  (Honey,  Seeds)  101- 
105  E.  Gray  St. 

HORN  ELL: 

Empire  Produce  Co.  (Honey,  Seeds)  69 
Canisteo  St. 

HUDSON: 

Van  Deusen,  C.  A.  Co.  (Maple  Sugar  and 
Maple  Syrup)  15  N.  7th  St. 

KINGSTON: 

Everett  &  Treadwell  Co.  (Maple  Sugar, 
Maple  Syrup)  534-535  Broadway,  128 
Front  St. 

NEW  YORK: 

Allison,  Geo.  &  Co.,  Inc.  (Honey,  Nuts) 
296  Washington  St. 

Cohen,  Wm.  H.  &  Co.  (Nuts)  232  Wash- 
Ington  St. 

Cavagnaro,  A.,  Inc.,  (Nuts)  224-226  Wash¬ 
ington  St. 

Cuneo  Bros.  (Nuts)  230  Washington  St. 

Jelliffe,  Wright  &  Co.  (Maple  Products) 
284  Washington  St.,  West  Washington 
Market,  60th  St.  &.  North  River,  40th 
St.  &  North  River. 

Paton,  The  John  G.  Co.,  Inc.  (Honey)  217 
Broadway. 

Swift  &  Company,  Inc.  (Nuts.  Honey)  32 
Tenth  Ave.,  13th.  St.  Market. 

OLE  AN: 

Empire  Produce  Co.  (Honey,  Seeds)  121 
W.  State  St. 

ROCHESTER: 

Whipple,  Walzer  A  De  Smit,  Inc.  (Nuts) 
28  Public  Market. 

SYRACUSE: 

Roscoe  Fruit  Co.,  Inc.  (Maple  Sugar  and 
Maple  Syrup)  417  No.  Clinton  St. 

UTICA: 

Swift  &  Company,  Inc.,  (Nuts,  Honey 
Main  St. 

MEATS,  LIVESTOCK,  CATTLE 
PRODUCTS,  PROVISIONS 

'ROOKLYN: 

Blanchard,  L.  &  G.  Co.,  Inc.  (Calves, 
Lambs,  Pork  Products)  185-187  Ft. 
Greene  PI. 

Mayer,  David  (Meats)  152  Ft.  Greene  PI. 
North  6th  St.  Independent  Meat  Corp. 
(Meats  and  Provisions  Wholesale) 
120  North  6th  St. 

Tantleff,  H.  &  Co.  (Meats  and  Provisions) 
157-159  Ft.  Greene  PI. 

'BUFFALO; 

BIckel,  W.  G.  A  Co.  (Livestock)  Live 
Stock  Exchange 

Clay,  John  A  Co.,  InC.  (Livestock)  1039 
William  sr. 

Dalton  Meeks  Co.,  The  (Livestock)  17 
Live  Stock  Exchange 

Ford  A  Holloway  (Livestock)  Live  Stock 
Exchange 

Hanes,  John  L.  (Livestock)  Live  Stock 
Exchange 

Langdon,  Geo.  W.  A  Co.  (Livestock)  963 
William  St. 

McCarthy,  T.  A  Co.  Livestock)  Live  Stock 
Exchange 

Maxwell  A  Son  (Livestock)  Stock  Yards 

Meeks,  Boren  A  Miller,  Inc.  (Live  stock) 
1147  William  St.,  Live  Stock  Bldg. 

Ransom,  Mansfield  A  Co.  (Livestock) 


Ave. 

Allison,  Geo.  A  Co., 

Washington  St. 

Alpaugh,  E.  S.  A  Co.  (Meats)  18  Bloom¬ 
field  St. 

Appleget  A  Co.,  W.  D.  (Dressed  Lamb) 
50-58  Thompson  Ave.;  W.  Washington 
Market 

Archdeacon  A  Co.  (Calves,  Lambs)  100 
Murray  St. 

Blanchard,  L.  A  G.  Co.,  Inc.  (Calves, 
Lambs,  Pork  Products)  423  W.  14th 
St. 

Bodine  A  Hinrichs  (Meats)  28-30  Lawton 
Ave.;  W.  Washington  Market 
Bovers  A  Rosenblum  (Meats)  2284  12th 
Ave. 

Bronx  Independent  Meat  Corp.  (Meats 
and  Provisions — Wholesale)  651  Brook 
Ave. 

Butwenig,  H.  A  Co.  (Meats)  132d  St.  A 
Willis  Ave. 

Cohen,  Wm.  H  A  Co.  (Meats)  332  Wash¬ 
ington  St. 

Conron  Bros.  Co.  (Meats)  40  10th  Ave.; 

131st  St.  A  Twelfth  Ave. 

Curtis.  J.  G.  A  Son  (Livestock)  312  W. 

60th  St.;  N.  Y.  Stock  Yards 
Dennis  A  Herring  (Live  Rabbits,  Meats) 
50-58  Thompson  Ave.;  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  Market 

DeNoyelles,  S.  A  Co.  (Meats)  34-36  Hew¬ 
itt  Ave.;  W.  Washington  Market 
Farmers  Commission  House,  Inc.,  (Calves, 
Lambs)  403  W.  13th  St. 

Frank,  Abraham  L.  (Goats,  Calves,  Pigs) 
38  Lawton  Ave. 

Hance  Bros.  Co.  (Meats)  32  Bioomfield 
St.;  West  Washington  Market 
Hawk,  G.  Z.  A  Son  Co.  (Meats)  34  Loew 
Ave.;  West  Washington  Market 
Herring,  C.  M.  A  Co.  (Calves,  Veal)  23 
Thompson  Ave. 

Hinrichs,  George  F.,  Inc.  (Meats,  Live¬ 
stock)  341  Washington  St.;  33  Hewitt 
Ave.;  W.  Wash.  Market;  131st  St.  A 
12th  Ave. 

HolHs,  H.  H.  (Livestock)  Foot  W.  60th 
St. 

Jelliffe,  Wright  A  Co.  (Livestock,  Meats) 
284  Washington  St.;  W.  Wash.  Mar¬ 
ket;  60th  St.  A  North  River;  40th  St. 
A  North  River 

Jewe'l  Bros.,  Inc.  (Calves,  Lamb.s.  etc.) 

25-31  Loew  Ave.;  West  Wash.  Market 
Kahn,  Adolph  (Meats)  18-28  Thompson 
Ave.;  West  Wash.  Market 
Lewis,  G.  H.  A  Sons,  Inc.  (Meats)  25-29 
Lawton  Ave.;  West  Wash  Market 
McCabe.  Dreelan  A  McCabe  ’  (Livestock) 
312  W.  60th  St.;  N.  Y.  Stock  Yards 
Mayer,  David  (Meats)  523  West  St. 

Melrose  Meat  Co.,  Inc.  (Meats)  653-657 
Brook  Ave. 

Mowerson,  Wm.  H.  A  Son.  Inc.  (Calves, 
Hogs,  Goats)  38-48  Lawton  Ave. 
Mullen.  Stafford  A  Miller  (Livestock) 
Foot  W.  60th  St. 

Nagle,  Samuel,  Inc.  (Meats)  19-24  West 
St.;  West  Washington  Market 
New  York  Indeoendent  Meat  Corp.  CMeats 
and  Provisions — Wholesale)  2302  12th 
Ave. 

OIiv'’'’-Let‘man  Co.,  Geo.,  Inc.  (Calves, 
Pigs)  28  Hewitt  Ave.;  West  Washing¬ 
ton  Market 

Otis.  B.  W.  A  Co..  Inc.  (Meat®)  2-26 
Hev'itt  Ave.;  West  Wash.  Market 
Patri.  E.  Moore  (Calves)  11  Thompson 
Ave. 

Paul.  A..  Jr.  A  Co.,  Inc.  (Lambs.  Calves, 
Pigs)  50-62  Grace  Ave.;  West  Wash¬ 
ington  Market 

Pearson  A  Walmsiey  (Calves)  446-448 
West  13th  St. 

Peck  A  Nicholas  (Meat.s)  452  W.  13th  St. 
Perrlne,  I.  H.  (Veal)  56-60  Hewitt  Ave.; 

West  Washington  Market 
Richardson,  J.  Smith  A  Co.  (Dressed 
Calves  and  Pigs)  39-47  Thompson 
Ave.;  West  Washington  Market 
Rosenstein,  Harry,  Inc.  (Rabbits)  60 
Thompson  Ave.;  West  Washington 
Market. 

Savage,  G.  N.  A  Co..  Inc.  (Game,  Rab¬ 
bits,  Livestock)  321  Washington  St. 
Steers  A  Menke  (Meats)  20  Lawton  Ave.; 

West  Washington  Market 
Swift  A  Company,  Inc.  (Meat)  32  Tenth 
Ave.;  13th  St.  Market 
Van  Nostrand,  A.  B.  A  Co.  (Calves)  1-4 
West  Washington  Market 
Williams,  John  W.,  Inc.  (Calves,  Lambs, 
Pork)  34-42  Thompson  Ave.;  West 
Washington  Market 

Williamson,  T.  S.  A  Bro.  (Calves,  Lambs) 
West  Washington  Market 
Wilson  A  Co.  (Calves)  647  Brook  Ave. 
Woolley  A  Hughes,  Inc.  (Meats)  West 
Washington  Market 

UTICA : 

Swift  A  Co,,  Inc.  (Meat)  Main  St. 


Bonds  That  Build  Up 
The  Farming  Business 


VER  300,000  farmers  have  borrowed  money  on  first 
mortgages  through  the  twelve  co-operative  Federal 
Land  Banks.  Better  terms  and  lower  interest  rates 
enable  them  to  steadily  reduce  their  indebtedness- 
put  their  farms  on  a  paying  basis. 

Money  for  these  Loans  is  secured  through  the  issue  of  Federal 
Land  Bank  Bonds.  In  this  way,  the  savings  of  thousands  of  in¬ 
vestors,  large  and  small,  are  gathered  into  the  Banks  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  those  farmers  who  can  use  them  profitably. 

There  is  no  safer  investment  than  these  Bonds.  The  Federal 
Land  Banks  operate  under  strict  Government  supervision  and  are 
matraged  by  men  long  trained  in  banking  methods  and  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  farm  conditions.  Every  Bond  is  guaranteed  jointly 
by  all  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks^with  combined  capital  and 
reserve  exceeding  $50,000,000. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  are  tax-free,  inheritance  taxes  only 
excepted.  And  interest  received  from  them  is  free  from  all  in¬ 
come  taxes. 

Money  invested  in  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  earns  a  good  rate 
of  interest,  unfailingly  paid  twice  yearly.  Price  and  current  rate 
will  be  gladly  quoted  oh  request. 

In  case  of  need.  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  can  be  turned  into 
cash  on  short  notice.  Or,  they  can  be  used  as  security  for  a  loan 
at  your  local  bank. 

A  Federal  Land  Bank  Bond  may  be  purchased  for  as  little  as 
$40  or  $100.  Other  denominations  are:  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000  and 
$10,000.  Your  choice  of  coupon  or  registered  form.  Delivered 
by  registered  mail;  all  correspondence  confidential.  Look  for  the 
words  “The  Federal  Land  Bank”  appearing  at  the  top  of  every 
Federal  Land  Bank  Bond. 


The  Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 


Springfield,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Wichita,  Kansas 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Spokane,  Wash* 


Write  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  Circular  No.  16  descriptive  of  these  BondSf 
addressing  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank  or  the  Fiscal  Agent, 


Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

Washington,  D.C*. 


Fresli,  Reliable,  Pore. 

E«tr,  SarSmer  inS  Ptsster 
tkouM  Ir,  Ikis  waadtrfal  cs(- 
lietisn  si  Nsrtkcni  Crtws  Sttds. 

1  ■will  niall,  postpaid,  one 

»  xJIV  ave  packet  each  of  new  60  day 
Tomato,  Princess  Radish,  Self  Growing  Cel¬ 
ery,  Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage,  Fullerton 
Market  Lettuce  and  12  varieties  choice 
Hower  Se^s.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

$100  iFor  a  Name 

Write  today  for  our  new  Garden  ^d  Plant 
Guide.  We  are  offering  a  cash  pnze  of  $100 
for  suggesting  anameior  our  new  Cabbage, 
the  best  all  around  variety  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Sample  packet  frao.  Cem- 
test  for  Cash  Prize  open  to 
anyone  having  a  garden— but 
only  one  person  per  family. 

Great  Nortbem  Seed  Co. 

Dept.  401  Rockford,  Illinois 


Are  Good  Seeds^ 

Hart’s  Seeds  are  the  best  seeds  obtain¬ 
able.  They  grow,  give  big  yields,  and 
make  satisfied  customers.  A  trial  order 
will  convince  you  of  their  value. 

OUR  FREE  catalogue' 

^describes  special  strains  of  vegetablesj 
^for  home  and  market  gardens. 
Send  for  Catalogue  .d  today. 

)fhas.CHattS^( 

WETHERSFIELD 


WANTED! 

A.  A. 

Salesmen 

WE  have  found  that  the  read- 
ers  of  A.  A.  make  the  best 
salesman  for  us.  If  you  are  so 
situated  that  you  can  leave  the 
farm  and  want  steady  employ¬ 
ment  and  earn  good  money, 
write  us  a  letter  and  state  just 
what  experience  you  have  had 
in  selling. 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY 
461  Fourth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 


SPECIAL 
BARGAINS 
in  buggies  built 
in  our  own  fac¬ 
tory.  Send  for 
big  book 
of  mer¬ 
chandise 
bargains, 


SPLIT 
HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Lawrenceburg, 
Ind. 


MILLIONS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $2.93 
per  1,000.  Ilaspberries.  Grapes.  Bulbs. 
Flower  Seeds.  Chicks.  Illustrated  catalog 
free.  Box  60. 

Mayer’s  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan  I 


PEACH  TREES 

200,000  Northern  Grown,  True  to  Name 
.stock;  also  60,000  1-year  and  2-year  Apple, 
Plum.  Quince,  Cherry  Sold  direct  to  plant¬ 
er,  Send  fcir  1925  catalog  today. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES 
Geneva,  Ohio 
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When  You  Build  a  Poultry  House 

Here  Are  Some  Pointers  on  Rafter  Framing 


Get  my  new  cut  price 
,  catalog  and  take  advan-  ^ 
tage  of  the  biggest  oppor-  fj 

tunity  to  SAVE  MONEY  on  l  4. 
Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 

Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and 
Paint  ever  offered.  For  35 
years  Fve  been 

Saving  Farmers  Money 

That’s  how  I’ve  built  up  the  biggest  Direct- 
From-Factory  fence  business  in  the  world. 
Over  850,000  farmer  customers  save  a^ut 
1-3  buying  from  my  catalog.  This 
year  my  prices  are  much  lower.  I 
guarantee  better  quality  and  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  get  mv  cut  price  catalog  and  see 
for  yourself.  I  pay  the  freight,  too. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  3008,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Tb«t’flwfa«t  J.Ai 
Riptofflo  of  Appa* 
BOOM  Co.,  U.^mdo 
wHh  fafo  Horenloo  otoiap 
Puller  during  the  pMt  aiz 
years  io  spare  time.  Wm. 
Maieoo  of  Keoaae  clofltrea 
bis  own  land,  madeS2000, 
then  eold  hie  machine.  There 
Is  biff  money  in  putUnff  etampt 
for  yourself  and  others  wHb 


WHEN  farmers  desire  to  construct  a 
poultry  house,  implement  shed, 
milk  house,  or  other  farm  structure,  the 
cutting  of  the  rafters  is  the  part  of  the 
construction  work  which  seems  the  most 
difficult.  It  is,  however,  a  simple^  matter 
if  one  has  a  steel  square  and  has  in  mind 
a  few  points  concerning  its  use. 

Before  one  can  lay  out  the  rafters  for 
a  building  he  must  know  the  span  of  the 
structure  and  the  pitch  or  rise  of  tlw 
roof.  By  span  is  meant  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  outside  walls.  By  rise  is 
meant  the  vertical  distance  from  the 
level  of  the  plate  to  the  peak.  Figure  1 
shows  a  building  with  a  12  foot  span  and 
a  6  foot  rise.  If  the  rise  of  a  roof  is 
equal  to  half  of  the  span,  as  is  the  roof 
in  figure  1,  it  is  called  a  half  pitch  roof. 
If  the  rise  is  one-third  of  the  span  it  is 
called  a  one-third  pitch  roof.  If  the  rise 
is  one-fourth  of  the  span  it  is  called  a 
quarter  pitch,  etc. 

The  run  of  a  rafter  is  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  span.  The  rafters  in  figure  1  have 
a  6  foot  run. 

In  laying  out  a  rafter,  the  square  is 
placed  on  the  rafter  as  many  times  as 
there  are  feet  in  the  run  and  once  for 


By  L.  M.  ROEHL 

as  may  be  seen  ‘requires  12  foot  pieces 
for  rafters. 

The  rule  is  to  lay  the  square  on  the 
rafter  as  many  times  as  there  are  feet 
in  the  run  and  overhang.  In  figure  1 
it  will  be  8  times.  If  the  overhang  is 
more  than  1  foot  the  square  is  used  once 
for  the  foot  and  again  using  such  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  foot  as  is  desired.  For  example; 
if  an  18  inch  overhang  were  to  he  made 
instead  of  12  inches  as  in  figure  1,  the 
run  would  he  7  and  Yi  feet  and  the 
figures  6  and  6  would  be  used  for  the 
added  half  foot. 

If  a  shed  type  of  hog  or  poultry  house 
is  being  built,  only  half  of  a  full  roof  is 


material  or  lead  oxide  and  sponge  lead. 
During  which  process  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  released,  going  back  into  the  electrolyte 
and  raising  its  gravity.  This  is  normal 
rccliarging  and  sulphuric  acid  unaided  by 
the  electric  current  cannot  accomplish  it. 

Therefore,  as  analysis  and  tests  of  a 
niimher  of  these  so-called  battery  charging 
solutions  have  proven  that  they  mainly  con¬ 
sist  of  varying  proportions  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  nor  are ‘they  elecis  ified  as 
is  claimed,  the  alleged  “charge"  they  impart 
to  a  discharged  battery  depending  on  the 
old  trick  of  adding  acid,  it  behooves  us  to 
beware.  The  process  adds  no  additional 
electrical  energy  and  its  after  effects  are 
more  than  likely  to  be  detrimental,  since 
high  acidity  cuts  down  the  useful  life  of  a 
battery  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  quantity.  High  acid  content  tends  to 
disintegration  of  the  positive  plates,  mushy 
and  gray  negative  plates,  and  rotted 
separators. 

Follow  the  maker’s  instructions  in  caring 
for  it,  and  unless  a  battery  is  nearly  ready 
to  throw  away,  don't  “dope"  it. — Ed. 
Hexry. 


CtMT  any  stump  land  quickly  at  vary  low  cost.  Hand  or 
horse  power  machines.  Easy  worn.  Hercules  Is  the 
fast,  reliable,  efficient,  depofulable  maetdne  for  pulline 
stumps  and  hedges.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  users  say  so.  ^ 

Today  tot  new  combined  tend 
,  rietw  cleerinff  ffuide  end  cateloff. 
‘  Reduced  price  offer  to  eerty  boyen.  Biff 
discount  to  first  buyer  in  your  territory. 
Reey  psymeots.  Only  $10.00  down. 

^ikI  no  iDooey~iuet  your  asme 
I  -Hodey.  ^ 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

1323  291b  SU  Ceiitervffie.  Iswa 


J/Vorld's  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
Prices 


Clneter  Met«7Shinelee,  V-Crimp,  ,Corra- 
nted.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Eooi- 
InKS.  Sidings,  wallboard.  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yoo 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
ao  years  scrvice.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and'iree 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
profita  AskforBooki 

ToiTPRICED  GARAY'S 

tewest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

T--  -OWAROS  MFC.  CO. 

11>162  Pike  St.  Cincinnati,  0. 

TisTow  as  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money  -saving  prices.  Made  of 
best  materials.  $10,000.00 
bond  backs  our  guar¬ 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG 
_aU  kinds  saws,  engines, 

"  feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence.  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  of 
surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  44  Belleville,  Pa. 

Sews  loBS—Falls  Trees— 
Buzzes  Branches 
^oes  Belt  Work 
n-TstrCur. 
nf  —  Cub 

lirEufTwiB.. 

-  "One 

1  Sawsl  SCordsaDay! 

—Easy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Saw!  Wood 
selling  for  $3  acord  brings  owner  $46  a  day  Use 
4  H.  P.  Engln.  for  other  work.  W  heel  mounted-- 
easy  to  move.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipp^ 
fromfaetoryornearestof  lOBranchhouses.  Write 
for  FHEEBoek— “Wood  Encyclopedia"— today. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING.  CO. 

Room  801-T  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


each  foot  of  cave  or  overhand.  Ihus,  in 
figure  1,  there  arc  6  feet  in  the  run  and 
1  foot  of  overhang,  and  the  square  is 
placed  on  the  rafter  7  times. 

Figure  2  shows  the  figures  on  the 
steel  square  which  are  used  most  usually 
for  building  roofs.  The  figure  12  on  the 
lilade  is  lalways  used  to  represent  the 
nui,  and  a  figure  4,  6,  8,  9  or  12  on  the 
tongue  of  the  square  to  represent  the 
rise.  If  a  person  desires  a  fairly  steep 
roof  he  may  use  the  figures  12  and  12. 
If  he  desires  a  roof  more  nearly  flat  he 
mav  use  12  and  8  or  12  and  6.  The 
dotted  lines  on  figure  2  shew  the  exact 
angle  or  pitch  of  roofs  resulting  if  the 
figures  indicated  are  used.  - 

Some  steel  squares  have  a  table 
stamped  on  them  showing  the  length  of 
rafter  per  foot  of  run.  I  his  is  very 
handy  for  figuring  the  length  of  ma- 


used.  Figure  3  shows  such  a  roof.  The 
span  is  too  wide  for  the  roof  to  be  car¬ 
ried  by  single  rafters  and  so  posts  and 
stringers  need  to  be  run  lengthwise  of 
the  building  at  center.  Poultry  houses 
arc  usually  built  with  rather  low  pitched 
roofs.  In  figure  3,  1/6  pitch  is  used. 
Referring  to  the  above  table  it  will  be 
noted  that  1  /6  pitch  calls  for  the  use  of 
figures  12  and  4  and  the  length  of  the 
rafter  for  each  foot  of  run  is  12.65 
inches.  The  roof  is  built  with  a  1  foot 
overhang  at  both  front  and  back,  mak¬ 
ing  a  run  of  22  feet  for  the  rafters;  22 
times  12.65  inches  equals  23  feet  and  2 
inches.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  tw’O  12 
foot  pieces  are  needed  for  each  rafter 
and  there  will  be  sufficient  lap  over  the 
center  beam  to  make  substantial  con¬ 
struction. 


Order  Chicks  Early.  The  poultrymaa 
wlio  desires  chicks  for  next  spring  de¬ 
livery  should  be  looking  around  for  a 
poultry  breeder  who  sells  chicks  of  good 
quality.  Many  a  man  is  forced  to  go 
without  chicks  or  to  accept  later  hatched 
chicks,  than  desired  because  he  has  been 
too  slow  in  placing  his  order.  Place  your 
order  early  and  j’ou  will  receive  what 
you  want. 
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NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO,  Chewing, 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.50.  Smoking,  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay  when  received. 
Pipe  and  recipe  free.  Farmers  Tobacco 
Union,  D1,  Paducah,  Ky. 
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terlal  to  get  for  the  rafters  of  a  building. 
The  following  table  shows  the  length  of 
rafter  per  foot  of  run  for  the  pitches  of 
roof  most  commonly  used: 

■  Length  of 
rafter  per 
foot  of  run 
16.97  or  17  inches 
15  inches 

14.42  inches 

13.42  inches 
12.65  inches 


Run  of  Rise  of 
rafter  rafter 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


12 

9 

8 

6 

4 


Pitch 
of  roof 
1/2 
3/8 

1/4 

1/6 

Since  the  rafter  in  figure  1  is  for  a 
pitch  roof  the  figure  12  and  12  on  the 
square  are  used  and  the  distance  between 
these  two  figures  is  16.97  inches.  This 
is  so  near  17  inches  that  carpenters  use 
17  inches  instead.  This  distance  is  re¬ 
quired  for  every  foot  of  run  and  over¬ 
hang,  which  in  this  roof  is  7  feet.  The 
length  of  timber  required  then  is  7x17 
inches  or  119  inches,  which  equals  9 
or  sulphates  changing  it  back  into  active 


Go  Easy  with  Battery  Boosters 

During  the  past  few  j-ears  there  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  a  large 
number  of  patent  or  supposedly  secret 
formulae  or  preparations  which  it  is 
claimed  will  recharge  a  wet  battery — 
some  claim  instantly,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  old  slow  48-hour  method. 
Naturally,  situated  as  he  often  is  at  a 
distance  from  rccliarging  outfits,  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  the  farmer  if  true, 
and  he  could  recharge  a  battery  instantly 
as  is  claimed.  Yet  before  trying  it,  let 
him  carefully  consider  the  following. 

Scientific  investigation  demonstrates  that 
when  a  storage  battery  has  become  dis¬ 
charged  its  electric  pressure  or  voltage 
is  reduced  and  that  in  this  discharged  con¬ 
dition  the  battery  plates  become  coated 
with  inactive  material  or  sulphates,  and  the 
electrolyte  or  liquid  content  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  'acid  strength — low  gravity.  It  is 
termed.  Now  this  weakened  electrolyte 
finds  great  difficulty  in  penetrating  this 
coating  of  inactive  material  in  order  to 
get  at  the  small  amount  of  active  material 
still  on  the  plates.  Science  further  proves 
that  the  addition  of  a  strong  sulphuric  acid 
solution  to  the  electrolyte  will  enable  it  to 
cut  through  the  inactive  coating  on  the 
plates,  allowing  it  to  get  at  and  attack 
the  remnant  of  active  material  still  present 
Which  action  thereby  raises  the  voltage  of 
the  battery.  However,  as  there  is  only  a 
small  amount  of  active  material  still  left, 
the  sulphuric  acid  added  cannot  maintain 
the  increased  voltage  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  it  follows  that  while  the  strong 
acid  may  temporarily  raise  the  voltage,  in 
the  end  it  only  makes  matters  worse  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  inactive  material 
upon  the  plates. 

Now  in  normal  charging,  the  electric 
current  breaks  down  the  inactive  material 
feet  and  11  inches.  This  building,  then. 


Write  for  cata* 
logue  and 
User  Agents 
Plan. 


BLUE  HEN  Brooders 

AR*E  LIFE  ASSURANCE  ON  YOUR 
CHICK  INVESTMENTS 

Their  constant,  dependable  care  gives  your 
chicks  a  better  start  by  supplying  them  witk 
warmed  fresh  air,  perfect¬ 
ly-regulated,  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  deadly  floor  drafts. 

Larger  and  heavier 
than  other  brooders- 
a  20  extra  value 
—but  quantity  projj 
duction  due  to 
their  prefer¬ 
ence  by  expe¬ 
rienced  poul- 
trymen  make.s 
possible  the 
low  prices 
shown. 

Send  for  Fret 
"Book  of 
Brooder  Facts 
TODAY 


LANCASTER  MFC.  CO. 


880  Janet  St. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 


Freight  Paid  eaet  of  the 
Rockies.Hot  Water,  cop 
Slmoraiall  per  tanka  —doable  vralla— dead 
Rodaood  I]  air  space— double  glass  doors 
■  •  0  — a  real  bargain  at  $13.26. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. .  _ 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  brooder  «  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  •  «  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  •  22.00 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  •  ■  2?. 75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  ■  31.00 
340  Egg  Incubator  Alone  •  •  -  30.75 
Made  of  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
80  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1926  catalog 
which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to.  1000  eggs.  (8) 

WiSCONSIIi  meUBATOR  CO.  P»ptl20  Baolne,  Wt. 


$^95  Champion 

Belle  City  ^1 
140  Egg  Incubator  aao  Egg  | 


Hot- water  Brooder.Save ’ly 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Broodtr,  $1S.85 
230  Size  Incubatorand  Breodar, $29.95 
80  Size  Ineubater  and  Brooder,  $15.95 


iOv^l 

iMNirMl 


EspreM  Prepaid 

E.  of  Bockloa  Md  »'>®wod  W«L 
Low  Prico*  on  Coal  and  Om  Cay 
opy  Brooders.  puarMteed. 


■  I  iij  •  ■"Haxcning  - - — 

Belle  city  Incubator  Co.  Box  W  Waojnggl^ 


CM  DDCEnC  Moat  Profitable  chick- i 
0*t  DllklCUw  ens,  ducks,  turkeys  and  j 
geese.  Choice,  pure-bred  northern  raised.^ 
Fowls,  eggs  and  Incubators  at  low  Prlct 
Amertea's  great  poultry  farm.  At  It  32  yra. 
Valuable  100-page  book  and  catalog  tree. 
R.F.Neubert  Co..  80x922 .  Mankato,  Mina. 
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Canning  Crop  Growers  Pay  the  Fiddler 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

future.  The  causes  which  have  resulted  available  was  not  sufficient  to  develop 
in  the  abandonment  of  this  particular  strong  locals  and  at  the  same  time  or- 
attempt  at  cooperative  marketing,  as  I  ganize  the  whole  state  and  correlate  it 
see  them,  are  apparently  chiefly  four:  '^ith  other  states,  as  was  attempted.  As 
(1)  and  primarily,  failure  of  member-  events  have  proved  a  state-wide  organi- 
ship  directors  and  officers  to  realize  and  zation  and  national  cooperation  is  of  lit- 
seriously  assume  the  responsibility  for  value  when  the  organization  is  not 
the  big  job  they  had  undertaken;  second-  sound  and  functioning  at  home. 

anly  (2)  failure  to  limit  their  functions  Better  to  Pay  as  You  Go 

to  a  bargaining  agency  as  originally  con-  _ 


f  Are  Easier 
I  To  Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 


genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
bUo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay- 
i^nts  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
®wn  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy, 

i«w  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
Important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Because  Unadilla  Silos  offer 
you  more  for  your  money. 

They  make  good  silage  and 
keep  it  good.  Their  air-tight 
fitted  staves  defy  frost  and  save 
the  valuable  juices.  They’re 
strong,  durable,  well-built  of 
selected  lumber.  They  last  so 
long  that  if  you  divide  their 
moderate  first  cost  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  they  serve,  the 
yearly  cc?t  is  so  low  that  it  is 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
profits  you  get  from  each  year’s 
perfectly  kept  succulent  silage. 

In  addition,  they’re  safe  and 
convenient  to  use,  and  save  you 
time  and  work. 

This  is  the  kind  of  silo  you 
can  get  at 

Liberal  Cash  Discount 
if  you  order  early.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  desired. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion,  prices,  discounts,  and 
Big  Catalog  Free 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

BoxB  _  Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


templated;  (3)  too  rapid  expansion  with¬ 
out  sound  local  development  and  (4) 
failure  to  charge  and  collect  the  cost  of 
doing  business  and  to  "pay  as  you  go.” 

Responsibility 

Not  until  members  look  at  their  co¬ 
operatives  as  a  part  of  their  marketing 
equipment  just  as  they  do  their  plows 
and  harrows  as  a  part  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  equipment;  not  until  elected  direct¬ 
ors  accent  their  election  as  a  responsible 
trusteeship  of  their  neighbors’  property, 
will  the  success  of  cooperatives  be  pos¬ 
sible.  In  the  case  of  the 
organization  members  seemed  to  have 

no  active  interest  vjn  thtir  association’s  equipment,  it 

affairs.  Nor  did  officers  interest  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  in  what  the  manager 
was  doing.  Very  few  meetings  were 
held.  Practically  the  whole  business 
was  left  to  the  manager.  While  much 
blame  might  be  attached  to  him,  it  is  the 
directors  and  officers  and  finally  the 
membership  who  are  responsible  and 
who  pay  the  bills.  Not  until  repeated 


lect  Its  one  per  cent.  This  was  a  bad 
start.  Ever  since,  "debt”  has  been  the 
middle  name”  of  the  association. 
Charges  for  its  services  were  kept  low 
(5%)  to  make  a  good  showing,  and 
failed  to  pay  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
Organization  expenses  were  all  deferred, 
without  any  plan  for  subsequent  annual 
amortization,  an  important  omission. 
The  expense  simply  piled  up.  When  to 
canning  crops  accumulated  expenses  were  added 

heavy  losses  in  inventory  of  cherries,  to¬ 
matoes,  and  equipment,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  ar  net  deficit  of  $43,000  was  finally 
accumulated.  Early  in  the  year  the  di¬ 
rectors  levied  an  assessment  on  all  old 
members  (i.  e.,  all  except  those  who  had 
joined  the  organization  in  1924)  of  fifty 
dollars  apiece.  On  this  assessment 
about  four  hundred  members  had  paid 
$17,382.81  up  to  December  5,  1924.  If  all 
indebtedness  is  to  be  paid  and  a  few 
groups  of  cherry  and  tomato  gjpwers 
reimbursed  in  part  for  their  almost  com¬ 
plete  losses,  the  remaining  thousand 


MILK  CANS 


J  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

B#  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


cover  uncollected  expenses  and  losses 
did  the  directors  finally  wake  up  to  the 
real  situation.  And  similarly  it  has 
taken  a  request  to  remit  fifty  dollars 
an  assessment  to 
losses  to 
responsibilities. 

We  don’t  buy  cozvs  mid  eninisl 


as 

cover  expenses  and 
arouse  the  members  to  their 

Moral:  j—  -  -  - 
their  feeding  and  care  to  others  without 
oversight  and  interest;  why  should  we  fake 
a  share  in  a  cooperative  enterprise  and 
leave  it  entirely  to  others  to  look  after? 

Bargaining  versus  Merchandising 
There 

merely  acting  as  the  sales 

members  and  undertaki  „  ^ _ _ 

and  merchandise  products  of  members 
The  one  requires 
ability,  knowledgi 


Failure  to  Breed 
Abortion,  etc. 

Successfully  treated  with 
■  Homeopathic  Remedies 

NEW  YORK  STATE  JERSEY  CATTLE 
CLUB.  OfiSce  of  the  President 
Chili  Station,  N.  Y, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Boardman  - 

Dear  Sir:  For  over  ten  years  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  and  used  very  successfully 
in  my  herd  the  Wallace  Barnes  Veterinary 
Remedies. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  the  fullest 
confideuce  that  I  can  recommend  them  to  the 
public  as  reliable,  and  in  my  case  proven  of 
estimable  value. 

Respectfully  yours,  George  E.  Peer,  Pres. 

PRICE  LIST 

Failure  to  Breed  . $2.00 

Prevent  Abortion  .  2.00 

Booklet,  "Hints  to  Breeders,"  Free 
THE  BREED-O  REMEDY  COMPANY 
P.O.Box 240- A  Bristol,  Conn. 


IS  a  vast  difference  between 

agent  for 
ing  to  process 

chiefly  bargaining 
„e  of  values  and  the 
backing  of  volume  under  contract,  all  of 
which  the  cooperation  possessed  to  a 
degree.  The  other  calls  for  large  capi¬ 
tal,  knowledge,  skill  and  experience  in 
manufacturing  and  merchandising,  none 
of  which  the  cooperative  was  sufficiently 
possessed  of.  The  principle  of  commod¬ 
ity  marketing  was  violated  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  handle  everything.  It  was  the 
boast  of  the  management  that  it  would 
sell  anything  its  members  owned — not 
only  peas  for  canning  or  market,  toma¬ 
toes,  sweet  corn,  beans,  but  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums  and  even  veal 
calves.  This  scattered  effort  could 
never  permanently  succeed.  That  it  did 
not  result  more  disastrously  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  products  really  handled  and  to 
rather  remarkable  sales  agility. 

Wrong  Emphasis 

It  is  desirable  to  have  large  numbers 
of  canning  crops  growers  acting  to¬ 
gether.  To  have  independent  groups 
here  and  there  is  merely  to  increase  the 
sire  of  the  competitive  unit.  There 
should  also  be  correlation  of  effort  with 
similar  groups  in  other  states.  But  the 
most  important  thing  is  a  strong  local 
unit.  This,  like  the  foundation  of  a 
house,  ought  to  come  first.  But  the 
visions  of  organizers  often  travel  faster 
than  their  ability  to  materialize  them. 
It  is  somehow  easier  to  make  an  appar¬ 
ent  big  showing  to  get  away  with  super¬ 
ficial  organization  on  a  large  scale, 
where  details  escape  careful  scrutiny 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


luss  tnan  a  week— read  everv  word 
the  old  job,  with  no«future — no  chance  of 
ainms'  much_  more  than  3"ou  are  now?  The  Auto 
business  assures  thousands  of  BIG 
roBb--jobs  Where  you  are  the  BOSS.  Get  out  ^ 
t--be  independent— be  an  Auto  Expert. 

THE  LARGEST  OPERATOR  OF  AUTO  TRAINING 
SHOPS  IN  THE  U.  S.  WILL  TRAIN  YOU 

.  Tractor  and  Electrical 
S. !  Think  a  moment  what  it 
eeny— the  biggest  in  the  in- 
-  — The  ease  of  getting  a  big 
“MeSweeny  trained  me!"  That  is 


^  the  largest  operator  of  Auto, 
training  shops  in  the  U. 
means  to  be  trained  by  MeSw 
dustry — Think  of  the  prestige- 

job,  when  you  can  say,  ex^xhcxx  ixic;  xiiat  la 

the  magic  phrase  that  has  opened  the  doors  of  big-pay  jobs  to  the  thousands 
of  experts  I  have  trained. 

URGBT  OPERATOR  Eight  Short  Weeks  and  Then -SUCCESS 

_  ,  ***  Think  of  it — eight  short  weeks  in  any  of  my  shops, 

I  have  bmlt  my  shops  then  a  big-pay  job— success!  You  don’t  have  to  know 
giving  eyery^  man  anjdhing  about  cars — you  don’t  have  to  have  any  edu- 
the  best  traimng  m  the  cation — ail  you  need  is  the  determination  to  get  ahead, 
country  by  putting  In  eight  weeks  you  can  be,  not  merely  a  garage 
^ery  cent  back  into  mechanic,  but  an  Auto,  Tractor  and  Electrical  Expert 
the  equipment  —  by  —a  big-pay  man. 
building  the  shops  for 

r.  Railroad  Fare  and  Board  ^ 

•een— 7I  am  the  young-  _ 

est — but  I  am  by  far  included  in  the  best  offer  ever  made.  In-  ‘ 

the  largest  and  most  vestigate!  Get  the  facts.  Send  today  for 
•uccessful  operator  in  my_Big  Auto  Book — It’s  Free.  j 

the  U.  S,  Your  future  Mail  the  coupon  now — before  / 

U  safe  in  my  hands.  vou  turn  this  page.  USE  THI^  tonti 


'  Prices  slashed — and 
freight  now  prepaid 
anywhere  I  Famous 


IF  Peerless  quality.  Get  ilv* 
the  new  Peerless  Bargain  Book  before 
youspendacentfor Pence,  Barbwire, 
^  S6»e)  Poets,  G«tea.  Roofing  or  Paints.  Wait  for 

■  «ar  DTicee. Write  for io4-pageFI^E  CATALOG* 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept  9001  Cleveland,  Ohio 


^  LUMBER 

g\  W  and  S  T  E  E  L 
■  ■>  J  are  advancing.  Get 
1  yours  at  a  Winter 

Discount  before  the 
Spring  advance  In  price. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 
Dept.  18,  Meadville,  Pa. 


MgSWEENY  ^d^lJcmScAL  SHOPS 

THREE  BIG  SCHOOLS 

DEPT.  2215 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Chicago,  III.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
»th  &  Walnut  Sts.  517-21  Laflin  SL  1815  E.  24th  St. 


J.  H.  MeSWEENY,  Pres. 

DEPT.  2215 

(Send  coupon  to  nearest  shop) 
Dear  Mac: 

Send  me  your  Big  Free  Boo!:. 

Name . . . . . ....i 

Address  . . 

(No  faciTitie*  for  men! 


.BROADWAYatsemSX  NewYprk 


SILOS 
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The  Trouble  Maker  — By  E.  R.  Eastman 


CHAPTER  XIV 


JIM  TAYLOR  sat  In  the  farm  bureau 
office  at  Speedtown  with  the  telephone 
receiver  glued  to  his  ear.  It  was  a 
peaceful  October  Sunday  afternoon,  but 
the  messages  coming  to  Jim  over  the 
wire  from  all  parts  of  the  county  had 
npthing  to  do  with  peace.  They  were 
the  reports  of  any  army  in  action.  The 
milk  war  was  on. 

As  Harry  Bradley,  the  county  agent, 
sat  at  his  desk  and  listened  to  Jim  at 
the  telephone,  he  marvelled  at  the  man’s 
executive  ability.  So  well  had  the  w'ork 
of  organization  in  the  county  been  done 
in  the  limited  time  that  the  machine  was 
w'orking  smoothly  in  every  community. 
The  man  who  sat  at  the  telephone  calmly 
but  surely  directing  that  machine,  made 
Bradley  wonder  to  what  heights  Jim 
Taylor  would  have  attained  if  his  lot  had 
been  cast  in  a  different  field. 

“Thomas  Gray  was  right,”  he  mused 
aloud.  “There  are  a  whole  lot  of  men 
who  might  have  been  great  leaders,  but. 
‘“Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble 
rage. 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the 
soul.” 

“What  did  you  say?”  asked  Jim,  who 
had  ceased  to  telephone  for  a  moment. 
“Nothing.  Just  quoting  poetry.” 

“Jingle”  signalled  the  telephone  bell 
again.  While  Jim  turned  to  receive  the 
report,  Bradley  w^ent  over  to  another 
desk  and  took  down  the  extension  to 
listen  also. 

“No  milk  went  out  of  Richland  to¬ 
day,”  someone  was  saying. 

“Good,”  said  Jim.  “Hope  you  can  do 
as  well  tomorrow.” 

“This  station,”  reported  someone  else, 
“has  fifty- three  patrons.  Forty-two 
stopped  today,  and  most  of  the  others 
have  promised  not  to  draw  tomorrow. 

“Did  they  all  join  the  League?”  asked 
Jim. 

“More  than  half  of  them.  What’ll  we 
do  with  them  that  keep  on  draw'ing? 

“Let  them  alone,  except  to  talk  ^  to 
them.  Remember,  Pratt,  any  fighting 
or  violence  will  do  us  more  harm  than 
good.  By  the  way,  what’s  your  milk 
superintendent  doing?” 

“He’s  out  talking  his  head  off  trying 
to  get  the  boys  to  bring  their  milk  back 
tomorrow  morning.” 

“Do  3"ou  know  wdiat  he’s  saying  to 
the  farmers?” 

“Oh,  yes;  he  no  sooner  leaves  a  place 
than  they  call  me  up  and  begin  to  cuss 
him  out.  He’s  tellin’  them  that  this 
strike  can’t  last,  that  farmers  won’t  stick 
together,  that  most  of  them  will  be  com¬ 
ing  back  with  their  milk,  and  those  that 
persist  in  staying  out  won’t  be  taken 
back  by  the  dealers.” 

“Better  watch  x)ut,  or  he’ll  convince 
some  of  them.  Why  don’t  you  get  some 
help  and  follow  right  on  the  heels  of  the 
superintendent  so  as  to  give  the  boys 
some  encouragement?  Tell  theni  that 
eight  stations  of  the  twenty-eight  in  the 
county  did  not  get  enough  milk  this 
morning  to  w'ct  the  bottom  of  their  re¬ 
ceiving  tanks.  Tell  them  not  a  single 
station  got  a  full  supply.  Every  one  of 
our  local  committees  has  reported  that 
they  will  all  get  less  tomorrow.  TeU 
them  all  we’ve  got  to  do  is  sit  tight  for 
a  few  days  and  we’ll  have  the  dealers 

licked.” 

“All  right,  Taylor.  We’re  with  you. 
Keep  us  informed.  I’ll  call  again  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Finally  the  telephone  ceased  to  ring 
and  Jim  sat  back  in  his  chair. 

“By  thunder,  Harry,”  he  said,  “this 
time  we  win.  Every  committee  we  ap¬ 
pointed  is  working  red  hot.  They  got 
the  word  out  to  the  farmers  and  most  of 
them  just  forgot  to  deliver  their  milk  this 
morning.” 


“Their  little  old  forgetters  were  right 
on  the  job,  weren’t  they?” 

“The  best  of  it  is,  a  lot  of  those  who 
were  half-hearted  came  sneaking  in  with 
their  milk  this  morning,  and  when  they 
saw  there  were  so  few  there  to  deliver, 
they  either  took  their  milk  back  home, 
or  promised  the  picket  committee  they 
would  not  bring  it  tomorrow.  By  gosh, 
we’ve  really  got  something  started  that’s 
going  to  get  somwhere  at  last  I” 

“That  sounds  pretty  good,  Jim,  but 
better  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground,  for 
this  is  only  the  first  day.  Wait  until 
these  plant  superintendents  begin  to  get 
next  to  farmers.  They  won’t  have  any 
milk  to  take  care  of,  so  all  they’ve  got 
to  do  is  get  out  and  spread  propaganda. 
Already  Shepherd,  the  local  man  here, 
has  circulated  the  story  that  you’re 
being  paid  for  stirring  up  all  of  this 
trouble.  Says  all  of  the  Leagu'e  officers 
are  getting  rich  and  that  farmers  will 
have  to  pay  the  fiddler.”, 

“Every  League  officer  is  a  dairyman 


there’s  few  people  left  who  really  know 
how  to  make  good  butter.  Butter  mak¬ 
ing  on  the  farms  is  a  lost  art  and  it’s 
kind  of  too  bad.  Some  of  the  home 
made  butter  I’ve  bought  in  the  store 
would  drive  a ‘dog  off  a  garbage  wagon.” 

“That’s  so,  and  when  all  of  this  rotten 
home  made  butter  is  put  on  the  market 
as  a  result  of  this  strike,  I  can  see  how 
a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  be  driven  to 
eating  oleo.” 

“Yes,  you’re  right,”  said  Bradley. 
“But  after  all,  that’s  a  detaiL  The  big 
job  is  to  win  the  strike,  and  I  don’t 
know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but 
the  worst  part  of  that  job  is  right  here 
in  Speedtown,  and  it  centers  around 
John  Ball.  He  has  a  lot  of  influence, 
and  he  and  his  following  delivered  quite 
a  lot  of  milk  down  at  the  local  station 
this  morning.  Moreover,  that  man 
Shepherd,  the  plant  superintendent,  not 
only  will  not  stop  at  anything  but  he’s 
mighty  clever.  This  morning  old  Ball 
seat  Bill  Mead  down  with  their  milk. 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

The  great  milk  strike  is  on!  Jim  Taylor,  forgetting  his  own 
troubles  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  leads  the  fight  in  Speed- 
town.  Jim  speaks  at  a  farmers’  meeting,  but  is  opposed  from  the 
floor  by  old  Johnny  Ball,  father  of  Dorothy,  Jim’s  childhood  sweet¬ 
heart.  Dorothy  is  there,  but  for  days  has  been  coldly  polite  to  Jim 
and  gone  everywhere  with  young  Bradley,  the  young  fnrm  bureau 
agent.  After  a  hot  discussion  which  shows  the  great  majority  of  the 
farmers  to  be  with  Jim,  Johnny  Ball  stalks  angrily  out  of  the  meeting. 
Dorothy  stays  to  cong^ratulate  Jim  but  he  avoids  her,  and  she  goes 
home  to  a  family  argument  over  the  controversy.  Later  that  night 
she  slips  out  into  the  dark,  finds  her  father  smoking  there  reflectively, 
and  they  talk  over  many  things.  It  is  then  that  old  Johnny  Ball  gives 
Jim  the  name  of  “Trouble  Maker.” 


and  is  keeping  his  milk  out  just  as  he’s 
asked  others  to  do.” 

“Oh,  of  course,  that’s  true,  ’out  the 
hard  job  is  trying  to  keep  farmers  from 
believing  those  lies.  The  dealers  will  do 
anything,  you  know,  even  to  bribing 
farmers  with  bonuses  to  get  their  milk 
started  again.  It  vron’t  take  nftch  either 
to  discourage  some  of  the  boys,  particu¬ 
larly  after  the  enthusiasm  has  worn  off, 
and  after  the  women  folks  have  tired 
themselves  out  with  skimming  milk  and 
churning  butter  from  the  big  darics  for 
a  few  days.” 

“I  know  it.  Brad.  We’ve  got  to  or¬ 
ganize  our  good  men  to  work  almost  day 
and  night  at  meetings  and  with  individ¬ 
uals  to  keep  their  courage  up.  George 
Pratt,  chairman  of  our  committee  at 
Honeyport,  said  that  his  dealer  was  al¬ 
ready  out  with  his  car  trying  to  get  the 
farmers  to  come  back  with  their  milk 
tomorrow  morning  and  telling  them  if 
they  did  not,  the  station  would  be  closed 
and  they  would  never  have  another 
market  for  their  milk.” 

“Yeah,”  said  Bradley,  “that’s  old 
tactics;  but  it’s  very  often  successfuL  A 
good  many  wars  have  been  lost  because 
the  enemy  has  been  clever  enough  to 
make  the  opposing  army  lose  its  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  leadership.  Every  time  the 
farmers  have  tried  to  organize,  the 
dealers  have  started  the  story  that  the 
leaders  had  sold  out,  and  that  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  bust  up  the  move¬ 
ment.” 

“We’ll  answer  that  sort  of  thing  with 
meetings.  You’ve  been  working  on  this 
meeting  schedule  in  the  county.  How 
have  you  got  it  fixed  up?” 

“Beginning  tomorrow,”  said  Bradley, 
“I’ve  arranged  for  regular  meetings  two 
or  three  times  a  week  in  every  com¬ 
munity  of  this  county.” 

“Good  work.  Brad,  One  of  the  things 
that  we  don’t  want  to  forget  to  do  is  to 
make  all  the  arrangements  we  can  to 
relieve  .  the  women  folks  of  so  much 
skimming,  churning  and  butter  making. 
Do  you  know,  I’ve  been  surprised  to  find 
out  that  right  here  in  this  cow  countryi 


That  hot-headed  young  Dan  Greene — I 
think  you  made  a  mistake  in  putting  him 
on  your  picket  committee — tried  to 
argue  with  Bill  as  he  was  unloading  his 
milk  at  the  factory.  Greene  was  rather 
radical,  and  you  know  how  Bill  is,  so 
they  hadn’t  said  three  words  to  each 
other  before  both  got  mad.  Bill  called 
you  a  lot  of  names.” 

“I’m  used  to  that.  Brad.” 

“Said  though,  that  there  wasn’t  much 
to  you  but  wind  when  it  came  to  a  show¬ 
down.  Told  how  he  had  licked  you  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  in  the  cornfield.” 

“He  did,  did  he?”  smiled  the  other. 

.  “Bill  reminds  me  of  a  fellow  who  tried 
to  explain  his  questionable  position  in 
a  fight  by  claiming  that  he  fell  down 
by  accident  and  pulled  the  other  fellow 
down  on  top  of  himl” 

“Oh,  Bill  said  among  other  things,” 
continued  Bradley,  “that  you  were  a 
grampus,  whatever  that  is.” 

“He’s  heard  that  from  old  Johnny. 
I’ve  often  wondered  what  a  grampus 
was  when  I  heard  Johnny  use  it.  Now, 
I’m  one,  according  to  Bill,  so  I  ought  to 
know.” 

“Shepherd  seemed  to  know  what  it 
was  all  right,  for  he  lipped  in  and  said 
Bill  was  right,  that  you  were  a  menace 
to  all  legitimate  business.” 

“If  legitimate  business  means  robbing 
the  farmers,  then  I  hope  I  am  a  menace 
to  it” 

“Shepherd  said  further  that  you  ought 
to  be  in  state’s  prison.  This  was  too 
much  for  Greene,  who  is  a  loyal  friend 
of  yours,  so  he  went  a  step  farther  and 
said  if  Taylor  ought  to  be  in  state’s 
prison  most  milk  dealers,  not  excepting 
plant  superintendents,  are.  so  rotten  that 
they  ought  to  be  boiled  in  their  own 
pasteurizers.  Bill  didn’t  understand 
what  Greene  meant  but  he  couldn’t  stay 
out  of  the  row,  so  he  said  to  Greene,  V* 
dang  fool,  milk  dealers  don’t  even  have 
pastures’.” 

“That  sounds  like  Bill,”  laughed  Jim. 
“What  happened  then?” 

“Well,  Shepherd  got  so  mad  he  could 


hardly  talk,  and  ordered  Greene  off  his 
'Property,  and  threatened  to  have  him 
arrested.  Whereupon  Greene  said  that 
not  only  would  he  be  glad  to  get  off  him-  > 
self,  but  he’d  see  to  it  that  every  other 
farmer  stayed  off  until  the  blankety- 
blank  blink-blank  dealers  crawled  on 
their  bellies  begging  for  milk.” 

“Make  a  nice  picture  doing  that, 
wouldn’t  they?” 

Bradley  nodded  and  continued. 

“Bill  Mead  again  edged  into  the  pleas¬ 
ant  and  genteel  little  conversation  by 
telling  Greene  he  would  like  to  see  him 
or  Jim  Taylor,  or  any  other  gosh- 
blamed  trouble  maker  trying  to  stop  him 
drawing  milk,  strike  or  no  strike.  Greene 
shook  his  first  under  Bill’s  nose,  and  told 
him  if  he  brought  any  more  scab  milk 
during  the  strike  he  would  be  sorry. 
Then  that  started  the  fight,  but  the  rest 
of  the  boys  on  the  picket  committee 
separated  them  and  dragged  Greene  off 
of  the  premises.” 

“Now,  that’s  too  bad,  isn’t  it.  Brad? 
One  of  our  men  told  me  something  of 
this  row,  too.  W^e’ve  got  to  watch  that 
young  Greene  and  the  other  fire-eaters 
to  prevent  any  fighting.  Nothing  will 
hurt  us  more.  Guess  we’d  better  get  out 
a  circular  letter  warning  every  one  of 
our  committees  against  violence.” 

“Too  bad  about  old  Johnny,  too,”  said 
Bradley.  “He  really  is  a  decent  old 
scout.” 

“Yes,  I  feel  badly  about  the  way 
Johnny  and  the  other  good  farmers  are 
mixed  up  In  this.  It’s  always  the  same 
way  in  civil  war.  And  this  milk  fight  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  war.  Good 
men  on  both  sides.  All  think  they  are 
right.  Sometimes  I  think  that  neither 
side  of  any  fight  is  right.  The  right  is 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  road.” 
“That’s  no  way  for  you  to  talk  now.” 
“Oh,  I’m  not  weakening.  Brad.  I’m 
committed  to  this  scrap.  Probably  the 
only  way  to  find  the  middle  of  the  road 
is  for  both  sides  to  fight  it  out.  But  I 
sure  do  hate  to  see  all  this  bitterness 
between  old  neighbors.  The  only  bitterness 
that  ought  to  exist  should  be  toward  the 
dealers — and  maybe  not  so  much  against 
them  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it, 
for  they  only  took  what  we  gave  them, 
and  that’s  probably  what  most  of  us 
would  do  in  their  place.” 

“There’s  Dorothy,  too,”  said  Bradley. 
“Sensitive  girl  with  a  lot  of  pride  and  all 
this  talk  about  her  father  must  hurt  like 
the  dickens.” 

“Expect  it  does,  but  she  sides  in  with 
her  father.” 

“What  else  can  she  do?  What  kind  of 
a  girl  would  you  think  she  was  if  she 
didn’t  stand  up  for  her  own  father?  I 
like  her  all  the  better  for  it.” 

“Of  course,  you’re  right.  Brad. 

“How  do  you  think  the  women  folks 
are  going  to  stand  by  in  this  strike?” 

“Women  folks  always  stand  by,”  said 
Jim.  “You  can  always  count  on  theta  io 
any  pinch.  Generally  have  the  worst 
of  it,  too.  When  men  go  to  war  tliere  is 
the  excitement,  the  pomp  and  the  glory 
for  them,  but  for  the  women  folks  who 
stay  at  home,  and  keep  the  families  to¬ 
gether,  there  is  dull,  hard  labor,  Icaxefi* 
ness,  and  heart-breaking  war.” 

“That’s  so.  For  instance,  look  how 
loyal  Dorothy  is.  By  George,  there’s  a 
girl  in  a  million  I  What  cotddn't  a  fellow 
do  if  he  had  a  wife  like  her  I” 

Little  did  Bradley  realize  as  he  looked 
at  his  friend’s  face,  controlled  by  aa 
effort  of  will,  what  those  words  meant  to 
him.  Again  Jim  went  through  all  tha 
tortures  of  that  night  when  he  had  imag¬ 
ined  Bradley  making  love  to  Dorothy, 
Again  he  saw  the  other  man’s  arms 
around  her,  his  lips  on  hers,  while  she 
responded  to  his  caresses. 

But  in  a  moment  Jim  had  pot  it  b< 
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cAmusing  Children  On  Stormy  Days 

Keep  Them  Busy  With  Toys  Kept  For  Indoor  Pla^i 


TT  ALL  depends  on  the  mother  whether 

the  gloomy,  stormy  days  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  to  spend  indoors  are  happy  days. 
If  mother  is  overtired,  she  is  liable  to  be 
nervous  and  irritable  and  her  mood  will  be 
reflected  in  her  children’s  actions,  making 
them  spend  the  whole  day  fretting  and 
quarreling.  Therefore,  on  the  occasional 
stormy  days  of  winter,  when  the  children 
have  to  play  inside,  do  not  worry  too  much 
about  the  appearance  of  tlie  house,  but  try 
to  leave  the  tasks  that  require  strict  atten¬ 
tion  until  some  day  when  there  will  be 
fewer  interruptions. 

As  for  the  children,  the  secret  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  happy  is  to  keep  them  busy, — 
first  helping  mother  do  some  of  the  house¬ 
hold  tasks  tliat  they  have  already  learned 
to  do  well,  then  being  carefully  taught  to 
do  some  new  task  that  may  be  proudly  ex¬ 
hibited  later  to  Daddy.  If  there  are  lessons 
to  be  studied  or  music  to  be  practiced  that 
should  be  done  early,  too.  The  work  will 
go  much  easier  if  mother  promises  to  play 
tea-party  or  read  a  story  when  everything 
is  in  order  and  the  housework  finished. 

“Dress-Up”  Always  Exciting 

Then  for  the  serious  business  of  playing. 
Those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  lack 
space  for  special  playroom  will  have  to 
donate  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  or  living- 
room,  witli  a  cupboard  or  bureau  in  which 
toys  may  be  kept.  There  is  never  any 
question  of  what  to  play  when  there  are 
several  diildren  in  the  family,  for  then 


there  are  always  all  the  glorious  old  games 
of  “make-believe,”  such  as  going  to  school, 
weddings,  church,  picnics  and  parties  to  be 
played,  with  or  without  “dressing  up.”  It 
is  the  poor  little  only  child  who  says, 
“Mother,  what  shall  I  do  now?” 

A  kiddie-car  with  trailer  or  a  small 
wagon  will  provide  many  hours  of  amuse¬ 
ment  for  the  young  children  and  they  never 
tire  of  blocks,  or  cutting  out  and  coloring 
pictures  and  paper-dolls.  A  home-made 
dollhouse  made  from  a  box  in  which  all  cut 
doors  and  windows  is  interesting  to  both 
boys  and  girls,  for  the  boys  feel  it  is  not 
beneath  masculine  dignity  to  make  the  fur¬ 
niture,  while  the  girls  do  the  curtains,  rugs 
and'  other  decorating. 

There  is  another  kind  of  doll  house  that 
may  be  so  enlarged  and  elaborated  upon 
that  it  will  last  all  the  stormy  days  of  tlie 
year.  This  is  a  large  book,  which  may  be 
made  from  brown  wrapping  paper,  with  a 
page  allotted  to  each  room  in  an  ideal 
home,  the  furnishings  to  be  cut  from  mag¬ 
azines  and  mail  order  catalogues  and  pasted 
in.  A  set  of  carpenter’s  tools  should  be 
provided  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  likes  to 
work  with  them.  The  making  of  bird 
houses  and  other  simple  things  will  lead  to 
greater  skill  in  making  more  difficult 
articles.  A  small  scroll  saw  with  which 
to  cut  out  animals,  furniture  and  puzzles 
is  also  an  endless  delight. 

After  the  dinner  dishes  are  washed,  fill 
the  sink  with  water,  stopping  the  drain  pipe 
with  a  sheet  of  paper,  let  the  cliildren  put 


on  rubber  aprons,  roll  up  their  sleeves  and 
sail  boats  to  their  hearts’  content. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  do  not  forget  the 
long  nap  that  will  do  much  to  straighten 
out  the  tangles  for  both  mother  and  the 
children. 

Hold  Back  Some  Toys 

After  the  nap  comes  the  hardest  time  of 
all  to  fill  in,  and  there  is  probably  so  much 
work  left  for  mother  to  finish  that  she 
cannot  sit  down  and  read  aloud,  as  she 
would  like  to,  so  she  must  think  of  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new  for  the  children  to  do 
if  possible.  The  wise  mother  is  always 
prepared  for  any  emergency  and  will  have 
just  the  right  suggestion  stored  away  in 
her  mind,  or  if  the  supply  of  ideas  is  ex¬ 
hausted  she  will  produce  a  new  book  or 
child’s  magazine  or  resurrect  some  forgot¬ 
ten  toy  or  produce  some  article  from  the 
five  and  ten  cent  store,  such  as  crayons, 
modeling  clay,  soap  bubble  pipe,  puzzle  or 
toy  balloons,  all  worth  their  weight  in 
gold  if  they  are  only  a  surprise. 

When  father  comes  in  to  supper,  he  will 
be  greeted  with,  “Oh,  Daddy,  we  have  had 
the  best  time  today!  We  wish  it  would 
storm  every  day.”  After  supper  there  is 
only  time  to  listen  to  a  bed-time  story  on 
the  radio  and  for  Daddy  or  Mother  to  read 
aloud  a  half  hour  or  so.  Then  comes 
prayers  and  bedtime,  and  as  mother  comes 
from  tucking  the  babies  in  bed,  she  will  be 
followed  with,  “It’s  been  a  happy  day. 
hasn’t  it  mother?” — Mrs.  Paul  Townsend. 
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Do  You  Know  That — 

Try  cutting  hot  steamed  brown  bread 
or  steamed  pudding  with  a  clean  string; 
it  avoids  the  usual  sogginess  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  slices. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Take  old  dresses,  coats,  trousers  and 
other  woolen  things,  cut  the  best  parts 
into  blocks  or  triangles,  sew  together  on 
machine,  line  wdth  outing  for  comforts. 

♦  ♦  * 

Save  the  wdiite  wrapping  cords  and 
crochet  them  into  dish  clothes, — fine  to 
W'ash  things  that  food  has  stuck  to  bad¬ 
ly. — Lady  I..  Robbins. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

,  Hunt  up  the  old  felt  hats  and  make 
them  into  cute  shoes  for  the  baby  to 
crawl  in  next  winter. 


,  Westingale  Radios  receive  concerts  from 
coast  to  coast  with  enough  volume  to  fill 
your  house  with  music.  So  simple  that 
children  operate  as  well  as  grown-ups.  Few 
controls.  Westingale  are  most  efficient 
Md  powerful  sets  made.  You  save  money 
buying  direct  from  manufacturer.  Only 
nationally  known  parts  used. 


Market  Reporis-FariQ  Talks 

Stations  in  al  1  parts  of  the  country  broadcast 
farm  imorrnation  several  times  daily.  Money 
saved  by  up-to-date  farm  market  reports  more 
tn^  pays  for  your  radio  set.  Entertainmenlj 
and  amusement  are  on  the  air  all  the  time. 
Y our  first  coat  is  your  last.  You  hear  world’s 
best  artists  FREE.  Do  not  buy  anything  in 
radio  until  you  have  our  latest  booklet,  sent 
on  rcQUest.  Tells  all  about  various  types 
All  sets  in  beautiful  black  walnut  fin 
ISO  cabinets,  at  lowest  prices. 

2TUBE  .  >  $16.85 
STUBE  .  •  21.9S 

4TUBE  «  >  29.85 


Send 

No 

Money 


Agents  Wanted-Buy  At  Cost 

Big  profits  in  radio,  everyone  wants  a  set.  You  can 
make  $50  to  $100  weekly  in  spare  time.  Each  dem¬ 
onstration  makes  a  sale.  No  competition,  v/e  have 
lowest  prices. Writeforcompleteintormation.agent’a 
pnceiist.  You  buy  allaccessoriesatiobbcrdiscount. 
Send  today  for  catalog  and  sample  set 
WESTINGALE  ELECTRIC  CO. 

108  W.  Chicaeo  Avo.  Dapb  G  Chicago,  lU. 

Send  for 

FREE  Book 


of  pnze-winning  recipes 
(  for  curing  and  smokingmeals 
I  and  fishat  home  with  a  National 
Giant  Portable  Smoke  House. 
Operated  in  or  outdoors.  Runs  on  saw- 
dost,  cobs  and  little  bark  for  seasoning.  i 
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AdTetrt^Sacceii.Bwareof  ImitatioiuaDjExpftrfmeBts 

Thous^ds  in  use  in  U.  S.  and  foreign  countries. 


PORTABLE  ELEVATOR 
MFG.  CO. 
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p\  ID  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  puz- 
f^zle  last  week?  If  so,  the  answer,  print¬ 
ed  in  the  small  diagram,  will  straighten 
^t  your  difficulties. 

The  diagram  tliis  week  is  not  one  that 
will  wreck  your  disposition.  There  arc  a 
few  fairly  hard  words,  but  then,  who 
wants  a  puzzle  too  easy?  On  the  whole, 
this  is  a  puzzle  of  moderate  difficulty,  and 
diould  not  take  a  long  time  to  solve. 

The  list  gives  definitions  of  every  wosd 
keluded.  You  remember  that  the  words 
omst  completely  fill  tlie  white  spaces  and 
that  they  must  read  both  across  and  down, 
corresponding  to  the  definitions.  Black 
Spaces  mark  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
words.  Each  number  indicates  the  start 
•f  a  word,  either  across  or  down  and 
•ome  are  on  both  lists. 
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ACROSS 


1  A  second  crop  36 

on  many  farms’ 

2  A  kind  of  grain  37 

11  Male  sheep 

12  Destructive  bur-  39 

rowing  animais 

13  Kind  of  a  poem  40 

14  Nine  (numerals) 

16  Prefix  meaning  41 

‘to' 

17  To  mix  rapidly  43 

20  At  the  very  top 

22  Abb.  for  saint  45 

23  A  small  town  46 

24  Sixth  note  of 

the  scale  47 

26  Tag 

28  What  spiders  49 

make  51 

29  A  grain 

30  Principal  feed  52 

for  stock  53 

31  Dried  feed  used  54 

for  cattle  65 

32  Beasts  of 
burden 

>4  Lock  of  bair 


Short  for 
Edward 

Back  part  of  a 
boat 

Baby’s  name  for 
father 

Abb.  for  half  a 
quart 

A  large  un- 
steady  light 
Theodore 
Roosevelt 
Man’s  name 
Sound  made  by 
sheep 

What  the  hens 
produce 
Forenoon 
To  drop  off  to 
sleep 
Requests 
Southwest 
i  Kind  of  hay 
Two  letters 
which  form  the 
plural  of  some 
nouns 


Weep 

A  southern 
state  (abb.) 
Leave  out 
Printers’ 
Measurement 
Decay 

Farmers  keep 
them  to  produce 
honey 
Like 

A  disease  of 
animals  from 
eating  a  certain 
plant 

•  A  man’s  name 

10  Affirmative 

15  Fourteen 
(numerals) 

16  Consumed 

17  Remains 

18  Worn  in  noses 
of  bulls 

19  Similar  to.  clover 

20  One  who  con¬ 
ducts  business 
for  another 


DOWN 

21  Prayers 

22  Used  for  bed¬ 
ding  farmer’s 
stock 

25  Bottomless  pit 

27  Besieged 

28  A  grdln  crop 
33  Man’s  nickname 
35  Abb.  for  a 

thoroughfare 

37  Warning 

38  To  give  another 
a  feast 

40  A  farm  imple¬ 
ment 

41  Note  of  the 
scale 

42  For  example 
(abbr.) 

44  Used  to  reap 
hay 

45  Advertisements 
(abbr.) 

46  Wager 
48  Happy 
50  Manuscripts 

(abbr.) 
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KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOIi 
Famous  Everywhere 
because  one  man  can  operate  without  help 
of  any  kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Healer 
increases  capacity  40  per  cent;  uses  all 
waste  heat.  Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees 

SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 

Delevan,  N.  Y. 


B. 


*‘THE  ASTORIA'* 

AnUp-lo-Date  Batbroom  $60 

One  of  alew  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4.  4H  or  s  iron  enameled  roll  nm  Bathtub,  one  lo" 
roll  nm  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syohon 
action  wash  ^wn  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 

Faucets  marked 

not  and  cold.  All  nicicel  plated  fittings, 

Stni  Jot  Catalog  Id 

WILLI'AM  KLENERT  CO..  Inc. 

137  East  43rd  Street  New  York  City 
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CHOICE^ 


Latest  Style  jeweled  wrist 
watches,  guaranteed  time 
keepers.  Given  for  selling, ' 
ur  large  packets  vege-/^ 
tableseeds.lOceachac- 
cording  to  oar  plan. 

1  Send  for  40  pkts. 
today.  Easily  Sold, 
irn  big  money  or  gifw 

,  AMERICAN  SEED  CO. 
Box  (J-19  Lancaster! 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 
60c  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 

HUcox  Chem.  Wks.  Palciioiiue,  N .  Y 


20 


I  V- 


Take  a  Kodak  with  you 

When  nature  beckons,  Kodak  calls 
and  you  put  the  scene  in  a  picture.  It’s 
all  easy  the  Kodak  way  and  pleasure 
a-plenty  as  well. 


Autographic  Kodaks  $6.^0  up 
At  your  dealer's 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


STOP! 


LOOK! 


READ! 


Your  choice  of  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bargains  with  American 
Agriculturist. 


American  Agriculturist,  $1.00'l  $1.25 
Peoples  Home  Journal,  $1.00J  save  75c 


American  Agriculturist,  $1.0C'»  $1.25 
McCall’s  . $1.00j  save  75c 

American  Agriculturist,  $1.00)  $1.25 
American  Poultry  y 

Advocate  .  $1.00)  save  75c 

American  Agriculturist,  $1.00'l  $1.25 
Farm  Mechanics  . $1.0oJ  save  75c 

American  Agriculturist,  'v  $1.75 

2  years  .  $2.00  f 

Farm  &  Fireside,  1  yr...  25c f 
Peoples  Popular  Monthly,  ?  save 

1  year . 25c  I 

American  Needlewoman,  1 

1  year  .  50c-^  $1.25 


Mark  Club  you  select  and  pin 
money  or  money  order  at  our  risk 
to  this  coupon — ^J-3-25. 

American  Agriculturist, 

463  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Abddress  .  •  •  .. . ... ... . .i., < 


WOMEN^S 

LONG 

Gauntlet  Gloves 


$100  a 


pair 


14  Inches  Long 

Pure  Worsted  plaited. 
Sizes:  Small,  medium 
and  large;  in  Navy, 
Dark  Gray.  Black  or 
Brown. 

Men’s  Pure  Fiber  Silk 
Ties,  2  for  $1.00 

MEN’S  $lOO 
GLOVES  *“"apalr 
Moss  Knitting  Co.,  Inc. 
HAMBURG,  N.  Y. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 


CASCARA^  QUININE 


Relieves  > 
^OLDSinZflirs 
r  GRIP  in  3  days 

AT  AU  DRUGGISTS  3d:CENtS 


Banish  Pimples 

By  Using 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
,  Ointment  to  Heal 

Try  our  new  Shaving  Sticlc. 


vegetable  ( _ 

large  pack.  Handsome  Sl-piece  Blue 
Bira  Dinner  Set  given  according  to 
plan  in  catalog.  Send  no  money. 

Amarican  S«.ad  Co.,  l.«nc^iert.Pa,. 

Box  H-19 
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The  Trouble  Maker 

(Continued  from  Page  i8) 


lind  him.  He  was  in  a  fight  in  which 
such  things  had  no  place,  and  his 
answer  to  the  farm  bureau  manager 
came  steady,  calm  and  determined. 

“Dorothy  is  fine,”  he  said.  “What  do 
you  think  I  ought  to  say  at  our  local 
meeting  tomorrow?” 

“Can’t  anyone  tell  you  what  to  say  in 
a  speech  on  this  milk  business,  Jim.  You 
certainly  mesmerized  that  crowd  the 
other  day.  Think  Dorothy  will  come  put 
to  the  meeting  tomorrow?” 

“Don’t  know.  Whom  do  you  think 
we  can  get  to  take  autos  and  see  that 
every  farmer  comes?” 

“Easy  enough.  I’ll  take  on  that  job, 
so  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  it. 
Now  do  you  suppose  old  Johnny  would 
forbid  Dorothy  from  coming  if  she 
wanted  to?” 

“Wouldn’t  do  him  any  good  if  he  did. 
Dorothy  would  come  anyway  if  she  took 
it  into  her  head  to.  Now  let’s  get  down 
to  business  and  lay  out  the  program  for 
these  meetings.” 

“In  just  a  minute  we  will,  Jim.  But 
first  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  some¬ 
thing  personal  that  I  have  very  much  on 
my*mind.  I  want  to  get  your  advice. 
We  can  take  a  few  minutes  off,  can’t  we? 
We’ve  been  working  hard  all  day.  Do 
you  mind,  Jim?  I’ve  just  got  to  talk  to 
somebody.” 

Bradley,  looking  out  of  the  window  to 
cover  his  embarrassment,  did  not  see  the 
strained  look  in  Jim’s  eyes  nor  the  mo¬ 
mentary  hardening  of  his  mouth.  He 
certainly  would  have  been  a  surprised 
farm  bureau  man  had  he  realized  that 
Taylor  was  having  difficulty  in  keeping 
himself  from  falling  on  the  other  and 
pounding  him  to  pulp.  Bradley  heard 
only  the  casual  reply. 

“Go  ahead,  Brad.  What’s  on  your 
mind?” 

“You  remember  what  I  told  you — 
that  night  up  at  your  place — ^before  the 
fair?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  the  night  when  we  were 
coming  home  from  the  fair — I — I  told 
Dorothy — that  I  loved  her.” 

“Yes.” 

Bradley  hesitated  a  long  moment, 
wriggled  around  in  his  chair,  looked  out 
of  the  window,  looked  at  the  silent  man 
across  from  him  who  was  leaning  his 
head  on  his  arm  on  the  desk. 

“I  thought  that  in  all  that  traffic  and 
dust  of  the  folks  going  home  from  the 
fair — that  it  was  no  good  place — to  pro¬ 
pose  to  a  girl.” 

“Yes.” 

“So  I  turned  the  flivver  into  that  old 
back  road.  Maybe  you  remember  it. 
It  goes  up  by  that  deserted  Johnson 
place.” 

“Yes.” 

“Confound  it,  Jim,  can’t  you  say  any¬ 
thing  but  ‘yes,’  ‘yes’?  You  make  it 
deucedly  hard  to  tell  you  anything.” 

‘What  do  you  want  me  to  say?  I 
didn’t  ask  you  to  spill  all  of  this.”  and 
then  after  a  pause,  “sorry,  old  man.  I’m 
a  little  tired,  not  quite  myself  tonight. 
Go  ahead.” 

“Well,  there  isn’t  much  more  to  tell. 
We  stopped  up  there  the  other  side  of 
the  Johnson  place.  It  was  nice  and 
cool,  and  quiet,  after  the  noise  and  heat. 
We  sat  there  a  few  minutes  in  the  car 
quietly.” 

Jim  suddenly  found  that  he  was 
trembling.  He  gritted  his  teeth  and 
held  tight  on  the  desk  until  he  could 
control  himself. 

“I  got  talking  about  my  work,  and  my 
plans — and  what  I  wanted  to  do  in  life — 
you  know  I’m  always  planning  how  I 
can  get  a  big  salary.  Don’t  want  to  have 
to  stick  around  this  dump  all  my  life.” 

“Salary  isn’t  everything,”  said  Jim. 

“Well  finally — I  blurted  out  some¬ 
thing — about  wanting  to  marry  her,  and 
— and — " 

“Yes?”  whispered  Jim.  Bradley  looked 
at  him  and  went  on. 


“And  she — looked  at  me  kind  of  funnjl 
for  a  moment — and  then  she  burst  outl 
crying — said  she  didn’t  know — said  she] 
was  all  mixed  up — and  wouldn’t  I  take 
her  home.  Then  I  started  the  engine 
and  took  her  home.  There  wasn’t  much 
said  after  that.  But  confound  it  all, 
I’m  all  mixed  up,  too.  Can’t  work; 
can’t  sleep;  can’t  eat;  don’t  like  to  admit 
any  darn  woman  can  interrupt  my  life 
so.” 

“Wouldn’t  darn  her,  if  I  were  you,” 
said  Jim  in  sudden  anger.  Then  more 
gently.  “What  are  you  telling  me  all 
this  for?” 

“Well,  hang  it  all,  I've  got  to  tell 
somebody,  and  you’re  a  good  friend.  Be¬ 
sides,  you've  known  Dorothy  all  your 
life,  been  sort  of  a  brother  to  her. 
Thought  maybe  you’d  tell  me  what  to  I 
do  to  get  her.” 

“Brother!”  said  Jim  under  his  breath, 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“Nothing.  Go  on.” 

“That’s  all.  But  Jim,  I’ve  just  natu¬ 
rally  got  to  have  that  girl.  I’m  thinking 
about  her  all  of  the  time.  Even  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  this  milk  strike  doesn’t  get 
my  mind  off  the  subject.  I  never  have 
gone  with  girls  much,  and  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  women,  so  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do.” 

“No  man  does,”  interrupted  Jim. 

“Pretty  soon,”  went  on  the  other, 
“I’m  going  to  walk  right  in  and  take  her 
whether  she  wants  me  or  not.  Got  an 
idea  that  most  women  like  this  cave-man 
stuff  anyway.  Think  maybe  I  made  a 
mistake  in  not  taking  her  in  my  arpas 
and  petting  her  when  she  cried.  Prob¬ 
ably  that’s  what  she  wanted.  Maybe  I 
ought  not  to  have  asked  her  when  she 
was  tired  and  excited  from  the  fair. 
Tell  me  what  to  do,  Jim.” 

“How  in  H —  do  I  know?”  said  Jim. 

The  other  looked  at  him  in  startled 
surprise. 

“Why,  Jim!” 

“Sorry,  Brad.  My  nerves  seem  to  be 
raw,  lately.  But  I  can’t  advfse  you. 
Girls  are  queer.  Hard  to  figure  out  Jf 
don’t  understand  Dorothy  either.” 

Then  he  suddenly  leaned  forward  in 
his  chair  and  with  white  face  set  as  hard 
as  granite,  looked  Bradley  squarely  ia 
the  eye  and  said: 

“There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  re¬ 
member.  Don’t  you  ever  try  anything 
rough  on  her,  and  if  you  get  her,  and 
aren’t  good  to  her,  look  out  for  mel” 

Again  Bradley  looked  at  Jim  in  siu*- 
prise  at  his  threatening  tone;  then  in  his 
own  self  interest,  he  immediately  forgot 
it. 

“Anyway,  she  didn’t  turn  me  down,” 
he  said,  standing  up  and  throwing  bade 
his  shoulders,  “and  I’m  going  to  keep 
right  on  the  job,  don’t  you  forget  it.” 

“No,  I  won’t  forget  it,”  said  Jim, 
quietly,  but  with  an  inflection  which 
made  Bradley  turn  to  look  at  him;  but 
Jim  was  answering  the  telephone,  and 
the  county  agent  could  not  see  his  face. 

(To  he  continued) 


Taking  Out  the  Tree 

Make  a  little  game  of  taking  down 
the  decorations  and  the  tree.  Let 
the  children  help  with  it;  save  aU  the 
“trimmings”  for  next  year.  Then  set 
the  tree  out  of  doors  and  put  food  on  ft 
for  the  birds.  The  youngsters  will  enjojr; 
watching  them  eat 

Next  spring,  when  the  snow  is  gon^_ 
take  the  tree  and  burn  it  with  due  cere¬ 
mony,  and  see  if  the  children  are  not 
better  satisfied  than  if  yon  did  all  th« 
work  yourself  and  dumped  the  tree  o«t 
to  be  forgotten. — Mabells  Robebt. 


To  make  cold  starch  that  will  keep  for 
several  months,  mix  together  half  h 
pound  of  starch,  a  tablespoonful  of  tnr- 
pentine,  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  bor¬ 
ax,  and  three  pints  of  boiled  coldl  water.; 
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arning  Premium  Money 

PrepavFi  For  Future  Fairs  Now 


1^  he  problem  of  eai/  j  money  at 
I  home,  is  more  serious  for  the  country 
^’oman  than  for  her  sister  in  tlie  city. 
Many  country  housewifes  flo  not  have 
Ihe  “butter  and  egg  money,”  or  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  garden  patcli. 

But  nearly  all  farmers  and  their  families 
attend  at  least  one  county  fair,  and  some¬ 
times  three  or  four  of  them.  I  can  hear 
kome  of  the  busy  ones  exclaim,  “I  don’t 
fiave  time  for  fancy  work,”  or  “I  don’t 
now  how  to  make  any  kind  of  needle- 
cork.”  In  reply,  let  me  ask  if  you  have 
I'ver  noticed  the  amount  awarded  on  such 
Work?  There  is  usually  such  a  display 
)f  all  fancy-work  that  the  premiums  are 
^ery  small. 

Observe,  however,  the  premium  given 
'or  good  bread  of  all  varieties,  butter, 
laple  syrup,  honey,  jellies,  wines,  fruit 
juices,  canned  goods,  home  made  rugs, 
guilts,  vegetables  and  the  various  ordanary 
every-day  products  of  the  country. 

It  is  considerable  work  to  prepare  a 
collection  from  the  garden  but  if  the 
vegetables  are  nice  ones  you  are  apt  to 
be  well  rewarded.  Exliibits  of  any  single 
kind  of  vegetables  are  attractive  if  un¬ 
usual  in  size,  quality  or  a  new  variety. 


entered  in  large  quantities.  The  less  en¬ 
tries  of  a  given  article  there  are,  the 
larger  premium  you  are  apt  to  receive, 
riie  unusual  article  receives  much  atten¬ 
tion  and  a  good  premium. 

Cottage  cheese,  other  varieties  of  home¬ 
made  cheese,  marmalade,  fruit  butters, 
conserves,  pickles,  and  relishes  are  other 
suggestions. 

My  daughter  at  eight  years  of  age  did 
beautiful  w'ork  in  cross  stitch  and  for  two 
years  each  piece  of  work  was  laid  aside 
“to  take  to  the  fair.”  She  was  much 
gratified  to  hear  the  comments  on  her 
work,  and  to  receive  a  small  check  for  the 
amount  of  her  premitmas. 

Do  not  expect  awards  on  all  of  your  ex¬ 
hibits  and  if  you  do  not  win  success  this 
year,  it  is  no  reason  why  you  may  not 
later  on. 

Some  fairs  make  larger  awards  than 
others  on  certain  products.  Learn  to  dis¬ 
criminate  as  to  what  you  exhibit  and 
where. 

Don’t  be  a  fraud,  and  carry  tire  same 
rugs,  quilts  and  needle-work  year  after 
year. 

Some  unusual  exhibits  in  this  section 
that  I  have  noted  included  an  exhibit  of 


Midwinter  Patterns  for  the  Family 


An  ttnall  hoys  icant  a  truly  manntsi 
outfit  with  blouse  and  knickerbockers. 
No.  1807  cuts  in  sices  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years,  and  for  the  8  year  old  site  takes 
2%  yards  of  36  inch  material. 

Pattern  12c. 


This  dress  in  tumc  style  has  several  vari¬ 
ations  zchich  make  it  becoming  to  any  figure 
mnd  easy  for  the  home  dressmaker  to  make. 
The  long,  tight  fitting  sleeve  is  decidedly  the 
aorrcct  thing  and  the  smart  flare  cuff  may  be 
used  or  omitted  as  you  may  desire.  No.  2193 
tuts  in  sices  16  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure,  and  in  siee  36,  needs  4% 
yards  of  40  inch  material  with  %  yard  con¬ 
trasting.  Pattern  12c. 


'J^HINNING  LINES!  Many  of  us  are  on  ihe 
look  out  for  them!  No.  2136  provides  a  most 
flattering  outline  for  the  stout  figure.  It  has 
inverted  pleats  from  shoulder  to  hem,  a  deep 
V-neck  and  roomy  sleeves  set  into  comfortable 
armholes.  Altogether  an  ideal  model  for  a  plump 
person.  No.  2136  cuts  in  sices  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46  and  48  inches  bust  measure.  Sice  36 
takes  3%  yards  of  42  inch  material. 

Price  12c. 


To  Order:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  very  clearly, 
enclose  right  amount  in  stamps  (coins  sent  at  your  own  risk)  and  mail  to  Pattern 
Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Next  Week:  Our  annual  “Thrift  Week”  page  of  make-overs.  Patterns  for 
dresses,  children’s  frocks,  aprons,  blouses,  underclothes^ — ^all  things  that  may  be 
made  from  outgrown  or  partly  worn  garments  w’orth  saving.  These  patterns  will 
»how  you  how  to  save  theml  Wait  till  you  have  seen  our  suggestions  for  make¬ 
overs  before  you  part  with  outdated  or  outworn  garments. 


At  a  recent  fair  a  woman  said  to  me, 
“I  was  awarded  $3  on  my  ducks.”  One 
male  and  tv\'o  females  were  exhibited,  and 
tiie  tone  of  her  voice  indicated  that  she 
felt  well  repaid  for  her  trouble. 

Individual  exliibits  and  collections  of 
flowers,  both  wild  and  ailtivated,  in  my 
own  section  of  the  country  receive  fine 
premiums. 

An  attractively  arranged  bouquet,  basket 
^•r  fancy  piece  of  wild  flowers,  mosses 
the  wild  berries  from  the  wood,  will 
>ften  command  a  finer  premium  than  an 
[exhibit  of  cultivated  flowers. 

When  filling  the  cans  for  winter  use, 
[act  aside  one  carefully  prepared  can  of 
ich  variety  of  berries,  fruit  and  vege- 
[tables.  To  make  a  genuine  success  of  ex- 
[kibiting  your  products,  commence  early  to 
ike  your  plans  and  lay  aside  such  articles 
las  you  intend  for  that  purpose.  The  new 
rrugs,  home  made  quilts,  etc.,  may  earn 
[you  something  before  fliey  are  put  to  use. 
Study  the  fairs  that  you  attend,  and 
to  exhibit  fliose  thing  that  are  not 


pepper  plants  loaded  with  the  ripe  peppers, 
a  large  box  of  everbearing  strawberry 
plants  with  berries  on  them  both  ripe  and 
green,  and  an  exhibit  of  darning  on  black 
stockings  by  children. 

If  you  do  not  receive  an  award  on 
what  you  consider  a  good  exhibit  make  an 
effort  to  discover  the  reason.  Don’t  ac¬ 
cuse  the  judge  of  favoritism.  Standing 
near  your  exhibit  and  listening  to  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  public  is  often  an  education 
to  yourself. 

Make  a  strong  effort  to  help  the  exliibits 
at  your  fair  and  you  will  be  sure  to  suc¬ 
ceed. — Fannie  Stafford. 


Boil  clothespins  in  salt  water  to  pre¬ 
vent  splitting. 

*  *  ♦’ 

Pins,  safety  and  otherwise,  needles, 
pennies,  buttons,  and  so  on  are  hard  on 
the  vacuum  cleaner.  The  cleaner  is  one 
of  your  best  friends,  so  treat  it  accord¬ 
ingly. 


fl 


"PROSPERITY  has  come  again.  No  more  waiting  for 
A  lower  prices  or  better  limes  —  they’re  here.  You’ll 
know  that  the  moment  you  look  at  the  bargains  offered 
in  this  mammoth  sale.  Think  of  it!  A  genuine  cord 
tire  and  tube  (30  x  for  $7.50.  Ready  mixed  paint, 
in  5  gallon  cans,  $1.98  a  gallon.  And  these  are  only  two 
of  hundreds  of  bargains  just  like  them. 

If  you  already  have  a  catalog,  look  through  it  today, 
and  make  out  your  order — the  money  you  will  save  will 
probably  buy  that  "something  extra”  you’ve  been  want¬ 
ing.  If  you  haven’t  a  catalog,  we  will  mail  you  one  FREE. 

Bargains  in  Everything 

100  pages  of  clothing  for  every  member  of  your  family; 
shoes;  dry  goods;  jewelry;  furniture;  rugs;  drugs;  house- 
wares;  hardware;  farm  machinery  and  in  fact  practically 
everything  you  can  think  of— all  specially  priced  for 
this  sale. 

Everything  is  Guaranteed 

And  what’s  more,  every  single  article  is  guaranteed 
to  please  you  or  we  will  return  your  money.  Ask  any 
banker  anywhere  about  the  responsibility  of  The  Charles 
William  Stores. 

Clip  and  mail  the  coupon  below  today  and  get  your 
share  of  these  hig  "prosperity  bargains.” 

THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

M9  Stores  Building,  New  York  Citjr 

Please  send  me  FREE  ■  eopj  of  jonr  Special  Sale  Catalog  foe 
Janiiar^r  and  Februarj. 

Name 


Street 


Thit 

Book 

FREE! 


Town  "and  State 
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CUT  OUT  THIS  COOOOM 


Read  These  Classified  Ads 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 
A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 
A  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  .  •  i 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  Is.  \.  counts  as  eleven 

^°'^Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

T-  V’ERY  week  the  Americ.^in  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
t.  Kew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and'  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE — Accredited  herd  registered  Hol- 
steins,  4  cows,  5  years  old  and  over;  5-3-  year 
olds;  3 — 2-year  old  heifers;  7  freshened  this  fall, 
the  others  freshened  in  January;  4  yearlings,  4 
heifer  calves,  2  yearling  bulls,  Pontiac  and  Sadie 
Vale  breeding. .  F.  L.  BUR-GER.  Athens.  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.-^LE — Registered  Guernsey  bull  calves, 
three  to  five  months,  $5D  up.  Accjredited  herd. 
EDGAR  PAYNE,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  GROVE  MILKING  SHORT¬ 
HORNS.  Bred  for  milk,  beef  and  beauty. 
Will  please  you.  Come  and  see  them. 
Calvei.  $50  to  $100  L.  R.  HOTCHKISS. 
West  Springfield,  Erie  County,  Fa, 


START  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT  with 
a  trio  of  registered  Holstein  calves  from 
an  accredited  herd  on  our  easy  morithly 
payment  plan.  Bred  right;  priced  right. 
Guaranteed  right.  For  contract  and  de¬ 
scription  write  Railway  View  Farms,  Hast¬ 
ings,  N.  Y. 


F'OR  SALE — Bulls,  ready  for  service  and 
young’cr,  l^'inancis-l  King"  breeding,  also 
Ringlet  Barred  Rock  cockerels.  G.  A. 
Waterman,  Royalton.  Vt. 


SURPLUS  LIVE  STOCK  is  quickly  sold 
through  these  classified  columns  at  a  cost 
of  five  cents  per  word.  Why  feed  the  sur¬ 
plus  when  advertising  is  cheaper?  Send 
your  order  to  Box  341,  %  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Jersey  Bull,  born 
September  22,  1923.  Write  for  pedigree. 
W.  W.  Reigle,.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


“CHRISTMAS  PUPPIES”— It  is  better  to 
buy  English  or  Welsh  Shepherds  than  to  wish 
you  had.  Healthy  pups  in  the  country. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  \. 


PUPPIES  wanted  in  litter  lots,  mention  kind, 
age,  etc.  DAN  E.  NAGLE,  161  George  St., 
New  Haven,  Ct.  _ _ 


FOR  SALE— Utility  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  breed¬ 
ing  cockerels  $5  ea.  Owen  &  Tompkins 
strain.  Dr.  Brouillet,  Athol,  Mass. _ 

TURKEYS  45c  lb.  Mixed  pullets,  30c; 

Reds,  Rocks,  Wyndottes,  Langshans, 
Giants,  45c.  Elrick  Barton,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE— Mammoth  Bronze,  hens  and 

toms,  Goldbank  strain.  C.  A.  Nichols, 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. _ 

BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  in  the 
following  breeds  of  Super  Quality  chicks, 
Whitt  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds  both  comes.  White  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  and  White  Pekin  Ducklings, 
from  pure  bred,  culled  stock.  Prices  right. 
Before  ordering  elsewhere,  send  for  prices 
and  circular.  Bank  reference.  Bucher  Bros. 
Flatchery.  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
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Canning  Crop  Growers  Pay  the  Fiddler 


were  invited  not  only  members,  but 
representatives  of  other  cooperatives  and 
independent  growers,  “to  decide  for 
themselves  -whether  or  not  there  is  a 
place  in  New  York  State  for  a  cooperat¬ 
ive  bargaining  association  in  canning 
crops.”  About  6o  persons  attended  the 
meeting,  representing  eight  of  the  best 
locals  in  the  State  association  and  the 
Falicher  Brockport  and  South  Shore- 
independent  cooperatives  and  a  few- 
other  growers. 

On  invitation  Professor  Thompson  of 
Cornell  addressed  the  meeting.  He 
stated  it  as  his  belief  that  the  State 
association  has  been  worth  all  it  has 
cost  anyone.  He  supported  this  view 
by  pointing  out  that  it  made  possible 
the  valuable  cost  of  production  and  cul¬ 
tural  studies  recently  published  and  that 
nearly  a  million  dollars  was  pu-t  in 
growers  pockets  in  1920  largely  through 
this  organized  effort.  He  also  showed 


“PURE  HOI.LYWOOD  White  Leghorn 
Cockerels  White  and  Black  Orpingtons. 
Hillcrest  Pomtry  Y'ard.s,  Meriden,  Conn.” 

CH 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Elsie 
Hallock.  Washington  Depot,  Conn. _ 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


J-'OR  SALE — 10,200  Capacity  CANDEE 
Incubator.  Guaranteed  perfect.  Price  $850. 
W.  H.  Da  Boll,  Clyde,  New  York. 

-FOR  SALE— 4800  egg  CANDEE  Incuba¬ 
tor  in  good  condition.  Price  $350  F.  O.  B. 
J.  W.  Schreib,  Penfield,  N.  Y. 


FURS  AND  TRAPPINGS 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  paid  for  raw  furs, 
beef  hides,  sheep  skins,  calf  skins,  tallow,  wool, 
etc.  Write  for  price  list.  No  lots  too  large.  -No 
lots  too  small.  ALVAII  A.  CONOVER,  Leba¬ 
non,  N.  J, 


FOR  S.4LE — Beagler  Airedales.  Pups  nine 
months  old,  training  rabbits.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  All  eligible.  Two  fox  hounds. 
C.  Calkins,  Harris,  New  Y-^ork. 


FOXHOUNDS,  several  trained  and 
Started  dogs,  also  little  hluetick  puppies. 
Fred  J.  Saltsman,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Cortland, 

N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


FOR  SALE— Toulouse  and  White  China  geese, 
Golden  Seabright  Bantams  and  Guernsey  cattle. 
J.  H.  WORLEY,  Mercer,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Fine  pure  Bronze  turkeys,  J.  IL 
WHEATON,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  R.F.D.  No.  2 

— bourbon  red  TURKEYS.  Selected”' for 

size  and  color.  Strong,  vigorous  stock.  Eggs 
in  season.  A.  VV.  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


TR.4PPERS— “Sure-Kill”  capsules  will  kill 

foxes,  minks,  skunks,  and  all  fur  animals  almost 
instantly.  They  contain  most  deadly  combination 
of  poisons  known  to  science,  and  no  animal  will 
go  over  fifteen  yards  after  swallowing  bait.  Used 
bv  United  States  government  for  killing  wild 
animals  in  national  parks.  Price,  delivered,  25 
capsules,  for  $1.90.  100  for  $5.00.  EVERE-T  IE 

SHERMAN,  Whitman,  Mass.  _ 

WANTED  ‘Jinseng’  Raw  Furs,  all  kinds,  live 

country,  but  beat  city  prices,  price-list,  tags, 
IRA  STERN  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Route  6. 


HELP  WANTED 


TURKEYS — Hens  and  Toms— with  size,  and 
quality.  Pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Mammoth 
Bronze,  Bourbon  Reds,  Narragansett,  White 
Holland,  write.  WALTER  BROS,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio.  _ _ _ 


FOR  SALE— S.  C.  White  Leghorn  yearling 
Hens,  Selected  Cockerels,  and  a  few  N.  Y.  State 
Certified  Males.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
CROCKETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Sterling  Sta., 
N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  and  Regal  Dorcas 

White  Wyandotte  cockerels,  $5  each.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  GEORGE  W.  SCOTT,  Conne- 
aiit  Lake,  P^ 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS.  Farm 
raised,  heavy  boned,  good  color.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Write  I,  B.  ZOOK,  Box  A,  Ronks,  P^. 


PREMIUM  BUFF  ROCK  cockerels.  EDGE- 
wood  Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


TRAP-NESTED  Barred  Rocks.  Catalogue 
free.  ARTHUR  SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford,  New 

Hampshire. _ _ _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  for 
sale.  Toms  $10  Hens  $7.  CLARENCE  C. 
ROBINSON,  Worcester,  N.  Y, 


THOROUGHBRED  MAMMOTH  TOU¬ 
LOUSE  GEESE,  old  and  young,  17  to  20 
lbs.  Pekin  and  Rouen  ducks.  M.  Felock, 
Ne-wfield,  N.  Y 


PEDIGREED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Park’s 

Strain  direct.  Cocks,  cockere'fs  and  pullets 
for  gale.  Write  for  prices.  Norton  Ingalls, 
Greenville,  N.  Y 


POULTRYMEN  find  these  classified 

columns  a  ready  means  of  selling  surplus 
cockerels  and  pullets.  At  a  cost  of  five 
cents  per  word  you  can  reach  130.000 
farmers  every  week.  Send  your  order  to 
Box  342,  %  American  Agriculturist. 


BLACK  MINORCA,  Barred  Rock  cock¬ 
erels,  $3  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
A.  L.  Yates,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  Buff  Orping¬ 
ton  cockerels,  $3  to  $5  each.  Minnie  Os*!:he, 
R.  D.  1.  Box  78,  Mara,  Pa 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS.  Ki  th- 
•rine  Hinselwood,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


SALESMEN  to  sell  our  high  grade  garden  and 
field  seeds  direct  to  planters.  A  good  position 
with  big  income.  Experience  unnecessary.  COBB 
CO..  Franklin,  Mass. _ 

IN  EVERY  TOWN  we  want  housewives, 

Sunday  School,  boy  scouts,  lodge  leaders, 
earn  money  selling  our  pictures.  We  send 
free  and  trust;  allow  liberal  commission; 
unsold  are  returnable.  If  you  don’t  care 
to  sell  and  only  .send  tis  5  addresses  of 
others  and  20c  stamps  or  coin,  we  send 
you  a  beautiful  picture  ready  to  frame, 
charges  paid.  Excelsior  Picture  Co.,  18 
Center.  Portland,  Me. 


WE  HAVE  an  attractive  proposition  for 

some  experienced  silo  or  implement  sales¬ 
men,  either  on  salary  or  commission.  Also, 
for  farmers  with  spare  time  this  winter  to 
work  in  their  home  neighborhoods  with  our 
block  men.  Infernational  Silo  Co.,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa. 


HONEY 


BUCKWHEAT  honev  in  60  lb.  cans,  $6.50, 
F.O.B.  G.  W.  BEI.DEN.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Light  and  Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10 
lbs..  $2.15;  Buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75.  Postpaid 
within  third  zone.  60  lbs.  Buckwheat  here,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  QUALITY  CLOVER  HONEY,  5 
Ib.  pails,  $1.15;  Buckwheat,  $1.05,  prepaid 
3rd  zone;  few  GO  lb.  cans  Buckwheat,  $6.50; 
Buckw'heat  comb  honey.  $4.50,  mixed,  $3.75. 
F.  O.  B.  Here.  EDWARD  REDDOUT, 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GEO.  F.  I.OWE  AND  SON.  Fultonville,  New 
York,  ship  New  York  State  clover  and  timothy, 
alfalfa,  oat  and  wheat  straw,  alfalfa  meal  for 
poultry.  Our  prices  and  quality  are  right.  Ad¬ 
vise  when  in  need. 


ALFALFA,  mixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  sale 

in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


L.4TEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 
A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  made  at  our  dairy;  the 

best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net  postpaid,  for  $1;  1,000  of  satisfied  suctoraers. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HOMESPUN  TOB.\CCO  —  Chewing.  five 
pounds.  $1.50;  ten.  $2.50;  twenty,  $4.50.  Smok¬ 
ing,  five  pounds,  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  twenty,  $3.50. 
Pipe  Free.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  UNITED 
TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Paducah,  Ky. 

OLD  STAMPS  W.4NTED— 1840-18'50-1860- 
1870G880.  Any  quantity,  on  the  letters  pre¬ 
ferred.  JOHN  P.  COOPER.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

WILL  BUY  OLD  GUN  CATALOGS— L.  D 
S.4TTERLEL,  458  Forest  Ave.,  West.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

HORSE  RADISH  WANTED  from 

growers.  Large  roots  for  grating.  Arthur 
J.  Bingham,  Alexander,  N.  Y. 

ATTENTION  AUTO  OWNERS— Send  $1 
for  receipt  for  making  your  own  Non- 
Freeze  solution.  Nothing  to  evaporate, 
nothing  to  harm  radiator.  Address  C.  L. 
Mays.  Lock  Box  176,  Canton,  Pa. 

GEP  MY  PRICES  before  you  buy.  Can¬ 
adian  Unleached  hardwood  ashes.  Your 
credit  good,  5%  for  cash.  GEORGE 

STEVENS,  Peterborough,  Ontario. 

$1.25  BRINGS  YOU  Fiske’s  Loose  Leaf 

Route  Book.  “It’s  a  winner.”  Free  de¬ 
livery.  P.  Baker  Fiske,  Attleboro,  Mass 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5  lbs. 
$1.25";  10  lbs.  $2.50;  20  lbs.  $4.50.  Smoking, 

5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  lbs.  $2.00;  20  lbs.  $3.50. 
Farmers  Union,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

PRINTING 

PRINTED  STATIONERY!— 100  either  letter¬ 

heads,  envelopes  prepaid — 95c;  250 — $1.45;  500 — 
$2.40.  High  grade  samples  free.  FRANKLIN 
PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  II. 

REAL  ESTATE 

MONEY  M.4KING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 
central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  description, 
price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM  AGEN¬ 
CY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S.-M-E — 144  acre  dairy,  grain  or  potato 

farm,  7  miles  from  Trenton,  been  a  dairy  farm 
for  a  number  of  years.  For  full  particulars  con¬ 
sult  owner.  A.  STOUT,  Robbins%'iIle,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  dairy  farm  of  94 
acres  or  will  sell  64  acres.  Located  2  miles 
from  Greenville,  Pa ,  Mercer  County.  On 
cement  road  in  fine  farming  section.  Good 
seven-room  house  with  w'ater  ss'stem.  Bank 
barn  with  water  sy.stem.  Twenty-four 

stanchions  all  cemented,  two  silos.  Numer¬ 
ous  outbuildings.  Write  for  particulars. 
Herman  Goetsch,  Jamestown,  Pa.,  Route 
40. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Abotit  150  acres,  well 
equipped;  watered;  wooded;  fruited;  1  mile 
off  stone  road;  school  on  place;  3  miles  to 
Flemington;  railroads;  churches  and  high 
school:  large  barn;  outbuildings;  10  room 
frame  house:  4  horses;  2  cows;  42  sheep; 
300  hens,  $8000.  Terms  reasonable.  Gran¬ 
ville  Dilts,  R.  D.  2.  Flemington,  N.  J. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

SEED  POTATOES — Mountains,  Russets, 
Cobblers,  Early  Rose,  Hebrons,  Triumph 
and  others.  Six  firsts  State  Fair.  Roy 
Hastings.  Malone,  N.  Y 

SWINE 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS.  Berk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  mated,  not  akin, 
bred  sows,  service  boars.  Collies  and 

Beagles.  P.  Hamilton,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

O  I  Cs— Choice  Registered  pigs,  $10  each. 
Big  type,  thrifty,  well  bred  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteeed.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SWITCHES — Transformations,  etc.  Booklet 

free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

LOOMS  ONLY  $9.00— Big  money  in  weav¬ 
ing  rugs,  carpets,  portieres,  etc.,  at  home, 
from  rags  and  waste  material.  Weavers 
are  rushed  with  orders.  Send  for  free  loom 
book,  it  tells  all  about  the  weaving  business 
and  our  wonderful  $9.00,  and  other  looms. 
UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  332  Factory  St., 
Boonville,  N.  Y. 

that  there  are  on  an  average  nearly  60,-1 
000  acres  of  canning  crops  grown  an-l 
nually  in  the  State,- approximating  150,-1 
000  tons  worth  more  than  $4,000,000.  Ifj 
contracting  this  tonnage  costs  the  can- 
ners  two  dollars  an  acre,  as  it  is  said  tc 
do,  then  here  is  a  $120,000  opportunitj 
for  a  collective  bargaining  organizatiorJ 
One  tenth  of  the  acreage  would  suppori 
a  good  organization. 

But  growers  are  disheartened  witf 
their  experience  and  prevailing  sentij 
ment  is  for  paying  up  and  forgetting  il 
Still,  when  a  vote  was  called  for,  out  ol 
thirty-five  growers  present  thirteci 
voted  in  favor  of  a  bargaining  assoch 
tion,  while  only  eight  definitely  ej 
pressed  themselves  as  against  it. 
committee  of  ten,  representing  the  Stati 
association  of  South  Shore,  the  Fauchel 
and  the  Brockport  associations  and  til 
independent  growers  with  two  memberl 
each  was  appointed.  This  committed 
meets  at  Rochester  December  22,  192^^ 
If  its  members  are  open  minded  anc 
don’t  try  to  force  any  preconceived  plan, 
but  weigh  all  experiences  carefully,  a 
strong  bargaining  group  may  yet  be 
formed  which  will  capitalize  the  experi¬ 
ence  already  gained  so  that  it  may  not 
be  entirely  lost. — M.  C.  Burritt. 
- 


Pipe  for  Water  Supply 

I  wish  to  lay  a  line  of  pipe  from  springs  ott 
my  farm  to  supply  water  to  house  and  barn,  dis¬ 
tance  2400  ft.,  fMl  30  ft.  Level  was  made  by 
civil  engineer.  There  are  a  few  gaps  where 
water  must  push  up  grade.  I  will  use  114  inch 
pipe,  which  will  easily  flow  full,  except  during 
a  few  short  periods  when  the  supply  would  not 
exceed  1  inch  pipe.  Would  it  be  dependable  to 
give  satisfactory  service  when  less  water  runs 
through  pipe? — E.  R.  D.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

IF  the  general  tendency  of  your  whole 
pipe  line  is  downward,  and  if  at  no 
point  is  the  pipe  line  higher  than  the 
source  of  the  water  itself,  then  there 
ought  to  be  no  question  in  maintaining 
a  steady  flow  of  water  through  the  pipe. 
Especially  is  this  true  where  you  are 
using  a  pipe  of  the  size  which  j'ou  men¬ 
tion.  However,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
make  the  installation  very  carefully  so 
that  none  of  the  pipe  joints  leak,  as  a 
eakage  might  cause  trouble,  though  it 
would  not  necessarily  result  in  stoppage 
of  flow.  If  part  of  the  pipe  line  were 
ligher  than  the  origin,  and  it  were  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  siphoilTge  basis,  then  any  leak¬ 
age  in  the  pipe  would  very  quickly  break 
the  flow  of  the  siphon.  The  quantity  of 
water  flowing  through  the  pipe  would 
not  make  any  particular  difference  in  its 
steadiness  of  flow. 


TOBACCO  HOMESPUN  smoking,  5  lbs., 

$1.25;  10,  $2;  20,  $3.75.  Pipe  FREE.  Chewing, 
5  lbs..  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Quality  Guaranteed. 
WALDROP  BROTHERS.  Murray.  Ky. 


PATCH  WORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PAT'r'WWnrfTC  company  Meridian.  Conn. 


Mare  Discharges  From  Mouth 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  mare.  She  has  an.  extremely  heavy  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  mouth  amounting  in  total  some 
times  to  a  pailful  in  24  hours.  My  veterinary 
tells  me  that  it  is  from  her  stomach. — C.  E.  B. 

IT  IS  impossible  for  the  saliva  to  come 
from  the  stomach.  The  natural  re¬ 
action  and  the  arrangement  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  organs  make  this  impossible.  There 
is  a  valve-like  organ  at  the  entrance  of 
the  stomach  which  checks  any  action  of 
this  nature.  From  the  description  you 
give,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  a 
foreign  substance  in  the  animal’s  mouth 
or  it  is  suffering  with  a  bad  tooth.  A 
close  examination  of  the  mouth  and 
teeth  will  undoubtedly  reveal  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty. 


Warts  on  Teats 

Please  let  me  know  in  your  information  paj 
what  will  take  warts  off  the  cow’»  teats. — ^A, 
R.,  Clearfield  County,  Pa. 

WE  would  suggest  that  you  use 
stick  of  caustic  and  touch  the  war^ 
every  morning,  or  heat  an  iron  and  bi 
them  off. 

As  a  rule  it  takes  quite  a  little  whiltj 
but  if  you  keep  at  it,  you  will  remo4 
them  with  the  caustic. 


The  good  farmer  is  known  by  his 

tatlnn 


I 


1 


If. 


American  Agikniltorist,  Januiury  3,  1925, 

Chicken  Chatter 

Save  'The  Poultry  Manure — It  Is  Valuable 
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BABY 


CHICKS 


POULTRY  manure  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  fertilizers  produced  by  farm 
animals.  It  is  especially  rich  in  nitrogen 
and  therefore  of  particular  value  to  the 
man  who  raises  garden  truck. 

Poultry  manure  in  its  fresh  state^  con¬ 
tains  between  50  and  60  per  cent,  of 
water,  V2  to  i  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 
6nd  potash.  When  it  is  air  dried  it  con¬ 
tains  about  36  pounds  of  nitrogen,  24 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  13  pounds 
of  potash  per  ton.  If,  therefore  4  parts 
of  dry  poultry  manure,  by  weight,  are 
mixed  with  i  part  of  acid  phosphate,  the 
mixture  wdll  be  equivalent  to  about  l,OGO 
pounds  of  a  3-8-1  fertilizer.  In  other 
words  400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
mixed  with  1600  pounds  of  dry  manure 
is  equivalent  to  %  a  ton  of  a  fertilizer 
of  the  fore  mentioned  analysis.  This  is 
suitable  for  corn  or  almost  any  crop.  The 
crop  will  naturally  determine  the  method 
of  application  as  well  as  the  amount. 

The  plant  food  in  poultry  manure  is  In 
a  readily-soluble  form  and  its  natural 
physical  condition,  concentration  and  quick 
action  make  it  resemble  commercial 
fertilizer.  If  it  is  to  retain  this  fertility, 
poultry  manure  should  be  ccfllected  reg¬ 
ularly  and  stored  under  proper  conditions. 

Special  Care  in  Storing 
Stored  poultry  manure  demands,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  substance, 
certain  precautions  on  the  part  of  the 
poultrymen.  In  the  first  place  it  should 
be  allowed  to  dry  well  before  it  is  stored 
In  order  that  it  will  not  frement,  which 
if  allowed  to  continue,  results  in  the 
loss  of  most  of  the  valuable  ammonia., 
The  dry  poultry  manure  may  be  mixe'* 
with  ashes  or  sand  and  kept  in  a  pl^  i 
tliat  is  dry.  Piling  poultry  manure  f  4- 
doors  where  the  rain  will  soak  it,  will 
result  in  the  entire  loss  of  the  fertilizing 
constituents  because  they  are  so  readily 
soluble.  Sand  is  possibly  the  most  easily 
available  and  certainly  the  cheapest  ma¬ 
terial  we  can  get  to  mix  with  it  to  boost 
up  the  balance  of  the  fertilizing  elements. 

Often  we  hear  of  some  persons  sug¬ 
gesting  that  lime  be  used  on  the  dropping 
boards  and  as  a  mixture  with  the  manure. 
This  practice  is  wrong.  It  is  just  the 
tiling  to  complete  the  entire  loss  of  the 
nitrogen,  for  the  nitrates  in  poultry 
manure  react  with  the  calcium  oxide  in 
the  lime  to  form  ammonia,  a  gas  which  is 
lost.  Lime,  therefore,  should  never  be 
mixed  directly  with  the  poultry  manure  as 
it  tends  to  liberate  the  nitrogen. 

Store  in  Dry  Place 
The  best  place  to  keep  poultry  manure 
is  in  a  large  box  with  stands  on  drain 
tiles  to  allow  complete  circulation  around 
the  storage,  will  insure  dry  mass,  pro¬ 
viding  the  mass  inside  the  box  contains 
sufficient  sand  or  other  drying  material 
to  prevent  frementation.  It  is  a  good 
idea  not  to  have  these  storage  boxes  too 
large  in  order  that  the  mass  may  not 
settle  and  become  too  solid.  Wood,  out¬ 
side  of  concrete  is  much  better  as  a  stor¬ 
age  material  than  metal  containers.  The 
chemicals  in  poultry  manure  react  with 
the  metal  quite  readily  causing  them  to 
rust.  Furthermore  metal  containers  are 
,  pretty  expensive. 

As  far  as  the  dropping  boards  are  con- 
1  eerned,  we  have  always  found  that 
1  screened  coal  ashes  make  the  most 
'practical  covering  to  keep  the  droppings 
Idry  and  prevent  their  sticking  to  and 
[cluttering  up  the  boards. 

After  we  clean  the  dropping  boards  and 
1  before  we  put  on  a  new  coat  of  ashes,  we 
I  give  the  boards  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
I  walls  just  surrounding  the  boards  a  good 
[dose  of  coal  tar  disinfectant  and  drained 
1  engine  oil,  if  we  have  got  it,  to  kill  any 

lof  the  mites  that  may  be  hiding  in  the 

I  cracks  or  crevices.  It  is  bad  business  to 
let  the  manure  pile  up  on  the  dropping 
boards  xmder  the  roosts,  because  it  soon 

Ibegins  to  frement  and  the  fumes  are  not 

Ithe  best  for  the  hens  to  inhale.  If  we 


want  to  keep  them  healthy  they  must 
have  good  fresh  air.  When  vre  inhale 
we  are  supposed  to  take  in  oxygen,  not 
nitrogen. 


Furnish  Hens  with  the 
Wrappers 

A  FARMER  friend  of  mine  with  a 
nice  flock  of  purebred  hens  wondered 
why  his  flock  was  not  shelling  out  eggs 
faster.  He  was  getting  some  eggs,  but 
the  number  "was  not  at  all  commensurate 
whh  the  amount  of  feed  they  consumed. 

It  needed  but  very  little  investigation  to 
show  the  reason  why  the  fowls  were  not 
laying  as  they  should.  Thqr  were  given 
plenty  of  cons^tuents  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  albumen  and  yolk,  but 
they  lacked  the  material  out  of  which  to 
make  the  wrapper  for  the  egg — the  egg 
shell.  So  they  were  unable  to  deliver  the 
goods,  though  more  than  willing  to  do 
so.  A  hen  can’t  shell  out  the  eggs  with¬ 
out  the  shell-forming  material. 

In  dry  weather  the  flock  was  allowed 
to  range  over  the  farmyard.  But  there 
was  also  a  little  heap  of  coal  ashes  in 
one  comer  of  the  henhouse  for  the  days 
when  they  were  not  allowed  out.  But 
the  coal  ashes  and  what  they  were  able  to 
pick  up  about  the  yard  was  not  enough.  A 
good  supply  of  oyster  shell  remedied  the 
matter  and  the  egg  yield  soon  began  ta 
show  an  increase. 

This  matter  of  oyster  shell  and  grit 
is  i-A  essential  that  is  all  too  often  over¬ 
looked  on  many  farms.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  hens  will  pick  up  on  the 
farmyard  all  they  need.  But  this  doesn’t 
prove  out.  And  it  is  far  better  to  have 
grit  and  oyster  shell  before  them,  so  they 
can  have  all  they  want  when  they  w’ant  it. 
Because  she  has  no  teeth,  the  hen  must 
have  plenty  of  grit  to  grind  the  food  in 
her  gizzard,  and  the  oyster  shell  furnishes 
the  lime  needed  to  make  the  egg  shell. 

W.  C.  Muilenbukg. 


[ROY 

PUREBRED  ®  ® 
HIGH-EGG-YIEU) 


No  i^.nU-JHeaIth  Alon, 

Strict  ac^^^oT'lree  welfare  of  our  breeding  flocks.  Unre- 

insure  that  natural. sturdinL  inheriS  ^ 

Lve  tiibfi^oTthefr 

oasis  ot  their  QUALITY  and  the  PROFITS  secured  by  those  who  buy  them. 

leghorns  rocks  reds  wyandottes 

TMft  Catalog  is  ready  for  mailing.  Shows  how  we  ship  our  lihicks 
1200  miles  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  full  count.  A  postal  fetches  k. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

L»/e  Member  American  Poultry  Association 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Box  29 

**^1--*^  vy  M.  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 
Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature 
stock.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey 
Giants,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  White  Indian  Runner  Ducks  $15  per 
100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcels  Post 
prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $3  per  100.  Circular  free. 
Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm 
_ Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


‘^SHENANDOAH  VALLEY” 

Ttsd#  Mark 

Baby  Chicks 


^  ARC  SURE  TO  PLEASE  YOU 

BCTt  Str^ns  cf  the  leadino’  varieties. 
They  win  make  money  for  you  Just 
as  they  have  for  thousands  ox  otfai^. 
Wrttm  for  etUaloQ  and  pricaa,  ttat~  • 
img  var^ttf  and  nwnd)€r  you  vrifar  * 

"■**'  '«  Farms  Hatchtry,  he. 

Po«9331  llarrisBRburg.  Viriiaia 


BABY  CHICKS-;-OHIO  ACCREDITED— 100%  ....... y.  Uuuty  Matiugs  irora 

^me  of  America  s  foremost  producing  strains.  Flocks  inspected  and^ culled  by  me^ 
train^  ^d  authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Quality  assured.  We 
took  first  and  second  prizes  m  County  Farm  Bureau  Egg  Laying  Contest  last  year 


Varieties  Prices  (Postpaid)  on:  ju 

Wm.  Leghorns  (Barron  &  Wycoff)  . . $  7.50 

Buff  I.eghorns,  Anconas  . . .  7  00 

B.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ..... 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  and  Sil.  L.  Wyandottes  .... 

S.  C.  BIk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  9.00  lo.uu 

Assorted,  heavy  breeds  $12.00;  light  breeds  $10.00  per  100  straight.  Order  from  ad 
or  write  for  catalog.  One  fifth  down  books  order.  Ref.:  Farmer’s  Bank,  Elida,  Ohio. 
•  U.  E.  HINKLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  LIMA,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$  7.50 

$15.00 

$70.00 

$130 

,  7.00 

14.00 

65.00 

125 

,  8.00 

16.00 

75.00 

145 

,  9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

165 

.  9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

165 

How  I  Increase  Winter  "Egg 
Production 

IN  doing  this  I  hatch  my  pullets  as  early 
as  possible  generally  in  April  and  as 
soon  as  convenient  remove  them  to  the 
house  they  are  to  occupy  during  the 
winter.  Here  they  are  fed  and  cared  for 
as  much  by  themselves  as  possible  with 
the  view  of  bringing  them  to  producing 
eggs  as  early  as  possible.  As  a  usual 
thing  I  have  been  able  to  have  them  begin 
laying  in  October  at  the  latest. 

Grain  is  the  cheapest  in  the  fall  and 
eggs  the  highest  and  they  can  be  produced 
at  a  little  less  cost.  When  the  pullets 
begin  to  lay,  they  generally  continue  to 
do  so,  if  conditions  are  favorable  all 
through  the  winter.  Whole  grain  is  fed 
generously  consisting  of  wheat,  oats  and 
corn,  ometimes  I  i.dd  buckwheat.  I  do 
not  however,  depend  on  this  alone. 

Mash — Green  Food — Shells 
A  dry  mash  consisting  of  equal  parts 
ground  oats,  corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat 
middlings  and  beef  scrap.  For  green  food 
I  feed  apples  and  cabbage.  This  makes 
an  excellent  feed  and  cannot  be  beat  for 
rapidly  growing  pullets  and  laying  hens. 
Oyster  shells  are  kept  continually  before 
the  hens  and  pullets.  This  with  grit  is 
purchased  in  loo  pound  lots  and  placed 
where  they  are  easily  reached. 

Lice  and  mites  are  not  allowed  to  tres¬ 
pass  on  the  nests  and  floors.  The  best 
preventative  I  have  found  is  kerosene. 
This  is  painted  on  the  nests  and  sides  of 
house  with  a  small  paint  brush.  I  also 
use  motor  oil  on  the  perches  and  is  al¬ 
most  worth  its  original  cost  for  tliat 
purpose  alone.  I  have  never  had  the  least 
sign  of  mites  and  lice  since  following  this 
practice.  In  my  last  few  years  of  poultry 
raising  and  egg  production  I  find  the  pul¬ 
lets  much  better  layers  than  yearlings  or 
two  year  old  hens.— Peter  Wiley,  New 
York. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird 
passed  by  inspector  trained  and 
authorized  by  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  Ohio  State  University. 
Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for 
high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best 
of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free.  Prices 
low  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 


JONES’ 


CHICKS 


BARRED* 

ROCK 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  rtrictly 
culled  by  State  Broad  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years’  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good, 
Strong,  Pure-Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313,  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


SHERIDAN  POULT Y  FARMS— QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure-bred,  sturdy,  vigorous  youngsters,  full  of  vitality,  bred  from  free  range  healthy, 
pure-bred  henai  Hogan-tested  and  bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  production.  Three  large 
hatches  each  week.  Chicks  are  all  shipped  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 


Varieties 


Prices  on: 


50 

100 

300 

500 

.$  7.00' 

$14.00 

$40.00 

$67.00 

.  8.00 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

.  9.00 

17.00 

50.00 

82.00 

.  15.00 

30.00 

80.00 

•  •  •  • 

1000 

$130.00 

150.00 

160.00 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  55,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  COCKERELS-S  GiWi  iGghOin 

P’rom  hens  having  official  records  of  225  to 
300  eggs,  sired  by  pure  Tancred  males  with 
over  250-egg  ancestry  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  Cockerels  hatched  February.  March 
and  April.  All  free  from  standard  disquali¬ 
fications.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Prices  $10 
to  $25  according  to  age  and  record.  Home 
of  Lady  Brunswick — official  300-egg  bird — 
Bergen  Co.  Contest  1922-23.  New  Brunswick 
Leghorn  Farm,  R.  3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  world’s  greatest  laying  strain. 
«  White  Leghorn  Chicks  from  free  range 
S  Large  Type  Tom  Barron  English  S.  C. 
*Uhorobred  hens,  mated  with  pedigreed 
cockerels.  Strong,  healthy  vigorous 
—  Chicks  any  week  in  February,  March 
or  April  at  $16  per  100;  $77  per  500;  $150  per 
1000  by  Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid. 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  your 
order.  Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER, 

Box  A  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


U  i  r’llir'lirc  Hatched  by  the  best 

DPLO  I  VrilLIV.l3  system  of  incubation 

from  high-class  bred- 


IroprovB  yonr  flocks  with  healthy, 
husky  chicks  from  Lower’s  heavy 
Isyinar  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Aneo* 
nas,  Wyandottes  or  Orpingtons.  All 

fr^  pursbrsd,  heavy  laying  flocks,  ears- 

fnlly  selected  and  tested  for  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  and  standard  qualifications.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  lOOd  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Lew 
grfees.  Illustrated  catalog  sent  Free. 

LOWER  HATCHERY 

lO  Bryan.  Ohio 


to-lay  stock.  ■  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c  each;  White 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each;  Broiler 
chicks,  }2c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 


..ft  JUST-KITE 


Pedigree, 
Exhibition, 

V  _ i  Utility  Wlatinga 

20  popular  breeds,  high  power  layers,  20  rare  breeds,  4 
bce^s  dndclings.  Nabob  Quality,none  better  at  anyprice. 
97*  live  arrivS  guarantee.  Postage  Paid.  Free  Feed 
with  eac'n  order.  Catalogue  free,  stamps  appreciated. 
Member  Intemaiionat  Baby  Chick  Aesociation^ 

Kabob  Hateliei^Sj  A ve<  Gambier^Oblo 


TURKEYS,  Bucks,  Geese, 

I  III  prices.  .  Write  your 

wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
Farm,  Box  G,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


$S.73  Profit  each  in  1  yearmade  by  W.  L. 

Mowen.  AVorld  Famous  \Vhite  Leghorn 
265-331  egg  record  stock.  Greatest  winter 
layers  known.  Highest  quality  BABY 
CHICKS,  stock,  supplies,  shipped  safely, 

FREE  Feed  with  chick  order.  Big  Dis-  PAY 
count  if  ordered  now.  Valuable  catalog  BIGGEST 
free.  Member  Intemat’l  Baby  Chick  Assn.  PROEETS 
Kerlin’s  Grand  View  Ponltry  Farm,  Box  33.  Center  Hall.  Pg. 


Tiffany's  iiuperior  Cliicks  that  Live 

Wyandottes,  lieds,  Kocks  and  Leghorns 
Mammoth  Pekin  ^ 

jDickling* 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
_  _ R.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


stock  Tmkeys.  Geese, 


LargesiaCKDucks.  CoHles,'  Harisi 

Pigeons,  Chicks,  Eggs,  low.  Cata.  PION¬ 
EER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
Our  14th  season  hatching  this  wonder 
breed.  Hardiest,  Handsomest,  Greatest  Lay¬ 
ers.  Most  Profitable  of  all  breeds.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Write  today.  A.  E.  Hampton, 
Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. _ 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 

mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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actual  colors,  of  the  world 
bargains  in  Furniture,  ruj 
draperies,  aluminumware, 
chines,  silverware,  watche 
[  days’ free  trial.  Easymoi 
on  everything  you  buy.  < 
I  account  with  us  is  like 


■I  «  Mamm  pull  Size,  7-Piece 
Porcelain  Set  for  Fish  or  Game 

This  beautiful  7-piece  set  of  handsome,  durable  porce¬ 
lain  comes  to  you  absolutely  FREE,  when  you  order  the 
110-piece  Dinner  Set.  Includes  one  1154-inch  platter 
and  six  7-inch  plates,  all  with  assorted  tinted  ^rdera 
and  attractive  colored  designs  in  center.  This  com¬ 
plete  set  costs  you  nothing  either  now  or  later. 


1  Vegetable  Dish,  1014  mease, 
with  lid  (2  pieces) 

1  Deep  Bowl,  8%  inchee 
1  Oval  Baker,  9  mcbes 


This  superb  110-piece  set,  with  initial  in  2  place* 
on  every  piece,  decorated  in  blue  and  gold,  with 
cold  covered  handles,  consist*  of: 


1  Small  Deep  Bowl,  6  Inches 
1  Sauce  Boat,  7X  inches 
1  Creamer 

1  Sugar  Bowl  with  cover  (2  pieced 


12  Dinner  Plates,  9  inches 
12  Breakfast  Plates,  7  inches 
12  Soup  Plates,  inches 
12  Cereal  Dishes,  6  inches 
12  Fmit  Dishes,  bH  inches 
12  Cnps 
12  Saucers 


12  Individual  Bread  and  Batter 
Plates,  6H  inches 
1  Platter,  13K  inches 
1  Platter,  IIX  inches 
1  Celery  Dish.  SX  inches 
1  Sance  Boat  Tray,  791  indw* 

1  Batter  Plate.  6  inches 


NO  MONEY  DOWN! 

No  C.  O.  D.— Nothing  to  Pay  for  INshes  on  Arrival 


Not  a  penny  now.  Just  mail  the  coupon  and  Hartman,  the  Largest  Home  Furnishing  Con¬ 
cern  in  the  World,  will  send  you  this  complete  110-piece  Dinner  Set,  and  with  it,  abso¬ 
lutely  FREE,  the  handsome  7-piece  Fish  and  Game  Set.  It’s  easy  to  get  this  set  from 
Hartman.  Nothing  to  pay  for  goods  on  arrival.  No  C.  O.  D.  Use  both  sets  SO  days  on 
Free  Trial,  and  if  not  satisfied  send  them  back  and  we  will  pay  transportation  charges 
both  ways.  If  you  keep  them,  pay  only  for  the  Dinner  Set— a  little  every  monih.  Keep 
the  7-piece  Fish  and  Game  Set  as  a  gift  from  Hartman.  It  is  FREE.  Only  by  seeing 
this  splendid  dinnerware  can  you  appreciate  its  exquisite  beauty  and  superior  quality. 

*  VP _ •_  C^4.  1 


IMPORTANT 

Hartman  guarantees  that  every 
piece  in  this  set  is  absolutely  first 
quality — no  “seconds.”  This  is  a 
standard  or  “open”  pattern.  Re¬ 
placement  pieces  may  be  had  of  us 
for  3  years.  Each  piece  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper.  Excellent  packing  to 
prevent  breakage.  Shipped  at  once. 


FREE^""“'" 


I  Catalog 


Send  Post  Card  Today 
for  Your  FREE  Copy 


Most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever 
issued.  Hundreds  of  pages,  many  in 
world’s  greatest 
rugs,  carpets, 
sewing  ma- 
etc.  30 

'Jpening  an 
opening  a 
charge  account  at  your  local  store, 
but  you  have  nearly  a  year  to  pay 
at  Hartman's.  Send  post  card  only 
for  Catalog  No.  F7177 

FREE  GIFTS 

Book  also  explains  abont  Hartman’s 
wonderful  gift  plan  which  brings 
you,  absolutely  free  with  purchases, 
many  splendid  articles  auch  as  glass¬ 
ware,  dishes,  silverware,  kitchen¬ 
ware,  jewelry,  table  linens,  etc.— 
valuable  things  for  which  you  would 
pay  high  prices  at  stores. 

“Let  Hartman  Feather  YOUR  Rest" 


HARTMAN 


Every  article  in  the  Dinner  Set  has  a  clear,  white,  lustrous  body, 
decorated  with  rich  gold  band  edge,  a  mazarine  blue  follow  band 
and  two  pure  gold  initials  in  Old  English  design,  surrounded  by 
graceful  gold  wreaths.  All  Handles  Covered  with  Gold.  Many 
expensive  imported  sets  have  not  such  elaborate  decorations. 
Every  piece  guaranteed  perfect. 

f  i  O-Piece  Colonial  Initialed 
Blue  and  Gold  Decorated 

DINNER  SET 

We  will  ship  the  Dinner  Set  complete,  and  with  it  the  7-piece 
Porcelain  Fish  and  Game  Set  absolutely  FREE.  Use  both  sets  30 
days  on  Free  Trial.  See  these  beautiful  dishes  on  your  table — show 
them  to  friends — use  them — then  make  your  decision.  If  not 
satisfied,  send  them  back  and  we  will  pay  transportation  charges 
both  ways.  If  you  Ijeep  them,  pay  only  for  the  110-piece  Dinner  Set 
— a  little  every  month.  Pay  nothing  at  any  time  for  the7-piece 
Fish  and  Game  Set.  It  is  FREE.  Send  the  coupon— now. 

Order  No.  320GMA27.  llO-Pieee  Dinner  Set. 

Our  Bareain  Price,  $33.85.  No  Money  Down.  $4  Monthly. 
The  7-Piece  Fish  and  Game  Set  is  FREE. 

FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 

largest  Home  Furnishing  Concern  in  the  World 

DEPT.  7177  biwiu’*.  OUcim'  CHICAGO 


Use  Coupon  When  Ordering  Dishes 


HARTMAN  FURNITURE  &  CARPET 

Dept.  7177  Chicaso,  Illinois 

Send  the 

110-Piece  Dinner  Set  Ro.  320GMA27,  Price  $33.15, 

and  with  it  the  7-piece  Porcelain  Set,  absolutely 
FREE.  I  am  to  pay  nothing  for  goods  on  arrival- 
only  thesmall  freight  charges.  1  am  to  have  30  days' 
free  trial.  If  satisfied,  1  will  send  you  $4  monthly 
until  full  price  of  Dinner  Set,  $33.85,  is  paid.  WiU 
pay  nothing  at  any  time  for  the7-piece  Porcelain  I— 

Set.  Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  If  not  satisfied  after 
30  days’  free  trial,  I  will  ship  all  goods  back  and  you  will  pay  trans¬ 
portation  charges  both  ways. 


Pnnt  loHMi 


You  Want  Hen 


Name _ _ 

R.  F.  D.,  Box  No. 
or  Street  and  No.  ... 


Town. 


.State.. 


Oecupationl _ ........ 

Married  or  eingle?.... 


......White  or  colored?.. 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


JANUARY  lO,  1925 


W.'A' I 

'  Nna-V 


'  'V' 


•;^N->.\V 


'  *•  v^-*  I 


i  tit  End  of  a  Perfect  Day 


By  Gilbert  Gusler 


Your  1925  Garden 


American  Agriculturist,  January  10,  1925. 


Real  Gardeners  Tell  How  They  Beat  The  H.  C.  of  L. 


There  !s  no  better  time  to  plan  the 
garden  than  winter.  On  one  of  those 
bad  days  you  are  housed  up  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  do,  while  you  are  sitting  around 
the  fire  draw  a  plan  of  your  garden.  Give  all 
the  vegetables  you  want  to  raise  a  space.  You 
can  have  t)HS  plan  in  your  mind,  but  you  will 
find  it  works  better  to  have  it  on  paper.  It  will 
save  time  when  you  get  ready  to  plant. 

Allow  a  liberal  space  for  beans,  bush  lima 
and  pole.  It  is  very  handy  to  have^  a  few  rows 
of  potatoes  in  the  garden  even  if  the  main 
patch  is  somewhere  else.  Peas,  beets,  par¬ 
snips  and  cadishes  can  be  planted  very  early. 
Plow  the  garden  early  with  a  turning  plow 
that  will  go  deep.  Do  not  wait  until  all  the 
corn  land  and  all  the  other  land  on  the  farm  is 
plowed  before  breaking  up  the  garden. 

The  best  fertilizer  for  the  garden  is  a  liberal 


from  weeds.  Plant  beans  and  then  plant  more 
beans.  If  the  season  is  favorable  it  is  easy 
to  have  fresh  bush  beans  from  harvest  till 
frost. 


X 


Keep  the  Bean  Patch  Full 


A  cellar  full  of  the  products  of  a  good  garden 
makes  the  farmer  and  his  family  truly  independent. 


coating  of  manure  evenly  spread  in  the  fall  or 
early  winter.  Do  not  wait  too  long  about  this 
job  either  as  the  manure  should  be  well  rotted 
before  planting.  The  fall  and  winter  rains  apd 
snow  will  leach  the  strength  or  plant  foods  in¬ 
to  the  soil  and  every  plowing  and  harrowir^ 
will  help  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil. 
Some  day  when  you  are  not  very  busy,  over¬ 
haul  the  garden  fence  and  fix  up  a  place  for  the 
hot  bed. 

Tomato  and  cabbage  plants  can  be  started 
early  in  the  house.  A  small  box  of  fertile  soil 
will  furnish  all  the  real  early  plants  needed  on 
an  ordinary  farm.  By  the  way  I  forgot  to 
mention  a  very  important  fact  in  regard  to 
your  plans.  Let  your  wife  help  and  nine  times 
out  of  every  ten  if  you  let  her  boss  the  garden 
you  will  have  a  good  garden.  A  good  garden 
is  half  a  living  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
other  half  was  a  good  cow,  a  few  hens  and  a 
Xew  fruit  trees. 


Plant  three  beans  in  a  hill  a  foot  apart  or 
drill  in  the  row.  Many  prefer  the  drill  but  the 
hills  are  easier  to  cultivate.  Red  Valentines 
do  well  either  way.  Plant  every  two  weeks 
and  cultivate  shallow.  It  is  possible  to  gather 
dry  beans  off  the  vine,  plant  them  and  raise 
another  crop.  When  the  vines  begin  to  show 
a  decline  in  bearing,  plant  a  hill  between  the 
growing  hills.  When  the  old  vines  are  done 
pull  them  up  dry  and  burn  them.  The  seed 
bed  is  thoroughly  worked  up  and  free  from 
weeds. 

There  must  be  no  clods  and  not  too  much 
trash.  If  the  cultivation  is  to  be  done  with  a 
horse  the  rows  should  be  extended  across  tlie 
garden.  If  a  hand  cultivator  is  to  be  employ¬ 
ed,  you  can  have  the  rows  any  length  you 
want. 

Stick  or  pole  and  lima  beans  should  have  a 
place  in  every  garden.  Nothing  pays  better 
for  the  time  it  takes  to  tend  them.  Cabbage 
both  early  and  late,  should  be  raised.  This 
is  easy  but  the  fight  is  with  the  little  green 
worm.  A  Paris  Green  spray  will  get  him. 
Most  of  the  failure  in  raising  cabbage  in  the 
garden  is  due  to  crowding.  Don’t  set  too  close 
if  you  are  forced  to  cut  down  your  number  of 
plants.  Cabbage  can  be  transplanted  very 
early.  Cultivation  should  begin  as  soon  as  the 
plants  revive  from  the  effects  of  setting  out. 
Here  is  where  your  plants  raised  in  the  house 
come  in  but  sow  more  in  the  hot  bed  or  under 


time  to  decay.  A  little  lime  is  spread  over 
the  heap  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  turned 
a  few  times  during  the  summer.  The  next 
spring,  when  potting  soil  is  needed  a  great  deal 
of  the  pile  will  go  through  a  quarter  inch  sieve. 
Whatever  will  not  is  left  to  become  the  base 
of  the  next  season’s  pile.  Such  a  soil  is  almost 
pure  humus.  It  does  not  need  sand  to  make 
it  an  excellent  potting  soil,  but  I  sometimes  do 
make  it  go  a  little  farther  by  adding  good  loam. 


Loose  Soil  Allows  Root  Development. 

Much  of  my  land  is  used  in  the  growing  of 
plants,  and  most  of  the  plants  are  either  grown 
or  hardened  in  cold  frames..  The  soil  of  the 
frames  does  not  need  to  be  as  loose  as  potting 
soil,  but  it  must  be  loose  enough  to  develop 
a  good  root  system  in  the  plant,  and  to  permit 
digging  with  a  maximum  of  the  roots  left  on. 

The  cheapest  place  to  prepare  the  soil  is 
right  where  it  is  to  be  used.  Carrying  it 
around  is  expensive.  One  of  the  best  ways  I 
have  found  to  prepare  cold  frame  soil  is  by  ^ 
growing  a  strawberry  bed  each  year  where  the 
frames  are  to  go  the  year  following.  The  year 
the  berries  are  set,  some  early  crop  is  grown 
between  the  rows  to  pay  expenses,  and  the 
berries  themselves  usually  pay  well  the  second  | 
year.  After  the  berries  are  off,  a  late  crop  of  | 
potatoes,  early  sweet  corn,  or  kales  which  will  | 
occupy  the  land  till  frost,  when  the  crop  is  re¬ 
moved.  The  frames  are  laid  out  and  built,  the 
land  is  spaded  again  and  mulched  till  the  fol-  | 
lowing  spring,  when  the  mulch  is  removed  and 


canvas. 


An  Experience  in  Growing  Peas 

The  first  thing  done  in  the  garden  line  is 
BOW  a  lettuce  bed.  Transplant  if  you  want 
heads,  but  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  lettuce 
is  used  from  the  bed  while  tender.  Peas  will 
stand  a  whole  lot  of  cold  and  to  do  their  best 
should  be  planted  early.  Many  people  do  not 
think  peas  pay  for  the  trouble  in  handling. 
Well  a  number  of  years  ago  we  tried  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  raising  peas  that  taught  me  some¬ 
thing.  We  had  not  raised  any  though  we  tried 
every  year.  It  is  immaterial  what  kind  you 
raise.  The  bush  peas  will  mature  earlier  but 
the  larger  ones  will  bear  heavier  and  longer. 
But  back  to  our  experiment.  Our  vines  would 
dry  up  after  we  got  one  small  picking.  I  had 
heard  that  peas  would  riot  germinate  if  planted 
too  deep. 

The  rows  were  laid  off  with  a  rather  large 
shovel  plow  and  when  the  seed  was  drilled  in 
the  bottom  of  this  and  covered  deep,  four  or 
five  inches,  anyway  I  could  not  figure  out  how 
the  plants  would  get  out  but  they  did  and  we 
gathered  three  crops  from  these  vines,  many 
of  which  were  still  in  bloom  when  pulled  up  to 
make  room  for  fall  turnips.  Beets,  radish  and 
parsnip  do  better  in  raised  rows  than  in  ridges. 
Pull  in  more  soil  as  you  cultivate.  Just  keep 
planting  beets  and  radish  every  ten  days  and 
you  will  have  fresh  ones  the  whole  season. 
Keep  the  surface  of  th%soil  cultivated  and  free 


A  Hobby  of  Tomatoes 

If  the  writer  has  a  garden  hobby  it  is  toma¬ 
toes.  Ten  or  twelve  early  plants  will  furnish 
all  the  early  tomatoes  needed.  My  kind  of 
tomatoes  are  Stone  and  Ponderosa.  The  Stone 
is  one  of  the  nicest  tomatoes  for  canning  too. 
The  Ponderosa  is  a  large  tomato  with  few 
seeds.  There  are  other  varieties  just  as  good, 
but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  raising  these.  My  to¬ 
mato  patch  is  worked  into  the  very  best  shape 
possible  and  hills  are  made  at  least  three  feet 
apart  each  way.  Tlie  ground  is  stirred  about 
all  the  time  till  the  fruit  sets  on  th^ vine,  then 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  put  on  a  straw  mulch.  This 
conserves  moisture  and  keeps  the  fruit  off  the 
ground.  A  few  vines  are  staked  and  pruned 
for  table  use  but  the  pruned  vines  while  bear¬ 
ing  nice  fruit  do  not  hold  out  as  long  as  the 
others. 

One  little  row  of  strong  red  pepper  will  be 
enough  but  plant  a  goodly  supply  of  sweet 
peppers.  The  whole  family  ^  likes  that,  you 
know.  Whatever  space  you  have  left  put  in 
sweet  potatoes.  These  may  follow  sw'eet  corn, 
peas  and  early  beans.  Try  a  few  Bermudas, 
but  don’t  forget  the  Nancy  Hill.  This  is  a 
medium  size  yellow  potato  and  is  a  good  keep¬ 
er,  canner  and  cannot  be  surpassed  for  drying. 
Can  all  surplus  beets,  beans  and  tomatoes.  If 
you  like  greens,  sow  kale  and  turnips  early. — 
C.  C.  Perry. 


Do  you  like  strawberries?  Growing  them  is  no 
harder  than  growing  any  other  crop. 


the  sash  placed  on  in  February.  By  the  time 
the  frames  are  needed  the  frost  is  out  and  the 
land  is  dry  and  loose. 


'  Preparing  Soil  for  Frames 

The  preparation  of  plant  bed  soil  is  one  of 
the  knotty  problems,  for  the  small  garden¬ 
er  especially.  I  have  never  solved  it  entirely 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  but  I  have  evolved  a 
system  that  still  leaves  a  great  deal  of  room 
for  improvement.  I  use  two  different  methods 
of  soil  preparation,  one  for  potting  soil,  and 
the  other  for  the  cold  frames. 

For  potting  soil,  I  pile  in  the  “junk  yard” 
any  green  vegetable  waste  that  can  be  found. 
Lawn  clippings,  corn  husks,  weeds,  grass,  any¬ 
thing  that  will  rot,  are  thrown  on  the  pile 
green.  Dry  vegetable  matter  takes  too  much 


Hot  Beds  for  Permanent  Uses 
\ 

There  are  a  few  frames  that  must  be  perma¬ 
nent.  For  these  I  make  a  few  hotbeds  each 
year,  using  two  or  three  loads  of  manure,  for 
starting  early  plants.  After  the  plants  are  out 
of  the  beds,  the  spent  manure  is  forked  over, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  loam  mixed  with  it.  It 
is  turned  once  or  twice  more  during  the  summer, 
and  in  late  summer  or  early  fall  is  spread  on 
the  frames  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and 
workqd  in  to  the  depth  of  a  spade.  I  have 
now  an  excellent  soil  for  pansies.  The  plants 
are  taken  from  the  plant  beds  and  set  in  the^, 
frames  in  November.  They  make  flowers  of 
the  largest  size  the  following  spring. 


If  the  frame  is  to  be  used  for  other  plants,  it 
is  cropped  with  radish  or  lettuce  in  the  fall, 
as  the  soil  is  too  rich  for  the  best  plant  produc¬ 
tion.  My  soil  is  ordinary  corn  land.  Organic 
matter  without  sand  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  it  fit  for  plant  growing.  A  few  years 
a^o  I  bought  the'  top  foot  of  an  old  cow  yard 
from  a  new  farmer  who  did  not  seem  to  know  | 
its  value.  My  soil  problem  was  settled  for 
four  years. — ^J.  A.  Umoselle,  New  Jersey. 
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The  Agricultural  Outlook  For  1925 

The  Situation  Promises  to  be  at  Least  Some  Better  Than  in  Recent  Years 


s 


OME  FARMERS  experienced  exhilarat¬ 
ing  prosperity  in  1924  some  had  a 
I  decent  average  year  and  some  dragged 
^through  another  twelve  dreary  months 
[of  depression.  This  is  about  as  far  as  one 
[can  go  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  “condition 
.^of  the  farmer”  to  an  epigram. 

The  average  farmer  took  another  step  toward 
prosperity  during  the  year.  He  received  50  to 
:  100  dollars  more  for  his  year’s  efforts  than  in 
1923.  Even  more  important,  the  farni  ddl^*  at 
-•  present,  has  a  nickel  to  a  dime 
‘  greater  buying  power  than  a  year 
:jago. 

V  Farm  income  in  1924  is  the  larg- 
-est  since  1920  and  the  best  balanced 
*  among  the  different  groups  of  farm- 
'^crs  for  a  still  longer  period.  The 
1  wheat  belt,  which  was  a  dark  spot 
"^on  the  agricultural  business  map  of 
;  a  year  ago  has  been  transformed  to 
a  rosy  tint.  In  general,  the  con-^ 

■  trasts  between  returns  from  various 
types  of  farming  are  less  pronouno 
^  ed  than  for  several  years.  Agricul-« 
ture  is  not  one  industry,  but  several. 

^  iThe  onset  of  good  or  ill  fortune  is 
^  not  the  same  in  its  different 
_;a  branches,  so  that  the  rewards  of 
husbandry  are  never  distributed 
.with  equality. 

Half  a  Billion  Dollars  More 
The  total  value  of  the  output  of 
agriculture  in  1924,  excluding 
crops  fed  to  live  stock,  is  proba¬ 
bly  $500,000,000  to  $600,000,000 
more  than  in  1923,  when  it  was  es¬ 
timated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  $12,204,000,000. 

[This  means  a  gain  of  four  or  five 
per  cent. 

After  allowing  the  same  wages 
to  the  average  farm  operator  for 
his  labor  as  were  paid  to  farm 
hands,  his  net  income  will  be 
large  enough  to  pay  approximate¬ 
ly  3.8  per  cent  on  the  present  val¬ 
ue  of  farm  capital,  estimated  at 
60  billion  dollars.  This  is  on  the  assumption 
that  production  costs  were  no  higher  than  in 
1923,  whereas  they  may  be  a  little  higher  than 
last  year. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  an  adequate  return 
for  either  the  labor  or  the  capital  of  the  farm¬ 
er,^  so  that  he  is  still  far  from  being  the  spoiled 
child  of  fortune.  Nevertheless,  the  estimated 
return  on  capital  compares  with  3.1  per  cent  in 
each  of  the  two  preceding  crop  years  on  the 
same  basis  of  calculation,  1.4  per  cent  three 
years  ago  and  0.6  per  cent  four  years  ago. 

Farm  Dollar  Buys  More 
Prices  of  non-agricultural  commodities  in 
924  have  averaged  about  6  per  cent  lower 
han  in  1923,  so  that  the  farm  dollar  will  buy 
‘“.ore  goods.  Farm  machinery  prices  have  rc- 
mtly  gone  through  a  mild  slashing.  Coal 
lumber  and  other  building  materials  and  house 
‘^urnishings  cost  less  than  a  year  ago.  Based 
>rk  the  prewar  period,  when,  according  to  the 
ommon  view,  the  farmer’s  dollar  was  worth 
00  cents,  its  exchange  value  of  non-agricul- 
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tural  commodities  in  1923  was  only  78  cents. 
With  farm  prices  on  a  higher  level  and  other 
commodities  on  a  lower  level,  the  exchange 
value  of  farm  products  in  1924  will  average 
about  82  cents.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  it 
stands  not  far  from  90  cents. 

Farmers  can  face  1925  with  optimism  bom 
of  reason.  The  new  year  does  not  promise  to 
usher  in  an  era  of  boundless  prosperity  for 


GAINS  EXCEED  LOSSES  IN  1924 


PER  CENT  DECREASE 


COMPARED 


WITH  1923 
PER  CENT  'increase 


\ 


FLAX 

RYE 

WHEAT 

OATS 

BARLEY 

rice 

CALVES 

CORN 

BUTTER 

SHEEP 

CHICKENS 

HAY 

APPLES 

CATTLE 


6e% 


i91°/o 


4A% 


28% 


110% 
19% 

8% 

16% 

16% 

15% 

■  3% 

Si  2% 

FLUID  MILK  b  2% 

WOOL  11% 

1%1H0GS 

SORGHUM  GR. 
SW.  POTATOES 
COTTON 
COTTONSEED 
EGGS 

POTATOES 
PEANUTS 
CHEESE 
TOBACCO 
BEANS 

SUGAR  beets 
HORSES 
ONIONS 
BROOM  CORN 


28% 

27% 


CROP  VALUES  -  BASED  ON 
TOTAL  YIELDS  AND  DECEM¬ 
BER  1  FARM  PRICES 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  LIVE  STOCK 
PRODUCT  VALUES -BASED  ON 
FARM  PRICES  DURING  YEAR 
AND  MARKET  RECEIPTS  OR 
VOLUME  OF  PRODUCTION 


agriculture,  but  the  rewards  of  farming  have 
a  good  chance  of  exceeding  those  in  1924.  This 
is  a  continuation  of  the  trend  of  the  last  few 
years,  as  agricultural  output  has  gained  in 
value  each  consecutive  year  since  1921.  In 
1924,  the  increase  over  the  low  year  amounted 
to  30  per  cent. 

It  would  take  monumental  forces,  not  now 
visible  on  the  horizon,  to  make  1925  into  a 
boom  year  agriculturally.  A  stronger  tincture 
of  doubt  may  be  advisable  in  malfing  up  the 
forecast  of  better  days  immediately  ahead, 
than  was  necessary  two  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  farmers  were  at. a  much  greater  disad¬ 
vantage  compared  with  industry  than  they  are 
now. 

The  problems  growing  oiit  of  high  wages, 
interest  on  heavy  real  estate  debt,  high  taxes, 
high  costs  for  supplies,  and  high  freight  rates 
will  continue.  The  farmer  will  still  find  him¬ 
self  working  from  “kin  to  kant”  for  a  smaller 
wage  than  most  skilled  laborers  receive  for  a 
short  work  day.  Farming  will  still  be  “A  hard 


way  to  make  an  honest  living”,  or  “An  honest 
way  to  make  a  hard  living”,  whichever  one 
chooses  to  call  it. 

Better  Living  Standard  Coming 
For  all  that,  farmers  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
more  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  for  several 
years.  Their  gradual  comeback  since  1921  has 
represented  a  period  of  liquidation  of  press¬ 
ing  bank  debts.  More  of  the  income  in  1925 
will  be  left  for  long  neglected  repairs,  new 
buildings  and  other  improvements  to  the  farm- 
buildings  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  farmstead,  new 
machinery,  and  for  raising  the 
standard  of  farm  living.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  agriculture  will 
be  closer  to  a  common  level  of 
profit  than  for  several  years,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  adjustments  that 
have  been,  or  are  being  made  be¬ 
tween  various  enterprises  on  the 
farm.  A  notable  decline  in  the 
number  .of  farm  bankruptcies  is 
one  of  the  strong  probabilities  of 
the  year. 

'Grounds  for  the  conclusion  that 
1925  will  increase  the  measure  of 
farm  prosperity  may  be  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

1.  A  larger  physical  volume  of 
foods  and  clothing  will  be  requir¬ 
ed  for  domestic  consumption  than 
in  1924. 

2.  While  there  will  be  some 
variation,  as  between  different 
products,  foreign  demand  for  our 
surpluses,  and  foreign  ability  to 
pay  for  them  will  be  greater  than 
in  1924. 

3.  Domestic  production  of  foods 
and  fibers  will  be  but  little,  if  any 
greater  than  in  1924. 

4.  While  the  price  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  some  other  commod¬ 
ities  which  farmers  buy,  will  be 
lower,  production  costs  will  not 
be  much  different  from  1924  and 
they  may  average  slightly  higher 

for  the  year  as  a  whole. 

General  Business  to  Prosper 
Opinions  asc  to  the  immediate  future  of 
business  are  probably  more  unanimous  than 
for  several  years.  Practically  all  the  business 
analysts,  financiers  and  industrial  leaders  are 
of  the  opinion  that  expanding  activity  will  be 
the  rule  in  the  first  half  of  1925.  Some  business 
men  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  next  two  years 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  boom  periods 
known  to  this  generation. 

The  Brookmire  Service  looks  for  “improv¬ 
ing  business  conditions  through  at  least  the 
first  half  of  1925.  Reduced  stocks  of  goods, 
volume  of  distribution  greater  than  current 
production,  easy  credit  conditions,  increased 
farm  purchasing-power,  improved  foreign  con¬ 
ditions,  reflected  in  heavier  exports,  and  a 
more  optimistic  feeling  toward  future  business 
are  some  of  the  factors  that  make  the  outlook 
for  the  next  six  months  one  of  continued  ex¬ 
pansion  in  activity  and  prices”, 

{Continued  on  page  51) 
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!  Every  Voter  Should  Pay  Taxes 

“Every  family  should  be  a  taxpayer,  especially 
every  one  who  is  a  voter.  It  would  open  the  eyes 
of  many  if  they  were  taxed  when  they  voted  for 
improvement  so  that  it  affected  themselves  as  well 
as  others.  I  think  your  tax  suggestions  are  on  the 
right  track.” — J.  J.  H.,  Webster,  New  York. 

Another  subscriber  writes  as  follows: 

•‘Conditions  will  not  change  materfally  in  my  esti¬ 
mation  until  every  man  is  taxed  according  to  his 
income.  Labor  today  puts  across  many  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  bills  that  come  up  because  the  majority  are 
not  affected  much  through  taxation  by  the  passage 
of  these  bills.” — V.  J.  W.,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 

WE  believe  the  -writers  of  these  letters  have 
put  their  fingers  on  one  remedy  for  the 
present  tax  situation.  In  California  there  is  a  five 
dollar  poll  tax  on  every  voter,  excepting  those 
who  pay  heavy  taxes  on  personal  incomes  and 
private  property.  If  there  were  such  a  law  in 
every  State,  there  would  be  less  demand  all  of  the 
time  for  the  government  to  do  things.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  fought  for  the  proposition  that  there 
should  be  no  taxation  without  representation.  We 
believe  that  the  principles  of  justice  also  demand 
that  there  shall  be  no  representation  without  tax¬ 
ation. 


The  Lea^e  Strengthens  Its  Position 

The  recent  purchase  of  the  two  large  milk 
companies,  the  Clover  Farms  and  the  Evans 
Dairy,  by  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  should,  if  accepted  in  proper  spirit  by 
milk  producers,  greatly  strengthen  the  situation 
of  all  milk  farmers  in  this  section.  These  new 
plants  handle,  for  the  most  part,  Qass  One  Milk. 

The  grawing  number  of  milk  plants  which  the 
League  owns  plus  the  large  number  of  other 
farmer  owned  plants  in  this  territory  are,  even 
with  the  mistakes  that  may  be  made,  the  best  in¬ 
surance  all  of  our  dairymen  have. 

There  is  a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  organization.  There  is  also  a  lot  of 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
who  belong.  Big  problems  are  still  to  be  worked 
out;  bad  mistakes  have  been  made  and  will  be 
made  for  there  is  no  road  that  has  been  blazed 
ahead  for  the  cooperative  movement.  American 
Agriculturist  reserves  the  right  to  discuss  these 
mistakes  in  the  future,  for  we  believe  farmers 
have  the  right  to  full  information  and  to  both 
sides  of  this  problem  which  so  vitally  affects  their 
interests. 

But  at  the  same  time,  let  not  anybody  forget 


that  fair  critiesm  gives  full  credit  wdiere  credit 
is  due.  We  do  not  think  it  is  fair  or  Tight,  or  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  farmers  either  in  or  out 
of  the  Association  to  “knock”  the  League  all  of 
the  time.  AFTER  ALL,  LET  US  NOT  FOR¬ 
GET  THAT  THIS  ORGANIZATION  IS  A 
FARM  INSTITUTION  OWNED  BY  THE 
FARMERS  AND  IN  WHICH  THEY  HAVE 
THE  IMMENSE  INVESTiMENT  OF 
TWELVE  AND  A  HALF  MILLION  DOL¬ 
LARS  !  No  one  can  say  in  fairness  either  that 
this  investment  from  a  financial  standpoint  has 
not  been  well  managed.  The  milk  plants  owmed 
by  the  League  have  been  properly  depreciated  to 
such  an  extent  that  this  property  plus  the  liquid 
assets  of  the  Association  would  pay  par  value  on 
every  certificate  of  indebtedness  that  has  been 
issued.  There  are  few  business  concerns  that 
have  ever  been  able  to  do  this  with  their  new  com¬ 
mercial  paper. 

Farmers  themselves  cannot  afford  to  jeopard¬ 
ize  this  investment.  It  represents  a  saving  which 
they  have  paid  for  on  the  instalment  plan,  a  sav¬ 
ing  which  they  might  not  otherwise  have,  and 
their  ownership  of  these  plants  is  at  least  some 
protection  of  their  milk  market.  When  we  as 
farmers  come  to  see  that  this  property  wdiich  we 
own  together  must  have  the  same  good  attention 
and  management  that  we  give  our  horses,  cattle 
and  real  estate,  which  we  own  individually,  tlien 
we  will  make  a  great  step  forward  in  cooperative 
work. . 

JMarketing  milk  and  other  farm  products 
through  cooperation  is  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lem  before  American  farmers.  The  principle  of 
organization  and  its  need  for  marketing  purposes 
have  been  accepted  by  practically  everyone.  Many 
of  those  who  find  fault  with  all  of  the  existing 
organizations  try'  to  start  new  organizations  bas¬ 
ed  on  their  own  ideas. 

Nearly  all  of  us  then  believe  in  cooperation. 
Our  bitter  differences  are  over  the  means  and 
methods.  These  must  be  worked  out  at  the  cost 
of  expense,  trouble  and  some  failures.  The  prob¬ 
lem  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  w'orked  out 
by  all  of  us  in  one  association.  Maybe  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  two  or  three  organizations  ex- 
permenting  along  different  lines  in  cooperation  at 
the  same  time,  for  each  method  has  its  advantages 
and  eventually  out  of  them  all  there  will  come  a 
combination  of  methods  best  suited  for  handling 
milk  and  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  must 
be  sold. 

But  what  is  absurd,  unnecessary  and  dangerous 
to  our  interests  is  the  quarreling  and  bitterness  of 
spirit  that  seem  to  prevail  among  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  section  while  we  are  in  this  experiment¬ 
al  stage  of  trying  to  find  the  best  way  to  co¬ 
operate,  SUCH  QUARRELING  AMONG 
FARMERS  IS  BAD  BUSINESS!  American 
Agriculturist  has  constantly  deplored  these  fool¬ 
ish  differences  among  producers,  for  which  every 
group  seems  to  be  about  equally  to  blame.  Do  not 
forget  either  that  this  dissension  and  disagree¬ 
ment  among  dairy  farmers  is  exactly  what  many 
of  the  dealers  want,  for  well  they  know  that 
when  farmers  present  a  united  front  the  middle¬ 
men  can  no  longer  control  the  price  of  milk  to 
dairyriien.  Do  you  for  a  moment  think  that  this 
friendliness  and  the  better  prices  they  pay  some 
producers  is  because  they  love  you  ?  Or  is  it  be¬ 
cause  they  want  disagreement  among  dan-ymen  to 
continue  until  organizations  are  wrecked? 

Some  of  us  have  evidently  forgotten  the  bitter 
struggle  which  existed  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  between  the  milk  farmers  and  the  buyers  over 
the  conditions  and  ^prices  under  which  milk  was 
sold.  The  milk  buyers,  have  been  clever  enough 
of  late  to  pose  as  our  friends  and  to  turn  this 
bitterness  back  among  our  own  neighbors.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  remember  occa¬ 
sionally  those  old  days  when  farmers’  representa¬ 
tives  tried  to  negotiate  with  the  dealers  and  were 
told  to  “go  home  and  .slop  the  hogs.”  Let  us  re¬ 
member,  too,  those  days  when  we  signed  on  the 
dealer’s  dotted  line,  a  milk  contract  that  we  had 
no  part  in  the  making. 

Yes,  it  is  very  noticeable  in  these  days  of  or¬ 


ganization,  even  though  these  organzations  may 
not  be  ideal  ones,  that  the  buyers  of  milk  have 
adopted  a  different  and  a  friendlier  attitude  toward 
all  producers.  But  make  so  mistake.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  tomor¬ 
row.  Should  these  organizations  disappear,  the 
arrogant  attitude  of  the  middlemen  would  come 
back  and  the  individual  producer  would  again 
sign  on  the  dealer’s  dotted  line  or  have  no  market 
for  his  milk. 

Have  we  forgotten  that  only  $1.65  was  offered 
by  the  dealers  for  fall  milk  in  1916?  But  this 
price  was  not  acceptable  to  our  dairymen,  and  be¬ 
cause  all  producers  presented  a  UNITED 
FRONT,  the  dealers  were  finally  forced  to  pay 
$2.15.  Corresponding  differences  were  also  paid 
for  the  months  succeeding  October. 

There  are  those  who  complain  of  lack  of  re¬ 
sults  from  the  milk  organizations.  Of  course 
these  results  have  of  late  been  disappointingly 
small.  Perhaps  we  have  expected  too  much.  The 
best  organization  can  never  make  a  success  of  a 
poor  farmer.  History  shows  that  all  progress  has 
been  won  only  a  step  at  a  time  by  struggle  and 
sacrifice.  This  progress  would  have  been  greater 
if  all  of  the  dairymen  were  pulling  together  now' 
as  they  did  in  1916  and  1919,  ether  in  one  organ¬ 
ization  or  by  the  organizations  themselves  cooper¬ 
ating. 

What  better  resolution  can  all  of  us  make  at  this 
beginning  of  a  new  year  and  another  quarter 
century  than  that  we  shall  put  our  heads  and  our 
shoulders  together,  no  matter  what  organization 
w'e  mayjie  in,  to  lay  aside  dissatisfaction  and  bit¬ 
terness  among  ourselves  in  order  to  work  out  a 
step  at  a  time  the  best  principles  of  cooperation  for 
better  conditions  in  the  dairy  industry? 


Help  the  Census 

The  agricultural  census  which  is  now  being 
taken  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ments  is  a  good  thing.  Nothing  gets  out  of  date  so 
quickly  as  farm  statistics,  but  wdthout  these  statis¬ 
tics  and  the  information  which  can  be  obtained  i 
only  through  a  census  farmers  cannot  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  as  to  what  is  taking  place  in  their  own 
business  and  as  to  how  to  adjust  their  business 
in  accordance  with  market  demand. 

Therefore,  we  suggest  to  our  people  that  good 
cooperation  be  given  to  the  census  enumerators 
when  they  come  to  your  home.  These  men  are 
under  oath  to  keep  individual  results  confidential 
so  you  need  not  fear  to  give  them  the  data  and  in¬ 
formation  for  which  they  ask. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

SOMETHMES  I  have  wondered  if  our  general 
disgust  with  lazy  people  is  not  founded  on 
envy,  for  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  be  constitutionally  so  made  up  as  to 
be  able  to  avoid  without  conscience  almost  any¬ 
thing  in  the  nature  of  work. 

In  the  serial  story,  “The  Trouble  Maker”,  now 
running  in  this  paper,  Bill  Mead,  the  hired  man, 
uses  an  old  country  joke  when  he  claims  that 
Johnny  Ball  is  pitching  hay  so  slowdy  from  the 
ground  on  to  the  w^agon  that  one  has  to  use  a 
fence  post  as  a  sight  to  see  wdiether  he  moves  or 
not  1 

But  about  the  best  story  of  a  lazy  man  I  have 
heard  in  a  long  time  is  the  one  where  the  wife 
got  disgusted  with  her  lazy  husband  and  thinking.  1 
maybe  he  was  sick,  took  him  to  the  doctor.  Tlie 
physician  punched  and  poked  him  all  over,  and 
finally  said : 

“Well,  I  can’t  find  anything  the  matter  with  | 
you.  What  ails  you  anyway?” 

“I  dunno,  doc,”  he  replied,  “I  sleep  all  right — 

I  eat  all  right — and  I  drink  all  right — BUT  j 
WHEN  I  SEE  ANY  WORK  I  JUST  NATUR-  : 
ALLY  TREMBLE  ALL  OVER !”  i 

“The  art  of  reading  is  to  read  in  such  a  way 
that  with  the  utmost  economy  of  time  one  can  se¬ 
cure  the  richest  of  results.”.^ — Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  10,  1925. 


Local  T axes  Cause  Most  of  Y our  T rouble 

Local  Officers  Must  Be  Made  to  Economize  The  Way  Farmers  Have  To. 


T 


HE^  CHIEF  TAX  troubles  are  local. 
National  taxes  affect  farmers  of  course, 
but  their  effect  is  indirect.  State 
taxes  are  a  larger  burden  than  the 
national  but  both  the  national  and  the  State 
taxes  taken  together  are  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  farmers’  total  tax  bill.  Owing  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  budget  system,  and  to 
the  determination  of  President  Coolidge  and 
the  national  government  to  reduce  taxes,  real 
savings  are  being  effected  at  Washington. 

The  States  too  are  beginning  to  give  serious 
attention  to  the  need  of  more  more  economical 
government  which  will  result  in  calling  on  the 
taxpayers  for  less  money.  Last  year  Govern¬ 
or  Smith  and  the  legislature  of  New 
York  State  reduced  the  direct  State 
tax  one  half  mill  and  other  savings 
and  adjustments  were  made  leading 
toward  economy  in  State  govern¬ 
ment. 


Let  Us  Know  Where  The  Money  Goes 

This  is  not  an  unreasonable  demand.  The 
New  York  City  taxpayer  gets  such  a  state¬ 
ment,  and  here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  showing  that  this  information  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  Canada. 

*T  lived  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  several  days 
before  our  taxes  were  due,  every  taxpayer  had  a 
detailed  list  of  his  taxes  mailed  him  or  her,  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  every  item  for  dominion,  pro¬ 
vincial  and  local  taxes.  Perhaps  it  did  no  good, 
but  we  certainly  had  an  idea  where  our  money 
went  to  and  how  it  was  spent. 

‘'Quite  a  difference  here.  About  all  we  know 


Stop  The  Spending  Craze 

These  savings,  both  National  and 
State,  will  be  continued,  but  the 
farmer  will  get  very  little  real  help 
until  he  sets  his  foot  down  on  the 
spending  craze  that  is  still  going 
merrily  on  right  in  the  localities  in 
which  he  lives.  IT  IS  TIME  THAT 
YOU  DEMAND  A  REDUCTION 
IN  TAXES  FROM  YOUR  COUN¬ 
TY,  TOWN  AND  VILLAGE  OF¬ 
FICERS.  If  they  will  not  heed  you, 
kick  them  out  and  put  in  somebody 
who  Avill  run  your  government  in 
the  same  way  you  are  now  obliged 
to  run  your  farm. 

The  National  Grange  is  the  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement  that  coun¬ 
ty  expenses  on  the  average  increas¬ 
ed  more  than  140  per  cent  between 
1912  and  1921.  The  increase  in 
county  government  in  that  period 
in  New  York  State  was  from  19  to 
38j/2  millions.  Town  and  district 
taxes  were  worse  still.  In  New 
York  State  these  taxes  grew  from 
62^  millions  in  1912  to  139  1-3  mil¬ 
lions  in  1921.  Since  1921  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  grown  steadily  Avorse.  In 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  county 
taxes  grew  from  $755,000  in  1921  to 
$818,000  in  1922,  and  the  municipal 
and  toAvnship  taxes  from  approxi¬ 
mately  $33,500,000  to  over  $38,- 
000,000. 

What  Shall  Be  Done  About  It? 

President  Coolidge  called  the  country's  at¬ 
tention  to  this  danger  from  local  taxes  in  hi* 
recent  budget  message  to  Congress,  but  every 
farmer  knows  Avhat  this  situation  is.  What 
he  Avants  to  know  is  what  is  going  to  be  done 
about  it.  ' 

We  have  already  suggested  that  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  pay  enough  attention  to  the 
local  elections  to  get  the  right  kind  of  men 
in  office.  IN  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERN¬ 
MENT,  IT  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT  TO 
GET  A  GOOD  SUPERVISOR  THAN  IT 
IS  TO  GET  A  GOVERNOR  OR  PRESI¬ 
DENT.  Yet  there  is  always  a  lot  of  noise  ia 
the  State  and  national  elections  while  com¬ 
paratively  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  nomi¬ 
nation  and  election  of  local  officers. 

The  second  remedy  is  the  insistence  on  the 
part  of  the  taxpayer  for  a  budget  showing 
what  the  coming  year’s  expenses  are  going  to 
be  and  a  detailed  statement  Avith  the  tax  bill 
showing  just  what  the  public  moneys  were 
spent  for. 


AVC  YOU 

1  WOMV  BE  TOO 

heavy  rop You’ 

orcooRit 
wor  1 

den  of  taxation  upon  farm  property.  In  soml 
cases  the  demand  for  reduced  taxation  is  satisfied 
by  an  unwise  economy. 

"Would  it  not  be  worthwhile  to  incorporato 
into  your  plan  for  reduced  tcixation  a  scheme  for 
eliminating  unwise  and  unnecessary  expends* 
tures?  Our  present  tax  collecting  machinery  ia 
exceedingly  cumbersome,  inadequate,  and  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  taxes  upon  my  farm  run  between 
two  and  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  I  HAVE 
TO  PAY  A  COLLECTOR  EVERY  YEAR 
FROM  TWO  TO  THREE  DOLLARS  FOR 
THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  WRITING  THE 
CHECK  TO  COVER  THESE  TAXES. 
STATE  AND  COUNTY  TAXES  COULD  BE 
AS  EASILY  AND  MUCH  MORE  ECO¬ 
NOMICALLY  COLLECTED  THROUGH 
THE  COUNTY  TREASURER  OR 
SOME  SIMILAR  OFFICIAL  AND 
THUS  SAVE  A  LARGE  PART,  IP 
NOT  ALL,  OF  THE  ONE  PERCENT 
COLLECTOR’S  FEE.  Of  course,  this 
is  only  a  start  but  that  much  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  without  any  reductions  in 
benefits  received.” — W.  I.  M.,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y. 

The  other  one  says  : 

“Your  editorial  on  page  408  concern¬ 
ing  school  tax  notice  and  taxes  is  cor¬ 
rect.  It  seems  to  me  that  land,  school 
and  dog  tax  collectors  are  all  superfluous. 
The  taxes  might  better  be  all  on  one  bill 
and  rates  published  with  budget  informa¬ 
tion,  and  remittance  made  direct  to  coun¬ 
ty  treasurer  for  60  days,  no  fee,  after  60 
days,  5%  penalty.  The  county  treasurer 
could  send  vouchers  to  district  treasurer 
for  teachers’  salaries  and  other  expendi¬ 
tures.  We  nee4,  more  publicity  of  re¬ 
ceipts  and-expenses.  Some  school  trus¬ 
tees  do  not  even  furnish  a  report  to  the 
district  inhabitants.” — ^J.  H.  W.,  Cherry 
Valley,  New  York. 
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THE  INCORRIGIBLE  FLIRT 

Darling,  In  the  New  York  Tribune 


is  how  much  our  school  tax  is  for  our  district 
school.  Anjrthing  you  can  do  along  the  lines  you 
suggested  has  my  hearty  support  and  approval. 
Keep  at  the  work.”— J.  H.,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

No  one  thing  will  keep  local  officers  within 
bounds  so  Avell  as  the  knoAvledge  that  they  will 
have  to  go  to  the  voters  with  a  statement  show¬ 
ing  just  how  and  why  they  spent  the  voters* 
money.  A  few  taxpayers’  meetings,  folloAved 
by  a  resolution  to  your  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  to  your  Town  Boards,  together  with  a  lot 
of  letters  from  taxpayers  asking  for  this  tax 
publicity  in  the  way  of  a  budget  and  a  state¬ 
ment  with  the  tax  bill  would  show  your  local 
officers  that  you  mean  business  in  your  tax 
reduction  demands. 

Why  Pay  A  Collector? 

Another  suggestion  that  would  help  the  local 
tax  situation  is  to  improve  the  tax  collecting 
plan.  This  suggestion  has  come  from  two  of 
our  subscribers.  One  of  them  Avrites  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“I  believe  that  every  thinking  person  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  economical  operation  of  state,  county 
and  local  governments  and  in  reducing  ^e  bur- 


Do  You  Care  Enough  To  Write? 

Every  mail  is  bringing  letters 
which  will  be  helpful  to  us  in  fightin 
your  battle  for  reduced  taxes.  But 
it  would  seem  as  if  we  ought  to 
hear  from  every  subscriber.  We 
ought  to  get  100,000  letters.  We 
cannot  say  that  our  people  do  not 
support  us  because  the  hundreds  of 
letters  which  we  do  receive  shoAV 
their  great  interest  in  thi^  important 
problem.  But  Ave  do  say  that  if  a 
man  or  Avoman  is  not  interested 
enough  to  be  willing  to  write  a  let¬ 
ter,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  any  kick 
coming  when  he  has  to  pay  his  high 
taxes.  This  sentiment  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  one  of  our  people  who 
Avrites  as  follows.  Read  it  and  then 
drop  us  a  line  that  we  can  use  to 
show  officials  that  you  are  back  of 
us  in  the  demand  for  reduction  of  government 
expenses. 

“Have  just  been  reading  ‘Farm  Taxes  Must 
Come  Down’.  I  think  every  subscriber  who  is 
a  farm  owner  will  agree  with  that,  but  whether 
many  will  take  the  trouble  to  write  you  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  for  it  seems  to  be  human  nature  to  be  care¬ 
less  and  neglectful  about  the  things  in  which 
they  should  be  most  vitally  interested.  Not  only 
for  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  must  farm  taxes 
come  down,  but  I  believe  that  the  very  life  of  the 
nation  depends  upon  it,” — J.  E.  L.,  Lodi,  New 
York. 

Worse  Than  Stated 

He.  McKenzie,  tax  expert  of  the  New 
,  York  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  calls 
attention  to  an  error  in  one  of  our  statements  on 
taxes  in  the  November  22nd  issue.  Our  state¬ 
ment  “in  the  nine  years  from  1912  to  1921,  taxes 
increased  $280,000,000,  or  more  than  140  per 
cent.,”  referred  to  State  taxes. 

In  1913,  the  total  tax  bill  of  the  country  Avas 
$2,094,000,000  and  in  1922,  it  was  $7,061,000,000 
showing  an  increase  in  these  years  of  over 
$5,000,000,000. 

We  did  not  get  our  first  figures  big  enough,  ^ 
The  situation  is  much  vrorse  than  we  stated. 
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Make  your  choice — 

These  valuable  bulletins 
—by  leading  experts— 
are  all  FREE 


Top-Dressing 
Talk  N«».  2 


Read  through  the  titles  on  the  coupon  below.  Check 
the  bulletins  listed  that  will  help  you  most  as  a 
farmer,  vegetable  grower  or  fruit  groweT.  Each  one  of 
them  means  an  increase  in  your  crops.  The  foremost 
authorities  and  agricultural  experts  show  you  the  way. 
Check  the  bulletins  that  apply  to  your  problems.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  our  nearest  office. 


The 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Company 

Agricultural  Department 
New  York,  N.  Y, 
Berkeley,  CaL 


Medina,  Ohio 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  .  _ 

Please  send  me  tlie  following  Bulletins.  (Check  [X]  bulletms  yo« 
want,  print  clearly  your  name  and  address.) 


14.  •‘Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Abo- 
jnonia  on  the  Golf  Course.” 

24.  •‘Top-Dressing  Com  with  Ar¬ 
cadian  Sulphate.” 

27.  •Tlovr  to  Increase  the  Yield 
of  Timothy.” 

61.  "Oats’  and  Their  Fertilization 
in  the  South.” 

69.  "More  Cotton.” 

81.  “Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia — Directions^  for  Use.” 

84.  “Sulphate  of  Ammonia:  Its 
Source,  Production  and  Use.” 

86.  “More  Wheat.” 


Name 

/\aQrc 

□No. 

!• 

"Important  Facts  about  Arca¬ 
dian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,” 

pNo. 

□NO. 

X 

"Fertilizing  the  Prune  Or¬ 
chard.” 

pNo- 

□N. 

4. 

“Citrus  Fertilization,” 

pNo. 

□No. 

5. 

“Intensive  Market  Gardening.” 

6. 

"Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  by 
Those  Who  Know.” 

pNo. 

□No. 

8. 

“The  Use  of  Sulphate  of  Am- 

monia  in  the  Fertilization  of 
Peaches.” 

pNo. 

9. 

“Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  —  The  Perfect  Ammo- 
aiate.” 

□No. 

10. 

“Fertilizing  the  Apple  Or¬ 
chard.” 

□No. 

□  NO, 

11. 

“Lawn  Making.” 

□NO. 

PNO. 

12. 

“A  Brief  Study  of  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia.” 

pNo. 

13. 

“The  Use  of  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia  in  the  Apple  Orchard,” 

□  NO. 

SS.  “Successful  Potato  Growing.” 

90.  "Which  Source  of  Nitrogen  io 
Best.” 

91.  “Sweet  Potetoes  and  Yams.” 


'MAULE’S 


•END 
von  IT 


Better  seeds  mean  better  gardens. 

Manle’s  seeds,  roots  and  bulbs  for  vegetable  and  flower  gardens  are 
sure  growers  and  abundant  producers  because  we  specialize  in  only 
the  very  best  and  most  successful  varieties. 

More  than  half  a  million  home  gardeners  join  us  in  saying  there  are 
no  better  seeds,  roots,  and  bulbs  than  Maule's.” 

Don’t  plan  your  garden  or  order  seeds  until  you  have  looked  over  the  big  new 
Maule  Seed  Book.  Its  176  illustrated  pages  cover  everything  you  want  to  know. 

We  ship  every  order  within  24  hours  after  receipt 

•  •  S2S  Maulc  Bldg..  Phila..  Pa. 


TODAY HENRY  MAULE.  Inc.  ^ 

^  MAULE S 


Atways 

Grown 
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Getting  Rid  of  Quack 

A.nd  Questions  About  the  Corn  Crop 

The  Crop  Department  of  American  real  springy  and  readily  snap  over  obstrt**« 
Agriculturist  is  often  asked  for  the  tions  they  can  not  pull  out. 
best  method  of  exterminating  quack  grass.  This  one  tool  that  I  consider  should  be 
Editor  Eastman  recently  said  in  one  of  his  on  every  farm  for  it  has  a  multiplicity  of 
chestnuts  that  about  the  best  way  to  get  uses,  and  best  of  all  I  have  found  that 
rid  of  it  was  to  die  and  leave  it,  and  it  does  excellent  work  on  any  task  I  have 
farmers  who  have  wrestled  with  it  for  a  so  far  put  mine  to.  ^ 

lifetime  will  agree  that  there  is  not  much  -  - - — - 

of  any  better  remedy  than  tliis  one.  How¬ 
ever,  it  can  be  at  least  controlled  if  right 
methods  are  used.  One  of  our  readers, 

Mr.  Rich  Lucas,  tells  his  experience  witli 
quack  grass  as  follows ; 


Does  It  Pay  to  Grow  Grain  Com 
in  the  East? 

WE  think  so,  if  the  season  is  long 
enough  so  tliat  the  dent  varieties 
Quack  grass,  when  once  it  takes  a  field  will  mature.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  state 
Is  very  hard  to  exterminate,  so  by  all  or  flint  corn  grown  on  our  Eastern  farms, 
means  it  is  best  to  keep  it  out  of  the  till-  and  as  it  requires  a  shorter  season,  it  can 
able  land  and  not  let  it  get  a  start  It  is  be  grown  where  the  heavier  yielding  dent 
very  much  easier  to  get  right  after  it  as  varieties  will  not  ripen.  We  know  of  some 
soon  as  it  begins  to  show  in  any  field  and  farmers  who  take  great  pride  in  keeping 
keep  working  it  out,  and  keep  in  check,  the  same  variety  of  flint  corn  by  careful 
than  it  is  to  let  it  get  a  hold  and  then  try  seed  selection  over  a  long  term  of  years, 
to  eliminate  it.  -  making  it  a  little  better  each  year.  But  as 

If,  however,  this  grass  already  has  a  a  general  rule,  tlie  flint  corns  will  not 
start  on  your  farm,  it  can  only  be  gotten  yield  heavily  enough  to  be  really  profit- 
rid  of  by  a  lot  of  constant  and  consistent  able.  Of  course  there  may  be  conditions 
work.  which  are  the  exception. 

Spring  Tooth  Harrow  for  Exterminat-  There  are,  however,  thousands  of  farms 
ing  Quack  Grass  in  our  eastern  states  lying  in  frost  pro- 

There  are  several  ways  that  one  may  go  tected  sections  not  too  far  north  having  A 
after  this  grass  with  tlie  view  of  extermin-  fairly  long  season  where  the  "production  of 
ating  it  The  method  I  have  found  by  far  dent  com  should  be,  and  on  many  farms 
the  best  is  to  let  it  grow  until  about  the  is,  a  profitable  side  line.  The  dent  varie- 
middle  of  summer  then  plow  it  up  ties  will  yield  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  more 
thoroughly,  yet  not  too  deeply.  I  then  shell  corn  to  the  acre  than  will  the  flint, 
turn  right  in  and  go  over  tlie  fresh  plow-  Varieties  That  Are  Desirable 
ing  with  my  spring  tooth  harrow.  I  try  Two  very  excellent  flint  varieties  are 
to  go  right  over  the  fresh  plowing  and  set  Hall’s  Golden  Nuggett  and  MammouthEar- 
my  harrow  to  work  well  under  the  sur-  ly  Flint.  Good  yielding  dent  corns  for  this 
face,  dragging  up  the  quack  grass  plants  section  where  there  is  a  fairly  long  season 
and  roots.  I  let  these  lay  exposed  on  top  are  West  Branch  Sweepstakes,  Cornell 
of  the  ground  a  day  or  so  in  the  hot  sun  Number  12,  and  Hall’s  Golden  Nuggett. 
then  go  over  witli  a  rake,  remove  from  Luce’s  Favorite  is  also  an  excellent  corn, 
the  field  and  burn.  By  going  over  an  in-  both  for  silage  and  for  grain,  where  there 
fested  field  quite  frequently  with  my  spring  is  a  good  long  season, 
tooth,  drying  out  the  plants  and  roots  then  On  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.’s  farm  at 
burning,  I  am  able  to  keep  quack  grass  FIshkill  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  ha 
quite  in  check  on  my  place.  grew  seven  or  eight  acres  of  Cornell  Nuro- 

A  Valuable  Tillage  Implement  ber  12  tills  past  season,  which  yielded 

I  use  my  spring  tooth  harrow  for  sum-  heavily  corn  of  very  high  quality,  which 
mer  fallowing,  too,  for  it  stirs  tlie  soil  fully  matured. 

thoroughly,  loosening  it  and  aerating,  at  ■■  -  ■  . . - 

the  same  time  exposing  any  weeds,  grass, 
etc.,  for  the  sun  and  hot  weather  to  kill 
I  find  my  harrow  an  especially  good  tool 
for  preparing  a  bed  for  alfalfa  seeding 
for  it  gives  me  a  loose,  porous  soil  for  chiefly  because  they  are  so  high  In  protein, 
a  couple  or  so  inches  on  top,  while  the  They  do  not,  however,  usually  grow  well 
lower  portion  of  the  seed  bed  can  be  left  in  the  same  rows  with  corn.  Either  the 
firm  and  compact.  corn  does  well  and  the  soys  fail,  or  vice 

.  Another  excellent  place  I  have  used  my  versa.  Those  who  are  having  tlie  best 
spring  tooth  harrow  is  in  preparing  new  success  with  soys  plant  two  rows  of  com 
ground  after  plowing  when  any  ordinary  and  one  row  of  soy  beans.  Most  gram 
steel  drag  harrow  would  continually  clog  drills  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  get  this 
up.  The  spring  teeth  jerk  back  and  forth  combination. 

pulling  out  a  large  number  of  roots,  while  Varieties  commonly  planted  are  the  Ohio 
the  teeth  being  high  arched,  do  not  trash  Select  9035,  Medium  Early  Green,  the 
up  badly  with  leaves,  and  if  a  person  will  Wilson,  or  tlie  Mongol  The  variety  for 
use  it  with  care  in  new  land,  it  is  very,  best  results  will  vary  with  the  locatioa 
very  seldom  a  tooth  breaks  for  they  are  of  your  farm. 


Soy  Beans  for  Ensilage? 

This  is  a  very  common  question.  Yes, 
they  make  very  excellent  ensilage^ 


H&V6  a.  Successful  Garden - Buy  Seeds  from  the  Grower 

HARRIS  SEEDS  are  used  by  the  best  market  gardeners  because  by  careful  selection 
and  breeding  we  have  wonderfully  improved  some  varieties.  Private  gardeners  can 

obtain  better  results  because  all  varieties  are  tested  and 
the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is  marked  on  the 
label  so  you  can  tell  just  how  many  will  grow  before  you 
BOW  them  Harris  is  the  Seedman  who  tells  you  the 
result  of  his  tests.  Send  for  our  free  Catalog.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  color  it  contains  many  interesting  and  unusual 
suggestions  for  yohr  garden.  We  will  gladly  send  it  free 
I  on  request.  We  are  large  growers  of 

Farm  Seeds,  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds 

Gladiolus,  Dahlia  and  other  bulbs  and  m^y  flowering  plants.  Our 
catalog  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  buying  seeds  of  a  very  supe¬ 
rior  quality  direct  from  the  grower  at  wholesale  tTfl '013X0 
prices.  It  will  pay  you  to  ask  for  the  catalog  today.  XlTXivXxlO 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY,  aor’rvC 

R.  F.  D.  12  Coldwater,  N.  Y.  OCutUUO 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 
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Getting  a  good  Corn  Crop  starts  with  getting  the  right  kind  of  tested  seed  ol 

die  right  V  arieties. 
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The  Agricultural  Outlook 

{ConUttued  from  Page  27) 


The  Harvard  Committee  says: 
“The  money  market  despite  the 
slight  rise  of  actual  rates  in  No¬ 
vember,  is  favorable  to  continued 
expansion  of  business.  The  output  of 
manufacturing  and  volume  of  freight 
traffic  have  increased  substantially  since 
mid-summer  and  building  continues  very 
active.  Agricultural  prices  have  risen 
almdst  to  the  level  of  prices  in  general, 
and  the  general  European  situation  is 
better  than  at  any  time  since  the  *war. 
The  prospect  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1925,  therefore,  is 
for  general  business  improvement”. 

Babson  considers  the  outlook  “mod¬ 
erately  optimistic”  with  the  post-war 
readjustment  period  far  advanced  and 
most  conditions  fundamentally  favor¬ 
able.  Moody  is  hopeful  for  the  entire 
year  and  finds  “definite^  tangible  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  present  period  of  busi¬ 
ness  expansion  should  run  into  the 
spring  of  1926.” 

Business  Cycle  Affects  Farm  Products 

Business  activity  contracted  in  the 
first  half  of  1924  but  expansion  took 
place  in  the  second  half.  For  the  year 
as  a  whole,  activity,  as  measured  by 
production  in  basic  industries  and  by 
employment  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  ran  about  10  per  cent  less  than  in 
1923.  The  ebb  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  shortage  of  urban  housing  had  large¬ 
ly  been  made  up,  the  textile  industry 
had  been  turning  out  goods  faster  than 
thTy  were  consumed  and  the  automobile 
boom  had  passed  its  peak. 

There  is  an  ample  foundation  on 
which  a  big  business  year  in  1925  could 
be  erected.  The  gain  in  farm  buying 
power  itself  will  be  a  factor  of  conse¬ 
quence.  Building,  fencing  and  repairs 
on  the  farm  have  been  neglected  and 
some  of  this  “shortage”  will  be  made 
good.  Cities  are  still  expanding  and 
all  classes  are  increasing  their  consump¬ 
tion  of  industrial  products.  Assured  of 
political  stability  for  several  years,  the 
railroads  are  planning  an  extensive  con¬ 
struction  program.  The  economic  re¬ 
vival  in  Europe  is  being  reflected  in  an 
increased  demand  for  manufactured 
goods  as  well  as  foods  and  raw  mater¬ 
ials.  These  conditions  could  easily  be 
effective  throughout  the  new  year. 

The  ups  and  downs  in  business  activ¬ 
ity  and  employment  undoubtedly  affect 
the  demand  for  such  raw  materials  as 
cotton,  wool  and  hides  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  tlie  demand  for  foods  of  higher 
grade  such  as  meat,  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  fruits  and  early  vegetables. 
While  changes  in  the  income  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  classes  are  reflected  primarily 
in  the  amount  of  savings,  yet  standards 
of  living  are  modified  to  some  extent. 
Besides  the  probability  that  increasing 
employment  will  help  the  demand  for 
farm  products  in  1925,  there  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  growth  of  population,  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  1 54  million  people  a  .  year, 
calling  for  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  loaves  of  bread,  pounds 
of  meat,  butter,  and  cheese,  yards  of 
cloth  and  the  like. 

Foreign  Situation  Best  in  Years 

Two  years  ago,  the  possibility  of  a 
general  European  collapse  figured  in  all 
discussions  of  the  American  business 
and  agricultural  outlook.  That  danger 
is  passed.  While  Europe  is  still  in' bad 
shape,  conditions  are  the  best  since  the 
war  and  they  are  gradually  improving. 
The  coming  year  is  even  more  certain 
to  bring  a  foreign  industrial  revival 
than  to  produce  business  expansion  at 
home. 

This  is  already  reflected  in  the  in¬ 
creased  rate  at  which  foreign  countries 
have  been  taking  our  cotton  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  wool  In  the  primary  markets  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Demand  for 
wheat,  rye,  hog  products  and  tobacco 
will  be  stronger,  as  one  of  the  first  ef¬ 
fects  of  reviving  industrial  activity 


abroad  will  be  to  raise  their  standards 
of  living  from  the  level  of  post-war  im¬ 
poverishment,  rather  than  to  build  up  a 
fund  of  savings  for  payment  on  repara¬ 
tions  or  international  debts.  This  does 
not  mean  that  more  of  these  food  pro¬ 
ducts  will  be  taken  than  in  1924,  as  the 
size  of  our  surplus  must  be  considered, 
but  foreign  buyers  will  be  in  better  po¬ 
sition  to  pay  good  prices. 

This  whole  process  will  eventually 
lead  to  withdrawal  of  some  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  stock  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  and  to  increased  imports  of  man¬ 
ufactured  goods.  Credit  has  not  been 
expanded  upon  {he  basis  of  this  gold 
hoard,  however.  The  rate  of  withdraw¬ 
al  of  gold  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
enough,  to  have  great  bearing  on  the 
domestic  business  situation  before  1925 
is  well  advanced. 

Labor  and  Supplies  May  Cost  More 

An  era  of  business  expansion  usually 
is  a  period  of  rising  prices.  Quotations 
on  farm  products  are  likely  to  be  high¬ 
er  than  in  1924,  on  the  average,  but 
prices  of  other  commodities  may  gain 
even  more  rapidly.  The  probable  long 
time  tendency  of  farm  prices  to  gain  on 
prices  of  industrial  products  may  be  in¬ 
terrupted  temporarily.  With  a  broad 
demand  for  labor  in  factories  and  on 
construction  gangs,  wages  of  fai'in  labor 
are  likely  to  be  a  trifle  higher.  This 
raises  the  possibility  of  a  slight  gain  In 
farm  costs  of  production. 

The  probable  physical  volume  oh  ag¬ 
ricultural  output  in  1925  varies  greatly 
with  the  particular  product.  In  the 
sphere  of  grains  and  other  crops,  the 
supply  situation  in  the  first  part  of  the 
year  will  be  dominated  by  the  amount 
left  from  the  harvest  of  1924.  In  general, 
these  crops  have  been  disappearing  rap¬ 
idly  and  reserves  to  carry  on  until  next 
harvest  are  smaller  than  the  size  of  the 
last  one  would  indicate.  The  main  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  potatoes  and  hay. 

Crop  Production  A  Guess 

At  this  date,  the  1925  harvest  is  -Very 
much  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  de¬ 
pends  more  upon  the  character  of  the 
growing  season  than  any  other  factor. 
The  forecasts  of  a  long  distance  Weath¬ 
er  prophet  who  says  1925  will  be  an¬ 
other  unfavorable  year  are  attrac'ing 
much  attention.  It  is  necessary  to  as¬ 
sume,  however,  that  the  weather  will 
be  of  the  average  brand. 

In  making  a  guess  as  to  the  way  1925 
crop  output  will  compare  :^ith  1924,  it 
13  notable  that,  in  spite  of  the  bad  grow- 
*ng  season  in  1924,  corn,  apples,  and 
tobacco  were  the  only  major  crops 
whose  yields  per  acre  were  materially 
reduced.  Crops  that  thrive  in  a  rather 
cool  season  with  ample  moisture,  such 
as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and  hay 
yielded  better  than  in  1923.  While  an 
average  season  would  certainly  mean  a 
larger  corn  crop  than  was  produced 
this  3"ear,  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
total  volume  of  crop  production  will  be 
much  the  same  as  in  1924  appears  tena¬ 
ble.  There  will  not  be  many  more  farm¬ 
ers  than  in  1924  and  perhaps  fewer  hired 
men,  but  more  remunerative  prices  will 
result  In  some  of  the  fields  abandoned 
in  the  last  year  or  two  being  put  back 
to  work. 

As  betweeTi  the  different  crops,  there 
w'ill  be  a  tendency  to  plunge  on  corn  in 
the  middlewest,  on  wheat  in  tlie  north¬ 
west  and  on  cotton  in  the  south.'  The  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  the  year  may  see  a  down- 
•ward  trend  on  these  products,  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  the  weather  permits  a 
good  yield,  foreign  production,  particu¬ 
larly  of  wheat,  and  the  trend  of  com¬ 
modity  prices  in  general. 

The  balance  between  live  stock  and 
grain,  which  always  is  in  the  process  of 
shifting,  is  changing  to  a  stronger  em¬ 
phasis  on  grain  production  at  present 
The  live  stock  situation  will  be  domi- 

iContinued  on  Page  32) 


Ask  any  one  of  these 

125,000  happy  owners 


IP  YOU  THINK  that  you  have  a 
good  reason  for  getting  along 
another  year  without  modern 
light, ask  one  of  the  125,000  own¬ 
ers  of  Colt  lighting  and  cooking 
plants.  Find  out  what  this  invest¬ 
ment  has  meant  to  them.  They 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you. 

It  has  meant  releasing  their 
wives  from  drudgery.  It  has  done 
away  with  sooty  lamps  and  wicks 
that  always  need  trimming.  It  has 
ended  slavery  to  a  dirty  coal  range. 
It  has  replaced  old-fashioned  irons 
with  a  modern  gas  iron,  which 
makes  ironing  almost  a  pleasure. 

It  has  meant  safety  to  their 
children.  It  has  stopped  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  overturned  lamps.  It  has 
guarded  sensitive  eyes  from  the 
improper  light  which  weakens  the 
wholesystemofthegrowingchild. 


It  has  made  homes  more  livable' 
and  farming  more  worth  while.' 

You,  too,  can  have  Colt  light 
— at  less,  for  the  average  farm,^ 
than  the  cost  of  the  cheapest 
automobile.  You  can  have  per-i 
feet  light  in  every  room  of  your 
house  as  well  as  in  your  bam  and 
poultry  buildings.  And  you  can 
know  you  have  a  permanent  bless¬ 
ing,  for  there  is  nothing  to  wea** 
out  or  get  out  of  order. 

Union  Carbide  for  15:^3  in  the' 
Colt  light  plant  is  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 
One  of  the  175  Union  Chrbide 
Sales  Company  warehouses  is  lo¬ 
cated  near  you.  Union  Carbide 
is  always  uniform.  World’s  best 
quality.  Highest  gas  yield.  It  is 
always  packed  in  blue-and-gray 
drums. 


Write  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book 
**  Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day.” 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


Kansaj  Gty,  Mo. 

716  N.Y.  Life  BWg. 
Chattanooga,  Term. 

6th  dC  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8th  Si  Brannon  Sts. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

30  Easf42d  Su 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

31  Exchange  St. 
Chicago,  El. 

1001  Monadnock  Block 


"COLT  LIGHT  IS  SUNLIGHT” 


IronAg* 

AsaitUd-feed 

Potato 

Plantar 


Aeeurate  Flasatlt^  Saves 
'  ^  Certified  Seed 

Regular  spacing  without  misses 
or  doubles  means  less  seed,  tub¬ 
ers  of  evener  size  and  a  better 
yield.  All  secured  by  using  the 
dependable 

IROMASE 

Potato  Piantors 

Assisted-feed  or  automatic,  as  you  pre¬ 
fer.  Either  style  may  be  changal  to  the 
-'.y'  .  other.  Both  may  be  equipped  with  our 
^  famous  MeWorter  Fertilizer  Distributor, 

jp-  •  T  Com,  Bean  and  Pea  Attachment  may  be 

'•  -  '  applied  to  Assisted-feed  Planter.  Write  us  for 

-*  •  Potato  Planter  folder. 

FRED.  H. 

Sfak4r$  of  Iron  Ago  Farm,  Orchard  < 
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d  Garden  T00I9 

PZiiladclphlo 


Wasblagton  Sq 


Pa 


LUMBER 

and  ST  E  E 
are  advancing.  Gi 
yours  at  a  Wlnt< 
Discount  before  tt 
Spring  advance  in  prlc< 
INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CC 
Oept.  16,  Meadvllle,  Pa. 


LONGER  LIFE  for  LEATHER 

Van  Dyke’s  dressing  keeps  leather  soft 
and  pliable.  Get  longer  wear  out  of  your 
leather  goods.  Is  a  waterproof  dressing.. 
Write  today  for  12  cent  sample  box. 

GEO.  A.  VAN  DYKE 

135  N.  Sixth  Ave.,  Highland  Park, 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 
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digger' Milk  Checks  in  1925 

oo 

are  yours  if  you  resolve  now  to  feed  your 
cows  better. 

You  don’t  want  any  surplus  milk  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  flooded  with  it.  But  the  point  is  that  your 
cows  need  a  ration  with  plenty  of  protein  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  milk  you  want  at  low  cost.  With  the 
right  ration  you  can  get  as  little  or  as  much  milk 
as  you  please  by  feeding  lightly  or  heavily. 
Dairymen  who  have  clover  and  alfalfa  hay  have 
the  basis  of  good  feeding,  but  even  the  best  of 
hay  doesn’t  furnish  enough  digestible  protein. 

Since  you  must  have  a  grain  ration  to  supply  this 
lack,  why  not  make  up  that  ration  of  ingredients 
that  will  furnish  the  necessary  protein  as  cheaply 
as  possible?  Do  you  know  that 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal, 

containing  over  40%  protein,  less  than  4%  fibre,^ 
and  1680  lbs.  digestible  nutrients  per  ton,  is  the 
most  economical  protein  basis  for  any  dairy 
ration?  If  25^o  of  your  total  mixture  is  Diamond, 
the  rest  can  be  made  up  of  your  homegrown 
oats,  if  you  have  them,  or  of  bran  and  a  little 
oilmeal. 

Make  up  your  mind  that  your  profits  in  1925 
depend  largely  on  your 
system  of  feeding.  We 
have  a  ration  card  that  will 
mean  dollars  to  you.  If 
you  want  it,  write  tor 


Feed  Dept, 

Corn  Products  RePg.  Co. 
17 Battery  Place,  iV.  Y,  City 

•  •  •  •  • 

k  MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT  ARB 

IN 

every  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


{40%  Protein  Guaranteed) 


HERE’S  what  you  get  when  you  ask  your 
dealer  for  Zinc  Insulated  American  Fence — 

Superior  quality  steel,  smoother,  rounder 
wires  drawn  by  the  most  skilled  wire  drawers 
in  the  world — and  more  zinc  on  the  wires 
which  adds  many  years  to  service.  These 
features  mean  better  looking,  longer  lasting 
fence  and  saving  money  in  years  of  service. 

Ask  your  dealer 


■A;M  ERI:e|lI^;jSTEEI5 


Keystone  Berkshires  Win  First 
At  Chicago 

FORTY-NINE  Berkshire  breeders  in  15 
different  Keystone  counties  are  re¬ 
ceiving  the  congratiiiations  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  on  the  success  of  the  carload  of  Berk¬ 
shire  barrows  shown  at  the  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago,  Novem¬ 
ber  29  to  December  6. 

Competing  in  a  class-  of  15  carloads  of 
barrows  of  all  breeds,  the  Pennsylvania 
entry  justified  the  claims  of  Keystone  swine 
men,  that  it  would  do  better  than  last 
year's  carload,  by  taking  first  prize  money 
and  the  blue  ribbon.  The  carload  was 
shown  in  the  200-250  pound  class.  A  Berk¬ 
shire  litter  from  a  heavier  weight  class  de¬ 
feated  the  Pennsylvania  group  for  grand 
championship  honors. 

Part  of  Associations  Program 
The  barrows  were  contributed  by  Berk¬ 
shire  breeders  of  the  state,  and  fed  and 
fitted  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
farms. 

This  project  was  fostered  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Berkshire  Breeders’  Association, 
J.  P.  Winslow,  Brookville,  secretary,  as  a 
part  of  a  state  swine  Improvement  program. 

Breeders  Who  Contributed 
Breeders  by  counties  who  contributed 
hogs  are :  J.  C  Cowan,  M.  Earl  Moore, 
■Fred  A.  Moore,  Alec  Cooper,  T.  P.  Smith, 
J.  H.  Marshall,  A.  M.  Wilson,  W.  A. 
Haag,  C.  R.  Jordon,  J.  G.  Schwab,  D.  W. 
Bish,  Alpha  Hazlett,  O.  W.  Minich,  A.  W. 
Bish,  A.  A.  Neville,  B.  Anthony,  Jack  Neal, 
D.  H.  DoverSpike,  Joe  Rhodes,  Hollis 
Green,  T.  J.  Stevenson,  and  N.  M.  Aaron 
of  Jefferson  county.  Sycamore  Farms,  R. 
N.  Altman,  S.  S.  Yocum,  R.  Yocum,  J. 
G.  Eagelman,  and  C.  S.  Adams  of  Berks 
county. 

J.  W.  Weigle,  G.  E.  Tanger,  Harry  C 
Brinton,  and  A.  B.  C.  Williams,  of  Adams 
count3^  N.  M.  Bender,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Nolt, 
C.  F.  Hess^  and  H.  S.  Gatchell  of  Lan¬ 
caster  county.  George  Neff,  C.  L.  Wil¬ 
kinson,  and  Woodbrook  Farm  of  Bucks 
county. 

1.  T.  Zook,  Mifflin  county;  H.  S.  Wag¬ 
ner,  Cumberland  county;  Laurel  Ixjcks 
Farms,  Chester  county ;  Penhurst  Farm 
Montgomery  county ;  J.  M.  Hindman, 
Clarion  county;  Dr.  R.  M.  Meisenhelder, 
York  county;  G.  H.  Dippe,  Columbia 
county ;  W.  F.  Rishel,  Centre  county ;  Elm- 
brodk  Farms,  Elk  county;  and  Palmyra 
Quary  Farms,  Lebanon  county. 


The  Agricultural  Outlook 
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nated  in  the  early  part  of  1925  by  higher 
feed  costs. 

Throughout  the  year,  receipts  of  hogs 
will  be  lighter  than  in  1924,  and,  in  the 
later  months,  shortage  is '  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  reality,  because  of  ,  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  production  of  which  there  is 
positive  evidence.  Receipts  of  cattle 
also  are  likely  to  show  some  falling  off, 
because  of  fewer  fed  cattle  early  in  the 
year  and  smaller  shipments  froiu  the 
range  in  the  latter  half.  Lamb  receipts 
will  probably  gain  slightly  for  the  year 
as  production  is  under  stimulation.  The 
momentum  of  the  trend  tow^ard  dairy¬ 
ing  will  be  checked,  in  a  measure,  by 
the  feed  situation.  If  good  feed  grain 
crops  are  harvested  in  1925,  attractive 
prices  for  fat  cattle  and  hogs  may  cause 
the  pendulum  of  production  in  those 
two  fields  of  endeavor  to  swing  the  oth 
er  way  again. 

In  sum,  we  can  count  upon  some  crops 
in  1925  being  larger  than  in  1924,  and 
others  smaller,  depending  upon  which 
are  favored  by  the  weather.  The  total 
of  all  crops  is  not  apt  to  change  a  great 
deal  unless  the  weather  departs  far  from 
the  normal. 

With  the  ^)romIse  of  larger  domestic 
consumption  and  improved  foreign  buy 
ing  pow’er,  prices  should  be  enough  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  1924  to  more  than  offset  any 
rise  in  production  costs,  giving  the 
average  farmer  in  1925  the  largest  in¬ 
come  he  has  had  since  1920. 
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SAVE 
MONEY 

Crasco  Silos  are  good  Silos  and 
low  in  cost.  Carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  from  selected  stock.  Doors 
close  tight  and  are  easily  opened 
from  convenient 
door  front  ladder. 

If  you  want  a 
Silo  get  a  Crasco 
and  save  money. 
Write  for  full 
informa  tion. 
CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY.  Inc. 
Box  No.  ISO 
Norwich,  New  York 


,  TheNew 
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Send  for  my  big  new  f  rte  harness  book. 
Telia  how  I  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  on  30  days  free  trial.  Use  it— prove  for  yourself 
that  it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them.  Amazing 
success — thousands  in  use  in  every  state. 

Costs  Less — Wears  Longer 

Saveerepairs.  Walsh  special  900  steel  test  leather,  which 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  flt 
any  sire  horse.  Made  in  allstyles:  back  pad,  side  backer, 
breechingless,  etc.  $5  alter  30  days  trial— balance 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  my  big  free  book,  prices, 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  only. 


WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 
5U  Keefe  Ate..  Killwaukee,  Wis. 


No!  She’s 
'  Not  a  Mooley 

She  has  been  dehorn.d  with  a  KEYSTONE 
DEEORNEK,  making  her  gentler,  safer 
.nd  more  profitable.  This  also  applies  to 
steers.  Wcmake.Keystone  Dehomers,  Bull 
Staffs,  and  other  appliances  for  dairy¬ 
men  and  cattlemen — all  sold  on  a  money 
himk  guarantee.  Write  for  circular. 

\AS.  SCULLY,'^  Box  124,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 
CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Guernsey^  Bull  Calves 

^noniol  Rffor  We  are  offering  choice  of  two  bull 
opBEiai  UTiof  about  eight  months  old  for 

Price  $100.00 

Both  bulls  s'ired  by  May  Rose  bulls  and  out  of 
cows  either  on  test  or  with  official  records.  Send 
for  pedigrees  and  description,  they  are  bargains. 
Herd  officially  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

OAKS  FARM  Cohasset,  Mass. 

GUERNSEY 

Reg.  Bull  Calf.  Born  April  13,  1924 
PRICE  $100 

Sired  by  son  of  Ultra  May  King  27600 
A.  R.  out  of  daughter  of  Langwater  Mar- 
mion  60160.  Write  for  pedigree.  He  is  » 
bargain.  Herd  Accredited 

FORGE  HILL  FARM, 

New  Windsor-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  &  GUERNSEYS 

2S0  head  of  fresh  cows  and  close  springers  to 
select  from.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  fancy 
young  cows  that  are  large  in  size  and  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  it  will  pay  you  to  see  this  stock.  Tuber¬ 
culin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  1476 

_ SWINE  BREEDERS _ 

200— Pigs  For  Sale— 200 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Berkshire 
and  Chester  Cross.  All  good  healthy  pigs 
six  to  seven  ■weeks  old,  $3.75  each;  eight 
weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  will  ship  from  one 
to  fifty  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mm 
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How  To  Control  Abortion 

A  Disease  Which  Costs  Thousands  in  Losses 

TN  ANSWER  |o  your  letter  relative  to  ing  the  practical  value  of  these  methods. 
■*-infectioiTS  abortion  in  cattle,  I  would  One  of  the  important  points  to  be  de- 
say  tliat  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been,  termined  is  to  devise  a  method  by  which 
-  and  is  being,  done  on  that  disease.  The  animals  that  are  actually  infected  with 
trouble  known  generally  as  infectious  the  Bang  organism  can  be  detected.  A 
abortion  includes  the  results  of  infec-  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on 
tion  by  several  species  of  bacteria.  The  agglutination,  or  blood  test,  for  this 
form  of  the  disease  that  occurs  most  Purpose.  It  is  believed,  by  most  work- 
■  commonly  appears  to  be  due  to  a  micro-  subject  that  it  is  a  fairly  sat- 

organism  first  discovered  by  Professor  method  for  picking  out  ani- 

Bang  of  Denmark  in  1897  and  known  actually  infected  with  the  Bang  er¬ 
as  the  Bang  organism,  or  Bacterium  f  specific  reaction  for 

abortum.  The  outbreaks  that  occur  in  r  organism,  it  oes  not  give  any  in- 

.  lormation  relative  to  infection  with  oth- 
herds  where  the  disease  spreads  from  species  of  bacteria. 

one  animal  to  another  are  produced  us-  Enough  work  has  been  done  cn  ia- 
ually  by  this  organism.  Other  bacteria  fectious  abortion,  caused  by  the  Bang 
have  been  found  to  be  associated  with  organism,  to  enable  competent  veteri- 
certain  cases.  In  other  words,  the  ex-  narians  to  make  much  progress  in  clean- 


pulsion  of  the  im 
mature  fetus  is  not 
always  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

It  is  not  possible 
to  solve  the  mys 
teries'  c  o  n  n  e  c 


ing  up  an  infected 
herd  and  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  the 
trouble  to  other 
herds.  However, 


What  Shall  We  Do  About 
Abortion? 

ys-  ^  HEAR  much  all  of  the  time  no  method  has  yet 

v,^t-  about  the  ravages  of  bovine  been  found  whereby 

ed  with  the  nature  riiberculosis,  but  there  is  another  dis-  animals  in  a  herd 
of  an  infectious  dis-  v/hich,  from  the  farmer’s  stand-  alreadv  he 

ease  in  a  short  time.  come  infecter 

Much  valuable  in-  We  reS  toTonTaS",- 

formation  about  m-  tion.  This  terrible  cattle  scourge  will  not  abort 

fectious  abortion  causes  the  dairymen  of  the  country  to  The  control  of  this 
has  been  obtained,  lose  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  trouble  rests  in  the 
It  has  been  demon-  every  year,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  thorough  treatment 

strated  that  many  while  there  is  a  way  of  controlling  of  the  aborting 

cows  that  abort  can  tuberculosis,  equal  progress  has  not  cows.  If’this  is  se- 
be  treated  so  that  .  ™ade  in  handling  contagious  .  j  +1  disease 

they  become  good  answer  intel-  ^  -educed  to  a 

breeders  in  the  [^sently  the  many  letters  we  get  from  ‘Educed  to  a 

openers  in  tlie  lu-  dairymen  asking  for  help  and  advice  i^mimum. 

ture.  It  IS  a  mat-  in  the  control  of  abortion  we  took  Infection  Can  Be 
ter  of  dealing  prop-  the  matter  up  with  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore,  x\voided 

erly  with  each  indi-  Dean  of  the  New  York  State  Veter-  Because  of  the 
vidual  case.  Careful  inary  College  at  Cornell  University,  many  varieties  of 
treatment  of  cows  and  asked  him  to  give  us  the  status  the  Bang  organism 

that  abort  will  re-  of  the  iaease  and  anythmg  that  be  j^e  difference  in 

Store  a  large  per-  recommend  m  the  way  of  pre-  ,,  • 

centage  of  them  tn  No  one  in  ‘5' 

the  breeding  herd  America  is  better  able  to  speak  with  »'  mdividna!  cows 

^  authority  on  this  subject  than  Dr.  ^ere  is  little  hope 
ay  mflam-  Moore.  His  answer  is  on  this  page,  of  finding  a  success- 
ma  ion  of  the  womb.  No  dair3mian  should  miss  reading  it.  ful  remedy  or  meas- 
mfection  of  the  -The  Editors.  ure  to  prevent  ani- 

ovaries,  or  some  oth-  _  .  tvt.l.  that  have  al- 

cr  morbid  condition,^  ready  become  Infect^ 

following,  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  ed  from  aborting;  but  if  .  y  are  prop- 
renders  the  animal  sterile.  Some  cows  erly  treatec  at  the  time  they  can  re- 
that  abort  will  recover  without  assist-  stored  for  its  greater  part  to  the  herd, 
ance,  but  a  much  larger  percentage  of  It  is  possible  by  careful  treatment  to 
them  ^  can  be  restored  to  the  breeding  prevent  infection, 

herd  if  they  are  given  proper  treatment.  Much  experimental  work  has  been 
Just  what  shall  be  done  in  individi^  done  to  determine  the  way  by  which 
cases  must  be  determined  by  existing  cows  are  infected  with  the  Bang  organ- 
conditions.  ism.  There  is  abundant  evidence  from 

this  source  to  show  that  they  may  con- 
Much  Done  Toward  Immunizing  tract  tlie  disease  by  taking  the  germs 

A  very  large  amount  of  scientific  "u' 

work  has  been  done  in  search  of  an  ef-  importance  of  keeping  the 

ficient  method  to  immunize  cattle  disinfected  and  m  separat- 

against  abortion.  It  was  recommended  21  rVr  ‘ 

in  England  to  nse  a  vaccine  consisting  herd.-V.  A.  MOORE. 

of  living  abortion  organisms  that  were 
'injected  subcutaneously  in  the  cows  Cure  for  Cow  Pox 

several  weeks  before  they  were  bred.  Wonld  you  let  me  know  a  cure  for  cow  pox 
The  method  has  been  tried  repeatedly  in 

tflis  country  but  the  results  indicate  There  is  a  hard  lump  forms  right  alongside  of 
that  it  should  not  be  used  except  in  on  the  udder  and  then  it  breaks  out  with  a 

iodfy  inf ccM  herds  beeattse  of  the  dan-  i?” 

ger  of  spreading  the  disease  when  the  County,  Pa, 

vaccine  is  used  where  abortions  have  \  7A.RICELLA  or  Cow  Pox  is  general- 

not  occurred  in  recent  years.  Killed  *  Jy  prevalent  In  the  spring  and  among 

cultures  of  the  Bang  organism  have  young  animals, 

been  used  for  the  same  purpose  but  the  Treatment  consists  of  preventing  the 
experiments  have  shown,  like  the  vac-  retention  of  milk,  such  as  Is  apt  to  occur 
cine,  that  they  are  not  satisfactory.  It  by  scabbing  over  the  extremity  of  the 
IS  believed,  however,  that  some  immun-  teat  Draw  off  the  milk  regularly  with 
can  be  produced  by  the  use  of  vao-  a  syphon.  Occasionally  mammitii  re- 
anes  and  killed  cultures,  but  there  is  suits  from  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
oubt  wdiether  or  not  cows  can  be  i3i-  tion  along  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
munized  to  the  point  where  they  are  gland.  Avoid  communicating  the  disease 
protected  against  real  infection.  Again,  from  sick  to  healthy  animals  when  milk- 
M  cattle  do  not  respond  the  same,  ing,  isolation  is  seldom  necessary.  Do 
Some  individuals  may  become  immuniz-  not  use  the  milk. 

^  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  others  We  would  suggest  the  vaccination  of 
^  vaccination  or  by  passing  through^  the  animal  by  your  local  veterinarian, 
w  disease.  Many  experiments  are'  The  application  of  Unguentine  will  r«- 
•nder  way  for  the  purpose  of  determin-  move  the  scab  and  allow  ulcer  te  heal. 


Conservatively  fig¬ 
ured,  a  De  Laval  Milker 
will  make  at  least  $20  per  cow 
per  year  in  saving  time  and  in¬ 
creased  milk  which  usually  comes 
as  a  result  of  its  use  and  because  of  Its 
regular,  stimulating  and  soothing  action* 

Multiply  this  by  10, 20, 30  or  the  number  of  cowi 
you  are  milking  by  hand  and  you  get  a  very  eoo- 
servative  idea  of  what  a  De  Laval  Milker  really  will 
make  you  in  profit. 

In  addition,  when  it  Is  considered  that  cleaner 
milk  can  be  produced,  that  the  drudgery  and  dialiV^ 
of  hand  milking  are  eliminated,  and  that  dairying  is 
made  more  pleasant  for  owner,  son  or  hired  maw, 
you  have  the  answer  why  so 
many  people  are  installing  De  Laval 
Milkers — and  especially  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  a  De  laval  Milker 
can  be  bought  on  such  liberal  terms 
Tid  such  long  time  that  it  will  actually 
jay  for  itself  as  it  is  being  used. 

Trade  Allowance  on 
Old  Cream  Separators 
£or  New  Oe  lavals 

Do  Laval  Agents  are  now  making  liberal 
allowances  on  old  centrifugal  cream  separators, 
of  any  age  or  make,  as  partial  payment  on  new 
improved  De  Lavals — the  best  cream  separator 


Send  for 

FREE! 

Catalogs 


.**  .•* 

>  ^ 


^X^jcrre  hnfmtant  than  the  Jinest  &ifdhment 
health  the  Uddep' 

J^ON'T  overlook  the  udder  and  teats — ^the  profit  zone  ol  your  cows.  Often 
a  very  slight  injury  will  mean  the  loss  of  several  dollars  worth  of  miUr. 
By  looking  carefully  after  the  comfort  of  these  key  organs  you  can  add  many 
quarts  of  milk  to  the  average  daily  yield. 

Bag  Balm  Insures  an 

Unobstructed  Milk  Flow 

This  famous  healing  ointment,  clean  and  sanitary,  has  wonderful  power 
of  penetration  and  healing.  Quickly  clears  up  any  congestion  of  the  udder 
tissues,  Bunches,  Caked  Bag,  chapped  teats,  cuts,  bruises,  etc. 

'  This  big  10-ounce  package  costa  only  60c  and  a  little  goes  a  long  way.  Sold  by 
feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists.  Order  direct  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt, 
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-ABE  YOUR  COWS 
liOsing  Their  Calves/ 

You  Can  Stop  Them  Yourself 
'  AT  SMALL  COST 
Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  “The  Cattle 
Specialist,”  our  cattle  paper.  Answers  all 
..  questions  asked  during  the  past  thirty  years 

about  abortion  in  cows.  Also  let  us  tell  you  how  to  get  the  “Practical 
Home  Vetennanan”,  a  Live  Stock  Doctor  Book,  without  cost.  Veterinarv 
^advice  FREE.  Write  tonight,  A  postal  will  do.  ^ 

Veterinary  Co.,  Inc,  197  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  WIs. 


KITSELMAM*^  FENCE 

“I  Saved  26^0  a  Rod,”  says  J.  B. 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alsoaavo. 

We  Pay  the  freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

lUTSELinAH  OROS.  nepu.203MUNClE.  ISO. 


An  Ad  This  Size 
Will^  Help  Sell  Your 
SURPLUS  STOCK 

lO  Lines,  $3.50  per  Insertion 


••Always^ 
a  way  with 
AUTO¬ 
SPRAY” 

Brown’s  Aoto- 
Spray  No.  1 — 
the  favorite 
compressed  air 
model —  can  be 
used  with  any 
liquid —  insecti¬ 
cide,  white- 
wash,  cold  wa¬ 
ter  paints,  glue 
sizing,  kerosene 
emulsion,  fly 
oils,  stock  dips, 
creosote,  disin¬ 
fectant.  Easy 
pressure  o  f 
c  o  m  f  o  r  table 
hand-grip  re¬ 
leases  spray  — 
heavy  stream 
of  misty  cloud 
—  under  high 
pressure.  I  t 
gets  the  hidden  pests 
and  parasites. 

Built  for  Long,  Steady 
Service 

The  spray  is  guaran¬ 
teed  against  mechani¬ 
cal  defects.  Equipped 


American  Agriculturist,  January  10,  1925. 

New  York  Farm  News 

League  Buys  Big  Milk  Company 


The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  rather  dull.  Wheat  is  easily  bringing  whole  interior  of  the  house,  and  keeps 
Association,  Inc.,  has  purchased  the  $tS5  to  $1.60 -tvith  many  believing  that 


with  clog-proof  nozzle,  with  strainer  screen. 
Made  with  3V^  gal.  brass  or  galvanized  steel 
tank.  Send  your  dealer’s  name  and  get  Spray 
Calendar  and  interesting  catalog  FREE. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

849  Maples  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Association,  inc..  has  purcnasea  me  *1.00  ro  ^i.w-wuu  luauy  - -  -  ° 

business  and  ‘properties  of  the  W.  M.  it  will  f  ^ton^or  SrTlov  J  kitthS?  of  winter^  I  do  not  say  nay 

Evans  Dairy  Company,  which  has  a  large  a  little  at  from  $12  a  ton  for  fair  clover  j.  ^  country 

retail  family  trade  in  Kings  and  Queens  to  $16  for  good  alfalfa  at  the  barn.  ^  home  without  some  open  chimney 
Counties.  The  transfer  will  take  place  on  ^  Comparison  of  Living  Costs  /  around  which  in  time  of  winter  twilight 
January  I,  1025-  ,  j-  •  n  vi'  when  snows  are  beating  against  the 

The  twelve  country  plants  embraced  in  Its  somewhat  disconcerting  to  hnd!  ^^e  family  may  gather  and  watch 

the  deal  will  be  retained  and  operated  by  l^ow  busy  one  can  keep  on  a  I^rm  this  the  fire  flashing  and  cracklmg  and  flam- 

.1  fiirthpratirr  of  its  oolicv  time  of  the  year  and  not  do  anything  mg  and  waving,  until  the  girls  clap  their 

the  assoc  markets  for  the  milk  of  except  live  and  keep  the  stock  comfort-  hands  and  the  boys  shout,  in  a  kind  of 

the  association's  members.  The  Associa-  able.  It  may  cost  thankfulness,  .s  not  worthy  th, 

, ton  has  ^  “o*  ™ore  to  and  energy  to  provide  So  we  burn  our  old  apple  tree  wood- 

the  business  to  Bordens  harm  Broduc  comforts  of  life.  What  the  excellent  for  the  purpose— draw  heavily 

Company.  _  .  nav<;  rash  for  the  countrvman  on  our  winter’s  apple  supply,  visit  and 

The  W.  M.  Evans  Dairy  Company  s  city  to^pfovide;  and  if  we  were  to  read  together  these  long  winter  even- 

properties  include  a  pasteur.t.ng  and  d,s^  workman  ings  before  the  open  fire. — M.  C.  Burritt. 

tof  ifdltSr^  ->-3  his,  we  shouid  probably  find  to  - 

ing  stations  in  Brooklyn  and  one  in  costs  more  to  live  in  the  country  York  County  Notes 

Queens.  Today  ^  l"orexampleV  instead  of  taking  in  his  Ontario  County— We  are  having  somt 

226  retail  routes.  The  concern  was  in  cor  doorstep,  the  farmer  has  real  cold  weather.  Temperatures  have 

porated  under  its  present  name  in  1913.  ’  —  j - 


■  nro  you  lostnsT  milk  and  c&lTea  baeanse  of  C«h- 
Btaffious  Abortion?  If  so—stop  these  losaaa  with 
IDR.  BEEB£*Sold  reliabla  ABORTION  BAG- 
BTERIN  TREATMENT.  Used  successfully  by 
I  veterinarians  for  over  tan  years.  Produced  an- 
IderU.  S.  Veterinary  Licence  No.  17  issued  by 

■  the  U.  S.  Dent,  of  Aarriculturo.  Sold  under 
ICERTIFlCATfi  OF  ASSURANCE-every  pur- 
I  chase  covered  b/  individual  certificate  insor- 
I  inff  money  back  for  every  dose  that  fails, 
iilfthe  Beebe  Abortion  Bacteria  saved  only  one 
Vof  your  ciUvea  it  would  pay  for  treating  the 
\  whole  herd  and  It  has  saved  whole  herds  froTD 

destruction  for  others.  Don't  delay— start 
^  treatment  at  once. 

t’O'S?!?  Dr*  BceSe’s 
— *  WXjij  Short  Course 

I  a/R.  BEEBE'S  SHORT  COURSE  on  How  to  Detect  and  SocceM- 
I  foUy  Treat  Contsgipus  Abortion.  Plainly  written.  Vj^ito  for  It  I 
I  today.  Ask  aboutK^E  LABORATORY  BLOOD  TEST  thatteUs  | 

I  posiuvely  whether  yoor  cows  are  infected ''•not,  ...  1 

}  P— be  Laboratories,  inc..  Pert-,  f  47  PauUMliWo  | 


ENGiNiIPE: 

ftjr  AVi/hole^bnte 

SendNoMoney 


OAXiAJ  I  AUVlt  UISjr 

payments.  Sent  direct  from  factory. 
**^8104  3  times  befor^^  Uao 


O  WLIiOB  IfKLSttV  DUii/LTWl.  UHO 

Asrosene  or  Gasoline,  Sizes  2H.  8^* 
^  7  and  up  to22  H-P.  One  year  to  pay. 
EPCCDAftlf  to  Know  Better 

•  flCC  D  VwlV  EnEinea"tella  why  thou- 
•aads  use  the  OTTAWA  instead  of  other 
•furlnes;  why  start  eaaier.and  economical 
to  run  Send  your  name  on  card  today. 


Shipped  complete, 
set  «jp,  ready  to 
ran.  rreiebt  paid 
£aat  of  Rockies 


140  EfiG  INCU 


ptEIGHT 
PRE 


(2) 


REPAID 
Made  of 
California 

Redwood,  covered  with 
g^aivanized  iron,  double 
f)  ■»  walls,  air  space  between, 
boilt  to  last  for  years;  deep  chicle 

■  pursery.hot  water  beat,  copper  tanks. 

„..BAT0R  WITH  BROODER  $19.75 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  ALONE,  ONLY  ^  23.59 
260  EGG  INCUBATOR,  WITH  BROODER  32.90 

ao  dsvfi’  trial**‘inoney  back  if  not  O.  K.-HrREE  CafaloC 
Ironclad  I neubatorCo..Bo< 95  RacjneJWIgj 


(rated  under  its  present  name  in  _I9I3-  .  ,  been  down  to  the  zero  mark  several 

The  twelve  country  plants,  all  fluid  milk  >  ,  ;n<$tpad  of  havine  his  mornings  but  we  have  not  had  enough 

shipping  stations,  are  located  as  follows:  S^t  his  supply,  instead  of  having  his  __  ,,,,v’n;nrr  Tahhatre  is  down  a 


Mupyiiig  - - -  -  ^  supply  insteaa  o  uavmg  lu.  sleighing.  Cabbage  is  down  a 

Beerston  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.;  New-  wood  or  coal  delivered,  the  farmer  works  gales  have  been  runmi 

*  _  _  ^  .  •<.  if  iirv  /AT- 


Beerston,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.;  New-  _'vwvr  wr  wo,.  rr*,"”  little  lower,  sales  have  been  running 

ton  Sussex  County,  N.  J.;  Bridgeville,  up  or  hauls  it  himself;  instead  of  tele-  anywhere  from  $12  to  $18  a  ton.  Pota- 
vvr  ’  rminfv  N  T  •  Fast  Homer  Cort-  phoning  his  grocer  and  having  his  sup-  50c.  All  kinds  of  grains  are  higher. 

land  ouny,  .  ,  CyiUyan  has  to  drive  several  miles  for  them.  Then  Chautauqua  County— The  biggest  bllz- 

County,  N.  Central  Sg  ,  ^  ®  gather,  milk  utensils  to  and  14  and  piled  up  heavy  drifts  m  the 

County,  N.  Y.;  West  Monroe,  Oswego  usually  he  family  washing  to  do  eastern  slopes  in  the  highways  between 

County,  N.  Y  1  North  Brookfield  Mad.-  much  this  in  winter  for  Stockton  and  Mayville.  At  recent  auc- 

son  County,  N.  Y.;  Nmevah  Jet,  Broome  v  ;mtTnccih1e  tn  finrD  iron-  t^ons  Holsteins  have  averaged  $45  s 

County,  N.Y.;  Lynn,  Susquehanna  Conn-  ‘f  ’”7"?  „  '  ,"hiV  ™  head.  Colts,  coming  three  years  old,, 

t^^  Pa  •  and  Monroe  on,  Bradford  Conn-  '"B.  And  the  more  labor  sav-  „  ,, 

ty,  ra.,  ana  ivionroeion,  eouinment  the  farmer  installs  the  larin^intr  <i;7  tnn.  The  Farm  Bu- 


ty,  Pa. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

M.  C.  Burritt 


Iiii;,  V.4V..,  a.,--  - - -  — --  fQj.  each.  Tate  cut  nay  nas 

ing  equipment  the  farmer  installs  the  bringing  $7  a  ton.  The  Farm  Bu- 

more  time  he  finds  he  has  to  spend  re-  yjgg  been  taking  an  inventory  of 

pairing  and  looking  after  it.  Necessity  farms  and  in  one  township  half  of  the 
forces  him  to  be  his  own  garage  man,  farms  were  vacant. — P.  S.  S. 
blacksmith,  plumber,  carpenter  and  all  Chautauqua  County — We  have  been 
around  repair  man  as  far  as  possible,  having  some  very  severe  weather.  Farm- 


her  and  the  boss  himself  doesn't  turn 
in  much  profit. 

Fruit  markets  have  shown  a  little  more 


K 


'"j'£ST 


The  leadinf  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year  is  now  ready  for 
I  I  distribution.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors,  written 

by  a  Farmer  fof  Farmers,  free  from  exaggeration  and  tells  the  truth  about 
the  1925  Farm  Seed  Situation,  what  kinds  of  seeds  are  in  free  supply  and 
cheap  and  those  that  are  scarce  and  will  rule  high  before  planting  time.  You 
cannot  afford  to  buy  your  Farm  Seeds  ’till  you  have  read  this  book,  whether 
you  buy  of  us  or  others. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 

D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Cover  and  Timothy  Seeds,  99.50  pure  or  better.  Heavyweight 
Oats,  Barley,  Northern  Grown  Seed  Corn  that  grows.  Seed  Potatoes  and  a 
full  line  of  miscellaneous  Grass  Seeds,  Rape,  Vetch,  Millets,  etc.,  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  the  highest  possible  quality. 

The  Catalog  and  Dibble’s  Special  Price  List  quoting  Freight  Prepaid  Prices 
on  100  pound  lots  or  over  over.  Free.  Address 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower 


HONEOYE  falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  A 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


around  repair  man  as  tar  as  possiDie.  Having  some  very  severe  weatner,  x-unu- 

WE  have  had  steady  cold  winter  ^j^jg  tHne,  lots  of  ers  are  using  the  snow  to  haul  logs  and 

weather  now  for  nearly  three  5^  ^be  winter  days  go,  used  up  wood.  The  mjlk  supply  is  running 

weeks  with  no  thaws  and  almost  no  j  jj  k  ^  ^  aren’t  worth'  it—  dT  nJt  stem 

sunshine.  The  ground  and  the  trees  are  .1*' ^rebborn  fact  of  the  cost  of  ‘rav“:en  a^^LaL pL’me^ 

still  covered  with  a  coat  of  ice  wit  chores  and  existance,  -n  are  finding  it  a  difficult  proposition  to 

little  snow.  These  conditions  are  not  ,  nr  meet  their  taxes.  League  members  got 

favorable  to  work  out  of  doors  and  very  Where  the  Home  Means  ore  more  for  November  milk  at  Sin- 

little  has  been  done.  Neither  is  there  Long  wdnter  evenings  with  one’s  clair  condensary  than  non-pool  produo 
much  inclination  to  pitch  into  big  tasks  family  are  compensations.  Farm  families  ers.  Butter  is  selling  frotn  4Sc  to  SO^ 
just  now.  It  is  a  rest  and  holiday  period  pj-obably  spend  more  time  together  than  eggs  50c,  potatoes  50c  to  A- 

and  we  haven’t  felt  the  call  of  a  new  ^i^iost  any  others.  There  are  not  so  to  $12  at  the  barn,  fresh  cows  $50  to  $75 

season  yet.  Some  fanners  have  cut  a  j^any  attractions  away  from  home.  It  .  i  J.  N. 

little  wood,  a  few  have  pruned  a  bit,  jg  difficult  for  any  to  go  without  father  rmini-ir _ Tbp  Hte  rain 

some  have  hauled  out  a  few  ^  or  mother  going  along  to  drive  the  car  g^tbllfd  fnumber  to  fimsh  their  plowing, 

manure.  Corn  husking  in  the  barn  is  a  there  is  a  sort  a  traditional  home  not  look  very  good  on 

filler-in.  But  on  the  whole  the  hired  jQying  feeling  which  keeps  the  family  to-  account  of  thck very  dry  fall.  Little  hay 
man  doesn’t  earn  his  wages  in  Decern-  gather  evenings.  This  is .  the  time  to  i^^g  been  pressed  as  yet.  This  county 

read  and  to  play  together.  There  are  bas  many  miles  of  snow  fence  e^cted 
the  continued  stories  in  '‘The  Youth's  and  much  snow  machinery  on  hand  and 
Fruit  marxets  nave  snown  a  luue  muic  Companion”  and  other  magazines  to  will  endeavor  to  l^ep  all  of  the 
life  this  past  week  but  buyers  have  taken  ^ead  to  the  children,  or  a  good  book  or  roads  open  for 

the  lower  grades  and  sires,  regarding  {airy  or  legendary  story.  There  are  lots  come.  Pottos  and  cabbage  are  low  in 

tlie  best  as  too  high  priced,  abbage^s  of  fine  old  books  to  read  to  the  chil-  county-Farmers  have  been 

dren:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Swiss  Fato  ^  f„pp,y  „{  „.ood  on  ac- 

Robinson,  Rohm  Hood,  Kidnapped,  ^f  winter.  Potatoes  are 

Huckleberry  Finn,  Tom  Sawyer  and  a  ggjjj^g  eggs  at  80c.  Tractor* 

score  of  others.  Just  now  we  are  read-  .^^g^g  still  plowing  up  to  the  middle  of 
ing  Grimms  Fairy  Tales.  They  stimu-  December.  Poultry^  has  been  selling  at 
late  the  children’s  imagination  and  point  35c  a  pound  live  weight.  Taxes  are  the 
good  lessons  as  well.  Sometimes  we  highest  in  many  years  in  this  county.— 
have  the  neighbor’s  children  in  to  share  Mrs.  H.  J.  H. 

these  with  us  Montgomery  County— Not  so  much 

To  my  mmd  there  is  uothing  so  slim-  M  ^'^tShrihilTll  “dXTece^ 
ulating  to  these  good  practices,  nothing  ^f^gj.  ^j.jg  Auctions  arc  nmn- 

SO  easy  to  group  the  family  around  or  ^^ons.  Many  dairies  are  being  disposed^  i 
so  comfortable  and  satisfying  as  an  open  ^f^  jg  scarce  with  many  farmers.!  i'| 

fireplace.  We  lost  much  when  we  Tbe  opening  of  a  new  slaughter  hoosei 
abandoned  this  original  heating  device  in  Albany  should  affect  the  milk  situa- 
of  our  fathers.  The  roaring  “chunk”  tion,  aS  we  see  It.^  Many  farmers  will 
stove  or  the  glowing  coal  stove  fire  ‘made  go  into  the  hog  raising  game  instead  o. 
fair  substitutes,  but  when  these  gave  selling  so  much  milk  Farmers  haw 
way  to  the  modern  furnace  the  house  «ata  advtoge.  oMheJmete  wnth^ 

lost  entirely  this  center  of  attraction.  almost  twice  as  much  when  he 

City  people  realized  this  first  and  have  jj^ggn’t  have  to  wade  around  in  the  sno'W 
brought  the  fireplace  largely  back  into.  — Anonymous, 
use,  but  it  naturally  belongs  on  the  farm 
where  the  good  home  life  is  traditional 
and  the  w’^ood  supply  is  still  abundant. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell  has  expressed  this 
better  than  I  possibly  can: 

“The  days  of  wood  fires  are  not 
utterly  gone;  as  long  as  I  live  they 
never  will  be  gone.  Coal  indeed  may 
have  its  uses  in  the  furnace  which  takes 
off  the  sharp  edge  of  winter  from  the 


PEACH  TREES 

200,000  Northern  Grown,  True  to  Nan* 
stock;  also  50,000  1-year  and  2-year  ApiM 
Plum,  Quince,  Cherry  Sold  direct  to  plan* 
er.  Send  for  1925  catalog  today. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES 
Geneva,  Ohio 


w-i  PLOWS  Plows  $22.00  up. 

C  E  TOOl?  Wm.  H.  Pray,  Mfr.« 
TOOLS  ua  Grangevllle, 


/ 


GOLD 

SEAL 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  , 


REMOVE  SEAL  WITH 


DAMP  CLOTH 


<920  CONCO' 


Imporiani  Warning! 

There  is  only  one  “Congoleum” 
and  it  is  identified  by  the  Gold 
seal  pasted  on  every  pattern. 
“Congoleum”  is  a  registered  trade 
name  and  the  exclusive  property 
of  Congoleum-Nairn  Inc.  If  you 
want  “Congoleum”  be  sure  to 
look  for  the  Gold  Seal. 


Onthe floor  is  shown  CongolewmRug 
pattern  No.  323.  In  the  6x9 foot 
size  it  costs  only  $9.00. 


It  carflt  hurt  Mother^ s  new  Congoleum  Rug  ** 


** Brush  the  snow  off,  children. 


Heedless  little  feet  that  love  to  tramp 
through  snow  and  splash  in  puddles,  that  seem 
to  pick  up  dirt  wherever  they  go— bring  no 
worries  to  the  mistress  of  this  kitchen. 


Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rugs  are  no  bother 
at  all  to  lay.  After  a  few  hours  they’ll  hug 
the  floor  without  tacks,  cement  or  fastening 
of  any  other  kind. 


Free  Booklet 


For  there’s  a  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Rug 
on  the  floor  and  she  knows  it  can  be  cleaned 
in  a  moment.  Just  a  few  strokes  with  a  damp 
mop  and  the  cheerful  pattern  will  be  as 
bright  and  spotless  as  new. 

It’s  the  smooth,  seamless  surface  and 
heavy  waterproof  base  of  Congoleum  that 
make  it  so  easy  to  clean.  Dirt  and  dust 
cannot  work  into  these  rugs.  Liquids  and 
spilled  things  cannot  stain  them. 

Many  Beautiful  Patterns 

And  the  attractive  designs  are  so  varied 
that  you  can  easily  find  one  suited  to  any 
room  in  the  house.  There  are  artistic  and 
elaborate  Oriental  motifs,  dainty  and  fascin¬ 
ating  floral  effects  and  neat  tile,  mosaic  and 
conventional  patterns. 


Pattern 
No.  534 


Gold  Seal 


ONGOLEUM 


Pattern  No.  396 


Rugs 


And  you’ll  go  far  before  you’ll  find  such 
big  value  at  so  low  a  price. 

Popular  Sizes — Low  Prices 

6x9  ft.  3  9.00  Pattern  No.  408,  shown  1}4  x  3  ft.  3  .60 

7p2  X  9  ft.  11.25  below  ,  is  made  in  all  the  ■3  f  1  un 

9x9  ft.  13.50  sizes.Theotherpatterns  ^ 

9  X  lOyfl  ft.  15.75  illustrated  are  made  in  ^  ^  4/^  ft.  1.95 

9  X  12  ft.  18.00  the  five  large  sizes  only.  3  x6  ft.  2.50 

Gold-Seal  Congoleum  By-the-Yard.  The  same 
flat-lying,  durable,  easily-cleaned  material  as  the 
rugs,  but  made  without  borders  for  use  where 
it  is  desired  to  cover  the  entire  floor.  Lies  flat 
without  any  fastening. 

Two-yard  width  — 85c  per  square  yard 
Three-yard  width  —  95c  per  square  yard 

Owing  to  freight  rates,  prices  in  the  South  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  are  higher  than  those  quoted. 

CoNGOLEUM-NaIRN  INC. 

Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
Atlanta  Minneapolis  Dallas  Pittsburgh  New  Orleans 
London  Paris  Rio  de  Janeiro 
In  Canada  —  Congoleum  Canada  Limited,  Montreal 


“Beautify  your  Home  with  Gold- 
Seal  Congoleum  Art- Rugs,”  an 
interesting  illustrated  booklet, 
shows  all  the  beautiful  patterns 
in  their  full  colors.  A  copy  will 
gladly  be  sent  free  on  request. 


Pattern 
No.  408 


Pattern 
No.  518 


It’s 


a  Brute 
j^r\Afear/ 


Two  facts  about  US  it  will  pay 
you  to  hjjow  -  -  -  - 


Two  thousand  times  for  every  single 
mile  you  walk — your  boots  are  bent 
and  wrinkled! 

A  few  times  and 
these  strains 
wouldn’t  hurt.  But 
aiea  aay  in 

and  day  out— thousands 
upon  thousands  of  times — that  s 
what  breaks  the  ordinary  boot. 

And  that’s  why  into  every 
“U.  S.”  Boot  and  Overshoe  is 
put  live,  elastic  rubber. 

If  you  cut  a  strip  of  rubber 
from  a  “U.  S.”  Boot,  you’ll  find  it  will 
stretch  more  than  five  times  its  length 
without  breaking— and  snap  back  into 
shape  like  an  elastic  band.  This  live 
rubber  stays  fiexible — and  waterproof. 

What’s  more,  in  this  live  rubber  are 
anchored  layer  on  layer  of  tough  fabric 


reinforcements.  Where  the  hardest 
strains  come,  there  are  as  many  as 
eleven  separate  layers  of  rubber  and 
fabric.  They  reduce  chances  of  break¬ 
ing  to  a  minimum. 

As  a  result  of  these  important  facts, 
farmers  in  every  section  of  the  country 
are  finding  “  U.  S.”  Boots  and  Overshoes 
a  big  economy. 

“U.  S.”  Boots  and  Overshoes  wear 
longer  because  they’re  built  to  wear 
longer. 

It  will  pay  you  to  ask  for  “IT.  S.” 

Other  **U.  S»  ”  Rubber  Footwear 

You’ll  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear  in  the  big 
“U.  S.”  line.  There’s  the  Walrus,  the  famous  all¬ 
rubber  overshoe— the  “U.  S.”  lace  Bootee,  a  rubber 
workshoe  for  fall  and  spring —  U.  S.  xVrctics  and 
Rubbers— all  styles  and  sizes  for  the  whole  family. 
Look  for  the  “U.  S.”  Trade  Mark  whenever  you 
buy— the  honor  mark  of  the  largest  rubber  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


Boots 

Walrus 


Arctics 

Rubbers 


American  Agriculturist,  January  10,  1925. 


Rjjeviewing  The  Latest  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  hat  dealers  will  pay  the  League 
during  the  ilfonth  of  January  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  20 1  to 
310  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is 
to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  prices 
mentioned  belozv  are  not  received  by  the 


preceding  the  holidays  there  was  not 
a  great  deal  of  activity  in  the  market 
and  after  Christmas  jobbers  and  retailers 
had  to  stock  up  in  a  hurry  for  the  New 
Year.  On  the  29th  and  the  30th  prices 
advanced  to  46c  on  the  fanciest  marks 
of  93  score.  Some  of  the  trading  bore 
the  ear  marks  of  speculation. 

Consumptive  demand  has  taken  a  turn 


Finiaht.d  in  Black  OiS£* 
Made  in  1 0  Style* 


farmer,  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  repre-  for  the  better.  It  is  exceedingly  good,  in 


sent  the  prices  dealers  pay  to  the  league. 

Class  1  Fluid  milk .  $3.07 

Class  2A  Fluid  cream . 2.10 

Class  2B  Ice  cream .  2.25 

Class  2C  Soft  cheese . 2.15 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk .  1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ....  1.85 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.65 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

These  prices  are  the  same  as  those 
for  December,  with  two  exceptions. 
Classes  3A  and  3B  have  advanced  10c 
in  each  case. 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  rone: 

Class  1  . $3.07 

Qass  2 . 2.20 

Qass  3 .  1.75 

Class  4  price  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Class  1  advanced  from  $2.80  to  $3.07, 
while  Class  2  advanced  20c,  and  Class 
3  advanced  10c  over  December  prices. 

Non-Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210^mile  zone: 

Class  1 . $2.80 

Class  2 . 2.20 

Qass  3 A  . 1.80 

Qass  3B .  1.75 

Class  2  advanced  20c  over  the  De¬ 
cember  price,  while  Class  3A  advanced 
20c. 

Interstate  Producers 
The  New  York  State  Milk  Producers 
Association  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3  %  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
tile  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  MARKET  STEADY 

Butter  prices  have  advanced  since  our 
last  quotations.  Right  after  Christmas 
the  market  took  a  decided  turn  for  the 
better,  trade  became  more  active  and 
prices  advanced.  During  the  few  days 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
S58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

Cash  for  Old  Bags 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
•ay  quantity,  sound  or  tom,  at  liberal  prices  and 
JAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Eef- 
■Fence  Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

•2  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

'  PATENTS 

Write  for  my  free  Guide  Books  “How  to  Ob- 
•rin  a  Patent’*  and  “Invention  and  Industry*  and 
“Remrd  of  Inventions”  blank  before  disclosing  in¬ 
ventions.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
iw  instructions.  Promptness  assur^.  No  chau-ge 
Iw  above  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien,  Reg- 
■fcred_  Patent  Lawyer,  736  Security  Bank  Build- 
M,  directly  across  atreet  from  Patent  Office, 
Waahington,  D.  C. 


fact,  and  as  a  result  there  is  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  general  situation.  In  other 
words  the  butter  market  has  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  feeling  to  it  than  his  been  true  during 
tlie  past  few  weeks. 

CHEESE  MARKET  FIRM 

The  cheese  market  continues  to  hold 
its  firm  position.  There  were  a  few 
days  last  week  when  things  quieted 
down  but  that  was  to  be  expected  during 
the  holiday  trade.  As  the  old  year  goes 
out  and  the  new  comes  in,  the  firmness 
of  the  market  becomes  more  pronounced 
and  prices  are  on  the  upward  trend. 
Western  quotations  are  higher  and  are 
still  above  a  parity  with  New  York  City. 
State  whole  milk  flats,  held,  grading 
fancy  to  special  will  bring  from  24  to  25c, 
an  advance  over  last  week  from  ^  to 
a  full  cent  per  pound. 

Average  run  held  flats  are  worth  from 
22J4  to  23%c.  Fancy  and  pet  marks 
of  fresh  whole  milk  flats  are  bringing 
from  23  to  23^c  while  average  runs  are 
turning  at  22j4c.  Undergrades  are  run¬ 
ning  as  low  as  18c. 

EGG  PRICES  THE  SAME 

Egg  prices  have  experienced  no 
change  since  our  last  quotations,  al¬ 
though  the  market  has  taken  on  a  little 
different  aspect.  Fancy  large  size  nearby 
whites  are  in  a  little  freer  supply.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  more  than  am¬ 
ple  to  warrant  any  improvement  in 
prices,  and  in  some  instances  are  accum¬ 
ulating.  They  are  just  about  holding 
their  own  in  others.  If  receipts  increase 
to  zn^  degree  we  may  experience  a 
slight  falling  off  in  prices  on  these  fancy 
marks.  Nearby  whites  that  come  into 
direct  competition  with  Pacific  Coast 
whites  as  well  as  medium  grades  on  the 
other  hand,  have  met  an  improved  mar¬ 
ket  as  well  as  a  slight  advance. 

EXPRESS  POULTRY  HIGHER 

The  live  poultry  market  is  still  way 
off-color  due  to  the  embargo.  Trade  is 
not  up  to  normal  but  receipts*  are  so 
short  and  the  Kosher  trade  needs  so 
much  stock  that  they  are  paying  good 
prices  for  anything  that  passes  the  in¬ 
spectors.  There  is  some  improvement 
in  the  market  compareff  to  the  first  fe\^ 
days  after  the  declaration  of  the  embar¬ 
go.  Trading  is  more  active  and  the  re¬ 
tail  end  of  the  trade  is  taking  hold  with 
a  little  more  confidence.  Consumers  are 
not  quite  so  fearful  of  bad  effects  from 
eating  poultry  as  they  were  at  the  high 
time  of  the  excitement. 

Live  rabbits  have  taken  a  sudden 
spurt  forward  and  just  before  the  New 
Year  prices  were  running  as  high  as  60c 
cents  a  pound.  Just  how  long  these  will 
be  maintained  no  one  knows,  but  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  this  quotation  will 
be  reduced  any  appreciable  amount  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  weeks.  Much  trade  has 
turned  from  chickens  and  fowls  to  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys  and  rabbits. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Consefenttonalv  Grown ,  Labeled  and 
I’acked.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Yonr  Copy  ia  Beady. 
Sand  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
t70  MarkatSU 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing, 
Ite.  IL60;  10  lbs.  |2.60.  Smoking,  E  lbs. 
“■  !•  lbs.  |2.00.  Pay  "wben  received, 

and  recipe  free.  Farmers  Tobacco 
tion,  D1,  Paducah,  Ky. 


POTATOES  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

As  the  old  year  goes  out  and  the  new 
year  comes  in,  the  potato  market  takes 
on  a  slightly  better  tone.  The  difference 
is  so  slight  it  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  new  year.  Nevertheless, 
although  it  is  slight,  the  improvement  is 
there  just  the  same.  The  market  is  far 
from  healthy.  There  is  not  the  active 
trading  that  accompanies  a  good  market 
but  in  spite  of  this  a  feeling  of  optimism 
prevails  among  the  potato  men  in  the 
market.  States  have  improved  5  cents 
a  hundredweight,  advancing  from  $1.05 
to  $1.10.  These  prices  are  for  potatoes 
delivered  in  New  York  Gty.  States  in 
150  pound  casks  vary  from  $1.65  to  $1.85 
per  sack.  This  spread  in  quotations  is 
due  to  the  variation  in  quality.  There 
is  some  complaint  of  hollow  heart 
Maines  are  the  same  as  they  have  been 
for  the  past  couple  of  weeks  bringing 
from  $2  to  $2.10  per  ISO  pound  sack. 
L>ng  Islands  are  experiencing  a  little 


better  market  but  prices  jire  still  around  one  knows. 


$2.20  to  $2.25  F.O.B.  loading  point. 

It  looks  as  though  we  will  .lee  a  little 
stronger  market  if  receipts  ccnitinue  as 
they  have  been  during  the  past  few  days. 
On  December  31  there  were  some¬ 
thing  like  250  to  260  cars  on  the  tracks 
in  the  Metropolitan  district.  Ordinarily 
the  number  runs  way  over  300,  often 
close  to  400.  This  low  number  is  due 
to  lighter  daily  receipts  primarily.  Cold 
weather  undoubtedly  has  been  holding 
up  shipments.  As  stocks  get  low  there 
is  a  likelihood  of  a  slight  hardening  in 
prices. 

CABBAGE  A  LITTLE  BETTER 

The  cabbage  market  has  improved 
slightly.  It  was  down  to  $10  and  $11 
F.  O.  B.  while  now  it  is  back  to  $14  and 
$15.  We  have  advices  that  some  of  the 
cities  just  west  of  us,  such  as  Cincinnati, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  like  have  been 
running  better  cabbage  markets  than 
New  York.  Western  New  York  cab¬ 
bage  men  may  therefore  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  keep  a  weather  eye  on 
those  cities. 

ONIONS  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  real  top 
quotations  as  the  trade  is  reluctant  to 
pay  asking  prices  and  real  fancy  goods 
are  in  strong  hands.  Western  New 
York  reds  are  bringing  the  same  prices 
as  Yellows,  $2.75  to  $3.00  per  hundred, 
while  the  quotations  on  Orange  County 
Red  or  Yellow  stock  ranges  from  $2.50 
to  $3.00.  Fancy  whites  are  worth  from 
$4  to  $4.50  while  fair  to  good  stuff  is 
bringing  from  $3  to  $3.50.  In  general 
the  onion  market  is  doing  better. 

BEANS  CONTINUE  TO  DRAG 

Yith  the  exception  of  red  kidneys,  the 
bean  market  continues  to  drag  heavily. 
This  does  not  mean  that  prices  are  not 
being  sustained  on  all  varieties.  The 
market  is  about  steady  from  that  stand¬ 
point.  Marrows  are  a  little  bit  easier. 
Pea  beans  are  meeting  a-  slow  trade  but 
they  are  steady.  White  kidneys  are  also 
turning  slowly.  Red  kidneys  continue 
moderately  active  and  steady  to  firm. 
Marrows  are  bringing  anywhere  from 
$9.25  to  $10.25,  depending  on  quality,  as 
is  true  of  all  our  quotations,  while  screen 
and  prime  pea  beans  are  bringing  from 
$5.50  to  $6  per  cwt.  Red  kidneys  are 
bringing  from  $9  to  $9.35  and  white  kid¬ 
neys  from  $8.75  to  $9.50.  This  outside 
quotation  on  white  kidneys  is  rather  ex¬ 
treme  and  little  business  is  being  done 
at  that  figure. 

HAY  MARKET  STEADY 

The  hay  market  continues  steady, 
trading  is  quiet.  Prices  remain  the 
same  as  they  were  last  week.  There  is 
plenty  of  stock  available.  Supplies  of 
straw  are  quite  heavy  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  quotations  have  weakened  to 
some  extent. 

FANCY  LIVE  VEALS  HIGHER 

Limited  receipts  and  an  active  market 
have  been  responsible  for  rather  sharp 
advance  in  the  live  calf  market.  What 
few  veals  have  been  coming  in  have 
sold  approximately  at  $18  per  hundred 
for  prime  marks,  while  fair  to  good 
stock  brought  anywhere  from  $14  to 
$16.75.  This  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$4  to  $4.50  better  than  the  market  was 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Live  Iambs  are  also  In  rather  light  re¬ 
ceipts  and  as  a  consequence  these  quo¬ 
tations  have  been  higher  with  $19.25  as 
-the  top  mark  for  real  fancy  stock. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  present 
strength  in  the  market,  however,  on 
practically  all  grades  of  meat  and  the 
higher  prices  prevailing  just  before  the 
new  year  comes  in,  will  be  maintained 
after  the  new  year  holiday  demand  is, 
supplied.  At  least  that  is  the  general 
concensus  of  opinion  among  the  market 
men.  The  feeling  is  that  as  soon  as  the 
New  Year  holiday  is  supplied  we  are 
going  to  see  a  slight  slump  which  means 
by  the  time  this  issue  reaches  the  read¬ 
er,  prices  will  have  turned  much  easier. 
This  remains  to  b  seen.  If  receipts  con¬ 
tinue  as  light  as  they  have  been  and 
consumptive  demands  holds  up  even 
near  what  it  is  now,  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  we  will  see  heavier  slashes  in 
quotations.  It  is  doubtless  true  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  easier.  Just  haw  much,  no 


_ Down 

Puis  this  OMe-Tan 
Metals  iO’Metai 
Harness  on  Your  Horses 

We  trust  you  wherever  you  live.  Only  $7.50 
down.  Pay  the  rest  monthly.  Write  for  free 
harness  book.  Learn  all  about  this  Improved  metal- 
to-metal  harness  construction.  Metal  wherever 
there  is  wear  or  strain.  No  old-fashioned  baeklee. 


Vtnt  Olde-Tan  leather  produced  70  yean  afe.  Row 
known  throushout  America  for  its  pronounced 
■operiority.  Olde-Tan  harness  is  made  by  a  tanner- 
manufacturer  who  follows  every  step  from  Um 
raw-hide  to  the  completed  harness. 

Write  for  Free  Book^i*e«'b^ 

Learn  all  about  our  17.60  down  and  easy  payment 
offer  and  the  Olde-Tan  metal-to-metal  harness. 

BABSON  BROS.,  Dept30-61 

SEth  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  IIL 
Blstributoreqf  MeloMe  Cream  Separators  and 
Edison  Phonoareohs. 


WANTED! 

A.  A. 

Salesmen 

In  Western  New  York, 
Northern  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey 

have  found  that  the  read- 
ers  of  A,  A.  make  the  best 
salesman  for  us.  If  you  are  so 
situated  that  you  can  leave  the 
farm  and  want  steady  employ¬ 
ment  and  earn  good  money, 
write  us  a  letter  and  state  just 
what  experience  you  have  had 
in  selling. 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY 
461  Fourth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 


Peerless  Prices  drop  again — and 
WB  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  t  Peerless 
Quality  the  same.  Before  you  buy,  ^ta 
forourl0#page  Peerless  Bargain  Book  , 
of  Fence,  BaiS)  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 

Roofing  and  Paints  1  Just  out.  Send  for  It 
today.  Save  money.  nn., 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  C0.,lD0Ilt.8OO2Clev#land,  OHIO 


FEDERAL  TESTED  COWS 

Come  to  St.  Johnsbury  for  your  Cows, 
Horses,  Harness,  etc.  We  always  have  a 
good  stock  on  hand  and  can  sell  you  a  car 
load  any  day.  More  cows  under  supervision 
within  a  radius  o£  fifty  miles,  than  any 
place  in  the  Union.  Have  a  load  of  close 
springers  today. 

GILMAN  BROTHERS,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

More  Elggs — More  Money 

The  Bit.  HhatraUd  POULTRY  MAGAZINE 

SMnnthc  Tells  what  you  must  know'To 
,  .  succeed  with  poultry.  Facts 

based  upon  experience.  Send 
Av^C  dime  today  for  Special  trial 
offer.  Poultry  Book  Catalog  Free  1  _ 

'*'He  Poultry  Item,  Box  22  Sellersville.  Pa. 

Squab  Book  FitiiE 

Squabs  selling  at  highest  prices  ever  kii-jwn.  Great- 
'  .^est  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding 
^them.  Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  everywhere 
,  our  famous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Es- 
tablished  24  years.  Write  now  for  bl^  illofitroted 
free  book.  How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Sauaba. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
A  -  H  S«.,  Melrose  High..  Mass. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


270-Acre  Farm  Only  $3900. 

1200  Cds.  Wood,  8  Cows  and 
Heifers,  horses,  100  hens,  potatoes,  apples, 
vegetables,  hay,  full  machinery,  etc.  150,000 
ft.  timber  worth  $20  M  in  log,  wood  worth 
$12  in  market;  broad  level  fields,  40-cow 
lake-watered  pasture.  100  fruit  trees;  10- 
roora  house,  90  and  50  ft.  bams,  garage, 
poultry  house;  large  mfg.  town  close  by. 
Age  forces  low  price,  $3900,  only  part  cash. 
Details,  pg.  14,  big  illus.  Bargain  Catalog, 
money-making  farms  and  business  chances. 
Free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


You  can  do  it  with  seeds  that  have 
vitali^  and  life — that  are  of  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  adapted  to  the  soiL  The 
work  of  preparing  the  land  and  planting  is 
the  ^me  whether  you  use  ordinary  seed  or 
seed.  Eut  the  crop  tells  the  story; 
pwnt*^ftendouble  or  triple— comes  from  usin^ 
karaygbig^jieldia^,  Michiffan'grown,  labeirs  se^s, 

46  Years  of 
Better  Seeds 

For  nearly  a  half  century, 
Isbell’s  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  yield,  vitality  and  hardi¬ 
ness  in  seeds.  Ceaseless  exper¬ 
imenting,  careful  selection. 


-  LUKy  yiaiib 

l6bell  s  seeds  year  after  year  and  get  bumper  crops. 
We  grow  our  own  seed— you  buy  direct  from  na, 
saving  money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  Bobstitotion. 

This  Valuable  Book— 

The  1925  Isbell’s  Seed/^-^  frUKTir 
Annual  tells  how  t''  ft  as 

select  seeds  how  to  pre 
pare  soil,  gives  cut 
tural  directions,  and 
Quotes  direct -from - 
grower  prices.  The  cou¬ 
pon  bringB  it  Free. 

1 1 1 ■  1 1 1 1  ■  ■  ■  «  B ■  ■  I  s  I  •  I  ■  ■  I 

S.  M.  ISBELL  a  COMPANY 

SSS  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  192  5 Seed  Annual  quoting  cirect- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  ('y 

Name 


Reliabis  and  Full  of  Lite 

^SPECIAL  OFFE^ 

Rada  lo  build  New  Businaes.  A  trial 
Will  make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  RwtUh,  17 

worth  16c;  l.ettnce,  12  kinds,  wmth 
Tpmitwc,  11  the  finest,  wmh  20c:  Tanrfn 
7  fiplendld,  worth  10c;  OdIob,  8  best  varl^^ 
Spring  Flowering  Bulbs, 
worth  25c.  65  varieties  in  all;  worth  $1. 

guaranteed  to  please 

Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  fO  CENTS 

^  to  ooT6r  post&go  and  packing  and 

\  cejvethig  rigaabie  ooli««Uon  ofsepdg 
\  flOBtpald,  iooetber  with  my  big  in- 
L  stTuctive,  b«Aatifal  Seed  and  Plant 
Book,  tells  all  about  Buckbee's 
^  .**Fuil  of  Life"  tfeedf.  FUaUg 

H.W.Buckbee 

.  BA>clsija.td  Seed  Farms 

Vaiix?  a  7  ^ckXord,  ZUa 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect.  Abigmoneymaker.  Writefor 
FREE  Catalog  of  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

LJ.Famtr.  D«241  Pdasy.N.Y. 


MILLIONS  STRAWBERRY  FU-ANTS  $2.93 
per  1,000.  Raspberries.  Grapes.  Bulbs. 
Flower  Seeds.  Chicks.  Illustrated  catalog 
free.  Box  50. 

Mayer’g  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan 


nrpeee 

S@eds 

gr®w 

SUBPEB’S  ANMUAl..  This 

is  the  catalog  that  tells  the  truth 
about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow. 

Market  growers  and  florists  use 
Burpee’s  Annual  as  a  reference 
book,  and  still  it  is  so  interesting 
and  easy  to  read  that  a  million 
amateurs  use  it  as  their  garden 
guide. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening,  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 


FREE  SAMPILE.  First  write  for  a  copy 
Of  Burpee’s  Annual;  then  look  through  the 
book  and  select  a  regular  10c  packet  of  any 
vegetable  or  flower  seed  entirely  free,  ctnd  we  will 
mail  it  to  you  post-paid. 

This  free  offer  is  made  to  get  new  customers  for 
Burpee’s  Seeds  and  is  good  only  until  May  1, 1925. 


•TEAR  HERE 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Pbilwdelplila 

Send  me  Burpee’s  Annua!  with  Order  Sheet, 
good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Seeds,  F  •  1 1 


Name . . 

R.  D.  or  St,. 
P.O... 


....  State. ...  •«'>• 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 

State  Makes  Rapid  Strides  in  TB  Clean-up 

New  jersey  js  making  gigantic  the  business  they  must  maintain  clean 
strides  forward  in  the  eradication  of  herds.  The  public  demand  for  better  milk, 
T.  B.  from  the  dairy  herds  of  the  state,  as  indicated  by  the  dairy  ordinances 'adopt- 
for  during  the  past  year  the  number  of  ed  in  many  New  Jersey  cities,  has  brought 
herds  under  supervision  have  been  more  dairymen  to  the  realization  that  it  is  nec- 
tlian  doubled.  Just  how  far  the  State  essary  to  provide  milk  that  will  meet  the 
has  gone  may  be  appreciated  when  we  new  specifications.  Most  of  these  new  milk 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  over  ordinances  specify  tliat  all  milk  to  be  sold 
1700  herds  are  now  under  supervision,  in  the  city  must  be  from  tubercular-free 
Through  the  use  of  tubercular  tests  more  cattle.  All  other  milk  must  be  pasteurized, 
than  4,000  tubercular  animals  have  been  Unless  pasteurized,  milk  from  tubercular 
detected  and  destroyed  during  the  present  cows  is  held  to  be  infectious  to  children, 
year.  New  Jersey  surely  is  one  of  the  That  dairymen  of  the  State  are  keeping 
strongest  members  in  our  “Kill  a  Kow”  step  with  this  popular  demand  for  clean 
campaign.  The  American  Agriculturist  milk  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  scores  of 
“Kill  a  Kow”  campaign  was  organized  dairy  farmers  now  have  applications  on 
with  just  that  pont  in  mind,  namely  to  file  for  the  inspection  of  theirTierds.  No 
eliminate  the  undesirable  animals,  thereby  daiiy  man  under  the  present  law  is  corn- 
reducing  the  enormous  surplus  that  Is  di-  pelled  to  have  his  herd  inspected  for  T.  B. 
rectly  responsible  for  low  prices,  to  elim-  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  with  each  producer, 
inating  thi)se  producer^  that  do  not  play  In  New  Jersey  they  want  in.spection  and 
their  keep  and  are  generally  a  menace  to  supervision  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  health  of  those  who  drink  the  milk.  their  trade. 

Work  Going*  Forward  Rapidly 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  1700 
herds  now  under  supervision  in  the  T.  B. 
campaign  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  total  of 
more  than  25,000  animals,  nevertheless  the 
work  is  only  reaching  a  fraction  of  the 
whole  territory.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
is  sometliing  like  150,000  dairy  cows  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  There  is  one 
encouraging  feature  however,  and  that  is 
lhat  the  number  of  cows  now  under  super¬ 
vision  represent  an  increase  of  66  per  cent 
over  the  number  under  supervision  last 
year.  According  to  the  agricultural  offic¬ 
ials  a  greater  percentage  of  increase  of 
supervised  herds  in  1925  will  only  be  pre- 
vnted  by  insufficient  funds.  To  carry  on 
the  work  during  1924,  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  appropriated  $135,000,  while  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
tributed  a  like  sum. 

Dairymen  of  New  Jersey  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  tlie  fact  that  if  they  are  to  stay  in 
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Poultry  Certification  Going  For¬ 
ward  in  New  Jersey 

The  number  of  applications  for  poul¬ 
try  certification  and  inspection  that 
have  been  filed  with  the  State  Department 
of  Markets  at  Trenton,  clearly  denote  that 
the  New  Jersey  plan  of  certified  poultry 
flocks  is  right  At  least  it  is  right  as  far 
as  the  confidence  of  poultrymen  and  buy¬ 
ers  is  concerned,  for  breeding  flocks  of  ap¬ 
proximately  15,000  birds  are  now  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  application  on  file.  Those 
include  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants. 

According  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Mark¬ 
ets,  the  Bureau  will  re-inspect  4500  Jersey 
Black  Giants  which  passed  the  test  last 
year.  The  flocks  to  be  inspected  are  chief¬ 
ly  from  the  poultry  producing  sections  of 
Hunterdon,  Gloucester,  Cumberland,  Ber¬ 
gen,  Middlesex  and  Mercer  Counties. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


The  annual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts  Show  will  be  held,  as  usual,  in 
Harrisburg  on  January  19,  20,  21,  22,  23, 
1925.  According  to  the  show  committee, 
twenty-five  State-wide  agricultural  organ¬ 
izations  have  made  preparations  for  their 
part  in  tlie  show.  The  committee  also 
reports  that  many  new  features  have  been 
added  this  year  and  that  tlie  greatest  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  history  of  the  affair  is  in 
prospect  This  is  to  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  awards  in  all  departments 
have  been  increased  something  like  fifty 
per  cent  The  total  premiums  will  amount 
to  something  like  $5,250.  This  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  mean  keener  competition  and 
keener  competition  always  means  a  better 
show. 

Electrically  Equipped  Farmstead  a 
F  eature 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Show  this 
3'ear  will  be  the  electrically  equipped  farm¬ 
stead  of  J.  W.  A.  Rutherford,  whose  farm 
is  located  a  few  miles  east  of  Harrisburg 
on  the  William  Penn  highway.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  farm  equipment  wants 
it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  not  supposed 
4:hat  any  farmer  will  find  it  practical  to 
have  all  the  exhibited  appliances  on  his 
farm.  The  farm  has  been  electrified  to 
show  in  an  impressive  way  the  possibilities 
in  the  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm. 

To  make  the  exhibit  as  complete  as  pos¬ 
sible,  all  sorts  of  devices,  some  so  recently 
developed  that  they  have  never  been  showm 
to  the  public  before,  will  be  displayed.  The 
farm  will  be  open  to  the  public  from  Jan¬ 
uary  14  to  24.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Electric  Farm  Exhibition  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  Giant  Power 
Survey,  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  the 
Pennsylvania  S&te  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  Council  of  Agricultural  Associa¬ 


tions  and  the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 

Olivea  D.  Schock 

A.  H.  De3^sher  of  Reading  is  tlie  own¬ 
er  of  Pennsylvania’s  new  champion 
dairy  cow  for  one  year  production  of  milk 
and  butter.  She  is  Sparrow  Hawk  Johan¬ 
na  a  6-year-old  pure  bred  Holstein  Fries¬ 
ian.  In  365  consecutive  days  she  produc¬ 
ed  28,028.9  pounds  of  milk  containing 
11010.27  pounds  bntterfat 
Berks  County  Pomona  grange  elected 
the  following  officers :  Master,  W.  N, 
Miller,  Topton;  overseer,  George  Schuler, 
Fleetwood;  lecturer,  J.  S.  Grim,  Kutz- 
town;  Steward,  Milton  Leiby,  Virgins- 
ville;  assistant  steward,  Mrs.  George  Ruth; 
lady  assistant  steward,  Mrs.  George  Ruth; 
chaplain,  Mrs.  Howard  G.  McGowan ; 
treasurer,  Charles  M,  Wort;  secretary,  J. 
K.  Miller;  gate-keeper,  Howard  Snyder; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Albert  Dewees;  Flora,  Flor¬ 
ence  Loose. 

The  Lancaster  Cattle  market  quotes 
prices  as  follows:  beef  steers  best  $9.65; 
bulk  sales  $7.50  to  $8.sa  Llogs,  best  $12; 
bulk,  $11.50  to  $11.75.  Calves  $14.50  to 
$15-  /The  market  reports  little  business 
going  OIL  In  fact  it  is  practically  at  a 
standstilL 

Crop  prices  arc  as  follows :  Wheat  $1.60 
per  bushel,  com  $1.20,  oats  50c,  rye  $1.20, 
hay  $20,  straw  $14,  oat  straw  $12,  potatoes 
50c  a  busheL  Farmers  mutual  insurance 
companies  holding  their  annual  meetings 
report  heavy  losses  through  barn  fires. 
Lightning  was  responsible  in  many  cases, 
while  incendiaries  were  rampant  in  Lan¬ 
caster  and  Berks  county  to  an  unusual  ex¬ 
tent  Assessments  for  $1,000  insurance 
range  from  $1.50  to  $2;  storm  insurance 
damage  assessments  amounts  to  50c  to 
for  $1,000  of  insurance.  j 


|Cortiarad  Apple 

The  American  Pomological  Society 
awarded  to  the  Cortland  the  Wilder 
Silver  Medal.  To  qualify  for  this 
medal,  a  new  fruit  must  exhibit 
superiority  to  all  existing  varieties 
with  wliich  it  will  compete. 

McIntosh  Apple,  Bartlett  Pear 

Dwarfs  and  Standards 

Other  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
quince,  cherry  and  ornamental  trees; 

Caco  GrapeSy  gooseberry,  cur¬ 
rant,  raspberry,  blackberry,  and 
rose  bushes.  Strawberry  plants,  etc. 
All  finest  varieties— Green’s  high 
quality,  full  rooted,  healthy,  hardy, 
true-to-name  stock— the  kind  thous¬ 
ands  have  found  pays  best.  All  at 
direct-to-you  money-saving  prices. 
C.O.D.  or  Liberal  Discount  for  Cash 
Wo  prepay  transportation 


charges— see  catalog 

Write  today  {or  1975  illut- 
trated  catalog,  tree. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 
1215  Green  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y, 


I  Green’s 

I  Catal<^ 

I  of- 

1925 


Established  18S0 
45  Years  of  Continuous  Service. 


ProsM 


Send  for  1925  Catalog. 

Its  handsome  illustrations  picture 
the  entire  line  of  Kelly  Brothers*^ 
Certified  and  Guaranteed  True  to 
Name  Fruit  Trees.  65,000  of  our 
large  1925  stock  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  certified  Irue  to 
Name  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association.  Each  .of 
these  certified  trees  bears  through 
one  of  itar  limbs  a  lead  seal  put 
there  by  a  representative  of  this 
Association.  The  seal  states  the  true 
name  of  the  fruit  and  STAYS  on  the 
tree  until  it  bears  True  to  Name 
fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Perfect  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Ask  us  the  names  of  farmers  in  your 
neighborhood  who  have  bought 
Kelly  Trees.  Visit  them.  See  the 
trees.  Ask  the  owners  about  their 
lealings  with  Kelly  Brothers. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1130  Cherry  Street 
Dansvillo  N.  Y. 


QPD  SiiOS 

Grown  From  SelectStock 
—None  Better—  55  years 

selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Prices  below  all 
others.  Extra  lot  free  in  all 
orders  I  fill.  Big  free  cata* 
Isgue  has  over  700  pictures  of 
vege?  ables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors’  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  BsdilsnI.  St 


[  Now  is  the  time  to  ahelt* 

I  cr  yoor  home,  save  fuel, 

■  sh^ter  your  stock  and 
eave  winter's  feed— yoa  can  do^  with  an  < 

EVERGKliiFN  WlNOBKEAlL-MiUlons 
of  everffroene  io  my  norsory  waiting  for 
you  at  lowest  prieea  ever.  aU  varietiea,  all 
•iaes.  Nortbera^own.  U'be  best  tree*  i 
bare  ever  produced. 

Big  Catalog  PBEE 
\  Printed  Id  colors,  tells  all  about  wiod* 
I  breaks.  Many  oargaina  in  tneSf 
i  fruits,  shrubs,  etc.  Write  t<iday« 

^  UABLFFBRIS  NURSERY 


SIMODES  HOUBLE  CUT 

^PRUNING  SHEAR  CuU  from  l«lli 
sides  of  limb  sa4 
does  not  bniiM 
the  bark. 

Madeia  all  ST  VLES& SIZES 
Allshears  defiver- 
ed  fre«  la  yev 
door.  Send  far  cb« 
cularaiidpricaa. 

RHODES  MANUFACTURING  Ca 
303  So.  Division  Avo.  firand  Rapids,  HMl 
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Service  Department 

What  Our  Insurance  Policy  Is—~How  To  Renew^  It 
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ONE  OF  THE  many  services  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  is  trying  to  rend¬ 
er  its  subscribers  is  to  give  them  an. 
accident  insurance  policy  at  cost.  Be¬ 
fore  making  arrangements  with  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  for  this  service,  we  made  a 
very  careful  investigation  and  found  this 
company  to  be  absolutely  reliable.  The 
prompt  way  in  which  the  company  has 
handled  the  claims  of  our  people  show 
that  our  confidence  in  it  was  well  found¬ 
ed.  During  the  month  of  December,  for 
instance,  this  company  has  paid  claims 
file  like  those  that  follow: 

Geo.  Blanchard,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.$  130.00 
Charles  Leasure,"  Nichols,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Carl  Holtz,  Palatine  Bridge,  N. 

Y .  80.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Parise,  Chaffee,  N. 

Y .  30.00 

Alfred  C.  Souva,  Great  Bend,  N. 

Y .  37.14 

Lora  M.  Souva,  Copenhagen,  N. 

Y .  37.14 

Elbert  Luce  Estate,  SinclairviUe, 

N.  Y .  1000.00 

M.  V.  Stevens,  Goshen,  N.  Y...  40.00 

Carrie  L.  Coleman,  Campbell 

Hall,  N.  Y . '  10.00 

Louis  M.  Wolverton,  Gainesville, 

N.  Y . 90.00 

Alice  Mclvor,  Phelps,  N.  Y....  70.00 

G.  M.  Lyon,  Wyalusing,  Pa.  . .  20.00 

It  does  us  a  lot  of  good  when  we 
realize  that  it  is  through  the  service  fur¬ 
nished  by  American  Agriculturist  that 
our  readers  who  meet  with  misfortune 
promptly  receive  accident  insurance 
coming  at  a  time  when  it  is  especially 
appreciated.  We  have  man3’-  letters  on 
file  like  thoSe  that  follow: 

“I  am  indeed  perfectly  satisfied 
with  your  settlement  and  think  that 
was  the  best  seveny-five  cents  I  ever 
invested.  I  took  out  the  insurance  on 
Friday  and  got  hurt  on  Monday.” — 
Adam  J.  Hayes,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 
Here  is  another  from  Rollo  W. 
Peake,  of  Cato,  New  York: 

‘'Your  check  received  for  full  set¬ 
tlement  of  my  claim.  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  amount  as  it  was 
for  all  that  I  claimed.  Also  wish  to 
thank  you  for  promptness  of  settling 
claim.” 

And  still  another  from  George  Blanch¬ 
ard  of  Oneonta: 

“I  have  received  from  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  their  check  for  $130  covering 
the  full  period  of  physical  disability 
caused  by  accident  under  the  travel¬ 
er’s  policy  which  is  sold  by  American 
Agriculturist  agents.  I  am  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  and  it  is  a  great  help  as  I  will 
not  be  able  to  work  under  seven  or 
eight  months  from  time  of  accident.” 
Mrs.  Elma  V.  Chase  of  SinclairviUe, 
New  York,  writes  as  follows; 

“I  received  the  check  of  $1000  yes¬ 
terday  which  is  the  payment  in  full  of 
my  father’s  policy  held  in  the  North 
American  Insurance  Company.  I 
thank  you  for  your  promptness.” 

We  make  no  preposterous  claims  for 
this  accident  insurance  policjL  Of 
cou.se,  for  the  small  price  for  which  it 
it  sold,  it  has  limitations,  and  in  order 
•  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  the  pol¬ 
icy  should  be  read  very  carefully.  But 
when  one  of  our  salesmen  shows  this 
policy  to  you,  there  should  be  no  hesi¬ 
tation,  for  a  great  insurance  company 
and  the  old  reliable  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  stand  back  of  it — ^just  as  we  stand 
back  of  all  business  concerns  which  deal 
with  our  people  through  the  paper. 

1  There  have  been  a  good  many  in- 
jquiries  about  how  to  renew  this  policy 
When  it  expires.  The  policy  is  issued 
Jfor  one  year  at  the  cost  price  of  seventy- 
I  /five  cents,  w'hich  must  be  taken  in  con- 
I  \*iicction  with  a  three-year  subscription 
L  'to  American  Agriculturist  for  two  dol¬ 


lars,  making  the  total  for  a  three-year 
subscription  and  the  insurance  for  one 
year  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 
The  insurance  policy  will  be  renewed 
each  year  for  seventy-five  cents  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  American  Agriculturist,  as 
long  as  our  present  arrangements  with 
the  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  remain  in  force. 


“The  Customer  Is  Right” 

ONE  of  the  most  satisfactory  things 
that  come  to  us  in  connection  with 
our  work  with  the  Service  Bureau  is 
the  policy  followed  by  a  majority  of  the 
great  commercial  mail  order  firms  and 
even  by  many  of  the  smaller  ones  of 
square  dealing  with  their  customers. 
Many  times  when  we  have  felt  that 
some  of  the  claims  of  our  people  were 
a  little  unjust,  business  houses  have 
promptly  settled  without  any  question 
when  we  brought  it  to  their  attention. 
Two  such  instances  have  come  to  our 
attention  very  recently.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  National  Cloak  and 
Suit  Company  to  one  of  our  subscribers: 
“The  American  Agriculturist  has 
very  kindly  forwarded  your  com¬ 
plaint  to  us  and  it  received  our  care¬ 
ful  attention. 

“We  are  having  an  investigation 
made  in  regard  to  the  goods  you  fail¬ 
ed  to  receive.  However,  to  avoid 
further  delay,  we  have  had  an  ad¬ 
justment  made  for  you  and  enclosed 
you  will  find  our  check  for  $15.55, 
the  amount  of  the  claim.” 

The  other  claim  was  against  Mr.  W. 
W.  'Norton  of  Ogdensburg,  New^York, 
who  sells  English  shepherd  dogs,  who 
replied  to  us  in  regard  to  a  claim  as 
follows : 

“Your  letter  is  at  hand  and  in  re¬ 
ply  to  same  would  say  you  will  find 
enclosed  check  for  $30  which  yom 
subscriber  sent  us  for  a  dog.  As  the 
dog  is  now  spoiled,  and  of  no  use  to 
me,  your  subscriber  can  have  the 
money  and  the  dog  too.” 

We  believe  this  way  of  doing  business 
is  not  only  morally  right,  but  it  is  good 
business  policy,  for  nothing  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  any  business  concern  as  “good 
will”  w'hich  is  based  on  long  years  of 
square  dealing.  On  the  other,  hand, 
such  reputable  business  firms  have  an 
equal  right  to  expect  fairness  on  the 
part  of  their  customers. 


T.  Hughes,  to  prepare  the  statement  in 
regard  to  these  shares,  which  follows: 

An  active  campaign  is  on  just  now  for 
the  sale  of  what  is  known  as  “bankers 
shares”  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Canada.  For  the  benefit  of  many  inquir¬ 
ers  the  facts  in  the  matter  are  here  set 
down.  In  the  first  place  neither  Henry 
Ford  nor  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Canada  has  anything  to  do  with  these 
bankers  shares.  In  fact  an  official  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  is  on 
record  as  advising  against  the  purchase  of 
these  bankers  shares.  The  second  import¬ 
ant  thing  is  that  the  price  asked  for  these 
shares  in  most  cases  is  exorbitantly  high. 
Many  of  our  subscribers  have  received 
letters  informing  tliem  as  an  owner  of  a 
Ford  car  they  were  entitled  to  subscribe 
to  these  Ford  of  Canada  bankers  shares  at 
$6.00  a  share'  and  that  the  price  would 
shortly  be  raised  to  $6.50  a  share. 

Anyone  Can  Buy  Them 

Passing  by  for  the  moment  the  fact  that 
anybody  can  buy  these  shares  at  any  time 
in  any  quantity  whether  he  owns  a  Ford 
or  a  Rolls  Royce  or  a  buckboard  or  has 
only  two  legs  to  carry  him  about,  it  must 
be  put  down  that  the  market  for  these 
shares  on  the  day  this  was  written  was 
5j4  bid,  5]4  asked.  Each  share  represents 
one-hundredth  interest  in  one  share  of  Ford 
Motor  of  Canada  and  therefore  a  fair 
price  would  be  one-hundredth  of  the  price 
of  the  original  stock.  The  market  quota¬ 
tion  for  this  original  stock  also  on  the 
day  that  this  was  ^written  was  about  $522. 
In  other  words  when  you  pay  $6.00  or 
$6.50  for  these  shares  you  are  making  a 
present  to  the  dealer  who  may  need  the 
money  but  for  whose  support  as  far  as 
we  can  see  you  are  not  responsible. 

There  is  nothing  illegal  in  this  operation. 
What  the  dealer  does  is  to  buy  a  certain 
number  of  shares  of  Ford  Motor  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  deposit  them  with  a  trustee,  gen¬ 
erally  a  trust  company.  Then  he  issues 
against  this  security  one  hundred  bankers 
shares  for  every  original  share.  He  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  little  profit  for  his  trouble,  that 
is  if  any  one  is  anxious  to  buy  his  wares. 

One  other  point.  These  bankers  shares 
involve  the  same  business  risk  which  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  original  shares.  The  Ford 
Motor  Company  of  Canada  is  a  prosperous 
and  well-managed  organization.  Its  stock, 
how'ever,  is  not  a  suitable  investment  for 
those  who  need  safety  first. 


Not  A  Desirable  Investment 

WE  HAVE  had  several  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  the  Ford  Motor  of  Canada 
Bankers  shares,  and  therefore  we  have 
asked  our  investment  expert,  Mr.  George 


Substituting  for  Government 
Bonds 

Financial  Department:  Will  you  tell  me  about 
this  Investment  in  bonds:  Sinclair  Oil  7  due 
1937,  can  be  bought  at  92;  Serbian  8  around  90. 
Arc  they  safe?  I  have  some  Government  Bonds, 
but  would  like  a  little  better  rate  of  interest. — 
W.  H.  N..  New  York. 

SINCLAIR  Oil  7s  and  Serbian  8s  are 
not  suitable  substitutes  for  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  If  you  want  a  little  higher 
return  than  Libertys  pay  you  should 
take  something  more  conservative.  For 
this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than 
U.  S.  Steel  preferred,  which  sells  around 
121  and  pays  $7.00  annually  netting  a 
return  of  about  5)4  per  cent.  It  can  be 
bought  in  lots  of  from  one  share  up 
through  any  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
house  or  your  bank  will  buy  them  for 
you  and  is  instantly  marketable  on  any 
business  day  of  the  year. 


“Yes,  sir,  Mister  Blammy,  this  little 
one  fell  down  an’  I’m  just  trying  to  put 
it  back.” — ^Judge. 


He  Got  His  Money 

“About  a  week  ago  I  received  your  letter  stat¬ 
ing  you  had  written  the  Beechnut  Packing  Com- 
pany. 

“And  today  I  received  the  check  for  fifteen 
4ollars  that  I  could  not  get  otherwise.  Thank 
you  many  times  for  your  prompt  and  helpful 
tervice.  ,  , . 

“I  have  taken  the  paper  many  years  and  this 
{a  the  first  time  I  have  appealed  to  you  for  help. 
I  don’t  think  I  will  be  without  the  paper  if  I  can 
get  a  dollar.’’— B.  S.  P.,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Beechnut  Packing  Company  is 
reliable.  There  was  simply  a  mix-up  in 
the  records  which  the  subscriber  was 
not  able  to  straighten  out  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  we  w'ere  very  glad  to  be  of 
service. 


ij  WEAR:M0RE  Harness 


^uimiauaii 


'^then  decide 


Made  in  all  Styles 


*7  takt  your  word  for 
kifwoitkmcorrnnctd 
^slmphy  rttum  hoT' 
mtst  al  wry  txpmse.*' 
JcimCNkhokPres. 


Down  if  You  De- 
I  cide  to  Keep  It; 
Balance  on  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 

Just  do  me  the  favor  of  sending  your  name  at  once. 
2  want  you  to  get  my  big  free  book  which  tells  the 
mteresting  story  of  this  strongest  harness  made.  See 
how  I’ve  entirely  elftnmaied  rubbing  and  see  sawing 
between  leather  and  metaL  Doubled  life  right  here! 
Learn  how  short-snubbing  of  leadier  under  buckle 
edges  or  around  narrow  metal  units  costs  you  money 
ii  breakdoH'na  and  repairs  See  bow  I  overcome 
diis  —  how  I  learned  this  priceless  harness  secret 
from  a  pail  handle.  1  believe  you  owe  it  to  your 
pocketb(^  to  post  yourself.  All  I  ask  is  that  you 
test  Wear-More  supenonty  severely  and  thorough¬ 
ly,  at  my  risk  and  expense.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  :t!  Ther 
write  me  today  fix  book  and  new  reduced 

JOHN  C  NICHOLS.  President  y 

lOHN  C  MIOtOU  COk.  b  i«e«  <*  - -  * 


1839’ 


See  how  lt*»  cut— 
otl  has  been  squccred 
out.  letting  the  strap 
ebek  Ulce  carrying 
pul  with  wire  handle. 

No  Short-  ' 
/Snubbing  Here 

'^Sce  how  patented  Wear-Moxi 
I  buckle  Urs  scrap  pull  a^inst 
r  broad  surface,  well  protected  hk« 
^your  hand  on  the  brge.comforiab!«* 
I  wooden  handk  «i  ful 


SAW 


As  Low  as  $10 

Bay  your  saw  direct  atlowest  factory  prices. 
Gaaracteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  CkKSt  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler&Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 
best  materials.  $10,000.00 
bond  backs  onr  guar* 
antee!  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  showing 
^all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence  ,Ford&  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc..  Full  •if 
turprising  bargains, 

HERTZLER&ZOOKCO. 

Box  44  Bollevilie,  Pa. 


iGuaranteed, 


will  reduce  Inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll  EvlL 
Qoittor,  Fistula  and  Infected 
sores  quickly  as  it  is  a  positive 

antiieptic  andgermicHe.  Pleasant 
to  nse ;  does  not  bl^tor  ot  te- 
more  the  hair,  and  yoo  can 
work  the  hone.  $2.60  oei.bottlp 
deliyeted.  TTi 

Book7RFrct^ 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

679  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mas». 


•VNEW  CUT  PRICE  N 

■^gAR^Ni§Q0K 


Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  Fencing,  Gates,  ^ 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  K 
Faints  until  you  get  my  new  Catalog.  B 

I’VE  CUT  PRICES 

to  Rock  Bottom.  My  Factory  to  Farm 
Freight  Paid  Plan  gives  yon 
BEST  Quality  at  lowest  prices.  J 
Remember,  my  money  -  back  r 
guarantee  msores  perfect  saU  % 
iBfactioneWrita  for  Free  Book. 

Tha  Brows  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  ^ 
Dept.3004  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Saws  Logs— Falls  'Ctees-*, 
'^azzes  Dranebes 
:::ai>e8  Belt  Work 

N-TMrSwn. 
m  — Cm* 

a 

om', 


One  Man 

^  Saws  1  $  CordsaDay! 

—Easy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Sawl  Wood 
selling  for  $8  a  cord  brings  owner  $45  a  day.  Uao 
4  H.  P.  Engine  for  other  work.  Wheel  mounted- 
easy  to  move.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  ShippO 
fromfoctoryornearestof  lOBrsnchhouses  Writs 
for  FREE  Book— “Wood  Ekicyclopedis’’ — today. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING.  CO. 
Room  801-T  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THIS  LOG  AND  TREE  SAW  $0  <f  95 

Fitted  with  Atkins  Special  Steel  Guaranteed  SawdSai  JL 
RUNS  EAST 


9  Cords  In  10  Hours  by  one  man.  It’s  King  of  the 

woods.  Catalog  Y  3  Free.  Established  1890, 

Folding  Sawioc  Machine  Co..  2633  S.  State  St..  Chicago,  111 


If  You  Have  Anything  toBuy.Sell  orTrade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classfied  Colums  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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The  Trouble  Maker 


American  Agriculturist,  January  10,  1 
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By  E.  R.  Eastman 


chapter  XV 


OF  all  the  dairyman  In  the  township 
of  Speedtown,  the  only  ones  who 
stayed  away  from  tiie  Monday  night 
meeting  in  the  town  hall  were  those  few 
who  were  opposed  to  the  League’s  aims. 
While  the  crowd  was  large,  it  was  quiet 
and  bent  on  getting  the  latest  news  and 
instructions  for  carrying  on  the  fight. 
It  had  been  only  a  few  days  since  Jim 
addressed  the  first  big  meeting  of 
farmers  in  the  town  hall.  But  with 
what  a  difference  he  was  received! 

Then  he  had  sensed  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  him  until  by  the  magnetism  of 
his  personality  and  his  sincerity,  he  had 
woa  their  approval.  Tonight,  he  was  the 
accepted  and  unquestioned  leader  to 
whom  every  dairjmian  instinctively 
looked  for  information  and  direction.  To 
be  sure,  he  was  not  cheered  w'hen  he 
started  to  speak,  for  it  was  not  time  for 
cheering.  They  all  realized  the  serious 
situation  wdiich  they  faced.  But  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  leader  was  there  just  the 
same,  and  the  quiet,  determined  farmers 
followed  his  every  word. 

He  told  them  that  while  only  two  da3’S 
of  the  fight  had  gone  bj^  great  progress 
had  been  made. 

“Although  the  time  is  short,”  said  Jim, 
“all  of  the  farmers  got  the  notice  and 
over  half  of  them  withheld  their  milk  on 
the  first  day  of  the  strike.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  tell  j'ou  of  reports  coming  to 
me  from  the  chairmen  of  farmers’  com¬ 
mittees  from  every  community  in  the 
county  which  shows  that  this  morning, 
the  second  day  of  the  fight  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  normal  supply  of  milk 
was  -  delivered  to  the  dealers’  milk 
plants.” 

Cheers. 

“Good,”  shouted  a  farmer,  “but  this 
is  only  one  county.  We  can’t  win  it 
alone.  How  about  the  others?” 

“I’ll  answer  that  with  this  telegram 
received  less  than  an  hour  ago  from 
Albert  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  Here’s  what  it  saj^s: 

“  ‘New  York  dealers  received  less 
than  one-half  of  their  normal  supply 
of  milje  yesterday.  Reports  indicate 
that  the  supply  will  dwindle  to  less 
than  twenty-five  percent  tomorrow. 
This  is  beyond  our  greatest  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  indicates  that  fartners  are 
thoroughly  aroused.  Both  men  and 
women  all  over  the  territory  are 
making  sacrifices  and  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  make  them  as  long  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  win  this  fight.  Applications 
for  membership  are  coming  in  faster 
than  we  can  take  care  of.  Your 
county  is  ta  be  commended.  It  is 
in  the  front  line  in  the  first  day’s  re¬ 
sults.”  (applause)  “All  sorts  of 
rumors  are  being  circulated  to 
create  lack  of  confidence  and  to 
break  our  ranks.  Continue  to  hold 
meetings,  talk  things  over,  visit 
farmers  who  do  not  come  to  the  _ 
meetings.  We  are  going  to  win  I” 
“Manning’s  right!”  shouted  Dan 
Greene.  “We’re  in  this  to  stay  if  vre 
have  to  dump  all  of  the  milk  in  the 
ditch.” 

“One  thing  we  must  be  careful  about,” 
said  Jim,  “and  that  is,  not  to  do  any¬ 
thing  illegal  or  pull  any  rough  stuff.  All 
of  us  are  mad,  all  of  us  are  under  a 
strain,  but  we’ve  got  to  keep  our  feet  on 
the  ground.  And  we’ve  got  to  have  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  with  us.  We  will  lose  the 
public  sympathy  the  minute  we  began 
to  break  laws.” 

“Public  sympathy  butters  no  par¬ 
snips,”  interrupted  j'oung  Greene.  “I, 
for  one,  ain’t  in  favor  of  keeping  my 
milk  home,  and  watching  some  scab 
draw  his  by  my  door  to  the  factory  every 


our  neighbor  farmers  who  are  delivering 

their  milk.  But  we  will  never  win  them 

# 

to  our  side  by  pounding  them  over  the 
heads.” 


/ 


After  Jlm’s  talk,  there  followed  a 
short  business  session.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  farmers  to  use 
their  cars  to  visit  their  neighbors  to  keep 
correct,  information  circulated  and  to 
cheer  up  one  another.  A  sales  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  help  market  the 
large  quantities  of  butter  which  were 
being  made  at  home  'and  to  find  help  for 
some  farmers  who  were  having  a  pretty 
hard  time  in  taking  care  of  their  milk. 

One  man  spoke  of  how  difficult  mak¬ 
ing  the  milk  up  at  home  was  on  the 
women  folks. 

“They  are  the  ones  who  are  carrj-ing 
the  burden;  they  are  the  ones  doing  all 
of  the  hard  work  taking  care  of  the  milk 
at  home.  And  by  George,  how  loj-ally 
they’re  doin’  it!” 

“You’re  right,”  shouted  Ted  Miller. 
“I  think  we  ought  to  pass  a  resolution 


us,  w'e  ought  to  spill  a  little  milk  for 
him.” 

“That’s  what’s  goin’  to  happen,  too,” 
said  another,  “if  he  keeps  on.” 

“Just  what  I  think,”  nodded  Greene, 
“but  we’ve  got  t(5  be  careful  not  to  get 
Tajdor  into  trouble,  and  not  to  get 
mixed  up  with  the  law.  Here’s  my  idea. 
If  3"ou  agree  with  it,  put  a  mask  on  your 
face  and  meet  me  about  8  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow  mornin’  at  that  old  deserted 
barn  of  Harris’s,  near  the  main  road  to 
North  Speedtown.  You  know  where  it 
is,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  from 
here.  It’s  kind  a  lonesome  hollow 
and  there  ain't  any  houses  near.  Bill 
Mead  will  be  cornin’  down  through  there 
with  his  load  of  milk  about  half  past 
eight  or  nine  o’clock. . 

“Fine!  We'll  be  there!” 

After  a  little  more  talk,  they  separated 
and  went  home. 


The  next  morning  there  was  much 
m\'Stification  and  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  the  women  in  several  Speedtown 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Last  Week 


At  least  Dorothy  Ball  did  not  accept  Bradley  when  he  proposed — 
But  she  promised  to  “think  it  over.”  So  much  for  Jim  Taylor,  Dorothy’s 
sweetheart  from  childhood  but  now  alienated  by  a  disagreement  with 
her  father,  learns  from  the  young  farm  bureau  agent  who  has  inno¬ 
cently  chosen  his  farmer-friend  as  a  confidant.  Jim  tries  to  dismiss 
Dorothy  from  his  thoughts  and  to  keep  them  on  the  great  milk  strike, 
in  which  he  is  a  leader  and  which  has  split  Speedtown  into  warring 
factions.  A  farmer  named  Greene  is  a  “fire-eater”  and  threatens  vio¬ 
lence,  which  is  strictly  forbidden. 


mornin’.” 


“I’m  not,  either,  Dan,”  said  Jim,  “and 
at  every  opportunity  we  need  to  talk  to 


thankin’  the  w'omen  for  what  they  are 
doin’  to  help  win  this  fight.” 

The  resolution  was  made,  seconded 
and  carried. 

After  making  arrangements  for  an¬ 
other  meeting  which  was  to  be  called  on 
the  following  Wednesday  evening,  the 
session  was  adjourned. 

When  it  was  over,  young  Greene  got 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  3'ounger  radical 
hot-blooded  farmers  together  outside. 

“Taylor’s  all  right,”  he  told  them.  “I 
suppose  he’s  got  to  talk  that  namby- 
pamby  stuff  publicity,  but  I’m  tellin’ 
you  we’ll  never  win  this  fight  by  a  lot  of 
milk  sop  methods.  This  is  war;  and 
we  might  just  as  well  recognize  first 
as  last  that  a  war  is  won  by  fighting. 
It’s  all  right  to  reason  with  some  fellers-, 
but  the  only  kind  of  reasoiv  that  appeals 
to  others  is  a  good  swift  kick  properly 
placed.  That’s  what  some  of  these 
scabs  need.  Just  so  long  as  these 
dealers  get  milk  from  the  scabs,  we’ll 
have  to  keep  ours  home.” 

“That’s  the  talk”  another  young 
farmer  agreed,  clapping  Greene  on  the 
shoulden  “Let’s  give  them  a  taste  of 
their  own  medicine.  If  they  won’t  stop 
drawing  their  milk,  we  11  find  a  way  to 
stop  them.” 

“That’s  just  what  this  little  get-to¬ 
gether  is  for,”  said  Greene.  “A  few  of 
us  can  put  our  heads  together  and  you’ll 
see  more  action  in  ten  minutes  than  a 
big  meeting  like  that  tonight  can  ever 
get.  I  for  one  am  for  seeing  that  that 
man  Shepherd  doesn’fc  get  any  more 
milk,  neither  tomorrow  mornin’  nor  any 
other  morning’  till  his  bosses  and  the 
rest  of  the  dealers  crawl  around  and 
beg  for  it  at  our  price.” 

“Now  3'^ou’re  talkin’.  But  let’s  quit 
talkin’.  The  question  is,  how’ll  we  do 
it?” 

“The  worst  scab  in  town  is  old  Johnny 
Ball,”  said  Greene.  “This  mornin’  he 
didn’t  dare  to  come  to  town  with  his 
milk  himself,  so  he  sent  his  hired  man. 
If  we  can  stop  his  milk,  it’ll  be  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  other  scabs.” 

“Things  have  gone  too  far,”  said  an-r 
other.  “There’s  too  much  at  stake  to 
let  that  pig-headed  old  mule  get  away 
with  it.  Before  he  spills  the  beans  for 


families  because  of  the  haste  with  which 
their  3'oung  men  hurried  through  chores, 
gobbled  their  breakfast  and  disappeared. 
Had  they  been  able  to  look  into  Harris’s 
deserted  barn  about  eight  o’clock,  they 
would  have  been  still  further  mystified, 
for  gathered  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen 
men,  whose  faces  were  covered  by  crude 
home  made  masks. 

“The  most  we'll  have  to  do,”  Greene 
told  them,  “is  to  put  a  good  scare  into 
Bill  Mead.  He’ll  recognize  3'ou  if  you 
talk  much,  so  you’d  better  leave  the 
talkin’  to  me  and  I’ll  change  my  voice. 
Don’t  hurt  him  any  if  you  can'^help  it. 
All  w-e  want  to  do,  j-ou  knowq  is  to  show 
him  we  rhean  business  and  that  we’re 
not  goin’  to  stand  for  his  delivering  any 
more  milk  during  this  strike.  If  we  put 
a  good  scare  into  him  I^  think  It’ll  be 
about  all  we’ll  need  for  the  scabs  all  over 
the  county.  Ain’t  many  of  them  that’s 
goin’  to  take  much  chance  when  thej'  see 
what  they’re  up  against.” 

Directly  opposite  the  bam,  the 
road,  boarded  by  high  stone  walls, 
dipped  down  into  a  hollow.  Greene 
posted  his  men  behind  the  stone  w’all, 
and  shivering  with  excitement  and  with 
the  cold  of  the  frosty  October  morning, 
they  waited  for  Bill  to  come  along.  Im¬ 
patience  and  expectancy  slow’ed  up  the 
hands  of  the  frequently  consulted 
watches.  But  it  "was  only  a  short  time 
before  tlicy  heard  the  rattle  of  a  big 
lumber ,  wagon,  and  a  minute  more  and 
they  saw  Bill  coming  down  the  little 
pitch  in  the  road,  sagging  back  comfort¬ 
ably  in  his  seat,  and 't\’histling  blithely? 
“The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me.”  That 
particular  rendition  of  the  tune,  how¬ 
ever,  was  never  destined  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  for  suddenlj'-  the  gang  of  masked 
men  jumped  over  the  stone  wall  fence 
and  ran  down  the  bank  tow^ard  the  horri¬ 
fied  hired  man. 

“My  gol  almighty!”  he  shouted. 
“Giddapl” 

But  before  the  horses  could  break  into 
a  trot,  some  of  the  men  had  them  by 
their  heads,  while  others  pulled  Bill  un¬ 
ceremoniously  and  none  too  gently  from 
his  high  perch  on  the  wagon  seat 


“Ain’t  got  no  money,  boys,”  quav'ered* 
Bill,  “if  that’s  what  you’re  after.”  'I 

“Ain’t  after  money,”  growled  the 
leader.  “We’re  after  hangin’  scab  dairy¬ 
men,  and  especially  their  hired  men, 
this  fine  mornin’.’*' 

Bill  was  getting  his  courage  back. 

“So  that’s  it,  is  it?  Well,  hang  and 
be  danged  to  ye,”  said  he,  and  3^anked 
his  arm  loose  from  his  captor,  and  went 
into  action. 

There  followed  an  exciting  and  gory 
five  minutes,  which  ended  wuth  Bill  lying 
on  his  back  in  the  middle  of  the  dusty 
highu4y,  with  several  men  sitting  on 
him;  while  the  others  turned  the  team 
and  the  load  of  milk  squarely  around. 
Then  they  put  the  bloody  “but  still  un¬ 
subdued  and  belligerent  Bill  back  on  his 
load  and,  warning  him  that  they  wpuld 
be  waiting,  there  for  him  again  if  he 
came  that  way  with  any  more  milk,  they 
told  him  to  “vamoose.” 

Bill  vamoosed,  but  not  until  he  had 
extended  to  his  enemies  a  frevent  and 
much  embellished  promise  that  he  would 
be  back  with  re-enforcements. 

Old  John  Ball  saw  hinv.^oming  up  the 
road  on  his  return,  and  knew  there  was 
trouble  afoot.  Pie  met  Bill  as  he  drove 
into  the  barn3'ard,  took  one  look  at  him, 
and  his  old  beard  began  to  quiver.  , 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

“Two  or  three  hundred  men  led  by 
that  whelp  of  a  Taylor  laid  for  fne  in 
that  holler,  near  the  old  Harris  barn  this 
side  of  Speedtown.” 

“What  did  they  do?” 

“I  tried  to  get  through,  and  they 
pulled  me  off  the  wagon.  Then  I  held 
them  off  for  an  hour,  knocked  six  or 
eight  of  ’em  completely  out,  but  finally 
more’n  forty  got  me  down  and  jumped 
on  me,  and  I  had  to  quit.  Then  they 
turned  the  Wagon  ’round,  started  me  for 
home,  and  said  they’d  kill  me  next  time  • 
I  tried  to  deliver  any  milk.” 

“Turn  3'our  team  around  again,  Bill, 
and  wait  for  me.” 

Old  John  went  into  the  house,  up  to 
the  garret,  took  down  his  old  muzzle¬ 
loading  shot-gun,  which  he  sometimes 
used  to  hunt  woodchucks,  went  back 
down  to  the  kitchen  and  with  wooden 
ramrod  and  oil  rag,  he  carefully  cleaned 
it.  From  the  top  pantry  shelf,  he  took 
powder  and  ball,  loaded,  rammed  the 
charge  home,  and  carefully  placed  the 
cap  on  the  firing  pin. 

Meanwhile,  Mother  Ball,  coming 
across  the  barn3’-ard  -  with  a  newly  dis¬ 
covered  nest  of  eggs  in  her  apron,  saw 
the  load  of  undelivered  milk,  and  went 
to  find  out  from  its  battered-up  driver 
W’hat  had  happened. 

When  Bill  had  finished  telling  her 
about  the  army,  w’hich  had  now  grown 
to  niorc  than  a  thousand  men.  Mother 
Ball  said: 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  put  the  team 
out?” 

'  “Waitin’  for  Johnny,”  said  Bill  non¬ 
committally. 

“What’s  John  goin’  to  do?” 

“Don’t  know,”  lied  Bill, 

“I  do,”  said  Mrs.  Ball,  “but  he  ain’t 
goin’  to  do  it,  Whert'is  he  now?” 

“In  the  house.” 

In  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Ball  found  Joh* 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  his 
arsenal.  Without  apparently  paying  any 
attention  to  him,  she  marched  by  hins 
and  put  her  eggs  in  the  pantry.  Then 
she  came  out,  squared  herself  in  front  of 
him  and  with  hand  on  broad  hips,  shn 
said : 

“John  Ball,  what  are  you  aimin’  tn 
do?” 

The  face  tliat  her  husband  raised  to  hey 
scared  her.  The  grey  eyes  under  shaggj 
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Ways  To  Catch  The  Muskrat 

And  How  To  Prepare  Pelts  For  T/ze  Market 


TSE  pelt  of  file  muskrat  is  tiie  latest 
of  the  fur-bearers  to  become  fully 
frime,  be^g  at  its  best  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring.  The  rat  is  also  a  very  easy 
ttfiimal  to  take  in  the  steel  trap,  although 
tcjmcwhat  more  difficult  to  locate  when 
ffiow  covers  the  ground  and  ice  has  tight¬ 
ly  locked  the  ri^rs  and  ponds.  If  a  place 
can  be  found  where  the  houses  of  the 
animals  were  tlirown  up  before  the  water 
froze  over,  these  mounds  will  appear 
ij>ove  the  ice  now.  You  may  be  sure  that 


iood  on  the  roots  found  at  the  bottom  of 
Ibe  pond.  Sometimes,  where  lats  are 
plentiful,  air  holes  will  be  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  water.  These  frequently  are 
made  by  the  bank  rats,  in  other  words 
ttK>se  that  live  in  holes  under  the  banks 
lather  than  in  houses  of  their  own  build¬ 
ing-  Such  holes  have  entrances  below  the 
■nrface  of  the  water.  The  animals  come 
•ot  of  their  dens,  either  in  the  bank  holes 
•r  the  artificial  houses,  get  a  root  from 
tfie  bottom  of  the  pond  and  come  to  these 
breathing  places  to  wash  and  eat  it  Traps 
fct  in  the  water  where  the  creatures  must 


crawl  over  them  to  get  out  of  these  holes, 
are  sure  to  make  many  catches. 

Some  trappers  captime  rats  by  cutting 
open  one  of  the  houses  and  putting  the 
trap  insidq.  Some  states,  New  York,  for 
instance,  have  made  laws  prohibiting  trap¬ 
ping  in  and  near  houses.  It  will  be  well, 
therefore,  for  our  boys  to  look  up  the  law 
in  their  state  regarding  trapping.  That  is 
a  wise  precaution,  anyway. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  capture  the 
muskrat  in  winter  is  to  cut  a  hole  through 
the  ice  and  put  dowm  a  stake  with  a  shelf 
on  it  below  the  surface.  On  this  shelf 
set  the  trap  and  brmg  the  chain  out  onto 
the  ice  and  fasten  it  to  something  that 
cannot  be  dragged  into  the  water  when  a 
capture  is  made.  Carrots  and  sweet  ap¬ 
ples  are  good  baits  for  muskrats,  <w  corn 
on  the  cob  may  be  used  in  winter  when 
the  bait  will  freeze. 

In  making  muskrat  sets,  be  careful  to 
stake  or  fasten  the  chain  of  the  trap  out 
m  the  water  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
captive  cannot  reach  solid  footing.  If 
this  is  done  the  animal  will  soon  drown, 
but  if  the  land  or  ice  can  be  reached  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  have  notiring  more  than  the 
foot  of  the  creature  for  your  trouble. 

Muskrat  pelts  are  in  good  demand  this 
winter  and  our  boys  ought  to  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  trapping  tliem. 

V  V  V 

How  To  Prepare  Pelts  For 
Market 

The  pelts  of  our  common  fur-bearers 
are  valuable  merchandise  and  careful  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  tlie  preparation 
and  marketing  of  same.  A  good  pelt  may 
be  spoiled  or  its  value  considerably  im¬ 
paired  by  neglect  or  improper  handling. 
Animals  killed  by  shooting  with  shot  gun 
or  rifle  furnish  pelts  less  valuable  than 
those  taken  by  trapping.  Holes  in  the 
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TTO  solve  a  cross  word  puzzle,  start 
'  ^  hy  going  over  the  list  of  definitions 
Ibr  ooe  word  of  which  you  are  sure. 
iWrite  it  in  the  spaces  which  start  with  a 
atomber  corresponding  to  the  one  in  the 
jbt  That  gives  you  a  clue  to  other  words, 
jrilher  down  or  across.  Remember  that 
udien  your  puzzle  is  finished,  toe  words 
KMist  fin  all  white  spaces,  read  correctly 
hodi  ways,  and  correspond  to  the  given 
'definitions. 


ACROSS 


1  Grove  of  trees 

7  Vegetable  culti¬ 
vated  for  Its 
green  pods 

t  To  get  bigger 

10  Father 

11  Plant  like  wheat 

13  Belonging  to 

16  Indefinite  pro¬ 
noun 

10  Tenden^ 

18  Prefix  meaning 
again' 

19  Literary  compo¬ 
sition 

81  A  root  vegetable 

83  A  prefix  mean¬ 
ing  out 


24  Exclamation 
“behold” 

25  A  late  blooming 
flower 

28  By  one's  self 

30  Behold 

31  To  turn  bad 

83  The  article 

34  Doctor  (abbr) 

85  Employ 

36  A  liquid  measure 
(abbr) 

37  Consumes 

40  Organ  of  smell. 

43  Sort  of  bread 
made  In  ashes 
by  Southern 
darkles  . 


pelt  are  faults  hence  in  skinning  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  very  careful. 

There  are  two  ways  of  removing  skins. 
One  is  known  as  “casing,”  which  means 
that  the  skin  is  removed  without  cutting 
down  the  under  side.  The  other  is  the 
round  stretching,  which  method  is  em¬ 
ployed  on  some  of  our  furs. 

To  remove  a  pelt  by  the  former  method, 
hang  the  animal  up  by  one  hind  leg.  Us¬ 
ing  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  cut  from  the 
point  of  one  hind  leg  to  the  other  across 
the  body  at  the  base  of  the  tail;  then, 


with  the  aid  of  two  sticks  held  firmly  in 
the  hand  or  a  split  stick,  pull  out  the  tail 
bone.  Pull  the  pelt  off  over  the  nead, 
skinning  around  the  front  legs  and  cutting 
carefully  around  the  eyes,  ears  and  mouth 
on  the  head.  Having  removed  the  pelt, 
use  a  dull  knife  or  a  stick  to  rub  and 
scrape  off  all  surplus  fat  and  flesh. 

Make  a  board  the  shape  of  the  skin  and 
pull  the  skin  over  it  with  the  flesh  side 
out,  then  tack  it  in  place  to  dry.  Pelts 
should  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  with¬ 
out  stretching  them  out  of  shape.  Skins 
like  those  of  mink,  weasel,  otter  and  fox 
are  stretched  long.  The  “cased”  method 
applies  to  mink,  weasel,  otter,  skunk,  fox, 
opossum  and  wild  cat.  Usually  the  rac¬ 
coon  is  stretched  flat  and  the  same  is  true 
of  beaver,  badger  and  prairie  wolf. 

In  the  open  method  of  skinning  the  pelt 
is  removed  by  cutting  down  the  under  side 
of  the  animal  and  skinning  out  each  leg 
separately  with  the  head  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  as  possible.  The  pelts  are  tacked  on 
a  board  or  side  of  a  building  for  a  few 
days.  Pelts  should  not  be  dried  in  tlie 
sun  or  in  artificial  heat.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  freeze,  however,  so  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  placed  in  a  fairly 
warm  room.  In  the  case  of  most  pelts 
the  tails  should  be  kept  perfect  but  it  is 
customary  to  split  them  part  way  if  very 
fat  and  fleshy.  This  is  true  of  skunks 
and  raccoons.  The  tail  of  the  muskrat 
is  of  no  value,  that  of  the  opossum  is 
usually  cut  off  and  allowed  to  go  with 
the  skin. — C.  H.  Chesley. 


1  All  right 
8  Railroad  (abbr) 

3  Transport 

4  One  who  trans¬ 
acts  business 

6  Railroad  (abbr) 

6  Perform 

7  Horse’s  meal 

5  Put  on  clothing 
TO  Oddly  marked 

horse 

12  You  (old  fash¬ 
ioned) 

14  To  work,  to  ef¬ 
fervesce  by  heat 
16  Assessments  on 
property 


DOWN 


17  Stupefies  , 

29, To  regulate  a 
-^clock 

22  Exclamation 
used  by  chil¬ 
dren  to  startle 

26  Painful  spot 

27  To  awaken 

28  Open  space  for 
sports 

32  Ourselves 

33  Exclamation  ot 
delight 

39  Preposition,  to¬ 
ward 

41  Correct  (abbr) 

42  Southeast  (abbr) 
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EASY  NOW  TO  SAW  LOGS 
AND  FELL  TREES 


WITTE  Log-Saw  Does  the  Work  of 
10  Men  At  1/20  the  Cost- 
Saws  25  Cords  a  Day. 


A  log  saw  that  will  burn  any  fuel  and 
deliver  the  surplus  power  so  necessary  to 
fast  sawing  is  sure  to  show'  every  owner 
an  extra  profit  of  over  $1,000.00  a  year. 

Such  an  outfit  is  the  Witte  Log-Saw 
which  has  met  such  sensational  suceexs. 
The  WICO  Magneto  equipped  Witte  Is 
known  as  the  standard  of  power  saws— - 
fast  cutting,  with  a  natural  ‘'arm-swing” 
and  free  from  the  usual  log-saw  troubles. 
It  burns  kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate  so 
economically  that  a  full  day’s  work  costa 
only  twenty-two  cents. 


Wm.  Middlestadt  reports  that  the  Witte 
has  replaced  forty  men  using  buck-saws. 
Hundreds  of  users  saw  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  cords  a  day. 

Mr.  Witte  says  that  the  average  user 
of  a  Witte  Log  and  Tree  Saw  can  make 
easily  $50.00  a  day  with  the  outfit  and  so 
confident  is  he  that  ho  offers  to  send  the 
complete  combination  log  and  tree  saw  on 
ninety  days’  free  trial  to  anyone  who  will 
write  to  him.  The  prices  are  lowest  in 
history  and  under  the  method  of  easy  pay¬ 
ments  spread  over  a  year,  only  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  down  puts  the  Witte  to  work  for  you. 

If--y©a.  are  interested  in  making  more 
money  sawing  wood  and  clearing  your 
place  at  small  cost,  write  Mr.  Witte  today 
at  the  Witte  Engine  Works,  6803  Witte 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo ,  or  6803  Empire 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  full  details  of 
this  remarkable  offer.  You  are  under  no 
obligation  by  writing. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  mufIS,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Wnta 
for  free  CATiVLOG  and  STYLE  BOOK-  'Telia 


J 


how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelta 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  ba 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock. -Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 


The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

custom  tanneraand  furriers  in  the  World 

860  Lytii  Ave..  Boebester.  N.  Y-  ■* 


We  Tan  Them,  You  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon, 
fox  or  other  skins,  tanned, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 
vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoles. 
Blankets  made  from  your  ovm  wool. 


FREE-BIG  CATALOG-FREE 

Illustrated  by  living  models.  How  to  prepare  hides 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garments 
from  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  We 
will  save  you  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  sad 
)I0  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO.,  INCh 
75  Crescent  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  FURS 

We  tan  hides  and  make  them  into 
robes,  coats,  mittens  and  ladies’ 
furs  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  us 
your  hides  and  furs  which  you 
want  remodeled  and  made  into  lat¬ 
est  styles.  Robes  and  coats  at 
wholesale  prices.  Free  Samples. 
Reference:'  Citizens’  State  Bank, 
Milford,  Ind. 

WRITS  TO  THE 

Milford  Robe  &  Tanning  Co. 

237  Elm  St.  Milford,  Ind, 


TQAPPPRQ  Mottey  counts.  Better  price*— 
InnirCnO  better  grading — reliable  quoj^- 
tions  means  more  money.  We 
need  your  Furs — You  need  ua. 
Free  bait.  Price  lists,  tags,  etc.  O.  FER¬ 
RIS  A  CO.,  Dept.  17,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Latest  Style  jeweled  wrist  jf 
watches,  guaranteed  time 
keepere.  Given  for  sellinil’ 

^  our  large  packets  vege-r 
tableseeda.lOceacbac-l  Ig^ 
PISaLCording  to  our  plan.  1 1|^ 
Send  for  40  pkta. 
todav.  Easily  Sold.X^^ 
^7  Earn  big  money  or  gifts?0 

¥  AMERICAN  SEED  CO,  ^ 
^  Ben  0-19_ Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ballstln  201 


Send  today  for  free  separator  book  ^ 
eontainfnff  full  descrfptioo.  Don't 
bur  any  separator  until  yon  bare 
fonnd  out  all  about  the  Muotte  eed 
details  of  our  16  year  suarantce. 


Get  tnannfactnrer'a  prices. 


'S*  flEHai-JOMJlMAZOO 

\  oU  1  Rochester  I 

/  Avenue  / 

'  *  Kalamazoo,  MldL/i 

Send  for  FREE  BOOK  1 


?)ircct  to 


fjfirtcrod, 


^Beautiful  Pare 
cales,GinghamSe 
'Chamb  rays. 
Voiles,  Llnenas, 


‘‘Get  a  Portable 

Kitchenette” 


Complete  Stove,  with 

Fuel  and  Extinguisher 

ONLY  2Sc 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Take  it,  use  it  anywhere,  for  all  kinds  of  cooking 
—same  as  kitchen  stove — this  handy,  little,  light 
one  burner  stove.  Boils,  broils,  fries — necessity  in 
sick  room — needed  in  bathroom,  kitchen,  dining 
room  at  table.  Hot  meals  at  office.  Heat  baby’s 
milk,  water  for  shaving.  Hundreds  of  uses. 
Weighs  only  8  ounces,  folds  flat. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Send-  this  ad,  and  25 
cents  to  the  Sterno  Corporation,  9  East  37th  St., 

1  New  York  City.  Dept.  253  and  we  will  ship 
i  stove  outfit  prepaid. 


STERNO 


CANNED 

HEAT 


30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Try  any  American  Separator, 
inyourownway.af  our  risk.  If  it 
is  not  the  closest  skimmer,  easiest 
to  turn  and  clean,  and  best  Separ¬ 
ator  for  the  least  money,  return 
et  our  expense  and  every  cent 
received  promptly  refunded. 

Write  now  Bor  tree  catalog 

Low  prices  andLiberalEasy-pay'pIan 
We  shift  from  stock  nearest  you 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Boa  /u  D  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


IT  IS  TRUE! 

Children  in  their  teens  need 
an  abundance  of  nourish¬ 
ment  not  only  for  growth 
but  for  strength. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

rfiould  be  given  regularly  to 
children  or  adults  who  are 
diin,  malnourished  or  ffaiL 
Scott’s  builds  them  up. 

gcott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  24-37 


Every 
Piece 
4  Yards 
or  More 

Toweling 
or  Scrim 


Of  the  fine  textiles  we  get  front 
the  big-mills,  many  pieces  are  too 
small  for  ou*  wholesale  garment! 
manufacture.  At  lowest  factorv 
price— yi  op  what  you  would  ordi¬ 

narily  pay— you  can  have  loyeliest  selection 
Of  newest,  most  durable  patterns.  Assorted 
colors.  Full  17  yards;  4  to  6  yard  pieces. 
Splendid  Material  for  Dresses,  Aprons, 
Shirts,  Play  Suits,  etc. 

Each  piece  fresh,  clean.  Order  from  this  ad  and  wo 
Will  send  you  Absolutely  Free  •  Floe  Embroidered 
Collar  and  Cuff  Set, 

SEND  NO  MONEY— 

When  packaire  arrives  give  postman 

$1.98  and  e  tew  cents  for  postagre.  t  n  *  J  g  nM  .e 

if  you  are  not  entirely  eatisfied  we 

ViU  potum  entire  purebsse  price*  stM  ly* 

_  _  MERLE  MFC.  CO. 

54seiith  River  Street,  Aurora,  Ilf, 


tAn  Expert’s  Cake  Hints 

Good  Advice  For  Next  Baking  Day 


Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that  may¬ 
be  helpful  in  producing  satisfactory 
cakes : 

Loaf  or  layer  cake  tins  may  be  well 
greased  and  floured  and  the  trouble  of 
lining  with  paper  dispensed  with. 

If  the  cake  pan  is  set  on  a  cold,  damp 
cloth  for  a  few  moments  the  cake  that 
has  stuck  will  come  out  whole. 

Waxed  paper  used  in  the  cake  mold 
eliminates  the  need  of  greasing. 

Remember  that  the  use  of  good  butter, 
milk  and  other  ingredients  makes  for 
quality  of  product  in  cake  making. 

The  use  of  vivid  colorings  is  not  always 
in  good  taste  in  cakes.  The  colors  pro¬ 
duced  by  good  ingredients  are  more  ap¬ 
petizing  than  those  of  coloring  matter.  A 
little  touch  of  color  in  the  icing  is  often 
tasty,  but  even  that  can  be  overdone. 

Half  of  your  favorite  chocolate  or 
spice  cake  recipe  and  half  of  your  white 
cake  recipe  may  be  mixed  at  the  same  time 
and  put  in  the  pan  alternately  for  a 
marbled  effect. 

Flavoring  extracts  and  spices  should  be 
used  sparingly  and  care  taken  when  com¬ 
binations  are  used-  Strong  flavors  are 
neitlier  appetizing  nor  wholesome. 

Snowflake  Cake. 

Here  Is  a  very  delicious  white  cake 
originated  by  one  of  our  high  school  girls 
that  is  truly  delicious.  I  call  it  Snow¬ 
flake  cake  and  I  think  it  deserves  its  name. 


salt  pork  over  the  breast  and  wings, 
holding  them  in  place  with  toothpicks. 
Bake  one  hour  and  serve  with  giblet 
sauce. — L.  M.  Thornton. 


2  cups  sugar 
2-3  cup  butter 
2  cups  milk 


3  egg  whites 

4  cups  flour 
4  teaspoonfuls  bak¬ 
ing  powder 

Cream  butter  and  sugar.  Sift  dry  in¬ 
gredients  together  several  times.  Add  milk 
are  used-  Fold  in  the  well  heated  egg 
whites  and  flavor.  Ice  with  plain  boiled 
frosting  made  by  boiling  one  cup  white 
sugar  with  a  little  water  until  it  forms 
a  soft  ball,  pour  over  the  stiffly  beaten 
white  of  one  egg,  beating  continually  until 
it  thickens  enough  to  spread  on  cake.  Two 
whole  eggs  used  instead  of  tliree  whites 
or  even  one  egg  gives  a  delightful  product 
in  this  recipe.  Brown  sugar  will  turn  the 
frosting  into  “sea  foam.” — Mrs.  Jolm  Land. 

Orange  Cake. 

Take  %  cup  shortening,  Yz  cup  milk,  i 
cup  sugar,  lYt  cups  flour,  i  egg,  ^Yz  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  gated  rind  Yz 
orange. 

Beat  shortening  and  sugar  until  light 
and  creamy;  add  eggs  well  beaten,  flour, 
baking  powder,  salt,  and  extract ;  beat  well, 
pour  into  greased  and  papered  cake  pan, 
and  bake  about  half  an  hour  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven,  or  in  two  layer-cake  pans  about 
twenty  minutes.  This  is  an  excellent 
foundation  cake  for  use  with  various 
flavorings,  icings,  and  fillings. 


Roast  Guinea  Fo-wl 

Prepare  for  oven  in  same  -way  as 
chicken  and  fill  with  a  dressing  made 
of  four  slices  of  dry  bread  crumbled,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  pepper,  one  teaspoonful 
salt,  one  medium  sized  onion,  chopped 
fine,  one  teaspoonful  sage,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  butter,  one-half  cupful  boiling  water 
and  two  beaten  eggs.  Sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  lay  very  thin  slices  of 


Your  choice  of  100  GREATER  VALUE 
premiums  for  selling-  only  30  packets  of 
my  “sure-to-grow’’  seeds  at  10c  each. 

Watches,  toys,  household  furnish¬ 
ings,  jewelry,  sporting  goods,  shoes 
—a  wonderful  assortment  for  you 
If  you  act  NOW!  60%  cash  commission  if  you  prefer. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  I  My  offer  guaranteed  to 
be  as  represented.  I  trust  you  absolutely.  Send  for  30  packets 
and  my  big  FREE  premium  catalog  today.  Reap  extra  .. 
rich  rewards  by  \iTiting  NOW  to  KUHNS,  the  Seed  Man. 

EA^ERN  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  A*l,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


A  ONE  DOLLAR  BILL 

Brings  you  this  EVERSHARP  BAKELITE  Pencil  with  yotir 
name  engraved  in  any  color  and  with  two  extra  boxes  of  leads. 

TH«  BOOKSHOf*  FORT.  MONROE,  VA- 


Is  your  kitchen  table  breaking  your 
back?  It  is  if  it  is  not  adjusted  to  your 
height. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

After  all  the  good  books  in  existence 
are  read,  one  may  begin  on  the  rubbisli. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Headaches,-  irritated  nostrils,  and  sore 
throats  will  be  reduced  by  keeping  a  pan 
of  water  on  the  radiator  or  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  so  that  moisture  w-ill  be  given 
off. 


The  Trouble  Maker 

{Continued  from  Page  40) 
brows  were  cold  and  hard.  Every  hair 
of  the  bristling  beard  seemed  to  add 
grimness  to  the  set  mouth. 

“Nuthin’.” 

“Yes,  you  be.  But  I  ain’t  goln’  to 
let  you.  You  jest  take  that  gun  and 
inarch  right  back  upstairs  with  itl” 

The  old  lady  seldom  issued  a  com¬ 
mand.  For  the  most  part,  she  was 
agreeable,  pleasant  and  easy-going;  but 
not  unlike  others  of  the  same  disposition, 
there  were  times  when  she  meant  busi¬ 
ness,  and  those  few  times  in  their  mar¬ 
ried  life  ivhen  she  had  issued  her  com¬ 
mand,  old  John  Ball  had  obeyed.  This 
time,  however,  he  did  not  march. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  “you  just  keep  out 
of  this.  If  there  ain’t  any  law  in  this 
country,  I  aim  to  make  a  little.  That 
milk’s  goin’  to  the  station!” 

Doroth3’-,  coming  down  the  stairs  into 
the  kitchen,  took  in  the  scene  at  a  glance, 
and  heard  her  father’s  last  speech. 

“What’s  the  matter.  Dad?”  she  asked. 

“Jest  goin’  to  take  the  milk  to  tlie 
factory,”  said  the  old  man  grimly. 

“Why  I  thought  Bill  took  it” 

“He  started  to,  but  he  came  back.” 

“What  happened?” 

“If  you  Avant  to  know,  go  take  a  look 
at  him.  He’s  out  there  with  the  w-agon 
now.  Yes,  go  look  Avhat  your  friend 
Taylor  and  his  gang  did  to  him.” 

“John  Ball,”  said  the  old  lady,  “don’t 
be  an  idiot  You’re  too  old  to  get  mixed 
up  in  this.  Keep  the  milk  home,  and 
we’ll  skim  it  and  make  it  up.  We  need 
some  good  home  made  butter  ^yway.” 

“Ain’t  goin’  to  do  it,  Ma.  Matter  of 
principle.” 

With  his  gun  clutched  as  if  in  a 
charge,  the  old  man  stalked  outdoors. 

“Get  off  the  wagon,”  he  said  to  Bill, 
“and  let  Ma  doctor  your  face.” 

“Where  you  goin’?’* 

“With  the  milk.” 

“Like - 3’^ou  are!” 

“That’ll  be  ’bout  all  from  3’ou.  Get 
down  from  there.” 

One  look  at  the  menacing  e3'es  told 
Bill  this  was  no  time  for  argument 
Poor  Bill  had  had  about  all  the  argu¬ 
ment  he  wanted  that  morning  anyway. 
So  he  slumped  off  the  -wagon,  and  went 
into  the  house. 

John  Ball  climbed  up,  carefully  hold¬ 
ing  his  gun  with  one  hand. 

“GiddapI” 

But  before  the  horses  moved,  there 
was  a  rush  of  feet,  a  swish  of  skirts,  and 
Dorothy  sat  beside  her  father  on  the 
wagon  seat. 

“Get  off!” 

“I  w'on’t!  If  you’re  bound  to  make  a 
fool  of  yourself,  I’m  going  with  you.” 

Unflinching  brown  eyes  met  stem 
grey  ones,  until  the  old  man  turned 
again  to  speak  to  his  horses,  Down  the 
road  they  w'ent,  while  Mother  Ball  stood 
in  the  kitchen  door  watching  until  they 
disappeared  around  the  turn  in  the  road, 
all  that  she  held  dearest  and  best  in  the 
world  Avas  going  into  what  she  thought 
was  sure  trouble. 

(T#  be  Continued) 
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Imported  Melotte 


with  the  »$tf-balaneint 
bowl.  Positlyely  cannot  get 
oatof  balance  therefore  can¬ 
not  vibrate.  Can’t  remix 
cream  with  milk.  Runs  so 
cuilr.  bowl  spina  tS  minutem 
after  70a  stop  crazikiDff  unleM 
70U  applr  brake. 


Cataloff  tana  all-WRITI 

Caution/Yitowi 

of  the  b-w'  eauxea  cream 

30  days’  free  trial — ■ 
then  if  satisfied,  only 
$7.50  and  a  few  easy 
payments. 


M  ELOTTE 2843 W.  1 9th  Chicago 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

7»L_  |UST  one  of  our  wonderful  barealns. 
a  na  Set  comprizes  a  4,  4 H  or  5  foot  Iron 

»»  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub.  one  19  Inch 
'  roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory. 

a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
>  . , ,  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nickel- 
oend  ter  plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  flttlngs. 

CsialM  20  j.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34 tit  St.,  New  York  City 


Cuts  Ironing  Tim& 

In  Half 

New  Invention.  Low  priced 
Iron  now  makes  Ironing  amaz* 
tngly  easy  In  every  home.  Only 
onelron  needed.  Endshotstove 
drudgery.  Saves  steps.  Costs 
only  1  cent  for  3  hours’  use.  No 
attachments,  cords,  wires  nor 
tubesto  bother  with.  Regulates 
to  any  heat.  Use  In  any  room. 
Indoors  or  outdoors.  Always 
ready.  Absolutely  dependable. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed. 

FREETrial'^gl^e^! 

Try  it  30  Days  FREE.  Write  at 
once  for  special  introductory- 
low  price  offer  and  free  trial  op¬ 
portunity.  No  risk.  No  obliga* 
tion.Send  name,addresstoday._^ 
THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO.  ® 
Iron  Street,  Akron,  O. 


AGENTS! 

S1200  A  Day 

”Cash-in”on  bigdemand. 
New  plan.  Simply  accept 
orders.  No  experience  or 
capital  required.  Moyer, 
Pa.,  made  $164  In  one 
week.  Exclusive  territory. 
Write  me  personally,  say:- 
”Send  Agents  Free  Outfit 
Offer.”  J.  C.  Steesc.  Prev 


We  want  you  to  know  just  IZJw  wonderfulCoronaheal- 
ing  ointment  really  is  by  testing  it  yourself.  For  cuts, 
sores,  burns,  scalds,  chapped  hands,  piles,  boils  or  any 
flesh  wound— nothing  else  is  so  good.  It  has  no  ^nal 
for  soothing  pain  and  healing,  Nosmarting  or  blister¬ 
ing.  We  will  gladly  send  you 
Ciorona  sample  to  try  for  only 
Write  for  it  today.  Full  size 
at  drug  stores  or  by  mail 
65c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  20  Kenton,  Ohio 


READ  the 

BABY  CHICK 

Advertising 

On  Page  45 
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A  Page  of 
Make-Overs 

American  Agriculturist  patterns 
are  seam-allowing  and  guaranteed 
to  fit.  Always  be  sure  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  are  written 
clearl3^  Then  enclose  correct  remit¬ 
tance  and  mail  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Keep  a 
record  of  your  order. 


2305 

£mb7l&; 


No.  2308,  with  its  gradu- 
«ted  front  panel,  allows 
for  extending  ti  frocU 
grown  skimpy.  Wear  it 
with  one  of  the  smart 
mew  bright  -  colored  belts. 
In  sizes  16  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust 
tneasure.  Pattern  12c.  Hot 
iron  transfer  No.  718 
tomes  in  blue  or  yellow. 
I Sc  extra. 


2307 


No.  2314  permits  inserting  new  material 
in  both  'waist  and  skirt,  to  bring  a 
"party  dress"  up  to  date.  Wide,  flower¬ 
ed  ribbon  takes  away  the  "made-over" 
look.  Sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Pattern  12c. 

No.  2173.  The  blouse  and  skirt  combi¬ 
nation  is  an  extremely  useful  one  when 
girls  persist  in  growing.  This  pattern 
cuts  in  sixes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years, 
and  costs  12c. 

No.  2307  shows,  in  two  pictures,  how 
Very  adaptable  it  is.  Sleeves,  belt,  front 
panel,  skirt, — all  are  changeable  at  will. 
Sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40,  and  42  inch¬ 
es  bust  measure.  Pattern  12c. 

No.  2176,  a  one-piece  apron,  may^  be 
patched  out  from  the  renuiins  of  a  kimo¬ 
no-sleeved  wrapper,  by  reversing  front 
and  back.  The  pattern  comes  in  one 
size  only,  12c. 


That  outworn  voile  or 
gingham  or  cretonne  porch 
dress  reappears  in  a  ser¬ 
viceable  form  as  an  apron! 
If  your  material  requires 
economy,  fasten  with  snap¬ 
pers  instead  of  sash  ends 
at  the  back.  Sizes  16 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure. 
Pattern  No.  2207,  12c. 


2175 

Cn>b700 


dpron  No.  2313  also  may  be  made  from  a 
worn  dress,  with  the  upper  and  lower  sec¬ 
tions  pieced  if  need  be.  Sizes,  small,  medi- 
mm,  large.  Pattern  12c. 

No.  2146  -with  its  panel  and  two-material 
sleeves,  is  admirable  to  make  over  the  dress 
that  had  a  soiled  front  or  cuffs.  Sizes,  16 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Pattern  12c. 

Are  you  one  of  those  unfortunates  who,  in 
spite  of  diet  and  hard  work,  grow  daily 
stouter?  Get  No.  2203!  The  oier-dress 
effect  is  becoming  anyhow,  but  this  one  per¬ 
mits  of  a  loosened  tunic  and  a  corresponding 
panel  on  the  underskirt.  Sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 

Pattern  12c. 

Even  a  blouse  sometimes  needs  reno¬ 
vating.  or  if  you  have  a  little  left 
over  material  to  be  utilized.  No, 
2168,  a  slip-on  blouse,  is  the  answer. 

Cut  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust  measure. 

Pattern  12c. 

For  the  small  boy,  separate  waist 
and  trousers  use  up  yard-lengths  of 
remnants  and  allow  for  growing,  too. 

No.  2188  cuts  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and 
8  years.  Pattern  12c. 

Our  dress-advice  service  is  at 
your  command !  Ask  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Editor  to  help  you  solve 
sewing  problems  that  are  both¬ 
ering  j'-ou.  Send  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  and  her 
personal  answer  will  go  to  you 
by  return  mail. 


Detter  Egmpment 

means 

BIGGER 
RDHTS 

(or  You 


You  can  dig  and  slave  and  work 
all  you  want  to  but— -Do  you 
know  how  to  cut  the  comers  on 
expense? 

How  are  you  going  to  make 
money  at  farming  if  you  pay  too 
much  for  your  tools? 

The  wise  farmer  knows  where 
to  buy  his  supplies  at  money 
saving  prices. 

He  buys  from  the  Factory  and 
keeps  the  profits  at  home— right 
in  his  own  pocket. 

You  farmers  need  this  hook*  It 
shows  you  how  to  save  money 
on  all  your  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  cream  separators,  harness, 
hardware,  paints,  roofing,  etc., 
in  fact,  it’s  the  wide  awake 
tarmePs  guide  to  lower  prices 
on  everything  he  needs. 

Get  your  copy  today.  Don’t 
delay.  This  book  of  92  pages  is 
helping  hundreds  of  thousands 
ot  American  farmers  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labors. 

How  about  you?  It  is  for  YOU 
to  say  if  you  want  to  save  money. 


i  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co. 

I  Chicago  PhiladelpUa 

i  MaU  Coupon  Today  to  Chicago  or  Philadelphia,  the  Store 

Nearest  You. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  catalog,  “Sear*  Farm  Dollar  Saver,”  con¬ 
taining  92  pageo  of  farm  eQuipment  and  supplies  sold  at  factory  prices. 
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Be  Sure  Indoor  Plants 
Have  Care 

WXTING  of  plants  in  winter  is  avoided 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the 
plant  roots  in  water  or  to  soak  the  soil' 
continuously.  To  keep  the  air  damp,  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  found  which  equals  a  pan 
of  water  set  on  or  near  the  stove,  register, 
or  radiator,  says  Nature  Mazagine  of 
Washington.  The  water  in  the  pan  is 
evaporated  and  distributed  through  the  air, 
redheing  the  transpiration  from  the  plants. 
Spraying  the  leaves  with  water  every  clear 
day  also  increases  tlie  moisture  content  and 
acts  as  a  general  tonic  to  the  plant. 

Watering  the  plants  two  or  three  times 
a  day  is  not  good  practice.  For  winter 
plants  a  good  general  rule  to  follow  is  to 


watch  the  soil  at  the  top  of  the  pot.  When 
it  is  thoroughly  dried  out,  add  enough 
water  to  saturate  the  entire  mass  of  soil. 


To  Poach  An  Egg 

TO  POACH  an  egg  and  have  it  solt 
all  the  way  through,  yet  done  per¬ 
fectly,  pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  over 
an  egg,  'in  a  large  earthen  bowl,  cover 
tightly  and  set  it  on  the  back  of  the 
range  where  warm  (but  not  hot)  and  let 
si  and  one-half  hour.  The  most  delicate 
stomach  can  digest  eggs  cooked  this 
way.  So  many  invalids  dislike  soft  eggs 
and  w’ant  them  hard — but  wdien  cooked 
this  way,  they  will  be  done,  yet  not  hard 
and  indigestible. — Clarice  Raymond. 


Waste  and  farm  accounts  are  at  op¬ 
posite  poles. 


I 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
addres-s.  Thus  “J.  B,  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order.  — 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


“  AIR  RIFLE  FREE.  Shoots  BB  shots.  Power¬ 
ful  enough  to  kill'  small  game.  Given  free  for 
selling  10  packages  dry  ink  at  25c  each.  Write 
today.  Send  no  money.  H.  C.  BREWER, 
Richmond,  Ivy. 

CATTLE 


FOR  SALE — Bulls,  ready  for  seiwice  and 
younger.  Financial  King  breeding,  also 
Ringlet  Barred  Rock  cockerels.  G.  A, 
Waterman,  Royalton,  Vt.  _ 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Guernsey  bull,  T.  B. 
tested,  16  months,  his  sire  is  herd  sire  at  Inlet 
Valley  Farm,  a  son  of  the  $20,000  bull  Itchen 
Daisey’s  May  King  of  Langwater;  his  dam  has 
an  A.  R.  record  of  575  B.  H.  and  is  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Glenwood  Mainstay  16th  with  10  A.  R. 
daughter  up  to  821  lb.  fat  out  of  511  lb.  now. 
Price  $125.  J.  YENEI,  R.  D.  7,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  a  few  choice  register^ 
Holstein  calves,  choice  breeding,  for  Dairymen’s 
stein  calves,  choice  breeding,  for  Dairymen  s 
League  Certificates.  MAPLE  LAWN  FARMS, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


PUPPIES  wanted  m  litter  loH,  mention  kind, 
age,  etc.  DAN  E.  NAGLE,  161  George  St., 

New  Haven,  Ct. _ _ 

■  FOR  SALE  CANARIES,  1924  hatch--Ped. 
■^Reg.  THERESSA  HYLAND,  Andover,  N.  Y. 
'for  SALE — Blue  Grey  English  Shepherd 
pups,  males,  $10,  females,  $5;  Shepherd  and 
Bull  cross,  $3  and  $5 ;  all  from  heel  driving 

stock.  E.  A.  BROWN,  Chester,  Vt. _ 

200  MAY  HATCHED  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
$1;  also  yearling  hens.  Airedale-Coon  hound  cross 
pups,  $5.  LUTHER  FALKEY,  Pbelps^^  Y._ 
"ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PIJPS,  very  choice 
bred,  the  best  farm  dogs 

cattle,  good  watch  dogs.  W.  W-  Iv ORION, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. _ ^ _ _ _ 

EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  PLLLETS— 
Large,  healthy,  dark  red  birds;  all  laying.  Bred 
from  heavy  laying  New  York  State  Certified 
Prizewinning  stock,  $3  each.  June  hatched  same 
breeding,  $r.50  each.  Few  good  cockerels  to  mate 
with  them,  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  B. 
SILVER,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  Park  Strain  cock¬ 
erels,  vigorous  free  range  birds,  good  color,  7  to 
S  lbs.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Orleans,  Vt. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SAKE— 4S00  egg  C ANDES  Incuba¬ 
tor  in  good  condition.  Price  $350  F.  O.  B. 
J.  W.  Schreib,  Penfleld,  N.  Y. 

FURS  AND  TRAPPINGS 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  raid  for  raw  furs, 
beef  hides,  slieep  skins,  calf  skins,  tallow,  wool, 
etc.  Write  for  price  list.  No  lots  too  large.  -No 
lots  too  smalL  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leba¬ 
non.  N.  J. 

TRAPPERS — My  method  of  catching  foxes  has 
no  equal.  Will  send  free.  EVERETT  SHER¬ 
MAN,  Whitman,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


WE  HAVE  an  attractive  proposition  for 
some  experienced  silo  or  implement  sales¬ 
men,  either  on  salary  or  commission.  Also, 
for  farmers  with  spare  time  thi.s  winter  to 
work  in  their  home  neighborhoods  with  our 
block  men.  International  Silo  Co.,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa. 


HONEY 


FOR  SALE— Toulouse  and  White  China  geese. 
Golden  Seabright  Bantams  and  Guernsey  cattle. 

J.  H.  WORLEY,  Mercer.  PX _ 

FOR  SALE— S.  C.  White  Leghorn  yearling 
Hens,  Selected  Cockerels,  and  a  few  N.  Y.  State 
Certified  Males.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
CROCKETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Sterling  Sta., 

N.  Y^ _ _ _ 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  and  Regal  Dorcas 
White  Wyandotte  cockerels,  $5  each.  Satisfac* 
tion  guaranteed.  GEORGE  W.  SCOTT,  Conae- 

aut  Lake,  Pa.  _ _ 

"BUFF^RPINGTON  cockerels.  Farm 
raised,  heavy  boned,  good  color.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Write  I.  B.  ZOOK,  Box  A,  Ronks,  Pa. 

premium"  buff  rock  cockerels.  EDGE- 
wood  Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y^ 


TRAP-NESTED  Barred  Rocks.  Catalogue 
free.  ARTHUR  SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford,  New 

Hampshire. _ _ _ 

■  THOROUGHBRED  MAMMOTH  TOU- 
liOUSE  GEESE,  old  and  young,  17  to  20 
lbs.  Pekin  and  Rouen  ducks.  M.  Felock, 

Newlleld,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

pedigreed  BARRED  ROCKS.  Park’s 
strain  direct.  Cocks,  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  gale.  Write  for  prices.  Norton  Ingalls, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze,  hens  and 
toms,  Goldbank  strain.  C.  A.  Nichols. 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— We  specialize  in  _  the 
following  breeds  of  Super  Quality  chicks, 
Whitt  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Bocks,  Reds  both  comes.  White  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  and  White  Pekin  Ducklings, 
from  pure  bred,  culled  stock.  Prices  right. 
Before  ordering  elsewhere,  send  for  prices 
and  circular.  Bank  reference.  Bucher  Bros. 
Hatchery,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


“PURE  HOLLYWOOD  White  Leghorn 
Cockerels  White  and  Black  Orpingtons. 
Hillcrest  Poultry  Yanis,  Meriden.  Conn. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Elsie 
Hallock.  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS,  Pearl  Guinea. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


TRIO  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 
$15  VERONICA  STABB,  Oris-kany  Falls,  N.Y. 
“RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Yearling  male,  six 
pullets,  five  yearling  hens;  are  laying;  will  soon 
pay  for  themselves;  excellent  laying  strain;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed;  express  prepaid.  First  check 
of  $25  gets  them.  Pays  to  buy  the  best.  JOHN 
A.  ALEXANDER,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

■  IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCKS  with  healthy 
chicks  from  our  purebred,  heavy  laying,  selected 
stock.  All  varieties.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Low  prices.  Write  for  catalog.  LOWER 
HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Bryan,  Ohio. 


HONE’S  RHODE  ISLAND  RED.S— Large, 
vigorous  birds  of  rich  led  color,  bred  for  stand- 
ird  and  heavy  egg  production,  prices  reasonable, 
a*d  a  square  deal  alway*.  D.  IL  HONE,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y, 


BITCKWHEAT  honev  in  60  lb.  cans.  $6.50, 
F.O.B.  G.  W,  BELDEN,  Berkshire,  N.  Y, 

HONEY— Light  and  Clover.  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10 
lbs..  $2.15;  Buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75.  Postpaid 
within  third  zone.  60  lbs.  Buckwheat  here,  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 


FINEST  OTTALtTY  CT.OVER  HONEY.  5 
Ih.  pails,  $1.15:  Buckwheat,  $1.05,  prenaid 
3rd  zone;  few  60  Ih.  cans  Buckwheat.  $6.50; 
Buckwheat  comb  honev.  $4.50,  mixed.  $3.75, 
P.  O.  B.  Here.  EDWARD  REDDOUT, 
Wood. stock.  N.  T. 


HONEY — Bendenton  Brand.  Best  in  the  land. 
Special  price  on  one  5  Ih.  pail.  No.  1  light,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone,  $1;  regular  price,  $1.15.  Write, 
for  cneelal  price  on  cluh  order  of  12  palls.  B.  J. 
DENTON.  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GEO.  F.  TOWK  AND  SON.  Fulton ville.  New 
York,  ship  New  York  State  clover  and  timothy, 
alfalfa,  oat  and  wheat  straw,  alfalfa  meal  for 
poultry.  Our  prices  and  quality  are  right.  Ad¬ 
vise  when  in  need. 

AT.EALFA.  mixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  sale 
in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W. 
A.  WITHROW.  Syracuse.  New  York. 

LATESf"STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TTCK- 

ETS  s.ave  monev  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 
for  .samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 
A..  Gardner.  Mass. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE  made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  hnx  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net  postpaid,  for  $1;  1.000  of  satisfied  suctomers. 
WIND,  Bahvlon.  N.  Y. 

TOBACCO  KOME.SPTTN  smoking,  5  lbs., 
$1.25:  10.  $2:  20.  $3  7.5.  Pipe  FREE.  Chewing, 
5  lbs..  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Ou.alltv  Guaranteed. 
WAT  DROP  BROTHERS.  Murrav.  Ky. 

OT.n  STAMPS  WANTED— 1840-1350-1860- 
1870-1880.  Any  quantitv.  on  the  letters  pre¬ 
ferred.  TOTTN'P.  COOPER.  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 

$1.25  BEINGS  YOU  Fi.skp’.s  Loose  Leaf 
Route  Book.  '‘Tt’.si  a  winner.”  Free  de- 
livorv.  P.  B.oker  Fiske,  Attleboro.  Ma.83 
“homespun  TOttaCGO— Ghewinsr  5  lbs. 

$1.?5;  10  lbs.  $2.50:  20  Ihs.  $4.50.  Smoking, 
5  Ihs.  $1.00;  10  Ihs.  $2.00;  20  Ihs.  $3.50. 
Farmers  Union,  Mavfield,  Ky. 

HAVANNA  T.ONG  FTLLER^FTGARS  at  a 
foretold.  A  Megiddo  Mission.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FREE  BOOK — Prophet  Eliiah  Must  Come 
Before  Christ.  This  great  foreriioner  Tils  work 
vou  an  offer  hv  return  mail.  E.  WANGER,  515 
T.ndlow  St.,  Bhil.ndelphia,  Ba. 

SPORTSMEN  EXCHANGE— We  buy.  sell 
and  exchange  guns,  rides,  revolvers,  field  glas.ses, 
rods  and  reels,  watches,  or  any  article  of  value. 
Send  the  article  with  a  letter  and  we  will  make 
price  you  can  afford.  Box  of  50,  $2.50  postpaid. 
.Satisfaction  guar.anteed.  H.  F.  HOLMES,  53 
Carlton  Ave..  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

OY.STERS,  OYSTERS — Tfow  about  some  nice 
Fresh,  Select  Chesapeake  Bav  Oysters?  Right 
from  the  shell,  hig,  fat,  iollv  and  delicious — 
“Man”— they’re  the  ”Real-Thing!’‘  $2.70  gaL, 
prepaid.  5  gal.  lot,  less.  WM.  LORD,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md. 


PRINTING 


PRINTED  STATIONERY  1—1 00  either  letter¬ 
heads,  envelopes  prepaid — 9Sc;  250 — $1.45;  500 — 
$2.40.  High  grade  samples  free.  FRANKLIN 
PRESS.  B-28,  Milford,  N,  H. 
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Among  the  Farmers  i 

New  Yorkers  Win  Prizes  at  Grain  Show 


The  first  entries  ever  made  from  New 
York  State  in  the  great  International 
Grain  and  Hay  Show  at  Chicago  were 
selected  as  prize  winners  by  the  judges 
at  the  recent  exposition.  The  growers 
who  sent  entries  were  Frank  Kissclburg 
of  Valatie,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
Otis  Joroloman  of  Weedspoft,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y. 

In  previous  years  the  grain  men  of 
the  middle  west,  the  far  west,  and  Can¬ 
ada  practically  had  the  show  to  them¬ 
selves.  New  York  was  a  dairy  state, 
they  believed;  now  they  realize  its  a 
grain  growing  state,  too,  with  a  pro¬ 
pensity  for  breeding  winning  seeds  as 
well  as  winning  cows. 

A.  L.  Bibblns  of  the  G.  L.  F.  Ex¬ 
change  interested  the  New  York  growers 
in  entering  the  Show.  Mr.  Bibbins  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  and  in  those  days 
Michigan  grain  growers  sent  over  a 
hundred  entries  to  the  Chicago  show 
and  one  jTar  won  29  out  of  a  possible 
30  prizes  offered.  This  record  in  Mich¬ 
igan  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  that 
state  was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the 
value  of  well  bred  seed,  carefully  grown, 
selected,  and  harvested. 

Mr.  Ivisselburg  won  third  prize  in  the 
difficult  seed  rye  class  where  competi¬ 
tion  is  particularly  keen.  He  entered  a 
sample  of  Head  Selected  Rosen  Rye, 
grown  from  seed  secured  through  Mr. 
Bibbins  on  the  Maniteau  Island. 

Mr.  Joroloman  took  second  prize  in 
the  white  wheat  seed  class.  He  was 
a  first  prize  winner  in  this  class  at  the 
Cayuga  County  Farm  Bureau  Grain 
Show  and  at  the  State  Fair  iff' Syracuse. 

It  is  expected  that  next  year  there  will 
be  a  great  many  entries  from  New  York 
at  the  Show,  as  thousands  of  New  York 
farmers  are  confining  their  seed  pur¬ 
chases  absolutely  to  known-origin,  do¬ 
mestic,  hardy  varieties  and  so  improving 
the  quality  of  the  grain  seeds  they  grow. 


spread  of  the  pest  ou'tsidc  of  the*  are*  j 
heretofore  designated  as  infested  in  the  ] 
New  England  States  covered  by  this  i 
quarantine  was  determined.  The  new  5 
territory  was  found  to  be  invaded  during  j 
the  past  season. 

The  European  corn  borer  has  been 
in  this  country  comparatively  a  few 
years.  It  has  been  found  to  be  a  danger¬ 
ous  crop  insect  pest,  and  a  serious 
menace  to  a  number  of  our  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  especially  our  corn  crop.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Board,  both  Federal  and  State 
forces  are  trying  to  prevent  its  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  By  means 
of  quarantines  they  are  regulating  the 
shipment  of  products  likely  to  carry  thn 
pest  outside  the  areas  already  infested. 

Marketing  Schools  Held  in 
Madison  County 

The  first  marketing  schools  held  in 
New  York  State  by  the  new  Depart 
ment  of  Marketing  at  Cornell  University, 
were  held  in  Hamilton  and  Cazenovia, 
Madison  County,  early  in  December 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  Madison 
County  Farm  Bureau  Two-day  schools 
were  held  in  each  place,  and  even  thougk 
local  farmers  were  making  last  efforts 
to  get  their  fall  plowing  done,  the  sesx 
sions  were  appreciated  by  all  who  at¬ 
tended. 

W.  I.  Myers  and  Leland  Spencer  con¬ 
ducted  the  schools  and  discussed  the 
subjects  of  “Prices,”  “Some  New  York 
State  Problems  in  Milk  Marketing,** 
“Fundamentals  from  Successful  Co¬ 
operatives,”  “How  to  Use  Crop  and 
Market  Reports  in  Selling  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts,”  and  a  round  table  discussion  of 
marketing  problems  of  the  community. 
Dr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Spencer  went  deep 


Not  One  But  Four  “Kill  IS 
Kows” 


Corn  Borer  Quarantine 
Extended 

URTHER  territory  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan 
is  added  to  the  area,  including  parts  of 
New  England,  now  under  Federal  quar¬ 
antine  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  European  corn  borer,  in  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  quarantine  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  effec¬ 
tive  December  15.  It  is  noted  that  no 


HERE’S  another  one  for  your  “KiH 
A  Kow”  campaign.  We  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Wallkill  Valley  Dairy  Im¬ 
provement  Association  since  it  started, 
which  is  the  first  organized  in  the  state. 
We  figure  on  killing  four  cows  thie 
winter  and  they  are  going  to  go  irrespeo- 
tive  if  the  campaign  is  carried  througk 
or  not.  These  cows  returned  more  than 
their  feed  cost,  but  not  a  sufficient  labor, 
return  to  warrant  keeping  them  further. 
— C.A.  &  A.E.Z.,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 

MONEY  MAKING.  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 
central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  description, 
price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM  AGEN¬ 
CY,  Canajoliarie,  N.  Y. 

“JUST  OUT”— Free  Catalogue  of  selected 
New  England  Farms,  sec  Pg.  2,  col.  2.  Sacri¬ 
fice  sale  going  farm  worth  $25,000  for  $15,000, 
$5,000  down,  175  acres,  near  Concord  and  Man- 
clie.ricr,  N.  IT.,  markets;  finest  equipment  of  farm 
machinery  you  ever  saw,  alone  worth  $7,500;  28 
head  of  stock,  2  horses,  tractor  and  equipment, 
potato  equipment,  silo  outfit,  near  corn  canning 
factory;  hige^est  and  best  bargain  in’  New  Eng¬ 
land.  CHAMBERLAIN  &  BURNHAM,  Inc., 
294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

SEEID  POTA’TOFS— Mountains,  Russets, 
Cobblers,  Early  Rose.  Hebrons,  Triumoh 
and  others.  Six  firsts  State  Fair.  Roy 
Hastings,  Malone,  N.  Y 


SWINE 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS.  Berk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  mated,  not  akin, 
bred  sows,  service  hoars.  Collies  and 
Beagles.  P.  Hamilton.  Cochranville,  Pa. 
b  I  Cs — Choice  Registered  pigs,  $10  each. 
Big  type,  thrifty,  well  bred  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteeed.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls. 
N.  Y. _ 

DITROC  YEARLING  BOAR— Pig  club  win¬ 

ner.  Grandson  of  Scissors,  $40.  LUCILLE 
WIL.SON,  Bloomville,  Ohio. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SWITCHES — Transformations,  etc.  Booldet 

free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. _ 

PATCH  WORK.  Send  fifteen  cent*  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Tour  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY.  Meridian,  Conn. 


into  underlying  principles  of  disposing 
of  farm  products.  They  gave  economic 
production  equal  Importance  with  goo4 
marketing  In  meeting  present  low  prices* 
showed  charts  with  production  and  cot>- 
sumption  facts  and  held  open  discussion*. 
The  men  who  attended  felt  that  thes* 
men  had  made  a  thorough  and  impartial 
study  of  the-  subjects.  The  attitude  of 
the  local  farmers  who  took  part  in  tha 
school  was  probably  best  expressed  by 
Scott  Coulter  of  Cazenovia  who  stated, 
“It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  discua^' 
sions  I  have  yet  heard  on  farm  marketi 
ing.  There  is  nothing  sensational  nor 
biased  about  it” 

Several  communities  have  requeste4 
the  Madison  County  Farm  Bureau  foc 
similar  sessions  in  other  i>art*  of  tha 
county.  A  one-day  school  t*  being 
planned  now  for  Saturday,  January  lOtk 
at  Canastota. 

Local  men  in  charge  of  the  schoohl 
were  John  C.  Morris  and  Fred  Brainei^ 
at  Hamilton;  Scott  Coulter,  Louis  Davk^ 
H.  M.  Bor  dwell  and  T.  D.  Thomas  ad 
Cazenovia. 

Is  it  all  right  to  feed  raw  potatoes  ta 
milking  cows  and  does  it  have  any  cSetA 
on  them  after  a  period  of  time? 

— C  W.  New  Jerjjji 

Whjrnot  prune  now  and  have  a 
conscience  all  winter?  '  1 


G 


American  Agriculturist,  January  10,  1925. 


Why  Ventilate? 

[Next  in  Importance  to  the  Hen  Herself 


Next  to  the  hens  themselves,  nothing  is 
of  more  importance  in  the  hen-house 
tfian  ventilation  or  some  means  of  allow- 
I  ing  the  fresh  air  to  circulate  and  carry 
ofi  tlie  impurities.  While  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  strong  ammonia  fumes 
‘  that  so  often  stiffle  us  in  a  tightly  closed 
hen-house,  there  are  many  who  do  not 
realize  that  the  hens  themselves  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  heavy,  damp  floor  lit¬ 
ter  and  the  tliick  frost  coating  on  the 
walls. 

From  a  physical  standpoint  a  hen  is  a 
ifueer  proposition.  In  the  first  place,  she 
has  no  sweat  glands  to  take  care  of  the 
excess  moisture  of  her  body.  She  must, 
therefore,  breathe  this  surplus  moisture 
out  tlirough  her  mouth  or  else  pass  it  off 
in  her  fec^s.  In  the  second  place,  she  is 
a  rapid  breather  with  a  temperature 
around  104  degrees.  Thirdly,  if  she 
breathes  rapidly  and  tries  to  get  rid  of 
moisture,  she  will  breathe  even  more  rap¬ 
idly  if  the  air  she  is  dependent  upon  is 
saturated  with  moisture  already.  She  will 
travel  at  such  a  high  rate  of  speed  that 
the  will  clog  or  crack;  she  may  die;  she 
01%  be  just  weakened,  but,  in  any  case, 
she  cannot  have  enough  strength  to  pro¬ 
duce  eggs. 


Every  Chick  Accredited 

W«  are  members  of  the  Ohio 
Accredited  Chick  Association, 
This  means  all  birds  ia  our 
breeding  flocks  have  been 

_ _  culled,  banded  and  approved 

by  inspectors  of  The  Ohio  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  It  also  means 
ehaf  every  chick  is  inspected  and  must 
be  as  advertised. 

Free  Booklet!  telling  the  merits  of 
Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  and  why  you  can 
depend  upon  them  to  be  of  known  quality. 

WHEE  Poultry  Manual. 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  tells 
you  how  you  can  raise  chicks  successfully. 
It  helps  you  select  the  right  breed,  tells  you 
what  to  feed  and  how  to  care  for  them, 
^t's  yours  free.  W^rite  Today  I 

Ohls  Poultry  Yards  and 
Hatcheries 

F  ■  ,  DepL  17,  MARION.  OHIO 


our  Flocks  are  Inspected  by  an  Auth- 
orli.d  Inspector  of  The  Ohio  State  Uni* 
veraity  and  Aceredited  by  The  Ohio  Poultry 
Improvement  Ass’n.  We  have  17 
' rilu3.CntalogoeFr.a.  fStampa  /  - 


!»] 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  that  Live 

Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 
Mammoth  Pekin 
Giant  Rouen 
Indian  Runner 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


jcks  ana  uest 

|Dack!ings 


aliva 

'erlOO 


GRDV  C  15,000  weekly.  Postpaid.  100* 

OJlDl  vntwnO  delivery  sruaranteed 

S.  C.  White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  .  tlZ.OO 
B  P.  Rocks,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas  14.00 
White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  15.00 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpin^qns  .  16.TO 
Odds  and  Ends,  |10  i»ar  100.  Heavy  Mixed  K.OO 
Order  from  this  Adv.  Save  tune.  Booklet  free 
GOLDBt  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  f  Bucyrus,  Obl9 

HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

hatching  this  wonder  'breed.  Hardiest, 
, Handsomest,  Gr/jatest  Layers.  Most  profit- 
ible  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to- 

A.  F.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Plttstown,  N.J. 


ORKEIS,  Dticin,  Geese, 

wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
artn,  Box  G.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Careful  computations  show  that  one 
hundred  birds  breathe  about  eight  pounds 
of  water  into  the  air  every  twenty-four 
hours.  In  addition,  nineteen  pounds  of 
water  pass  off  in  the  droppings  during  the 
same  period.  Or,  in  other  words,  one 
hundred  hens  produce  twenty-seven  pounds 
of  water  and  water  vajxir  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  Is  it,  then,  any  wonder  that 
the  walls  of  a  tightly  closed  hen-house 
coat  with  frost  in  cold  weather  or  drip 
with  sweat  during  warm  days?  Far  better 
for  the  hen  would  it  be  if  we  opened  the 
house  up  wide.  We  might  better  take  a 
chance  on  freezing  her  at  this  time  of 
year  than  actually  drown  her  in  a  contrap¬ 
tion  dubbed  a  hen-house. 

So  much  for  tlie  damage  column.  Wliat 
is  the  relief?  In  general  it  is  fresh  air, 
but  the  problem  is  to  get  the  air  into  the 
house  without  actually  freezing  the  birds 
out.  The  muslin  or  curtain  front  house 
was  the  first  attempt  to  solve  tlie  problem 
of  moisture.  Such  houses  have  some  big 
advantages:  tlie  screens  can  be  thrown 
wide  open  on  pleasant  days  and  during 
bad  weather  they  allow  a  good  amount  of 
fresh  air  to  filter  in.  Their  worst  objec¬ 
tion  is  that  they  make  a  house  dark  when 
they  are  closed.  Also  they  clog  with  dirt 
Rather  than  have  a  house  with  all  muslin 
screens,  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  have 
half  screens  and  half  glass.  Such  a  method 
insures  better  light  and  still  permits  of 
the  house  being  opened  up  during  pleasant 
weather. 

A  Straw  Blanket  Absorber 

Sometimes  houses  are  built  with  a  loft. 
Instead  of  a  ceiling  there  is  simply  rafters 
with  wire  spread  across  the  beams.  Straw 
is  kept  in  the  loft  and  changed  from  time 
to  time.  It  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  the 
moisture  and  keeps  the  air  fresh. 

Conditions  can  often  be  remedied  by 
putting  in  ventilators  or  by  working  out 
a  ventilation  scheme  of  3'our  own.  It  may 
be  a  hole  or  a  long  slit  under  the  roof 
through  which  the  constantly  rising  warm 
air-  may  pass  out.  With  all  slits  or  cuts 
or  ventilators  it  is  best  to  box  or  arrange 
them  so  that,  if  a  wind  comes  up,  the  air 
will  not  blow  directly  on  the  birds.  A 
sliding  door  w'hich  may  be  set  anywhere 
from  full  to  a  fraction  open  is  a  good  ar¬ 
rangement  for  a  ventilator,  while  a  wide 
board  placed  behind  a  permanent  cut  under 
the  roof  will  break  any  wind  and  send 
the  air  down  into  the  room  rather  than 
letting  it  blow  back  along  the  roof  to  the 
perched  and  roosting  birds  at  night. 

There  is  one  other  necessity  which  helps 
in  ventilatnig  a  hen-house.  Box  the  sides 
of  your  windows  and  screens  with  a  piece 
of  wood  or  tin.  Simply  take  a  piece  of 
board  as  long  as  your  window  is  high  and 
perhaps  a  foot  wide.  Draw  a  line  from 
corner  to  corner  and  you  have  two  nice 
triangular  blinders  for  your  windows. 
They  will  keep  the  air  from  sifting  around 
the  windows  and  striking  the  birds.  On 
windy  days  they  will  send  the  air  up. 
You  will  find  that  there  are  very  few  days 
in  winter  when  you  cannot  let  your  win¬ 
dows  back  at  least  a  foot  at  the  top  thus 
insuring  a  supply  of  fresh  air.  A  string 
fastened  to  tlie  building  and  a  cleat  on  the 
window  will  enable  you  to  set  the  window 
open  at  varying  degrees  to  conform  to 
outside  weather  conditions. 

Most  Houses  Too  Tight 

It  is  a  hard  task  to  meet  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  tj’pes  of  houses.  Most  of  them  are 
kept  too  tightly  closed  for  the  health  of 
the  hens.  If  the  writer  has  shown  what 
an  evil  a  tight  hen-house  is,  if  he  has 
said  enough  about  ventilation  to  suggest 
a  solution  of  your  problem,  then  the  hens 
will  benefit  by  the  change.  There  are  two 
rough  rules  to  help  you:  first,  the  hen¬ 
house  walls  should  never  be  coated  with 
frost  or  drip  with  sweat ;  secemd,  the 
smell  of  ammonia  either  day  or  night  is 
a  sure  indication  of  danger  from  improper 
ventilation. 


Egg  Layers— Profit  Payers 

which  we  breed  them.  These  parent  blrda 
works,  live  a  natural  farm -range  Ufe,  iusu^ 
offspring  that  cannot  fail  to  produce  results. 

birds  hut  letters  from  thousands  of  pleased  customers 
saow  that  they  can— and  do — lay  egrgs,  especially  during  winter  months 
When  prices  axe  highest 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles. 
Write  TODAY  for  1925  Catalog— FREE. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT 


Box  29 

FRENCH'!  OWN,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association. 
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OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Every  Eagle  Neat  Chick  is  produced  from  flocks  culled  and  banded  by 
experts  appointed  by  Ohio  State  University. 

VAMETHS  PRICES  ON  50  100  300  500  1,000 

White,  Brown  end  Bnff  Leghorns _ $  7.00  13.00  38.00  62.00  120.00 

Barred,  White  and  BuS  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  end  R.  C.  Reds..  8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes .  8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

Giant  Brahmas . .  11.00  21.00  61.00  100.00  190.00 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  (not  accredited)..  100  —  $12.00  straight 
IQOg  Live  Delivery.  Postpaid  to  yoor  door.  Express  charges  collect 
Canada.  Send  remittance  with  order./  Circular  free.  Don't  delay. 
Order  Now.  Direct  From  This  Ad. 

The  Eagle  Nest  Hatchery  Dept  17  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  B.  S.  A.  ^ 

ssradii 


PURE  BRED  BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

(Ohio  Accredited) 

THIRTEEN  STANDARD  VARIETIES  from  healthy,  free  range,  utility  carefully 
inspected,  culled,  mated  and  leg  banded  by  a  licensed  graduate  in  Poultry  Husbandry 
from  Ohio  State  University.  Our  high  grade  chielvS  are  being  produced  from  flocks  with 
high  egg  records,  with  pen  matings  in  connection.  Big  combination  offer.  In  order 
that  you  may  know  what  Ohio  Accredited  and  our  High  Grade  chicks  stand  for,  you 
must  have  our  illustrated  catalog.  It  is  free. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 

DEPT.  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO  _ 

SHERIDAN  POULTY  FARMS— QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure-bred,  sturdy,  vigorous  youngsters,  full  of  vitality,  bred  from  free  range  healthy, 
pure-bred  hens;  Hogan-tested  and  bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  production.  Three  large 
hatches  each  week.  Chicks  are  all  sliipped  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order  any  date  after  Feb.  ISth.  Circular  free. 
Varieties  I  rices  on : 


S.  C.  ’ 
Barred 
White 
J  ersey 


Black 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$  7.00 

$14.00 

$40.00 

$67.00 

$130.00 

8.00 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.00 

17.00 

50.00 

82.00 

160.00 

15.00 

30.00 

80.00 

•  •  •  •, 

...... 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  55,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  COCKERELS-S  C.Wi  LBghOin 

From  hens  having  ofScial  rceords  of  225  to 
300  eggs,  sired  by  pure  Tancred  males  with 
over  250-egg  ancestry  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  Cockerels  hatched  February,  March 
and  April.  All  free  from  standard  disguali- 
ffcations.  Pedigrees  furnished.  Prices  $10 
to  $25  according  to  age  and  record.  Home 
of  Lady  Brunswick — official  300-egg  bird- 
Bergen  Co.  Contest  1922-23.  New  Brunswick 
Leghorn  Farm,  R.  3,  New  Brun swick,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 
Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  rais'ed,  mature 
stock.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I-  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey 
Giants,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  White  Indian  Runner  Ducks  $15  per 
100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcels  Post 
prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


^‘SHENANDOAH  VALLEY** 

Trade  Mark  Re?.  '' 

Baby  Chicks 

ARE  SURE  TO  PLEASE  YOU  . 

Beststramsof  the  leading  varieties. 
They  •vill  make  money  for  you  just 
as  they  have  forthousands  of  others. 
Write /or  eaialoa  and  pricee,  stat-  y 
ing  variety  and  number  you  prefer  ’ 

Massanutten  Fartns  Hatchery,  Inc. 
Box  oj'  Harrisonburo,  Virginia 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eg;gs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. _ 

1  . _ Poultry.  Turkeys.  Geese. 

I*argC  SlOCK  Ducks,  Collies,  Hares, 
Pigeons,  Chicks,  Eggs.  low.  Cata,  PION¬ 
EER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


JONES’  chicks 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  wdl 
start  incubator  Nov.  17,  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Broad  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years’  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good, 
Strong,  Pure-Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313,  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.-C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN.  DEL. 

monSy  maker  chicks 

Will  Fill  Your  Pocket  Book 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  from 
prize  winners  at  many  shows. 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali¬ 
ty  and  high  egg  production. 
>If  you  want  chicks  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  you  and  will 
fill  your  pockethook,  get  our 
catalog  and  “Chick  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan."  Every  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  breeds. 
MIDDLEPOINT  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A, 
Middlepoint,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 

. — MM  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c  each;  White 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each;  Broiler 
chicks,  12c  each.  Safe  delivety  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 
Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird 
passed  by  inspector  trained  and 
authorized  by  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  Ohio  State  University. 
Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for 
high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best 
of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free.  Prices 
low  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
BOX  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 
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more 


(AbbreWated  Edidon) 

The  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloi!  for 
engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  cars  and 
motor  trucks  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E" 
How  to  Arc.  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
Read  the  A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”' 
Chart:  b  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B” 

BB  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”' 
■Where  different  grades  arc  recommended  for" 
summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommenda* 
tion  should  be  followed  during  the  entire  period 
when  freezing  temperatures  are  experienced. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s  Board  of  Automo. 
tive  Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional 
advice  on  correct  automobile  lubrication. 


Remember  the  tm  pedler  who  used  to  sell 
^  miscellaneous  pots  and  pans  ?  He  seldom 
comes  around  any  more.  For  your  wife  found 
that  really  dependable  wares  were  those  bear¬ 
ing  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  trade-mark. 
The  first  cost  may  be  a  few  cents  higher,  but 
over  the  year  there  is  a  real  cash  saving. 

With  *‘tin  pedler”  or  unbranded  oils,  too, 
there  may  be  a  small  saving  in  price.  But  once 
the  oil  is  in  your  motor,  the  saving  disappears. 
Neither  specifications”  nor  mere  looks  can 
make  one  oil  equal  to  another. 

This  season,  the  service  you  get  from  your 
car,  truck,  or  tractor  will  largely  depend  on 
the  oil  you  are  buying  right  now.  Will  it  be 
tin  pedler”  oils  and  the  chance  of  break¬ 
downs  and  lay-ups Or  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
and  dependable  operation,  day  in  and  day  out  ? 

"  Real  Economy 

This  year,  more  farmers  than  ever  before  are 
■tocking  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for  the  work  ahead. 
They  know  from  performance  that  Mobiloil  will 
save  them  real  money  in  spite  of  the  few  cents 
more  it  costs  by  the  gallon.  And  that’s  why 


many  of  them  will  make  a  special  trip  to  town— 
if  necessary  —  to  get  their  supply  of  Mobiloil. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  made  by  the  foremost 
lubrication  specialists  in  the  world.  **Tin  ped¬ 
ler”  oils  are  frequently  job  lots,  coming  from 
no  one  knows  where. 

The  crude  stocks  used  for  Mobiloil  are 
chosen  solely  for  their  lubricating  value.  The 
refining  methods 'employed  for  Mobiloil  pre¬ 
serve  the  lubricating  value  of  the  oil  intact. 

The  uniformity  of  quality  and  body  of  each 
grade  of  Mobiloil  is  assured  through  many 
added  steps  in  refining  which  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  taken  in  the  production  of  other  oils. 

These  and  other  factors  explain  why  the 
correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  almost  in¬ 
variably  shows  a  cash-saving  in  operating  costs 
over  other  oils.  And  that  economy  is  most 
striking  when  the  other  oil’s  price  per  gallon 
is  lowest. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  sold  only  by  responsible 
dealers  and  marketers.  The  correct  grade  for 
your  automobile,  motor  truck  or  tractor  is 
clearly  specified  in  the  Chart  of  Recommen¬ 
dations.  Every  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the  Chart. 
For  real  economy  make  the  Chart  your  guide. 


Chart  of 

Recommendations 


Domestic  Branches} 


New  York 
{Main  Office) 
Albany 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Des  Moines 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

New  Haven 

Oklahoma  City 

Peoria 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland,  Me. 

Rochester 

St.  Louis 

Springfield,  Mass. 


tractor 

LUBRICATION 

The  correct  engine  lubrication 
for  the  Fordson  Tractor  is  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  “A”  in  winter.  Th® 
correct  oil  for  all  other  tracton 
is  specified  in  our  chart;  Ask 
for  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


NAMES  or 
AUTOMOBILES  AND 
MOTORTRUCKS 


Anderson . 

Appcrson  (6  cyl.)  — .... 

(8  cyl.) . 

Auburn  (Model  6-63) .... 
“  All  Other 

Autocar . ; 

Buick. . . 

Cadillac  . 

Case  - 

Chalmen . 

Chandler. .  ..v,. 

Checker  Cab.... 
Chevrolet  (Models  FB  JtT) 
**  AJl  Other  Models 

Chry'sler  . 

Ocvtlind . 

.  Cole . 

0>l'bia(Dct.)(Con’t  Eng. 

”  All  Other  Models 

Cunningham.  .  . 

Davia.. 


Dodge  Bros.  . . 

Dorm  (6c>d.). 

**  All  Models 

Dort  . 

Dueaenberg.  _ _ 

Durant  Four. . .  J. .. . . . 

EJear  (4  cyl). 

"  (6  cyl). . 

Flint  . 

Ford . .■.-rffi..-;... 

Franklin ......  •  •  • 

Gardner . .  . 

Garford  (IK,  Ijj”  ton)  . 

-  AH  (3ther  Model 
G.  M.  C.  (Con’t  Eng.) . . . 

-  Models 


.\rc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

)|Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

E 

BB 

A 

A 

A 


AH  Other 

Graham  Bros . 

Gray . 

Gray  Dort  (Canada) 
Haynes  (6  cyl.)  .. 
(12cyl).-.. 

H.CS . 

Hudson  Super  Six. . . 
Hupmobtle. ........ 

Stt . —..y 

in . . 

1 

Lczingto<v(Con' 


Eog., 

Xu  Other  NmcIs 


Lmcoln 
Locomobtie. . 

Mack 

McLaughlifl-Bukk  (Can.) 
Marmon 
Maxv^ 

-  (ComT).. 

Moon  •  .  ..... 

Nadi  Four  ic  Six  . . 

-  (Com’l)  (Quad.) . 

•  All  Other  Moddi . 
Katioojd(!nd.)(Mod.6-3!) 

•  -  (Mod.6-Sl) 

•  AH  Other  Models 
Oakland  .  . 

Oidsmobile  (4  cyl.) . 

2 

Overland 


Ul  Ocher  Models 


Packard  KEight). 
AHt^hei 


her  Models 
Paige  (Cbn’t  Eng.) 

•*  (Com’l) .... 

•  AH  (Xher  Models 

Paterson . Arc.! 

Peerless  (8  cyl.) . A 

Pierce  Arrow  (2  ton). .  . .  A 

**  ”  All  Other  Models  A 

R.&V.  Knight . BB 

Reo . A 

Rickenbacker . Arc 

Roamer  (Mod.  4-75) 

All  Other  Models  A 

Rdlin .  A 

Rolls  Royce .  A 

Sayers  X  ScoviUe  (S&S) .  Arc. 
Star.  ...  ..  ...  ....  Arc 

Sreamt  Knight  ......  B 

Stephens .  A 

Stewart  (N.Y.)  (K  ton) . . 

“N.Y.dfon) . ;  A 

•  “  (Mods.7X«fl0X)  A 

•  "  AH  Other  Mo^s  A 

Studebaker .  .A 

Stutx  (4  cyf.) .  A 

“  (6  cyl.) . A 

Wcttcott  (M<m.  D-48)  .  ■  A 

"  (Mod.  60)..  A 

•  AH  Other  Models  Arc. 
White  (Mods.  15  &  20) .  Arc 

“  AllOtherComlModds  A 
Wfllys-Knight  . .  .  B 

Winton. . . Arc 

VcUowCak. . .  ..Arc 


B 

A 

( 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 


Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc' 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc, 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

E 

BB 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Are 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Are 

Are 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 


A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 


Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc- 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Are. 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 


Ate 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

£ 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

B 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

E 

BB 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc.i 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Are 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc 


Arc,  Arc 


Arc 


A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

a' 

A 

A 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

BB 

A 

Arc 


Arc. 
.■\rc 
A 
B 
Arc 
Arc  lArc. 


Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Are. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

-Arc' 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc 


A 

Arc 

A 

Are 

A 

Arc 

A 

-Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

E 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

B 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 


Arc 
Arc 
A 
A 
Arc 
AfC-lAfc 


Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

E 

BB 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Are 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

BB 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

B 

Arc 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc' 


A 
A 

Are. 

A 

h' 

A 

Arc 
A 
Arc. 
Arc- 
A 
A 
A 
A 
Arc 
Arc 
A 
Arc- 

a' 

Arc 

A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

Arc  Are 
Are.  A 
A  A 


Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

.Arc 

A 

•Are 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc.. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

E 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Are 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 


Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc 

Are 

Arc 

E 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

Are 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Ajtc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Are 

Are 

A 

A 

Are 

Are 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Are 

Arc 

A 

Are. 


Arc.  Are- 

Are 
A  {Are 

A 

A 


A 
A 

Are  IAic 


Arc.lArc. 


Art. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Af» 

At-., 

Arr, 

Ar: , 

A 

Ajftu 

a' 

Afv, 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Art' 


Are 

Are 

t 

A 

Arc, 

Art. 

A 

Are. 


Are. 

Are.  Art 
A  Ar*: 
Are  A:c. 


Arr-. 

Arc. 

Art. 

A 

Arc, 

Art. 

Ar.. 

Arc., 

A 

At.*, 


Arc 


Are. 


A 
Arc 

A 
Arc 

A 
A 

Arc. 

A  [Arc. 
A 
Arc. 

Arc 


Arc 

Arc. 

A : 

B 

Arc. 


A 

Ajc. 

a' 

Art 

A 

Are. 

A.;. 

A 

Aic. 

A 

A 

Are- 


A... 

A* 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

A 


A 

Arc, 

A  Art. 


Makes  of  Engines 

When  Used  in  Passenger  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 

(Recommendatio&s  shown  separacely  for  conveiuence) 


(Tjlods.  RU.  \VU) 


Buda 

\n  Other  Models 
Cootioental  (Mod.  B5). 

-  (Mod.B2).... 

-  (Mod.  12XD). 

•  (Mod. 

•  AU  Odwr  Models 

FalU . 

Hercules . 

Herschell^pill** 

(Modi.  15,41,801(9)) 


AU  Ocher  Models  A 
A 
A 


Hinkk^. 

Lycoming  {C  Scries) 

**  AU  Other  Models 

Rochester. . . . 

Wa«lKsha(h1ods.Y.YalcZ) 

-  (Ctj,  DU.  EU,  FU) 
*  AH  OUi^  Modds . 
Wiscondw 


A 

Arc 

Arc 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 


Arc 

Arc. 

A 


Arc. 

A 

AJ  A 


A  Arc. 


Arc  Arc 
Arc.  A 


A  A/c 


Arc. 

A 

Are 

A 

A 

Are. 

A 


A 


Arc, 

AiC. 

A 


Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Aid 

A 


Transmission  and  Differential  ^ 

Bor  tlidr  correct  lubricstion,iiM  Gatsoylc 

"CC”  or  Mobilubticaiu  a.  recommaukd  by  coeaclctt 

Chart  available  at  ail  dealen. 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


doesn’t  come  around  an 

hut  Tin  Pedler  irresponsibility  still  exis 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


Founded 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


JANUARY  17,  1925 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


**And  It  Stopped  Short,  Never  to  Go  Again** !! 


Milo  Jeffres— Lamb  Feeder — ^By  Mark  J.  Smith 


sassE 


I  want  to 

^  *, !- ;  ^  send  my  new  Cut 

;  ^"igK  Price  Catalog  FREE  to 
^  ■  ImT  every  person  who  is  think- 

M'S  ef  buying  Fencing,Sted 
Posts,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  mmMlS. 
Roofing  or  Paint. 

»  You  can  save  fully  1-3  by 

^  yAv  ordering  from  this  book  and  flHlwWOTf 
in  addition  you’ll  get  6c«er  /|EW53|S 
quality  and  satisfaction.  iS^waj^jl 
HERE'S  PROOF-READ  THIS  LETTER 

*‘I  received  fencing  and  find  1  saved  about  30c  a  rod 
by  buying  from  you  instead  of  from  local  dealers,  besides 
yours  IS  a  BETTER  fence.” —  Harry  Coffeen,  Champaign,  IIL 

REM  EM  SERF 

Jim  Brown  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 

All  my  Fencing  and  Steel  Gates  are  Double  Galvanized— that’s 
why  they  won’t  rust  out— why  my  quality  is  BETTER— why 
thqy  last  2  to  4  times  longer.  My  Carbon  Steel  Posts  are  big-  i 


>ROOF* 

SAVER 


!y*tnni»lR 


Write  for  my  catalog  today.— JZnt  Bro\ 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co, 
Dept.  3010  Cleveland,  Ohio^ 


.SAVE'^ 
^HIREO  T 
.JnikHELP 


Jjet  a  Wheel  xloe  that  saves  time  and  strength — one  that  will 
last  for  years  and  still  be  good  as  new.  Make  sure^?ra?Iron 
Age,  and  you’re  safe.  Many  tested  types  and  combLatlSi 

your  crops  from  the  timethe  first 
be  equipped  with  Seeder  Att^h^ent  Hieh  ®  double  to  single  style.  Can 

Indies; and lightstrong frame.  Tlmeesetso^toSk^^^^^^ 

IRONAGF 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

WnxEe^  include  a  full  line  of  Wheel 
Hoes  and  Seeders.  i 

MgffWWk  Affe  ll 

Garden  Tool  folder.  | 

F**  '  H.  Bateman  Co.  ’ 

631  Vashington  Sq.  ^ 

±fj  •la.delphia.  Pa.  < 


Qatekly  Con¬ 
vertible  to 
either  ftyle. 


The  Most  Successful  Gardeners  use  Harris’  Seeds 

That  s  one  reason  they  are  successful.  Another  is  that,  to  succeed  a  gardener  must  he 

'^h”  ‘o  ’’"y  seeds  to  the  best  advantage.  Harris’  seeds^re 

the  north  and  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeds  grown  further  south 
?**^'*f^  according  to  modern  scientific  methods  of  breeding  which  keen  them  ,,r.  tn 

the  highest  porsible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield  ^ 

growers  ot  Farm  Seeds,  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Gladiolus  Dahlia 
and  other  bulbs  and  many  flowering  plants.  Our  new  catalogue  in  colors  contains  many 
unusual  suggestions  for  your  garden  and  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  buying  seeds  of  a 
very  superior  quality  direct  from  the  grower  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  for  Free  CataloLe 
If  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  price  list  also  ^ 
JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  R.  F.  D.  12,  Coldwater  N.  y! 


Yield  Good  Crops 

Hart’s  seeds  are  good  seeds;  sold  at  fair 
prices ;  you  will  get  best  value  for  your 
money.  A  trial  order  will  make  you  a 
pleased  customer. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

^  describes  the  best  varieties  for  home 
i  and  market  gardens,  and  howto  grow  j 
themv  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  D.  ^ 

^has.CHari  Seed! 

WETHERSFIELD 
COHN.^ 


Best-paying,  best-producing  var¬ 
ieties— all  trae-to-name. 

Nursery  to  You  at 
Money-Saving  Prices 

on  high  quality  stock  that  pays  you  best 
projita  to  plant.  60  years  experience. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.  or  at  Liberal  Discounts  for  Cash. 

Wo  prepay  transportation  charges  — see  catalog. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

^ny  describing  over  SOO  Green's  growing  things. 
An  interesting  profit  message  for  you.  Write  for  it, 

GRE-^N'S  NURSERY  CO. 

tZ24  Creen  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


What  Lime 

* 

And  A  Simple  Device 

are  continually  getting  letters 
VV  from  subscribers  who  are  asking 
the  question  “What  kind  of  lime  should 
I  buy  or  what  is  the  best  kind  of  lime?” 
The  answer  begins  with  tliose  very  com¬ 
mon  words  used  in  answering  questions, 
“It  depends”.  It  depends  on  the  price, 
your  location,  the  distance  the  lime  must 
be  hauled  from  the  railroad,  the  amount 
of  help  available  and  how  soon  you  wish 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  lime. 

Lime  comes  in  three  forms.  There  is 
ground  limestone,  quick  lime  or  burned 
lime  and  hydrated  lime,  commonly 
known  as  “hydrate.”  In  addition  to  that 
there  are  such  lime-carrying  products  as 
oyster  shells,  marl  and  by-product  ma¬ 
terials  that  run  high  in  lime. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
individual  farm  where  lime  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  will  determine  to  a  large  extent  the 
form  in  which  it  is  to  be  bought.  Lime 
should  always  be  bought  on  the  basis  of 
the-  cost  of  sufficient  lime  to  the  acre  of 
red  clover.  To  the  cash  outlay  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  the  haul  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  the  farm,  storage  and  spread  on 
the  land.  According  to  the  Colleges  of 
Agriculture,  ground  limestone  seems  to 
be  the  cheapest  form  in  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  cases. 

Factors  That  Affect  the  Choice. 

Where  the  haul  takes  the  farmer  over 
long,  difficult,  uphill  roads,  burned  lime 
when  it  is  good  and  when  it  can  be 
bought  at  a  fair  price  delivered,  may  be 
more  economical,  but  burned  lime  is  not 
at  all  pleasant  to  handle.  The  advantage 
in  its  use  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
lime  a  piece  of  land  with  ground  lin^e- 
stone  about  four  times  as  much  ground 
limestone  -would  be  needed  as  burned 
lime.  Where  burned  lime  is  bought  by 
the  carload  it  is  more  expensive  due  to 
high  freight  rates.  The  advantage  is  in 
obtaining  locally  burned  lime. 

Hydrated  lime  is  quick  lime  that  has- 
been  allowed  to  slake.  In  other  -words 
the  burned  lime  is  allowed  to  take  on 
w-ater  to  the  point  that  the  “fire”  in  the 
quick  lime  is  lost.  It  can  be  handled 
without  the  unpleasant  effects  that  accom¬ 
pany  the  handling  of  burned  lime.  Usu¬ 
ally  about  half  as  much  hydrate  is  ap¬ 
plied  as  ground  limestone,  \vhich  is  a 
factor  where  long  hauls  are  concerned 
and  where  help  and  time  are  serious 
problems.  Both  burned  and  hydrate 
lime  have  more  high  priced  city  labor 
expended  on  them  than  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  Moreover,  the  freight  rate  is  a 
little  higher  on  these  farms  compared 
with  ground  limestone.  Hydrate  lime, 
as  we  said  before,  will  usually  act  quick¬ 
er  than  limestone  which  is  of  consider¬ 
able  value  where  a  crop  is  to  be  planted 
on  soil  that  has  not  been  limed  until  im¬ 
mediately  before  seed.  This  is  rather  a 
“close  to  the  wind”  procedure  and  not 
highly  rcommended  by  the  best  crop  ex¬ 
perts. 

Limestone  Should  Be  Ground  Fine. 

It  appears  that  limestone  that  is  ground 
to  the  proper  fineness  and  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate 
and  an  extremely  low  percentage  of  for¬ 
eign  matter,  is  cheaper  than  the  same 
product  after  it  is  burnt  and  dehydrated 
with  the  attendant  labor  and  incidental 
expenses. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
ground  limestone  and  a  farmer  should 
use  a  great  deal  of  judgment  in  selecting 
the  proper  kind.  There  are  some  lime¬ 
stones  of  little  value  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  stone  is  not  finely  ground. 
Furthermore  they  contain  a  great  deal 
of  foreign  matter  just  as  dirt  and  shale. 
Coarsely  ground  limestone  is  readily 
acted  upon  by  the  soil  moisture  and  there¬ 
fore  the  calcium  oxide  or  lime  in  the  stone 
is  not  readily  available.  Good  ground  lime¬ 
stone  should  pass  through  a  200  mesh 
seive  and  there  should  be  a  very  small 
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Shall  I  Buy? 

For  Sorting  Potatoes 

amount  of  foreign  matter  present. 

Winter  a  Good  Time  to  Haul 

Winter  is  a  good  time  to  haul  lime¬ 
stone  or  other  hme  carriers  to  the  farm 
where  it  can  be  stored  until  spring.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  under  favorable-  condi¬ 
tions  ground  limestone  can  be  spread 
'Vinter  on  fall  plovved'w 
that  IS  to  be  seeded  to  oats,  barley  and 
corn.  By  doing  this  during  the  winter 
you  are  using  labor  to  better  advantage! 
Another  advantage  to  hauling  during  the 
winter  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  roads 
^e  hard  and  it  is  possible  to  haul  heav¬ 
ier  loads  at  this  time  than  during  the 
spring  when  the  roads  are  deep  with 
mud.  There  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  the  lime  is  in  the  barn 
ready  for  the  spring  work  and  that  it 
does  not  have  to  be  hauled  through  the 
heavy  deep,  muddy  mires  that  come 
with  the  springtime. 

As  far  as  the  best  kind  of  lime  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  M'ise  farmer  will  buy  the 
form  that  covers  the  most  land  for  his 
hme  dollar  to  produce  the  cheapest 
clover,  alfalfa  or  othdb  crop. 


A  Simple  Device  for  Sorting 
Potatoes 

T  SAW  two  original  ways  of  sorting 
potatoes,  this  fall.  At  least  they  were 
new  to  me.  The  man  using  them  grows 
about  two  thousand  bushels  a  year  and 
the  device  seems  to  work  well  for  a 
business  of  that  size.  He  does  not  sort 
m  the  field,  thinking  that  it  would  take 
more  time  than  the  way  he  does  it. 
When  he  is  marketing  from  the  field  in 
the  fall,  he  picks  them  up  in  crates  and 
hauls  to  the  barn  floor.  Here  he  has 
a  shallow  box  about  two  feet  square,  on 
legs  a  little  higher  tlian  tlie  heighth  of  a 
crate  and  with  one  side  of  the  box  oper^ 

•  He  dumps  a  bushel  of  potatoes  into  this 
box,  puts  a  crate  under  the  open  side, 
and  as  the  potatoes  are  pulled  into  the 
crate  he  picks  out  the  small  ones,  the 
misshapen  and  those  that  are  sunburned. 
This  is  much  faster  than  dumping  them 
on  the  floor  gnd  picking  them  up,  as 
only  the  culls  are  handled  separately. 
When  he  begins  to  store  in  the  cellar, 
another  method  is  used,  tie  has  de¬ 
signed  and  made,  what  might  be  called 
a  grader,  but  on  a  different  plan  than  the 
commercial  grader.  It  consists  of  a 
square  trough,  one  end  projecting  into 
the  cellar  window,  the  other  end  just 
high  enough  so  that  potatoes  can  be 
dumped  into  it  from  a  truck,  and  long 
enough  so  the  potatoes  slide  down  it 
slowly. 

A  Chute  That  Sorts  for  Size 

The  bottom  of  tlie  trough  if  made 
from  strips  running  lengthwise,  and  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  the  small  potatoes 
to  drop  through,  where  they  are  deflect¬ 
ed  into  another  crate.  The  strips  that 
form  the  bottom  are  wider  on  top  than 
on  the  bottom,  so  that  potatoes  starting 
to  fall  through  will  not  become  wedged. 
Iron  rods  run  crosswise  through  the 
strips,  dividing  the  slits  into  squares. 

As  the  potatoes  are  dumped  into  the 
trough,  the  owner  stands  beside  it,  to 
keep  them  moving  and  to  remove  mis¬ 
shapen  and  green  tubers,  which  as  he 
sees  it  is  the  advantage  over  a  commer¬ 
cial  grader  which  does  not  do  that.  An¬ 
other  advantage  is  the  small  investment 
which  it  represents.  Both  ways  of  grad¬ 
ing  have  been  used  for  several  years  and 
so  are  well  tried  out.— H.  L.  CosHne, 
New  York. 


Speaking  of  Prolificacy 
^  A  Hampshire  ewe  at  Walnut  Hal  Farms, 
Kentucky,  several  years  ago  gave  birth 
twins  in  January,  had  twins  a 
September  and  had  a  single  Tamh 
lowing  April. 
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Milo  Jeffres-Lamb  Feeder 

An  Interesting  Story  of  How  One  Man  Makes  Money  With  Winter  Lambs 


Appreciation  of  New  York  as  an 

agricultural  state  is  increased  when  we 
view  the  wonderfully  productive  Genesee 
valley.  The  provincial  feeling  recedes 
when  we  see  Texas  steers  grazing  on  Livingston 
County  bluegrass  pastures  and  thousands  of 
western  range. feeder-lambs  on  feed  in  our  west¬ 
ern  New  York  counties. 

A  sheep  barn  large  enough  to  accommodate 
eighteen  hundred  feeder  lambs,  equipped  with 
electric  lights  and  a  telephone  is  quite  a  novel 
sight — ^yet  that  is  what 'we  saw  on  the  farm  of 
Milo  A.  Jeffres  of  Perry,  New  York,  who  is  the 
largest  lamb  feeder  in  that  section  and  probably 
the  most  extensive  in  the  State.  Last  season  he 
fed  out  three  thousand  head  of  lambs. 

When  the  subject  of  sheep  is  brought  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  Perry,  the 
question  is  at  once  ask¬ 
ed:  “Do  you  know  Milo 
Jeffres?”  In  order  that 
I  might  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  affirmative, 

Charles  Fausold,  the 
genial  Superintendent  of 
Perry’s  Public  Schools, 
offered  to  take  me  out 
to  the  feeding  plant  of 
this  well-known  sheep¬ 
man.  We  found  Mr. 

Jeffres  to  be  a  modest, 
quiet  business  man  whose 
business  is  feeding  lambs 
profitably — a  business  in 
which  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Jeffres’  barn 
equipment  is  built  for 
utility  and  efficiency  in 
handling  a  large  number 
of  lambs  with  a  minimum 
of  help — in  addition  to 
the  large  barn  mention¬ 
ed  above,  he  has  a  smaller  one  built  purposely 
for  the  business  in  which  he  fed  five  hundred  and 
sixty  head  last  season  in  one  bunch — a  third  bam 
is  located  some  distance  away.  Mr.  Jeffres  and 
three  other  men  do  the  work,  and  on  Sundays 
he  and  one  other  man  takes  care  of  twenty-three 
hundred  head-  It  was  explained  that  the  tele¬ 
phone  in  the  barn  saves  the  women  at  the  house 
steps,  as  well  as  the  men  at  the  bam.  Electric 
lights  make  it  possible  to  work  the  same  length 
of  days  both  summer  and  winter.  Seventy  barrel 
storage  tanks  hold  the  water  which  is  pumped 
from  the  wells  by  a  windmill. 

Light  western,  lambs  are  preferred  for  feeding 
— an  average  weight  of  around  thirty-eight  pounds 
is  considered  best,  but  available  lambs  are  getting 
heavier  from  year  to  year.  Black  faced  lambs 
are  not  like  for  this  purpose.  The  white-faced 
lambs  carrying  a  considerable  amount  of  Merino 
blood  have  the  ability  to  do  well  when  bunched 
closely  in  large  numbers.  The  reason  that  lambs 
hre  fed  out  in  preference  to  the  keeping  of  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  is  that  a  greater  volume  is  possible  and 
it  does  away  with  the  need  for  a  lot  of  pasture, 
iThe  month  of  May  sees  the  last  of  them  go. 

The  Jeffres  farm  consists  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  and  practically  all  of  the  roughage  fed 
is  raised.  When  the  lambs  are  on  full  feed  of 
grains,  such  as  are  fed  on  this  farm,  they  do  not 


By  MARK  J.  SMITH 

consume  much  hay.  Ten  carloads  of  grain  were 
fed  last  season.  The  large  amount  of  manure 
produced  is  drawn  out  continuously  through  the 
winter — ^the  men  were  at  work  when  we  were 
there  using  a  plow  to  break  up  the  manure  so  that 
it  could  be  handled  easier. 

The  lambs  are  put  in  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber — those  that  are  clipped  are  sold  forepart  of 
May,  the  others  go  when  they  are  ready — usually 
start  selling  in  February,  and  it  is  desired  to  get 
rid  of  wooled  ones  by  April  tentli.  Mr.  Jeffres 
said  that  the  first  load  last  season  vvas  too  heavy, 
and  received  a  cut  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a 
pound — out  of  the  remainder  there  were  only 
ten  that  did  not  bring  top  price.  It  was  pointed 


A  Bunch  of  Fat  Lambs  in  the  Stockyards,  Ready  for  Market, 


salvage  feeds  have  been  used.  The  lambs  have 
done  fully  as  well  on  salvage  wheat  as  when  fed 
salvage  corn,  but  more  salvage  corn  would  be  fed 
if  lower  in  price  and  more  available.  When  the 
lambs  have  been  on  salvage  feed  and  are  given 
good  com,  they  turn  down  the  good  corn,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  grain  is  mixed  on  the  barn  floor — it  then 
goes  into  a  big  bin  in  the  basement  of  the  large 
barn.  The  lambs  are  fed  in  flat  bottom  troughs 
until  started  nicely  and  then  self  feeders  are  used. 
Gates  are  so  arranged  that  the  lambs  are  shut 
away  from  hay  racks  while  they  are  being  filled. 
The  barn  in  which  560  head  were  fed  last  year 
has'  a  self  feeder  in  each  corner — feed  was  hauled 
on  flat  racks  to  this  barn  and  shoveled  through 
the  windows  into  the  self  feeders.  I  asked  Mr- 

Jeffres  if  he  fed  much 
‘corn  fodder  and  if  he 
liked  it  as  roughage — ^he 
replied  that  he  liked  it, 
but  that  it  was  hard  _  to 
keep  it  from  spoiling 
when  put  in  the  bam. 
He  usually  has  enough 
corn  fodder  to  last  until 
about  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  prefers  to  feed 
it  in  slatted  racks — this 
year  eight  acres  were 
drilled.  Other  roughage 
fed  consists  of  bean 
pods,  straw,  and  about 
eighty  tons  of  hay  i  n 
1924.  Salt  is  mixed  with 
the  grain.  Water  is  kept 
before  the:  lambs  con¬ 
tinuously  —  float  valves 
shut  it  off.  No  condi¬ 
ments  are  fed  except 
charcoal,  which  as  prev¬ 
iously  mentioned,  they 
get  from  the  salvage 


out  to  us  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  grain, 
lambs  could  be  sent  when  ripe — when  a  carload 
was  ready  they  could  go.  The  heavy  lambs  can¬ 
not  be  held  to  advantage,  and  for  this  reason  the 
lighter  lambs  are  more  satisfactory.  The  lambs 
are  kept  in  practically  all  the  time-  The  average 
gain  put  on  is  around  thirty  pounds  per  head,  the 
grain  cost  per  pound  of  gain  being  approximately 
six  cents. 

One  of  the  most  unique  things  about  Mr.  Jef¬ 
fres  and  his  operations  is  that  he  is  an  authority 
and  a  specialist  in  the  purchase  and  feeding  of 
salvage  grains.  He  says  that  he  will  feed  any 
type  of  f^eed  that  will  make  economical  gains.  It 
is  always  in  season  for  him  to  buy  a  few  carloads 
of  salvage  feeds.  Two  thousand  bushels  of  cull 
beans  are  fed  a  year.  For  a  long  time,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  around  Perry,  it  was  believed  that  beans 

were- not  a  good  feed  for  lambs — now  they  are  —  - - —  - -  - 

considered  very  valuable.  Mr.  Jeffres  is  a  great  College  of  Agriculture  and  through  the  meetings 
believer  in  salvage  grains— he  finds  that  lambs  at  the  College  and  the  publicity  that  she  received, 
keep  healthier  and  do  better  than  when  fed  sound  many 
s.  He  points  out  that  charcoal  is  recognized 
a  condiment,  and  they  get  enough  to  benefit 


About  one  thousand  head  were  shorn  in  1924. 
]Mr.  Jeffres  said  he  thought  it  paid,  but  that  it 
made  more  work  in  the  house.  The  lambs  are 
bought  in  the  west  and  when  finished  go  to  Jer¬ 
sey  City. 

The  lambs  during  the  feeding  season  at  this 
famous  plant  are  not  neglected  in  any  way-— I 
was  told  tliat  Mr.  Jeffres  practically  lives  with 
his  lambs.  This  great  feeder  takes  care  of  his 
lambs.  Mr.  Jeffres  is  a  very  modest  man,  but  I 
heard  from  other  sources  that  his  lambs  take  good 
care  of  him. 


A  Famous  Cow  Dies 

OOD  old  Glista  Ernestine  is  dead.  She  liv- 

_ Led  to  the  ripe  age  of  sixteen  years.  In  many 

respects,  Glista  was  the  most  famous  cow  that 
ever  lived.  She  belonged  to  the  New  York  State 


grains. 


as  a  condiment,  and  tney  get  enougn  to  oenent  is  ueiievcu  Luai  sue 

them,  also  the  salvage  feeds  being  dry,  it  does  any  cow  the  world  has  ever  known, 

_ 1 _ ic  r\f  milk  and  '7.1 


farmers  all  over  the  East  came  to  know 
about  her. 

It  is  believed  that  she  produced  more  milk  than 

Her  record 


away  with  buying  water,  for,  as  he  says,  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  get  that  out  of  the  well.  In  starting  larnbs 
on  feed  more  trouble  has  been  experienced  with 
scours  where  new  com  has  been  fed  than  when 


is  202,005  pounds  of  milk  and  7>342  pounds  of 
fat.  During  eight  years  of  her  life,  she  made 
a  record  of  an  average  of  17,600  pounds  of  milk 


a  vear. 


?0 
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•  Our  Tax  Program 

I.  The  abolition  of  a  direct  State  tax  on 
property. 

II.  No  further  reduction  of  income  taxes  un¬ 
til  government  expenses  are  reduced. 

III.  Discontinuance  of  the  issuing  of  tax  ex¬ 

empt  securities. 

IV.  A  carefully  prepared  detailed  budget  for 

every  government  unit  from  the  nation 
to  the  county. 

y.  Full  publicity  and  information  to  tax¬ 
payers  showing  the  exact  purposes,  with 
amounts,  for  which  taxes  are  spent. 

VI.  We  are  also  in  favor  of: 

^  1.  Larger  taxation  of  personal  property. 

‘  2.  Gasoline  sales  tax,  and 

3.  Taxing  billboards  along  sides  of  State 
highways. 


Kill  a  Kow 

American  Agriculturist  believes  in  the 
future  of  the  dairy  business,  but  success  will 
be  more  difficult  than  ever  for  men  who  have 
from  one  to  a  dozen  cows  in  their  herd  which  are 
not  paying  their  keep.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that 
if  you  own  animals  of  doubtful  producing  value, 
we  know  of  no  better  wa}?’  by  which  you  can  help 
yourself  and  the  whole  dairy  industry  than  by 
fatting  these  individuals  and  either  selling  or  eat¬ 
ing  them. 

The  response  to  qur  “Kill  A  Kow”  campaign 
shows  that  dairymen  are  thinking  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  as  they  never  have  before.  But  that  think¬ 
ing  should  be  translated  into  action.  Look  over 
your  herd,  pick  out  one  whose  production  is  be¬ 
low  what  it  should  be,  then  drop  us  a  line  or  sign 
the  blank  on  page  58  telling  ns  that  you  will  ge|; 
rid  of  her  before  March  1st. 


to  the  stockholders.  Through  it  there  runs  a 
spirit  of  idealism  and  high-mindedness,  looking 
toward  the  true  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
Slate’s  citizens, 

American  Agriculturist  is  non-partisan  in 
politics.  We  do  not  always  agree  with  Governor 
Smith,  but  we  always  admire  his  great  ability  and 
his  sincerity  of  purpose. 

“What  ever  the  short-comings,”  the  Governor 
says,  “of  representative  democratic  government 
may  be,  it  nevertheless  remains  the  best  form  of 
government  so  far  devised  by  the  brains  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  man.*  *  *  *  Let  us  hope  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Providence  that  all  traces  of  selfish  motives 
may  be  removed  from  our  hearts  and  our  minds 
and  that  we  might  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  our 
duties  with  an  eye  single  to  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State,  whom  it  is  my  great 
honor  and  high  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  repre¬ 
sent.  ♦  *  *  * 

“The  smoke  and  dust  o-f  political  warfare  have 
been  swept  away.  The  political  rancor  of  the  re¬ 
cent  conflict  has  ceased.  *  ♦  Above  all  others 

concerned,  1  certainly  do  not  believe  I  should 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  great  office  to  which 
I  have  been  elected  with  any  partisan  purpose, 
standing  alone  as  I  do  to  represent  my  party 
among  the  elected  State  officers.  What  I  recom¬ 
mend  I  believe  with  all  the  faith  I  have  in  me  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  this  great  State.” 

The  Governor  then  proceeds  to  make  his  re¬ 
port  of  work  accomplished  by  the  State  and 
recommendations  of  what  he  thinks  should  be 
done  in  the  future. 

The  report  on  the  State  business  and  the 
recommendations  included  a  careful  statement  of 
the  financial  condition  of  tlie  State,  together  with 
a  discussion  of  the  tax  burden.  He  outlines  the 
State’s  needs,  his  recommendations  covering 
water  power,  forests  and  agriculture,  and  his  mes¬ 
sage  includes  discussions  and  recommendations 
in  the  State’s  transporatlon  problems,  welfare 
work  and  the  business  administration  in  the  State 
government,  with  recommendations  for  reorgani¬ 
zation  and  consolidation  of  government  bureaus 
and  commissions.  From  time  to  time  we  will  dis¬ 
cuss  these  suggestions  in  later  issues  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

One  of  the  most  important  topics  emphasized  in 
the  message  is  the  millions  of  State  money,  much 
of  which  is  being  wasted'  annually  on  the  Barge 
'  Canal.  The  Governor  points  out  that  in  the  six 
years  beginning  with  1919  and  ending  with  1924, 
the  State  has  spent  a  total  of  $31,700,077  on  the 
Barge  Canal,  and  in  order  to  maintain  it  there 
must  be  spent  during  the  coming  year  $5,252,695 
more;  and  there  are  pending  against  the  State 
claims  for  damage  because  of  the  canal,  which 
amount  to  nearly  $:§4,ooo,ooo. 

From  all  of  this  waste  of  money  there  has  been 
to  the  people  of  the  State  comparatively  little  re¬ 
turn.  The  Governor  figures  that  since  the  Barge 
Canal  began  operation  in  1919  "it  has  carried  a 
yearly  average  of  only  1,640,481  tons;  while  the 
old  Erie  CanM  used  to  average  around  5,500,00'® 
tons  a  year.  Governor  Smith  rightly  states  that 
the  operation  of  the  Barge  Canal  is  one  of  the 
big  holes  in  the  State’s  finances  and  that  there 
ought  to  he  a  careful  study  made  of  the  canal 
from  which  recommendations  could  he  formed 
that  would  enable  the  people  of  the  State  to  re¬ 
alize  on  this  great  investment. 


the  Game  Commission  to  visit  southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farms  and  see  for  themselves  at  first  hand 
the  deer  situation  in  Atlantic,  Cape  May,  Cum¬ 
berland  and  adjacent  counties.  We  understand 
that  the  Board  flatly  refused  to  even  take  this  one 
step  to  inform  themselves. 

Instance  after  instance  can  be  cited  both  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  were  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  damage  have  been  caused  to  or¬ 
chards  and  to  crops  and  garden  truck  by  depreda¬ 
tions  of  deer,  and  the  question  must  soon  be  met 
ag  to  which  people  want  the  most — food  produc¬ 
tion  or  wild  game.  It  certainly  gives  those  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  suffered  losses  food  for  serious 
thought  when  the  Game  Commission  refuses  even 
to  consider  properly  this  important  problem.  Is 
it  now  time  for  the  farmers  on  their  part  to  give 
some  consideration  as  to  how  hoards  of  this  kind 
can  be  removed  ? 


An  Unfair  Embargo  on  Potatoes 

The  British  Government  has  placed  an  em¬ 
bargo  upon  potatoes  imported  from  the 
United  States  to  England  and  Wales.  The  claim 
is  made  that  the  reason  for  the  embargo  is  tliat 
there  are  no  potato  bugs  in  England,  and  that 
there  is  danger  of  importing  them  from  the 
United  States.  However,  it  is  very  significant 
that  potatoes  from  Canada  are  not  included  in  the 
embargo;  and  the  potato  hugs  are  just  as  mucli>i 
nuisance  in  Canada  as  they  are  here. 

The  real  reason,  therefore,  seems  to  he  a  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  part  of  the  British  against  po¬ 
tato  growers  in  this  country.  It  comes  as  a  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  blow  at  this  time  to  producers  in 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New; 
Jersey,  because  we  have  such  a  large  crop  tliis 
year  and  the  price  is  so  low.  Potatoes  in  one  up¬ 
state  town  were  being  carred  at  38  cents  a  bushel 
only  a  few  days  ago. 

The  embargo  against  potato  hugs  Is  simply  a 
subterfuge  following  out  the  old  discriminating 
British  policy  of  building  up  British  trade  even 
at  the  expense  of  everybody  else.  American  p6- 
litical  leaders  should  take  action  such  as  this  none 
too  kindly.  During  the  War,  the  American  farm¬ 
er  strained  every  nerve  to  feed  the  world.  Since 
the  War,  he  has  continually  suffered.  If  Ameri¬ 
can  farming  is  to  endure,  and  the  United  States 
to  maintain  its  agriculture  and  its  other  business, 
it  must  have  at  least  the  same  protection  in  build¬ 
ing  up  its  business  and  its  trade  that  great  com-' 
mercial  rivals,  like  England,  are  giving  theirs. 


Home  Rule  for  Prohibition  ' 

The  city  of  Watertowm,  New  York,  has 
taken  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  into 
its  own  hands  by  the  passing  of  strict  regula¬ 
tions  and  by  quick  punishment  of  all  violators. 
It  is  said  that  other  cities  are  considering  do¬ 
ing  the  same  thing. 

Such  local  action  gives  the  best  promise  of 
real  enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act.  The  war 
against  the  saloon  made  little  progress  until 
the  local  option  act  put  the  power  for  fighting 
booze  into  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


Governor  Smith’s  Message 

Governor  SIMITLPS  annual  message  to 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  is  one  of  the 
best  written  and  most  sensible  Stale  papers  it  has 
been  our  pleasure  to  read  in  some  time.  In  his 
message,  the  Governor  likens  the  State  to  a  great 
business  corporation  in  which  the  people  are  the 
stockholders;  the  legislature  is  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors;  and  the  governor  is  the  president.  The 
distinction  is  made,  however,  that,  the  State  should 
and  does  pay  particular  attention  to  the  welfare 
or  human  side  of  its  people.  His  message  is  tlie 
president’s  report  to  the  board  of  direct?  rs  and 


New  Jersey  Farmers  Should  Have 
Square  Deal 

Many  of  the  leading  farm  associations  in 
New  Jersey  are  incensed  at  the  unfair  treat¬ 
ment  that  they  and  their  farmers  have  received 
from  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Fish  and  Game 
Commission.  We  have  before  in  these  columns 
mentioned  the  serious  menace  to  the  crops  and 
orchards  of  New  Jersey,  caused  by  the  increasing 
number  of  deer. 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  this  problem, 
agricultural  leaders  representing  several  of  the 
Important  farm  associations  of  the  State  invited 


I  AM  indebted  to  a  Pennsylvania  reader  for  the 
following  story  of  the  World  War: 

A  captain  in  tlie  army  was  taking  a  good  look¬ 
ing  girl  through  a  hospital.  They  came  after  ai 
time  to  a  cot  of  a  wounded  British  boy,  and  the 
captain  told  the  girl  that  this  boy  had  killed  five 
Germans  and  brought  in  two  prisoners. 

The  girl  asked  the  hoy  how  he  did  it,  and  lool^ 
iiig  up  at  the  girl,  he  said:  “With  my  hands.” 

Whereupon  the  girl  was  so  pleased  that  she 
kissed  the  hoy’s  hand  seven  times. 

In  the  next  cot  lay  a  wounded  Yankee  boy  and 
the  captain  told  the  girl  this  hoy  had  killed  nin0 
Germans  and  brought  in  five  prisoners. 

The  girl  asked  him  how  he  did  it,  and  he  look¬ 
ed  up  at  her  prettv  face  and  said : 

“I  BIT  ’EM!’’ 


American  Agriculturist,  January  17,  1925  _  U 

The  W onders  of  the  Sun’s  Eclipse 

The  First  Time  in  a  Century  This  Ma§ic  Event  Comes  to  A.  A.  Country 


A  TOTAL  eclipse  of  the  sun — the  first  in 
this  part  of  the  country  since  New  Eng¬ 
landers  saw  one  in  1806 — will  take  place  on 
January  24,  1925-  New  York  State  will  be 
crossed  by  this  eclipse  and  since  it  is  such  an 
important  and  wonderful  sight,  everyone 
within  traveling  distance  of  its  path  should 
know  when  it  will  occur  and  where  to  go  to 
see  it. 

The  central  line  of  the  total  eclipse  enters 
New  York  State  at  Buffalo  and  passes  very 
near  to  Warsaw,  Watkins,  Owego,^  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Ellenville,  Newburgh  and  Fishkill.  It 
leaves  the  state  at  Carmel,  crossing  into  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  it  passes  over  New  Haven, 
then  re-enters  New  York  to  cross  Long  Is¬ 
land  and  so  out  to  sea. 

“Totality”  occurs  at  or  shortly  after  9 
o’clock.  Those  who  possibly  can  should  watch 
from  7;30  to  10:30,  for  the  advance  of  the 
phenomenon  and  its  after-effects  are  equally 


fascinating  things  about  a  solar  eclipse  and 
there  is  also  a  great  store  of  legend  and  lore 
about  previous  .experiences.  “Old-times”  tell 
us  of  chickens  going  to  roost  in  mid-morning, 
of  COW'S  coming  home  in  the  unnatural  dark¬ 
ness  to  be  milked.  These  tales  are  confirmed 
by  w'l'iters  in  scientific  journals  who  state  that 
“the  behavior  of  domestic  animals  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  to  observe.” 

Shadow  Moves  Rapidly 

Even  wdien  one  is  prepared  for  the  eclipse, 
the  awe-inspiring  features  can  hardly  be  an¬ 
ticipated.  Prof.  Jlenry  Norris  Russell  says  of 
this  spectacular  effect: 

“By  9  o’clock,  when  only  a  narrow  crescent 
of  the  sun  remains  in  sight,  the  country  will 
take  on  a  w^eird  appearance.  The  light  from 
the  sun’s  edge  is  not  merely'  fainter,  but  is 
different  in  color, and  quality.  All  the  color 
values  of  the  landscape  become  altered — 


shines  that  wonderful  fringe  of  light  which  the 
astronomer  has  named  the  corona — the  crown 
of  the  sun — and  which  he  is  willing  to  travel 
far  to  observe  for  the  few  minutes  during 
which  the  sun  is  totally  eclipsed,  because  it  is 
at  this  time  alone  that  the  corona  can  be  seen. 

Much  Happens  in  Two  Minutes 

Observers  are  urged  to  be  prepared  with 
dark  or  smoked  glasses,  for  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  one  look  directly  at  the  sun 
before  totality  without  this  protection.  If 
you'  are  familiar  with  the  “starry  firmament” 
you  will  recognize  some  of  the  brighter  planets 
and  stars  near  the  sun.  Venus,  Mercury  and 
Jupiter  will  be  grouped  to  the  west  of  the  sun, 
while  Altair,  a  first  magnitude  star,  will  shine 
to  the  northwest  and  beyond  it  the  brillant 
star  Vega.  But  the  streamers  (a  mere  million 
miles  or  so:)  of  the  corona  will  be  the  greatest 
objects  of  interest.  Both  before  and  after 
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PATH  OF  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF/  THE  SUN.  FROM  GREAT  LAKES  TO  THE  SEA 
In  all  cities  and  towns  lying  in  the  area  shaded  on  the  map  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  January  24  next  will  be  total.  In  all  other  places  shown  on  the  ^p  there  will 
be  a  partial  eclipse.  The  shadow  of  the  moon  moves  from  west  to  east  across  the  face  of  the  land.  New  York  City  is  4)artly  within  and  partly  without  the  zone 
of  totality.  The  sweep  of  the  phenomenon  is  right  through  American  Agriculturist  territory.  Courtesy  of  the  Netv  York  Sun 


interesting.  Select  a  hilltop  clear  of  trees, 
with  nothing  toward  the  southeast  which  can 
be  the  source  of  smoke  or  mist.  Be  sure  that 
the  road  is  kept  open  if  the  Tveather  before 
January  24  is  snowy.  Select  your  observation 
point  well  in  advance  and  for  a  few  days  pre¬ 
vious  observe  the  position  of  the  sun  at  that 
time  in  the  morning. 

What  Causes  An  Eclipse 

A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  caused  by  the 
passage  of  the  moon  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth  in  such  a  way  as  to  cast  a  shadow  on 
.the  earth.  Under  certain  circumstances  the 
eclipse  will  be  total,  under  others,  only  partial. 
Puring  total  eclipse,  the  shadow  of  the  moon 
at  any  moment  is  approximately  round.  It 
traverses  a  long  and  narrow  track  across  the 
earth  which  is  called  the  path  of  totality.  Its 
, width  at  the  maximum  is  about  168  miles,  and 
in  the  present  case  is  about  110  miles.  Hence 
’every  one  within  a  distance  of  50  miles  of  the 
central  line  of  totality  will  see  the  eclipse,  but 
it  will  not  last  for  the  same  length  of  time 
everywhere.  The  duration  will  be  greatest 
at  the  central  line,  and  will  diminish  to  a  few 
•econds  just  within  the  e^^of  the  shadow. 

,  Scientists  tell  us  rf^^BBsteresting  and 


usually  in  a  most  uncanny  fashion. 

“The  obscurity  steadily  grows.  At  two  or 
three  minutes  before  totality  the  moon’s 
shadow  comes  into  sight  in  the  west,  darken¬ 
ing  all  the  sky  and  advancing  with  tremend¬ 
ous  speed.  On  the  present  occasion,  where  the 
sun  is  low  in  the  sky  the  shadow  will  come 
almost  directly  downward  out  of  space.  The 
darkening  of  the  westeriT  sky  should  be  rapid 
and  very  striking. 

“This  crowns  the  impression  made  by  the 
strange  coloring  and  the  advancing  gloom. 
No  one  who  has  seen  it  can  doubt  the  ancient 
tales  of  battles  stopped  in  their  highest  heat 
by  an  eclipse.  It  really  seems  as  if  the  sun 
had  gone  out,  even  that  the  world  is  coming 
to  an  end. 

“But  the  precious  seconds  of  totality  are 
too  few  to  spend  in  alarm.  The  moment  that 
the  darkness  sets  in  all  eyes  must  turn  toward 
the  vanished  sun.  In  a  few  second  one  realizes 
that  it  is  not  by  any  means  pitch  dark,  but 
much  more  like  a  moonlight  night.  Only  a 
few  of  the  brighter  stars  can  be  seen  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  finding  one’s  way  about. 
The  sky  is  not  black,  but  a  deep  slaty  blue. 
In  it  hangs  the  disk  of  the  moon,  slaty-blue 
like  the  sky,  and  around  the  moon’s  edge 


totality,  shadow  bands  will  play  over  white 
surfaces  such  as  snowy  fields  and  roads.  To 
quote  Dr.  Russell  again : 

*‘A11  too  soon  the  short  totality,  lasting 
hardly  more  than  two  minutes  at  the_  most, 
will  come  to  an  end;  and  now  is  the  time  to 
watch  for  things  which  are  better  left  un¬ 
locked  at  as  the  sun  goes  into  the  shadow,  lest 
the  observer’s  eyes  be  dazzled.  Just  before 
the  end  of  totality,  the  inner  corona  brightens 
preceptibly;  then  something  far  brighter, 
shining  with  a  white,  steady  light,  appears. 
This  is  not  the  sun  itself,  but  its  hot  lower 
atmosphere — as  becomes  clear  a  second  or 
two  later,  when  the  sun’s  surface,  incompar¬ 
ably  more  brilliant,  bursts  forth.  The  air  fills 
with  light,  drowning  out  the  outer  corona  at 
once  and  the  inner  corona  after  a  minute  or 
so.  The  great  spectacle  is  over.” 

There  will  not  be  another  total  eclipse  until  2024.  So 
unless  you  expect  to  live  till  then,  do  not  miss  this  one! 

(Eclipse  coupons,  upon  which  amateurs  can  record 
observations  which  may  be  of  great  value  and  interest 
to  scientists,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Scientific 
American,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City.  There 
are  seven  simple  questions  to  be  airswered,  and 
fortunately  situated  amateurs  may  happen  to  collect 
data  which  trained  observers  mias.) 
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Bird^s^eye  View  of  the 
McCormick  -  Deering 

Tractor 


iranmoe- 


BcntNC 


n.m. 


— Just  about  the  view 
the  operator  has  as  he 
steps  up  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  takes  the 
seat*  One  day  he  may 
be  sighting  along  the 
belt  to  the  belt  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  next 
day  steering  across 
his  fields. 


Notice  the  dear  view  ahead,  the  handy  controls.  Make  note  of  the 
roomy  platform,  the  wide  protective  fenders,  the  comfortable  s^t, 
the  autotype  steering,  the  tool  box,  the  brakes,  the  removable  lugs,  the  draw¬ 
bar  with  its  range  of  adjustment,  the  wide  belt  pulley  and  its  sensible  location. 

Then  there  are  the  many  McCormick^Beering  features  you  cannot  see 
here  such  as  the  crankshaft  and  main  ball  bearings  guaranteed  for  life  the 
removable  cylinders,  the  unit  main  frame,  the  ball  and  roller  bearings  at  28 
points,  the  throttle  pvernor,  the  perfected  lubrication,  etc.  Everything  is 

inside.  Remember  this  tractor  reaches  the  farm  complete 
with  all  the  features  named  above. 


Note  the  little  round  plate  in  the  center  of  the  platform.  That  is  where 
^he  Power  Take-'Off  attaches— the  great  new  feature  through  which  you  can 
mn  the  mechanism  of  grain  binders,  corn  pickers,  etc.,  by  power  conveyed 

from  the  tractor  through  a  revolving  shaft.  One  of  the  greatest  of  recent 
tractor  improvements. 


Write  us  for  fiill  illustrated  catalog  about  the  McCormictDeering  Tractor  Use 
your  tractor  for  winter  belt  work  and  be  well  acquainted  with  it  by  springs  work 


iNTERNATIONAt  HARVESTER  CoMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  (Incorporated)  Chicago,  Iliinois 


VSfi- 


93  Branch  Houses  in  the  U.  S.;  the  following  in  American  Agriculturist  territory) — Albany 
Auburn,  Boston,  Buffalo,  himira,  Harrisburg,  Ogdensburg,  Philadelphia  and  'Pittsburgh 
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M  c  C  O  RMICK-DEERING  TRACTORS 


P<»  •  name  for 

this  new  cabbage,  the  best 
all  aronnd  variety  ever  pro- 
'  '  ‘  Con- 


daced.  Sanpla  Packet  Free, 

tcBt  for  this  Cash  Prize  open 
to  anyone  having  a  garden — 
but  only  one  person  to  the 
family.  Our  New  Garden 
and  Plant  Guide  folly  ex¬ 
plains  the  conditions  of  this 
contest.  Write  for  it  today. 


FOR  10cSfsr^^“” 


„  .  „  .  postpaid,  one  packet  each  of  new  80  day 

Tomato  PnnceOT  Radish,  Self  Growing  Celery,  Ear^ 
Arrow-Head  Cabbage,  PuUerton  Market  Lettuce  and  12 
varwties  choice  Flower  seeds.  GaaraateeS  ta  please.  Every 
garde^r  and  planter  should  try  this  wonderful  collection 
•f  Northern  Grown  Seeds. 


Pon’t  fail  to  get  our  New  Garden  and  Plant  Guide.  Copy 
mailed  free;  tells  all  about  the  Big  Cash  Prize.  Write  today. 

.Great  Hortkeni  Seed  Co.,  fe  Dept.  801  Rockford,  liEnoit 


DPD  SEEDS 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 


-None  Better—  55  years 
selling  good  seeds  to  satisfied 
customers.  Pnees  oelow  all 
others.  Extra  lot  tree  m  all 
orders  1  fill  Big  free  eata* 
logue  has  over  7(W  pictures  ol 
vegef  ables  and  flowers.  Send 
your  and  neighbors' addresses, 
ti.  Ha  SHUMWav.  RocKfora,  & 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  Ameirican  Agriculturist 


WANTED! 


A.  A. 

Salesmen 


In  Western  New  York, 
Northern  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey 


have  found  that  the  read- 
ers  of  A.  A.  make  the  best 
salesman  for  us.  If  you  are  so 
situated  that  you  can  leave  the 
farm  and  want  steady  employ¬ 
ment  and  earn  good  money, 
write  us  a  letter  and  state  just 
what  experience  you  have  had 
in  selling. 


E.  C.  WEATHERBY 
461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


The  “Acme”  plants 
them  deep,  fast  as  you 
can  walk,  and  without 
packing  the  soil— the 
cheapest  and 
best  way  to 


plant  po¬ 
tatoes. 

AH 

Practical 
Stylea 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Strong,  Neat 
and  they 
Work  Right 


Years  of  experience 
have  taught  us  what 
the  farmer  needs  in 
planters.  Every  prac¬ 
tical  style  is  foimd  in 
the  “Acme”  line  and 
each  style  made  in  the 
b«t  way — first  class  ma¬ 
terial,  first  class  workman¬ 
ship.  You’ll  never  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  an  “Acme”  tool. 
Insist  on  an  “Acme”  when  you 
go  to  your  dealer. 

Free  Potato  Book 
Booklet  “The  Acme 
of  Potato  Profit,” 
valuable  pointers 
in  potato  growing, 
free.  Write  today 
to  Dept.  21 


;Pqtia tx)  I mpl  e meo^v  CiG. 

-  '  Traverse  City,  Mich.  ‘  '  ' 


Controlling  Shot-Hole  Borers 
In  Apple  Trees 


We  have  some  apple  trees  that  are  full  of  little 
holes.  They  look  as  though  some  one  had  fired 
a  charge  of  birdshot  into  them,  only  the  holes 
are  on  all  sides  of  the  limbs.  Must  be  some 
kind  of  insect.  What  cati  we  do  to  save  the 
tree? — G.  L.  B.,  New  York. 


T  JNDOUBTEDLY  your  trees  are  in- 
^  fested  with  bark  beetles  or  shot- 
borers.  These  insects  are  little  hard- 
shelled  beetles  that  bore  through  the 
bark  and  live  in  the  cambium  layer 
underneath  the  bark.  Only  in  cases 
where  these  beetles  are  excessively  abun¬ 
dant  do  they  attack  healthy  and  vigorous 
trees.  Neither  do  they  live  and  multiply 
in  dead  wood.  Wood  that  1s  unhealthy 
and  in  a  dying  state  is  an  ideal  place  for 
them  to  develop.  Where  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  this  kind  of  wood  you 
will  find  these  insects  developing  in 
great  numbers.  When  their  home  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  is  exhausted  they  will  mi¬ 
grate  and  it  is  then  that  they  may  attack 
healthy  trees. 


Bred  in  Broken  and  Dead  Limbs 


At  first  they  will  make  no  impression 
on  these  healthy  trees.  However,  if 
their  attack  is  continued  they  will  grad¬ 
ually  weaken  the  tree  with  the  result 
that  it  will  become  a  natural  breeding 
place  for  them,  such  as  broken  limbs 
or  trees  weakened  by  rabbit  and  mouse 
injury. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to 
remove  any  possible  breeding  places  that 
may  exist  in  the  vicinity.  The  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  prune  or  cut  out  those 
parts  of  the  tree  that  are  most  seriously 
infested.  Burn  these  pruned  parts  as 
well  as  those  that  have  acted  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  breeding  places.  Burning  is  the 
only  sure  way  of  geting  rid  of  them. 

To  stimulate  growth  will  help  restore 
the  tree  to  its  normal  healthy  condition, 
V  hich  'u  ill  enable  the  tree  to  make 
healthy,  tisue  faster  than  the  beetles  can 
destroy  it. 


Whitewash  as  -a  Deterrent 


A  thin  coat  of  whitcAvash  should  be 
applied  three  times  a  year,  once  early 
in  the  spring,  once  in  the  summer  and 
again  in  the  fall.  If  the  whitewash  is 
of  thin  consistency  and  is  applied  as 
a  spray,  each  seasonal  application  should 
be  doubled  being  applied  a  few  days 
apart.  It  is  better  to  apply  it  in  a  thick 
condition  with  a  brush.  The  addition  of 
a  handful  of  salt  to  each  pail  of  white¬ 
wash  will  add  to  the  sticking  powers  of 
the  wash,  making  it  much  more  adhesive. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  add  about  a  pint 
of  crude  cresylic  acid  or  crude  carbolic 
acid  to  every  ten  gallons  of  whitewash. 
This  increases  the  insecticidal  powers  of 
the  application. 

The  whitewash  will  not  kill  all  of  the 
insects  that  are  harbowng  in  the  trees. 
However,  if  a  fairly  solid  coat  is  main¬ 
tained  on  the  bark,  it  will  prevent  to  a 
large  extent  the  development  of  any 
new  colonies  through  extended  egg-lay¬ 
ing.  By  eliminating  the  laying  of  addi¬ 
tional  eggs  the  tree  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
gain  strength  with  the  help  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  fertilization. 


Farm  Taxes  in  Pennsylvania 


This  letter  indicates  how  Pennsylvania 
farmers  feel  on  the  tax  program : 

“In  regard  to  taxes,  something 
must  be  done.  Our  taxes  are  so 
high  we  will  have  to  lease  the 
farm.  I  live  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  taxes  are  so  high  on  my  farm 
of  300  acres  I  cannot  rent  it  for 
taxes  and  keep  the  buildings  in 
repair.  They  tax  every  cow  and 
old  horse  you  have  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  enough  to  keep 
even.  I  never  object  to  paying  an 
income  tax.  I  would  only  be  too 
glad  if  I  could  realize  enough  on 
my  farm  so  I  could  pay  it.  I  know 
of  several  neghbors  who  have  to 
leave  the  only  homes  they  have 
be^iHi^^Lhigh  taxes.” — W.  J.  H., 


nia. 


II 


American  Agriculturist,  January  17,  1925 

Keep  Biddy’s  Milk  Warm 

And  Questions  on  Poultry  Practice 

A  QUESTION  came  to  us  the  other  the  tub  to  which  it  is  securely  nailed.  This 
day  from  one  or  our  readers  who  metal  strip  or  collar  should  slope  down- 
wanted  to  know  if  it  is  all  right  to  feed  ward  to  act  as  an  apron  in  order  to  keep 
snow  to  hens.  It  seems  the  water  haul  waste  water  or  splashings  from  wetting 
from  the  well  to  the  poultry  house  in  the  insulation.  A  board  6x8  inches  w'ide 
this  subscriber’s  case  is  a  long  one.  Dur-  is  placed  around  the  tub  as  a  running 
ing  heavy  snow  storms  it  is  quite  a  task  board  for  the  hens  to  stand  on  while  drink- 
to  get  water  to  the  hens  and  with  so  ing  the  water. 

much  snow  around  the  building  it  is  per-  The  water  is  placed  in  the^  trough  quite 
fectly  clean,  it  occurred  to  the  inquirer  warm  but  not  scalding  hot.  It  will  hold  a 
that  feeding  the  water  in  frozen  form  satisfactory  temperature  about  all  day.  It 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea.  may  be  a  good  idea  to  replenish  it  with 

There  are  poultrymen  who  have  used  additional  hot  water  at  noon  time, 
snow  in  place  of  drinking  water.  It  is  We  have  seen  contrivances  such  as  this 
their  practice  to  go  outside  the  house  in  operation.  One  device  in  particular 
wdth  a  couple  of  empty  pails,  fill  them  was  quite  similar  to  this  except  in  place  of 
with  clean  snow  and  leave  them  in  the  a  pail,  the  water  trough  consisted  of  a 
house  during  the  night.  We  also  know  more  shallow  pan  set  within  a  pail.  In 
of  some  dairymen  who  find  it  too  much  bottom  of  the  pail  a  hot  brick  was 
trouble  to  carry  water  to  their  cows  and  placed  wrapped  in  a  burlap  bag.  This  held 
therefore  they  take  an  axe,  release  the  the  heat  for  some-time. 

cows  from  the  stanchions,  More  Elaborate  Appliances  for  Lighted 

cows  to  the  nearby  brook,  cut  holes  in 
thfc  ice  and  let  the  cows  help  themselves. 

You  can  imagine  how  much  milk  cows 
will  give  when  they  get  ice  water  once 


Hen  Houses 

.A  device  of  this  type  is  perfectly  satis-  j 
factory  for  the  average  farm  flock.  It  is 
hardly  sufficient  however,  for  the  man  who 
uses  artificial  illumination.  In  his  ease  the 
birds  are  usually  up  quite  early  in  the 
morning  and  need  water  before  it  is  con¬ 
venient  for  the  poultryman  to  be  on  hand. 
There  are  numerous  devices  on  the  market 
for  keeping  water  from  freezing.  These 
poultry  appliances  have  now  been  perfected 
to  a  point  where  they  are  now  reasonably 
safe  and  where  a  man  follows  the  direction 
of  the  manufacturer  and  uses  common 
sense  in  locating  the  device,  there  is  prac- 


This  is  a  cross-section  of  the  warm 
water  device.  A  represents  the  insulating 
packing  between  the  tub  and  the  pail. 

B  represents  the  metal  apron  to  keep  tically  no  danger  of  an  unfortunate  exper- 
moisture  out  of  the  insulating  material,  ienc  We  have  all  heard  of  poultrymen 
C  represents  the  perdi  for  the  hens  to  who  have  tried  to  make  their  own  water 
stand  on  while  drinking.  heating  devices  by  using  kerosene  lamps. 

.  day,  drawn  throngh  the  holes  in  the  They  not  only  up  in  smoke  them- 

ice.  Cows  watered  this  way  are  just  ^nt  took  the  eimre  hen  house  and 

about  as  productive  as  hens  that  are  foe''  E'?’  these  devices  would 

watered  with  snow.  You  and  I  would  "“tked  'ad  reasonable  precautions 

find  it  pretty  difficult  to  work  all  day  in  te™  taken  We  know  o£  one  poultryman 

A  'a-u  .,1,,  .v.,  rir.'nt'  who  uscs  liis  broodcc  stove  to  great  ad- 

the  w'oods  with  only  ice  water  to  drink.  - .a:.,..,.  ....a,  KysUe.. 

And  not  until  a  man  looks  upon  his 


cows,  horses,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry 
in  this  light,  will  he  get  anything  like 
normal  work  out  of  them. 

A  Modified  Fireless  Cooker 


vantage.  He  has  an  ordinary  wash  boiler 
on  top  of  the  brooder  stove  to  which  he 
has  connected  a  couple  of  small  pieces  that 
run  to  the  water  fountain.  Just  enough 
fire  is  maintained  to  keep  the  w^ater  in  the 
boiler  lukewarm  which  circulates  after  -the 


Hens  do  not  consume  so  much  water  san4  manner  as  the  water  in  cooling  de 
but  what  a  couple  of  trips  will  supply  their  vices  in  Ford  cars. 

needs.  But  then  comes  tlie  problem  of  His  brooder  stove  is  located  m  a  sepa- 
water  freezing  in  the  house  during  the  day  ^^te  room  in  one  end  of  the  poultry  house 
time.  If  the  house  is  properly  constructed  where  there  is  no  danger  of  are  .rora  litter 
and  properly  ventilated,  there  is  no  reas-  being  thrown  up  against  i..  Ihe  heat 
on  for  the  water  freezing  during  the  day  pipes  go  through  thin  partitions.  Of  course 
except  under  extreme  conditions.  If  enough  this  device  is  a  little  elaborate  but  he  has 
interest  is  shown  in  the  hens  there  are  several  hundred  certified  layers  and  he  finds 
plenty  of  contrivances  which  with  ordin-  it  worth  his  while,  especially  so  when 

ary  precautions  will  keep  the  water  from  strictly  fresh  eggs  in  his  1  -lity  are 

freezing  not  only  during  the  day,  but  the  worth  76  to  80  cents  a  dozen.  A  l-’“ 
night  as  well.  forethought  certainly  pays 

Every  one  has  heard  of  a  fireless  cooker  der  those  conditions, 
and  how  it  is  made.  The  home  bureaus 

have  been  talking  about  and  demonstrating  Keep  Breeders  VigOrOUS 
fireless  cookers  for  a  long  time.  1  he  prin-  j  jg  Rock 

cinle  of  the  fireless  cooker  can  be  applied  puliets  that  I  Intend  using  for  breeders 
^  ^  1  onri  r-n  he  made  Recently  a  visitor  came  to  the  farm  and 

to  the  hen  s  water  trough  and  c^n  be  said  that  in  his  opinion  we  should  take 

to  work  extremely  well.  D.  C.  Kenneth  the  mash  away  from  our  breeders.  What 

of  the  poultry  department  at  the  Ohio  Ex-  ^o^you  think  of  this  advice ?-New  York 

periraent  Station  has  devised  a  simple  and  Under  normal  conditions  we'  can  see  no 
inexpensive  contrivance  or  'ceping  wa  r  fQj.  taking  the  mash  away 

or  skim  milk  warm  for  tie  lens  in  la>dng  hens.  Thera  is  only  one  way 

cold  weather.  He  simp  y  app  les  le  prin  identify  your  desirable  breeders  from 
ciple  of  the  fireless  coo  'er.  producing  standpoint  and  that  is 

How  It  Is  Made  by  having  them  show  how  they  produce. 

His  contrivance  consists  of  a  10  quart  You  cannot  get  hens  to  lay  unless  you  feed 
pail,  placed  in  a  candy  bucket  or  butter  them  and  unless  they  lay  you  do  not  know 
tub.  The  size  of  the  pail  and  the  tub  should  their  producing  capacity, 
be  such  as  to  allow  a  couple  of  inches  be-  ^bere  b®  some  ^^^sual  con  1  ion 

tween  the  two  beneath  and  around  the  side  that  we  do  not  know  about  that  would  in- 
for  Insulation  when  the  pail  is  placed  in-  Auence  a  recommendation  of  this  kmcL 
side  the  tub.  This  space  between  the  pail  bor  instance,  your  hens  may  be  so  fat  that 
and  tub  Is  packed  very  tightly  with  straw  they  are  not  in  proper  physical  condition  to 
or  filled  with  sawdust.  The  top  of  the  pail  jay  eggs  from  wmeh  vigorous  chicks  wil 
is  so  placed  in  the  tub  that  the  top  of  the  ba.ch  Breeders  be  Picture  c 

pail  will  be  an  inch  or  so  above  the  upper  health  and  vi„or  They  must  be  actwe 
edge  of  the  tub  when  a  piece  of  tin  or  f^nd  on  the  go.  rnay  be  that  yo^  bre^- 
galvanlzed  iron  can  be  fitted  beneath  the  ers  have  been  getting  so  much  food  with 
rim  of  the  pail  to  extend  over  the  edge  of  {Continued  on  page  65) 


Fight  disease— 
increase  hatchability 
and  fertility 


These  ai^  the  problems  every 
poultryman  must  solve 


The  three  problems  outlined  above— 
these  must  be  faced  in  every  part  of 
the  “poultry  empire.’^ 

That  is  why  thousands  of  successful 
poultrymen  in  all  sections  are  now  using 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast.  When 
Yeast,  dissolved  in  water  dr  milk,  is 
added  in  small  amounts  to  the  regular 
feed,  it  begins  at  once  to  ferment. 

This  fermentation  breaks  down  the 
proteins  in  the  ration  and  prepares  more 
of  them  for  rapid  absorption.  The  Yeast 
keep5^  the  birds  in  good  condition— in¬ 
creases  their  vigor— makes  them  resist¬ 
ant  to  ordinary  poultry  diseases.  The 
increased  vitality  of  the  breeding  birds 
is  reflected  in  turn  in  higher  fertility 
and  hatchability  of  eggs,  sturdier  chicks, 
and  earlier  developing  stock. 

iVOTF —  this  special 
package  for  $1 

So  you  can  thoroughly  test  for  yourself 
the  amazing  results  of  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast,  a  special  trial  package 
is  now  ready.  Enough  Yeast  to  ferment 
the  feed  for  100  hens  fc  r  4  w  aeks!  Your 
dealer  should  be  able  to  supply  you.  If 
not,  send  today— enclose  check,  cash  or 
money  order  with  the  coupon  below. 
{$1.20  in  Canada,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and 
other  countries.) 


“I  think  that  the  regular 
use  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  prevent 
sickness,”  writes  F.  Gib¬ 
son  Stickler,  of  Hallam, 
Pa.  ‘‘I  have  never  had 
—a  healthier-looking  flock 
of  birds  thr.n  at  present.” 

*‘I  have  baOl  feeding 
Fleischmann’a  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  for  about  a  year 
now,”  writes  Frank  W. 
Sault,  of  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
president  of  the  Vt.  R.  I. 
Red  Club.  ‘‘Last  winter 
had  a  better  egg  yield 
and  better  fertility  in  my 
hatching  eggs,  with  very- 
vigorous  chicks.” 

/ 

“I  used  Fleischmann’* 
Pure  Dry  Yeast  in  rais¬ 
ing  3000  baby  chicks 
with  great  success,  last 
spring,”  writes  E.  J. 
Rubright,  of  South  Sea- 
ville,  N.  J.  ‘‘The  mortal¬ 
ity  was  very  low  with 
practically  no  cases  of 
diarrhea.” 


These  booklets 

FREE 


FLEISCHMANN’S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


Check  the  one  you  want. 

□  Poultry,  pigeons,  etc. 

D  Swine,  cattle,  and  horses 
O  Dogs,  rabbits,  foxes,  and 
Other  fur-bearinganimals 


To  the  dealer 

Progressire  retailers  the  country 
over  have  stocked  Fleischmann’s 
Pure  Dry  Yeast  —  to  supply  the  fast¬ 
growing  demand  for  this  remarkabla 
food  adjunct.  Poultrymen  and  stock- 
raisers  who  can’t  get  it  from  their 
dealers  send  their  orders  direct  to 
us  by  the  hundreds.  You  should  bo 
getting  your  share  of  this  business! 
Be  the  first  in  your  town  to  have  it 
on  your  shelves!  Send  today  for  our 
plan  of  cooperation.  It  shows  how 
you  can  add  to  your  profits  with 
Fleischmann's  Pure  Dry  Yeast! 


PRICES 


2  K  lb.  packages 
25  lb.  cartons 
100  lbs.  in  bulk 


Canada 
Cuba 
Porto 
■U.STA.  Rico 
$  2.00  $  2.40 
18.50  22.00 

69.00  82.50 


Mail  this  coupon 


“a 
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Double  jo^/rMilk  Profit- 

hy  building  Health  ^ftffVigoY 


Did  you  ever  think  how  little  added  milk 
it  would  take  to  actually  double  your  net 
milk  profit  ? 

Competent  authorities  agree  that  on  the 
average,  only  10%  added  yield  would  double 
the  net  return  from  dairying. 

See  v^'hat  a  chance  you  have,  then,  to 
realize  real  profits  by  giving  more  thought 
to  safe  ways  of  increasing  the  milk  fiov/. 

Make  Cows  Thrive  on  Winter  Feeds 

The  Kow-Kare  way  Is  safe,  reliable  and  sure. 
Kow-Kare  is  not  a  stock  food.  It  is  a  medicine- 
tonic  that  invigorates  the  milk-making  organs.  It 
enables  the  cow  to  assimilate  the  rough,  dry  winter 
feeds  with  the  same  ease  and  milk-making  effect  as 
these  same  organs,  unassisted  can  handle  green 
pasturage  in  summer. 

Kow-Kare  is  scientifically  designed  to  act  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  digestive  and  genital  organs.  It  not 
only  stimulates,  but  builds  natural,  permanent  vigor 
into  the  organs  that  control  the  milk  yield.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  twice  a  day,  one  week  out  of  each  month  is 
the  usual  feeding  of  Kow-Kare.  Once  tried,  you  are 
sure  to  become  a  regular  user  of  this  great  invigorator. 

,  Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists 
sell  KoiV’Kare  —  in  $1.25  and  65c  sizes* 
Order  direct  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied* 


Banish,  Cow  Diseases 

Barrenness,  Abortion,  Re¬ 
tained  Afterbirth,  Scours, 
Garget,  Milk  Fever,  Lost 
Appetite,  etc.,  all  result 
from  an  impoverished 
condition  of  the  digestive 
and  genital  organs.  In  the 
successful  treatment  of 
these  diseases  Kow-Karo 
has  a  quarter-century  rec¬ 
ord  of  success. 

Vi^rite  today  for  our  free 
book,  ‘  The  Home  Covr 
Doctor."  Thousands  of 
dairymen  would  not  be 
without  it. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO*,  Inc* 

Makers  of  Bag  Balm,  Garget  Remedy,  Horse  Comfort 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


Price 

500  chick  size, 
$21.50 

1000  chick  size 
$26.50 


RAISE  MORE  CHICKS 


WITH 


’ooiieV 


Agents  wanted 
'n  open  territory 


Write  today 


Your  money  back  in  30 
(lays  if  not  satisfied 
The  Royal,  with  the  largest  fire  pot  of  any  brooder  on  the 
market  at  our  price,  holds  more  fuel  and  burns  either  hard 
or  soft  coal  successfully.  The  chicks  are  cozy,  happy  and 
growing  under  a  Royal,  when  the  fire  would  be  out  in  a 
small  stove  brooder.  The  hover  is  extra  heavy,  wirebound 
and  one  piece.  Five  inch  flue  pipe,  and  combustion  cham¬ 
ber  four  times  as  large  as  other  standard  stoves.  Both 
check  and  direct  draft  are  automatically  controlled.  The 
grate  is  large  and  extra  heavy.  Fire-pot  has  straight  sides; 
soft  coal  will  not  clog. 

Your  dealer  should  have  a  full  line  of  Royal  Poultry 
supplies.  We  make  brojeders,  leg  bands,  chick  feeders  and 
waterers,  non-freeze  fountains  and  the  other  supplies 
needed  on  the  poultry  farm.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  send  your  order  direct. 

noVAL  MFG.  COMPANY.  Dept  14.  Toledo.  Ohio 


Cut  Milk  Production  Costs 
with  o  New  Harder  Silo 

Twelve  ordinary  grade  cows  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
averaged  8,313  lbs.  milk  in  one  year,  without  grain.  They  were 
fed  on  silage  and  alfalfa.  Prof.  Savage  advises  Eastern  dairy- 
men  to  cut  production  costs  by  growing  more  silage  and  legumes 
and  buying  fewer  concentrates. 

In  order  to  help  carry  out  this  money-saving,  profit-making 
plan,  we  offer  the  improved  Harder  Silo  with  the  patented  Harder- 
Victor  Front  on  very  easy  terms.  After  a  small  first  payment, 
your  cows  will  take  care  of  the  remaining  payments  through 
greater  production  and  lower  feed  cost.  You 


simply  cannot  afford  to  go  without  a  silo 
when  you  can  get  a  genuine  Harder  on  such 
easy  terms.  Even  if  you  have  one  silo,  you 
probably  need  another. 

Let  Us  Send  You  ** Saving  with  Silos** 

We  haven’t  room  here  to  explain  all  the  good  points 
of  this  strictly  high-grade  Silo,  but  we’ll  gladly  send 
you  ‘Saving  with  Silos”, /ree.  It  explains  the  scientific 
of  silage  making  and  illustrates  the  details 
of  Harder  construction.  Ask  also  for  particulars  of  oi*r 
easy-payment  plan  that  makes  a  Harder  pay  for  itself, 

HARDER  MFC.  CORP.,  Bo;  F  Cobfeskill,  N.  Y. 


\ 


Famous  Pennsylvania  “Ton  Lit¬ 
ter”  Sow  to  be  at  Farm 
Show 

P IG  exhibits  at  the  Ninth  Annual 
State  Farm  Products  Show  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  January  19  to  23,  will  be  led  by 
Petroleum  Girl,  Chester  White  sow, 

I  called  the  “world’s  record  pork  ma- 
I  chine”  by  Keystone  swinemen. 

Evidence  shows  that  Petroleum  Girl 
has  been  a  national  leader  among  ton 
litter  producers  for  the  past  two  years. 
In  1923  she  produced  the  heaviest  Ches¬ 
ter  White  litter  in  the  count3%  one  of  12 
pigs  weighing  2,875  pounds  at  180  days 
of  age.  Last  spring  she  farrowed  17 
pigs  and  raised  15  of  them  to  weigh 
3,461  pounds  at  six  months  of  age.  This 
litter  not  only  led  all  ton  Utters  of  all 
breeds  in  the  Keystone  State  for  weight, 

I  but  was  the  heaviest  Chester  White  lit- 
:  ter  in  the  United  States  and  he  heaviest 
ton  litter  of  all  breeds  raised  on  one 
jsow  in  the  country  in  1924,  according  to 
!  II.  H.  Ilavner,  animal  husbandry  exten¬ 
sion  specialist  of  Penrisjdvaiiia  State 
College. 

Altogether,  Petroleum  Girl  has  far- 
I  rowed  six  litters,  ranging  from  12  to  18 
pigs  in  number,  during  the  past  three 
3’ears  of  her  busy  4-year  exist f  gee  on  the 
farm  of  T.  M.  Strong,  of  Blairsville,  In¬ 
diana  county.  Tliree  of  these  developed 
into  ton  litters,  and  the  weight  was  not 
taken  on  the  two  others  at  six  months  of 
age.  This  past  fall,  Petroleum  Girl  far¬ 
rowed  her  largest  family  to  date,  18 
I  pigs. 


Caked  Udder 

I  have  a  cow  that  freshened  recently  and  seen: 
to  he  having  trouble  in  removing  the  caking  from 
her  bag. 

Have  used  salve  recommended  tor  that  pur¬ 
pose,  massaging  the  bag  twice  daily  after  I  strip 
her  out.  It  has  taken  out  a  good  share  of  the 
caking  hut  now  it  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill. 

Can  you  recommend  anything  that  would  help 
me  remove  it  entirely?  Thought  possibly  there 
is  something  I  could  give  her  internally  for  her 
blood  that  would  help.  She  has  good  appetite 
and  seems  to  be  in  good  health  otherwise.  She 
is  a  good  cow  and  I  do  not  like  to  beef  her 
unless  I  am  forced  to  do  it. — A.  VV.  G.,  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y. 

From  the  information  you  have  given 
it  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  your 
animal  is  suffering  from  Mammitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  mammary  gland 
is  frequent  in  the  cow  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  fact  that  this  animal  is 
a  milk  producing  machine.  This  disease 
is  of  the  highest  importance  as  affecting 
the  3'ield  of  milk,  rather  than  the  life  of 
the  animal. 

This  disease  is  mostly  seen  in  3’oung 
animals,  sometimes  it  starts  right  after 
calfing,  but  in  other  cases  comes  on  a 
short  time  after. 

Treatment  consists  in  giving  a  cathar¬ 
tic  of  oils  or  salts  and  the  animal  should 
be  allowed  nitre  in  the  drinking  water, 
aconite  (ten  to  twenty  drops,  three 
times  a  day)  to  counteract  the  systemic 
excitement. 

Local  treatment  comprises,  removal  of 
all  milk  at  regular  intervals  either  by 
milking  or  b3’  the  use  of  the  teat  S3’phon, 
next  foment  freely  with  hot  water,  and 
afterward  apply  a  linseed  poultice,  con¬ 
taining  two  ounces  of  belladonna  to  the 
whole  gland,  supporting  it  and  the 
weight  of  the  organ,  by  a  wide  bandage 
passed  over  the  loins. 

=)•  >!■  * 

What  to  do  for  Ringworm 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  ails  my  cow? 
The  following  is  the  description:  My  cow  some 
two  weeks  back  lost  all  at  once  a  hunch  of  hair 
and  since  then  she  is  continually  losing  them  in 
bunches.  She  always  rubs  against  a  tree  and  licks 
the  spots  sore.  A  neighbor  told  me  she  was 
lousy  but  I  cannot  see  any.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  it  is  and  what  to  do  for  niy  cow? 

[  — II.  R.,  Greene  County,  N.  C. 

From  tlie  description  3-011  have  given, 
it  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  ringworm. 

Go  to  3'our  druggist  and  procure 
Tincture  of  Iodine,  and  paint  spots, 
once  each  day  with  the  iodine.  This 
will  kill  the  parasite  that  causes  the 
[  ringworm. 

Keep  the  animal  away  from  the  other 
I  animals,  as  this  condition  is  contagious. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  17,  1925 


:  Ghaihplipn  Layihg 

SBusinessBreeds 


Atg  lAZorld's  Chsmpion  Lppy.rs, 
V.  V  I,-  direct  from  England. 

Brookfield  baby  chicks  bred  from  1200  o(  these  specially 
culled,  heavy  laying  hens— fully  accredited,  trapnested 
Tom  Barron  and  Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Blood 
tested  by  Agglutination  test  and  pronounced  free  from 
pedlary  White  Diarrhoea.  Our  hatchery  is  one  of  the 
finest  In  Ohio,  and  we  know  how.  We  warrant  Brook¬ 
field  chick  s  as  strong  as  hen  hatched;  and  guarantee 
safe  arrival  and  100%  delivery  of  live  healthy,  vlg- 
5*"?***^.  cockerels  and  cock  birds; 

White  Kocks,  Dark  Barred  Rocks  end  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Our  large  catalog,  handsomely  illustrated,  free  for  the 
asking— write  for  it  today.  =  lor  me 

BROOKHELD  POULTRY  FARM  Box  E,  VersaiHes.  Ohio 

‘‘4,391  eggs  from  21  hens.” — Chat. 
Large,  Akron,  Ohio.  “Won  firs* 


— R.  r.  Jtmtmmage,  Man- 
■'nington,  W.  Fa.  ‘‘200  chicks  ar- 
/rived  without  a  single  loss.”— . 

Wm.  n.  Tieken,  Lossvelt,  K.ll. 
We  have  thousands  like  these. 


L.  Is',  i'orter  s  Master  Achievement  of  30  year  ^ 
v-;rv>rl^hce.  Get  blggor  hatches  and  stronpreri 
chicks  with  SO  FT  “M  0 1ST”  H  EAT.  Aiito^ 
matic  Control  of  Heat,  AIolstureandVentila-L 
tion.  Center  Lamp-Equel  Heat,  Eggs  Turn! 
Semi-automatic.  Onefilllngof  lamp  for  Entire! 

Hatch.  FREE  Incubator  Picture  book  glviiigl 
comiMirisons  ajid  special  circular  explaining! 

“Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shell?'* 

These  Poultry  helps,  sent  Free  and  Postpaid.  Write  today. 
PORTER  INCUBATOR  CO  2404  .'ortsr  Ave.  Biair,  fiek. 


Freight  Paid  east  of  the 
Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop-  ‘ 
per  tanks— double  walls— dead  I 
air  space — double  glass  doors 
ou-  j  bargain  at  113.26. 

snipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use.  -  .. _ ^ 

Incubator  and  brooder  *317.75 
vort  Incubator  Alone  *  -  .  15.75 

-  22.00 
•  22.75 

250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  »  31.00 
340  Egg  tncubator  Alone  -  -  -  30.75 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  thisad. 

30  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  19^  catalog 
whicn  shows  iarerer  sizes  up  to  1000  ejpgs.  (8) 

WnSCOHSU  HIGUBATOa  CO.  DapL  120  Racine,  Wik. 
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95  Champion 

Belle  City  ,^1"“ 
140  Egg  Incubator  230  Egg 

80  Ess  Incubator  9 
Dcr  Tank-  Sclf-Regu 
Chick;$7.95  140>C...we.s 
Hot- water Brooder.Save  $1.9S:0rcler  both 

140  Sizs  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $10.95 
230  Size  Incubatorand  Brtoder,$29.95 
SO  Size  Incubator  and  Broader,  $15.95 

Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 
Low  Prices  on  Coal  and  0(1  Can* 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
**Hatchins  Far*'’-**  JIxd  Rohan,  Pres, 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  1-17  RaolnejWls. 


'  Baby  Chicks 

Batdied  from  High  Fgg  Record  Flocks 
Wh.  Jb  Br.  Leg.,  12c.  Buff  and  Bit 
Leg.,  Blk.  Min.,  S.  C.  Reds,  Bar. 
Rocks  14  c.  Wh.  Roeks  &  R.  C.  Reds, 
15e.  Wli.  Wyn.,  Buff  Orps,  S.  8. 
Umb.  16c.  Live  delivery  guaranteed 
Send  for  Lre.  (..ataiog. 
THe  L,antz  HatcKery 
Eat.  1906  Tiffin,  Ohio, 


N  A  ® 


JUST-RITE  PodiCToa, 

Bo^  utility  Mating* 

20  popular  breeds,  high  power  layers,  20  rare  breeds,  C 
toeeds  ducklings.  Nabob  Quality,  none  better  at  any  price. 
97%  live  arrival  eruarante^*  Po8tae:e  Paid*  Free 
with  each  order*  Catalogue  free,  atampa  appreciated* 
International  Baby  Chick  A9*ociation» 

NabobBstcticrles,  Ave.  7  Caxnbier,01iSo 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks. 


Our  14th 
.  season 

hatching  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest, 
Handsomest.  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  A.  F.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.J. 


RRrPnC  Profitable  chlck- 
MnttUw  ens,  ducks,  turkeys  and 
geese.  Choice,  pure-bred  northern  raised. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices 
America's  great  poultry  farm.  At  It  32  yrs. 
Valuable  100  page  book  and  catalog  tree. 


R.F.Neubert  Co.,  60x522  •  Mankato.  Mina. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


200— Pigs  For  Sale— 200 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Berkshire 
and  Chester  Cross.  All  good  healthy  pigs 
six  to  seven  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  eight 
weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  '  I  will  ship  from  one 
to  fifty  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Man 
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In  Search  of  a  Prepotent  Herd 
Sire 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


Having  just  finished  a  six  months’ 
search  for  a  herd  sire,  our  Editor 
felt  the  experience  gained  would  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers. 

I  never  knew  that  the  phrase  prepo¬ 
tent  herd  sire  could  be  interpreted  in  so 
many  ways  until  I  recently  advertised 
that  I  was  in  the  market  for  one.  Back 
in  1916  I  was  won  over  to  the  purebred 
idea  b}’’  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson,  now  Chief 
of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  It  was 
also  through  Dr.  Larson  that  I  was 
taught  the  value  of  a  prepotent  herd 
sire.  The  interpretation  that  I  gained  at 
that  time  was  that  a  prepotent  herd  sire 
was  one  whose  daughters’  production 
averaged  greater  than  the  production  of 
their  dams.  This  simple  rule  of  the 
thumb  is  really  the  acid  test  that  should 
be  made  to  all  aged  purebred  bulls. 

Unfortunately,  most  purebred  bulls 
are  sent  to  the  butcher  before  they  are 
old  enough  for  their  owner  to  really 
know  just  how  their  daughters  ar.,e  go¬ 
ing  to  test  out.  It  is  hard  to  tell  much 
before  a  bull  is  eight  whether  he  is  pre¬ 
potent  or  not,  and  by  that  age  most  bulls 
have  been  disposed  of.  I  am  told  that 
a  remarkably  small  per  cent  prove  to  be 
prepotent,  so  when  a  really  good  one 
has  been  sent  to  the  shambles  before 
his  true  value  is  known,  his  loss  is  felt 
all  the  more. 

A  Long  Search,  But  Worth  While 

In  1916,  after  a  search  of  six  months. 
I  was  fortunate  in  finding  DUTCH- 
LAND  COLANTHA  SIR  INKA  who 
came  up  to  all  the  requirements.  His 
biggest  drawback  was  his  age — twelve 
years.  This  bull  had  been  for  sale  for 
two  years,  but  no  one  would  buy  him, 
because  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  non-breeder.  I  wanted  to  buy  him 
very  much  on  account  of  the  wonder¬ 
fully  uniform  high-production  of  his 
daughters,  their  well-formed  udders, 
square  rumps  and  good  top-line.  I  hesi¬ 
tated  a  long  while  before  buying  “Old 
Dutch,”  as  he  was  affectionately  known, 
because  of  his  reputation  as  a  non¬ 
breeder,  but  finally  on  the  assurance  of 
his  owner,  R.  R.  Sadd,  I  bought  him. 
My  judgme'nt  in  believing  in  Mr.  Sadd 
proved  to  be  correct  because  the  bull 
lived  to  be  16  and  was  active  up  to  a 
few  pionths  before  he  died. 

A  Herd  of  Considerable  Merit 

I  own  43  daughters  of  “Old  Dutch.” 
Every  single  Dutch  daughter  has  proven 
to  be  a  good  one.  As  two  year  old, 
they  have  all  milked  from  50  to  75  lbs. 
a  day,  and  have  averaged  over  twenty 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week.  His  36 
tested  yearly  record  daughters  average 
15,979  lbs  of  milk  and  694  lbs  of  butter. 
These  may  not  be  world  records,  but 
there  are  very  few  bulls  in  the  country 
of  any  breed  that  can  equal  that  pro¬ 
duction.  The  best  “Dutch”  daughter 
that  we  have  developed  so  far  is  FISH- 
KILL  DICHTER  COLANTHA  IN¬ 
KA.  This-  heifer,  as. a  senior,  two-year 
old,  produced  in  305  days,  15,486  lbs.  of 
milk,  containing  679  lbs.  of  butter.  This 
record  was  made  under  what  is  now 
called  Class  “C” — which  permits  a  cow 
to  milk  four  times  a  day  for  the  first 
45  days  she  is  on  test,  and  two  times  a 
day  for  the  balance  of  the  period.  This 
record,  I  believe,  is  a  world’s  record  for 
a  pure  bred  Holstein  in  this  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Now,  the  point  I  want  to  prove  is  that 
the  unusual  success  we  have  had  with 
the  daughters  of  “Old  Dutch”  was  not 
mere  luck.  The  cows  just  had  to  re¬ 
spond  to  good  treatment  because  the 
prepotentcy  was  there. 

I  I  have  not  always  been  so  fortunate 
I  in  my  purchases  or  breeding  operations. 
A  little  less  than  two  years  ago,  I 
I  bought  seventeen  young  cow's  at  a  gooc 
'  (Continued  on  pace  57)  , 


Grade  Cows 

or  Grand 
"Champions 


Whether  you  are  developing  Grand  Champions, 
keeping  pure  bred  or  grade  cows  for  milk,  cream 
or  butter  production,  the  following  letter  from 
Atamannsit  Farms  will  interest  you.  It  brings 
out  three  important  points  in  dairying  all  tending 
to  greater  profit  for  the  man  who  keeps  cows,  i.  e. 
Developing  better  young  stock — 

Producing  more  milk — 

Feeding  test  cows  for  higher  records* 


Atamannsit  Farms,  East  Falmouth,  Mass. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  November  15, 1924 

Dear  Sirs — In  regard  to  the  Sugared  Schumacher  I  must  say  the  results  from  its  use  are  very  gratifying. 

I  admire  its  remarkable  palatability.  In  a  herd  as  large  as  Atamannsit  there  would  usually  be  several 
animals  that  do  not  care  for  a  feed  but  I  have  yet  to  see  one  that  is  not  keen  for  Sugared  Schumacher. 

We  have  30  yearly  heifers,  which  due  to  the  very  dry  weather,  came  in  from  pasture  quite  thin  this  fall. 

We  have  fed  them  Sugared  Schumacher  alone  with  silage  and  clover  hay  and  the  way  they  have  pick^ 
up  is  a  splendid  testimonial  to  your  feed — much  better  than  I  could  write. 

We  have  used  Sugared  Schumacher  according  to  your  directions  for  our  milking  herd  and  it  has 
proven  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  feed  we  have  used.  It  is  the  last  three  months  on  a  test 
cow’s  record  that  count.  They  are  pretty  well  filled  up  then  and  they  must  relish  their  feed  or  they  will 
not  keep  going.  For  that  reason  I  think  Sugared  Schumacher  is  the  ideal  carbohydrate  basis  for  the 
test  ration  as  it  keeps  the  cows  at  maximum  production  right  to  the  end  of  the  test  period. 

— Yours  very  truly,  HORACE  M.  CLARK,  Herdsman  in  charge. 

There  are  Many  Good  Reasons  Why  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  Pro* 
duces  Such  Gratifying  Results.  Mr.  Clark  Touches  on  Three  of  Them: 

Surely  these  ARE  sufficient  reasons  for  any  owner  of  cows 
— grade  or  grand  champions  to  decide  to  try  Sugared 
Schumacher  Feed.  But  these  are  not  all.  It  keeps  cows 
healthy  —  satisfied  and  in  good  flesh.  It  is  an  ideal  main¬ 
tenance  ration  and  when  fed  with  Boas  Dairy  Ration  with 
its  24%  protein  content,  or  any  other  good  protein  con¬ 
centrate,  you  have  a  ration  which  day  in  and  year  out  is 
the  most  economical  and  profitable  from  every  standpoint. 
Also  fine  for  hogs,  horses,  sheep  and  cattle.  A  hint  to  the 
wise — try  it.  Your  dealer  can  supply  you,  if  not,  write  us. 


J7JD  the  way  the  30  heifers  “picked  up”  in  flesh 
■*. aVO  X  gjjjj  vigor — a  result  of  the  right  kind  of  car¬ 
bohydrates  which  puts  animals  in  tip  top  condition. 

the  way  the  "milking  herd”  proved  it 
•A'  to  be  "more  satisfactory  than  any  other 
we  have  used”  —  showing  that  it  meets  the  need  of  the 
milch  cow  ideally  and  helps  her  to  produce  MORE  MILK. 

THTTRO  ‘ts  great  PALATIBILITY  as  proved  on 
*•  aXXVX^  their  test  cows  by  keeping  them  EATING 
with  relish  and  up  to  maximum  production  right  to  the 
end  of  the  test  period. 


Quaker  0als  (|>inpany  Address,  cwcagoIV  s.  a. 
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Heaves,  Coughs,  Condlflon* 
er.  Worms.  Most  for  cost* 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
’  Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 

per  can.  Dealers  or  Ijy  maiU 
The  Newfon  Remedy 
ToledOi  Ohio* 


The  Drew  JUMBO 

Litter  Carrier 

KEEP  your  stables  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary,  cut  stable  work  in  half,  make 
it  a  pleasure  instead  of  drudgery. 
This  Jumbo  Carrier  shows  you  the 
modern  way.  Carries  big  loads  just 
where  you  want  them.  Latches  at 
both  ends,  dumps  automatically  or 
by  hand. 

SEE  THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER 
Jumbo  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
modern  barn  equipment  he  carries. 
Get  his  low 
prices  on  stalls, 
stanchions,, 
water  bowls, 
etc.  All  up-to- 
date  barn  con¬ 
veniences,  standard  for  27  years. 
He  saves  you  money.  Fill  out  and 
send  the  coupon. 

DREW  LINE  CO. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

DREW  LINE  CO. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wi». — Elmira,  H,  T. 

Pleaie  tend  me  at  MCt  you  Modtn  Ban 
Equipment  Catalog  A. 


Maias.. 

Tows.. 


..Stair. 
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CATTLE  BREEDERS 


SOME  JERSEY  RECORD 

Our  cow  te.st  books  (1924)  show  an  aver¬ 
age  of  8317  lbs.  milk — 433  lbs.  fat — over  40 
cows — one  half  of  these  are  heifers  and  old 
cows.  Individual  records  up  to  16,600  lbs. 
milk  and  894  lbs.  fat. 

Stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 

BUENA  VISTA  FARM 

WINDSOR,  VT. 

H  M.  LEE,  Head  Mgr. 


FEDERAL  TESTED  COWS 

Come  to  St.  Johnsbury  for  your  Cows, 
Horses,  Harness,  etc.  We  always  have  a 
good  stock  on  hand  and  can  sell  you  a  car 
load  any  day.  More  cows  under  supervision 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles,  than  any 
place  in  the  Union.  Have  a  load  of  close 
springers  today. 

GILMAN  BROTHERS,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Cnnniol  flffor  We  are  offering  choice  of  two  bull 
opcGiai  UIIBr about  eight  months  old  for 

Price  $100.00 

Both  bulls  sired  by  May  Rose  bulls  and  put  of 
cows  either  on  test  or  with  official  records.  Send 
for  pedigrees  and  description,  they  are  bargains. 

Herd  officially  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

OAKS  FARM  Cohasset,  Mass. 

HOLSTEINS  &  GUERNSEYS 

250  head  of  fresh  cows  and  close  springers  to 
select  from.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  fancy 
young  cows  that  are  large  in  size  and  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers  it  will  pay  you  to  see  this  stock.  Tuber¬ 
culin  test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS,  Cordand,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  1476 


Failure  to  Breed 
Abortion,  etc. 

Successfully  treated  with 
Homeopathic-  Remedies 
NEW  YORK  STATE  JERSEY  CATTLE 
CLUB.  Office  of  the  President 
Chili  Station,  N.  Y, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Boardman 

Dear  Sir;  For  over  ten  years  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  and  used  very  successfully 
in  my  herd  the  Wallace  Barnes  Veterinary 
Remedies. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  the  fullest 
confidence  that  I  can  recommend  them  to  the 
public  as  reliable,  and  in  my  case  proven  of 
estimable  value. 

Respectfully  yours,  George  E.  Peer,  Pres, 
PRICE  LIST 

Failure  to  Breed  . $2.00 

Prevent  Abortion  .  2.00 

Booklet,  “Hints  to  Breeders,"  Free 
THE  BREED-O  REMEDY  COMPANY 
P.O.Box  240- A  Bristol,  Conn. 


Double  the  Size 

oft/our  dairi/  cows* 
and  so  double  your  pro* 

,  fitHead  fho  new  booh 

i  CweStockintheEast 

^  •  hy  Philip  R.Parh 

Q  real  fl^book'^72Spa^c:$t 
•^110  illustrations'^ 

Free  to  farmers 
Send  ibr  ttours 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 
353  Hertel  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY 

Reg.  Bull  Calf,  Born  April  13,  1924 
PRICE  $100 

Sired  by  son  of  Ultra  May  King  27600 
A.  R.  out  of  daughter  of  Langwater  Mar- 
mion  60160.  Write  for  pedigree.  He  is  a 
bargain.  Herd  Accredited 

FORGE  HILL  FARM, 

New  Windsor-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Ifipcrn  Reg.  jersey  bull  6  months  old 
vfrrLIV  whose  dams  produced  18,050  lb. 
milk,  938  lb.  fat.  12,000  lb.  milk,  600  lb.  fat 
each  per  year.  Buy  now  for  next  Spring 
and  save  half  cost  of  bull.  Price  $75. 

S.  B.  Hunt  Hunt,  N.  Y. 
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MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  higli 
quality — ^yet  our 
prices  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Progres  s  i  v  e 
dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MAULES 

SEED 

BOOK 


SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY 

This  biff,  new  book  covers 
everything  in  the  very  best 
selections  and  varieties  of 
seeds,  roots  and  bult{s  for 
vegetable  and  flowerTiar- 
dens.  There  are  no  better 
seeds  than  Maule’s  and 
more  than  half  a  million 
home  gardeners  ns* 
Maule’s  Seeds  year 
after  year. 

Erery  order  ushipped  with¬ 
in  24  hourt  after  receipt. 

*  HENRT  MAULE.  Ine. 
851  Unit  Bldg.,  Phils.,  Pa. 

Naule's  seeds 

ONCE  CROWN  ALWAYS  CROWN 


■TRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSEND  S  Catalog  Now  Ready 

ndvico  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  Valuable  ta 
•very  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the 
FuUyd^ribes  and  illustrates,  the  lea^dlng  standard 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  BlackberrlM,  RMoberrlw 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Evemhing^quoted  at  whole^leprio^’ 

B.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONL  15  ,ne  SI..  Salisbury,  m 

GOLDEN  CHAMPLAIN  CANTALOUPE 

Paid  good  profits  in  1924;  others  failed  entirely.  This 
•nre-crop  melon  leads  In  combination  of  earliness,  hardi¬ 
ness,  quality  and  yield.  Free  Illustrated  folder  gives  proofs 
by  growers  from  all  states.  Our  methods  take  the  risk 
from  Belon  growing;  let  us  help  you  as  we  have  thousands 
of  others.  Write,  mentioning  this  paper,  to  the  Originators 
•f  tht  earliest  (57  day)  cantaloupe. 

■.  i,  VALRATH  t  SONS,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Conneaot,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown,  Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

J70  l^rket  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


New  Money -Making 
RASPBERRY 

Yieldsfair  crop  in  Fall  of  1st  year; 
heavy  crop  2nd  Summer.  A  real 
redr(notpurple)Raspberry .  Firm, 
stands  shipping  well.  Catalog  of 
Small  Fruits,  free.  Write  today. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Bo.  241  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $2.93 
per  1,000.  Raspberries.  Grapes.  Bulbs. 
Flower  Seeds,  (thicks.  Illustrated  catalog 
free.  Box  60. 

Mayer’s  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan 


New  York  Farm  News 

January  Conditions  on  Dairy  Farms 


Holiday  weather  has  been  a  little 
severe  and  has  taken  the  fodder 
rather  fast.  A  little  snow  lias  helped 
to  prevent  deep  freezing  thus  far  but 
we  are  a  little  short  on  moisture  and 
springs  are  rather  low.  It  happens  occas- 
sionally  that  we  get  a  winter  with  short 
w^ater  supply  for  stock.  We  hope  that 
this  is  not  to  be  one  of  these.  Cabbages 
have  been  fed  largely  to  cows  this  fall 
as  the  price  has  for  the  most  part  been 
too  small  to  make  sale  advisable.  Even 
now  there  are  some  being  fed  since  a 
part  of  the  dairymen  put  a  part  of  the 
crop  dowm  in  some  sheltered  spot  where 
they  might  be  taken  up  for  later  feeding. 
With  a  little  grain  and  some  hay,  cab¬ 
bage  makes  a  useful  feed  for  producing 
milk. 

There  is  the  lowest  feeding  of  grain 
that  we  have  had  for  many  years.  This 
is  brought  about  by  the  low  prices  for 
milk  and  the  high  price  for  grain  feeds. 
Occasionally  a  man  is  feeding  about  as 
usual  but  not  the  average  of  our 
farmers.  My  own  idea  is  that  if  one 
has  good  cows  they  better  be  fed  well 
even  under  the  present  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  a  lot  of  farmers  who 
cannot  see  how  the  taxes  are  to  be 
paid  to  say  nothing  of  paying  a  big 
feed  bill.  Poultry  keepers  report  better 
results  than  they  do  for  the  cows.  Many 
keep  both  cow'S  and  hens.  Some  say 
that  it  takes  about  all  they  can  make 
on  poultry  to  pay  the  up-keep  of  the 

COW’S. 

Milk  Supply  Short 


BECOME  A 
RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERK 

Examinations  soon.  $1600  to  $2300  a  year. 
Steady  life-time  job.  Common  education 

••••••■••••••••■K  sufScient.  No 

.  •  ,  .  "pull”  necessary. 

P«ttMsni>  Civil  Service  School  %  Mau  coupon  for 

Dept.  001  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  ^  Catalog. 

Sirs:  Senu  me  without  charge  your  Patterson  (jvil 

Catalog,  describing  this  and  other  >  Serrici  ''cIkioI 
{7.  •.  tiovernmeut  positions.  ^ 

^  Roctiesler, 

.  ^  N.Y. 


Ifa«t... 


Milk  plant  managers  complain  that 
they  do  not  get  as  much  milk  as  they 
want.  Thej’  raise  the  question  as  to 
the  reason.  It  is  price  but  it  may  be  that 
more  milk  W’ill  be  had  before  long  with¬ 
out  much  advance  in  price.  We  may 
get  around  $2.25  net  including  certifi¬ 
cates  for  January  and  that  may  continue 
somewhat  longer,  but  one  has  to  figure 
pretty  closely  if  he  gets  his  feed  under 
$2.50  and  some  are  paying  more  than 
that.  We  used  to  figure  that  it  didn’t 
pay  to  feed  grain  unless  we  got  as  much 
by  the  hundred  for  milk  as  we  paid  for 
feed.  I  repeat  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
scrimp  a  good  cow  and  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  keep  a  poor  one.  Let’s  join  the 
American  Agriculturist  club  and  get  rid 
of  the  poor  cow.  For  one  I  have  no 
worry  over  the  present  shortage  of  milk. 
There  is  .enough  for  all  real  needs  and 
we  are  inclined  to  make  too  much 
usually.  It  will  happen  again. 

It  happens  that  I  live  near  the  im¬ 
portant  points  in  Clover  Farms  terri¬ 
tory,  one  of  the  plants  being  quite  near 
and  a  still  more  important  one  not  so 
far  away.  When  the  Dairymen’s  League 
bought  Clover  Farms  the  milk  was 
diverted  elsewhere  almost  on  the  mo¬ 
ment  although  it  might  have  been  left 
in  the  plant  at  the  same  old  price  for 
the  month.  It  w’as  not  to  be  pooled 
until  January.  That  did  not  satisfy. 
Producers  were  mad.  Some  held  their 
grievance  against  the  League,  some  de¬ 
nounced  Clover  Farms  for  selling  out 
and  others  blamed  both.  They  declared 
.that  they  would  not  patronize  the 
League  and  most  of  them  didn’t.  In 
the  course  of  time  some  of  that  vengence 
v/ill  w’ear  off  but  not  all  of  it  probably. 
At  the  moment  it  looks  as  though  the 
up-state  Clover  Farms  plants  w’ill  not  be 
run  at  capacity  for  some  time. 

After  Class  One  Market 

However,  poolers  say  that  they  are 
not  greatly  concerned  at  that.  What 
they  w’ere  after  is  the  class  one  market 
and  there  are  only  two  ways  to  get  it. 
It  must  be  purchased  or  stolen;  no  one 
will  give  it  to  them.  If  they  buy  it  and 
do  not  permit  any  one  to  steal  it  from 


them  they  think  they  will  be  ahead.  It 
is  also  now  announced  that  another 
large  fluid  concern  is  coming  with  the 
League  by  contract  on  the  first  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  All  of  these  recent  changes  it 
is  said  will  bring  a  large  class  one 
market  with  better  results  in  price  to 
members  and  savings  in  operation  of 
plants.  Some  plants  may  be  closed. 
Therefore  of  the  Clover  Farms  country 
plants  are  part  or  all  of  them  closed  it 
is  argued  that  the  purchase  is  well  worth 
W’hile  in  case  the  city  business  is  held. 

' — H.  H.  Lyon. 

*  «  4>  # 

Along  the  Southern  Tier 

'X'HE  Commissioner  of  Foods  and 
1  Markets  of  New  York  State  has  is¬ 
sued  a  quarantine  against  Broome 
County  dogs  for  the  term  of  one  year 
from  Dec.  26,  1924.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  order  all  dogs  must  be  kept  secure¬ 
ly  confined  between  sunset  and  one  horn- 
after  sunrise  each  day.  This  action  w’as 
taken  by  request  of  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  because  of  serious  losses  to  the 
sheep  men  of  the  County.  One  man  is 
said  to  have  sustained  a  loss  of  $400  to 
his  flock.  It  is  supposed  that  one  or 
more  officers  w’ill  be  appointed  to  see 
that  the  Commissioner’s  order  is  obeyed. 

The  continued  cold  w’eather  has  made 
it  possible  to  put  in  ice  of  good  thick¬ 
ness  and  of  fine  quality  almost  before 
the  new  year  began. 

The  farm  house  of  John  Tartanian  in 
the  township  of  Maine,  Broome  County, 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
daytime  on  the  20th  of  December,  1924. 
A  high  wind  was  blowing,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  very  hot'  stove  caused  the 
flames  to  find  their  way  through  holes 
in  a  poor  chimney  or  pipe.  Mr,  Tartan¬ 
ian  is  an  Armenian.  For  a  long  time  he 
had  been  saving  up  money  to  bring  his 
mother  and  some  other  friends  from  the 
old  country,  only  to  see  his  dreams  van¬ 
ish  for  the  present  in  smoke. 

Hay  is  slow  of  sale  and  low  in  price, 
little  moving  at  $15  a  ton.  With  the 
colder  weather,  however,  some  more  ac¬ 
tivity  is  shown. 

Potatoes  are  quite  a  drug  on  the  local 
market.  Grocers  say  they  can  get  all 
they  want  at  seventy  cents  a  bushel. 

By  agreement  between  milk  producers 
and  dealers  the  price  is  to  remain 
through  the  month  of  January  at  the 
same  figure  as  prevailed  in  December, 
1924.  The  farmers  receive  7  cents  a 
quart  for  milk  retailing  at  13  cents. 

A  number  of  farm  homes  on  the  road 
from  Binghamton  to  Kattellville  are  be¬ 
ing  wired  for  electric  lights.— E.  L.  V. 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

The  third  township  in  Columbia  County 
has  been  started  in  the  local  T.  B.  Eradi¬ 
cation  campaign.  Last  week  finished  up 
the  work  of  the  initial  testing  in  the  town 
of  Stuyvesant  and  the  second  test  in  the 
town  of  Kinderhook,  and  activities  were 
transferred  to  the  township  of  Hillsdale. 

The  first  Tuberculin  tests  applied  in 
the  township  of  Hillsdale  last  week  have 
been  watched  with  interest  in  order  to 
see  what  the  reaction  would  be  in  this 
section  of  the  upper  Harlem  Valley 
where  little  or  no  testing  has  been  done. 
On  the  first  hundred  cattle  tested, 
eighty-three  reacted.  If  all  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  is  like  that  it-  will  take  a  lot  of 
indemnity  to  clean  up  the  New  York  City 
supply. 

A  long  term  series  of  studies  on  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  on  various  herds  in  the 
county  have  been  started  by  the  Columbia 
County  Farm  Bureau  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  College  at  Ithaca.  Dairymen 
are  watching  with  keen  interest  as  there 
have  been  severe  epidemics  in  the  past  in 
the  county.  This  long  term  observation  in 
large  herds  will  determine  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  what  can  be  done  in  the  control  of 
the  trouble  under  actual  production  con¬ 
ditions.  — D.  V.  Rivenburgh. 


American  Agriculturist,  JanuaLy  17,' 


This  winter;  keep  yonr  horses  Ct  and 
sound  with  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam. 
Known  for  41  years  as  a  reliable  aud  efFective 
veterinary  remedy  for  Spavin,  Capped  Hock, 
Curb;  Splint;  Grease,  Thorougbpin,  Quittor, 
Wind  Galls;  Poll  Evil;  Laryngitis,  Fistula, 
Spraios,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Calk  Wounds. 

It  won’t  cause  scars  or  discolor  hair.  Apply  It 
yourself — directions  with  bottle.  $1.50  per  bottle 
at  druggists,  or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence'Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
GOOD  FOR  HUMANS;  TOO 


I  U 


.r^iUihg  Mic^ 
^tne  wdrid  Owr<^ 

RATIN  58  endorsed  by  the  New  York  2k>o- 
lojn cal  Park,  five  European  Governments 
and  thousands  of  users  throufirhout  the 
world  as  Bure-death  to  vermin, 

Exterminates  mice  by  a  Oiscase  wholly  harmlcim 
to  pereons,  domestic  animals,  pets  and  poultry. 

used.  Simply  soak  bread 
with  .RATIN.  Once  caujrbt,  the  RATIN  diseaa* 
u  easily  commooicated  from  mouse  to  mouse. 

85  Gram  Boitio  Only  SI  .25 

^nt  to  yon  C.  O.  D.  or  for  money  order  or  check, 
f  urther  particulars  lupplied  by  free  circular 
How  to  Exterminate  Eats  and  Field  Mice."- 


Cc.it.  12 


FKEEi 


Tells  all  about  our  certified 
Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Shade , 

Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge 
Plants  and  Roses.  Profusely  illustrated.  Write  today.  M 
our  amazing  Price  List  aud  save  money. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Box  20,  Dantville,  I.  T. 

In  Business  since  1878 


Hercules  pulled  Btami>s  easier, 
better,  faster,  cheaper,  than 
machines  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  Engrlisb  Gov.  OfScial 
Tests.  Clear  your  stumps. 

Make  Big; 

Money 

cicarin^  neighbors-Thirfy  days 
trial;  easy  terms;  special  low 
price  offer  for  limited  time. 
Writ*  quick. 

|)  HERCULES  MFO.  CO. 
Oept.  t  B23  .  C*nt«rvUI*,la. 


Ford's  Sound  Seeds 

DO  JUST  WHAT  YOU- 

WANT  SEEDS  TO  DO 

They  germinate,  produce  strong  healthy  plants,  perfecUf 
satisfactory  crops  and  profits  for  the  grower. 

THAT  IS  THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 
Send  today  for  our  44th  Annual  Catalog.  If  yon  grow 
vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardener’s  List. 
We  have  satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  2,  Ravenna,  O. 


EMPIRE 


SI 


WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 

Low  steel  wheels  (plain  or  (trooveff  wida 
tires)  make  loading  and  haulina  easier. 
Steel  Wheals  to  fit  any  axle;  carry  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 
CUDIDC  Reduced  prices  CataloK  Fra* 
ClnrinCMfg.Co.,Box379  Qiiincy,UI. 

LUMBER 

and  STEEL 
are  advancing.  Get 
yours  at  a  Winter 
Discount  before  the 
Spring  advance  In  price. 
INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 
Dept.  16,  Meadville,  Pa. 


LOS 


POWERMILKER 


Complete 


IPHEN  YOU  GET  IT 
S«nd  for  ■ense- 
tionsl  offer!  Milk 


Add  $5  Fbok  ,  1 
PmSBUEGH  < 
its  to  40  cowe  an  faeor—eaey.  CociM 
oothinar  toiDstall.  Eaey  to  cleaa* 
Milka  the  buxnaa  way— easy  mm 
»the  cowe.  30  D-sys  Trial-* 
10  Year  Guaraotee— Casli 
I  or  Easy  Terms— a  year  to 
f  Write  for  FREE 

,  “ffOK,  to  Jade# 

^  Milkera*\  Get  yours  aowl 


FOR  SALE 

ru  ■  p  J  n  1000  bu.  100-day  Improved 
unOICS  u66Q  Lorn  Yellow  Dent:  COO  bn.  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  Sure  Crop:  300  hu.  Early  White  Cap 
nearly  all  1923  Crop,  all  high  germination.  Write 
for  price.  Sample  and  Circular.  Order  early  to 
cave  money. 

SHULL  FARM,  Box  5,  Tullyfown,  Bocks  Co.,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES  fn-d-RSf,! 

AT  REDUCED  PRICKS 
shipped  c.  o.  d.  prepaid 
Write  for  free  Illustrated  Catalog 

Pomona  United  Nurseries 
•  1  Tn*  Avenue,  DANSV1LLK.H.V* 


American  Agriculturist,  January  17,  1925 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 
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MILK  PRICES 

HE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League 
during  tlie  month  of  January  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  20i  to 
,210  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is 
to  'be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  prices 
vintimed  below  are  not  received  by  the 
farmer,  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  prices  dealers  pay  to  the  League. 

Class  1  Fluid  milk  . $3.07 

Class  2A  Fluid  cream . 2.10 

Class  2B  Ice  cream  . 2.25 

Class  2C  Soft  cheese  .  2.15 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk .  1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ....  1.85 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American .  1,65 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 


/sdLii 

Quality  in  EIGHT  WEEKSj 
Earn  Real  Monty  itt  the' 

Auto  ^Tractor  Busing 

Come ‘to  any  of  my  Great  Shops. 
There's  oile  near  your  home.  I  will 
train  you  to  accomplisli. what  these 
men  have:  George  Smith  is  making 
$800  a  month  with  his  garage.  D.  M. 
Collins  is  making  $300  a  month  as 
garage  manager.  Albert  Boyer  is  only 
19  years  old,  but  he  owns  his  own 
garage.  You  can  do  the  same. 

Dig  JOOS  upen  Garage.,  Battery  Statioiu. 
ate.  for  McSweeny  Trained  men.  Blft  Brms  AetJ 
trainad  men  and  thay  know  where  to  ftet  them. 

No  Eiperience  N«Jod 

■aka  yaa  a  bi<  ptr  Aata  Expert  ia  8  wttkr. 

GET  THE  FACTS  TODAY 

My  Big  Illustrated  Book  tells  how 
othars  are  succeeding.  It  tells  many 
things  you  ought  to  know  about  autos 
and  tractors.  Write  now,  before  you 
tura  this  page.  Addreat  shop  nearast  you. 

AAfllf  &  EicctriCftt 

Shops 

Cincinnati, O.  Ckieato.llt.  Clereltnd.O. 
9tb& Walnut  SI7S.  Lafiin  ISIS  E.  24tli 


Cl  VEN 
BOSH— Get  either  watch. 

absolutely  GIVEN 
Latest  style  14Kt.  Gold 
filled  watches,  full  jew¬ 
elled.  Send  your  name 
for  Free  plan  also  Free 
premium  book. 

Bepublie  Trading  Cy. 
25  W.  Broadway 
New  York,  Dept.  4 


FRUIT  TREES  C.  O.  D.  . 

10  plants  Home  Garden  Collection  $2.95 


1  Roeliester  Peach,  1  Delicious 
Apple,  1  Abundance  Plum,  1  Bart- 
letr  Pear,  1  Montmorency  Cherry, 
1  Niagara  Grape,  1  Concorn 
Grape,  3  St.  Kegis  Kaspberries. 
Send  No  Money.  Write  for  1925 
Tree-Shrub-Kose  Catalog. 

POMONA  UNITED  NURSERIES, 
62  Tree  Ave.,  Dansrille,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 

200,000  Northern  Grown,  True  to  Name 
•tock;  also  60,000  1-year  and  2-year  Apple, 
Plum,  Quince,  Cherry  Sold  direct  to  plant¬ 
er.  Send  for  1925  catalog  today. 

ALL-EN’S  NURSERIES 
Geneva,  Ohio 


1  will  condition  a  Horse 
or  Cow  in  twelve  days 

M  flesh  on  Its  bones.  Give  It  life  and  yigor.  Can  add 
•0  per  cent  to  looks  and"  ralue.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
:  or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

f.  A.  FAUST  BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

i,  FLORIDA  ORANGES — Fancy  assorted  boxes  containing 
l(  Sweet  Juicy  Oranges,  10  Grapefruit,  24  Tangerines, 
>100  Kumquats,  me  jar  Pure  Fruit  Preseryes.  EXPRESS 
-pepald,  83.90.  TAYLOR’S  GROVES,  Box  282,  Tampa, 

,  riarlda. 


Class  1  . $3.07 

Class  2 . 2.20 

Class  3  .  1.75 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

Tilt  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-milc  zone: 

Class  1  .  $2.80 

Class  2  . 2.20 

Class  3A . 1.80 

Class  3B . 11.75 

Interstate  Producers 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Producers 
Association  (Philadelphia  Price  PlanL 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  of 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  tht  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  miik 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  TAKES  A  DROP 

The  snowstorm  that  visited  New  York 
City  on  January  2  was  responsible  for 
the  turn  downward  in  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket.  The  traffic  in  the  downtown  sec¬ 
tion  was  practically  knocked  off  its  feet 
and  little  or  no  business  was  done  on 
Friday  or  Saturday.  By  the  5th  and 
6th  downtown  traffic  was  beginning  to 
recover  but  the  uptown  sections  of  the 
city  were  still  seriously  crippled  with 
the  result  that  little  or  no  business  was 
done.  Trucking  has  been  so  difficult 
that  buyers  have  bten  inclined  to  use 
up  their  holdings  to  the  very  last  tub 
before  coming  downtown  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  fresh  supplies.  This  inclination 
to  keep  away  from  the  market  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  heavy  accumulations  of  fresh 
goods  which,  with  the  large  amount  of 
business  that  is  being  done  in  storage 
butter  has  been  responsible  for  lower 
prices.  The  inability  to  reduce  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  caused  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  to  sell  with  the  consequent  weak 
feeling.  The  downward  trend  has  been 
responsible  for  speculators  holding  off 
as  well  as  jobbers  and  distributors,  as 
long  as  possible  to  get  the  advantage  of 
lower  prices.  This  cannot  last  very 
long  because  the  stores  have  got  to 
replenish  their  supplies  and  undoubtedly 
we  will  see  an  improvement  by  the  time 
next  week’s  paper  reaches  our  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Creamery  scoring  93  is  now  43c 
to  44c,  where  it  was  4Sj4c  to  46c.  92 
score  butter  is  43c,  whereas  it  has  been 
4Sc. 

CHEESE  STILL  FIRM 

The  cheese  market  continues  in  Its 
firm  tone  and  business  moves  along  with 
considerable  activity.  Prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  above  those  of  last  week  to  the 
extent  of  one  half  a  cent  a  pound.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  moving  along  fast  enough  so 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confidence 
in  the  market  and  in  the  situation  as  a' 
whole.  .  There  is  very  little  fresh  State 
whole  milk  cheese  coming  in  and  most 
of  it  is  closing  out  at  24 to  25}4c. 
Fancy  whole  milk  state  flats  are  worth 
25  to  25 while  average  runs  vary 
around  23j4  to  24j^.,  Fresh  fancy  flats 
are  bringing  from  23j4  to  24c  while  av¬ 
erage  runs  are  23c.  Undergrades  of 
fresh  and  held  goods  are  bringing  anj’-- 
where  from  19  to  22j4c,  A  week  ago 
18c  was  the  lowest  point  in  the  market. 

EGGS  BARELY  STEADY 

The  snowstorm  also  had  its  effect  on 
the  egg  market.  Fancy  nearby  whites 
have  been  especially  troublesome.  Many 
receivers  report  an  accumulation  of  these 
higher  grades.  They  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  market  becoming  a  little 
less  steady,  although  trading  is  gener¬ 
ally  at  unchanged  prices.  The  market 
is  not  nearly  as  touchy  on  intermediate 
grades.  These  are  clearing  well  and 
made  no  serious  accumulation.  The  high 
priced  lines  are  not  in  any  too  strong  a 
position.  Fancy  Jersey  and  other  nearby 
hennery  whites  that  are  well  graded  and 
closely  selected  are  still  worth  69  to  70c. 
Other  marks  that  grade  from  first  to 
extras  vary  from  62  to  68c.  Nearby 
gathered  whites  are  bringing  from  62  to 
65c,  with  undergrades  a  cent  or  2  lower. 
Nearby  white  intermediates  are  worth 
practically  the  same  as  hennery  whites 
firsts,  namely  62  to  64c,  while  pullets 
are  worth  anywhere  from  54  to  60c. 

Fancy  brown  eggs  are  enjoying  almost 


the  same  market  as  whites,  marks  grad¬ 
ing  fancy  bringing  anywhere  from  68  to 
69  c. 

ACTIVE  DEMAND  FOR  LIVE 
FOWLS 

The  market  has  been  voicing  a  real 
active  demand  for  live  fowls.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  such  that  in  many  instances 
the  fowl  market  is  being  used  to  force 
the  sale  of  chickens  which  class  of 
goods  is  dragging  heavily  and  moving 
very  slowly.  The  embargo  is  still  on 
and  not  enough  poultry  is  coming  in  to 
supply  the  demand  and  as  a  result  the 
few  express  fowls  that  are  being  received 
work  out  quickly.  Express  chickens, 
however,  are  meeting  a  very  slow  sale. 

Fowls  that  are  fancy  are  selling  read¬ 
ily  at  37  to  38c  while  average  run  fowls 
will  bring  35c  and  Leghorns  are  worth 
27  to  31c.  Express  chickens  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  28  to  30c.  Express 
ducks  and  geese  are  still  meeting  a 
steady  market  with  the  former  bringing 
42c  a  pound  and  geese  35.  Fancy  Jerr 
sey  farm  fattened  geese  are  worth  a 
5  cent  premium.  Turkeys  arc  bringing 
40  to  50c. 

POTATOES  ABOUT  THE  SAME 

Outside  of  the  fact  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  better  feeling  in  the  potato  market, 
there  is  no  change  since  last  week.  The 
snowstorm  was  particularly  hard  on  the 
potato  market  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
trucking  was  practically  impossible  in 
and  out  of  the  yards.  Furthermore  the 
peddling  trade  was  hard  hit  by  the  em¬ 
bargo  and  this  only  tended  to  make 
matters  worse. 

The  better  feeling  in  the  market  has 
been  recognized  in  quotations  on  State 
potatoes.  Some  deals  have  been  con¬ 
firmed  at  $2  per  150-pound  sack  deliv¬ 
ered  which  is  30c  better  than  quotations 
of  late.  Long  Islands  are  being  deliv¬ 
ered  in  New  York  City  at  $2.60,  while 
Maines  are  about  the  same  price  as 
States. 

Western  New  York  potato  growers 
may  wtll  bear  our  advice  of  a  week  ago 
relative  to  watching  western  markets. 
As  an  instance  of  this  on  January  7  the 
Pittsburgh  market  was  much  better  than 
New  York  City  and  confirmation  there 
would  have  proved  advantageous. 

CABBAGE  HIGHER  IN  COUNTRY 

Cabbage  prices  are  higher  in  the 
country  than  they  are  in  the  city  by 
several  dollars  a  ton.  Country  prices 
■are  around  $20  to  $22  while  city  dealers 
are  only  willing  to  trade  above  $18.  The 
situation  in  the  market,  however,  looks 
as  though  the  city  people  would  have  to 
come  around  to  these  country  prices  be¬ 
cause  stocks  on  hand  are  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  much  holding  out. 

BEANS  SHOW  IMPROVEMENT 

The  bean  market  has  shown  something 
of  an  improvement  over  the  past  few 
weeks.  Red  kidneys  are  meeting  a  bet¬ 
ter  market  and  quotations  seem  to  be 
hardening.  The  inside  price  on  Red 
Kidneys  is  now  $9.50  where  $9.35  was 
top  a  week  ago  and  there  is  some  busi¬ 
ness  being  reported  at  a  higher  figure, 
and  the  market  is  trending  upward.  Pea 
beans  are  also  meeting  a  little  better 
market.  Strictly  fancy  pea  beans  last 
week  were  quoted  at  $6,  whil  this  week 
they  are  50c  a  hundred  better  and  in 
some  instances  quotations  are  going 
beyond  $6.50  with  a  firm  feeling  per¬ 
sisting.  White  kidneys  are  not  doing 
as  well.  The  market  on  this  line  of 
goods  is  dull  and  weak  while  marrows 
are  meeting  an  unchanged  market,  ruling 
slightly  easier. 

HAY  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

The  hay  market  is  taking  on  a  slightly 
improved  tone.  This  improved  situation 
is  not  solely  confined,  strange  to  say,  to 
the  fancy  grades.  Hay  grading  really 
choice  is  worth  around  $27  to  $28  while 
No.  2  would  bring  anywhere  from  $24 
to  $26  and  No.  3  would  bring  $23  or 
$24.  As  usual  small  bales  are  worth 
about  $1  a  ton  less  than  large  bales. 


In  Search  of  a  Prepotent  Herd  Sire 

(Continued  from  Page  55) 
sale.  They  averaged  me  $175  a  piece. 
The  reason  for  this  sudden  purchase  at 
that  time  was  to  fill  a  miik  contract 


which  I  had  made.  The  cows  were  frt 
most  cases  out  of  bulls  with  no  partic¬ 
ular  backing  and  the  dams  of  these  cows 
had  not  been  tested  for  seven  days  or 
for  the  year.  I  got  enough  milk  to  fill 
my  contract,  and  the  cows  proved  to  be 
free  from  T.  B.,  so  at  the  price  I  paid 
for  these  pure  bloods,  I  should  have 
been  satisfied.  Everyone  of  these  cows 
has  been  given  a  chance  to  show  what 
she  had  in  her,  hut  not  one  has  done 
better  than  just  average'.  This  experi¬ 
ence  of  mine  with  these  seventeen  cows 
has  proven  to  me  that  when  a  family  of 
cows  all  show  better  than  average  pro¬ 
duction,  it  is  not  the  man  behind  the 
cow,  but  the  breeding  behind  the  cow 
tliat  does  the  trick. 

As  a  successor  to  “Old  Dutch”  we 
used  HENGERVELD  HOMESTEAD 
DEKOL  4th.  His  seven  yearly 
daughters  average  18,969  lbs  of  milk 
and  832  lbs  of  butter.  This  was  an¬ 
other  prepotent  herd  sire,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  grandson  of  “Old  Dutch” 
out  of  one,  of  his  best  daughters. 

“Hengerveld”  came  to  our  farm  at 
ten  years  old  and  lived  to  be  twelve.  So 
far  his  daughters  yearly  production  has 
averaged  greater  than  that  of  “Old 
“Dutch.”  HENGERVELD  HOME¬ 
STEAD  DEKOL  4th  died  last  August 
and  with  breeding  season  coming  on  I 
had  to  act  quickly.  In  another  article 
I  will  tell  you  about  my  trip  to  Wiscon- 
son  and  how  I  found  what  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for. 

Color  Your  Butter 

Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Ton  Prices 

Before  churning 
add  one-hall  tea- 
Bpoonful  t  o  each 
gallon  o  t  cream 
and  out  of  your 
churn  comes  butter 
of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable,; 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and 
Used  for  EO  years  by 
Doesn’t  color  butter- 


National  food  Taws, 
all  large  creameries. 


milk.  Tasteless.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write 
for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt, 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

Cash  for  Old  Bags 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  ReL 
ercnce  Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

652  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

WOMAN  OWNER-  SACRIFICES 
105  ACRES  $1650  INCLUDING 
350  fruit  trees,  250  sugar  maples,  est.  200 
cords  wood  assuring  good  winter’s  income, 
also  horse,-  poultry,  implements;  good  6- 
room  house,  basement  bam;  loamy  fields 
for  hay,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.;  convenient 
market  town.  IjOw  price  $1650,  easy  tenns. 
details  pg.  11  big  illus.  Bargain  Catalog, 
money -m.T king  farms  and  busines.s  chances. 
FTee.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


GOATS 


Headquarters  for  Milk  Goats — Gallon  Strain,  Togsenbnrg*. 
Nubians,  freshening:  each  $23;  pair  $45;  trio  $C0.  Beau¬ 
tiful.  stylish  driving  Billies  $20.  Trained.  Odorlai. 
LLOYD  GOLDSBOROUGH.  Mohntoa,  Serb  Ct.,  H. 
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Am  I  satisfied?  I 
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should  say  I  am, 
and  more  than  that. 

This  Unadilla  has 
made  life  a  lot  easier 
for  me.” 

“See  that  ladder?  Well,  it  can’t  slip.  It’s  a  permanent 
part  of  the  silo,  and  when  the  hoops  need  adjusting  I  just 
climb  up  and  they’re  all  within  easy  reach.  And  say — pitch¬ 
ing  silage  out  is  a  cinch!  No-more  back  breaking  work  toss¬ 
ing  it  out  over  my  head.  I  shove  it  out  thru  the  air-tight, 
water-tight  doors  that  always  open  at  the  level  of  the 
silage!  I  wouldn’t  trade  my  Unadilla  for  twice  its  cost  if  I 
couldn’t  get  another. 

“Recommend  it  to  you?  I  certainly  do!  Write  the  Una- 
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dilla  Silo  Company  for  their  big  catalog.  They’ll  give  you 


all  the  information  and  they’ll  treat  you  right. 


too !  Give  you  easy  time  payments  if  you  want. 
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UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


Box  B 


UnadiUa,  N.  Y. 


99.50  Pure  or  Better 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE 


'  .U'‘' 


Every  bushel  American  Northern  Grown  Hardy,  Full  of  Vitality,  tested  In  our  own  Labora¬ 
tory  for  purity  and  germination  and  sold  direct  to  you  under  our  famous  ten-day-moacy-back-lf- 
you-want-it  guarantee,  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  make. 

D.  B.  ALFALFA  99.58  Pure,  from  the  cold  .Northwest  where  the  mercury  drops  to  40  below. 

There  is  no  question  about  its  hardiness.  r 

D.  B.  CLOVER,  Medium  and  Mammoth,  99.50  Pore.  "The  cream  of-  the  crop." 

D.  B.  ■'IMOTHY,  average  parity  for  years  99.70,  the  best  money  can  buy. 

DIBBLE’S  “FANCY  ALSIKE,"  the  purest  grade  on  the  market. 

DIBBLE’S  RECLAIMED  TIMOTHY-ALSIKE  NATURAL  MIXTURE,  the  bargain  of  the  Crass 
Seed  Trade,  containing  1L0%  Alsike,  less  than  1%  weed  seeds,  and  shipped  Freight  Paid 
(see  page  30  of  our  catalog),  $5.00  per  bushel. 

Owing  to  short  crops.  Alfalfa  and  all  Clovers  are  higher  In  value  than  last  year  and  should 
be  bought  early. 

Let  us  send  you  Samples,  Catalog  and  Price  List  giving  Freight  Prepaid  Prices  now  absolutely 
FREE.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Scedgrower,  Kaneoye  Falls,  H.  Y.,  Box  A 
HE.ADQLAllTEi;S  FOB  FABII  SEEDS 


You  can 
Ko  it— get  better 
prices, — more  garden  profit; 

make  more  money  — have  healthier 
^crops,  bigger  yield,  finer  produce,  if  you 
USE  ISBEU.’S  SEEDS 
I  Why  experiment— use  tried  p  roven 
seeds  that  have  made  good  for  46  years. 
,  Write  today  for  1925  Annual.  IT’S  FREE. 
I  Tells  all  about  varieties,  soil,  when 
to  plant,  etc.  Post  card  will  brmg  it, 
S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.  (76) 

echanic  St.  Jackson,  Michigan 


ames’  Trees 


are  grown  In  New 
England  under  the 
personal  supervision 
of  experienced  nur- 
.scrymen  —  ,34  years 
in  the  business. 
These  Trees  are 
hardy  and  truc-to-name,  with  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  root  growth.  They 
mature  quickly  Into  bearing  orch¬ 
ards.  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries  and  Small  Fruits. 
Every  reader  interested  in  fruit  for 
home  or  market  should  have  a  covy 
of  our  Fruit  Book.  Write  for  it 
today. 


THE  BARNES  BROS. 
NURSERY  CO. 


The  Oritlnal  Barnes  h'ursery.  Established  1890 

Box  15  Yalesville,  Conn. 


New  Jersey  Potato  Growers 
Study  Market  Situation 


American  Agriculturist,  January  17,  192S| 


POTATO  growers  in  New  Jersey  have 
been  holding  a  number  of  important 
meetings  recently  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  the  various  factors  that  surround  the 
potato  growing  business  in  order  to  learn 
just  where  the  trouble  lies  with  New  Jer¬ 
sey  potatoes.  These  conferences  have  been 
called  by  the  State  Potato  Improvement 
Committee.  On  December  23  a  very  im¬ 
portant  meeting  of  representative  potato 
growers  from  the  counties  of  Monmouth, 
Middlesex  and  Mercer  was  held  in 
Hightstown.  Those  attending  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  members  of  the  Potato  Project 
committees  and  the  county  agents  of  the 
three  counties,  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  H.  B.  Weiss  and  A. 
L.  Clark  of  the  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  W.  B.  Duryee. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  Hightstown 
meeting  that  the  comparatively  low"  prices 
received  for  the  New  Jersey  potatoes  in 
the  market  was  due  to  the  uncertain  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  Jersey  pack.  Furthermore,  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  production 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  recent  years 
shows  that  the  New  Jersey  crop  is  a  di¬ 
minishing  factor.  It  is  clearly  evident 
that  a  better  product  grown  on.  adapted 
soil  and  more  efficiently  marked,  is  of 
greater  importance  than  a  drastic  cut  in 
acreage  and  a  consequent  further  loss  of 
prestige  in  the  markets. 

Growers  present  at  the  potato  meetings 
have  been  unanimous  in  their  support  of  a 
program  calling  for  better  grading  of  New 
Jersey's  potato  output  A  lesson  can  be 
gained  from  other  New  Jersey  experiences 
in  better  grading.  The  “Jersey  Jerry 
Brand”  has  become  established  on  the 
market,  and  Jersey  eggs  also  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  all  their  own.  It  looks  as  though 
potato  growers  have  got  to  fellow  along 
tlie  same  line. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Potato  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee’s  work  in  staging  public 
trials  of  the  “New  Jersey  potato”  and  the 
conferences  that  are  being  held  are  ap¬ 
parently  meeting  with  the  approval_of  the 
growers.  Much  constructive  work  has 
been  done,  but  there  is  lots  of  room  for 
the  continuation  of  this  effort  to  lying 
about  an  improvement  through  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  all  those  involved,  including 
growers,  dealers  and  bankers. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

J.  N.  Glovtr 

More  sales  of  farm  stock  and  im¬ 
plements  have  been  held  in  Union 
County  this  fall  than  any  one  ever  knew 
of  before.  The  sliort  or  poor  corn  crop 
and  the  shortage  of  money  among  farmers 
are  the  reasons.  In  Bufialo  township  of 
this  county  there  arc  8  farms  \vithout  any 
livestock  on  them,  on  all  of  which^  farm¬ 
ers  made  money  or  a  good  living  in  past 
years.  The  largest  part  of  the  wheat  crop 
has  been  sold  around  $1.50  though  a  few 
farmers  are  holding  for  better  prices. 

There  is  some  demand  for  oats  at  50 
cents  a  bushel  for  local  demand.  The  pork 
for  the  year’s  use  has  been  provided  for 
already  to  save  the  corn  for  next  3  s 
feeding.  Not  many  hogs  liave  been  fatten¬ 
ed  to  sell  later  in  the  winter.  The  grow¬ 
ing  wheat  is  not  as  promising  as  usual  this 
time  of  the  year  on  account  of  dry  weath¬ 
er,  but  it  may  come  through  the  winter  all 
right  if  it  is  covered  with  snow  later. 


Kill  a  Kow! 


I  will  be  glad  to  cooperate,  pr()viding 
at  least  one  thousand  other  dairynren 
will  do  the  same,  in  selling  or  killing 
FOR  BEEF  PURUOSES  at  least  one 
of  the  poorest  producers  in  my  heard  be¬ 
tween  now  and  March  1,  1925. 


Name 


Address  . 

Cut  this  out,  sign  it  and  send  to  to 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Here’s  the  Book  that  will 
help  Cure  him— it’s  FREE 


The  first  move  thousands  of  horse  ovmers 
make  when  a  norse  rocs  lame  is  to  turn 
to  Save-The-Horse  Book.  In  its  96  paRes 
they  find  the  exact  condition  described,  what 
to  do  and  howto  do  it.  Don't  miss  getting  a 
copy — it  costs  you  nothing. 


SAVE-The-HORSE 


Known  for  31  years  as  the  one  reliable  rem¬ 
edy  for_  SPAVIN,  Ringbone  (except  low), 
Thoropin  and— Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof 
or  Tendon  disease.  Sold  with  our  signed 
MONEY-BACK  Guarantee.  Over  405.000 
satisfied  users  know  Save-The-Horse  not  only 
cures  but  keeps  the  horse  working  while  being 
treated.  Write  today  for  sample  of  Guarantee, 
veterinary  advice  you  can  depend  upon  and 
your  copy  of  the  Book — all  absolutely  FREE. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
342  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

At  DmjegLsts  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Guarantee  or  sent  prepaid 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 


Famous  Everywhere 
because  one  man  can  operate  without  help 
of  any  kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater 
increases  capacity  40  per  cent;  uses  all 
waste  heat.  Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees 

SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 

Delevan,  N.  Y. 


As^Low  as  $10^. 

Boyyoor  saw  direct  atlowest  factory  prices* 
Gaaraoteed  staanch,  darabie  asd  depend* 
able*  Cost  as  little  as  $10, 


Hertzler  &  Zook 
Portable  Wood 


SAW  i 


Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  poets, 

■  ■  ■  ed.  Lo 


Ripping  table 'can  be  ’att^h’eX.'''"L<)r^st 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money  -saving  prices.  Made  of 
— v  materials,  $10,000.00 

|ull*ranteea/f-\  bond  backs  our  guar- 
anted  Write  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  sAotinng 
_al(  tcinda  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  m  ixer 
and  fence.  Ford  &  Fordson 
Attachments,  etc.  Full  qf  el 
surprising  bargains,  * 


HERTZLER  &Z00X  CO. 

_  Box  44  Bellevillo,  Pa. 


Saws  t  SCordsaDay! 


—Easy  with  the  OltAWA  Log  Sawl  Wood 
selling  for  $3  a  cord  brings  owner  $16  a  day  Uaa 
4  H.  P.  Engino  for  other  work.  Wheel  mounted- 
easy  to  move.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped 
fromfactoryornearestof  lOBranchhouses  Writs 
for  FREE  Book— "Wood  Ekicyciopedia"— today. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING.  CO. 

Room  801-T  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


\jhn&uci^ 


SEPARATOR 


Mew«  Low«  Easy-Pay.^ 
Plan.  Full  year  to  pay. 


30  DsyS  Unmatched  for  skimming, 
f  easy  turning  and  cleaning. 
******  *  On  our  money-back- offer. 

Shipped  from  stock  nearest  yoa 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  low  price*. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BO3  20-A  Uatc&rldget  Na  T. 


Sai*s  logs— Falls  Trees—; 
oBuzzes  Branches 
rPoes  Belt  Work 
M-r»r6i)»w 
1  tales  —  Ctife 
IwEisyTtniia. 
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FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Good  News!  Peerless  prices  still 
lower.  Peerless  quality  higher  than 
ever  —  and  we  pay  freight  any¬ 
where  on  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 
Roofing  and  Paints!  Write  now  for 
new  FREE  104-page  CATALOG  to 
PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  8003  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PATENTS 


Writ*  for  my  free  Guide  Book*  "How  to  Obtain  a 
ent"  and  "Inrention  and  Industry’’  and  "Hecord  sf  laif 
Tentlons"  blank  before  disclosing  inrentlons.  Send  modtl 
or  sketch  of  your  Invention  for  Instruction*.  Promptoai* 
assured.  No  charge  for  above  Information.  Clarence  ih 
O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  73$  Security  Bari 
Building,  directly  across  street  front  Patent  Office,  WaA)* 
ington,  D.  C. 


Uln 


American  Agriculturist,  January  17,  1925 
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Service  Department 

Our  Lawyer  Answers  Interesting  Legal  Langles 


Last  July  I  gave  the  Northern 
Utility  Company,  Inc.,  of  Water- 
town,  New  York,  (an  electric  com¬ 
pany)  permit  to  set  cedar  poles  and 
run  a  line  along  the  highway  by  my 
farm  and  I  signed  an  agreement  to 
that  effect;  but  I  inserted  a  clause 
that  it  would  be  confined  to  the  high¬ 
way  only  and  that  the^  could  not 
molest  the  appearance  of  "the  farm  in 
any  way. 

When  the  line  was  erected  they 
proceeded  to  cut  and  trim  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  as  they  saw  fit  for 
benefit  of  their  line  and  also  placed 
guy  wires  from  three  to  six  feet  in¬ 
side  of  the  road  fence. 

They  agreed  to  pay  me  for  the 
three  large  trees  that  they  cut  that 
stood  in  the  fence  line  for  which  I 
was  to  receive  $25  each.  Their 
agent  or  right  away  man  said  he 
would  bring  me  a  check  for  the 
amount  in  a  few  days.  When  he  did 
appear  he  had  a  lease  that  he  said  I 
was  obliged  to  sign  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  my  pay,  for  he  said  the  tran¬ 
saction  had  to  be  recorded  in  the 
county  clerk’s  office.  The  lease  read 
that  they  could  reconstruct  or  re¬ 
model  the  line  whenever  they  saw  fit. 

I  refused  to  sign  their  paper  and 
he  refused  to  pay  me  the  $25  each 
for  the  three  trees.  The  four  guy 
wires  were  installed  after  I  refused 
to  sign  their  lease,  so  we  have  had  no 
talk  on  the  guy  wires  as  yet. 

Am  I  obliged  to  sign  any  papers 
more  than  a  receipt  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  my  money,  and  also  can  I  de¬ 
mand  pay  for  the  four  guy  wires 
that  were  placed  on  cultivated  land, 
the  land  being  used  as  meadow  at 
the  present  time? 

Please  advise  me  what  I  can  do.  If 
you  wish  more  information  regarding 
it,  please  let  me  know. — O.  H.  G., 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

T  N  replying  to  this  recent  letter  con- 
*  cerning  the  activities  of  the  Northern 
Utility  Company,  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
can  best  serve  by  reviewing  the  law  up¬ 
on  the  subject  matter  involved. 

It  is  well  settled  and  understood  that 
private  property  may  be  taken  for  public 
use  by  right  of  eminent  domain  on  work¬ 
ing  due  compensation  to  the  owner  for 
such  taking.  Telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  are  public  utilities,  and  as  such 
are  clothed  with  the  necessary  power  to 
condemn  private  land  for  public  use.  Such 
companies  have  no  right,  however,  to  take 
private  property  for  their  poles  and  wires 
without  compensating  the  owner  or  pro¬ 
curing  his  consent.  Without  authority,  it 
is  a  trespass  to  take  private  lands  for  pub¬ 
lic  use,  and  from  every  such  invasion  of 
another’s  land  against  his  will  tlie  law 
will  infer  damages.  A  trespasser  on  land 
is  liable  for  both  the  direct  injury  to  the 
land  and  the  natural  consequences  to  be 
expected  from  his  acts.  A  trespasser 
cannot  gain  a  rig’nt  in  the  land  of  an¬ 
other  by  his  trespass.  Such  right  depends 
for  its  inception  upon  a  lawful  entrj'. 
Hence,  it  has  been  held  that  a  telegraph 
company  which  built  its  line  over  private 
lands  without  authority  of  law  or  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  owner  may  be  ejected  at  the 
suit  of  the  owner  or  his  grantee.  (See 
Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company  vs. 
Eaton,  170  Ill.  513). 

Owner  Remains  Owner  in  Fee 

Now,  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land 
compelled  to  part  with  a  strip  of  it  for 
public  use  as  a  highway  remains  the 
owner  in  fee  of  the  soil  of  that  strip  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  right  of  the  public  to 
pass  and  re-pass  over  it  as  a  highway. 
This  right  of  ownership  with  its  limita¬ 
tion  extends,  of  course,  to  any  subse¬ 
quent  purchaser  of  the  tract. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  since  all 
owners  of  land  abutting  on  public  high- 
■ways  are  generally  owners  of  at  least 
half  of  such  highways,  subject  only  to 
the  said  easement  or  right  of  the  public, 
•11  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 


desirous  of  planting  poles  and  stringing 
•wires  in  and  along  public  highw’ays  must 
in  some  manner,  either  by  statute,  con 
demnation  proceedings,  purchase  or 
license,  lawfully  acquire  the  right  to  run 
such  lines  along  the  highway. 

Company  May  Trim  Trees  Reasonably 

Nov  once  a  company  acquires  a  legal 
right  to  string  its  wires  along  the  high- 
W’ay,  such  right  carries  with  it  the  in¬ 
cidental  right  to  trim  trees.  Such  trim¬ 
ming  must  be  done  in  a  proper  manner 
and  only  when  necessary,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  is  answerable  in  damages  to  the 
abutting  owner  for  all  unnecessary,  im¬ 
proper  and  excessive  cuttings.  (See 
Hyant  vs.  Central  Telephone  Co.,  123 
Mich.  51.)  If  the  company,  in  running 
its  line  along  the  highway,  removes,  de¬ 
stroys  or  mutilates  trees  planted  or  own¬ 
ed  by  an  adjoining  landowner,  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  resulting  damage. 
(See  Bronson  vs.  Albion  Tel.  Co..  67 
Neb.  Ill). 

.Authority  given  to  a  telegraph  com¬ 
pany  to  plant  its  poles  and  string  its 
wires^  along  a  highway  confers  no  right 
to  injure  the  property  of  the  adjoining 
owner  or  appropriate  his  crees  without 
payment  (See  Daily  vs.  State,  51  Ohio 
St  348).  However,  both  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  corporation  lawfully  occupying  a 
highway  with  its  poles  and  wires,  and 
an  abutting  landowner  having  an  equit¬ 
able  easement  in  trees  along  his  front 
are  bound  mutually  to  respect  each 
other  s  rights  and  reasonably  to  accom¬ 
modate  one  another.  (See  Norman  Mill 
&  Grain  Co.  vs.  Bethurem,  41  Okla. 
735). 

As  It  Applies  to  This  Case 

W  ith  this  review  in  mind,  we  can  now 
consider  your  specific,  problem.  Hav¬ 
ing  given  the  permit  you  speak  of,  the 
company  had  the  right  to  plant  its  poles 
and  string  its  -wires.  Incidental  thereto, 
it  had  the  right  to  trim  trees  where 
necessary.  If  such  trimming  was  done 
negligently,  carelessly  or  excessively, 
you  have  the  right  to  recover  damages 
therefor.  For  the  three  trees. that  were 
cut  and  removed  in  entirety,  you  have 
the  right  to  receive  the  amount  they 
agreed  to  pay  without  giving  any  fur¬ 
ther  lease  or  consideration  whatever. 
As  to  the  guy  wires,  if  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  upon  your  property  and  outside  the 
limits  of  the  highway,  you  may,  if  you 
choose,  compel  their  removal.  You  need 
sign  nothing  but  a  receipt  in  order  to 
secure  payment,  but  you  may,  of  course, 
embody  the  provisions  of  the  permit  in 
a  lease.  This  latter  is  discretional  on 
your  part. 


When  You  Die  Without  A  WiU 

"I  would  like  an  answer  on  the  following 
question:  If  a  wife  outlives  her  husband  or 
the  husband  outlives  his  wife,  how  much 
or  what  part  does  the  wife  get  and  if 
husband  outlives  his  'wife  and  she  leaves 
property  where  there  is  no  will  and  no 
^iidren?”— Mrs.  S.  C.,  Onondaga  County. 

Replying  to  your  recent  letter,  your 
inquiry  may  be  answered  as  follows:  If 
a  husband  dies  without  a  will,  leaving  a 
wife  and  no  children,  the  wife  is  entitled 
to  one-half  his  personal  property,  plus 
$2,000  absolutely,  and  she  is  also  en¬ 
titled  to  the  right  to  use  one-third  of  his 
real  property  during  her  life.  This  in¬ 
terest  in  his  real  property  reverts  or 
passes  to  the  husband’s  heirs  and  next  of 
kin,  that  is,  to  his  brothers,  sisters,  par¬ 
ents,  nephews,  nieces,  etc.,  upon  death 
of  the  wife.  If  the  husband  leaves  no 
heirs  or  next  of  kin,  his  widow  is  en¬ 
titled  to  all  his  personal  property. 

If  the  wife  dies  without  a  will,  leav¬ 
ing  a  husband  and  no  children,  the  hus¬ 
band  is  entitled  to  the  whole  of  her 
personal  property  absolutely.  He  is  also 
(Continued  on  Page  64) 
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**Waniifat”  gaiter  is  made  from  wool  yam 
knitted  and  shrunk  into  a  solid  fabric.  Has 
a  tough  felted  sole  and  wide  leather 
back  stay.  Comes  in  different  heights, 
“Cabooie”  the  world’s  best  work  rubber. 
Built  for  hardest  wear.  Four-ply  upper 
and  extra  thick  sole.  Perfect  fit. 

Converse  rubber  shoe  co. 

Boston  Chicago  New  York 


Ask  Your  Dealer 


He  hkes  to  show  Big  ‘  C”  Line  rubber 
footwear.  Look  for  the  WUte  Top  Bud 
and  the  Bi«  “C”  on  the  White  Tire  Sole. 
Try  on  a  pair  —  or  write  for  circular  and 
give  dealer’s  name. 

Facf  orj^MALDEN,  MASS. 

Philadelphia  Syracuse 


BERMUDA 

i^ssass^  SUNSHINE  ISLANDS”  Z  Decks' Awc^ 


For  a  Short  or  Long  Winter  Vacation  Bermuda’s  Climate 
and  Attractions  are  Ideal 
Average  Winter  Temperature  60  to  70  degrees 
ALL  SPOR'rS— MODERN  HOTELS— NO  PASSPORTS 

SAILINGS  TWICE  WEEKLY 

From  N.  Y.  Wed.  and  Sat. — From  Bermuda  Tues.  and  Sat. 
Via  Palatial,  Twin-Screw,  Oil-Burning  Transatlantic  Linera 


(C 


FORT  VICTORIA”  and 
FORT  ST.  GEORGE 


Offering  Passengers  the  conitorts  and  conve¬ 
niences  enjoyed  on  highest  class  ocean  steamers 
Landing  Passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 

For  Illustrated  Booklets  Write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  Street,  N.  Y.,  or  any  Local  Tourist  Agent 

St.  George  Hotel,  Bermuda— Unsurpassed  location  overlooking 
ocean,  harbor  and  surrounding  island.-?.  Einest  cuisine  and 
fieivice,  magnificent  tiled,  covered  and  heated  swimming  pooL 


MONEY 

DOWN 


/  Your  ^nest  to  try 
this  engine  is  all  we  ask. 

You  do  not  send  a  penny  down— you  try 
yoor  enmne  first.  After  yon  have  tried  yonr  OT- 
r,  Engine  right  at  your  own  ork  for  THIRTY 

small  parent  o.  t4.96  a  month. 
SOLD  OIEECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU. 


OTTAWA 

ENGINES 


Monthly  smallest monthlypay- 
_  llvmiJl-I  nient  ever  made  on  a 
IH  R-P.  engine— other  sixes  2k  to  22  H-P.  at  propor¬ 
tionally  low  monthly  payments — a  whole  year  to  pay 
if  yon  want.  No  interest;  noC.O.D.;  no  tiresome 
red  tape.  Use  kerosene  or  gasoline  without  chang¬ 
ing.  New  patented  Ventnn  makes  starting  easier. 
Throttling  governor,  WICO  Magneto  ignition. 

CDCIT  DAAIf  Send  your  name 
rlfl.C  BVVn  and  address  on  a 
TOstcardfornew  OTTAWA  Catalog. 

Get  this  book  before  yon  test  an- 
engine.  Find  out  about  this  trii  ’ 
offer  now.  WRITE  TODAY. 

H.  C.  OVCRMAN,  grasldeat 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Company 

Desk  1050- E  Magee  Bldg., 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Piy 
when  rceehed,  pipe  and  recipe  free.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
UNION,  D.  1,  Paducah,  Ky. 


bET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE; 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or.  belt  leather ;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-pieces  or  other  garments. 

No  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  Wltb  Us 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 


if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  'Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Far  Company 

l-rU-'st  custom  tanners  and  furriers  in  the  World 

5-4  Eo^eUAve..  Kocbestcr.  N.  Y. 


T  R  I  N  T.I  N  G 

High  class  printing  of  all  kinds,  circulars, 
bill  heads,  mating  lists,  and  catalogs.  Low 
prices--250  letter  heads  and  250  envelopes  all 
for  $5.00.  Send  copy  with  order  today.  All 
other  prices  accordingly.  Quick  service. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  PRESS 
Box  E,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
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The  Trouble  Maker  — By  E.  R.  Eastman 


CHAPTER  XVI 


HE’LE  be  back  with  help,'’  de¬ 
clared  one  of  Greene’s  masked  fol- 
low^'S  after  the  row  in  the  road  when 
Bill  Mead  had  been  forced  to  return  to 
Ball’s  with  his  milk  undelivered. 

“If  he  is,”  Greene  stated  with  an 
oath,  “we’ll  be  right  here  waitin’  for 
him.” 

“That’s  the  talk.” 

“If  these  scabs  are  bound  to  deliver 
tlieir  milk,  we’ll  find  a  way  to  deliver 
it  not  to  their  likin’.” 

The  men  agreed.  The  general  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  situation,  the  fight  with 
Alcad,  and  a  drink  or  two  mixed  with 
3^oung  blood  had  arou'sed  the  mob  spirit. 
All  of  them  were  more  than  willing  to 
meet  trouble  half  waj\ 

“There’s  one  thing  to  remember,” 
Greene  told  them,  “everyone  of  you  will 
have  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  about  this 
whole  thing.  When  we  go  home,  just 
forget  that  it  happened.  We’re  all 
tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and  any¬ 
one  who  squeals  gets  himself  in  trouble, 
and  everybody  else.” 

“Righto!  Mum’s  the  word!” 

After  a  whik,  Greene  again  posted  most 
of  his  men  back  of  the  stone  wall,  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  road.  Four  of 
them  he  ordered  to  the  opposite  side,  a 
little  further  up  the  road. 

A  long  hour  passed  with  nothing  to 
break  the  peace  of  the  sunny  fall  morn¬ 
ing,  except  the  chirp  of  crickets,  the 
twitter  of  birds,  and  occasional  low¬ 
voiced  conversation  among  the  men. 
Greene  had  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
quiet.  But  finally  their  straining  ears 
caught  the  expected  rattle  of  the  lumber 
wagon. 

“Here  he  comes!” 

“Shut  up,  you  fool!” 

Those  behind  the  upper  wall  waited 
a  moment  longer  until  they  saw  the 
wagon  coming  down  the  little  slope  into 
the  hollow. 

“Come  on,  boys!”  shouted  Greene. 
“Stop  the  son-of-a-gun!  Grab  his 
horses!” 

Over  the  wall  and  down  the  bank 
they  jumped  and  ran,  some  directly  to  the 
wagon,  three  or  four  of  them  to  grab 
the  heads  of  the  startled  horses. 

“Stop  right  where  ye  be!” 

They  stopped  abruptly  to  look  squarelj’ 
into  the  business  end  of  the  mv^z\e- 
loadcr,  backed  up  by  the  deadly  cold 
eyes  and  out-pointed  beard  of  the  little 
old  man  who  stood  erect  on  Ir.s  wagon, 
to  hold  it  unwaveringly  upon  them. 

“Let  go  of  them  horses!” 

They  let  go. 

“Now  you  fellers  stay  right  where  ye 
be — I  don’t  want  any  trouble — I  ain’t  no 
trouble  maker.  But,  by  ginger  to  grind¬ 
stones,  this  milk  is  goin’  to  the  factory 
this  morning,  and  the  first  man  who 
tries  to  stop  it  will  get'  stopped  him¬ 
self.” 

The  menace  in  the  old  man’s  ej’es 
told  the  men  that  he  meant  just  what  he 
said. 

“But  Johnny—” 

“Shut  up!  Stand  back!  Don’t  you 
dare  to  ‘Johnny’  me,  you  -tt'orthless 
whelps.  I’m  ’shamed  to  think  that  such 
men  live,  let  alone  that  they’re  neigh¬ 
bors  and  farmers.  Drive  on,  daughter!” 

The  white-faced  girl  pulled  on  the 
lines,  spoke  to  the  excited  horses,  and 
they  jumped  forward.  With  the  sud¬ 
den  lurch  of  the  wagon,  the  old  man 
lost  Lis  balance  and  sat  down  suddenly. 


grabbed  his  arm,  and  another  yanked 
the  gun  from  his  hands.  In  an  instant, 
a  dozen  men  were  on  the  load  of  milk, 
all  moved  to  a  common  purpose.  Not  a 
word  was'  said.  No  one  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  eithe'r  John  Ball  or 
Dorothy'.  All  that  could  be  heard  was 
the  grunting  of  laboring 'men  as  they 
lifted  the  milk  cans  filled  to  the  brim, 
raised  them  in  their  arms  and  heaved 
them  out  of  the  rvagon  into  the  ditch. 

Crash!  Rattle!  Bang!  Crash!  The 
first  cans  hit  the  ground.  The  last  ones 
smashed  into  the  first  ones.  As  they 
struck  the  covers  flew  off,  and  the  milk 
spattered  and  flowed  out  until  the  shal¬ 
low  ditch  ran  for  a  moment  full  to  the 
brim.  Not  a  can  was  left  on  the  wagon; 
scarcely  a  drop  was  left  in  the  cans. 

“Turn  the  team  around,”  Greene  com¬ 
manded. 

The  men  obeyed. 

“Now,  Ball,  we’re  sorry  this  had  to 
happen,  but  it  takes  a  lot  for  some  folks 
to  learn  their  lesson,  and  the  sooner 


fight,  ’cause  I  know  I’m  right!” 

“But  you’re  getting  too  old  to  fight, 
father.  Maj'be,  too,  you’re  wrong.  But 
even  if  \’ou  are  right,  let  someone  else 
do  this  fighting.  You’re  all  that  Mother 
and  I  have.” 

“No,  Dot,  I  can’t  do  it.  If  the  old 
man  quits  now,  they’ll  think  I’m  a 
coward.  Never  have  been  a  quitter,  and 
I’m  too  old  to  start  now.  Besides, 
somebody’s  got  to  put  a  stop  to  this  non¬ 
sense.  If  there  ain’t  nobody  else  to  do  it, 
by  ginger,  I  will.”  He  streightened  up 
and  squared  his  shoulders.  “Old  man  ain’t 
licked  yet.” 

Realizing  that  it  would  do  no  good  to 
persist,  Dorothy  gave  up  the  attempt. 

Wlien  they  drove  into  the  yard.  Bill  and 
Mrs.  Ball  were  anxiously  awainting  them. 
Bill  took  the  horses  to  the  barn,  while 
Dorothy  briefly  explained  to  her  mother 
what  had  happened.  Ball  had  nothing  to 
say,  but  went  directly  to  the  barn,  backed 
out  the  flivver,  and  started  for  Speed- 
town. 


“I  didn’t  have  a  thing  to  do  with  that 
row  this  mornin’,  Dave.  I’d  have  stopped 
it  if  I’d  known  it  in  time.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  tell  me  that,  Jim. 
But  Johnny  says  3^otr  did,  and  a  lot  of 
the  townspeople  who  are  against  this 
strike  business  will  believe  it.  You’ve 
no  idea  how  rotten  I  feel  about  this,  boy, 
but  I’ve  got  the  warrant,  and  the  law 
sa3's  I’ve  got  to  serve  it.” 

“Sure,  3'ou’ve  got  to  serve  the  war¬ 
rant,  Dave.  Wait  until  I  change  my 
clothes  and  I’ll  be  with  you.  What 
about  bail?  I  don’t  know  much  about 
such  things,”  he  continued  with  a 
twisted  little  grin.  “How  long  will  I 
be — 3-our  guest?  Have  to  stay  away 
from  home  all  night?  You  know,  Dave, 
cows  alwa3'S  have  to  be  milked.” 

*■  ’Fraid  you’ll  have  to  stay  all  night, 
Jim.  The  judge  is  kind  of  an  old  crank. 
He’s  for  the  milk  dealers,  too — Most 
of  the  lawyers  are — and  it’ll  be  just  like 
him  to  be  slow  about  the  bail  business.” 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Last  Week 


JOHNNY  BALL  is  off  to  deliver  his  load  of  milk!  He  carries  a  shot 
gun,  his  face  is  set  in  grim  determination — and  beside  him  rides  pretty 
Dorothy  Ball,  both  of  them  going  into  certain  trouble.  For  a  group 
of  insurgent  strikers,  headed  by  young  Greene,  have  disregarded  Jim 
Taylor’s  warning  against  violence  and  have  held  up  Bill,  old  John’s 
hired  man,  and  sent  him  back  with  a  steadily-growing  tale  of  assault  and 
battery.  He  says  that  Taylor  led  the  gang— a  statement  not  hard  for 
old  John  to  believe,  as  Jim  has  headed  the  fight  for  better  mUk  prices 
and  opposed  John  at  every  turn.  Even  Dorothy,  Jim’s  former  sweet¬ 
heart,  now  estranged  because  of  the  trouble,  finds  her  secret  confidence 
in  Jim’s  fairness  wavering. 


3'ou  and  some  of  those  other  scabs  find 
out  that  we  mean  business,  the  sooner 
3'ou  will  save.  3'ourselves  a  lot  of  trouble. 
Take  your  team  and  go  home — and  take 
my  advice  and  stay  there!” 

Ball  glared  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 
For  the  moment,  the  English  language 
was  totally  inadequate. 

But  not  so  with  Dorothy. 

“You  cowards!”  she  flared  at  them. 
“You  despicable  cowards!  If  3'ou  ever 
had  a  chance  to  win  this  strike,  you  have 
lost  it  by  this  day’s  work.” 

Then  she  took  up  the  reins,  spoke  to 
the  horses,  and  for  the  second  time  that 
morning,  the  team  and  wagon  wended 
its  way  back  to  the  Ball  homestead. 


For  an  hour  he  was  closeted  in  the  little 
office  of  his  friend,  Dave  Messenger,  the 
sheriff.  For  an, hour  Messenger  talked, 
reasoned  and  argued  to  convince  Ball  that 
he  was  making  a  mistake.  Secretly,  the 
sheriff  was  in  sympathy  with  what  the 
dairymen  were  trying  to  do.  Also,  as 
Ball’s  friend;  he  regretted  his  attitude,  but 
finally  gave  up  in  disgust. 

“Well,  Johnny,  if  you’re  bound  to  ma’xe 
a  blamed  fool  of  yourself,  I  don’t  know 
as  I  can  prevent  you.  I’m  tellin’  you  plain 
that  if  you  insist  on  action.  I’ll  liave  to 
arrest  him.  But  you’re  making  trouble 
for  yourself,  and  all  the  rest  of  us- 


IN  his  excitement,  he  had  neglected  to 
look  behind  him,  so  he  had  not  seen 
the  four  men  who  had  sneaked  up  from 
the  stone  wall  on  the  other  side.  When 
the  jerk  of  the  wagon  seated  him  so 
suddenly,  he  lost  control  pf  the  situation. 

It  was  only  a  few  seconds,  but  in  that 
time,  a  man  reached  over  the  wheel  and 


For  most  of  the  way  back  Dorothy 
and  her  father  had  nothing  to  say. 
Finally,  as  they  came  around  the  bend 
in  the  road  and  saw  the  big  red  barns 
and  the  long  rambling  comfortable  house 
of  their  home,  Dorothy’s  eyes  filled  wdth 
tears  and  she  put  her  arm  around  the 
shoulders  of  the  old  man. 

“Daddyq  you  don’t  know  how  sorry  I 
am  about  all  this,  but  it  seems  as  though 
you’re  to  blame  for  some  of  it.  Why 
can’t  we  just  keep  our  milk  at  home  and 
let  them  go  on  with  their  terrible 
quarreling  and  fighting?  We  don  t  really 
need  the  money,  and  y'ou  knowq  father, 
you  said  the  other  night  that  we  all  do 
need  to  be  happy.  You  re  just  keeping 
yourself  all  stirred  up,  and  3’ou  re  mak¬ 
ing  Mother  and  me  worried  and  un¬ 
happy  all  of  the  time.  Why  can’t  we 
just  stay  home  and  let  them  go  it?” 

John  Ball  made  no  reply  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Then  he  swallowed  once  or  twice 
and  blinked  the  suspicious  moisture  out 
of  tired  old  eyes.  If  he  could  only  do 
as  Dorothy  suggested! 

“Can’t  do  it.  Dot.  Matter  of  principle. 
This  is  a  free  country,  and  I’ve  got  a 
right  to  go  down  this  road  and  deliver 
my  milk  without  no  interference.  When 
they  tell  me  I  can’t,  something  rises 
right  up  in  me  just  as  it  did  in  them 
American  farmers  when  the  Britishers 
made  them  pay  unjust  taxes  without  no 
representation.  Jest  makes  me  w’ant  to 


Don’t  know  why  I  ever  left  the  West 
for,  anyway,”  he  grumbled. 

Then  the  sheriff  went  out,  climbed  into 
his  car  and  headed  it  for  North  Speed- 
town.  In  his  pocket  he  carried  a  war¬ 
rant  for  Jim  Taylor’s  arrest. 

A  half  hour  later  the  sheriff  drove  into 
the  Taylor  yard,  and  Jim  came  to  meet 
him;'  After  passing  the  time  of  day.  Mes¬ 
senger  said: 

“It’s  a  shame,  Jim,  I’ve  got  to  ask  you 
to  come-down  to  town  with  me  this  after¬ 
noon  I  feel  like  a  skunk  to  have  to  do 
this,  I  like  a  quiet  life  myself,  but  I’ve 
got  a  warrant  here  for  you  ’count  of  that 
mix-up  with  Ball’s  milk  this  mornin’.” 

“Does  Ball  think  I  was  connected  with 
that?”  asked  Jim  quickly. 

“Yes,  he  said  you  were  the  ring-leader 
of  the  gang.  I  have  just  spent  an  hour 
with  him,  but  might  just  as  well  argue 
with  a  stone  wall.  He  insisted  that  he 
wouldn’t  get  the  trouble  straightened  out 
in  this  county  until  you  had  had  your 
lesson.  Said  it  was  my  duty  to  come  serve 
this  warrant  on  you.  ’Course,  as  far  as 

that  goes,  it  is - Nice,  quiet,  peaceful, 

neighborly  country  1’’ 

Jim  looked  down  across  his  field  to 
where  he  could  see  the  Ball  farmstead  in 
the  late  afternoon  sunlight. 

After  a  while  he  turned  back  to  the 
sheriff. 

“Knew  old  Johnny  had  got  down  on  me,” 
he  said,  and  then  slowly,  as  if  to  him¬ 
self,  “but  I  never  thought  he’d  go  as  far 
as  this.” 

The  sheriff  said  nothing,  but  sat  wrig¬ 
gling  around  uncomfortably  in  his  seat. 


JIM  went  into  the  house,  telephoned  a 
neighbor  to  make  arrangements  to  get 
his  chores  done,  and  then  changed  his 
clothes.  When  he  was  ready,  he  went 
downstairs,  called  his  sister  into  the 
kitchen,  told  her  what  had  happened, 
and  instructed  her  to  get  a  neighbor 
woman  to  come  and  slay  all  night. 

“If  Alothcr  worries  about  where  I 
am,”  he  told  her,  “jtist  say  I’m  staying 
with  Dave'  J^Iesscnger  tonight.” 

Then  he  \vent  out,  climbed  into  the 
sheriff’s  car,  and  went  with  him  down 
the  familiar  country  road  and  through 
the  streets  of  the  town  to  the  county 
jail. 

After  they  arrived,  there  w’as  an  awk¬ 
ward  movement,  and  then  Messenger 
said:  ^ 

“Is  there  an3-thing  I  can  do  for  3'OU, 
Jim?” 

“I  suppose  the  first  thing  Is  to  get  a 
law3"er,”  said  the  boy. 

“Any  choice?  How  about  John 
Winslow?” 

“Why,  I  suppose  he’s  as  good  as  an¬ 
other.  If  3’ou  think  Winslow  is  all 
right,  ask  him  to  step  around,  if  you 
will,  Dave.” 

A  few  minutes  later,  Winslow  walked 
into  the  little  room  in  the  jail  where 
Jim  was.  He  was  a  type  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Yankee  of  a  past  generation  that 
is  rapidly  disappearing  from  American 
life.  Tall  he  was,  with  a  martial  erect¬ 
ness  of  bearing;  hawk-faced,  grizzled  of 
hair,  with  grey  eyes  which  constantly 
cronkled  at  their  corners  when  he 
smiled. 

“Hello,  boy,”  he  said.  “I've  heard 
about  the  ditches  running  full  of  blood, 
but  they  tell  me  3’ou’ve  been  making 
them  run  full  of  milk!”  ^ 

“Didn’t  have  a  thing  to  do  with  it,” 
said  Jim. 

“Oh,  I  know  that.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  to  prove  it.  Where  were  3mu 
when  all  this  fracas  was  going /on?” 

“Settin’  up  corn  all  the  morning 
Didn’t  even  hear  of  the  row  until  I 
came  in  for  dinner  at  noon,  and  some¬ 
body  told  me  about  it  over  the  telephone. 
Wasn’t  off  the  farm  today  until  Messen¬ 
ger  came  after  me  with  the  warrant 
Was  Intending  to  come  down  tonight 
and  go  with  the  county  agent  to  a  milk 
meetin’  over  at  Honeyport. 

“Both  John  Ball  and  Bill  Mead  say 
3mu  were  the  leader  of  the  gang. 

“They  would.  '  Johnny  would  like  t< 
believe  I  did  it,  and  he  never  knov,' 
anything  or  anybody  when  he  gets  int« 
one  of  his  rages;  and  everyone  knoiiVi 
that  Bill’s  the  worst  liar  in  town.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,”  said  the  layweJ 
“But  maybe  the  jury  would.” 

“What  did  Dorothy  say  about  it? 
asked  Jim.  “They  told  me  she  was  wit 

(Continued  on  page  63), 
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IT  is  easy  enought  to  catch  mink  in 
“blind”  sets  if  care  is  taken  to  leave 
the  surroundings  perfectly  natural.  When 
a  trail  is  found,  follow  it  until  it  enters 
a  narrow  place  just  wide  enough  to  set 
the  trap.  Then  dig  out  a  small  hole  for 
the  trap  so  that  it  will  be  level  with  the 
ground  when  covered  over.  Precaution 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  trap  from 
freezing  to  the  ground,  in  which  case 
it  would  fail  to  spring.  If  within  reach 
of  water,  stake  the  chain  ring;  other¬ 
wise  clog  it  with  a  light  bush  or  pole. 
A  narrow  place  may  be  made  in  the  trail 
by  putting  up  sticks  on  each  side  of  the 
trap.  It  is  well  to  have  a  trap  set  in 
the  entrance  to  every  den,  hollow  log 
and  drift  pile  into  which  mink  tracks 
lead,  as  the  animal  is  sure  to  re-visit 
such  placeSi- 

A  successful  way  of  catching  the  mink 
is  to  dig  a  hole  back  into  the  bank  of 
a  stream  and  bait  it  up  several  nights 
before  setting  the  trap.  Fish  is  prefer¬ 
able  for  this  purpose.  When  tracks  show 
that  they  are  using  the  place,  set  the 
trap  without  leaving  any  tracks  around 
the  .set.  The  trap  should  always  be  set 
under  water  as  the  mink’s  keen  sense 
of  smell  will  often  detect  a  rusty  trap 
set  on  land.  A  little  fish  oil  will  help 
entice  the  animal  into  this  sort  of  a  set. 

In  the  winter  mink  are  not  traveling 
so  much,  and  congregate  in  sort  of 
families  around  mill  dams,  drift  derbis 
and  rocky  bluffs,  where  the  fishing  is 
good.  They  are  expert  fishers  and  are 
able  to  catch  all  they  can  eat.  To  make 
such  a  find  is  like  discovering  a  small 
gold  mine;  for  if  the  trapper  sets  his 
traps  in  holes  in  the  ice  or  in  runways' 
where  each  animal  will  drown  as  soon 
as  caught,  he  can  often  make  many  suc¬ 


cessful  catches.  A  struggling  mink  is 
pretty  sure  to  alarm  the  others  so  they 
will  leave. — Richard  K.  Wood. 


Winter  Trapping  of  Muskrats 
in  Northern  New  York 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wood  a  question 
on  trapping.  He  states  that  we  of  the 
North  Country  should  not  worry  if  our 
swamps  and  streams  do  not  thaw  out  in 
time  for  spring  trapping  of  muskrats,  that 
we  should  be  content  with  taking  winter 
rats.  How  are  we  to  take  winter  rats  and 
do  it  legally  Our  grounds  are  frozen  from 
before  the  open  season  begins  until  pretty 
near  the  close.  Now  how  are  we  going  to 
take  rats  in  the  winter?  I  and  several 
other  men  here  own  our  own  trapping 
ground  and  that  is  the  sole  revenue  de¬ 
rived  therefrom.  ,The  law  forbids  destroy¬ 
ing  muskrat  houses  in  winter  or  any  otlrer 
time  for  that  matter. — W.  R.  T.,  New  York. 

I  HAVE  had  considerable  experience  in 
trapping  fof^  muskrats  in  Northern 
New  York  and  consequently  know  what 
the  trapper  is  up  against.  I’ll  admit  he 
has  a  problem  to  solve.  However,  the 
best  professional  trappers  usually  trap 
all  winter  with  varying  success.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  number  of  ’rats  can¬ 
not  be  taken  in  mid-winter  by  any 
Jrapper,  that  could  be  trapped  in  the  late 
fall^r  early  spring.  The  principal  rea¬ 
son  for  this  condition  is  the  more  or  less 
hibernating  tendencies  of'  the  ’rat.  It 
stores  up  food  in  the  fall,  and  travels 
little  during  mid-winter.' 

“Blind’^  Sets  for  Stream  ’Rats 

Now  getting  down  to  brass  tacks.  I’ll 
admit  it  is  very  difficult  to  trap  rats  in 
the  winter  without  breaking  open  tlieir 
houses,  which  is  prohibited  by  law.  But 
stream  ’rats  can  be  taken  quite  steadily. 
The  latter  variety  live  in  burrows  in  the 
banks  and  do  not  -have  large  quantities  of 
food  stored  up,  consequently  they  have  to 
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’HE  side  sections,  although  small,  are 
perhaps  harder  to  solve,  because 
ifith  so  few  words  there  are  few  cross- 
hies.  But  all  the  words  are  familiar 
>nes  and  with  a  little  patience  (and 
perhaps  the  aid  of  a  dictionary)  all  can 
worked  out 
Did  you  catch  the  mistake  in  the  list 
t  questions  and  answers  last  week?  No. 
^?wn,  was  misprinted  as  29,  and  the 
fennition  of  29  was  omitted.  The  puz- 
^  could  be  worked  out  by  the  words 
pbg  across,  but  we  apologize  for  the 
nevertheless. 

kDo  you  like  the  puzzles  and  do  you 
pnt  more  of  them?  Let  us  know. 


Ai^eRicAiY  r 


ACROSS 

2  Assaults 

•  Pertaining  to  the 
sun 

10  Takes  chances 

11  Irreverent 
14  What  makes  a  hill  26  A  spring  month 

hard  to  plough  27  To  make  better 
16  Used  to  cut  down  30  Turf,  weeds  (pi) 

S3  Scotch  name  for 
meadows 


22  A  growth  with 
many  branches 

23  Everyone 

24  A  pre-volstead 
malt  liquid 


18  To  hasten 

19  Noah’s  ship 

21  Most  useful  sea¬ 
soning 


34  To  bring  together 

36  A  packing  for  a 
Joint 


travel  under  ice.  and  snow  for  food.  Most 
professional  trappers  are  familiar  with  un¬ 
der-ice  and  snow  trapping  for  mink,  otter 
and  muskrats;  which  usually  means 
“blind”  sets  along  the  banks  and  at  air 
holes  in  the  ice.  Blind  sets  are  also 
made  under  ice. 

’Rats  Often  “Frozen  Out” 

Muskrats  get  frozen  out  of  the  water 
•and  make  their  homes  in  all  sorts  of 
sheltered  places  above  water  levels.  An 
experienced  muskrat  trapper  will  find 
’rat  dens  where  an  amateur  would  never 
think  about  looking  for  one.  I  have 
found  them  in  the  corners  of  rail  fences, 
buried  in  snow  and  located  near  water, 
and  even  in  hollow  trees,  although  the  rat 
is  not  a  climbing  animal  and  seldom 
uses  trees  for  dens. 

In  short,  bear  in  mind  that  many, 
many  muskrats  are  frozen  out  of  the 
water  and  you  will  find  them  in  all  sorts 
of  places  above  ice,  usually  in  a  state  of 
semi-hibernation.  Investigate  all  tuffs  of 
dead  grass  seen  in  holes — usually  an  in¬ 
dication  of  a  ’rat’s  nest. — Dick  Wood. 

V 


Keeping  Skunks  in  Captivity 

Will  you  please  tell  me  about  raising 
skunks  in  captivity?  Where  do  I  go  for  a 
permit  and  what  are  the  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  them? — Archie  Harris,  Madison 
county,  N.  Y, 

The  skunk  is  one  of  the  fur-bearing 
animals  protected  by  law^n  New 
York,  and  for  a  farmer  to  legally  keep 
skunks  in  captivity  during  the  closed 
season  it  is  necessary  that  he  have  a 
license  issued  by  the  state  conservation 
commission.  There  are  two  forms  of 
licenses  issued. 

One  license  is  issued  pursuant  to  the 
provision  of  section  159,  sub-division  2 
of  the  conservation  law.  This  license 
permits  the  holder  to  keep  skunks  in 
captivity  for  propogation,  scientific,  edu¬ 
cational  and  exhibition  purposes  only. 
The  pelts  of  skunks  propagated  under 
this  license  can  not  be  sold.  The  fee 
for  this  license  is  $1  and  the  license  is 
good  for  one  year  from  date  of  issue. 

The  other  license  is  issued  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  200  of  the 
conservation  law.  The  fee  for  this  license 
is  $5  and  the  license  is  good  for  one 
year  from  date  of  issue.  A  person  tak¬ 
ing  out  this  license  must  file  a  bond  with 
the  commission  ,in  the  sum  of  $500. 
Pelts  of  skunks  and  other  fur-bearing 
animals  protected  by  law  propagated 
under  this  license  may  be  sold  during  the 
open  season. 

DOWN 

1  Employ  house 

2  High  Swiss  19  Upper  limb 

mountain  20  Used  to  unlock 

3  Nickname  for  a  door 

sailors  24  To  accumulate 

4  A  plighted  faith  25  To  follow,  to 

5  A  large  long  come  to  pass 

legged  bird  27  Portion  of  land 

6  Old  fashioned  enclosed  by 

term  for  cattle  boundary 

7  A  direction  of  the  28  A  small  mark 
compass  made  by  a  blow 

8  To  request  29  Nickname  of 

12  Weaknesses  Lincoln 

13  To  set  above  30  Something  to  stop 

others  the  mouth 

15  The  staff  of  life  31  Colloquial  term 
16  The  third  King  of  for  sister 

Judea  32  To  descend  be- 

17  Addition  to  a  low  the  horizon 
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Easy  Now  To  Own  The 
Famous  Wine  Engine 

Plan  of  Only  $5.69  for  a  Few  Months 
Sets  Record  Low  Price. 


The  rugged,  dependable  Witte  Throttling 
Governor  Engine — known  for  over  42  years 
as  the  standard  of  farm  power — surely  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  progressive  far¬ 
mer  now,  according  to  a  new  plan  just 
announced  by  Ed.  H.  Witte,  world-famous 
engine  builder. 

Now  only  $5.69  a  month  for  a  short  time 
buys  the  standard  Witte  Throttling  Gov¬ 
ernor  Engine,  fully  equipped  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  waterproof  WICO  Magneto.  In  spite 
of  this  low  price  which  sets  a  record,  the 
engine  has  nearly  40  new  improvements, 
including  a  new  device  that  makes  starting 
easy  at  even  40  degrees  below  zero. 


Eong  regarded  as  the  cheapest  and  most 
Icpendable  farm  engine  built,  the  WITTE 
develops  50%  extra  power  on  either  kero¬ 
sene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas.  Operation 
on  full  load  figures  under  2c  an  hour. 
Trouble-proof  and  so  simple  that  the  wom¬ 
en  folks  can  operate  it.  Easily  moved  from 
job  to  job.  More  than  150,000  WITTES  are 
n  daily  use. 

To  introduce  this  remarkable  engine  to  a 
million  new  usews.  Mr.  Witte  will  send  it 
anjTvhere,  direct  from  factory,  for  a  guar¬ 
anteed  90-day  test. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  Inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  all  jobs  by  engine  power 
should  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  a 
remarkable  new,  illustrated  book  just  is¬ 
sued  by  Mr.  "VVitte,  which  explains  the 
engine  fully.  You  are  under  no  obligations 
by  writing.  Just  send  your  name,  a  post¬ 
card  will  do,  to  the  Witte  Engine  Works, 
1806  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  1806 
Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  receive 
this  interesting  and  valuabte  book  that 
gives  you  valuable  information  abo'ut  the 
application  of  engine  power  on  your  farm. 


Make  Your  Roofs 
Last  a  Lifetime! 

Posltlvelj  that!  Th« 
wonderful  Seal-Tit* 
method  renewa, 
preserves,  and 
makes  your  old, 
womout  roofs  wa:- 
tertfgrht.  One  appli¬ 
cation  lasts  lOyeara. 

Write  today  for  this 
great  money-saving 
roofing  offer. 

NO 

Money 
Asked 

We  send  you  everything  you  need  to  stop  aQ  roof 
leaks  without  asking  you  to  send  a  single  penny.  No 
C.O.D.  No  notes.  Pay  four  months  later  fif  our 
material  proves  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 
mmi  _  W  Don’t  put  off  another  day  finding 
out  all  about  this  wonderful  way  of 
solving  all  your  roof  problems. 
We’ll  make  yon  an  offer  so  liberal,  so  clear,  so  sur¬ 
prisingly  unprecedented  that  you  simply  MUST  tske 
advantage  of  it  at  once.  Don’t  wait  for  rain  to  re¬ 
mind  you  that  your  roof  leaks.  Write  TODAY  I 

Monarch  Paint  Co.  Ge?dand,  0. 


SmQke^ur  Own 

Hanis.Bacoii.Sausa^s 


IN  THE  ORIGINAL 


national  GI4NT 
smoke  house 


Anr  samitart  store,  nousi 

Beware  of  Imltatloiia..or  Experlmeniat 
This  wonderful  smoke  house  is  pertabi*.  Can  be 
operated  in  and  out-doors.  Runs  on  sawdust,  cobs  and 
little  bark  for  seasoning.  Positively  the  best  way  to 
smoke  bams,  bacon,  sausa^.* .  fish. 

A  9  Years*  Succerj  \  | 

Thousands  in  use  in  the  A. 3. 
and  foreign  countries.  After  K 
smoking  meats,  use  for  R? 

•tor*  house.  Absolutely  fiy 
and  bog  proof.  Keeps  meat 
sweet  dl  summer  long.  Made 
of  heavy  sheet  steel.  . 

Pireproof.  Guaranteed. 


Send  for  FREE  Book 


which  gives  prize -winning 
recipes.  Also  get  our  low 
prices.  Write  today. 

‘  PORTAB.-E  elevator  MFG.  CO. 

398  McClun  Street  Bloomington,  IlL 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

*‘l  Saved  a  Rod,'*  says  J.  K. 

Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 

Wo  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  lAwn  Fence, 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.203MUNCIE,  INO. 
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Pretty  Hands 

They  Show  Everywhere 

No  need  to  hide  them  or  feel 
embarrassed  when  they’re  In  use 
if  they  are  soft,  smooth,  pretty 
hands. 

Use  lemon.s — rub  the. hands  with 
half  a  lemon,  night  and  morning, 
if  the  skin  is  dry,  rough,  red  or 
cracked. 

Note  the  transformation  in  a 
few  days. 

L.emon  juice  seems  to  affect 
most  hands  as  no  other  agent  can. 

It’s  Nature’s  lotion,  a  whitener 
which  millions  use  today  to  in¬ 
sure  youthful  looking  hands.  Why  , 
not  take  advantage  of  it? 

Begin  now  to  use  this  method 
daily.  Keep  a  half  lemon  handy 
in  a  saucer  by  the  sink  or  wash 
bowl. 

The  richest  juice,  best  for  the 
hands,  comes  from  California 
Lemons.  Be  sure  to  get  this  kind. 

All  first-class  dealers  sell  them 

California  Lemons 


FAMOUS  HO-TEi  BLENC^; 

Ste==/i  ‘ 


’ clttAisyi^i&SalelHctX 

POSTPAID  Within  300  Milos 
S  lb.  Lots  or  Moro 
BEAN  or  GROUND 
SHIPPED  DAY  OF  ROASTING  I 

Here’s  something  extra  fine. 

It’s  the  choice  of  New  York’s  leading 
hotel  guests.  It  will  prove  a  real  treat 
to  the  family. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Cash,  Check  or  Money  Order, 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-9  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

Yeorst 


AnUp-to-Date  Bathroom  $60 

One  of  a  Kw  SPECIAL  PRICED  sets,  consisting  of 
a  4.  4 or  5'  iron  enameled  roll  rim  Bathtub,  one  lo" 
roll  rim  enameled  flat  back  Lavatory,  one  syphon 
action  wash  down  Water  Closet  with  porcelain  low 
down  tank.  Oak  post  hinge  seat.  Faucets  marked 
hot  and  cold.  AU  nickel  plated  fittings. 

^  Send  /or  Catalog  10 

WILLI'AM  KLENERT  CO.,  Inc. 

137  Elast  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


IS  THE  BEST  VALUE 
EVER  OFFERED 

The  watch  is  small — thin — newest  shape. 
The  case  Is  platinum  effect  —  guaran- 
yrs.,  and  has  a  jeweled  movement  guar¬ 
anteed  10 years.  HasSapphireCrown. ribbonbracelet 
and  fancy  Clasp,  r  We  give  this  Watch  and  beautiful 
stone  cluster  Ring,  also  many  other  wonderful  gifts 
for  introducing  our  finest,  assorted  perfumes  at  15c 
a  bottle.  Large  assortment  makes  it  easy.~  Send  no 
monev— Write  for  20  bottles  assorted  perfume  and 
large  list  of  gifts  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  get  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Watch  and  Ring  and  other  won'’o-rul  gifts  free. 
BELL  PERFUME  CO.,  Dept.  C  113  Chicago 


TOO  PREMIUMS 

Your  choice  of  100  big-value 
articles  or,  60%  cash  commission 
for  selling  30  packets  of  my  “sure- 
to-grow”  seeds  at  10c  each. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Sendno  money.  Itrustyou.Writereow 
for  30  packets  and  big /ree  cata¬ 
log-  KUHNS,  the  Seed  Man 
Eastern  Seed  Company 
N  Dept.  B-1  jTv, 

S  r.ANCASTER,  PA.  1*^.5 


You  can  tell  how  much  Corona  healing  oint¬ 
ment  is  worth  to  you  only  by  trial.  It  beats 
everything  else  in  soothing  pain  and  quickly 
healing  boils.  Bruises,  old  sores,  cuts,  burnSi 
and  every  flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast  with¬ 
out  blister  or  smarting.  Nothing  like  it  and 
we’ll  PROVE  it  if  you  will  send 
lOc  for  a  big  Corona  Sample 
—do  it  NOW.  Regular  size 
at  drug  stores  or  by  mail 
66e  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  20  Kenton.  Ohio 


frotetli  Lives  and  Property.  Big  Shepherd  Watchdog  $20. 
Genuine  American  “Blue-Tick”  Coon  hound  2  y^'ors,  $30. 

LLOYD  GOLDSBOROUGH,  Mohaton,  Berks  Ca.,  Pa. 
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Using  Winter  Fruits  In  Appetising  Ways 

Family  Recipes  Exchanged- ~^New  Styles- --Recommended  Films 


During  the  cold  months,  the  farm 
table  is  limited  to  a  few  old  favorite# 
in  the  line  of  fruits,  and  it  is  sometimes 
a  problem  to  the  housewife  to  prevent 
her  family  from  getting  tired  of  the 
“same  old  fruit.” 

Here  are  some  recipes  for  using 
oranges,  bananas,  canned  fruit  etc.,  in 
waj’s  that  will  prove  tempting  to  any¬ 
one  with  a  healthy  appetite. 

Candied  Orange  Peel 

Remove  peel  from  four  oranges  in 
quarters.  Cover  with  cold  ivater,  bring 
to  a  boiling  point  and  cook  slowly  until 
solft.  Drain,  remove  white  portions, 
using  a  spoon,  and  cut  yellow  portion  in 
thin  strips,  using  scissors.  Boil  one- 
half  cup  water  and  one  cup  of  sugar 
until  syrup  will  thread  when  dropped 
from  tip  of  spoon.  Cook  strips  in  syrup 
five  minutes,  drain,  and  coat  with  fine 
granulated  sugar.  Place  on  wax  or  par¬ 
affine  paper  until  thoroughly  dried.  If 
it  is  to  he  used  as  an  ingredient  in  cakes, 
puddings  or  candies  dry  it  thoroughly 
without  rolling  in  sugar  and  store  in 
jars  so  that  it  is  not  airtight. 

Lemon  and  grapefruit  peel  may  be 
candied,  using  this  same  recipe,  except 
that  Yi  cup  boiling  water  is  substituted 
for  the  boiling  liquid  in  making  the 
syrup. 

Orange  Salad 

The  ^ccess  of  the  salad,  as  cvefy 
cook  knows,  depends  upon  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  flavors  obtained.  This  is  espec¬ 
ially  true  of  the  fruit  salad,  which  is  best 
when  it  contains  a  foundation  fruit,  suc|i 


of  the  fruit,  is  made  by  mixing  2  to  4 
table  spoons  of  powdered  sugar  with  1 
tablespoon  of  lemon  juice. 

The  following  are  suggestions  for 
salads  in  which  the  orange  is  used  as 
the  foundation  fruit  and  which  are  suit¬ 
able  for  serving  either  for  the  salad 
course  alone  or  as  a  combined  salad  and 
dessert. 

Orange  Salad 

3  oranges 
3  bananas 

Slice  and  serve  with  dressing. 

Variations 

1  Add  3  apples  pared  and  cubed 

2  Add  4  pears  halved  or  cubed 

3  Add  4  slices  pinapple  cut  up 

4  Add  2  slices  pineapple  and  to  1 
cup  California  cherries,  pitted 

5  Add  4  slices  pineapple  and  6  marsh¬ 
mallows  cut  up 

6  Add  y\  cup  shredded  dates 

7  Add  cup  waulnuts  to  any  recipe 
above, 

"X  Orange  Shortcake 

To  make  take: 

Oranges 

Sugar 

2  cups  flour 

5  ievei  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1  ievei  teaspbon  sait 

6  level  tablespoons  shortening 
Vo  to  %  cup  milk 

Vz  pirit  Jar  heavy  cream 
1-3  cup  powdered  sugar 
14  teaspoon  vanilla 

Butter 

Wipe  as  many  oranges  as  you  care 
to  use.  Pare  with  a  small  sharp  knife, 
removing  white  membrane  with  the  skin. 


Smart  Designs  for  Miss  Ten  -  to  -  Twenty 


No.  2294,  a  dress  with 
lines  that  flatter  the  "awk¬ 
ward  age"  girl,  has  c  slip- 
on  blouse  and  a  separate 
skirt  attached  to  a  sleeveless 
itnder^waist.  Thus  there  is 
room  for  concealed  tucks  to 
be  let  down  as  legs  grow 
longer:  Sices,  8,  10,  12,  14 
and  16  years.  Sise  _  12 
takes  2%  yards  of  40  inch 
material.  Pattern  12c. 


No.  2316  ttiso^  is  becom¬ 
ing  to  the  girl  who  is 
shooting  up  into  a»  al- 
tnost-young-  lady.  It  has 
side  pleat's  that  give 
plenty  of  width,  but  are 
held  »■«  by  belts,  that  may 
be  of  different  materied. 
Cut  in  sices  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Sice  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  of  36 
inch  material.  Pattern,  12c. 


No.  2306  has  girlish,  pretty  lines  and  will 
please  the  high  school  or  college  girl  im¬ 
mensely.  The  sleeves  may  be  long  qr 
short,  the  collar  plain' or  a  separate  fancy 
one.  It  cuts  in  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Sice  16  takes  3%  yards  of  40  inch  j 
material.  Price  12c. 


No.  2302  is  a  one-piece  dress  of  a  design 
that  mother  can  use  as  well  as  big  daugh¬ 
ter.  Both  will  like  the  long  paneled  ef¬ 
fect  of  front  and  back  and  the  smart  little 
pockets  and  big  buttons  that  finish  the 
front.  Sices  16  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  dOUed 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Sice  36  takes 
3  1-8  yards  of  42  inch  material.  Price  12c. 


TO  ORDER:  write  name  and  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  very  clearly,  enclose  right 
amount  in  stamps  (coins  sent  at  your  own  risk)  and  mail  to  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Always  keep  a  record  of  your  order. 


as  the  orange,  that  brings  out  the  flavor 
of  the  other  fruits  used. 

For  example  orange  salad,  served  on 
lettuce,  French  dressing  or  mayonnaise 
are  perhaps  the  best  dressings;  while 
for  a  salad  that  combines  this  fruit  with 
some  -other,  as  for  instance  bananas, 
either  mayonnaise  or  a  sweet  dressing 
may  be  u’sed,  depending  upon  whether 
the  salad  is  served  as  a  salad  course,  or 
as  a  combination  salad  and  dessert, 
which  it  very  well  may  be. 

Whipped  cream,  slightly  sweetened, 
makes  an  ideal  dressing  for  the  sweet 
fruit  salad,  but  a  more  economical  dress¬ 
ing  and  one  which  brings  out  the  flavor 


then  remove  sections  free  from  mem¬ 
brane.  Sprinkle  with  one  tiblespoon 
sugar  for  each  orange  used  and  put  in 
ice  box  or  cold  place.  Put  into  flour 
sifter,  flour,  baking  powder,  salt,  and 
one  level  tablespoon  sugar  and  sift  to¬ 
gether  twice.  Add  shortening  and  rub 
in  lightly  with  the  fingers.  Add  milk 
just  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Put 
into  a  greased  cake  pan  and  bake 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 
Beat  heavy  cream  until  stiff,  adding 
slowly  the  powdered  sugar  and  vanilla. 
Split  short  cake,  place  lower  half  on 
serving  dish  and  spread  generously  with 
butter,  cover  with  orange  sections 


drained  from  juice  and  with  whipped 
cream.  Place  other  half  of  short  cake 
above  the  fruit,  spread  with  butter,  cover 
with  orange  sections,  and  garnish  with 
whipped  cream  and  with  sections  of 
orange.  Serve  the  orange  juice  separ¬ 
ately  as  a  sauce. 


Two  Treasured  Family  Receipts 

DAULINE  Carmen,  a  frequent  con- 
4  tributor  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  has  sent  in  a  cherished  family 
recipe  for  what  she  calls  Fireless  Fruit 
Cake.  If  it  is  as  good  as  Mrs.  Carmen 
claims — and  other  readers  tell  us  that 
her  recipes  are  excellent — it  must  be  de¬ 
licious.  We  pass  it  on  for  the  benefit 
of  OUT  readers. 

Fireless  Fruit  Cake 

Grind  and  mix  together  2  pounds 
raisins,'  1  pound  dried  figs  and  add 
pounds  peanut  butter.  Knead  on  a  board 
as  you  would  bread.  When  well  mixed, 
form  into,  loaves,  wrap  in  waxed  paper; 
and  put  away.  Slice  thin,  when  ready 
to  serve.  This  will  keep  for  a  long 
time. 

Here  is  another  from  the  same  sources 
Buttermilk  Cake 

This  cake  recipe  came  with  my  great* 
grandmother  from  the  sunny  south,  and 
none  of  us  know  how  old  it  is. 

Cream  half  a  cup  butter,  with  1  cup 
brown  sugar,  and  add  2  well  beatea 
eggs.  Mix  together  cups  flour, 
of  a  tea^poonful  of  cloves,  a  few  grains 
mace  and  nutmeg,  1  /3  cups  each  of  wal¬ 
nut  meat  and  raisins.  Combine  the  tw® 
mixtures  alternately,  with  cup  butter¬ 
milk  in  which  has  been  dissolved  half 
a  teaspoonful  soda.  Bake  in  a  large  pan, 
which  has  been  lined  with  butter  at 
waxed  paper,  in  a  moderate  oven.  Frost 
with  a  white  frosting,  .placing  a  few  nut^ 
meats  here  and  there,  before  the  frostw 
ing  hardens. 

This  makes  a  nice  birthday  or  holi¬ 
day  cake,  and  will  keep  nice  and  moist 
for  two  weeks. 


Practically  every  cold  can  be  traced  t® 
an-overloaded  stomach,  a  -diet  lacking  ia 
green  vegetables  and  acid  fruits,  an  over¬ 
dose  of  sweets,  a  lack  of  drinking  watei^ 
a  poorly  ventilated  bedroom,  an  over¬ 
heated  office,  or  a  rundown  cpnditioa 
brought  on  by  continual  loss  of  sleeps 
Some  of  us  are  guilty  of  all  tliese  abuses. 
Is  it  any  wonder  we  are  eternally  catching 
colds  ? 

Coldis 

Be  Quick-BeSure 

Combat  a  cold  at  once*  Every  hour  gained 
may  save  many  hours  of  danger  and  dis* 
comfort. 

Combat  it  in  the  best  way  science  knows— ^ 
in  the  way  that  meets  all  requirements. 

That  way  ia  Hill’s.  It  stops  colds  in 
hour s.  La  Grippe  in  3  days,  It  is  doing  that , 
for  millions. 

So  sure  that  your  druggist  guarantees  it,1 
So  perfect  that  if  years  lave  developed  Doj 
way  to  improve  it. 

^  Don’t  take  chances  with  a  coId»\  ^ 

There’s  where  you  need  the 

All  druggists  ^  PriceSOfly 

CA$CARAj.QUINiNfi 

^  Get  Red  Bos  portrait  i 

Cuticura 

ToiletTrio 

Send  for  Samples  j 

To  Cntieora  Lafiaratortes,  Dept.  H,  Malden,  Raw  | 

1  I  I  H  I 


American  Agriculturist,  January  17,  1925 

cjMy  Ideal  Husband 

A  Contest  For  Wives  and  Spinsters  Too  ^ 


That  ideal  husband  of  mine  is  not  an 
impossibility.  I  do  not  expect  him  to 
be  perfect  for  I  have  no  right  to  expect 
more  of  a  human  being  tlian  God  does. 
While  I  do  not  expect  him  to  be  perfect 
do  expect  him  to  have  right  motives  and 
igh  ideals.  He  must  be  clean  in  word, 
(thought  and  deed — not  prudish,  but  right  at 
jbeart. 

And  then  he  must  be  comfortable  to  live 
with;  even-tempered,  cheerful  and  happy 
with  a  sense  of  humor  which  will  carry  us 


ing  appointments  and  appreciative  of  what 
she  may  do  for  him.  And  surely  he  will 
remember  to  tell  her  ocasionally  how  dear 
she  is  to  him. 

What  I  require  of  my  husband  he  will 
be  justified  in  expecting  of  me.  Mutually 
we  will  help  each  other  grow  and  develop. 
Longfellow  says: 

“As  imto  tlie  bow  the  cord  is. 

So  unto  the  man  is  woman 

Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him 

Tliough  she  leads  him,  yet  she  follows— 


Aunt  Janet  Conducts  Another  Interesting  Contest 

Here  is  a  question  that  all  women  will  want  to  discuss.  What  qualities  in 
man  make  him  an  ideal  husband?  Mrs.  George  Gray  who  often  writes  for 
the  American  Agriculturist  has  put  down  her  ideas  on  the  subject 

I  know  that  other  American  Agriculturist  readers  must  have  very  defin- 
ate  ideas  on  the  subject  of  “My  Ideal  Husband.”  Suppose  you  think  it  over, 
write  them  down  and  send  me  the  letter.  For  tlie  best  letters  received  I  will 
send  prizes  as  follows : 

First  Prize  :  ..$2  in  cash  and  a  cony  of  Etiquette  by  Gabrielle  Rosiere. 

Second  Prize:  $i  in  cash  and  a  copy  of  The  Adventurous  Lady,  an 
amusing  modern  romance.  , 

Third  Prize:  A  copy  of  The  Adventurous  Lady.  ► 

In  case  letters  are  of  equal  excellence  and  tie  for  prizes,  tlie  full  award  j 

will  be  given  each  contestant.  Letters  should  be  not  more  than  200  words 
long.  Address  them  to  Aunt  Janet,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 

New  York  City,  and  be  sure  they  reach  me  not  later  ^ 
than  January  26th.  Now  let’s  hear  w’hat  every  wife  fLuovu 
thinks  of  every  husband  1 


over  the  precarious  places.  Above  all  he 
must  not  be  a  fretter.  He  will  love  little 
children  and  enjoy  his  home  life. 

He  need  not  have  money,  but  what  he 
has  will  be  accessible  to  both  and  system¬ 
atically  accounted  for.  It  will  be  valued 
only  for  the  good  it  can  do.  While  I 
would  not  have  him  stingy,  neither  would 
I  have  him  spend  foolishly.  We  would 
have  music,  flowers,  books,  concerts,  etc., 
in  proportion  to  our  income. 

This  ideal  husband  of  mine  will  be  a 
man  of  decision.  He  will  be  dcpehdable. 
His  yea  will  be  yea,  and  his  nay  will  be 
nay.  He  will  be  progressive  and  broad 
minded  and  as  the  years  go  by,  service  for 
the  home,  church  and  community  will 
broaden  and  develop  the  fine  qualities. 

Consideration  A  Major  Virtue 

Too  many  homes  fail  to  reach  ideal 
conditions  because  there  is  a  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration,  a  failure  to  observe  the  little 
courtesies  of  life.  Therefore,  my  ideal 
husband  will  be  considerate  and  courteous 
—not  perfunctory  or  punctilious — ^but  just 
kind  and  considerate  because  he  wants 
people  to  be  happy. 

He  will  remember  that  his  wife  is  the 
same  person  who  was  once  his  sweetlieart 
and  he  will  endeavor  to  be  as  agreeable 
now  as  before  marriage  and  tliat  means 
much.  It  means  tliat  he  will  be  particular 
as  to  personal  appearance,  prompt  in'keep- 


Useless  one  without  the  otlier. 

Last  and  most  important  of  all,  my 
ideal  husband  must  be  a  Christian — ^a  real 
Christian,  not  merely  a  church  member. 
He  will  have  a  love  of  Gdfi  deep  in  his 
heart  and  it  will  control  all  his  words 
thoughts  and  deeds.  If  God  is  first  in  his 
life  I  need  not  stipulate  his  characteristics- 
for  his  aims  will  be  right  and  you  know  I 
do  not  expect  him  to  be  perfect. 

— Mrs.  Gd^ge  Gray. 


Geographical  Game 

EAT  the  players  in  a  ring.  Let  the 
first  one  say  the  name  of  a  city, 
mountain,  lake,  etc.,  located  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  The  next  player  must  then 
give  a  name  beginning  with  the  final 
letter  of  the  previous  word,  and  the 
third  supply  one  beginning  with  the 
final  letter  of  the  second,  and  so  on 
around  the  ring.  Thfts:  America,  Athens, 
Santiago,  Ohio.  Each  player  is  allowed 
thirty  seconds  in  which  to  think.  If, 
by  the  end  of  that  time,  he  has 
failed  to  supply  a  name,  he  must  drop 
out  of  the  game.  The  one  who  keeps 
up  the  longest  is  the  champion.  Any 
player,  at-any  time,  may  be  challenged 
to  give  the  geographical  location  of  the 
place  he  has  named.  If  he  cannot  do  so 
he  must  pay  a  forfeit. 


The  Trouble  Maker 


{Continued  from  Page  60) 


her  father  when  the  milk  w-as  dumped.” 

“Haven’t  heard  that  she  said  anything. 
.Well,  well,  don’t  worry,  boy.  I’ll  trot 
over  and  get  the  judge  to  fix  up  some 
bail  so  I  can  get  you  out  of  here  to- 
aight.” 

In  a  half  an  hour,  or  so,  Winslow 
tame  back.  It  was  plain  to  see  he  was 
anad.  _  ' 

“That  old  sucker  won’t  do  anything 
tonight.  Said  maybe  it’ll  take  a  little 
foolishness  out  of  you  to  spend  a  night 
in  jail.  Couldn’t  budge  him  an  inch. 
Said  he’ll  handle  your  case  in  regular 
order  same  as  any  other  criminal,  and 
aot  a  minute  sooner.” 

“Criminal,  eh?”  said  Jim.  “Some 
judge  1  According  to  him,  I’m  already 
tonvicted.” 

S  ‘Well,  we’ll  see  about  that,”  said 
^Jl^inslow  with  emphasis.  “But  I’m 
P  *^aid  you’ll  have  to  stay  here  tonight, 
^y.  Just  don’t  worry.  We’re  going 
I  take  care  of  you.  Some  one  is  go- 
to  get  his  fingers  burned  before 


he  gets  through  with  this  or  my  name’s 
not  Winslow.” 

Stalking  angrily  out  of  the  jail,  the 
lawyer  met  Dave  Messenger  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor.  The  sheriff  stopped  him. 

“Say,  John,  I’m  a  little  mite  worried. 
Bradley,  the  farm  bureau  man,  just  tele¬ 
phoned  me  that  about  every  blame 
farmer  in  this  county  is  trying  to  get 
him  on  the  'phone  about  this  Taylor 
case.  Funny  how  fast  it  has  spread. 
Bradley  says  they’re  all  mad  as  a  dog 
with  the  rabies.  Even  most  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  strike  say  it’s 
an  outrage  to  jail  Taylor.  Bradley  says 
they’re  on  their  way  here  from  all  over 
the  county,  without  even  stopping  to 
milk  their  cows.  There  will  be  two 
thousand  mad  farmers  in  this  burg  to¬ 
-night.  Why  in  thunder  don’t  you  get 
Taylor  bailed  out  and  home?  There’s 
sure  trouble  if  he’s  still  in  jail  when 

that  bunch  gets  here -  Nice  restful 

country,  this  isl” 

(To  he  Continued) 


XTOW  you  can  have  the  things  you  want  arid 
^  ^  have  savings  left  besides — thanks  to  this  new 
Spring  and  Summer  catalog. 

For  women  and  misses  there  is  offered  every¬ 
thing  to  wear — all  marked  with  the  distinctive 
stamp  of  Fifth  Avenue. 

For  men  and  boys  there  is  the  latest  in  outer 
clothes  and  furnishings. 

For  the  home  there  is  everything  needed  to 
furnish  it  from  cellar  to  attic. 

For  the  farm  there  is  every  modern  implement 
designed  to  lessen  and  improve  farm  work. 

For  everybody  there  are  low  prices  which  make 
buying  elsewhere  a  mistake  until  you’ve  checked 
the  prices  in  this  book. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  your  copy  at  once. 
Write  for  it  today.  It’s  FREE! 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


WE  WILE  PAY  YOU  $8.00  PER  BARREL 
selling  Quality  Oils  and  Grease  direct  to  auto¬ 
mobile  and  tractor  owners,  garages,  and  stores, 
in  small  towns  and  rural  districts.  All  products 
guaranteed  by  a  40  year  old  company.  !MANU- 
FACTURERS  OIL  &  GREASE  GOMPANY, 
Dept.  7,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CATTLE 


FOR  SALE— Registered  yearling  Ayrshire  bull, 
tuberculin  tested.  Write  for  particulars.  C. 
CEROSALETTI  &  SONS,  Laurens,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


200  MAY  HATCHED  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
$1 ;  also  yearling  hens.  Airedale-Coon  hound  cross 
ptips,  $S.  LUTHER  FALKEY,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  very  choice 
bred,  the  best  farm  dogs  in  the  \yorld,  fine  on 
cattle,  gbod  watch  dogs.  W.  W.  NORTON, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

PUREBLOOD  COLLIES.  Everyone  a  natural 
heeler  guaranteed  or  exchanged  gladly.  Puppies 
and  grown  stock.  WALTER  WARD,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.  


AIRDALE  PUPPIES — Will  sell  or  exchange. 
Value,  $15  for  male,  $5  females.  HENRY  E. 
WHITE,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  PULLETS— 
Large,  healthy,  dark  red  birds;  all  laying.  Bred 
from  heavy  laying  New  York  State  Certified 
Prizewinning  stock,  $3  each.  June  hatched  same 
breeding,  $1.50  each.  Few  good  cockerels  to  mate 
with  them,  $5.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  B. 
SILVER,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. _ ^ _ 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  Park  Strain  cock¬ 
erels,  vigorous  free  range  birds,  good  color,  7  to 
8  lbs.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Orleans,  Vt. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS.  Farm 
raised,  heavy  boned,  good  color.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Write  I.  B.  ZOOK,  Box  A,  Ronks,  Pa. 

PREMIUM  BUFF  ROCK  cockerels.  EDGE- 
wood  Farm,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. _ 

TRAP-NESTED  Barred  Rocks.  Catalogue 
free.  ARTHUR  SEARLES,  B  E,  Milford.  New 
Hampshire. _ -  _ 

PEDIGREED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Park’s 
Btrain  direct.  Cocks,  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  Bale.  Write  for  prices.  Norton  Ingalls, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. _ 

BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  in  the 
following  breeds  of  Super  Quality  chicks. 
Whitt  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks.  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds  both  conies.  White  Legh9rns, 
Anconas,  and  White  Pekin  Ducklings, 
from  pure  bred,  culled  stock.  Prices  right. 
Before  ordering  elsewhere,  send  for  prices 
and  circular.  Bank  reference.  Bucher  Bros. 

Hatchery,  Bucyrus,  Ohio^ _ 

'  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY^S.  Elsie 

Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. _ _ 

“  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS,  Pearl  Guinea. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


HONE’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— I.arge, 
vigorous  birds  of  rich  red  color,  bred  for  stand¬ 
ard  and  heavy  egg  production,  prices  reasoitable, 
and  a  square  deal  always.  D.  R.  HONE,  Cnerry 

Valiev.  N.  Y.  _ _ 

■“140  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
pullets.  12  cockerels,  Kerlin  strain.  May  hatched, 
laying,  $2  each.  E.  A.  EPSON,  Chester,  Vt. 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANT  cockerels,  Wilburtha 

itraia,  thoroughbreds  for  breeding,  free  range, 
14,  $5.  J.  V.  REYNOLDS.  Petersburg,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  —  CHICKS:  40c 
ipiece.  Black  Giants  are  the  most  profitable  chick- 
‘ns  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the  sturdiest 
Jlack  Giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest 
veight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremeiy 
argc  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers*.  I'Inest  mar- 
tet  fowl.  We  are  the  world’s  largest  hatcher  of 
Jlack  Giants.  Prices  25  chicks,  $10;  50  chicks 
;20;  100  chicks  $40.  Only  25%  deposit  required 
o  book  j'our  order,  then  you  are  sure  to  get  the 
ihickt  when  you  want  them,  We  start  shipping 
'’ebruarv  1st.  The  fine  booklet  telling  you  all 
ibout  Black  Giants  sent  free;  or  to  avoid  delay 
irder  front  ad.  GOODFLOX  POUL1RY 
fARMS,  320  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  Large, 

pure-bred,  perfectly  healthy  stock.  Hens  $7.00. 
WM.  W.  KETCH.  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  Route  4, 
WHITE  HOLL.^ND  TURKEYS,  Anconas, 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes.  Better 
Birds — Bigger  Profits.  Circulars.  OWNLAND 
FARMS,  Hammond,  New  York. 

"  SO  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  $1.25 

each;  baby  chicks,  eggs,  6  leading  varieties;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April  delivery.  Circular.  A. 
SCOFIELD,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Purebred  White  Holland  and 

Bourbon  Red  turkeys*,  free  range,  free  from  dis- 
ease.  MRS.  O.  J.  DOBBIN,  R.F.D..  Adams,  N.Y, 


WHITE  EGGS  FOR  SALE.  Guaranteed 

•trictly  fresh.  ALBERT  RAN,  Box  48.  Spar- 

rewiNishf  N.  Y. 


FURS  AND  TRAPPINGS 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  paid  for  raw  furs, 
beef  hides,  sheep  skins,  calf  skins,  tallow,  wool, 
etc.  Write  for  price  list.  No  lots  too  large.  -No 
lots  too  small.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leba¬ 
non,  N.  J. 

TRAPPERS — My  method  of  catching  foxes  has 
DO  equal.  Will  send  free.  EVERETT  SIIER- 
MAN,  Whitman,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


WB  HAVE  an  attractive  proposition  for 
some  experienced  silo  or  implement  sales-* 
men,  either  on  salary  or  commission.  Also, 
for  farmers  with  spare  time  this  winter  to 
work  in  their  home  neighborhoods  with  our 
block  men.  International  Silo  Co.,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa. 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 

for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  nearest  their 
homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later  $250; 
later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400  monthly 
(which  position?).  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION, 
Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED — Seamstrcs*s,  executive  ability,  good 

mender,  spry  with  needle,  able  to  manage  class 
of  boys.  Salary  $60.00  per  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  SUPT.  COUNTY  SCHOOLS,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

GOOD,  CLEAN  EXPERIENCED  FARMER 
BOY  to  work  on  farm  by  month  or  year,  good 
home  and  wages.  GROVE  GOODWIN,  Baid- 
winsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Young  caretaker,  family  boys. 
Wife,  head  of  housekeepers  department.  Salary 
$110.00  per  month  and  maintenance.  No  children 
or  tobacco  allowed.  For  particulars  write  SUPT. 
COUNTY  SCHOOLS,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


HONEY 


HONEY — Light  and  Clover,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10 
lbs.,  $2.15;  Buckwheat,  $1  and  $1.75,  Postpaid 
within  third  zone.  60  lbs.  Buckwheat  here.  $6. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS.  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  HONEY — Clover,  5  lb.,  $1.15;  10  lb., 
$2.20;  dark  $1  and  $1.90.  Postpaid  3rd  zone. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  SAMUEL  NILEWSKI, 
Amsbr3’‘,  Pa, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GEO.  F.  LOWE  AND  SON,  Fultonville,  New 
New  York  State  clover  and  timothy, 
alfalfa,  oat  and  wheat  straw,  alfalfa  meal  for 
poultry.  Our  prices  and  quality  are  right.  Ad¬ 
vise  when  in  need. 


■^LEAH* A,  mixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  sale 

in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

latest  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK- 
EIS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 
A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE  made  at  our  dairy;  the 

best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net  postpaid,  for  $1;  1,000  of  satisfied  suctomers. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N,  Y. 

TOBACCO  HOMESPUN  smoking7"5  lbs., 

$1.25;  10,  $2;  20,  $3.75.  Pipe  FREE.  Chewing, 
5  lbs..  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Quality  Guaranteed. 
WALDROP  BROTHERS.  Murray,  Ky. 


$1.25  BRINGS  YOU  Fiske’s  Loose  Leaf 
Route  Book.  “It’s  a  winner.”  Free  de- 
livery.  P.  Baker  Fiske,  Attleboro,  Mass 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Chewing,  5  lbs. 

$1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.50;  20  lbs.  $4.50.  Smoking, 
5  lbs.  $1,00;  10  lbs.  $2.00;  20  lbs.  $3.50. 
Farmers  Union,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HAVANNA  long  FILLER  CIGARS  at  a 
foretold.  A  Megiddo  Mission,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


FREE  BOOK — Prophet  Elijah  Must  Come 

Before  Christ.  This  great  forerunner  His  work 
you  an  offer  by  return  mail.  E.  WANGER,  515 
Ludlow  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPORTSMEN  EXCHANGE— We  buy,  sell 
and  exchange  guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  field  glasses, 
rods  and  reels,  watches,  or  any  article  of  value. 
Send  the  article  with  a  letter  and  we  will  make 
price  you  can  afford.  Box  of  50,  $2.50  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  F.  IIOLMES,  S3 
Carlton  Ave.,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  —  Chewing,  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  twenty,  $4.50.  Smok¬ 
ing,  five  pounds,  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  twenty,  $3.50, 
Pipe  Free.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  UNITED 
TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Paducah,  Ky. _ 

HAY  AND  STRAW  —  All  grades;  timothy, 
light  and  heavy-  clover  mixed,  first  and  second 
cutting  alfalfa,  feed  and  grain;  oat,  wheat  and 
tye  straw.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  de¬ 
livered  prices.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains, 
New  York, _ 

PRINTING 

PRINTED  STATIONERY  I— 100  either  letter¬ 
heads,  envelopes  prepaid — 95c;  250 — ^$1.45;  500 — 
$2.40.  High  grade  samples  free.  FRANKLIN 
PRESS.  B-28,  Milford.  N.  H, 

■^ST  PRINTING,  LEAST  MONEY— Sta¬ 
tionery,  cards,  tags*,  butter  wrappers.  HON- 
ESTY  FARM  PRESS,  Putney,  Vermont. _ 

150  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes  printed 

and  mailed  $1.00.  Sample*  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  New  York. 
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entitled  to  a  life  interest  in  all  of  her 
real  property,  that  is,  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life  he  is  entitled  to  use  all 
the  real  property  left  by  his  wife.  At 
his  death,  the  real  property  reverts  or 
passes  to  the  wife’s  heirs  or  next  of  kin 
as  set  out  above.  We  hope  this  will  give 
you  the  information  you  seek. 


You  Can  Will  Your  Property 
To  Anyone 


party  has  the  privilege  of  applying 
the  assessor  or  board  making  the  as 
sessment  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
case  based  upon  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  This  application  should  bf 
made  within  a  month  after  the  assess¬ 
ment  is  made.  Even  though  a  month 
may  have  elapsed,  you  might  make  th< 
application  and  it  will  perhaps  be  con 
sidered.  If  the  board  or  assessor  re¬ 
fuses  to  reconsider  the  matter,  you* 
only  redress  lies  in  asking  the  Court  U 


I 


4 
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“As  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper 
for  seven  years,  I  am  coming  to  you  for 
some  information.  My  father  had  a  will 
for  many  years  and  made  a  new  will  about 
two  months  ago.  He  is  past  82  years  of 
age.  Can  he  take  a  stranger  as  his  admin¬ 
istrator  when  he  has  a  son  of  his  ow-n,  w’ho 
has  a  good  education?  How  much  can  a 
daughter  claim  for  board  and  funeral?  How 
long  will  this  wdll  have  -to  read  after  his 
death?” — Mrs.  G.  A.  G.,  Wyoming  County, 
N.  Y. 

•  We  wish  to  make  reply  to  your  recent 
letter  as  follows:  1,  So  long  as  a  per¬ 
son  is  of  sound  mind,  memory  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  he  can  ahvays  make  a  new 
will  to  supercede  one  already  existing. 
Age  is  immaterial.  2.  A  person  making 
a  will  has  an  ^absolute  right  to  name 
whomsoever  he  pleases  as  executor.  3. 
A  reasonable  amount  only  can  be  claim¬ 
ed  for  board.  The  executor  is  bound  to 
pay  actual  funeral  expenses  before  pay¬ 
ing  any  other  debt  of  the  estate.  4.  The 
executor  or  administrator  is  permitted 
to  take  a  full  year  in  order  to  settle  the 
estate. 


review  the  matter. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  talk  to  the 
other  owner,  and  have  him  agree  to  pay 
one-half.  Thereafter  you  may  notify 
the  assessor  to  divide  all  future  assess 
ments. 


Removing’  Personal  Property 
from  Realty  I 

“I  bought  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania.  Caia 
the  former  owner  remove  the  electric  fix¬ 
tures,  shades  and  there  is  a  large  dome  ia 
dining  room?  They  also  want  to  take  the 
hot  water  tank.  This  tank  is  in  the  kitch¬ 
en,  connected  and  heated  by  cookstoveb 
When  I  bought  there  was  nothing  said  in 
agreement  about  light  shades  and  water  | 
tank.  I  expected  everj-thing  like  that  to  1 
be  left  in  the  house.  Now  these  articles  j 
are  all  fastened  with  screws.  Can  they  I 
take  the  screen  doors?  I  have  not  said,  a 
anything  to  former  owner  as  I  did  not  1 
know  but  what  he  has  the  right  to  remove  ] 
these  articles.  Would  thank  you  very  much  J 
if  you  would  answer  all  of  my  questions.”  I 
— T.  P.  D.,  Clinton  County,  Pa.  I 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry,  it  is  I 
our  opinion  that  the  fixtures  and  tank  J 
should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  * 


How  to  Appeal  from  Assessors 

“What  are  the  duties  of  the  assessors? 
There  tvas  a  piece  of  real  estate,  of  an 
estate,  that  went  to  two  parties.  When 
the  assessors  assessed  it  they  assessed  it 
all  to  one  party.  This  property  was  trans¬ 
ferred  in  November,  1923.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  about  this? — H.  W. 
P.,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  T. 

Where  an  assessment  is  made  upon 
real  property,  and  it  proves  unjust  or 
based  upon  a  mistake,  the  interested 


REAL  ESTATE 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 
central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  description, 
price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM  AGEN¬ 
CY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

“JUST  OUT”— Free  Catalogue  of  selected 
New  England  Farms,  see  Pg.  2,  col.  2.  Sacri¬ 
fice  sale  going  farm  worth  $25,000  for  $15,000, 
$5,000  down,  175  acres,  near  Concord  and  Man- 
(iesfer,  N.  H.,  markets;  finest  equipment  of  farm 
machinery  you  ever  saw,  alone  worth  $7,500;  28 
head  of  stock,  2  horses,  tractor  and  equipment, 
potato  equipment,  silo  outfit,  near  corn  canning 
factory;  biggest  and  best  bargain  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  CHAMBERLAIN  &  BURNHAM,  Inc., 
294  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

2  FINE  LARGE  PRODUCTIVE  FARMS— 
Extraordinary  buildings,  water  and  trees.  Want 
to  retire.  Write  owner,  ELBERT  MILLER, 
Valatie,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


SEED  POTATOES— Mountains,  Russet*, 
Cobblers,  Early  Rose.  Hebrons,  Triumph 
and  others.  Six  firsts  State  Fair.  Roy 

Hastings,  Malone,  N.  Y _ 

“SEALTITE” — The  perfect  tree  wound  dress¬ 
ing  you  fruit  growers  need  in  treating  all  cuts, 
cavities  or  wounds.  Folder  Free.  ROLLIN  H. 
TABOR,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ~ 

HOUSEKEEPER — Capable,  trustworthy  wom¬ 
an  of  middle  age  desires  pos*ition  in  nice,  pleas¬ 
ant  home  of  one  or  two  honorable  men  who 
would  appreciate  a  conscientious  person  in  their 
home.  No  laundry  or  care  of  furnace.  Refer¬ 
ences,  MRS.  JOHN  RHODES,  Stafford  Springs, 
Conn. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS.  Berk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  mated,  not  akin, 
bred  sows,  service  boars.  Collies  and 
Beagles.  P.  Hamilton,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

O  I  Cs — Choice  Registered  pigs,  $10  each. 
Big  type,  thrifty,  well  bred  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteeed.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  F'aiis, 
N.  Y, 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

LOOMS  ONLY  $9.00 — Big  money  in  weav¬ 

ing  rugs,  carpets,  portieres,  etc.,  at  home, 
from  rags  and  waste  material.  Weavers 
are  rushed  with  orders.  Send  for  free  loom 
book,  it  tells  all  about  the  weaving  business 
and  our  wonderful  $9.00,  and  other  looms. 
UNION  LOOM  WORKS.  332  Factory  SL. 
Boonville,  N.  Y. _ ; _ _ 

SWITCHES — Transformations,  etc.  Booklet 

free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. _ 

PATCHWORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house- 

hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


realty  and  hence  became  your  property 
upon  execution  of  the  deed.  'Owner¬ 
ship  of  screen  doors  and  window  shades 
is  questionable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  easily  removed.  We  would 
insist,  however,  upon  the  non-molesta¬ 
tion  of  electric  fixtures,  dome,  and  tank. 

\yhether  or  not  personal  property, 
when  attached  to  real  property,  be¬ 
comes  in  itself  real  property  depends  up¬ 
on  screws  or  nails,  but  upon  intention 
and  upon  loss  of  the  personal  property 
appearance.  Did  the  owner  intend  to 
make  it  part  of  the  real  estate,  and  even 
though  he  did  not,  has  it  been  so  at¬ 
tached  as  to  make  it  lose  the  appearance 
of  personalty  and  take  on  that  of 
realty?  In  other  words,  has  the  per¬ 
sonalty  (fixtures,  tank,  etc.)  been  so 
fastened  as  to  really  become  part  of  the 
house?  Certainly  lighting  fixtures  and 
tank  have.  But  doors  and  window 
shades  could  be  determined  only  by  a 
jury. 

The  following  letter  naturally  pleased 
us  but  we  believe  it  pleased  our  sub¬ 
scriber  even  more  to  receive  such  a' 
large  check,  which  he  was  unable  to  get 
himself.  Here  is  the  Jgt^r : 

“Am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the 
Giarles  Israel  Bros.  Co,  has  sent  me  a 
check  for  $107.09  which  is  the  amoimt 
of  the  bill  I  had  against  tliem,  lest 
freight  on  the  honey. 

“I  surely  feel  very  grateful  to  yon 
and  will  gladly  reimburse  you  for  your  1 
trouble  and  expense  for  postage,  tele-  j 
phone  calls,  etc.” 

Of  course,  there  is  no  charge  for  this 
service.  Very  often  some  subscriber  en¬ 
closes  money  to  pay  for  something 
our  Sefvice  Bureau  does  for  them.  This 
money  is  always  returned  because  wa  , 
ask  for  nothing  except  your  good  wiD 
toward  the  “Old  Reliable  Amesican  Agri¬ 
culturist.” 

♦  *  «  ♦ 

Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  the  adk 
dress  of  Mr.  N.  G.  Ealbury,  who  fonnei>- 
ly  received  his  mail  at  Lodi,  New  York,  and 
later  from  the  Ithaca  postofiBce?  If 
happen  to  know  where  this  gentleman 
the  Service  Bureau  will  appreciate  having 
the  information. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^ 

If  things  ever  break  it  ia  just  wh« 
you  are  busiest.  Next  time  you  arc  tM 
town  lay  in  a  supply  of  hooks,  screws* 
bolts  and  so  forth  for  the  haying  anij 
harvesting  tools.  You  won’t  be  aorrf*  , 
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to  raito  hahy  ehiek»-—and 
nutbo  thorn  lay  in  fiito  months’* 
That’s  the  way  to  make  real  profits  from 
raising  chicks.  This  book  tells  you  how 
to  get  them  started  laying  early — bow 
to  keep  them  producing  heavily. 

Kerrs  special  matii^  Lively  Chicks 
are  sired  by  birds  raised  on  our  own 
breeding  farms.  _  Pullets  of  these  strains 
have  just  won  high  honors  for  us  in  the 
Vineland  and  Bergen  County  Kgg  Laying 
Competitions. 

Kerr’s  utility  Lively  Chicks  are  pure¬ 
bred  bom  egg  producers.  They  have  a 
long  ancestry  of  heavy  producers  back  of 
them.  If  you  want  heavy  laying  pullets, 
buy  Kerr  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed — and  that  every  chick  will  be 
vigorous  and  healthy  upon  arrival. 

Write  for  the  booklet,  prices  and  “The 
Poultry  Outlook  for  1925.”  It  is  Free, 
THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
(MtoAer  /nteriMtiMal  tmhy  Chick  Auoeiotioa) 
BsxlO.Fmclitawa,  N.  J.  BozlO,  Newark,  N.  J. 

BozlO,Spriaf field.  Matt.  BoxlO.Srracata,  M.  T. 


LEGHORNS  ;LAY> 


Improve  yonr  flocks  with  healthy, 
fcushy  chicks  from  Liower's  jbeavy 
laying  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Anco- 
naa,  Wyandottea  or  Orpingtons.  Ail 

from  purebred,  heavy  laying  flocks,  care- 

I  fully  selected  and  tested  for  heavy  lay- 
Ing  and  standard  qoaliScationa.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  lOOd  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Law 
prieaa.  Illustrated  catalog  sent  Fraa. 

LOWER  HATCHERY 

^  '  Bryan.  Ohio 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 
Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird 
passed  by  inspector  trained  and 
authorized  by  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  Ohio  State  University. 
Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for 
high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best 
.w  '5'  of  health.  1009<>  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free.  Prices 
low  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  A.  Holgate,  Ohio 


JONES’ 


BARRED 
ROCK 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Broad  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years’  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good, 
Strong,  Pure-Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records;  313,  283,  268.  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


(( 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY” 

Trade  Mark  Ee^. 


Baby  Chicks 


ARE  SURE  TO  PLEASE  YOU 
Best  strains  of  the  leadinjr  varieties. 
They  will  make  money  for  you  just 
as  they  have  for  thousands  of  others- 
yVriU/or  catalog  and  pricta,  ataU 
*no  variaty  and  number  ynu  prefer 

Massaautten  Farms  Hatchery,  Ine. 
Box  .>331  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


single  comb  white  LEGHORNS 
exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
e&gs  for  hatching,  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
Edgar  BRIGGS,  sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 


RARV  f Hatched  by  the  best 
hJtXO  1  V^THv^IvlI  system  of  incubation 


from  high-class  bred- 


to-Iay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c  each;  White 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each;  Broiler 
chicks,  12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 


OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 


Battlefield  Chicks  of  QDility 

^t«  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Redi 

Wack  L^horas  Black  Minorcas 

"WU  apd  Barred  Rocks  SilTcr  and  White  Wyandottes 

Discount  OR  early  orders 
Member  of  International  Bafiy  Chick  Assn. 

fair  view  poultry  farm,  Cettysbarg,  Pa, 


V  terlihVi%^gho^h"CKicRi5 


3  Profit  eachin  1  yearmadebyW.  L, 
jr  a.  AVorld  Famous  TVhite  Leghorn 
■  .  egg  record  stock.  Greatest  winter 

■  known.  Highest  quality  BABY 
H  KS,  stock,  supplies,  shipped  safely. 

■  ‘Feed  with  chick  order.  Big  Dis-  PAY 
M  if  ordered  now.  Valuable  catalog  BIGGEST 

■  ember  Intemat’l  Baby  Chick  Assn,  PBOFZTS 

_ n_.  t. _ _  M  O*  ••  •« 


KEEP  BREEDERS  VIGOROUS 

(Continued  from  page  53) 
insufficient  exercise  that  they  have  put  no 
a  great  deal  of  fat.  If  that  is  the  case,  it 
is  well  to  cut  down  the  food  that  is  too 
readily  available  and  njake  them  scratch 
for  a  while  to  take  off  the  surplus  and  in¬ 
duce  greater  energy.  Vigorous  chicks 
come  from  vigorous  breeders,  not  from 
sluggish,  inactive  hens. 

Feed  To  Keep  Hens  Vigorous  and 
Active 

The  morning  feed  should  consist  of  a 
scratch  grain  scattered  in  the  litter.  This 
will  induce  a  greater  appetite  and  the 
birds  will  naturally  go  to  the  mash.  Some 
birds  naturally  put  on  fat  more  easily  than 
others  and  some  are  naturally  not  as  active 
as  others.  This  is  often  true  of  Barred 
Rocks.  Barred  Rocks  put  on  fat  easily, 
they  are  not  an  overactive  breed  and  con- 
sequcixty  we  must  keep  them  active  if  we 
want  vigorous  chicks.  It  would  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  cut  down  all  of  the  mash  but 
to  limit  the  amount  of  mash  available  to 
your  breeders.  Be  sure  that  there  is  plenty 
of  green  food  at  hand  and  at  night  give 
them  all  of  the  whole  corn  they  will  con¬ 
sume  in  order  to  keep  their  crops  full  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  Undoubtedly  your  flock 
will  stand  a  lot  of  study  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  any  changes  be  gradual,  not 
radical. 


Treating  Hens  With  Colds 

Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  hens  that 
have  colds  and  what  to  do  for  roup?  I  am 
not  sure  what  my  flock  has.  Some  of  the 
hens  have  sore  eyes  and  froth  appears 
about  the  eyes.  A  few  have  their  heads 
so  swollen  that  their  eyes  shut — A.  N., 
Pennsylvania*- 

Some  of  your  fowds  are  undoubtedly 
suffering  from  colds  while  others  have 
reached  the  roup  stage.  A  hen  must  first 
have  a  cold  before  she  can  get  roup  and 
her  vigor  and  vitality  will  determine  how 
quickly  she  can  throw  off  a  cold  before 
the  roup  stage  sets  in.  Therefore  keep 
your  birds  vigorous  and  feed  them  so  they 
will  maintain  that  vigor. 

Give  your  hens  potassium  permangen- 
ate  in  the  drinking  water.  This  chemical 
comes  in  crystalline  form.  Get  an  ounce 
of  these  crystals  at  your  local  druggist  and 
dissolve  them  in  a  quart  of  water.  One 
or  two  tablespoon fuls  of  this  solution  is 
poured  in  8  or  10  quarts  of  water,  just 
enough  to  give  it  the  color  of  wine.  Give 
the  birds  nothing  else  to  drink.  Where  the 
hens  are  really  bad,  it  may  pay  you  to  give 
each  hen  a  one-grain  quinine  pill  each  ev¬ 
ening  for  4  or  5  days. 

Stop  All  Drafts 

It  will  be  advisable  for  you  to  go  over 
the  henhouse  very  carefully  to  see  where 
there  are  any  drafts  or  cracks.  These 
drafts  are  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the 
whole  thing.  Have  you  dropping  hoard.': 
below  the  roosts?  Dropping  boards  cut 
off  bottom  drafts. 

Where  infection  is  really  bad,  you  will, 
of  course,  isolate  the  sick  hens.  Further¬ 
more  mix  up  a  barrel  of  water  (,40  gallons') 
in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  blue  copperas  and 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sulphuric  acid.  Do 
not  put  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  dry  cop¬ 
peras  or  you  will  get  an  explosion.  Use 
this  solution  for  a  head  dip,  dipping  the 
birds’  heads  in  it  every  day  and  dilute  the 
solution  with  equal  parts  of  water  for 
drinking,  if  you  do  not  use  the  potassium 
permangenate. 


STURDY 
PUREBRED 
HIGH-EGG-YIELD 


^  Health  Along 

Inherited  by  all  our  ehlcks.  ’  naming  stmiiis  Insure  that  natural  (turdlneai 

leghorns  rocks  reds  wyandottes 

Shows  how  we  ship  our  ehldo 
1200  mile*  and  E«anotee  safe  arriral  of  fuD  eeuuL  A  postal  fetchei  It. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  I-  29  , 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  Internati^l  Baby  Chick  Association. 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association, 


it 


Business-bfed  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
-  and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientific 
tally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
bat  not  expensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  illustrated  folder 
Which  contains  information  of  value 


I  fK>PLAA 
HILL  FARM 


to  every  poultryman 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  §3  Wallingford,  Conn. 


PURE  BRED  BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

(Ohio  Accredited) 


^oHlo^ 
Acchedited 
-XmsKS 


HfiALin 


lAAUTEfP 


APPROVED  BY 

«B0  POWT&T  fMPWVCHEHT 


THIRTEEN  STANDARD  VARIETIES  from  healthy,  free  rangpi« 
utility  carefully  inspected,  culled,  mated  and  leg  banded  by  a  licensed 
graduate  in  Poultry  Husbandry  from  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
high  grade  chicks  are  being  produced  from  flocks  with  high  egg  rec¬ 
ords,  with  pen  matings  in  connection.  Big  combination  offer.  In  order 
that  you  may  know  what  Ohio  Accredited  and  our  High  Grade  chicks 
stand  for,  you  must  have  our  illustrated  catalog.  It  is  free. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 

DEPT.  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


HOALITY 


lARfiMEIO 


APPROVED  BY 

OIW  POUITBY  tMPROVCHCNTASSN 


HOLTZAPPLE  CHICKS  rSktlS 


For  18  years  we  have  been  In  the  cbiek  business  and  year  after  year  our  old  cus¬ 
tomers  come  back.  In  1923  and  also  In  1924  we  sold  100,000  chicks  to  people 
liylng  within  20  miles  of  our  hatchery.  The  folks  that  know  us  best  buy  from  as. 
11  BREEDS.  OHIO  ACCRE'DITED.  Pure-bred  flocks  from  America’s  fqgemost  exhi 
bition  and  laying  strains.  Every  bird  inspected  by  men  trained  and  authorized  by 
’le  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ohio  Slate  L'uiversily.  Write  for  catalog'  and  pricet-. 


HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY,  Boa  90  ELIPA,  OHIO 


.-..vjv  — OHIO  ACCREDITED — 100%  Live  Delivery.  Best  Utility  Matings  from 

some  of  America’s  foremost  egg  producing  strains.  Flocks  inspected  and  culled  by  men 
trained  and  authorized  l>y  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  Stiite  University.  Quality  assured  We 
took  first  and  second  prizes  in  County  Farm  Bureau  Egg  Laying  Contest  last  year 
and  fcroin  this  year. 

Varieties  Prices  (Postpaid)  on; 

Wm.  Leghorns  (Barron  &  Wycoff)  . .  $  7.50 

Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . .  7.00 

B.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . .  8.00 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  and  Sil.  L.  Wyandottes  . 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  9.00 

Assorted,  heavy  breeds  $12.00;  light  breeds  $10.00  per  100  straight.  Order  from  ad 
or  write  for  catalog.  One  fifth  down  books  order.  Ref.:  Farmer's  Bank,  Elida,  Ohio. 
L.  E.  HINKLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  LIMA,  OHIO 


so 

100 

500 

1000 

$  7.50 

$15.00 

$70.00 

$130 

7.00 

14.00 

65.00 

125 

8.00 

16.00 

75.00 

145 

9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

165 

9.00 

m.oo 

85.00 

165 

S.  C. 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS— QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure-bred,  sturdy,  vigorous  youngsters,  full  of  vitality,  bred  from  free  range  healthy, 
pure-bred  hens;  llogan-tested  and  bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  production.  Three  large 
hatches  each  week.  Chicks  are  all  shipped  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order  any  date  after  Feb.  ISth.  Circular  free. 
Varieties  Prices  on: 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  . 


Barred  Rocks,  R.  I 
White  Rocks 
Jersey  Black 


Reds.  Anconas 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$  7.00 

$14.00 

$40.00 

$67.00 

$130.00 

8.00 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.00 

17.00 

50.00 

82.00 

160.00 

15.00 

30.00 

80.00 

«  •  •  • 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  55,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


For  Tanning  Any  Kind  of  Furs 
Mix  two  parts  salt  peter  and  one  of 
almn.  Sprinkle  on  the  flesh  side  of  the 
skin  and  roll  up  and  lay  in  a  cool  place. 
Then  after  a  few  days  spread  out  to  dryi 
Scrape  off  the  fat  and  rub  until  the  hide 
is  very  pliable. — Edna  Dalton. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  that  Live 

Wyandottes,  Reds,  Rocks  and  Leghorns 
Mammoth  Pekin  )  _  ... 

Giant  Iteuen  ^DucklingS 
Indian  Runner  J  ° 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS,  Quote.  Rueou.  ““ 

wants.  Satisfaction  euaranteed.  Hlahland 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200- EGG  HENS 
Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature 
stock.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey 
Giants,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks.  Black 
Minorcas.  White  Indian  Runner  Ducks  $15  per 
100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcels  Post 
prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


CHICKS~5000  Weekly 


BEST  BREEDS— LOWEST  PRICES  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $13.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 13.00 

Barred  Rocks  15.00 

Buff  Rocks  .  15.00 

Broilers  . .  12.00 

1,000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  direct 
from  advertisement.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  1,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PARKS  ROCKS 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS 


Bred  for  color  and  eggs.  Laid  at  4^  mos.  Won 
prize*.  Half  chicks  go  to  old  customers.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sure  to  please.  Catalogue  Free.  Vigorous, 
sturdy  ebiek*.  Prices  rteht. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


From  the  world’s  greatest  laying  strain.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  free  range.  Large  Type 
;m  Barron  English  S.  C.  thorobred  hen-s, 
led  with  pedigreed  cockerels.  Strong,  healthy, 
,orou3  Chicks  any  week  In  February,  March 
-r  April  at  $1C  per  100;  $77  per  500;  $150 
per  .  .jy  Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid.  100% 
Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  your  order.  Circulitf 


Free.  ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltcrsville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  Deliver; 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns 

Barred  Bocks  . 

White  and  Buff  Bocks  . . . 

S.  C.  and  K.  C.  Beds  . . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . . . 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandot 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 
5%  discount  on  orders  placed  now. 

JAMES  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Large 


i’oultry, 

STOCK  Ducks 
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Turkeys,  Geese, 
Collies,  Hares, 


ty 


file  Hew  Im 


a  month’s  FREE  TRIAL 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Made  in  All  Styles 


Greatest  Advance  In  Harness 
Making 

Not  only  is  the  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  stronger,  but  it  is  easier 
to  put  on  and  take  off.  It  is  also 
better-looking,  handier  and  elimi¬ 
nates  frequent  repairs.  Has  better 
fitting  hames,  adjustable  strap 
holder — the  harder  the  pull,  the 
tighter  it  holds — renewable  spring 
snaps  and  many  other  advantages 
explained  in  my  free  book.  The 
Walsh  is  easily  adjusted  to  fit  any 
horse  perfectly.  And  remember 
that  Walsh  Harness  actually^  costs 
less  than  buckle  harness  because  it  does 
away  with  repair  expense — lasts  longer. 

Strongest  Harness 

Three  times  stronger  than  buckle  harness.  Buckles  weaken  and 
tear  straps.  As  an  example,  a  Walsh  1^-inch  breeching  strap  holds 
over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  the  buckle  will  break  at  the  buckle 
at  about  360  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has  68  buckles.  Walsh  Har¬ 
ness  has  no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  Walsh  is  three  times  stronger 
than  ordinary  harness. 

Friction  Another  Destroyer  of  Harness 

Rings  are  another  thing  that  buckle  harness  where  ring  friction 
makes  harness  wear  out  before  it  wears  the  straps  in  two.  Walsh 
should.  Examine  your  old  harness  Harness  has  no  rings  to  wear  the 
and  you’ll  find  where  rings  have  straps  in  two.  Many  other  ad- 
worn  the  straps  at  the  ends.  There  vantages  are  explained  in  the  big, 
are  270  places  on  an  ordinary  free  book.  Write  for  it  today. 

What  Users  Say 

Government  Experiment  Stations  and  teams.  He  says;  “Walsh  has  buckle  harness 
Agricultural  Colleges  are  among  the  thou-  beat  a  mile." 

sands  of  users  in  every  state  who  praise  Mr.  E.  E.  Ward,  Seneca  Falls,  Wis.,  says: 
the  Walsh  Harness.  Walsh  Harness  took  ^ 

First  Prize  at  Wis.  State  Fair,  1921-1922.  S  4  ®  m  m 

’  Mr.  J.  W.  Rogers,  R.  No.  4,  Baldwinsville. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Anderson,  Aiken,  Minn.,  bought  N.Y.,  says:  "Have  used  it  skidding  logs  and 
his  first  V/alsh  Harness  five  years  ago  and  that  is  giving  it  a  hard  test.  I  think  enough 
bought  three  more  sets  since  for  his  other  of  it  that  1  will  order  another  set  in  Spring.’. 


Costs  Less — Lasts  Longer 

This  wide-open,  liberal  offer  shows 
that  the  Walsh  must  be  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  harness.  If  I  did  not 
know  positively  that  Walsh  Harness 
is  better  in  every  way  than  buckle 
harness,  I  could  not  make  such  an 
offer.  In  addition  to  having  harness 
in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  users 
the  country  over  for  years  past,  I 
have  tested  and  proven  in  various 
ways  that  my  harness  is  better  and 
stronger,  hence  cheaper  by  far  than' 
any  other  harness.  I  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  in  my  new  harness  book,  which 
I  am  waiting  to  send  you,  that  Walsh 
Nc^Buckle  Harness  will  positively  last 
twice  as  long  as  buckle  harness. 


Post  Yourself  on  this  new  way  of 
making  harness  which  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  buckle  harness. 
Let  me  send  you  a  set  of  Walsh  No- 
Buckle  Harness  on  thirty  days’  free 
trial,  just  as  thousands  in  every 
state  in  the  Union  have  done.  Let 
me  show  you  how  harness  can  be 
made  three  times  stronger  without 
buckles — how  much  better  looking 
and  how  much  handier  in  every  way. 
Try  a  Walsh  on  your  team  30  days. 
Send  no  money.  If  it’s  not  all  I  claim, 
return  it  at  my  expense.  No  obligation 
on  your  part.  Write  for  free  book  today. 


'No.  91— Boston  Backer 


Sfifi  ffowBuckhs^ 
Weaken  and  Tear  St taps^ 


The  WALSH  Has 
Buckles — 
Rings 


No.  11 — Breechlnglesa 


Here  is  me  causelffl 
of  jail  your  harness^ 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles — no 
rings. 


^^el1owRmgs\ 
I  Weojt  End  of  I 
\Siraps  inTwo J 


No.  71— Hame  Tug 


Balance  easy  payments  or  pay  cash  after  trial  if  you  wish.  Selling  direct  from  the 
factory  to  you  enables  me  to  give  the  highest  quality  of  harness  possible  to  make  at 
lowest  prices.  You  can  get  a  Walsh  Harness  in  any  style — ^Breechingless,  Back-Pad, 
Express,  etc.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit  any  horse  perfectly. 

TTnrlav  harness  book  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness — ^what  hundreds 

Tl  A  UUdj  •  ^ill  give  you  many  of  farmers  think  about  It.  I  have  a  plan  whereby  you 

wonderfully  interesting  facts  and  valuable  can  make  money  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your 
information  on  harness — tells  all  about  the  neighbors.  There’s  a  copy  ready  for  you— write  today. 

Prompt  Shipment  from  Warehouse  Near  You 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  WALSH  HARNESSICO. 
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I 


And  Other  Crop  Tropics  Our  People  Are  Thinking  About 


WHAT  about  potato  plans  for  1925?  A 
lot  of  farmers  are  going  to  feel  pretty 
peevish  and  warm  undbr  the  collar 
when  tliis  question  is  put  to  them. 
They  do  not  feel  any  too  kindly  towards 
potatoes  since  the  crop  is  bringing  such  un¬ 
satisfactory  prices  this  year.  It  is  just  for 
that  very  reason  that  we  have  got  to  make 
careful  plans  about  potatoes  lest  we  raise  an¬ 
other  crop  that  will  not  pay.  It  is  also  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  wise  to  get  too 
discouraged  in  a  big  crop  year,  for  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  often  followed  by  the  reverse.  Year  in 
and  year  out,  potatoes  are  a  fair  cash  crop, 
where  soil  conditions  are  well  adapted. 

The  1924  crop  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  There  are  actually 
more  potatoes  on  hand  than  the  consuming 
trade  will  handle  at  a  price  satisfactory  to 
farmers.  The  trouble  is  there  are  too  many 
poor  potatoes  and  not  enough  fancy  ones. 
Right  here  is  where  we  have  got  to  do  some 
real  careful  planning  for  the  1925  crop.  E.  V. 
Hardenburg  of  the  Department  of  Vegetable 
Gardening  writes  as  follows  in  answer  to  the 


This  picture  shows  the  effect  of  fertilizer  on  growth 
and  jneld  of  tomatoes..  No  fertilizer  applied  to  plants 
on  the  left — yield  Yz  ton  per  acre.  Plants  on  right 
fertilized  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  per  acre — Yield  6  tons. 

question  relative  to  planning  for  die  next  potato 
crop. 

Plan  Potato  Plantings  Promptly 

On  account  of  the  bumper  crop  just 
harvested,  454,000,000  bushels,  (a  record  for 
the  United  States)  and  the  relatively  low  price 
being  obtained  this  fall,  many  farmers  will 
be  inclined  to  put  off  any  consideration  of  next 
year’s  planting  plans  until  spring.  Tliis  is 
poor  procedure.  An  old  and  fairly  safe  axiom 
is  “Plant  potatoes  when  seed  is  cheap.”  It 
now  appears  that  good  seed  is  available  in 
abundance  and  at  relatively  low  cost.  There¬ 
fore  every  grower,  who  has  any  doubt  about 
the  quality  of  his  seed  stock,  should  arrange 
at  once  to  get  the  best  sVain  of  his  particular 
type  as  close  home  and  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
even  though  it  is  his  near  neighbor  who  l^s  it. 

Successful  potato  marketing  begins  with 
successful  potato  production  and  good  potatoes 
(high  yielding  and  high  quality)  cannot  be 
produced  without  good  seed. 

A  very  ordinary  hill  of  potatoes  producing 
only  two  average  sized  tubers  (8  ounces  each) 
when  spaced  3  feet  by  18  indies  in  the  row 
will  yield  at  the  rate  of  161  bushels  per  acre. 
Yet  this  is  50  per  cent,  above  the  average  yield 
for  New  York  State.  The  reason — too  many 
missing,  weak  and  diseased  hills  in  our  potato 
fields.  Yet  it  costs  as  much  to  plant,  cultivate, 
and  spray  a  poor  stand  as  it  does  a  good 
stand. 

More  Economical  Production  Necessary 

The  potato  is  <me  of  the  most  expensive  field 
crops  grown  due  principally  to  the  high  labor 
and  fertilizer  costs  of  production.  Better  yields 


from  a  smaller  acreage  will  serve  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  ways  to  cheapen  this  cost  of 
production,  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
except  by  better  stands  of  healthy  high  3deld- 
ing  plants. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  every  important 
potato  state  in  the  Union  that  well  selected 
certified  seed  potatoes  will  outjdeld  average 
seed  stock  by  approximately  50  per  cent 

During  the  5-year  period,  1919-1923,  fifty- 
four  different  field  plot  tests  comparing  certi¬ 
fied  with  non-certified  seed  in  12  counties  of 
New  York  showed  an  average  yield  of  256 
bushels  per  acre  from  <fertified  seed  as  against 
an  average  of  170  bushels  per  acre  from  seed 
not  certified.  This  is  an  average  gain  of  86 
bushels  or  a  gain  of  50  per  cent,  from  certified 
seed.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  non- 
certified  seed  used  in  these  tests  w’as  better 
tlian  the  average  run  of  seed  used  over  the 
State. 

Consult  Your  County  Farm  Bureau  \ 

During  the  past  year,  the  department  of 
vegetable  gardening  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  tested  under  very  care¬ 
fully  controlled  conditions  47  strains  of  the 
best  Green  Mountain,  Rural,  and  Irish  Cobbler 
seed  stocks  available  in  order  that  the  relative 
yield  and  disease  content  of  even  these  might 
be  determined.  Several  of  these  seed  strains 
showed  no  disease  whatever.  The  average 
yields  for  all  strains  of  Rurals,  Green  Moun- 
,  tains,  and  Cobblers  were  389,342,  and  243 
bushels  per  acre  respectively. 

Growers  interested  in  obtaining  new  and 
better  seed  potatoes  for  next  year’s  planting 
will  do  well  to  make  early  inquiry  either  from 
the  nearest  county  farm  bureau  agent  or  from 
the  department  of  vegetable  gardening  of  the 
college  of  agriculture,  regarding  these  sources 
of  seed. — E.  V.  Hardenburg. 

«  ♦  « 

Horseradish  Fits  into  the  Crop  Scheme 

SINCE  horseradish  is  not  much  affected  by 
temperatures,  it  enters  into  a  system  of 
management  which  rounds  out  a  farmer’s  year. 
The  bulk  of  his  crops  are  ready  during  the 
summer  months,  but  such  crops  as  horseradish 
and  kale  enable  him  to  extend  his  marketing 
season  into  late  fall,  after  most  other  green 
crops  are  gone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  horse¬ 
radish  can  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter 
if  necessary,  with  no  harm. 

Grown  from  Root  Cuttings 
Horseradish  is  propagated  by  root  trim¬ 
mings.  In  preparing  for  market,  the  side  roots 
are  trimmed  off,  leaving  a  main  root  4  to  6 
inches  in  diameter.  As  a  rule,  well  grown 
horseradish  has  few  side  roots  nearer  the  top 
than  4  inches,  due  to  a  practice  known  as 
root  pruning  and  performed  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Dirt  is  hoed  away  from  the  roots 
and  all  side  shoots  broken  off  for  about  4 
inches.  The  earth  is  then  brought  up  around 
the  plants  again.  This  gives  a  first  class  root 
when  marketed. 

The  trimmings  may  be  around  inch 
thick  at  the  large  end,  which  is  cut  off  square 
across.  The  best  side  roots  are  picked  out  and 
cut  off  obliquely  about  4  inches  from  the  top. 
The  angle  of  the  cut  makes  it  easy  to  de¬ 
termine  which  end  is  the  top,  when  the  roots 
are  set  out  again.  These  pieces  are  tied  in 
bunches  and  set  in  sand  until  ready  to  trans¬ 
plant  next  spring. 

Does  Best  in  Loamy  Soil 

Horseradish  does  best  in  deep,  mellow  soil 
into  which  a  good  coat  of  manure  has  been 
plowed.  The  toil  should  be  mellow  for 
quickest  results.  When  all  is  ready  for.  the 
cuttings,  a  furrow  is  plowed  where  the  row  is 
to  be.  This  trench  should  be  4  to  6  inches 
deep.  The  cuttings  arc  placed  in  the  trench 


either  prependicularly  or  obliquely  with  the 
square  end  up.  The  pointed  end  may  be 
pushed  in  slightly,  or  earth  gathered  up  close 
by  the  hand  will  hold  the  roots  in  place  until 
the  trench  can  be  filled  in  by  a  horse  imple¬ 
ment,  either  plow  or  cultivators,  or  a  hand  hoc, 
if  horses  are  not  used. 

When  the  rows  are  15  inches  apart,  hand 
work  is  necessary,  but  when  labor  is  scarce,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  row  28  inches  apart 
so  as  to  use  horses.  The  roots  may  be  about 
4  to  6  inches  apart  in  the  row,  although 
longer  roots  can  be  grown  at  6  to  8  inches 
apart.  It  is  necessary  to  root  prune  to  get 
grade  A  horseradish. 

Not  Subject  to  Many  Enemies 

^  This  crop  is  not  usually  susceptible  to  many 
diseases  or  insects,  but  the  horseradish  beetle 
is  a  troublesome  pest  in  some  sections.  The 
beetle  is  on  the  job  early  in  the  spring  and  late 
in  the  fall.  It  eats  the  root  around  the  surface 
of  the  ground  or  below.  Many  farmers  do 
not  successfully  combat  them,  but  the  best 
remedy  kown  is  to  dust  the  plants  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  with  lead  arsenate  powder 
and  hydrated  lime  mixed  up  in  equal  parts 
by  weight.  New  Jersey  men  claim  this  w'orks 
real  well,  but  the  practice  is  not  general — H.  J. 
Evans. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Asparagus  Bed 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  the  new 
asparagus  bed  should  be  set  and  these 
stormy  days  are  the  time  to  make  all  the  plans. 
Then  when  the  time  comes  it  will  be  much  eas- 


No!  These  are  not  giant  prairie  dogs  or  giant  wood¬ 
chucks,  They  are  just  fur  trees  in  the  grip  of  Old 
Man  Winter. 


icr  to  do  the  work  if  you  have  a  plan  all  map¬ 
ped  out  for  those  busy  days  in  spring  are  never 
half  long  enough.  I  will  give  a  little  idea  of 
our  own  bed  that  was  set  in  the  spring  of  1922 
and  we  began  cutting  from  it  in  May,  1923, 
and  had  a  long  season  and  many  good  meals. 

The  ground  should  be  worked  up  deep  and 
fine.  Our  experience  has  been  to  set  not  so 
deep  as  most  people  advise  and  instead  we 
cover  quite  deep  the  first  fall  with  loose  soil 
and  then  a  heavy  coating  of  manure.  In  the 
spring  we  fork  up  the  manure  and  sow  lettuce 
seed  on  the  bed  and  we  get  a  fine  supply  of 
nice  early  lettuce.  Keep  all  weeds  out  of  the 
asparagus  and  cultivate  carefully.  We  set  our 
roots  about  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows 
and  the  rows  about  two  feet  apart.  Raise  the 
bed  about  eight  inches  so  to  be  sure  of  good 
drainage  and  do  not  set  the  roots  too  near  the 
edge  of  bed.  We  set  two  rows  one  j’^ear  and 
left  room  on  one  side.  The  next  spring  we 
set  another  row  there.  We  set  one  row  of  one 
year  old  roots  and  one  of  two  year  old  roots 
the  first  year  and  the  other  row  was  about  50- 
50.  By  doing  k  this  way  the  expense  is  not  quite 
as  much  at  once.  Our  bed  is  in  the  garden 
where  we  can  plow  on  all  four  sides  of  it, 
which  makes  it  easier  to  take  care  of.  If  given 
plenty  of  fertilizer  and  kept  clean  an  aspar^ 
bed  will  be  productive  for  many  years.- 
C  J.  D.,  New  York. 
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What  Does  a  F arm  Boy  Think  About  ? 


Why  a  Boy  Leaves  School  to  Go  to  Work 


“C 


YRUS,  what’s  the  matter  with  you? 
Why  do  you  sit  there"  doing  nothing  ? 
I’ve  been  watching  you  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes  and  you  haven’t  made 
half  a  dozen  marks  on  that  tablet.  Do  you  ever 
intend  to  get  down  to  work  ?” 

Thus  ran  the  upbraiding  which  Cyrus  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  teacher.  He  had  been  looking 
aimlessly  about  and  doing  what  the  teacher  would 
call  “day  dreaming.”  Cyrus  had  just  turned  fif¬ 
teen  and  was  the  oldest  boy  in  school.  He  had  the 
biggest  seat  in  the  back  row  in  a  little  school  of 
17  pupils,  in  which  Miss  Loree  was  just  starting 
her  third  year  as  teacher  in  district  9.  Her  out¬ 
burst  of  questions  and  indictments  had  come  as  a 
climax  in  her  attempts  to  get  Cyrus 
interested  in  his  school  work  this 
year.  She  w'ell  remembered  that 
two  years  ago  he  was  bright,  keen, 
alert  and  responded  to  her  efforts  to 
make  the  work  interesting.  But  now 
what  a  change  had  come  over  him. 

His  whole  attitude  seemed  to  be  one 
of  indifference.  It  was  quite  ap¬ 
parent  that  he  was  very  much  en¬ 
grossed  in  his  own  thoughts.  He 
seemed  to  want  to  be  left  alone.  His 
only  reply  to  Miss  Loree’s  apparent 
fury  was : 

“I  was  just  thinkin’.’* 

“Thinking  about  what?”  ejaculat¬ 
ed  Miss  Loree. 

“Oh,  just  about  that  carload  -of 
polices  we  shipped  last  Saturday.” 

And  just  Then  it  came  to  Miss 
Loree  that  Cyrus  was  the  first  case 
she^  had  thus'  far  encountered  of 
what  they  had  called  “adolescence” 
in  her  training  class.  She  promptly 
changed  her  tactics  seeking  to  help 
Cyrus  with  his  new  problems  which 
had  come  to  him  so  recently.  * 

I  have  related  this  little  incident 
not  because  of  any  interest  it  may 
have  for  teachers,  but  because  of 
the  interest  I  hope  it  will  arouse  in 
parents.  Wn  parents  know  far  too 
little  of  what  Miss  Loree  had  recog- 
i  nized  as  his  adolescent  period 
through  which  Cyrus  was  passing. 

Adolescence  comes  from  a  word  meaning '^‘to  grow 
up.”  It  is  used  to  designate  that  period  in  the  life 
of  boys  and  girls  when  they  pass  from  boyhood  to 
manhood  and  from  girlhood  to  womanhood.  In 
girls  it  begins  usually  at  eleven  to  thirteen 
years  and  with  boys  at  thirteen  to  fifteen. 
We  parents  and  teachers  are  so  apt  not  to 
understand  them  during  this  period.  This  is  not 
strange  because  the  young  folks  scarcely  under¬ 
stand  themselves  so  subtle  is  the  change.  It  is 
highly  important,  however,  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  understand  them  and  their  problems,  be^ 
cause  to  a  very  real  extent  their  future  life  work, 
their  happiness  and  their  service  is  dependent  up¬ 
on  the  decisions  which  they  make  at  this  time  and 
our  guidance  of  them. 

This  period  in  the  life  of  bo)rs  and  girls  has 
been  recognized  for  a  long  time.  Even  among 
the  savages,  the  lad  in  his  early  training  was  turn¬ 
ed  over  to  the  women  of  the  tribe,  but  at  about 
I  age  15  he  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  men  who  ex- 
I  acted  severe  tests  of  him  before  he  was  admitted 
[■to  the  rights  of  a  man.  When  “Imighthood  was 


By  A  K.  GETMAN 

in  flower”  the  boys  were  made  pages  and  later  be¬ 
came  squires.  I'his  system  of  training  the  youth 
is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  dark  period  of 
the  middle  ages.  Only  recently,  however,  has  a 
systematic  study  been  made  of  ■  the  physical, 
mental  and  changes  through  which  the 

youth  pass  at  this  period.  The  study  is  a  very 
baffling  one.  Every  boy  and  every  girl  presents 
a  different  problem.  This  makes  the  problem  for 
parents  and  teachers  doubly  hard. 

Cyrus’  characteristics  represent  just  one  type 
of  attitude  that  may  appear.  For  purposes  of' this 
article  I  want  to  call  liis  attitude  the  “LIFE  IN- 


The  alarm  clock  will  not  long  have  an  appeal  unless  he  has  an  interest 

in  the  business. 

TEREST”  attitude.  This  is  a  common  trait. 
Apparently  he  was  dreaming,  but  actually  he  was 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking  on  his  own  account.  To 
be  sure  he  was  not  thinking  about  his  lesson,  but 
his  answer  regarding  the  carload  of  potatoes  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  was  thinking  about  LIFE  problems, 
rather  than  BOOK  problems.  In  Cyrus’  “new 
birth”  great  changes  had  taken  place.  If  you 
were  to  ask  him  about  his  ideals,  his  thoughts  or 
his  problems  he  would  promptly  refuse  to  discuss 
them.  This  trait  is  one  of  the  baffling  elements 
in  studying  and  helping  the  young  folks. 

There  are  many  facts  which  point  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  adolescence  on  the  actions  of  boys  and 
girls.  One  of  the  most  interesting  group  of  facts 
is  the  following:  Records  show  that  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  15,000  boys  in  New  York  State  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  18  who  are  out  of  school 
on  farms.  Of  this  number  nearly  90%  did  not 
go  beyond  the  eighth  grade ;  68.6  per  cent  of  them 
when  asked  why  they  had  left  school  replied :  “I 
wanted  to  work,”  or  a  similar  statement.  In  other 


words,  over  two-thirds  of  them  left  school  because 
of  this  “life  interest”  attitude. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  concrete  suggestions  re¬ 
garding  assistance  for  the  young  folks  who  show 
the  characteristics  of  the  “life  interest”  attitude. 
Thousands  of  the  lads  simply  quit  school  and  go 
to  work.  For  the  large  portion  of  them  this  is 
wrong.  Later  they  are  certain  to  regret  it.  Just 
here,  it  seems  to  me  parents  can  render  vital  as¬ 
sistance.  Apparently  the  one  thing  that  satisfies 
this  longing  for  life  activity  is  to  give  them  real 
responsibility.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  have 
them  do  chores  and  help  with  the  work  as  they 
have  always  done.  If  they  could  be  given  a 
definite  responsibility,  that  is  really  their  own 
they  would  rise  to  the  occasion. 
Such  responsibility  as  a  couple  of 
pure  bred  calves,  an  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes,  a  colt,  or  the  poultry  flock,  will 
accomplish  such  a  purpose. 

Oh,  yes,  they  are  going  to  neglect 
some  of  their  responsibility.  That 
is  the  boy  of  it.  Be  patient.  Your 
patience  and  kindliness  will  be  re¬ 
warded  many  fold.  The  growing 
boy  is  an  unbalanced,  lumbering 
creature  trying  to  find  his  way 
about  through  the  maze  of  new  ob¬ 
stacles.  Strive  to  help  him  get  his 
balance.  In  many  instances  giving 
him  real  responsibility  will  be  of 
vital  assistance  in  getting  his  mental 
'  balance.  It  will  help  to  keep  him  in 
school.  Later  he  will  appreciate  this 
added  preparation  for  his  life  work. 

Most  people  are  interested  in 
boys*  and  girls,  either  their  own  or 
somebody  else’s.  We  want  them  to 
succeed.  America  is  built  on  the 
principle  of  giving  the  young  folks 
a  chance.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote 
a  little  statement  about  a  boy  by  the 
name  of  Cyrus  and  his  new  prob¬ 
lems.  Here  I  want  to  suggest  an¬ 
other  element  in  the  makeup  of  our 
young  folks  which  we  are  quite 
likely  to  misunderstand. 

Have  you  a  ’teen  age  boy-  in  your 
home? 

Will  you  please  leave  him  alone? 
“But,”  you  protest,  “he  is  always  doing  some¬ 
thing  he  ought  not  tojjo.” 

Quite  right.  It  is  perfectly  natural.  If  you 
“nag”  him,  3mu  will  only  make  matters  worse. 

Your  sixteen  year  old  boy’s  nerves  are  on  edge. 
You  may  rightly  say  “mine  are,  too.”  His  hands 
and  his  feet  are  both  too  big  and  very  clumsy. 
He  stumbles  over  everything  he  can  possibly  find 
and  bangs  into  the  furniture.  His  whole  physical 
makeup  is  as  much  out  of  joint  as  the  last  year’s 
suit  of  clothes  which  he  is  trying  to  wear,  with 
the  coat  sleeves  half  way  to  his  elbows. 

“But  he  is  so  trying.” 

Console  yourself.  He  is  no  more  trying  to  you 
than  you  are  to  him.  The  tribulations  that  annoy 
you  so  much  today  will  be  gone  tomorrow.  One 
day  he  may  be  as  gallant  as  any  knight  or  football 
star  and  the  next  day  you  will  see  him  crying  like 
an  infant.  All  these  traits  and  many  others  are 
but  symptoms  of  the 
period  through  which  he  i.s  _passing. 

iConfinued  on  Page  90) 
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the  erection  of  public  buildings  that  may  last  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  years,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is 
unfair  to  ask  the  present  taxjiayers  to  pay  all  of 
the  bill.  Just  as  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  ask 
the  future  to  pay  for  everything  that  is  enjoyed 
in  the  immediate  present,  so  it  is  equally  unfaii: 
and  unjust  to  ask  the  present  to  pay  all  of  the 
charges  which  the  future  will  enjoy. 

However,  we  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
experts  that  there  cannot  be  some  reduction  in 
government  enterprise  which  will  result  in  lower 
taxes.  We  know  that  if  our  people  demand  it 
emphatically  enough,  our  government  represent¬ 
atives  will  improve  the  efficiency  of  government 
from  the  nation  to  the  last  school  district,  will  cut 
out  unnecessary  enterprises,  and  will  postpone 
some  other  thiijgs  that  can  wait  for  a  few  years, 
until  w'e  can  catch  up  with  our  ruinous  tax  bill. 
But  we  do  believe  with  the  experts  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  some  of  the  permanent  improvements 
whicli  must  be  built  immediately  can  be  taken  off 
of  the  shoulders  of  present  taxpayers  by  issuing 
long  time  bonds. 

It  may  be  argued  that  bond  issues  lead  to  reck¬ 
less  expenditures.  This  is  not  necessarily  so  if 
§uch  issues  are  properly  safe-guarded.  It  is  just 
as  absurd  to  refuse  the  State  or  other  municipality 
the  privilege  of  issuing  bonds  for  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  work  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  refuse  a 
farmer  or  other  real  estate  owner  the  privilege  of 
paying  for  his  farm  over  a  long  period  by  taking 
out  a  mortgage. 


terested-and  at  home  on  the  farm.  He  replied 
as  follows : 


It  is  true  that  after  many  years  of  struggle 
we  are  crowned  with  what  I  would  call  fair 
success  in  market  gardening,  but  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  much  to  brag  about. 

Now  as  to  our  boys,  I  have  no  special  form¬ 
ula  to  keep  them  home.  It  is  true  I  have  been 
kind  of  liberal  with  them,  and  for  quite  a  few 
years  past  I  gave  them  a  dividend  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  besides  their  regular  wages  and 
board.  The  amount  of  this  dividend  varied  in 
accordance  to  our  season’s  sale  and  the,  services 
they  rendered.  For  instance,  the  salesman  or 
peddler,  as  we  call  him,  who  gets  up  early  to 
go  to  the  market  receives,  of  course,  more  than 
the  other.  I  think  my  place  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  a  farm  out  in  the  country.  We  live 
right  outside  the  city  limits  of  Utica  and,  in 
fact,  the  city  is  crowding  on  us. 

Some  of  the  boys,  in  fact,  all  have  been  away 
in  short  courses  at  Cornell;  two  of  them  spent 
their  winters  in  Florida.  One  thing  I  think  is 
quite  a  draw,  we  have  a  good  work  shop  with 
many  carpenters  and  all  kinds  of  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery  to  work  and  repair  things.  But,  after 
all,  I  am  not  alone  around  here,  most  of  the 
boys  in  the  neighborhood  are  home. 
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Little  Visits  With  Dr.  HoUajid 


Lincoln  Was  Right 


'‘The  legitimate  object  of  government  is  to 
do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or  can- 
n&t  so  well  do,  for  themselves,  in  their  separate 
and  individual  capacities.  In  all  that  the  people 
can  do  individually  as  well  for  themselves,  gov¬ 
ernment  ought  not  to  interfere.”— Abraham 
Lincoln. 


NO  MAN  that  ever  lived  had  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
right  government  than  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  very 
clearly  foresaw  the  danger  of  too  much  activity 
on  the  part  of  government  and  too  much  interfer¬ 
ence  with  individual  affairs.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  taxation  has  become  such  a  burden 
to  all  of  us  is  that  we  are  constantly  demanding 
all  divisions  of  our  government,  from  the  school 
district  to  the  nation,  to  do  more  and  more  of  the 
tilings  that  we  should  do  for  ourselves. 


When  Bond  Issues  Are  Right 

Many  of  the  tax  experts  who  are  making 
a  study  of  the  tax  situation  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  about  the  only  way  any  sub¬ 
stantial  relief  can  be  obtained  is  by  issuing  bonds 
to  pay  for  long- time  investments  in  public  prop¬ 
erty. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  population  the  problems  of  government  have 
increased  and  become  more  complicated,  and  that 
this  increasing  governmeut  work  is  necessary  and 
must  be  paid  for.  We  are  continually  asking  for 
more  things  for  the  government  to  do.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  dozens  of  activities  like  those  o£- 
the  rural  police  which  were  not  necessary  a  few 
years  ago.  Within  even  twenty-five  years,  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  pau¬ 
pers,  insane,  orphans,  cripples  and  sick,  that  must 
be  taken  care  of  at  public  expense.  At  the  same 
time,  there  has  Jbeen  very  little  new  building  in 
recent  years  to  care  for  these  public  charges.  ' We 
are  told  that  conditions  under  which  some  of  the 
State’s  charges  in  New  York  State  are  housed  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  State.  Sing  Sing  has  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  new  prison  started  years  ago  that  has 
never  been  finished  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  that  this  public  money 
'  can  be  paid  for — either  out  of  current  revenues, 
that  is,  by  taxes,  or  by  the  issuance  of  bonds. 
Without  question,  all  temporary  work  and  ex¬ 
penses  should  be  paid  far  by  taxes,  but  when  it 
Igomes  to  building  a  great  tunnel  under  the  Hud- 
River  that  future  generations  will  enjoy,  or 


IT  HAS  BEEN  rightly  said  that  farmers  are 
naturally  religious.  There  is  something  about 
the  close  association  with  the  clean,  fine  things 
of  the  outdoors,  tlpe  animal  life,  and  the  sun,  the 
wind  and  the  weather,  that  brings  man  somehow 
closer  to  his  Creator.  The  farmer  may  not  always 
go  to  church.  He  may  not  be  known  generally 
as  a  religious  man.  He  may  even  be  heard  to 
express  himself  in  times  of  anger  and  exaspera¬ 
tion  in  uncomely  language;  but  all  the  same,  Jf 
he  has  farmed  it  for  a  lifetime,  at  heart  he  knows 
himself  as  the  son  of  the  Master  Mind  artd  a  real 
believer  in  the  things  of  the  Spirit. 

Recognizing  that  this  is  true,  we  have  for  a 
long  time  been  waiting  until  we  could  get  into  the 
the  columns  of  American  Agriculturist  a  reg¬ 
ular  talk  covering  the  thoughts  of  philosophy 
and  religion  in  which  we  all  believe.  We  wanted 
these  talks  not  to  be  preachy,  tiresome  or  pedantic, 
but  simply  a  regular  visit  on  the  higher  things  of 
life  and  of  living.  ^ 

In  our  New  Year’s  number,  you  may  have 
noticed  a  little  piece  entitled  “The  Bells  Are 
Ringing,”  by  Reverend  J.  W.  Holland.  We 
thought  this  one  of  the  finest  things  that  has  been 
in  the  paper  in  a  long  time.  We  have  had  it  in 
mind  for  months  to  get  Mr.  Holland  to  write  for 
us  occasionally  talks  of  this  kind,  and  he  has 
promised  to  do  so.  His  first  talk  is  on  page  87 
of  this  number.  Turn  back  and  see  if  you  do  not 
feel,  after  you  have  finished  it,  as  we  did,  a  little 
bit  uplifted,  with  a  little  kindlier  and  happier 
outlook  upon  life. 


It  is  true,  as  Mr,  Bogner  says,  that  he  used 
no  complicated  scheme  to  keep  his  boys  at 
home,  but  HE  GAVE  THEM  A  SQUARE 
DEAL  in  paying  them  in  wages  and  board, 
and  then  he  added  to  this  a  dividend  in  those 
years  when  there  was  any.  This  gave  the  boys 
a  feeling  that  they  had  an  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  know  from  experience  that  one  of  the 
hardest  things  in  the  world  for  a  parent  to  do 
is  to  treat  a  grown  boy  as  a  real  partner  and 
accejft  him  and  his  judgment  as  a  man,  instead 
of  as  a  boy.  Yet  we  believe  that  if  a  father 
and  mother  can  do  this,  as  Mr.  Bogner  evi¬ 
dently  has,  it  will  do  more  than  anything  else 


toward  making  the  boy  contented  at  home  and 


willing  to  work  to  make  the  old  farm  a  suc¬ 


cess. 


Newspa(per  Headlines 


Every  day  or  so  we  get  indignant  about  the 
misinformation  which  many  newspapers  are 
constantly  giving  consumers  about  farming  and 
farmers.  We  do  not  wonder  that  ther^is  so 
much  misunderstanding  between  city  and  country, 
a  misunderstanding,  which  works  against  the  real 
interests  of  both  farmers  and  city  folks. 

On  our  desk  is  a  front  page  headline  from,  a 
newspaper  which  reads :  “WHEAT  CROP 
GIVES  BILLION  TO  FARMERS”.  No  dty 
man  unfamiliar  with  farm  conditions  could  read 
this  without  envying  the  lot  of  the  farmer.  It 
would  appear  to  him  after  reading  newspaper 
stories  like  this  that  farm  people  are  rolling  in 
wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  country  folks  receive 
many  w'rong  impressions  of  city  life  and  condi¬ 
tions.  As  farmers,  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
city  for  our  markets ;  city  folks  are  dependent  up¬ 
on  farms  for  the  necessities  of  life.  More  than 
this,  no  matter  where  we  live,  we  are  American 
citizens,  “just  folks”,  in  fact.  Neither  the  city 
nor  the  country  has  any  monopoly  on  human  na¬ 
ture,  either  good  or  bad. 


A  Successful  Father 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  market  gardener,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bogner  of  New  Hartford,  New  York,  give  a 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


talk  about  his  business.  This  talk  came  straight 


out  of  a  lifetime  of  experience  in  growing 
things,  and  was  therefore  filled  with  practical 
common  sense  advice. 

After  Mr.  Bogner  was  finished,  a  friend  told 
us  that  while  Mr.  Bogner  had  made  a  success 
of  his  market  gardening  business,  he  had  made 
a  still  bigger  success  in  raising  a  large  family. 
We  are  always  interested  in  the  human  side  of 
life.  After  all,  making  a  material  success  is 
good  only  as  it  helps  us  to  bring  happiness 
and  service  to  our  fellows.  Success  is  good, 
but  success  as  a  father  is  much  better.  So 
when  we  returned  to  the  office,  we  wrote  to 
Mr.  Bogner  and  asked  him  to  tell  us  what  he 
had  done  to  keep  his  large  family  of  boys  in- 


ONE  of  my  chestnut  “fans”  wrote  to  me  the 
other  day  as  follows : 

Mr,  Eastman’s  “chestnuts”  recall  the  joke  of 
the  Englishman  and  Scotchman  traveling  together 
in  the  land  o’  heather.  They  came  to  crossroads 
where  a  signboard  read  “To  Auchtermuchty  7 
miles,”  and  below  were  the  words,  “If  you  can-- 
not  read,  call  at  the  blacksmith’s.” 

The  Englishman  saw  the  joke  at  once  and 
laughed  aloud  and  long  over  it.  Sandy,  however, 
saw  nothing  to  laugh  at,  but  it  evidently  stayed 
in  his  mind,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he 
wakened  his  companion  with  a  great  slap  on  Iha 
shoulder. 

“I  see  the  joke  noo,”  he  roared,  “I  see  it  noo.** 
“What  joke?”  angrily  asked  his  friend. 
“Why  tiiat  one  on  ffie  signboard.  I  see  H 
a’noo.  The  blacksmith  might  no  be  at  hiMncf^ 
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How  Things  Look  in  Other  States 


Standard  Farm  Paper  Editors  Say  Conditions  Are  Looking  Up 

plus  dairy  breeding  animals  are  finding  a  ready  point  in  May  and  that  there  may  be  some  declineij 
sale  at  satisfactory  prices.  especially  during  the  late  summer  months. 

The  pea  canneries  announce  contract  prices  at  The  hog  price  outlook  is  unusually  strong.  Be- 
least  on  a  level  with  the  past  year,  and  prospects 


One  of  the  big  advantages  which  American  Agri- 
icULTURiET  obtains  by  membership  in  the  Standard  harm 
\  Paper  Group  is  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  zvriiings  of 
the  best  farm  paper  editors  m  the  United  States.  _  On 
this  page  zve  are  giving  you  the  benefit  of  these  editor/ 
opinions  as  to  the  present  farm  situation  in  each  of  their 
respecive  states.  No  men  in  America  have  a  better  nn- 
\derstanding  of  farms  and  farm  conditions  than  do  they, 
\and  a  reading  of  their  brief  statements  zviil  give  you 
\  quickly  a  glimpse  of  present  American  agriculture  that 
U'PK  can  get  in  no  other  zvay. 

*  *  * 

Two  Good  Seasons  in  the  South 

ON  THE  whole,  farmers  of  the  South 
have  had  two  good  seasons  in  succes¬ 
sion.  The  moderate  crop  of  1923  sold 
at  prices  that  brought  a  great  gain  in 
money  value  over  previous  years.  Although 
prices  in  1924  were  not  so  good,  the  greater 
production  brought  the  money  value  up  to 
practically  the  level  of  1923. 

With  the  greatly  increased  returns  of  1923 
and  1924  farmers  of  the  South  have 
been  able  to  wipe  out  or  effectively  re¬ 
duce  the  debts  incurred  as  a  result 
of  the  losses  of  the  three  years  pre¬ 
vious.  As'  a  result  they  are  in  a  more 
hopeful  frame  of  mind  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Naturally  in  an  area  so  large  as  the 
South  there  will  be  some  variations  in 
different  sections.  It  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  that  for  the  most  part  those  sec¬ 
tions  least  favored  in  1923  were  most 
favored  in  1924,  with  the  result  that 
financial  conditions  are  quite  well 
evened  up  throughout  the  entire 
South. — ^W.  C.  Lassetter,  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Farmer. 


for  even  higher  prices  due  to  depleted  stocks. 
Wisconsin  will  continue  to  can  over  half  the  coun¬ 
try’s  peas. 

The  general  trend  of  farming  in  the  state  is 
to  cut  down  on  hogs  and  the  low  producing  dairy 
cows.  Also  the  Wisconsin  farmer  plans  to  grow 
a  greater  acreage  of  the  best  feeds,  such  as  alfal¬ 
fa.  Apparently  these  farmers  plan  to  cut  the  cost 
of  production  and  guard  against  a  glut  of  their 
market. — John  A.  Cunningham,  Editor -of  The 
Wiscotisin  Agriculturist. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦ 


V  "■tTxi 


Iowa  Looking  for  a  Hog  Shortage 

TIERE  seems  to  be  a  more  serious  corn  short¬ 
age  in  Iowa  this  year  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  The  crops  of  1901 


T 


Nebraska  Agriculture  on  the 
Upgrade 

The  condition  of  agriculture  in 
Nebraska  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  following  facts  and  figures: 

The  value  of  Nebraska’s  eight  lead¬ 
ing  farm  crops  has  increased  gradually 
from  $166,278,000  in  1921  to  $363,- 
828,000  in  1924.  This  increase  results 
rather  from  increased  farm  prices  than 
from  an  appreciable  increase  in  yields. 

A  report  recently  issued  by  the 
State  Banking  Department  shows  de¬ 
posits  the  largest  since  August,  1920, 
reserves  the  highest  since  August, 

1918,  and  loans  and  rediscounts  the 
lowest  since  January,  1919.  In  that, 
the  State  banks  are  representative  of 
the  smaller  communities,  this  is  a  direct 
indication  of  improved  farm  condi¬ 
tions.— Sam  R.  McKelvie,  Editor  of  the  Ne-  and  1894  seem  to  have  been  the  only  ones  worse 
braska  Farmer,  formerly  Governor  of  Nebraska,  than  this  year  s^  crop.  In  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Southern  Illinois  the  situation  is  not  so  bad,  but 

Indiana,  Ohio  and  Northern  Illinois  are  in  the 


AND  WE  WONDER  WHAT  AILS  THE  WATER  SUPPLY 

Copyright  1924,  New  York  Tribune 

jDarling,  in  the  New  York  Tribune 


Wisconsin  Cutting  Down  on  Hogs  and  Low 
Producing  Cows 

Reports  that  have  been  in  circulation  re¬ 
garding  Wisconsin’s  agriculture  tell  only  a 
part  of  the  story.  They  have  been  very  mislead¬ 
ing. 


same  position  as  Iowa.  This  situation,  of  course, 
gives  farmers  great  confidence  in  the  future  of 
com  prices.  Unfortunately,  when  farmers  be¬ 
come  encouraged  about  the  future  of  prices,  they 
oftentimes  carry  matters  altogether  too  far.  In 
1920,  for  instance,  certain  farmers  held  wheat 
for  $3  a  bushel  and  corn  for  $2  a  bushel,  who  later 


Never  before  has  the  state  harvested  so  great  x  for  their  wheat  and 


crop  of  hay.  Likewise  the  farmers  of  this  state 
put  up  more  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Cora  was  a  fair  crop,  making  fair  silage. 
Wisconsin’s  silos  are  full,  as  a  rule.  The  oat  and 
barley  crop  was  big.  These  feeds  form  the  bulk 
of  the  dairy  rations  that  are  being  fed.  Thus  the 
farmer  is  feeding  a  ration  with  but  one  cost  aniL 
due  to  the  large  supply,  is  feeding  liberally.  He 
is  getting  milk  at  a  reasonable  cost,  leaving  a  fair 
niargin. 


50  cents  for  their  corn. 

This  year  there  is  a  good  chance  that  com 
prices  will  continue  to  advance  until  May.  After 
May  a  lot  depends  on  the  kind  of  corn  weather 
we  have  in  the  corn  belt.  In  the  ordinary  season 
corn  prices  on  Iowa  farms  advance  from  June 
until  August  or  September.  This  year  if  the  corn 
growing  weather  is  at  all  favorable  we  would  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  see  very  little  advance  in 


Butter  and  cheese  prices  have  advanced  during  corn  prices  from  Ivlay  until  September.  There  is 
^he  past  few  days.  Tobacco  is  on  the  upgrade.  ^  good  chance  that  the  extreme  shortage  of  corn 
Hogs  and  good  beef  animals,  sold  over  the  scales,  will  encourage  such  a  bullish  attitude  on  the  part 
*rc  bringing  a  fair  return.  All  really  goor  snr-  of  most  farmers  that  prices  will  reach  their  high 


cause  of  tht  exceedingly  high  corn  prices  and 
rather  low  .hog  prices,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
half  fat  hogs  have  been  sacrificed  this  fall  and 
winter.  This  means  that  a  great  hog  shortage  is 
surely  coming  on.  We  anticipate  that  hog  prices 
will  begin  to  strengthen  very  materially  after  the 
middle  of  January  and  that  they  will  reach  a  tem¬ 
porary  high  point  some  time  during  late  March  or 
April.  During  May  and  early  June  while  the  fall 
pigs  are  coming  on  the  market,  the  price  may  not 
advance  so  very  much,  but  during  the  late  summer 
hog  prices  should  go  exceedingly  high.  Business 
conditions  seem  to  be  improving  considerably 
and  the  combination  of  labor  well  employed  at 
high  wages  at  a  time  when  there  Is  a  genuine  hog 
shortage,  should  result  in  hog  prices  going  very 
high  during  the  late  summer  of  1925.  We  shall 
be  very  much  surprised  if  hog  prices 
do  not  advance  beyond  $13  at  Chicago 
late  next  summer. — Donald  R.  Mur¬ 
phy,  Managing  Editor,  Wallace’s 
Farmer. 


Out  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

CALIFORNIA  growers  are  realiz¬ 
ing  approximately  $15,000,000 
more  in  1924  than  they  did  in  1923,  de¬ 
spite  a  10  to  40  per  cent  smaller  pro¬ 
duction  within  many  of  their  150  agri¬ 
cultural  industries. 

Fruit  crops  upset  the  prophets  who 
mourned  the  severe  summer  drought, 
for  irrigation  facilities  proved  more 
nearly  sufficient  than  any  one  antici¬ 
pated.  Truck  crops  have  multiplied 
till  California  now  leads  all  states  in 
such  production.  Field  and  grain 
crops  were  the  only  ones  severely  re¬ 
duced  by  drought.  Irrigation  plays 
little  part  in  their  normal  culture,  ex¬ 
cept  for  alfalfa  hay,  which  forms 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  California 
forage  supply. 

Dairy  production  has  Increased  de¬ 
spite  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  epi¬ 
demic,  which  brought  about  extended 
•-slaughter  of  animals.  The  disease  is 
now  wiped  out.  Heavy  butter  storages, 
however,  in  California’s  outlet  mar¬ 
kets  are  still  having  a  depressing  ef¬ 
fect  on  this  industry.  Beef  producers 
experience  in  common  with  those  of 
other  states,  a  below-cost  market. 
Sheep  men  were  never  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion.  Following  a  blue  spell  in  the 
poultry  industry  during  1923,  poultrymen  are  now 
experiencing  difficulty  in  finding  enough  birds  to 
supply  present  egg  markets. 

California  farm  products  are  75  per  cent  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Eastern  markets.  These  have 
shown  improvement  this  year  in  practically  every 
case.  Exports  of  fruit  products  have  been  re¬ 
sumed  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  year  since 
the  war,  which  has  served  to  bring  the  dried  fruit 
and  raisin  industries  out  from  under  the  shroud 
of  surplus  supplies. — Donald  L.  Kieffer,  of 
The  Pacific.  Rural  Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Illinois  Will  Plan  for  a  Balanced  j 
Production 

The  new  year  finds  the.  farmers  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  facing  the^  future  with  more  confi¬ 
dence  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  four 
years.  Nature  did  for  them  this  year  what  they 
have  been  unable  to  do  for  themselves,  and  what 
Congress  refused  to  do  for  them.  Short  crops 
have  sent  prices  upw'ard  until  they  are  some¬ 
where  near  a  parity  with  the  prices  of  other  comr 
(Continued  on  Page  75) 


Farm  Electrification— 

a  challenge  and  a  responsibility 

The  problem  of  electrifying  the  farm  is  a  challenge  both  to 
scientific  agriculture  and  to  electric  engineering.  With  agri¬ 
culturists  and  engineers  joining  forces  in  solving  this  problem, 
the  possibilities  of  farm  electrification  are  limited  only  by  man’s 
ingenuity. 

This  splendid  opportunity  to  serve  the  fvm  and  benefit 
the  entire  country  is  not  being  overlooked  either  by  the  agri¬ 
culturists  or  others  interested.  A  committee  composed  of 
e^ht  great  organizations  has  been  studying  and  carrying  on 
experiments  seeking  solutions  to  these  problems. 

This  general  committee  and  local  committees  in  twelve 
states  have  before  them,  among  others,  the  problems  of  : 

The  lowering  of  farm  production  and  marketing  costs  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  ajiplication  of  electric  power. 

The  imsing  of  the  farmers ’^standards  of  living  by  the  mtroduction  of 
electrical  conveniences. 

The  closer  reladon  of  the  farmer  to  industry  and  transxxirtation  through 
the  interconnection  of  electrical  distribution  systems  and  the  wider 
use  of  electric  power. 

These  studies  and  the  solutions  which  are  expected  to 
result  must  have  a  profound  efiect  upon  every  community. 

Write  for  the  attractive  booklet  on  farm  electrification 
which  will  be  mailed  to  you  without  cost.  Read  it  and  pass 
it  on  to  your  neighbor. 

7^  mentioned  abero  H  Daparf mania  of  Atricalture,  Commeroa 

imposed  ofthe  American  Farm  Buraau  and  Interior.  Farm  Lighting  Manufac- 
^deration.  National  Gmnge.Amencan  taring  Association  and  tha  National 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  U.  S.  Electric  Light  Association. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Comprising  orer  •  thoos- 
and  acres  ot  the  ebolcest 
land  in  the  far  famed 
Genesee  Valley  coontry 
are 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


of  the  highest  qaaUty  only  and  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for  Purity  Gcrmlnatioo  ete. 
0.  B.  ALFALFA,  Clover  and.TIMITHY  SEED,  99.50%  Pare  or  over 
DIBBLE’S  RECLEANEO  TIHOTHY-ALSIKE  NATURAL  MIXTURE,  20%  Altike.  The  Seeding 

Bargain  of  the  year. 

DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT  OATS,  average  weight,  42-45  Iki.  The  heaviest  and  Boot  gro- 

ductive  we  have  ever  grown. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN,  the  Best  7  Varieties.  Hint  and  Dent  for  crop  or  the  ella,  awrafe 
germination  above  00%  and  a  full  line  of  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Soy  Beana.’ 

UUlets,  Vetch,  Kape,  etc. 

Out  farms  are  esg)ecially  noted  for  the  production  of  DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES, 
whldi  for  years  have  run  oeer  100,000  bushels. 

Prices  right,  ef  course,  as  we  ship  from  "Our  Tarms  t«  Tours. 

Bcaatifal  Catalog  and  Special  Price  List  quoting  Frelffat  Paid  prices.  Free. 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seedgrower,  Box  A,  Roaeoye  Falls,  B.  Y. 

BUY  DIBECT  AND  SAVE  MONEY 
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Do  Cows  Need  Exercise  ? 


A  Plowhandle  Palk 
By  H.  E.  cook 


I  f  w  Bv  H  E  COOK 

1  troubled  to  get  into  Dy  n.  IL.  feelings  are  not  quite 

right  classifica-  normal, 

tion.  Its  like  this — I  have  been  with  cows  Did  you  ever  examine  the  skin  of  a 
all  of  my  life  and  really  of  all  things  I  cow  with  long  hair  and  no  cleaning  by 
have  done  the  one  thing  that  seems  most  any  method,  especially  on  her  back  anc 
likable — the  tiling  I  can  do  without  having  observe  how  quickly  she  will  show  her 
to  everlastingly  push  and  crowd  myself  appreciation  by  some  action  with  fingers 
into  doing  is  to  take  care  of  cows.  I  or  curry  comb — then  clip  the  back  brush 

often  buy  a  cow  it  clean  and  watch  'the  improvement, 
that  does  not  show  don’t  mean  that  this  will  follow  with  every 
very  well  because  cow.  One  having  very  short  hair,  lying 
of  the  enjoyment  close  to  the  body  will  need  less  attention, 
of  getting  her  into  Good  ventilation  w'ill  also  make  for  a 
condition,  sort  of  f’ctter  feeling,  provided  it  Is  not  obtainec 
changing  her  over  freezing  temperatures. 

In  form  and  func-  Nature  Teaches  A  Lesson  on  Cleaning 
tion.  I  am  frank  We  accept  without  argument  that  dairy 
to  confess  that  it  is  cows  look  their  best  in  June  when  judging 
not  over  a  50-50  them  as  a  whole  throughout  dairy  section, 
conclusion.  Cows  are  frequently  turned  to  pasture  not 

I  like  to  go  do^vn  io  the  best  appearance  by  any  means  anc 
a  row  of  cows  and  l^^ey  will  so  change  in  a  couple  of  wrecks 
study  why  some  are  quite  lose  their  idenity,  not  all  due 


H.  E.  cook  good  and  some  are 

not  so  I  won’t  be  gambling  as  much  when 
buying.  Still  w'hen  a  new  batch  comes  in 
inicerlaint3'^  is  there.  With  all  of  this  ap¬ 
parent  study  in  feed  and  care,  which  must 
be  of  a  good  safe  sort  or  we  should  be 
put  out  of  business  by  our  many-sided 
expert  governors  who  supervise  certified 


to  tlieir  excellent  feed  by  any  manner  of 
means,  that  is  the  biggest  factor.  But  from 
rains  and  general  weathering,  plus  tlieir 
own  effort  there  goes  on  a  bousecleaning  on 
the  outside  that  makes  for  clean  skin  pores. 
Nature  provides  animals  with  power  of 
elimination  by  excreta,  air  from  the  lungs 
and  through  the  skin.  In  either  case  if 


cvi-pciL  guveiuors  wiio  supervise  certineu  -  - —  - -  ....  ij. 

milk  production,  I  continually  find  new  became  clogged  or  frail  in  any 

.!-• - .  .L - ,,  r  ..  .  way  to  function  freely,  trouble  begins.  One 

must  always'  take  into  consideration  all 
of  the  factors  in  any  case  when  drawing 
conclusions  and  so  with  the  exercise  prob- 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to  mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


things  not  observed  before  or,  if  not  so, 
entirely  forgotten.  ^ 

Dry  Cows  A  Subject  of  Study 

This  time  it  is  that  the  dry  cows  running 
loose  in  pens  void  softer  droppings  than 
those  stanchioned  and  turned  loose  each 
day\  This  is  where  my  classification 
trouble  comes  in.  Am  I  dull  as  compared 
to  other  folks  or  am  I  more  than  an  aver¬ 
age  observer,  can  someone  help  out?  We 
have  around  fifteen  head  of  dry  stuff,  out 
of  a  general  average  of  tliirty-five,  loose 
in  pens.  These  fifteen  appear  better  as 
a  whole  than  those  confined. 

I  might  explain  that  all  of  these  dry 
ones  are  fed  upon  dry  feeds,  oil  meal  and 
bran  with  oats  added,  the  grain  ration 
being  balanced  so  that  with  hay  we  keep 
their  droppings  normal.  We  have  a  silo 
on  the  dry  stock  farm,  but  do  nqt  fill  it 
because  hay  plants  grow  well  and  the  corn 
plant  does  not,  and  the  soil  does  not  adapt 
itself  to  cultivation  and  reseeding.  By 
top  dressing  we  get  very  good  crops  of 
alfalfa,  clover  and  timothy. 

The  Old  Question  of  Exercise 

Of  course,  my  mind  is  chiefly  in  tliis  case, 
running  along  lines  of  exercise,  an  old, 
old  question,  but  ever  new.  I  am  pretty 
well  convinced  that  milking  cows,  kept 
clean  by  clipping  over  the  entire  body  and 
dry  cleaned  once  each  day  and  washed 
twice  each  day  and  fed  a  balanced  ration 
in  an  ideally  ventilated  stable  do  not  need 
a  few  minutes  out  of  doors  each  day  in 
order  to  maintain  health  and  strength. 

We  da.  turn  them  loose  occasionally  to 
see  if  there  are  any  kinks  in  their  ber 
havior,  which  can  be  noticed  about  as  well 
when  standing,  but  especially  to  notice 
the  breeding  time  that  often  passes  un¬ 
noticed  in  tlie  stable. 

Clean  Cows  More  Contented 

The  cows  in  full  flow  rarely  rim  a  race. 
Those  later  in  gestation,  when  the  milk 
flow  is  down,  do  frisk  around  if  they  are 
of  the  muscular  kind.  Again  we  are  mov¬ 
ing  cows  from  dry  barns  to  milking  barns 
frequently  and  those  that  have  stood  quiet, 
milking,  seem  as  strong  and  vigorous  as 
though  trained  for  action.  I  am  not,  how- 
evCT,  equally  as  well  satisfied  with  close, 
quiet  stabling  for  dry  cows.  I  know  that 
the  Care  of  dry  stuff  in  no  way  compares 
with  our  care  of  milking  cows.  The  one 
f^  that  they  are  not  kept  clean  as  are 
tl^e  milking,  will  make  a  difference  in 
their  action.  I  suppose  cows  have  feel¬ 
ings  akin  to  humans.  I  know  very  well 
if  I  do  not  have  dean  underclothing  or 
wash  my  back  bone  once  or  twice  during 


lem  we  must  do  the  same  *  *  ♦ 

Harold  Powell  said  that  cooperative 
marketing  was  an  economic  necessity  anH 
until  it  was,  not  much  could  be  done. 

The  work  in  California  was  started  be 
cause  there  were  no  adequate  markets  near¬ 
by  into  which  farmers  could  go  with 
their  produce  and  independently  they  could 
not  go  3,000  miles.  It  was  work  together 
or  quit  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  tl 
thing.  In  the  East,  the  reverse  is  true — 
markets  we  have  at  our  very  doors  and 
the  best  ones  in  the  world.  There  is  not  a 
single  product  that  I  know  of  in  the  East¬ 
ern  states  but  what  someone  will  come  to 
our  doors  to  buy.  By  working  together 
we  might  get  a  trifle  more  for  it,  but 
then  again,  has  not  the  gain  come  partly 
from  improving  the  quality  than  from  sell¬ 
ing  together? 

I  once  received  a  letter  from  a  farmer, 
a  large  one,  a  business  man,  a  quality  man 
through  and  through,  who  was  debating 
whether  or  not  he  could  afford  to  give  up 
liis  own  independent  marketing  and  go  in 
with  the  crowd.  He  had  quality,  character, 
business  and  markets  came  to  him.  Wc 
have  hungry  nearby  markets.  We  are 
however,  starving  for  a  work  together 
spirit  and  action  In  matters  o'n  our  own 
farms. 

Cooperation  Problems  Local  Ones 

May  I  compare  cooperation  with  taxes. 
Our  taxation  problems  are  the  local  ones, 
they  are  not  State  or  national,  and  so  are 
our  cooperative  ones.  I  refer  at  this  time, 
to  only  on,  feeds  for  our  cows — I  have  a 
solution,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  But  as  never 
before,  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  dairy 
men  producing  milk  at  current  fluid  milk 
and  for  manufacturing  prices  to  buy  feeds 
at  retail  or  even  wholesale  prices  and  make 
a  profit  on  the  feed.  They  may  get  pay 
for  family  labor  out  of  the  deal  if  careful 
and  saving.  At  the  same  time  that  $40 
to  $50  a  ton  is  being  paid  for  rations,  milk 
is  selling  for  a  like  price  per  ton  and 
acres  and  acres  of  idle  land  io  tiie  East 
are  yearly  becoming  more  idle.  Here  k 
an  economic  necessity. 


Cockle  Poisonous  to  Hens 

Hens  fed  liberally  with  wheat  screen¬ 
ings  in  which  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  cockle  have  been  reported  m 
poisoned  by  the  cockle.  The  codcle  is 
said  to  affect  the  nervous  system,  caii»-i 
ing  a  paralysis  of  the  legs. 
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You  Pay  For  a  Fordson 

Whether  You  Own  One  or  Not 


You  pay  for  it  in  extra  time  and  labor 
required  to  do  your  farm  woiis  without 
a  Fordson; 

Pay  for  it  in  injuiy  and  strain  to  horsei, 
caused  by  putting  them  on  work  that 
could  be  done  more  quickly  and  easily 
with  mechanical  power; 

Pay  for  it  in  smaller  acreage  tilled;  in 
land  less  thoroughly  cultivated,  due  to 
bad  weather,  holidays  and  lack  of  help; 
Pay  in  extra  time  required  for  the 


hundred  and  one  jobs  diat  steal  time 
from  money  crops. 

A  Fordson  is  portable  power  that  pays 
for  itself  many  times  over.  It  costa 
more  to  be  without  one  than  to 
own  it 

For  wood  cutting,  manure  spreadmg; 
feed  grinding,  clearing  land,  pulling 
out  old  fences — in  brief,  for  mobile 
power  when  and  where  needed,  a 
Fordson  is  the  best  investment  you  can 
make  in  farm  machinery. 


Detroit,  Midbu 
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6S^oo9  Kellys*  Fr^t  Trees 

Were  GertiSled  Tnie~  To  Name  By  The 

MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT  GROWERS*  ASSOCIATION 

These  disinterested  experts  placed  a  lead  seal  oa-each  tree.  The  seal  Is  attached  permanently  through 
one  of  the  limbs — to  STAY  THEBE  until  the  Uee  bears  True  to  Name  Fruit,  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Kellys* .  Trees  are  Sold  By  Height  and  Caliper  I 

= 

Erery  tree  is  guaranteed  up  to  grade  specified  or  better.  Not  sold  by  height  only,  as  frequently  s 
second  or  third  grade  trees  are  equal  to  first  by  height  OB  caHper.  We  grade  and  seU  BOTH  by  height 
AND  caUper.  This  is  the  only  way  that  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  the  planter. 

4S  Tears  hi  This  Business  Means  Safety  to  You  | 

There  are  five  Kelly  brothepu  Each  is  head  of  a  department  and  supervises  expert  nurserymen.  We 
have  sold  many  thousands  of  fruit  trees  in  the  past  45  years.  Many  of  these  are  growing  near  you.  Ask 
ua  the  names  of  the  owners.  Visit  them.  Ask  them  about  their  deaHngs  with  Kelly  Brothers.  There 
Is  no  better  way  to  find  out  the  kind  of  trees  we  have  been  selling  U  your  neighbors,  W«  wiU  treat 
you  with  equal  fairness. 

'SsientiSic  Handling  Makes  Continuous  Success 

From  their  earliest  beginning,  until  you  get  them,  Kellys’  Fruit  Trees  are  continuously  treated 
with  the  most  careful  attention  and  according  to  the  most  approved  and  modern  methods  that  science 
has  been  able  to  discover.  Our  trees  arc  propagated  on  whole  roots,  imported  seedlings,  and  not  by  grafting 
on  piece  roots.  This  insures  the  heavy  fibrous  root  system  that  is  so  essential 
to  first-class  trees. 

We  plant  seedlings  on  upland  ground  where  there  is  good  air  drainage  and 
thus  we  are  certain  that  the  trees  wIU  be  perfectly  hardy  and  absolutely  free 
from  injury  of  any  kind. 

We  have  a  large  frost-proof  packing  and  shipping  plant  with  our  own 
railroad  siding,  so  that  stock  is  never  killed  by  lying  on  station  platforms  waiting 
for  ears.  We  guarantee  the  arrival  of  stock  In  good  condition. 

Send  for  Handsome  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog— ‘FREE 


Catalog  also  gives  a 


Profusely  illustrated  and  giving  complete  Information 
•nd  prices  of  all  of  our  True  to  Name  and  Certified  Fruit 
Trees,  Berry  Bushes,  Garden  Boots,  Evergreens  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Hedges, 
lot  of  aseful  experience  about 
planting  trees  that  will  help  you. 

Bemember  that  orders  are  flUed 
in  rotation  as  received,  so  get 
your  catalog  quickly  m  that  you 
can  have  ample  time  t«  erder 
early. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Established  in  1880 

1130  Cherry  SU  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 
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Accurate  Planting  Saves 
'  ^  Certified  Seed 

Re^lar  spacing  without  misses 
or  doubles  means  less  seed,  tub¬ 
ers  of  evener  size  and  a  better 
yield.  All  secured  by  using  the 
dependable 

mOMAGE 

Potato  Planters 

,  Assisted-feed  or  automatic,  as  you  pre- 
^  fer.  Either  style  may  be  changed  to  the 
,  other.  Both  may  be  equipped  with  our 

famous  MeWorter  Fertilizer  Distributor. 
Com,  Bean  and  Pea  Attachment  may  be 
applied  to  Assisted-feed  Planter.  Write  us  for 
Potato  Planter  folder. 

FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  CO. 

Jdaksru  of  Iron  Age  Farm,  Orchard  and  Gardtn  Tools 

Washington  Sq.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sour  soil  means  poor  oropa.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  lime.  > 
Tho  “Holden  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertiliser, 

- - phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 

1  ^Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  16J^  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

Noholes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


What  about  your  8oil7-yonr  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — ^positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.,lnc. 

Dept  2  3  Peoria  Illinois 


Fruit  Trees  C.  0.  D.  10  plants  $2.95 

(Home  Grown  Collection) 

1  Kochester  Peach,  1  DcUcious  Apple,  1  Baitlett  Pear,  1  Abundance. 
Plum,  1  Montmorency  Cherry,  1  Niagara  Grape,  1  Concord  Grape,  3  St, 
Regis  Easpberries. 

Send  No  Money — We  Pay  Express  Charges 
AH  trees  2  to  3  feet  high— FRESH  DUG  LAILY. 

Buy  direct  from  grower  and  save  money.  Write,  today  sure,  for  1925 
Tree,  Shrub  and  Bose  Catalog. 

POMONA  UNITED  NURSERIES,  64  Trae  Ave..  Daosvilli,  R.  T. 
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Raspberries  Up-to-Date 


1 


'There  is  Room  For  Them  On  Most  Every  Farm 
By  DAVID  STONE  KELSEY 


R  des^afe  neat  By  DAVID  STONE  KELSEY 

ly  as  easily  grown  rows,  and  on  ’the 

as  corn,  and  the  results  do  not  record  tops  of  these  string  one  tight  wdre,  lo-gage 
as  many  crop  failures  —  where  the  well  galvanized.  Then  tie  the  best  four  to 
thoroughness  of  good  corn  culture  is  six  canes  to  wire  singly.  A  soft,  cheap  iron 
applied  to  this  delectable  fruit  Of  wire  makes  the  best  tie.  If  you  have  deep 
course  there  is  no  profit  the'  first  sea-  or  drifting  snows,  better  do  this  in  late 
son.  The  first  full  crop  should  come  the  fall,  but  otherwise  they  will  winter-kill 
third  year,  and  for  the  next  eight  to  fif-  less  if  left  lying  on  the  ground  till 


teen 'years.  Unless  root-gall  has  been 
introduced  with  the  plants,  there  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  one  or  two  missing 
years. 

No  trouble  about  markets  either.  Your 
market  is  next  door,  at  almost  an3’thing 
per  pint-basket.  Unless  3'^ou  grow  an 
acre  or  more,  your  own  town  and  near- 


spnng. 

Prune  in  Early  Spring 
We  never  prune  in  fall.  Any  time  after 
March  1st  is  safer,  cutting  everything 
back  to  within  6  inches  of  wire  and 
“laterals”  back  to  6  inches  from  main 
stalk.  By  this  means  your  berries  are 


by  villages  will  consume  them  all,  and  interference  with  cul- 

the  city  markets  are  never  adequately  t'^atuig,  etc.,  and  can  be  picked  quickly 


taken  care  of. 


A  Chance  to  Diverse 


At  this  particular  time — when  market 
.conditions  of  our  universal  crop,  whole 
milk — are  forcing  every  farmer  to  recon¬ 
sider  “diversity”,  why  not  remember 
the  well-paid  emplo3’ees  living  almost  in 
sight  of  the  cow  pasture  whose  family 
almost  never  taste  small  fruits?  - 

Fifty  bushels  is  supposed  to  be  a 
bumper  crop  of  corn.  Figure  the  sale 
price  of  this  corn  at  13c  a  pint  whole¬ 
sale — the  picking  costing  2c,  and  the  bas¬ 
ket  and  crate  ic — $300  net,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  find  wa3’s  of  spending  more 
than  $100  per  acre  per  annum  on  a 


and  comfortably.  Every  year  there¬ 
after,  prune  the  same.  Start  cultivators 
early,  and  fertilize  liberally  each  3'ear, 
dividing  the  applications,  part  in  April 
(or  any  time  during  fall  or  winter,  if 
stable  dressing)  and  part  soon  after 
picking,  formula  4-8-10.  This  methoc 
facilitates  rapid  and  clean  culture,  gooc 
light  and  air  drainage,  the  biggest, 
hardest  fruits,  at  exactly  the  right  height 
for  rapid  picking. 


'-'For  Black-Caps 

The  same  general  culture,  except  that 
summer  pruning  must  be  added — by 
pinching  end  of  all  strong  canes  at 
to  3  feet  from  ground  for  a  wide  head. 

raspberry  field  that  should  average  to 
yield  5,000  pints  of  Sleable  fruit. 

However,  no  man  can  attend  to  his  t 

farm  work  while  picking  and  marketing  b  ack-cap  canes  is  to  knock 

small  fruits  upon,  a  profitable  scale.  He  fort  blow.  It 

must  have  special  help  for  this  or  berry  f  they  almost  m- 

growing  will  be  a  failure.  The  size  of  ^tea  the  march  on  one  and  get 

his  plantation  must  be  governed  (after 

he  has  acquired  experience)  by  the  “ 

amount  of  help  available-women  and  panted  is  to  increase  the  bearing  sur- 

girls  who  really  need  the  money  and  f  f  ack-caps,  and  you  must 

have  been  found  reliable.  laterals  plenty  of  time  to  grow  and 

mature. 

Plantation  Management  Discussion  of  Varieties 


In  these  da3's  of  fad — especially  fads 
of  pruning — the  raspberr3''  has  not  escap¬ 
ed.  So-called  European  methods,  in¬ 
troduced  by  immigrant  farmers,  perfect¬ 
ly  applicable  to  Old  World  intensive 
farming  on  moist,  deep  soils,  are  dan¬ 
gerous  fashions  here.  We  have  done 
our  share  of  experimenting,  but  for  100 
bushels  of  big,  red,  hard  berries  per 
acre,  we  still  stick  closely  to  the  Erie 
County  and  Hudson  Valley  methods  as 
follows: 

Seven-foot  rows  extending  east  and 
west  on  moist,  cool,  well-drained,  rich 
land.  Plants  (of  extra  vitality)  2  to  2)4 
feet  in  the  row,  set  in  early  fall  or  early 
spring  (never  set  a  weak  plant — weak 
in  growth,  constitution,  or  from  ex¬ 
posure).  The  land  is  always  early  fall- 
plowed,  already  fallow,  and  cross-plow¬ 
ed  cither  in  November  or  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  in  spring,'  and  harrow¬ 
ed  unmercifull3^  Next  furrow  out 
deeply  at  3)4  feet,  planting  every  other 
row  to  early  potatoes,  tomatoes  or  other 
low  crop. 

Acme  Harrow  a  Valuable  Help 

Cultivate  every  five  to  ten  days  shal¬ 
low,  level  and  close  to  the  straight  rows 
of  plants.  An  Acme  harrow  is  best  after 
the  first  year,  used  with  one  horse,  the 
man  walking  and  guiding  by  handles,  as 
with  an  ordinary  cultivator.  If  too 
wide,  hacksaw  off  ends.  It  is  about 
the  only  machine  that  will  work  close 
enough  to  plants  without  injury.  Give 
clean  culture,  suckers  and  all — they  are 
but  weeds.  If  the  patch  gets  the  start 
of  you  during  ha3’ing,  subdue  with  some 
narrow,  harsher  cultivator  first — then 
the  Acme. 

Eight  to  eleven  months  after  setting 
we  set  heavy  3-foot  stakes  (cord-wood 


The  following  red  are  named  approx¬ 
imately  in  order  of  ripening:  June,  Per¬ 
fection,  Marlboro,  Herbert,  Latham, 
Cuthbert,  St.  Regis.  The  St.  Regis  is 
a  so-called  "ever-bearing” — that  is,  it 
has  one  crop  on  the  old  canes  in  the 
spring  and  another  crop  on  the  new 
canes  in  the  fall.  The  fall  crop  is 
usually  small  and  the  quality  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  is  not^igh.  It  is  worth  trying  in 
the  home  garden,  however.  Of  the 
spring  fruiting  sorts  the  June  or  Per¬ 
fection  should  be  planted  for  early,  the 
Herbert  for  midseason,  and  the  Cuth¬ 
bert  for  late.  The  Latham  is  a  new, 
late  variety.  Its  season  of  ripening  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of_  Cuthbert  and 
very  hardy. 

Cumberland  A  Good  Black 

The  Cumberland  and  the  Plum  Farm¬ 
er  have  proved  to  be  among  the  best 
black  raspberries.  No  purple  variety 
has  3^et  been  found  which  surpasses  the 
Columbian  as  an  all-round  home-garden 
variety.  It  is  very  prolific,  of  good 
quality,  and  wonderful  for  preserving. 

The  raspberry  of  ten  years  ago  is  not 
the  raspberry  of  today.  Many  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  this  delicious 
fruit,  and  new  and  better  varieties  are 
now  grown,  both  in  commercial  planta¬ 
tions  and  the  home  garden. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  newer  varieties 
originated  at  the  state  experiment  farm 
in  Minnesota,  and  was  designed  to  en¬ 
dure  the  rigorous  climate  of  that  state, 
first  Minnesota  No.  4,  but  now  renamed 
Latham.  It  is  being  widely  planted, 
and  produces  large  crimson  fruit  which  I 
is  firm  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  I 
berries  do  not  cling  to  the  stems  nor  I 
yet  drop  easily.  The  bush  is  perfectly  I 
(Continued  on  page  76)  I 
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How  Things  Look  In  Other 
[  States 

{Continued  from  Page  71) 
jnodities.  The  shortage  ts  not  likely  to  be 
made  up  next  year,  in  view  of  general  em¬ 
ployment  at  high  usages,  revived  buying 
power  in  Europe,  and  moderate  planting 
and  breeding  plans  on  the  part  of  our  own 
farmers.  That  will  mean  at  least  a  year 
of  fairly  satisfactory  prices. 

If  we  take  advantage  of  this  breathing 
spell  to  pay  off  some  of  our  debts,  to  plan 
for  a  balanced  production  that  will  avoid 
a  burdensome  surplus  of  any'  one  crop,  to 
perfect  our  cooperative  marketing  enter¬ 
prises,  and  to  put  production  on  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  basis  possible,  a 
long  period  of  good  times  for  agriculture 
should  be  assured.  The  establishment  of  a 
government  export  corporation  to  han¬ 
dle  the  exportable  surplus  would  add  cer¬ 
tainly  to  this  prediction. — C.  V.  Gregory, 
Editor  of  The  Prairie  Farmer. 

♦ *  *  ♦  ♦ 

Highlights  from  the  Northwest 

The  agricultural  troubles  of  the  North¬ 
west  have  been  prominently  featured 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
year  and  this  publicity  has  not  truthfully 
portrayed  the  exact  status  of  farm  condi¬ 
tions.  A  single  year  of  bountiful  produc¬ 
tion  of  practically  all  of  the  crops  raised 
in  this  section  have  greatly  changed  both 
agricultural  and  business  conditions.  At 
this  time  the  people  of  the  Northwest  are 
looking  forward  hopefully  to  another  New 
Year,  confident  in  the  opinion  that  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions  are  distinctly  ,on  the 
mend. 

One  year  ago  Northwestern  farmers  . 
were  keenly  interested  in  prospective  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  restore  prosperity  to  ag¬ 
riculture.  Within  the  year  farmers  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  destiny 
of  agriculture  is  in  their  own  hands.  Con¬ 
sequently,  they  have  turned  their  attention 
to  a  constructive  program  for  Northwest¬ 
ern  agriculture.  This  prog^m  includes 
three  features.  First,  the  gi  eater  diversi¬ 
fication  of  crop  production,  second,  a  more 
efficient  production,  and,  third,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  more  businesslike  system  of  dis¬ 
tribution  for  the  marketing  of  their  crops. 

This  is  not  a  program  of  words,  but  of 
action.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  greater 
progress  in  diversification  has  been  made 
within  the  past  year  than  was  made  in  the 
past  five .  years.  Minnesota,  for  example, 
has  doubled  her  acreage  in  alfalfa  in  a 
single  year,  and  alfalfa  is  merely  the  ba¬ 
rometer  of  a  general  trend  toward  diversi¬ 
fication  and  a  larger  use  of  livestock.  The 
dairy  industry  has  made  tremendous 
strides  during  the  past  year  throughout  the 
Northwest.  In  the  matter  of  efficient  pro¬ 
duction,  farmers  paid  particular  attention 
this  year  to  the  use  of  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery,  cooperative  effort  with  neighbors 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  labor,  the 
developing  of  cow  testing  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  efficiency  to  the 
dairy  herd,  and  making  other  improvements 
that  are  based  on  the  idea  of  producing  a 
larger  revenue  per  acre  per  farm. 

In  building  a  better  system  of  diversi¬ 
fication,  farmers  have  seized  upon  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  on  the  commodity  basis  as 
one  of  the  ways  out  for  agriculture.  In 
Minnesota,  for  example,  the  potato  grow¬ 
ers,  15,000  strong,  have  built  up  the  larg¬ 
est  cooperative  marketing  association  in 
tht  world  handling  a  semi-perlshable  pro¬ 
duct  Another  group  of  15,000  poultr>' 
and  egg  producers  have  formed  a  sound 
cooperative  marketing  organization  for  the 
handling  of  poultry  products.  The  milk 
producers  and  the  livestock  growers  have 
added  strength  to  previously  existing  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  Northwest  is  putting 
characteristic  entliusiasra  into  cooperative 
marketing,  which  means  that  results  will 
follow. 

These  are  the  high  lights  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  progress  of  the  Northwest  during  the 
past  year.  While  fully  understanding  the 
basic  problems  of  agriculture.  Northwest¬ 
ern  farmers  are  going  to  do  what  they  can 
to  speedily  put  agriculture  in  this  section 
upon  a  permanent  basis.' — Dak  A,  Wal- 
lACE,  Editor  of  The  Farmer. 
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•  Lime  Sowers 

■  Alfalfa  Or/i/s  ' 

•  Corn  Drills 

•  Beet  and  Bean  Drills 

•Blaek  Hawk  Spreader 


address 


Plail  This  Cofipoii  Todsy  ^  ter 
"Bigger  Grain  Profits  iMslfear 

T3LAN  now  for  bumper  crops  — better  grain  and  more  bushels 
^  per  acte.  And  staH  right  by  planting  right.  That  means 
even,  accurate  sowing  in  a  roomy  seed  bed  and  an  even  covering 
of  soil.  Good  seeding  is  2i  certainty  if  you-  plant  your  grain  with 

FARMERS^  FAVORITE  GRAIN  DRILL 

The  Favorite  of  Good  Farmers  Since  1848 


Black  Hawk 
Manure  Spreader 

A  scientifically  designed  and 
sturdily  built  spreader.  •  Has  a 
strong  and  positive  feed,  does 
not  choke  and  is  free  from  cog 
gearing.  Does  a  perfect  job 
on  hillsides  and  level  -ground. 
Use  the  New  Black  Hawk 
40A.  Write  for  full  details. 


Farmers’  Favorite  Drills  have  a  reputation  fof 
better  seeding  that  runs  back  for  three-quartera 
of  a  century.  These  drills  are  known  for  quality 
in  every  grain^growing  country  in  the  world. 
They  are  exceptionally  well  built  to  give  long 
years  of  good  seeding  service. 

Find  out  about  today* s  Farmers’  Favorite.  Write  or 
mail  coupon.  If  you  need  a  Lime  Sower,  Corn  Drill, 
Beet  and  Bean  Drill,  Alfalfa  Drill  or  Potato  Planter, 
please  note  the  fact  on  the  coupon.  Farmers’  Favorite 
quality  and  low  prices  will  interest  you. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING  MACHINE  CO.  ^ 
424  Monroe  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio 


giiffiaiimiiiaaiiiiM 


Peach  Trees 

We  are  perhaps  the  largest 
growersof  PeachT  rees  in  N  ew 
England.  Our  seedlings  are 
crown  from  disease-free  seed 
andbuddedfromhealthy  stock. 
These  Trees  develop  magnifi¬ 
cent  root  systems  in  our  fertile 
soil.  A  third  of  a  century’s  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  how  to 
row  Peach  Trees  that  you  can 


Cherry  Trees  and  a  variety  of 
Small  Fruits. 

Oar  Fruit  Book  will  interest  you.  Write 
for  it  today— /re«. 

‘^TWEBARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

*  TbA  OriaiauU  Banu*  Nurterv,  Established  1S»0 

*  W  -  VAIXSVUXE.  crnrii 


FOR  SALE 

,  n  jn  1000  I’U-  100-day  Improved 
Cnolcs  OfiOu  uorn  yellow  Dent-.  500  bu.  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  Sure  Crop:  300  bu.  Early  White  Cay 
nearly  aU  1923  Crop,  all  high  gennination.  Wrtta 
for  price,  Sampla  and  Circular.  Order  early  U 
save  money.  * 

SHULL  FARM,  Box  5.  TuHytown,  Becks  Co.,  P«. 


IILLIONS  STFIAWBERRY  PLANTS  52.95 
sr  1,000.  Raspberries.  Grapes.  Bulbs, 
lower  Seed*.  Chick*.  Illustrated  cataioff 
-ee.  Box  5^ 

layer'*  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  MIchlaan 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
Style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
neck-fieces  or  other  garments. 

Nc  Middleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  With  Us 

Factory  prices  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
tor  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock,  ,Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimate* 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold  storage.  Taxidermy 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

I,,  — 5t  custom  tannere  and  furriers  in  the  WorI4 

56t  JLyellAveM  Boebester.  N.  Ya 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


We  Tan  Them,  Yon  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horae,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon, 
fox  or  other  skin*,  tanned, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 

vents,  gloves,  muffii,  scarfs,  stoles. 
Blankets  made  from  your  own  wool. 

FREE-BIG  CATALOG-FREE 

Illustrated  by  living  models.  How  to  prepare  hides 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garments 
ffom  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  lYe 
'pill  save  you  money  on  tanning^  taxidemiy  and 
IlO  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO.,  INC. 

76  Crescretit  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  Want  Your  Cow 
or  Horse  Hide 

And  we  will  tan  and  make 
a  beautiful  Coat,  Robe  or  Mit¬ 
tens  to  order.  We  make  and 
remodel  ladies’  fur*.  Pri(^ 
reasonable.  Samples  and  Prie* 
List  FREE. 

Galloway  Coats  and  Robe*  lor 
Sale  at  Wholesale  Prices.  AH 
work  gpiaranteed. 

References  —  Citizens  Sta*o 
Bank,  Milford,  Ind. 

Milford  Robe  &  Tanning  Cm, 
^23^Elii^SL^^Milford^La^^ 
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Increased  Fruit  Crops? 


Top-Dressing 
Talk  No.  3 


Here’s  the  modern,  Scientific  way 


AUTRORITIES  agree  on  this — 

That  nitrogen-  (usually  termed  ammonia)  is  the  most 
effective  of  all  orchard  fertilizing  agents.  It  assists  the 
vigorous  wood  growth  so  necessary  to  the  formation  of  fruit 
spurs  and  fruit  buds.  In  addition — 

Experience  has  proved  that  nitrogen  starvation  is  at  the 
bottom  of  many  scanty  yield  or  early  falling  of  the  fruit. 
An  early  application  of  quickly  acting  nitrogen  will  fre¬ 
quently  increase  the  yield  two  or  three  fold. 

Don’t  starve  your  orchards — you’re  the  only  one  who 
loses.  Two  weeks  before  blossom  time  apply  Arcadian  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Ammonia  (lOO  to  150  pounds  per  acre). 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  kiln-dried  and 
screened  to  make  it  fine  and  dry  for  top-dressing  purposes. 
Ammonia  25%  guarantted.  For  sale  by  leading  fertilizer 
dealers. 


Important  Bulletins  Free! 


These  bulletins :  No.  3 — Fertilizing  the  Prune  Or¬ 
chard,  No.  8 — Fertilization  of  Peaches,  and  No.  10 — Ferti¬ 
lizing  the  Apple  Orchard,  show  how  fruit  growers  have 
increased  their  yield  and  profits. 

Write  our  nearest  office  today  for  the  bulletins  you  need 


The  Company 

Agricultural  Department 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Medina,  Ohio 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 


-Ti 


■  I  am  especially  interested  in . . . . 

I  (Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 


I 


I 


id  i^sh 


I  Name- 


you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


I 


Address- 


$25  Down 

Holstein 


Buys 

Bull 


A  Grandson  of 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka 


And 

Hengerveld  De  Kol 


This  young  bull  enhances  the  blood 
of  extremely  large  producing  and  trans¬ 
mitting  animals  from  every  side  of  his 
pedigree,  in  long  time,  as  well  as  short 
time  work.  The  sire  has  a  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  list  of  large  producing  daugh¬ 
ters  and  he  is  from  a  30-lb.  four  year 
old  daughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka,  the  greatest  transmitting  son 
of  Oolantha  Johanna  Lad.  The  dam 
has  a  21-lb.  three  year  old  record,  and 
her  sire  is  from  a  30-lb.  four  year  old. 

Write  for  Particulars 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


I  Now  Is  the  time  tc  ehelt- 

]  er  your  home,  tave  fael, 


'  shelter  your  atotk 


save  wfnter^s  feed— you  can  do  It  with  1 
EVERGitEEN  WlKDBRBAK.-MiUi<m8  I 
of  evercrcens  in  my  nuraery  waltinar  for  I 
you  at  lowest  Euiees  ever.  aU  varieties,  all  \ 

•iaea.  Northern  grown.  The  beat  trees  1 1 
have  ever  pr^uced.  1 

iBig  Catalog  FREE 

Printed  lo  colors,  tel  Is  ell  about  wind* y 
bre^a.  Many  barsatns  in  trce^ 
froito.  sbrubs.  etc.  Write  to^y. 

1  iCARL  FEI^RIS  NURSERY 

Iowa  1 


to 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


GOLDEN  CHAMPLAIN  CANTALOUPE 


Paid  good  profits  in  1924;  others  failed  entirely.  This 
sure-crop  melon  leads  In  combination  of  earliness,  hardi¬ 
ness,  quality  and  yield.  Free  illustrated  folder  gives  proofs 
by  growers  from  all  states.  Our  methods  take  the  risk 
from  melon  growing;  let  us  help  you  as  we  have  thousands 
of  others.  Write,  mentioning  this  paper,  to  the  Ori^nators 
of  the  earliest  (57  day)  cantaloupe. 


H.  J.  WALRATH  &  SONS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio 


10  Tr<' 


FRUIT  TREES  C.  O.  D. 


Home  Garden  Collection,  $2.95 

1  Delicious  Apple,  1  Rochester 
Peach,  I  Abundance  Plum,  1 
Bartlett  Pear,  1  Montmorency 
Cherry,  1  Niagara  Grape,  i 
Concord  Grape,  3  St.  Regis 
Raspberries.  Send  no  money — 
We  prepay  express  charges. 

>6811  dug  daily — All  trees  2 
■0  3  feet  high.  Buy  direct  from 
grower  and  save  money.  Write 
•for  1925  Tree,  Shrub  and  Rose 
catalog. 

..oERIES,  63  Tree  Ave.,  Dansville,  B.  Y, 


HcIYC  a  Successful  Garden - Buy  Seeds  from  the  Grower 


HARRIS  SEEDS  are  used  by  the  best  market  g-ardeners  because  by  careful  selection 
»nd  breeding  we  have  wonderfully  improved  some  varieties.  Private  gardeners  can 

obtain  better  results  because  all  varieties  are  tested  and 
the  percentage  that  will  germinate  is  marked  on  the 
label  so  you  can  tell  just  how  many  will  grow  before  you 
BOW  them  Harris  is  the  Seedman  who  tells  you  the 
result  of  his  tests.  Send  for  our  free  Catalog.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  color  it  contains  many  interesting  and  unusual 
suggestions  for  yohr  garden.  We  will  gladly  send  it  free 
Ion  request.  We  are  large  growers  of 


i'iifl.i  k-wCbtO,  V 


.  (s. 


A,  blower  Seeds 


Qadiolus,  Dahlia  and  other  bulbs  and  many  flowering  plants.  Our 
catalog  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  buying  seeds  of  a  very  supe¬ 
rior  quality  direct  from  the  grower  at  wholesale 
prices.  It  will  pay  you  to  ask  for  the  catalog  today. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY, 

R.  F.  D.  12  Coldwater, N.  Y. 
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Raspberries  Up-to-Date 

{Continued  from  Page  74) 

hardy,  tall  and  a  robust  grower.  It  requires  the  same  conditions  -that  com  or 
suckers  very  freely,  so  that  a  good  sized  potatoes  do.  Any  soil  that  will  grow 
plantation  can  soon  be  obtained  from  a  good  corn  is  ideal  for  the  raspberry.  It 
sniall  beginning.  In  the  colder  states  will  live  without  cultivation,  and  so  will 
this  is  bound  to  be  popular.  potatoes.  And,  if  it  will  pay  to  grow  a. 

Another  new  berry  of  promise  is  On-  crop  of  potatoes  under  such  conditions,  it 
tario,  distributed  from  the  New  York  will  also  pay  to  grow  raspberries  and 
experiment  station  at  Geneva.  The  golden  rod  upon  the  same  ground  and  at 
plants  are  remarkably  strong  growing,  the  same  time,  but  not  otherwise,”  says 
with  unusually  large  canes,  seeming  ab-  Ormsbee. 

solutely  hardy,  and  bear  well  flavored  Feeding  the  Plants 

sider^blv  ^  Assuming  that  tlie  moisture  supply  is 

and  nlants  do  not  c  f  °  i  what  it  should  be,  whenever  the  canes  be- 

the  country  It  Y*  should,  it  is  an  indication  tliat 

Latham  or  bn, !r-  ^  ,  n  “  ““  ‘''O  ore  not  receiving  an  adequate 

sect  oTs  In  ■"  ooPP'y  o«  When  they  fail  to 

sections,  in  colder  states  where  it  is  j  .  r  ■ 

D-roixrn  If  Ic  I.,;a  A  C  ■  tI.  produce  blossoms  and  to  set  fruit  as  should 

has  one  fault  TiT”  reasonably  be  expected,  it  is  an  indication 

arumUes  J  t  "-ot  the  bushes  are  not  assomilating  the 

crumbles  unless  kept  closely  p.cked.  phosphorous  that  they  should.  And  if  the 

New  Everbearing  Raspberry  foliage  is  thin  and  scanty  and  the  leaves 

A  fall-bearing  raspberry  which  has  •  “f -  and  little  powth 

received  much  notice  the  last  year  or  T  being  made,_  it  is  an  indication  that  ni- 

two  is  called  LaFrance.  LaFrance  is  conditions 

InVli  In  nrlr-«  -.rof  1  prcvail,  the  converse  is  true,  and  the  cor- 

mgn  in  price,  yet  but  only  one  or  two  j-  i  a  t.  u  • 

art*  nprsyipci  „  i  j  responding  elements  should,  m  a  measure, 

are  needed  to  give  anybody  a  start,  as  'ithhekl 

suckers  come  in  tremendous  quantities. 

The  plant  grows  almost  like  a  tree,  and  Hight  Points  to  Bear  in  Mind 
the  berries  are  remarkable  for  their  It  pays  to  sow  a  substantial  cover  crop 

size.  They  have  good  flavor  and  are  afr  the  last  cultivation.  We  sow  a  mixture 
borne  freely  if  the  plants  are  given  hard  of  several,  that  always  includes  three  or 
pruning  in  the  spring  and  the  suckers  four  ounces  of  Cow-Horn  turnip  seed- 

kept  down.  Probably  the  best  results  because  they  stand  up  out  of  ground  and 

come  when  little  attention  is  given  to  greatly  help  to  maintain  a  shade-mulch 
the  spring  crop,  the  plants  being  run  and  Iiold  the  snows  in  place,  and  a  pound 
especially  for  the  fall  yield.  or  two  of  Russian  (winter)  vetch.  This 

Erskine  Park  is  another  heavy  bearer  last  is  the  only  plant  of  the  mixture  that 
which  produces  -many  laterals  and  lives  through  the  winter.  We  consider 
makes  a  good  crop.  The  vines  have  a  hairy  vetch  a  blessing  the  year  round,  and 
straggling  habit,  however,  and  the  color  all  over  the  farm,  anywhere, 
of  the  fruit  is  poor,  but  it  has  a  spicy  In  planning  a  patch  make  as  few  row* 
yavor  which  appeals  to  many  people.  and  as  long  rows  as  possible,  but  leave 
•  For  a  berry  to  can  it  is  hard  to  sur-  cross  aisles  every  one  hundred  feet  and  if 
pass  the  Columbian.  The  purple  her-  there  are  more'  than  twenty  rows,  omit 
ries  may  not  be  very  attractive,  but  the  every  other  tenth  as  a  driveway, 
flavor  is  good.  This  variety  does  not  r>,  n.-  <.  c  n/r 

sucker,  but  is  increased  by  tip  rooting  Cultivate  Some  More 

so  that  it  can  be  handled  readily  in  even  Cultivate  deeply  immediately  after  the 
a  small  garden.  tramping  or  picking  season,  also  at  first 

_  cultivation  in  spring,  but  otherwise  (un- 

Enemies  We  Must  Fight  ^  less  this  job  gets  the  start  of  one)  shallow 

Of  the  insects  and  diseases  which  are  frequent  cultivations  that  "work” 

troublesome,  the  most  serious  are  cro’vn  closely  up  to  each  side  of  the  row. 
gall,  anthracnose  and  mosaic.  Crown  gall 

is  easily  recognized  by  the  galls  or  knotty  berries  at  all  until  spring.  Summer  prun- 
growths  which  appear  at  the  surface  of  “spread”  their  tops— only 

the  soil  on  the  roots.  Only  plants  free  their  suckers  ever  worse,  and  oblit- 

from  the  disease  should  be  planted.  All  the  fall-crop  of  ever-bearings. 

plants  .showing  galls  should  be  gathered  experimental  plot  of  every 

and  burned.  If  the  patch  is  badly  affect-  Promising  kind,  growing  side  by  side  with 

ed,  start  a  new  one  on  new  soil,  using  new  P“^  “ 

plants.  next  time.  • 

Anthracnose  can  be  noted  on  the  young  haven’t  suitable  plants,  let  set- 

canes  in  the  summer  as  purplish  colored  ^  haven’t  suit- 

spots  near  the  base  of  the  canes.  Spray.  ground,  let  the  other  fellow  grow 

ing  with  lime-sulphur  or  bordeaux  is  help- 
ful  in  controlling  this  disease,-  Burn  the 

old  canes  immediately  after  fruitino-  for  P^**  week-^vomen  and  school  girls  should 
both  anthracnose  and  mosaic.  **  work  at  2c  per  pint-basket. 

Keep  the  Cultivator  Going 

in  planting  do  not  take  too  much  pains.  ,  c  •  ^  ..i  • 

Havp  an  anmn  4-  f  ,  crs  as  wccds.  Confining  growth  to  tlie  un- 

nave  an  apron  made  so  as  to  form  a  sack.  .  •  •  ii  .. 

Put  nionfo  +u-  -.1  mediate  crown  originally  set. 

rut  the  plants  into  this  with  the  roots  to  i  •  j  •  u-n  xt 

the  right.  Use  q  short  spade  having  a  1,  - 

narrow  blade.  Hold  it  with  the  back  from  '‘■'=‘'8'''  '’"’ses,  7-feet  apart 

you  and  crowding  it  into  the  ground  with  i,-  ,  j  ,  a.  a 

your  foot,  push  the  handle  from  you.  In-  ‘ 

sen  a  plant,  withdraw  the  spade,  and  firm  “S'  S"’'.  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

the  ground  with  your  foot.  A  good  man  ‘ 

has  no  trouble  in  setting  plants  at  the  rate  _ 

of  300  an  hour  in  a  perfectly  straight  row.  Kill  a  Kow! 

Keep  tlie  cultivator  running  and  the  »  v  i  j  a.  a  -j- 

®  I  win  be  glad  to  cooperate,  providuis 


surface  soil  light  and  loose,  throughout  the  /I'^a  cooperate,  ^qvidin* 

,  r--  i.  1  at  least  one  thousand  other  dau-ymen 

season  Give  each  plant  a  liberal  applica-  the  same,  in  selling  or  killing 

tion  of  a  fertilizer  that  is  rich  in  potash  POR  BEEF  PURPOSES  at  least  on« 
and  phosphorous,  but  if  the  ground  has  re-  of  poorest  producers  in  my  herd  b©- 
ceived  a  good  coating  of  stable  manure,  tween  now  and  March  1,  1925. 
nitrogen  will  not  be  needed,  but  apply  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphorous  annually.  „  '  * 

Likes  Good  Corn  Soil 


"The  raspberry  will  grow  and  produce  Address 
some  fruit  upon  a  soil  so  dry  and  sterile  ^Cut  this  out,  sign  it  and  send  it  to 

''American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 


that  it  seems  as  though  no  plant  could  live 


through  the  summer.  But,  to  do  its  best. 


Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


.  -A 
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Feeding  The  Dairy  Calf 

Are  Inbreds  Eligible  To  Registry? 


IN  YEARS  gone  by  I  have  raised 
many  calves,  using  various  methods, 
have  used  also  many  kinds  of  feeds, 
me.als,  etc.,  all  calculated  to  get  results. 
Did  I  always  get  results?  No.  Some  of 
the  feeds  were  genuine  failures,  so  far 
as  raising  calves  were  concerned.  Others 
were  fairly  good,  but  there  is  always  a 
be-t  way  to  do  things,  even  around  the 
dairy  barn.  This  bit  of  experience  has 
been  worth  much  to  me,  I  am  sure. 

The  one  method  which  has  always 
given  best  results  in  raising  calves  and 
at  a  moderate  cost,  which,  too,  is  impor¬ 
tant,  has  been  to  take  the  calf  away 
from  the  cow  at  once.  The  calf  is  given 
dry,  clean  quarters,  free  from  all  direct 
drafts,  and  this  is  especially  important 
in  winter  months.  A  coarse  sack  is  cut 


the  smallest  unit  of  manufacture  of  any 
branch  of  the  dairy  industry,  yet  34J 
per  cent  of  the  cheese  is  factory  made. 
Only  3.7  per  cent  of  the  annual  raiflc 
production  is  made  into  cheeese.  In  1922^ 
3,749,800,000  pounds  of  milk  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  factories — 25,334,000  powids 
less  than  were  used  in  1914. 

There  was  a  tremendous  boom  in  the 
condensed  milk  industry  during  the  Ett- 
ropean  war.  By  1919  the  volume  of  ex¬ 
ports  totaled  852,865,414  pounds,  or 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total  manufacture. 
In  1922,  3,578,372,500  pounds  of  milk 
were  tinned  in  the  form  of  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk,  while  369,728,000 
pounds  of  milk  were  powdered.  Nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  condensed  milk  made 
is  manufactured  in  eight  states — Wis- 


24.223.615.000  LBS. 


3-67. 

3.749.800.000  LBS. 


3,578.372,OOOLBS 


of  our  ariaual 
product  ioit  goes  lato 
creanxerj^  butter. 


of  our  annual  milk 
production  goes  into 
cheese. 


ofour^uu^ualmilk. 
p^uctiongoes  to 
coftdonsories  and 
evaporated  milk, 
plants, 

_ _  BLUE  VAtt.EV 


3.623.400.000LB& 
cf  our  annual  milk, 
production  goes  to 
ice-cream  pianta 


■  rRCAMERY  INSTITUTE 


.L  uae  uT.o/0  of  Uur  Butter  Jeat. 


and  put  on  the  calf  if  the  weather  is 
severe,  good  bedding  supplied,  then  it 
is  given  the  mother’s  milk,  four  or  five 
pounds,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
calf,  to  a  feed,  this  is  gradually  increased 
to  six  or  seven  pounds,  feeding  twice  a 
day  for  the  first  two  weeks  or  some¬ 
times  a  little  longer,  when  I  change  to 
skim-milk.  This  milk  is  never  fed  cold. 
That  is  injurious  to  anj'  calf  at  any  time. 
The  calf  is  given  a  little  clover  hay  or 
alfalfa  from  this  time  on.  A  little  silage 
is  fed  with  a  trifle  of  bran  in  it  or  some 
good  meal. 

Fifty  pounds  of  silage  and  four  or 
five  quarts  of  bran,  one  pint  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  all  mixed  together  will  be 
enough  for  about  four  average  sized 
calves  of  two  months  old,  one  feed  in 
morning  and  another  of  the  mixture  at 
night,  besides  the  skim-milk  evening 
and  morning  until  ten  weeks  old,  then  I 
feed  one  meal  of  the  skim-milk,  prefer¬ 
ably  at  morning,  until  the  calves  are  at 
least  four  months  old.  After  this  time 
the  milk  is  discontinued  and  the  calves 
will  have  developed  to  a  point  where 
with  ordinary  care,  they  will  continue  to 
grow  and  thrive  nicely.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  supplied  with  clean,  pure  drinking 
water.  Some  calves  will  not  drink 
much  water,  then,  again,  others  once 
trained,  will  require  much  of  it  and 
especially  in  the  spring  months. 

Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan  of  feed¬ 
ing,  I  have  never  had  a  calf  sick  on  ac¬ 
count  of  scours  or  from  any  other  trou¬ 
ble.  They  are  better  calves  than  those 
on  the  cow,  especially  calves  that  come 
in  winter  months. — E.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 


The  Milk  That  Factories  Take 

ACTORIES  absorb  over  34  per  cent 
of  the  American  dairy  cow’s  yearly 
milk  production.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  this  amount  is  turned  out  as 
creamery  butter,  according  to  the  Blue 
Valley  Cre'^mery  Institute.  The  amount 
of  milk  used  as  creamery  butter  is  stead¬ 
ily  increasing.  To  supply  the  demand 
of  creameries  in  1922  required  24,223,- 
895,000  pounds  of  milk,  7  billion  pounds 
more  than  were  used  in  1914.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk  into  the  various  man¬ 
ufacturing  processes  is  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  cut  Cheese  factories  are 


consin,  New  York,  Michigan,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Washington,  and 
California. 


Are  Inbreds  Eli^ble 
to  Registry? 

"A  neighbor  sold  me.  a  four-day  old  huH 
calf  for  J15,  telling  me  he  was  eligible  for 
registry.  I  fed  the  calf  whole  milk  for  six 
months,  then  skim  milk  and  grain,  but  ho 
did  not  seem  to  develop  as  he  should.  Ho 
is  now  2^  years  old  and  have  used  for 
service  this  summer.  He  looks  like  a  scrub 
and  this  neighbor’s  tenant  tells  me  that 
the  sire  of  both  this  hull  and  his  mother 
were  both  the  same.  Are  inbreds  eligible 
to  registry?  If  not  what  recourse  have  IT' 
“A  man’s  horses  feed  all  night  in  my 
corn  and  truck  patches.  What  is  the  law¬ 
ful  thing  to  do?  Can  I  set  my  prices  for 
damages  and  collect  from  him  if  he  calls 
for  them  before  I  have  time  to  advertise? 
Can  I  post  my  own  advertisements  or  must 
a  lawyer  fill  them  out?  Should  I  deliver  to 
him  upon  payment  of  damages  before  con¬ 
sulting  law-yer?  I  w'ould  appreciate  re¬ 
ceiving  this  information.”  —  Mrs.  R.  S., 
Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. 

Your  inquiry  concerning  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  calf  Is  Interesting,  and 
we  are  sorry  that  no  redress  Is  available 
to  you.  In  the  first  place,  Inbreds  are 
eligible  to  registry,  and  where  an  anima 
Is  so  eligible,  the  sale  should  be  consum¬ 
mated  in  such  a  way  that  the  seller  is 
to  have  the  animal  actually  registered. 
In  your  case,  the  animal  w’as  so  young 
that  the  seller  cannot  be  held  for  its 
failure  to  develop. 

In  buying  purebred  stock,  an  indi¬ 
vidual  should  ask  for  a  pedigree  of  the 
animal.  This  pedigree  will  show  the 
ancestors  of  the  animal,  its  sires,  dams 
and  grandparents,  back  at  least  four 
generations.  It  will  also  show  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  each  female  in  the 
family,  and  any  relations  of  the  sires 
that  may  be  of  interest  as  producers. 
Where  such  pedigree  is  not  required, 
and  where  registration  is  not  made,  the 
purchaser  in  a  case  like  yours  assumes 
the  risk.  And  since  more  than  two  years 
have  elapsed  since  you  made  the  pur¬ 
chase,  any  action  that  you  might  have 
had  on  the  grounds  of  fraud  is  barred 
by  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 

Upon  your  second  inquiry,  your  only 
redress  is  an  action  for  damages  caused 
by  the  trespass  of  your  neighbor’s  ani¬ 
mals,  A  threatened  suit  will  probably 
rectify  the  difficulty. 


n 


Udder  troubles  ere  costly;  don’t 
take  chances.  Just  a  touch  of  Bag 
Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment, 
quickly  heals  any  cut,  bruise,  chaps 
or  injury  to  the  delicate  udder  tis> 
sues.  Caked  bag  or  any  inflamma¬ 
tion  promptly  clears  up  after  Bag 
Balm  application. 

Bis  10-ounce  package,  60c.  Feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores,  druggists.  Order  di¬ 
rect  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


DR.  BEEBE’S 
SHORT  COURSS 

[  on  how  to  detect  and  sue- 
cessfully  treat  contagi¬ 
ous  abortion.  Written  in 
plain,  everyday 
,  terms— easy  to 
I  understand;  al- 
I  so  explains  the 
_  \Fre«  Labora- 
I  ON  Itory  Blood 
iTXt  \  T®**  that  tells 

Idefinitely 
1  ^/-lAiiei  whethers;onr 

1  CONTAolOUn  I  are  inf e< _  - 

1  * - Laboratorlae,  Ino. 

I’s;’’? r:;\  Dept,  a®  47 

let.  Paul,  .Minn. 

SSB 


ABORTION 


IN  YOUR  HERD 

Don't  allow  this  acoorca, 
that  sapa  tba  profit  froa 
one  oat  ot  every  five  berda 
in  the  eoontry.  to  nia 
you.  Treat  your  nerd  with 
DR.  BEBBE’S  ABORTIOK 
Hactsrin  produced  under 
U.  S.  Veterinary  IdcenM 
No.  17  issued  by  the  U.  o. 
Dept,  of  Agrri^Hure.  S<^ 
under  CERTificATE  of  as¬ 
surance  EyOT  DurchaK 
covered  by  loolvldaal  cer¬ 
tificate— insurtas  mosey 
back  for  every  ooee  that 
fallfc 


it  Pays  To  Dehorn 

Dehorned  cows  and  steer* 
are  gentler,  safer  and  more 
profitable.  Use  the  Key¬ 
stone.  Itdoestheworkina 
single  stroke— no  crushing. 
Sold  on  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  Write  for  circular. 

JA5.  SCULLY  ^4 
Box  124  '  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Do  you  boleiue  in  large 
welidrown  cotVs ryes,  how 
can  we  produce  ihem  econ¬ 
omically?  Read  the  latest 
book 

£ive  Stock  in  the  East 

by  Philip  R,Park 

li'a  frea  wriim 
'■Rark.<^^olIard 

MERTC.L  AVE  BUFFAUX  HJt 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


SOME  JERSEY  RECORD 

Our  cow  test  books  (1924)  show  as  aver¬ 
age  of  8317  lbs.  milk — 433  lbs.  fat— over  4» 
COWS — one  half  of  these  are  heifer*  and  oM 
cows.  Individual  records  up  to  16,600  los* 
milk  and  894  lbs.  fat. 

Stock  of  both  sexes  for  sals* 

BUENA  VISTA  FARM 

WiNDSOR.  VT. 

H  M-  LiBK.  Head  Mgr. 


HOLSTEINS 

40  Grade  Springers 

20  Grade  two  and  three  year  old  heifets 
soon  dne 

10  Registered  two  year  old  heHen 

dne  this  spring  j 

Prices  will  surely  advanos 
wilbin  the  next  90  day* 

J.  A.  LEACH  Cortland,  N.  T. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Special  Offer"- ‘S  'Si 

Price  $100.00 

Both  bun*  fired  by  May  Rose  bnlU  and  oi 
cows  either  on  test  or  with  official  recorda  Send 
for  pedigrees  and  description,  they  are  bargain*. 
Herd  officially  tested  for  tuderculosi*, 

OAKS  FARM  Cohasset,  Ma**. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves  $65  to  $100 

From  four  weeks  to  eight  month*  out  of 
A.  R.  Cows  or  cows  now  on  test  and  mak¬ 
ing  good  records.  Sired  by  Saugerties  Lad¬ 
dies  Ultra  86792,  a  son  of  Ultra  May  King 
27600  A-  R.  Terms  if  necessary. 

Herd  Accredited 

Forge  Hill  Farm 

NEW  WINDSOR-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

200  Fresh  Cows  and  Springers  of  extra, 
quality  and  hea\y  producers.  Tuberculin 
test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS, 

Telephone  1476  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


200— Pigs  For  Sale— 200 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Berkshir* 
and  Chester  Cross.  All  good  healthy  pig* 
six  to  seven  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  eight 
weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  I  will  ship  from  one 
to  fifty  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Wobam,  Mass 


DUROCS— PUREBRED  PIGS 
Healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Shipped  on 
approval. 

WALTER  SCHEDLER,  Catsklll,  N,  Y. 


MATORAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewlnf  S  Ba  $1.60;  1# 
lbs.  $2.50.  SmoMiif  5  lbs.  $1.2*;  \9  B*.  $1.0«.  Pw 
when  retclTed,  pipe  and  redpe  IMa  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
BRIOO,  A  1.  Padneab,  Ka 
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METCALFS 

C5eed^  of  known  Ori^inQ 

It  pays  to  tnow  "wliere  your  seeds  come  from. 
We  guarantee  the  origin  of  all  Metcalf’s  Seeds 
to  be  exactly  as  stated.  Our  Clover  Seed  is  gen¬ 
uine  American-grown,  not  European.  Our  Al¬ 
falfa  Seed  is  also  domestic  northern-grown, 
hardy  and  dependable.  Our  “Grimm”  Alfalfa 
is  really  “Grimm,”  purchased  direct  from  a 
farmers’  association  in  Idaho,  branded  and 
sealed.  *‘Look  for  the  Tag  on  Every  Bag”  of 
Metcalf’s  Seeds,  telling  the  analysis. 

O  A  Canadian-Grown 
^  Alberta  Cluster 

A  Cluster  (not  a  Tree  variety)  iniported  direct  from 
Northwest  where  these  Oats  attain  great  vigor.  The  ker¬ 
nels  have  thin  hulls  and  big  fat  meats.  Measured  bushels 
often  weigh  48  lbs.  Yields  of  80  bushels  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent.  Packed  in  three-bushel  heavy  bags.  Freight  paid 
on  9  bushels  or  more.  Bags  free. 

/^I  American-Grown 

V  UK  Medium  Red 

We  guarantee  every  bag  of  our  Medium  Red  and  Mammoth 
Clover  to  be  genuine  American-grown.  This  Seed  is  hard¬ 
ier  and  far  safer  than  the  European  Seed  now  being  widely 
offered.  Every  bag  of  our  seed  carries  analysis  tag  stating 
purity  and  germination  of  the  contents.  Freight  paid  on 
one  bushel  or  more.  Bags  free. 


FREE 


Catalog  of  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds 


Send  for  our  64-page  illustrated  Catalog  of  Field  and  Garw 
den  Seeds.  It  describes  a  complete  line  of  Seeds  for  Field, 
Market  and  Home  Gardens.  Write  for  the  Catalog  today; 
ask  for  Samples  of  Field  Seeds  which  interest  you. 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

206  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse  N.  Y. 


Seed  Headquarters  Since  1910 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throat 


will  clean  it  off,  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 

Concentration — only  a  few  drops  required  at 
an  application.  $2.50  per  bottle  deliveredi  Describe  your 
ease  for  special  instructions  and  Book  8R  Free. 

W.  F.  Yoons,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


My  prices  are  much  lower 
this  year  on  Fence,  Gates, 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire, 
Kotfing- and  Paint  My  new 
catalog  is  a  money  saver. 
850,000  Farmers  Save  Money 
on  yny  Factory-to-Fami,  Freight 
,  ,.,**“4  plan.  You  can  save  money, 

TOO  -qnality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  my  New  Cut  Price  catalog  NOW. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept. 3003,  Cleveland,  Ohio  < 


SI 


los 


LUMBER 

and  STEEL 
are  advarxing.  Get 
yours  at  a  Winter 
Discount  before  the 
Spring  advance  in  price. 
INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO. 
Dept,  16,  Meadvilie,  Pa. 


FREE 


Tells  all  about  our  certified 
Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Shade , 

Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge 
Plants  and  Roses.  Profusely  illustrated.  Write  today.  C 
our  amazing  Price  List  and  save  money. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Box  20,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
In  Business  since  1878 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
Defect.  Abigrmoneymaker.  Writefor 
FREE  Catalog  of  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

L.J.  Fanner,  Box.-.l  Pnlatki,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 

200,000  Northern  Grown,  True  to  Name- 
stock;  also  50,000  1-year  and  2-year  Apple, 
Plum,  Quince,  Cherry  Sold  direct  to  plant¬ 
er.  Send  for  1925  catalog  today. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES 
Geneva,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown ,  Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

]  7^  Market  St.  Saiisbbiy,  M«t. 


FERTILIZER. 

PURE  CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

are  the  best  fertilizer  for  top  dressing,  seeding  down,  grain 
and  corn  growing.  For  tobacco,  fruit  crops  and  truck 
growing  they  have  no  equal.  Klch  in  Potash.  Write  for 
prices,  etc.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  JOYNT  CO.,  Locknow,  Ont.,  Can. 


FASTEST  CUTTING 

390  Strol(««  Each 


Emf,  Nowy  To  Smf 

13  Catas  aDay/ 

With  wftrwl  RAl1fn«p  «if  to  ftrt  H 


A  Work-Saver— A  Money-Maker 

“Good  to  make  money.”— L  Lahouie  Mass. 
^Made  over  one  thousand  dollars.’’— 3.  Wenger,  Pa. 
^In  no  time  I  paid  for  my  saw.” — W.  Shaw,  Mo, 
Sawejiron  sidehills'.do  allclaimed.” — J.Cable.Mont. 
All  D  loanMiiall  IWipower— fatlestiaslnj— fistrokesescliseainil; 
*f  ll”r •Eailaat  llai*dj_Ctopeil  To  Om  Used  lir  U.  S.  Governraonf 

““  Dtbly  payments  bo 

B8  them  —  a  whole 


t  MdiedaGheapett  1 

CASY  TERMS  —  montL 

^  email  yoa  won't  miss  _ _ 

'  rear  to  pay  -  also  gold  for  ceah. 


With  wood  selling  at  S3.00  a" 
cord,  you  can  make  $45.00 
day.  Now,  while  coal  is  very  I 
high  in  price.  SAW  W()OD  | 
with  an  OTTAWA  for  your¬ 
self  and  to  sell.  IT  DOES 
ALL  THE  BABD  WORK. 

Now  selling  at 
UnusuallyLow Prices  | 
r-Get  Them  Today. 

Direct  To  You  from  laclory  al  mairafadin'er's  prica.  Shipped 
quick  Irora  apy  one  of  10  BraneJi  Houios —  One  it  near  to  you.  ‘ 
30  Daya’  T rial — One  month  to  try  at  your  woitl. 
Must  fulfill  10-Year  Guarantee. 


OTTAWA 


Write  Today  for  Free  SooA— “°mw“o?d‘bJ 

hand*  New  book  just  out—telU  about  clearing  land^etliner  wood  at  bier 
profit— GIVES  EASY  PAYMENT  and  GASH  flliCES.  Sand  lour  nama  and  addrtta  today 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO., 

Room  805- K  Magee  Building 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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New  York  Farm  News 

High-Lights  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Meeting 

rjISEASE  and  insect  control  was  the  the  farm  of  Henry  Ford,  near  Dearborn 
mam  subject  of  discussion  at  the  an-  attracted  much  attention  and  comment 
nual  meeting’  of  the  7otli  annual  convention  from  visitors# 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So-  ♦  ♦ 

Sk’  heorfm'T'’  discussion  of  fruit  trouble  “Old 

took  heed  to  the  recommendations  con-  Man  Weather”  came  in  for  more  kicks 

tlian  any  one  else.  The  late  spring  and 
general  contrary  weather  conditions  helped 


would  face  extinction. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  display  of  fruit  in  Buildings  4  and 
5  at  Edgerton  Park  was  magnificent.  The 
fruit  display  this  year  was  twice  as  large 
as  last  year.  The  judges  had  no  easy  task 
getting  through  with  their  assignments,  the 
fruit  being  so  numerous  and  of  such  ex¬ 
cellent  quality. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


disease  development  more  than  usual. 


Prominent  County  Agents 
Move  On 


Two  of  New  York’s  most  prominent 
and  well  known  county  agricultural 
agents  have  resigned  their  present  po- 
Much  interest  was  centered  around  the  sitions  to  “move  along.”  V.  A.  F-ogg, 
exhibit  of  G.  K.  Beil  of  Henrietta.  It  was  Manager  of  the  Chenango  County  Farm 
a  non-competitivc  exhibit  by  an  80  year  Bureau,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
old  grower.  Mr.  Bell  received  many  con-  Organization  Department  of  tlie  G.  L. 
gratulations  on  his  display.  He  won  sev-  F.  to  take  effect  on  or  about  February 

eral  awards  in  the  pear  classes.  1st  or  as  soon  as  his  successor  can  make 

*  *  ♦  arrangements  to  take  his  place.  His  suc- 

Licutenant-Governor  Lowman  was  the  cessor  is  Kenneth  D.  Scott,  better  known 

guest  of  honor.  He  expressed  himself  as  “Scotty,”  who  is  at  present  the  Mqn- 
quite  firmly  in  favor  of  a  fruit  building  at  ager  of  the  Warren  County  Farm  Bu- 
the  State  Fair.  reau.  Mr.  Fogg  has  been  with  the  Che- 

*  ♦  ♦  nango  organization  four  years  coming 

Lew  Toan  mixes  cows  and  apples.  He  next  May.  “Scotty,”  we  believe,  has 

is  president  of  the  New  York  State  Guern-  been  in  farm  bureau  w'ork  in  New  York 
sey  Breeders  Association.  But  during  the  longer  than  any  other  agent.  He  will 
annual  he  was  superintendent  of  the  show,  be  succeeded  by  S.  H.  Fogg  of  War- 
e  e  *  rensburg,  who  has  been  acting  as  blister 

M.  C.  Burritt  was  on  hand.  Since  “M.  agent  in  Warren  County. 

C.”  has  been  back  on  the  home  farm  he  - — —  ^ 

looks  anything  but  a  college  “prof.”  He  ,  m  twt 

is  trained  down  to  a  fine  point.  NgW  York  CoXinty  NotCS 

*  *  *  Dutchess  County — We  have  certainly 

R.  P.  McPherson  did  a  very  neat  job  liad  an  open  winter  as  far  as  tlie  snow 

putting  on  the  show  this  year.  His  was  a  goes,  only  an  inch  or  so  falling  at  a  time, 
gigantic  task,  but  he  got  away  with  it  The  ice  crop  is  being  harvested,  the  cut 
wonderfully  well.  That  smile  is  a  big  measuring  anywhere  from  li  to  14  ine.ies 

factor.  It  helps  when  dues  are  being  col-  wjstern  part  of  the  county.  uc 

1  .  j  ^  woodland  is  being  cut  off.  Farmers,  are 

^  ^  ^  getting  $2  a*  cord.  Eggs  are-  selling  for 

_  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  80C.  Butter  is  scarce  among  farmers, 

In  looking  over  the  crowd  we  saw  many  price  42c _ Mrs  H.  J.  H. 

‘“ClS  "p''  “V"'^  T"?';  Ontario  County-The  weather  during 

ey  included  E.  Morreli,  Kinderhook ,  Christmas  hoiidays  in  Ontario  county 

Sam  Fraser,  Geneseo;  Grant  Hitchmgs,  coldest  we  have  had  in  years.  We 

Syracuse;  W.  S.  Teator,  Red  Hook;  H.  E.  have  had  very  little  snow  as  yet.  Not 
Wellman,  Kendall;  Will  Hall,  Lockport;  enough  for  real  sleighing.  A  few  have 

C.  H.  McClew,  Newfane;  E.  C.  Gillette,  used  cutters,  but  the  practice  is  not  gen- 

Penn  Yan.  eral.  Wheat  is  very  much  exposed  to  the 

♦  ♦  ♦  elements  and  the  tops  are  small.  Farmers 

Up  to  the  time  we  went  to  press  no  in- 

r  „  ,  bringing  $i.7S;  corn,  $1.50;  barley,  l^i.oo, 

formation  5yas  available  as  to  who  was  bran  aiTd  middlings  each,  $35  a  ton.  Pea 

to  be  president  for  the  coming  year,  beans,  $6.50  per  hundred:  red  kidneys,  $8 
Charles  S.  Wilson,,  the  present  incumbent,  per  hundred;  yellow  eyes,  $6  a  hundred, 
has  served  one  year  as  president  and  most  Potatoes  are  only  bringing  40c,  and  they 
of  the  year  preceding.  When  he  succeed-  are  sorting  out  badly.  Cabbage  is  being 
ed,  as  vice-president  to  the  presidency  on  taken  out  of  storage  at  $15  a  ton.  Butter 
the  death  of  J.  B.  Pease  of  Gasport.  Ac-  bringing  50c,  and  eggs  are  50c.  Pork 
.cording  to  the  constitution,  no  president  is  worth  i ic  on  the  ho^of;  lambs,  mc.  The 
may  hold  office  for'hiore  than  a  two-year 

term.  Friends  of  Mr.  Wilson  says  he  was  Delaware  County— Many  farmers  are 

actually  president  only  one.  Mr.  Wilson  wood  and  taking  it  into  town. 

_ _ 1  .  ,  •  I  he  snow  we  had  on  January  2  added  to 

was  non-committal  concerning  his  can-  1.  1  jtj  j 

...  t  ,,  ,  ,  ,  what  we  already  had  made  good  sleighing. 

didacy  when  the  matter  was  broached.  jbg  recent  spell  of  cold  weather  made  ice 

*  *  *  cutting  possible  and  the  ice  harvest  is  now 

The  commercial  display  of  orchard  on  In  full  force.  Ayer  McKinney  at  Delhi 

equipment  was  unusually  complete.  It  in-  $2.25  for  November  milk,  only  loc 
eluded  sprayers,  dusters,  apple  graders,  October  price.  Feed  prices  are 

corers,  spray  chemicals,  barrels,  boxes.  In  ■ 

f  .  .U-  \  1  -a,  at  1  gluten,  ?2.50  a  hundred  ground  oats,  $2.65 

fact  everything  connected  with  the  apple  ^  hundred;  cracked  corn  and  corn  meal, 

growing  game  was  exhibited,  $2.85 ;  poultry  grains  and  whole  wheat, 

Cyanogas,  the  trade  name  for  Calcium  $3.25 ;  cotton  seed  meal,  $2.85.— E.  M.  N. 
Cyanide  was  electrically  flashed  at  the  Tioga  County  -  Before  the  cold 

booth  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Com-  Tioga  County  on  the  20th  of 

pany  Cyanogas  is  a  new  effective  and  j„o„th  we  liave  had  some  winter 
economical  dust  for  the  control  of  Apple  .^g^ther.  Since  then  we  have  had  quite  a 
Psyla.  ^  jjttle  snow  which  has  just  made  sleighing 

,,  Reputation,  said  possible  in  some  parts  of  the  county. 

+•^1^  ^  was  attrac-  Lumlxirmen  and  those  who  have  timber 

ive  y  ecora  e  wit  nursc^  stock  certi-  they  wish  sawed  for  building  purposes 
fied  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  were  well  pleased  with  this  snowfall  as 
Association.  Stark  Brothers  Nurseries  they  were  able  to  get  logs  to  the  mill  with 
was  represented  by  a  large  exhibit  of  nurs-  much  less  labor.  Before  the  cold  snap 


ery  stock. 


visited  the  country  we  had  several  days  rain 


The  Niagara  Sprayer  Company  had  one  that  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 
^  argest  disp  ays  at  the  show,  de-  Quite  a  scarcity  of  water  in  several  locali- 

scnbmg  the  use  of  dust  for  fruit  and  ties.  Although  the  price  of  milk  has  been 
\  egetab  es  from  almost  every  agricultural  advanced  farmers  are  not  yet  satisfied  ai 
section  of  the  country.  At  one  corner  of  it  is  not  up  to  the  cost  of  production, 
the  Niagara  booth  dusted  apples  groivn  on  _ _ Mrs.  C.  A.  B. 


There  are  ^‘extras’’  throughout  the  entire  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Hood  Red  Boot.  Extra  thick  soles 
of  tire- tread  rubber— red  uppers  which  have  set  a 
new  standard  for  life  without  checks  or  cracks.  Extra 
reinforcements  where  the  greatest  wear  comes.  But  the  big, 
outstanding  extra  is  WEAR— extra  wear  under  all  conditions. 

You  can  take  WEAR  as  the  symbol  of  Hood  Service.  The 
Rattle  King — Hood  Arctics — White  Rock  Rubbers — cut  down 
shoe  bills  by  giving  longer  wear.  All  with  greater  foot  comfort 
and  finer  appearance.  Use  the  name  Hood  as  your  buying  guide. 


THE  KATTLE  KING 

Red,  All-Rubber  Uppers 
HOOD  ARCTICS 

One,  Two  and  Four  Buckle 
WHITE  ROCK  RUBBERS 
Low  Cut  — ■  High  Cut 
for  all  the  family 


RU^ER 

PRCWUCTS 


rubber  boots  and  shoes -arctics -canvas  shoes -athletic  shoes -heels  and  soles -rubber  specialties -tires  and  tubes 


CH  EVROLET 


.  value — new  quality — a  new  line  of 
1  yCLU  Chevrolet  models  far  better  than  ever 
before.  The  public  has  recognized  that  Chevrolet 
represents  a  high  standard  of  quality  at  low 
cost.  As  a  result  Chevrolet  has  become  the 
world’s  largest  producer  of  automobiles  with 
standard  three -speed  transmission.  Now  this 
Chevrolet  quality  has  been  greatly  increased. 
The  new  Chevrolet  embodies  quality  features 
such  as  you  would  expect  to  find  only  on  cars 
of  much  higher  price. 

TiT  ,  chassis — with  a  larger,  stronger  frame; 
i  YCvC/  new  semi-eliptic  chrome  vanadium 
steel  springs;  new  and  stronger  front  axle;  com¬ 
pletely  new  rear  axle  of  finest  construction — 
banjo  type  with  one  piece,  pressed  steel  housing 
and  greatly  strengthened  gears;  improved  fully 
enclosed,  dry  plate  disc  clutch  which  requires 
no  lubrication;  extra  heavy  brake  bands  on  big 
11-inch  brake  drums;  a  new  and  easier  steering 
mechanism  and  many  improvements  on  the 
famous  Chevrolet  motor. 


AT  bodies — of  even  greater  beauty  and 

i  Y  C IX/  comfort.  Open  bodies  are  longer  and 
have  new  windshield  with  very  low  bottom  panel, 
rubber  weather  stripped.  All  models  have  cowl 
lights  and  new  instrument  board  refined  and  cut 
away  for  more  leg  room.  The  new  radiator  is  of 
more  beautiful  design,  made  of  non-rusting  air¬ 
plane  metal.  All  closed  models  have  new  and 
exceptionally  beautiful  Fisher  bodies  with  the 
new  VV  type  closed  body  one  piece  windshield 
and  automatic  windshield  wiper. 

AT  .  finish — all  models  are  now  finished  in 
1  Yt^lX/  Duco,  the  newfinish  that  retains  its  color 
and  lustre  almost  indefinitely  and  withstands  very 
much  harder  usage.  Here,  again,  is  a  quality  fea¬ 
ture  hitherto  not  found  in  other  low-priced  cars. 
The  new  Chevrolet  open  models  and  coach  are 
finished  in  rich  dark  blue — on  the  sedan  is 
used  a  beautiful  aqua  marine  blue  for  lower 
panels  and  hood,  upper  panels  in  black — coupe 
with  lower  panels  and  hood  in  sage  green, 
upper  panels  in  black. 


Disc  wheels  and  balloon  tires  optional  at  small  additional  cost 

See  Your  Nearest  Chevrolet  Dealer 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 


American  Agriculturist,  January  24,  1925 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


u 


MILK  PRICES  seems  to  indicate  a  steadier  feeling.  The  made,  arrivals  will  increase  proportionate- 

HE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  ^  °  the  market  must  improve  be-  ly;  (2)  advantage  should  be  taken  of  any 


Local  Buffalo  Market  on  Feeds 

**4-^  7  ^  r  ^  Wf  \^  /  cv^ivauta^c  MluUlU  UC  laKCll  OI  any  •  xl. 

Association  announces  the  following  footing.  of  these  temporary  increases  as  long  as  the  ^  ^  week  ending  January  17  the 

prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  Uague  :  <3)  March  and  “  fo>- 


I 


210  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  ts  10/2  million  pounds,  while  a  year  ago  the  (4)  keep  potatoes  coming  steadilv— do  not  wheat  middlings,  $41.50;  flour  mid- 

io  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  prices  amount  of  creamery  butter  in  storage  dump  them  all  at  once,  or  the  market  break  $42;  red  dog  flour,  $45.50;  white 

mntioned  belozv  are  j^pt  received  by  the  to  less  than  4^  million  pounds — ■  altogether.  $54-25 ;  yellow  hominy,  $50;  gluten 

farmer,  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  repre~  difference.  ^  ^  There  is  food  for  thought  in  these  opin-  $44-75;  gluten  meal,  $51.75’;  36% 

sent  the  prices  dealers  pay  to  the  League.  ,  reamery  butter  scoring  higher  than  ex-  ions.  It  indicates  that  the  potato  market  meal,  $41.50;  41%  cotton  seed 

1  Fluid  milk  «^n7  ,*?.  40C'  while  92  as  it  is,  is  none  too  strong  and  heavy  ship-  $44,’  43%  cotton  seed  meal.  $46: 

Cass  k  Fluid  crlm’::::::::::::  2:10  £  ske  nSrlerhtlke^^^^  "IT  ^undoubtedly  cause  a  serious  34%  old  process  oil  meal,  $46.50. 

a"  5kc’  ‘  NO  CHANGE  IN  BEANS 

CHEESE  MARKET  STILL  FIRM  MARKET  STEADY  Tradi^  continues  along  the  same  line 

ep  ,  .  The  cabbage  market  is  fairly  steadv,  "^s  ^en  characteristic  of  the  market 

irade  continues  satisfactory  in  the  There  is  enough  on  hand  to  meet  all  trade  during  the  past  few  weeks.  There  is  no 

T’-a!i  general  the  tone  is  needs.  In  fact,  there  is  enough  cabbage  niaterial  change  as  a  whole.  Red  kidneys 

q  lie _nrm.  Little  or  no  fresh  cheese  is  available  to  keep  the  present  price  of  $18  a  nnly  holding  their  own,  but  still 

^  reports  from  the  west  are  ..re-  ton  F.  O.  B.  fairly  steady.  There  are  continue  their  upward  trend.  Last  week 

h«e1i  New^Vo'i"  fl™  for  Spo.a  I??  <><  'he .marlcc,  lor  red 


Class  2A  Fluid  cream . 2.10 

Class  2B  Ice  cream  .  2.25 

Class  2C  Soft  cheese  .  2.15 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk .  1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ....  1.85 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American . 1,65 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers 
Bounces  the  following  prices  for 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  .  $3.07 

Class  2 . 2.20 

Class  3 . 1.75 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 


flof  they  are  particularly  Sidneys while  this  week  choice  marks  are 

locf  advanced  welcome  to  take  that  attitude,  but  as  long  $9.75.  Pea  beans  are  holding  their 

_  ..  still  bringing  $6.50.  as  they  did  last 


an- 

3% 


above  last  week’s  quotations  so  that  now 
most  of  the  business  is  being  done  at  253;^ 
to.  26c.  Average  run  held  goods  are  bring- 
mg  from  24  to  25c.  Fresh  whole  milk 
otate  flats  have  got  to  be  fancy  to  bring 
24c.  Arrivals  are  not  uniform  and  values 
are  not  well  defined.  Average  run  fresh 
goods  are  bringing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
23  or  233^c. 

FANCY  EGGS  LOWER 

Fancy  nearby  eggs  have  weakened  dur- 


The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop-  i^g  the  past  few  days  to  a  point  where  they 
erative  announces  the  following  prices  somewhat  nearer  the  value  defined  by 


Pacific  Coast  goods.  The  market  has  been 
very  unsatisfactory  during  the  past  few 
weeks  on  fancy  nearby  whites.  They  have 
not  been  selling  nearly  as  satisfactory  as 
medium  grades.^  Furthermore,  supplies  of 
nearbys  w’as  a  little  bit  more  than  the  trade 
was  ready  to  handle  at  prevailing  prices. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  stocks  are 


for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  21Gkmile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.80 

Class  2 .  2.20 

Class  3 A  .  1.80 

Class  3B  .  1.75 

Interstate  Producers 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Producers  _  ,  _ ^ 

Association  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan),  cleaning  up  very  well  and  there  is  a  much 
^  announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or  g^rades  of  nearby  eggs. 

3  the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210-  outstanding  features  of  the 

i  mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 

<  is  *2.19.  In  ,he  101  ,o  110  mile-zone,  iL  “l,'' 

Ihe  price  is  *2.29.  fanciest  grades  of  nearby  whites.  '^Fancy 

League  Announces  December  Pool  Price  nearby  hennery  browns  are  worth  66c. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  POULTRY  MARKET  DULL 

Association  announces  that  the  Decern-  The  live  poultry  market  is  having  a  very 
ber  pool  price  is  as  follow's:  hard  row  to  hoe  these  days.  The  embar^ 


Gross  pool  price 
less  expenses 


.$2.50 
.  .09 


W’as  responsible  for  a  terrific  upset,  both 
on  the  buying  as  well  as  the  the  selling 
end.  The  consuming  trade  was  scared  off 
its  feet,  and  people  did  not  buy  live  poul- 
would  get  some  disease. 
With  tlie  declaration  of  the  embargo  there 
followed  a  tremendous  shortage  of  live 
poultry  and  naturally  prices  went  up. 
oupphes  are  a  little  freer  now.  Express 
•shipments-’^have  been  heavier,  some  com¬ 
ing  through  from  restricted  territories,  but 


Net  Pool  Price  . $2.41 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness .  !l0 

Cash  Price  . $2,31 

This  is  the  highest  pool  price  since 

December,  1922. 

BUTTER  TAKES  SHARP  DROP 

The  butter  market  has  continued  down-  of  such  quality  as  t^p^s's  hispcctiom^  With  as  the  trade 
ward,  hojbwmg  the  heavy  storm  on  Jan-  these  freer  supplies,  prices  had  to  come  wants  at  $i8  or  $20;  it  does  not  “seem 


The  Market  at  a  Glance 

v  following  are  the  prices  on  the  New 
iork  Market,  at  wbich  farm  products  of 
special  interest  to  eastern  farmers,  sold  on 
December  24. 

Eggs,  nearbys  (cents  per  dozen) 

January  14. 

lected  .  64  t,i  65 

Other  hennery  whites,  extras  . 63  to  64 

Extra  firsts . 62  to  63 

Gathered.l  whites,  first  to.extra  fiVks.  61  to  63 

Undergrades . 59  to  60 

Pullets  . . 55  to  59 

Hennery  browns,  extras  . 65  to  67 

Gathered  browns  and  mixed  colors.  SO  to  63 
Butter  (cents  per  pound) 

Creamery  (salted^  high  score  (93 

score)  . .  3914  to  40 

Extra  (92  score)  c.c . 33%  to  39 

Iirsts  (90-91  score)  .  33  to  3814 

Firsts  (88-89  score)  .  36i/'  to  37^ 

Straw,  large  bales  (per  ton) 

Timothy  No.  2  .  24  to  26 

Timothy  No.  3  .  22  to  24 

iimothy  Sample  20  to  21 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed  No.  2. .  -  23  to  ^4 

Altalta,  first  cutting  No.  2  ....  26 
Oat  Straw  No.  1  .  34 

Beans  (domestic,  per  lb.) 

. . 9i^tol0’4 

. . .  to  6^ 

Wh>  . 914  to  9% 

Yellow  Eyes  . . . 

Live  Poultry,  via  express  (cents  per  lb.) 

howls,  colored  fancy,  heavy 
Fowls,  leghorns  and  poor  ... 

Chickens,  colored  fancy  ...... 

Chickens,  leghorns . 

Broilers,  colored  . . . 

Broilers,  leghorns  . .* 

Ducks,  nearby  . 

Ducks,  Long  Island . ’ 

Turkeys  . 

Live  Stock  (cents  perib!) 

Calves,  good  to  medium .  11 

Bulls,  common  to  good  .  3 

Lambs,  common  to  good . 14 

Sheep,  common  to  -good  . . 

Hogs,  Yorkers  (200  lbs.) 


to  27 
to  16 


28 

to  30 

25 

to  26 

— 

25 

— 

23 

— 

38 

— 

35 

— 

35 

— 

45 

11 

to  15 

3 

to  41^ 

14 

to  171/0 

3%  to  6 

to  10% 

can  get  all  the  cabbage  it 

no.-,.  „  j  1-  -  F'liL.cs  uiiu  to  come  wuius  ul  jilo  or  $20,  it  does  not  spf-m  rp-i- 

was^  market  down.  Prices  have  been  higher  than  nor-  sonable  to  expect  an  advance  of  $10  or  $12 

to  the  mal,  and  in  order  to  clear  heavier  arrivals  a  ton  in  the  near  future.  The  cabbao-e  croo 
How-  avoid  accumulations,  prices  have  had  was  a  heavy  one  this  year,  and  when  we 


difficulty  experienced  in  trucking. 


week.  Marrows  are  quiet,  bringing  any- 
.V  ere  from  $9  to  $10.25,  depending  on 
quality.  White  kidneys  are  dull,  bringing 
anytvhere  from  .$8.75  to  $9.50.  ^ 

meats  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

market  continues  quite  firm, 
$16  still  representing  the  price  on  prime 
marks.  Most  business,  however,  is  being 
done  at  quotations  varying  from  $13.50  to 
415-50.  Some  nice  looking  western  calves 
have  been  connng  in  that  sold  at  $8.50  top. 
The  ma^et  is  slightly  easier  on  live 
Iambs.  Recent  arrivals  have  not  been  as 
tancy  of  late,  and  it  has  been  pretty  hard 
to  get  $18.75  for  choice  marks.  There  is 
an  easier  tendency  in  the  market  as  trading 

1  have  been 

quite  liberal,  cleaning  up  at  $10.59  with  a 

^w  fancy  lots  bringing  as  much  as  $10.75. 
H^vy  lings  are  worth  from  $7  to  $7.75. 

_  Country  dressed  veal  calves  are  coming 
m  quite  freely.  In  fact  the  situation  from 
the  receiving  end  and  consuming  end  is 
such  that  prices  have  eased  off  so  that  now 
country  dressed  veal  has  got  to  be  fancy 
to  bring  20c,  and  little  is  being  bought  at 
that  figure.  Most  of  the  prime  marks  are 
turning  at  17  to  t8c,  and  common  to  good 

Standards  for  Cannery 
Tomatoes 

Grade  Number  i  consists  of  tomatoes 
that  are  firm,  ripe,  smooth,  well  formed, 
and  free  from  decay,  with  a  diameter  of 
not  less  than  two  inches.  Grade  Number 
2,  is  the  same  as  Number  i,  except  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  3%  in  weight  may  be  allowed  be-  . 
low  the  prescribed  size  and  not  more  than 
5%  variation  from  the  other  requirements. 

Grade  Number  3  consists  of  tomatoes 
that  are  fairly  well  ripened  and  free  from 
molds  and  decay.  Five  per  cent  by  weight 
may  be  allowed  for  deficiencies.  Grade 
Number  4  consists  of  tomatoes  which  do 


h!h-’  ^Pected  that  with  the  slight  to  be  shaded.  As  a  result  we  have  a  weak  balance  the  facts,  we  have  eot  to  watrh  requirements  of  any  of  the 

‘i- .Values  cur  Fs  and  Q’s  bkorl  “'Lfd”‘a  llrorio'i 


for  higher  prices. 

HAY  SLIGHTLY  OFF 


^ying  market  would  be  developed.  Strange  have  tumbled  so  that  now  aliout  the  best 
to  say,  this  did^  not  materialize.  In  last  price  we  can  get  for  fancy  fowls  is  30c 
week  s  review  of  the  markets  we  said  that  while  Leghorns  vary  from  24  to  26c’ 

Nearby  ducks  are  briuKins  .,5c.  were  a  Hide  more  ample  than  the  trade 


Proper  grading  provides  a  basis  for  con¬ 
tracts  and  purchases  upon  which  buyers 
and  sellers  deal  with  mutual  confidence 


would  soon  take  an  active  part  in  the  trad-  to  38c. 
ing.  However,  they  continued  to  wait  for  and 


mg.  rtowever,  they  continued  to  wait  for  and  geese  are  30c.  Turkeys  are  in  the  cared  in  hanM Ip  ^  i  CLITD  TO 

of  4SC.  Rabbits  are  meeting  lion,  an  easier’ tone  was  “r^khT^m  YOUR  EGGS 

have  b.n  so  heavy  and  lorv'nVzi' ' 

POTATOES  ABOUT  THE  SAME 


storage  stocks  are  so  heavy  that  price  cut¬ 
ting  has  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
^ve  stocks.  There  is  a  heavy  surplus  of 
sresh^  goods  on  hand  and  considerable 
quantities  of  these  fresh  goods  are  going 
^rage.  The  fresh  arrivals  continue 
liberal  and  advices  indicate  increased  pro 
auction  in  some  sections, 


..  ,  .  IS  not  over-supplied 

With  choice  hay.  Choice  Itay  in  small  bales 
does  not  face  the  handicap  that  the  lower 
•  i-4r.i  ,  .  grades  do,  compared  with  larger  bales 

1  hep  IS  little  or  no  change  m  the  potato  Real  fancy  hay  is  worth  $27  a  ton  other 
market  Coimtry  prices  seems  to  be  grades  varying  downward.  ’ 

strengthening  and  are  above  a  parity  with 

New  York  (Tity.  Out  in  the  country  $2  is  WHEAT  REACHES  $2  F.  O.  B. 

Ruction  i„  piiceV-do,™  fSSSSS  SS 

ulativ?  hlf Responsible  for  much  spec-  potatoes  are  being  delivered  in  Harlem  at 
Sf  thP  ^  steadying  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  105  pound  sack  and  ff^ere 

long  this  will  con-  seems  to  be  no  end  of  them.  In  otS 

inue  we  do  not  know.  Actual  consump-  words,  the  supply  is  ample  to  take  care 

has  not  offered  mucli  relief  as  yet,  of  the  trade  nS  at  ex^sffng  prSes 

near  enough  to  help  steady  Uie  mar-  pnees 

It  is  quite  evident  that  retail  prices 
•re  too  far  above  wholesale  rates  to  in- 
ap:e  any  increase  in  the  demand.  Even  the 


lows :  WHEAT,  No.  2  hard  winter, 
$1.9954;  No.  2  red,  $2.13^4;  No  2  mixed 
durum  $1.99^.  CORN,  No.  2  yellow, 

mi  u  t.  - c  r----- --  $1.4454  ;  No.  2  mixed,  $1.43^.  OATS 

The  pan  who  has  potatoes  m  the  cellar  white  fancy  dipped,  73  to  74^:;  orfina?; 


WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

Cash  for  Old  Bags 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 

...V  -  -  --  -r-  - -  any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  nrlces  ana 

New  York  cash  grain  prices  are  as  fol-  'I^E  FREIGHT,  Write  for  prices.  Ref- 


- - -  tliC. 

market  have  reached  the  $2  mark. 


^in  stores  have  not  cut  their  prices  dow’n 
•0  a  point  where  housewives  will  buy  free- 
V  of  fpicy  fresh  butter.  There  is  much 
g^uiation  as  to  whether  or  not  bot- 
has  been  reached.  Gossip  on  the  street 


naturally  wpts  to  know  w’hat  is  going  to  white  clipped 
happen.  We  have  made  inquiries  in  dif-  $1,645^! 
ferent  quarters  and  here  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  oiiinion  of  several  mar¬ 
ket  men.  This  concensus  of  opinion  looks 
reasonable  to  us.  In  short  it  amounts  to 
this:  (i)  Any  price  advances  will  be  tem¬ 
porary,  for  as  soon  as  anj’  increase 


erence  Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

652  Clinton  St. _ Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

175  ACRES,  MODERN  HOME,  $4300  - - - 

17  CATTLE,  HORSES,  HOGS 
Poultry,  fine  lot  new  machinery. 


68}4  to  7oJ-^c.  RYE, 

red^$Too  to^$2  machinery,  20  cords  fitted  wood; 

^2.00/4,  No.  2  hard,  $I.86J4.  producer  on  Improved  road  close  fine  town:  ets  1000 

CORN,  No.  2  mixed,  $1.25^4;  No.  3  yel-  and  fruit  orchards; 


low,  $1.23^  to 


IS 


$I  2=^14-  Nn  7  wTiitfli  7''^“®'"  'muse  with  bath,  hardwood  floors,  large 

Ct -Jrl/  '’ri  A'TC  XT  ’  wnite,  basement  barn,  garage.  Owner  cannot  operate,  $4300  takes 

$1.21  OATS,  No.  a  white,  6oj4  to  Details  pg.  25  big  Ulus.  Bargain 

6lJ^C.  ^  Catalog.^  y^rk'  cit?. 
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BURPSE’S  AWtVAtm  This 

R  the  catalog  that  tells  the  truth 
about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow* 


Market  growers  and  florists 
Btttpce’s  Annual  ^  a  reference 
book,  and  still  it  is  so  interesting 
and  easy  to  read  thst  a  nnlhon 
anjateuTs  use  it  as  their  garden 
guide. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening,  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  to  you  tree. 


FRSE  SAMPtE.  First  write  for  a  C(^y 
of  Burpee’s  Annual;  then  look  through  the 
book  and  select  a  regular  10c  packet  or  any 
vegetable  or  flower  seed  entirely  freehand  we  will 

mail  it  to  you  post-paid.  . . 

This  fTft  offer  is  made  to  get 
Bur  Dee’s  Seeds  and  is  good  only  tmttl  Mayl.  19S0. 


-TEAR  HERE 


W.  ATLEE  DURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Send  me  Buroee’*  Annual  with  Sheet, 

good  for  a  free  10c  packet  of  Burpee  s  Seeds. 


^ame . 

R.  D.  or  St. 


r.  O. 


.State. 


maule’s 


SEED  BOOK 


We  specialize  in  seeds,  roots 
and  bulbs,  and  in  only 
the  very  best  varieties. 


This  means  that  you  are  aura 
}o  have  better  vegetable  and 
dower  gardens  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  because  there  are  no 
better  seeds  than  Maule’a. 


OoT  24-hcar  service  gets 
your  order  to  you  at  onca. 


Our  big  new  seed  book  of  176  pages  tells  yoa 
everything  you  need  to  know.  Send  for  it  today. 


WM.  HENRI  MAUl£.  lae..  P.E8  Maiile  Bid*..  PhiIa.,Pa. 

MAULE’S  SEEDS 

ONCE  GROWN  ALWAYS  CROWN 


Michigan -Grown 

Order  early.  Protect  yourself 
against  extretnesTOd  shortage 
domestic  and  foreign.  Beware 
of  imported  clover.seed  not 
adapted  to  your  sou  and  cli. 

S Useonly  Irfieirs  Ball  Brand 
atsika— all  Michigan-grown,  P'"®- 
b»rdy  aiad  ppodiicerE  for  46  ye^. 

rixcr  Cnmnine  of  any  field  seeds  to  shmv 
rKCfc  OBinpicS  qaalitysenton  request  with 
Isbell’s  19^  Seed  Annual.  Big  savinm  o"  steriing 
auality  direct-from-grower  seeda.  Writs  today. 

8.  M.  ISBEU.  a  COMPAHY 
055  Mechanic  St.  (74)  Jackson,  Rllch. 


POOD  SEEDS 
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Farm  News  From  New  Jersey 


Agricultural  Week  at  Trenton  a  Big  Attraction— Pennsylvania  Notes 


IN  SPITE  of  the  bad  weather  and  roads, 
New  Jersey's  Agricultural  Wpek  started 
pff  with  a  fair  attendance  and  a  large 
amount  of  interest,  on  Tuesday,  January 
13th.  The  big  floor  of  the  armory  at 
Trenton  was  well  filled  with  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  farm  exhibit.  New  Jersey  s  po¬ 
tatoes  especially  were  well  represented  in 
exliibits  that  were  worth  studying.  The 
poultry  show  was  small,  but  good.  There 
was  some  questioning  among  a  few,  how¬ 
ever,  about  the  advisability  of  holding  a 
poultry  show  at  this  time  when  there  is  so 
much  talk  of  the  European  fowl  plague 
and  an  epidemic  of  poultry  disease.  New 
Jersey’s  large  and  active  Baby  Chick  As¬ 
sociation  held  a  banquet  Tuesday  evening. 

At  the  Agricultural  Show,  the  Forestry 
and 'Conservation  Commission  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  especially  emphasizing  at  the  time 
(he  development  of  farm  woodlots.  The 
affairs  and  interests  of  women  were  very 
much  in  evidence,  there  being  good  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  work  of  the  farm  home. 


Federation  of  County  Boards  Elects 
Officers 


During  the  day  on  Tuesday,  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  representing  7>ooo  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farmers,  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
elected  officers.  H.  B.  Hancock  of  Cum¬ 
berland  County  was  elected  president;  D. 
J.  Perrine  of  Middlesex  County,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  ;  Dr.  Frank  App  was  made  treasurer, 
and  Miss  Claire  Garretson  was  elected  as- 
istant  treasurer.  Three  trustees  were 
elected  to  succeed  themselves.  These 
were  Mr.  Edward  E.  Logan  of  Burlington 
County,  Dr.  W.  H.  miton  of  Somerset 
County,  and  Mr,  Joseph  Barton  of  Burl¬ 
ington  County.  Dr.  Whiton  is  a  very 
active  chairman  of  the  Federation  s  legis¬ 
lative  committee  and  Mr.  Barton  is  also 
the  president  of  the  Jersey  Fruit  Growers’ 
Cooperative  Association. 


of  even  the  best  farmers. 

Pennsylvania  canners  met  with  a  large 
numlxir  of  canners  at  York  recently  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  J.  G.  Sum¬ 
mers,  president ;  H.  M.  Ruff,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  J.^  M.  Flinchbach,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Board  of  Directors,  J.  T.  Smith, 
E.  G.  Ruff,  William  Wheeler. 

The  quarantine  on  poultry  which  was  re¬ 
cently  declared  caused  a  hea\'y  slump  in 
the  poultry  market,  was  far  reaching  in 
its  effects. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  has  experienced 
the  heaviest  snowfall  in  a  score  of  years. 
All  roads  in  some  sections  were  entirely 
impassable.  City  and  county  funerals  had 
to  be  postponed  in  scores  of  Incidents  until 
the  roads  were  made  passable  by  snow 
plows  and  tractors. 

Nineteen  directors  were  elected  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association  of  Berks  Count>'.  The 
officers  elected  are  as  follows:  President 
Abner  S.  Deysber ;  first  vice-president, 
Jacob  H.  Riechert;  second  vice-president, 
J,  William  Kline;  secretary,  Charles  W. 
Swoj'er;  assistant  secretary,  William  M. 
Hartenstine;  treasurer,  Theodore  M.  Kep- 
pelman. 

Members  of  the  finance  committee  are: 
George  S.  Brumbach,  Raymond  Sharp, 
Theo.  M.  Keppclman,  H.  J.  Schad,  Ro- 
manus  Ester  ly;  auditing  committee,  J. 
Morgan  Weidner,  D.  H.  Hoch  and  George 
L.  Roller. 


standard,  even  while  there  was  offered  « 
very  excellent  program.  The  entries  fw 
the  exhibition  of  butter,  milk,  cream  and 
the  various  classes  of  corn  were  so 
meager  as  to  make  the  display  appear 
actually  weak.  As  the  prizes  offered 
were  generous,  the  observer  must  con¬ 
clude  that  Nutmeg  State  dairymen  art 
so  prosperous  they  do  not  need  the  fur¬ 
ther  endorsement  of  these  a^vards  upoa 
which  to  build  more  and  better  business. 


Tending  More  Toward  Dent  Corn 


Central  Pennsylvania  Kotes 

J.  N.  Glover 


Farm  Legislation  the  Federation 
Supports 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
-None  Better-  years 
selling  good  seeds  co  satisfied 
customers  Prices  oeiow  all 
otners  Extra  lot  tree  m  all 
I  orders  1  fill  Big  Jree  cata* 
togue  rins  over  700  pictures  ol 
vege*  ables  and  dowers.  Send 
your  andneighbors'  addresses, 
(jt  H.  SHWRiWAt.  Kccktorfi,  Uk 


CONDON’S  GEANT 


EVERBEARING 


■■aUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Bis  Money-Maker.  Larse,  soiW 
^  IV  m  canner>Tointroauce  to: 


fruit;  excellent  canner. To  introduce  toj'ou  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeda  and  Plants,  wo 
0*^111  mail  yon  125  seeds  of  Condon’s  Giant 
Everbcari«sTomatoaad"“'~^  — — 
^  our  Big  1925  Garden  and 
Farm  Guide,  ■  ■■  i  ^ 


Dr.  Whiton  gave  a  report  on  important 
legislation  affecting  farmers  which  would 
be  asked  for  in  the  present  session  of  the 
New  Jersey  legislature.  These  included  a 
revision  of  the  Trespass  Law  to  give  more 
relief  to  farmers,  and  a  statute  to  give 
dogs  more  freedom  on  owner’s  property. 
There  is  also  a  bill  to  increase  the  pen.alty 
for  owners  of  roving  bulls  and  another  bill 
to  get  an  appropriation  to  give  farmers 
indemnity  caused  by  damage  from  deer ; 
the  failure  to  get  any  relief  from  the  deer 
nuisance  is  an  especial  aggravation  to  New 
Jersey  farmers.  Another  bill  which  Avill 
be  asked  for  is  one  to  protect  the  farmers 
against  fraud  by  nurserymen. 

New  Jersey  farmers  are  also  interested 
In  the  rural  school  problem.  Mr.  Ralph 
Decker  of  Sussex  Is  the  active  chairman 
of  the  Federation’s  rural  school  commit¬ 
tee,  whicli  will  make  a  study  of  tlie  rural 
schools.  This  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
future  improvement. 

In  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  Federat¬ 
ed  Boards  held  a  very  enjoyable  banquet 
at  Blildebrecht’s  Restaurant  at  Trenton. 

Agricultural  Week  is  a  big  annual  event 
among  New  Jersey  farmers.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday  and  Friday  there  were 
meetings  of  practically  every  farmer  or¬ 
ganization,  which  listened  to  speakers  of 
State  and  National  reputation.  A  further 
report  of  the  important  business  transacted 
by  these  meetings  will  be  given  next  week. 


Elections  are  in  order  for  the  year  1925 
of  banks  and  farm  organizations.  The 
elections  of  the  farm  Extension  Service  on 
December  30U1  resulted  in  having  the  for¬ 
mer  officers  re-elected. 

At  the  election  for  the  fair  association, 
changes  were  made  in  the  president  and 
in  the  Board  of  Directors,  so  as  to  keep 
more  farmers  on  the  board. 

Since  wheat  reached  $r.75  some  farmers 
are  holding  for  $2  which  they  may  get 
before  another  harvest.  Wheat  went  into 
winter  with  a  poor  stand,  but  the  8  inches 
of  snow  covering  the  fields  viill  be  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  wheat,  if  tlie  snow  does  not 
melt . 

A  few  farmers  are  offering  ear  corn  for 
sale,  and  the  Mifflinburg  Farmers’^  Ex¬ 
change  is  in  position  to  handle  corn  m  ear 
at  their  plant  or  in  carload  lots  elsewhere 
in  Union  county. 

On  several  large  farms  there  is  cot- 
slderable  corn  standing  on  shocks  which 
had  not  been  husked  before  cold  weathw 
began.  Many  farmers  have  not  hauled  in 
all  their  corn  fodder  as  usual,  thinking  it 
will  keep  better  in  the  field  than  stored 
in  the  barn.  The  Union  County  Farmers 
club  has  ordered  clover  seed  early,  ex¬ 
pecting  it  to  sell  much  higher  by  spring. 


In  the  corn  display,  the  increase  in  th« 
relative  display  of  white-tipped  yellow 
dents  was  most  interesting.  Some  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  samples  of  this  Dent  vari¬ 
ety,*  Connecticut-grown,  were  sent  t« 
the  State  Experiment  Station  for  a  state 
ment  of  protein  content,  and  proved  t« 
be  the  highest  corn  known,  making  it 
nearer  an  ideal  feed  for  sheep-feeding, 
and  for  the  horse-team. 

While  the  old-line  yellow  flints  are  stiB 
most  in  evidence,  the  dents  are  gaining 
each  3'ear. 

The  most  enlightening  feature  of  th« 
meetings  were  the  constant  references  to 
the  state-wide  success  of  cooperation  in 
Connecticut  since  “the  life-and-death 
struggle”  of  two  years  ago,  with  a  plen¬ 
tiful  sprinkling  of  raps  at  the  still  exists 
ing  “Non-cooperatives,”  deriving  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  organization  without  them¬ 
selves  lifting  on  the  load. 

Aside  from  the  really  splendid  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  two-days’  meet  that  includ¬ 
ed  B.  F.  Sheridan  of  Wisconsin;  Charle# 
W.  Turner,  University  of  Missouri;  W. 
J.  Frazier,  University  of  Illinois;  Proi 
E.  N.  Boland  of  Boston,  and  A.  W. 
Blair  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station,  Connecticut  specializes  in  her 
successful  “Get-together”  banquets,  and 
this  year  proved  no  exception. 


WITTE 


Saw 


,  _ _ TREE _ 

(?uts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  PAST — one  man  doO 
the  work  of  10 — saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day.  Make*  tiaA 
A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble-proof.  'Thoao" 
ands  In  use.  Powerful  engine  runs  all  other  farm 
chinery.  Usea  Karasenc,  Gasoliae,  Distiliat*  or  Gas, 

Pay  only  a 
^  few  dollars 

Payments  down  and 

take  a  year  for  balance  of  low 
price.  Slake  your  own  terms, 
c  p  C  C  Just  send  name  for 
r  n X  C  full  details,  picture* 
and  low  prices.  No  obligation 
by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WOBKS 
6801  Witte  Bnildioa.  Kansu*  City,  ^ 
6801  Emjsirc  Building,  PIltslKirgB*,  Pa, 


.ruriu  a*  "  “  ^ 

igs-Psee  Book,  tella  bow,  andwbatiia 
plant.  Price,  lowor  than  ever.  a 

SEND  POSTAt  TODAY 


CONOON  BROS.,  Seedsmea 

Hock  kivrr  Vallny  ■>"<<  Fam 

ROCKFORD,  ILUN0:9 


Box  3 


Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 


DO  JUST  WHAT  YOU 
WANT  SEEDS  TO  DO 
They  germinate,  produce  strong  healthy  plants,  perfectly 
•atisfiictory  crops  and  profits  for  the  grower. 

THAT  IS  THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 
Bend  today  for  our  440i  Annual  Catalog.  If  you  jprw 
tegetables  for  market  ask  tor  our  Market  Gardener  i  List. 
We  have  satisfied  customers  werywhere. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  2,  Ravenna,  O. 


Connecticut  Dairymen  Hold 
Annual  Meeting 

David  Stone  Kelsey 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 

Oliver  D.  Shock 


Corn  that  contains  excessive  moisture 
and  of  immature  growth,  in  a  moldy  con¬ 
dition  and  often  half-frozen,  is  causing 
heavy  losses  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Many 
farmers  do  not  feed  their  com  to  the 
farm  animals,  but  use  it  for  seed  purpos^ 
The  selection  of  seed  com  will  require 
early  and  serious  consideration  on  the  part 


The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Hartford,  January  6-7th  carried 
one  very  marked  feature.  There  was 
stamped  across  the  face  of  the  official 
program,  in  magenta-red,  the  likeness  of 
a  clock-diaJ,  the  hands  pointing  to  8:45. 
Within  the  circle  of  hour-figures  the 
upper  part  of  the  clock-face  carried  these 
mighty  significant  words:  STANDARD 
TIME  FOREVER. 

Across  the  lower  half  were  the  words 
TIME  TO  START  FOR  SCHOOL. 

Below  this  dial,  acting  as  a  sort  of 
“caption”  to  the  above,  were  these 
w’ords: 


PQWEf^MILKER 


READY  TO  MILK 


Conaplete 

is  ta  40  cows  an  hoar—aaay.  4.,,— i 
nothins  tolcstan.  Eaaj  to  elaaa. 
1  Milk,  tha  bum,B  way— caa, 

I  .tho  cowa.  30  D  «y*  Trial- 
10  Yoar  Guarantac— Caak 
or  Easy  Tarms— a  yaar  ta 
pmy.  Writa  for  FREE 
BOOK,  ■•How  to 


lirkara".  Get  yaon 


Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.  Box  607  Kagee  Bidg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pi 


MsUyASS  AUTO  SUPPLY  C0.I 

-.BajADWAVdrSotuSt  New  Ybrk  ■== 


The  Connecticut  Supreme  Court 
Say»  that  this  clock  is  right 


la  some  other,  more  exactly  dairy  fea¬ 
tures,  the  meeting  was  hardly  up  ta 


THIS  LOG  am  TREE  SM  $2 1  §3 


Fitted  witli  Atkins  Special  Steel  Gsaranteed  San 


0  Cords  III  10  Hour*  by  one  man.  If*  Kln«  at 

woods.  Catalog  Y  3  Free.  Established  1890.  ^ 

Folding  Snwing  Macliine Co..  2633  S, StaU StM Chicig*.^ 


P  A  T  E  N  T 


WriU 
ent"  and 
ventlons” 
or  sketch 
assured. 
O'Brien, 
Building 
ingtoD,  D 


f«r  my  free  Guide  Book*  ‘‘How  to  ObUi*  a 
‘‘Invention  and  Indmtry’*  and  “Beeotd  ot  ^ 
blank  before  disclosing  InTentiona.  Sondlia^ 
of  your  invenUon  for  instrucUoo*.  Pr«*W«* 
No  charge  for  above  Informatlo*.  Clarwiee* 
Registered  Patent  Lawyer,  ^3*  Seew^ 
directly  across  street  from  Patent  OOea,  wa^ 
I.  a 


KITSELMAM'FEMCI 


“I  Saved  26X0  •  Woty*  "g*  ** 
Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  *1^ 

Wo  Pay  tho  "PreSEht.  'Wrtto  tOI 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  lawns  J 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Uept.  SOSMUMCMb  I 


court  it  is  a  desirable  arrangement  to 
use  one  end  of  4he  shed  as  the  Farm 
Shop.  The  drawing  shown  herewith  is 
a  suggested  shop  arrangement. 

Implement  sheds  should  be  at  least 
24  feet  wide  so  that  wagons  and  ma¬ 
chinery  may  be  backed  in  and  the  door 
closed  without  the  removal  of  the  tongue 
of  the  machine  or  wagon.  A  Farm  Shop 
should  be  at  least  16  feet  wide  so  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  to  work  around 
a  machine  or  wagon  on  the  shop  floor. 
In  this  plan  a  partition  is  placed  across 
the  building  at  16  feet  from  the  end. 
It  may  be  noted  that  this  partition  is 
boarded  up  on  the  machinery  and  wagon 
side.  This  is  to  place  the  studding  on 
the  shop  side  as  the  studs  make  good 
surfaces  for  fastening  farm  tools. 

The  ten  foot  door  which  is  indicated 
Is  wide  enough  to  admit  all  vehicles  and 
most  of  the  farm  machinery.  A  double 
rolling  door  is  suggested  and  is  pfeced 
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Planning  the  Farm  Shop 

And  a  List  of  a  Few  Simple  Tools  to  Equip  It. 

I  f  By  L.  M.  ROEHL  K  one  has  a  key  Ind 

buildings  are  ar- 

ranged  so  that  the  implement  shed  is  door  it  is  not  necessary  or  desirablTTo 
easily  accessible  from  a  central  yard  or  keep  the  tools  in  an  extra  cabinet  They 

can  be  kept  in  as  good  condition  and  as 
handy  in  the  place  indicated. 

E,  shows  the  location  of  a  cabinet  for 
keeping  a  supply  of  nails,  screws,  bolts, 
rivets,  washers,  nuts,  etc.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  have  this  cabinet  divided 
into  compartments  so  that  each  kind  of 
thing  has  a  place  and  then  tack  a  label 
on  each  place.  This  minimizes  annoy¬ 
ance  in  looking  for  what  is  wanted  in  a 
hurry. 

F,  is  a  suggested  location  for  the 
forge.  The  space  between  the  forge 
and  wall  is  suitable  for  placing  pieces 
of  iron. 

G,  shows  or  suggests  a  location  for 
the  farm  anvil.  A  piece  of  railroad  rail 
on  a  block  may  be  the  most  desirable 
for  the  work  required.  It  is  best  to 
have  it  loose  on  the  floor  so  that  it  may 
be  set  wherever  it  js  desired  to  use  it. 

H,  indicates  the  location  of  a  slack 
tub.  A  wooden  or  metal  pail  is  satis¬ 
factory. 

I,  represents  the  location  of  a  grinder. 
(This  also  is  a  portable  grinder  and  may 
be  placed  on  the  floor  wherever  it  is 
handiest  to  work  On  a  sickle,  axe  or 
other  tool. 

The  letter  J  indicates  space  on  the 
wall  for  placing  the  farm  tools  such  as 
rakes,  hoes,  shovels,  crowbars,  chains, 
rope,  clevises,  post  maul,  post  hole  dig- 
■  ger,  etc. 

K,  shows  a  location  for  a  harness  re¬ 
pair  case  in  which  are  to  be  kept  the 
tools  necessary  for  such  work  and  such 
harness  repair  parts  as  farmers  find  it 
desirable  to  keep  in  stock. 

On  brackets  built  on  the  wall  at  the 
letter  L  it  is  desirable  to  keep  a  supply 
of  lumber.  The  amount  and  kind  de¬ 
pending  on  the  needs  of  the  farm. 

Letter  M  represents  a  suggested  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  stove. 

Should  the  mechanical  work  on  the 
farm  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  drill  press  it  should  be  located 
at  the  rear  of  the  shop  between  the  two 
windows  as  indicated  by  the  letter  N. 

The  number  and  variety  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  tools  with  which  to  equip 
a  Farm  Shop  depends  on  the  size  and 
kind  of  farm,  hence  the  amount  and  va¬ 
riety  of  tools  necessary  and  also  the  skill 
possessed  by  the  farmer.  The  equip¬ 
ment  needed  on  a  f^uit  or  poultry  farm 
need  not  be  as  extensive  as  that  of  a 
dairy  or  general  farm. 

Following  is  a  list  of  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies  suggested  to  equip  the  shop  shown 
in  the  drawing  to  do  the  construction 
and  repair  work  arising  on  a  general 
farm. 


Floor  Layout  of  Shop 
at  5  feet  from  the  end  of  the  building. 
By  this  arrangement  the  door  does  not 
project  past  the  end  of  the  building 
when  driven  or  backed  straight  in  the 
doorway  at  center. 

Success  at  shop  work  depends  very 
largely  on  sufficient  light  to  be  able  to 
see  weH  at  any  point  on  the  shop  floor. 
To  provide  ample  light  four  windows 
are  suggested,  two  at  the  side  and  two 
at  the  rear  end.  One  of  those  at  the 
side  is  placed  7  feet  from  the  door  end 
of  the  shoj)  and  provides  good  light  for 
the  front  end  of  the  work  bench  and 
the  other  7  feet  from  the  back  end  so  as 
to  provide  good  light  for  the  rear  end 
of  the  work  bench  and  forge  corner  of 
the  shop.  One  of  the  two  rear  windows 
is  placed  near  the  wall  opposite  the 
work  bench  so  as  to  throw  light  along 
the  back  wall.  Double  hung  windows 
are  preferable  as  they  can  be  opened 
and  the  shop  ventilated  during  warm 
weather  or  to  let  out  smoke  from  the 
forge  or  gases  from  gasoline  engines. 

A  concrete  floor  and  door  approach,, 
h  suitable  for  a  Farm  Shop. 

The  letter  A  in  the  drawing  repre- 
•ents  the  work  bench.  The  drawing 
shows  a  bench  two  feet  wide  and  eight 
feet  long.  A  wider  bench  would  take 
•P  too  much  of  the  floor  space.  Some 
Workmen  like  to  have  the  bench  fastened 
to  the  wall  of  the  shop.  Others  rather 
kave  it  portable  so  that  it  may  be 
^rawn  out  on  the  floor  for  such  work  as 
ton  be  handled  better  in  that  way. 

B,  represents  a  wood  working  vise 
bod  is  placed  as  it  is  so  that  long  boards 
■**y  be  held  to  work  on  to  good  ad- 
^tage.  “ 

Q  shows  the  location  of  the  metal 
Working  vise  at  the  rear  of  the  bench 
•«r  the  metal  working  equipment  and 
■  front  of  a  window  where  the  light  is 
Ifood  for  the  work. 

^  P»  represents  the  wall  space  over  the 
bench  where  it  is  desirable  to 
■tep  the  wood  and  metal  working  tools. 


Carpentry  Tools 

1 — 16  oz.  bell  faced  straight  claw  hammer 
1 — 26  in.  rip  saw,  6  teeth  per  Inch 
1 — 24  In.  cross  cut  hand  saw,  8  teeth  per 
inch  — 

1 — set  of  auger  bits 

1— expansion  bit 

1 — brace,  10  In.  sweep 

1— %  In.  screw  driver  bit 

1 — auger  bit  file 

1 — Rose  countersink 

1 — ^Jack  plane,  14  In.  long,  2  In.  biado 

1 — 10  in.  draw  knife 

1 — wood  carpenter’s  level,  28  In. 

1 — 2  ft.,  4  fold,  all  metal  bound  ml# 

1 — 12  In.  half  round  wood  file 
1—12  In.  flat  file 

1 — 5  In.  extra  slim  taper  triangular  •« 
1—6  In.  slim  taper  triangular  file 
1 — 6  In.  regular  taper  triangular  flte 
1 — pair  pliers 

8 — wood  chisels  14.  1  In. 

1 — 12  In.  combination  square 
1 — ^wooden  mallet 

1 —  hand  saw  set  (pistol  grip) 

2 —  screw  drivers,  4  In.  and  8  In. 

1 — ^24  In.  steel  square 

1— nail  set 

1— combination  oilstone,  medium  aad  8ne 

♦—putty  knife 

1—24  Inch  pinch  bar 

1 — Sf/s  lb.  hatchet,  314  In-  Wade 

1 — pair  8  In.  dividers 

1 — marking  gauge 

♦—glass  cutter 

{Continued  on  Page  9Ii 
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—HALF  AS  OFTEN— 

There’s  twice  as  much  plant  food  in  International  Multiple-' 
btrength  Fertilizer  as  there  is  in  standard,  fertilizer. 

“Tvvice  the  value  in  plant  food— but  not  twice  the  price!”  Think 
ot  the  saving  in  handling,  the  saving  in  hauling  and  drilling! 

analysis  indicates  a  unit  of  plant  food.  Thus  an 
contains  twice  as  much  plant  food  as 

a  4-8-4. 

All  International  Fertilizers  are  made  up  well  in  advance  of  the 

shipping  season.  This  insures  thoroughly  cured  goods  which 
drill  easily. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  JJs  about 


Internadonal 

feHiliz§fs  ^ 


Dealers 

INTERNATIONAL  MUL- 
JTPLE-STRENGTH  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.  IT  PAYS. 


Poultry  Raisers 

Feed  FOS-FOR-US.  The 
Phosphate -Lime  Grit. 

ITnte  us  to^ay  Xdriu  for  Booklet. 

iUiniiiiiiigiiBfiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyimi 

^ntcYllCltioflttl  c^sHcultuTul  CoTpOTQtioft\ 

Dept.  A  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 

boston  buffalo  HOULTON.  me.  CINCINNATI 

I  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  about 
INTERNATIONAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 

Name _ 


Address^ 
Town _ 


State. 


Before  You  Buy  an  Engine 

Lrt  me  tell  you  how  thousands  of  farmers  are  saving  time  and  money  with 
toe  only  engine  designed  and  built  for  farm  work— The  Edwards  Farm 
togine.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  is  diSerent  from  any  other  engine- 
how  this  one  engine  will  fill  your  silo  or  nm  your  washing  machine,  or 
do  practically  every  power  job  on  your  farm;  how  it  is  changed  from  a 
I  H.  P.  all  the  way  up  to  a  6  H.  P. — how  it  saves  fuel, 
starts  without  cranking,  how  it  does  not  have  to  be  fastened 
down,  does  not  vibrate,  is  light  and  easy  to  move  from 
one  job  to  another,  yet  is  rugged  and  durable — and  how 
it  has  made  good  with  farmers  for  eight  years. 

Read  What  Users  Say 


Get  the  Facts  about 
MY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Yoo  risk  nothing.  Just  send  me  your  name 
and  address,  and  without  the  slightest  cost  or 
•mcation.  I  will  send  you  all  of  the  facts  about  this 
aemarkable  engine,  tell  you  how  it  will  do  practically 
oary  power  job  on  your  farm,  and  give  you  all  of  the 
details  of  my  liberal  free  trial  ofier.  Write  today. 


Clarence  Rutledge,  of  Ontario,  says:  “Have 
given  my  Edwards  four  years’  steady  work  and 
like  it  fine.  Runs  28-in.  saw,  8-in.  grinder,  ensi¬ 
lage  cutter  and  does  all  chores.  Have  had  tea 
other  engines.  The  Edwards  beats  them  all,’* 
G.  N.  Jerd  of  Vermont  says:  “'Would  not 
buy  any  other  engine  at  one-half  the  price.” 

“fills  a  long  ielt  want  for  us  farm¬ 
ers;  Joars  of  hard  service  and  not  a  cent  for 
repairs;  ’  ‘A  little  giant  for  work;”  “has  any¬ 
thing  beat  I  ever  saw  in  the  shape  of  an  engine.” 
Don’t  buy  an  engine  until  you  get  the  facts 
about  this  marvelous  engine.  There  is  na 
obligation.  Write  now. 

The  Edwards  Motor  Compant 

533  Main  St.^  Springfield,  Obto 
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B  A  B  Y  IJ  CHICKS 


January  Chicken  Chatter 

Lj.  H.  Hiscock  Talks  on  Hen  House  Managemen 


STURDY 
PUREBRED 
HIGH-ECe-YIELD 

Egg  Layers— Profit  Payers 

No  wonder  our  chicks  live  and  thrive— and  quickly  g;et  down  to  the  businera 
of  Droducing  eggs  for  your  profit.  The  secret  of  their  success  lies  m_  the 
Vigorous,  healthy  stock  from  which  we  breed  them.  These  parent  bird^ 
carefully  culled  for  best  egg  works,  live  a  natural  farm-range  hfe,  insurms 
offspring  that  cannot  fail  to  produce  results. 

They’re  now  show  birds  but  letters  from  thousands  of  pleased  customers 
show  that  they  can— and  do— lay  eggs,  especially  during  winter  months 
when  prices  are  highest 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANl5oTTES 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed  anywhere  within  12M  miiea. 
Write  TODAY  for  1925  Cataiog— FREE. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  FRENt^It?WN,  N.  J. 

-  Association. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 
Everv  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  prodnced  from  flocks  culled  and  banded  by 
experts  appointed  by  Ohio  State  University. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  OR  50  100  300  500  1,000 

White.  Brown  and  Bnff  Leghorns . -$  7.00  13.00  38.00  62.00  120.00 

8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00  140.00 

wTndoner  . .  8-50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

n  .  —  11-00  21.00  6LOO  100.00  190.00 

M  “xed  bS  ChicrsTn^i  a’c'cVedited)..  100  -  $12.00  straight 
1004  jLive  Delivery.  Postpaid  to  your  door,  Expresa  charges  collect 
CaMdir  Send  r7mittance  with  order.  Circular  free.  Don  t  delay. 
^  Order  Now.  Direct  From  This  Ad. 

Dept  17  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  0.  S.  A 


CLOSELY  allied  witli  ventilation  is 
the  whole  subject  of  sanitary  care 
of  the  poultry  house.  Disease,  which  is 
often  the  result  of  poor  sanitation,  is 
many  times  the  Waterloo  of  poultry  en¬ 
terprises.  While  our  chickens  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  yet  the  confinement  of  winter,  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperatirre,  im¬ 
proper  housing — these  are  elemerits 
which,  even  though  not  necessarily^dis- 
astrous,  may  stifle  egg  production  and 
cut  into  the  profits  of  a  good  winter  egg 
market. 

It  seems  like  a  hardship  on  the  birds 
to  keep  hens  cooped  up  in  a  house  for 
several  months.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  giving  them  the  best  care  possible. 
A  good,  deep  floor  litter  is  hardly  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  large  run  outdoors,  but, 
from  the" standpoint  of  exercise,  it  does 
keep  biddy  hustling.  If  she  has  to 
scratch  for  all  her  food,  she  will  have  a 
day’s  work  cut  out  for  her. 


The  Eagle  Rest  Hatchery 


PURE  BRED 


Hits  V/VL.UE 

(Ohio  Accredited) 


CH1CK.S 


(QUALITY 

APPROVED  By  , 

ORO  POTLTBT IMPWVIHCHTACM 


RfEEN  STANDARD  VARIETIES  from  healthy,  free  rang^ 
utility  carefully  inspected,  culled,  mated  and  leg  bande’d  by  a  licensed 
graduate  in  Poultry  Husbandry  from  Ohio  State  University.  Our 
high  grade  chicks  are  being  produced  from  flocks  with  high  egg  rec¬ 
ords,  with  pen  matings  in  connection.  Big  combination  offer.  In  order 
that  you  may  know  what  Ohio  Accredited  and  our  High  Grade  chick* 
stand  for,  you  must  have  our  illustrated  catalog.  It  is  free. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &;  BREEDING  CO. 

dept.  2,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  In  our 
breeding  flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  CuUed  for  egg  production  and 
quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we  wiU  prove  to  you  that 
U  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatehini  them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks 
that  have  pleased  tliousands  of.  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties.  ComtoaUon 
olTcrs.  Valuable  book  given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sliteentli 
year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  Hish  St,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS— QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure-bred,  sturdy,  vigorous  youngsters,  Vull  of  vitality,  bred  from  free  ra^e  healthy, 
pure-bred  hens;  Hogan-tested  and  bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  production.  Three  large 
hatches  each  week.  Chicks  are  all  shipped  by  special  delivery  parcel  post 
safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed  10  %  books  order  any  date  after  Feb.  15th  Circular  free 


Varieties  Price/ on 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  i.  Reds,  Anconas  . 

White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants 


50 
,$  '7.00 
8.00 
.  9.00 

15.00 


100 

$14.00 

16.00 

17.00 

30.00 


300 

$40.00 

47.00 

50.00 

80.00 


500  1000 

$ff7.0«  $130.00 

77.00  150.00 

82.00  160.00 


SHERIDAN  POULTR'Y  FARMS,  Box  55,  Sheridan,  Pa 


“TH6R-0-BREP”  Baby  Chicks 

SCI  iwr  AUrt  I 


“LIVE  AND  LAY 

They  live  because  they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and  gained  In 
vigor  tor  generations.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested,  and  culkd  •’J^sh-eBB- 
DOwer  stock.  White,  Brown,  BuR"  Leghorns;  Barred  and  bTiite  Rocks,  Rhode  Mand  Reds, 
Conas  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  IVyandottes,  12e,  and  up.  Order  early, 
and  be  ’sure  of  delivery  wlien  you  want  them.  100%  live  deUve^  guaranteed.  Writs  oow 
for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


The  Litter  Is  All-Important 

Various  things  are  available  for  floor 
litter,  ranging  all  the  way  from  dry 
leaves  to  various  kinds  of  straw.  A 
bedding  of  wheat  straw  six  or  eight 
inches  deep  is  an  ideal  floor  covering, 
wheat  straw  being  the  best,  because  it 
breaks  up  and  does  not  tend  to  pack 
down,  as  do  oat  a<id  barley  straw.  An¬ 
other  good  litter  often  available  on  a 
farm  is  hay  seed.  Fpr  floors  that  tend 
to  be*  damp,  no  litter  is  more  valuable 
than  this  because  of  its  high  capacity 
for  absorption. 

The  life  of  a  Iftter  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  its  condition.  When  it  gets 
dirty,  damp,  and  soggy,  it  should  be  re¬ 
newed.  By  shaking  it  up  with  a  fork 
every  three  or  four  days  its  life  can  be 
lengthened.  Failure  to  clean  dropping 
boards  or  spaces  under  the  roosts  will 
do  much  to  rapidly  destroy  the  value  of 
a  clean  floor.  It  is  a  serious  mistake 
not  to  have  dropping  boards  arranged 
beneath  the  perches,  because  manure 
falling  on  a  floor  tends  to  do  two  things: 
foul  the  litter  itself, 'and  a  dirty  litter 
means  a  correspondingly  dirty  supply  of 
eggs  to  clean  every  day. 

Handling  Mash  Hoppers  and  Water 
Fountains, 

To  keep  the  floor  In  ishape  there  are 
two  other  conditions  that  are  worth 
noticing.  If  you  feed  a  wet  mash  ot  any 
kind  of  wet  food,  it  does  not  take  long 
to  rig  up  a  trough.  It  is  a  more  cleanly 
way  to  feed  the  hens  and  it  will  save 
waste  and  souring  on  the  floor.  Also,  if 
the  hens  do  not  clean  up  the  feeding  at 
the  allotted  time,  it  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  remove  it  quickly  and  easily. 

Water  fountains  are  another  cause  for 
w’orry.  First,  they  need  to  be  anchored 
so  that  they  cannot  be  spilled  with  their 
contents  onto  the  floor.  Secondly,  they 
need  some  sort  of  a  cover;  hens  seem  to 
delight  in  the  attempt  to  walk  on  water, 
and  they  certainly  make  poor  ducks 
when  they  fall  in.  But  the  water  a  bird 
spills  can  work  mischief  with  the  quality 
of  the  straw.  If  the  weather  is  warm, 
the  straw  in  the  vicinity  of  the  drinking 
fountain  '  will  become  saturated  with 
moisture;  if  it  is  cold,  you  have  a  steady 
accumulation  of  ice  ready  to  melt  into 
or  all  over  the  floor  the  minute  it  thaw*. 


monia.  Cold  air  is  not  unhealthy,  hut 
when  it  comes  into  a  hen-house,  bring  i* 
in  where  it  will  not  strike  or  play  upo’! 
the  hens  to  their  disadvantage  and  per. 

The  labor  involved  in  keeping  up  * ' 
flock  of  hens  is  not  great.  __Tlie  retun^J 
in  increased  egg  profit  will  more  thar 
offset  the  labor.  A  hen  responds  to  gooc' 
care.  Are  you  gi'dng  her  all  she  ought 
to  have  for  her  comfort? — L.  H.  Hiscock. 

What  Breed  Shall  We  Raise? 

I  KNOW  an  Iowa  farmer  who  has 
never  made  a  success  in  raising  poul¬ 
try  and  is  constantly  switching  from  one 
breed  to  another  in  the  vain  hope  that 
he  may  yet  find  the  breed  that  will  prove 
profitable  for  him.  He  does  not  appear 
to  realize  that  the  trouble  lies  with  him¬ 
self,  and  not  with  the  breed.  In  this 
particular  case,  it  is  inadequate  housing 
and  improper  feeding  that  is  responsible 
..  for  his  failure  to  make  poultry  raising 
pay.  No  breed  of  poultry  can  surmount 
such  obstacles  and  pay  a  profit. 

That  brings  up  the  question:  ‘Ts  there 
any  one  breed  that  is  best  for  the  farm¬ 
er  to  raise?’**  The  best  poultry  authori¬ 
ties  claim  there  is  no  one  best  breed  for 
the  farm.  Selection  of  breed  is  largely 
a  matter  of  personal  preference.  Some 
farmers  specialize  on  egg  production, 
and  therefore  want  one  of  the  lighter 
breeds,  but  here  again  the  question  of  I 
color  and  type  enters  in,  as  \^ell  asl 
color,  size  and  type  of  egg.  Many  like'j 
white  fowls,  hut  the  black,  brown,  huff' 
(Continued  on  Page  Qi) 


More  Eggs—More  -Money 

Tit  Bit.  niujlraled  POULTRY  MAGAZINE 

3m  -Ik.  Tells  wliat  you  must  know  to  I 
fflontlis  poultry.  Facts 

tOT  only  upon  experience.  Send 

lUC  dime  today  for  Special  trial 
offer.  Poultry  Book  Catalog  Free !  _ 

The  Poultry  Item,  Box  22  Sellcrsville,  P*« 


MOiSSS,.: 
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PREVENT  LEG  WEAKNESS 

Raise  nil  tbe  chicks.  Increase  egg  production,  ^t 
bigger  hatches  by  feeding  VINELAND  BRAND  PURE 
RAW  COD  LIVER  OIL.  Quart  can 
(3  lbs.)  75  cents.  Gallon  can  (11  i 
lbs.)  $1.85.  Add  postage.  Ask  for , 

Free  Book  on  Vitamins. 

eUARANTY  EGG  CORP. 

Dept.  5,  Newark,  N.  J. 


rREIGHT 
PREPAID 
Made  of 

,  California  - -  .  , 

i  Redwood,  covered  ■witbj 
» galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  air  space  between,  i 

140  EOe  WCBBATOR  BROODER  $19.75 

260  EOe  IRCUBftTOR,  4  23.50 

260  EGG  IRCDBATOR,  *>TH  BR00DM  82.90 

30  day*’  trial— 

■  IneubDtorCo'jodaS  Racine,^. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Heavy  ^yers ! 


FREE 


Kerr’s  special  mating  Lively  Chicks  are 
sired  by  birds  raised  on  our  own  breed¬ 
ing  farms.  Pullets  of  these  strains  have 
just  won  high  honors  for  us  in  the  Vine- 
land  and  Bergen  County  Egg  Laying 
Competitions. 

Kerr’s  utility  Lively  Chicks  are  pure¬ 
bred  born  egg  producers.  We  guarantee 
100%  live  delivery  of  healthy,  vigorous 
chicks  on  every  order./  _ 

Chicks  from  these  fine  strains  will  lay 
in  five  months’  time.  Our  booklet,  “How 
to  raise  baby  chicks — and  make  them  lay 
in  five  months,’’  tells  you  how  to  get 
these  splendid  results.  Sent  free  upon 
request,  together  with  “The  Chick  Out¬ 
look  for  1925’’  and  list  of  low  prices. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
(Member  Interaationel  Baby  Chick  Aesociatim) 
Box  10,Frenclitowii,  N.  J.  Box  10,  Newark,  N,  J. 
Box  10,  Spriagfitld,  Man.  Box  10,  Syracate,  M.  T. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

all  from  our  own  strain  of 

Hardy  Northern  Grown  Stock 

state  Certified  Free  from  White  Diarrhoea 
Our  February  hatched  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  make 
priced  broilers  and  wonderful  winter  layers.  NatursiV 
adapted  to  winter  brooding:  bred  for  egg '  production 
vigor.  IVe  guarantee  100%  safe  delivery.  Our  catalol 
will  Interest  you. 

MAPLE  HILL  FARMS,  Member  !.  B.  C.  A.,  Walpol^  N.  H. 

A'  I  -•“''•gHT  chicks  —  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Hardy  chicks  from  select,  pure-bref 
flocks  Inspected  and  leg  banded  bf 
experts  trained  and  licensed  W 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  modern  “Home’’  Hatch¬ 
ery  conducted  by  the  Wright  farallf 
who  take  pride  In  their  chid*  . 
Kight  varieties,  foremost  stralm.  W  I 
guarantee  100%  Uve  delivery.  ON 
our  catalog  and  learn  all  ahi* 
Wright’s  Accredited  chicks, 

Wriglu  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Peebles,  OW 


Look  Out  for  Drafts 

There  is  one  other  thing.  In  my  ar¬ 
ticle  on  ventilation  I  spoke  of  the  need 
of  fresh  air.  Yet,  from  the  standpoint 
of  health,  nothing  is  worse  for  a  hen 
than  exposure  to  cold  air  drafts.  In 
other  words,  wherever  your  hen  is  she 
needs  protection.  A  crack  in  the  floor, 
a  crack  in  the  wall  where  birds  stand  or 
feed,  a  crack  or  an  opening  in  the  wall 
where  the  roosts  are  placed,  these  are 
serious  obstacles  to  a  hen’s  health;  they 
may  give  her  colds  or  roup  or  pneu- 


BABY  CHICKS 
Ducklings 

75  Varieties  Selected  Stock  , 
Free  Catalogue.  Delivery  Guaranteed 

CLARK'S  HATCHERY,  Dept  M. 

East  Hartford,  Ct 

_  ^ 

QUALITY  CHICKS— EGGS 

Barron  S.  C.  Whit#  LeghirM,  BamI  •  ] 
Whito  Roekx,  R.  I.  RedJ.  J.  B.  «l»*ti.  » 

Chlcki  ar«  hatched  from  pure  bred,  e*fp°w  i 
selected,  free  range  stock.  They  are 
and  absolutely  healthy.  I  off«  axeepU^  i 
„  quaUty  at  low  prleea.  Leghoni^  15«  .eaw , 
heavy  varieties,  16e.  Special  matlngi  at  propor«*»"| 
prleea.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalo*  Fwa. 

C.  H.  LONGENECKER,  Rox  40,  Ellzabem***.  »■ 
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Standard  Carbide  Stockholders  to  Meet 

set  rule  as  to  when  taxes  become  a  llerf. 
is  Sometimes  the  lien  arises  the  moment  of 
assessment;  sometimes,  not  until  the  taxes 
are  due  and  payable,— this  latter  being  the 
more  general  rule.  Hence,  you  must  find 
out  when  the  assessment  was  made  and 
when  it  became  a  lien.  If  it  became  a 
you  sold  to.  the  present  owner, 


The  next  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Farmers  Standard  Carbide 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  the  Court 
House  in  Plattsburg,  New  York,  at  10 
A.  AI.,  Saturday,  January  24,  1925.  The 
attorney  in_  Plattsburg  who  has  been 
watching  this  matter  for  us,  has  received 

a  letter  from  Hon.  Victor  F.  Boire,  .  _  _ _  „ 

Chairman  of  the  new  Board  of  Directors,  lien  before  you  sold  to.  the  present  owner, 
and  for  the  _  information  of  our  readers  you  are  responsible  therefor.  We  suggest' 
we  quote  this  letter:  therefore,  that  you  inquire  of  your  county 

‘'The  report  of  the  Engineers  and  tfeasurer  as  to  when  said  tax  became  a 
experts  who  are  now  working:  on  the  lien. 


What  Does  “Adverse  Posses 
sion”  Mean? 


Plattsburg,  The  best  course  to  fol 

lovr  at  present  is  to  await  the  report  •'Will  you  please  give  me  the  ownership 
of  the  investigators.  af  land  where  fence  has  been  built  by  my 

“We  have  succeeded,  I  believe,  in  maintained  by  me 

keeping  the  creditors  at  bay  until  the  ago.  land  ad  joiner  me  ^vms‘  sow  ^Thl 
time  of  the  meeting.^  the  line  surveyed 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  survey  falls  about  one 

of  Directors,  Mr.  Samuel  Null  re-  York  ”w?th  ^^e^ent"  S  State  of  New 
si^ed  as  President,  and  Mr.  J.  c.  "f^hbor  compel  me  t^remove^  the  prel^^^ 
Edwards  of  New  York  City,  who  preslnt^ su^wiv^”  the  ll^t  ?^nd 

represents  a  large  number  of  stock-  County,  n  t  Chautauqua 

holders  from  Maryland,  his  old  home,  1 T  . -r  ,  . 

was  elected  President,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  I  ^  opinion  that  if  the  lahcHn  ques- 
Allen  of-  Plattsburg,  was  elected  held  adversely  by  you  or 

Vice-President.  father  for  more  than  20  years,  title 

“It  is  hoped  at  this  meeting  we  thereto  is  in  you  by  what  is  called'  “ad- 
wiU  have  enough  proxies 'to  authorize  verse  possession”.  The  facts  eiven  in  vonr 
the  company  to  do  business,  either  letter  indicate  that  your  title  has  become 
attempt  to  reorganize  or  sell.  It  is  absolute  by  invocation  of  thi! 
quite  important  that  this  power  be  your  neighbor  WC?  ^  doc  rine.  If 

given  the  company  or  the  property  LTL  f ??  removal  of  the 

will  probably  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  should  make  him  bring  an  action 

creditors  or  at  a  mortgage  foreclo-  ejectment,  and  in  defense  thereto  ynur 
sure,  and  it  makes  all  the  difference  attorney  will  assert  that  title  to  the  dis- 
in  the  world  the  amount  this  prop-  puted  property  is  in  you. 

erty  will  bring,  whether  it  is.  sold  at  _ 

a  forced  sale  or  not. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  the  property  HoW  We  Do  BusiTJpqQ 

IS  not  to  be  sold,  the  proxies  are  * 

necessary  to  give  the  company  the  ORDER  that  you  may  understand 

authority  to  do  the  necessary  reor-  that  our  guarantee  back  of  our  adver- 
ganizing.  tisers  really  means  what  it  says  -wc 

At  present  there  are  not  enough  would  like  to  refer  a  moment  t^  ’ 
proxies  to  authorize  either  course  of  interesting  1  ^ 

action,  and  while  the  proxies  are  still  conclnderf  '^h  has  just  been 

coming  in,  they  are  coming  in  rather  ^  r.  one  ot  our  advertisers 

slowly  and  it  is  necessary  that  an  ef-  oervice  Bureau.  \\  hen  adver- 

fort  be  made  to  get  the  rest  of  the  ^'s^™cnts  are  received  by  American  Agri- 
stockholders  to  send  their  proxies  culturist,  they  arc  very  carefully  checked 
fri.”  with  the  view  to  Icttino-  _ _ 


The  tools  of  national 


The  American  people  lead  the  world  in  the  efficiency 
of  industry.  Who  can  5ay  what  part  of  their  success 
IS  due  to  the  superior  implements  they  use.  This  much 
we  know.  They  have  the  world’s  best  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  for  their  communication,  and  they  use  it  without 
parallel  among  the  races  of  the  earth.  To  this  end  tele¬ 
phone  service  must  be  equipped  -with  proper  tools. 

^  The  tools  of  management.  Bell  System  executives, 
rising  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  know  telephony, 
mmt  share  our  responsibility  to  the  public,  most  of 
whom  are  telephone  users,  shareholders  or  workers., 

The  tools  of  service.  The  national,  two-billion- 
dollar  Bell  System,  handling  fifty-eight  million  tele¬ 
phone  calls  a  day,  must  be  enlarged  and  e^^tended 
while  in  use. 

The  tools  of  forecast.  We  must  continue  to  know 
the  rapid  ^and  complex  growth  of  communities  and 
make  provision  in  advance,  so  that  the  telephone  will 
be  ready  when  needed. 

The  tools  of  supply.  The  Western  Electric  Com- 
iJany,  our  manufacturing  and  purchasing  department, 
its  factories  manned  by  40,000  workers,  assures  us 
that  extension  of  facilities  need  never  be  interrupted,] 

We  must  have  the  best  tools  of  finance,  of  invention, 
of  everything  else,  in  order  to  continue  serving  the 


your  saw  direct  atlowest  factory  pricey 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend¬ 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10. 

Hertzler&Zook  C.  HlAf 
Portable  Wood  9  AW 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc. 

attached.  Lowest 

and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Madeof 
iara2iUed>r^  materials,  $10,000.00 

onr  guar- 

engines, 

‘  r  mixer 


priced  practical  saw  made.''*C^: 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices. 

laraateed^p.  bokd  ~baek's"' 
m\^  snteel 

catalog  showing 
saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
and  fence.  Ford  &  Fordeon 
Attachments,  etc. 
surprising  bargains, 

HERTZLERaZOOKCO. 

■'  Box  44 


fil  8*P^^ew,  — / 

E»  ©  w,  _  X. . . 

£asy-Pay>  ^'5: - 

Flan,  Full  year  to  pay, 

30  DAYS  TRSAL 

Try  any  American  Separator, 
in  your  own  way,  at  our  risk.  If  it 
is  not  the  closest  skimmer,  easiest 
to  turn  and  clean,  and  best  Separ~  ' 
stor  for  the  least  money,  return  1 
at  our  expense  and  every  cent  I 
received  promptly  refunded.  ' 

Wrtte  now  Sor  free  catalog 

Low  prices  andL,iberalEasv*pay'pIail 
We  ship  from  stock  nearest  you 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box ,  u.  D  BainbridKe.  N.  Y. 


Believiite,  Pa. 


engine  80  days.  Thoi.  make  email  monthly  ^ 

Tested  8  times  before  shipped.  uT® 
or  Gasoline,  Sizes  IV  2V  2V 

FREEBOOKp®®!^  to  Know  Better 

OnAWAMFG.CO..  Desk  105 1-C 


'  Prices  slashed— and 
freight  now  prepaid 
anywhere  I  Famous 


Ig  Peerless  quality.  Get  kl/  jO"  ' 
the  new  Peerless  Bargain  Book  befora 
r  _  you  spend  a  cent  for  Fence,  Barb  Wire, 
St,el  Posts,  Gates.  Roofing  or  Paints.  Wait  for 
oor  prices.  Write  forl04-paire  FREE  CATALOG. 
,  "'^ERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

01  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Split  Hickory  farm  wagons,  buggies, 


harness,  farm  trucks, 
t  r  0  e  k  wheels,  steel 
wheels,  and  milk  wag¬ 
ons  at  lowest  prices. 
Big  bargains  also  In 
all  kinds  of  roofing 
and  paints.  Send  for 
big  free  book  of  mer¬ 
chandise  bargains. 
SPLIT  HICKORY  FACTOBIfS,  Dept.  27,  Lawreocebnrg,  Ind. 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  goolina  Co.  QmnnTiir-^e.  24  Middletown,  Ohio 


nave  it  answered.  When  property  is  sold,  York,  for  $i8;  and  one  from  Mr.  Lewis 
the  title  deed  alw'ays  contains  a  covenant  I.  French,  of  Newport,  New  York,  for  $49. 
^^mst  encumbrances,  i.  e.,  the  seller  agrees  When  our  Service  Bureau  took  the  matter 
»at  no  liens  exist  against  it.  There  is  no  {Continued  on  Page  go) 


iHIS^NqiH&FgEE 

For  A.Whoi^iM6nthipsipx 

SlNDjte 


ALIFlTlME;  ROOiv 
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The  Trouble  Maker—  By  E.  R.  Eastman 


All  the  time  the  sheriff  was  talking 
the  lawyer  seem  to  be  growing 
taller  and  taller.  He  s^wung  a  long 
arm  with  outstretched  forefinger  so  sud¬ 
denly  over  his  head  and  down  toward 
the  other  man’s  face  that  the  litti-  sheriff 
involuntarily  stepped  backwards. 

“Bailed  out!  Bailed  outl”  he  shouted. 
“Don’t  talk  to  me  about  getting  him  out 
of  here!  I’’ve  been  up  trying  to  argue 
with  that  old  jackass  of  a  judge  to  fix 
the  bail  tonight  so  we  could  take  the 
boy  home,  and  he  wouldn’t  do  it.  By 
godfrey,  I’ll  show  him  he’s  run  things 
as  long  as  he  is  going  to  in  this  county! 

“He’d  have  been  hung  long  ago  in 
the  county  I  came  from,’’  said  the  sheriff. 
The  smile  came  back  to  the  lawyer’s 

face.  .  , 

“Let  the  farmers  come,”  he  said.  I  m 
sorry  for  you,  Dave,  but  it  s  about  time 
some  folks  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  count  for  something  in  this 
county!” 

“Someone  is  about  due  to  w'ake  up, 
all  right,”  agreed  the  sheriff  grimly. 
“The  trouble  is,  in  this  waking  up  busi¬ 
ness  by  a  mob,  the  wrong  person  gets 
the  waking.” 

‘Won’t  be  any  mob,”  said  Winslow. 
‘Tanners  have  too  much  common  sense 
to  do  anything  rash,  no  matter  how  mad 
they  get.  But  all  the  same,”  he  pre¬ 
dicted,  “some  folks  not  far  away  are 
due  for  a  surprise,  if  I  don’t  miss  my 
guess.  I’ll  bet  Jive  big  golden  doubloons, 
whatever  they  are,  that  young  Taylor 
sleeps  in  his  own  bed  tonight!” 

“And  I’ll  bet  five  golden  doubloons,** 
said  the  sheriff,  “that  if  I  ever  get 
through  with  this  job.  I’m  goin’  back 
to  the  wild  West,  where  I  came  from, 
where  a  man  can  get  a  little  peace  and 
quietl” 


From  the  jail,  Winslow  went  directly 
to  the  farm  bureau  office.  Although  it 
was  supper  time,  Bradley  was  still  at 
his  desk. 

“Dave  Messenger  tells  me  a  lot  of 
farmers  are  coming  here  tonight  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  Taylor  matter.  Is  that 
true?” 

“Right,”  said  Bradley,  “and  they  mean 
business,  too,  if  I’m  to  believe  what 
they  tell  me  over  the  telephone.” 

‘Well,  that’s  what  I’m  here  for, 
Bradley.  We — that  is,  you  and  I — have 
to  handle  a  ticklish  situation.” 

“Leave  me  out,”  said  the  county 
agent,  irritably,  “I’m  already  so  deep  in 
this  mess  that  I’ll  lose  my  job  when 
it’s  over,  if  it  ever  is.” 

“You’ll  lose  it  anyway,”  promised 
Winslow,  shaking  a  long  finger  emphat¬ 
ically  at  him,  “if  you  don’t  help  handle 
this  crowd  tonight.” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?”  Brad¬ 
ley  asked  sulkily. 

“Get  some  farmers  that  you  can  rely 
on,  and  have  them  pass  the  word  along 
the  streets  tonight  for  everyone  to  come 
to  the  hall  at  eight  o’clock.  Tell  them 
there’s  wdiere  the  firew^orks  wdll  be.  If 
we  can  get  them  inside  where  we  can 
talk  to  them  and  keep  them  quiet,  we 
can  hold  them.  You  give  them  reports 
on  the  strike  for  a  while,  then  lead  up  to 
this  Taylor  matter  and  call  on  me  as 
Jim’s  lawyer.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Well,  I’m  not  saying  just  what,  if 
you  don’t  mind.  Only  I  might  tell  you 
this,  that  old  Judge  Rising  has  bossed 
this  county  and  used  the  people  for  a 
football  about  as  long  as  he  is  going  to!” 

■  ‘What’s  that  got  to  do  with  the  milk 
strike?  ’^^e  don’t  want  to  get  any 
politics  mixed  up  in  this.” 

“That’s  all  right,  boy.  Politics  is  one 
of  the  things  that  ails  the  milk  business 
as  wrell  as  other  business.  If  you  will 
just  follow  my  lead  tonight,  you’ll  see 


a  little  politics  washed  out  of  the  milk  two  hundred;  and  finally  four  or  five 
business,  and  incidentally,  we'll  get  hundred  formed  a  silent,  hurrying 
young  Taylor  out  of  hock — kill  two  birds  ominous  mob. 
with  one  stone,  as  It  were.” 


Late  in  the  afternoon  the  farmers 
began  to  come.  Like  the  following 
of  the  pkd  piper,  they  were  of  all  kinds; 
tall  farmers,  short  farmers,  lean  far¬ 
mers,  fat  farmers;  farmers  with  grey 
hair  and  seamed  faces  of  the  years,  and 
farmers  on  whom  the  hand  of  time  had 
not  yet  rested  heavily;  farmers  with 
cars,  more  with  horse  rigs;  farmers  on 
foot,  and  even  some  of  the  younger 
ones  on  horseback.  For  hours  they  had 
been  drifting  in,  gathering  and  talking 
in  undertones  in  small  groups  all  over 
town. 

The  sheriff  saw  them  and  scowled; 
lawyer  Winslow  saw  them  and  smiled. 
One  saw  in  them  trouble,  the  other 
opportunity.  Thus  is  it  often  that  “one 
man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison.” 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Dave  Messenger  sat  gloomily  smok¬ 
ing  a  cigar  in  his  little  office  ia 
the  residence  part  of  the  jail.  It  had 
been  a  bad  day,  if  he  knew  the  signs,  the 
•worst  was  yet  to  come. 

Casually  looking  at  the  mild  Ijttk  man 
slumped  down  in  his  chair  in  the  lamp¬ 
light,  or  listening  to  his  soft  spoken 
drawl,  one  probably  would  have  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  the  stories  of  another 
chapter  in  his  life  which,  on  fairly  good 
authority,  had  been  told  about  him. 

Some  years  before,  so  the  story  w’cnt, 
Dave  had  been  a  rancher  who  by  hard 
work,  with  some  little  good  fortune 
thrown  in,  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
few  thousand  dollars  ahead.  A  group 
of  swindlers  posing  as  tourists  had  won 
his  confidence  and  taken  away  almost  all 


What  Has  Happened  So  Far 

Once  the  milk  strike  is  started,  sleepy  old  Speedtowa  begins  to 
worthy  of  its  name.  Jim  Taylor,  leader  of  the  stnking  forces,  has 
warned  against  violent  measures,  but  a  group  of  hot-headed  young 
farmers  hold  up  old  Johnny  Ball,  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  dump 
his  mUk  in  the  ditch.  Ball  and  his  hired  man.  Bill  Mead,  both  swear 
that  Jim  was  leader  of  the  group  of  masked  men,  and  much  against 
his  will.  Dave  Messenger,  the  peace-loving  sheriff  arrests  his  young 
friend.  John  Winslow,  a  Yankee  lawyer,  undertakes  to  defend  Jim  s 
case,  but  is  unable  to  induce  a  prejudiced  judge  to  admit  hun  to  bail. 

Aroused  by  the  unjust  arrest,  farmers  from  all  over  the  county 
hasten  to  town  to  protest.  Messenger  is  warned  they  are  coming. 


But  when  Lawyer  Winslow  made  his 
plans,  he  reckoned  -wfithout  young 
Greene,  for  he  and  his  followers  were 
also  among  those  present.  As  Greene 
was  hurrying  up  Water  Street  shortly 
after  dark,  one  of  his  allies  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  over  took  him. 

“Hey,  Greene,  goin’  to  the  meeting?” 
“What  meetin’?” 

“They’re  passin’  word  to  meet  in  the 
big  hall  at  eight  o’clock  tonight.” 

“More  pussy-footin’,”  said  Greene. 
“Let  them  pass  all  the  fool  words  they 
want  to!  We’re  here  for  somethin’  be¬ 
sides  meetings.  Too  much  talk.  Too 
many  meetings.  Time  for  action.  We  11 
hold  a  gathering  of  our  own.” 

The  two  men  whispered  together  for 
a  few  moments  and  then  Greene’s  lieu¬ 
tenant  hurried  away.  A  half  hour  later 
more  than  a  hundred  excited  men  faced 
Greene  back  of  the  Congregational 
church  on  Whig  street. 

“You  men  know  what  you’re  in  town 
tonight  for,”  he  told  them.  Jim  Tay¬ 
lor’s  in  jail  because  he’s  our  leader,  and 
because  some  scab  milk  was  spilled  this 
mornin’.  Every  minute  that  he  stays  in 
that  jail  is  an  added  insult  to  every 
farmer  in  this  county.” 

“That’s  right,”  shouted  half  a  dozen 
men,  “and  we’re  here  to  get  him  outl” 
“Sure  we  are,”  said  Greene.  “But  we 
can’t  do  it  by  holding  a  Ladies  Aid 
meetin’  up  to  the  town  hall.  They  v  e 
been  passing  the  word  along  ever  since 
ddlk  for  all  of  Us  to  come  up  there  at 
eight  o’clock.  The  whole  idea  is  to  keep 
us  from  doin’  something.” 

“We’ll  show  ’em!”  growled  a  man, 
standing  near  the  front  of  the  group. 
“We’ll  hold  a  meetin’  but  it’ll  be  at  the 
jail,  not  at  the  hall.” 

“All  right,”  said  Greene.  “Thought 
you’d  feel  that  way.  It’s  now  a  little 
after  seven  o’clock.  There’s  been  talk 
enough.  It’s  time  for  action.  Follow 
me,  and  we’ll  show  ’em  ■who  s  boss 
around  here!” 

“Let’s  go!”  they  shouted,  and  turned 
as  one  man  and  went  out  by  the  church, 
down  the  street;  a  hundred  men,  and 
then  as  group  after  group  joined  in, 


of  the  savings  of  a  lifetime.  His  wife 
had  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  little 
man  had  turned  what  was  left  of  his 
property  into  cash,  put  that  cash  in  hi» 
pocket,,  strapped  on  a  “forty-five”  and 
had  announced  he  was  going  to  get  the 
men  who  had  violated  his  hospitality  and 
taken  his  savings. 

For  six  years,  he  had  wandered  up 
and  down  the  ways  and  by-ways  of  all 
North  America.  His  quest  had  taken 
him  from  the  large  cities  of  Canada  to 
the  sugar  ranches  of  Cuba,  and  from 
Maine  to  California.  The  original  half 
dozen  confidence  men  had  grown 
steadily  until  Messenger  had  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  jailing  no  less  than  seventy- 
five  swindlers,  wire-tappers,  and  other 
criminals  of  the  underworld.  With  in- 
donjitable  spirit  he  had  never  wavered 
in  his  quest.  He  came  to  be  known  and 
respected,  and  wondered  at  by  officials 
in  a  dozen  states. 

When  he  came  to  settle  down  in 
Speedtown,  it  was  said  that  he  had  put 
the  last  man  of  the  original  gang  in  jaik 
Messenger  could  have  told  them  a  differ¬ 
ent  story,  but  he  did  not  talk.  The  other 
crooks  not  in  the  original  gang  whoin 
he  had  not  run  dow-ii^were  merely  inci¬ 
dental.  They  had  come'fo  his  attention, 
gotten  in  his  way,  and  had  been  elimi¬ 
nated  as  a  side-line  effort  in  the  interests 
of  law  and  order. 

The  citizens  of  Speedtown  heard  this 
story  about  Messenger,  but  most  of 
them  did  not  believe  it.  They  saw  only 
a  mild  little  man  who  seemed  chiefly  in¬ 
terested  in  attending  to  his  own  busi¬ 
ness.  A  close  observer  might  have 
noted  the  small  fine-drawn  lines  carved 
in  his  smiling  face,  and  wondered  at  that 
intangible  something  in  his  eyes  which 
gave  the  impression  of  looking  through 
and  beyond  one  to  the  immeasurable  dis¬ 
tances  beyond  the  horizon. 

“Confound  this  rotten  job,  anyway,** 
he  muttered  to  himself.  “I’d  like  to  be 
right  out  there  with  them  men.  Milk 
business  is  rotten,  and  it  ain’t  the  only 
business  that  needs  cleanin’  tip  in  this 
county.  If  we  had  a  few  less  politicians, 


a  lot  of  honest  citizens  wouldn’t  be  roaj 
ing  around  here  tonight.  Talk  abo/ 
the  wild  Westl  If  this  milk  fight  la^ 
another  week,  the  West  will  be  a  Si 
day  school  picnic  in  comparison.  Gettif 
old,  I  guess — used  to  like  a  fuss — ” 

Some  one  was  shouting  outside. 

“Well,  there  they  are,”  said  Dave 
stoically.  Then  he  took  his  feet  off  of 
his  desk,  arose,  stretched  himself,  put 
on  his  coat,  and  strolled  out  on  the  little 
stoop  on  the  jail  side  of  the  building. 

The  street  was  packed  with  men.  Most 
of  them  were  tr3dng  to  talk  at  the  same 
time.  Dave  stood  for  a  moment  quietly 
looking  at  them  before  they  saw  him. 
When  they  did,  they  became  silent. 

“Evenin,’  boys,”  the  sheriff  said  in  hi* 
pleasant  drawl.  “What  can  I  do  fof 
you?  If  it’s  lodgin’s  you  want,  I’l* 
sorry,  but  I  haven’t  accommodationi 
enough  to  go  round.” 

Dan  Greene  stepped  forward. 

“You  know  what  we  want.  Messen¬ 
ger,”  he  growled,  “and  we  hope  you’re 
goin’  to  be  sensible  and  avoid  trouble." 

“Never  went  around  the  corner  to 
avoid  it,  when  it  was  necessary  trouble," 
said  the  sheriff.  He  did  not  raise  hii 
voice,  ’and  his  low-spoken  drawl  "was 
a  little  more  pronounced  than  usual;  but 
it  carried  up  and  down  the  street  to 
every  man. 

Greene  started  to  argue. 

“We  warn  you  not  to  make  any  resist¬ 
ance.  This  crowd  means  business.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  a  man  standing 
near  Greene.  “We  mean  business.  Mes¬ 
senger,  and  the  sooner  you  realize  it* 
the  better  it  will  be  for  5'ou.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it  for  a  moment,”  sai4 
the  sheriff,  “but,  boys,  don’t  make  any 
mistakes.  I  mean  business,  too.” 

“Aw.  shut  up  the  fool  talkin’  and  gd 
out  of  the  way,”  shouted  a  farmer. 

“Not  jest  yet,”  said  Dave 
‘This  county  is  supposed  to  be  civilized^ 
governed  by  law  and  order,  and  a  coupl* 
of  years  ago  when  you  fellers  elected  me, 
I  swore  to  uphold  the  law.”  He  paused 
briefly  and  then  added,  “I  expect  to  6» 
it.” 

“Don’t  talk  to  us  about  elections,’^ 
said  Greene,,  and  then  added  quietly  "vit 
don’t  hav&  a  word  to  say  about  -vvho’l 
elected,  and  3'ou  know  it.  The  politicians 
attend  to  that.” 


A  GIANT  of  a  man,  without  a  h^ 
but  -with  a  great  shock  of  ha^ 
cro-w^ded  his  fellows  aside  and  stepped 
up  beside  Greene. 

“Too  much  gab!”  he  growled.  “Gel 
out  of  the  way,  we  tell  you,  before  yo« 

get  hurt!”  , 

The  crowd  began  to  mill  and  pus* 
and  those  in  front,  moved  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  from  behind,  started  to  close  in. 
was  all  that  was  needed.  Instantly  thers 
was  pandemonium.  Talk  changed  t# 
shouts,  and  the  shouts  to  an  incoherent 
roar.  Voices  shriller  or  louder  than  th« 
others  rose  above  the  general  noise. 
“Down  with  him!” 

“Away  with  him!” 

“To  H—  with  him!** 

“Taylor!” 

“Give  us  Taylor!” 

Others  took  up  this  last  cry,  until  vm 
were  all  shouting  Taylor’s  name 

unison.  ^  . 

The  little  sheriff  stood  leaning  forwa*® 
without  moving  a  muscle,  watched  the* 

surge  toward  him.  ^  . 

One  second  they  saw  him  with  ar» 
hanging  carelessly  at  his  side; 
instant,  he  held  a  “forty-five  m  . 
hand.  So  quickly  was  it  done  that  0*^ 
hardly  saw  him  move. 

“Haiti”  he  said.  .  ^ 

The  sheriff  smiled,  but  the  men  la  to* 

(Continued  on  page  18^ 
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On  Oiling  Your  “Forgetter.” 

Philosophy  Man, 


me 


A  Sunday  Afternoon  Visit  with  the  A.  A 

By  REV.  J.  W.  HOLLAND 

for  you,  try  to  believe  better 


AID  Socrates  to  another  Greek,  "Let 
teach  you  how  to  remember. 


“Teach  me  rather  to  forget,  i£  you 
would  make  me  happy,”  replied  his  friend 
Some  mental  teachers  say  tliat  nothing 
jV  'ever  forgotten.  I  know  better.  At 
know  that  time  takes  the  sting 
painful  experiences.  I  went  to 
bed  a  fevv  times  as 


least,  I 
out  of 


a  child  crying  be^ 
cause  of  some 
spanking  which  I 
doubtless  deserved 
I  can  smile  over 
those  spankings 
now. 

There  was  that 
dirty  insult  aimed 
at  you.  Forget  it. 
The  only  way  you 
can  fight  a  skimk 
is  to  get  down  on 
his  level,  and  when 
the  battle  is  over, 
you  will  not  be  fit 
to  go  home  to  yotm  family. 


possible 
of  them. 

Scandal  mongering  is  the  mental  occupa¬ 
tion  next  below  nothing.  For  every  four 
pejople  who  kick  up  their  heels  in  im¬ 
moral  ways,  there  are  ninety-six  who  do 
Talk  about  the  good  deeds  of  the 
good  people,  and  forget  the  didos  of  the 
degenerate  and  foolish. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


HLs.  j.  W.  110i.l..u,D 


You  and  I  had  just  as  well  forget  the 
dishonesties  that  crop  out  in  the  daily 
grind  of  life.  The  liar  is  defident  in 
mental  as  well  as  in  moral  fiber. 

If  some  merchant  does  you  in  a  trade, 
don  t  rail  about  it  for  a  month.  Keep 
your  eyes  open  a  little  wider,  and  go  some¬ 
where  else  to  trade. 

Forget  the  sins  that  weak  people  com¬ 
mit.  There  are  a  few  of  them  in  every 
vicinity.  They  may  really  try  harder  to 
be  decent  that  we  think.  If  it  is  at  all 


-  Forget  about  the  hardships  of  the  past. 
Too  oft  related  they  get  as  big  as  some 
of  the  war  stories  the  old  soldiers  used 
to  tell.  If  any  class  of  people  ever  had 
it  hard,  that  class  is  the  farmer  folks 
in  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Yet,  even 
as  I  write  this  prices  are  mounting  up 
to  levels  that  will  spell  again  material 
comfort,  and  ability  to  meet  pressing 
obligations.  • 

The  bitterness  will  soon  be  forgotten, 
and  the  power  to  meet  a  difficult  situation 
will  remain  in  our  souls. 

Bill  Arp,  the  noted  Southern  humorist 
tells  of  one  Georgia  soldier  who  went 
home  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  asked 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  he  replied,  “I 
am  going  to  forget  the  war,  plant  a  crop, 
and  if  the  Yankees  come  down  here,  I’ll 
lick  ’em  again.” 


ticular  siwt  again^  we  might  repeat  the 
conduct  that  we  now  regret,  but  having 
learned  better,  let’s  forget  our  weakness, 
and  trust  in  our  better-selves  for  the 
future. 

An  ounce  of  “get”  is  worth  a  ton  of 
regret. 

A  forward  look  is  better  than  casting 
the  glance  backward. 

TcF  remember  the  thousand  and  one 
kindnesses  is  better  than  to  hug  to  our 
hearts  the  memory  of  one  bitter  thing. 

Forget  it! 


*  *  * 

Those  times  when  we  acted  worse  that 
we  knew  we  ought.  Forget  them.  Re¬ 
morse  is  a  great  old  grave  opener,  but 
things  can  be  buried  so  deep  that  even 
her  slimy  claws  cannot  dig  them  up. 

If  you  and  I  were  back  at  that  par- 


American  Agriculturist  Puzzle  No.  9 


How  To  Adjust  Auto  HeadUghts 

TT  ERE  are  five  rules  for  the  adjust 
*  ment  of  automobile  headlights, 
given  by  Alfred  W.  Devine,  Headlight 
Inspector  of  tlie  State  Motor  Vehicle 
Bureau: 

1.  Place  care  on  a  level  surface  so 
that  the  headlights  are  twenty-five  feet 
from  a  wall  or  screen. 

2.  Examine  the  bulbs  and  reflectors 
and  see  that  they  are  clean  aq^d  that  the 
bulbs  are  of  twenty-one  candle  power, 
no  more  or  less. 

3.  See  that  the  lenses  are  installed 
right  side  up  so  they  cannot  be  twisted. 

4.  Cover  one  light  at  a  time  and  focus 
the  other  by  turning  the  focusing  screw 
which  projects  through  the  back  of  the 
lamp  case.  When  properly  focussed, 
the  beam  of  light  on  the  wall  or  screen 
will  be  concentrated  into  a  narrow  band. 

5.  Tip  or  bend  each  lamp  until  the 
top  of  the  beam  on  the  wall  is  no  higher 
than  the  center  of  the  lamp,  with  the 
car  fully  loaded. 

When  this  procedure  has  been  care¬ 
fully  followed,  the  headlights  are  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted. 
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•  Is  your  cow  stable  of  the  self-venti¬ 
lated  type?  Cows  enjoy  fresh  air,  but 
too  much  of  it  means  cold  drafts  in  the 
winter;  fall  is  the,  time  to  make  plans 
for  a  warm  barn. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  warm  cow  may  not  always  be  con¬ 
tented,  but  a  contented  cow  is  always 
warm. 

♦  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

Laughter  lightens  the  load. 
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V 


t  VERYRODY  knows  at  what  time  of 
day  farmers  work  begins,  and  from 
point  <wi  there  are  no  very  difficult 
^rds  in  this  four-cross  puzzle.  Start 
the  words  you  are  sore  of,  and  fill 
■  these  spaces.  Then  you  will  have 
•  to  other  and  more  difficult  words. 
_This  puzzle  has  the  longest  list  of 
^rds  of  any  we  have  had.  But  like  the 
are  most  of  them  connected 
farm  subjects  and  should  not  be 
*'’d  to  guess. 
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1  Accomplished 

2  Part  of  the  verb 
‘to  be’ 

You  and  I 
Footgear 

The  way  a  hen 
sometimes  acts 

6  Vein  containing 
ore 

8  Toward  the  top 

9  Title  of  a  gentle¬ 
man 

10  Part  of  a  farmer's 
trousers  that 
wears  out  first 

12  Mister 

13  New  England 

16  Before  Christ 

17  Note  of  the  scale 

19  AVnount  owing 

and  overdue 

22  Hired  hand  who 
cares  for  the 
horses 

A  tooth  which 
pains 


DOWN 

25 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
36 
40 

42 

43 


44 

45 

46 


48 

50 

51 


52 


23 


One  who  has 
committed  a 
felony 

Beast  of  burden 
Corrode 

Poisonous  reptile 
Make  a  mistake 
Employ 

Color  of  the  beet 
A  continent 
Cattle  (old  form) 
Pronoun  . 

Metal  used  In 
ploughs 
Be  positive  of 
Bone  (Latin) 
Storage  place  for 
green  fodder 
Not  many 
High  School 
Suffix  forming 
comparative 
gre 

Deep  hole  In 
ground 
To  exist 
Man’s  name 
shortened 


the 


Solution  of  Puzzle  8 


ACROSS 

*  11  Metal  tel  Ita  r«w 

4  etate 

^  **’*  1*  Person  unde- 

•f  appTbs  veioped  mentally 

work  for  M  What  the  ,  axle 

turne  on 


♦  Abb7.  ti 
,  Jal*»r  » 


15  Abbr.  for  New 
England 

-14  An  Invention  for 
keeping  little 
chicks  warm 
IS  Note  of  tb,e  scale 

19  Prefix  meaning 
-  with 

20  Part  of  a  boot 

21  Exclamation  (In- 
terrogatory) 

23  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  (Initials) 

From 

A  unit  for  mea¬ 
suring  farm  land 
28  Yes 
SO  Habituate 
S2  A  tool  farmers 
use  for  pruning 
SS  Sound  made  by 
rubbing  leaves  to¬ 
gether 

S4  Place  reserved  at 
a  table 


of 


24 

26 


35  By 

37  The  odic  form 
electricity 

38  Railroad  (abbr) 

39  Prefix  meaning 
'in’ 

41  Note  of  the  scale 
43  To  weary 
45  Correlative  of 
either 

47  Conjunction  de¬ 
noting  a  condition 
49  Where  Kings  sit 
62  Printer’s  type 
jumbled 

53  Beak  of  birds 
65  Deep  sleep  of  a 
patient  (latin  de¬ 
rivative) 

88  Be  somewhat  III 
67  Female  sheep  (pi) 
59  Never  used 
•0  Woman’s  part  In 
tiie  choir 
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Quicklu  Adjusted-"- 
Down  after  30  Days’ 
Trial;  Balance  Easy 
Monthly  Payments  ( 


W«»r-More  Is  tbs 
BtronKest  hstness  made,  let  me  send  you  os 
any  style  you  select  for  30  days’  frsa  9 
serviceon  your  ownteam.  Test  Itlii  every 
way.  I  take  your  word  for  It  If  not  then 
tofdtnitatmy expense, 
today  for  big.  free  book,  with  new 
Mduced  prices.  See  how  I've  done  away 
with  rubblnir  and  see.sawinir  between 
h!?!!;?' ®r  **  ™'’*  L  •  wear  right 

*’211'  abort-snubbing  of 
leather  under  buckle  edge  or  around  nar¬ 
row  metal  units  costs  you  money  in  breeje- 
Iff  1  overcome 
this--how  I  learned  this  priceless  har¬ 
ness  secret  from  a  pail  handle.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  owe  It  to  your  pocketbook  to  In¬ 
vestigate. at  once,  this  marvelous  advance 
In  harness-making  and  harness  value 

JOHN  C.  NICHOLS,  PrM. 

.  Sheboygan.  WIs. 

John  c.  Nichols  Co.,  Also  Origin, 
stors  and  Makers  of  FItZall  Collars 
JCst.  II 


.VoOti 


Bee  strap  above-.how  ell 
wee.wiooezed  oot.  fibers 
puked  ud  straperaeked 
v/viicua  ull  ready  to  break  in 

Patented  protectinir 
beehle®  •«*  leather  paU  agalaat  big, 
“^2.“  eovfsoe.juat  as  well  protcetedaa 
yeev ^ud  around  the  laiva.  comfort¬ 
able  wooden  handle  <m  s  pail  ballj 


sisnina 


Take  a  Trip  to 


BERMUDA 


During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 
Avcraia  Winter  Temperatire  60  t«  70  OemM 

ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS — Salllnj,  Bathing,  Cycling, 
Tennis,  RiOIng,  Driying,  Golf,  Fishing,  Dancing,  etc. 
VU  PALATLAL,  TWIN-SCBEW 
OIL-BURNING  TR.LVSATLANTIC  LINERS 

S.  S.  ‘TORT  VICTORIA’*  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Bermuda — Unsurpassed  location 
overlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  curroundlng  lalands. 
Finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnificent  tiled,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pooL 

Offering  passengers  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners.  Tlekete 
are  Interchangeable  on  these  two  steamers,  which 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 

For  Illustrated  booklet  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tsarist  Agsnt 


Say  Boy ! 


How  would  you  like  to  ea’Ti 
for  yourself -a  brand  new  DAISY 
AIR  RIFLE? 

If  you  have  been  wishing  for  a 
DAISY  AIR  RIFLE,  write  me  a 
letter  and  I  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  get  one  at  no  cost  to  you- 


A-  CONWAY 
^American  Agriculturist 
Fourth  Ave.  N.  Y.  City 


\  «l 


Stopped  in  4  d^y 


^  Hill’s  stops  a  cold  in  24  hours,  and  Grippe 
in  3  days.  Your  druggist  guarantees  it. 


It  combines  in  the  utmost  way  all  the 
essentials  in  dealing  with  a  cold — cold'checks, 
laxatives  and  tonics. 

Millions  now  employ  it.  In  ay  years  no 
way  has  been  found  to  improve  it. 

Don't  take  chances,  don’t  delay.  Insist  on 
tting  the  best  cold  treatment  men  have  yet 
evelopcd.  And  start  now.  Every  hour 
gained  saves  much  danger  and  discomfort. 


I  All  druggist#  Price  30c 


CASCARA^QUININE 

i  Get  Red  Bon  with  portrait 


only 

2^ 


OR  THIS 

eBisiANCE  Radio 


Users  everywhere  report  Wllraeo  Tuned 
Radio  Frequency  receivers  pick  up  pro- 

grams  coast  to  coast;  outperform  sets  threo 
mes  as  costly.  Send  for  proof  they  are  radio's 
most  amazing  values  in 

sets.  One  tube  guaranteed#  assem* 

outfit. as  inSstrated,  list  Sl^S.Threyu^ 
guaranteed  loud  speaker  outfit,  list  $29 .  S  O. 

^  SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 

for  latest  bnltetins  and  apeclal 
elTer.  It  will  interest  yoa. 

Imidwest  radio  CORP’N 

f  ...  PUmeer  BuilOfre  of  S«t3  ,  ^  , 

‘  454  a#  Ea  8th  St., Cincinnati#  j 


given- 


Ingersoll  watches,  Eveready  Spotlights— U 
i  articles  nationally  advertised  and  of  widely  V 
I  known  value — also  your  choice  of  100  equally  \ 

"l  valuable  premiums  for  selling  only  46  pack- 
I —  ets  of  my  “sure-to-grow”  seeds  at  10c. 

'f  Or  B09b  cash  commission  if  you  prefer. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

My  offer  absolutely  as  represented.!  trest 
you.  Send  no  money  but  WRITE  NOW 
I  for45paekets  and  my  big.FREE  premium 
f  catalog.  Send  today— everybody  wants 
seeds  now.  KUHNS,  the  Seed  Man 
•  EASTERN  SEED  COMPANY  « 
Dept.,  C-1 _ LANCASTER,  PA. 


STOP! 
LOOK! 


READ! 


Your  choice  of  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bargains  with  American 
Agriculturist. 


American  Agriculturist,  $1.00'1  $1.25 

i/s 


Peoples  Home  Journal,  $1.00j  save  75c 


American  Agriculturist,  $1.0Ui  $1.25 
McCall’s  .  $1.00Jsave  75c 

American  Agriculturist,  $1.0Cl  $1.25 
American  Poultry  V 

Advocate  .  $1.00 )  save  75c 

American  Agriculturist,  $1.0C'i  $1.25 
Farm  Mechanics  . $1.00j  save  75c 

American  Agriculturist,  $1.75 

2  years  .  $2.0C  / 

Farm  &  Fireside,  1  yr...  25c  ( 

Peoples  Popular  Monthly,  >  sav* 

1  year  . 25c  I 

American  Needlevfoman,  1 

1  year  .  SOc'  $1.25 


American  Agriculturist, 

463  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Name 


Growing  Asters  for  Profit 


American  Agriculturisf,  January  24,  192l 


Turning  a  Hobb^  Into  a  Mon^-Making  Occupation 


Addresa  •  •  «  •>  •> 


My  mother  and  I  have  found  aster¬ 
growing  a  profitable,  and  enjoyable 
business.  There  are  a  few  points,  how¬ 
ever,  which  anyone  who  contemplates  en¬ 
tering  it  should  carefully  study. 


First,  there  is  the  question  of  the  hot¬ 
house.  I  would  not  advise  a  beginner  to 
build  a  large  one;  first,  because  of  the 
expense  of  construction ;  second,  it  requires 
experience  to  manage  a  large  hot  house 
successfully.  Location  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  point  to  consider,  especially^  if  one 
lives  in  a  section  where  high  winds  are 
frequent,  as  a  great  deal  of  damage  is 
sometimes  caused  by  the  glass  blowing  in. 
Do  not  let  the  wind  breaks  interfere  with 
the  sun  entering  the  house  from  the  South, 
or  West,  as  plants  of  any  kind  must  have 
sunshine.  Double  thick  glass  is  much 
warmer,  and  amply  repays  for  the  extra 
expense  at  the  time  of  construction. 


Asters  should  be  transplanted  when  the 
second  or  third  true  leaf  has  developed. 
Deep  boxes,  about  three  inches,  should  be 
used  for  this  work,  as  they  give  the  root 
system  a  sufficient  chance  to  develop  before 
planting  out.  The  same  soil  composition 
may  be  used  for  transplanting  as  was  used 
when  sowing  the  seed.  Continue  the  water¬ 
ing  as  formerly ;  except,  that  mbre  water 
is  required  as  the  plants  develop  larger 
root  systems. 


W’ho  make  growing  asterS  for  profit  a  busi¬ 
ness  will  derive  pleasure  as  well  as  profit 
from  the  undertaking. — Eva  Wallenbeck. 


Cold  Desserts  for  a  Change 


From  ten  days  to  two  xveeks  before  plant¬ 
ing  out,  remove  the  boxes  to  the  field, 
where  the  plants  may  harden  before  set¬ 
ting  them  in  the  ground.  Thorough  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil  is,  essential  to  success. 
Make  the  rows  i8  inches  apart  so  that  the 
horse  cultivator  may  be  used. 


Mark  Club  you  select  and  pin 
money  or  money  order  at  our  risk 
to  this  coupon— J -24-25. 


An  expensive  heating  plant  is  not  a  ne- 


When  the  plants  have  sufficiently  hard¬ 
ened  to  permit  of  the  change,  dig  a  shal¬ 
low  trench,  and  drop  them  carefully,  fol¬ 
lowing  tills  by  about  one  pint  of  water  to 


Utility  Clothes  for  the  Busy  Woman 


No.  1863,  a  one  piece  apron,  slips  over  ff 
the  head  and  buttons  at  the  side.  It 
comes  in  one  size  only  and  takes  2% 
yards  of  27  inch  material,  with  9  yard^ 
binding.  Price  12c. 


No.  1862 — bloomer  pattern  in  2  lengths, 
Q(  Sizes  16  years,  28,  32  and  36  i”c/t 


zoaist  measure.  Size  28  requires  2^4 


yards  material.  Pattern,  12c, 


Dr,3>223a 


2292 


No.  2292  is  the  latest  idea  in  underclothing.  It  solves  the  problem  of  the  dress  which  needs 
a  vestce  to  complete  the  effect  and  makes  it  easy  to  launder  the  extra  front  when  the  dress  itself 
does  not  need  cleaning.  The  small  picture  shows  hotg  it  is  worn  vnth  a  frock.  1  he  pattern  ts 
so  perforated  that  the  combination  can  be  made  without  the  vestee  front,  btzes  16  years,  io, 
.18  40.  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  takes  2%  yards  36  tyich  material.  Pattern  12c. 


DON’T  Stop  serving  cool  desserts  just 
because  the  very  hot  weather  is 
over.  Sherbets  and  ice  creams  are  popu¬ 
lar  all  year  ’round  and  here  are  a  few 
variations  that  are  easy  to  make,  after 
the  fresh  fruit  season  is  past: 

Pineapple  Sherbet. — Soak  I  table¬ 
spoon  gelatin  in  1  cup  cold  water  IS  min¬ 
utes,  add  1  cup  hot  water,  I  pint  grated 
or  canned  pineapple,  1  cups  sugar  and 
the  juice  of  1  lemon  or  1  orange.  Freeze. 

Pineapple  Sponge. — To  I  quart  of 
pineapple,  juice  and  all,  add  I  cup  sugar 
and  cook  ten  minutes.  Add  package 
gelatin  dissolved  in  ^  cup  water.  When 
nearly  cool  and  partly  set  add  whites  of 
2  eggs  beaten  stiff.  Mix  lightly  and  pour 
into  mold  or  individual  cups. 

Cherry  Sherbet.— Boil  1  quart  water 
with  1  lb.  sugar  for  15  minutes.  Add  1 
quart  sour  cherries  and  let  cook  Add 
juice  of  1  orange,  freeze,  and  serve  m 
sherbet  glasses. 

Fruit  Mousse.— Soak  ^  box  gelatin  im 
^  cup  cold  water  20  minutes,  add  54 
cup  boiling  w'ater,  and  when  dissolved 
add  1  cup  orange  juice,  1  cup  pineapple 
juice,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Set  in  a  pan 
of  ice  and  stir  till  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken.  Beat  in  1  pint  sweetened 
whipped  cream  and  freeze  to  a  soft 
mush. 

Fruit  Snow.— To  1  quart  of  any  de¬ 
sired  fruit,  add  5^  box  gelatin  dissolved 
in  1  pint  cold  water.  Let  come  to  a 
boil,  add  juice  of  2  lemons  and  2  cups 
sugar.  Stir  well.  Set  in  cold  place  and 
when  it  thickens  a  little  whip  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  2  eggs.  Beat  10 
or  15  minutes,  pour  into  individual  molda 
or  fancy  serving  dishes  and  serve  ^with 
whipped  cream.  Fresh  fruit  is  ideal, 
but  any  canned  fruit  does  very  nicely.— 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson. 

i 


TO  ORDER:  write  name  and  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  very  clearly,  enclose  f’gkt 
amount  in  stamps  (coins  sent  at  your  own  risk)  and  mail  to  Pattern  Dept.,  American  Agei- 
CULTURIST,  461.  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Always  keep  a  record  of  your  order. 


cessity  to  a  beginner  with  a  small  house. 
When  we  first  began  we  used  a  small  coal 
stove,  and  found  it  did  very  good  work. 

In  the  fall,  bring  in  a  quantity  of  soil 
from  the  garden ;  mix  this  with  well  rotted 
droppings  from  the  cow  stanchion,  using 
a  ratio  of  2/3  soil  to  1/3  manure.  Stir  this 
mixture  frequently,  to  prevent  weeds  from 
starting.  If  it  is  possible,  keep  the  dirt 
in  the.  green  house,  where  the  sun  will 
thoroughly  dry  it,  before  planting  time 
comes. 


each  plant.  Pack  the  soil  well  around  the 
roots  as  this  docs  much  towards  holding 
the  moisture. 


Cultivating  It  Very  Im.portant 


Start  Seedings  Right 


About  the  tenth  of  March,  we  sowed  our 
seed  for  early  flowering  plants.  Have  the 
soil  dry  and  warm  before  sowing  the  seed; 
as  this  is  a  great  aid  to  rapid  germination. 
Be  careful  not  to  sow  the  seed  too  thick, 
as  it  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  weak, 
spindling  plants.  After  you  have  finished 
sowing,  cover  the  seed  with  a  light  sprink¬ 
ling  of  very  fine  dirt;  and  place  a  damp 
cloth  over  the  boxes.  Keep  them  warm, 
dark  and  moist  until  there  are  signs  of 
germination,  then  remove  the  cloth,  placing 
the  boxes  in  the  sunlight. 

Now  that  the  seedlings  have  started,  the 
temperature  in  the  hot  house  should  be 
watched  carefully.  At  no  time  during  the 
indoor  growth  of  aster  plants,  should  the 
mercury  drop  below  6s°.  To  obtain  the 
best  results,  there  should  be  plenty  of 
moisture.  I  would  advise  spraying  with  a 
small  hose,  and  as  light  a  stream  ^  possi¬ 
ble;  heavy  water  pressure  is  liable  to 
break  the  plants. 


Now  that  we  have  completed  the  task 
of  planting,  the  most  essential  thing  we 
have  to  do  and  probably  the  hardest,  is 
cultivating.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  on 
this  subject,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  be  done  well,  else  all  previous 
labor  will  amount  to  naught.  The  best 
results  can  be  secured  by  cultivating  as 
soon  after  a  shower  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked  without  making  it  lumpy. 
Cover  the  ground  with  straw,  or  lawn 
clippings  when  cultivation  has  been  dis¬ 
continued  ;  this  holds  the  moisture  and 
protects  the  blossoms  from  becoming  soiled 
by  lying  on  the  ground. 

Large,  perfect  blossoms,  such  as  one 
wants  for  commercial  purposes  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  disbudding.  Pick  off  all  except 
six  or  seven  of  the  largest  buds  while 
they  are  still  green,  thus  giying  the  few 
remaining  buds  all  the  strength  of  the 
plants.  The  aster  beetle  is  the  greatest  trial 
of  the  grower.  They  will  be  found  first 
in  the  heart  of  the  blossom,  many  times 
before  the  bud  is  fully  open.  We  have 
never  found  any  satisfactory  spray  by 
which  beetles  could  be  extirminated  without 
damaging  the  blossoms.  The  only  sure 
method  is  the  slow  one  of  picking  them  off. 

When  the  blossoms  have  sufficiently  de¬ 
veloped  to  be  shipped,  then  comes  the  hav- 
vest,  the  reward  of  our  labors.  Those 


The  Trouble  Maker 

(Continued  from  Page  86  C 
mob  knew  that  they  looked  old  maa 
Death  squarely  in  the  face.  An  instant 
only  they  hesitated,  and  then  they 

stopped.  _ 

“There’s  a  meetin’  up  in  the  town  baa 
about  this  Taylor  business,”  drawled 
Messenger.  “Street’s  a  poor  place  for 
a  meetin*  anyhow.  You’ve 
’bout  time  to  make  it  Better  go.” 

The  glaring  street  light  showed  ths 
smile  still  on  Dave’s  face,  but  those  ia 
the  front  row,  so  near  that  they  could 
almost  touch  him,  saw  that  there  was  no 
smile  in  the  man’s  eyes.  They  stood 
looking  at  him  uncertainly,  and  as  they 
looked,  a  feeling  as  if  a  cold  wind  had 
blown  upon  them  passed  down  ^  theif 
spines.  A  moment  longer  they  hesitated* 
shuffled,  and  then  as  if  by  common  im¬ 
pulse,  they  broke  away  in  groups  and 
started  down  the  street  for  the  town 
halt 

(Ta  be  Continued) 


Hints  for  Housekeepers 

IF  THE  mahogany  furniture  ha* 
scratches  on  it  use  r  fine  soft  brosfc 
and  apply  Iodine.  They  will  hardly 
noticeable. 

The  richer  the  doughnut  mixture  thl 
more  fat  it  will  absorb  in  frying.  Whe< 
made  entirely  without  fat,  the  crulleli 
are  tough,  but  when  one  is  too  generot*] 
with  it  diey  are  unwholesome  atrf  ti». 
palatable.  When  the  happy  medium  ■ 
hit  they  arc  delicious.  One  tablespooM*! 
ful  is  sufficient  for  a  recipe  calling  fj 
one  cupful  of  milk  and  one  cupfid 
sugar. — Mrs.  George  ,(jray.  .  .  ^ 
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Suggestions  for  Work  and  Play  Hours 

Good  New  Movies,  Kitchen  Hints  and  an  Embroidery  Design 
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ISN’T  Life  Wonderful?”  the  new 
D.  W.  Griffith  picture,  is  not  only 
entirely  different  from  anything  this 
producer  of  unusual  films  has  done  be¬ 
fore  but  is  decidedly  unique  among  all 
the  season’s  feature  films.  To  say  that 
it  concerns  the  trials  and  difficulties  of 
a  Polish  refugee  family  in  Germany 
after  the  end  of  .the  war  may  make  it 
seem  far  away  from  every  day  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  but  the  emotions  and  portrays 
are  universal  ones  and  no  one  could 
see  it  without  completely  entering  into 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  brave  little 
group. 

Never  did  a  potato  seem  so  importantl 
For  months  the  family  must  subsist  on 
turnips,  while  Hans  cultivates  his  tiny 
patch  to  bring  life  itself  to  those  he 
loves.  When  he  and  Inga,  beautifully 
played  by  Carol  Dempster,  secretly 
cook  the  first  potatoes  and  substitute 
them  for  the  hated  turnips,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  dinner  that  follows  is  reflected 
from  the  screen  to  the  audience.  And 
when  the  pet  hen,  left  by  a  neighbor  in 
their  care,  lays  an  egg  in  her  nest  in  the 
cellar,  it  really  seems  more  than  one  can 
bear.  Anything  equalling  the  intensity 
and  emotion  of  that  dinner  scene  has  not 
reached  the  screen  in  many  a  long  day. 

A  Beautiful  Love  Story 

How  Hans  and  Inga  in  the  midst  of 
their  battle  to  keep  the  family  clothed 
and  fed,  try  to^save  for  their  own  long- 
deferred  -wedding  is  a  beautifully  told 
story.  Everything  hangs  on  the  potato 
patch  and  the  harvest  it  brings. 

The  cast  is  not  a  large  one  but  is  ex¬ 
tremely  well  chosen.  The  old  grand¬ 
mother  curtly  forbidding  the  match  but 
secretly  making  her  own  wedding  dress 
over  for  Inga  is  excellently  played,  as 
is  the  absent  minded  professor  father, 
the  student  son  who  turns  waiter  and 
the  pert  litle  janitor  who  in  better  days 
had  been  a  dancer  and  amuses  himself 
executing  fancy  steps  with  his  broom  as 
partner. 

We  advise  you  to  take  the  whole 
family  to  see  “Isn’t  Life  Wonderful?’* 
when  it  comes  to  your  local  moving 
picture  theatre. 


Films  Worth  Seeing 

Here  arc  more  selected  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  J*  (juvenile)  before  a  title  in¬ 
dicates  that  while  suitable  for  the  family 
audience,  a  film  is  especially  appropriate 
for  boys  and  girls  of  grammar  school 
age.  Other  films  are  for  the  general 
audience,  composed  mainly  of  adults. 

BLACK  LIGHTNING— “Thunder,”  a  fins 
German  police  dog,  and  his  master,  tramp¬ 
ing  the  roads  for  his  health,  become  in¬ 
volved  In  a  mountain  feud,  out  of  which 
springs  a  romance.  (Gotham) 

THE  BORDER  LEGION  t- A  thrilling 
Western  built  around  a  notorious  bad  man 
with  a  streak  of  good  which  is  revealed  by 
his  contact  with  a  brave  and  beautiful  girl 
whom  he  vainly  loves.  Highly  dramatic 
situations  and  fine  scenery.  From  the  novel 
by  Zane  Grey.  (Paramount) 

J  BROKEN  LAWS— This  picture  with  a 
purpose^  produced  by  Mrs.  Wallace  Reid, 
shows  the  insidious  effect  upon  a  little  boy 
•f  his  father’s  disregard  for  law.  Can  a 
fullty  parent  assume  the  punishment  laid 
Ppon  the  grown  child  when  the  latter  has 
•ommitted  wrong? 

the  city  that  never  sleeps— To 
-•hard  her  daughter  from  the  dangerous  In¬ 
fluence  of  her  calling,  a  saloon  keeper’s 
Wdow  gives  her  Into  the  keeping  of  a 
Pjclety  woman.  The  dramatic  iielght  of 
■no  film  comes  when  this  girl.  With  a  group 
flf  wild  companions,  enters  her  mother’s 
Iftharet,  and  the  mother  is  faced  with  the 
Pfoblem  of  opening  the  girl’s  eyes  and  wln- 
•*a  her  back.  From  the  story,  “Mother 
•*Day,”  by  Leroy  Scott.  (Paramount) 

The  gaiety  girl— An  old  man  and  his 
^ughter,  descendants  of  the  Tudors,  are 
■possessed  from  their  ancestral  manor,  and 
QIH  Joins  a  musical  show.  Then  to  save 
«fylng  father  she  submits  to  marriage 
the  upstart  purchaser  of  their  prop- 
*®ty,  out  of  which  arises  a  tense  and  thril- 
sltuatlon  when  the  unhappy  bride  rs- 
te  her  former  home.  (Universal) 

j^TME  MIDNIGHT  EXPRESS— A  good 
■■•ty  Witt  excellent  railroad  atmosphere, 
son  sf  a  railroad  president  who 
to  make  his  way  from  the  bot¬ 


tom  up  and  In  so  doing  shows  both  ability 
and  heroism.  (C.  B.  C.) 

THE  ONLY  WOMAN  is  worth  seeing  for 
the  fact  that  Norma  Talmadge  plays  the 
lead.  Otherwise  it  is  a  rather  trite  and 
only  fairly  interesting  story  of  a  woman 
who  reforms  a  drunkard  whom  her  father 
forces  her  to  marry.  Good  scenes  of  a 
shipwreck.  (First  National) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  YOUTH— A  flapper  pic¬ 
ture  introducing  a  few  wild  scenes  in  the 
beginning  but  devoted  mainly  to  showing 
the  woe  which  follows — till  the  flapper  has 
paid  for  her  wild  existence.  (Producers 
Distributing) 

INTO  THE  NET— A  detective  story  In 
ten  episodes  written  by  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Enright  of  New  York,  showing  in 
thrilling  fashion  how  the  police  solve 
crimes.  (Pathe) 

MARRIED  FLIRTS— Pauline  Frederick  as 
the  wife  who  is  too  absorbed  In  her  liter¬ 
ary  labors  to  mind  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  determines,  when  she  has  lost  her 
husband,  both  to  win  him  back  and  teach 
a  lesson  to  the  woman  who  lured  him 
away.  This  she  does  in  superb  fashion,  to 
the  Intense  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 
Convincing  and  unusually  well  acted  by 
whole  cast.  From  nov^l,  "Mrs.  Paramor,” 
by  Louis  Joseph  Vance.  (Metro-Goldwyn) 
hs  THE  MINE  WITH  THE  IRON  DOOR 
— Picturesque  settings,  romance,  adventure 
and  action  abound  in  this  film  from  the 
novel  by  Harold  Bell  Wright.  (Principal 
Pictures) 

THE  SEA  HAWK — The  glorious  swash¬ 
buckling  romance  of  an  English  gentleman, 
forced  by  the  Spaniards  to  labor  as  galley 
slave,  who  turns  Moorish  freebooter  and 
punishes  his  enemies.  Eye-filling  scenes 
and  an  enthralling  story  with  Milton  Sills 
and  Enid  Bennett.  From  the  novel  by 
Rafael  Sabatini.  (First  National) 

J  THUNDERING  HOOFS  — A  beautiful 
horse  co-stars  in  this  with  Fr«d  Thomson. 
A  realistic  bull-fight  In  Mexico  is  one  of 
the  Incidents.  (F.  B.  O.) 

THE  TURMOIL — A  study  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  a  get-rich-quick  man,  his  daughter, 
a  flapper,  and  his  three  sons.  From  the 
novel  by  Booth  Tarkington.  (Universal) 

Frying  in  Deep  Fat 

WHEN  frying  fried  cakes,  dough¬ 
nuts  or  fritters  in  deep  fat  and  to 
keep  the  fat  from  scorching,  or  making 
the  articles  too  brown,  have  a  large  po¬ 
tato  pared,  and  slice  one,  two  or  three 
thin  slices  into  the  kettle  of.  fat,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  heat.  They  will  make  the  fat 
boil  up  and  thus  fry  more  evenly.  Watch 
and  turn  them  frequently  to  have  all 
sides  browned  alike. 

Remove  the  potato  chips  as  soon  as 
they  are  done  and  put  upon  a  dish  and 
slice  a  piece  or  two  mure  into  .he  kettle. 
And  by  the  time  all  the  cakes,  or  frit¬ 
ters  are  done,  you  will  have  a  nice  dish 
of  Saratoga  chips  and  the  cakes  will  be 
all  the  better  for  the  addition  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes,  And  what  is  better  than  all  the 
rest,  the  fat  left  over  will  be  as  clear  and 
white  and  tasteless  as  any  fresh  new 
unused  lard  and  can  be  used  for  any¬ 
thing  wanted.. — Clarice  Raymond. 

Glorified  Custard 

^^NE  of  the  hardest  tasks  confronting 
the  housewife  who  is  restricted  by 
a  small  allowance  in  the  making  up  of 
her  menus,  is  to  provide  variety.  “There 
is  nothing  under  the  sun”  but  some¬ 
times  the  old  things  can  be  'Sisgulsed 
sufficiently  to  appear  new  and  have  a 
different  taste. 

For  instance  there  is  the  easily  made 
custard,  consisting  of  two  cupsful  of 
milk,  three  eggs,  cupful  sugar,  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  flavoring.  Nothing  is 
healthier  or  more  quickly  prepared,  but 
the  average  family  does  not  wish  custard 
to  be  trotted  out  too  often;  however,  if 
one  adds  half  a  cupful  of  cocoanut, 
e^ering  the  custard  with  a  meringue, 
over  which  is  sprinkled  more  cocoanut, 
the  dish  takes  on  quite  a  holiday  air. 
Or  caramelize  the  sugar  before  adding 
it  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  serve 
with  a  caramel  sauce,  and  you  have  an¬ 
other  delectable  desert. 

The  addition  of  buttered  bread 
guttered  side  «p)  jost  before  the 
costard  is  popped  into  tine  oven, 
qnrinkled  wifli  sugar  and  cinnamon,  in¬ 
sores  a  satisfactory  top-off  to  luncheon 
OTi  supper,  bf  your  family  Ekes  honey, 
try  using  that  instead  of  sugar  once  in 


a  while,  and  serve  the  custard  in  tall 
glasses  with  a  spoonful  of  whipped 
cream.  Nearly  all  of  the  fresh  fruits,  as 
well  as  the  dried  ones,  also  nuts,  dates 
figs  and  raisins  can  be  used  with  suc¬ 
cess, — a  layer  of  preserves  covered  with 
meringue,  raising  the  humble  custard 
to  the  dignity  of  a  “company  desert.” 

.  ’  Mrs.  E.  B.  DuBridge. 


A  Three  Piece  Buffet  Set 

is  the  time  to  start  embroidered 
A  ^  sets,  cither  to  replenish  your  own 
stock  of  linens  or  to  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  ready  for  gift  seasons  and  spring 
brides. 

No.  E323-1,  a  buffet  set  of  three 
pieces,  as  illustrated,  comes  stamped  on 


cream  linen.  The  embroidery  is  worked 
in  pink  and  blue  French  knots,  making 
the  flowers.  Green  darning  stitch  sup¬ 
plies  the  stem. 

The  set  on  the  linen  is  SOc.  If  you 
want  floss  to  work  it,  add  25c  to  your 
order. 


White  Pudtiing 


My  mother  made  “white  pudding” 
from  fresh  suet,  which  was  well  liked 
when  served  very  hot.  Shred  any 
amount  of  suet,  removing  all  tough  and 
stringy  pieces.  Put  suet  through  grinder, 
using  medium  knife.  Add  two  parts 
‘flour  to  one  of  suet.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste.  Fill  small  bag  made 
of  muslin,  Raving  plenty  of  room  to 
;,.''ell  in  cooking,  boil  in  pan  one  hour 
or  more,  having  pudding  well  covered 
with  water.  Serve  on  a  hot  platter,  after 
removing  the  bag.  At  butchering  time 
mother  would  sometimes  clean  casings, 
fill  with  air  and  dry,  then  fill  in  pudding 
with  funnel.  These  were  very  nice,  but 
a  very  tedious  task.  If  kept  in  a  dry 
place  this  pudding  will  keep  a  long  time 
before  becoming  strong. — A.  S. 


»QfZe8.  foroaces,  and  house* 
hold  ffoods  during  the  greatest 
ttale  In  our  26  years' history. 
Cash  or  easy  payments— term* 
asiow  as  S3  monthly.  Money* 
back  guarantee.  24-hour  ship 
naents.'^SO  days*  trial  in  yout 


HANDICAPPEI^ 

Those  who  are  malnourished 
are  handicapped  in  ability 
to  resist  weakness. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  vitamin-rich  food  and  tonic 
that  helps  remove  the  handi¬ 
cap.  Keep  your  body  strong 
and  sturdy.  Insist  on  Scott’s  I 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24-38 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

7»|L  ^  fUST  one  of  our  wonderful  barealna. 
*  nc  O  Set  comprizes  a  4,  4H  or  6  foot  Iron 
*$ enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  Inch 
rrlOC  roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory. 

a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
_  . , ,  seat;  all  china  index  faucets,  nicket- 

Sciid  plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 

CaialM  20  J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  St.,  New  York  Ci^ 


CHAPPEDHAKDS 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  this  winter  to  try  Corona 
healingointmentfor  chafing,  chaps,  chillblains 
and  frosted  feet.  Without  smarting,  blister  or 
•car  this  time- tested  remedy  soothes  soreness, 
draws  pain  and  quickly  heals  every  flesh  wound 
on  man  or  beast.  Wonderful  for  skin  troubles, 
piles,  ulcers,  boils,  corns,  bunions, 
etc.  Send  today  for  a  big  Coron^ 

Sample  only  10c,  postpaid. 

Pull  size  at  drug  stores  or 
by  mail  56c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturint  Co. 

Box  20  Kenton,  Ohio 


i! 


liMpers,  Given  for  seliingyOw^®^ 
our  large  packets  vege-  /  ,'25*  .■.‘AW.OV 
tableseeds.lOceachac- f  ' 

cording  to  our  plan.  { 

I  Send  for  40  pkta.  I 
today.  Easily  Sold.' 

Barn  big  money  or  gifts? 

AMERICAN  SEED  CO. 

Box  C-19  M  Lanes  tier.  Pa. 


Piece  DINNER  SET 
,  ..ir  —  *®se  and  Gold  Desidn 

ONI.Y  lO  BOXES  OF  SOAP  ® 

i  with  every  box,  give  to  each  customer 

i  Bottle  Perfume.  Box Talcur^ow^r! 

CTeasi^ons.  Pair  ^ears.  Package  Needles,  Box  Face  Powder,  Bottle  Hair  Tonlt  and  Rouge 
I  per  Kan  2364)  and  this  Dinner  Set  Is  Yours.  Many  other  fine  oSers  of  hou^l- 

srocerles.  toilet  articles,  jewelry,  etc.  Hundreds  of  other  premiums  besides 
^hedinuMset^suchaswe^n^oparel,  furniture,  lamps,  etc.,  or  large  Cash  Commission. 


FREE 


Y^EXTFrA> 

^n.ESEMT 


NO  MONET  NEEDED  —  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

allowing  plenty  of  time  to  deliver.  You  have  nothing! 
to  risk.  Satisfaction  and  a  Square  Deal  Guaranteed-! 

Write  today  for  our  Big  FBEE  Agent’s  Outfit. 


The  Reliable  House. 

In  Business  Since  1897.1 


Full  size  7-Piec8  High  Grade  Granite  set- 
.  Dish  Pan,  Preserve  Kettle,  Sauce  Pan, 
Podding  Pan,  Pie  Pan,  Jelly  Cake  Pan  ana 
I  Basting  Spoon,  FREE  of  cost  in  addition 
[to  Dinner  Set  if  you  order  promptly. 


THE  PERRY  G.  MASON  CO. 

DEPT,  923  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Send  me  your  Big  FREE  Catalog  and  Full  Information. 

I  Name  - ..... _ 


Post  Oj^ce.......... 

S/afe _ 


Box  or 
-Route.. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising;  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  tHs  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  ■ 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You -Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


CATTLE 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF— 
Three  nearest  dams  averaged  29  lbs.  butter  week; 
dam’s  dam  just  sold  for  over  $400;  first  $50 
check  takes  him.  NU-BORN  FARM,  Jasper,  N.Y. 

milking  SHORTHORNS  —  Calves,  b9th 
sexes,  sired  by  a  grandson  of  Glenside  Dairy 
King  and  Doris  Cay,  out  of  8,000  to  10,000  lb. 
dams.  Prices  reasonable.  Save  express  by  buying 
young.  ERNEST  COTTRELL,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


for  sale — Accredited  herd  of  seven  Rcg- 
istered  Guernseys.  Young,  sound  and  priced  for 
quick  sale.  DALLAS  FROUTY,  Fort  Ann,  N.Y. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

"  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  very  choice 
bred,  the  best  farm  dogs  in  the  world,  fine  on 
.cattle,  gcod  watch  dogs.  W.  W.  NORTON, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

PUREBLOOD  COLLIES.  Everyone  a  natural 

heeler  guaranteed  or  exchanged  gladly.  Puppies 
and  grown  stock.  WALTER  WARD,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.  _ .r— 

■  READ  THIS  OUT  LOUD — Now  is  your  op- 

portunity  to  buy  beautiful,  intelligent,  healthy 
pups  and  workers,  the  best  Shepherds  I  or  any 
have  ever  offered,  GEO,  BOORMAN,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  AIRDALES; 

puppies  and  grown  dogs,  ten  dollars  up.  J.  TRIM¬ 
BLE,  Farmingda^,  N^J_^ _  _ _ 

TWO~NIALE  FOXHOUNDS,  one  three  yrs., 
other  six,  guaranteed  single  or  double,  $35  and 
$40.  FRED  DUTTON,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

HUNTING  HOUNDS,  Rat  Terriers,  Beagles, 
Airdales,  Collies.  Trial  allowed.  Lists  10c. 
PETE  SLATER,-  Box  AA,  Pana,  Ill. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES,  the  most  intelligent 
dependable  watch  dogs  and  faithful  companions. 
EXCELSIOR  KENNELS,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


~  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS.  Farm 
raised,  heavy  boned,  good  color.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Write  I,  B.  ZOOK,  Box  A,  Ronks,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Park’s 
Strain  direct.  Cocks,  cockerels  and  pullets 
for  sale.  Write  for  prices.  Norton  Ingalls, 
Greenville,  N.'  Y. _ 

BABY  CHICKS— We  specialize  in  the 
following  breeds  of  Super  Quality  chicks, 
Whitt  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds  both  comes.  White  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  and  White  Pekin  Ducklings, 
from  pure  bred,  culled  stock.  Prices  right. 
Before  ordering  elsewhere,  send  for  prices 
and  circular.  Bank  reference.  Bucher  Bros. 
Hatchery,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Elsie 
'Hallock;  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS,  Pearl  Guinea. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stanlordville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


"BUENNA  vista  HENNERY— 700  hen  capa-' 

city,  fully  equipped,  good  buildings,  established 
1906,  $5,100  for  the  whole  outfit;  $1000  or  more 
cash;  balance  on  any  reasonable  terms.  TOWN 
TRE.\SURER,  Piermont,  N.  H. 


FURS  AND  TRAPPINGS 


HIGHEST  CASH  PRICES  paid  for  raw  fur*, 
beef  hides,  sheep  skins,  calf  skins,  tallow,  wool, 
etc.  Write  for  price  list.  No  lots  too  large.  -No 
lots  too  small.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leba¬ 
non  _N^J  . _ 

TRAPPERS — My  method  of  catching  foxes  has 
no  equal.  Will  send  free.  EVERETT  SHER- 
MAN,  Whitman,  Mass. 

HELP  WANTED 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  nearest  their 
homes— everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later  $250; 
later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400  monthly 
(which  position?).  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION, 
Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Seamstress,  executive  ability,  good 
mender,  spry  with  needle,  able  to  manage  class 
of  boys.  Salary  $60.00  per  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  SUPT.  COUNTY  SCHOOLS,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

GOOD,  CLEAN  EXPERIENCED  F'ARMER 
BOY  to  work  on  farm  by  month  or  year,  'good 
home  and  wages.  GROVE  GOODWIN,  Bald- 
winsville,  N.  Y. 

WE  HAVE  an  attractive  proposition  for  Farm¬ 
ers  with  spare  time  this  winter  to  work  their 
home  neighborhoods  with  our  Block  Men.  INTER- 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa.  • 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING— Mountainside  Hos- 
pital,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  offers  splendid  op¬ 
portunities.  Classes  enter  February  1st  and  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  2  years  high  school  required,  school 
registered  at  Albany  giving  universally  accepted 

R.  N.  Non-sectarian.  $18  a  month  allowance. 
Send  for  year-book. _ _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED  for  country  work. 

Must  have  auto  and  sales'  experience.  Excellent 
opportunity.-  THE  LENNOX  OIL  &  PAINT 
COMPANY,  Dept.  Sales.  Cleveland.  Ohio. _ 

SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED,  \yHITE  MAN 

for  fruit  and  dairy  farm  near  Philadelphia.  Po¬ 
sition  open  March  I.  RALPH  T.  CROWELL^ 
Buckingham,  Pa. 


PURE  HONEY,  five  and  ten  It-,  pails,  60  lb. 
cans,  buckwheat  and  clover.  Circular  free.  Wh.rle- 
sale  price  on  40  lbs.  or  more.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


JIONE’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— large, 
vigorous  birds  of  rich  red  color,  bred  for  stand¬ 
ard  and  heavy  egg  production,  prices  reasonable, 
and  a  square  deal  always.  D.  R.  HONE,  Cherry 

Valley.  N.  Y. _ 

~  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  Large, 
pure-bred,  perfectly  healthy  stock.  Hens  $7.00. 
WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  N.  Y..  Route  4. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS,  Anconas, 

S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  White  W'yandottes.  Better 
Birds — Bigger  Profits.  Circulars.  OWNLAND 
FARMS,  Hammond,  New  York. 

WHITE  EGGS  FOR  SALE.  Guaranteed 

strictly,  fresh.  ALBERT  RAN,  Box  48.  Spar- 
rowbush.  N.  Y.  


IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCKS  with  healthy 

chicks  from  our  purebred,  heavy  laying,  selected 
stock.  All  varieties.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Low  prices.  Write  for  catalog.  LOWER 
HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Bryan,  Ohio. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Hens,  $8;  tom, 

$10,  June  hatched,  with  size  and  quality.  JOHN 

T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS — White  Holland  25  lb.  young  toms, 

15  lb.  young  hens,  large  healthy  stock.  D.  E. 
GRAY,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS,  3 
cockerels  7  mo.  old  for  $3  each;  12  pullets,  the 
lot  for  $24;  6  for  $13.50;  4  for  $10.'  S.  J. 
MILLER,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  single  combed  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerels,  large,  dark  red,  from  heavy  lay¬ 
ers,  $5.00  each,  HIDAWAY  FARM,  Chemung, 

N.  Y 


B-VRRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chix  from  a 

high  class  breeding  farm,  $16  per  100.  Circular. 
Also  pullets.  Box  A,  MaPLE  ACREs  FARM, 
Tiffin,  O.  


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS.  KATHER 

INE  HINSHELWOOD,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


GIANT  ROUEN  DUCKS  AND  DRAKES,  a 

few  left  at  $3  each.  Also  Rose  and  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorn  males  of  excellent  breeding.  $3 
each.  HERBERT  G.  COMSTOCK,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  cockerels,  $5  to 

$10;  Reds,  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  $3  to  p5; 
chicks,  all  breeds,  price  satisfactory.  Write  quick. 
BROOKSIDE  FARM.  Nelson,  Pa. 


HONEY 


CHOICE  HONEY— Clover,  5  lb.,  $1.15;  10  lb., 
$2.20;  'dark  $1  and  $1.90.  Postpaid  3rd  zone. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  SAMUEL  NILEWSKI, 
Amsbry,  Pa. 


CLOVER  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  Iffi  $2;  60,  $8.60; 
Buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75,  $7.  DePivered  third  zone. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS.  Romulus,  N.  Y.  _ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALFALFA,  mixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  i^e 
in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICl^ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 
A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 


MILK  CHOCOLATE  made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  Ibm. 
net  postpaid,  for  $1;  1,000  of  satisfied  suctomeri. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO  HOMESPUN  smoking,  5  lb*., 
$1.25;  10,  $2;  20,  $3.75.  Pipe  FREE.  Chewing, 
5  lbs..  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Quality  Guaranteed. 
WALDROP  BROTHERS.  Murray,  Ky. 


$1.25  BRINGS  YOU  F’iske’s  Loose  Leaf 
Route  Book.  “It’s  a  winner.”  Free  de¬ 
livery.  P.  Baker  Fiske,  Attleboro.  Mass 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing,  5  lb«. 
$1.25:  10  lbs.  $2.50;  20  lbs.  $4.50.  Smoking. 
5  lbs.  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $2.00;  20  Iba.  $3.50. 
Farmers  Union,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


■■  HAVANNA  LONG  FILLER  CIGARS  at  a 
foretold.  A  ;Megiddo  hlission,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

free  BOOK— Prophet  Elijah  Must  Coi^ 
Before  Christ.  This  great  forerunner  His  w^ 
you  an  offer  by  return  mail.  E.  WANGER,  5lJ 

Ludlow  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ _ _ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  —  Chewing,  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  twenty,  $4.50.  Smok¬ 
ing,  five  pounds,  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  twenty,  $3.5^ 
Pipe  Free.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  UNllKU 

TOB.\C-CO  GROWERS,  Paducah,  Ky. _ 

HAY  AND  STRAW — All  grades;  timothy, 
light  and  heavy  clover  mixed,  first  and  second 
cutting  alfalfa,  feed  and  grain;  oat,  wheat  and 
rye  straw.  Satisfaction  gu^anteed.  Ask  for  _de- 
livered  prices,  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plain*, 

New  York. _ _ _ _ _ 

LET  US  QUOTE  you  delivered  price  on  graded 
hay  and  alfalfa.  Straight  or  mixed  cars.  VAN- 
DERVEER  &  COLEMAN,  Inc.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

START  a  pleasant  and  profitable  business  nmk- 

ing  Kewpie  Dolls  and  other  plaster  novdtiea. 
Stamped  envelope  for  particulars.  B,  O.  WOOP, 
South  Woodstock,  Vermont. 
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What  Does  a  Farm  Boy  Think  About | 

(Confimied  from  Page  6g) 

Previously  I  have  mentioned  the  “life  with  the  idea.  Jim  cut  the  hole  and 
interest”  trait  that  is  so  characteristic  of  made  tire  chute.  Mr.  Ellsworth  accom- 
boys  and  girls  in  their  ’teen  ages.  A  plished  two  things — he  made  a  labor 
second  and  common  characteristic  of  saving  device  and  kept  Jim  interested, 
these  young  folks  I  shall  call  SELF  When  Jim  came  into  his  ’teen  years 
ASSERTION.  They  are  less  likely  in  a  real  sense  he  had  a  “new  birth." 
than  formerly  to  accept  the  ideas  of  Prior  to  this  time  he  had  accepted  with, 
others.  And  thereby  hangs  m.any  a  out  question  what  he  had  been  told, 
heartache  and  misunderstanding.  He  is  When  his  elders  had  given  him  a  direc- 
accused  of  being  bull-headed,  impudent,  tion  of  an  explanation,  he  had  not  ques- 
discourteous,  disobedient,  and  a  long  list  tioticd  it.  Now  it  was  different.  H^was 
of  other  things  too  numerous  to  men-  passing  from  a  boy  to  a  man.  He  re- 
tion.  Take  the  following  incident  as  a  membered  that  passage  in  scripture: 
case  in  point.  “When  I  was  a  child,  I  spaJe  as  a  child, 

Jim  was  the  last  one  in  the  house  that  now  that  I  have  become  a  man,  I  put 
night  from  chores.  He  had  finished  away  childish  things.”  He  began  to  re- 
scrubbing  up  and  had  Just  seated  himself  alize  that  he  had  a  mind  of  his  ov-n.  He 
at  the  supper  table,  when  he  began:  wanted  to  use  it.  He  had  none  tlie  less 

“Dad,  i  am  sick  of  luggin’  feed  from  respect  for  his  parents  and  elders,  but 
that  grain  bin  down  those  stairs  into  the  their  ideas  weren’t  meaning  so  much  to 
dairy  barn.  It’s  too  darn  far.”  him  as  formerly.  When  his  muscles  got 

“It  may  be  far,”  replied  the  father,  tired  carrying  feed,  his  newly  found 
“but  I  can’t  see  that  that  alters  the  case  “head”  began  to  figtire.  Out  from  his 
any.  The  bin  was  built  there  and  how  ponderings  came  an  idea  all  lus  own 
can  it  be  changed?”  and  he  wanted  to  express  it.  Fortunate 

“That’s  just  the  point,”  ejaculated  Jim,  it  was,  that  his  father  could  lead  him  :n 
“I  think  that  it  can  be  changed.”  the  accomplishment  of  his  ideas. 

“You  don’t  suppose,”  replied  Mr.  This  trait  of  self  assertion  and  of  x 
Ellsworth,  “that  I  have  lived  on  this  tendency  to  question  the  ideas  of  others 
farm  for  twenty  years,  without  thinking  is  a  very  real  and  tangible  characteristic 
of  that  before,  do  you?  I  don’t  see  any  of  the  growing  boy.  He  needs  your 
way  to  remedy  the  difficulty  without  help.  He  does  not  intend  to  be  impu- 
putting  an  addition  on  the  east  wing.”  dent,  lazy  or  discourteous.  He'  needs  an 
“Well,  I  do,”  replied  Jim.  “I  have  opportunity  to  express  these  ideas  which 
been  thinking  about  it  for  a  week.  We  be  originates  or  which  differ  from  yours, 
could  cut  a  hole  in  the  wall  and  in  the  if  it  is  humanly  possible  to  have  them 
side  of  the  bin  and  by  means  of  a  two-  expressed.  This  is  nature’s  way  of  train- 
foot  chute  and  a  sliding  door,  for  a  shut-  ing.  so,  after  all,  education  is  experience, 
off  we  could  run  the  grain  through  an  j  do  not  mean  to  “turn  the  place  ov(fr  to 
opening  just  ahead  of  Flossie’s  stanch-  him.”  Keep  him  within  due  bounds.  -He 

is  just  as  much  in  need  of  help  with  his 
a  long  story  short,  the  new  proMems  as  the  infant  is  in  need  of 
lerstood  boys,  fell  in  help  in  learning  to  w-alk.  The  mother 
_  stands  close  by,  letting  the  child  actual- 

MiqPFT  T  ANEOUS  ^ 

PURE -WHITE  SUGAR.  $6.50  tended  lb;:  catch  him  jast  before  he  falls  Remem- 
SOUTHERN  WAREHOUSES,  Rockmart,  Ga.  her,  if  you  stifle  his  having  Ideas  oi  nii 
■  GEORGl-\  PEANUTS  $7.00  hundred  pounds,  own,  you  are  depriving  him  of  just 
RAVID  NICHOLS,  Rockmart,  Georgia. _ _  rights 


Opening  just 
ion.” 

To  make 
father  who  understood 


PRINTING 


_  May  I  make  one  suggestion  in  dealing 

BEST  PRINTING,  LEAST  MONEY— Sta-  with  this  characteristic  of  adolescence, 
gsiV-FATM ■  PRiSs.''p"gey” V.?".’;,..  W'w  not  make  a  sort  of  “family  partner- 

ISO  NOTEHEAlJS,  100  white  envelopes  printed  sfop  ,  where  the  good  and  ba  t  oas  a 
and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free,  thrown  OUt  On  the  table  and  dlSCUSSCO 
SUNKO,  Mohawk.  New  York.  _ _  pj.^  con.  The  good  ones  will  'Survive 

REAL  ESTATE  ones  will  die  a  natural 

— -  death.  The  'teen  age  boys  and  girli 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  m  .  ^  Tlapn  dnxvn  and 

central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  description,  need  this  practice.  Then  Sit  down  a 

price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM  AGEN-  make  a  little  list  on  paper  of  their  ideas 
CY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  -  that  are  not  worth  much  and  those  that 


FOR  SALE— 261  acre  farm  m  high  state  cul-  ,,  Tbpn-cro<t<5  out  the 

tivation,  2  houses,  9  barns,  running  water,  cuH  really  annoy  -Inen»Cro 

200  tons  hay,  near  5  good  markets.  EARLE  ones  that  he  will  likely  OUtgroW.  vJn  tM 

HOWARD.  Ovvner,  Eagle  Bridge,  NW^ - ^  remainder  give  him  kindly  counsel  i« 

150  ACRES.  One  of  best  farms  in  Kennebec  ,  -mur-li 

County,  Maine.  Near  railroad,  trolley  line,  and  private.  Private  admonition  IS  mUCl 
large  village.  Beautiful  location.  Summer  resort  niore  effective  tO  adolescence.  Don’t  USS 
region.  Electric  light  and  power.  Dairy  with  .1,4,  'T-.L..  ernnd  idpl 

milk  route,  potatoes,  sweet  corn  for  canning,  or  shot  gun  methods.  Take  one  good  ideS 

summer  home.  Price  less  than  value  of  buildings,  _  time  and  try  tO  help  hllH  WOrk  M 
I.  O.  WINSLOW,  9  Exchange  Terrace,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  out. 


115  ACRE  DAIRY  FARM— $3500.  6  cows,  4 
young  stock,  horses,  poultry,  equipment;  orchard, 
standing  wood  and  timber;  7  room  house;  2  big 
barns,  sugar  bus’h;  No.  242-33  in  free  list  farm 
bargains.  Write  for  copy.  CLAPP  FARM 
AGENCY.  740-W  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Ma^s. 


How  We  Do  Business 

{Continued  from  Page  85) 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-room  up  with  them,  we  were  unable  to -get  aflf 
house  and  bath;  electric  lights  barn  and  garage;  ^^ISWer,  after  writing  them  Several  timCl 
Jl.  tool..  L.  w.  CRAFT.  M.olbo„>  ^  reasonable  length  of  tinU 

we  sent  a  personal  representative  of 
American  Agriculturist  to  call  on  thi 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


SEED  POTATOES— Mountains,  BusseU.  ^  ,  curceeded  in  setting  the  ft>i 

Cobblers,  Early  Hose,  Hebrons,  Triumph  At  il  Ur 

and  others.  Six  firsts  State  Fair.  Roy  amounts  for  both  Mrs.  Nally  and  Mr. 

Hastings,  Malone,  N.  Y _  French.  Of  course,  the  collection  wa*  • 

“SEALTITE”— The  perfect  tree  wound  dre^  ronslderable  exoense  to  US,  and  had  vre  nof 
ing  you  fruit  growers  need  in  treating  all  cuts,  COnSiaeraD  ^  J  . 

cavities  or  wounds.  Folder  Free,  ROLLIN  H.  been  able  to  obtain  the  money,  we  WOdM 
TABOR,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio..  _  NaUy  and  Mr.  French  o« 


SWINE  of  our  treasury,  in  accordance  with  ^ 

O  1  Ca-Chol,e  Besla.ered  plga.  gl.aran«K_  It  is  of  cour»  ^ssibte  M 

Big  type,  thrifty,  well  bred  stock.  Satl»-  this  firm  iS  perfectly  honest,  but  tne  tM 
faction  guaranteeed.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Fall*,  to  answer  OUT  correspon# 

^bIrkshire,  Chester.  Poland  ence  or  to  make  any  settlement  untfl  m 

Duroc  grade  pigs,  6-8  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Ex-  had  tO  is  SUspiClOUS. 
press  prepaid.  3  months  old,  $10  each,  crated,  — ___ 

several  bred  sows.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York 
Springs,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


Booklet 


Publicity  never  made  a  cow  give  ntoil 
milk- 

*  *  «  « 

When  driving  nails  or  screws  mlo 


SWITCHES — Transformations,  eta. 

free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N,  Y. _  y  »  uw  m  *  t  .xas 

'  BARGAIN  IN  THREAD— Send  25  cents  coia  WOod  always  rUO  them  WltH 

for  3S  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds,  of  good  sewing  then  gO  in  easily  without  Splitting  •■[ 

thread.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread  85  cents 

Donnd.  EVA  L.  WEBSTER,  Caratnnk,  Mam*.  WOO<L  ,  i  j 
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’ue-Half  Million  Gruaxanteed 
Chicks  for  1925 


English,  Hollywood  and  Tanered  Leghorns, 
tl3  and  ?15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
BHver  Wyandottea  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
»18j  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas. 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
$15;  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Si)ecial  discounts  on  500  and 
MOO  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
tor  It  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
hooking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatdieiy 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prtpal^'  100%  Live  Delivery.  100 

50 

25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

..$12.00 

$8.50 

$3.50 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns 

. .  12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

Barred  Socks  . 

r.6o 

4.00 

White  and  Butf  Boek.s  .  . . 

..  14.00 

r.»o 

4.00 

8.  C.  and  B.  C.  Reds  .. 

..  14.00 

r.5o 

4.00 

8.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . . . 

T.50 

4.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  16.D0 

8.50 

4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

8.50 

4.50 

AS  absolutely  first  class 

stock  from 

culled 

fiodts. 

5%  discount  on  orders  placed  nos. 

JAMES  KREJCI,  9507  Meeeh  Are.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 
Will  Fill  Your  Pocket  Book 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  from 
prize  winners  at  many  shows 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali¬ 
ty  and  high  egg  prodnction. 
'If  you  want  chicks  that  will 
be  a  credit  te  you  and  will 
fill  your  pocketbook,  get  our 
catalog  and  “Chick  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan.”  Every  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  brce^ 
MIDDLEPOINT  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A, 
Middlepoint,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 
Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature 
Stock.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Socks,  White  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey 
Giants,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  White  Indian  Runner  Ducks  $15  per 
100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  '  Parcels  Post 
frepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100.  Circular  free. 
Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


^^SHENANDOAH  VALLEY’* 

Tr&dc  Mxrk  Re;. 

Baby  Chicl» 


ARE  SURE  TO  PLEASE  YOU 

Beststrains  cf  the  leading;  varieties. 
They  will  make  money  for  yon  just 
AS  they  have  for  thousands  of  others, 
Writmfor  cataloQ  and  ipricea,  at4xt~  ^ 
ino  vtrriety  and  number  you  vr^er  v 

r-  Missaootten  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc. 
Bax  ^331  Harrisonbarg,  Virginia 


D  ADV  r'HFr'K'^J  Hatched  by  the  best 
OxxD  1  V^riiVrlvO  system  of  incubation 

from'  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c  each;  White 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns.  ISc  each;  Broiler 
chicks,  12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 


JONES’ 


CHICKS 


BARRED 
ROCK 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
■tart  incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Broad  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
•nd  10  years'  experience  in  baby  chick  busi¬ 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good, 
Strong,  Pnre-Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records;  313,  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A,  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


QUAl^iPi^lCHiCKJl 


AU  oar  Flocks  are  Inspected  by  an  Aulb*  , 
orized  Inspector  of  The  Ohio  State  Uni-  i 
versity  and  Accredited  by  The  Ohio  Ponitry  | 
Improvement  Ass’n.  We  have  T  ' 

Ulos.  CatalogoeFree. 


11108.  Uatalogoel 


single  comb  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
•■olusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
I^re  Barron  English  Strain  with 
nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
_  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
•ttn  for  hatching,  Pebruray,  March  and 
Ayrt  delivery-  Special  feeding  directions 
Fjw  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
JPOAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 


R&HV  16,000  weekly.  Postpaid.  100<^  alive 

Wni  bnivnd  deUvery  guaranteed  Per  100 

S.  C.  White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  .  $12.00 
B.  P.  Bock^  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas  14.00 
White  and  Buff  Boc^,  Rhode  Island  Reds  IS.OO 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  .  16.00 
Odds  and  Ends,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  12.00 
Order  from  this  Adv.  Save  time.  Booklet  free 
CN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  t  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


January  Chicken  Chatter 

(Continued  from  Page  84) 
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J’S  Bhck  Legboro  Cbicks 

this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest, 
madaonxesL  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit- 
Ct  ^  ^  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to- 
W-  ^  F,  Hampton,  Box  A,  PIttstown,  N.J. 

^riting  to  adv^tisers,  be  wire  to 
the  American  Agriculturist 


and  spangled  also  have  their  champions, 
and  there  is  the  same  difference  in 
choice  of  color  in  eggs. 

Many  Prefer  Dual-Purpose  Breeds 

Many  farmers  prefer  a  dual-purpose 
fowl — one  that  is  good  for  both  meat 
and  eggs.  Again  it  is  mostly  a  matter 
of  personal  preference  in  the  matter  of 
color,  size  and  type,  both  as  regards  the 
fowl  and  the  egg  laid. 

Officials  conducting  one  of  the  great 
annual  egg-laying  contests  in  the  East 
report,  after  an  investigation  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  extending  over  a  number  of  years, 
that  there  is  really  very  little  difference 
in  the  egg-laying  qualities  of  the  four 
principal  breeds  —  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Wyandottes  and 
I-eghorns.  They  state  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  strains  developed  in  any  breed 
and  that  egg-laying  strains  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  as  well  on  one  breed  as  in  an¬ 
other.  The  lighter  breeds  may  lay  eggs 
at  a  slightly  lower  cost  because  they 
consume  less  feed,  but  is  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  the  greater  weight  attained  by 
the  dual-purpose  breeds,  and  the  higher 
price  obtained  when  the  fowls  are  mar¬ 
keted. 

So  take  your  choice  of  breed.  Pick 
out  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  attrac¬ 
tion  for  you.  Given  adequate  quarters, 
correct  rations,  and  proper  care/  and  at¬ 
tention,  it  ■will  prove  satisfactory  to  you 
both  in  pleasure  and  profit. — W.  C 
Muiuenbueg. 

*  *  ♦ 

Editor's  Note  :  It  is  something  like  a 
year  ag^o-  that  we  started  a  discussion  in 
the  poultry  columns  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  relative  to  the  merits  of  the 
various  poultry  breeds.  We  had  a  liberal 
response  from  our  readers.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  various  breeds  are  best 
adapted  to  various  purposes.  We  would 
like  to  hear  more  from  our  readers  about 
their  experiences  during  the  past  year  with 
a  new  breed,  if  they  have  tried  one,  or 
with  the  breed  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  raise.  Confine  your  comments  to  some¬ 
thing  like  150  to  200  words. 


How  We  Sprout  Oats 

O  PROUTED  oats  form  one  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  green  foods  available  for 
hens  in  winter  The  method  of  sprouting 
is  as  follows ;  The  oats  are  placed  on  trays 
about  six  Indies  deep  to  the  depth  of  about 
two  inches  and  sprinkled  with  warm  water. 
Cover  with  burlap  and  sprinkle  once  a  day. 
Allow  the  burlap  to  remain  on  them  until 
sprouts  are  an  inch  high.  Oats  must  not 
be  disturbed  while  in  the  tray.  Keep  tliem 
at  the  proper  temperature,  about  75  to  85 
degrees.  Feed  them  when  about  4  inches 
long.  New  heavy  oats  should  be  used. 
Feed  for  100  fowds  can  be  produced  from 
less  than  a  quart  of  oats  at  a  very  slight 
cost.  The  amount  to  be  fed  varies  con¬ 
siderably  with  conditions,  and  can  best  be 
determined  by  the  poultryman  himself. — 
Edna  Dalton. 


A  Mash  for  Laying  Hens 

I  have  been  using  a  prepared  mash  for 
my  laying  hens  and  have  been  told  that  it 
U  much  cheaper  to  mix  my  own.  Would 
a  mash  of  the  following  constituents  be 
satisfactory:  100  pounds,  100  pounds  of 
wheat  middlings,  100  pounds  com  chop.  100 
pounds  oats,  100  pounds  beef  scrap,  1  T>ound 
aalt. — P.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

The  ration  tiiat  you  suggest  is  almost 
identical  to  the  mash  mixture  for  laying 
hens  recommended  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  in  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  college 
recommends  three  pounds  of  salt,  whereas 
you  use  one  pound. 

Assuming  ffiat  the  eats  we  groond  so 
your  ration — in  place  of  whole  oats  you 
could  very  arell  substitute  ground  barley. 
A  scratdi  grain  to  go  with  this  mash  oookl 
consist  of  5  parts  of  cracked  com,  a  parts 


barley,  2  parts  of  wheat  and  i  part  of 
heavy  oats.  All  parts  by  weight.  We  are 
sending  you  the  Cornell  bulletin  contain¬ 
ing  poultry  rations. 

The  advisability  of  using  a  commercially 
prepared  mash  in  preference  to  a  home 
mixed  mash,  depends  upon  ffie  amount  of 
bdp  you  have  available,  the  economy  with 
which  you  can  buy  the  iiigredients  and  ffie 
amount  of  commercial  mixture  you  have 
been  buying.  There  are  some  instances 
where  it  certainly  does  not  pay  to  mix 
your  own  home  mixture  for  by  the  time 
you  figure  the  cost  of  the  original  ingredi¬ 
ents,  the  cost  of  labor  of  mixing  and  other 
attendant  expenses,  you  can  buy  a  high 
grade  mash  for  the  same  money  and  some¬ 
times  less.  Much  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  amount  of  mash  your  flock  consumes. 
It  is  a  problem  every  poultryman  must 
figure  out  in  order  to  find  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  method  of  feeding. 


Planniiig  the  Farm  Shop 

(Continiu'd  from  Page  83) 

1 — pair  carpenter’s  pinchers 
1 — pair  level  sights 
1 — 8  in.  T  bevel 

1 —  cross  cut  saw  too! 

2 —  ^paint  brushes  154  to*  *od  2J4  to. 

Chalk  and  line 

1 —  key  hole  saw 

2 —  metal  file  handles 
1 — plumb  bob 

1 — 4  ft.  clamp,  homemade 
1 — round  back  cross  cut  saw  file 
1 — saw  vice,  homemade 
1 — bench  stop,  homemade 

1 —  bench  screw  for  carpenter's  vise 

100  lbs.  common  nails  assorted;  3,  6,  8,  10, 
16,  20  penny;  finishing  nails  6,  8,  10 
penny 

2 —  boxes  assorted  screws 
5-lbs.  fence  staples 

1 — wood  rasp,  12  in. 

Metalworking  Tools 

chuck  to  fit  square 


1 — chain  drill  with 
shank  drill 

1 — extension  hack  saw  and  12  blades 
1 — pair  flat  tongs,  20  in,  J/4  in.  opening 
1 — pair  bolt  tongs,  20  in. 

1 — 100  lb.  anvil 
1 — hardie 
1 — forge 

1 — pair  steel  snips 
1 — rivet  set 

1 — swivel  metal  bench  vise 
6 — metal  punches  assorted 
1 — machinists  hammer,  1%  lb. 

3r— mill  files;  8,  10,  12  In. 

1 — cross  pein  riveting  hammer,  12  oz. 

4 — cold  chisels,  Vz,  %  to. 

1 — set  taps  and  dies,  Yz,  Y^,  6-16,  %, 

%  in. 

1 — copper  oil  can 
1 — center  punch 
1 — metal  counter  sink 

1 —  emery  wheel  (foot  power) 

2 —  monkey  wrenches,  6  in.  and  10  In. 

1 — 14  In.  pipe  wrench 

1 — gasoline  torch,  1  at. 

1 — soldering  copper,  1  Jb.  with  handle 
1 — lb.  wire  solder 
Powdered  sal  ammoniac 
1 — can  flux  or  soldering  paste 
Bit  stock  drills;  3  3-32,  2  1-8,  2  S-S2,  1  3-16, 
1  7-22,  1  1-4,  1  3-8,  1  1-2,  1  6-8 
1 — wrench  set  (6)  end  or  S 
1 — 8  In.  wescott  wrench 

3 —  round  files,  6,  10,  and  12  In. 

1 — star  concrete  drill  (%  In) 

Reversible  Ratchet  socket  wrench  set 
18  lb.  assorted  rivets 

1 — trowel.  10  in. 

,12  lbs.  galvanized  Iron  wire  and  copper 
wire,  assorted 

100 — assorted  machine  bolts 
100 — assorted  carriage  bolts 
6  lbs.  assorted  nuts 
100 — assorted  spring  cotters 
B  lbs.  assorted  washers 
45 — assorted  lock  washers 

Harness  Repair  Tools 

1 — rex  riveting  machine 
1 — box  of  100  Japanned  tubular  rivets,  as¬ 
sorted  3-16  In., — 8-16  In. 

>— lb.  Iron  hame  rivets,  1  to. 

1 — lb.  Iron  hame  rivets,  Yz  to. 

— Ib.  Iron  hame  rivet  Burrs 
Vg-Xb.  Iron  copper  belt  rivets,  SMOrted 
%  In. — to..  No.  10 

V- paper  harness  needles,  assorted  elzes 
0—4 

1 — package  swede  tacks,  No.  8 
1 — bail  linen  harness  thread  No.  8 

4 —  balls  harness  wax 
H — lb.  bees  wax 
1 — rivet  set 

1 — spring  punch,  six  tube 
1 — saddler  hollow  drive  punch,  No.  8 
1 — saddler  hollow  drive  punch,  No.  4 

1 —  trimming  knife 

2 —  awl  handles 

3—  harness  awl  blades,  assorted 
1 — pricking  wheel 
T — edging  tool 
1— qt.  harness  elt 
1— «;rub  brush 
1— qt.  harness  Ink 
1 — pair  carpentera’  pincers,  8  In. 


iSabyCMck^ 


ETerr  chick  seeredited  by  T!i«  OUo 
Ponltry  lotprovement  Associotioa. 
Inspectws  certified  by  Ohio  State 
Uaiversity  have  called,  banded  and 
approved  our  breedinA  flocka. 

Exhilnlion  and  Utility  Gradao 

Onr  exhibition  breeds  arc  from 
famons  strains  known  to  every  poul* 
tyman.  Onr  Utility  Stock  produces 
Ohio  Accredited  Chicks. 


Vsni 


WfOtE  TODAY 
For  Folder  and  Prices. 

1004  Live  Delivery. 
IFE  WHARTIIN  HATCHERY 
D.  F.  Yotina,  Mgr, 
Bept.  12  Vniarton.  Ohio. 


500,000  Chicks  for  1925 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minor- 
,  eas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  and 
Broilers,  10  cents  each  and  up. 
Hatched  by  men  with  15  years 
experience  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your 
door.  Member  International 

Baby  Chick  Association.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird 
passed  by  inspector  trained  and 
authorized  by  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  Ohio  State  University. 
Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for 
high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best 
,  of  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free.  Price* 
low  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  Arf  Holgate,  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks 

Hslched  fron  Hi—li  F**—  Record  Flock* 

'  Wb.  A  Br.  Les.,  12c.  B'.fT  and  Blk. 
Leg..  Blk  Jlin..  S.  C.  Reds.  Bar. 
Rocks  1 4c.  Wh.  Roeks  &  R.  C.  Reds, 
15c.  Wh.  Wyn..  Bull  Orps,  S.  S. 
Hmb.  16c.  l.ive  delivery  guaranteed 
Send  for  Frea.  Cataloar. 

’n»e  Lantz  Hatchery 
Ea..  1906  TifTin,  Ohio. 


OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

BsUlefield  Chi:k$  of  duality 

White  LeghorM  Rhode  Island  Red* 

Black  Leghorna  Black  Minorcas 

White  and  Barred  Bode?  Silver  and  White  Wyandotte* 

Discount  on  early  order* 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Assa. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Geftysbars,  Fa. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICI^ 

From  the  world’s  greatest  laying  strain.  Whit* 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  free  range.  Large  Type 
Tom  Barron  English  8.  C.  tborobred  hens, 
mated  with  pedigreed  cockerels.  Streng,  healthy, 
vigorous  Chicks  any  week  in  February,  .March 
or  April  at  $16  per  100;  $77  per  500;  $150 
per  1000  by  Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid.  100% 
Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  your  order.  Circular 

Free.  ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Squab  Book  FREB 

Squabs  Belling  at  highest  prices  %ver  known.  Great- 
^  est  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding 
them.  Raised  in  one  month. We  ship  everywhere 
“ur  famoas  breeding  sto^  and  supplies.  Es- 
ta^ished  24  YearB.  Write  now  for  bijr  illistrated 
free boedc. Bow toUnkoMaecyBreeGinK  Sauabe. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SqUAB  CO. 
H  S«..  Malr»««  High.,  Mas*. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  that  Live 

Wyandottes,  Reds  and  Rocks,  Pekin,  Rouen  rnd 
Runner  Ducklings. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


fJAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SOUASS 

Ilghest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a 
specialty.  All  other  breed*.  Send  stamp  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 

a  11  .  r*  1  42  N.  Beacon  St., 

Atlston  Squab  Co.allstom.  mass. 


PARKS  ROCKS 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS 


Bred  for  color  and  eggs.  Laid  at  mos.  Won 
prizes.  Half  chicks  go  to  old  customers.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sure  to  please.  Catalogue  Free.  Vigorous, 
sturdy  thicks.  Prices  right. 

SEIBERT  BROS.  Box  A,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

TURKEYS,  Duoh,  Geese, 

*  wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed-  Highland 
Farm,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa, 


stock  Turkeys,  Geese, 


kurge  SlUtH  Ducks,  Collies,  Hares, 
Pigeons,  Chicks,  Eggs,  low.  Cata.  PION¬ 
EER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


Amencaa  Agrictdtaris^  January  24, 


COPPER  RIVET 
HAND  RIVETED~ 


Mail 
Coupon 
forFREE 
Catalog 


. . 

The  Original  Metal-to-Metal  Harness 

-  .•««  •  liQfnACQ  fnr  tfift  Armies  dunntf 


We  show  you  here  a  big  picture  of  the  way  metal-to-metal  makes  a  harne^ 
wear  longer.  See  for  yourself  how  metal  weaxsagamstmetal  instead  of  against 
leather.  The  part  shown  here  is  the  breeching  dee.  Notice  how,  before  there 
cSn  be  any  wew  on  the  leather,  a  thick  piece  of  metal  must  wear  through  first. 
This  construction  is  carried  out  in  every  part  of  the  Olde  Tan  Metal-to-Metal 
Harness  where  there  is  strain,  wear  or  pull.  Introduced  only  three  years  ago 
hv  Olde  Tan  it  is  not  yet  known  how  many  extra  years  of  wear  this  construc¬ 
tion  v^ll  giv4  a  harness.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  make  a  harnps  last  many 
more  years.  Olde  Tan  harness  even  without  the  metal-to-metal  feature  was 
SpXle  of  lasting  12  to  15  years.  Harness  with  that  many  years  behind  it  is 


still  in  use.  The  maker  of  Olde  Tan  made  harness  for  the  Armies  during 
the  Civil  War  and  parts  of  the  harness  were  found  on  the  battle  fields  in  tairiy 
good  condition  as  late  as  1885,  or  20  years  after  the  war. 

At  the  tannery  is  a  strap  which  was  buried  10  years  in  a  barnyard  and  which  ito 
still  pliable  and  strong.  In  a  leather  strength  test  held  in  Cmcago  in  192^ 
Olde  Tan  straps  and  traces  won  over  every  other  entrant,  being  more  tnaa 
twice  asstrongas  one  of  thecontestants  and  30  per  cent  stronger  than  the 
strongest.  Hundreds  of  letters  of  real  enthusiasm  have  been  received  from  Ol« 
Tan  owners  who  declare  that  never  have  they  seen  such^h^e|s—new^^CT 


BABSON  BROS.,  Dept.  90-61 

19tli  Street  and  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  lu. 

Please  send  me  free  your  Olde-Tan  Harness  Book  telHng  all 
jrnur  30  day  free  trial  and  easy  monthly  payment  offer  on  Olde- 
lan  Harness. 

Print  your  name  and  addreta  plainly 


My  Name-— 
My  Addrest- 


..... iclare  that  never  have  they  seen  such  a  harness 

heavy  strong  leather,  and  never  such  careful  and  precise  sewing  and 

Mail  tMs  Coupon 
for  FREE  Catalog 

If  ^ou  believe  that  you  even  may  buy  another  harness  within  the  nert  year,  you  ®*^J**^ 
ttilcfl^TJnStalog  and  learn  k  about  the  real  leather  which  goes  into 
^  u^suToSSfee  trial  for  30  days-so  you  can  see 
way  metal  against  metal  wears,  and  the  fine  appearance  and 

^/s^S^you  keep  Olde  Tan  or  send  it  back  as  you  choose.  If  you  keep  it,  senif only  $7.50  ••• 
pay  the  b^ance  by  the  month.  BUT.  ask  for  the  free  catalog  today.  j 

BABSON  BR0S«9  Dept,  90-61  19th  St  and  Marshal!  Blvd.,Caacago,W 


Finished  i 
MadeA 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


JANUARY  31,  1925 


1.00  PER  YEAR 


IS- 


wf 
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Believe  Me,  Ws  Good! 


Is  there  a  Sleep  Thief 

in  Your  Bed? 

Don't  let  a  poor  bedspring  rob  you  of  your  rest — ^get  a 
Foster  Ideal.  Learn  the  comfort  of  sleeping  upon 
upright  spiral  springs.  Learn  the  comfort  of  perfect 
spine  support.  Enjoy  the  real  rest  that  comes  from 
^  perfect  relaxation — on  a  bedspring  that  does  not  sag. 
^  There  are  120  spirals  in  the  Foster  Ideal  and  each  one 
clef's  its  share  in  giving  you  the  best  night’s  rest  you 
ever  had.  Talk  to  your  furniture  dealer  texlay 
about  the 


fostolDBALsprin^ 

The  Bedspring  that  Supports  Your  Spine 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y, 
Western  Factory,  St.  Lotus,  Mo. 


Movers  of  Foster  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe  T rip  Cribs 
and  Quality  Spring  Construaiom.  Send  for  bool^.ct. 


«Eii§£  Sli®d 


For  service — day  in  and  day 
out — you  can’t  find  a  boot  equal 
to  “Ruff  Shod”,  Gamfortable 
^  because  it  fits,  satisfactory  be» 
^  cause  it  wears.  Wears  and 
fits  better  because  made  over 
our  “foot  shape”  last.  No 
break  at  instep.  Heavy 
extension  sole  prevents 
snagging  and  does  not 
collect  mud.  Insist  on 
“Ruff  Shod”. 


White 

Top 

Band 


The  hest 
costs  less 
in  the 
long  run! 


‘Warmfuf  and  ‘Caboose* 

For  comfort,  service,  and  economy 
wear ‘Warmfut’  cold-proof  gaiter 
and  ‘Caboose’  work  rubber.  Keeps 
your  feet  warm  and  dry  in  any 
weather  and  gives  long  wear. 


LOOKfor 
the  Big ‘C’ 
on  the 
White 
Tire  Sole. 
It’s  your 
protection 
against 
imitations! 


Ask  Yeisr  Dealer 

He  is  glad  to  show  you  Big 
‘C”  Line* rubber  footwear. 
He  knows  it  can’t  be  equaled 
for  service  and  comfort  Tiy 
on  a  pair — or  write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  give  dealer’s  name. 


Converse  rubber  shoe  co,  ^aefory^MALDEN,  mass. 


Boston  Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia  Syracuse 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 
Famous  Everywhere 
because  one  man  can  operate  without  help 
^  any  kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater 
increases  capacity  40  per  cent ;  uses  all 
waste  heat.  Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees 


SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 
Oelevan,  N.  Y. 


SAW 


ASgLow  as  $10.^ 

Boy  yonr  saw  direct  atlowest  factory  price®* 
Guaranteed  staunch,  durable  and  depend* 
able.  Cost  as  little  as  $10* 

EiertzEer  Si  Zook 
Portable  Wood 

Saws  Brewopd,  Inmber,  loth,  posts,  etc. 
Ripping  table  can  be  attached.  Lowest 
priced  practical  saw  made.  Other  styles 
and  sizes  at  money -saving  prices.  Made  of 

iGaaranteeJyf-v  best  materials.  JIO.OOO.OO 
®  ^  ^  bond  backs  ©or  gfuar* 

entee!  Write  today  for 
catalog  sIiowiTig 
kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixer 
andfenee,  Ford&Fordson 
Atiaekmenis,  ete»  ^ 
surprising  bargains, 

HERTaER&Z00K& 

Box  44  Bellevlti*,  P*. 
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Home  Bureau  Philosophy 

A  Leader  Tells  What  The  Movement  Means 


The  apparently  impossible  task  of  telling 
the  whole  Home  Bureau  story  m  ten  min¬ 
utes  was  achieved  recently  by  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  zvidcly  knozen  leaders  in 
the  movement — Ruby  Green  Smith.  Mrs. 
Smith,  author  of  the  Flome  Bureau  Creed, 
is  a  practical  housekeeper,  a  wise  councillor 
and  a  beloved  friend  to  the  hundreds  of 
women  whose  lives  have  touched  hers.  The 
"high  spots”  of  her  talk  are  given  here. — 
Mabel  G.  Feint. 

t<'  I  ’HE  American  government  has  long 
■■■  been  spending  millions  for  defense 
and  to  help  solve  problems  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce.  But  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  given  direct  aid  to  education  re¬ 
lating  to  the  greatest  crop  of  all,  the  crop 
of  children..  The  policy  in  the  past  has- 
resemblcd  somewhat  the  attitude  of  that 
father  who,  when  reproached  for  calling  a 


Much  of  the  social  life  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colonists  centered  about  the  tea- 
table.  In  fact,  one  .lady  of  position 
wrote  a  poetical  farewell  to  hers  when 
tea  was  given  up  for  patriotic  reasons. 
The  tip-top  table  illustrated  shows  Chip¬ 
pendale  influences.  It  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century.  Chairs  of  this  time  showed 
cabriole  legs  and  an  elaborate  openwork 
splat  which  radically  changed  the  line 
of  the  chair  back,  also  the  result  of 
Chippendale’s  many  novel  designs.  Elab¬ 
orate  carving  occurred  on  especially  legs 
and  feet  and  this  table  shows  it  and  the 
“pie-plate  edge”  which  are  lacking  in 
earlier  tip-top  tables  of  the  same  period. 
(See^article  on  opposite  page.) 


doctor  for  his  dog,  when  he  had  not  called 
one  for  his  sick  children,  answered,  ‘But 
the  dog  is  pedigreed’. 

“Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  provided  for  the  Smith-Lever 
Extension  Service  on  the  assumption  that 
education  does  not  stop  with  school,  but 
with  life.  Through  this  service  informa¬ 
tion  is  carried  from  the  colleges  to  the 
people  on  their  farms  and  in  their  com¬ 
munities, 

“The  Home  Bureaus  are  devoted  to  mak¬ 
ing  home  and  community  life  more  satis- 
fying.  In  New  York  thej’-  are  working 
in  more  than  a  thousand  rural  communities, 
on  programs  that  concern  tlie  greatest  asset 
of  the  nation — its  people. 

The  New  World  Is  Progressive 

“No  topic  could  be  more  important,  for 
the  nation’s  greatest  wealth  is  not  in  its 
mines  or  its  forests,  its  waterways  or  its 
railroads,  or  even  its  farm  crops ;  the 
greatest  wealth  of  any  nation  is  in  its 
people.  This  is  why  what  we  call  the  New 
World  new,  although  in  a  sense  it  is  no 
newer  than  tlie  Old  World.  For  Amer¬ 
ica’s  rich  resources  remained  largely  un¬ 
developed  until  there  came  to  our  shores 
progressive  people  whose  enterprise  and 
spirit  have  developed  the  other  resources 
and  made  America  what  it  is  today. 

“Conditions  tliat  govern  this  human  har¬ 
vest  are  largely  liome  and  community  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Home  Bureau  programs  deal 


with  the  homes — the  most  universal  of  in¬ 
stitutions, — and  with  tlie  communities, 
where  life’s  satisfactions  are  measured. 

“What  are  the  Home  Bureaus  doing  for 
home  and  community  life?  In  partnership 
with  the  State  School  of  Home  Economics 
at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  the  home  bureau  members 
are  improving  the  physical  housekeeping 
so  as  to  set  free  woman-power  for  the 
higher  life  of  the  home — the  compraiion- 
ship  a  woman,  who  is  not  too  tired,  can 
give  her  family.  Every  family  needs  this, 
for  life  is  more  than  meat  or  raiment.  This 
released  woman  power  is  also  being  given 
to  the  communities  in  increased  public  ser¬ 
vice. 

“It  is  the.  hope  that  eventually  ever/ 
home  will  be  a  ‘home  bureau  kind  of 
home.’  The  programs  include  how  to  feed 
the  family  in  sickness  and  in  health,  and 
from  the  cradle  to  old  age;  how  to  dress 
the  family  in  good  taste  without  leaving  no 
money  for  the  higher  life  of  books,  music, 
and  recreation;  how  to  allot  the  family  in¬ 
come  so  as  to  get  full  value  received ;  how 
to  beautify  the  home  without  lavish  ex¬ 
penditures.  As  soon  as  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  the  State  School  of  Home  Economics 
plans  to  offer  help  in  child  training.  All 
these  good  housekeeping  items  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  way  stations  that  lead  toward 
tlie  goal  of  living  a  more  abundant  life. 

Outside  the  Home  as  well  as  Within 

“The  Home  Bureaus  are  interested  not 
only  in  living,  but  in  people’s  learning  to 
live  together.  Through  the  org-anization, 
the  group  spirit  and  ability  of  home-mak¬ 
ers  is  gathered  together  for  the  solution 
of  great  and  small  problems  of  community 


The  slat  back  chair  was  much  used  by 
early  settlers  and  many  a  New  England 
farm  has  an  old  chair  or  two  of  this  de¬ 
sign  or  one  much  like  it.  That  the 
colonists  built  for  utility  and  not  for 
fashion  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  their  chairs  are  still  in  actual  use,  but 
they  also  often  introduced  beautiful  de¬ 
signs  with  slightly  curved  slate  and 
turned  back-posts.  The  style  of  chair 
shown  grew  out  of  the  heavy  English 
form  of  spindle  chair.  Some  of  the  so- 
called  “wainscot  chairs”  of  these  days 
were  elaborately  carved  on  back,  arms, 
legs  and  panels,  and  had  cushions  of  rich, 
deep-colored  velvet  or  tapestry.  Turkey- 
work  was  very  popular  for  cushions  and 
furniture  coverings  from  1646  on.  .(See 
article  on  opposite  page.) 


life.  Unlike  the  castle  of  middle  ages, 
with  its  moat  and  drawbridge,  the  modem 
home  is  in  the  community  and  of  the  com- 
mimity.  Therefore,  the  modem  house- 
maker  cannot  protect  her  own  family  brf 
merely  housekeeping  within  her  own  four 
walls;  she  may  wash  on  Monday,  iron  oa 
Tuesday,  scrub  on  Wednesday,  mend  oa 
Thursday,  market  on  Friday,  bake  on  Sal- 
(Continued  on  Page  ii#) 
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ooms  Of  Our  Forefathers  Live  Again 

:hairs  And  Tables,  Cradles  And  Tankard's,  Gathered  In  New  York  Museum 


ROM  the  quaint  little  oak-paneled  cra¬ 
dle  of  some  early  colonial  baby  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  impressive  Virginia 
ball  room  in  which  George  Washington 
lanced,  the  American  furniture  and  decora- 
ions  now  assemble  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
eum  of  Art  appeal  to  modern  Americans  with 
n  interest  just  as  keen  as  that  aroused  by  for- 
ign  works  of  art,  and  far  more  personal. 

Few  of  us  can  feel  that  our  own  times  are 
art  of  history,  and  doubtless  it  would  greatly 
urprise  our  ancestors  to  know  that  their  pots 
nd  kettles,  chairs,  tables,  cup¬ 
boards,  eating  dishes  and  tank- 
rds,  even  the  wall  papers  from 
he  rooms  and  nails  from  the 
oofs,  are  now  housed  under  the 
ame  roof  as  works  of  art  by 
embrandt  and  Raphael,  Michael 
t\ngelo  and  Rodin. 


and  bedroom.  A  great  brick  fireplace  has  a  round 
bake-oven  in  one  corner  and  in  the  other  an  ash 
sapling  from  which  pots  and  kettles  hung.  Wood¬ 
en  pegs,  which  held  together  the  main  oak  frame 
of  the  house,  are  seen  In  the  girt  of  this  low-ceil¬ 
ing  room.  The  preponderant  wood  of  this  per¬ 
iod  was  oak,  while  walnut,  pine,  cherry,  hickory 
and  maple  were  very  much  used.  Later  in  this 
period  walnut  veneer  came  into  play  for  decora¬ 
tion  purposes. 

Other  rooms  are  the  parlor  or  “Keeping  Room,^ 


For 


the  American  Wing,  The 


Museum  has  collected  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  bygone'  years  small' 
ind  large  articles  which  date  from 
the  days  of  the  first  settler  through 
the  war  of  1812.  Everything  that 
could  be  moved  from  typical  old 
louses  has  been  brought  here,  and 
the  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  have 
been  constructed  in  exact  duplica- 
ion  of  the  originals. 

Although  the  stately  ball  rooms 
ind  reception  parlors  from  elegant 
southern  mansions  are  both  beauti- 
Iful  and  interesting,  it  is  the  little 
llow-ceiling,  oak-paneled  rooms  of 
the  earliest  days  that  seem  to  appeal 
boost  to  visitors  who  ramble  through 
Ithe  three-storied  wing  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  given  over  to  this  unusual  col- 
[lection. 

The  First  Period 

In  this  floor  of  The  First  Period 
-approximately  1630  to  1725 — 

Ithere  is  a  large  exhibition  gallery, 

Its  great  trusses  modeled  directly 
bifter  those  of  the  famous,  “Old  Ship  Meeting 
jllouse”  of  Hingham,  Mass.  Here-  are  gathered 


In  the  main  srallery  of  the  first  period  are  collected  old  pieces  of  furniture 
and  decorations  from  the  homes  of  early  colonists.  Here  are  the  primitive 
trestle  table  of  pine  and  oak,  heavy  oaken  chests,  sturdy  chairs,  and  stools, 
and  rich  painted  hangings  from  the  East  Indies.  The  rough  hand-finished 
over-arching  trusses  are  replicas  of  those  in  the  ‘'Old  Ship  Meeting  House,” 
built  in  1681  and  strongly  showing  the  Gothic  tradition  which  the  colonists 
brought  with  them  from  the  old  country.  The  whole  gallery  suggests  the 
strong,  heavy  rather  primitive  type  of  building  and  furnishing  made  necessary 
by  the  difficult  conditions  of  early  colonial  life. 


also  from  Massachusetts,  which  includes  a  chair 
made  during  the  voyage  of  the  good  ship  Anne 
ndividual  pieces  of  interest,  including  the  squat  to  New  England  in  1623;  a  Connecticut  paneled 
ittle  cradle,  a  collection  of  pewter  utensils  and  room  with  a  huge  fireplace;  and  the  oldest  room 
ilver,  and  a  portrait  by  the  first  American  pain-  of  a  bed  chamber  from  an  gjd  farmhouse  of 
:er  of  record,  a  farmer,  trader  and  magistrate  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  the  fourth  earliest 
ong  Island — Jacobus  Gerritsen  Strycker.  ^  settlement  in  New  England.  The  huge  square 

The  rooms  on  this  floor.include  a  typical  kitchen  jg  ^^ade  gay  by  embroidered  linen  cover  and 
f  a  17th  century  New  England  house,  which  in  hangings.  The  brightest  room  on  the  floor  is  one 
ictual  practice  was  also  dining-room,  living  room  fj-om  Woodbury,  Long  Island,  the  wood-work 

painted  blue-gray  and  the  hangings  and  chair- 
covers  of  home-woven  blue  linen.  The  Rhode 
Island  room  is  that  of-  a  rich  merchant,  and  con¬ 
tains  many  art  objects  from  Europe  and  the 
Orient,  including  Delft  tiles,  representing  Bible 
scenes,  from  which  children  learned  the  familiar 
stories. 

Beautiful  Examples  of  Silverware 

G)lonial  silversmiths,  both  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  were  craftsmen  of  the  highest 
skilL  The  Dutch  influence  in  New  York  and  tlie 
English  in  New  England  are  plainly  shown  in  the 
many  fine  examples  of  the  Clearwater  collections. 
Teapots,  tankards,  porringers,  and  bowls  all  com¬ 


bine  richness  and  beauty  of  design  with  the  solid 
proportions  appropriate  to  utensils  in  hard  daily 

The  Second  Period  - 
'  <• 

Ah  entirely  different  atmosphere  prei^ades  the 
second  floor  of  the  wing,  ^wiiere  rooms  of  hue 
Second  Period — about  1725  to  1790 — cover  the 
time  of  the  War  for  Independence.  At  once  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  stern  business  of  living  has 
become  much  easier  for  the  colonists.  They  arc 
becoming  wealthy  and  learning  to  follow  foreign 
fashions  in  furr’ture  anr^  ■ 

in  European  taste,  due  to  the  Ren¬ 
aissance  which  brought  in  what  is 
called  the  rococo  style,  are  reflected 
in  the  more  finished  craftsman-ship 
of  the  designs,  yet  in  many  there  is 
still  more  than  a  hint  of  the  sturdy 
pieces  of  the  first  period, 

wr-.  of  the  new 

mode  In  house  architecture  began  to 
appear  in  America  early  in  the 
1700’s  and  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  it  was  firmly  established.  The 
•standard  plan  was  symmetrical,  with 
a  central  halUyay,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  two  rooms — an  arrangement 
repeated  on  the  second  floor.  In 
other  words  the  style  now  known 
as  “colonial”  was  evolved,  simply  in 
New  England  and  more  elaborately 
on  the  spacious  estates  of  the  south. 

Ev^n  more  than  the  architecture, 
the  furniture  which  went  into  the 
rooms  -  showed  refined  taste  and  a 
more  conventional  social  life.  A 
great  deal  of  carving  seen  on  furni¬ 
ture,  together  wdth  the  development 
of  the  more  involved  designs, 
especially  the  carbriole  leg  with 
various  types  of  foot — the  snake, 
the  slipper,  the  grooved,  the  ball 
and  claw.  Gaily  japanned  and  paint¬ 
ed  pieces  became  immensely  popular 
and  figured  wall  papers  showing 
Chinese  influences  were  used. 

Fine  American  glass  was  made  by  Stiegle  and 
Wistaberg,  and  Sandwicli.  Glass  was  also  very 
popular.  Much  of  the  glassware  follows  the  pre- 
vading  taste  in  design  and  decoration  as  does  the 
very  fine  silverware  of  this  period.  Paul  Revere, 
Jr.,  was  one  of  the  greatest  craftsman  in  silver, 
as  his  father  had  been  before  him. 

Handsome  furniture  in  the  rooms  on  this  floor 
is  also  a  large  exhibition  gallery,  showing  the  de- 
{Contimied  on  page  109) 


xi'hich  developed  finally,  mte  ftfc/  highboy. 


The  chest 
tvas  one  of 
the  principal 
ar  tic  les  of 
furniture  used 
by  the  early 
settlers.  First 
came  the  sim¬ 
ple  chest  zvith 
the  hing  ed 
top,  then  the 
chest  with 
one  or  more 
drawers,  and 
finally  the 
chest  ofdroto- 
ers  on  pknn 
or  turned 


butterfly 
iUuslrct-  * 


The 
table 

ed  is  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  the 
gateleg  tab  I  e 
which  had  its 
begin  nin  g  in 
the  early 
American  per¬ 
iod,  A  vertical 
flap  supports 
the  drop-leaf, 
its  unusual 
shape  giving 
the  table  i  t  s  ^ 

name.  The  gateleg  table  is  another  example  of  furniture 
constructed  for  usefulness,  ns  when  dosed  it  took  up 
little  floor  space,  an  important  itea  in  small  rooms. 
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Is  the  “Home  Girl”  Passing? 

Last  week  the  editor  asked  for  readers’ 
opinions  on  keeping  the  boys  on  the  farm. 
It  never  used  to  be  considered  that  there  was 
need  for  ever  discussingdhe  subject  of  keeping 
the  girls  oit  the  farm.  Bnt  today  many  fami¬ 
lies  are  unexpectedly  faced  with  the  problem 
of  the  girl  who  wants  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  make  her  own  way. 

Like  the  farmer’s  son,  his  daughter  often 
has  worked  long  hours,  hours  of  monotonous 
repetition  of  the  same  “chores” — cooking  and 
sweeping  and  dishwashing,  the  most  discour¬ 
aging  tasks  in  the  world,  because  they  must  so 
soon  be  done  again.  And  with  it  all  the  money 
is  scarce.  What  comes  in  must  he  put  hack 
into  the  farm.  Dollars  to  spend  “just  as  you 
wish”  are  few  and  far  between — and  not  al- 
wa3’s  cheerfull}"  granted. 

“Pin  money”  has  been  both  defended  and  af- 
tacked  in  American  Ac.RicuLTURfST  columns. 
Whatever  justice  or  injustice  it  may  involve, 
many  farm  daughters  simply  will  have  nothing* 
to  do  with  the  laborious  process  of  adding  up 
the  pennies  b^"  using  eveiy  spare  moment  for 
work  at  home^  In  cities  they  can, earn  salaries 
that  would  have  seemed  a  fortune  to  their 
mothers  at  their  age.  Furthermoi'e,  they 
work  regular  hours,  have  free  time  entirely  at 
their  own  disposal  and  often  find  in  the  com¬ 
radeship  of  other  3’oimg  people  a  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  that  opens  an  entirely  new 
life  to  them.  It  is  not  just  the  money  that  at¬ 
tracts  them ;  the  independence — perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  decent  living  and  the  respect  of 
others — has  a  strong  magnetic  power  for  the 
intelligent,  alert,  ambitions  )^oung  American 
woman.  Girls  are  leaving  farm  homes  for  city 
jobs  and  it  offers  a  new  problem  to  the  already 
bewildered  older  generation. 

As  with  the  boj-s,  the  girls  do  not  alwa^^s 
realize  that  the  city  exacts  sacrifices  just  as 
much  as  the  countiy — different  perhaps  but  no 
easier  to  endure.  For  space  and  air  and  sun, 
the  city  all  too  often  gives  cramped  quarters, 
dark  little  hoarding  house  rooms,  air  that 
seems  lifeless  and  heavy.  For  the  loneliness 
of  the  quiet  countr}^  home  one  often  gets  the 
loneliness  of  the  busy  city  streets — and  the 
person  who  is  lonely  in  a  crowd  is  lonely  in¬ 
deed.  The  salary  shrinks,  too,  with  lodgings, 
food  and  clothing  so  costlju  Yes,  a  job  in  the 
city  is  alluring  but  it  hr,'?  its  seam)'^  side  too. 


Mrs.  Rubj'  Green  Smith,  who  has  “mothered” 
many  of  the  girls  at  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  believes  in  extending  the  mother¬ 
ing  instinct  to  the  whole  community,  touches 
in  her  radio  speech  about  the  Home  Bureau, 
on  several  reasons  why  this  organization  has 
in  it  the  power  to  help  solve  the  pi'oblem  of 
the  discontented  farm  girl.  Like  inan3'  other 
good  things  of  life,  the  Home  Bureau  gives 
most  richly  to  those'who  put  most  into  it.  The 
girl  cannot  just  sit  hack  and  he  helped.-  But 
if  she  gives  it  a  fair  chance,  she  will  learn  to 
do  lier  work  better  and  in  shorter  time  and 
to  find  in  the’ things  and  people  about  her  th.e 
richest  sort  of  interest  and  comradeship. 
“Keeping  the  girl  on  the  farm”  is  a  problem 
that  ma}'  he  solved  a’raost  before  it  arises. 


Attacks  On  Farm  Bureaus  Arouses 
Farmers 

For  several  weeks,  there  has  been  in  circula¬ 
tion  some  ill-advised  and  destructive  criticism 
of  the  Farm  Bureaus.^  This  criticism  is  for  the 
most  part  not  founded  on  facts  and  has  for  its 
purpose  a  sensational  appeal  for  popularity.  As 
is  so  often  the  case,  it  is  cleverl}'^  prepared  and 
enforced  with  plausible  arguments. 

However,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  our  belief  in 
the  great  common  sense  of  farmers  has  again 
been  justified.  In  the  county  which  was  evidently 
chosen  for  the  first  attack  on  the  Farm  Bureaus, 
the  farm  people  in  a  large  mass  meeting  met  and 
discussed  |:he  matter  and  were  overwhelming]}'  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  Farm  Bureau  and  in  giv¬ 
ing  it  adequate  support.  More  than  this,  in  the 
membership  campaigia  now  being  conducted  in 
rural  counties  all  over  the  State  of  New  York, 
there  is  more  interest  in  and  demand  for  IMrm 
Bureau  work  than  has  been  shown  before  in 
several  years  and  there  is  indignant  protest  from 
every  quarter  because  of  the  unfair  attacks. 

Die  business  of  the  old  farm  has  got  to  go 
forward,  even  in  hard  times.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
times  of  depression  that  we  need  help  more  than 
when  circumstances  are  more  favorable.  In  our 
opinion  there  are  few  agencies  that  have  done  or 
are  doing  more,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  help 
the  farm  business  than  the  Farm  Bureaus.  It 
certainly  sj^eaks  well  for  the  future  solidity  of 
agriculture  that  a  majority  of  our  people  fully 
realize  this  and  believe  in  this  great  educational 
organization  which  is  quietly  working  to  put  agri¬ 
culture  on  a  successful  and  permanent  basis. 


For  Men  Only 

IN  the  January  17th  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Aunt  Janet  announced  a  contest  for 
wives  and  spinsters  to  write  the  best  letter  on 
‘^My  Ideal  Ilushand.”  On  the  same  page  a  lady 
wrote  an  article  giving  the  virtues  she  looks  for 
in  her  husband. 

(Now,  ladies,  I  know  that  everyone  of  you  is 
listening  in  on  this.  The  title  at  the  head  was 
too  much  for  you,  wasn’t  it?  Never  mind,  there 
was  no  damage  done,  and  we  will  forgive  you  if 
you  will  not  read  any  further.) 

MTll,  as  I  was  saying  before  I  stopped  to  tell 
the  ladies  where  they  got  off,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  such  perfect  animal  as  the  ideal  hus¬ 
band  described  in  the  article  in  the  January  17th 
issue.  1  am  quite  sure  that  a  man  so  perfect 
Avould  be  a  little  too  good  for  this  old  work-a-day 
world  and  would  immediately  ascend,  like  the 
flivver  driver  I  heard  about,  up  to  heaven  on  high. 

But  all  the  same,  it  is  rather  fine,  isn’t  it,  for 
us  men  that,  while  we  ourselves  know  how  dis- 
couragingly  short  we  fall  in  the  attainment  of  our 
ideals,  our  sisters,  sweethearts  and  wives  see  us 
through  the  eyes  of  love  so  that  our  failings  are 
as  nothing  and  our  few  virtues  are  magnified  a 
thousandfold. 

(And  now,  you  women  who  have  listened  this 
far,  you  certainly  got-  an  earful  that  time,  didn’t 
you?) 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  you  men 
could  put  the  ladies  in  the  shade  if  you  had  a 
chance  to  express  yourself  on  “My  Ideal  Wife,” 


so  I  am  going  to  give  you  th£  chance.  Suppose 
}’ou  think  it  over,  and  write  down  your  ideas  of 
the  qualifications  that  a  wife  should  have  and 
send  me  the  letter.  Should  she  get  up  at  half 
past  four  in  the  morning,  kindle  \  kitchen  fire, 
milk  eight  cows,  get  breakfast,  and  a  few  other 
little  things  like  that?  What  kind  of  a  dispo- 
sition  should  she  have  ?  Would  you  like  her 
good-looking,  or  doesn't  that  matter  ?  In  short, 
what  is  a  good  wife,  anyway? 

lor  the  best  letters,  we  will  pay  three  dollars 
for  the  first ;  two  dollars  for  the  second ;  and  one 
aollar  apiece  for  all  the  other  letters  we  can 
publish.  In  case  of  a  tie,  we  will  give  the  full 
award  to  each  contestant.  Letters  should  not 
be  more  than  two  hundred  words  in  length.  Ad¬ 
dress  them  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  mailed  in  time 
to  be  received  at  this  office  not  later  than  Feb¬ 
ruary  1 6th. 

I  sliould  he  glad  to  hear  from  the  unmarried 
men  as  well  as  from  the  married  ones,  bnt  each 
letter  should  state  whether  or  not  the  writer  is 
married.  Sign  all  letters,  but  feel  free  to  write 
what  you  think,  for  all  names  will  be  considered 
absolutely  confidential. 


Where  the  Tax  Problem  Is 

NO  iMAN  in  the  United  States  is  better  in¬ 
formed  on  tax  problems  than  ]\Ir.  Mark 
Graves,  New  Aork  State  Tax  Commissioner.  In 
a  recent  address,  Mr.  Graves  said: 

“Before  we  criticize  and  find  fault  and  grumble 
at  the  size  of  our  tax  bill,”  he  said,  “we  must, 
in  all  fairness,  look  and  see  why  taxes  have  gone 
up,  how  our  money  is  being  expended  and  for 
what  purposes.  If  we  decide  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  public  improvements  we  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  them. 

“And  so  that  we  may  obtain  the  best  results 
for  our  municipal  expenditures,  we  should  give 
more  attention  to  the  selection  of  public  of¬ 
ficials;  we  should  take  a  more  active  personal 
interest  in  political  affairs  generally;  we  should 
give  more  attention  to  the  selection  of  minor 
officials,  such  as  aldermen  and  supervisors. 

_  “The  average  taxpayer  in  this  or  any  other 
city  is  either  too  busy  or  too  proud  or  tty  lazy 
to  take  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  city. 

He  feels  it  would  be  beneath  his  dignity,  per¬ 
haps,  to  enter  the  political  arena.  He  leaves 
public  affairs  to  be  attended  to,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  by  those  who  want  offices  for  them¬ 
selves  or  for  some  of  their  friends,  or  who  have 
some  favors  to  ask,  or  perhaps  those  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  dislike,  are  trying  to  keep  another  out 
of  public  office.” 

As  we  have  many  times  pointed  out,  the  farm¬ 
ers’  real  tax  problem  is  a  local  one.  It  is  more 
important  to  have  a  good  supervisor  than  it  is 
even  to  have  a  good  president ;  hut  as  Mr.  Graves 
so  well  states,  we  are  not  going  to  make  mudi 
headway  on  our  local  problems  until  we  our¬ 
selves  give  more  attention  to  the  election  of  local 
officials  and  particularly  to  what  those  officials  do 
after  they  are  elected.  Nothing  that  we  can  think 
of  will  be  so  apt  to  decrease  our  farmers’  tax 
hills  as  to  insist  that  the  county  government  pre¬ 
pare  a  detailed  budget  of  how  it  expects  to  spend 
your  money  and  then  after  it  is  spent,  account  to 
every  taxpayer  with  a  statement  showing  just  how 
and  why  every  cent  was  spent. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnut 

A  RING  at  the  doorbell  just  when  your  hands 
are  in  the  cake  dough  or  the  baby  has  dropped 
off  to  sleep  for  the  nap  you  both  need — another 
man  trying  to  sell  something! 

An  exasperating  experience,  you’ll  admit.  Hen 
is  how  one  victim  describes  it : 

“Can  I  see  the  lady  of  the  house?”  asks  th« 
canvasser. 

“Yes,  you  can.” 

“Well  madam,  I  am  selling  a  can  opener  whidi 
cannot  be  beaten.  It  opens  any  can  that  can  be 
opened -with  a  can  opener  and  any  can  can  be 
opened  with  tliis  can  opener  that  can  be  opened 
with  any  can  opener.  If  .you  can  show  me  a  can 
I  can - ” 

But  the  door  shuts  and  open  it  again  he  can  nodi 
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When  You  Want  To  Can  The  Co^ 

After  Killing,  Comes  The  Important  Work  Of  Putting  Up  The  Meat 


F’tAS  “the  man  of  the  house”  Killed 
a  Kow?  And  if  so.  is  it  up  to  you  to 
can  what  he  killed?  If  everything 
,L  about  a  pig  but  the  squeal  can  be 
used,  surely  vre  can  preserve  all  of  bossy  but 
licM-  moo. 

First  of  all,  authorities  tell  us,  the  animal 
rnnst  be  healthy  and  in  good  condition  when 
butchered.  That  goes,  without  saying.  Next, 
the  meat  must  be  canned  soon  after  killing. 
Finally,  it  must  be  cleaned,  dressed  and  pre¬ 
pared  "for  canning  under  scrupulously  clean 
conditions.  Thus  all  possible  danger  of  any 
poisoning  is  prevented — indeed,  any  vegetable 
,or  animal  food,  when  packed  in  glass,  perfectly 
sterilized  and  sealed  airtight,  is  put  up  by  the 
safest  means  known  to  science. 

Ihit  with  a  large  carcass  to  dispose  of,  not 
everyone  wants  to  do  much  canning  and  there 
are  various  ways  of  drying,  smoking  and  cur¬ 
ing  the  different  cuts. 

One  farm  woman  who  has  long  experience 
in  preserving  meat  writes ; 

After  the  beef  is  butchered,  we 
let  it  hang  for  2  or  3  days  in  a 
cool  place,  and  then  cut  it  up.  AVe 
cut  quite  a  number  of  nice  lean 
pieces  w'ithout  any  bone  in  them, 
and  put  them  in  brine  for  2  or  3 
weeks,  then  take  them  out  and 
wipe  dr}”-,  and  put  each  one  into 
a  little  cheesecloth  sack,  and  hang 
over  the  cook  stove  to  dry.  This 
makes  our  dried  beef.  This  is  the 
way  we  hang  them  up.  AVe  take 
two  pieces  of  rope  about  2  feet 
long,  double  them  and  fasten  the 
ends  to  the  ceiling  about  5  feet 
apart,  letting  the  loops  hang 
down.  Then  we  take  a  long, 
smooth  stick,  and  fasten  all  the 
little  cheesecloth  sacks  of  beef  on 
the  stick,  and  put  each  end  of 
the  stick  in  the  loops  of  rope. 

Mince  Meat  and  Corned  Beef 

AVe  use  some  of  the  beef  to 
make  several  large  crocks  of 
mince  meat,  as  it  will  keep  all 
winter  in  a  cool  place.  The  rest 
of  the  beef  we  corn.  Be  most  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  barrel  —  never 
use  a  barrel  that  has  been  used 
for  other  purposes,  or  if  beef  has 
ever  soured  in  it.  Gea  a  new  bar- 
rel  (a  good  molasses  barrel  is 
best)  and  clean  it  well. 

Cut  all  the  large  bone  out  of  the  meat  and 
then  pack  the  beef  in  the  barrel  tightly.  Cover 
with  a  hardwood  board  that  will  fit  down  in 
the  barrel,  put  a  clean  stone  on  it,  and  it  is 
ready  for  the  pickling  brine,  which  we  make  as 
follows :  To  2  gallons  water  add  3  pounds 
salt,  1  pound  sugar,  1  ounce  saltpeter,  and  2 
tablespoons  baking  soda.  Make  as  many  gal¬ 
lons  as  you  need,  adding  the  same  ingredients 
to  every  2  gallons  water.  Put  in  .a  boiler,  boil, 
skim  well,  and  pour  boiling  hot  over  the  beef. 
Be  sure  the  brine  covers  the  beef  well — yes, 
more  than  covers  it — as  it  will  soak'in  the  beef 
some.  If  you  should  ever  need  to  add  more 
brine,  do  not  put  it  on  hot — that  is  only  done 
the  first  time. 

To  Pack  Frozen  Meat 
Take  a  large,  strong,  tight,  wooden  dry- 
groods  box,  line  inside  with  several  thicknesses 
of  paper,  pasting  it  in  closely  and  overlap¬ 
ping  the  seam  generously,  then  put  a  thick 
layer  of  hay  or  sawdust  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  and  cover  with  paper.  Freeze  hams, 
spare  ribs,  shoulders  or  any  pieces  of  fresh 
pork,  beef,  or  poultry  that  you  wish  to  keep 
fresh  for  future  use,  and  be  sure  that  the 
freezing  is  most  thorough,  so  that  each  piece 
frozen  all  the  way  through.  Wrap  each 


piece  separately  in  several  layers  of  clean, 
light  brown  paper,  the'n  pack  a  layer  of  these 
pieces  in  a  box  prepared  as  above,  fill  all  the 
crevices  between  the  pieces  with  fine  hay, 
packing-  it  in  solidly,  cover  the  layer  of  meat 
pieces  with  about  5  or  6  inches  of  hay,  then 
pack  in  more  meat  as  directed  above,  and  so  on 
until  all  the  frozen  meat  is  stored,  or  the  box 
is  full,  being  careful  to  have  plenty  of  hay  all 
around  the  sides,  and  on  the  top.  Next  put  on 
a  tight  cover  of  wood,  also  lined  with  paper  in¬ 
side,  and  tlwow  some  thick  covering  over  the 
box,  such  as  an  old  comforter,  blanket,  fur 
robe,  or  piece  o^f  heavy  carpet.  The  box,  of 
course,  should  stand  in  a  cold  and  dry  place. 
Frozen  meat  packed  in  this  way  will  remain 
frozen  and  sweet  for  months,  and  will  even 
withstand  quite  a  long  thaw. 

Beef  Pickle 

For  100  pounds  beef,  use  pack  salt,  ^ 
I)ound  each  saltpeter  and  soda  and  1  quart 
molasses,  or  2  pounds  brown  sugar.  Dissolve 


the  saltpeter,  soda,  and  salt  in  a  little  warm 
water.  The  meat  will  be  ready  to  use  in  10 
days.  For  sliced  beef,  add  mace,  cloves  anA- 
allspice  to  the  above  pickle. 

Always,  in  salting  meat,  be  sure  the  process 
is  thoroughly  done.  Pay  special  attention  to 
the  meat  around  the  bone,  as  it  is  here  that 
loss  is  most  apt  to  occur.  Running  a  knife 
around  the  bone,  then  salting,  enables  the  salt 
to  work  well  inside  and  reach  all  the  meat. 

Now  for  the  canning  recipes,  which  have  all 
been  thoroughly  tested  out  and  found  delicious. 
One  enthusiastic  housewife  writes  that  now 
she  always  hopes  company  will  come  because 
it  is  such  fun  to  surprise  them  by  taking 
down  a  dinner  from  the  shelf!  For  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  up  vegetables  and  gravy  with 
the  meat  and  thus  have  your  main  course  all 
ready  and  together. 

How  To  Go  About  It 

The  apparatus  required  for  canning  meats 
can  be  found  in  any  farm  kitchen.  A  wash 
boiler  with  a  lid,  a  false  bottom  for  the 
boiler  made  of  wooden  slats  set  close  enough 
together  to  keep  jars  from  touching  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boiler;  ordinary  cooking  utensils, 
and  clean,  perfect  jars,  tops  and  rubbers  are 
all  that  are  necessary. 


The  method  of  procedure  is  as  simple  as  the 
required  equipment.  Prepare  your  meat  as  for 
immediate  serving — roast,  fry,  stew,  boil  or 
broil.  Pack  into  thoroughly  sterilized  jars. 
Place  rubbers  in  position.  Screw  tops  in  place, 
then  turn  back  one  quarter  turn  as  an  air¬ 
tight  jar  would  burst.  Place  in  boiler  on  top 
of  slatted  bottom.  Fill  boiler  with  water  (of 
like  temperature  as  air)  to  cover  the  jars  one 
inch  over  top.  Sterilize  for  3  hours.  Remove 
from  boiler,  immediately  screw  tops  as  tightly 
as  possible,  label,  and  your  meat  is  ready  for 
storing. 

In  cold  meat  packing  observe  these  simple 
rules  to  insure  success : 

1.  Be  sure  that  your  jars,  tops,  and  rubbers 
(or  whatever  containers*  you  use)  are  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  and  perfect. 

2.  Never  can  meat  until  24  hours  after  it 
has  been  killed,  or  as  soon  as  the  animal  heat 
is  out  of  it.  Also  do  not  allow  meat  to  freeze 
before  canning,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

3.  Screw  down  tops  of  jars  im¬ 
mediately  after  removing  from 
boiler.  Various  containers  may 
be  used.  I  speak  of  the  screw-top 
jar  only  as  an  example. 

4.  Jars  need  not  be  full  to  keep 
perfectly. 

5.  Count  sterilization  period  from 
time  water  starts  boiling. 

Roast  Beef,  Pork,  Lamb,  Etc. 

Select  roasts.  It  is  convenient 
to  prepare  as  many  at  one  time 
as  the  oven  will  hold.  Trim  meat, 
wipe  carefully.  Place  in  roasting 
pans  in  which  some  grease  has 
been  heating.  Sear  nicely  to  pre¬ 
vent  escape  of  meat  juices.  AVhen 
browned  on  all  sides,  -  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Add  a  little  boiling  water.  Roast 
meat  until  it  is  done  through,  but 
not  entirely  tender.  It  should  not 
be  red  inside.  Slice,  pack  into  jars 
to  within  1  inch  of  top.  Divide 
the  gravy  proportionately  among 
the  jars  of  meat.  Place  rubber 
•and  tops  in  place  and  sterilize  in 
three  hours. 

A  10  lb.  roast  requires  3  table¬ 
spoons  of  grease,  2  tablespoons  of 
salt,  Yi  teaspoon  pepper,  and  1 
cup  of  boiling  water.  Onions,  car¬ 
rots,  parsley,  cloves,  or  other 
spices  or  vegetables  may  be  added  to  suit  the 
taste. 

In  making  gravy  when  opening  jar,  heat  the 
entire  contents  of  jar.  Remove  meat  to  a 
warm  platter  in  the  warming  oven.  Let  gravy 
cook  down  until  only  grease  remains.  Stir 
in  1  tabl'espoonful  of  flour,  brown.  Add  cold 
water,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  stir  con¬ 
stantly.  You  will  find  this  as  good  as  fresh 
roast  beef  gravy. 

Spare  Ribs  or  Roast  Ribs  of  Beef 

Roast  as  if  for  immediate  use,  brown  nicely 
and  cook  until  well  done.  AYith  a  sharp  knife 
cut  down  the  inside  of  each  rib,  remove  bone, 
and  cut  meat  into  suitable  pieces  for  canning. 
Pack  into  hot  jars,  add  gravy  and  sterilize 
three  hours. 

Steak  and  Chops 

Slice,  cut  into  pieces  convenient  for*  packing. 
AVipe  meat  thoroughly.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Sear  quickly  in  hot  butter  or  beef 
fat  Pack  into  warm  jars  into  which  pour 
enough  pan  drippings  to  make  a  nice  milk 
gravy  when  opened.  Four  or  5  tablespoon fuls 
will  be  about  right.  Nicely  browned  onions 
or  small  browned  Irish  potatoes  may  be  pack¬ 
ed  with  the  meat  with  excellent  results.  Ster¬ 
ilize  three  holirs.  (Coniinued  on  Page  100) 


The  alcove  from  Alexandria,  Va.,  contains  a  mantlepiece  from  General 
Washington’s  favorite  hostlery.  The  wall  paper  is  of  the  painted  English  type 
much  in  vogue  at  the  time  (about  1735).  An  old  letter  ordering  such  a  paper 
commands  “Some  Landskips  at  the  Bottom”  and  “flying  Birds  to  make  it 
more  Beautiful.”  The  furniture  in  the  alcove  includes  some  good  examples 
of  sheU-decorated,  block-front  work.  {See  article  on  page  35.) 
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10  Bags  of  MtiItiple>-Star@ogtl& 

lfr^6-8| 


equal 

20  Bags  of  SraNBARD  Fertilizer 


It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops  grow. 
Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 


International  Multiple. Strength  Fertilizers  are  very  high 
in  plant  food  content.  An  8.16-8  Multiple-Strength 
-  contains  iwice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  4-8-4. 


You  save  labor  in  hauling  and  handling  when  you  use 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers.  10  bags  contain  as  much 
plant  food  as  20  of  the  standard  fertilizer. 


“Twice  the  value  in  plant  food  —  but 
not  twice  the  price!”  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  us  for  prices. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 


International 

Mtiltsple-Stfength 


Dealers 


Sell  INTERNATIONAL  MUL- 
TIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.'  IT  PAYS. 


Poultry  Raisers 

Feed  FOS-FOR  US,  The 
Phosphate  -  Lime  Grit. 
Write  for  Booklet. 


Write  us  to-day 

IIIBIII8eieBEflEI|||B|iBsiBg|||B|g|g|||B| 


international  t/Isfrkultural  Cbrporaiion 


Dept.  A,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  •  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 

I  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  about 
INTERNATIONAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 

Name _ _ _ 


Address- 
Toeun _ 


State, 
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GARDEN  SEEDS 

Assuresuccesj^vith  “Seedsof  RnownOrigin  'care¬ 
fully  teitedforpurityandgerminalion.  2qlj.  Metcalf's 
Golden  Bantam  Corn$l ,  Postpaid.  Send  $1  today. 
BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Every  home  and  market  garde¬ 
ner  should  have  our  64-page  Catalog.  Besides  a 
full  line  of  Garden  See-ds,  it  lists  Field  Seeds,  Grass 
Mixtures,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy. 

^  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  INC. 
208  Genesee  St,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  C.  O.  D. 

.Plants  Home  Garden  Collection  $2.95 


10  Trees 


1  Delicious  Apple, 
1  Roche.ster  Peach,  1 
Abundance  Plum,  1 
B  a  r  1 1  e  tt  Pear,  1 
Montmorency  Clierry, 
1  Niagara  Grape,  1 
Concord  Grape,  3  St. 
Regis  Raspberries. 

Send  No  Money — 
We  Prepay  Express 
^  Charges. 

Fresh  dug  daily— Alf  trees  2  to'  3  feet  high. 
Buy  direct  from  grower  and  save  money. 
Write  for  1925  Tree,  Shrub  and  Rose 
Catalog. 

POMONA  UNITED  NURSERIES 
65  Tree  Ave.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
•  None  Better-  years 
selling  gooa  seeds  co  satished 
customers  Pnces  oeioiA  all 
otners  Extra  tot  tret  m  al) 
orders  I  fill  6l£  fret  cata* 
(ogue  tias  ovei  /OC  pictures  oi 
vegei  abies  and  flowers,  bend 
your  aiid  neighbors'  addresses 
It  tt.  SHUMWAV.  ItecMora.  m 


FOR  SALE 


100-day  Improved 
blioice  oeea  uorn  Vellow  Dent:  !300  mi.  Lancas¬ 


ter  County  Sure  Crop:  300  bu.  Early  White  Cap 
nearly  all  1923  Crop,  all  high  germination.  W’rite 
for  price.  Sample  and  Circular.  Order  early  to 
save  money. 

SHULL  FARM,  Box  5,  Tolivtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


TRFF^  Ki  PI  AfJT9  Lowest  Prices.  Highest 
inrCo  Oi  rLAlllO  quality.  Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Tree.s,  Vines  and  Bushes.  Big 
supply  of  Peach  Trees;  Barberry,  Privet, 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.  Sold  direct  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Write  for  special 
price  list. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  25,  Westminster,  Md. 


Fruit  Growers  Express  Them¬ 
selves  About  State  Fair 

M.  C.  Burritt 


American  Agriculturist,  January  31, 


The  Seventieth  Annual  Meeting  of 
New  York  Horticultural  Society 
held  at  Rochester,  January  14th  to  16th, 
was  a  good  one.  The  attendance  was 
rather  better  than  usual  both  at  the  Ex¬ 
hibits  and  at  the  program.  A  con 
siderably  larger  membership  was  paid 
in  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  than  for 
several  3’ears.  Conversations  with 
growers  reflected  a  rather  more  opti¬ 
mistic  note  in  the  fruit  industry  than 
has  been  the  rule  for  the  last  three 
years  probably  due  to  higher  prices. 

Several  features  in  the  program  arc 
cspccialb'  worthy  of  note.  Perhaps  the 
outstanding  point  of  interest  was  the 
visit  and  address  of  Lieutenant  Gover¬ 
nor  Lowman.  The  Governor’s  pres¬ 
ence  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
not  only  because  of  the  high  office  which 
he  holds  but  because  he  discussed  the 
State  Fair  with  the  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  very  frankly.  The  Officers  of  the 
Society  have  been  very  much  displeased 
with  the  treatment  they  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  State  Fair  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
promised  more  consideration  this  j'car. 


What  the  Society  Wants 

He  was  told  very  plainh’-  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  wanted  three  things  and  three 
onl.v.  First :  It  wants  to  be  assured  of 
a  suitable  building  and  adequate  ’ space 
in  which  the  fririt  of  its  members  can 
be  exhibited.  Second:  It  wants  the 
Fruit  Department  in  charge  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  P^'rke  or  some  other  man  equally 
intelligent  and  si'mpathetic  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  needs  of  fruit  growers.  Third: 
It  wants  a  real  fruit  grower  .as  Super¬ 
intendent  of  fruit.  All  these  needs  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  promised  to  do  his 
best  to  secure  and  pledged  himself  to 
help  “get  the  Fair  back  into  the  hands 
of  farmers  where  it  belongs.”  The  So¬ 
ciety  appointed  a  special  State  Fair 
Committee  consisting  of  Ex-President 
C.  S.  Wilson  of  Hall,  as  Chairman; 
r  E.  Cross  of  LaGrangeville,  and  M.  C. 
Burritt  of  Hilton  to  work  with  Lieutenant 
Governor  Lowman  to  secure  this  com¬ 
mon  objective. 


\MEW  _ 

Cortland  Apple 


The  American  Pomological  Society 
awarded  to  the  Cortland  the  Wilder 
Silver  Medal.  To  qualify  for  this 
medal,  a  new  fruit  must  exhibit 
superiority  to  all  existing  varieties 
with  which  it  will  compete. 

McIntosh  Apple,  Bartlett  Pear 
DwarCs  and  Standards 

Other  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
quince,  cherry  and  ornamental  trees: 

Caco  Grapes,  gooseberry,  cur¬ 
rant,  raspberry,  blackberry,  and 
rose  bushes.  Strawberry  plants,  etc. 
All  finest  varieties — Green’s  high 
quality,  full  rooted,  healthy,  hardy, 
true-to-name  stock — the  kind  thous¬ 
ands  have  found  pays  best.  All  at 
direct-to-you  money-saving  prices. 
C.O.D.  or  Liberal  Olsconnt  tor  Cash 

We  prepay  transportation 
charges — see  catalog. 

Write  today  for  1925  illtia-  m  — 
trated  catalog,  free. 

ORF"’N’S  HURSEhY  CO.  j| 

1215  Green  Street  ' 


Creen'i 


schester,  N.  Y. 


arnes' 

Pear  Trees 


Barnes’ PearTrees  indudeonly 
proven money-tnakersin  stand-  ' 
ard  and  dwarf  sizes.  All  are 
New  England  grown,  with 
heavy  fibrous  root  systems. 


Barnes’  Apple,  Peach,  Plum 
and  Cherry  Trees  are  as- good 
as  34  years’  experience  can 
grow  them.  Barnes’  Small 
Fruitsbringquick  returns  with 
smbll  outlay. 


Our  Fruit  Book  points  the  way 
to  dependable  profits  fronj 
fruit.  Send  for  your  copy— yFctf. 


Cooperative  Marketing  Discussed 

A  second  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  complete,  free  and  frank ,  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  mistakes,  the  good  features 
and  the  present  status  of  cooperative 
marketing.  A  whole  evening  was  de¬ 
voted  to  this  subject.  Strong,  clear 
cut  analysis  of  the  situation  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Lloyd  Teniij-,  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets  and 
Professor  W.  1.  MjTrs  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  These  talks  were  supplemented 
by  talks  by  A.  B.  Euckholz  and  K.  B. 
Lewis  who  discussed  Hudson  Valley 
experiences  with  cooperation,  and  Carl 
Coats  of  the  independent  Barker  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Niagara  County.  Not  in 
many  j'cars  has  a  group  of  fruit 
growers  heard  the  subject  discussed  so 
frankly  and  honestl3L  Perhaps  some 
growers  may  misinterpret  tiiis  session 
as  a  pessimistic  one.  Quite  the  reverse 
is  true.  Never  tvas  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  on  a  sounder  basis.  The  great  need 
ot  the  hour  is  for  clear,  sane  thinking 
and  action  based  on  facts  drawn  from 
experience.  If  growers  will  only  build 
cooperative  organization  in  the  future 
on  this  sound  basis,  it  has  a  better 
chance  of  success  than  ever  before. 


THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY'CO. 

The  Original  Earner  2\urseru,  Eittablish‘'d  ISOO 

Box  15  YALESVitLE,  CONH* 


Fruit  Trees 

Direct  from  the  Grower 


Ornamental  Trees,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  and  Berries.  Guar¬ 
anteed  first  -  class,  true  to 
name,  free  from  dl.-ease.  and 
to  reach  you  in  goad  condition. 


Free  wholesaie  eataiogue 
contains  planting  and  growing 
instructions. 


The  V.ni.  J.  R.:ii;y  Nurseries,  51  Reilly  Ave.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


'TRAWBERRIES  andhow  to 


Fruit  Enemies  Thoroughly  Discussed 

A  third ,  outstanding  feature  of  the 
meeting  is  not  a  new  but  one  which  is 
alwa3"s  a  feature;  nameb'-,  the  splendid 
discussions  of  insect  and  disease  con¬ 
trol,  of  varieties,  pruning  and  cultural 
practices  by  Station  and  College  men 
and  others.  These  are  alwa3’S  to  the 
point  and  very  helpful  to  growers  who 
continue  to  show  the  greatest  interest 

{Continued  on  Page  102) 


- GROVy^^EM’ 

I  TOWNSEND  S  diiJry  Catalog  New  Ready 


*■  strawberry  UpXthe-.nbmt” 

ttdvice  on  vai-ieties  and  Cultural  directlous.  V, 'liable  tj 
every  strawberry  grower,  aud  it’s  free  for  the  aUdnu- 
FulJv'describos  Anri  ,  a-sKing. 


direct  to  gro  wers,  whibh  tnealls  a  saving 
on  every  order.  '  **  *  ' 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.i 5  Vine  SI,.  Salisbury.  Mil 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown,  Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Kea- 
sonabl.v  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


PEACH  TREES 

200,000  Northern  Grown,  True  to  Naina 
stock;  al.so  50,000  1-year  and  2-year  Apple, 
Plum,  Quince,  Cherry  Sold  direct  to  plant¬ 
er.  Send  for  1925  catalos  today. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES 
Geneva,  Ohio 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Imerfcan  Agriculturist,  January  Si,  1925 

A  Patch  of  Small  Fruits  on 
Every  Farm 


[ 

QMALL  fruits  are  always  coveted  by 
the  small  housekeeper  and  many  of 
them  are  so  easily  raised  it  is  surprising 
more  people  do  not  have  them.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  small  fruits  is  the  currant. 

Currants  will  grow  in  almost  any  good 
garden  •  soil.  A  slightly  clayey  mixture, 
well  mulched  with  manure  is  unrivaled  for 
either  currants  or  gooseberries.  It  is 
necessary  to  plant  currant  bushe§  in  a  cool 
place,  somewhat  shaded  if  possible.  They 
do  not  thrive  well  in  too  warm  a  place 
nor  do  the  currants  grow  as  large  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  as  when  shaded.  Cur¬ 
rant  cuttings  do  best  when  set  out  in  tl>e 
spring  of  the  year  and  should  be  planted 
tiirce  or  four  feet  apart. 

Cultivation  Pays. 

It  is  better  to  keep  the  soil  around  them 
loose,  any  dead  canes  must  be  cut  out. 
Really,  however,  the  bushes  require  very 
little  c.are  and  often  bear  a  few  currants 
the  second  year.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be 
depended  upon,  but  tw'o  or  three  seasons  is 
sufficient  for  the  bushes  to  mature  enough 
to  produce  fruit  plentifully. 

Both  currants  and  gooseberries  need  so 
little  attention  after  tliej'  are  .started  that 
the  busiest  may  often  have  them  by  merely 
taking  the  time  to  pick  them.  Gooseberries 
grow  in  the  same  kinll  of  soil  and  under 
nearly  the  same  conditions  as  currants. 
These  small  fruits  can  be  used  in  number¬ 
less  ways  in  season,  and  may  be  put  up  in 
a  variety  of  ways  for  winter  use. 

Nothing  Like  Gooseberry  Tarts. 

An  old  fashioned  garden,  with  its  holly 
hocks.  Sweet  William,  four  o'clocks  and 
various  other  flowers  that  our  grandmoth¬ 
ers  were  so  fond  of  aiid  which  are  now  be¬ 
coming  so  popular  at  the  expense  of  the 
newer  and  modern  kinds,  is  not  complete 
without  its  quota  of  goosebery  plants. 

Gooseberry  tarts  and  sauce  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  liDcury  by  our  grandmothers,  in 
fact,  we  think  in  this  modern  day  that  they 
are  pretty  good  and  quite  appetizing,  as 
well  as  very  healthful.  Gooseberries  should 
be  planted  in  every  garden,  as  they  are  im¬ 
mense  yielders,  and  your  surplus  will  find 
ready  sale  at  good  prices  to  your  neigh¬ 
bors 

They  will  grow  in  partial  shade  along 
the  fence,  at  the  end  or  side  of  the  garden 
and  should  be  planted  about  four  feet  apart 
and  fertilized  well  each  year  for  best  re¬ 
sults;  the  old  cancs  trimmed  out  and  also 
all  j'oung  tveak  ones.  This  makes  large 
fruit,  which  is  better  to  pick  and  certainly 
easier  to  sell  at  a  good  price. 

T!ie  gooseberry  is  a  native  of  this  conn 
try,  growing  wild  in  some  sections.  In 
southern  and  warm  countries  they  do  not 
thrive  very  well.  England  produces  many 
kinds,  mostly  of  the  extra  large  type, 
those,  however,  mildew  very  badly  in  this 
country,  and  unless  they  are  continually 
sprayed,  are  practically  worthless  here. 
We  have,  however,  many  excellent  native 
sorts,  soine  are  very  thorny  and  quite  un¬ 
pleasant  to  pick  on  that  account,  while 
others  have  few  thorns  and  are  a  pleasure 
to  pick — H.  P.,  New  Jersey. 


WRITE 
TODAY  FOR 


NEW  FREE  CATALOG! 


READ  EVERY  WORD!  New  lowest  prices  —  New 
house  and  barn  building  designs  by  the  score — new  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan  if  you  wish — ^All  in  our  New  Free  Catalog,  showing 
hundreds  of  Bargains  from  the  gigantic  $1,000, OCX)  Sale  of 


Camp  Meade  and  Camp  Dix  materials.  Even  if  you  have  our 
previous  catalog  and  prices,  don’t  fail  to  get  our  new  Bargain 
Book  and  new  lowest  prices.  Over  15,000  Satisfied  Customers 
Have  Already  Ordered  From  Us, 


BUYS  THIS  20  x  24 
JLb^  POTOEff  AC  Bungalow 

Extremely  popwlar  design,  3  or  4  rooms  and 
bath.  Large  porch.  Price  includes  all  lumber, 
doors  and  sash.  Many  other  house  designs  in 
our  catalog. 


VALVES 


ALL  SIZES 
AtSOconSl 


BUYS  THIS  20  X  36 
LAKEHURST  HOME 

6  rooms  and  bath.  Price  includes  lumber,  doors 
and  windows.  Free  Plans  on  Keejuest. 


buys  this  S23rSS 

a  9  POULTRY  HOUSE 


A  standard  poultry  house  design.  Price  in¬ 
cludes  all  lumber,  sash  and  doors,  also  material 
for  roosts  and  nests.  Also  12  x  50  poultry  house, 
same  design,  for  $129. 

16x25  at  $87 — 20x25  at  $119 — 20x50  at 
$198 — Many  other  sizes  and  designs. 


STEEL  WHEEL 

FARM 

WACOM  I 


WATER 

CLOSET 


*17 


$1,000,000  SALE ! ! 

Think  of  100  acres  of  sorted,  selected  lumber  in  piles  20 
feet  high  both  at  Camp  Meade  and  at  Camp  Dix.  All 
sound;  seasoned,  clean  yellow  pine.  And  you  can  buy  a 
truckload  or  a  carload  to  suit  your  exact  needs  at  prices 
that  will  save  you  from  $15  to  $25  per  1000  feet.  To  save 
time  send  list  of  material  wanted  or  tell  us  size  of  your 
building  and  we  will  send  you  lump  sum  price  that  will  be 
convincing  proof.  Write  today  to  the  nearest  camp. 

CA^P  [^EAOE  SALVAGE  CO. 

Address:  CAMP  MEADE,  MARYLAND 

CA^P  DSX  SALVAGE  CO. 

Address:  WRiGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


DEPARTMENT  No.AA-l3i 
CAMP  MEADE  SALVAGE  CO. 

CAMP  MEADE,  MARYLAND 
or 

CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO. 

WRIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Without  obligation  on  my  part  send  me  your  New  Free  Catalog. 

I  am  going  to  build  a _ 

Size  of  building? _ When? _ 


Give  me  prices  on _ 

I  may  come  to  the  camp.. 


Name... 


Address- 


MILK  CANS 


Keep  Planting  Tomatoes 

Berrtha  Alzada. 

IF- YOU  want  to  get  the  best  tomatoes 
from  your  garden  do  not  depend  on  tlie 
one  planting,  for  while  tomatoes  do  bear 
continuously,  tlie  fruits  become  much 
smaller  after  the  first  set  have  ripened. 
If  we  would  have  large  fruits  all  through 
the  season  we  wdll  need  to  plant  later,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  plant  a  short 
row  in  the  garden  when  the  soil  is  warm 
enough,  and  two  or  three  weeks  later  plant 
another  short  row.  Transplant  these  to 
where  they  arc  to  grow  when  the  right 
size  to  transplant  well,  selecting  a  day  best 
suited,  and  you  will  find  they  will  begin  to 
bear  following  the  main  crop  of  the  early 
planting,  and  as  the  first  lot  of  these  be¬ 
gin  to  produce  smaller  fruits,  the  next 
planting  will  be  ready  to  bear,  and  you  can 

have  large  fruits  all  summer. 


Take  a  Trip  to 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

Wc  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality — ^yet  our 
prices  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Progres  s  i  v  e 
dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Peerless  Prices  drop  agaui--^nd 
WE  PAY  ALE  fbeightI  Peeriess 
Quality  the  same.  Before  you  buy ,  wnra 
forourl04-paire  PeerleM  Bg-gara  B(wk 
of  Fence,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 

Eoofing  and  Paints  I  Just  out.  Send  tot  » 

wire”*  FENCE  COWm^SOOZOovoUnd,  ow* 


During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 
Average  Winter  Temperature  60  to  70  Degree* 

ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS — ^Sailing,  Bathlag,  Cycling, 
Tennis,  Riding,  Driving,  Golf,  Fishing,  Dancing,  etc. 

VIA  P\T,ATr\L  TWIN-SCREW 

OIT.-BUR.NliNU  IUa.noail.unTIC  LI.NERS 

S.  S.  “FORT  VICTORIA’'  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

ST.  GEORGE  nOTEL,  Bermuda — Unsurpassed  location 

overlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  surrounding  Islands. 

Finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnifleent  tiled,  covered 

and  heated  swimming  pool 
e 

Offering  passengers  me  comforts  and  conveniences 
enjoyed  on  bigliest  class  transatlantic  liners.  Ticket* 
aro  Interchangeable  on  these  two  steamers,  which 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 

For  Illustrated  booklet  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent  | 


LEI  m  ™ 

YOUi  IIIIL 

Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  dog,  deer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
•we  tan.  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
harness,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
calf  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather. 

Any  desired  tjolor.  FINE  FURS, 
such  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink, 
muskrat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
ceck-fieces  or  other  garments. 

Nc  lirnddleman  Needed 
In  Dealing  WItia  Us 

Factory  prices  rqean  a  big  saving  to  you.Write 
for  free  CATALOG  and  STYLE  BOOK.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  hides,  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  on  cow,  horse  and  calf  skins.  Gives 
prices  on  all  work.  If  you  haven’t  enough  pelts 
for  garment  you  want,  send  what  you  have  and 
we  will  supply  the  rest ;  or  garment  can  be 
made  complete  from  high  grade  skins  we  carry 
in  stock  Furs  repaired  or  remodeled.  Estimates^ 
if  desired.  Automatic  cold_  storage.  Taxider 
and  Head  Mounting.  Write  today. 

•■'Jse  Crosliy  Frisian  Fsr  Compvnyj 
rst  custom  tannvta  and  furriers  in  the  Work 
560  ihyeli  Ave-.  KaeSaester.  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured.  , 

WATSOII  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
644  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


READ  the 

BABY  CHICK 

Advertising 

On  Pages  104,  105  and  106 
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JUST  ONE  GRADE— THE  BEST 


^  P-  ?•  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothj-  Seed.  99.50%  Pure  or  over 

Orchard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top,  Rape,  Canada  h^ield 
Peas,  vetch.  Soy  Beans,  Etc. 

Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Spring  Wheat. 

Seed  Corn  that  grows.  Best  seven  varieties. 

Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for  ptirity,  germination, 
etc.  and  sold  direct  to  rt>u  under  our  famous  ten-day-money-back-if- 
you-want-it  guarantee  subject  to  any  test  you  choose  to  malie  Is 
there  a  fairer  way  to  buy  or  sell  Farm  Seeds? 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  best  ten  kinds,  early.  Intermediate  and 
late,  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  car  loads. 

The  most  complete  strictly  Farm  Seed  Catalog  published  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Special  Price  List  quoting  Freight  Paid  prices  Free. 

Address — 

CDV/ARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Seedgrowers  for  over  a  third  of  a  century. 

Over  a  thousand  acres  in  our  Seed  Farms 


The  Most  Successful  Gardeners  use  Harris’  Seeds 

That’s  one  reason  tliey  arc  successful.  Another  is  that,  to  succeed,  a  gardener  must  be 
a  ihrewd  man  and  one  who  knows  where  to  buy  seeds  to  the  best  advantage.  Harris’  seeds  are 
grown  in 'the  north  and  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seeds  grown  further  south. 
They  are  raised  according  to  modern  scientific  metliods  of  breeding  which  keep  them  up  to 
the  highest  possible  standard  as  to  quality  and  yield. 

We  are  large  growers  of  Farm  Seeds.  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Gladiolus,  Dahlia 
and  other  bulbs  and  many  flowering  plants.  Our  new  catalogue  in  colors  contains  many 
unusual  suggestions  for  your  garden  and  offers  you  the  opportunity  of  buying  seeds  of  a 
very  superior  quality  direct  from  the  grower  at  wholesale  prices.  Send  for  Free  Cataiogue, 
If  you  raise  vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’  price  list  also. 


Earliest  {omaio 

sis  Jung’s  Wayshead.  Big  red  fruit  ripe  as 
’  early  as  July  4th.  Nothing  earlier  to  be 
had  anywhere.  As  a  special  offer  will 
send  you  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  pkt. 
of  Cabbage,  Carrot,  Cucumber,  Lettuce, 
^  ■  Onion,  Kadish,  Parsnip,  Superb  Astern 
and  Everlasting  Flowers,  all  10  pkts. 
for  lOe.  Due  bill  for  10c  with  each  order.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Catalog  of  Seed  Bargains  FREE.  Send  today. 
J.  W.  lungr  Seed  Co»tFsrm  i  Randolph,  ViSs. 


New  Money -Making 
RASPBERRY 

Yields  fair  crop  in  Fall  of  1st  year, 
heavy  crop  2nd  Summer.  A  real 
recfCnotpurplelRaspberry.Firm, 
standsshippingwell.  Catalog  of 
Small  Fruits,  free.  Write  today. 
L  J.  Farmer,  Box  241  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


You  can  do  it  with  seeds  that  have 
vitality  and  life— that  are  of  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  adapted  to  the  soil.  The 
work  of  preparing  the  land  and  planting  is 
the  same  whether  you  use  ordinary  seed  or 
pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop  tells  the  story: 
Added  pront*^oft«n  double  or  triple— comes  from  uiinff 
hardy#  biff^yioidin^,  Miebigan-j^rown,  IsbeU's  #eeds, 

46  Years  of 
Better  Seeds 

For  nearly  a  half  century, 
Isbell's  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  yield,  vitality  and  hardi¬ 
ness  in  seeds.  Ceaseless  exper- 
.  imenting,  careful  selection, 
better  grow:  ng,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods 
have  done  this.  200,000  customers  have 
proved  this  profit  -  building  quality  —  they  plant 
Isbell's  seeds  year  after  year  and  get  bumper  crops. 
We 
sav 

K-' 

f  ^ai 

tui 


We  grow  our  own  seed— you  buy  direct  from  ns, 
saving  money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 


This  VaiuabBe  Book 

The  1925  Isbell’s 
.nnual  tells  how  t( 
jlect  seeds  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  soil,  gives  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  and 
quotes  direct-from- 

grower  prices.  The  cou¬ 
pon  brings  it  Free. 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
aso  MoehanicSt.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  192  5  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  tn) 

"Name . . 

Address . -  _ _  .  .. 


Lyman’s  Pride 

A  wonderful  corn  for  market 
gardeners,  and  the  Jiome;  remains 
sweet  and  tender  two  weeks  longer 
than  other  kinds;  a  money  maker. 
Half-pound,  30  cents. 

Whipples  New  Yellow 
Sweet  Corn 

A  verr^  decided  improvement  over 
Golden  Bantam;  live  daj’s  earlier; 
ears  twice  as  long.  Ilalf-pohud  25  cts. 


Hundredfold  Peas 


The  newest  and  best  market  gar¬ 
deners  sort;  early,  13^  feet  high,  does 
not  need  brush.  Pods  big  and  solid, 
easy  to  pick.  Half-pound,  25  cents. 
Our  Catalogue  D  is  specially  for 
New  England  gardeners  who  want 
good  seeds  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Send  for  a  free  copjL 


Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co. 

.  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


SEE© 

BCOE 


SEND  FCH  IT  T©eA¥ 

This  big,  new  book  covers 
everything  in  the  very  best 
selections  and  varietigs  of 
seeds,  roots  and  bulbs  for 
vegetable  and  flower  gar¬ 
dens.  There  are  no  bsttxiT 
seeds  than  Maule’s  and 
more  than  half  a  million 
home  gardeners  use 
Maule’s  Seeds  year 
after  year. 

Every  order  h  shipped  wit  If 
in  24  hours  after  receipt, 

WM.  HERkY  MAULE,  Inc. 
859  MxcleBJde..Plul8.,Pa. 

NAUiE'S  S£i§>§ 

ONCE  CROWN  ALWAYS  CROWN 


Do  Not  Delay  with  Seed  Corn 

I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  relative 
to  the  corn  market  Would  you  advise 
purchasing  corn  early? — K.  S.,  New  York. 

As  far  as  we  can  see  it  we  think  it 
tvould  be  mighty  good  business  on  your 
part  to  lay  in  your  seed  corn  early.  There 
is  very  little  seed  corn  that  was  well  ma¬ 
tured  last  year.  Only  a  few  w’eeks  ago 
W'e  attended  a  very  interesting  meeting  of 
the  managers  of  the  institutional  farms 
owned  by  New  York  State.  The  seed  corn 
proposition  received  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  at  that  meeting.  Professor  Bus¬ 
sell  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Breeding 
at  Cornell  led  the  discussion,  taking  op  in¬ 
dividual  varieties  and  reviewing  their  adapt- 
abilitj"  and  as  far  as  grain  and  silage  pur¬ 
poses  is  concerned  it  is  his  opinion  that 
farmers  will  do  well  to  lay  in  their  corn 
early. 


Feeding  Cull  Beans  to  Cows 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  about 
feeding  cull  beans  (cooked)  to  cows  and 
also  a  good  balanced  ration  to  feed  with 
them.  I  have  corn  silage,  clover,  hay  and 
com  stover.  I  have  fed  cooked  beans  to 
cows  for  a  number  of  years  and  almost 
always  fed  them  with  corn  and  oats  ground. 

— H  B..  Now  York 


There  is  no  reason  for  cooking  beans 
for  cows.  You  will  get  as  good  results 
from  ground  beans  as  you  will  from  rooked 
beans,  although  there  is  no  objection  to 
cooking  if  it  is  less  labor  and  less  trouble 
to  cook  the  beans  than  it  is  to  grind  them. 
Wc  suggest  the  following  mixture  to  use 
with  the  ground  beans :  200  pounds  wheat 
bran ;  300  pounds  ground  corn  and  oats ; 
300  pounds  ground  beans;  200, pounds  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal.  , 

1  f  you  cook  the  beans,  make '  the  same 
mixture  of  bran,  corn  and  oats  and  linseed 
oil  meal  and  fe^  an  equivalent  amount  of 
cooked  beans  with  tins  mixture. 

The  above  mixture  is  based  on  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing.  We  have  found  it  to  be  a  good 
simple  mixture  used  by  many  wdth  good 
results ;  300  pounds  wheat  bran ;  200  pounds 
hominy;  300  pounds  gluten  feed;  200 
pounds  oil  meal. 

Ground  beans  are  practically  equal  to 
gluten  feed  and  ground  corn  and  oats  are 
nearly  equivalent  to  hominy,  tlierefore, 
you  can  see  how  we  made  up  the  mixture 
with  the  beans  from  this  base  mixture 
which  we  feel  positive  will  give  good 
results. 


When  You  Want  to  Can 
the  Cow 

{Continued  from  Page  97) 
Hungarian  Goulash 

Eight  pounds  of  beef  or  other  meat  2 
qts.  tomatoes,  8  tablespoon  fuls  grease,  4 
stalks  celery,  8  finely  chopped  onions,  6 
bay  leaves,  4  carrots  cut  fine,  24  pepper 
corns,  4  tablespoonfuls  parsley.  Salt,  pep¬ 
per,  paprike,  fir.”- 

Cut  meat  mall  pieces.  Sprinkle 

salt,  pepper,  and  flour.  Heat  the  fat  in  a 
frying  pan.  Add  onions,  carrots,  and  cel¬ 
ery.  Fry  to  a  nice  brown.  Add  meat. 
Brown  and  stir  often  to  prevent  scorch¬ 
ing.  Now  add  tomatoes,  chopped  parsley, 
and  spices.  Whole  spices  should  be  tied 
into  a  muslin  bag  and  removed  ■when  meat 
is  done.  Simmer  i  hour,  longer  if  desired, 
for  immediate  serving.  For  canning,  cook¬ 
ing  I  hour  is  sufficient.  Pack  into  hot 
jars.  Sterilize  three  hours.  This  is  a 
good  way  to  utilize  meat  scraps  or  tough¬ 
er  cuts. 

Hamburger 

Scraps  of  meat  either  paw  or  cooked 
may  be  run  through  the  feed  chopper,  sea¬ 
soned  -with  salt  and  pepper,  mixed  with 
beaten  eggs  and  bread  crumbs,  and  chop¬ 
ped  onions,  if  desired.  Make  into  small 
cakes.  Fi-y  nice  and  brown.  Pack  into  hot 
jars,  add  enough  pan  drippings  to  reheat. 
Sterilize  three  hours. 

If  you  use  a  pressure  canner,  process 
meats  one  hour  at  ten  pounds  pressure. 


Using  a  scrub  bull  on  the  herd  is  like 
investing  money  in  Continentals.  The 
quantity  is  increased  and  the  income  cur¬ 
tailed. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  31,  1921 
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Her  Owner 

H/onldn't  think  of, 
getting  along  without 

KOW-KARE 


M.  G.  'Welch  &  Son,  Burke,  N.  own¬ 
ers  of  this  Champion  Ayrshire  write  us, 
Vve  have  used  Korv-lCare  in  out  herd 
for  years  and  would  not  think  of  get» 
iing  along  without  it.  We  consider  it 
the  best  cow  tonic  known.” 


^OW  owners  who  have  made  the  buaf- 
ness  of  dairying  for  profit  a  close  study- 
know  that  they  cannot  leave  the  health  ot 
their  milch  cows  to  chance.  The  average 
dairy  cow  la  “forced”  to  get  every  last 
ounce  of  milk  year  in  and  year  out  —  a  tre¬ 
mendous  strain  on  the  most  robust 
physical  aystem. 

During  the  winter  months,  especially, 
the  added  strain  of  digesting  quantities  of 
dry  feeds  puts  a  severe  test  on  the  milk¬ 
making  organs.  Small  wonder  they  be¬ 
come  sluggish,  fall  to  keep  up  a  profitable 
yield  or  even  become  the  prey  of  disease. 


Invigorate  the  Milk-Making  Organs 


Kow-Kare  Is  a  mediclne-tonlc  that  act* 
directly  on  the  mllk-maklng  functions — the 
organs  where  all  cow  diseases  start.  It 
eliminates  such  common  cow  disorders  as 
Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scours,  Bunches,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  Appetite, 
etc.,  by  causing  the  organs  of  assimilation, 
and  reproduction  to  function  normally  and : 
thrive  on  nature’s  foods.  j 


Kow-Kare  has  a  definite  action  In  In¬ 
creasing  the  milk  yield  through  this  invlg-j 
orating  action  on  the  milk-making  organs. 
It  enables  the  cow  to  turn  into  milk  ALL- 
the  milk  values  in  the  feed  she  consumes- 
Try  feeding  Kow-Kare  this  winter  and 
you’ll  never  again  be  without  It.  A  table- 
epoonful  twice  a  day,  one  week  In  each.| 
month  is  the  feeding  plan  most  often  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  return  in  added  milk-income 
and  freedom  from  disease  will  pay  you  a 
Tiundred-fold.  ( 


Our  free  book,  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor,'* 
tells  all  about  treating  all  cow  diseases— 
besides  giving  a  wealth  of  valuable  In¬ 
formation  on  general  dairy  topics.  Send 
for  your  copy  today. 


Always  in 
this  can 


Soldby 
feed  dealers 
general  stores 
druggists — 


Large  size 
$1.2S 

Medium  OSc 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Incw 
LyndonviUe,  Vt. 


iJhneduwn. 


SEPARATOR 


Mew«  Loyy«  Easy-Pay*^ 


'Plan,  Full  year  to  pay, 


30  Days  Unmatch^  for  skimming, 
V  p  I  a  ]  I  easy  turning  and  cleaning. 

On  our  money-back-offer. 
Shipped  from  stock  nearest  yoa 
Write  /or  free  catalog  and  low  prices. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  COw 
Bos  20-/\  Dainfcrldget  N*  T» 


^!Sii  wmis 


Cheaper  than  any  other  wheels,  ftnCT 
service.  Make  W  WO  I 


figuring  j'cars  of  service.  Make  ' 

any  wagon  get^  as  new.  l«w  LESS 


down— easy  to  load.  No  repairs. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  31,  1925 
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Sunflowers  for  Ensilage 

A  QUESTION  from  a  reader  asks  if 
sunflowers  really  make  good  ensilage. 
Riding  through  the  dairy  sections  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall,  one  is  struck 
with  the  increasing  acreage^ which  is  being 
devoted  to  sunflowers  for  ensilage  pur¬ 
poses. 

Sunflow'ers  do  not  make  as  good  silage 
as  corn,  and  if  a  farmer  can  get  a  good 
stand  of  corn,  he  should  stick  to  it.  But 
there  are  places  where,  because  of  cli¬ 
mate  or  soil,  or  both,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
corn  for  silage  purposes,  and  this  is  where 
the  sunfl'^’"'f'r<:  romp  in  fn  ornnd  advantage. 

oood  at  High  Altituues 
Sunflowers  do  comparatively  well  where 
the  altitudes  are  high,  and  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  low  during  the  growing  season. 
They  are  mucli  more  resistant  to  frost 
than  corn.  They  like  a  rich  soil,  but  will 
do  fairly  well  on  poor  soils.  The  crop 
may  be  planted  with  the  ordinary  com 
planter  in  much  the  same  way  in  which 
corn  is  planted,  or  one  may  use  the  ordin¬ 
ary  grain  drill  by  stopping  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  holes  or  feeds  to  get  the  proper 
distance  between  the  rows.  The  rows  are 
usually  28  to  36  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
should  be  about  a  foot  apart  in  tlie  row. 
Proceeding  in  this  manner,  about  6  to  8 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  necessary.  The 
crop  is  cultivated  and  harvested  in  the 
same  way  as  corn.  If  you  have  poor  suc¬ 
cess  with  corn,  give  the  sunflowers  a  trial 
on  a  small  scale. 

The  ripened  seed  of  sunflowers  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  he^'J 


90m  e*rlial«V  iili'* 


ItelrfUU. 

TSaatleaen: 

After  ojlnc  for  t  yaart  tbt 
hara  Z  built  froa  yoor  au^gaatlona 
and  plana  1  cannot  aaa  vhare  I 
could  Boko  ens  ekanga  that  «otil4 
DaJea  it  sore  oonraniant.  s 

It  ia  tha  ozay  thing  1  erar 
built  in  which  I  did  not  aaa  aooa 
ttistakea  about  tha  tisa  1  got  it 
built*  Certainly  If  X  erar  build 
another  bam  I  want  the  X.oudea 
foUca  to  help  aa  plan  It* 

Toura  truly, 

>  II. 


Building  orRernGdelin^YOURBam 


When  winter  comes  the  man  who 
owns  a  Unadiila  Silo  knows  what 
it  means  to  feel  secure  about 
feed  for  his  live  stock. 

Ke  knows  that  his  plentiful 
supply  of  good,  succulent,  meat 
and  milk  producing  silage  will 
always  be  in  the  best  condition 
and  will  lose  none  of  its  valuable 
juices. 

He  knows  he  has  a  durable; 
strong,  frost  resisting  and  weather 
defying  structure.  Have  youl 
these  profitable  advantages? 
Write  today  for  our 


On  the  average  farm,  once  in  25  years  perhaps,  a  new  bam 
has  to  be  built  or  the  old  one  remodeled— hence  like  most 
farmers  your  barn  building  experience  is  probably  limited. 
Possibly  too,  you’ve  waited  several  years  to  get  at  that  build¬ 
ing  or  remodeling  you’re  now  figuring  on  doing  this  spring. 

One  thing  is  certain — you  want  to  save  expense  wherever 
you  can,  yet  get  the  best  bam  possible  for  the  money.  That’s 
exactly  what  the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Department,  established 
years  ago  by  William  Louden,  is  here  to  help  you  do. 

Profit  by  this  Plan  Service 

More  than  15,000  bam  owners  have  profited  two  ways  from 
the  suggestions  and  plans  freely  given  them  by  Louden 
Bam  Plan  Elxperts.  You  too,  can  do  the  same.  These  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  plans  show  how  to  use  lumber  with  little 
or  no  waste  —  avoid  expensive  changes — save  carpenters’ 
time,  etc.  You  get  an  ideally  arranged  bam  that  will  save 
you  hundreds  of  hours  of  time  and  labor  every  year. 

Many  years  of  studying,  planning  and  observing  bam  con¬ 
struction  has  made  the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Department  the 
leading  authority  on  barn  building.  The  benefit  of  all  this 
knowledge  and  of  our  58  years’  experience  in  solving  thou- 
seinds  of  bam  problems,  gained  in  building  Louden  Bam 
Equipment,  is  at  your  service  to  help  you  save  money  in 
building  or  remodeling  your  barn. 

Ten  us  number  and  kind  of  stock  you  want  to  bouse— and  any  other 
•pecial  requirements  you  may  have— when  you  desire  to  start  erection. 


Louden  IManuro 

Carrier  takes  out 
bis  loads;  lasts  a 
lifettme.Easilytn- 
Btalled  In  any  bain 
—old  or  new. 


The  most  interesting  story  of 
silos  ever  written.  Gives  com¬ 
plete  details  of  the  Unadiila. 
Also  ask  to  see  our  liberal  dia^ 
counts  for  cash  and  early  orders. 
Time  payments  if  desired. 
Address 

^iNADILlA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  UnadiQa,  N.  Y* 


Louden  Steal  Stalls  and 

Stanchions  give  cows  pas* 
tare  comfort  in  the  bam. 
Keep  cows  healthy — incrcaso 
their  production— save  work. 
Louden  Water  Bowls  In- 
crease  milk  flow  within  24 
hours.  Lengthen  tha  lacta¬ 
tion  period.  Qaickly  pay  biff 
profits. 

The  Louden  Line  include* 

Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power 
Hoists,  Bam  and  Gar  a  go 
Door  Hangoi-s,  Manger  Divi¬ 
sions,  Cupolas,  Hog  Houso 
Equipment,  Bull  S15m — 

“Everything  for  the 
Barn“ 


Using  Com  Waste 

WE  CALL  corn  an  expensive  crop  to  j 
raise  because  of  the  labor  involved, 
so  we  have  practically  quit  and  our  neigh¬ 
bors  have  done  the  same;  but  once  raised, 
it  seems  absurd  to  waste  any  of  it  For 
twelve  years  we  have  done  our  own  grind¬ 
ing  with  the  home  grist  mill  and  incident¬ 
ally  we  have  learned  many  tilings.  We 
tried  experimentally  grinding  ear  com,  cob 
and  all,  and  found  that  stock  liked  the  ro- 
sulting  ground  meal  and  did  well  on  it;  far 
better  than  on  commercial  ground  feed. 
The  natural  inference  is  that  some  “fillers* 
are  worse  than  corn  cobs. 

Later  we  tried  grinding  the  stalks  and 
leaves,  and  found  it  perfectly  satisfactory, 
except  that  our  engine — 5  h.  p. — was  hard¬ 
ly  large  enough,  as  much  more  power  is 
required  than  for  grain  alone.  However, 
if  the  stover  is  thoroughly  dry  it  grinds 
well  and  makes  a  nice  chop  tliat  stock  eat 
readily  and  with  good  results.  Naturally  a 
fair  amount  of  ground  grain  should  be 
mixed  with  it  to  make  a  balanced  ratic»i, 
but  the  stover,  like  the  cobs,  is  superior  to 
many  feeds  on  the  market. 

Nothing  is  nicer  than  dry  cobs  to  use 
for  smoking  hams,  and  any  amoimt  of  cobs 
may  profitably  be  utilized  for  kindling. 
Probably  the  greatest  use  for  fodder  is  m 
sillage,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  tbe 
most  profitable  use. — Mrs.  K  M.  A.,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


<7  better  and  cheaper 
isait  to  produce  muK 
soveshepor  quart  aes^ 
crihed  tn  aneuf  book 

Livestock  in  theEast 

by  PhilipRJPark  ^ 


Mail  to  LoMden,Fatr£?«»1d,Ia« 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  4S01 

a  bam  (date  when) . . 

for  (how  many)  horses. .  ....cows.,.,. 

Name . . 

Town 

H.F.D . State . . 

Send  mo  postpaid  without  obligation 

□  The  Louden  Bara  Plan  Book. 

□  Details  on  Louden . . 

• _ Nnmc  .Article 


VirUe  for  U  fodayt 
CE>Park(S^olIard  tb 

.^HSRTeLAVE  pUFfALO.f*.» 


You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  libera'l  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
.  of  our  easy  -  payment  plan 

book  “Saving 

Agiasy  I  Silos.’’  Investigate  the 


The  Same 
Feed 


The  Same 
Formula 


Each  ingredient  is  brought  to 
an  exact  standard  before  being 
used,  then  accurately  weighed 
into, the  mixture.  The  amount 
of  each  ingredient  per  ton  of 
feed  never  changes.  The 
result  is  always  the  same 
feed — no  matter  where  you 
buy  it,  or  when. 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich.  S3* 


The  Larro  formula  will  npver 
be  changed,  regardless  of  the 
cost  of  ingredients,  unless  a 
better  one  is  found  and 
proved.  This  because  the 
Larro  formula,  by  years  of 
experiment  and  practical  feed¬ 
ing  tests,  has  demonstrated 
that  it  will  economically  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  milk  and  keep 
cows  in  health  and  condition. 


Make  the  Straw  Work 

WE  USE  buckwheat  straw  mostly  foe 
bedding,  but  we  have  noticed  that 
stock  like  to  eat  at  the  stack  while  they  arc 
out  for  water  and  exercise  on  winter  daya, 
It  makes  a  fine  shelter  if  spread  by  blower 
on  roof  and  tmprotected  sides  of  winter 
shed. 

Oat  straw  may  be  fed  to  dry  stock,  aad 
refuse  used  for  bedding. 

If  there  is  an  excess  of  straw  it  may  be 
spread  over  ground  to  be  plowed  undee; 
adding  to  fertility  and  lightness  of  sod. 

Do  not  let  any  farm  stock  go  without  a 
warm,  dry  bed  when  there  is  straw  of  any 
kind,  thus  turning  it  into  fertilizer  that  k 
ready  Jp  spread  on  land  to  be  spring  plow^ 
ed. — Mrs.  R.  S.,  Montgomery  Coimty,  N.Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


ii  iseiji  Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 

Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 
^  sla.  'Tt  Made  from  the  Centuries  old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir. 

M  The  only  silo  on  which  you  can  get  thote 

irai  famous 

INTERNATIONAL  AUTO.MATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 

Write  now  for  Special  Winter  Discounts 
INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  16,  Meadvillo,  T.'.. 


Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Berkshire 
and  Chester  Cross.  All  good  healthy  pigs 
six  to  seven  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  eight 
weeks  old,  $5.00  each,  I  will  ship  from  ope 
to  fifty  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating. 

1  M.  Lax,  206  Washington  SI,  Wobara,  Mass 


cr.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  (of 
Heaves  or  money  back*il.2S 
pel  can*  Dealers  or  by  maik 

Tbe  Newton  Remeiiy 

r0i0do9  oiu«. 


KITSELMAEl  FEtSCE 


Compound^^^ 


Lack  of  paint  not  only  lets  a  buildtag 
look  wretched;  it  lets  it  rot-  Now  k  as 
good  a  time  of  the  year  as  any  to  paamt 
’em  up. 


DUROCS— PUREBRED  PIGS 

Healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Shipped  ew 
approval. 

WALTER  SCHEDLER,  Catsklll,  M.  Y, 


*'1  Saved  £65fo  a  Rod,”  says  J.  IL 
Ijondry,  Wesdsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  save. 
Wa  Pay  tha  Freight.  Write  for  Frca 
Oatslog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Iiaivn  Fence. 

XimLJrUm  BROS.  DeptS&SMU.tCIE.  IRD. 


For  bUMk 
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The  Child  Labor  Amendment 

NOW  AWAITING  RATIFICATION  BY  THE 
STATE  LEGISLATURES 

1  congress  shall  have  the  power  to  limit,  regulate,  and  prohibit 

■^•the  labor  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 

O  The  power  of  the  several  states  is  unimpaired  by  this  article  except 
that  the  operation  of  state  laws  shall  be  suspended  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress 


A  Common  Misunderstanding 

A  lot  of  people,  reading  the  simple 
text  of  the  pending  Child  Labor 
Amendment,  have  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  under  this,  Congress 
would  prohibit  everybody  under 
eighteen  from  working  even  in  safe 
trades  and  proper  conditions;  that 
Congress  would  keep  Susan  from 
helping  mother  with  the  dishes  or 
seventeen  year-old  John  from  taking 
a  job  to  support  a  widowed  mother ! 
So  far,  no  state  legislature  has 
thought  of  trying  to  do  anything  so 
idiotic  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
anybody  should  lie  awake  nights 
fearing  that  Congress  would  try  to 
-—even  if  it  could.  But  Congress 
won’t  and  in  the  years  previous  to 
1920  when  it  supposedly  had  power 
in  this  field,  it  didn’t.  People  who 
hold  such  fears — and  an  amazing 
number  of  people  do! — must  think 
that  Calvin  Coolidge,  Senators  Hen¬ 
ry  Cabot  Lodge,  George  Wharton 
Pepper  and  the  rest  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  Republican  majorities 
that  put  this  amendment  through 
Congress,  must  have  gone  crazy  1 
Cheer  up,  friends,  they  didn’t! 

Liberty  Is  Still  Secure! 

The  state  legislatures  have  the 
above  powers  over  child  labor  now; 
this  amendment  would  give  concur¬ 
rent  power  in  this  field  to  Congress 

also. 

■The  state  legislatures  are  under  the 
restriction  of  the  Federal  constitution 
that  “no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law”  and  this  would  like¬ 
wise  apply  to  Congress.  If  a  state 
legislature  now  should  pass  a  law  that 
no  person  under  eighteen  should  be 
allowed  to  labor,  it  would  be  promptly 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts 
as  depriving  such  persons  of  "liberty” 
— the  liberty  to  -work — as  "unreason¬ 
able”  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
“police  power”  of  government.  And  if 
Congress,  under  this  amendment, 
should  pass  such  a  silly  law,  the  law 
would  meet  the  same  quick  end. 

Roscoe  Pound,  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  William  Draper  Lewis, 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia  Law  School,  have  issued  careful 
opinions  to  the  above  effect. 


WHY  18? 


The  Republican  iicate  Platform  of  1924  says  under  the  heading  of  Social 
Welfare:  “The  purport  of  -welfare  legislation  is  to  safeguard  and  protect  the 
future  citizens  of  the  nation.  Unless  we  can  produce  wholesome  and  happy 
children  material  prosperity,  industrial  development  and  natural  wealth  will  ail 
be  futile.  In  conformity  with  this  spirit  and  following  Republican  policy  and 
tradition,  -we  favor  the  ratification  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  of  a  Twentieth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  Republican  Congress  for  the  prevention  of  child  labor.” 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  for  the  ratification  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Federal  Chfld  Labor  Amendment. 

New  York  Committee  for  the  Ratification  of  the 
Child  Labor  Amendment 

105  East  22nd  Street  New  York  City 


In  46  of  the  states,  including  New 
York,  certain  kinds  of  child  labor  are 
prohibited"  right  now  up  to  the  age  of 
18;  for  example,  extra  hazardous  labor, 
night  work  and  work  in  excess  of  8 
hours  a  day,  and  the  courts  sustain 
such  laws  as  within  the  “police  power” 
of  government  and  hence  not  a  de¬ 
privation  of  “reasonable”  liberty  of 
the  individual. 

The  Federal  child  labor  laws  which 
were  declared-'  unconstitutional  only 
went  to  16,  but  Congress  should  be 
able  to  reach  the  16  to  ,18  group  as 
the  states  do,  in  certain  cases. 

Now  For  the  Story  of  This 
Amendment! 

For  thirty  years  a  large  number  of 
humanitarians  have  worked  publicly 
and  unselfishly  to  prevent  children  on 
account  of  the  cheapness  of  their 
labor,  from  being  employed  at  work 
beyond  their  strength  in  factories  and 
mines.  They  secured  state  laws  and 
some  of  them.  New  York’s  especially, 
are  very  advanced.  But  some  states 
have  been  persistently  haekv.^ard  and 
the  laws  of  the  progressive  states  are 
in  constant  i)eril  of  repeal  in  the  face 
of  that  low-standard  competition. 

In  1916  President  Wiison  signed  the 
first  Federal  Child  I.,abor  Law  which 
prohibited  interstate  commerce  in 
products  manufactured  in  factories 
employing  children  under  fourteen,  or 
children  bet-ween  14  and  16  if  em¬ 
ployed  more  than  eight  hours-  a  day 
or  at  night  work,  or  under  16  in 
mines  and  quarries.  In  1918  it  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
prcTue  f''ouvt. 

In  lui'j  a  second  law,  differently 
worded,  but  with  the  same  age  limit.s, 
was  passed.  This  was  ahso  declared 
unconstitutional.  It  then  became 
necessai'y  to  amend  the  Constitution 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought 
in  Congress  was  given  to  the  simple 
words  of  this  pending  amendment.  It 
passed  by  a  large  vote  and  is  now 
before  our  legislature  for  ratification 
with  the  endorsement  of  both  parties. 

The  purpose — and  the  only  purpose 
— of  tliis  amendment  is  to  permit  en¬ 
forcement  of  just  such  moderate  and 
reasonable  and  very  necessary  laws  by 
Congress  in  the  interest  of  many 
thousands  of  children  now  being  ex¬ 
ploited  in  industries  in  backward 
states  with  remote  chances  of  relief 
otherwise. 


Every  Girl 

Can  Earn  a 

BRACELET  WATCH 


By  Selling  r.u.  niandy  u.,oeu.a.es 
fiVatch  is  the  newest,  dainty  rectaiiRu- 
Ilar  shape,  2,')  year  white  gold-filled 
lease.  Exquisitely  engraved,  6  jewel 
iregulated  and  adusted  movement. 
jKormandy  Chocolates  are  of  the  hlgh- 
fest  grade,  fresh  and  pure  and  sell 
easily,  a.s  they’re  widely  advertised. 
.Send  for  plan.  Tells  fully  how  you 
ican  hceome  the  proud  owner  of  one 
%f  thc.se  watches. 

■ome  Sappiy  Company,  133  Duane  St.,  Dept.  301,  N.  Y.  C. 


Wonderful  reports  come  in  telling  how  quickly 
Corona  healing  ointment  takes  the  pain  from 
old  sores  and  heals  them.  Nothing  else  is  so 
soothing  and  quick  healing  for  burns,  bruises, 
bunions,  corns,  piles,  eczema,  chaps,  frosted 
feet  or  any  flesh  wounds  on  man  or  beast.  We 
want  to  Bend  PROOF  to  everyone 
—  a  big  Corona  Sample  for 
lOe.  Send  for  yours  today 
Full  size  at  druggist  or  by 
mail  66c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Cox  20  Kenton.  Ohio 


BARGAIN  BGOK 


Send  today  for  my  New  Cut  Price 
—  Bi^rger  bargains  than  ever 
this  year  on  Fencing.  Gates.  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Koofmg  and  Paint, 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  ^arantee  eatiafaction.  Compare 
Quality  and  low  factory  prices— see  r 
big  money  New  Cut  Pricss  sa've  you 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept  .3002  Cleveland,  Ohio 


'  - 


WANTED — Secoed  Hand  Power  Sprayer 

I  have  a  small  farm  on  which  I  have 
about  700  fruit  trees.  I  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  sprayer  of  150  gallon  capacity, 
horse  drawn,  paying  cash  for  a  good 
bargain.  Write  B.  K..  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

HATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  P»y 
when  received,  pipe  »nd  recipe  free.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
UNION,  0.  1,  Paducah,  Ry. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  31,  l|92S 

New  York  Farm  News- 


Western  County  Farm 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  Gilbert  Gus- 
ler’s  article  on  the  agricultural  out¬ 
look  in  a  recent  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  It  is  a  conservative  and  clear 
view  of  the  probable  feature  which  I  hope 
■we  have  all  read.  We  need  more  of  such 
reading  to  help  guide  us  in  making  our 
decisions  now  and  next  spring.  Only 
one  thing,  it  seems  to  me  Mr.  Cuslcr 
has  overlooked.  While  this  last  year 
has  shown  some  Improvement  over  those 
immediately  preceding,  and  -vv'hile  this 
coming  year  seems  to  promise  fairly 
•w’ell,  those  of  us  engaged  in-  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  three 
years  just  past  and  their  cumulative  ef¬ 
fect  of  debts  and  things  postponed.  For 
this  reason  any  gains  in  1924  and  1925 
will  probably  be  entirely  absorbed  in 
cleaning  up  old  obligations.  Farmers 
are  not  free  to  make  extensive  repairs  or 
improvements  or  to  purchase  much  new 
machinery  as  yet.  It  isn’t  that  last  year 
was  so  bad.  It  is  that  last;^  year  was  the 
fourth  successive  year  of  low  price  re¬ 
turns  and  high  costs. 

Bank  Balances  Encouraging. 

Despite  the  fact  that  western  New 
York  farmers  are  little  if  any  better  off, 
there  is  an  unmistakable  note  of  optim¬ 
ism  among  them.  This  is  no  doubt  part¬ 
ly  due  to  increased  prices  for  fruit, 
■  wheat  and  a  few  other  products  and  to 
the  approach  of  spring  when  the  spirits 
go  up  like  the  sap  in  the  trees.  That  it 
is  probably  justified,  however,  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  report  of  a  country  bank, 
which  inquiry  shows  to  be  quite  typical, 
that  it  has  $i20,ooo  less  notes  and  $8o,ooo 
more  deposits  than  a  year  ago. 

Farmers  are  slowl}'  paying  up  their 
borrowings.  On  the  other  hand,  a  black¬ 
smith  tells  me  that  in  thirty  years  ex¬ 
perience  he  never  had  so  many  out¬ 
standing  accounts  or  found  them  so  hard 
to  collect.  I  have  heard  similar  com¬ 
plaints  from  tradesmen.  Merchants  who 
arc  closest  to  farmer  buyers  are  not 
planning  on  big  sales  to  him  this  com¬ 
ing  season. 

Fruit  Meeting  the  Big  Winter  Event 

The  annual  meeting  and  exhibit  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  is  one  of  the 
biggest  events  of  the  year  for  western 
New  York  fruit  growers.  To  them 
thousands  of  growers  go,  some  to  hear  the 
fine  program  and  discussions,  some  to 
study  the  comprehensive  exhibits,  look 
over  and  purchase  necessary  machinerj' 
and  supplies,  and  almost  everybody  to 
visit  and  exchange  experiences  with  old 
and  new  friends.  Out  of  it  all  we  bring 
away  much  new  and  up-to-the  minute 
information,  old  fact  clarified,  renewed 
faith  in  our  industry  and  vision  and  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  future.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  great  institution  of  which  all  fruit 
growers  are  proud  and  which  still  more 
of  us  should  utilize. 

Little  Farm  Work,  Possible. 

Winter  is  still  steadily  with  us.  We 
have  had  no  January  thaw  and  practical¬ 
ly  no  let  up  id  the  steady  cold  since  early 
December.  The  roads  are  still  covered 
with  ice,  but  there  is  not  very  much 
snow,  just  enough,  however,  to  cover 
wheat  nicely.  It  is  pleasant  winter 
weather,  with  both  good  sleighing  and 
“wheeling,”  although  the  sleighs  and 
“bobs”  have  pretty  much  given  way  to 
gas  buggies  in "  this  section  where  the 
highways  are  kept  open  by  the  counties. 

Farm  work  is  pretty  quiet  yet.  A  few 
have  cut  and  hauled  a  part  of  their  year’s 
wood  supply.  Now  and  then  a  man  has 
a  good  start  on  his  pruning.  But  for 
the  most  part  farmers  haven't  started 
next  year’s  work.  Corn  husking  is 
gradually  being  -worked  off  and  some 
manure  hauled  out.  Cabbage  is  now 
selling  at  $18  to  $20  a  ton.  Wheat  is 
bringing  as  high  as  $1.85,  a  figure  which 
surprises  most  of  us.  Five  to  five  and  a 
quarter  cents  a  pound  is  paid  by  local 


Notes  by  M,  C.  Barriti 

dealers  for  pea  beans  and  eight  to  eight 
and  a  half  for  the  marrow  varieties. 
Potato  prices,  too,  have  made  small 
gains,  bringing  from  40  to  60  cents  at 
local  loading  points. — M.  C.  Burritt, 


Fruit  Growers  Meeting 

{Continued  from  Page  98) 

in  them.  An  especially  not-wortliy 
talk  was  an  illustrated  lesson  on  apple 
scab  and  its  control  by  Professor  H.  H'. 
Whetzel  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
on  Wednesday  evening,  starting  with 
the  declaration  that  if  “  a  man  under¬ 
stands  how  scab  develops  he  can  control 
it,”  he  pictured  graphically  by  means 
of  charts  and  enlarged  photographs 
bud,  leaf  and  fruit  development  together 
with  the  life  history  of  the  scab,  espec¬ 
ially  in  relation  to  rainfall.  His  out¬ 
standing  recommendation  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  scab  was  to  get  a  thorough 
coating  of  spray  or  dust  on  all  new 
leaf  surface  -  immediately  preceding 
rains,  especially  during  the  critical 
period  from  the  opening  of  the  first 
buds  to  the  formation  of  fruit.  Whetzel 
held  his  audience  for  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  and  was  kept  busy  up  to  the 
very  last  minute  answering  questions. 

*  «  ♦  « 

C.  H.  McCIew  Elected  President 

C.  Herbert  McClew  of  Newfane,  Ni¬ 
agara  County',  was  elected  president  for 
the  ensuing  year,  succeeding  Charles  S. 
Wilson,  who  has  held  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent  since  the  death  of  J,  B.  Pease  of 
Gasport  in  1922.  Mr.  Wilson  completed 
Mr.  Pease’s  term  and  was  reelected  in 
1924.  The  executive  committee  decided 
to  record  the  1923  term  of  Mr.  Wilson 
as  a  full  term,  for  Mr.  Pease  died  short¬ 
ly  after  he  took  office.  The  by-law^s  of 
the  society  do  not  permit  a  president  to 
serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 

The  other  officers  elected  by  one  bal¬ 
lot  cast  by  the  secretary  were;  First 
vice-president_E,  W.  Mitchell,  Stuyves- 
cant  Falls,  Columbia  County;  second 
vice-president,  J.  S.  Case,  Sodus,  Wayne 
County;  third  vice-president,  M.  C.  Bur¬ 
ritt,  Hilton,  Monroe  County;  fourth 
vice-president,  Azro  Miller,  Claverack, 
Colujjibia  County;  secr^itary- treasurer, 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  LeRo}',  Genesee 
County.  Members  of  the  executive 
committee  elected  for  three  years  are: 
Carl  G.  Wooster,  Union  Hill,  and  Ros¬ 
coe  Teater,  Upper  Red  Hook. 

Important  Resolutions  Presented 

Several  important  resolutions  were 
presented  to  the  resolution  committee 
and  later  placed  before  the  meeting  as  a 
whole.  The  society  went  on  record  as 
opposing  any  lowering  of  income  taxes 
until  the  direct  state  tax  on  land  has 
been  removed.  It  also  favored  the  low¬ 
ering  of  the  18  year  old  age  limit  for 
drivers  of  automobiles.  It  also  ap¬ 
proved  a  petition  for  the  erection  of  a 
horticultural  building  at  the  State  Fair 
grounds  at  Syracuse.  A  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  committee  .  authorizing 
the  president  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  members  of  the  .society  to  -work  on 
the  Rural  School  question  with  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  the  re;soIution  relative 
to  the  age  limit  for  auto  drivers,  the  so¬ 
ciety  went  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  thorough  -  road  test 
for  farmers’  children  under  the  age  of 
18  and  whose  services  are  needed  by 
their  parents  in  the  farm  work. 

«  «  *  « 

New  York  County  Notes 

Tioga  County. — Tioga  county  has 
been  and  is  at  this  writing,  January  16, 
having  some  very  cold  -weather.  The 
mercury  is  ranging  around  zero  all  the 
while.  Yesterday  it  was  24  below  in 
some  sections  in  the  county.  Ice  har¬ 
vesting  is  the  occupation  of  the  day. 

{Continued  on  Page  no) 
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MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League 
during  the  month  of  January  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  20i  to 
210  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is 
to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  prices 
ivntioncd  below  are  not  received  by  the 
fanner,  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  prices  dealers  pay  to  the  League, 

Class  1  Fluid  milk  . $3.07 

Class  2 A  Fluid  Cream .  2.20 

Class  2B  Ice  cream  .  2.25 

Class  2C  Soft  cheese  .  2.15 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk .  1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ....  1.85 

Class  3C  Hard  che^e  other  than 

American .  1.65 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $3.07 

Class  2 .  2.20 

Class  3  .  1.75 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
ma'  ket. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.80 

Class  2 .  2.20 

Class  3A  .  1.80 

Class  3B  . 1.75 

Interstate  Producers 
The  New  York  State  Milk  Producers 
Association  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  Z%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  PRICES  STILL  DOWN 
Butter  prices  are  still  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  they  were  last  week.  Some 
members  of  the  trade  believe  that  prices 
have  reached  bottom,  others  are  non-com- 
mital.  Beyond  that  we  can  say  nothing 
relative  to  tlie  general  trend.  Some  houses 
report  active  buying.  New  York  experi¬ 
enced  some  rough  w'eather  during  the  week 
ending  the  24th,  and  trucking  was  most 
difficult  Undoubtedly  buyers  are  getting 
low  in  stock  and  this  accounts  for  the 
greater  activity.  Fresh  stocks  are  moving 
freely  at  current  prices.  At  the  same  time 
arrivals  are  apparently  just  as  free.  Stor- 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

^  To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
SS8  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

Cash  for  Old  Bags 

Turn  .vour  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
Quantity,  aound  or  tom,  at  liberal  prices  and 
?AY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Ref- 
€rence  Poonle*?  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

9S2  Clinton  St.  _  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MILLIONS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $2.95 

per  1,000.  Raspberries.  Grapes.  Bulbs. 
Warner  Seeds.  ObiWc  Hlustrated  catalog 
Ir«e.  Box  50. 

Mayer's  Plant  Nurs^jiy.  Merrill.  Michigan 

FERTILIZER. 

PUBE  CANADA  BARDWGOD  ASHES 

****  fertillier  for  top  dressing,  seeding  down,  grain 
own  growing,  for  tobacco,  fmft  crops  and  track 
they  have  m  equal.  Weh  In  Potash.  Write  for 
WWW,  etc.  Agents  wanted. 

IOHN  JOYNT  CO.,  Litknow,  Ont.,  Can.  _ 

FARMS" FOR  'sale 

ieOOO  Bldg,  on  $3300  Farm 
362  Acres,  Crops  and 

■Wpment  Included  If  settled  now;  1%  mnes  boy  yfflage; 
fv  “y®®  tillage, 'big  wire-fenced  pasture,  aoondantly 

■^cd;  eUmated  3000  cords  wood,  300,000  tt.  Umber 
fortune,  sugar  and  fruit  orchards;  year’s  In- 
OTcr  $3400;  line  8-rooni  boose,  sun  parlor,  good  barns, 
Tlw  bargain  of  the  year  at  $3300,  only  part 
***  ®*tg*ln  Catalog.  Free. 
■TMBT  Fawii  acciir.v  ■«.  v«k  city. 


age  stocks  are  still  burdensome.  On  the 
whole,  the  tone  of  the  market  seems  to  be 
fairly  steady  on  fancy  table  grades.  Lower 
quality  is  still  meeting  a  weak  market  and 
mom  or  less  unfirm  conditions.  Buyers 
are  Living  no  trouble  procuring  92  score 
butter  at  38c,  while  marks  scoring  higher 
than  these  extras  are  bringing  385^20  and 
sometimes  39c.  Butter  scoring  90  to  91  is 
worth  a  cent  under  92  score,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  lower  grades,  which  are  worth 
around  33c. 

CHEESE  MAINTAINS  FIRMNESS 

The  firmness  in  the  cheese  market  con¬ 
tinues.  Prices  are  about  par  with  those  of 
last  week.  Some  houses  report  an  in¬ 
creased  activity,  but  this  has  not  been  re¬ 
flected  in  prices,  25 ^c  to  25c  representing 
the  market  for  fancy  held  flats.  Average 
run  held  goods  are  worth  from  24c  to  25a 
The  Chicago  market  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  New  York  market  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  fresh  cheese  entering  the  trade.- 
Most  of  the  call  is  for  fancy  well  cured 
cheese. 

FANCY  EGG’S  SCARCER 

The  weakening  tendency  in  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  more  or  less  in  evidence  last  week  was 
checked  before  it  got  very  far  by  the  fact 
that  arrivals  have  eased  oc.  Undoubtedly 
weather  Conditions  are  aflPecting  produc¬ 
tion.  As  yet  the  turn  in  the  market  has  not 
been  responsible  for  a  change  in  prices  to 
any  great  extent.  Some  fancy  marks  have 
advanced  one  or  two  cents,  so  that  eggs 
have  got  to  be  extremely  kney  to  bring 
70c.  Difficulty  in  clearing  accumulations 
was  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  weak¬ 
ening  conditions  a  week  ago,  but  with 
lighter  arrivals  this  difficulty  has  been 
eliminated,  so  that  now  it  is  merely  a  case 
of  the  price  following  the  market.  The 
condition  of  the  egg  trade  at  the  present 
time  is  such  that  accumulations  o  fany  de¬ 
gree  will  quickly  affect  prices.  This  does 
not  mean  tlrnt  the  market  is  weak,  but 
prices  are  about  as  high  as  consumers  will 
readily  pay; 

Fancy  brown  eggs  are  still  meeting  a 
very  strong  market  and  quotations  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  on  a  parity  with  the  fancy  hen¬ 
nery  whites,  bringing  from  68c  to  70c,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  pack.  Nearby  hennery 
whites  are  bringing  anywhere  from  60c  to 
70c,  depending  on  grade  and  pack.  Gathered 
whites,  grading  firsts  to  extra  firsts,  are 
worth  anywhere  from  63c  to  66c.  Pullets 
are  bringing  from  s6c  to  6ic. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET  FIRM 

Live  poultry  market  has  taken  on  a  de¬ 
cidedly  firm  tone,  mtich  in  contrast  to  the 
report  of  last  week.  The  poultry  market 
has  been  mighty  erratic  of  late.  As  we 
said  last  WTek,  the  embargo  threw  every¬ 
thing  off  its  feet,  and  like  a  youngster  on 
ice  skates,  has  had  a  hard  jub  to  steady 
itself  ever  since.  This  recent  change  has 
been  primarily  due  to  light  redeipts.  The 
available  supply  of  poultry  is  comparative¬ 
ly  light  and  naturally  the  market  is  ruling 
quite  strong.  Fowls  coming  in  by  express 
are  meeting  a  firm  trade,  and  while  most 
of  the  receipts  are  working  out  at  the 
freight  market,  which  is  32c,  there  are 
some  fancy  selected  hens  which  are  bring¬ 
ing  a  cent  or  two  premium.  Express 
Ai^ens  are  selling  over  a  wide  range, 
indicating  that  there  is  a  considerable  vari¬ 
ance  in  quality  of  these  arrivals.  On  tlie 
whole,  all  chickens  are  selling  well  and 
anything  that  is  fancy  is  in  strong  demand. 

POTATOES  SLIGHTLY  FIRMER 

There  seems  to  be  a  slightly  firmer  tone 
to.  the  potato  market,  and  if  opinions  of 
men  in  the  trade  are  of  any  value  it  looks 
as_  though  the  potato  market  is  going  to  be 
fairly  good  for  the  next  week  or  so.  As 
ye^country  prices  are  above  a  parity  with 
prices  in  the  city.  States  are  being  held 
for  $1.25  to  $1.30  per  cwt.  in  bulk  deliver¬ 
ed  in  New  York  City,  while  prices  Ln  150 
I»und  sacks  vary  from  $2.15  to  $2.25  de¬ 
livered.  This  is  slightly  higher  tlian  the 
N^  York  market.  Advices  state  that 
shippers  are  now  paying  50c  a  bushel  at 
the  car,  which  is  higher  than  the  average 
this  fall.  Most  caring  has  been  done  at 
as  to  ilOC. 


Maine  potatoes  are  also  held  a  little  bit 
higher  than^the  New  York  market.  Bulk 
shipments  are  quoted  at  $1.35  to  $1.40  per 
hundred  delivered  in  New  York,  while 
sacked  goods  are  held  at  $2.35  to  $2.40. 
ihere  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  loading 
going  on  in  Maine  of  late.  Temperatures 
have  been  down  to  about  50  below  •zero 
and  this  cold  snap  has  held  up  loading. 
Reports  from  various  quarters  do  not  give 
us  more  encouragement  as  far  as  real  high 
prices  are  concerned.  Stocks  on  hand  all 
through  the  country  arc  ample  to  take  care 
of  the  trade  needs.  There  will  be  no 
shortage  of  potatoes  this  spring.  In  fact 
m  some  quarters  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
that  we  are  going  to  see  prices  weaken 
perceptibly.  As  we  have  said  in  these 
columns  before,  any  price  changes  that  are 
at  all  reasonable  should  be  taken  advant¬ 
age  of,  for  as  soon  as  the  market  takes  a 
jump  shipments  are  bound  to  be  heavy 
enough  to  curtail  any  sustained  increase, 
burthermore,  it  is  going  to  be  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  potato  growers  and  shippers  to 
keep  stocks  moving.  Any  big  flood  into 
the  various  big  markets  at  the  present  time 
would  most  assuredly  put  a  damper  on  the 
talk  of  better  prices.  In  fact  a  price  de¬ 
crease  would  not  be  unexpected. 

BEAN  PRICES  ADVANCE 

The  bean  market  not  only  continues  its 
firm  condition,  but'  has  advanced  rather 
sharply  in  the  last  few  days.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  late  is  much  improved  and  the 
steady,  firm  feeling  prevails  on  most  of  the 
leading  varieties.  The  bean  market  this 
winter  is^  quite  a  contrast  to  last  year’s. 
At  that  time  a  duff  tone  prevailed  week  in 
and  week  out.  In  fact  early  this  season 
the  bean  ^  market  was  nothing  more  than 
dull  and  inactive.  The  market  was  acting 
cautious  in  view  of  the  experience  of  last 
year.  _  Perhaps  recent  reports  on  the  bean 
situation  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  condition  in  the  market.  Those  who 
are  supposed  to  know  the  facts  say  that 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  bean  crop  has 
moved  into  market,  leaving  one-fourth  of 
the  crop  in  the  country.  Three- fourths  of 
the  consuming  season  is  still  ahead  of  us; 
As  a  result  of  the  upward  turn  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  pea  beans  have  advanced  to  $7  and 
$7-25  for  common  and  fair  stock.  Choice 
hand  picked  pea  beans  are  worth  $7.50.  A 
week  ago  the  best  of  them  were  worth 
$6.50.  Red  kidneys  have  advanced  sharply 
and  $10  is  the  price  for  common  stock, 
whereas  choice  marks  are  worth  $10.50. 
This  is  almost  $i  higher  per  one  hundred 
than  last  week’s  price.  Marrows  show  no 
improvement  over  last  week,  prices  being 
just  the  same.  White  kidneys  are  a  little 
better,  especially  on  common  grades. 
Fancies  are  still  at  the  same  price  of  $9.50, 
while  common  goods  are  worth  $9;  25c 
better  than  a  week  ago. 

HAY  MARKET  WEAK 

The  hay  market  has  slumped  oft  during 
the  past  few  days.  The  storm  that  struck 
the  metropolitan  district  on  the  20th  knock¬ 
ed  trucking  completely  off  its  feet.  Inas¬ 
much  as  hay  requires  heavy  trucking,  buy¬ 
ers  will  not  undertake  any  moving  opera¬ 
tions  under  present  circumstances.  Traffic 
is  having  extremely  hard  going  on  the 
glass}'  streets  of  the  city,  consequently  the 
hay  market  has  turned  v/eak  in  face  of 
liberal  arrivals.  Fancy  timothy  is  worth 
$26  in  large  or  small  bales,  but  No.  2  hay 
is  only  worth  from  $23  to  $24;  while  No. 

3  is  down  to  $23  and  $22.  No.  i  second 
cutting  alfalfa  is  worth  from  $30  to  $31; 
while  No.  2  is  bringing  $25  to  $26. 

CASH  GRAINS  UP  AGAIN 

New  York  cash  grain  prices,  FOB,  are 
as  follows :  WFIEAT,  No.  2  hard  winter, 
$2.03)4;  No.  2  red,  $2.18)^;  No.  2  mixed 
durum,  $2.04)4.  CORN,  No.  2  yellow, 
$1.50)4 ;  No.  2  mixed,  $1.49)4.  OATS, 
fancy  white  clipped,  75c  to  76)4c:ordinary 
white  clipped,  7ol4c  to  72)4;  RYE, 

$1.71^. 

Chicago  cash  prices  are  as  follows : 
WHEAT,  No.  2  hard,  $1.89)4  to  $r.90)4- 
CORN,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.32;  No.  2  w’hite, 
$i-5i)^.  OATS,  No.  2  white,  6ic  to 
6i)4c.  RYE,  $1.60. 

CABBAGE  BARELY  STEADY 

The  cabbage  market  is  barely  steady.  In 
some  quarters  it  is  holding  its  own.  Con¬ 
ditions  are  dull  in  general.  The  trade  will 
not  take  hold  and  buy  freely,  only  taking 
on  enough  to  supply  current  needs.  Quo¬ 
tations  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $19  and 
$20  FOB  loading  point. 


Night  Driving 

Made  Safe 


Save  Your 
Life! 

Prevent  _ 

That  Smash -up  !  _ , 

Km  the  bright  lights  of  the  car  comine  ti*  rnn 
not  a  spotlight— does  not  blind  the  man 
toward  you.  ,\o  Automobile  owner  can  afford  to 

drive  one  nigiit  without  the  Ideal  3016-^  n 

with®%he^  ® 

with  the  Ideal,  there  Is  no  danger  or  risk  ^ 

graph""no  PCdLtrTans  tete! 

graph  poles,  trees  or  rocks  as  your  side  of  th« 

the  on-'eoming  ear  «•  te 

.e!t  T’’*  '"'a'  Rode-Ut.  k 

best  Accident  Insurance  you  can  buy.  "  *** 

S'"'''’  Company, 

1476  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  by  Parcel  Post  C  A  n  •v  ka 
«od®-th®i 

^  AMB  • . ,  , 

address . !!!!!!! . 
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BUGGIES  .sold  direct  from  our 
own  factory  at  money  saving 
factont  prices.  Big  bargains 
also  111  harness,  farm  wag- 
on.s,^farm  trucks.  Buggy  re¬ 
pairs  and  other  farm  parts 
•t  lowest  price.  Free  catalog 
Split  Hickory  Factories. 

Dept.  27,  Lawrencebarp,  InB. 


Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

DO  JUST  WHAT  YOU 

WANT  SEEDS  TO  DO 

They  germinate,  produce  strong  healthy  plants,  perfcctlr 
satisfactory  crops  and  profits  for  the  grower. 

•  that  is  THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

Send  today  for  our  44th  Annual  Catalog.  If  na  gro* 
vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeoer’*  Utt 
We  liave  satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

ford  seed  CO.,  Box  2,  Ravenna,  O.  i 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  Iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
Catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  hre-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  casib’  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

I  BooIuiq  Co.  r-ti  24  Middleton,  ®ldo 


Tells  all  about  our  certified 
Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Shade , 

Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge 
Plants  and  Roses.  Profusely  illustrated.  Write  today.  4M 
our  amazing  Price  List  and  save  money. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Box  20,  DansYlIlo,  1.  Y.  i 

In  Business  since  1878  i, 
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The  Drew  JUMBO 

Litter  Carrier 

KEEP  your  stables  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary,  cut  stable  work  in  half,  mak* 
It  a  pleasure  instead  of  drudgery. 
This  Jumbo  Carrier  shows  you  the 
modern  v.iay.  Carries  big  loads  just 
where  you  want  them.  Latches  at 
both  ends,  dumps  automatically  oc 
by  hand. 

SEE  THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER 
Jumbo  is  only  a  small  part  of  th« 
modern  barn  equipment  he  carries. 
Get  his  low 
prices  on  stalls, 
stanchions,, 
water  bowls, 
etc.  All  up-to- 
date  barn  con¬ 
veniences,  standard  for  27  years. 
He  saves  you  money.  Fill  out  and 
send  the  coupon. 

DREW  LINE  CO. 

Fori  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

DREW  LINE  CO. 

Ft.  Alkin.on,  Wis. — Elmira,  R  T. 

Please  lend  me  at  ooce  your  Moders  Bars 
Equipment  Catalog  A.  . 
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American  Afirricnlfiirist,  January  31, 


Looiang  After  tne  liens  in 
Winter 

By  a  Farm  Woman. 

FIND  the  work  of  attending  the  poul- 
•  ■  try  in  winter  is  not  always  pleasant,  but 
it  is  a  sure  jvay  of  getting  me  out  of  doors. 
_,ike  everything  else,  it  is  a  habit,  and  be- 
inj[  so,  must 'be  done,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  is  like.  It  is  oft^  recommended 


Kgg  Layers — Profit  Payers 

Produced  Itom  Healthy,  Vigorous  Farm  Range  Stock.  Carefully- 
culled  for  best  egg  work  and  proved  egg  production. 

Not  show  birds,  but  records  from  our  customers  prove  that  they 
can — and  do — lay  eggs,  especially  in  winter  months. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Safe  an-lval  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles 
Write  for  Our  1925  CAT.tLOGUE — FREE 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

Frenchto-wn,  N.  J, 

Member  International  daoy  Chick  Association. 

Life  Member  American  FouUry  Association. 


Purebred  Versus  Mongrel 
Flocks 

The  time  of  year  is  approaching  when 
preparations  are  being  made  on  most 
farms  for  the  renew-al  ©f  the  farm  poul¬ 
try,  either  by  hatching  chicks  in  incuba¬ 
tors  or  by  natural  methods,  or  through 
the  purchase  of  baby  chicks.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  debating  in  their  minds  whether 
to  continue  with  the  kind  of  chickens  they 
have,  or  whether  to  make  a  cliange.  In 
those  cases  where  the  flocks  are  purebred, 
it  will  make  no  material  difterence  whether 
a  change  is  made — it  will  be  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  preference.  Where  the 
flock  is  of  mixed  breeds,  however,  it  will 
make  a  world  of  difference. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  made  a  trip  by  car 
through  parts  of  three  states  and,  as  I  was 
not  doing  the  driving,  I  had  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  note  the  poultry  flocks  on  the 
farms  that  were  passed.  I  was  astounded 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS— QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure-brec,  sturdy,  vigorous  youngsters,  full  ot  vitality,  bred  from  free  range  healthy, 
pure-bred  hens;  Hogan-tested  and  bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  production.  Three  large 
hatches  each  week.  Chicks  are  all  shipped  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100^ 
safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order  any  date  after  Feb.  15th.  Circular  free. 
Varieties  Prices  on:  50  100  300  500  1000 

ite  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  . $  7.00  $14.00  $40.00  $67.00  $130.00 

icks,  R.  1.  Reds.  Anconas  . .  8.00  16.00  47.00  77.00 

.W  IWirinrrris  .  9.00  17.00  50.00  ^  82.00  1  60.00 


50  100  300  500  1000 

$7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 
8,00  15.00  44.00  72.00  140,00 

8.00  15.00  44.00  72.00  140.00 

10.00  18.00  52.00  86.00 

5.00  10.00  29.00  18.0>  95  00 

lorcas  _  50— $11.00,  100— $20.00 

;  range,  carefully  inspected  flocks.  Hun- 
efcrence,  Bank  of  Geneva.  Member  I.  B. 


Postage  prepaid  to  yonr  home 


SS.  &  R.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorn,  Anconas  ... 

\  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  English  Wh.  Leghorn  . . 
j  Bl.  Miiiorcas,  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  ... 
/  Blue  Andalusians,  S.  L.  WyandoLs,  K.  I.  Whites  . . 

'  Mlied,  all  varieties  ’ . 

Bull  and  P.art.  _Rocks,  GoL  Wyandots,  Buff  and  Wh. 
>  Blood  tested  chicks,  2e  per  chick  extra.  Bure  bred 

af  pleased  customers.  100%i  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  Cataloi 
C.  A.  ©nly  18  hours  from  New  York.  GENEVA  HATCHERY,  Cox  12.  Gi 


It  makes  a  gi 


HOLTZAPPLE  CHICKS 


wide  they  provide  an  extra  scratching  place 
for  timid  fowls. 

I  then  carry  the  full  pails  to  the  manure 
shed,  and  on  the  way  I  look  at  the  rosy 
sl-cy  or  the  gray  clouds  or  the  snow-laden 
perhaps  it  may  be  one  of  those 


For  18  years  we  have  been  in  the  chick  business  and  year  after  year  our  old  cus¬ 
tomers  come  back.  In  1923  and  also  in  1924  we  sold  100,000  chicks  to  peopi# 
living  within  20  miles  of  our  liatchery.  The  folks  that  know  us  best  buy  from  us. 
11  BREEDS.  OHIO  ACCREDITED.  White  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White  and  Barred. 
Bocks  S  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  BuCt 
Orpin^ons,  Rhode  Island  Whites.  Pnre-bred  flocks  from  America’s  foremost  exhi¬ 
bition  and  laying  strains.  Every  bird  inspected  by  men  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ohio  State  I'niversity.  Write  for  catalog  aud  nrires. 

Box  90,  EUID 


^the  V/orld  Over^<\ 


trees. 

beautiful  hoar  frost  mornings  when  every¬ 
thing  is  transformed  to  loveliness.  No  twe 
mornings  are  exactly  alike,  always  then 
is  something  different.  I  wouldn  t  mis: 
my  little  morning  walk  for  anything,  ant 


qUAlJTY  >'3,-d»il»HTEED 

BY 

OmC  PgglTRY  IFPROVEMEHT  ASSN 


RATIN  is  endorsed  by  the  New  Yor!c  Zoo¬ 
logical  Park,  five  European  Governments 
and  thousands  of  users  throughout  the 
world  as  sure-death  to  vermin. 
Exterminntca  mice  by  a  disease  wholly  harmlca* 
to  persons,  domestic  unimals,  pets  and  poultry. 
Easily  and  economically  used.  Siniply  eonk  bread 
with  RATIN.  Once  cautrht.  the  RATIN  diseaaa 
ts  easily  communicated  ixcm  mouse  to  mouse* 

85  Gram  Bottle  Only  $1 .25 

Sent  to  yon  C.  O.  D,  .or  for  money  order  or  check. 
Further  particulars  supplied  by  freo-  circula* 
**iXow  to  Exterminate  Rats  and  Field  Mice.'* 


H04.TZAPPLE  HATCHERY, 


■d  heavy  l.-iying  flocks  that  have  been  inspected  and  culled  by 
it’y  Certificates.  OLD  CUSTOMERS  TAKE  75%  OF  CUR  OUT- 
rival  Guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  600  1000 

orns . $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

nd  R.  C.  Beds,  Anconas  ..  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

,  8.50  16.00  T7.50 

.  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

ad.  Free  Circular.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  erd  Ohio  Association. 
Box  35,  Mt.  Cianchar-*.  ' 


ICKS  —  OHIO  ACCREDITED 
Hardy  chicks  from  select,  pure-bred 
■fiocks  Inspected  and  leg  banded  by 
experts  trained  and  licensed  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  modern  “llome”  Hatch¬ 
ery  conducted  liy  the  Wright  family 
who  take  pride  In  their  chicks. 
Eight  varieties,  foremost  strains.  W« 
guarantee  10,0  7o  live  delivery.  Get 
our  catalog  and  learn  all  about 


mangels,  cabbage  or  turnip.  In  days  when 
these  would  freeze  quickly  on  their  nails 
on  the  walls,  I  have  a  chopping  stone  and 
hammer  and  I  chop  them  fine  on  that  and 
they  eat  it  up  at  once.  I  use  this  also  for 
the  bones  of  rabbits,  or,  indeed,  any  bones 
I  may  have.  The  boys  snare  rabbits  and  I 
use  them  solely  as  a  meat  ration  and  the 
hens  like  them  boiled.  Two  rabbits  a  day 
seems  to  be  enough  for  150  hens  w’ith  the 
addition  of  milk. 

At  noon  they  get  a  hot  mash  of  cornmeal 
scalded  with  tlie  water  the  rabbits  have 
been  boiled  in  and  any  .vegetable  water  I 
do  not  need  and  sometimes  a  few  potatoes, 
the  mixture  being  mixed  to  a  crumbly  state 
with  bran  and  middlings.  I  change  the 
niiantitv  of  this  mash,  as  hens  will  need 


PORTER  SOFT  r  ft  W fh 
(moist)  HEAt 

I L.  N.  Porter,  Edison  of  the 
Incubator  world  having 
Invented  eight  nationally  known  In- 

cubators,  now  combines  tlvj  best  tea- 

Bfiai-ypc  tares  of  alleight  in  this  •'PorterBotc 
Moist  Hoat  Inoubatow"  his  master 
achievement.  After  thirty  years  experlsnoo  he  has 
produced  this  womleelul  Incubator  with  158  ouper- 
ior  features,  including  center  lamp-equal  beat,  au- 
tomatK!  control  of  heat,  moisture  and  veatilatlon, 
one  filling  of  hinipfor  complete  hatch,  egga  turn 
oemi-aatomatlcally.  Book  andsclentiao  explanation 


D  A  DV  Ptlir'Y’C  Hatched  by  the  best 
O/Vitf  a  UxlJtUfvd  system  of  incubation 
iimiiiMii  in  iiii  ran  from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c  each;  White 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each;  Broiler 
chicks,  12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 


U"— ^  Write  toflay  for  this  big  Incubation  Picture 
Jf  re©  Book  with  Co’""'’rlsous.  Sent  postpaid. 
PORTEB  IscnBATOK  Co  2161  .^orter  At0.,  Blair.  Keb., 


jUWJL'! 


Large.,  Akron,  Ohio,  “Won  first 
and  second  prizes  at  the  County 
\  Fair.” — M .L.Hohert$ ,  Osage,Ja. 
V  “Pullets  laying  at  four  months 
ijm]]  old.” — B.  F.  Brvmmage,  Jilan^ 
nington ,  W.  Va,  “200  chicks  ar- 
y  rived  without  a  single  loss.”— 
^ irtrt.  21,  Tieken,  Fossivell,  N.M, 
We  have  thousands  like  these. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
exclusively.  ■  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
4L  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 


1  “  Rockies .  Hot  water .  con- 

I  calHonilafS  per tanks— double  \»alls--dead 
'  Redwood  1]  air  space — double  glass  doors  /■r'VTT'-.^IKa 
.  B  — a  real  bargain  at  $13.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use.  • 

140  Egg  Ineubator  and  brooder  $17.7S 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alona  >  «  '•  15.7S 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Broodar  •  22.00 
250  Egg  incubator  Alone  •  >  •  22.78 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  ■  31.00 
340  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  >  •  30.78 
Made  of  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  this  wd. 
80  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  roww 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  192S  ntaloc 
which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  W 


When  writing  advertiser^ 


■iSCOIISIB  mCBBITW  CO.  Paph  120  .»fl<ila»t 


c30:l)^sitriafc 


nerican  Agricultunst,  January  31,  1925 


Raise 

HEAVY  LA YERS^-^  L„k 

— in  five  months’  time  *****  *'®’' 

Kerr’s  special  mating  Lively  Chicks  are 
tired  by  birds  raised  on  our  own  breeding 
farms.  Pullets  of  these  strains  have  just 
won  high  honors  for  us  in  the  Vineland 
*nd  Bergea  County  Egg  Laying  Compe¬ 
titions. 

Kerr’s  utility  Lively  Chicks  are  pure¬ 
bred  born  egg  producers.  They  have  a 
long  ancestry  of  heavy  producers  back 
of  them,  100%  live  delivery  of  sturdy, 
vigorous  chicks  guaranteed  on  every 
order. 

_  Lively  Chicks  will  lay  in  five  months’ 
time.  Our  book,  “How  to  raise  baby 
chicks — and  make  them  lay  in  five 
months,’!  tells  you  how  to  start  profit¬ 
able  laying — and  keep  it  up.  Write  for 
it,  together  with  “The  Poultry  Outlook 
for  1925”  and  our  low  prices — Free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
(Mtmher  I Diernaticnal  Bebj  Chick  AttocUtioo) 
Bex  iOiFrcocbtown,  N.  J.  Box  10,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Box  10,  Springfield,  Mass.  Box  1C.  Syracose,  N.  T. 


600,000  Chicks  for  1925 

leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Minor- 
cas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  and 
Broilers.  10  cents  each  and  up. 
Hatched  by  men  with  15  years 
experience  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your 
door.  Member  International 

Baby  Chick  Association.  Catalogue  Free. 

JHE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 
Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird 
passed  by  inspector  trained  and 
authorized  by  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  Ohio  State  University. 
Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for 
high  egg  production  for  many 
years.  Free  range  flocks  in  best 
'  health.  100%  Live  Delivery 

Caaranteed.  'Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free.  Prices 
quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 


JONES’ 


BARRED 
ROCK 


Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
,  atart  incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
,  colled  by  State  Broad  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
I  and  10  years’  experience  in  baby  chick  busi- 
'  aess  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good, 
Strong,  Pure-Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock.  Contest 
Records:  313.  288,  268.  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Ducklings 

75  Varieties  Selected  Stock 
Free  Catalogue.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

*  CLARK’S  HATCHERY,  Dept.  M, 
East  Hartford,  Ct. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 
Chkfa  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature 
““  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
White  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey 
White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks,  Black 
is.  White  Indian  Runner  Ducks  $15  per 
BRB  ty.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Pareds  Post 
fcepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100.  Circular  free. 
®len  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm 
'Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

CHICKS— aUUO  Weekly 

BEST  MEEDS— LOWEST  PUCES  Pw  100 

C.  White  Leghorns  . $13.00 

C.  Brown  Leghorns  .................  13.00 

Rocks  .............  .  ...  •  .  1  S.OO 

Rocks  . 15.00 

liers  . 12.00 

_  MOO  «r  Biort  a  natter  of  eorrespondenee.  Mer  direct 
a*p*rtlBement.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

VALLEY  HATCHERY.  B.  Bo.  1,  Box  12,  BMItM,  N, 

faUPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

fc^Wng  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest, 
■Masomest,  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit- 
gw  of  all  .breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to- 
^r-  ^  F.  Hampton,  Box  A,  PIttstown,  N.J. 


TO  LIVE  BABY  CHICKS,  artfolllnfoim- 

attM before boxlnx  ChJeks  thlareaz.  Bait  IUt.Bit.1914 

Mnier  Hatchery,  Box  17  Hey  worth.  BL  I 


at  the  number  of  mixed-breeds,  mongrel 
flocks  still  to  be  seen  on  farms  today.  It 
would  appear  that  many  farmers  are  not 
aware  that  a  decidedly  larger  income  and 
and  net  profit  can  be  derived  from  a  pure¬ 
bred  flock  than  from  a  mongrel  flock  of 
no  particular  breed. 

“The  Proof  of  the  Pudding” 

In  proving  my  case,  I  can  do  no  better 
than  to  cite  the  experience  of  a  young 
farmer  I  know  of.  Up  to  five  years  ago, 
he  had  a  mixed  flock  on  his  farm  of  fifty 
acres.  He  knew  there  was  money  in  poul¬ 
try,  but  he  also  realized  that  he  was  not 
getting  the  profit  he  should  have.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  make  a  change,  and  promptly  dis¬ 
carded  the  mongrels  for  a  flock  cf  pure¬ 
bred  White  Leghorns,  of  a  good  laying 
strain.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  learn 
that  he  had  done  the  right  thing — afid  his 
only  regret  now  is  that  he  ever  started  out 
with  mongrels. 

From  very  early  in  the  spring,  through 
to  the  end  of  the  hatching  season,  he  gets 
a  premium  of  15  to  20  cents  per  dozen 
from  a  nearby  hatchery  for  all  the  eggs 
he  cares  to  sell,  or  has  to  spare.  In  a  cave 
he  has  three  incubators  with  a  total  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,000  eggs  and,  after  hatching 
chicks  for  his  o5vn  requirements,  they  are 
kept  busy  throughout  the  season  hatching 
chicks  to  be  sold  to  his  neighbors.  He  de¬ 
rives  a  nice  profit  in  this  way  and  he  has 
never  yet  been  able  to  supply  tlie  demand. 
All  of  tliis  is  a  source  of  profit  that  is 
lost  to  the  farmer  who  has  a  mongrel 
flock. 

The  Market  Wants  Uniform  Eggs 

In  the  winter  he  ships  his  eggs  to  the 
eastern  markets,  where  they  obtairT  the 
highest  market  prices,  because  of  uniform¬ 
ity  of  color,  size  and  shape.  The  eggs  are 
graded  before  being  crated,  of  course.  But 
this,  too,  is  a  source  of  profit  that  is  lost 
to  the  farmer  who  has  a  mongrel  flock,  be¬ 
cause  with  the  latter  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  uniformity  of  color,  size  or  shape  of 
eggs.  In  fact,  the  only  prgfit  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  mongrel  flock  is  through 
tlie  sale  of  eggs  at  local  market  prices,  and 
the  sale  of  fowls,  also  at  market  prices. 
The  -fanner  who  has  purebreds  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  able  to,  sell 
some  of  his  birds  at  very  good  prices  for 
breeding  purposes. 

There  really  is  not  a  single  good  reason 
why  every  farm  poultry  flock  in  the  coun¬ 
try  should  not  be  purebreds.  The  cost  of 
a  few  good  birds  with  which  to  start  a 
flock  is  never  prohibitive,  and  the  money 
so  invested  will  pay  mighty  good  divi¬ 
dends. — W.  C  Muilenburg. 


Buying-  Baby  Chicks  Cheapest 

TTATCHING  has  become  very  much  of 
I  la  specialized  business  and  the  large 
liatcheries  built  with  that  end  in  view  are 
able  to  hatcli  so  many  more  chicks  from 
the  number  of  eggs  set,  partially  because 
of  the  conditions  provided  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  take  special  care  to  set  eggs  of 
high  fertility  and  from  flocks  with  strong 
vitality.  Because  of  this  and  the  com¬ 
petition  in  hatching,  the  price  of  baby 
chicks  of  good  standard  breeds  are  to  be 
had  at  prices  that  seems  to  be  cheaper  for 
the  long  run  than  in  buying  incubators  and 
setting  them.  Very  few  set  incubators  and 
get  more  than  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent 
batch,  while  baby  chicks  can  be  purchased 
for  double  the  price  of  hatching  ^gs  of 
almost  any  strain.  This  would  mean  that 
all  the  trouble  of  hatdiing  at  home  would 
be  lost,  and  as  poor  hatching  means  w'cak- 
ened  yitaBtj,  as  well  it  means  more  fian 
that — ^L.  H.  Cobb. 


^  _  Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  In  our  _ 

breeding  flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  production  and 

duidity.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks 

'Wx  «  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties.  Combination 

offers.  Valuable  book  given  free  with  each  order.  100%  Uve  deUvery.  Our  sliteentU 
year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

^*’De,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Ancona  ....$7.00  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 
llli  \  *0  Barred  and  tVhite  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  .  8.00  15.00  72  00  140  00 

iIh  Docks  and  Orpington,  Wh.  Wyandot,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  .  8.50  leioo  76  00  150  00 

.  B  Wh.  Mnorcas,  Extra  QuaUty  Wh.  Wyandot,  R.  C.  Reds  . 11.00  20.00  95.00 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorn  and  Barron  Strain  Wh.  Leghorn....  8.50  16.00  76.00  160.00 

Puritas  Springs  293  Egg  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns  . 11.00  20  00  95  00 

Heavy  Mixed.  100,  $13;  500,  $62:  1000,  $120.  Light  Mixed,  100,  $10;  500,  $48:  1000,  $95. 
AU  orders  have  our  personal  attention.  Free  1925  Catalog.  Ref.  Farmers  State  Bk.  There  is  no  risk.  Old  eustomert 
take  a  large  portion  of  onr  Chicks  each  year.  NEW  WASHINGTON  RATCHERY,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

18  hours  from  New  Y’ork 

$1.00  DOWN  PER  EACH  100  CHICKS  BOOKS  YOUR  ORDER  . 

FOSTORIA  HATCHERY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST”  and  hatched  from  carefully  selected,  pure  bred  hens 
of  heavy  laying  strains.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

•  «  Tnu,.  _  Postpaid  prices  on  100  500  1000 

s.  c.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . .  Jl?  00  ^0^7  on  tipnnn 

^ed  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  . . ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  15;00  72.00  140.00 

White  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandots,  Bl.  Minoreas  .  16  00  77  00  I'm  no  / 

Chicks,  $10,00  per  iooi'sli  'hearies.  $12.  Personal 

^  “THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Chicks 

because  they  are  from  heaiiiiy,  ire«-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and  calned  !■ 
because  they  are  from  selected,  tested,  and  culled  high-egg- 
power  stock  "Wte,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  and  Wlilte  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  12e,  and  up  Order  earlv 

1  w  Dve  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now 

for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICa  BOOK.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

SCHWEGIER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

?  ..Jf  Hatched  froni  pure  bred,  healthy,  farm  range  .stock  that  comes  up  to  the  standards  set  by 

the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  State  University  for  Accredited  chicks.  Every  breeding  bird 
inspected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  for  this  work  by  the  University.  You  know  in 
advance  that  our  chicks  are  good,  for  they  have  the  official  seal  of  approvaL  All  leading 
Write  Prenaid.  Instructive  catalog  and  price  list  free. 

SANBORN  HATCHERY,  Box  906  E.  150th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Member  Internatwnal  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


Our  “SUNBEAMS”  have  pleased  our  thousands  of  customers  tor  many  years  and 
you.  Hatclicd  from  pure-bred,  heavy-laying  flocks  inspected  by  expert  holding  0  S 


cate.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Only  18  hours  from  New' York. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100 

White,  Brown  and  Bu.ff  Leghorns  . $6.75 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Beds,  ’ Anconas  7.75 

Buff  Rocks,  Silver  and  White  Wyandottes  .  8.25 

^  .  White  and  Buff  Orpingtons  .  ’  g  ”5  m  im  tv  nn 

Straight.  We  give  our  personal  attention  to  ail  orders  as  well  as  to’the 
of  flocks  and  the  operation  of  our  good  Incuhators.  You  cannot  go  wrong  in  buying  “SUNBEAM”  Chlcki. 

rence.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  There  is  no  risk.  New  circular  free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

_  SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  H-58,  Findlay,  Ohio 


ARE  MOflEyMAKERS 


$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 

77.50 
77.50 


will  please 
U  Certifi- 

1000 
$120.00 
140.00 
150.00 
150.00 
Inspection 
Eaidc  ref- 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  J’’/  sreawst  money  making  strain  of  Chickens  In  the  Held 

^  „  today.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron  of  England  and 

1 1 1  ’  J*®  strain.  Every  Chick  is  hatched  from  eggs  produced  right  here  on  our  farm  from  our 

th  flock-s.  This  is  a  brooding  farm,  not  a  commercial  haUhery.  Order  direct 

from  this  ad.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

B  r  «  Postpaid  prices  o*  50  100  or  more 

E.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Pu.'e  Barron  Strain  .  $8  50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  (Heavy  egg  production)  . 8.50 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Eggs  for  hatching. 


Ref.  Dayton  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 


$15.00  per  100 
15.00  per  100 

15,  $1.50;  100,  $7.50.  Fln«  Free  Catalog. 
ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FA2M,  Route  10-E,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

Battlefield  Chicks  of  Quality 

Whits  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Black  Leghorns  Black  Minorcas 

WblU  and  Barred  Rocks  Bllver  and  White  Wyandottei 

Discount  on  early  orders 
ITdmber  tf  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  “GOOD  I, TICK” 
QUALITY  CHICKS.  All  best, 
most  beautiful  breeds.  lOc&un. 
^  BIG  BEAUTIFUL  ART  BOOK 

them  in  their  nataral  colon. 
Chock  full  of  raluabie  infoimatioTi  on  rais^ 
in2;our  *‘6000  I.ycK'*  CRICKS,  how  to 
make  BIG  MONEY  with  Pooltry,  fuU 
S^j  Plicee.  etc.,  eentfree  NOW. 

Ncuhauser  Hatcheries, 

401  Box  47  NapoleoDp  Ohio,  BeL 


‘^SHENANDOAH  VALLEY” 

*  Trade  Mark  Rear. 


-T,  ..’iv-*'-.-- --’w 


aoe  eiice 


AJIE  SURE  YO  PLEASE  YOU 

B^t atrai&s  of  the  leadin varieties. 
They  will  make  money  for  you  just 
as  they  have  forthousandsof  others. 
Writs /or  eataloo  and  vriasa^  etaU  ^ 
tnf/  varistv  and  numbor  vou  pre/cr  v 

Ma$sa'’"”eii  Farms  Hatchery.  Inc. 
Box  9331  Harrisonlmra,  Virginia 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

all  from  our  own  strain  of 

Hardy  Northern  Grown  Stock 

state  Certified  Free  from  White  Diarrhoea 
Oin-  February  hatched  New  Hampslilre  Bed  Chleks  make  high 
priced  broilers  and  wonderful  winter  layers.  Naturally 
adapted  to  winter  brooding;  bred  for  egg  production  and 
vigor.  We  guarantee  100%  ufe  deUvery.  Our  catalog 
will  Interest  you. 

MAPLE  HILL  FARMS.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.,  Walpole,  H.  R. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

•  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Atn(»rTran  A  cnr'ciiTfnnst.  Tamiary  31, 


Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
ofliclals. 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  clticks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of  | 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
bat  not  expensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  Illustrated  folder 
which  contains  information  of  value 
to  every  poultryman. 


i  POPLAR 
HILL  fARM 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


QUALITY 


IAI»IITEe& 

BV 

0WPM81TKY  IHPTOytfgNTASSN 


Where  yot  lee  the  oblre 
label  yon  can  be  sure  the 
chicks  coma  np  to  the 
rigid  standards  set  by 
The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  BUY  HERE. 


PURE-BRED 
BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  are  produced  by  this  Hatchery. 
Every  bird  comes  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  Poultry 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  every  breeding 
bird  has  been  inspected  and  leg  banded  by  inspectors  trained 
by  them. 

HEALTHY  CHICKS  MEAN  LARGER  PROFITS.  The  health 

of  our  flocls  Is  of  the  very  best.  We  keep  our  birds  in 
the  open  on  free  range  under  natural  conditions  and  they 
have  the  vitality  to  prod;;ce  happy,  healthy,  lively  chlcia 
which  grow  into  profitable  birds.  Our  flocks  have  been  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  bred  for  years  for  high  egg  production. 
Special  Combination  Olers — ^Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO..  Dept.  2,  Gibsoabnrg,  0. 


Breeds  we  offer: 

S.  C.  White  Leghoris 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

R.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 
S.  C.  White  OrpingtcH 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

The  above  scleettM 
will  give  what  yon  need 
whether  you  want  eggs, 
meet  or  both.  Write  ns. 


Cl:\r6k.5 

Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery. 
Ive  catalog  free. 


They  are  bred  from  carefully  inspected  and  cuiled  flocks  of  lieallliy,  vigoroas  fowls  on  free 
range.  That  is  why  “They  Have  The  ‘Pep’  To  Live.’’  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 
Varieties  Prices  on 

S.  C.  IVhile,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  Anconas,  K.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Barred  and  \Vh.  Bocks,  S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Reds,  Campiucs. . . . . . 


Reference,  Atlicns  National  Bank.  Order 
ATHENS  CHiCK  HATCHERY,  Box  21,  Athens,  Ohio. 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

62.00 

$120.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

17.00 

81.00 

160.00 

s  ad. 

No  risk 

Instruct- 

100 

$13.00 

15.00 

IC.OO 


300 

$38.00 

43.00 

4G.00 


500 

$63.00 

72.00 

77.00 


1000 

$123.00 

140.00 

150.00 


VaritlK.-,  Postpaid  prices  on  5o 

White,  Brown  and  Bull  Leghorns  . $6.75 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  .  7.75 

Buff  and  Wh.  Wyandots,  Biilt  Roclis  .  8.25 

Special  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  100 — $16.00.  We  specialize  in  White  Lcglioros  and  liave  both 
Barron  and  Hollywood  strains.  All  our  chicks  from  selected,  farm  range  flocks,  'and  we  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pleased  cnstomer.s  who  buy  their  flocks  from  us  year  after  year.  11th  year.  100%  lift 
delivery  guaranteed.  Reference,  KirUersville  Savings  Bank.  Circular.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Bax  29,  Kirkersville,  Ohio 


BABY  CmCKS 


FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  we  have  hatched  and  supplied  satisfactory  Chicks 
to  ovj  thousands  of  customers.  Hatched  from  carefully  inspected  and  culled  flocks 
hy  -long  experienced  operators.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on 


Barred  and  V.'h.  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas. 
Vvh.  Wyandots,  Extra  Quality  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

.lO.'SO 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

.  5.50 

10.50 

47.50 

95.00 

.  Pclda  Ducklings,  35c  eacL  Him- 

trated  Catalog  Free.  OnlylS  hours  from  New  York. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


$11.00  and  Up.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
We  have  been  la  business  19  years. 


Prices  on  (po-itpaid) 

25 

50 

100 

500 

White,  Brown.  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Brd.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Bocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 

.$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$67.00 

Elk.  Minorcas,  White  Dotts . 

.  4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

TT.OO 

SIL  Laeed  Dotts,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons  . 

.  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.00 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Bralimas  . 

.  5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

97.00 

As.sorted— Light  breeds,  $11.00;  Heavies,  $12.00.  We  hatch  40 

breeds  1 

from  heavy 

laying. 

culled  flocks. 


Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  free. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Kenton,  Ohio 


One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

English,  TTollywood  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
$13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buf£ 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
$18;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
$15;  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  &et  tlie  particulars  as  we  are 
txwking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Improvo  yocr  Socks  ■with  Eisclthy,  | 
husky  chicks  from  Lower’s  heavy 
laying;  Lcahorna,  Rocks,  Reds,  Anco- 
nas,  \Vyaiidottes  or  Orpingtons.  All 
from  purebred,  heavy  laying  flocks,  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  tested  for  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  and  standard  qnalifieatioufl.  Post- 
paid  to  your  door.  100<  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Lew 
prices.  Illustrated  catalog  sent  Free. 

LOWER  HATCHERY 

Box  10  Bryan.  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS-EGGS 

Ban  on  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  J.  B.  Giants.  Our 
Chicks  are  hatched  from  pure  bred,  carefully 


selected,  free  range  stock.  They  are  vigorous 
and  absolutely  healthy.  I  offer  exceptional 
quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  15e  etch; 
heavy  varieties,  16c.  Special  matings  at  proportionate 
prices.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  It.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery.  100 
tVhite  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  ..  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  14.00 

Wliite  and  Buff  Rocks .  14.00 

S.  C.  and  K.  C.  Reds -  14.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorc.as . 14,00 

V.'hlte  and  3.  L  Wyandotte*  16.03 

Buff  Orpltigfons  ..i .  16.08 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flodm. 

5%  discount  on  orders  placed  now. 

JAMES  KREJCI,  9507  Meeeb  Av*.,  Cleveland,  Bill* 


50 

25 

$8.50 

$3.50 

6.60 

3.M 

T.50 

4.0« 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

8.50 

4.50 

8.50 

4.50 

Is  A  1-ionie-iuaru.e  ibieounc 
Incubator  Practical? 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  would  be  prf<c- 
tical  to  hent  8  400-egg  size  hot  w'ater  in- 
cubatnr.s  v.’ith  a  farm  lighting  plant.  What 
size  plant  is  required  and  how  wohld  the 
cost  of  the  oneration  compare  with  coal 
r--"'  _xv.  B.,  Penn.sylvania. 

\Y7E  are  afraid  this  proposition  is  not 
feasable.  It  ivohld  be  necessary  to 
install  an  electric  coil  for  heat  purposes  in 
the  incubator,  and  the  plant  could  not 
properly  heat  the  coil.  Without  heinjf 
technical  it  amounts  to  this :  a  coil  sets  up 
a  high  resistance  and  practically  all  of 
the  electricity  would  he  used  before  he 
got  any  heat-  As  an  illustration  of  mv 
point,  a  6oo  Watt  farm  liorhtln^  plant  is 
capable  of  heating  one  electric  flat-iron 
fairly  well,  but  it  would  be  a  bi^  drain 
on  a  storag'e  battery.  A  coil  for  an  in¬ 
cubator  of  400  e,9:f?s  would  he  larfrer,  and 
you  therefore  see  how  impractical  the 
proposition  is.  The  use  of  electric  lights 
as  a  source  of  heat  could  probably  he 
worked  out  as  there  are  such  machines  on 
the  market.  We  can  see  no  harm  in  the 
idea  hut  it  would  require  a  f^ood  deal  of 
exv'erimentin.'T  to  determine  the  number  of 
lirrhts  to  he  used,  the  amount  of  heat  re¬ 
quired,  etc.  Whether  the  electric  light  is 
practical  f?oes  hack  to  a  purely  expense 
proposition.  We  cannot  teH  hoiv  much  it 
costs  to  operate  the  particular  plant  in  this 
case.  By  way  of  comparison  coal  oil  of 
a  hipfh  pfrade  ou.cfht  not  to  cost,  for  a  400 
epg  incubator,  more  than  5  to  8  cents  a 
day,  depending  unnn  the  temperature  of 
the  room  in  which  the  machine  stands, 
the  lieiqht  of  flame  in  the  lamp  and  the 
condition  of  the  wick. 


Uniu  ALLikiimiLH  CHICKS 

Produced  under  Supervision  of  Men  Trained 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State 
University 

When  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  agreed  to  train  and 
authorize  men  as  inspectors 
for  the  Accrediting  of 
hatcheries  which  come  up 
to  their  standard,  Mr.  R, 
E.  Fader  of  Norwalk  Chick 
Hatchery  immediately  put 
his  flock  under  such  super¬ 
vision.  He  is  hatching  and 
selling  nothing  but  Accred¬ 
ited  chicks.  Mr.  Fader  has 
been  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  22  years  and  has  an  unusual  record 
for  success  in  his  line  of  work.  His  flocks 
are  carefully  bred  and  the  chicks  he  pro¬ 
duces  are  healthy  and  strong. 

He  is  offering  chicks  from  eight  breec.s 
at  a  fair  price.  The  public  can  buy  chicks 
from  the  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  and  feel 
sure  that  tliey  will  get  honest  and  square 
treatment.  Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  Apc 
trated  catalog  on  request,  if  he  is  addressed 
at  the 

NORWALK  CHICK  K  lft»  ERY, 

Box  25,  Norwalk. 


B.  E.  FADES 


BABY  CHICKS 


t  •  odis.  BostpaH 


50 

$6.50 

7.50 

7.50 

8.50 

8.50 

5.50 


100 
$12.0* 
14. Od 
14.0» 
16.09 
16.09 
10.09 


All  from  pure  bred,  inspected  »ud  cui 
and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  ^ 

Varieties 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $3.o0 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  .  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Beds  ...., .  4.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . 4.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.50 

nfder^Trom  \iuVVd-o;-ge^^  prices  on  loU  of  509 

J^^VAirpTHATSy!^  BOX  102.__Bellefonte^ 

SUNSHINE  baby  CHICKS^ 

S.S.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00  $13  $62-5? 
sic.Br.  Legh'ns  7.50  14 

Barred  Bocks.  8.00  15 

Wh.  Wyandottes  8.50  16 

Heavy  Assorted.  7.00  Id 

fi  no  11 

live 


67.50  130 

72.50  140 

77.50  159 

62.50  129 

Light  Assorted.  6.00 
Postpaid  to  your  door,  lOOvo 
limy  guaranteed.  SuasKine 
success  to  tlmusandi  of  our  customer* 
everywhere.  Order  right  froni^this  ad. 

SUN  SHIN  E  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Pa.^ 


Preventincr  Frozen  Combs 

T  h.nVe  n  p'’rtic”larly  nice  Rhode  Island 
Rcfl  rocster  that  1  plan  entering  in  some 
ofl  the  winter  fihows.  T  want  to  keen  his 
comb  from  freezing.  WP"*'  do  ■'•on  r-dvise? 

— F.  W  .  New  Yot-I^. 

Tf  vonr  hen  house  is  proncrly  designed 
and  if  von  lake  the  proner  prccantion.s 
in  hanf^incf  hurtan  curtains  in  frant  of 
the  roosis  on  extrcmelv  co^d  nights, 
voti  should  have  no  trou1)1e  with  frozen 
combs.  T-ots  of  times,  however,  a  cold 
snap  Avill  come  before  we  know  it  and 
it  is  just  at  such  a  time  that  your  bird 
will  suffer.  Some  folks  recommend  ruh- 
binpT  a  little  beef  suet  on  the  comb  and 
wattles  to  keep  them  fro  mgetting  wet 
when  the  bird  drinks. 

To  he  douhtly  sure  in  avoiding  frozen 
combs  on  extremely  cold  nights  about 
the  quickest  thing  to  do  and  most 
simple,  is  to  take  a  barrel  and  put  a 
little  hay  Iii  the  bottom.  Stand  your 
barrel  over  in  one  side  of  the  poultry 
house,  put  your  bird  in  it  and  throw  a 
potato  hag  over  the  top.  The  bird’s 
body  5vlll  throw  off  enough  heat  to  keep 
the  temperature  fairly  moderate  and 
enough  air  can  pass  through  the  pass  to 
insure  ventilation. 


$5.73  Profiteachinlyearmadeby  W.  L 

Mowen.  World  Famous  V/hite  Leghorn 
265-331  egg  record  stock.  Greatest 
layers  known.  Highest  quality  pAtSX 
CHICKS,  stock,  supplies,  ship^d  ss4ely. .  .  _ 

FREE  Feed  with  chick  order.  Bis  Dis-  PAY 
count  ii  ordered  now.  Valuable  catalog 
free.  Member  Intemat’l  Baby  Cnick  Assn.  PSOFaTS! 

Kerlis’i  Grand  View  Pecllry  Farm.  Bpx  S3,  Center  Hall.  PaJ 

BEiFoUAUTV^ABYCHicKS 

From  the  world's  greatest  laying 
Leghorn  Cliicks  from  free  rang^  Large  TyP* 
^on.  Barron  English  S.  C.  ‘"orobred  ben^ 
ated  with  pedigreed  cockyels.  Strong,  healthy. 

Free.  ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kieinleltersville.  Pa^ 


Do  not  go  into  the  hen  business  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  It  a  lazy  man’s  practice.  On 
the  contrary,  there  wilt  always  be  fotind 
‘something  ready  to  be  done.  True,  it  is 
for  the  most  part  work  that  one  somewhat 
under  the  weather,  or  even  a  woman,  can 
do,  but  no  idler  will  succeed  with  hens. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Two  dollars  saved  in  the  purchase  price 
of  a  male  bird  is  often  twenty  dollars  lost 
in  the  quality  of  the  stock  produced  by 
him. 


I  clnrL-  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese, 

L&rg6  SiOCk  Ducks,  Collies,  Harest 
Pigeons/*  Chicks,  Eggs,  low.  Cata.  PION¬ 
EER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Qiicks  that  Live 

Wyandottes,  Reds  and  Rocks,  Pekin,  Rouen  and 
Runner  Ducklings. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  S3,  Phoenlxvllle,  Pn. 


- - i  r  tTT<;T-ElTE  Padlsxco* 

ft  ^  n  o  -  I  ExhitMtion, 

BqID  CvUJekA  utility  MaiinE* 

Xiabob  HaSgaigg4es,Av3»  7 

„  A  -DV  Hatched  from  vigorous,  pure-bred,  hca^ 
BABY  laying  slock.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Roci^ 
r'TTTPKS  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Wyai^ottes  and  0  J 
LrliLA.o  100%  live  delivery,  post-pal* 

Catalogue  free. 


G.  H.  BLANCHARD,  „  „  . 

Ill  Monehester  Rd-  Schenectady,  New  Ycrt 


flAost  Profitable  chick- 
» ij a- ens,  ducks,  turkeys  and 
Ecese.  Choice,  pure-bred  northern  raiswl. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  . 

America's  great  ;f^taloK"free! 

Valuab’e  100-page  book  and  catalog  ire^ 

R.F.Neubert  Co.,  Cox  322  >  Mankato,  Minn- 


PARKS  ROCKS 

Bred  for  color  and  e«*. 
prizes.  Half  chicks  go  to 
guaranteed.  Sure  to 
sturdy  chicks.  Prices  right. 

SEIBERT  BROS.  Box  A, 


HOLLYY/OOD  LEGHORN! 

Laid  at  4% 

old  enstomera.  Satlsfae^ 
Cataloew  Tree.  Vlpxw* 


ElizabethtowB,  Pa. 


barred  rocks 


and  slWl 


PAY-OLD  CHICKS 

MARVEL  POULTRY  ARM,  Georgetown,  Del- 

MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SttUABS 

nghest  market  ever  known.  '  • 

where.  Homers.  Carneaux.  \Wte  Kw 
specialty.  AU  other  breeA.  Send  stamp 
catalogue  and  prices.  ^  ^ 

_ Allston  Squab  Co.allston, 

TURKEYS,  Ducks,  Geese,  wJitf 

■  wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed-  Hlflhto"* 
Farm,  Box  G,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 
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The  Trouble  Maker 


By  E. 


CHAPTER  XVni 

■^Y/HEN  Bradley  opened  the  rear  door 
W  of  the  hall  a  few  minutes  later, 
walked  through  the  little  alleyway  back  of 
the  stage  and  stepped  out  on  the  platform, 
he  looked  into  the  faces  of  over  fifteen 
hundred  men.  Every  chair  was  filled,  and 
the  gallery  was  packed  to  capacity,  while 
a  standing  crowd  lined  all  the  space  in  the 
aisles  on  both  sides  and  at  the  rear.  So 
still  was  the  crowd  that  the  house  might 
have  been  empty.  Nor  did  the  county 
agent  receive  any  greeting  when  he  en¬ 
tered.  The  men  were  there  for  informa¬ 
tion,  and  they  purposed  wasting  no  time 
in  getting  it.  v 

Bradley  sensed  their  attitude,  and 
plunged  quiclrty  into  the  reports  of  the 
progress  of  the  milk  war  that  die  had  re¬ 
ceived  that  day  from  both  w’ithin  the 
county  and  from  the  Dairymen’s  League 
headquarters  in  New  York.  The  crowd 
listened  silently  and  grimly  to  what  he 
had  to  say. 

“You  see,  men,  there’s  no  doubt  of  it 
this  time,”  he  concluded.  “We’re  getting 
stronger  every  day.  Less  and  less  milk 
is  being  delivered.  The  farmers  are  at  last 
really  going  through  with  it.” 

A  man  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“You  bet  we’re  goin’  through  with  it,” 
he  shouted.  “But  what  about  Jim  Tay¬ 
lor?” 

Before  Bradley  could  answer,  a  dozen 
men  were  on  their  feet  at  oitce. 

“Yes,”  they  roared.  “What  about  Tay¬ 
lor?  Why  is  he  in  jail?” 

Bradley  held  up  a  hand. 

“Just  a  moment,  men,”  he  shouted.  But 
no  one  heard  him. 

“We  want  Taylor !”  they  shouted.  “We 
w'ant  Taylor !” 

“Where’s  Taylor?” 

“What  about  Taylor?” 

Almost  panic-stricken,  the  county  agent 
saw  that  the  crowd  was  beyond  his  con¬ 
trol,  when  a  tall,  thin  man  arose  from  a 
chair  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
and  came  unhurriedly  down  the  aisle.  His 
Mack  swallow-tailed  coat  and  long  hawk 
face  made  him  seem  taller  and  thinner  than 
he  was.  One  long  arm  was  folded  care¬ 
lessly  across  his  back.  In  the  other  liand, 
swung  a  tall  silk  hat.  He  was  smiling,  and 
when  he  smiled,  you  liked  him.  The  man 
was  John  Winslow,  the  lawyer,  known  and 
liked  and  laughed  ifilh  from  one  end  of 
the  county  to  the  other. 

“Just  a  word,  boys,”  he  said.  He  raised 
neither  his  voice  nor  his  hand,  but  they 
gave  him  their  almost  instant  attention. 

“Today,  Jim  Taylor  did  me  the  honor 
to  ask  me  to  help  him  out  of  his  little 
difficulty,”  he  said  simply.  “He’s  a  good 
boy,  and  has  done  nothing  that  any  man 
would  not  be  proud  to  do.” 

The  crowd  relaxed.  Some  started  to 
clap,  but  stopped  fearing  to  lose  anything 
tlie  lawyer  said. 

“Yes,”  cpntinucd  Winslow,  “Jim  doesn’t 
need  any  help,  nor  does  he  need  your  help 
for  himself  personally.  But  all  the  same 
I'm  glad  you're  here.  There  isn’t  any 
nonsense  about  the  farmers  being  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  nation,  and  I’m  glad  to  see 
tliat  backbone  stiffen  up  a  bit.” 

He  "paused  a  moment,  reached  a  hand 
behind  him  inside  of  his  coat,  while  the 
crowd  held  its  breath,  wondering  what 
next.  Then  from  tlie  pocket,  Winslow 
slowly  pulled  a  very  large  silk  handker¬ 
chief.  The  crowd  relaxed,  wdiile  the 
speaker  deliberately  removecj  and  wiped  his 
glasses,  put  them  back  on  and  returned 
the  handkerc’nief  to  his  pocket. 

“Milk  business  has  been  bad  a  long  time, 
hasn't  it?  Glad  you’re  fighting  it  out. 
Stick  to  it.” 

Then  there  was  another  pause.  The 
*niile  faded  slowly  from  tlie  lawyer’s  face. 
Suddenly  a  long  arm  came  up  with  a 
^’ing  past  his  head  and  tlien  down  with 
index  finger  seeming  to  point  toward  and 
accuse  every  man  in  tlie  room. 

“But  the  milk  business  is  not  the  only 


thing  that  needs  attention  in  this  county, 
or  in  this  country.  If  you  get  this  organ¬ 
ization  of  your’s  together,  keep  the  politics 
and  the  politicians  out  of  it.” 

He  stopped  again  while  the  low  spoken 
words  seemed  still  to  be  ringing  like  shouts 
in  their  ears.  What  did  he  mean  ?  What 
did  all  this  have  to  do  with  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness?  How  would  it  connect  with  Jim 
Taylor? 

The  speaker  went  on. 

“As  soon  as  young  Jim  got  into  the 
calaboose  today  he  sent  for  me.  Said  he 
wasn't  guilty.  Didn’t  need  to  tell  me  that. 
I  knew  it  ’fore  he  told  me.  Known  Jim 
ever  since  he  was  a  little  fellow,  and  I 
know  he  won’t  lie.  Anyway,  guilty  or  not 
guilt}%  he  is  entitled  to  bail,  and  so  I  went 
up  to  Judge  Rising’s  house  to  make  an 
appeal;  asked  for  an  immediate  hearing, 
so  Jim  could  go  home  tonight  to  do  bis 
chores,  and  to  his  little  stster,  and  to  his 
sick  mother.”  The  lawyer  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  concluded:  “And  men.  Rising 
wouldn’t  let  me  have  it!” 


dealers,  and  to  certain  dealers  only;  and 
those  dealers  in  their  turn  shipped  to 
certain  wholesalers  and  to  those  only.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  expanded  their  business,  or  they 
did  not  expand  it,  depending  upon  their 
stand  with  the  “boss”  and  with  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  share  their  profits  with  him. 

There  had  been  protests,  of  course,  but 
when  the  men  who  had  made  them  faced 
stark  ruin  shortly  after,  the  protests,  ex¬ 
cept  in  secret,  ceased. 

Once  and  once  only  in  all  that  twent}'' 
years  had  a  man  defied  the  boss  and  gotten 
away  with  it.  Dave  Messenger,  a  mild 
little  man,  had  drifted  into  Speedtown  one 
day  from  somewhere  in  the  West. 

“I’ve  been  doin’  quite  considerable 
travelin’  for  the  last  few  years,”  he  had 
stated,  “and  now  I’m  lookin’  for  some 
place  where  I  can  settle  down  and  get  a 
little  rest  and  peace.” 

After  he  had  been  around  a  year  or  so, 
Dave  had  made  it  known  that  he  wanted 
to  become  sheriff.  Judge  Rising,  the 
“boss,”  at  first  had  laughed  at  Dave’s 


Again  the  speaker  seemed  to  swing  off  ambition^  but  to  the  astonishment  of  every 


What  Has  Happened  So  Far 

IN  SPITE, of  his  love  of  peace,  Dave  Messenger,  sheriff  of  Speedtown, 
outfaces  the  angry  mob  pent  on  freeing  Jim  Taylor  from  jail  and 
sends  them  away  to  the  town  hall,  where  a  protest  meeting  is  going  on. 
Jim  is  unjustly  held,  the  judge  who  is  a  local  “boss”  having  refused  bail. 
Thus  the  milk  strike  has  embroiled  all  the  surrounding  country,  split¬ 
ting  farmers  into  factions.  Among  those  who  oppose  the  strike  is  old 
Johnny  Ball,  Jim’s  neighbor  and  father  of  Dorothy,  his  childhood 
sweetheart.  Because  Johnny  Ball’s  milk  was  dumped  by  a  band  of 
over-enthusiastic  strikers,  the  old  man  has  had  Jim  arrested.  A  lawyer 
named  Winslow  is  appointed  to  defend  the  young  farmer  and  promises 
some  political  houseclcaning  as  well. 


on  another  subject.  At  first  the  crowd 
could  not  get  what  he  was  driving  at. 

“Mark  Anthony  said  that  Brutus  and 
Cassius  and  that  bunch  that  betrayed 
Caesar  and  the  Roman  government  were 
honorable  men.  Gentlemen,  not  all  of  that 
kind  of  ‘honorable  men’  died  with  Cassius  I 
Every  age  has  some  of  the  same  species, 
and  sometimes  I  think  we  of  this  age 
have  a  little  more  than  our  share.” 

Again  the  smile  left  the  speaker’s  face. 
Again  came  that  sudden  gesture  of  swing¬ 
ing  long  arm  and  accusing  finger. 

“It’s  all  right  to  clean  up  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  iniffi 
business  or  no  other  business  will  Ije  right 
until  you  clean  up  the  politicians  in  this 
county  government.” 

He  paused  again.  The  silence  in  the 
room  was  oppressive.  His  audience  no 
longer  wondered  what  Winslow  was  driv¬ 
ing  at.  He  had  mentioned  no  names,  but 
every  man  In  the  room  knew  whom  he 
meant.  - 

It  was  notorious  that  county  Judge  Ris¬ 
ing  had  for  more  than  twenty  years  bossed 
and  ruled  and  ruined  the  county  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  single  purpose  of  selfish 
gain  and  aggrandizement  for  himself  and 
his  friends. 


C’OR  more  than  twenty  years,  elections 
*  in  that  county  had  been  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Candidates  were  elected  if 
Judge  Rising  said  so;  if  not,  there  was 
no  use  running.  "V^Tth  few  exceptions, 
every  office  was  filled  by  his  satellites.  He 
placed  his  man  in  the  legislature,  and  he 
controlled  the  congressman  from  this  dis¬ 
trict.  Justice  in  his  own  court  was  a 
travesty. 

Not  satisfied  with  political  office,-  his 
Influence  extended  like  a  pestilence  into 
the  commercial  business  of  the  county  and 
into  all  that  part  of  the  state.  Nothing 
was  too  big  or  too  little  for  his  attention. 
His  dirty  fingers  were  In  every  pie.  You 
got  money  at  tlie  banks  if  Rising’s  gang 
tlrought  you  ought  to  have  it;  if  not,  you 
did  not  get  it.  Mortgages  were  fore¬ 
closed  when  the  “big  chief”  said  so. 

Farmers  sold  their  products  to  certain 


one  in  the  countjq  Messenger  had  been 
nominated,  and  as  nomination  meant  elec¬ 
tion,  he  had  become  high  sheriff  of  the 
county.  No  one  but  Messenger  ever  knew 
how  it  had  been  done,  he  had  never  told. 

John  Winslow',  a  lawyer,  had  been 
astonished  with  the  rest  that  Messenger 
had  apparently  been  approved  for  the  nom¬ 
ination  by  Rising.  Being  on  friendly 
terms  w’ith  Messenger,  he  had  asked  him 
one  day  how’  It  had  been  done.  • 

“Easy  enough,”  drawded  Dave,  with  a 
curious  hard  gleam  in  his  eye.  “I  just 
had  a  little  talk  with  him,  that  was  all. 
May  have  more  to  tell  you  some  other 
time.’’ 

The  lawyer  had  to  be  content  with  that, 
but  he  had  remembered  that  after  that  time 
the  judge  appeared  to  have  an  uneasy  and 
furtive  manner  w'henever  he  w’as  in  the 
presence  of  the  little  sheriff. 

But  with  this  exception.  Rising  liad  gone 
his  high  handed  bullying  w'ay  until  the 
night  of  this  meeting. 

“No  need  of  my  reviewing  the  political 
situation  in  this  county,”  Winslow  con¬ 
tinued.  “Every  man  here  know's  what  it 
has  done  and  what  it  is  doing.  You  know, 
too,  who  is  responsible  for  it.  All  of  us 
have  had  a  taste  of  its  'workings  right 
here  today  with  young  Taylor.  You  may 
win  this  milk  fight — I  hope  to  high  heaven 
that  you  do — but  unless  you  clean  up  this 
other  business  at  the  same  time,  you’ll 
face  just  about  the  same  old  situation. 

“You  came  over  here  tonight  to  get  Jim 
Taylor  out  of  jail.  All  right.  I’m  with 
you.  Let’s  do  just  that.  Furthermore,  I’ll 
tell  you  how  to  do  it.” 

He  paused  a  moment,  pulled  his  handker¬ 
chief  from  his  pocket,  blew  his  nose  with 
a  snort,  which  at  any  other  time  would 
have  caused  a  smile,  put  his  handkerchief 
back,  and  raised  that  long  arm.  ^ 

“Old  Judge  Rising  is  a  coward!”  he  said. 

Bradley,  sitting  on  the  platform,  heard 
the  men  suddenly  draw  in  their  breath. 
In  tliat  county,  no  man  had  ever  been 
strong  enough,  or  had  courage  enough  to 
stand. up  publicly  and  denounce  one  of  the 
most  powerful  politicians  in  the  state. 
Could  any  man  do  it  now  and  still  stay 
in  the  county? 
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R.  Eastman 

“Yes,  sir,”  repeated  the  tall  law3'er, 
“Rising  is  a  bully,  and  all  bullies  are 
cow'ards.  Tonight  I’ll  prove  it  to  you. 
My  plan  is  very  simple.  If  you  men  will 
go  with  me  up  to  the  honorable  judge’s 
house,  and  will  delegate  me  as  your  spokes¬ 
man,  I  predict  that  we’ll  be  able  to  go  from 
there  to  the  jail,  release  young  Taylor,  and 
take  him — ” 

With  a  whoop  Greene  and  a  half  dozen 
young  farmers  jumped  to  their  feet  and 
shouted,  “Let’s  go!” 

“Stop!”  said  the  law3'er,  and  bit  off  the 
word  with  such  explosive  force  tliat  it 
sounded  like  a  report  of  a  pistol. 

They  stopped,  and  sank  back  into  their 
seats.  Winslow  waited  for  quiet. 

“Now  get  this,  and  get  it  straight,”  he 
said,  pointing  his  finger  at  Greene.  “Men 
like  you  are  the  real  trouble  makers.  You’re 
always  going  off  half-cocked.  You’ve  made 
trouble  enough  for  one  da3',  and  I’m  telling 
you  to  keep  3'our  nose  out  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  or  I 
know  a  thing  or  two  that  will  get  you  into 
some  trouble.” 

Then,  speaking  to  the  audience  generally, 
and  smiling  again,  “If  you  men  don’t  like 
what  I  propose,  say  so  now,  and  no  harm 
is  done.  If  you  do  like  it,  then  it  must  be 
done  as  I  say,  or  not  at  all.  Do  you 
agree  ?” 

‘"Sure,”  they  shouted.  “You’re  all  right. 
What  shall  we  do?” 

“I  want  a  committee  of  eight  or  ten 
men,  good  farmer  men  selected  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  county.  Nominations 
are  in  order !” 

The  crowd  was  ready  for  action.  They 
had  been  longing  for  it  the  whole  evening. 
Eight  men  were  nominated  and  elected 
without  dela3'. 

Now,  said  Winslow,  “these  eight  men 
and  I  are  going  up  to  see  the  judge,  and 
you  all  are  going  along.  Naturally,  as 
3  ou  cannot  all  crowd  into  his  house,  3'ou 
will  wait  outside  on  the  street  while  your 
committee  and  I  will  go  in  and  have  a 
little  conversation  with  the  judge.  That’s 
about  all  there  is  to  the  plan. 

“Oh,  just  one  thing  more.  I  am  de¬ 
pending  upon  you  to  see  that  there  is  to 
he  no  rowdyism,  and  no  shouting.  This 
is  to  be  just  a  demonstration  of  American 
citizens  in  the  interest  of  justice.” 

He  asked  the  eight  men  who  had  been 
elected  to  take  their  places  at  the  entrance 
of  the  hall.  Then  with  silk  hat  in  one 
hand,  with  the  other  folded  carelessly 
across  his  back,  he  wenLunhurricdly  down 
the  aisle  and  j  dined  them. 

Fifteen  hundred  men  got  quietly  up 
from  their  seats,  and  in  orderly  fashion 
followed  his  lead  into  Canal  Street,  across 
Water,  up  \\  hig,  until  they  came  after  a 
time  to  Judge  Rising’s  residence. 

Winslow  went  up  the  broad  steps  of 
the  porch,  followed  by  his  committee,  who 
stood  silently  while  he  knocked.  After  a 
time,  a  servant  opened  the  door  a  few 
inches. 

“Kindly  tell  the  judge  that  Mr.  Winslow 
and  some  other  gentlemen  wish  to  speak 
with  him.” 

“The  judge  has  given  orders  that  he  can¬ 
not  see  anyone  tonight,”  said  the  woman, 
and  started  to  shut  the  door. 

But  the  law3’er’s  foot  was  already  In 
the  crack  and  he  pushed  it  gently  open, 
and  stepped  in,  followed  by  his  men. 

“Now,  please  go  and  tell  the  judge  what 
I  said.” 

The  w'oman  looked  at  him,  turned  and 
went.  Winslow  pulled  the  portieres  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  hall  into  the  library  aside 
and  led  the  men  in  to  wait  the  coming 
of  the  boss. 

After  a  few  seconds.  Rising  stood  in 
the  door.  He  was  a  big  man.  Once  he 
had  been  a  powerful  one,  but  over-eating 
and  lack  of  exercise  had  softened  him.  His 
stomach  protruded,  his  thick  neck  covered 
with  coarse  bristling  hair,  rolled  over  his 
collar  on  the  sides,  and  extended  straight 

{Continued  on  Page  108) 
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The  BOOK  every  Horse  Owner 
needs  badly — it’s  FREE 


An  anfeiiini;  gmide  that  makes  the  locatingr  and 
cure  of  58  kinds  of  iaroenees  simple  and  easy — 
the  most  valuable  Book  for  the  Horse  Owner 
e;ser  written. 

SAVE.The-HOR§E 

baa  been  curing  lameness  for  31  years— and  keep¬ 
ing  the  horses  at  work  while  curing.  You  know 
V7hat  this  means  in  money  saved.  4(®, 000 satisfied 
users  testify  to  the  dependability  of  Save-The- 
Horse.  Guaranteed  by  our  signed  MONEY-BACK 
■Contract  to  cure  SPAVIN,  Thoropin,  Ringbone 
(except  low) ,  or  Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof 
and  Tendon  disease.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now  for 
Book,  sample  Guarantee  and  veterinary  advice 
yon  can  depend  upon— all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

343  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.Y, 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Guarantee  or  sent  prepaid 


liEWLOW 
PRICES 

13.42  monthly  pays  for  a^ 
genuine  KIRSTIN  Stump  i 
Puller.  Big  cut  in  prices.  1 
Now  y<^  can  clear  idle\ 
land  quick, eaif 
and  cheap 
without  helpi 
or  horaes. 


SEND 
NO 
IMONE^ 

3C-Day, 
Trial 


One 
Man 
I  Alone 
f  Pulls 
Big  Stumps 

Clear  idle  lend  in 
spare  time.  Grow  1 
bigger  crops.  Make  | 
more  money. 


.  ONE  MAM 

^ifuItipHes  your  stren^b  992  times. 

Foils  biff,  ffrecn.  or  tap'rooted 
etumps  alone.  No  help  or  horses 
risedod.  Made  entirely  of  steel. 
Fastest,  most  powerful*  dorable 
One-Man  Puller  made.  4  speeds 
double-action  lerer,  xnoaotM  OTX 
wheels.  Clears  2-3  “ 
acreswithoutznovinR^  /j  —  ^ 


\:2Z4j^  M/  84-page  Land  Clearing/ 
Book.150  pictures,  colored 
I  n  u  3  trat  ion  s .  Write  f or/ 
\rcduced  prices,  easy 
Vterms,  and  FREQ  i 
fBOOK— rODAY. 

».1.  KBRSTIN  CO. 

'  ,>^1601  Lud.  St.,  Escanaba,  ftflich. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Vfe  ship  from/ 
BALTIMORE/ 
NEWORtEAHS 
PORTLATOi 
FRISCOf/J 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes 


A,  L  Kice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams,  N.  T., 
discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint 
without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named  it  Powdrpaint.  It 
comes  in  tl*  form  oS  a  dry  jrawder  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  mate  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for  outside  or  inside  painting. 
It  is  tlie  cement  principle  applied  to  paink  It  adheres 
to  any  surfase.  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks 
like  oil  pai,nt  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  mucli. 

Write  t*  A.  L.  Bice,  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  134  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  y.,  and  a  trial  package  wiU  be  mailed  to 
you,  also  color  card  and  full  information  showing  you  how 
yon  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today. 


Latest  Stylo  jeweled  wrist 
watches,  guaranteed  tinut  /' 
^keepers.  Given  for  seilinar,^ 
•x  our  large  packets  vege-f 
tabieseeds.lOceachac-f  Ig 
Silia,  cording  to  our  plan.  I  Ice 
tlSa  Send  for  40  pkts.  S  W 
I  rate  today.  Cs3ily  Sold.’^? 
i/Sif  Earn  big  monev  or  giftsr^ 

W  AMERICAN  SEED  CO.  J 
'  Box  C-19  I-anearfer,  F 


PATENTS 

Write  for  my  free  Guide  Books  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat¬ 
ent”  and  ‘'Invention  and  Industry”  and  “Becord  of  In¬ 
ventions”  blank  before  disclosing  inventions.  Send  model 
or  sketch  of  your  invention  for  instructions.  Promptness 
Assured.  No  charge  for  above  Information.  Clarence  A. 
O’Brien,  Begistered  Patent  Lawyer,  736  Security  Bank 
Building  directly  across  street  from  Patent  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Your  choice  of  100  valuable  premi- 
iums ,  or  50%  cash  commission ,  f  or 
selling  45  packets  of  my  “sure  - 
to -grow”  seeds  at  10c  each. 
Big-valu  ^  premiums,  some  nation¬ 
ally  known.  Write  for  45  packets  and  big 
FREE  catalog.  KUHNS.theSeedMan 
See^  Co.,  Dept.D-1,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agricnlturist 


The  Trouble  Maker 

(  Continued  Irom  Page  107) 


upward  in  the  back,  so  tliat  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  where  neck  ceased  and  head 
began.  Small  round  black  eyes,  set  closely 
together,  gleamed  from  a  heavy  arrogant 
face,  coarsened  by  a '  thick  nose  and  a 
sensual  mouth. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  he  said  to 
Winslow.  “Who  are  these  fellows?” 

“This  is  just  a  little  business  call,"  said 
Winslow  mildly,  “and  these  are  farmer 
friends  of  mine,  who  wanted  to  see  you  a 
minute,  and  invited  me  to  come  along.” 

“This  is  an  outrage!”  growled  the  judge. 
“I  iT'arn  you,  Winslow,  that  I’m  in  no  mood 
for  fooling.  I  won't  stand  for  any  non¬ 
sense.  I’ve  had  my  eye  on  you  lately, 
and  I  don’t  like  your  attitude.  Now  what 
do  you  want,  breaking  into  a  man’s  home?” 

“There’s  no  nonsense  tonight,  judge,  and 
v.'c’ll  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks.  These 
gentlemen  are  here  to  ask  you  to  release 
Jirn  Taylor  from  the  jail  tonight  on  my 
recognizance.” 

The  judge’s  face  was  already  red  with 
anger.  Now  it  seemed  to  the  men  to  turn 
purple  in  the  lamplight.  The  hea\’y  veins 
on  both  sides  of  his  neck  heat  like  a  pulse. 
For  a  moment  after  Winslow’s  speech,  he 
was  inarticulate  with  rage. 

Then  he  roared. 

“\Vinslow,  I  told  you  once  today  that 
Taylor  would  stay  in  jail  until  I  got  to 
his  case.  Now  I'll  tell  you  again,  he’ll 
stay  there  until  I  see  fit  to  release  him.” 

Then  drawing  himself  up  pompously, 
“No  one  gets  any  special  favors  out,  of 
me.” 

He  stepped  up  closer  to  the  lawyer,  and 
shaking  a  pudgy  finger  in  his  face,  said 
to  him : 

“Moreover,  Winslow,  you're  done  in 
this  town.  Not  only  that,  but  I  swear  I’ll 
have  you  indicted,  and  all  the  rest  of  you,” 


turning  to  include  all  of  the  men.  “You’ll 
find  this  is  a  mighty  sorry  night  for  j’ou 
when  you  come  here  and  attempt  to  pervert 
justice.  Now  get  out  of  my  house!”  and 
he  started  toward  them. 

They  made  no  attempt  to  move. 

“Just  a  minute,  judge.  Not  so  fast,* 
came  Winslow’s  unruffled  voice.  “You  are 
a  lawyer,  and,  tliercfore,  you  will  un- 
doubtedly  recall  tlie  statement  of  a  famous 
jurist  who  said  that  you  cannot  indict  a 
whole  community.  To  he  sure,  you  may 
indict  my  friends  here  and  me,  but  come 
here  a  minute.” 

Winslow  went  over  to  the  window  and 
raised  the  curtain. 

“Come  here,”  he  repeated. 

Something  in  his  words  or  his  manner 
pulled  the  judge  toward  the  window.  Out¬ 
side,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  the 
flickering  lights  showed  the  street  jammed 
with  silent  waiting  men.  The  men  in  the 
room  were  perfectly  quiet  while  the'  judge 
looked  at  the  crowd  and  took  in  its  sig¬ 
nificance. 

Then  Winslow  said  softI>’: 

“I  repeat,  judge,  3’ou  might  indict  us 
here  in  this  room,  although  I  don’t  know 
what  for,  but  it  would  be  something  of 
a  job  to  indict  all  that  bunch,  for  blamed 
near  the  whole  county  is  out  there  tonight, 
upwards  of  two  thousand  voting  citizens.” 

The  judge  made  no  replj’,  but  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  the  crowd  a  moment  longer  before 
turning  back  into  the  room.  He  tried  to 
maintain  his  bluster,  hut  the  men  noticed 
that  his  voice  had  grown  husky  and  red 
face  had  changed  to  a  sickly  pallor. 

“Winslow,  once  more  I  ask..  What  do 
these  men  want?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  outrage?” 

“I’ve  already  told  j’ou,  judge.  We  want 
an  order  from  j'ou  releasing  Jim  Taylor 
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from  jail  tonight.” 

The  tall  lawj’er  suddenly  stopped  smiling. 
The  hawk  face  showed  thin  and  stern  in 
the  lamplight.  With  a  swing  of  his  ana 
and  a  step  forward,  he  brought  a  long 
finger  dowm  to  within  an  inch  of  the  other 
man’s  face. 

“And  this  ‘outrage’  means.  Rising,  that 
you  and  your  gang  are  forever  done  in 
this  county !  Get  that !  You’re  done 
Now  write  that  order,  and  write  it  now 
We’re  in  a  hurrj’.” 

{To  Be  Continued) 


Thing’s  Worth  Knowing 

IN  refininshing  a  small  cherry-woo< 
table  which  was  an  antique  and  a 
valued  heirloom,  many  dents  in  the  sur¬ 
face  had  to  be  removed.  We  smoothec 
them  down  with  glass  and  sand  paper. 
For  tlie  deeper  •  ones,  a  piece  of  coarse 
blotting  paper  was  soaked  in  water  anc 
laid  upon  the  dents  and  a  very  hot  flat 
iron  was  set  on  the  blotter.  Every  dent 
finally  disappeared.  After  scraping, 
sandpapering,  waxing  and  polishing,  the 
beautiful  grain  of  the  table  top  was 
again  brought  out  and  its  luster  re¬ 
stored. — Z.  I.  Dahvice. 

*  *  * 

A  hammer  head  can  be  kept  on  tli* 
handle  snugly  and  permanently  by  dip¬ 
ping  the  end  of  the  handle  in  glycerine 
to  wet  thoroughly  the  surfaces  where  the 
head  touches.  Also  dip  the  wedge  ia 
glycerine  and  then  drive  it  home.  The 
glycerine  absorbs  the  moisture  from  the 
air  and  transfers  it  to  the  wood,  which 
will  swell  out  and  grip  the  head  securely. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Vinegar  is  the  best  substance  for 
cleaning  the  mica  panels  of  stove  doors, 
and  mixed  with  salt,  for  cleaning  copper 
surfJlces. 

.  *  *  * 
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HE  two  large  central  crosses  separ-20  Abbr.  for  name  of 


ate  this  puzzle  so  that  no  one  section 
seems  very  difficult.  But  there  is  a  long 
word  at  each  side  of  the  puzzle  and  one 
down  the  center.  One  suggestion  is 
that  you  get  these  words  first  because 
they  furnish  so  many  letters  that  are 
used  on  others.  No  15  certainly  should 
not  be  hard  for  anyone  who  raises  baby 


a  New  England 
State 

21  Employ 

24  A  poultry  product 
28  Young  boy 
Zr  Prepares  for  pub¬ 
lication 

28  Extremity  of 
one’s  body 


chicks ! 

ACROSS 

I  A  cobbler’s  tool  12  Tint,  ©olor 
5  Enclosure  for  pigs  18  Triumphed 
S  Not  this,  but  the  15  Machine  for 

other  hatching  eggs 

II  Also  19  Indefinite  artk^ 


29  Color  of  carrots 
32  A  button,  catch, 
or  ether  fastening 

35  What  farmers  put 
milk  Ints 
35  Yourself 
39  An  anaesthetfi 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

4r 


51 

52 


Advertisements  T 
(abbr.)  j 

New  Englaisd  ’ 
Put  off 

Abbr.  for  Mnd  of 
highway. 

Old  Dominion 

Abbr.  for  WeffS 
em  State 

A  machlas  fay 
preparing  bonee 
for  poultry  (2 
word^ 

To  allude  9s 

Ons  whe  Is  lest  sr 
rsrfnsd  (slangt. 


Pure  glycerine  will  remove  coffee  anc 
tea  stains  on  silks  and  woolen.  Ether 
ii  r,!co  good  for  cleaning  paint  from 

dresses. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

White  lead  and  sperm  oil,  mixed  to¬ 
gether  with  just  enough  graphite  to 

give  it  a  dark  color,  makes  a  good  lubri¬ 
cant  for  lathe  centers.  This  grease  caa 
be  kept  In  a  tin  box  and  oil  added  whea 
necessary  to  keep  it  from  becoming  too 
thick. 

4=  *  * 


To  work  paint  from  a  brush,  rub  thi 
brush  over  one-lialf  inch  wire  mesh, 
stretched  and  nailed  over  the  open  to] 
of  a  box.  This  makes  a  handy  accessory 
that  every  painter  will  appreciate. 
Brushes  used  for  dusting,  and  cleaning 
can  also  be  rubbed  over  this  fixture. 


DOWN 


2  By,  near 

3  Stained 

4  Unit  of  weight 
for  buying  hay 

5  Avoid 

4  Wooden  vessel 

7  Perl6d  of  timo 

8  A  number 

9  A  stinging  In¬ 
sect 

10  Indefinite  article 
14  Fowls 

16  Stalks  of  com 

17  Cravats 

18  Kind  of  poultry 

22  South  America 

23  A  farm  tool 


25  Leave 

30  Eternity 

31  Owed  or  owing 

32  Machine  for 
spreading  hay 

33  Consumed 

34  Part  of  the  brsjf 
of  a  donkey 

35  Going  wrong 

36  Automobllo 

37  Sum  up 
44  Unit 

46  Confusion 

47  Exist 

48  From 

49  Prefix  meanin  Iv 

50  Note  of  the  scall 
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Rooms  Of  Our  Forefathers  Live  Again 


109 


tail  which  went  into  the  main  room  of 
a  fine  residence  of  the  period. 

The  furniture  is  chiefly  of  mahogany, 
replacing  the  earlier  oak  and  walnut. 
The  earliest  clock  of  domestic  manufac¬ 
ture  is  in  this  gallery,  which  also  boasts 
a  finely  carved  English  chandelier. 
Plaster  figures  and  busts,  imported  and 
American-made  silver,  three  Copley 
portraits  and  a  group  of  early  Ameri¬ 
can  miniatures  are  among  the  interest¬ 
ing  decorations. 

The  Rooms  Are  Handsomely  Furnished 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  corner  of 
the  floor  is  the  alcove  with  a  mantle- 
piece  from  Gadsby’s  Tavern,  Alexandria, 
Va.  Upon  this  very  mantlepiece  Gen- 


la  the  third  period  there  was  much 
I  demand  for  furniture  of  light  woods, 
rich  as  curly  maple  and  satinwood. 
Mahogany  was  often  finished  in  a  light 
tone,  especially  when  inlaid  with  lighter 
[woods.  In  the  armchair  of  the  picture, 
file  influence  of  Hepplewhite,  another 
leading  English  designer,  is  plainly  seen 
I  in  the  spade-footed  leg^  the  shield- 
I  shaped  chair  back  and  the  carved  dec- 
I  oration — all  features  which  Sheraton 
I  rarely  if  ever  used. 

jeral  Washin^on  himself  leaned  his 
I  elbow  many  times  and  in  the  room  from 
I  which  it  came  often  met  his  friends 
lover  a  cliafing  dish  of  canvas-back 
I  docks  and  a  bottle  of  Madeira.  The 
Ipainted  English  wallpaper,  carefully  re- 
I  moved  from  the  old  wall  is  gaudily 
Icolored  in  greens,  blues,  pinks,  and 
mllow — a  very  popular  type  of  wall 
jsanging  in  those  days. 

I  Alexandria  also  furnished  the  great 
I  Assembly  Room,  taken  from  the  old 
iQty  Tavern.  Here,  too,  General  Wash- 
jington  was  w'ont  to  visit,  for  here  were 
I  held  the  “Birth  Night  Balls”  in  his 
jhonor  every  year.  A  few  days  before 
Ihis  death  he  wrote  the  hosts  in  reply 
|to  their  invitations,  “Alas  I  our  dancing 
■days  arc  no  more.  We  wish,  however, 
M  those  who  relish  so  agreeable  and 
jmnocent  an  amusement  all  the  pleasure 
|Ae  season  will  afford  them.”  Wash- 
|®gton  “looked  with  the  most  kind  and 
»voring  eye  upon  tlic  rational  and 
ilegant  pleasures  of  life,"  we  are  told 
y  one  who  also  chronicles  that  he  was 
onspicuous  for  his  own  graceful  danc- 
“g-  Gilbert  Stuart's  portraits  adorn  this 
“Bpressivc  and  beautiful  room. 

From  Marmion,  an  old  Virginia 
^ate,  comes  an  ornate  room  with  a 
agonally  set  mantel,  elaborate  painted 
■cc<«tions^  and  furniture  that  shows 
fafl  ^ippendaJe  influence.  This  in- 
jl^ce  is^  also  seen  in  the  beautiful 
^adelphia  room,  one  of  Ae  most 
trfect  interiors  produced  m  the 
nies.  Chinwe  wall  paper,  a  portrait  of 
friend  of  American  Liberty, 
■“d  beautiful  cut-glass  lustre  for  tper> 
candles  makes  this  sumptnons 
iJffl  the  climax  of  the  entire  floor.  It 
l*ken  from  the  home  of  Samuel 


(^Continued  from  Page  95) 

Powell,  a  much-traveled  and  wealthy 
patron  of  art  who  served  as  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  from  1770  to  1780. 

The  Third  Period 

In  the  furniture  decorations  of  the 
Third  Period — the  early  republic  of 
1825 — the  influence  of  European  fash¬ 
ions  is  again  tempered  into  simpler  but 
none  the  less  beautiful  American  in¬ 
terpretation.  In  Ital}^  the  excavations 
at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  had  turned 
the  minds  of  the  designers  from  the 
fantastic  forms  into  which  they  had 
drifted  back  to  the  simplicity  of  classical 
models.  A  young  Scotch  architect, 
Robert  Adam,  returned  from  Italy  to 
introduce  in  England  the  new  style  of 
classic  decoration  which  extended  into 
every  branch  of  house  building  and 
furnishing.  In  ten  years  there  was  a 
complete  revolution  in  taste,  and  in 
spite  of  the  strained  relations  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  former 
colonies,  the  classic  revival  spread 
rapidly  in  America. 

Delicacy  and  relinement  marked  the 
decorations  on  the  exterior  of  new 
houses  and  their  contents  as  well.  New 
pieces  of  furniture  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  among  them  the  sideboard.  The 
beautiful  lines  of  Heppelwhite  and 
Sheraton  furniture  were  eagerly  adopted 
by  American  cabinet-makers. 

But  to  the  English  designs  were  ad¬ 
ded  features  w'hich  made  the  furniture 


Pattern  Service 

To  order  Ameri¬ 
can  Agricultur¬ 
ist  patterns,  write 
your  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and 
sizes  ^learly,  enclose 
the  right  amount  in 
stamps  or  coin 
(stamps  are  safer; 
we  are  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  lost  coins) 
and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avc., 
New  York  City. 

No.  1942  is  an  apreM 
tvith  many  desirable 
features.  It  Is  easy  to 
set  into,  yet  completely 
covers  the  dress  and 
fastens  firmly  in  the 
back.  It  cuts  in  sices 
36,  40,  44  and  48  inches 
bust  measure.  Sice  36 
takes  2%  yards  of  36. 
inch  material.  Pattern 
12c. 


typically  American.  Most  popular  of 
all  decorative  motifs  was  the  American 
eagle  which  appeared  not  only  on  the 
facades  of  buildings,  but  also  as  inlay  on 
tables,  desks,  clocks  and  picture  frames, 
as  gilt  ornaments  on  mirrors,  and  even 
in  such  articles  as  fireplace  fenders.  In¬ 
tense  patriotic  fervor  was  reflected  in 
the  frequent  decorative  use  of  the  eagle, 
the^  stars,  Washington’s  portrait,  sym¬ 
bolic  figures. 

_  The  exhibition  gallery  contains  beau¬ 
tiful  examples  of  the  work  of  Duncan 
Phyfe,  the  master-cabinet  maker  of 
American  furniture  history.  Girandole 
and  convex  mirrors,  usually  surmounted 
by  the  eagle,  are  noticeable  and  the 
silver,  glass  and  porcelains  of  home  or 
oriental  manufacture  are  arranged  to 
set  off  the  delicacy  of  the  period  furni¬ 
ture. 

An  alcove  presents  a  typical  New 
England  19th  century  interior  with  deli¬ 
cate  rnouldings,  a  printed  sepia  wall 
paper  in  a  romantic  Italian  design  and 
a  purely  American  clock,  later  to  be 
known  as  the  “banjo”  style. 


A  mahogany  mixing  table  forms  a 
companion  piece  to  the  sideboard.  It 
also  has  tapering  legs,'  straight  lines 
and  ornamentation  of  delicate  inlay.  It 
is  an  American  piece  of  the  third  period 
but  shows  the  dominating  influence  of 
the  great  British  cabinet  maker, 
Sheraton. 


Ne.  165S  is  m  one-piece 
npron  toith  side  fasten- 
iuffs,  It  is  ent  from 
one-piece  of  material — 
2%  yards  of  27  inch 
goods  toill  make  it 
uieoly.  Rickrack  braid 
trimming  adds  a  pretty 
tench  but  may  of  course 
ho  omitted.  This  apron 
is  sc  cut  that  it  fits  very 
temgly  over  the  should¬ 
ers.  Pattern  12c.  Other 
apron  dress  oosd  chil- 
^en^s  styles  art  illns- 
tooted  in  enr  eataiogna. 
Price,  10*. 


A  round  yoke  aJvrays 
makes  a  plump  little 
girl  look  l^e  a  cherub 
mud  indeed  ■  is  becoming 
to  elder  girls  too.  No. 
*190  may  bo  frilly  or 
plam,  with  long  sleeves 
or  short,  but  in  either 
emse  the  neck  finish  will 
make  its  small  wearer 
look  her  very  best.  Cut 
im  oioes  2,  4  m*d  6 
yenrs.  Sire  4  takes 
ynris  of  36  «mc6 
material.  Pattern,  13c. 


The  Early  Republic  is  well  repre^ 
sented  in  a  Baltimore  room  of  the  time 
of  Francis  Scott  Key  and  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  The  detail  is  ex¬ 
tremely  refined,  with  furniture  in  light 
mahogany  of  Sheraton  design  (see  illus¬ 
tration),  French  ^  porcelains  on  the 
mantel,  a  little  gilt  French  clock  and 
silver  plated  candelabra.  'Next  door  is 
the  most  elaborate  room  of  the  floor, 
from  Petersburg,  Va.,  which  is  hung 
m  old  bright^  yellow  satin  brocade  and 
fiTrnished  with  carved  and  moulded 
pieces,  a  tea  service  of  silver,  and  an 
miported  plaque  showing  Benjamin 
Franklin  wearing  the  coonskin  cap 
which  captivated  France. 

Two  New  England  rooms  on  this 
floor  show  “grandfather”  clocks,  richly 
colored  wall  paper,  ship  pictures, 
patriotic  designs  in  curtain  fabrics  and 
furniture,  of  the  type  found  in  these  sea¬ 
port  homes_  which  combined  New  Eng¬ 
land  simplicity  and  imported  luxuries. 
Another  Early  Republic  room  from 
Philadelphia  has  a  mantelpiece  orna¬ 
mented  with  panels  showing  scenes  of 
the  war  of  l8l2,  and  on  the  wall  are 
portraits  of  Washington  and  the  naval 
heroes  of  the  war. 

The  Famous  Old  Facade 

No  description  of  the  American 
Wing  w'ould  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  the  south  wall.  It  has  a 
history  in  itself,  for  it  is  composed  about 
the  facade  of  the  famous  old  Wall  Street 
U.  S.  Branch  Bank,  erected  early  in 
the  19th  century  of  Tuckahoe  marble 
from  Westchester  CountjL 

When  the  New  _  U.  S.  Assay  Office 
was  built,  the  old  stones  of  the  facade 
were  carefully  taken  down,  numbered 
and  stored  for  use  in  this  wall.  In  the 
pavement  of  the  courtyard  which  the 
facade  faces  are  five  burr-millstones 
all  brought  from  old  mills  in  Con¬ 
necticut, 

Not  only  the  historic  facade  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  iib) 


Any  woman  wlio 
has  ever  wished 
for  an  extra  pair 
of  hands  will 
gladly  welcome 
the  extra  help  of 
Fels'Naptha  Soap 


Not  only  soap— hut  soap  and  naptha 


Cdds 


gnppe 


Be  Quick-BeSure 

Combat  a  cold  at  once;  Every  hour  gained 
may  save  many  hours  of  danger  and  dis* 
comfort. 

Combat  it  in  the  best  way  science  knows — 
in  the  way  that  meets  all  requirements. 

That  way  is  Hill’s.  It  stops  colds  in  24 
hours.  La  Grippe  in  3  days.  It  is  doing  that 
for  millions. 

So  sure  that  your  druggist  guarantees  it.' 
So  perfect  that  2.5  years  have  developed  no 
W’ay  to  improve  it.  ~  ^ 

Don’t  take  chances  with'  a  coIdA  . 
There’s  where  you  need  the  be^ 

AH  druggists  „  Price  30c 

CAS€ARAj.piNiN£ 

Get  Red  Bos  witli  portrait 


THE  FAMOUS 


chimney 


IMP  CLEANER 


Prerents  ind  puts  out  chimney  fires  quick.  Fife 
Imps  recently  sased  $25,000  worth  of  properly  from 
chimney  fire.s.  Safeguards  your  home.  Keep  Imp 
on  hand  always.  Saves  coal.  Gives  a  ccinfortable, 
warm  home.  Aids  cooking.  Makea  no  smell,  muss 
or  dirt.  No  danger,  flame  or  explosion.  No  work. 
Just  throw  package  on  HOT  fire  in  Iiirnace  or  store. 
‘‘Imp"  cleans  chimneys  and  flues  theroughly.  En- 
doresd  by  fire  companies.  Guaranteed  safe— sani¬ 
tary — sure. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  Immediately  for  2 
packages  and  pay  postman  $1  (plus  postage).  Tuu 
need  it  NOW.  Jloncy  back  if  not  satisfied. 

F.  C.  FOARD  <^CO.,  Inc. 
i  Dept.  AG _ 15  Moore  Street  New  York 


BEAN  or  GROUND 

DELIVERED  FREE  H—  -Ar  t 

Within  300  Miles  1 

it  for  areal  treat.  Its  price  is  low  con¬ 
sidering  its  rare  richness  and  superb  cup 
quality.  Composed  of  small  and  broken 
beans  of  extra  selected,  high  grade  coffees. 

SHIPPED  DAY  OF  ROASTING 
Direct  from  Wholesale  Headquarters 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Cheeky  Cash  or  Money  Order  or  Pay 
Postman  on  receipt  of  coffee 

GILLBES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-9  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

;  Established  85  Years 


Cuticura  Sosf 

Best  for  Baby 

■  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
■free  of  Cuticura  Laboratcriea,  Sept.  M,  Malden,  Maaa. 


I; 


10 


and 

ea 


Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  m  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  ai 
address.  Thus  “J.  B  Jones.  44  E  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  elev 

Place  your  wants  by  tollowing  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsj-lvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  m.ust  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


CATTLE 


AYRSIIIRES  FOR  SALE— Registered,  three 
to  eight  years,  large  teats,  heavy^  producers, 
farmers  puces.  F.  B.  GARNSE\,,  Clayton, 

N.  Y.  _ 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  —  Calves, 
sexes,  sired  by  a  grandson  of  Glenside  Dairy 
King  and  Doris  Cay,  out  of  8,00D  to  10,000  lb. 
dams.  Prices  reasonable.  Save  express  by  buying 
young.  ERNEST  COTTRELL,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  very  choice 
bred,  the  best  farm  dogs  in  the  world,  fine  on 
cj'.ttle,  gcod  watch  dogs.  W.  W.  NORTON, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

PUREBLOOD  COLLIF.S.  Everyone  a  natural 
heeler  guaranteed  or  exchanged  gladly.  Puppies 
and  grown  stock.  WALTER  WARD,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

READ  THIS  OUT  LOUD— Now  is  your  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  beautiful,  intelligent,  healthy 
pups  and  workers,  the  best  Shepherds  I  or  any 
have  ever  offered.  CFO  Marathon. 

N.  Y. _ 

FINE  SABLE  'COLLIES  trem  Champion 
ancestry.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  GENERATION  Coon,  Cat  ,  Bear 
hound  pups,  bred  for  personal  use,  but  have 
too  many.  Parents  last  three  seasons  record  182 
coons.  '  '* 

night  hunting  .'tock,  males  823,  females.  $15. 
ERNEST  JOHNSON,  Potter  Place.  N._1L 

THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.'  Males, 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

"TWO  SINGLE  COMB  Black  Minorca  cock¬ 
erels.  May  hatch.  $3  each.  MRS.  BERTHA 
DEVLIN,  Arcade,  N.  Y. _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  We 
have  a  few  of  those  large,  vigorous  ones  left  at 
farmers  prices.  F.  13.  CARNSEY,  Clavtoii, 
^  V.  _ 

KEYSTONE  QUALITY  CHICKS— Heavy 
laying  strains.  Reds,  Rocks,  $15;  White  I,eg- 
borns,  $12;  Mixed,  $10  prepaid.  Special  prices 
on  SOO  lots,  order  from  this  ad.,  100%  safe  de¬ 
livery.  KEYSTONE  MAMMOTH  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Herndon,  Pa. 


COLUMBL‘\N  ROCK  COCKERELS  and  cocks, 
prize  winners  bred  for  egg  production,  $4  and 
$5.  Booking  orders  for  day  old  chicks,  hatching 
eggs,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Columbian  Rocks, 
EMANUEL  WHITE,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  fUIIKEYS— Hens 
and  toms,  good  as  the  best,  large  boned,  healthy 
stock.  (stamp)  ^  THOMAS  YOKE,  K.  D., 
Skaneateies,  N.  Y. 

"MAM.MOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  yearlings 
and  young  toms  and  hens.  MRS.  EDW,  HAN- 
NLTM,  Chester  Co.,  Rosedale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  Bourbon  Red  turkey 
toms,  $10  each.  Also  pure  bred  “Ringlet” 
Barred  Plvmouth  Rock  cockerels,  E.  B. 
Thompson  strain.  GEORGE  •  DELBRIDGE 
Maynard,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS — Fine  Bourbon  Red  toms  for  sale, 

$12  each.  MR.  D.WIO  MULOCK,  Chemung, 

N.  Y. _ 

CORNELL  CERTIFIED  White  Leghorns  and 
Single  Comb  Reds' — Bargains  in  large  early 
cockerels.  Eggs  and  chicks.  CHESBRO  FARMS, 

North  Chili,  N,  Y. _ _  _ _ 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS,  Pearl  Guinea. 
LALTRA  DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. _ 


BOURBO.N  RED  TURKEYS— Hens,  $8;  tom, 
$10,  June  hatched,  with  size  and  quality.  JOHN 
T.  E.'VC.AN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. _ 

TURKEYS — \\'’hite  Holland  25  lb.  young  toms, 
15  lb.  young  hens,  large  healthy  stock.  U.  F" 

GRAY,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  _ 

THOROLTGHBRED  single  combed  Rhode  Island 
Red  cockerels,  large,  dark  red,  from  heavy  lay¬ 
ers,  $5.00  each.  HIDAW.AY  FARM.  Chemung. 

_  _ _  _ 

GIANT  ROUEN  DUCKS  AND  DRAKES,  a 
few  left  at  $3  each.  Also  Rose  and  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorn  males  of  excellent  breeding,  $3 
each.  HERBERT  G.  COMSTOCK.  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. 


chicks,  all  breeds,  price  satisf;.«*ory.  Write  quick. 
BROOKSIDE  FARM,  Nelson,  Pa.  , 


FURS  AND  TRAPPINGS 


non,  N.  J 


no  equril.  Will  send  free.  EVERETT  SHER¬ 
MAN,  Whitman,  Mass. 


best  grading  and  highest  prices. 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  nearest  their 
homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later  $250; 
later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400  monthly 
(which  position?).  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION, 
Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WE  HAVE  an  attractive  proposition  for  Farm¬ 

ers  with  Sparc  time  this  winter  to  work  their 
home  neighborhoods  with  our  Block  Men.  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO..  Meadville,  Pa. 

SALESMEN  WANTED  for  country  work. 
Must  have  auto  and  sales  experience.  Excellent 
opportunity.  THE  LENNOX  OIL  PAINT 

CCIMPANY,  Dept.  Sales.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED,  WHITE  MAN 
for  fruit  and  dairy  farm  near  Philadelphia.  Po¬ 
sition  open  March  1.  RALPH  T.  CROWELL, 
Buckingham,  Pa. 

A  COMFORTABLE  LIVING;  Home  sewing 
for  us;  any  sewing  machine;  city,  country;  no 
canvas'slng.  Send  stamped  addressed  envelope. 
HOME  INDUSTRIES  CO.,  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey. 

CHARLES  DIXON,  a  well  to  do  farmer  of 
Blossvale,  New  York,  R.  D.,  would  like  a 
HOUSEKEEPER. 

HONEY 

CHOICE  HONEY— Clover,  5  lb.,  $1.15;  10  lb., 
$2.20;  dark  $1  and  $1.90.  Postpaid  3rd  zone. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  SAMUEL  NILEWSKI, 
Amsbry,  Pa. 

PURE  HONEY,  five  and  ten  lb.  pails,  60  lb. 
cans,  buckwheat  and  clover.  Circular  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  price  on  40  lbs.  or  more.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10.  $2;  60,  $8.60; 
Buckwheat.  $1,  $1.75.  $7.  Delivered  third  zone. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY— 5  lbs.  $1.25.  10  lbs.  $2.15. 
Postage  paid.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ALFALFA,  mixed,  and  timothy  bay  for  sale 
in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now,  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 

ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 
tor  samples.  TRAVEKS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 
A,,  Gardner,  Mass. 

MILK  CHOCOLATE  made  at  our  dairy;  the 
best  you  ever  tasted;  box  of  120  pieces,  2  lbs. 
net  postpaid,  for  $1;  1,000  of  satisfied  suctomers. 
WIND,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

TOB.^CCO  HOMESPUN  smoking,  5  llis., 

$1.25;  10.  $2;  20,  $3.75.  Pipe  FREE.  Chewing, 

5  lbs..  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Quality  Guaranteed. 
WALDROP  BROTHERS.  Murray,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  —  Chewing,  five 

pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  twenty,  $4.50.  Smok¬ 
ing,  five  pounds,  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  twenty,  $3.50. 
Pipe  Free.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  UNITED 
TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Paducah.  Ky. 

HAY  AND  STRAW  — All  grades;  timothy, 
light  and  heavy  clover  mixed,  first  and  second 
cutting  alfalfa,  feed  and  grain;  oat,  wheat  and 

I  ye  straw.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  de¬ 
livered  prices.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains, 
New  York. 

LET  US  QUOTE  you  delivered  price  on  graded 
hay  and  alfalfa.  Straight  or  mi.xcd  cars.  VAN- 
DERVKER  &  COLEMAN,  Inc.,  Lyons.  N.  Y. 

START  a  pleasant  and  profitable  business  mak¬ 
ing  Kewpie  Dolls  and  other  plaster  novelties. 
Stamped  envelope  for  particulars.  B.  O.'WOOD, 
South  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

I'OR  SALE — Chestnut  telephone  poles,  fence 
posts  and  grape  stakes  in  car  lots  or  less.  E.  H. 
DUDLEY,  Cameron,  N.  Y. 

FREE  BOOK.  Prophet  Elijah  Must  Come 
Before  Christ.  This  great  forerunner  His  work 
foretold.  A  MEGIDDO  MISSION,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

U.  S.  ARMY  heavy  wool  socks,  best  quality, 
50c.  per  pair  postpaid,  leather  gloves,  30c.  L.  A. 
SHELDON,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 

SPORTSMEN  EXCHANGE— We  buy,  sell 

and  exchange  guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  field  glasses, 
rods  and  reels,  watches,  or  any  article  of  value. 
Send  the  article  with  a  letter  and  we  will 
make  you  an  offer  by  return  mail.  E.  \\  ANGER, 
515  Ludlow  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HAVANA'LONG  filler  CIGARS  at  a 
price  you  can  afford.  Box  of  50,  $2.50  post- 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  H.  F.  HOLMES, 
53  Carlton  Ave.,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

“pure  cod  LIVER  OIL— 1  qt.,- 90c.  1  gal., 

’  $2.50  postpaid.  Special  prices  on  quantity. 

'  VICTOR  MFG.  CO.,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

PRINTING 

150  NOTEHEADS,  100  whitif  envelopes  printed 
and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 

SUNKO.  Mohawk,  New  \ork. 

500  ENVELOPES  or  letter  head*   or  state- 

e  ments,  neatly  printed  and  sent  postpaid,  $2.^. 
Ask  prices,  BURTON  PRESS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Rooms  Of  Our  Forefathers 

{Continued  from  Page  95) 

American  Wing,  but  the  actual  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  building  itself  is  due  to  the 
deep  interest  in  all  things  American  and 
the  generosity  of  Robert  W.  De  Forest, 
now  president  of  the  museum.  He  and 
Airs.  De  Forest  gave  the  building,  pre¬ 
sented  and  loaned  valuable  collections, 
interested  others  in  lending  heirlooms 
::or  the  exhibits,  and  helped  constantly 
as  the  plans  for  the  three  floors  grad¬ 
ually  took  shape. 

A  tablet  on  the  first  floor  states  “This 
Auilding  devoted  to  the  decorative  arts 
of  America  from  the  settlement  of  the 
country  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  presented  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
city  of  New  York  by  Robert  W.  and 
Emily  J.  De  Forest.’’  It  seems  a  small 


American  Agriculturist,  January  31,  19^^ 
such  unusual  and  permanent  value,  nl?^ 
only  to  New  York  but  to  the  who'  * 
country  and  to  succeeding  generatior^®* 
Probably,  however,  the  donors  of  the 
American  Wing  find  their  most  wel¬ 
come  thanks  in  the  steady  stream  of 
visitors  who  day  after  day  pass  through 


REAL  ESTATE 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 
central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  dcscripfyn, 
price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM  AGEN- 
CY,  Canajohane,  N,  Y,  _ 

FOR  SALFi— 261  acre  farm  in  high  state  cul¬ 

tivation,  2  houses,  9  barns,  running  water,  cuts 
200  tons  hav,  near  5  good  markets.  EARLE 
HOWARD,  Owner,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-rooni 
house  and  bath;  electric  lights,  barn  and  garage; 
all  necessary  tools.  L.  W.  CRAFT,  Marlboro, 

N.  Y. _ _ _ 

M.ARY’LAND — Farm  for  sale  near  Salisbury, 
where  farming  pays.  Fertile  soil,  good  markets, 
macadam  roads  and  fine  climate.  Some  of  our 
farmers  have  made  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  on  their  crops  this 
year.  For  particulars  address  SAMUEL  P. 
VYOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE - Productive,  '  tractor  worked, 

grain  dairy  farm,  220  acres,  180  tillable,  30 
timber,  3  houses,  registered  cattle  hogs,  tools, 
variety  fruit,  good  buildings,  near  R.  R.,  school, 
church,  $1500  down,  ,ternis  to  suit,  sickness. 
FRED  DeMUNN,  -Beaver  Dams,  Schuyler  Co., 
N.  Y. 


F.\RM  FOR  SALE.  170  acres  good  land, 
good  twelve  room  house,  new  barn,  stable  for 
thirty-si.x  cows,  cement  floor,  new  large  silo, 
milk  spring,  wagon  house,  hen  house,  corn  house, 
all  equipped  ta  make  grade  A  milk.  Two  miles 
from  Borden  s  factory,  twenty  miles  from 
Poughkeepsie.  Occupant  recently  died,  must 
sell."  Price  four  thousand  dollars.  Easy  terms. 
Enquire  of  owner.  SAMLEL  DEUEL,  Pine 

Plains,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WANTED — To  hear  immediately  from  owner 
of  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale  for  spring 
delivery.  O.  IL-\\\I.E\,  Baldwin,  \\  is. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


SEED  POTATOES,  Carmons,  hill  grown,  big 
yielders,  $1.50  bu.  JOSLIN  BROS.,  Chemung, 
N.  Y. 

CF.RTIFTED'  Irish  Cobbler  and  Carman  No.  3 
seed  potatoes.  Grown  on  our  own  farm^  W  rite 
N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  F'airport.  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI  —  Rainbow  collec¬ 
tion;  Thirty,  all  different,  many  rare  colors,  $1. 
postpaid.  .  Send  for  free  new  24  page  illustrated 
Catalog.  150  Magnificent  varieties.  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

”  DATiLI.\S— 25,  $2;  75,  $5,  not  labeled;  15, 
$1.50,  50.  $5.  labeled.  All  different  varieties. 
I’erennial  phlox,  mixed,  15,  $1;  SO,  $2. 

TUCKAHOE  1).\.HLIA  G.ARDEN,  Denton, 
Md. 

ILXNDSOME  Gf..^DIOLUS,  over  100  kinds, 
list  free,  10,  20,  30  or  50  bulbs,  $1.  BURTON 
PEONY  G.MIDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

“SEALTI'l'E” — The  perfect  tree  wound  dress¬ 
ing  you  fruit  growers  need  in  treating  all  cuts, 
cavities  or  wounds.  Folder  Free.  ROLLIN  II. 
TABOR.  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOTJNG  M.\N— Raised  on  farm,  wishes  work 
as  farm  hand,  honest,  steady.  GEO.  H.\LBOTH, 
1350  First  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

SWINE 

REGISl'ERED  DUROCS  FOR  SALE — 
Service  boar,  bred  sows,  gilts  and  young  pins, 
cither  sex.  ARTHUR  E.  BROWN,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  POL.AND  CHINAS,  Berk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  mated,  not  akm,  bred 
sows,  service  boars.  (Tollies  and  Beagles.  P. 
IL\MILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

O  I  Cs— Choice  Registered  pigs,  $10  each. 
Big  type,  thrift.v,  w.ell  bred 'stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteeed.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Fahs, 

N.  Y. 

BERKSHIRE,  Chester,  Poland  China  and  Red 
Duroc  grade  pigs,  6-S  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Ex- 
oress  prepaid.  3  months  old,  $10  each,  crated, 
several  bred  sows,  C.  E.  BOSSERM.\N,  York 
Springs,  Pa.  

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

P.4TCH  WORK — Send  fifteen  cenU  for 
household  package,  bright  new  calicoe*  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  timt. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Merldan,  Conn. 

SWITCHES — Transformations,  etc.  Booklet 
free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

The  mahogany  sideboard  is  one  of 
the  Museum’s  most  beautiful  examples 
of  the  furniture  of  the  third  period.  The 
delicate  beauty  of  the  decoration,  com¬ 
bined'  with  the  classic  use  of  straight 
line  in  design,  shows  the  Sheraton  in¬ 
fluence.  Sheraton  used  inlay  rather  than 
carving  on  case  furniture  and  also 
veneered  panels — details  so  delicate 
that  they  hardly  show  in  a  picture.  The 
sideboard  v/as  the  most  important  new 
piece  to  appear  in  this  period,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  three  side  pieces  formerly 
used. 

the  historic  rooms  and  see  reflected  in 
them  the  lives  and  ideals  of  those  who 
founded  our  country  and  established 
our  government. 

Home  Bureau  Philosophy 

{Continued  from  Page  94) 

urday,  and  so  be  ready  to  scold  on  Sun¬ 
day,  but  if  conditions  are  wrong  in  the 
community  to  which  her  family  is  exposed 
in  its  daily  ventures  outside  her  clean 
};ome,  she  cannot  expect  even  to  protect 
her  own. 

“Home  Bureau  women  believe  tliat  in  a 
democracy  there  is  no  reason  why  cities 
should  have  better  schools  than  the  coun¬ 
try,  better  health  agencies,  belter  preach¬ 
ing,  better  recreation.  They  recall  th« 
history  of  little  towns,  as  the  poet  did  wlw 
wrote : 

“Let  not  our  town  be  large— remem¬ 
bering 

That  httle  Athens  was  the  Muse’s  home; 
That  Oxford  rules  the  heart  of  London 
still ; 

That  Florence  gave  the  Renaissance  t« 
Rome.” 


ing  rugs,  carpets,  portieres,  etc.,  at  home,  from 
rags  and  waste  material.  Weavers  are  rushed 
with  orders.  Send  for  free  loom  book,  it  tells 
all  about  the  weaving  business  and  our  wonder¬ 
ful  $9.00,  and  other  looms.  UNION- LOOM 
WORKS,  332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


New  York  County  Notes 
{Continued  from  Page  102) 

There  is  plenty  of  it  and  it  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  Several  inches  of  snow 
have  fallen,  and  sleighing  is  fine  on  the 
main  roads,  but  back  on  the  hills  the 
winds  have  piled  up  drifts  and  traveling 
is  bad.  Milk  prices  are  a  little  better, 
but  the  extra  feed  the  cows  need  at  this 
time  of  the  year  leave  the  farmer  no 
more  profit  The  potato  market  is  dulL 
They  are  bringing  35c,  if  one  can  sell 
them  at  all.  A  few  farmers  are  retailing 
them  out  here  and  there  at  50c  a  bushcL 
Eggs  are  retailing  at  60c  to  65c.  All 
meats  have  advanced  in  price  when  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  markets,  but  not  much 
when  the  farmer  sells  them.  Good  hay  is 
being  sold  and  delivered  at  $8  to  $10  a 
ton.  Auctions  have  been  numerous  and 
tools  and  stock  have  brought  fair  prices. 
Horses  seem  to  be  the  thing  tabooed,  as 
some  good  ones  receive  no  bids.  The 
Candor  M.  E.  church  has  been  willed  a 
legacy  of  $7,500  by  the  late  Fred  G.  Ban- 
field. — Mrs.  C.  A.  B. 

Ontario  County. — ^We  are  having 
some  fine  winter  weather.  There  is  some 
sleighing.  Some  farmers  are  entting 
wood.  Others  are  hauling  out  manure. 
A  good  sized  delegation  of  fruit  njc» 
went  to  Rochester  to  attend  the  horti* 
cultural  meeting  there. — H.D.S. 

Erie  County. — Farmers  are  hauling 
logs  and  cutting  np  wood.  Few  if  an/ 
potatoes  have  been  sold  at  yet.  A  big 
gas  well  has  been  struck  on  the  Webef 
,  Farm  on  Hunters  Creek.  They  claifll 
it  is  yielding  3^  million  feet  of  gas  ptf 
day.  It  sure  is  a  hummCT.  They  hatd 
been  drilling  in  that  vidnhy  for  so» 
time  and  have  several  other  wells.  Egg> 
are  48c  a  dozen,  butter,  42c  a  pound/- 
Mrs.  R.  C 
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Service  Department 


iff 


How  to  Renew  the  A,  A,  Insurance  Policy 


O  many  of  our  people  have  written  Weeks,  430  Barion  Avenoe,  Scheoeetady.  N.  Y. 

j.  -  •  A  Gistar  Voelker,  B.  D.  2,  Balistoa  Lake,  N.  Y. 

US  regarding  renewing  the  Americajt  iohR  Hetson,  Fraser,  n.  y.,  box  14 


Y. 


75  cents  for  this  purpose,  we  will  take 
care  of  the  details  of  continuing  it  for 
you  another  year. 

New  policies  can  be  obtained  by  tak- 


20.00 
20.00 
10.00 
37.14 
40.00 
20.00 
23.00 
20.00 
40.00 
30.00 
14.28 
Y.  130.00 
20.00 
80.00 
30.00 
37.14 
37.14 
1000.00 
40.00 
10.00 
90.00 
70.00 
20.00 
1000.00 
60.00 

Brt.  S.  E.  fined,  fi.  D.  1,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  30.00 


TOTAL  . $6,225.45 


Agriculturist  Readers’  Service  Travelers  .  Cazenovia,  n.  y.  ... 

.  .  ,  ^  1-  .,1  .  Georje  Livingston,  R.  D.  5,  Ogdensbiirg,  N.  Y. 

Accident  policy  that  we  are  repeating  Urs.  Anna  Ltndblad,  R.  D.  39,  Sineialrville,  N. 
here  briefly  how  this  policy  may  be  re-  I"®*  shaver,  Shavertown,  N.  Y . 

newed.  Our  arrangement  with  the  Eoiina  Post,  stormviiie,  n.  y.  . . 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  wro.  stephon,  r.  d.  3,  Boonviiie,  n.  y.  ... 

c  /-I  •  -4  4  Orr  B-  Xing,  R.  D.  4,  Westfield,  Pa. 

Company  ot  Chicago  permits  us  to  re-  George  Blanchard,  %  Delhi  stage,  Oneonta,  N. 

new  your  policy  on  receipt  of  50  cents  Charles  Leaswe,  Box  40,  Nichols,  N.  Y.  ... 

,  4  r  •  r  TT  Cai'  X®X^.  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y.  . . 

plus  25  cents  for  service  fee.  Upon  Mrs.  Mary  Parlse,  Box  55,  Chaffee,  H.  Y. 

receipt  of  a  letter  from  you  enclosing  ^Xred  C.  Soeva,  Box  91,  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 

Lora  M.  Soova,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y . 

Elhert  Lnce  Estate,  Sineialrville,  K.  Y . 

M.  V.  Stevens,  Goshen,  N.  Y . 

Carrie  L.  Coleman,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.  ... 

Louis  M.  Wolverton,  Gainesville,  N.  Y . 

Alice  Mclvor,  Phelps,  M.  Y . 

ing  a  subscription  to  the  American  Agri-  e;,”;  v^’ Housen  ^S'^ath,  n.’  y!’::; 
CULTURIST  for  five  years  at  $3,  plus  75  £^a  ^B.  C.  _Barker^  Oswego,  H.  Y, 

cents  for  the  accident  policy,  making  a 
total  of  $3.75.  As  w'e  have  before 
stated,  we  made  a  very  careful  invest!-  - ■. 

gation  of  the  North  American  Accident  'yy-g  Handle  YoilT  Claims 

Insurance  Company  before  making  ar-  ^ 

rangements  to  furnish  this  service  to  our  I  'HE  work  of  the  service  Bureau  is 
people.  The  prompt  way  in  which  the  growing  very  rapidly.  We  have  to 
company  has  handled  its  claims  and  answer  hundreds  of  letters  every  week 
business  relations  with  us  and  with  our  keep  track  of  a  large  number  of 

subscribers  ^  has  justified  our  faith  in  different  cases  at  the  same  time.  Very 

often  when  a  subscriber  asks  us  to 
Almost  every  mail  brings  a  letter  like  handle  a  case,  we  take  it  up  wdth  the 
the  following — usually  for  a  smaller  company  against  w'hom  the  claim  is 
amount — expressing  the  appreciation  of  Tnadc,  after  which  the  company  will  set- 
some  one  for  a  timely  check  for  a  claim  with  the  subscriber.  Then  the  sub¬ 
paid  through  us  by  the  North  American  scriber  fails  to  write  us  that  the  case  is 
Accident  Insurance  Company:  settled,  and  wre  have  no  of  knowing 

,  ,  ,  r  ..  whether  or  not  we  shoum  follow  the 

I  received  the  check  of  $1,000  ^ase  farther.  May  we  therefore  4  ask 
which  IS  the  payment  for  my  father  s  ,  „  ..  .  , 

policy  held  in  the  North  American  very  full  cooperation  m  keeping 

Insurance  Company.  lully  informed  as  to  the  development 

“I  am  absoiute4y  satisfied  with  the  complaints  that  we  are  handling  for 
settlement  of  this  claim.  I  also  wi_2i  you:  ^  - 

to  thank  you  for  your  promptness.”  Give  Us  All  the  Facts 

—I.  V.  H.,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  When  you  write  us  in  the  first  place. 
You  will  be  very  much  interested  .  to  asking  our  help,  may  w^e  suggest  also 
know  that  during  the  past  year  of  1924  that  you  set  down  in  your  first  letter 
this  company  paid  to  the  following  sub-  every  detail  connected  w’ith  the  case  that 
icribers  of  American  Agriculturist  the  you  can  think  ot  Give  us  all  of  the 
amounts  opposite  their  names  for  acci-  information.  Very  often  before  we  can 
dents  of  various  kinds  which  happened  go  ahead  with  your  complaint  we  have 
to  these  people.  Such  money  always  to  wnute  back  for  more  information,  thus 
comes  at  a  time  when  it  is  particularly  making  more  labor  and  holding  up  the 
needed,  and  therefore  explains  the  ap-  final  settlement.  We  particularly  want 
predation  of  our  subscribers  for  this  full  names,  correct  addresses,  dates  of 

transaction,  papers,  contracts,  circulars, 
Claims  Paid  American  Agriculturist  o'- “^v'^sements  involved,  aud  anything 
,  Subscribers  by  North  American 

»■  Accident  Insurance  Company,  KYJ'  ,  it  ,r  ’"S  “-"Plaiut 

■Huring  1924  UUIMntelligently  and  satisfactorily. 

It  is  not  as  easy  to  do  things  by  cor 


Y. 


William  Hall,  Orctiam  . . 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Cush,  Quakerstuwn,  Pa.  . 

William  Hall,  R.  D.  2,  Cortland,  H.  Y. 

Thomas  J.  Farrell,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  . 

Joseph  Coleman,  R.  D.  7,  Smyrna,  N.  Y 

W.  J.  Holmes,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y . 

J-  A.  Lonergen,  Tully,  N.  Y . 

H.  E.  Shepard,  Hannibal,  N.  Y . 

G.  W.  Harrington,  Rome,  Pa . . 

Phylis  Brucker,  E.  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

W.  H.  Bennett,  E.  Rochester,  H.  Y.  ... 

L.  R.  Wilcox,  Otselie,  N.  Y . 

Fred  J.  Burk,  Branchport,  M.  Y . 

Frank  Middle  brooks,  Chatham  Center,  N. 

Robert  Langdon,  Blodgett  Mills,  N.  Y.  . 

Kenneth  Signor,  Walton,  N.  Y . 

G.  Washburne,  Wolcott.  N.  Y . 

David  W.  Slack,  Canandaigua,  H.  Y.  ... 

Leon  E.  Allis,  Rome,  Pa . 

George  T.  Smith,  Rome.  N.  Y . 

John  E.  Cummings,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  .. 

Daniel  Bachiiiak,  Coopersburg,  Pa . 

H.  J.  Elshree,  Nichols,  N.  Y . 

"•  0.  Hansen,  Himrod,  N.  Y . 

Wm.  Kie,  E.  Chatham,  N.  Y . 

Albert  H.  Chambers,  Galway,  N.  Y . 

5-  F.  Brenon,  Rome,  N.  Y . 

“Isfence  E.  Mallary,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y . 

«niil  Weidman,  R.  D.  2,  Berne,  N.  Y.  .. 

D.  Wakeman,  Trumansbirg,  N.  Y,  .. 

••  Anderson,  West  Cheshire,  Conn . 

G.  Coort.  Naples,  N.  Y . 

»  F.  Toenninger,  R.  D.  1,  Youngsville,  Pa. 

Hilda  Tice,  Voorheesvilie,  N.  Y . 

KazanleekI,  R.  D.  1,  Rexford,  N.  Y.  .. 

Heading.  B.  D.  4,  Malone,  N,  Y.  . 

J.  Gass,  R.  D.  1,  West  Decatur,  Pa. 
Merrlan,  R.  D.  1,  Broadalhin,  N.  Y.  . 
Stem,  R.  0.  1,  Holcomb,  H.  Y.  .... 

■arold  Pickwick,  Merldale,  N.  Y . 

••Wo  Battisto,  St.  JohnsTlIIe,  H.  t.  ... 

J;  H.  FInIster,  Frankfort,  N.  Y . 

■Ww  G.  Ball,  Sayre,  Pa.  .' . 

A.  Wlltsle,  Scotia,  N.  Y . 

■JH  M.  Wolverton,  Gainesville,  N.  Y . 

•tttr  Let.  B.  d.  3.  Delhi.  N.  Y,  _ _ 

Hayes,  I.  0.  2,  St.  Johnsvlllo,  H.  Y.  .. 
^  J.  Daley,  R.  0.  3,  Hopewell  Janction,  L  Y, 
Ballon,  R.  D.  35,  Mlddleport,  i.  Y.  ... 

r",  B.  D.  2,  Ulster,  Pa.  . 

^•.  Simmons,  R.  d.  1,  Marcy,  H.  Y.  . 

Pattewon,  Pooghgoage,  N.  Y . 

g^nale  Scutt.  Box  83.  Bleomville  M.  Y.  ... 
GIffwd.  Bex  76.  ■aswrllle,  ■.  T.  .. 
«-  #.  1,  Herpemine,  M.  T.  .. 
■•Mrea,  R.  d.  4.  Schenectady,  B.  Y.  . . 


$  60.00 
1000.00 
80.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
40.00 
130.00 
87.14 
20.00 
90.00 
40.00 
40.00 
130.00 
40.00 
20.00 
80.00 
20.00 
20.00 
90.00 
130.00 


respondence  as  it  is  to  talk  with  3'ou 
perspiialh*;  therefore,  we  will  especially 
appreciate  your  cooperation  in  bringing 
your  complaint  to  a  final  settlement. 


Don’t  Use  Second  Hand  Filler 

'  I  *HE  Service  Bureau  handles  a  large 
^  number  of  our  people’s  claims  in¬ 
volving  difficulties  in  the  shipment  of 
eggs.  When  the  returns  from  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant  come  back,  deductions 
are  often  made  for  various  shortages, 
including  broken  eggs.  When  we  take 
20  00  difficulties  up  with  the  American 

4o!oo  Railway  Express  Company,  we  find 
40  00  very  willing  to  make  adjustments 

3o!oo  when  the  breakages  are  caused  by  their 
20.00  o-jyn  carelessness.  But  when  the  Ex¬ 
press  Company  finds  that  the  difficulties 
are  due  to  poor  second  hand  crates  and 
13o!oo  particularly  to  second  hand  fillers,  used 
2om  shipping  the  eggs,  then  they  refuse, 
to  pay  claims.  In  justice,  we  must  say 
that  they  are  right  in  such  refusal. 
Poultrj'men  lose  many  thousands  of 
W.W  dollars  in  the  course  of  the  j’ear  through 
trying  to  save  a  few  cents  in  using  pack¬ 
ing  material  and  fillers  more  than  once. 
Here  is  a  typical  letter  on  this  subject 
90  00  received  from  the  Express  Company 
m  answer  to  one  of  our  claims: 

“Your  inquiry  is  at  hand.  Investi¬ 
gation  shows  that  second  hand  fillers 
were  used,  and  a  reference  to  our 
ffles  shows  that  this  shipper’s  atten¬ 
tion  had  previously  been  called  to 
tiie  use  erf  improper  packing  mate¬ 
rial.” 


30.00 

14.28 

20.00 

50.00 


30.00 

58.33 

30.00 

50.00 


42.86 

30.00 

20.00 

40.00 


20.00 

20.00 

50.00 

90.00 

20.00 

20.00 

2aoo 

20.00 

30.00 

20.00 


A  Clean  Herd — Accredited — No  Reactor  In  Ten  Years 
Just  Passed  Another  Federal  Test  100%  Clean 


The  Hawley  &  Murphy  Dispersal  Sale 

FEBRUARY  3rd  LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y, 

With  Good  Consignments  from  the  Herds  of 
R.  C.  MELVIN,  W.  HAROLD  CROWELL, 

JOHN  HANER,  GROVE  GOODWIN 

71  -  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS  -  71 
41  —  MSking  Cows  or  Near  Springers  —  41 

INCLUDING: 

KING  JULIUS  LYONS 
(Herd  Sire) 

Owned  Jointly  with  H.  A.  Moyer. 
This  sire  is  a  son  of  King  Lyons 
from  the  largest  record  daughter 
of  King  Sergis — a  35  lb.  cow. 


EMPIRE  SEGIS  (Herd  Sire) 
with  seven  of  his  daughters  and 
some  good  sons.  This  sire  is  a 
good  proven  son  of  King  Joh, 
from  a  33-lb.  daughter  of  King 
Lyons. 


THE  GREAT  40-LB.  FOUR-YEAR-OLD 

HIGHLAND  BURKE  JOH 

With  her  great  producing  dam  and  many  other  near  relatives. 
Five  direct  generations  of  females  are  included  in  this  great 
family,  of  which  the  40-lb.  heifer  is  only  one  of  the  attractions. 

LOCATION— 

Sale  will  be  held  in  a  heated  pavilion,  near  Stop  20  on  the 
Liverpool  Trolley  from  Syracuse.  Take  Liverpool  cars  at 
any  corner  on  Salina  Street.  If  driving,  it  is  four  miles  out 
of  the  city  on  the  Liverpool  Road. 

REASON  FOR  SELLING— 

To  release  the  farm  for  sub  .:rban  building. 


Auctioneers — 

K  E.  Haeger 
G.  W.  Baxter 
S,  T.  Wood  in  the  box 


For  Catalogue  and 
full  information 
Address 


GUARANTEED 
under  a 
60-Day  Test 


HAWLEY  &  MURPHY, 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 

CATTLE  BREEDERS 


HOLSTEINS 

40  Grade  Springers 

20  Grade  two  and  three  year  old  heifers 
soon  due 

10  Registered  two  year  old  heifers 
due  this  spring 

Prices  will  surely  advance 
within  the  next  90  da3’'S 

J.  A.  LEACH  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

15th  Annual  Farmers’  Week  Sale 
Friday,  February  13,.  1925 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  first  class  offering  of  Holsteins,  male 
and  female,  2  bulls  of  service  age  from 
30-lb.  dams. 

For  catalogues  address 

H.  H.  WING, 

Department  Animal  Husbandry 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

200  Fresh  Cows  and  Springers  of  extra 
quality  and  heavy  producers.  Tuberculin 

tasL 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS, 

Telephone  1476  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

SoOCial  offering  choice  of  two  bull 

-i - calves  about  eight  months  old  for 


Price  $100.00 
Both  bulls  sired  by  May  Rose  hulls  and  out  of 
cows  either  on  test  or  with  official  recorda  Send 
for  pedigrees  and  description,  they  are  bargains. 
Herd  officially  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

OAKS  FARM  Cohasset,  Mass. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  $65  to  $100 

From  four  weelts  to  eight  months  out  of 
A.  R.  Cows  or  cows  now  on  test  and  mak¬ 
ing  good  records.  Sired  by  Saugerties  Lad¬ 
dies  Ultra  86792,  a  son  of  Ultra  May  King 
27600  A,  R.  Terms  if  necessai^. 

Herd  Accredited 

Forge  Hill  Farm 

NEW  V/INDSOR-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 
several  likely  yearling  heifers  and 
calves,  nice  individually  and  well 
bred ;  also  young  cows.  Two  young 
bulls  from  cows  on  test.  Quality 
and  prices  right. 

Strathleven  Farm,  Elbridge,  N,  Y. 

0  

I  OFFFR  ‘*®''sey  bull  6  months  old 
*  vFi.  A  1.AV  xvhose  dams  produced  18,050  lb. 
milk,  938  lb.  fat.  12.000  lb.  milk,  600  lb.  fat 
each  per  year.  Buy  now  for  next  Spring 
and  save  half  cost  of  bull.  Price  $75. 

8.  B.  Hunt  Hunt,  N.  Y. 


t 
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E^aneL 


SUGAR 


NUTMEG 


CLOVES 


.cinnamon 


PtPPER 


.ginger 


Wonderful  3 2 -Piece  Aluminum  consists  of  2  Big  Bread Panet 
Doughnut  Cutter;  2  Loose  Bottom  Jelly  Cake  Pans;  Combination 
Teakettle  and  Rice  Boiler  with  lid;  Saucepan  Set  with  lid;  Dipper: 
Colander;  Measuring  Cup;  Percolator;  2  Pie  Pans;  Castor  Set, 
consisting  of  Stand,  Ssdt  and  Pepper  Simkers  and  Toofiipiek  Holder; 
Tea  or  Coffee  Strainer;  Fry  Pan;  also  a  t^onderful  cooker  set  or 
£  pieces  from  which  you  can  make  1 1  separate  utensil  combina^ 
tiona  as  follows:  Preserving  Kettle;  Convex  Kettle  for  vegetables^ 
pot  roasts,  etc.;  Combination  Cooker;  Casserole  for  baking  beans* 
macaroni,  •tc.;Paifrfi/ig  Pan,  also  used  as  a  milk  pan;  Tubed  Cake 
Pan,  removable  tube;  Colander,  also  used  as  strainer;  Self -Basting 
Roaster;  Corn  Popper;  Steamer  Set  for  steaming  potatoes^  etC.S 


Complete 

32-P§eee 


Aluminum  Set 


Just  mail  the  coupon  and  $1  and  Hartman,  the  and  if  not  more  than  satisfied,  send  them  back 
Largest  HomeFumishing  Concern  in  the  World,  and  we  will  refund  your  $1  and  pay  transpor- 
will  send  you  this  splendid  complete  32-Piece  tation  both  ways.  If  you  keep  them,  take 
Aluminum  Cooking  Set  and  with  it  absolutely  nearly  a  year  to  pay  for  Aluminum  Set  only— ~ 
FREE  the  10-Piece  Combination  Kitchen  Set  a  little  every  month.  Keep  both  the  10-Piece 
and  handy  9-Piece  Canister  Set  described  at  Kitchen  Set  and  9-Piece  Canister  Set  as  gifts 
right.  Use  ail  three  sets  30  days  on  Free  Trials  from  Hartman.  They  are  absolutely  FREE. 

I A  Complete  Cooking  Cntfit— Guaranteed  for  Life 

_ _  ~  Hartman’s  famous,  special,  selected,  set  of  heavy  gauge 

oargaiBi  Aluminum  Ware — a  complete  cooking  outfit,  light  to  handle, 
a  Catalog  easy  to  clean,  always  bright  as  silver.  Will  _ 


Just  Pin  a  Dollar  Bill  to  Coupon  and  Mail  Today 


HAR'^'^AN  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

Dept.  7265  Chicaso,  Illinois 

I  enclose  vi.  ciend  the 

32-Piece  Complets'AIuminum  Cookins  Set. 

No.  4I7GMA14,  Price  $18.95. 

and  with  it  the  10-Piece  Kitchen  Set  and  9-Piece  Canister  Set, 
absolutely  FREE.  I  era  to  pay  nothing  further  for  goods  on 
arrival — only  the  small  freight  charges.  I  am  to  have  80  days’ 
free  trial.  If  satisfied,  I  will  send  you  $2  monthly  until  price  of 
Cooking  Set,  S18.95,  is  paid.  Will  pay  nothing  at  any  time_  for  the 
10-Piece  Kitchen  Set  and  9-Piece  Canister  Set.  Title  remains  with 
yon  until  paid  in  full.  If  not  satisfied  after  30  days’  free  trial.  I 
will  ship  all  goods  back  and  you  will  refund  my  and  pay 
transportation  charges  both  ways. 


¥REE  GSFTS 


Book  also  explains  about  Hartman’s 
wonderful  gift  plan  which  brings 
you,  absolutely  free  with  pm-chases, 
many  splendid  articles  such  as  glass¬ 
ware,  dishes,  silverware,  kitchen¬ 
ware,  jev/e!ry,  table  linens,  etc. — 
valOable  things  for  which  you  would 
pay  high  prices  at  stores. 

Hartman  Fecther  YOOR  Hesl” 


Send  Post  Card  Today 
Tor  Your  FREE  Copy  ~ 


urniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

Largest  Home  Furnishing  Concern  in  the  World 

ept.  7265  Chicago  CHICAGO 


I  Town. 


L 
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*'Everybody*s  Doing  It. 


What  Shall  We  Do  About  the  League?— By  E.  R.  Eastman 
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one.”  Reuben  McDonald  of  New  Jersey 
writes:  “We  had  700  bushels  from  7^4  acres.” 
W.  Rogers  of  Vermont  reports  a  yield  on  a 
small  acreage,  of  course,  of  over  117  bushels 
per  acre  and  Frank  Farber  of  Stark  County, 
Ohio,  states — “They  yielded  just  twice  the 
amount  of  other  kinds,” 

We  have  scores  of  similar  testimonials 
from  many  states.  Now  in  view  of  these  facts, 
why  should  any  farmer  be  satisfied  with  ordi¬ 
nary  oat  crops  of  20-30  or  even  40  bushels  per 
acre,  when  so  many  of  our  customers  are 
writing  us  that  Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Oats 
give  them  double  and  in  some  cases,  treble 
the  average  crop? 

We  can  furnish  the  seed  this  year  at  $1.00 
per  bushel  in  quantities. 

To  those  farmers,  who  prefer  a  slightly 
earlier  Oat  and  also  lighter  in  weight,  we 
recommend  Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century,  this 
too  is  a  splendid  yielder  with  tall,  stiff  straw, 
heavy  long  heads  carrying  34-38  pound  grain. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  Seed  Oats,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Buckwheat,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover  Grass 
seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes  and  our  prices  are 
usually  lower  than  the  same  high  quality  can 
be  bought  for  elsev/here  as  we  ship 


It  has  been  said  that  he  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before 
is  a  public  benefactor.  This  we  have  often 
done  with  our  high  grade  seeds,  coupled  with 
intelligent  culture. 

In  our  Heav3rweight  Oats,  we  offer  a  vari¬ 
ety  time  tried  and  tested,  that  in  numerous 
instances  has  produced  two  bushels  where 
one  grew  before.  The  original  stock  seed 
came  to  us  from  Wyoming  several  years  ago 
and  we  had  the  product  of  several  fields  that 
yielded  over  100  bushels  per  acre  of  grain 
weighing  over  45  lbs.  per  measured  bushel. 
The  strav/  is  stiff,  strong  and  healthy.  The 
grain  is  thin  hulled  and  this  year  we  have 
over  25,000  bushels  to  offer  that  weigh  42-45 
lbs.  and  that  have  been  thoroughly  recleaned 
twice  in  our  own  warehouse. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Oats  have  not  only 
given  big  yields  in  the  North  West  but  in 
the  Eastern  States  as  well.  On  large  areas  in 
New  York,  80-82-87-89  and  up  to  92  bushel 
crops  have  been  reported  to  us  by  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  where  the  average  crop  is  only  30 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Emil  Seibert  of  Monroe  County,  says: 
“Outyielded  our  own  seed  this  year  three  to 


From  Our  Farm  to  Yours 


Liberal  samples  for  testing,  complete 
Farm  Seed  Catalogue  and  Special 
Price  List  quoting  FREIGHT 
PAID  prices  FREE, 


Addres: 


Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 


tested 
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How  Much  Did  Your  Farm  Pay  You 

Or  How  Much  Did  You  Lose  Last  Year?— A  Simple  Way  of  Telling 


By  V.  B.  HART 


The  following  story  is  told  of  three 
brothers  who  were  farming  in  partner¬ 
ship.  A  friend  asked  each  of  them 
separately  how  well  their  farm  had 
naid  during  the  past  year.  The  first  said  that 
it  had  paid  them  two  thousand  dollars.  The. 
second  said  that  it  had  paid  them  a  thousand 
dollars.  The  third  said  they  had  lost  nearly 
five  hundred  dollars.  All  three  knew  wdiere 
every  dollar  had  come  from,  and  where  the 
money  had  gone.  All  were  correct  in  their 
answers, — if  the  man  who  asked  the  question 
knew  what  each  one  meant.  Not  being  a  mind 
reader,  he  did  not;  so  inquired  further. 

The  one  brother,  who  said  that  they  had 
made  two  thousand  dollars,  meant  that  the 
farm  sales  were  two  thousand  dollars  greater 
than  the  cash  from  farm  expenses.  The  broth¬ 
er  who  said  they  made  one  thousand  dollars 
meant  that  the  sales  were  greater 
than  the  general  farm  expenses — 
and  interest,  and  principal  paid 
on  the  mortgage — by  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  The  brother  who 
stated  that  they  had  lost  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  meant  that  they  had 
five  hundred  less  cash  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  they  had  paid  their 
living  expenses,  made  a  payment 
on  the  mortgage,  and  bought  a 
tractor.-  Had  there  been  lift}’’ 
brothers  instead  of  three,  there 
might  have  been  as  many  different 
ansveers.  When  people  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  profits  in  farming,  no  two 
I  are  liable  to  mean  just  the  same 
I  thing. 

!  Men  in  different  lines  of  w'ork 
j  figure  prefita.  in  diiferent  ways. 

[  We  figure  the  profits  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  business  in  terms  of  in¬ 
terest  returned  on  the  investment. 

All  expenses,  including  wages, 
and  the  salary  of  the  manager,  are 
[  paid  first.  If  there  is  anything  left,  it  isdistributed 
I  to  the  owners  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
*  business,  as  so  much  interest  on  their  money. 

I  Two  things  were  at  work  in  the  factory — labor 
and  dollars.  One  received  wmges  and  the 
other  interest. 

A  clerk  working  in  an  office  figures  his  own 
I  personal  profits  by  the  size  of  his  pay  envelope. 

I  He  would  never  say  that  he  made  ten  per  cent 
[  on  his  investment.  His  investment  probably 
I  consists  of  his  fountain  pen  and  office  coat. 
Neither  of  these  two  Avays  of  figuring  pro¬ 
fits  is  suited  to  a  farm.  The  farmer  is  neither 
I  capitalist  nor  laborer.  He  is  both.  Take,  for 
I  example,  a  farm  biminess  that  Avith  stock  and 
tools  is  Avorth  $15,000.  Then,  suppose,  that 
the  receipts  for  the  vear  from  the  farm  were  as 
folloAvs :  milk,  $2,100 ;  veal,  $90 ;  hay,  $400 ;  po- 
I  tatoes,  $450,  and  maple  syrup,  $60.  This  giA'es 
a  total  of  $3,100.  -Now,  suppose,  the  cash 
I  farm  expenses  for  the  year  for  feed,  fertilizer, 
taxes,  labor,-,  grass  seed,  threshing,  silo  filling, 
I  etc.,  amounted  to  $1450.  Then  assume  that 
I  this  farmer  did  the  AA'ay  most  farmers  are  do- 
I  ing,  and  hired  no  regular  man,  but  had  a  son 
I  helping  him  for  three  months  during  the  sum- 
I  mer.  If  it  Avould  have  cost  $150  to  haA^e  hired 


some  one  to  haA'e  taken  the  son’s  place,  this 
should  be  included  as  a  farm  expense.  This 
gives  us  expenses,  or  their  equivalent,  of 
$1,600.  Here  is  the  Avay  the  results  of  this 


farm  business  look: 

Capital  iiiA'ested .  $15,000 

Receipts  . . .  3,100 

Expenses  .  1.600 

Difference  . . .  . $  1,500 


Noav,  who  earned  this  $1,500  difference  bc- 
tAA*een  receipts  and  expenses?  Was  it  the 
capital  invested  or  the  labor?  Was  it  the 
$15,000  or  the  farmer?  Both  Avere  at  work  for 
the  year;  so  both  must  have  helped  earn  it. 
What  part  did  each  earn?  The  $15,000  could 


probably  have  been  invested  elseAvhere  in  farm 
mortgages  at  6%.  In  this  Avay  it  would  have 
earned  $900.  If  Ave  subtract  this  $900  that  the 
money  Avould  have  earned  elsewhere  from  the 
$1,500,  AAm  have  left  $600,  This  amount  Avhich 
is  sometimes  called  labor  income  is  the  pay 
that  the  farmer  received  for  his  year’s  Avork. 
In  addition  the  farmer'  had  the  use  of  a  house, 
and  fuel,  milk,  and  other  farm  products.  A 
labor  income  of  $600  does  not  mean  that  the 
farmer  had  that  amount  left  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  had  to  live  and  support  his  family. 
It  means  that  as  a  business  proposition  the 
farm  paid  running  expenses,  interest  on  the 
money  invested,  and  a  Avage  of  $600  to  the 
farmer. 

How  to  Figure  the  Labor  Income  on  Your 
Own  Farm. 

Figuring  up  the  labor  income  on  a  farm  is 
not  an  intricate  or  difficult  job.  Records  and 
accounts  are  desirable,  but  not  necessary.  No 
knoAvledge  of  bookkeeping  or  accounting  is  re¬ 
quired.  Paper  and  pencil,  and  an  evening  at 
the  dining  room  table  are  all  that  are  needed. 
If  you  have  been  taking  an  annual  inventory 
and  keeping  ?  record  of  your  farm  receipts  and 


expenses,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  proceed 
as  directed  to  fill  out  the  form  in  the  middle  o| 
this  page. 

Figuring  Up  Farm  Expenses. 

Do  not  include  any  household  or  living  ex¬ 
penses.  Include  under  labor  any  unpaid  fam¬ 
ily  help,  aside  from  the  farmer’s  OAvn  time,  at 
Avhat  it  Avould  cost  to  hire.  Under  machinery 
and  building  repairs  put  down  the  aA^erage 
amount  spent  annually  for  these  items.  Figure 
up  the  A^altie  of  livestock  on  hand  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  the  year. 

If  there  has  been  a  decrease  due  to  sales  or 
losses  put  this  doAvn.  as  an  expense.  Any  in¬ 
crease  should  be  entered  under  receipts.  ,Any 
increase  or  decrea^  of  any  amount  in  feed  and 
supplies  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  year  should  be  handled  in  the  same  AA'ay. 
Do  not  include  as  an  expense  interest  paid 
on  a  mort.gage.  In  figuring  Ia::)or 
income  interest  is  deducted  on  the 
total  A^alue  of  the  farm  property. 
Other  expenses  might  include 
machinery  hired  and  part  of  cost 
of  auto  upkeep  and  other  farm 
expenses. 

Figuring  Up  Farm  Receipts. 

Get  the  total  v'alue  of  milk  sold 
from  your  milk  check  stubs  or 
>;tatements.  Estimate  for  any 
missing  months.  If  no  record 
has  been  kept  of  eggs  sold,  get 
this  by  estimating  the  number  of 
dozen  sold  Aveekly  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  months.  Include  as  crops 
sold  all  crops  on  hand  to  be  sold. 

After  figuring  up  the  farm  ex¬ 
penses  and  receipts,  fill  out  the 
summary.  Under  aA'erage  capital, 
put  down  the  aA'erage  value  of  the 
farm  stock,  tools,  and  the  aA'erage 
amount  of  feed  and  supplies  on 
hand.  Enter  the  total  receipts  and 
expenses  and  find  their  difference. 
Then  take  out  interest  at  six  per  cent  on  the 
average  farm  caipital.  The  remainder  Avill  be 
your  labor  income. 

Your  farm  bureau  or  your  slate  college  of 
agriculture  can  furnish  you  on  request,  a  blank 
form  Avith  complete  but  simple  directions  for 
figuring  up  your  farm  receipts  and  exj^enses 
and  computing  your  labor  income  for  the  past 
3'ear.  Ask  for  “Labor  Income  Rcccird  Blank.’* 
If  3'ou  Avish  to  keep  a  record  this  3'ear  of  farm 
receipts  and  ei^penses  to  help  3'ou  in  figuring 
3'our  labor  income  next  3'car,  ask  vour  farm 
bureau,  or  state  college  of  agriculture  for  a 
simple  farm  account  book. 

Note. — The  Ncav  T’ork  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N,  Y.,  has  a  publication  entitled 
“Hoav  to  keep  a  cash  account  on  a  farm”. 
This  account  liook  provides  directions  and 
space  for  keeping  a  A'ery  simple  record  of  3'our 
farm  receipts  and  expenses  and  tells  hoAV  to 
figure  up  3'Our  labor  income  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  -This  publication  Avas  formerly  sold  by 
the  College  at  cost.  It  can  uoav  be  furnisl'icd 
to  any  farmer  in  Ncav  York  .State  Avho  Avill 
make  good  use  of  it.  Y"our  farm  bureau  or  the 
College  Avill  send  you  a  copy  on  request.  .  . ,  , . 


# 

Record  of  a  Year’s  Business  on  a  Farm 

EXPENSES 

RECEIPTS 

Livestock  bought  . 

$ 

• 

Milk,  cream  and  butter . 

Wool  . 

$ 

1 

Eggs  . .  •  •  • 

Livestock  sold  . 

Crops  . .  . . . ' 

Wood  or  posts  . 

Machinery  repairs  . 

Horse  shoeing  . . 

Bldg,  repairs  . 

Threshing  . 

Silo  filling  . 1 . . 

Increase  in  livestock  ....... 

Increase  in  feed  and  supplies 

Other  receipts  . 

TOTAL  . 

SUMMARY 

Fire  insurance  . 

Decrease  in  livestock  . . . 
Decrease  in  feed  and  sup- 
plies  . 

Average  farm  capital . . . 

Total  receipts  . 

Total  expenses  . 

Difference  . 

$ 

. 

vtner  expenseb 

TOTAL  . 

Interest  on  farm  capital  at  6% 
Labor  Income  . 

1 

What  Shall  We 


I 
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The  Mistakes,  Success  and  a  Suggested  Future  Program 


ILK  marketing  has  been  a  problem 
over  which  men  have  disagreed  and 
fought  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Yet  in  all  of  this  period,  I  do  not 
believe  there  has  been  a  time  when  the  whole 
situation  was  so  clouded,  when  the  air  was  so 
filled  W'ith  charges  and  counter-charges,  and 
when  the  feeling"  among  dairy  farmers  has 
been  so  intense  and  bitter  as  it  is  right  now. 
There  are  at  least  two  main  reasons  for  this 
unfortunate  situation. 

One  is  that  the-  dairy  business  is  just  at 
present  going  through  the  general  agricultural 
depression  _which  has  overtaken  every  other 
line  of  farming,  and  this  period  of  low  prices 
makes  farmers  discouraged  and  puts  them  in 
a  bitter  mood. 

The  other  reason  is  that  the  market  depres¬ 
sion  has  been  further  complicated  by  a  fight 
among  the  dairymen  themselves  and  their  or¬ 
ganizations  over  the  best  methods  of  putting 
their  product  upon  the  market. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  the  situation  has 
become  particularly  bad  and  I  have  been 
flooded  with  letters  from  dairymen  begging 
me — because  of  the  inner  knowledge  that  I  am 
supposed  to  have  from  years  of  experience  in 
the  mijk  marketing  business — to  come  out  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  and  tell  the  whole 
truth. 

NO  ONE  KNOWS  IT  ALL 

Let  me  stop  to  say  right  here  that  no  one 
knows  all  of  the  truth  about  this  marketing 
business,  or  about  any  other  problem  for  that 
matter.  There  are  some  positive  people  in  this 
territory  who  are  setting  themselves  up  as 
being  all-wise  and  knowing  just  what  should 
be  done  to  the  crossing  of  the  last  “t”  and  the 
dotting  of  the  last  “i”  to  solve  tliis  milk  marketing 
problem.  But  I  say  unto  you  that  you  should 
beware  of  the  men  w’ho  know  it  all.  Verily, 
they  are  false  prophets.  We  are  all  groping 
more  or  less  in  the  dark.  We  never  can  open 
more  than  a  door  or  two  at  a  tiflie  into  the 
future.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  as  compli¬ 
cated  a  problem  as  that  of  marketing.  All  that 
we  can  hope  for  is  progress  a  step  at  a  time, 
progress  gained  only  by  painful  toil,  expense 
and  sacrifice. 

WE  WANT  TO  BE  RIGHT 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  know  that  I  have  the  confidence  and  the 
faith  of  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  great  New 
York  milk  shed.  It  is  good  to  know  that  there 
are  a  larger  number  of  thousands  who  have 
faith  in  the  integrity  and  the  honest  dealings 
of  the  old  reliable  American  Agriculturist. 
We  want  to  keep  that  faith.  ABOVE  ALL 
WE  WANT  TO  BE  RIGHT.  Therefore,  if 
we  had  been  absolutely  sure  of  what  the  right 
thing  was  to  do  to  solve  these  difficult  milk 
problems,  we  would  have  said  so  long  ago. 

But  years  of  study  convince  me  that  the 
more  I  know  of  the  facts  concerning  market¬ 
ing,  the  less  sure  I  am  of  what  the  remedy  is. 

I  have  been  careful  of  being  too  critical  of 
what  different  groups  of  men  are  attempting 
to  do  in  working  out  their  problems  in  this 
territory  for  fear  that  I  in  my  ignorance  might 
destroy  what  these  men  have  been  painfully 
building  a  step  at  a  time  for  years. 

WHAT  ARE  FARMERS  TO  BELIEVE? 

Yet  I  feel  sorry  for  the  man  back  on  the 
hills  who  picks  up  one  paper  and  reads  an 
attack  upon  what  one  group  of  farmers  is  try¬ 
ing  to  do  through  organization,  and  then  picks 
up  another  paper  and  reads  exactly  opposite 
statements.  How  is  a  farmer  going  to  decide, 
if  statements  on  both  sides  of  his  great  prob¬ 
lem  are  so  contradictory? 

So  keenly  have’I  felt  my  responsibility  to 
our  people  regarding  this  milk  situation  that  I 
have  been  unable  during  several  periods  in  the 
past  two  years  to  sleep  nights  from  worrying 
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over  it.  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
good  judgment  of  the  American  farmer.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  an  in¬ 
stance  in  American  history  that  the  farmer  has 
made  a  mistake  when  he  had  all  of  the  un- 
colored  facts. 

I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  I  do  not  claim 
to  know  all  of  the  facts.  Especially  do  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  cannot  be  certain  of 
what  the  right  program  for  the  future  is.  But 
with  the  hope  that  I  may  help  a  little,  I  am 
going  to  set  'down  here  without  fear  or  favor 
some  of  the  facts  that  I  do  know  and  some  of 
the  things  which  it  seems  to  me  might  be  done 
to  help  relieve  the  critical  market  situation 
which  our  dairymen  are  now  facing. 

SOME  BAD  LEAGUE  MISTAKES 

I  am  going  to  begin  by  discussing  some  of 
the  mistakes  which  the  Dairymen’s  League 
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Cooperative  Association  has  made  and  is  mak¬ 
ing.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  in  all  fairness,  if 
you  read  any  farther  that  you  read  all  the  way 
through.  No  one  ever  gets  the  farmer  or  any¬ 
body  else  anywhere  by  a  purely  critical,  de¬ 
structive  attack,  and  the  discussion  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  this  organization  which  follows  should 
not  be  considered  without  remembering  at  the 
same  time  the  good  results  that  have  been  ac¬ 
complished. 

POLITICS,  BUT  NOT  DISHONESTY 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association  at 
the  present  time  is  that  of  personal  politics 
which  have  been  and  are  being  played.  It  is, 
of  course,  absolutely  impossible  to  build  a 
great  organization  involving  salaried  positions 
and  places  of  power  and  influence  without  hav¬ 
ing  some  politics.  Our  government  itself,  the 
best  in  the  world,  is  filled  with  a  large  amount 
of  political  maneuvering  for  position. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  that  after  several  years’ 
close  connection  with  the  inside  management 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation  neither  then  nor  since  have  I  ever 
known  of  there  being  any  actual  dishonesty  or 
grafting  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  ever  has  been  any. 

But  there  does  exist  a  political  situation  in 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  which  must 
be  corrected  before  the  organization  can  make 
any  large  amount  of  progress,  and  this  correc¬ 


tion  must  come  from  the  resolute  demand  of 
the  membership  itself. 

NO  DOUBLE  POSITIONS 

I  refer  to  the  practice  of  hiring  League 
directors  into  salaried  positions.  At  least  a 
third  of  the  League  directors  hold  two  ipbs 
with  the  organization,  one  as  a  director,  anoth¬ 
er  as  a  salaried  employee.  Now  no  matter  how 
honest  these  men  are,  and  I  believe  they  are 
both  honest  and  sincere,  it  is  impossijDle  for 
them  to  vote  upon  a  policy  without  having 
their  decision  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  they  draw  a  salary  as  an  employee  of 
the  organization.  Also,  it  is  human  nature 
that  the  remaining  directors  will  be  more  or 
less  influenced  in  their  decisions  by  their  jeal¬ 
ousies  of  the  salaried  directors,  and  by  the 
hope  of  getting  themselves  into  .gimilar  posi¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  the  dairymen  whose  director 
does  hold  such  a  position  are  not  on  Jhe  same 
level  with  those  dairymen  whose  director  is 
a  director  and  nothing  else. 

I  belieye  that  some  of  these  directors,  pos- 
sibly^ll  of  them,  are  rendering  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  as  employees,  and  experience  as  a  county 
president  or  a  director  no  doubt  trains  them 
for  future  work  with  the  organization.  But 
here  is  the  point:  IT  IS  VITAL  THAT  THE 
MEMBERSHIP  DEMAND  THAT  WHEN 
A  DIRECTOR  BECOMES  AN  EMPLOYEE, 
HE  SHALL  RESIGN  AS  A  DIRECTOR. 
With  this  situation  corrected,  dairymen  need 
not  seriously  worry  about  politics  within  their 
organization. 

A  MISTAKEN  SALES  POLICY 

_  Now  let  us  concern  ourselves  for  a  moment 
with  the  great  mistake  which  the  organization 
made  in  its  sales  policy  for  canned  goods.  The 
manufacture  and  sale  of  League  by-products 
has  as  a  whole  never  been  a  success.  For 
some  of  this,  the  management  cannot  be 
blamed ;  for  a  part  of  it,  they  must  accept  some 
responsibility.  Space  is  too  limited  to  review 
the  situation  which  led  to  the  building  or  pur¬ 
chasing  by  the  League  of  a  large  number  of 
manufacturing  plants  for  evaporated  and  con¬ 
densed  milk.  But  dairymen  will  recall  that 
after  the  great  export  trade  during  the  War 
ceased,  thousands  of  farmers  were  thrown  out 
of  a  market  for  their  milk  and  the  League 
undertook  the  responsibility  of  giving  them  a 
market  by  opening  manufacturing  plants.  This 
demand  came  from  the  membership  itself,  and 
the  management  simply  followed  th'e  demand. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  directors  could  have  done 
anything,  else,  particularly  if  they  were  to  -fol¬ 
low  the  policy  of  protecting  their  members. 

MANUFACTURING  HAS  NOT  PAID 

These  plants  have  never  paid  and  it  is 
doubtful  with  the  conditions  in  the  market  that 
have  pi'evailed  for  the  last  few  years  if  anyone 
could  have  made  them  pay.  The  loss  on  the 
goods  handled  through  these  League  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  explains  in  part  the  difference 
between  the  pooled  price  which  the  dairymen 
actually  received  and  what  they  should  have 
received  had  all  of  the  milk  been  sold  at  clas¬ 
sification  prices.  Realizing  that  their  plants 
were  not  paying,  the  League  began  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  brand  for  their  products  and  to  build  np 
a  sales  policy. 

Then  there  began  to  be  circulated  around 
the  fool  idea  that  what  the  League  needed  was 
a  “big  man”  to  direct  their  sales  organization. 
The  directors  yielded  to  this,  and  without  suf¬ 
ficient  investigation  they  hired  a  man  to  head 
their  sales  department  by  the  name  of  Stanley. 
Q.  Grady.  But  we  are  informed,  Mr.  Grady 
was  a  better  salesman  in  selling  himself  to  the 
directors  than  he  was  in  selling  the  League 
products.  He  was  paid  a  salary  of  $25,000  a’ 
year,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  men  who' 
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■were  familiar  with  the  facts,  his  policies  were 

liabilities  to  the  dairy  farmers. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Grady  was  brought 
from  the  Far  West,  wliere  he  had  had  sorne 
experience  in  marketing  raisins.  He  knew  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  of  marketing  milk,  which  is  an 
entirely  different  problem,  and  the  force  of 
expensive  men  which  he  brought  with  him  ap¬ 
parently  knew  less  still. 

CANNED  MILK  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

One  of  Mr.  Grady's  policies  was  to  sell  the 
League  canned  and  evaporated  milk  in  New 
York  City,  and  he  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
in  advertising  to  do  this.  We  do  not  know 
how  much  he  sold,  but  we  do  know  that  every 
time  he  convinced  a  New  York  housewife  that 
she  ought  tP  buy  canned  milk,  she  bought  less 
fluid  inilk.  If  there  is  any  advantage  _  which 
the  eastern  dairy  farmer  has  over  dairymen 
elsewhere,  it  is  the  fact  that  he  has  a  monopoly 
on  the  fluid  milk  business  in  New  York  City. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  good  sense  of 
the  League  directors  asserted  itself  so  that 
they  began  to  realize  that  Mr.  Grady’s  policies 
were  a  mistake.  His  power  was  gradually 
removed  from  him,  and  they  finally  let  him  go. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  not  quarreling 
with  the  salary  which  was  paid  him,  if  he  had 
been  the  right  kind  of  man.  I  think  that  while 
there  might  be  altogether  too  many  employees 
in  the  Cooperative  Association,  salaries  are 
reasonable,  including  those  of  the  officers. 
Farmers  must  expect  to  pay  their  employees 
in  proportion  to  what  other  business  does,  or 
else  they  will  be  at  a  constant  disadvantage 
in  dealing  with. other  business.  The  difficulty 
with  Mr.  Grady  was  that  his  salary  was  evi¬ 
dently  out  of  proportion  with  his  value  as  a 
salesman  of  League  products. 

LET  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  GO 

When  Mr.  Grady  was  released,  R.  E.  Van 
Cise,  a  milk  man  with  a  lifetime  of  experience, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sales  work.  As 
a  result,  it  has  rapidly  improved.  Further  than 
this,  the  directors,  by  sales  and  rental  of  their 
manufacturing  plants  to  the  Borden’s  in  the 
last  few  days,  have  in  my  opinion  stopped  a 
tremendous  leak  in  their  expense  and  solved 
a  problem  which  has  been  outstanding  since 
these  manufacturing  plants  were  built  or  ac¬ 
quired. 

EXPENSES  ARE  TOO  HIGH 

Speaking  generally,  I  think  the  expenses  of 
the  Cooperative  Association  are  altogether  too 
large.  In  fairness,  this  should  be  qualified  by 
stating  that  no  one  has  any  appreciation,  until 
they  have  studied  the  problem,  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  in 
operating  the  pool.  It  takes  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  clerks  to  figure  the  returns  each 
month.  In  fairness  it  should  be  said  that  con¬ 
siderable  study  has  been  made  byAhe  directors 
in  simplifying  operation  and  tr3dng  to  cut 
them  down.  The  sale  or  lease  of  the  League’s 
manufacturing  plants  will  simplify  the  prob¬ 
lem  some,  and  should  reduce  the  League’s  op¬ 
erating  expenses  two  or  three  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  HIGH  SALARIES 

I  do  not  think  either,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  that  the  League  has  been  extravagant 
in  the  pa^'ment  of  salaries.  I  do  think  that 
there  are  more  executives  drawing  salaries 
than  are  actually  needed.  No  doubt  they  are 
doing  good  work,  but  the  point  is  that  the 
farmer  himself  has  been,  forced  to  cut  his  ex¬ 
penses  during  these  depressed  times  right  to 
the  bone,  and  he  has  the  right  to  demand  that 
his  organization  do  the  same  thing  so  far  as 
it  can  without  impairing  its  efficiency.  The 
last  deduction  for  expenses  was  9  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  and  that  constitutes  a  grievious 
burden  to  the  poor  dairymen  back  on  the  hills, 

I  understand  that  an  honest  effort  is  being 
made  to  reduce  expenses.  I  hope  that  no  more 
blunders  will  be  made  li^:e  spending  thousands 
of  dollars  to  move  the  organization  to  Utica 


and  in  renting  a  big  office  building  up  Ihere  on 
a  long  time  lease,  only  to  move  back  again  to 
New  York  City  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

BE  FRANK  WITH  MEMBERS 

While  we  are  talking  about  the  News  and 
the  publicity  policy  of  the  League,  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  has  been 
made  is  the. failure  of  the  management  to  be 
absolutely  frank  with  its  members  in  regard  to 
real  information  on  what  is  taking  place.  I 
believe  the  management  is  sincere  in  its  state¬ 
ments  that  it  cannot  give  its  membership  in¬ 
formation  without  betraying  business  secrets 
to  its  competitors.  But  the  unfortunate  part 
of  it  is,  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  other 
business  interests  and  the  competitors  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  often  know  all  about  its 
transactions  in  spite  of  the  League’s  attempts 
at  secrecy,  while  the  membership,  being  far¬ 
ther  removed,  does  not  know  what  is  going  on. 

Yet  we  know  that  the  great  fundamental 
basis  of  any  cooperative ‘organization  is  the 
confidence  of  its  members.  For  instance,  there 
are  perfectly  good  reasons  why  th6  pooled 
price  each  month  actually  paid  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  is  several  hundred  thousands  of  dollars 
under  what  the  pool  price  would  have  been  if 
all  of  the  milk  had  been  sold  at  classification 
prices.  Yet  the  League  farmers  were  never 
given  this  information  in  written  form;  but 
the  members  finally  learned  it  from  an  outside 
source,  and  under  circumstances  which  do  not 
make  for  confidence. 

THINGS  MEMBERS  SHOULD  KNOW  ' 

The  membership  certainly  has  the  right  to 
know  what  salaries  are  being  paid  its  officers, 
what  prices  are  paid  for  plants  purchased,  and 
received  for  those  sold  or  rented.  Also,  what 
a  lot  more  confidence  dairymen  would  ha\e  in 
their  organization  if  a  policy  of  perfect  frank¬ 
ness  were  used  in  discussing  all  mistakes  of 
the  organization  wffiether  or  not  they  could 
have  been  avoided.  Sensible  men  expect 
mistakes.  They  cannot  be  expected,  however, 
to  continue  to  accept  in  blind  faith  so  much 
that  is  apparently  unaccounted  for. 

In  justice  to  the  League  management,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  members  are  somewhat 
to  blame  for  not  having  full  information,  for 
much  of  it  has  been  given  frankly  by  the 
League’s  representatives  at  meetings  —  and 
those  comparatively  few  who  have  attended 
meetings  have  a  better  understanding  of  what 
is  going  on.  It  is  noticeable  too  that  it  is  this 
class  of  members  who  attend  meetings  that  is 
the  most  loyal.  I  do  not  mean  that  policies 
need  to  be  given  publicity  before  they  are  fully 
determined  or  worked  out.  I  do  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  membership  has  the  right  to  all 
of  the  facts  when  they  are  once  established. 

A  LITTLE  MORE  GIVE  AND  TAKE 

In  my  opinion  another  mistake  of  the  man¬ 
agement  has  been  its  failure  until  very  recent¬ 
ly  to  recognize  the  other  fellow,  or  to  even 
give  any  real  consideration  to  suggestions 
from  leading  fanners  in  their  own  member¬ 
ship  for  modifications  of  League  policy.  There 
is  some  excuse  for  this  attitude  for  the  League 
got  on  its  feet  in  the  first  place  by  fighting. 
Without  a*  considerable  fight  with  the  dealers, 
it  w'ould  never  have  gotten  started.  But  un- 
fortunatel}’’,  while  a  more  conciliatory  attitude 
toward  the  dealers  has  been  used,  a  very  arbi¬ 
trary  and  militant  spirit  has  been  adopted  to¬ 
ward  other  farmers  not  in  the  organization  and 
even  at  times  toward  other  farm  organizations 
not  in  the  milk  business. 

How’ever,  the  League  management  has  not 
been  alone  in  this  attitude,  for,  as  I  have  many 
times  said,  there  is  a  foolish  and  destructive 
spirit  of  bitterness  among  farmers  themselves, 
both  in  the  League  and  out  of  it,  which  is  not 
getting  anybody  anywhere.  This  is  fostered 
by  some  of  the  milk  dealers,  and  no  doubt 
pleases  them  immensely. 

SOMETHING  FOR  ALL  TO  LEARN 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  no 
one  man  or  set  of  men  has  a  monopoly  on  all 
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of  the  cure  for  the  milk  marketing  proMtfn. 
Many  men  and  many  organizations  ar»  at 
work  on  this  problem.  All  of  them  are  making 
mistakes ;  most  of  them  are  learning  things  of 
value  toward  finding  the  real  remedy.  What 
is  needed  is  an  elimination  of  the  foolish  spirit 
of  bitterness  and  animosity,  supplanted  by  an 
era  of  real  cooperation  among  farmers,  not 
only  among  those  within  any  one  organization, 
but  among  all  dairy  farmers  in  all  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Referring  specifically  to  the  League,  there 
is  opportunity  to  listen  to  sincere  and  capable 
advice  from  thoughtful  men,  both  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  and  outside,  before  ramming  ahead 
too  rapidly  on  a  “Pike’s  Peak  or  bust”  policy, 
without  giving  consideration  to  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  details  which  may  make  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  We  have  said 
many  times  that  cooperative  marketing  is  blaz¬ 
ing  the  trail.  It  is  a  question  of  going  ahead 
a  little  way  and  then  maybe  finding  that  the 
road  is  wrong  and  backing  up.  There  should 
be  a  willing  spirit  in  all  of  the  organizations 
of  backing  up  and  making  a  fresh  start  when 
experience  proves  them  to  be  on  some  wrong 
road.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  are  some 
signs  that  the  League  management  has  come 
to  see  the  necessity  of  recognizing  thc^  other 
fellow  and  of  modifying,  if  necessary,  its  de¬ 
tails  and  policies. 

SOME  UNJUST  CRITICISMS 

So  much  for  what  I  consider  some  of  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  League.  Let  us  discuss  for  a 
moment  some  of  the  things  that  the  League 
has  been  criticized  for,  but  which  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  have  been  only  the  working  out  of  sound 
and  common  sense  policies. 

Just  at  the  present  time  the  air,  both  in  coun¬ 
try  and  city,  is  filled  with  criticism  of  the  L^^ie 
because  of  what  is  claimed  its  too  dose  association 
with  the  Borden’s  Farm  Products  Company. 
Those  who  are  bringing  this  critidsm  are  in  my 
opinion  either  enemies  of  the  League  farmers  or 
else  they  liave  no  understandng  of  the  true 
situation. 

Every  dairyman  knows  that  the  way  to  get  a 
decent  price  for  Grade  B  milk  is  to  sell  it  in 
fluid  form  at  Class  1  prices.  The  great  reason  for 
the  difference  in  price  which  has  existed  between 
poolers  and  non-poolers  is  that  some  of  the  non¬ 
pooler  dealers  have  disposed  of  more  of  their 
milk  in  Class  1  price  than  the  League  was  able 
to  do  because  the  League  has  so  much  surplus. 

{Continue^  on  Page  122) 
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What  Does 
QUALITy^  Mean? 

*‘AA”  means  the  highest  financial  rating  in 
business: 

^‘AA  QUALITY^*  means  the  highest  quality 
rating  in  commodities: 

•‘AA  QUALITY»\FERTILIZERS  mean  fertil¬ 
izers  that  have  the  highest  quality  rating : 

because 

They  have  the  greatest  crop-producing  powers, 
being  the  result  of  long,  practical  e^Cperience  and 
scientific  research. 

The  plant  foods  they  contain  are  selected  and 
formulated  with  special  reference  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  crop. 

They  are  thoroughly  manufactured,  blended  and 
cured  and  are  therefore  in  perfect  mechanical 
condition. 

Their  record  of  continuous  success  covers  a  period 
of  over  half  a  century. 

“AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS  are  therefore 
^^The  World^s  BEST  by  Every  Test^^ 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices;  2  Rector  St.,  New  York  , 

Out  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  will  help  solve  your  farming  problems. 

Send  for  their  Crop  Bulletins.  Address:  92  Stote  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


.is  Jung’s  Wayahead.  Big  red  fruit  ripe  aa 
‘early  as  July  Nothing  earlier  to  ba 
bad  anywhere.  As  a  special  offer  will 
Bend  you  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  pkt. 
of  Cabbage,  Carrot,  Cucumber,  Lettuce, 
Onion,  Radish,  Parsnip,  Superb  Asters 
and  Everlasting  Flowers,  all  10  pkts. 
tor  lOe.  Due  bill  for  10c  with  each  order.  Money  hack  if  not 
eaticffed.  Catalog  of  Seed  Bargains  FREE.  Sand  today. 
J.  W.  Jung  Seed  Co.,  Farm  1  Randolph,  VVts. 


Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 


DO  JUST  WhAT  YOU 
WANT  SEEDS  TO  DO 
They  germinate,  produce  strong  Healthy  plants,  perfeeOy 
satisfactory  crops  and  profits  for  the  grower. 

THAT  IS  THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 
Cend  today  for  our  44th  Annual  Catalog.  If  you  grow 
vegetables  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardener’s  List, 
N)©  have  satisfied  cii?toiners  everywhere 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  2,  Ravenna,  O. 
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Farm  Taxes  in  New  Jersey 


Reason  for  Jersey^ men's  Heavy}  Burden 

The  foUotving  article 
is  an  address  which  Mr. 


H.  c.  McKenzie 


ance  of  an  equitable  as- 

jj  r  j  V  sessiiient.  Are  you  get- 

ll.  C.  McKcnae  deliver-  Tax  Expert,  New  York  State  Farm  ting  it? 

ed  before  annual  Bureau  Federathtn  General  Property 

meeting  of  Uie  hew  J er-  iiniean  hedeiahon.  ^  hangover  from 

scy  Federation  of  County  Colonial  Days  when  al- 

Boards  of  Agriculture,  held  in  the  Assent-  most  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  consist- 
bly  Chamber  at  Trenton  on  January  14,  ed  of  real  estate  and  tangible  personal 

e.i-/>drf  0/  property,  cattle,  tools,  etc.  But  this  is 
the  hew  x  ork  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed-  no  longer  true.  The  growth  of  corpora- 

tions,  the  issuing  of  stocks  and  bonds, 

'^HE  two  outstanding  rural  tax  prob 

lems  of  New  Jersey  are  ECON-  brought  about  a 
OMY  AND  EQUALITY  OF  TAXA-  estate,  which  is 
TiON  and,  as  a  necessary  means  of  se¬ 
curing  the  latter,  EQUALITY  OF  tax,  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the 
ASSESSMENT.  In  taking  up  first,  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  a  minor  frac- 

matter  of  economy,  we  find  there  are  tion  at  that.  Kansas  has  recently  made 

two  things  involved.  ^  The  first  is,  NOT  some  investigations  along  the  lines  of 
SPENDING.  This  may  he  a  good  equality  of  assessment  and  they  found 
policy  or  it  may  be  had  policy.  I  can  some  surprising  things.  It  was  found 


mortgages  and  other  intangibles  has 
situation  where  real 
the  chief  source  of 
revenue,  under  the  General  Property 


make  dear  what  I  mean  by  use  of  a 
couple  of  illustrations. 

You,  have  put  a  lot  of  money  into  a 
vehicular  tunnel,  under  the  Hudson 


that,  as  a  rule  the  smaller  parcels  of 
property  were  assessed  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  'large  properties,  while 
some  properties  might  be  assessed  as 


Diver.  To  use  it  to  it’s  full  capacity  you  high  as  85'  per  cent  others  were  less 
v.’ill  have  to  have  adequate  approaches,  than  SO  per  cent.  What  data  I  have 
It  would  be  vyy  poor  economy  to  build  been  able  to  gather  in  regard  to  New 
the  tunnel  and  then  only  use  it  to  a  Jersey  assessments  show  equally  wide 
fraction  of  it’s  capacity — to  choke  it  on  variations. 

account  of  lack  of  approaches.  In  this  Exemption  at  Present, 

case  the  true  economy  is  in  spending  ^ 

judiciously.  Furthermore,  a  considerable  amount 

Here  is  another  example:  New  York  of  property  is  exempt  by  law.  In  New 
has  spent  about  $250,000,000  on  a  Barge  York  over  20  per  cent  of  all  real  estate 
Canal.  Last  3''ear  there  passed  through  is  exempt.  In  New  Jersey  j^ou  have  an 
the  canal  about  1,600,000  tons  of  assessed  valuation  of  $4,446,000,000  and 
freight.  It  is  built  to  carry  20,000,000  exemptions  of  $569,000,000, ' or  ii  per  cent, 
tons.  Possibly  this  is  an  example  of  Again,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 


where  it  would 
to  have  spent. 

Place  Responsibility  Where  It  Can  Be 
Fixed 


have  been  better  not  tangible  personal  property  largely  es¬ 
capes  by  exemption  or  otherwise.  As 
to  these  intangibles,  (stocks,  bonds, 
etc).,  no  state  depending  upon  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Property  Tax  has  over  10  per  cent 
The  second  idea  is  getting  a  dollar’s  of  the  intangibles  on  the  tax  rolls,  to  say 
worth  of  service  or  materials  for  the  nothing  of  TAX  FREE  SECURITIES, 
dollars  spent.  The  net  result  is  startling.  Half  the 

I  notice  that  3  011  scatter ‘the  spending  propert3'-,  or  less,  is  paying  over  90  per 
of  3’our  road  money  around  among  400  cent  of  the  taxes,  and  of  the  half  the 
cr  500  separate  local  units.  This  looks  propert3’  that  is  paying  some  are  paving 
to  me  like  very  bad  business.  It  would  on  twice  as  high  a  valuation  as  others, 
be  almost  a  miracle  if,  among  the  400  The  extreme  examples  may  be  paying 
or  500  there  were  not  some  grafters.  It  three  or  four  times  the  taxes  they  would 
would  be  another  miracle  if  ainong  so  if  all  the  wealth  of  the  state  contributed 
large  a  number  there  were  not  others  proportionately. 

who  had  some  paramount  interest  to  You  see  part  of  this  in  your  total  Gen- 
serve  other  than  securing  the  most  and  eral  Property  Tax  Rate  of  $3,671  per 
best  roads  for  the  money.  And  it  would  $100  of  valuation.  If  your  average  as- 
he  another  miracle  if  there  were  not  sessment  is  60  per  cent  of  the  true  value 
others  W’ho  were  incompetent.  3'ou  are  pa3ung  in  taxes  every  year  2.2 

But  you  reply,  “Well,  what  is  the  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  real  estate  in 
answer — turn  it  over  to  the  State  House  taxes.  In  New  York  30  per  cent  of  all 
Ring?  Nothing  doing,  we  know,  that  the  net  income  from  real  estate  is  ah- 
bunch.”  sorbed  in  taxes,  and  I  judge  that  you 

But  now  let  us  examine  that  proposi-  are  not  far  behind.  Equality  of  taxa¬ 
tion  a  minute.  My  experience  at  the  lion  is  the  end  we  are  striving  for.  Un¬ 
various  state  capitals  leads  me  to  believe  less  you  can  do  what  no  other  state 
that  the  men  there  are  not  all  bootleg-  has  been  able  to  accomplish  you  cannot 
gers  or  grafters.  In  fact,  the  majority  equally  distribute  the  tax  burden  by  re- 
of  them  are  a  pretty  decent  lot  and  liance  on  the  General  Property  Tax. 

most  of  them  come  from  hack  home  where  the  Burden  of  Taxation  Hits, 
where  you  and  I  come  from  and  are  a 

pretty  fair  cross  section,  morally,  of  .  The  hulk  of  the  burden  everywhere 
the  communit3L  Doing  business  with  made  up  of:  first.  School  Taxes;  sec- 
them  has  one  advantage,  YOU  CAN  ond,  Road  Taxcs^ 

FIX  RESPONSIBILITY.  If  you  want  ^  farmer  in  New  Jersey  with  a  farm 
to  you  can  make  the  Governor  respon-  ^vorth  $15,000  would  he  assessed  for 
sihle  for  his  road  administration.  It  $^>000  or  $10,000,  and  pa3’'  probably  from 
gives  3’ou  another  great  advantage;  3-011  fo  $o0  on  a  thousand.  What  does  the 
can  concentrate  3-our  purchasing  power,  nian  with  a  salary  of  $25,000  pay  who 
3'our  engineering,  supervision  and  can  works  in  New  York  and  lives  in  a  rent- 
lay  out  3mur  roads  on  a  definite  plan.  ‘^*^1  liouse  in  New  Jerse3’?  He  pav-s  $1 
Think  this  over.  PoU  tax  and  probably  there  is  included 

in  his  rent  hill  something  for  school  tax. 
Equality  of  Taxation  Depends  On  but  the  balance  of  his  income  escapes 
quality  of  Assessment  entirely.  This'  situation  needs  correc- 

The  base  on  which  nearly  the  whole  tion. 
tax  fabric  stands  is  the  assessment  qf  A’c  more  state  or  county  bonds  should 
propert3n  Unless  this  is  equitably  done  issued  for  hard  roads  that  are  to  he 
it  is  not  possible  to  have  equality  of  Paid  by  a  General  Property  Tax.  If 
taxation.  New  Jersey  is  in  the  same  class  as  New 

All  the  states  depend  chiefly  upon  the  York,  and  I  think  that  it  is,  all  the  up-* 
General  Property  Tax.  In  New  Jersey  beep  and  construction  and  from  50  to  75 
of  a  total  of  $194,000,000  y-ou  raise  $179,-  pe>*  cent  of  the  cost  of  new  construction 
000,000  by  the  General  Property  Tax,  should  be  financed  by  taxes  on  the 
which  falls  chiefly  upon  real  estate,  and  ^’sers  of  the  roads:  license  taxes,  gaso- 
only  about  $14,000,000  by  other  taxes,  hue  taxes,  gross  weight  tax. 

This  shows  at  once  the  supreme  import-  {Continued  or.  Page  138) 
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Kansas  City 


Name . . . . 
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State . . . 


JUST  imagine  one  vast  floor, 
containing  over  100  acres, 
and  filled  with  sixty  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  fresh,  new  mer¬ 
chandise! 

That  is  exactly  what  is  back 
of  Ward’s  catalogue.  That  is 
what  Ward’s  big  stores  contain. 

And  this  Catalogue  brings 
into  your  home  the  wonderful 
oppiortunity  to  choose  whatever 
you  wish,  whatever  you  like  best, 
from  one  of  the  greatest  assort¬ 
ments  of  bright  new  merchan¬ 
dise  ever  gotten  together. 

Is  a  Saving  of  ^50 
Interesting  to  You? 

There  is  a  saving  of  $50  tWs 
season  for  you  —  if  you  write 
for,  this  book  and  buy  every¬ 
thing  you  need  at  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co. 

All  over  America  we  have 
searched  for  bargains.  In  Europe 
our  buyers  have  found  bargains 
for  you.  We  have  gone  to  every 
market  where  “quality”  goods 


could  be  bought  for  cash  at 
lower-than-market  prices. 

«Ward  Quality”  is 
a  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction 

We  never  sell  unsatisfactory 
goods  that  are  merely  “cheap.” 
We  offer  no  “price  baits.”  We 
never  sacrifice  quality  to  make 
a  low  price. 

You  will  find  it  a  pleasure  to 
deal  with  a  house  like  Ward’s— 
where  your  satisfaction  is  the 
first  consideration— where  every 
piece  of  merchandise  is  tested 
to  make  sure  it  will  give  you 
service. 

The  first  mail  order  guarantee 

published  in  1876 

Ward’s  originated  the  mail  order 
business  in  1872.  In  o\ir  Cata¬ 
logue  of  1876  we  published  the 
first  mail  order  guarantee:  “Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.”  And  this  spirit  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  of  dealing  as  we 
would  be  dealt  by,  of  selling 


only  the  satisfactory  kinds  of 
go^s  that  we  ourselves  would 
want  to  buy — this  spirit  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  service  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  has  been  the  comer  stone 
of  Ward’s  for  fifty-three  years. 

Everything  few:  the  Home, 

the  Family  and  the  Farm 

The  Woman  — young  or  old — will 
find  this  Catalogue  a  pleasure.  From 
the  latest  New  York  Fashions  for  the 
college  girl,  to  the  most  beautiful  new 
dresses  and  hats  and  coats  for  the 
mother — all  selected  in  New  York  by 
our  own  Fashion  experts.  \ 

Every  Man  win  find  all  his 
needs  supplied  at  a  big  Saving. 
Everything  a  man  or  boy  wears  or 
uses  around  the  home  and  the  farm, 
at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Home  has  been  our  espe¬ 
cial  study.  We  try  to  offer  the  new 
rViinga,  household  inventions,  new 
designs  in  rugs  or  curtains,  the  best 
in  furniture— everything  that  goes 
to  make  the  delightful  home.  And 
our  low  prices  often  make  possible 
the  purchase  of  many  more  thingjs 
than  otherwise  could  be  bought. 


Your  Orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  order  will  be  shipped  withia 
24  hours.  That  saves  time.  But  ra- 
member,  too,  that  one  of  our  sia 
houses  is  near  to  you.  It  takes  less 
time  for  your  letter  to  reach  us,. less 
time  for  the  goods  to  get  to  you.  It 
is  quicker  to  order  from  Ward’s. 

To  fill  in  this  coupon  now  is  ta 
secure  for  you  and  your  family  th# 
largest  possible  savings,  a  new  plea¬ 
sure,  and  a  new  experience  in  satis¬ 
factory  service. 


I 


yMout' 

ifUiCmpo^ 


To  Montgomery  Ward  86  Co.  Dept.  go-H 
Chicago  Kansas  City 
Portland, Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you. ) 
Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 
complete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 
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Hoffman’s 
New  Catalog  FREE 

This  is  more  thmn  m  Seed-Book.  Gives  the  plain  facta 
on  thia  year'aFarm-Seed  outlook.  Lists  all  the  main- 
crop  Seeds,  and  only  proven  varieties  of  them.  Offers 
pomt^  of  vaine  to  most  any  farmer.  Makes  it  plain  why 
more  ^tern  F^mers  depend  on  Hoffman’s  Seeds  every 

Sear,  pie  one  big  reason  is— “Hoffman’s  Seeds  Payl’* 
iOW  them  this  year  for  your  Protection  and  ProfitI 

Before  buying  your  19ffi  Seeds,  be  sore  so  get  this  Free 
Book— It  13  going  to  pay  you  1 

Alfalfa— Clover  —Timothy— and  other  Grasses  In 

genuine  northern-grown,  native  Seed.  Hardiest 
strains,  free  from  foul  weeds.  Tested  seed  that 
grows  and  does  well  in  your  section.  Costs  you  but 
a  few  pennies  more  per  acre  than  other  ordinary 
g^es  would  stand  you.  And  is  worth  much  mors 
when  results  are  compared  1  Samples  free. 

Seed  0^--^ven  kinds,  ‘side’  oats  and  ’sprangle* 
oats.  Reliable  yielders— proven  so  by  years  of 
actual  use  throughout  the  East.  Frioes  fair. 
Samples  free. 

G<>o<4  sound,  well-cured,  tested 
ee^  that  will  .grow  I  Many  kinds.  For  the  Silo 
and  for  the  Cnb.  Costa  you  only  about  a  half- 
.®!.  ,*.**  dcre  I  Worth  many  times  more,  esne- 

cially  this  year. 

Other  Seeds— Potetoes.  Barley  and  the  other 
Spring  Grains  Fheld  Peas.  Soy  Beans.  Pasture 
Orasses.  heeds  for  green  manuring — cover  erope 
—etc.  AU  of  extra-good  quality. 

Write  today— Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  a 
Post-card.  Mention  the  Samples  you  want  to  see.  You’ll 
get  them  and  the  Catalog-^both  free — by  quick  mail. 
Buying  your  Seeds  from  this  List  is  going  to  please  yoa 
•ad  show  yon  a  good  profit  I 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  LandisvllIe,‘tS"Pa. 


Pedigreed 
SEED  CORN 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage  Corn  will  produce  a 
fccavy  tonnage  of  silage,  also  plenty  of  good,  well- 
Blled  ears.  We  catalog  and  carry  in  stock  22  vari¬ 
eties  of  com,  such  as  Luce’s  Favorite,  Virginia- 
grown  Eureka,  Sweepstakes.  Learning,  Pride 
of  the  North,  Longfellow’s  Flint,  etc.  Sound  seed, 
high  germination.  Write  for  Samples  and  Catalos. 

B.  r.  METCALF  €3  SON,  Inc. 

SOS  w.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


S0(S</s  of  Known  Or is^in 


DPD  SEEDS 

fr  Grown  From  Select  Stock 
None  Better-  /eart 
fielling  good  seeds  co  satasfiec 
customers  Pneet  oeiots  at 
others  Extra  loi  tret  m  al 
orders  f  till  Dii  fret  cata^ 
fogu®  nas  ovei  /OC  oictures  oi 
ifegeiablesand  flowers  bene 
f (Mir  and  neightxirs’  addreeses 
R.  M.  SHUMWAV.  flMktorQ,  ii» 
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BURPEE’S  ANNUAL.  This 

is  the  catalog  that  tells  the 
truth  about  The  Best  Seeds 
That  Grow.  It  describes  the 
Burpee  Quality  Seeds.  A  book 
of  188  pages  with  two  hundred 
color  pictures  of  the  best  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  I 
If  you  are  nterested  in  gardening 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  free. 

FREE  SAMPLE.  First  write  for  a 
copy  of  Burpee's  Annual ;  then  look  through 
the  book  and  select  a  regular  10c  packet  of  any 
vegetable  or  flower  seed  entirely  free,  and  we 
will  mail  it  to  you  postpaid.  This  free  offer  is 
(ood  only  until  May  1.  1925.  Write  today. 


TEAR  HERE 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Send  me  Burpee’s  Annual  with  Order  Sheet, 
Eood  for  a  free  10c  packet  of  Burpee’s  Se^s. 
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What  Rea<Jers  Want  To  Knew 

Does  Acid  Phosphate  Make  the  Soil  Acid? 


American  Agriculturist,  February  7,  l92j 


acid  phosphate  make  all  thepounds  of  hydrate. 


soil  acid?”  This  question  is  coming 
to  us  regularly.  It  is  a  very  good  one 
for  discussion  as  it  is  quite  natural  to 
expect— judging  by  the  name  “acid 
phosphate” — ^that  such  a  substance 
would  produce  an  acid  reaction  in  the 
soil.  * 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  acid 
phosphate  does  not  make  the  soil  acid 
But  there  are  cases  where  it  has  been 
found  to  have  had  a  slight  tendency  to 
correct  acidity.  For  this  reason  it  is 
unfortunate  that  such  a  name  w’as  ever 


Therefore  pulver¬ 
ized^  oyster  shells  with  flour  of  good 
quality  should  be  applied  at  about  the 
same  rate  or  a  little  bit  heavier  than 
ground  limestone,  which  is  usually  ap¬ 
plied  at  about  a  ton  to  the  acre. 

The  disadvantage  of  buying  ground 
oyster  shells  as  the  source  of  lime,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  you  are  apt  to  get  con¬ 
siderable  foreign  matter  that  has  no 
liming  value  or  fertilizing  value. 

Burned  03’’Ster  shells  have  somewhat 
the  same  position  as  burned  lime.  How¬ 
ever,  this  burned  form  of  shell  goes 


•  .  •  .*1  e  •  v;vci,  iiiib  DurncQ  lorni  ot  shell 

given  to  this  particular -Torm  of  phos-  hack  to  t  * 

Phale..  In  other  Enghsh-speak^  E 

Woa'phare-r''  “  burned  shell  on  the  rrket.'‘*‘'° 

During  the  past  few  years,  much  evi-  ~~  ’ 

dence  showing  that  acid  phosphate  does  Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Strawberries 

not  increase  the  acidity  of  the  soil  has  '  ' 
been  obtained.  In  these  experiments. 


Is  it  sood  to  put  nitrate  of  soda  on  straw¬ 
berries  that  are  to  be  picked  this  year^ 
How  much  should  I  use  to  an  acre  and 
when  should  I  sow  it? — Georg©  Hukt. 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'T'  HE  use  of  nitrogen  has  been 
found  profitable  in  the  growing  of 
certain  varieties  such  as  Marshall,  Glen 
Mary,  William  Belt  and  Chesapeake. 
It  should  be  used,  however,  onlj’  when 
the  plants  normally  do  not  make  a  rapid 
vegatative  growth  in  the  spring.  The 
u.->e  of  about  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  applied  about  a  week  after  the 
plants  have  started  to  grow  in  the 
spring  may  prove  benefidal.  I  would 
suggest  ^  leaving  several  plots  without 
the  soil  receiving  applications  of  acid  application  of  this  fertilizer  in  or- 
phosphate  had  essentially  the  same  line  '  determine  for  yourself  whether 
requirement  as  the  untreated  soil.  getting  any  profitable 

A  field  test  in  Indiana,  extending  conditions.  Care 

over  20  years,  during  which  time  a  to-  r  ^^e  ferti 

tal  of  2,633  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  ,,,  surface.  It 

per  acre  was  applied,  showed  that  the  ^  ^  .r®  applied  between  the  plants 

soil  from  the  acid  phosphate  plots  at  leaves.  If  you  have 

the  end  of  this  time  showed  slightly  arnyard  manure  as  a 

less  acidity  than  the  soil  from  the  un¬ 
treated  plots. 

In  Ohio,  plots  that  had  been  treated 
W’ith  acid  phosphate  for  a  period  of 
years  showed  less  lime  requirement 
than  the  untreated  plots. 


acid  phosphat  was  actually  applied  to 
the  soil  under  field  conditions  for  a 
number  of  years,  after  which  the  acid¬ 
ity  or  lime  requirement  of  the  soil  was 
determined  and  compared  with  the  same 
soil  which  had  received  no  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  None  of  these  tests  show  any 
increase  in  aefidity  due  to  acid  phos¬ 
phate. 

Some  Specific  Instances 

In  some  experiments  in  New  Jersey 
a  total  of  15,000  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  per  acre  was  applied  over  a  period 
of  23  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time. 


mulch^  I  would  hesitate  to  use  the  ni¬ 
trate  in  addition. — P.  W. 


Setting  Out  Asparagus 


I  ani  thinking  of  setting  out  an  asparagus 
bed.  How  many  roots  do  I  need  to  set  an 

An  annual  application  of  500  pounds  to  ^set^and  when  ^^the^^est^GmFto*^Eet 

■ _ _ IP  _  thpm’?  TTrvnr  fnr.  _ _ 


of  acid  phosphate  for  15  j’ears  failed 
to  increase  the  necessity  for  lime  in  a 
Massachusetts  experiment. 

Will  Not  Replace  Lime 

Just  because  some  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  the  acidity  of  soil 
was  reduced  and  the  lime  requirement 
was  less  pronounced,  it  does  not  say 
that  acid  phosphate  W’ill  correct  soil 
acidity  in  all  cases.  It  will  not  add  to 
it,  that  is  sure.  Lime  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed  by  anything  else,  and  if  the 
legumes  such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  peas 


W  H  P  apart  are  they  planted?— 

A  SPARAGUS  roots  are  planted  in 
rows  from  four  feet  to  six  feet 
apart.  Green  varieties  are  usually  the 
Mommouth  Whites  are  planted  two 
feet  wider  apart.  Green  varieties  are 
planted  from  18  inchs  to  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row,  while  white  varieties  are  sel¬ 
dom  planted  less  than  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  Following  is  a  table  of 
the  number  of  plants  per  acre  with  the 
various  combinations  of  planting  dis¬ 
tances. 

15  in.  X  4  ft,  . 8.712  plants 


j  .  9  A  '  -  At/  ixi,  A  ^  iL,  . . ...•••.8  712  Plants 

and  beans,  are  to  be  raised  w’e  must  18  in.  x  4  ft . !7!260  plants 

adfl  lim#a  fVif.  +  XT.*.!-!.  8  ft.  X  4  ft.  ri  44n  nlnnfcs 


add  lime  to  the  crop’s  food  ration.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  will  do.  Of  course,  lime  comes 
in  several  forms,  and  your  circum¬ 
stances  will  decide  which  is  best — but 
nothing  will  replace  the  calcium  in 
whatever  form  it  may  be,  in  the  plants 
food  requirements. 


Lime  in  Oyster  Shells 

_  Would  you  please  inform  me  how  much 
lime  there  is  in  pulverized  oyster  shells? 
Are  the  pulverized  oyster  shells  as  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  soil  as  hydrated  lime?  What 
proportion  of  pulverized  oyster  shells  should 
be  used  to  the  acre. — C.L.S.,  Pennsylvania. 


n  ^  i  . .  plants 

5  ^  . 4,356  plants 

In  most  sections  of  the  country 
asparagus  is  usually  planted  in  the 
spring!  In  northern  sections  spring 
planting  is  preferable  bec^KIse  the  fall 
planted  roots  may  be  injured  by  freez¬ 
ing  before  they  become  well  established. 

After  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly 
prepared  deep  furrows  are  opened  by 
running  a  plow  a  couple  of  times 
each  way  where  the  row  is  to  be  set. 
The  roots  or  mows  are  set  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  furrow  and  covered  to  a 
denth  of  two  or  three  inches.  The 


■DriTTXTTi  .  t.  11  1  "  Li'-  u  or  iiiree  incnes.  me 

ROUND  oyster  shells  offer  a  good  trench  is  gradually  filled  as  the  plants 

source  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  develop.  Growers  usually  like  to  have 


percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
lime  falls  below  that  in  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  However,  it  has  in  addition  to 
the  lime,  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Ground  oyster 
shells  will  analyze  anywhere  from  85 
to  95%  calcium  carbonate. 

Pulverized  oyster  shells  cannot  be 
compared  to  hydrated  lime  except  on 
the  amount  of  each  that  is  applied. 
About  2200  pounds  of  ground  oyster 


shells  will  be  equivalent  to  950  or  1,000  turist. 


about  eight  inches  of  soil  over  the 
roots.  To  cut  this  it  is  usually  best 
not  to  apply  too  deeply  but  to  raise  a 
mound  a  few  inches. 

Year-old  plants  are  preferred  by 
growers  while  others  prefer  older 
stock.  Some  growers  prefer  three- 
year  old  roots.  The  culture  of  aspara¬ 
gus  is  well  described  by  Hexamer  in 
his  book,  “Asparagus”  which  can 
be  procured  from  American  Agricul- 


in  1930 

There  win  he  two  groups  of  fruit  growers. 
Those  who  bought  fruit  trees  eertifled  or 
guaranteed  True  to  Name  and  those  who 
^d  not.  The  first  group  will  be  happy,  con¬ 
tented  and  prosperous.  They  will  reap  the 
reward  of  their  good  judgment  and  their  time, 
fertilizer  and  labor. 

The  other  group  will  realize,  when  they  pull 
up  their  trees,  that  the  cost  of  the  nursery 
Etock  Is  the  smallest  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
bearing  orchard.  ■ 

KELLYS’ 

True  to  ^^me  Fruit  Tree^ 

RELIABLE  FOB  45  YEARS 

It's  easy  for  you  to  find  out  what  results 
other  fruit  growers  have  had  with  Kelly  Trees 
because  they  are  growing  all  about  you.  Ask 
us  the  names  of  fruit  growers  near  you  who 
have  bought  Kelly  Trees.  Write 
or  visit  them.  See  the  trees 
growing.  Talk  with  the  grower. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  FREE 
CATALOG 

Giving  Illustrations  and  prices 
of  certified  and  guaranteed 
True  to  Name  fruit  trees, 
berry  bushes,  shrubs  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  together  with 
much  useful  planting  Informa¬ 
tion.  All  orders  filled  in  rotation 
received.  Get  catalog  quickly 
so  you  can  order  early. 

KELLY  BROS. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Best-payinpr,  best-producing  var¬ 
ieties— all  true-to-name. 

Nursery  to  You  at 
Money-Saving  Prices 

©n  hiffh  quality  stock  that  pays  you  Beat 
profits  to  plant,  60  years  experience. 

C.  O.  D.  or  at  Liberal  Discounts  for  Cash, 

Wo  prepay  transportation  charges  — sea  catalog. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

^Ry  describing  over  SOO  Green’s  growing  thing*. 
An  interesting  profit  message  for  you.  Write  for  it. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO. 

4224  Green  Street  Rochester,  H.  Y, 


Michigan-Growni 

Order  early.  Protect  yourself 
against  eztremeseed  shortage 
domesticand  foreign.  Beware 
of  imported  clover  seed  not 
adapted  to  your  soil  and  cli- 
mate.  Useonly  Isbell's  Bell  Brand  Clover —red  or 
alsike — all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
hardy  and  big-yielding— record  prodacera  for  46  yean. 
CDCC  CamnlAC  any  field  aeeda-to  show 
•jjatt  aaHI|IIC9  quality  senton  request  with 
laball  a  1926  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  sterling 
Quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  a  COMPANY 
SsTMachanicSt.  (74)  JacksoR,  Mich. 


r*otate 


Increases  Yield— Lotvers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  eovers  up,  marks  sext  row,  Au« 
tomatie.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  tban 
band  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  pl^n 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protoets  you  against 
wicartaln  labor  and  aoaaon*  InvestUrate  Now* 

_  _  -  M.  Y^Write  for  Catalog  ^ 

Stock 
Near 
You 

Enrekg 
Mower  Co. 

<03 


eoNBON-s 


EVERBEARmCk 


‘•QUEEN  OFTHE  MARKET.’’  Big  Money-Maker.  Large,  soft- 
fruit;  oxcelientcannersTo  introduce  to  you  onf 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  wa 
mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
^  EverbearingTomatoandiMMi^ 

^  our  Biff  1925  Garden  and|*U  ■*1* 
[Farm  Gaide.aii  >  I  l%kl« 
192-Paffe  Book,  tells  how,  and  what  t* 
plant,  ^ces  lower  than  ever.  jn  i 

POSTAL  TODAY  9  I 

y  BROS.,  Seedsman 

„  m  Sock  SmrVaUcuSeed  Farm  ,, 

Box.  4  ROCKFORD,  ILUNO’S 


^  SEED  OATS 

Or  the  highest  quality  and  germination* 
Test  42-44  lbs.  per  bu.  Special  price 
quantities.  Do  not  fail  to  get  our  sanipS 
and  price  before  buying.  We  specialize  in 
seed  oats.  Theo.  Burt  «&.  Son,  Melrose,  Ofil*' 


American  Agriculturist,  February  7,  1925 


“I  consider  the 
‘Guide’  as  much  help 
to  one  man  unload* 
jng  as  the  ‘loader’  is 
to  one  man  loading,** 
writes  E.  C.  Jillson, 
New  York.  It  puts  the 
hay  into  any  part  of 
the  mow  without  hand 
forking.  f 


"Saves  Hand 
Forking  in  the 
Mow."  Saves  la^ 
bor;  saves  money. 


Ask  yoar  dealer 
(oTikeCallahatu 
If he cannotsup^ 
p^yoa,iPeteiIL 


The  Callahan  can  be 
used  In  almost  ai^y 
type  of  barn  and  with 
any  style  of  hay  fork. 
It  pays  for  itself  the 
first  week — solves  the 
labor  question  in  the 
hay  mow.  Free  book¬ 
let  shows  exactly  how 
it  works.  Write  today, 

Gallafian  Distributor  Co.'^ 

27  Courtl2ndSt,Wellsboio,Pa. 


letThis  Bargain  Seek  Free 

V  t  _  _ etf 


In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’ll 
find  prices  cut  to  the  bone— prices  you  have 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time— and, 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown’s  prices  are  way  be¬ 
low  all  other  fence  prices.  Qu4M  ty  highest. 
Now  Is  The  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  ISUilferent  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  also  steel  posts, 
gates,  barb  wire,  roofing  and  paint.  — Jim  Brown. 

LTHE  brown  fence  &  WIRE  COJ^l 
Dept.  3007  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Jumbo 
Strawberry 

Wonderful  new  variety  —  bears  from  early 
"  to  very  late.  Yields  great 

crops  after  other  varieties 
are  gone.  Those  who  plant 
now  will  make  big  money. 
My  stock  is  true-to-name. 
Fully  described  in  my  Catalog 
of  Small  Fruits.  Write  today. 

L.  J.  FARMER 
Box  24 1  Pulriski,  N.  Y. 


ifcH, 


Tells 


!FREE 


all  about  our  certified 
Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Shade 
Trees,  Flowering  Sbrnhs,  Hedge 
Plants  and  Hoses.  Profusely  illustrated.  Write  today.  Get 
lur  amazing  Price  List  and  save  money. 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Box  20,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

In  Business  since  IS 78 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown ,  Labeled  and 
Packed'.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Morket  St.  Satisbuiy,  Md. 


PEACH  TREES 

200,000  Northern  Grotyn,  True  to  Name 
stock;  also  50,000  1-year  and  2-year  Apple, 
Plum,  Quince,  Cherry  Sold  direct  to  plant¬ 
er,  Send  for  1925  catalog  today. 

ALLEN'S  NURSERIES 
Geneva,  Ohio 


fRPPQ  9,  Dl  AUTQ  Lowest  Prices.  Highest 
inCLO  6b  rLAmo  quality.  Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees,  Vines  and  Bushes.  _Big 
supply  of  Peach  Trees;  Barberry,  Privet, 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.  Sold  direct  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.'  Write  for  special 
Price  list. 

the  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  25,  Westminster,  Md. 

millions  strawberry  PLANTS  $2.95 
per  1,000.  Raspberries.  Grapes.  Bulbs. 
Flower  Seeds.  Chicks.  IllUstrated  catalog 
free.  Box  50. 

Mayer’s  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan 


trees 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  Income.  Im¬ 
prove  year  property.  Our  tree*  grow.  Free 

cstalogua.  ■lUhell’t  Rirsiry,  Bererly,  0. 


Pruning  the  Old  Orchard 

Paul  Gillette. 

According  to  Professor  Oskamp, 
the  extension  fruit  specialist  of  the 
Department  of  Pomology  ot  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  most 
old  apple  trees  are  carrying  too  much 
wood.  In  a  talk  delivered  before  a  group 
of  farmers  he  said  that  what  we  need 
to  watch  in  pruning  is  an  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  operations  over  the  tree.  Too 
often  we  see  just  the  opposite.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  the  tree  that  has 
been  intelligently  pruned  produces  bet¬ 
ter  and  is  easier  to  work  upon  than  one 
that  has  been  pruned  carelessly,  or 
has  not  been  pruned  at  all.  In  general 
if  priming  were  restricted  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  limbs  around  the  thickness  of  a 
man’s  thumb,  the  results  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  satisfactory.  However, 
we  al'ways  come  upon  some  badly  neg¬ 
lected  orchards  where  the  only  course 
open  is  to  remove  several  large  limbs  in 
their  entirety.  In  general  the  trouble 
with  most  old  orchards  is  that  they  were 
not  pruned  when  pruning  would  have 
been  most  beneficial.  The  failure  to 
prune  trees  betiveen  the  ages  of  25  and 
35  is  serious,  and  such  negligence  com¬ 
plicates  matters  later  on. 

’  Upper  Portions  of  Tree  to  Often 
N  eglected. 

Another  point  that  Professor  Oskairip 
brought  out  was  the  fact  that  ordinarily 
the  pruner  does  not  pay  any  attention 
to  the  upper  proportions  of  the  tree  with 
the.  result  that  it  evidently  grows  to 
such  proportions  that  the  upper  limbs 
overshadow  the  lower,  shading  out  all 
light.  As  a  result  the  lower  limbs  die 
off,  and  a  greater  amount  of  growth  if 
thrown  into  the  upper  regions  of  the 
tree.  recommends  distributing  the 

cutting  over  the  top  and  gradually  down 
over  the  crown  of  the  tree  so  as  to 
spread  an  equal  apportionment  of  light 
throughout.  Pie  xioes  not  advise  open¬ 
ing  immense  triangular  spaces  through 
the  tree,  but  he  does  believe  in  opening 
it  up  with  several  slot  like  openings  at 
intervals  across  the  top,  in  small  por¬ 
tions  so  to  speak. 


Geneva  Station  Has  Fine  Bulletin. On 
Pruning  and  Heading 

Rcccntlv  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  came  out  with  an  excellent  bul¬ 
letin  on  the  subject  of  pruning  apple 
trees  that  fruit  growers  cannot  be  with¬ 
out.  This  time  of  the  year  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  to  the  fruit  grQ.wer  for  • 
in  a  very  short  time  he  will  be  out 
working  in  his  apple  trees.  The  fruit 
men  at  the  Geneva  Station  have  been 
conducting  some  pruning  experiments 
for  a  number  of  years  on  comparative 
amounts  of  pruning  and  heading. 

The  pruning  tests  were  made  with. 
Baldwin,  Boiken,  Esopus,  Plubbardston, 
McIntosh,  Spy,  Greening,  Rome,  and 
King,  11  goods  standard  varieties.  The 
comparison  of  little  and  much  pruning 
was  made  with  trees  all  headed  about 
2  feet  above  the  ground  when  set  out 
in  the  orchard.  After  the  tree  is 
started  properly  little  pruning  will  later 
produce  a  tree  with  a  larger  head,  hav¬ 
ing  a  greater  bearing  area,  with  less 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  orchardist 
than  will  much  pruning,  say  the  Station 
specialists.  This  condition  developed  in 
about  ten  years  in  the  Station  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  trees  maintained  equally 
as  good  shape  and  symmetry. 

With  regard  to  high  and  low  heading 
of  apples  the  Station  workers  found  that 
the  root  systems  of  the  low-headed  trees 
were  more  firmly  established  in  the 
soil  and  thus  offered  greater  resistance 
to  the  wind  than  did  high-headed  trees. 
This  should  be  an  important  advantage, 
especially  in  exposed  location.  Tbe  low¬ 
headed  trees  w’cre  also  much  larger 
and  stockier  in  the  trunks  and  branches 
and  had  larger  heads  with  _  a  greater 
bearing  area  than  did  the  high-headed 
trees. 


Twice  the  "Valise 
in  Plant 

but  not 

Twice  the  Pfice/ 

It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops 
grow.  Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 

International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  contain 
twice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  standard  fertilizer. 
For  example,  10  bags  of  Multiple-Strength  8-16-8 
contain  as  much  plant  food  as  20  bags  of  stand¬ 
ard  4-8-4  fertilizer.  You  haul  half  as  many  bags 
from  station— haul  half  as  many  bags  to  the  field 
— drill  half  as  much  fertilizer. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  ms  for  prices. 

International 
M(sitip!e-Stfesi|th 
fertiliz§ts 


Dealers 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  MUL¬ 
TIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.  IT  PAYS. 

Write  us  to-day 


Poultry  Raisers 

Feed  FOS-FOR-US.  The 
Phosphate  -  Lime  Grit. 
Write  for  Booklet. 
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international  c^mcultural  Corporatioitj 

Dept  61  Broadway,  New  York  City  * 

BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 

I  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  about 
INTERNATIONAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 


Name. 


Address.. 
Town _ 


.  State- 


Michigan-Grown 

seed— meaning  Northern 
grown.  Early  Varieties, 

— meaning  sure  crops. 

Supply  Limited— ActQuIck 

Corn  is  too  valuable  not  to  get  a  full  crop. 
Isbell’s  seeds — for  field  or  garden 
— are  choice,  selected  and  dependable. 
Pafalne  Ubell's  192S  Seed  Annual— 

ualoJUg  giving  valuable  information 

about  seeds  and  gardening,  and  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices,  sent  FREE  on  request 
ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
* '  °  MechanU  St.  C’D  Jacimn,  Mich. 
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ICOLUNS  PLOW  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


TflAOe  MARK 

Acme! 


"Acme”  Planters  do  it  just  ^  msistcrco 
right— cheaper  and  better  than 
other  ways.  “Acme”  Planters  have' 
served  growers  faithfully  for  years. 

Good  Planting  Easy 

It’s  as  simple  as  walking  to  plant 
with  an  “Acme.”  Sold  by  good 
dealers  everywhere.  For  your 
protection  look  for  the  “Acme” 
brand  on  every  tool. 

FREE  POTATO  BOOK— Write  for 
this  valuable  book  today.  Full 
of  money-making  ideas  for  po¬ 
tato  growers.  Address 
Dept  21 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

TraTvse  CHr,  MiehigaD 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertiliier  Is  useless  on  sour  soil — ^it  must  have  lime.  3 
The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 

'Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 

The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  16^  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

Noholes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  iOfl  to  10,000  „  , 

lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from  J 

car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 

SPREADSJI6i'~ 


What  about  your  soilf-yourcropsT 
Are  they  ttg  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  he?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — rositivo 
BOW  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
sml  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO.. Inc. 

Dept  273  Peoria  Illinois 


Sugared 

Sehumaeher  Feed 


For  Health-For  Large  Production 
For  Economy  -  For  Profits 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  meets  the  needs  of  the  dairy 
cow  and  the  dairy  farmer. 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  ideal  as  a  ration  for  the 
entire  dairy  herd.  Start  your  young  calves  on  it.  Grow  and 
develop  the  yearlicgs  on  it.  Build' up  the  dry  cows  and 
springers  with  Make  your  milking  herd  most  profitable 
by  Its  liberal  uo# 

Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  essentially  a  scientific  blend 
of  choice  products  of  com,  oats,  wheat  and  barley  with  the 
nght  amounts  of  molasses  and  mineral  compounds. 

It  is  very  palatable— Cows  relish  it.  It  is  highly  digestible 
^Cows  thrive  on  it.  It  is  varied  —  Cows  continue  to  like  it. 
It  is  rich  in  carbohydrates— Cows  need  it.  It  is  economical— 
Dairymen  make  money  with  it. 

Blackburn  College  Farm,  Carlinville,  Illinois 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sirs:  “Here  at  Blackburn  College  we  have  a  milking 
herd  of  seventeen  pure  bred  Holsteins  which  we  feed  for 
maximum  production. 

“I  have  always  ground  and  mixed  my  own  feed  until  I  dis¬ 
covered  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  because  I  believed  it 
cheaper  and  better.  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  has  nothing 
in  it  but  feed  and  I  consider  it  the  purest,  finest  feed  there  is 
on  the  market.  I  have  fed  it  to  our  herd  here  at  the  college 
for  almost  a  year  and  from  the  first  have  had  very  remark¬ 
able  results  as  is  proved  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  cow  in  the  picture  is  a  three  year  old.  She  is  being  fed 
8  pounds  of  Sugared  Schumacher  per  day  with  some  supple¬ 
mentary  feeds.  Her  milk  record  for  March  was  2,473  lbs.  of 
milk  which  is  phenomenal.  This  production  I  attribute  prin¬ 
cipally  to  good  care  and  to  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed,  which 
is  the  basis  of  her  ration. 

“As  long  as  The  Quaker  Oats  Company  put  into  Sugared 
Schumacher  Feed  the  quality  they  are  now  putting  into  it  and 
I  have  cows  to  feed  I  shall  never  be  without  it.” 

M.  H.  ALEXANDER,  Farm  Superintendent. 

Suggested  Rations 

With  alfalfa  or  good  clover  hay,  feed  Sugared  Schumacher 
Feed  straight.  With  mixed  clover  and  grass  hay,  feed  Sugared 
Schumacher  Feed  combined  with  an  equal  amount  of  Boss 
Dairy  Ration.  With  timothy  or  grass  hay,  feed  one  part  of 
Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  combined  with  two  parts  of 
Boss  Dairy  Ration.  o 

The  Quaker  Qafs  ({>mpany 

Dept.  1676  Address— Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Debem  with  the  Keystone 


Dehorn  yoar  cattle  in 
the  modem  hnmane 
way.  No  crushing — a 
single  stroke  does  the 
work.  Dehorned  cows 
and  steers  are  gentler  and  safer. 

The  Keystone  is  sold  on  a  money-bacic 
goarantee.  We  also  make  Keystone 
Bull  St^s.  Write  for  circular. 

MS.  SCULLY 

Bex  1 24  Pomeroy,  Ps» 


POWER  MILKER 


Complete 


iM) 


READY  TO  MILKl 

WHEN  YOU  GET  IT' _ 

S«od  for  son,..  42“  *® 
tIon»!  offor  I  Milk  rrrjsBDEOH 
18  to  40  COW8  sn  h«ar->eu7.  Cocia 
Dothfnf  toiDstall.  Easy  to  cleaa. 
lilllks  cfao  hoinaa  way— aasy  an 
^  the  cows.  30  Days  Trial-* 
10  Year  GoaraBtee— Caali 
or  Easy  Tarms—a  yaar  to 
Write  far  FREE 
Book,  '*How  to  Jadire 
Milkers'’.  Get  yours  newl 


Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.  Box  607  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 


Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Highest 

Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 
Made  from  the  Centuries  old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir. 

The  only  silo  on  wliich  you  can  get  those 
famous 

INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 

Write  now  for  Special  Winter  Discounts 
INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  16,  Meadvllle,  Pa. 
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What  Shall  We  Do  About  The  League?! 


{Continued  f. 

The  only  possible  solution  was  to 
get  city  markets  for  Class  1  milk.  To 
get  these  markets,  the  League  could  do 
just  one  of  two  things.  They  could  go 
into  the  distribution  of  fluid  milk  on  a 
large  §.cale  in  New  York  City  or  they 
could  do  as  they  have  done,  form  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  one  of  the  big  distributing  com¬ 
panies. 

League  Cannot  Distribute  Miik 

Those  who  would  have  the  League  go 
into  business  in  the  city  on  a  large  scale 
simply  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  to 
League  farmers  would  be  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibitive.  There  is  complaint  now  about 
the  large  deductions,  but  these  deductions 
would  be  mahy  times  larger  were  the 
League  operating  a  big  distribution  busi¬ 
ness.  Furthermore,  the  handling  of  milk 
in  the  city  is  a  great  technical  business— 
a  business  handled  by  men  like  Loton  Hor¬ 
ton,  President  of  Sheffield’s  and  Harry 
Cronk,  of  Borden’s,  who  have  spent  a  life¬ 
time  in  learning  its  many  complexities. 

It  will  impossible  for  the  League  to 
develop  within  a  short  space  of  time  men 
of  a  similar  type.  The  League  has  lost 
money  steadily  on  many  of  its  country 
plants  and  much  of  its  country  business. 
It  is  not  a  part  of  common  sense  to  re¬ 
frain  from  plunging  into  any  more  busi¬ 
ness,  particularly  on  a  large  scale,  until 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  farmers  can 
manage  efficiently  what  tliey  already  have 
started?  There  are  many  other  reasons 
why  it  would  be  foolhardy  for  the  League 
to  attempt  city  distribution  at  tlie  present 
time. 

But  I  repeat  that  it  must  have  city  outlet 
for  Class  i  milk,  anl  if  it  cannot  operate 
that  outlet  itself,  there  is  but  alterna¬ 
tive  left,  and  that  is  to  cooperate  with  a 
big  distributing  company  who  will  do  the 
operating  and  take  the  responsibility  for  it. 

Borden  Alliance  May  Be  Dangerous 
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weighted  pooled  price  which  the  dairymen 
receive  each  month  and  the  larger  weighted 
pooled  price  which  they  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  had  all  of  the  milk  been  sold  at 
the  ^  announced  classification  prices.  For 
instance,  if  3’^ou  take  the  number  of  pounds 
in  each  class  and  multiply  it  by  the  price 
for  each  class,  and  average  your  answer, 
you  will  ^et  a  considerably  larger  pooled 
price  per  hundred  than  the  League  act¬ 
ually  pays.  This  fact  has  been  made  the 
basis  for  intimating  that  the  management 
is  dishonest.  We  stated  above  that  the 
League  management  foolishly  laid  itself 
open  to  criticism  by  not  coming-out  months 
ago  and  clearly  explaining  what  makes 
this  difference  in  prices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  is 
easilj'  accounted  foi-.  A  small  part  of  the 
difference  the  poolers  will  get  bacli'"  in 
their  thirteenth  check;  adjustments  of 
freight  rates  account  for  some  of  it.  But 
the  biggest  item  between  what  the  pooled 
price  should  be  and  what  it  actually  is, 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  League  has 
not  been  able  to  sell  the  milk  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  its  own  plants  at  classified  prices. 

For  instance,  the  classified  price  for 
milk  on  the  terminal  platforms  of  New 
York  City  may  be,  for  example  $2.50. 
But  the  League,  in  order  to  meet  outside 
competition,  may  have  actually  sold  a  lot 
of  its  milk  from  its  own  plants  at  say 
something  like  $2.00. 

'Members  Need  Facts 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  go  into 
further  details  on  this  subject,  but  I  will 
simply  say  that  before  poolers  accept  the 
statements  implying  dishonesty,  they  should 
ask  the  League  management  for  full  state¬ 
ments  of  the  facts  as  to  why  this  discre¬ 
pancy  on  the  pooled  prices  exists. 

Now  I  havqjbeen  talking  about  mistakes 
but  no  fair  review  of  the  League  situation 
can  be  written  without  speaking  of  re¬ 
sults.  * 


Now  there  may  be  danger  in  sucli  close 
cooperation.  I  am  not  saying  that  tliere 
is  not.  I  think  the  League  officers  will 
admit,  if  you  were  to  ask  tliem,  that  there 
is  some  danger.  But  let  us  be  fair  and 
above  all,  let  us  be  practical  and  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  else  was  left  for  them  to  do? 
Personally,  I  do  not  get  alarmed  about  the 
danger  either.  The  Borden’s  are  con¬ 
stantly  extending  tlieir  outlet  in  the  city 
for  Class  i  milk.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  less  country  plants  than  they  had 
five  years  ago.  Thej’  increased  their  city 
markets  by  purchasing  the  city  plants  of 
the  big  milk  companies  which  the  League 
recently  bought,  and  their  markets  have 
also  been  extended  very  rapidly  by  the 
increase  in  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
caused  by  a  constantly  growing  population 
and  by  people  using  more  milk. 

Borden’s  Must  Have  Milk 

WPIAT  DOES  THIS  MEAN?  It 
means  that  the  Borden’s  is  just  as 'de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  Dairymen’s  League 
farmers  for  their  milk  as  those  farmers 
are  upon  Borden’s  for  an  outlet.  It  works 
both  ways.  There  might  be  a  time  in  the 
surplus  season  when  the  Borden’s  could 
get  along  for  a  brief  period  without 
League  milk ;  but  for  the  most  part  of  the 
year,  it  would  ruin  them  to  try  to  bring 
fluid  milk  for  any  length  of  -time  from 
outside;  and  at  these  periods  of  shortage 
when  milk  is  scarce,  the  Borden’s  would 
36  unable  to  get  it  from  Sheffield  or  any 
other  distributing  company  because  those 
companies  would  have  to  have  their  own 
supply  for  their  own  markets. 

I  believe  that  dairymen  should  watch 
most  carefully  and  should  have  full  access 
to  the  facts  of  all  relations  between  their 
organization  and  the  Borden’s  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts  Company.  If  they  do  this,  there  is 
ittle  to  los^  and  much  to  gain  by  reason¬ 
able  cooperation  between  the  big  distribu¬ 
tor  and  the  producers. 

Why  The  Pool  Prices  Differ 

Another  great  criticism  of  the  League 
is  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  average 


Outstanding  Results 

One  of  the  outstanding  results  of  organ¬ 
ization  is  that  the  League  has  furnished  its 
meinbers  with  an  insured  market.  Literally 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  in  this 
territory  because  of  the  failure  of  milk 
dealers.  There  is  scarcely  a  community 
that  has  not  suffered  from  this  kind  of 
loss  at  one  time  or  another.  It  must  be 
said  of  the  League  that  it  is  careful  about 
doing  business  with  dealers  who  are  not 
financially  sound,  and  in  the  rare  case 
when  there  are  failures,  the  loss  is  spread 
over  the  entire  membership  so  that  any 
particular  member  is  insured  against  what 
might  be  nearly  his  personal  ruin  if  his 
particular  dealer  should  go  into  bankruptcy. 

Under  the  subject  of  guaranteed  market, 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned  also  that  a  tre¬ 
mendous  effort  has  been  made  by  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  League,  even  at  the  expense 
of  hauling  milk  long  distances,  to  insure 
every  member  a  regular  market,  even  when 
the  local  plant  was  suddejily  closed  by  the 
dealer. 

Farming  Is  Recognized 

Another  result  of  organization  that  will 
be  of  great  benefit  in  years  to  come  is  the 
recognition  of  agriculture,  of  farming,  and 
of  the  farmer,  by  the  dealer,  by  the  general 
public,  and  by  the  state  and  national  gov¬ 
ernments. 

You  remember  the  story  of  a  committee 
of  farmers  who  were  told  by  the  dealers  to 
“GO  HOME  AND  SLOP  THE  HOGS.” 
I  have  known  something  personally  of  this 
milk  business  for  some  j'ears,  and  I  know 
that  tliat  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  dealers 
and  even  of  the  public  toward  farmers 
did  exist.  “You  take  what  we  want  to  give 
you  for  your  product  and  mind  your  own 
business  as  to  what  we  do  with  it.”  That 
was  the  spirit  in  the  old  days.  It  was  the 
idea  in  the  state  capitols  and  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  too. 

But  that  day  is  forever  gone.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  there  was  more 
recognition  of  the  farmer  and  his  prob- 
{Contlnued  on  Page  124) 
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When  wintry  blasts  howl  around 
the  eaves — and  grain  prices  are 
soaring — what’s  a  good  silo 
worth  to  you? 

A  big  reservoir  full  of  succu¬ 
lent,  milk  and  meat  producing 
feed— grown  at  low  cost  on  your 
own  farm. 

Why  not  make  up  your  mind 
now  on  that  silo  question.  De¬ 
cide  Ti^ht.  Get  the  silo  that 
eaves  the.  valuable  juicis,  pro¬ 
tects  against  frost,  saves  you 
time  and  work,  and  lasts  for 
years.  The  silo  that  experienco 
proved  the  most  silo  per  dollar. 

Big  Hasidsome 
Catalog 

A  big  book  on  silos.  Tells  you 
all  the  facts  you  want  to  knov/. 

Liberal  Discounts  for  cash  and 
early  orders. 

Time  payments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N. Y, 

UNADILLA 
SIIX>S 


,Ai^  yon  fo** 

IngmUk  and" 
valuabla 
caivas  be- 
Eause  of . 
Jontagloui 
w  -mi-  V  ^Abortion?  I 

Why  Birctw  thfsi  (Xn«a9ie  to  eentinaa  wbftn  roq 
can  now  set  Dr.  Bekbb's  Abortiok  BACTTEStN 
direct  ana  use  it  yourself.  The  Beebe  treat-  ] 
inent  has  been  used  suceossfuUy  bjr  veterinar-  i 
ians  for  over  ten  years.  80  why  experiment?  < 

Made  under  U.S.  Veterinary  I^censeNo.  !?•  . 

>s8.c^  thfi-.U,  S.  Dept,  of  Airricutture.  j 

SoldunderCERTlPlCATEOF  ASSURANCE— every  i 

nurehaae  covered  bv  individual  certificate  In-  | 

0urinirmoneyl>acl(  tor  evefydoBSthttT  faiw*  I  oii* 

FREE— Dr.  Beebe's  Short  Course  IrnkrriC  I 

How  to  detect  and  succeaafully  treat  Cob*  I 
taffious  Abortion.  Written  In  plain  laa-f  ABnOTu^^l 
ffuasre.  Yours  for  the  asking;.  f  ‘ —  nff^  | 

Also  FREE  LABORATORY  BLOOD  TEST  f 

that  tells  positively  whetiier  your  cowa  '§  oa  J 

are  infected  or  not.  Address  I  I 

_  BEEBR  LA^BATORIES,  Ine 
B  Pftpt.  A  .4Y  St.  Paui»  Mlno, 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
onr  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  tha 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

F.CO^^oaiY  silo  &  MFC.  CO. 

Bet  607-B  Frederick,  Sid. 


There  is  a  way  out 
i  Send  for  the  neuf  boob 

^ioe  Stock  in  ikeEasi 

bi/ Philip  RPark 
Sent  free  to  any 
ifartner  Write  to-doj 

(Z>-Pesrk(S^6f/ard  & 

R  K  ft'HERTTt  AVC  BUFFAtO.  «  t. 


RAISE  TOY  DOGS  FOR  US 
We  supply  breeders  and  pay  $25  to  $50  for 
puppy  you  raise.  Send  $1  for  doff 
contracts.  FISHER  BROS,  241 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


How  I  Bought  My  Bull 

Henry  MoRGESxnAU,  Jr. 

IN  the  January  17th,  issue,  of  American 
Agriculturist  I  told  something  about 
my  experience  with  prepotent  herd 
sires  during  the  last  eight  years. 

After  the"  death  of  our  last  herd  sire, 
HENGERVELD  HOMESTEAD  DE 
KOL  4th,  I  immediately  began  advertis¬ 
ing  that  I  was  desirous  of  purchasing 
another  prepotent  herd  sire.  I  got 
very  few  answers  to  my  advertisements. 

A  recent  bulletin  giving  a  comparison 
of  Holstein  Friesian  sires  based  on  the 
average  mature  equiva,lent  fat  produc¬ 
tion  of  their  daughters,  written  by  C. 
W.  Turner  and  A.  C.  Ragsdale  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  gave  me  a 
splendid  list  of  about  100  of  the  leading 
Holstein  herd  sires.  After  finding  out 
through  Secretary  Houghton  which 
of  these  herd  sires  were  dead,  I  imme¬ 
diately  got  in  touch  with  the  owners 
of  the  living  sires  on  the  chance  that 
they  might  be  willing  Xp  sell. 

To  my  great  surprise  very  few  were 
willing  even  to  consider  the  sale  of  any 
of  these  really  great  bulls.  While  this 
W'as  very  discouraging  to  me  personal¬ 
ly,  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  owners 
of  these  bulls  realized  the  value  of  a 
prepotent  herd  sire.  Finally,  in  despera¬ 
tion,  I  decided  to  go  to  Waukesha 
County,  Wisconsin,  so  well  advertised 
as  “cow”  county. 

Waukesha  a  Great  Cow  County 

On  arriving  at  Waukesha,  I  imme¬ 
diately  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Garvins 
of  the  Waukesha  County  Holstein 
Friesian  Association,  and  he  ^  and  I 
started  out  on  a  two  days’  hunting  trip 
for  a  bull.  You  certainly  have  to  take 
off  your  hat  to  Waukesha  County  and 
the  Holstein  organization  that  they  have 
built  up  there.  While  I  believe  that 
there  are  many  localities  in  the  State 
of  New  York  that  have  just  as  good 
Holsteins  as  they  have  in  Waukesha 
County,  the  trouble  is  that  they  are  not 
organized  to  bring  the  interested  buyer 
and  seller  together  readily.  The  Wau¬ 
kesha  County  Holstein  Association  is 
certainly  unique  in  that  the  member¬ 
ship  fee  is  nominal,  and  they  rely  en¬ 
tirely  on  their  commissions  derived  from 
sales  to  support  the  organization. 

They  must  sell  a  lot  of  cattle  because 
they  are  able  to  keep  two  high  class  men 
going  as  well  as  three  or  four  girls  in 
the  office.  One  of  the  interesting  things 
that  was  brought  to  my  attention  at 
Waukesha  County  is  that  such  a  thing 
as  a  scrub  bull  is  unknown.  Every  bull 
in  use  in  Waukesha  County  Is  pure  bred. 
Travelling  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
county,  you  cannot  help  but  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  quality  of  not  only  the 
pure  bred  herds,  but  also  the  grade 
herds. 

Something  For  Easterners  To  Study 
I  came  away  with  the  impression  that 
it  seems  ridiculous  that  in  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  which  today  has 
over  10,000  accredited  herds,  more  than 
any ’other  state  in  the  union,  there  is  no 
organization  functioning  to  promote  the 
sales  of  pure  bred  stock  similar  to  the 
one  in  Waukesha  County.  The  only 
effort  that  I  am  aware  of  made  by  the 
various  pure  bred  associations  to  help 
their  members  dispose  of  surplus  stock 
is  an  occasionally  state  auction  sale.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  big  oppor¬ 
tunity  for ‘the  Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Ayrshire  Breed  Associations  to 
study  the  Waukesha  County  Associa¬ 
tion  and  try  to  do  something  of  similar 
nature  on  a  state-wide  basis  here  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Garvins  and  I  covered  400  miles'in 
two  days  over  Wisconsin’s  wonderful 
system  of  perfect  concrete  roads  and 
visited  many  of  the  prominent  breeding 
establishments  in  Wisconsin.  My  pilot 
Icnew  just  where  to  go  and  what  was 
for  sale.  He  finally  took  me  to  the 
farm  of  H.  K  Dickinson  of  Ocono- 
mowoc  to  show  -me  some  daughters^  of 
a  bull  at  a  nearby  farm.,  WUiile  going 
through  Mr.  Dickinson’s  herd,  I  was 
(Continued  on  Page  128) 


stand  for 

One 

Minute 

l/some  one  scraped  the  butter  left  over  from  your  table  into  the  garbage  can 

after  each  meal  you  certainly  woffid  put  a  stop  to  it  “left-over^ 

Left-over  butter  must  be  saved  for  another  meal,  but  how  about  the 
butter-fat  which  your  present  separator  leaves  m  the  skun-m^ 
unusual  for  a  new  De  Laval  to  mcrease  the 

just  a  few  cows  by  a  quarter  to  a  pound  or  more  a  day.  Think  what  this  wouia 
mean  to  you  in  the  couree  of  a  year.^^  ^  ^  separator 

ever  made— skims  cleaner,  runs  easi»  and  lasto 
longer.  Among  other  new  features  and  refinements 
it  1^  a  self-centering  bowl  which  eUmmates  vibra- 
tion,  causing  it  to  run  smoother  easier,  it 
gives  you  a  rich,  smooth,  high-testmg  cream,  and 
pkima  cleaner  under  all  conditions  of  use. 

*>  $14^  FREE  Catalog  . 

_ ....  . 


Trade  Allowance 

Old  centrifugal  cream  separar 
tors  of  any  age  or  make  accep^d 
as  partial  payment  on  new  De 
Lavals.  Sold  on  easy  terms  from 


Bi^ance  in  15  Easif 

Monthly  Payment 


vvy. 

^  ••• 


a*'' 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Cnoniol  nfforWe  are  offering  choice  ot  two  buU 
xE®£l£LilII2I  c^ves  about  eight  months  old  for 

Price  $100.00 
Both  bulls  sired  by  May  Rose  bulls  and  out  of 
cows  either  on  test  or  with  official  record*.  Send 
for  pedigrees  and  description,  they  are  bargains. 
Herd  officially  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

OAKS  FARM  Cohasset,  Mass. 


(Vou  cani  expect  nte 
^to  show  a  %roJit 
when  udder  is  sore 


Chapped  or  sore  teats — or  any  discomfort  o 
the  udder — makes  the  cow  nervous  and 
causes  a  “holding  up”  ot  the  milk.  Milk  that 
you  ought  to  have  in  the  pail  fails  to  come. 

It  pays  to  keep  the  udder  and  teats  comfort¬ 
able — soft,  silky,  pliable.  Bag  Balm,  the  great 
healing  ointment  ought  to  be  used  at  the. first 
sign  of  chaps,  cuts,  bruises.  Inflammation  or 
Caked  Bag.  A  wonder-worker  In  any  conges¬ 
ted  condition  of  the  delicate  tissues. 

Keep  a  package  on  hand.  Big  10-ounce  can, 
60c,  at  feed  dealers,  general  stores  or  drug¬ 
gists.  Order  direct  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Association,  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndon ville,Vt.  > 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

“I  Saved  2S5fo  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E, 
Londiy ,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  also  savo. 
Wo  Pay  the  FroIsM.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  BepL  803  MUNCIE.  IND. 


jA-'  < 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


15th  Annual  Farmers’  Week  Sale 
Friday,  February  13,  1925 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A  first  class  offering  of  Holsteins,  malo 
and  female,  2  bulls  of  service  age  from 
30-lb.  dams. 

For  catalogues  address 

H.  H.  WING, 

Department  Animal  Husbandry 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

200  Fresh  Cows  and  Springers  of  extra 
quality  and  heavy  producers.  Tuberculin 
test. 

.  A.  F.  SAUNDERS, 

Telephone  1476  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


$25  Down  Buys 

Holstein  Bull 

A  Grandson  of 

Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka 
And 

Hengerveld  De  Kol 

This  young  bull  enhances  the  blood 
of  extremely  large  producing  and  trans¬ 
mitting  animals  from  every  side  of  his 
pedigree,  In  long  time,  as  well  as  short 
time  work.  The  sire  has  a  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  list  of  large  producing  daugh- 
ters.  and  he  is  from  a  30-lb.  four  year 
old  daughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka,  the  greatest  transmitting  son 
of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad.  The  dam 
has  a  21-lb.  three  year  old  record,  and 
her  sire  is  from  a  30-lb.  four  year  old. 

Write  tot  Parhatlars 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


—  • 
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A  GOOD 

Stave  Silo 
LOW  in  Price 


Superiority  of  workmanship  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  materials  make  Crasco  Silos  good 
for  unusual  service.  Made  of  selected 
tongue  and  grooved  stock  and  teund 
with  steel  rods.  Doors 
close  tight  and  open 
easily.  Convenient 
door  front  ladder. 

The  result  of  years 
of  experience  in  mak- 
,  ing  superior  silos  such 
as  the  Craine  Triple 
V/all.  Write  for  com. 


>1^EEP  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  in 
J\.  your  born — ready  for  emergencies.  For 
41  years  a  reliable  nnd  effective  remedy  for 
Spavin,  Capped  Hook.  Curb,  Splint,  Laryn¬ 
gitis,  Thoroughpin,  Quittor,  Wind  Galls, 
Poll  Evil,  Sprains,  Fistula,  Grease,  Barb 
Wire  Cuts,  Calk  Wounds, 

Treat  these  things  with  Gombault’s  Cauetio 
Balsam.  Directions  with  every  bottle.  V/on't 
•car  or  discolor  hair.  $1.50  per  bottle  at  drug 
stores,  or  direct  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
Lawrence -Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
'I  GOOD  FOR  HUMANS.  TOO  ( 


STOPS 

LAMENESS 


from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone,  Splint, 
Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar  troubles 
and  gets  horse  going  sound.  It  acts 
mildly  but  quickly  and  good  results  are 
lasting.  Docs  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  yorked.  Page 
17  in  pamphlet  with  each  bottle  tells 
how.  $2.50  a  bottle  delivered.  Horse 
Book  9  R  free. 


WiF.Y0UNG,lnC.,57SlymEnSI.,S|:r!rg(ie!d,lii'2SS 


‘My SngiKtfWill 

^e^rk  of 


Try  this  Rmai^table  Engine 


FREE 


The  Edwards  Farm  Engine  sella 


price.  No  otlier  engine  like  it.  1J4  to  6 
H.  P.  in  one  engine.  Change  pov/er  while 


running.  Efficient  at  all  powers. 

Fits  Every  Farm  Job 

Pumps,  saws,  grinds,  cuts  ensilage,  runs 
spray  rig,  concrete  mixer,  washer — any¬ 
thing  up  to  6  H.  P.  Portable.  Burns 
kerosene  or  gasoline.  No  cranking.  All 
moving  parts  enclosed.  Work  it  anywhere 
without  fastening  down.  Endorsed  by 
thousands  of  users. 

Clarence  RAtledge,  oC  Ontario,  sayst 

“Have  given  my  Edwards  four  years’  steady 
work  and  like  it  fine.  Runs  28-inch  wood 
•aw,  8-inch  grinder,  ensilage  cutter  and  does 
all  chores.  Have  had  ten  other  engines. 
The  Edwards  beats  them  all.”  Write  now 
for  full  description  of  Edwards  Engine,  low 
factory  price  and  details  of  free  trial  offer. 

For  Sssecial 


FREE  TRIAI. 
Mail  Coupon 
Now 


EDWARDS  MOTOR  CO. 

6  3  3  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio  _ 
Without  obligation,  send  complete  descrij^ 
tion  of  '“ngine,  also  free  trial  offer. 


Kame  — _ _ 


Addresa 


What  Shall  We  Do  About  The  League? 


American  Agriculturist,  reoruary  /,  i92S 


(Continued  from  Page  122) 


lenis  cn  the  part  of  everybody  than  right  and  to  stand  by  when  all  goes  well.  It 


now.  And  the  chief  reason  for  it  is  that  takes  a  man  of  fortitude  and  courage  to 
the  farmer  has  asserted  himself  collec¬ 
tively  and  demanded  his  place  in  the  social, 


economic  and  political  life  of  this  nation. 
Some  Cooperative-  Spirit 


see  anything  through  in  times  o,f  depression. 

Do  Not  Throw  Away  Property 

Speaking  specifically  of  the  Cooperative 
Association,  you  dairymen  have  twelve 


Out  of  organization  also  we  have  de-  and  a  half  million  dollars  invested,  for 
veloped  in  spite  of  our  unfortunate  quarrel-  which  you  hold  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
ling  and  bitterness  a  LARGE  AMOUNT  Bear  in  mind  that  when  you  are  criticizing 
OF  REAL  COOPERATIVE,  BROTH-  the  League,  you  are  talking  about  your 
ERLY  SPIRIT.  It  was  true  not  so  many  own  business.  Criticize  if  you  wish.  The 
years  ago  that  the  farmers  could  not  stick  foolish  idea  that  seems  to  be  prevalent  that 
together,  but  the  way  thousands  of  dairy-  one  cannot  speak  in  a  constructive,  critical 
men  have  stayed  by  the  League  through  way  of  cooperation  without  being  classed 

thick  and  thin — mostly  thin — is  one  of  as  an  enemy  is  absolute  nonsense.  But 

the  most  heartening  and  encouraging  things  nevertheless,  I  believe  that  you  should  talk 
in  my  experience.  Out  of  that  great  to  some  purpose  and  that  you  should  not 
loyalty  there  is  bound  to  come  some  allow  yourself  or  anyone  else  to  tear  down 
least  some  results.  _  ^  a  structure  without  having  something  to 

1  have  already  pointed  out  in  this  paper  put  in  its  place.  The  farms  you  own  are 
that  ther.e  has  been  for  the  most  part  good  not  paying  now.  yet  no  sensible  man  is 
management  o  the  League  s  finances.  It  moving  away  and  abandoning  the  property. 
IS  truly  remarkable  that  the  certificates  of  Neither  do  we  go  away  and  leave  a  sick 
indebtedness  have  been  maintained  so  near  horse,  or  a  sick  cow  to  die  without  making 

1  ,  .  effort  possible  to  save  the  animal, 

u  t  le  great  result,  that  of  actually  To  be  sure,  the  League  is  not  verv  satis- 

more  doLars  and  cents,  is  the  one  thing  factory  at  the  present  time,  but  some  of 

?HE  LE^GuVrArTfTHP  responsibility  may  be  yours.  Perhaps, 

,  FINAj^  considering  the  money  you  have  invested 

,  ■  abso  utely  impossible  to  it  in,  and  its  possibilities  for  good  or  evil, 

ac  ua  y  prove  jour  answer  to  this  ques-  you  have  not  been  attending  its  meetings 
ion  one  way  or  another.  But  in  my  and  giving  the  personal  attention  to  it  that 
opinion-which  is  bacued  by  many  think-  you  would  to  any  other  property  in  which 
mg  men  familiar  vuth  the  League  situa-  you  had  as  large  an  investment, 
lion  and  not  in  the  League — this  organiza- 

tion  does  stabilize  the  market  and  brings  Look  Before  You  Leap, 

to  eyqry  dairyman  in  this  territory,  whether  Also,  here  is  something  to  think  about, 
he  is  in  the  organization  or  not,  more  The  League,  through  its  arrangements  with 
money  over  a  long  period  of  time  than  Borden's,  has  been  increasing  its  outlets 
he  would  receive  were  there  no  organiza-  for  Class  i  milk.  These  outlets  have  for 

.  the  most  part  been  supplied  by  non-pool 

The  trouble  is  with  most  of  us  that  we  milk.  Therefore,  every  dairyman  who  can- 
are  so  apt  to  forget  the  teachings  of  his-  cHs  his  contracts  had  relieved  the  surplus 
tory.  Back  in  the  old  days,  there  was  to  some  extent  within  the  League  and  trans- 
hardly  ever  a  cooperative  creamery  estab-  ferred  it  to  the  non-pool  dealers  on  the 
lished  that  competing  dealers  in  the  same  outside.  This  may  mean  that  League  prices 
territory  did  not  immediately  begin  to  are  going  to  be  higher  in  the  future,  and 
offer  higher  prices  to  entice  the  cooperat-  non-pool  prices  lower.  To  be  sure,  when 
ing  dairymen  away  from  their  own  cream-  the  League  purchased  the  Clover  Farms 
ery.  Sad  to  relate,  that  policy  almost  and  other  companies  many  of  the  local 
alwaj-s  succeeded,  so  that  nearly  every  com-  dairymen  deserted  the  plants  and  trans- 
munity  in  the  dairy  country  has  had  some  ferred  to  non-pool  dealers.  This  will 
sad  experience  in  the  failure  of  a  cooper*-  increase  no  doubt  the  l^eague’s  overhead  in 
tive  creamery.  But  you  will  remember  that  operating  its  country  plants,  but  do  not 
as  soon  as  the  farmer’s  plant  was  gone,  forget  either  that  the  League,  through  its 
the  dealer’s  prices  went  down  to  the  same  alliance  with  Borden’s,  still  holds  the  city 
old  level  as  before.  outlets,  and  the  loss  in  the  operation  of 

the  country  plants  may  be  more  than  many 


Why  Dealers  Fight  Co-operation 


times  offset  by  the  gains  from  the  increased 


We  may  rest  assured  that  the  compara-  ^  the  gams 

tively  good  prices  which  some  non-pooling  ^  ^  , 

dealers  have  paid  have  not  been  the  re-  f ^ 

suit  of  anv  nhilanthronv  on  the  deHer.’  for  staying  with  the  organization, 


suit  of  any  philanthropy  on  the  dealers 
part.  They  are  rather  the  result  of  a 
policy  similarly  pursued  by  dealers  in  the 
old  days  of  defeating  a  cooperative  enTr- 
prise  which  might  in  time,  if  not  defeated, 
become  a  menace  to  their  biisines. 

When  we  are  thinking  of  the  discourag- 
ingly  low  prices  which  all  dairymen  are 
getting  at  the  present  time,  we  want  to 
remember  what  the  wheat  and  other  class 
of  farmers  have  gone  through,  and  to  bring 
to  mind  the  fact  that  the  last  three  or 


unsatisfactory  as  it  no  doubt  is  in  many 
respects.  A  general  desertion  at  this  time 
would  cause  a  great  loss  of  property  and 
even  a  greater  loss  in  faith  and  belief  in 
one  another  resulting  confusion  .and 
chaos  for  poolers  and  non-poolers, 

from  which  the  industry  would  not  recover 
in  many  years. 


We  Do  Not  All  Have  to  Be  in  One 
Organization. 


.SECOND:  If  you 


the 


-  -  -  . . ...  —  are  not  in 

four  years  have  been  the  worst  agricul-  League,  why  not  have  a  good  word  for 
tural  depression  since  the  early  nineties.  it?  And  if  you  are  in  it,  have  a  good 
Now  I  come  to  the  last  of  my  statement,  word  for  the  fellow  dairyman  who  is  try- 
to  answer  the  question :  What  shall  we,  ing  to  solve  his  problems  in  some  other 
both  as  poolers  and  non-poolers,  do  about  way.  No  one  in  this  world  has  a  mono- 
this  milk  situation  and  about  the  Dairy-  poly  of  all  of  the  right.  There  is  more 
mens  League  Cooperative  Asociation?  than  one  way  of  doing  a  thing.  If  we  can 
Again  I  repeat  that  it  is  for  you  and  stop  this  foolish  quarrelling  and  bitter- 
not  for  me  to  decide.  I  am  only  trying  to  ness  and  jealousy  among  ourselves  and  our 
give  some  suggestions  which  come  from  organization,  which  incidentaly  pleases  the 
long  and  painful  study  and  considerable  ex-  dealer  so  much,  perhaps  each  of  our  organ- 
perience  on  this  complicated  problem.  Here  iizations  can  In  time  contribute  from  their 
is  ray  program: 

(Continued  on  Page  12S) 

What  Shall  We  Do  About  It? 


BLUE  HEN  BROOD^ 

‘Mother’  Your  Chicks 
to  Greater  Profits 


The  Blue  lien  not  only  protects 
your  chick  investment,  but  raises 
your  chicks  to  healthier  birds. 
RiTaliiig  t  h  e  mother  hen  in 
perfectly  controlled  warmth,  it 
saves  you  time  .Slid  worry  by 
Its  simplicity  and  depend' 
ability  of  operation. 


LARGER  & 
HEAVIER 


^  $21.00 

than  other  brooders-  soodiidcaiacitv 
a  20%  extra  value.  (delivered) 
Quantity  production, 
due  to  the  boosting 
of  satisfied  customers  ^ 
makes  possible  these 
low  prices. 

Write  TODAY  for 
“Book  of  Brooder 
Facts.”  Free. 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User- 
Agents’ 
Plan 


$26.00', 


1000  chick  C3Mcit| 
(delivered)  ^ 


LANCASTER  MFC.  CO.,  XSs’ArP? 


Brmpffingpizi 


New, 

Low, 


- Easy.Pay- 

FSac*  Fall  year  to  pay* 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

Try  any  American  Separator, 


in  your  own  way,  a  four  rj'sA.  If  it. 
is  not  the  closest  skimmer,  easiest 
to  turn  and  clean,  and  best  Separ-- 
a  tor  tor  the  least  money,  return 
at  our  expense  and  every  cent 
received  promptly  refunded. 

'Write  now  Sost  free  catalog 

Low  prices  andLiberalEasy-pay-plaa 
We  ship  from  stock  nearest  you 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  20.0  Bainbridge,  N.  Y- 


Champion  ’i  95 
Belle  City  ^1“" 
140  Egg  Incubator  aao  Egg 


80  Egg  Incubator  $11. 95;  Hot  Water,  Coo* 

per  Tank,  Self-Recruloted.  $5.95  buys  80« 


per  Tank,  Self-Recrulnted.  $5.95  buys  80« 
Chlck;$7.9S  140-Chick;  $9.95  230-Chick 
Hot- water Brooder.Savo  $1.9S;0r(!er  bottr 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Breodar,  $19.95 
230  Size  Incubatorand  Brooder, $29.95 
SO  Size  inoubatsr  and  Brooder,  $15.95 


Express  Prepaid 

E.  of  Uockies  and  allowed  West. 
Low  Prices  on  Ccal  and  Oii  Can* 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  boo.i 
••Hatching Facto”  Jim  Roban,  Pres. 


■  ■  •■ftaxcning  racT'*'  -  jiin  xvwimwi,  *. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.  Bex  147  RacingjVWg. 


>ney  t _ _ 

fled.  Made  of  California 
Redwood,  covered  with 
galvanized  iron,  double 
walls,  airspace  between, 
I  built  to  last  for  years; 

I  J  deep  chick  nursery. hot  water  heat, 

I  copper  tanks.  Order  from  this  ad,  you  take  no  risk, 
j  money  back  if  not  pleased,  or  write  for  FREE  catalog, 
I  140  E-g— $13.85;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  $18.25 
j  260  Egg —  23.50;  with  Hot  Water  Brooder,  30.75 
1 140  Fgg  with  200  Chick  Canopy  Brooder.  22.S5 

j  260  Egg  with  300  Chick  Canopy  Brooder,  32.95 

I  IronciadincubatorCo  ,  Bm  95  Racine,  Wts. 


Keep  The  Hobby  Burning 


Don't  despair — when  birds  are  pale,  eat  well, 
go-light  or  “down  fiat”  Happy  Hen  Worm  Remedy 
will  save  them:  satisfaction  guaranteed:  $1.10  post¬ 
paid  Write  HAPPY  HEN  REMEDY  CO.,  Room  110, 
36  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FREIGHT  PREPAID 

Good  News!  Peerless  prices  still 
lower.  Peerless  quality  Higher  than 
ever  —  anil  we  pay  freight  any¬ 
where  on  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 
Roofing  and  Paints!  V/rite  now  for 
new  FREE  KM-nage  CATALOG  to 
PEERLFtSS  WIRE  &  EENCE  CO. 
Dept.  go()3  Cleveland,  Ohio 


AD 


FOR  SALE 


Phninn  CnnJ  *000  Iju.  100-day  Iiuproved 
onoiceoeeaijorn  Yellow  Dent:  500  bu.  Lancas¬ 


ter  County ^ure  Crop:  300  bu.  Early  White  Cap 
nearly  all  1923  Crop,  all  high  germination.  Write 
for  price.  Sample  and  Circular.  Order  early  to 
save  money. 

SHIILL  FARM.  Box  5.  Tiillvtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


FIRST:  STAND  BY  YOUR  ORGAN¬ 
IZATION.  That  statement  refers  not  only 
to  tlie  Lea-gue,  but  to  such  other  milk  or- 
organizatlons  throughout  the  East  which  are 
struggling,  painfully,  slowly  perhaps,  but 
nonc-the-Iess  making  an  effort  to  give  you 
a  little  relief*  in  better  milk  marketing 
conditions.  It  is  easj"  enough  to  be  a  friend 


""iJUky  Chicks  die  in  the  Shell 


This  vital  problem  in  hatching  has  baf¬ 
fled  poultry  raisers  for  years,  but  now 
their  causes  and  their  correction  have 
been  discovered,  L.  N.  Porter,  inventor  of 

SOFT  (MOIST)  HEAT 
INCUBATOR 


PORTER 


spent  30  years  In  studying  and  eiperl' 
mentlng  along  these  lines.  He  now  of¬ 


fers  to  all  interested,'  FREE  OF 
CHARGE,  a  treatise  on  this  subject. 
To  those  Interested  in  better  hatches  and 
stronger  chicks  this  treatise  will  be  most 
valuable.  His  literature  contains  Inter- 
esthig  and  accurate  Incubatrtr  compari- 
soits.  Shows  how  td  increase  poultry 
profits  and  treats  many  other  poultry 
subiects,  sent  free — but  write  today. 


Porter 


PORTER  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  2485  Porter  Bldg.,  BLAIR,  NEBRASKA 


American  Agriculturist,  February  7,  1925 

Books  on  the  Hens 

Stopped  a.  Lot  of  Leaks  for  Us. 

of  "Dur  W  E.  FARVER  because  they 
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OME  of'TJur  W.  i  ,,  ,11-0 

greatest  mistakes  Ohio.  f !  ^ 

in  the  care  and  way  that  would  bring 

handling  of  poultry  were  revealed  to  us  any  returns  on  the  too  high  valuation.  We 
through  the  careful  keeping  of  poultry  heard  a  preacher  say  that  a  mistake  is  ex¬ 
records.  For  some  years  Ave  kept  rec-  cuse  once,  but  hardly  when  made  twice,  so 
ords  of  our  poultry.  These  records  were  we  aimed  to  keep  our  second  inventory 
accurate  as  far  as  thev  went,  but  while  down  to  real  values. 

they  showed  the  income,  they  failed  to  Our  Anconas  sure  did  show  us  a  few 
show  the  leaks.  Then  about  threer- years  things,  when  we^  came  to  handling  them 
a<ro  we  began  to  keep  the  poultry  rec-  right.  We  hatched  a  bunch  of  chicks 
ords  offered  by  the  Extension  Depart-  and  also  had  another  lot  hatched  at  a  local 
ment  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  hatchery,  and  of  over  a  thousand  eggs, 
overseen  by  the  local  country  agent.  we  had  over  700  chicks.  When  fall 
That  year  our  record  was  complete  came  we  had  over  three  hundred  pullets 
and  full,  but  we  had  combined  the  ex-  and  a  bunch  of  cockerels  to  inventory, 
penses  of  the  entire  laying  flock  wdth  the  The  pullets  were  culled  pretty  hard, 
expenses  of  the  raising  of  the  chicks,  bringing  doAvn  the  number  to  less  than 
and  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  our  three  hmidred. 

County  Agent  wanted  to  know  some-  Then  the  pullets  were  inventoried  at 
thing  about  the  cost  of  the  chick-raising,  less  money,  the  figure  representing  what 
ve  Avere  at  sea.  We  couldn’t  tell.  So  w  could  have  .sold  them  for  as  laying 
tile  folloAving  year  Ave  kept  a  separate  stock.  We  learned  through  our  previ- 
record  of  our  chick-raising  venture,  and  ous  mistake  that  profits  may  be  made  to 
that  year  I  learned  more  about  raising  look  larger  on  paper,  and  that  this  Avill 
chick's  than  I  CA^er  believed  there  was  do  to  serve  as  a  winter  evening  pastime, 
to  the  entire  game.  ‘  it  will  not  buy  a  flivver  or  pay  a  note 

_  ^  1  on  the  farm. 

When  'An  Old  Saying  Did  Not  Work. 

,  .  r  .  1  j  "  Check  on  High  Price  Periods. 

About  that  time  Ave  felt  that  A\"e  need¬ 
ed  more  space,  but  we  could  not  see  our  The  total  expenses  of  this  lot  of 
way  clear  to  erect  a  neAV  poultry  house  chicks,  including  everything  that  right 
to  supplement  what  Ave  already  had.  fully  should  be  included,  amounted  to 
But  Ave  did  sort  of  overcome  the  high  nearly  $200.00.  We  might  go  on  and 
cost  of  everything  by  building  an  addi-  give  a  lot  more  figures  for  the  same 
tion  to  our  house,  Avhich  afforded  us  year,  the  year  before,  and  the  year  fol- 
more  room.  We,  also  provided  more  loAving.  We  might  tell  about  our  year 
outside  “run-Avay”  space  for  the  birds  old  hens,  but  space  forbids.  Our  aim 
to  roam  in  Avhen  the-Aveather  was  favor-  was  to  tell  a  few  things  records  have 
able.  We  had  also  provided  an  extra  taught  us.  We  Avish  to  include  a  bit  of 
number  of  pullets,  Avhich  filled  up  our  experience  as  to  the  selling  of  cockerels, 
record  sheet  and  ran  up  the  feed  bill  As  we  have  our  receipts  record  before 
Avithout  doing  much  to  fill  the  egg  bas-  us,  Ave  see  that  we  sold  broilers  in  June 
ket  or  pocketbook.  at  35  cents  a  pound.  In  July  it  had  drop- 

At  this  stage  of  our  poultry  A'enture  ped  to  25  cents.  In  August  they  sold 
we  also  learned  that  the  rule  of  “more  for  19  cents,  in  September  for  17  cents, 
hens,  more  profit,”  does  not  work  to  and  In  October  for  13  cents.  It  took 
the  same  profitable  end  each  time.  We  considerably  more  than  twice  as  much 
learned  that  it  takes  more  inA'estment  to  of  the  October  meat  to  bring  Avhat  a 
handle  the  larger  number,  that  disease  pound  of  the  June  meat  brought  us. 
spreads  faster,  and  the  problem  of  the  Each  October  bird  had  eaten  at  least 
under-developed  and  less  thrifty  pullet  twice  as  much  feed,  and  should  be  Avorth 
is  more  acute.  about  four  times  as  much.  We  Avould 

We  found  that  after  AA'e  kept  the  rec-  have  as  well  sold  the  little  felloAvs  in 
ords  a  Avhile  our  expenses  Avcre  much  June,  at  almost  any  price.  This  experi- 
greater  than  our  receipts,  and  this  dur-  ence  showed  us  that  early  hatching  is 


How  to  get  a  25  per 
Greater  Hatch 


cent 


ing  the  period  Avhen  we  should  have 
been  reaping  a  profit  from  the  fifty-cent- 
a-dozen  eggs.  Many  consider  the 
months  of  October,  November  and  De¬ 
cember  the  leanest  months  of  the  poul- 


the  foundation  sjone  of  all  success  and 
profit  in  the  poultry  industry. 

Records  Influence  Feeding  Methods. 

Of  course  we  learned  that  early  hatch- 
try  year.  Our  record*  keeping 'project  is  not  all.  For  a  while  Ave  hand-fed 

taught  us  that  unless  the  pullets  be  them,  but  this  was  too  much  a  task,  and 

brought  into  active  work  during  these  a  large  feeder  was  constructed,  as  Avell 
months,  and  especially  from  October  f  f  i^'-^mber  of  smaller  ones.  We  fed 
fifteenth  on,  there  is  going  to  be  a  sorry  both  scratch  grain  and  dry  mph  m  seli 
and  lean-appearing  summary  when  the  feeders,  thus  elnninating  the  labor  part, 
vear’s  work  is  tallied.  bad  chicks  to  do  so  wdll  as 

since  Ave  used  this  method. 

The  First  Lesson  Our  Records  Taught  Personally,  aa'c  would  not  think  of 

raising  chicks  without  sour  milk,  milk 
So  Qur  folloAving  year’s  leading  factor  in  anj'-  form.  Gallons  upon  gajlons  of  it 
resolA'ed  Itself  into  the  hatching  of  the  were  fed  our  chicks.  This  was  given  a 
pullets  early  and  croAvdIng  them  through  cash  value  of  about  fifty  cents  a  hun- 

the  summer  so  that  they  'Vv'ould  begin  dred  pounds.  This  may  be  high  for 

laying  in  October  and  continue  during  some  sections,  but  Ave  figure  that  sour 
the  period"  of  high  prices.  The  general  milk  Is  Avorth  Avhat  it  costs  in  chick- 
rule,  and  one  seldom  broken  is  that  egg  raising. 

prices  are  high  during  the  period  from  Cutting  this  short,  let  me  say  that 
September  to  January.  Record-keeping  from  the  experience  of  several  years 
taught  us  that  unless  Ave  get  into  the  we  have  gleaned  enough  information 
game  Avith  the  pullet  eggs  during  that  and  have  learned  so  much  from  our  mis- 
period  Ave  might  as  Avell  cease  being  poul-  takes,  that  Ave  Avould  advise  all  to  adopt 
try  enthusiasts,  for  there  is  little  to  be  some  system  of  accurate  record  keep- 
enthusiastic  over  unless  there  is  a  pro-  ing  and  KNOW  what  your  birds  are 
fit  balance  on  the  ledger  at  the  end  of  really  doing, 
the  year. 


There  is  certainly  nothing  that  will  so 
make  one  sit  up  and  take  notice  as  a 
record  staring  at  you  in  black  and  Avhite 
and  shoAving  Avhere  the  profits  are  com¬ 
ing  from  or  where  the  leaks  are  that  sap 
aAvay  your  profit.  The  old  saying, 
“What  you  don’t  knoAv,  j'ou  don’t  wor 


Did  Your  Hens  Go  To  Roost? 

PREVIOUS  to  January  24  I  read  of  a 
number  of  instances  Avhere  hens  were 
said  to  have  gone  to  roost  during  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  Frankly,  I  was  a  little 
sceptical  about  this,— from  Missouri,  so  to 


“  •  Aict  L  j  KJ  UL  vXWXi  L  V\  f  ^  V  v»  ax  h.  *  *  v/  *  x  '  *  J  £ 

ry  about”,  is  true,  in  some  cases, ‘but  not  speak.  At  the  ve^ 

1.V  1  •  r  1.  totality  is  said  to  be  only  about  tAvo  min- 

in  the  keeping  of  poultry.  •  ,  .  utes.  After  a  hen  starts  toward  the  roost 

Our  first  pullets  were  inventoried  too 
bigh,  because  they  were  not  worth  it,  (^Continued  on  Page  130) 


One  of  the  country's  greatest  poultry 
experts  announces  surprising 

results  of  recent  tests 

* 

Harry  R.  Lewis,  former  Professor  of  Poultry 
Husbandry,  New  Jersey  State  University,  and 
one  of  the  best  known  authorities  in  the  country, 
is  also  a  successful  commercial  poultryman.  He 
uses  his  own  flock  for  studying  important  prob¬ 
lems  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  flock  management. 

When  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  was  fi¬ 
nally  put  on  the  market,  in  response  to  a  demand 
for  a  Yeast  for  animals.  Prof.  Lewis  determined 
to  see  for  himself  just  what  it  would  do  in  in¬ 
creasing  fertility  and  hatchability  during  both 
normal  and  unnatural  breeding  seasons. 


TWO  tests  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  Lewis  Farms, 
Davisville,  R.  I.,  with  startling 
results. 

The  first  test  was  made  during 
March  and  April,  1924.  Two 
pens,  each  of  320  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  all  the  same 
age  and  quality,  v/ere  used.  Both 
pens  were  fed  the  New  Jersey 
laying  mash  and  scratch  feed. 


same  feeding  methods  were  fol¬ 
lowed  as  before,  with  one  pen  re¬ 
ceiving  Yeast  from  the  start. 

Nearly  Doubles  November 
Hatch 

Out  of  600  eggs  saved  for  hatch¬ 
ing  from  the  birds  not  receiving 
Yeast,  only  29.3  per  cent  hatched. 
But  out  of  750  eggs  saved  from 
the  Yeast-fed  pen,  54.5  per  cent 
hatched!  This  was  a  25.2  per 


The  only  difference  was  that  greater  hatch  from  the 

one  pen  waSffed  Yeast,  according  Yeast- fed  pen — almost 
to  directions,  in  both  wet  and 
dry  mashes.  Yeast  feeding  was 
started  tv/o  weeks  before  eggs 
were  saved  for  hatching. 

Results  Are  Conclusive 

Out  of  9,800  eggs  saved  from  the 
non -yeast  fed  pen,  only  59.5  per 


double  the  hatch  of  the  pen  not 
fed  Yeast!  This  shov/ing  was 
made  even  after  5  weeks  of 
forcing,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  late  in  November,  an 
unnatural  breeding  season. 

A  complete  report  of  these  tests 


cent  hatched.  But  out  of  10,300  for  increasing  the  fertility  and 
eggs  from  the  Yeast- fed  birds,  hatchability  of  eggs,  as  carried 
74  per  cent  hatched!— concla-  out  by  Professor  Lewis  at  his 
give  proof  of  the  value  of  Yeast,  farm,  has  been  prepared.  Send 
But  like  most  other  poultry-  for  a  copy  of  thb  booklet--it  3 
men.  Prof.  Lewis  has  had  diffi-  free.  Then  try  this  proved  new 
culty  in  getting  eggs  for  hatching 
during  tlie  fall  and  early  winter, 
when  production  is  generally  low 
and  conditions  are  most  adverse. 

What  v/ould  Fleisclimann’s  Dry 
Yeast  do  under  these  conditions? 


method  yourself. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
comes  in  1  lb.  and  23^  lb.  pack¬ 
ages,  25  lb.  kegs,  and  100  lb. 
barrels.  Your  dealer  should  be 
able  to  supply  you.  If  not,  order 


Two  pens  of  300  pullets  each  direct  from  us,  enclosing  check, 
were  selected  from  birds  hatched  cash,  or  money  order  wifli  the 
February  9,1924.  Both  pens  were  coupon  below .  The  Fleiscnmann 
put  under  lights  October' 1  and  Company,  701  Wphington 
forced  for  egg  production.  The  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


PRICES: 


1  Ib.  packages 
li  lb.  package# 
25  lb.  cartons 
lUO  lbs,  in  bulk 


Canada 
Cuba 
Porto 
U.S.A.  Rico 
$  1.00  $  1.20 
2.00  2.40 

18.50  22.00 

69.00  82.50 


CopyrlfiM,  1925,  The  rielschmna  Oi. 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-38 
701  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  327  So.  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  941  Mission  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  or  314  Bell  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

□  Please  send  me  your  new  bulletin  on  increasing  fer¬ 
tility  and  hatchability. 

□  Enclosed  find  $ .  Please  send  me  ... .  pound# 

Flcischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yea»t,  postage  prepaid. 


Name . ' . 

Address . . . 

Dealer’s  Name  and  Address 


Ample  electric  light  and  power  for  Farms,  Country 
Homes,  Cottages,  Camps,  Yachts,  etc. 


TfteNety 

IMpnoVi 


ffo  Buckfej  V>  ns 
Ho  v>  Mi 


Send  for  my  big  new  free  harness  book. 
..  ^  Walsh  No-Buckle 

daysfree  trial.  Useit— prove  for  yourgelf 
tost  It  IS  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle 
harness  b^use  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings 
to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them,  AmaziM 
sacceat — thousands  in  use  in  every  state,  ” 

Costs  Less — W ears  Longer 

Saves  repairs.^  Walsh  special  900  steel  testleather.  which 
is  explained  in  big  tree  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
horse.  Made  in  allstyles:  back  pad.  side  backer, 
•''** — balance  i 

paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Write  today  for  my  big  free  book,  prices 
easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail  only 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO, 

Its  Kesfe  Ave..  Mlliuraukei,  Wis- 


j  POE  SALK 

'  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

2  Roan  Registered  Belgian  Stallions.  One 
Is  6  years  old,  2nd  prize  winner  New  York 
Btate  Pair.  Dam  3  times  grand  Champion 
ever  all  breeds.  One'  a  4  year  old.  Sire 
©f  both  Grand  Champion  Chicago  Horse 
Bhow.  Well  broke.  Boy  can  handle  in 
harness  or  service.  No  use  for  them. 
Priced  to  sell.  Retiring  from  all  farm 
•perations. 

Spot  Fanil,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 


^ncrete  Mixes 

V  It  pays  to  put  down  concrete 
floots,sidewalks,founda:ions,etc., 
with  a  Kwik-Mix.  Turns  out  a 
whe^barrowful  a  minute.  Try 
•  Kwik-Mlx  Mixer  on  jo  days' 
trial.  Price  reduced. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
B'-DGER  KWIK-MIX  CO., 
1015  Clevdand  Ave-  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


__  Amerf^rtAgrfcuIfurlsl^  February 

News  From  Among  The  Farmers 


Buy  NOW— Direct  From  Factory- 
World  Famous  Model  H.  U.. 
1250  Watt  Capacity 

LALLEY-LIGHT 
and  POWER  PLANT 

Was  $625~Now  only  $345 

electric  plant  complete  with 
Willard  battery  only  $345 — direct  from 
ourfactory  if  you  act  promptly.  Simple 
to  install.  Approved  by  National  Fira 
UnderwTiters. 

Lalley  plants  of  smaller  capacity  for 
even  much  less  money.  We  have  a  unit 
to  meet  your  requirements.  Write  now 
for  free  literature  and  prices  on  all 
models — do  not  delay  because  a  price 
advance  may  be  necessary  any  day. 

LALLEY  LIGHT  CORP. 
1732  Rivard  Street 
Detroit,  Mich. 


AUOa’S  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS  GDIDES 

k  Up-to-date  information  in  handy 
\  form.  Easy  to  learn  oarp'  titry. 
1  Save  money  doing  your  own 
1  building. Make  moneydoingcar- 
pentry  work.  Audel's  Guides 
1  give  complete  instruction  on 
t  now  to:— ^se  Tools  and  Steel 
&  Square,  Make  Joints,  Draw 
,'and  Read  Plans,  Estimate, 
,  Frame  Roofs  and  Houses, 
w  Lay  putWork,  Build  Stairs,  Do 
'Saw  Mill  Work, Practical  Painting 
— with  thousands  of  Short  Cuts. 

16(W  Pages— 3700  Illustrations— 4  Numbersi 

Pocket  size.  Flexible  covers.  Gilt  Edge.  Easy 
to  read  and  understand.  Questions  and  an¬ 
swers  teach  mickly.  Coupon  gives  free 
amination.  No  money  now.  Nothing 
postman.  Payoniyifyouaresatisfi^.  y 


X  AIHI,  BUILDERS  GUIDES, 
4  nMbera.  If  satisfactory  I  will  send  ypu 
within  5  days  and  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  pai4 


Western  New  York  Notes— By  M. 

osusually  long  and  Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 

seeding  program.  I  went  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  my  general  plans  and  ideas  in 
miiid.  I  came  away  with  some  of  them 
verified  and  others  modified,  but  with  all 
in  more  definite  form,  and  with  addi¬ 
tional  information  which  will  cause  me 
to  take  precautions  to  insure  success. 
So  that  seed  order  has  gone  in,  too,  and 
this  much  of  the  season’s  planning  is 
done.— M.  C.  Burritt. 


WINTER— an 

steady  one — is  stiU  very  much  with 
os.  To  the  continued  cold  and  ice  has 
been  added  since  the  last  notes  were 
written,  nearly  a  foot  of  snow.  These 
conditions,  while  they  do  not  prevent 
all  outdoor  work,  keep  it  down  to  the 
minimum.  So  the  cutting  wood  and 
pruning  are  mostly  w'aiting. 

It  is  a  time  to  get  the  inside  desk 
work,  some  of  which  is  so  necessary  to 
intelligent  farming  noivadays,  done. 

There  is  the  census  blank  to  fill  out,  and 
the  income  tax  statement  to  make, — the 
latter  simply  to  satisfy  the  inquisitive 
tax  collector,  for  few  farmers  have  to 
pay  any  income  taxes  these  days. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  things 
to  be  done  now  is  to  determine  the 
crops  and  rotations  and  the  seed  and 
fertilizer  supplies  needed  for  the  corn¬ 
ing  season.  Of  course  on  a  well  man¬ 
aged  farm  there  are  usually  well  estab¬ 
lished  rotation  plans;  but  it  is  surprising 
how  often  these  have  to  be  modified  to 
meet  seasonal  vagaries,  crop  failures, 
changing  prices  and  other  factors.  And 
with  these  modifications  and  with  a 
varying  manure  supply,  come  necessary 
modifications  of  seeding  and  fertilizer 
application, 

*  *  * 

Just  as  I  was  thinking  that  I  must  get 
in  my  order  for  seed  and  fertilizer,  came 

a  notice  of  a  farm  bureau  community  ,  x,  . 

meeting  at  which  the  chief  speaker  w^as  hr^^xi.  ^  ohowing  states: 

to  be  Professor  John  Barron.  I  had  al-  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 

most  said  Farmer  John  Barron  because 
he  has  kept  in  such  close  touch  with  his 
own  farm  at  Nunda,  and  he  knows 
farming  so  intimately,  that  he  is  really 
more  of  a  farmer-teacher  than  a  pro¬ 
fessor. 

He  was  to  talk  on  a  fertility  program  -  o - 

and  an  alfalfa  campaign.  Just  the  thing,  D  RESIDENT  Coolidge,  in  a  message 
I  said  to  myself!  I’ll  go  and  maybe  to  Congress,  has  urged  that  body  to 
get  some  help  with  my  own  problems!  take  immediate  action  upon  a  report  of 
The  meeting  apparently  hadn’t  been  the  Commission  on  Agricultural  Legis- 
very  well  advertised,  for'  the  attendance  lation.  The  main  feature  of  this  report 
was  small,  but  most  of  the  men  were  is  the  recommendation  that  there  be 
there  for  definite^  help — and  got  it.  I  created  a  federal  cooperative  marketing 
never  attended  a  more  helpful  and  prac-  board  for  the  supervision  of  voluntary 
tical  discussion.  'Government  standardized  cooperative 

*  ♦  ♦  marketing  organizations.  In  addition  to 

Of  course  acid  phosphate  is  the  basis  this,  it  is  also  recommended  that  there 
of  our  fertility  program,  following  as  be  a  modification  of  the  Agricultural 
we  do  the  recommendations  of  the  col-  Credits  Act,  a  revision  of  .the  tariff  for 
lege  of  agriculture  which  has  made  an  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  and  the  leasing 
unbiased  study  of  the  problem  in  the  of  public  domain  for  grazing  and  other 
light  of  present  conditions.  He  showed  remedial  measures  to  benefit  the  farmer, 
how  acid  phosphate  used  as  a  supple-  The  President’s  message  expresses  his 
ment  to  manure  not  only  meets  presentdesire  that  Congress  give  this  report 
requirements,  but  by  promoting  legume  inimediate  action,  urging  that  the  pro¬ 
growth  adds  to  the 'supply  of  nitrogen  Posed  legislation  be  enacted  before  Con- 
in  this  cheaper  form  and  eventually  in-  S^'^ss  adjourns  March  4th. 
yields  permanently.  We  use 


Child  Labor  Amendment  Killed 
By  Vote  Of  Thirteen  States 

A  CCORDING  to  the  Associated 
Press,  the  Child  Labor  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  has  been  defeated, 
barring  possible  reconsideration,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  proposal  has  been  re¬ 
jected  in  either  one  or  both  of  the 
Houses  of  the  Legislatures  or  by  refer¬ 
endum,  in  thirteen  states.  According  to 
the^  Constitution,  an  amendment  must  be 
ratified  by  three-quarters  of  tlie  forty- 
eight  states.  An  adverse  vote  in  thir¬ 
teen  states  makes  this  impossible.  Fif¬ 
teen  State  Legislatures  have  acted  upon 
the  amendment  California  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  were  the  only  states  favoring  the 
proposal.  In  Massachusetts  the  pro¬ 
posed  Amendment  was  rejected  by  ref¬ 
erendum  last  November.  The  Amendment 
was  rejected  by  one  or  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislatures  in  the  following  states: 


Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Ohio, 
Washington  and  Delaware. 


C.  Burritt 

to  whomever  it  deems  advisable.  Pror^ 
ions  were  made  in  each  lease  whereby 
it  can  be  cancelled  on  short  notice.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  leases,  tlie 
League  will  receive  a  return  of  6  per 
cent  on  its  investment,  plus  5  per  cent 
depreciation  on  buildings,  and  10  per 
cent  depreciation  on  equipment. 
Agreement  Mad«  on  Dairylea  Brand 
According  to  agreement  with  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company  also,  that  company  agrees 
to  market  Dairylea  milk  for  the  Associa-. 
tion  and  to  pay  therefor  a  license  fee. 
The  company  agrees  to  maintain  Dairy¬ 
lea  markets  within  a  specified  territory 
during  the  terms  of  the  lease  and  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  must  turn  back  to  the 
Association  the  brand  name  Dair3dea  and 
the  markets  agreed  upon.  This  trade 
name  still  remains  the  property  of  tlie 
League. 

This  arrangement,  the  League  an- 
Bounces,  will  mean  the  elimination  of 
the  entire  selling  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  organization,  which 
should  result  in  a  big  saving  in  expenses. 
The  manufacturing  plants  have  also 
been  a  steady  loss  under  League  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  ceasing  of  these  oper¬ 
ations  should  help  to  reduce  expenses. 
The  organization  states  that  getting 
rid  of  these  manufacturing  plants,  to¬ 
gether  with  securing  control  of  larger 
outlets  for  fluid  milk  through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Clover  Farms  and  Evans  Dairy 
means  the  actual  beginning  of  the  solv¬ 
ing  of  the  Leaguers  surplus  problem 
and  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  League 
milk  for  Class  1  price. 


President  Coolidgre  Puts  Farm 
Aid  Up  To  Congress 


Sow 


QUALITY  SEEDS 
At  Advantageous  Prices 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected 
seeds;  having  a  worth-while  reputa¬ 
tion  for  results.  Join  the  thousands 
who  annually  reap  a  satisfactory 
harvest  from  K.  &  W.  Seeds. 

$2.50  worth  for  $2.00 

SPECIAL  $4.00  “  “  $3.00 

OFFERS  $7.00  «  “  $5.00 

$1.25  “  “  $1.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk). 

.  Select^from  our  illustrated  catalog 
No.  125,  We  mail  FREE  immediately 
on  request.  What  address,  please? 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
Established  1838  Portland,  Maine 


Name..., 

Address. 


Occupation. 

Keference... 


'  2A234 


creases  ^ -  ^ - — 

manure  on  corn  and  bean  ground  and 
apply  200  to  300  pounds  of  acid  per  acre 
as  a  supplement.  We  also  use  200 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  on 
oats, 

V  ♦ 

Questions  and  discussion  brought  out 
the  necessary  modifications  of  this  pol¬ 
icy  for  special 'crops,  such  as  cabbage 
and  tomatoes,  and  special  conditions, 
such  as  lack  of  manure  and  previous 
treatment.  These  always  emphasized 
the  fact  that  high  analysis  goods,  such 
as  a  4-12-4  and  5-10-5,  for  example,  are 
the  best  buy,  because  they  furnish  the 
additional  elements  needed  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  with  a  minimum  filler  and 
in  addition  the  ever  needed  acid  phos¬ 
phate  at  a  relatively  low  price.  So  from 
Barron’s  recommendations  and  my 
neighbor’s  experiences  and  practice  as 
developed  in  the  discussion,  I  went  home 
with  my  fertilizer  program  definitely 
formulated  for  the  year,  and  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  it  Is  up-to-date  and  sound. 
Our  local  agent  has  my  order  for  March 
delivery.  This  meeting  alone  had  a  cash 
value  of  more  than  the  price  of  my 
farm  bureau  membership,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  its  educational  value  and  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  qualified  approval. 


The  federal  cooperative  marketing 
board  will  consist  of  five  members;  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  three  others  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  from  commod¬ 
ity  organizations.  “This  boafd,”  the  re¬ 
port  says,  “would  be  able  to  use  all  the 
facilities  of  all  Government  departments 
and  interlock  all  problems  of  agriculture, 
both  those  of  production  aqd  those  of 
distribution.” 


FENCING 


We  manufactiire  a  readf 
made  Cedar  Kcket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence  —  Inter¬ 
woven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  —  or  Plain  —  made  la 
3  «  4  ft  heights.  For  cEckens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Le^ue  Sells  and  Leases  Plants 

A  T'THE  last  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Dairymens  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  the  Board  voted  to 
sell  or  leave  five  of  the  large  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  owned  by  the  Association. 
The  Burke  and  Whitesville  plants  were 
sold  to  the  Borden  Company  to  take  ef¬ 
fect  February  1st;  the  Milton,  Troy,  and 
Cooperstown  plants  were  leased  to  the 
Borden  Company  to  take  effect  Febru¬ 
ary  15th, 

The  League  announces  that  with  \he 
plants  that  were  leased,  provisions  were 
made  whereby  the  Borden  Company 
will  receive  at  all  times  all  pooled  milk 
available  in  the  territory  tributing  to 
these  locations,  the  League  retaining 
the  right  to  direct  its  milk  wherever  and 


_  .  100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog.  ’ 

HEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO., _ BURLINGTON.  H.  JL 

Saws  loos— Falls  Trees-ri 
^  *  —  ^Buzzes  Branches 

y^Does  Beit  WorlsJ 


W^TcarGDapa) 
fSI  \aa(ea  ^  Caafe; 
^  lorEaat  Tariafe* 

,  One  Man^^S> - 

I  Saws  1 S  CordsaDay! 

-Easy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Sawl  Wood 
SPu  for  $8  a  cord  brings  owner  $45  a  day  Um 
S  H*  P*  Ensina  for  other  work  Wheel  mounted— 
jasy  to  move.  Saws  faster  than  10  men  Shipped 
froznfactoryornearestof  10  Branch  houses  Wnto 
tor  FREE  Book— “Wood  Encyclopedia**— today* 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING.  CO. 
^^Rooi^^l^Mage^Bldgj^Pittsbm^h^a. 

Bam  Equipment  For  Sale 

Seven  Calf  Pens  Five  Box  Stalls 
Two  Stallion  Stalls,  nearly  new 

Onc-half  price.  Retiring  from  all  farm  operatiMWi 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 


^buencan  Agriculturist,  February  7,  1925 

Reviewing  the  Latest  EasternMarkets 


"  MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
^ces  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League 
daring  the  month  February  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  tone  of  aoi  to 
*10  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is 
to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  prices 
mnttoned  belozv  are  not  received  by  the 
former,  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  prices  dealers  pay  td  the  League, 


Class  1  Fluid  milk . . . . $3.07 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream  2.20 


Class  26  Ice  cream  2.25 

C^lass  2C  Soft  cheese  ............  ^^15 

Class  3 A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk . 1.90 

Qass  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ....  1A5 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American .  1.65 

Qass  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
imd  American  cheese  quotations  oa  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 


The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 


Class  1  . $3.07 

Class  2  . . 2.20 

Qass  3  . .  1.75 


Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
*nd  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Q>op- 
Irative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.80 

Class  2  ........... . . .>”.1. . . 2.20 

Qass  3A  .  1.80 

Class  3B  . 1.75 

Interstate  Producers 
The  New  York  State  Milk  Producers 
Association  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
Ibe  price  is  $2.29.  , 


NO  CHANGE  IN  BUTTER 


There  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  but¬ 
ler  market  from  what  it  was  last  week. 
At  the  close  of  the  week  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  24  there  was  a  hopeful  feeling  that 
something  better  was  ahead,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  fresh  receipts  were  consid- 
isrably  below  expectations.  This  would 


Color  Your  Butter 

^'Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  Tbat 
Golden  June  Shade  which 

Brings  Ton  Prices 

Before  dmmln* 
add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  t  e  each 
sallon  a  t  eream 
and  oat  of  your 
chum  comes  batter 
of  O  o  1  d  e  n  Juno 
shade.  **X>andelion 
Batter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and 
Ueed  for  SO  years  by 
Doesn’t  color  butter- 
Tasteless.  Largre  bottles  cost  only 
cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Wrlta 
free  sample  bottle. 

ells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Tt. 


tlonal  food  laws. 
Wiire  creameries. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  E.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

$58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

FARMS  FOR  SALE _ 

$750  Get  New  York  Farm 
Horses,  12  Cows  and 

poultry.  Implements,  tools,  hay.  tom,  fadfler,  tte., 
■leaded,'  194  acre?  conyenient  busy  depot  town;  100  acres 
fields,  pasture,  estimated  160,000  ft.  Umber,  augar 
mlety  fruit;  aubstantial  9-room  bouse,  large  bam, 
ted  bam,  poultry  bouse.  Low  prleo  $2600  for  all,  only 
JfSO  needed.  Detalls-ps.  64  Kg  Illus,  Bargain  Catalog. 
WR.  STSOUT  FAR*  ACEHCY,  1501  lauH  St,  low 
ei*y. 


have  made  it  possible  to  clear  some  of 
the  accumulations.  Things  were  look¬ 
ing  upward.  Oa  Tuesday,  the  27th, 
posting  of  receipts  showed  slightly  over 
17,000  tubs,  which  as  the  Price  Current 
put  it,  “took  a  little  starch  out  of  the 
market.”  It  had  the  effect  of  checking 
any  speculative  buying  and  caused  a 
more  conservative  feeling  among  other 
classes. 

There  has  been  considerable  buying 
on  the  part  of  chain  stores  and  receivers 
have  lost  no  opportunity  to  sell.  They 
have  not  made  any  concession  in  price, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  buyer’s  mar¬ 
ket. 

Creameries  scoring  higher  than  ex¬ 
tras  are  worth  from  38j4c  to  39c,  while 
92  score  goods  are  bringing  from  2>7^c 
to  38c.  Creamery  firsts  (90  to  91  score) 
are  quoted  from  37c  to  37j4c,  while  88 
to  89  score  are  worth  36c  to  36j4c.  The 
balance  of  the  market  on  lower  grades 
runs  from  33c  to  35  ^c. 

CHEESE  TRADING  FAIR 

^e  cheese  market  is  holding  its  own. 
It  is  still  maintaining  its  firm  tone,  de¬ 
noting  confidence  in  the  situation.  Not 
a  whole  lot  of  excitement  is  noticeable, 
but  trade  is  fair.  In  short,  things  are 
quiet,  but  moving  right  along  steadily. 
Prices  are  the  same  as  they  were  the 
last  week.  Fancy  held  whole  milk 
state  flats  are  still  bringing  from  25j4c 
to  26c,  while  average  run  goods  are 
worth  from  24c  to  2Sc.  Held  under¬ 
grades  are  bringing  from  19c  to  22c. 
These  prices  are  the  same  on  both  white 
and  colored  goods.  Prices  in  the  west 
are  still  above  a  parity  with  New  York 
City  on  held  goods. 

EGG  PRICES  SUFFER  SLUMP 

The  sensitive  condition  that  we  called 
attention  to  during  the  last  few  weeks 
made  itself  quite  evident  during  the 
week  closing  January  24,  when  prices 
took  a  decided  slump.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  market  began  to  break  on  the 
22nd,  but  it  did  not  reach  its  full  force 
until  the  following  week.  It  was  due  to 
a  combination  that  always  ends  the 
same.  Receipts  have  been  increasing 
from  southern  and  western  points,  and 
inasmuch  as  retail  prices  have  been  held 
at  a  fairly  high  level,  consumption  has 
not  been  as  it  should  be.  A  decline  in 
price  is  bound  to  follow  these  conditions. 
Another  thing  that  has  been  working 
against  nearby  eggs  is  the  market  on 
Pacific  Coast  whites.  Bidding  at  the 
auctions  has  not  been  up  to  standard, 
and  when  buyers  can  get  Pacific  Coast 
whites  at  60c,  we  cannot  expect  a  much 
higher  price  for  nearby  whites. 

Inasmuch  as  the  market  is  getting 
all  of  the  eggs  it  wants  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  we  will  see  and  sustained  advance 
in  the  egg  market  any  more  this  season. 
We  are  now  coming  into  our  spring 
production.  There  is  no  question  but 
when  hens  are  beginning  to  respond,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  heavier  receipts. 

As  has  been  true  of  the  past  several 
weeks,  fancy  brown  eggs  are  meeting 
good  demand.  In  fact  fancy  brown  eggs 
at  this  writing, __  January  29,  are  worth 
63c,  compared  to  62c  for  the  fanciest 
nearby  hennery  whites.  Those  grades 
of  whites  below  the  fanciest,  vary  any¬ 
where  from  58c  to  61c.  Nearby  gather¬ 
ed  whites  are  worth  from  57c  to  58c, 
while  pullets  are  worth  from  55c  to  56c. 
Fancy  nearby  hennery  browns  are  worth 
62  to  63c,  while  gathered  goods  are 
bringing  anywhere  from  55c  to  61c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED 

The  strong  tone  in  the  live  poultry 
market  that  was  reported  last  week  has 
continued.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sit¬ 
uation  has  become  more  acute  and  there 
is  a  real  shortage  of  live  poultry.-  In 
face  of  the  sitiration  the  trade  has  fore¬ 
gone  the  practice  of  charging  premiums 
for  extra  fancy  marks,  which  practice 
has  been  ruled  out  for  the  duration  of 
the  embargo.  Fancy  yellow  skinned, 
smooth  legged  fowls  are  worth  36c  to 
38c.  If  stock  is  at  all  fancy  it  will  bring 
38c  readily.  Leghorn  fowls  are  worth 
from  33c  to  35c.  This  is  about  10c  better 
than  Leghorns  were  able  to  bring  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Fancy  smooth  legged  colored 
chickens  are  worth  from  35c  to  38c,  while 
average  run  chickens  are  bringing  32c. 

The  Long  Island  duck  growers  have 
been  shooting  in  spring  ducks  rather  free¬ 


ly  and  prices  have  been  reduced  to  3Sc 
to  widen  every  possible  outlet.  It  will  be 
seen  that  when  consumers  can  buy  Long 
Island  spring  ducks  for  35c,  tliey  are  go¬ 
ing  to  think  twice  before  they  are  going  to 
I>ay  for  a  fowl.  However,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  men  are  only  shipping  in  about  600 
ducks  a  day,  it  doesn’t  mean  a  great  deal 
in  a  city  of  4  or  5  millions. 

Rabbits  have  also  taken  a  firmer  to»«  in 
view  of  conditions  in  the  poultry  trad*  and 
have  advanced  to  30c  to  35c  a  poun«^  It 
is  hard  to  make  any  prediction  in  rabbits, 
the  market  is  up  and  down  like  a  jumping 
jack.  One  day  it  is  high,  and  in  a  day  or 
so  it  will  be  just  the  opposite.  Shipments 
are  so  irregular  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  may  or  may  not  happen. 

Special  Notice  to  Express  Shippers 

State  quarantine  regulations  prohibit  the 
return  to  country  points  of  any  live  poultry 
crates  tliat  have  been  shipped  to  New  York 
City.  This  is  being  enforced  rigidly. 
Every  day  sees  large  numbers  of  coops  de- 
stroy'ed,  while  some  receivers  are  piling 
hundreds  of  crates  high  along  the  street 
or  in^he  lofts  of  West  Washington  mar¬ 
ket.  In  order  to  avoid  any  further  losses, 
shippers  are  urged  to  use  one  way  coops 
exclusively,  as  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
any  change  in  present  regulations  in  the 
near  future.  In  other  words,  do  not  ship 
stock  in  fancy  crates,  but  use  make-shift 
equipment  that  does  not  cost  you  too  much. 

NO  PEP  TO  POTATOES 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  potato 
market  in  New  York  City  still  shows  no 
pep.  New  York  City  has  had  a  consider¬ 
able  spell  of  weather  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tlie  city 
has  only  been  receiving  about  two-thirds 
as  many  potatoes  as  normally,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  would  be  something  stir¬ 
ring,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  One  thing 
is  quite  true  and  that  is  there  is  no  peddler 
trade  to  speak  of.  Lots  of  time  when  crops 
are  heavy,  as  is  the  case  with  potatoes  this 
yeai%  peddler  trade  is  used  to  float  lots 
of  tbe  suff  out.  But  with  so  much  snow 
and  bad  going,  peddlers  have  been  few 
and  far  between.  The  only  exception  in 
the  market  is  in  the  case  of  Maines.  They 
have  boosted  their  asking  price  to  $1.40  a 
hundred  bulk  delivered  in  New  York  City, 
and  $2.35  to  $2.40  for  potatoes  in  150 
pound  sacks  delivered  in  Harlem.  The 
city  prices  are  below  these  figures.  States 
are  anywhere  from  $1.15  to  $1.25  deliver¬ 
ed.  Farmers  down  on  the  East  End  of 
Long  Island  are  getting  anywhere  from 
$2.25  to  $2.30  F.  O.  B.  loading  points.  It 
is  funny  just  how  the  potato  market  is  go¬ 
ing.  Arrivals  are  certainly  not  too  heavy. 
It  looks  as  though  the  housewives  In  the 
city  are  not  using  as  many  potatoes  as  is 
their  custom.  Something  is  certainly  radi¬ 
cally  wrong. 

BEAN  MARKET  QUIET 

After  the  sudden  snap  upward  in  the 
bean  market,  things  have  again  quieted 
down  on  most  varieties.  The  undertone 
and  general  sentiment  in  the  market  seems 
to  be  firm,  although  values  have  not 
changed  at  all.  In  fact,  pea  beans  have 
weakened  a  little  on  the  fancier  marks. 
Last  week  pea  beans  were  worth  from  $7 
to  $7.23.  ■  They  are  pretty  weak  at  $7.25, 
and  common  goods  can  be  bought  at 
$6.75,  Red  kidneys  are  still  holding  their 
strong  position,  bringing  from  $10  for 
common  goods,  up  to  $11.50  for  fancy 
marks.  White  kidneys  are  dull,  although 
the  feeling  in  the  market  may  be  said  to 
be  steady.  As  a  matter  of  fact  In  some 
quarters  a  little  better  price  is  being  paid 
for  white  kidneys.  Last  week’s  quotations 
were  marked  by  a  range  of  $g  to  $9.50, 
while  this  week  values  run  from  $Q.2t  to 
$9.75.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  white 
kidney  market  is  not  very  popular,  and 
trading  has  not  been  at  all  excit^insr.  Mnr- 
rows  are  just  the  same,  bringing  from  $g 
for  common  stuff  to  $10.25  for  choice  bags. 

CABBAGE  NO  HIGHER 

The  cabbage  market  stays  just  the  same 
that  it  has  been  for  the  past  week  or  so. 
Country  prices  are  still  around  $17  or  $18 
F,  O.  B,  At  least  those  are  asking  prices, 
A  lot  of  fellows  in  the  city  are  offering 
$15,  but  there  are  not  many  confirmations 
at  that  figure.  There  is  little  likelihood 
of  prices  going  beyond  this  point  In  the 
near  future,  because  there  seems  to  be 
plenty  of  cabbage  to  be  had  at  the  prices 
quoted. 
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Make  Your  Roofs 
Last  a  Lifetime! 


Positively  that!  Th« 
wonderful  Seal-Tita 
method  renews, 
preserves,  ana 
makes  your  old, 
wornout  roofs  wa¬ 
tertight.  One  appli¬ 
cation  lasts  10  years. 
Write  today  for  this 
great  money-savins 
roofing  offer. 

NO 

Money 

Asked 


Not* 

Paint 


We  send  yon  everything  yon  need  tc  stop  all  roof 
leaks  without  asking^on  to  send  a  single  penny.  No 
C.O.D.  No  notes.  Pay  four  months  later  ft  our 
material  proves  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 

BBS  m  Don’t  put  off  another  day  finding 

ontall  about  this  wonderful  way  oz 
soIvlDg  all  your  roof  problems. 
We'll  make  yon  an  offer  so  liberal,  so  clear,  so  sur¬ 
prisingly  unprecedented  that  you  simply  MUST  take 
advantage  of  it  at  once.  Don’t  wait  for  rain  to  ro- 
mind  you  that  your  roof  leaks.  Write  TODAY  I 

Monarcli  Paint  Co.  Cleveland,  0. 


The  Larsesi  Operator  of  Aufo  and^  _  . 
TractorTrainingShops  in  theU,S.,wiil  train  >2y(oran-t 
Auto  Experts  posilioa  Earn  from  ^3,000.2?  a  year  up.  in  the' 
fastest-growing  business  in  the  world.  You  can  do  it. ' 
BIG  FIRMS  DEMAND  M' SWEENY-TRAINED  MEN 
No  limit  to  your  opportunities  after  you  finish 
.  my  course.  M'Sweeny-lrained  men  MAKE  GOOD. 

WRITE  tODAY  FOR  W  «’U>  PAV  YOUH  RAILROAD  FARE 
SO  FREE  auto  BOOKS  AND  BOARD  YOU/ 

[iHECRCAraTsivaAi _ ^  _  , 

^offEREVERmoe 

AUVOMOTIVt  S  ELECTRICAL  TlffilNINC 

SKops 

[DEPT.  aitV  WRITE  SHOP  NEAREST  'W 
Oncinnait.O.  Chicaeo,  ill.  Cleveland,  Q. 
^Ih&Walnut  517S.Lof!m  1615  E.  Z4fh.. 


[ASK  ABOUT  MY  SPECIAL  HOME  TRAINING  PLAN 


Every 
Piece 
4  Yards 
or  S^ore 

Ho 

Toweling 
or  Scrim 


Of  the  fine  textiles  tve  get  from 
the  big  mills,  many  pieces  are  too 
small  for  ou®  wholesale  garmena 
manufacture.  At  lowest  faetorn 
price— 14  or  K  what  you  would  ordi¬ 
narily  pay— you  can  have  loveliest  selectioa 
of  newest,  most  durable  patterns.  Assorted 
colors.  Full  n  yards;  4  to  6  yard  pieces. 
Splendid  Material  for  Dresses,  Aprons, 
Shirts,  Play  Suits,  etc. 

Each  piece  fresh,  clean.  Order  from  this  ad  and  ws 
Will  send  you  Absolutely  Frae  a  Fine  Embroidarad 
Collar  and  Cut!  Sat. 

SEND  NO  MONEY—  ^ 

When  packaire  nrrivoa  firxvo  postman 

J1.98  and  a  few  cents  for  postosro. 
f  70U  aro  not  entirely  eatisfied 
vil!  rotum  entire  purchase  price* 

MERLE  MF3.  CO. 

S46outh  RIvor  Street*  Aurora*  III* 


Look 
for  This 
Tag 


on 

Steel 

Wheels 


today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fit  any  run- 1 

ning  gear.  _  _ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


200— Pigs  For  Sale— 200 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Berkshire 
and  Chester  Cross.  All  good  healthy  pigs 
six  to  seven  weeks  old,  $4.00  each;  eight 
weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  I  will  'ship  from  one 
to  fifty  C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass 


100 — Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale — 100 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Cheater 
and  Berkshire  Cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$5  each;  and  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
All  large  growthy  pigs.  No  charge  for 
crating.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Ail 
pigs.  C,  O.  D.  on  approval. 

WALTER  LUX 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


DUROCS— PUREBRED  PIGS 

Healthy,  rigorous  stock.  Shipped  on  approyaL  Alsa 
bred  gelts,  bred  sows  and  a  fine  service  boar.  CIrade 
Guernsey  cows  and  heifers,  to  freshen  soon.  Calve*  and 
a  registered  bull. 

WALTER  SCHEOLER,  Catskllt,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agricultmist 
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Ready  with  your  Kodak 

There’s  a  real  thrill  to  the  picture  that 
breaks  on  the  scene  without  warning.  Out 
comes  your  Kodak;  quickly  and  easily  you 
bring  it  into  play  and — the  picture  that 
found  you  prepared,  soon  finds  a  place 
in  your  album. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.^0  up. 

Catalog  at  youx  dealer  s,  or  by 
mail from  us,  on  request. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


WestifM^le  Radios  receive  concerts  from 
coast  to  coast  with  enough  volume  to  fill 
your  house  with  music.  ^  simple  that 
cliilclren  operate  as  well  as  grown-ups.  F ew 
controls.  Westingale  are^most  efficient 
and  powerful  "sets  made.  You  save  money 
buying  direct  from  manufacturer.  Only 
natioimllv  known  parts  used. 


Reporis—Farm  Talks 

Stations  in  allparts  of  the  country  broadcast 
farm  information  severa  1  times  daily.  Money 
saved  by  up-to-datef  arm  marketrepcrts  more 
than  pays  for  your  radio  set.  Entertainment 
and  amnsement  are  on  the  air  all  the  time., 
Y our  first  cos  t  is  y  odr  last.  You  liear  world  ’a 
bestartistsFREE.  Do  not  buy  anything  ia 
radio  until  you  have  our  latest  booklet,  sent 
on  request.  Tells  all  about  various  types 
radios.  All  sets  in  beautiful  black  walnut  fin- 
tsh  cabinets,  at  lowest  prices. 


STUBS  • 
STUBS  ■ 
4TU&S  > 


$16.85 

S1.05 

29.8S 


Saad 


Agents  Wanted— Bny  At  Cost 

Big  profits  in  radio,  everyone  wants  a  set.  You  can 
make  $50  to  SICO  weekly  in  spare  time.  Each  dem¬ 
onstration  makes  a  sale.  No  competition,  t.  )  ve 
lowest  prices.Writeforcompleteinformation.a^nt’s 
pricelist.  Youbuyallaccessoriesatjobberdiscount. 
Send  today  for  catalog  and  sample  set 
WESTiN^aALS  ELECTSIO  CO. 


108  Vf.  Chicago  Avo.  Dept.  6  Cblc&go,  (ii. 


^a^dl  10©  Other 
vaSuabSe  Premitsms 

This  practical  Howe  Radio  Receiving  Set,  » 
E veready  Flashlight, Watch,  or  your  choice  of  \ 
100  equally  valuable  premiums — or  50%  cash 
commission— Sor  selling  only  SO  packets  of 
iny  sure-to-grow  seeds  at  10c  each. 

SATCSFACTION  GUARANTEED 
Send  no  money,  i  trust  you.  What’s 
1  morel— my  offerabsolutclyasrep- 

a**T?*;  i-esented.  Seeds  sell  easily.  So  jfiA 
write  NOW  for  30  packets  / ijs 

is  “  ^  bigFREE  catalog, 

)  /  3  KUHNS,  the  Seed Mmi.  I  (rj*- ;« 

a  Eastern  Seed  Co.  E 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Deot.  A-1  - 


>  RUSSIAN  SPRIN6F1EE.D  SPORTiNQ  RIFLE 


KATURAl  leaf  TOaACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs,  $2.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25:  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay 
when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free.  FARMERS  TOBACCO 
UNION,  D.  1,  Paducah.  Ky. 


Cut  Your  Own  Hair — Easier  Than  Shaving 


You  do  not  need  any  experience  or  practice  to  use  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR 
CUTTER.  It  comes  to  you  ready  for  instant  use,  and  five  minutes  after  you  receive  it 

you  can  have  your  hair  cut  better  than  it  was  ever  cut  before. 

The  DUPLEX  will  cut  as  close  or  trim  as  long  as  you  wish  It  to.  No  clippers  cr 
scissors  are  needed  with  the  DUPLEX;  It  finishes  the  work  co-mpletely.  It  cuts  the  front 
hair  long  and  the  back  hair  short.  Trims  around  the  ears,  etc. 

In.side  of  a  very  short  time  you  will  have  to  pay  $2.00  for  the  DUPLEX.  The 

price  today  Is  $2.00,  but  while  our  present  stock  lasts  we  will  accept  this  advertise¬ 

ment  the  same  as  $1.00  Cash.  Out  it  out  and  send  It  with  ONLY  $1.00,  and  we 
will  send  you  the  DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC  HAIR  CUTTER  ready  tor  Instant  use;  postage 
paid,  to  any  address.  SEND  TODAY 

Agents  Wanted.  DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  130,  Detroit,  tUch. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  7,  1925 

What  Shall  We  Do  About  The  League? 

(Continued  from  Pape  124) 
experience  some  part  of  a  new  program 
under  which  everybody  can  work  for  solv¬ 
ing  our  marketing  difficulties. 

If  Directors  Do  Not  Please  You,  Why 
Not  Change  Them? 

THIRD :  Study  your  laws  and  by-laws, 
and  all  of  the  facts  available  regarding 
your  organization,  be  sure  you  attend  your 
meetings  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
what  your  directors  are  doing  for  you, 
do  not  be  stampeded  into  voting  for  them. 

Perhaps  some  new  blood  in  your  leader¬ 
ship  is  one  thing  that  is  needed.  But  let 
us  be  fair  about  it.  You  certainly  have  no 
right  to  stay  home  and  grumble  about 
things,  or  about  the  officers,  if  you  have 
made  no  real  effort  to  acquaint  j’ourself 
with  the  facts,  and  particularly  if  3'^ou  have 
not  attended  the  meetings. 

The  League  has  been  criticized  for  being 
a  centralized  organization.  Some  central¬ 
ization  of  authority  is  necessary  to  the 
success  of,  any  organization  and  anyway, 
members  have  not  begun  to  use  a  tenth  part 
of  the  local  power  they  have  in  their  or¬ 
ganization  to  bring  about  changes  in  of¬ 
ficers  and  policies.  Until  this  local  power, 
which  you  already  have,  is  used,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  lack  of  success  rest 
squarely  on  the  membership  and  there  is 


this  battle  for  better  markets  and  the  most 
that  v.e  can  hope  for  its  a  step  at  a  tim^ 
Let  us  not  expect  the  impossible. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion'  that  the  future 

Lastern  territory  was  never  brighter  than 
It  IS  right  now.  We  have  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world  for  fluid  milk  within 
practical  shipping  distance.  Population 
-nd  resulting  consumption  are  increasing 
ly  leaps  and  bounds.  On  the  other  hand 
four  thousand  cows  a  month  are  being  con¬ 
demned  and  killed  in  New  York  State  be¬ 
cause  of  bovine  turberculosis.  Conditions 
are  such  that  the  marginal  dairymen,  those 
men  who  pay  no  attention  to  putting  their 
business  on  a  practical  basis,  are  being 
rapidly  weeded  out. 

W'ith  the  cpming  of  better  dairying  times, 
and  will  tHe  added  experience  which  we  are 
gaining  all  of  the  time,  our  different  mar¬ 
keting  organizations  are  going  to  improve, 
and  the  Eeastern  dairymen  can  therefore 
look  forward  to  slowly  but  surely  improv¬ 
ing  returns  from  their  business,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  higher  standard  of'Iife  and  more 
happiness  for  themselves  and  their  families. 


little  sense 
control. 


in  hollering  for  more  local 


Stop  the  Dual  Capacity  Policy. 

FOURTH  :  Demand  that  your  directors 
slop  serving  in  a  double  capacity,  that  of 
officer  and  employee.  I  have  attended  many 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  I 
know  that  they  have  their  ears  close  to  the 
ground  listening  to  public  sentiment  in  their 
own  districts.  I  know  that  if  at  your  next 
local  and  county  meetings  you  introduce 
a  resolution  demanding  that  when  a  di¬ 
rector  liecomes  an  emploj’ce  he  resign  as 
a  director,  such  demand  will  be  quickly 
heeded.  I  repeat  to  j’ou  very  seriously 
that  I  know  of  no  one  action  that  will 
benefit  vour  organization  more  than  this. 
AND  AGAIN  I  SAY  IT  IS  YOUR  RE¬ 
SPONSIBILITY. 

Demand  Information. 

FIFTH :  Pass  resolutions  in  your  local 
and  country  meetings  demanding  the  writ¬ 
ten  facts  with  details  regarding  policies 
and  work  of  your  organization,  and  let 
this  information  include  a  detailed  yet 
simple  accounting  of  monej’  spent  or  in¬ 
vested  in  salaries,  milk  plants  or  other  prop¬ 
erty  and  of  moneys  received  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  the  same.  I  think  that  such 
moneys  have  been  well  handled  by  the  di¬ 
rectors.  My  only  point  is,  it  is  your  right 
to  know  how  they  were  handled.  Do 
not  be  put  off  b}’  the  excuse  that  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  facts  puts  information  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  enemies  get  most  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  anyway,  and  you  do  not.  Again 
it  is  your  responsibility.  You  will  not 
get  this  information  until  you  demand  it. 

Demand  Needed  Modification, 

SIXTH :  Let  your  directors  understand 
that  you  are  in  favor  of  modification  of 
policies  and  details  which  do  not  affect 
fundamental  principles  when  time  and  ex¬ 
perience  show  that  some  of  the  policies  and 
details  inaugurated  when  the  Cooperative 
Association  was  organized  have  proved 
themselves  impractical.  Some  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  contract,  for  instance,  would 
not  have  greatly  impaired  the  efficiency  of 
organization  and  would  have  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  in  a  larger  number  of  dairy¬ 
men.  'When  a  pioneer  is  blazing  a  trail 
and  finds  one  path  impenetrable,  he  must 
back  up  a  little  and  turn  a  little  side¬ 
ways  to  get  around  the  impossible  barrier. 

Better  Times  Ahead. 

SEVENTH:  Let  us  have  a  little  more 
patience  and  charity.  Copperation  never 
will  be  any  panacea.  No  organization  can 
bring  about  a  millenium  nor  save  a  man 
from  his  own  bad  farming.  Progress 
through  all  history  has  been  discouragingly 
slow.  We  have  a  great  problem  to  solve  in 


How  1  Bought  My  Bull 

(Continued  from  Page  123)  , 
tremendously  impressed  by  a  group  of 
heifers  in  one  end  of  his  barn.  Upon 
inquiring  I  learned  that  they  were  the 
daughters  of  TO  YON  GALAXY 
AIODEL  SEGIS.  I  asked  to  see  the 
sire  of  these  heifers  and  inquired  if  he 
was  for  sale.  The  herdsman  informed 
me  that  he  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
thej’  had  a  month  before  bought  an¬ 
other  bull  to  keep  from  inbreeding  on 
the  daughters  of  TO  YON  GALAXY 
MODEL  SEGIS.  I  was  so  taken  with 
the  daughters  of  this  bull  that  I  made 
them  bid  for  him. 

Daughters  a  Uniform  Lot 

Next  day  I  returned  and  learned  that 
Fred  Pabst  Stock  Farms  owned  several 
daughters  of  TOYON  GALAXY 
MODEL  SEGIS.  I  visited  this  re¬ 
markable  establishment  and  looked  over 
these  heifers.  Here  again  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  very  uniform  tj’py  lot 
of  heifers.  Every  one  of  them  had  a 
well  shaped  udder,  good  top  line,  and 
gave  promise  of  becoming  a  big  pro¬ 
ducer  at  maturity.  Here  also  I  learned 
that  TOYON  GALAXY  MODEL 
SEGIS  had  only  eight  tested  daugh¬ 
ters  which  were  as  follows: 

Milk  Butter 

Lady  Milky  Aaggie  Pontiac* 

2nd,  2y  .  431.9  22.25 

Royal  Princess  Donnybrook.  2y  431.0  22.24 

Ormsby  Donnybrook  36^182(1,  2y  410.7  22.21 

Caary  Oak  De  Kol  Pontiac 

2d,  2y  .  396.2  22.16 

Lady  Greenback  Hengerveld 

2d,  2i4  .  370.2  20.08 

Nooksack  Lunde  Model,  2y  . .  413.0  19.88 

Lady  Boerinhurst  Pontiac 

2d,  2y  .  445.5  19.50 

Lilith  Pontiac  Longfield 

2d.  2y  .  393.0  18.79 

At  seven  daj’S  these  eight  daughters 
average  411  lbs.  of  milk  and  20.90  lbs. 
of  butter. 

TOYON  GALAXY  MODEL  SE- 
SEGIS  will  only  be  five  j’ears  o^d  this 
coming  March,  and  therefore  none  of 
his  daughters  are  old  enough  to  have 
completed  yearly  records.  I  therefore 
had  to  be  satisfied  in  judging  their  pro¬ 
duction  by  their  seven-day  work.  How¬ 
ever,  after  actually  seeing  his  daughters 
and  learning  that  among  the  eight  there 
wasn’t  a  single  poor  producer  and  that 
everj’one  had  proven  to  be  considerably 
above  the  average,  I  decided  to  purchase 
him. 

Considering  all  these  facts,  I  decided 
that  I  had  found  the  bull  I  had  been 
looking  for  and  I  went  back,  called  at 
Afr.  Dickinson’s  and  arranged  for  the 
purchase  of  TOYON  GALAXY 
AIODEL  SEGIS  and  two  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters.  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to 
take  these  two  heifers  with  me  in  order 
that  I  could  show  to  visitors  just  the 
kind  of  “get”  that  “Toyon”  produces. 
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How  to  Use  Honey  in  the 
Radiator 

A  SUBSCRIBER  writes  us  regard¬ 
ing  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  honey 
and  water  as  an  anti-freeze  solution  for 
cars  and  trucks.  He  states  that  he  left  a 
can  of  a  mixture  of  half  honey  and  half 
water  out  overnight  and  that  it  froze 
at  a  temperature  only  a  little  below  zero, 
and  states  that  in  his  opinion  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  would  be  decidedly  dangerous. 
Most  of  our  subscribers  who  have  tried 
honey  as  an  anti-freeze  have  used  a  50-50 
solution  satisfactorily,  although  I  have 
noted  that  one  agricultural  experiment 
station  recommends  a  solution  of  71 
per  cent,  honey  and  29  per  cent,  water 
as  being  safe.  Recently  I  mixed  up  sev¬ 
eral  cans  of  different  strength  to  see  just 
what  they  would  do.  At  about  8  or  10 
degrees  below  zpro.  the  50-50  solution 
froze  into  a  mushy  ice  and  at  20  below 
zero,  one  could  still  poke  his  finger  into 
the  ice,  so  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  much  danger  in  using  the  50-50 
solution.  The  71-29  solution  showed 
only  traces  of  freezing  at  20  below. 

Honey  Does  Not  Evaporate 

Prof.  Shane  of  Iowa  State  College 
ran  some  tests  on  the  honey  mixture 
last  year  and  is  now  conducting  further 
research  along  this  line.  He  says  that 
the  honey  mixture  may  be  used  with 
perfect  safety,  providing  the  solution  is 
not  w’eaker  than  half  and  half,  honey 
and  water,  by  volume.  Professor  Shane’s 
present  study  is  being  made  on  the  use 
of  honey  mixture  in  cars  operated  under 
ordinary  conditions  by  their  owners. 

Altho  the  honeyL.mixture  will  freeze 
at  a  few  degrees  below  zero,  no  harm 
will  be  done  to  the  cooling  system,  for 
when  the  honey  mixture  freezes  it  takes 
on  the  consistency  of  ice  cream  and  is 
yielding  in  character.  An  advantage 
which  honey  has  over  alcohol  is  that 
when  evaporation  takes  place  with  a 
honey  mixture,  the  water  passes  of, 
leaving  the  honey,  whereas  alcohol  evap¬ 
orates  before  water. 

In  very  cold  weather,  the  engine  must 
be  allowed  to  heat  before  starting  out, 
because  the  honey  mixture  will  not 
circulate  until  it  becomes  warm.  Also 
there  appears  to  be  a  strong  tendency 
for  honey  to  leak,  especially  around 
the  pump  stuffing  boxes.  It  has  been 
observed  in  one  instance  that  repeated 
overheating  of  the  engine  caused  candy¬ 
like  deposits  in  the  radiator.  However, 
these  were  removed  by  washing  with  a 
hose. 

How  It  Is  Prepared 

The  honey  anti-freeze  mixture  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  boiling  honey  and  water,  in 
equal  amounts  by  volume,  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  skimming  off  the  re¬ 
sulting  scum.  The  specific  gravity  of 
such  a  mixture  should  be  about  1.220. 
While  Professor  Shane  is  not  ready  to 
say  that  this  solution  will  prove  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory,  he  is  convinced  that 
no  damage  will  result  to  the  car  by 
freezing.  The  honey  mixture  should  be 
drained  off  immediately  after  danger  of 
freezing  is  past  in  the  spring  because  it 
is  possible  that  in  warm  weather  the 
sugar  in  the  honey  may  decompose  to 
form  acetic  acid  which  attacks  the  metal 
of  the  cooling  system. — I.  W.  Dickerson. 

Cold  And  Lubrication 

DEFORE  starting  out  on  a  cold  morn- 
^  ing  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  first  al¬ 
low  the  engine  of  the  farm  car  or  truck 
to  become  thoroughly  warm.  Throw  a 
blanket  over  the  radiator  or  pull  down  the 
hood  cover,  allowing  the  engine  to  idle 
until  the  radiator  is  well  warmed.  This 
gives  all  the  metal  parts  a  chance  to  warm 
up  and  also  puts  the  oil  in  condition  to 
circulate.  Otherwise,  If  you  start  out  with 
a  cold  engine  the  oil  is  more  or  less  stiff, 
in  w'hich  condition  it  may  not  be  able  to 
properly  lubricate  bearings,  and  then 
damage  and  loss  is  an  almost  certain  re- 
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You  cannot  buy  a  better  tire  than  a 
Riverside  Cord.  So  why  pay  more? 

That  is  what  thousands  of  customers  tell  us.  For  quality, 
length  of  service,  for  protection  against  skidding,  for  size 
and  strong  construction.  Riverside  Cords  equal  tires  even 
at  one-third  higher  cost.  Then  why  pay  an  extra  price? 

Heref  eure  the  facts 

The  quality — service  giving  quality — of  Riverside  Cords, 
and  the  big  saving  in  price,  have  made  Ward’s  the 
largest  retailers  of  tires  in  the  world!  We  sell  from 
5,000  to  6,000  tires  a  day  to  men  just  like  yourself  Many 
of  them  to  men  who  have  used  Riverside  Cords  for  years. 

Built-in  Quality 

“  Quality  First.”  Look  at  the  tire.  The  big  heavy  blocks 
of  live  rubber  in  the  center,  the  extra  thick  side  studs 
and  the  husky  ribs  give  long  mileage.  They  grab  the  wet 
roads  and  help  prevent  skidding.  Riversides  nave  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation  for  quality.  To  this  we  have  added  a 
reputation  as  the  “Safety  Tire.” 


•*1  tiave  4  Riverside  Tires  on 
my  car  They  have  given 
me  better  aervice  than  any 
other  tire  1  have  ever  used, 
and  1  have  used  7  different 
kinds.”  Rev  WilUs  R.  Booth, 
Hcnryville,  Ind. 


“Two  Riverside  Tires  and 
heavy  duty  tubes  have  worn 
out  two  sets  of  more  expensive 
tires  used  on  the  other  side  of 
the  same  car  t  recommend 
everyone  to  use  Riversides.” 
W.  R.  Hays.  Nashville.  Term. 


In  buying  a  Riverside  Cord  tire  or  tube 
you  are  dealing  with  a  company  that  for 
53  years  has  backed  every  sale  with  an 
absolute  guarantee  You  take  nr  risk. 
And  besides,  you  have  the  experience 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  users  of 
Riverside  Tires. 

You  pay  for  service  in  a  tire.  When 
■  Riverside  Cord  is  guaranteed  to  give 
you  full  lO.OOC  miles  service  why  pay 
more?  You  cannot  get  greater  value  by 
paying  more 


•‘1  have  naa  Riverside 
Tires  on  my  car  for  4 
months  and  never  had 
anv  air  out  in  or  any  tire 
trouble  and  they  show  no 
wear  Fred  Basenberg. 
Cullman.  Ala. 


Montgome^^W»a  Cq 

The,  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Chic-^go 


Kansas  City 


St.  Paul 


Portland,  Ore. 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Fort  Worth 


suit.  The  little  extra  time  warming  up 
takes  will  be  more  than  regained  in  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  and  savings  in  wear  and 
tear.— “Ed.  Henry.” 


Wet  Leather  Bums  More 
Readily  Than  Dry 

WET  leather  Is  damaged  much  more 
readily  by  heat  than  dry  leather, 
says  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  But 
it  is  hard  to  get  the  average  user  of 
leather  to  keep  this  in  mind,  and  as  a 
consequence  much  leather  is  damaged  by 
being  subjected  to  high  temperatures 
when  damp. 

That  using  such  damaged  leather  may 
endanger  life  at  times  was  shown  re¬ 
cently  by  a  specimen  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  This  specimen  was  a 
lineman’s  leather  safety  strap  which, 
though  nearly  new,  was  broken  almost 
in  two  as  a  result  of  burning.  '  Such 
straps  are  used  by  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  line  men  as  supports  while  work¬ 
ing  in  mid-air.  Originally  this  particular 
strap  had  been  strong  enough  to  hold 
a  team  of  horses,  but  its  strength  had 
been  reduced  to  less  than  that  of  a 
piece  of  ordinary  string.  It  is  probable 
that  the  strap  was  damaged  when  the 
wearer  unwittingly  leaned  against  a  hot 
steam  pipe. 

How  Shoes  Are  Often  Ruined 
This  example  shows  rather  emphatic¬ 
ally  how  important  it  is  to  take  good 
care  of  leather.  Even  in  ca.ses  where 
no  danger  may  result  it  pays  to  give 
leather  good  treatment.  A  great  many 
pairs  of  shoes  are  ruined  when  the 
wearers  put  the  wet  soles  against  hot 
stoves  or  radiators  or  on  the  heater 
which  feels  so  comfortable  under  the 
street  car  seat  on  rainy  or  slushy  days. 
Frequently  the  burned  spots  will  fall 
out  and  the  shoe  manufacturer  get  the 
blame. 

Leather  service  may  be  increased  by 
remembering  the  simple  fact  that  wet 
leather  is  more  easily  damaged  by  heat 
than  dr}’’  leather. 


Put  a  Witte  on  Your 
Place  for  Only  $5.69 

Now  Easier  Than  Ever  to  Own  a 
Witte  Throttling  Governor  Engine. 


The  Famous  Standard  Witte  Can  Be 
Had  Now  for  Only  $5.69  a  Month 
— Low  Price  Sets  Record. 


With  the  need  for  cheap,  dependable 
l)Ower  more  pressing  than  ever  before, 
farmers  everywhere  will  be  glad  to  learn 
of  the  new  low-price  plan  just  announced 
by  Ed  H.  Witte,  world-famous  engine  man¬ 
ufacturer  for  42  years. 

Now  only  $5.69  a  month  for  a  short  time 
buys  the  standard  Witte  Throttling  Gov¬ 
ernor  Engine,  fully  equipped  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  waterproof  WICO  Magneto.  In  spite 
of  this  low  price,  which  sets  a  record,  the 
engine  has  nearly  40  new  improvements, 
including  a  new  device  that  makes  starting 
easy  at  even  40  degrees  below  zero. 


Ixtng  regarded  as  the  cheapest  and  most 
dependable  farm  engine  built,  the  WITTE 
develops  50%  extra  powder  on  either  kero¬ 
sene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas.  Operation 
on  full  load  figures  under  2c  an  hour. 
Trouble-proof  and  so  simple  that  the 
women  folks  can  operate  it.  Easily  moved 
from  job  to  job.  More  than  150,000 
WITTES  are  in  dally  use. 

To  introduce  this  remarkable  engine  to 
a  million  new  users,  Mr.  Witte  will  send  it 
anywhere,  direct  from  factory,  for  a  guar¬ 
anteed  90-day  test. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  all  jobs  by  engine  power 
should  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  a 
remarkable  new,  illustrated  book  just  is¬ 
sued  by  Mr.  Witte,  -which  explains  the 
engine  fully.  You  are  under  no  obligations 
by  writing.  Just  send  your  name,  a  post¬ 
card  jvill  do,  to  the  Witte  Engine  Works, 
1807  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  1807 
Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  receive 
this  Interesting  and  valuable  book  that 
gives  you  valuable  information  about  the 

o  rtnlino  ATifrinA  •nnwAT*  An  VmiP  ffllTTI. 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England; 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  s 

er  infourspeeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  nd  othe* 
features.  Hors  Power  Hercules  Is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  out6t  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog — get  my 


192.4  introductory  offer 

B.  A.  FULLER, 
Pres. 

Hcrcnlei  Mfg-  Co. 

823  29th  St. 

Centerville,  Iowa 


Comes 
complete 
ready  to 
usa 


Horse 
Power 
Hercules 


“Roo*'  Cluster  Meta^  Shingles,  V-Crimp,  Corru. 
gated.  Standing  Seam  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings.  Wallboard  Paints  etc.,  direct  to  yon 
at  Bock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get  ] 
better  quaiity  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards Metal  Shingles 

have  great  duraoility— many  customers  report  15  and 
20  years  service. Gnaranteeo  lire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free  . 
aamplcs.We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all  I 
in-between  dealer's] 
pro6ta  Ask  for  Books 
No. 

COWWlCED  WRAGES 

Lowest  prices  .on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
np  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

- -nyWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

2’  ''-2  B  PiVe  8t.  Cincinnati,  0. 


READ  the 
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YOU  NEED  THE  BIG  CATALOG  NOW 


because  you  should  know  about  the  high  quality  and  extra-profit  producing 
ability  of  Rosemont  Chicks  before  you  order  anywhere.  These  Rosemont 
^  Distinctive  Chicks  from  Qualified  Breeding  Flocks  will  bring  you  the  blood 
of  some  of  the  finest  business-  birds  in  the  famous  New  Jersey  section,  where  poultry 
pays  big  because  the  stock  is  superior.  Yet  Rosemont  Chicks  are  not  expensive! 


Booking  Advance  Orders  NOW — Hatches  Weekly 

Write  today  for  the  beautifui  catalog  with  24-inch  cut  of  big  poultry  plant.  FREB. 
Then  file  your  order  for  Distinctive  Chicks  to  be  delivered  when  you  want  them. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 


DRAWER  14,  ROSEMONT,  HUNTERDON  CO.,  NEW  JERSEY 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Where  yea  see  the  ebive 
label  yoo  can  be  sure  the 
chicks  come  ap  to  the 
rigid  standards  set  ty 
The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  BUY  HERE. 


PURE-BRED 
BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  are  produced  by  tills  Hatcliory. 
Evci7  bird  comes  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  Poultry 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  every  breeding 
bird  has  been  inspected  and  leg  banded  by  inspectors  trained 
by  them. 

HEALTHY  CHICKS  MEAN  LARGER  PROfITS.  The  health 
of  our '  flocks  is  of  tlie  very  best.  Wfe  keep  our  birds  in 
the  open  on  free  range  under  natiual  conditions  and  they 
have  the  vitality  to  prodtxe  happy,  healthy,  lively  cMcKs 
which  grow  into  profitable  birds.  Our  flocks  have  been  care- 
fuily  culled  and  bred  for  years  for  high  egg  production. 
Special  Comblnalion  OTers — Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

WOLF  HATCHING  i  EREEBING  CO.,  Dopt.  2.  Gihsonhurg,  0. 


Breeds  we  offer; 

S.  C.  •Whits  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Bulf  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Mottled  Aflconas 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Rods 
White  Wyandottes 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 
S.  C.  White  Orpingtons 
kr.^y  Black  Giants 

The  above  selection 
v.!H  give  wJiat  you  need 
whether  you  went  eggs, 
meat  or  both.  Write  us. 


100%  Liw  Arrival  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  on  23  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  .  $5.50  $6.75  $13.00  $60.00 

S.  &  R.  G.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Bocks .  4.00  7.75  15.00  70:00 

Wilte.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25  8.25  16.00  75.00 

Partridge  Rocks  .  4.50  8.75  17.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks,  12c.  Stralgiit.  Eggs  for  .hatching,  onc-lialf  price  of  Chicks.  Bank 
Reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance.  Free  Circular.  AU  Chicks  from 
aille4  flocks  of  heavy  layers.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  0,  MONROEVILLE,  OHIO. 


BABY  CHICKS 


$11.00  and  Up.  100 
We  have  been 


Va  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed, 
in  business  19  years. 


Prices  on  (postpaid)  25  50  100  500 

Wliite,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $67.00 

Brd.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anoonas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 

Blk.  Minorcas,  White  Dotts.  . .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77.00 

Sil.  Laced  Dotts,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons  .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.00 

Blk.  Lang-shans,  Light  Braiimas  . .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00 

Assorted — Light  breeds,  $11.00;  Heavies,  $12.00.  We  hatch  40  breeds  from  heavy  laying, 
euUad  flocks.  Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  free. 


THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Kenton,  Ohio 


s.  c. 

Barred 

White 

Jersey 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS— QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Purd'bred,  sturdy,  vigorous  youngsters;  full  of  vitality,  bred'  from  free  range  healthy, 
pure-bred  hens;  Hogan-tested  and  bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  production.  Three  large 
hatches  each  week.  Chicks  are  all  shipped  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%. 
safe  and' live  delivei'y  guaranteed.  10%  books  order  any  date  after  Feb.  ISth.  Circular  free. 
Varieties  Prices  on: 

White,  Brown,.  Buff  Leghorns  . $ 

Roclts,  R.  I.  Reds,  Ancouas  ...... 

Rocks,  Black  Alinorcas  ........... 

Black  Giants  . ^ .  15.00 

SHERIDAN’  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  55,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


50 

100 

•  300 

500 

1000 

$  7.00 

$14.00 

$40.00 

$67.00 

$130.00 

8.00 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.00 

17.00 

50.00 

82.00 

160.00 

15.00 

30.00 

80.00 

.... 

STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and  carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flocks  with  our  cliida. 


Varieties- 
»!  C.  Wh.,  Buff, 


Prices 

Brown  Leghorns 


On: 


Postpaid  25 
.$3.50 


50 

$6.75 


100 
$13.00 


500 

$62.50 


1000 

$120 


H.  e. 

Br.  Leglionis, 

R,  C.  &  S. 

C.  Aneonas-  . . 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

Barred 

£  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks, 

B.  L  Reds  . . 

..  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

135 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks, 

IVh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00' 

145 

No.  1 

Mixed  . 

..  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

No.  2 

Mi.xed . 

5.25 

10.00 

Bend  for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Ref. ;  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  this  city.  You  talic  no  chance.  Order 
early  and  get  sturdy,  healtliy  chicks.  Get  Information  on  our  special  matings. 

THE  STURDY  CHICK  CO.,  Auburn  Ave.  and  Eric  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


CHICKS  WITHPEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed  by 
inspector  trained,  and  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for  high  egg 
production  for  m;uiy  years.  Free  range 
flocks  In  best  of  health.  100%  live 
delivery.  Tlilrteen  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
Prices  low,  quality  considered. 
nOL&ATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 


JONES’  chicks 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
start  incubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  strictly 
culled  by  State  Broad  of  Agriculture.  This 
combined  with  New  Incubator  150,600  eggs 
and  10  years’  experience  in  baby  chick  busi- 
•  ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good, 
Strong,  Pure-Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  513.  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


LLAY 


llnerssse  your  profits  with  big  sturdy 
I  chicks  from  pura  bred,  'selected,  tasted 
j  heavy  laying,  free  range  flbcks.  24 
'  years  experience  back  of  them.  Barred 
&  White  Eocks,  R.  C.&S.C.  Reds,  'White 
&  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas,  White 
Wyandottes.  Oor  profit  sharing  plan  is 
Eomethingrnew— it  will  make  money  for 
ACCOROING-  yetf.  Write  today.  Dept.  IJ, 

TO  SEASON  The  Ohio  Hatchery,  Decatur,  ohfo. 


SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 


Per  50 

100 

500 

1000 

'(/f 

S.S.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

S.C.Br.  Legh'ns  7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

Barred  Rocks.  ^.00 

15 

72.50 

140 

Wh.  Wyandottes  8.50 

16 

77.50 

150 

Heavy  As.sorted.  7.00 

13 

62.50 

120 

Light  Assorted .  6. 00 

11 

52.50 

100 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  ,  are 
success  to  thousands  of  our  custdiners 
everywhere.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers 


Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Did  Your  Hens  Go  to  Roost? 

(Continued  from  Page  125) 

in  the  evening,  it  takes  her  a  lot  more  than 
two  min-utes  to  make  tip  her  mind  to  make 
the  final  jump.  She  will  hang  around  in 
front  of  the  roosts,  pick  here,  pick  there, 
scratch  a  couple  of  times,  take  a  drink  of 
w'ater,  and  t^ien  do  a  little  primming.  In 
other  words,  she  takes  her  time  about  it. 

So  I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to 
see  for  myself  whether  there  really  was 
anything  to  the  story.  I  went  over  home 
to  get  information  first  hand,  trying  it  on 
my  Dad’s  hens.  About  8  145  the  moon  had 
started  to  bite  into  the  sun.  At  that  time 
daylight  was  still  perfect  and  the  hens 
were  busy  in  the  litter. 

Radio  More  Interesting 

The  progress  of  the  moon  across  the 
front  of  the  sun  was  slow,  so  wc  went  in 
ilie  house  and  “tuned  in”  on  the  radio  and 
got  WJZ.  Here  was  a  thrill.  Major  Gard¬ 
ner  was  on  the  air,  telling  the  radio  aud¬ 
ience  to  stand  by,  that  Major  Hensley 
was  up  in  one  of  the  army  airplanes  over 
New  York  City,  making  preparations  to 
broadcast  his  impressions  of  the  eclipse 
from  the  air.  We  stood  by.  In  about  a 
minute  we  heard  the  all-firedest  racket  in 
the  radio  yon  could  imagine.  We  heard  a 
voice.  It  sounded  like  a  man  trying  to 
make  himself  heard  above  the  roar  of  a 
threshing  machine.  That  test  was  not  so 
good.  We  could  hear  him  l  junt  i,  2,  3,  4, 
5.  6j  7)  8)  9.  lOj  hut  that  was  all.  He  went 
off  the  air  and  Gardner  at  WJZ  came 
back.  He  didn’t  have  to  tell  us  that  Hens¬ 
ley's  first  attempt  was  poor,  but  he  told 
Hensley  to  adjust  his  modulator  and  try 
again. 

“Some  Age,  This” 

At  the  second  attempt  everything  was 
fine,  “Hello,  WJZ!  Hello,  WJZ!”  said 
Hensley.  “I  hope  you  can  hear  me  now. 
I  am  up  about  six  thousand  feet  over  Cen¬ 
tral  Park,  flying  north  at  the  rate  of  102 
miles  an  hour.”  Think  of  it.  There  we 
were  in  a  Long  Island  farmhouse,  Jisten- 
ing  tfiva  man  a  mile  in  the  air,  flying  at  the 
rate  oL  102  miles  an  hour,  talking  to  us 
morta.ls  on  earth.  Some  age,  this ! 

In  a  moment  or  so  Hensley  went  off  the 
air  again  to  find  out  how  successful  he 
had  been.  Garchier  told  him  how  good  it 
■was  and  asked  him  to  come  back  on  again. 
“Hello,  WJZ,”  Hensley  replied.  “I  am 
still  over  6,000  feet  high,  making  the  same 
speed.  It  is  12  below  zero  up  here.  We 
are  now  over  Mt.  Vernon.”  It  began  to 
get  a  little  dusky  outside  and  we  gave  up 
the  idea  of  holding  on  to  Hensley.  We 
grablied  our  smoked  glasses  and  hustled 
outside  to  see  the  sight.  There  was  a  very 
little  bit  of  the  sun  left.  A  peculiar  light 
had  replaced  the  bright  sunshine.  It  was 
not  tilt  same  as  evening.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  like  a  ghostly  palor  to  it.  Then  all 
of  a  sudden,  as  though  a  curtain  fell,  the 
sun  was  gone  and  tlie  beautiful  corona  and 
three  stars  were  as  clear  as  a  bell.  Total¬ 
ity  was  upon  us,  a  truly  remarkable  experi¬ 
ence.  It  seemed  as  if  the  moon  had  jump¬ 
ed  into  place. 

To  Come  Back  to  the  Hens 

But  I  started  to  talk  about  hens.  We 
had  almost  forgotten  them,  but  luckily  it 
was  called  to  our  mind  just  as  totality  was 
upon  us.  Dad  and  I  made  for  the  hen¬ 
house.  There  were  the  hens  under  the 
roost,  not  on  it.  They  evidently  knew 
sometliing  was  up.  They  had  given  up 
scratching  in  the  litter  and  had  retreated 
to  the  rear  of  the  house.  In  fact,  one  had 
jumped  up  on  the  dropping  boards.  I  don’t 
think  much  of  that  hen.  She  wants  to 
retire  to  quickly  to  suit  me.  The  folks 
will  do  well  to  fricasee  her  soon. 

Dad  doesn’t  keep  any  roosters,  but  we 
could  hear  the  neighbors’  roosters  crowing 
as  twilight  came  on.  It  reminded  me  of 
day  break.  But  the  period  of  toHl  eclipse 
was  only  a  matter  of  sometliing  like  a 
minute  in  our  section  of  Long  Island. 
Almost  before  we  knew  it,  the  shadow  had 
sped  on  its  way.  They  say  it  travels  at 
the  rate  of  something  like  50  miles  a  min¬ 
ute,  which  is  considerable  speed,  even  In 
these  days  when  men  fly  in  airplanes  over 
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Chicks 


CjVAUTY 


omo  PfiOlTCT  IHPDOnHENT  ASiM 


Manual 

Write  for  Ohis  Poultry  Book.  Tells, 
you  how  to  raise  chicks  for  Profit 
Contains  information  t^bout  care  of 
cliicks,  brooding,  feeding,  bousing*; 
poultry  houseplans,  etc. 

Ask  for  booklet,  explaining  the  rigid 

-  iJ 


‘Ohi 


inspection  required  to  produce 
Accredited  Chicks.’' 


Write  Today! 

Ohls  Poultry  Yards  and  Hatchery 

Dept  171  Marion,  Ohta 


One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 


English,  HollyvtnDod  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
$13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $1G;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorca.s, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Aneonas,  $13  to 
$15;  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 


25 

50 

100 

$3.50 

$3.50 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

4.50 

8.50 

18.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

;  prices 

on  lots 

of  500 

v.'ux-  cai-aiog  ana  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

BABY  CHICKS 

All  from  pure  brefl.  Inspected  and  culled  flocits.  Postpaid 
and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties  25 

filiite  and  Brown  Leghorns  . . $3.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Roclts  .  4.00 

Rhode  Island 'Reds  .  4.00 

VlTiite  Plymouth  Rocks  .  4.50 

IVhite  Wyandottes  . 

Mi.ved  Chicks  . .  3.00 

Order  right  from  tliis  ad  or  get  prices 
and  up  before  ordering  elaewhere. 

KITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  102,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  world’s  greatest  laying  strain.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  free  range.  Large  Type 
Torn  Barron  English  S.  C.  thorobred  hens, 
■;.rted  with  pedigreed  cockerels,  Stropg,  healthy, 
vigorous  Chicks  any  week  in  February,  March 
or  April  at  $16  per  100;  $77  per  500;  $150 
per  1900  by  Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid.  100% 
Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  yoiir  order.  Circultf 

Free.  ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfoltersvilfe.  Pa. 


RARV  PHIf’K'Q  Hatched  by  the  best 
DHLD  1  UniLRjij  system  of  incubation 
ni»«f  iTrrim'.  iwmumi  ■■ibh  from  high-class  bred 
to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks.  Reds, 
Aneonas,  Black  Minorcas,  iSc  each;  White 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  15c  each;  Broiler 
chicks,  12c  each.  Safe  delivery  ■  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  posL 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS— EGGS 

Barron  S.  C.  Wbit*  Leghorns.  Barred  «■# 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  J.  B.  Giants.  Oiff 
Chicks  are  hatched  from  pure  bred,  carefully 
selected,  free  range  stock.  They  are  rigorous 
and  absolutely  healthy.  I  offer  exceptional 
quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  15e  each; 
heavy  varieties,  16c.  Special  matings  at  proportionate 
prices.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  M.  LDNGENECKE8,  Box  40,  Ellzahethtown,  Pi. 


I  our  I'locas  are  Inspected  by  an  AiiOIh 

t  orized  Inspecter  Of  The  Ohio  State  Uni* 
versity  and  Aeoredned  bjr  The  Ohio  PonltrT 
IminoTenient  Aaa'o*  We  have  IT  Varieties. 
riIhis.CatatoeaeFree.  fStanips  Appreciated.' 
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Get 

chicks  that  W"'* 

pay  you— quickly  I  ?ree'’”'‘~ 

The  Kerr  Lively  Chicks  you  buy  now 
will  be  heavy  layers  in  five  months.  Our 
booklet,  “How  to -raise  baby  chicks — and 
make  them  lay  in  five  months,”  tells  you 
how  to  get  these  quick  returns.  We’ll 
gladly  send  you  a  copy  free  on  request. 

Such  splendid  records  are  -certain  with 
Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks.  They  are  bred 
from  heavy-laying  stock.  Every  one  care¬ 
fully  selected.  100%  live  delivery  of 
healthy,  vigorous  chicks  is  guaranteed. 

Write  for  the  chick-raising  book  and 
“The  Poultry  Outlook  for  1925”  FREE, 
together  with  our  list  of  low  prices. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
(Memher  International  Baby  Chick  AsMociation) 
BoxlO,  Frenchlovm,  N.  J.  Box  10,  Newark,  N.  J. 
BoxlOtSpringfield,  Maxx.  Bos  10,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Produced  under  Supervision  of  Men  Trained 
by  Pouitry  Department,  Ohio  State 
University 

When  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  agreed  to  train  and 
authorize  men  as  inspectors 
for  the  Accrediting  of 
hatcheries  which  come  up 
to  their  standard,  Mr.  R. 
E.  Fader  of  Norwalk  Chick 
Hatchery  immediately  put 
his  flock  under  such  super¬ 
vision.  He  is  hatching  and 
selling  nothing  but  Accred¬ 
ited  chicks.  Mr.  Fader  has 
been  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  22  years  and  has  an  un'usual  record 
for  success  in  his  line  of  work.  His  flocks 
fre  carefully  bred  and  the  chicks  he  pro- 
Suces  are  healthy  and  strong. 

He  is  offering  chicks  from  eight  breeds 
It  a  fair  price.  The  public  can  buy  chicks 
[rom  the  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  and  feel 
ure  that  they  will  get  honest  and  square 
treatment.  Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  fine  illus- 
pated  catalog  on  request,  if  he  is  addressed 
the 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  25,  Norwalk,  Ohio 


•  R.  E.  FADEB 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200-EGG  HENS 
Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature 
||ock.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Itocks,  White  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey 
pants,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks,  Black 
ilinorcas.  White  Indian  Runner  Ducks  $15  per 
JOO  np.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcels  Post 
|repaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

[long  island  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

L.  I.  Ducklings  bred  from  a  hea\T 
strain  of  L.  I.  White  Pekin  Ducks. 
When  full  grown  will  reach  from 
6  to  7  lbs.  Excellent  egg  produc¬ 
ers  and  fine  for  the  table.  Safe 
rrival  guaranteed.  Prices  sent  on  request. 
lAKWOOD  HATCHERY  &  DUCK  FARM, 
R.  F.  D  4  ’-s+eaH  I-  I.,  N.  Y. 

O.  Relning^r^  Prop. 


Squab  Book  EREE 

^.Squabs  sellipK  at  highest  prices  ever  known.  Great- 
\e8t  oiarlret  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding 
them.  Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  everywhere 
^.-a^onr^f^ons  breeding^stock  and  supplies.  Es- 

{j®**?'  «  P'w"'”'  illustrated 

lrB*h«)k.bowtoM^jMoneyBree<fin<?  Sauabs. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
434  H  St.,  Moires*  High.,  Mass* 


pABY  Hatched  from  tlgorousr  pore-bred,  heavy- 
[HTPtro  beghorns.  Reds,  Rocks, 

MJnorcas,  Anconas,  Wyandottes  and  Orp- 
Palogoj  frte.  100%  Hte  dellrery,  port -paid. 

itt  >  e.  H.  BLANCHARD, 

Manchester  Hd.,  Schentetaily.  lew  York 

!Arred  rocks 

Im  4nnn  .  ®AY-0LD  CHICKS 

I  iaRvcf »n<l  »l*e. 

 POULTRY  ARH,  Ceorietown.  Dtl. 


¥■  A.  F.  Write  to- 

[~ - -  ^aniPton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.J. 

|5fi  5!®  HOLIVWOOO  LEGHOHNS 

■•“‘fetl.  Ri«^  W  to  aid  customers.  Satisfaction 
^  *hlck3.  Rrleea  Tree.  Vleorous, 

j  ^ociatlon.  ^  ^  Members  of  the  International 

I  BROS.,  Box  A,  EHzakefhtewn,  Pa. 


a  mile  up  in  the  air  faster  than  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour  and  at  the  same  time  talk  to 
mortals  on  earth  as  plainly  as  you  con¬ 
verse  at  the  dinner  table. 

The  Eclipse  Was  Too  Brief 

But  to  come  back  to  the  hens  again. 
They  had  just  retreated  under  the  front  of 
the  dropping  boards,  when  out  came  the 
sun.  In  a  moment  it  was  again  as  bright 
as  midday  and  they  went  back  to  work. 
No  doubt  they  thought  some  one  was  try¬ 
ing  to  be  funny.  ' 

Did  anyone  else  watch  the  hens?  Let 
us  hear  about  it  if  you  did.  Did  they 
really  go  to  roost,  or  did  they  merely  beat 
a_ temporary  retreat?  No  doubt  most  folks 
did  what  we  almost  did.  They  can  not  be 
blamed,  inasmuch  as  a  total  eclipse  comes 
only  once  in  a  hundred  years  or  so.  Above 
all,  let’s  stick  to  facts — no  fiction — no  “two 
eggs  a  day”  story.  Some  marine  maj'  be¬ 
lieve  that.  Personally,  I  doubt  if  many 
hens  got  up  on  the  roost,  except  those  that 
go  to  bed  early  out  of  habit.  Those  early 
roosters  usually  make  the  most  profitable 
pot-pies. — Fred  W.  Ohm, 


Buy  Baby  Chicks  From  Tested 
Hens 

Last  spring  a  friend  of  mine,  bought 
200  purebred  baby  chicks.  Within  a 
month,  white  diarrhea  had  killed  off  all 
but  32  of  them.  Other  farmers  in  the 
locality  who  had  gotten  chicks  from  the 
same  source  suffered  the  same  experience 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  mortality  was 
still  greater.  All  this  meant  a  consider¬ 
able  loss,  not  alone  in  the  cost  of  the  chicks 
that  died,  but  also  in  the  labor  spent  in 
caring  for  tliem.  Moreover,  the  next  batch 
of  chicks,  ordered  from  another  source, 
were  a  month  longer  in  getting  into  laying 
tlian  tliose  that  were  left  of  the  first  batch. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  tlie  farmer  who 
sold  the  diseased  cliicks  did  not  know  he 
was  doing  so.  He  did  not  know  his  hens 
were  infected  with  white  diarrhea  and, 
even  though  he  had  known,  he  probably 
did  not  know  |that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  blood  test  by  which  infected  fowls  can 
be  detected.  The  man  from  whom  the 
second  batch  of  chicks  was  ordered  did 
know  and  his  hens  had  been  properly  tested, 
consequently  the  second  batch  came  'out 
with  flying  colors. 

Transmitted  From  Hen  Through  Egg 
White  diarrhea,  which  exacts  an  enorm¬ 
ous  toll  of  the  baby  chicks  population  each 
year,  is  the  only  poultry  disease  that  can 
be  transmitted  from  the  hen  to  the  off¬ 
spring.  Now  that  a  blood  test  will  detect 
infected  hens,  it  is  very  likely  that  some 
time  in  the  future,  and  it  may  be  soon,  all 
those  who  sell  baby  chicks  shall  be  required 
to  show  that  their  flocks  are  free  from  tlie 
dreaded  disease. 

Hereafter,  tliose  who  wish  to  purchase 
baby  chicks  should  make  it  a  jioint  to  learn 
first  whether  a  breeder’s  flock  has  been 
tested.  There  is  now  no  more  excuse  for 
buying  chicks  blindly.  And  those  farmers 
who  wish  to  add  a  little  to  their  income  by 
selling  chicks  should  have  the  foresight  to 
have  their  hens  tested  and  to  sell  chicks 
only  from  those  that  fail  to  react  to  the 
test  It  is  nothing  more  tlian  sound  busi¬ 
ness  sense  to  do  so,  and  it  will  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  an  increasing  business  in 
this  line. 

Any  state  agricultural  college  w’ill  make 
the  test,  and  tlie  expense  attached  to  it  wdll 
be  slight 


Poultry  Embargo  Amended: 
Baby  Chicks  Free  To  Move 

The  following  quarantine  notice  and 
order  relative  to  the  poultry  embargo 
has  been  issued  by  Commissioner  Berne 
.  Pryke  of  the  Department  of  Farms 


STURDY 
PUREBRED 
HIGH-EG6-YIELD 

Sprightly,  Upstanding  Chicks 

that  have  a  high  standard  to  live  up  to— Hillpot  Quality. 

They  are  well  prepared  for  just  that  big  responsibility.  Through  them 
courses  the  blood  of 

The  Healthiest  of  Parent  Stock 

bettered,  if  anything,  over  any  previous  year.  Buyers  of  such  chicks 
cluck  problems  vanisliing.  They  experience  unlioped-for  chick 

PROBITS. 

The  large  percentage  of  our  2,000,000  capacity  taken  by  old  customers 
IS  significant  of  the  satisfaction  our  chicks  have  always  given. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid — safe  arrival  of  full  count 
guaranteed  within  1200  miles.  Send  for  Free  1925  Catalog. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT, 

Frenchtown,  N.  J« 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  _ 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


PRODUCTION 


POULTRY 


Buy  your  stock  for  breed  improvement  and 
baby  chicks  with  the  “Lay”  bred  in  them  from 
members  of  the 

"New  York  State  Co-Operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association,  Inc. 

ONE  MILLION  CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

Free  catalogue  gives  list  of  members,  breed 
kept,  number  of  chicks  for  sale  by  each  mem¬ 
ber,  with  leading  article  by  James  E.  Rice, 
Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca.,  N.  Y.  M.  C.  Porter,  Sec.,  115  Church  St.,  Adams,  N-  Y. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFICATION  PAYS 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  In  onr 
breeding  docks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  >nd 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  production  and 
quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that 
If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks 
tliat  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties.  Combination 
offers.  Valuable  book  given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  siiteenUi 
year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St,  FOSTORU,  OHIO 

“THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Chicki 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and  gained  In 
vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested,  and  culled  high-egg- 
power  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  12e,  and  up.  Order  eirly, 
and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  MW 
for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK.  Menfbers  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

SCHWEGLER^S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  NX 


S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

all  from  our  own  strain  of 

Hardy  Northern  Grown  Stock 

state  Certified  Free  from  White  Diarrhoea 

Our  February  hatched  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  make  high 
priced  broilers  and  wonderful  winter  layers.  Naturally 
adapted  to  winter  brooding;  bred  for  egg  production  and 
vigor.  We  guarantee  100%  safe  delivery.  '  Our  catalog 
will  interest  you. 

MAPLE  HILL  FARMS,  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.,  Walpole,  N.  H, 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery.  100  50 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $G.50 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  ..  12.00  6.50 

Barred  Bocks  .  14.00  7.50 

White  and  Buff  Rocks  .....  14.00  7.50 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  ....  14.00  7.50 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  14.00  7.50 

White  and  S.  L  Wyandottes  16.00  8.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  16.00  8.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled 


25 

$3.50 

3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.50 
4.50 

flocks. 


JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


‘‘SHENANDOAH  VALLEY** 

^  Trade  Mark  Ref* 

Baby  Chicks 


ARE  SURE  TO  PLEASE  YOU 

Beststrainsof  the  leading;  varieties. 
They  will  make  money  for  you  joit 
as  they  have  for  thousands  of  others. 
Write  for  eataloo  and  prieee,  rtat-  r 
ina  variety  and  number  you  rrrefer  * 

Missaautten  Farms  Hatchery,  lag. 
Ih  .33l  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  that  Live 

Wyandottes,  Reds  and  Rocks,  Pekin,  Rouen  and 
Runner  Ducklings. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


Battlefield  Chicks  ef  Qiallty 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
Black  Minorcas 
Silver  and  White  Wyandottw 

Discount  on  early  orders 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysbsrg,  Pa. 


Wliite  Leghorns 
Black  Lcgliorn.'i 
White  and  Barred  Rocks 


GUd!l  RAN  TEED 


o 


XOlalVB  BABY  CHICKS*  f3et  full  inform* 
atioo  before  bojinc  Chieke  thlsyear.  Bank  Ref. Est.  1914 

MUler  Batcbery,  Box  17  Heyworth,  UU 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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T  Cl.!B  ACCREDITED  “GJOD  LUCK  CHICKS  ’  THIS  SEASON.  TKGU;  v;dS  OF  PLEASED 
CUSTOMERS  TESTIFY  TO  THEIR  WONDERFUL  QUALITY.  TYPE,  BEAUTY  AND  EGG 
PRODUCTION.  You  take  no  chance.  Get  them  when  you  want  them.  Good  Luck  Chicks 
now  at  the  following  prices. 


Varieties  Prices  on  25 

White  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Aneonas  ....  $3.75 

It.  C.  &  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  ...  3.75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  K.  I.  Reds  . .  4.50 

Bl.  Alinorcas,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  aid  Wh.  Orpingtons  .  .  4.75^ 

Si}»sr  Laced  Wyandottes,  ,and  Buff  Rocks  .  5.50 

Buff  ft  White  Slinorcas,  Light  Brahmas  .  6.00 


100 

$13.00 

13.00 

1.5.00 

16.00 

20.00 

21.50 


300 

$38.00 

38.00 

44.00 

47.00 

58.00 

60.00' 


'  500 
$60.00 
60.00 
72.00 
77.00 
05.00 
99.00 


100.0 

$118.00 

118.00 

138.00 

144.00 


Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chiclts.  $13  per  100  straight.  Odd  and  ends,  Jlived  Chicks.  $10  per  100  S’?.N11  for 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  INSTRUCTIVE  ART  BOOK  SHOWING  OUB  OWN  BIRDS  in  their  NATURAL 
COLORS.  Such  birds  you  can  expect  when  you  buy  our  “GOOD  LUCK”  CHICKS.  You  have  a  right  to  d  mand 
M  actual  colored  plinto  of  the  birds  tliat  produce  the  hatching  eggs  for  your  Chick.s.  We  are  proud  to  show  them 

aSvJSrnrT  Delivery  Guaranteed.  POSTPAID 

ANYWHERE  in  H.  S.  A.  Lank  Reference.  Members  of  International,  Ohio  and  Jlid-West  Associations..  Chicks 
euaranteed  free  from  new  European  disease.  Only  3  8  hours  from  New  York. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCllERtES.  BOX  47.  NAPOLEON,  OHIO. 


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  flocks  culled  and  banded  by 
experts  appointed  by  Ohio  State  University. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  50  ICO  390  500  1,000 

White,  Brown  and  Bnff  Leghorns _  $  700.  13.00  38.00  62.00  120.00 

Barred,  White  and  Bufl'  Rocks,  Aneonas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds—  8.00  1.S.00  43.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes .  .  8.50  16.00  47.00  75.00  145.00 

Jnmbo Brahmas.. . . . .  11.00  21.00  61.00  100.00  190.00 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  (not  accredited)  100  —  $12.00  straight. 

100^^  Live  Delivery.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  Express  charges  cojlect  Canada. 
Send  remittance  with  order.  Circular  Free.  Order  from  this  Ad. 

THE  EABLE  NEST  HATCHERY  Dept  17  UPPER  SANDUSKY  OHIO,  U  S.  A. 


Buy-OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Iiey  arc  hatched  from  Rocks  inspected  inider  the  direction  of  the  POHltry  Department  of  Ohio  State 
niyerslty.  Varieties  Prices  on  50 

i’hile^  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $7.00 

larred  Roclts.  Aneonas,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  . 7.75 

Vhite  Rocks,  Wliite  Wyandottes  and  Btiff  Orpingtons  .  8.25 

IDxed  .  5  75 

Members  of  the  luternational  Baby  Chick  .Association 
-  '  POSTPAID.  E'LLL  DELIVLRY.  CATALOG  FRISK. 

THE  BLUFFTOH  HATCHERY  Box  4,  BLUFFTOM.  OHIO 


50 

100 

600 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

15.00 

72.50 

8.25 

16.00 

77.50 

11.00 

52.50 

carefully  selected,  inspected  and  culled,  pure  bred 


Buii 

fiscible 


$10  PER  100  .ANT)  UP.  I'Yo.ti  heavy  layini 
flocks.  Only  IS  hours  from  New  York. 

100%  Live  Delivery — Postpaid  prices  on 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Aneonas . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  . 

White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  . 

White  and  Silver  Wyandot?,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Mixed  Chiclts  . 

iOicas,  50.  $11:  100,  $20.  Ref.:  Farmers  and  Merciiauts  Bunk. 

Chicks.  Fine  free  Color  Plate  Catalogne. 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY,  INC..  E.  E.  RUPP,  MGR.  BOX  19  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.50 

8.59 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

3.50 

6.00 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

You  take  no  cliance  In  ordering  In- 


“YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE” 

Chicks  postpaid  to  your  door.  .100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500  o  1000 

. S’-OO  $13.00  $62.00  $115.00 

S.  C.  &  R.IC.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Ancoiia-s,  (Rhepirard  strain) .  .  8.00  15.00  72.00  125.00 

Wi.  Wyandottes,  Silver  Laced  Wyanftottes,  S.C.  Buff  . Orpingtons  8.50  16.00  75.00  140.00 

This  hatchery  owned  and  operated  by  men  with  a  nuiu'ier  of  years'  successful  experience  in  hatchery 
operation.  Flocks  carefully  selected  and  culled  for  egg  production  and  breeding.  Our  chicks  are 
healthy.  Order  today  by  check  or  money  order.  Ref.:  Farmer’s  Stale  Bank.  IJiis^iily. 

_ HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C,  HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


REAL  quality  CHICKS 


Delivery  guaranteed.  Only  18  hours 
Varieties  • 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Buff  aiid-Br.  &  R.  C.  Br. 
Single  Comb  Aneonas,  Sheppard  Fame 
Barred  and  VvTi.  Rocks.  S.  G.  &  R.  C. 
Wiiite  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpii 


National  Bank. 


Black  Langshan.s,  50,  $9:  100, 
The  Golden  Rule  is  our  Motto. 


$17. 

Writ' 


i  buy  Beal  Quality 
from  New  York. 

Chicks  at  about 

the  same 

:  price? 

Full  Live 

Postpaid 

prices 

on  50 

3  00 

500 

1000 

Legiiorns  . 

« • .  • . 

.  .  .$7.00 

$13,00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

us  Strain  . 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Beds,  Bl.  Minorcas 

, 8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

igtons  . 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

Order  right  fiom 

this 

ad  with  perfect  confidonec. 

Eef.  First 

today  for  Free  Catalog  and  full  prices. 


QUALITY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  DEPT.  B,  WAUSEON,  OHIO 


MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 
Will  Fill  Your  Pocket  Book 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  from 
prize  winners  at  many  shows. 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali¬ 
ty  and  high  egg  production. 
Bv::^If  you  want  chicks  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  j'ou  and  will 
fill  your  pocketbook,  get  oui 
catalog  and  “Chick  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan.”  Every  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  breeds. 
IgSODLEPOINT  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A, 
Middlepoint,  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks 

^  Haidied  froci  Htgst  Ejg  Record  Flocks 

Leg..  12c.  Butt  and  BjK. 
Min.,  S.  C.  Reds,  Bar. 
Wh.  Rocks  i  R.  C.  Red?. 
Wyn. .  Buff  Orps,  S.  S. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed 
Send  for  Fre^  Catalog. 
The  Lantz  Hatchery 
EtL  7906  Tl£nn,  Ohio* 


ALL-WR:GHT  CHICKS  —  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Hardy  chicks  from  select,  pure-bred 
flocks  Inspected  and  leg  banded  by 
experts  trained  and  licensed  by 
Poultry  Department.  Ohio  State  L'nl- 
veisily.  A  modern  'Tlome”  Hatch¬ 
ery  eoudiieted  by  the  Wright  family 
who  take  pride  in  their  chicks. 
Eight  varieties,  foremost  strains.  tVe 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Get 
our  catalog  and  learn  ail  about 
Wright's  Accredited  chicks. 

Wright r.K.try  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Peebles,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

Ducklings 

^75  Varieties  Selected  Stock 
Free  Catalogue.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

CLARK'S  HATCHERY,  Dept.  M, 
East  Hartford,  Ct. 


Wken  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


and  Market.  The  amendment  to  the 
original  embargo  is  as  follows: 

The  movement  of  live  chiokens,  roost¬ 
ers,  capons,  hens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
pigeons  and  guinea  fowl  from  the  States 
of  Missouri,  Kansas.  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin,  Into  or 
through  the  State  of  New  York  is  here¬ 
by  prohibited  except  as  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided. 

Baby  chicks  In  NEW  CONTAINERS 
may  be  moved  into  or  through  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Chickens,  roosters,  capons,  hens, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons  and 
guinea  fowl  when  consigned  in  new 
coops  or  crates  may  be  moved  into  or 
through  the  State  of  New  York  for  ex¬ 
hibition,  breeding  or  raising  purposes 
if  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  an 
approved  veterinarian  showing  said 
fowls  and  the  flock  from  which  they 
originated  to  be  free  from  contagious 
or  infectious  disease  or  exposure  to  such 
diseases. 

Chickens,  roosters,  capons,  hens, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons  and 
guinea  fowl  may  be  moved  from  the 
City  of  New.  York  intrastate  if  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  permit  issued  by  a  duly 
authorized  representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

No  persons,  firm,  corporation  or  com¬ 
mon  carrier  shall  accept  or  transport 
used  poultry  coops,  crates,  or  other 
containers  for  intrastate  shipment  in 
New  York  unless  said  crates,  coops  or 
other  containers  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected.  When  such 
coops,  crates  or  other  containers  are 
shipped  from  the  City  of  New  York 
same  must  be  cleaned  and  disinfected 
under  the  supervision  of  a  representa- 
.  tive  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  and  bear  tag  certifying 
such  cleaning  and  disinfecting. 

No  person,  firm,  corporation  or  com¬ 
mon  carrier  shall  accept  or  transport 
into  the  State  of  New  York,  any  con¬ 
signment  of  poultry  which  has  been 
unloaded,  re-loaded  or  partially  loaded 
at  any  point  within  the  quarantined 
States  above  mentioned. 

Aluch  concern  has  been  expressed  by 
both  hatcheries  and  buyers  of  baby 
chicks  relative  to  the  embargo.  From 
tl’.e  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  baby 
chicks  may  be  shipped  into  and  through 
New  York  State.  The  International 
Baby  Chick  Association  took  up  the 
question  with  the  post  office  department 
and  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  Glover 
wired.  C.  A.  Norman  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
as  follows : 

Veterinarian  Bahnsen  v/as  advised  Janu¬ 
ary  ten  there  is  no  provision  law  under 
which  baby  chicks  can  be  refused  accept¬ 
ance  for  mailing  or  intercepted  while  in  the 
mails  or  withheld  from  delivery  to  the  ad¬ 
dressees  under  any  State  quarantine  order. 


STFIIGKLER’S  TANORED-BARRON 

S.  C.  Whiie  Leghorn  Saby  Chicks 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Lef- 
horns.  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  li)s.  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tailored  285  egg  line  coekerels.  N» 
ligiits  used;  clucks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pcpful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

$17  per  100:  $82  per  500:  $160  per  1000.  10%  boi^ 
order  any  week  after  Feh.  9th. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  A,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BUY  THE  COLE  STRAIN.  S.  C.  R. 
I.  R.  CHICKS 

Tliey  have  a  record  for  vigor,  rapid  growth  and  early 
maturity.  We  hatch  only  from  our  own  flock;  every  bird 
tested  and  accredited  each  year  by  University  of  N.  EL 
State  Veterinary  certifies  my  flock  i.s  in  the  best  of  physical 
condition.  No  infection  in  this  state.  Feb.  28c;  Mar.  20e; 
April  24c-  May  22c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIRHOLM  POULTRY  YARDS,  William  Cole.  Fremo.it,  N.  H. 

LINESVILLE  CHICK^ 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 
R.  C.  W.  and  Ur.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth 
Bocks.  S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds,  W.  Wyandottes, 
BufT  Orpingtons,  Aneonas,  and  Minorcas. 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  Write  for 
prices  and  detailed  information. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY, 
_ Box  T,  Linesville,  Penn. _ 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that  know  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  must  have  to  make  a  profiL 

V/rlte  for  booklet  A.  A. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  -3.000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure.  Barron  English  Strain  With 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Pebruray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New.  York,  

MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS 

lighe.st  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every- 
where.  Homers,  Carucaux.  White  Kings  > 
specialty.  AH  other  breeds.  Send  stamp  ftr 
catalogue  and  prices. 

▼  a  31  »  c*  3_  /V  42  N.  Beacon  St,. 

Aliston  oquab  Co.allston,  mass. 


Sidelights  on  the  Madison  Square 
Poultry  Show 

The  old  Madison  Square  Garden 
Jioused  for  the  last  time  in  its  event¬ 
ful  history  the  great  Annual  Poultry 
Show.  We  can  hardly  say  that  this 
show  came  and  went  in  a  blaze  of  glorj. 
In  our  humble  miiids  the  1924  show 
was  a  great  deal  better  than  this  year’s. 
It  was  a  bigger  show.  Those  depart¬ 
ments  other  than  poultry  were  much 
stronger,  such  as  pet  stock  departments, 
including  rabbits,  guenna  pigs  and  pig¬ 
eons.  The  latter  were  much  in  the  ini- 
noritj'. 

*  *  4: 

If  you  can  imagine  an  orchestra  of 
about  2,000  pieces,  including  violins, 
clarinets,  flutes,  piccolos,  base  violins, 
etc.,  all  tuning  up  at  the  same  time, 
then  you  can  imagine  just  about  what 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  Show 
sounded  like.  At  one  time  is  was  so 
noisy  avc  had  difficulty  in  thinking,  but 
then  there  are  those  who  say  we  don’t 
think  much  under  ideal  conditions.  It 
is  remarkable  how  much  noise  a  hunch 
of  birds  can  produce  from  the  high- 
pitched,  shrill,  defiant  crow  af  the  game 
cock  to  the  deep,  hoarse  crow  of  the 
giant  Brahmas. 

*  ♦  * 

The  exhibits,  of  incubators  were  not 
quite  as  extensive  as  in  fromer  years. 


DRDV  15,000  weekly.  Postpaid.  100%  alive 

CrrlOs  vallUiikO  delivery  fiataranceecf  Per  ICO 

S.  C.  White,  Buff  and  Brown  I.eehorns  .  $J2.M 
B.  P.  Kock%  Aneonas  and  Black  Minorcas  14  .Ct) 
W’nite  and  Buff  Roc’ss,  Rhode  Island  Keda  J5.W 
AVhito  Wyandottes  and  BuS  Orpingtons  .  16.00 
Odds  and  Ends,  $10  per  300.  Heavy  Mixed  12.GD 

_  Order  from  this  Adv.  Save  time.  Booklet  fre« 

COLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  f  Bucyrus.  Ohio 

Dekins  of  Giant  frame  for  rapid  growth. 
liUnAiillMS  laying  Indians,  selected;  pure,  non- 
white  egg  stock.  -  Catalogue  fret 
WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


paBawsajau' '« 


BASOM’S  S.  C.  'WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  CHICKS  15.00  per 
hundred. 

O.  B.  Basom  Richfield,  Pa. 


TURKEYS,  Ouoks,  Gesse. 

want.s.  Satisfaction  Kuaraiitced.  Highland 
Farm.  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

EXCLUSIVE 

Yok  can  buy  no  better  utility  stock  at 
any  price.  March  and  April  delivery  $:10  Ot) 
per  100:  $1.5.00  per  50;  $7.50  per  25.  Hatching 
eggs  half  price  of  chicks.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Flemington,  N.  J. 


I  Chicks  and  Ducklings 

'  Many  thousanda  weekly.* Popular  &  Rare 

Breeds,  Ducklings.GosIings.Baby  Toms, 
kitui  It  -J  Bantams  &  Ga"'*'".  Prices  reasonable. 
iWsllingtofl  Jr  Smith  Company,  C!J  Oavis-Farloy  Bldfl. 
[Eleetrie  incub.atort  and  Brooders-  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


f  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Geese, 

Large  SIOCK  Ducks,  Collies,  Hares, 
Pigeons.  Chicks.  Eggs,  low.  Cata.  PION¬ 
EER  FARMS.  Telford.  Pa. 

Jamesway  and  Drew  Line  were  there  in 
full  force  e.xhibiting  their  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  Outside  of  these  houses  and  a  fe\^ 
poultry  supply  houses  who  handle  all 
kinds  of  poultry  appliances,  there  wa* 
little  of  the  large  appliances  on  exhibit 
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The  Trouble  Maker 


m. 


By  E.  R.  Eastman 


The  judge  hesitated,  looked  at  the  eight 
sum  faces  of  the  farmers  who  had 
somehow  closed  in  around  him,  thought  of 
that  silent  mass  outside,  and  he  knew  that 
Winslow  had  spoken  the  truth.  As  long 
as  he  could  deal  with  men  individually,  he 
knew  that  he  could  handle  them  to  his 
own  purposes.  But  when  their  common 
need  had  driven  them  so  far  that  hundreds 
of  them,  representing  the  voting  power  of 
the  county,  stood  as  a  unit  in  a  mass  be¬ 
fore  his  house,  he  realized  that  his  power 
was  broken.  At  any  rate,  he  was  enough 
of  a  politician  to  know  that  this  was  no 
time  for  further  opposition. 

Without  a  word,  he  dropped  into  a  chair 
by  his  desk,  pulled  some  legal  forms  to 
him,  wrote  briefly,  signed  his  name,  and 
handed  the  paper  to  Winslow.  The  lawyer 
read  it,  smiled,  nodded  to  the  men  and 
led  the  way  from  the  room. 


Outside,  Winslow  and  his  group  moved* 
down  the  edge  of  the  crowd  toward  the 
end  of  the  street. 

“Come  on,  boys,”  he  shouted.  “Every- 
tliing  is  all  right.  Let’s  go  get  Taylor.” 

For  the  second  time  that  night  a  mob— 
but  this  time  a  fairly  orderly  one — marched 
toward  the  county  jail,  down  Whig  Street, 
across  Water,  and  up  Main  they  went, 
until  again  they  packed  tire  street  in  front 
of  the  jail. 

Dave  Messenger,  spending  an  uneasy 
evening  watching  the  front  of  his  jail  from 
a  window,  saw  them  come. 

“There  they  are  again  1  By  cripes,  just 
as  I  expected.  If  it  had  been  in  Arizona 
now,  they’d  have  gone  home  and  to  bed 
when  I  called  their  bluff.  But  in  this 
nice,  quiet,  cow  country — ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  loud  pounding 
on  the  jail  door. 

Going  to  the  door,  he  undid  the  fastenings 
quietly  and  xwung  It  back  so  quickly  that 
Winslow,  just  leaning  forward  to  pound 
the  door  again,  lost  his  balance  and  nearly 
fell'  on  the  little  sherlflF,  When  he  re¬ 
covered,  Messenger  was  smiling  at  him 
back  of  a  very  businesslike  looking  “forty- 
five.” 

“Be  a  good  boy,  Dave,  and  put  it  up,” 
smiled  Winslow.  “Never  can  tell  about 
those  things;  might  go  off  and  hurt  some¬ 
body.” 

“Might  at  that,”  agreed  the  sheriff 
grimly.  “What  do  you  want?  Ain’t  you 
fellows  ever  goln’  to  get  settled  down  ?” 

“We  want  Taylor,  that’s  -what  we  want,” 
shouted  a  man  near  enough  to  tlie  door  to 
hear  the  question. 

“Yes,  Dave,”  said  Winslow,  “we  want 
Taylor,  but  in  the  regular  way.  Flere’s 
an  order  from  Judge  Rising  for  his  re¬ 
lease.” 


“We’ll  hang  Judge  Rising  to  a  sour 
apple  tree,  , 

We’ll  hang  John  Ball  to  a  sour  apple 
tree. 

We’ll  hang  aU  scabs  to  a  sour  apple 
tree. 

As  we  go  mar(Aing  on.” 

Judge  Rising  heard  the  hullabaloo  and 
scowled;  la\y>’er  Winslow,  carefully  hang¬ 
ing  onto  his  silk  hat  as  he  was  carried 
along,  heard  it  and  smiled. 

Dave  Messenger,  the  little  sheriff,  un¬ 
dressing  for  bed,  heard  it  and  growled: 
“Nice  people;  nice,  quiet  people  1” 

CHAPTER  XIX 

ON  the  following  morning.  Bill  Mead 
drove  the  cows  in  from  the  night 
pasture  on  the  Ball  farm,  and  fastened 
them  in  the  stanchions.  Then  he  and  John 
Ball  got  tlieir  pails  and  stools  and  began 
the  morning  milking.  It  was  plain  that 
something  was  on  Bill’s  mind.  He  milked 
with  first  one  hand  and  then  the  otlier. 


whole  dum  country  stands  in  the  road! 
He  got  up,  forgetting  even  to  fill  his 
pipe — something  that  had  not  happened  be¬ 
fore  since  Mrs.  Ball  could  remember — and 
went  directly  to  the  telephone. 

«  «  « 

IN  his  little  bedroom  in  the  residence 
part  of  the  jail,  Dave  Messenger  lay 
peacefully  sleeping. 

Ring-a-ding-ding !  went  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  telephone  on  the  wall.  The  sheriff 
grunted  and  turned  over. 

Ring-a-ding-ding ! 

He  grunted  again,  and  buried  his  head 
in  the  pillows. 

Ring-a-ding-ding !  Ring-a-ding-ding  1 
With  a  sound  of  something  between  a 
grunt,  a  sigh,  and  a  curse,  the  sheriff 
swung  skinny  bare  legs  to  the  floor  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  rubbing  his 
eyes. 

“No  use  tryin’  to  rest.  Late  nights  and 
early  mornings;  early  morning  and  late 
nights.  Drive  a  feller  out  so  early  he 
meets  hisself  goin’  to  bedl  When  do  these 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  So  Far 

Will  Judge  Rising  sign  Jim’s  release?  The  young  farmer,  leader  of 
the  striking  dairymen,  has  been  arrested  for  violence  in  which  he  had 
no  part,  and  the  corrupt  judge  refuses  bail.  Led  by  Jim’s  lawyer,  a 
Yankee  named  Winslow,  an  angry  but  orderly  crowd  of  S3nnpathizers 
marched  to  the  Judge’s  home  and  dmanded  justice  for  their  leader.  At 
first  Rising  refuses,  but  a  glimpse  of  the  mass  of  determined  men  causes 
him  to  waver.  Winslow  demands  that  he  sign  the  paper  then  and  there. 


The  sheriff  took  the  paper  and  went  over 
to  a  lamp  where  he  could  see  better,  and 
read  it  carefully. 

“Thank  God  1”  he  said  frevently.  “Now 
mebbe  I  can  get  a  little  rest.  Wait  here 
a  minute.” 

In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back  with 
Jim. 

/  Here  he  is,”  he  saicLto  Winslow.  “Take 
him  and  welcome.  Don’t  know  when  I’ve 
been  more  pleased  to  get  rid  of  anything.” 

Then  to  Taylor:  “I  like  you,  Jim,  but' 
1 11  be  gosh-blinged  if  I  like  you  as  a 
^est.  Get  more  rest  with  the  measles ! 
Don’t  ever  invite  yourself  here  again,  least 
uot  while  I’m  sheriff.  You’ve  got  too  many 
nice,  quiet,  peaceable  friends.” 

The  appearance  of  Taylor  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  jail  was  all  the  younger  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  crowd  needed.  With  a  whoop 
^ey  gathered  him  unto  themselves,  while 
another  bunch  grabbed  the  lawyer.  With 
le  men  hoisted  high  on  their  shoulders, 
ey  began  a  shouting,  triumphant  march 
«P  and  down  the  streets  of  the  quiet  old 
country  town.  As  they  marched,  they  sang, 
and  the  refrain  of  their  song  went  some- 


never  both  at  the  same  time,  and  when  a 
cow  swished  him  in  the  eye  or  stepped  on 
his  foot,  he  cursed  her  only  in  a  half¬ 
hearted  absent-minded  manner.  Ball  did 
not  seem  to  be  conversationally  inclined, 
and  Bill  saw  no  chance  for  an  opening. 
When  he  went  up  by  Ball  to  strain  his 
milk,  the  old  man  paid  no  attention  to  him, 
but  kept  head  and  beard  buried  in  the 
flank  of  his  cow. 

“Always  was  a  darned  old  crank  before 
breakfast,”  muttered  Bill.  “Wurs’n  ever 
lately.” 

“What’s  that  you’re  sayin’  William?” 

“I —  I —  I  was  just  remarkin’  that  I 
have  to  fix  the  crank  on  that  old  grind¬ 
stone.  Gettin’  wurs’n  ever  lately.” 

“Narrer  escape  1  Gettin’  so  a  man  can’t 
think  out  loud  without  gettin’  jumped  on. 
Goin’"  to  quit  this  durned  hired  man’s  job 
anyway.  Going  to  town  and  get  a  real 
job!” 

After  the  milking  was  done,  they  went 
into  breakfast.  But  there  was  little  said 
until  the  meal  was  pretty  well  started. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Ball  broke  the  silence. 

“Heard  the  news,  John?” 

Bill  Mead  suddenly  stopped,  a  half  of 
a  pancake  dripping  with  maple  syrup  held 
in  mid-air,  to  hear  John  Ball’s  answer. 

“Just  what  I’ve  been  tryin’  to  ask  Johnny 
all  the  mornin’,”  he  thought,  “and  now 
the  old  lady  had  to  beat  me  to  it.” 

“No  answered  John  Ball.  “I  ain’t. 
Gettin’  tired  of  news.  No  news  is  good 
news.  What’s  up  now?” 

“Caroline  Hicks  phoned  a  little  \vhile  ago 
that  there  was  a  terrible  time  in  Speed- 
tovm  last  night.  Said  there  were  thous¬ 
ands  of  men  there  and  that  they  marched 
up  and  down  the  streets,  finally  went  to 
the  jail,  and  got  Jim  Taylor  out.  Said 
they  were  all  pretty  mad  ’cause  you  got 
Jim  in  jail.” 

Ball’s  breakfast  was  spoiled. 

“I’ll  sell  every  one  of  my  cows  before 
I  give  in,”  he  stormed. 

“Oh,  John,  do  be  reasonable,”  said  his 
wife.  “We  don’t  want  to  get  all  of  the 
folks  down  on  us.  Let’s  keep  the  milk  at 
home  and  not  have  any  more  trouble.” 

“  ’Tain’t  me  that’s  makin’  the  trouble. 
Fm  no  trouble  maker.  This  thing’s  a 
matter  of  principle.” 

The  old  man  brought  his  fist  down  on  the 
table  so  that  all  of  the  dishes  jumped. 

“My  milk  is  goin’  to  the  factory  if  the 


cow  men  sleep?” 

Ring-a-ding-ding ! 

“There  ye  go,  dang  ye.  Can’t  even  give 
a  feller  a  chance  to  get  his  pants  on!” 

Going  to  the  offending  telephone,  he 
grabbed  down  the  receiver. 

“Hello,”  he  growled. 

“Hello;  that  you  Messenger?” 

VYes,  I  suppose  it  is.  What’s  the 
matter  ?” 

“This  is  John  Ball.  I  heard  you  let 
that  Taylor  loose  last  night,  and  I  warn 
you,  if  he  and  his  gang  dump  my  milk 
again  this  mornin’,  I’ll  hold  you  respons¬ 
ible.” 

“Keep  it  home  then,  and  they  can’t  dump 
it.” 

“Won't  do  it.  Messenger.  Matter  of 
principle.  What  kind  of  a  country  is  this, 
when  a  farmer  can’t  even  take  his  stuff 
to  market.  What  kind  of  a  sheriff — ” 

“Better  ease  off  on  that  kind  of  talk,” 
interrupted  the  other. 

“I’ll  tell  you  plain  my  milk’s  goin’  to 
that  station  this  mornin’  1” 

“All  right,  I  don’t  object.  Let  it  go.” 

“Well,  you’ve  got  to  come  out  here  and 
ride  with  it  to  town.  Then  mebbe  them 
whelps  won’t  dare  make  me  any  more 
trouble.” 

Thereupon  the  sheriff  set  up  loud  and 
strenuous  objections,  but  Ball  insisted  that 
he  had  a  right  to  demand  protection  for 
his  property,  and  the  sheriff  finally  had 
to  promise  to  come.  But  he  had  the  last 
word. 

“Just  wait  till  elections.  Then,  by  jiminy, 
you  fellers  can  get  somebody  else  to  get 
your  danged  cow-juice  to  market.  Next 
thing,  you’ll  be  wantin’  the  high  sheriff  of 
the  county  to  watch  your  cows  eat  grass. 
Some  jobl”  and  with  a  bang,  he  hung  up 
the  receiver. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ball  stood  for  a  moment  with  the  re¬ 
ceiver  at  his  ear  before  he  realized  that 
the  sheriff  had  hung  up.  Then  he  too 
banged  up  his  receiver  with  unnecessary 
emphasis  and  stalked  out  of  the  kitchen  to 
help  Bill  load  the  milk  ready  for  the  trip 
to  town.  Dorothy  followed  him  into  the 
milk  house. 

“Father,”  she  said,  "do  you  know  that 
you  are  making  Mother  just  sick?  Last 
night  she  got  up  and  came  Into  my  room, 
talked  about  it,  and  cried  and  cried.  You 
know  how  seldom  Mother  cries.  Seems 


k, 

as  though  even  if  you  cannot  stop  this  hdfi- 
sense  for  my  sake,  you  could  do  it  for' 
hers.”  j 

John  Ball  said  nothing,  but  went  rlglS 
on  pulling  the  full  cans  of  milk  out  of 
tlie  ice  water  in  the  tank.  'j 

“You  claim  you  want  Mother  and  me  to’ 

be  happy,”  went  on  the  girl,  “yet  you’re 
fixing  it  so  that  neither  Mother  nor  I  can 
ever  hold  up  our  heads  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  again.”  ^ 

The  old  man  turned  around  and  sat 
down  suddenly  on  a  can  of  milk. 

“I  suppose  you’d  be  proud  of  me  if  I 
was  a  coward  and  gave  up  fightin’  for  my 
rights.” 

“You’re  always  talking  about  your  rights, 
father.  But  other  folks  have  some  rights, 
too.  Mother  and  I  have  some;  these 
neighbors  think  they  have  some  when  they 
try  to  get  more  mcBey  for  their  milk.” 

This  was  too  much  for  John  Ball’s 
over-worked  temper.  Lie  straightened  up 
to  shake  a  finger  in  Dorothy’s  face. 

“By  ‘neighbors’  you  mean  that  Taylor 
hoodlum  up  the  road.  Should  think  you’d 
stick  up  for  him  after  all  he’s  done  to  us  1” 

“Never  tliought  of  him  at  all,”  flared  the 
girl. 

“Yes,  you  did.  You  think  of  him  all 
the  time.  And  you  think  more  of  him 
than  you  do  of  your  own  father  1  Tell  you 
one  thing  though,  young  woman,  I  ain’t 
done  with  this  Taylor  business  yet.  Mebbe 
he  did  get  out  of  jail  last  night,  but  he's 
got  a  trial  cornin’,  and  I’ll  send  him  where 
he  won’t  make  no  more  trouble  for  a  spell, 
if  its  the  last  thing  I  ever  do” 


CHAPTER  XX 

T^OROTHY  stood  looking  at  her  father 
L-'  for  a  moment,  while  the  great  round 
tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes  and  rolled 
slowly  down  her  chalk-white  cheeks.  The 
corners  of  her  usually  tip-tilted  bps  were 
turned  downward,  and  she  held  one  hand 
on  her  chin  in  a  pathetic  little  effort  to 
control  its  trembling. 

“Oh,  I  wish  I  were  dead!”  she  said,  and 
fumed  and  ran  out  of  the  milk  house, 
across  the  barnyard,  and  down  the  cow- 
path  until  she  came  to  the  litfe  brock  at 
the  foot  of  the  night  pasture. 

The  brook,  supplemented  by  a  wire 
fence,  was  the  line  between  the  Ball  and 
the  Taylor  farms.  She  crawled  under  the 
fence,  stepped  across  the  brook  on  the 
stones,  and  came  to  an  old  gnarled  apple 
tree  on  the  Taylor  side.  The  tree  and 
the  brook  were  old  friends  of  Dorothy’s. 

The  bank  rose  above  the  brook  in  a 
sort  of  natural  amphitheater,  shaded  and 
protected  by  the  outspread  friendly  limbs 
of  the  tree.  Under  the  bank,  back  of  a 
big  bare  root,  was  a  little  cupboard-Iikc 
hollow  which  had  in  years  gone  by  -served 
her  as  a  store-house  for  childhood’s  toys. 
This  little  place  by  the  gurgling  brook  had 
been  a  playhouse  in  pleasant  times,  and  a 
refuge  in  times  of  trouble. 

She  threw  herself  face  downward  on 
the  thick  carpet  of  grass  and  leaves.  For 
a  long  time  the  regular  rise  and  fall  of 
her  outstretched  body  as  she  breathed  made 
it  appear  as  though  she  were  asleep;  but 
she  was  not.  Like  most  of  those  who  live 
in  the  country,  Dorothy  had  learned  that 
there  is  a  certain  comfort  and  serenity  to 
be  had  by  those  who  sorrow  from  a  close 
physical  contact  with  the  soil. 

After  a  time,  she  rolled  over  and  sat  up. 

“Wonder  what  I  have  done,”  she  thought, 
“to  have  everything  go  so  very  w'rong. 
Dad  is  making  himself  the  talk  of  the 
whole  country.  Mother  is  sick  with  worry 
and  nervousness.  And  Jim  Taylor,  who 
used  to  be  my  best  friend,  is  now  fighting 
Dad  and  getting  himself  in  jail,  and — 

“I  w'onder  if  he  was  in  that  bunch  yester¬ 
day.  That  leader  didn’t  look  exactly  like 
Jim — his  voice,  too,  was  harsher  tlian 
Jim’s — still — I  don’t  know — Jim’s  just  wild 
lately — don’t  know  what  he’d  do.” 

(Continued  on  Page  135) 
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Take  Stock  of  Y ourself 

Aunt  Janet  Gives  Some  Sensible  Advice 


•^HINK  IT  OVER.Thmkof  the 
X  life  your  wife  leads  with  the 
lighting  and  cooking  arrange¬ 
ments  you  have  given  her — and 
think  how  much  of  her  drudg¬ 
ery  is  unnecessary! 

Instead  of  endlessly  cleaning 
lamps  and  trimming  wicks,  she 
can  have  clean,  simple  Q)lt  burn¬ 
ers  that  need  no  attention. 

Instead  of  slaving  for  hours 
over  a  coal  fire,  she  can  have  a 
Colt  stove  that  is  always  ready 
to  work. 

Instead  of  the  back-breaking 
effort  of  lifting  irons  on  and  off 
the  range,  she  can  have  a  quick, 
efficient  Colt  iron  always  at  hand. 


And  besides: 

Colt  Light  is  the  nearest  man-’ 
made  approach  to  sunlight.  Colt 
Light  does  away  with  danger  of 
fires  started  by  overturned  lamps. 
Colt  Light  makes  life  on  the  farm 
worth  living.  Yet  it  costs  less  to 
install  for  the  average  farm,  than 
the  cheapest  automobile! 

Union  Carbide  for  the  Colt 
light  plant  is  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  factory  prices.  One* 
of  the  175  Union  Carbide  Sales 
Company  warehouses  is  located 
near  you.  Union  Carbide  is  always 
uniform.  World’s  best  quality. 
Highest  gas  yield.  Always  packed 
in  blue-and-gray  drums. 


JANUARY  is  stock-taking  time.  In  of¬ 
fices  and  stores,  clerks  are  going  over 
shelves,  listing  what  is  on  hand,  what 
is  short,  what  goods  have  sold  well  and 
what  have  not.  Profits  are  being  figured 
and  losses  deducted.  It  is  something  like 
and  old  fashioned  spring-cleaning — and 
yet  there  is  a  difference. 

For  stock-taking  implies  a  compari¬ 
son  between  the  new  and  the  old  and  at 
least  a  hope  that  the  lesson  of  past 
mistakes  will  be  applied  to  the  year 
ahead.  It  is  a  time  when  the  good  mer¬ 
chant  analyzes  himself  as  well  as  the 
articles  on  his  shelves  and  starts  a  new 
balance  sheet  to  record  the  history  of 
the  coming  year. 

Perhaps  we  should  take  stock  of  our¬ 
selves  more  often  than  once  a  year,  and 
should  always  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
our  own  development.  But  it  is  not 
human  nature  to  do  things  this  way — 
and  that  may  be  logical,  too,  for  the 
plant  that  is  dug  up  every  few  days  to 
see  how  it  is  growing  doesn’t  make  much 
progress  to  please  its  eager  owner. 

This,  therefore,  seems  the  appointed 
time  foi*  the  home-maker  to  apply  stock¬ 
taking  methods  to  her  own  life  and  to 
base  her  good  resolutions  upon  an  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  of  her  problems  and 
capacities. 

The  House  Needs  a  Going-Over 

To  settle  externals  first,  suppose  we  give 
the  house  a  thorough  going-over.  Christ¬ 
mas  and  the  holidays,  with  the  flood  of 
preparations,  the  extra  cooking,  the  chil¬ 
dren  home  from  school,  are  past  and  the 
housewife  breathes  a  sigh  of  relief — no 
matter  how  much  she  has  enjoyed  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  season.  But  now  for  her 
inventory  and  a  chance  to  start  the  new 
year  right ! 

Table  linen  and  silver  should  be  care¬ 
fully  inspected  and  the  linen  put  in  good 
repair.  Stains  not  eradicated  at  the  time 
of  their  appearance  should  be  bleached  out 
with  whatever  preparation  dissolves  them 
best.  Lace  should  be  mended,  tears 
darned,  old  and  torn  napkins  retired  to 
the  box  where  soft,  clean  old  cloths  aw'ait 
their  final  disposition  as  emergency  band¬ 
ages. 

All  silver  not  in  daily  use  should  be 
cleaned,  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  put 
in  a  canton  flannel  bag  with  a  piece  of 
camphor  gum. 

Then  inspect  your  cooking  utensils  and 
put  your  kitchen  closets  in  order.  Your 
range  probably  needs  a  thorough  cleaning. 
If  grease  has  been  spilled  in  the  oven,  if 
candy  or  fruit  juices  or  soup  has  boiled 
over  and  been  Imperfectly  cleaned  off, 
scrape  and  scrub  and  dry  and  polish. 

Scrub  the  drawer  of  the  kitchen  dresser 
and  line  with  fresh  paper.  Sort  out  dish 
towels,  throwing  away  worn  ones  and  being 
sure  none  have  grease  spots  left  after 
laundering  to  attract  mice.  Go  over  the 
lamps  or  electric  light  fixtures,  cleaning 
off  bulbs  and  shades  and  putting  new 
bulbs  where  any  have  worn  dim  or  burnt 
out.  Don't  forget  ornamental  candlesticks, 
for  ragged  burnt-down  candles  are  any¬ 
thing  but  ornamental. 

Now  for  the  Linen  Supply 

The  linen  closet  should  be  attacked  when 
you  will  not  be  interrupted,  for  you  need 
to  concentrate  on  this  inspection.  No  place 
in  the  house  demands  such  perfect  order 
as  the  linen  closet,  no  matter  how  small 
and  unpretentious  it  may  be.  A  good 
housekeeper  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  put 
her  hand  on  any  article  in  her  linen  closet 
in  the  dark. 

Distinctly  important  is  the  medicine 
chest.  Standard  first  aid  supplies  should 
be  replenished  and  set  in  regular  order. 
Nothing  gets  so  quickly  cluttered  up  with 
useless  articles  as  the  average  medicine 
chest.  Remember  that  medicine,  partly 
used  up,  usuall}'-  loses  its  efficacy  by  long 
standing.  Throw  out  old  bottles  relent¬ 
lessly  and  have  your  clean  shei'^es  filled 


only  with  staples  of  daily  use. 

What  housekeeper  needs  to  be  reminded 
that  the  bureau  drawers  have  a  perfect 
genius  for  getting  themselves  into  dis¬ 
order?  That  is  often  the  starting  point 
of  a  household  clean-up  campaign.  The 
writing  desk  needs  its  share  of  attention, 
too.  There  are  bills  to  pay,  receipts  to  file, 
letters  to  answer  and  much  that  can  be 
thrown  away.  Fresh  paper  and  envelopes, 
new  pens  and  pencils,  washed  and  filled 
ink  wells  and  clean  blotters  tempt  any  one 
to  the  business  of  clearing  up  back  corret- 
pondence. 

Not  Forgetting  the  Closets 

Qothes  closets  are  useful  but  often  con¬ 
ceal  their  owner’s  misdemeanors.  Old 
shoes  which  should  go  cither  to  the  waste 
pile  or  to  the  cobbler  have  a  way  of  hiding 
in  dark  corners,  along  with  torn  or  mis- 
mated  rubbers.  Hunt  them  out  and  either 
discard  them  or  have  them  put  in  order  I 
On  back  hooks  are  dresses  we  mean  to 
mend  or  clean  or  make  over  “some  day.” 
Stock-taking  time  makes  one  realize  how 
long  that  day  has  been  deferred — and  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  avoided.  Unpleasant 
as  these  jobs  are,  when  done  they  leave  a 
warm  glow  of  self-satisfaction  which  is 
itself  a  reward  of  virtue,  although  in  addi¬ 
tion  one  has  either  much-needed  space  or 
a  rehabilated  garment  to  wear. 

Now — How  About  Yourself? 

And  now  that  the  physical  stock-taking 
is  accomplished,  you  will  be  in  the  mood 
for  the  inward  look  which  is  often  sur¬ 
prisingly  revealing.  How  about  yourself? 
Does  the  year  of  grace  1925  find  you 
further  along  the  road  of  intelligent  living 
or  are  you  making  time  at  just  about  the 
same  spot  3'ou  had  reached  a  \'ear  ago? 

What  books  have  j'ou  read  ?  What 
books  have  you  meant  to  read — and  didn’t? 
What  new  friends  have  you  made— .and 
how  about  your  old  friends?  Friendships 
don’t  grow  like  Topsy,  j'ou  know,  but  need 
cultivation  as  much  as  any  garden  plot 
Think  over  j'our  .different  friends — how 
often  j'ou  have  seen  them,  whether  you 
planned  to  give  them  time  or  let  things 
slip  because  j'ou  were  busy  or  tired  or 
w'orried  by  other  concerns.  Someone  has 
said  that  after  you  have  gone  halfway,  you 
should  forget  the  first  half  and  measuring 
the  remainder,  go  halfway  again,  in  order 
to  be  a  real  friend.  Don’t  blame  others 
for  indifference,  neglect  or  forgetfulness 
till  you  have  gone  halfway  yourself  and 
tlien  at  least  half  of  the  rest  of  tlic  way. 

Something  Outside  of  the  Home 

Your  children’s  school — have  you  visited 
it  as  often  as  you  meant?  Your  church— < 
have  you  taken  your  part  in  its  w'ork? 
Your  community — can  j'ou  be  counted  on 
to  do  jmur  share  in  the  everj'day  give-and- 
take  of  neighborly  life,  as  well  as  under 
the  inspiration  of  emergency?  Most  im¬ 
portant,  j’our  home — have  you  found  the 
difference  between  the  orderly  routine  that 
makes  daily  duties  easier  and  the  rut  tliat 
is  only  a  “shallow  grave?” 

The  stock-taking  time  of  the  honest  wom- 
and  raises  more  questions  than  could  be 
listed,  and  no  one  could  answer  them.  If 
3'ou  meet  them  squarely  and  set  In  order 
the  shelves  of  j^our  mind  as  well  as  those 
of  3’our  kitchen,  it  will  Indeed  promise  well 
for  a  Happy  New  Year — which  is  what  I 
most  heartily  wish  you  all  for  19251-* 


Try  pinning  handkerchiefs,  collars  and 
other  small  pieces  to  a  tape  and  pin  this 
to  the  line  on  wash  day.  It  will  save  cold 
fingers  in  fall  w’cather  and  much  time 
searching  these  small  articles  out  of  the 
general  melee. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

When  sweeping  shut  the  room  off  fro® 
the  rest  of  the  house,  keep  the  cbildrefl 
away,  and  open  all  the  window*. 


Write  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book 
**  Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day.” 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Oiattonooga,  Tetm. 

6th  Sc  Market  Sts. 
Son  Francisco,  Cal. 

8th  SC  Bcaiman  Sts. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

30  East  42d  St. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

31  Exchange  St. 
Chicago,  Hi. 

1001  Monadnock  Block 


**Colt  light  is  sunlight” 


BEBK  IS  THE  BEST  VALUE 
1  ^  EVER  OFFERED 

The  watch  ia  small — thin — newest  shape. 

_  _  The  case  is  platinum  effect  —  guaran- 
isea  yrs,,  and  ha.saiewaled  movement  guar¬ 
anteed  10  years.  HasSapphireCrown,  ribbon  bracelet 
and  fancy  clasp.  »We  give  this  Watch  and  beautiful  I 
stone  cluster  Ring,  also  many  other  wonderful  gifts  I 
for  Introducing  our  finest,  assorted  nerfumes  at  15c 
a  bottle.  Large  assortment  makes  it  easy.  Sendno 
tneney— Write  for  20  bottles  assorted  perfume  and 
large  list  of  gif  tsshowing  how  easy  It  Is  to  get  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Wareh  and  Ring  and  other  sronde-tui  gifts  free.  I 
BELL  PERFUME  CO.,  IDept  D- 1  CO  Chicago  1 


LADIES’  FURS 

AVe  tan  hides  and  make  them  into 
robes,  coats,  mittens  and  ladies’ 
furs  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  us 
your  hides  and  furs  which  you 
■want  remodeled  and  made  into 
latest  styles.  Robes  and  coats  at 
wholesale  prices.  Free  samples. 
Reference:  Citizen.s’  State  Bank, 
Milford,  Ind. 

WRITE  TO  THE 

Milford  Robe  &  Tanning  Co. 

237  Elm  St.  Milford,  Ind. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Stopped  in  4 

Hill’s  stops  a  cold  in  24  hours,  and  Grippe 
in  3  days.  Your  druggist  guarantees  it. 

It  combines  in  the  utmost  way  all  the 
essentials  in  dealing  with  a  cold — cold-checks, 
laxatives  and  tonics. 

Jvlillions  now  employ  it.  In  ay  years  no 
way  has  been  found  to  improve  it. 

Don’t  take  chances,  don’t  delay.  Insist  on 
getting  the  best  cold  treatment  men  have  yet 
developed.  And  start  now.  Every  hour 
gained  saves  much  danger  and  discomfort. 


AH  dbruggists 


Price  30c 


Get  Red  Box 


QUININE 


with  portrait 


lOLL-SiSt  GIVEN 

Genuine  Eastman,  ROIA 
Sell  only  40  pkta.  vegetable  seeds 
at  100  large  pkt. 

Get  40  pkto.  today.  WE  TRUST 
YOU  with  seeds  until  sold. 
AMERICAN  SEED  CO. 

H _  BaZ  V  te  LuCUtW.PeilM* 
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Kicking  Over  The  Pail 

A  Sunday  Afternoon  Visit  With  The  A.  A.  Philosophy  Man 
'  .  REV.  J.  W.  H  O  LLAND 


SHE  was  a  beautiful  little  roan  cow, 
nervous-eyed  and  well  veined.  She 
was  a  good  milker,  and  w'as  a  general 
favorite  in  the  barn-lot. 

Yet  she  had  one  bad  fault  of  which 
we  could  not  break  her;  she  would  kick 
and  run  just  as  we  finished  milking. 
Many  a  time  I  have  had  my  clothing 
dripping  wet  when  I  failed  to  rescue  the 
bucket.  We  kept  her  till  she  was  old, 
but  she  never  reformed. 

How  many  of  us  mortals  are  like  that 
cow.  We  do  some  good  things,  and 

tlten  kick  them  over. 

♦  *  ♦ 

I  knew'  an  evangelist  who  w'as  a  fine 
gpeaker  and  a  clear  thinker.  He  was  a 
violent  hater  of  tobacco.  Always,  when 
he  came  to  his  tobacco  sermon,  he 
would  lose  his  temper,  and  say  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  things,  and  kick  over  much 
of  the  good  he  otherwise  might  have 
done. 

I  once  had  an  official  member  of  my 
churcli.  I  will  not  name  him.  He  had 
a  streak  of  personal  pride  that  had  to  be 
stroked  and  petted,  or  he  would  oppose 
every  good  thing  the  other  men  wanted. 

Where  is  the  lodge,  or  village  com¬ 
mittee,  or  Grange,  or  church,  that  does 
not  have  this  individual  with  them,  who, 
at  the  critical  moment,  kicks  over  the 
milk? 

There  is  the  pcsteriferous  person  who 
can  not  hold  his  tongue.  He  (or  she) 
just  itches  to  talk  something  that  were 
better  “untalked.”  So,  at  the  critical 


time,  when  something  good  has  been 
planned,  he  kicks  and  spoils  it  all. 

*  *  * 

A  city  lost  a  Carnegie  library  because 
a  man  with  a  bumptious  inflation  of 
pride,  getting  peeved,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Carnegie.  ’ 

A  Presidential  election  was  changed 
once  because  a  w'oman  got  flighty  and 
kicked  over  the  pail  by  injecting  tlte 
cjuestioif  of  religious  belief. 

I  hope  that,  in  the  great  future  that  is 
opening  up  to  the  farmers  through  co¬ 
operation  in  production  and  marketing, 
some  man  wnth  an  a.x  to  grind  n-ay  not 
kick  over  the  pail  and  spoil  everything. 

Internationally,  in  1918,  we  all  thought 
that  w'e  had  fought  a  war  to  end  war; 
but  at  the  peace  table,  the  war-makers, 
who  are  the  profit-makers  out  of  war, 
kicked  over  the  bucket  and  doused  the 
world  with  hostile  misunderstandings 
again. 

♦  ♦  * 

If  our  old  cow  had  onlj'  been  a  human 
being,  she  could  have  been  preached  to, 
prayed  for,  and  reasoned  with,  to  give 
up  that  deviUsh  habit;  but,  being  a  brute, 
she  persisted  in  her  fault. 

To  us,  however,  who  have  fiery  tem¬ 
pers,  treacherous  tongues  and  suspicious 
dispositions,  there  is  a  chance  given  to 
us  every  day  to  acquire  personal  mastery 
over  this  kicking  business  through  the 
grace  of  God. 


American  Agriculturist  Puzzle  No.  1  1 


very  long  “berries”  make  this 
"*•  puzzle  unusual.  The  other  words 
*re  shorter,  equally  familiar  and  can  be 
filled  in  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary. 

There-  is  only  one  more  cross  word 
puzzle  in  our  series  of  twelve.  Do  you 
■w^ant  us  to  run  more?  We  have  found 
these  a  popular  feature  of  the  Magazine 
hut  there  are  always  many  things  we 
“light  run. 


DOWN 

1  Beast  of  burden 

2  Kind  of  berry 
raised  on  most 
■farms  _ 

»  Grain 


4  Toward  the  top 
i  Rural  Delivery 
(abbr.) 

7  Mild  beverage 

8  Kind  of  berry 
which  grows  wild 


9  A  vivid  color 
11  A  hard,  sour 
fruit 

14  Monkey 

15  Mister 

16  South  Carolina 

17  An  age 

20  South  America 

21  Abbr.  for  'that 
Is’ 

22  East  end 

23  Short  for  Eben 

25  Promote 

26  Something  to 
carry  dishes 

28  Familiar  fruit 

29  Long  Island 

30  initials  of  a  for¬ 
mer  president 

31  Oil  of  rose  petals 
35  Pertaining  to  the 


air 

37  Railroad 

39  Extent  of  a 
farm 

41  Narrow  road  lead-. 
Ing  up  to  farm¬ 
houses 

42  A  burrowing  ani¬ 
mal  which  de¬ 
stroys  vegetables 

43  How  farmers  like 
their  hogs 

45  Male  of  sheep 

46  Domestic  animc.I 
pet 

47  Half  a  score 

49  Accomplish 

51  Toward 

53  Abbr.  for  ‘Cora- 
pany' 


The  cow  did  not  know'  better.  She 
could  not  act  like  a  man.  Man  knows 

better,  and  does  not  need  to  act  like  the 
cow. 

Eet  s  w'ait  go  slow — keep  cool — and 
not  spill  the  milk  I 


The  Trouble  Maker 

(Continued  from  page  133) 

Forgetting  her  troubles  for  a  moment, 
Dorothy  reached  her  hand  back  around 
the  big  root  of  the  tree  into  her  old  play¬ 
house  cupboard. 

Haven  t  put  my  hand  in  there  in  3' ears. 
I  W'onder  if  there’s  anything  left.” 

She  felt  around  for  a  moment  and  then 
pulled  out  a  little  dilapidated,  woebegone 
looking  doll.  With  a  tender  wistful  little 
smile,  the  girl  sat  turning  the  doll  over 
and  over  in  her  hands. 

“Quite  a  spell  since  I  put  3-ou  in  there 
and  forgot  3'ou....  Alust  be  all  of  fifteen 
3’ears ....  But  now  I  remember  as  if  it 
■were  yesterda3'.’' 


SHE  smiled  as  she  recalled  that  day  ir 
childhood’s  land  of  make-believe  wber 
she  and  Jim  had  played  at  being  man  anti 
wife.  The  little  amphitheater  under  tlie 
big  tree  had  been  their  make-believe  home 
and  they  had  been  “Pa”  and  “Ma”  to  th( 
little  doll.  She  could  close  her  e3'es  ant 
almost  hear  that  little  boy  as  he  sat  dowr 
beside  her  in  the  leaves  and  insisted  thal 
they  could  not  really  be  pa  and  ma  unless 
she  would  let  him  kiss  her.  She  had  nol 
been  entirely  unwilling  either. 

While  she  had  hesitated,  her  mother  had 
called.  So  they  hastily  deposited  the  doll 
baby  in  the  cupboard,  with  a  promise  that 
“Pa  and  Ma  would  soon  come  back.” 

But  the  baby  had  waited  patiently  fer 
fifteen  long  years  for  the  litle  boy  father 
and  the  little  girl  mother  to  come  again 
and  play  at  being  married. 

“If  life  were  only  as  simple  as  that,” 
thought  Dorotiiy.  “But  you  are  not  life,” 
she  told  the  doll,  “and  life  changes.  You’re 
just  the  same  today,  but  Jim’s  different, 
and  I’m — ” 

Startled,  she  looked  up  to  see  Jim  Tay¬ 
lor  smiling  at  her.  With  a  sideways  mo¬ 
tion  of  her  hand,  she  threw  the  litle  doll 
out  of  sight  in  the  leaves.  Had  he  seen 
it?  Did  he  remember?  If  so,  he  gave  no 


(To  Be  Continued) 


1  To  exist  in  great 
quantities 
5  Exchange 

10  To  strike  with  the 
flat  of  the  hand 

12  To  remove  a  letter 
(abbr.  of  printer’s 
term) 

13  Abbr.  for  last  day 
of  week 

14  To  entertain 
18  1  o  sum  up 

A  very  sour  fruit 
A  kind  of  snow- 
shoe 
Before 

24  Short  for  Abra¬ 
ham 

25  Perform 

27  To  flow  out 

28  A  kind  of  peach 


ACROSS 


cat( 


gir 


20 

22 


32  A  popular  pastr 

33  Knack 

34  Used  to 
fur-bearing 
animals 

36,  Attempt 
38  Sour 
40  Scream 
42  Most  usual 
name 
44  Farthest  back 
46  Inside  of  fruit 
48  Confusion 
50  Pertaining  to 
one’s  birthday 
52  Highest  card 

54  Toward 

55  To  cut  down 
rank 

56  Upon 
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The  more  you 
let  Pels -Naptha 
work  for  you,  the 
less  work  you’ll 
have  to  do  your¬ 
self. 

Naptha  and 
splendid  soap 
combined-that’s 
Fels'Naptha. 


Not  only  soap — but  soap  anS  naptha 


fdt  inBBQf^ctt]rer'’e  ptrees. 
KTv  1-4  to  1-2  on  stoven, 


I„kalamazoo 

STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

^OlBoci^eri 
.  Avenue  / 


loinsccs,  _ 

boUi  sooda  duriner  the  ideates 
wie  m  ottr  26  years’ rJutor 
Cosh  or  easy  pay  771  CD  ts— te  rt 
•slow  aa $9  monthly.  Mono 
Mck  Aruemntec.  24  hourshi 
meats.  dO  days'  trial  in  yo 
loma.  S30.000  enstozners  e 


azoo  Quality 


4«ffld  for  mss  BOOK 


"Pride" 


Send  for 
Catalog 
20 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

ST  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains. 
Set  comprises  a  4,  4^  or  5  foot  iron 
enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19 
inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lav¬ 
atory,  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank,  oak 
post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index 
faucets,  nickel-plated  traps,  and  all 
nickel -plated  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CC.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


Old  Money  Wanted 

lectors  pay  up  te  $100.00  tor  certain  D.  S.  CenU?  And 
high  premiums  for  ail  rare  coins?  We  buy  all  kinds.  S..id 
4e  for  large  Coin  Circular.  May  mean  much  profit  to  yoc. 

NUMISMATIC  BANK,  Dept.  502,  Ft.  Werth,  Tex. 


Say  Boy  I 

How  would  you  like  to  earn 
for  yourself  a  brand  new  DAISY 
AIR  RIFLE? 

If  you  have  been  wishing  for  a 
DAISY  AIR  RIFLE,  write  me  a 
letter  and  I  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  get  one  at  no  cost  to  you. 

A.  CONWAY 

%AmerIcan  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Ave.  N.  Y.  City 


American  Aerriculturist,  February  7,  1925 


Children 


Your  children  will  be  the  agricultural,  profession^ 
and  business  men  and  women  of  tomorrow.  Their 
future  success  will  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon 
the  foundation  that  is  laid  now. 

The  present  systems  of  schools  throughout  the  Nation 
afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  preliminary 
preparation  needed  for  the  future. 

New  York  Central  Lines  pay  more  than  $100,000  a 
day  in  taxes,  a  considerable  part  of  which  goes  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools  in  the  communities 
we  serve. 

New  York  Central  Lines  take  pride  in  be¬ 
ing  a  contributor  to  the  future  well-being 
and  happiness  of  your  children. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &ALBANY-MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIG  FOUR  -  FITTSBURGH  &UKE  EBIE 
AND  THE  NEW  TORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Bay  direct  at  lowest  whole, 
sale  prices.  Before  papering 
your  home  send  for  big  free 
catalog.  Not  the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog,  but  a  large  book 
showing  scores  of  artistic  de¬ 
signs  for  borders  and  ceilings  as 
well  aa  sidewalls.  Write  today. 
PENN  W  AT.E  PAPER  MILLS  ' 
Dept  IQl  '’hiladelpUia 


:62Fi^!dhoii>l;Qutt 


GIVEN 


Outfit  consists  of  larg. 
metal  trimmed  School 
Case,  painting  set 
Wax  Crayons,  Mailt 
Puzzle,  King  Puzzle,! 
Magnet,  Kubber  BaM, ' 
Composition  Book,- 
Writing  Tablet.  1. 
Pencils,  Pencil  ciip,. 
Penholder.  6  Pens„ 
Chamois  Penwiper.. 
Ruler,  Ink  and  Penc;:? 
II  »i  Eraser,  Ink  Essence.^ 

for  I  pint  Ink.  6  Blotters,  Paper  clip.  Package  of  Rubbe  < 
Bands.  SO  Transfer  Pictures.  Outfit  is  yours  FREE,  POST-  • 
PAID  for  selling  25  pkgs.  fancy  Post  Cards  at  10c.  IT  ^ 
EASY-Order  today.  SPECIAL  PRIZE  for  * 

SUN  MFC.  CO.  DEPT.461  CHICAOC-' 


READ  the 

BABY  CHICK 

Advertising 

On  Pages  130,  131  and  132 


ITS  FULL  IMPORT 

Do  you  always  realize  the  fuH 
import  of  the  frequent  cough, 
cold  or  similar  ailment? 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

nourishes  and  strengthens 
the  weakened  body.  If  your 
resistance  is  weak  you  need 
Scott’s  Emulsion.  Try  it. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24-39 


You  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  Coronaheal¬ 
ing  ointment  soothes  and  heals  chillblains, 
chapped  hands,  cuts,  sores,  burns,  scalds,  any 
flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast.  Takes  out  the 
soreness  and  heals  without  blistering  or  smart¬ 
ing.  A  time-tested  remedy  for  household  and 
farm.  Send  today  for  a  ‘  * 

Corona  Sample  only  10c. 

Regular  size  At  drug  stores] 
cr  by  mail  65c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  20  Kenton,  Ohio 


How  to  Make  Vinegar 

As  a  Matter  of  Fact,  It  Really  Makes  Itself 


The  price  of  a  gallon  of  vinegar  is 
not  specially  noticeable  in  the  house¬ 
hold  accounts  until  pickling  time.  Then 
the  house  wife  wakes  up,  and  realizes 
that  it  requires  some  money  to  buy 
vinegar  during  the  j’^ear. 

I  have  made  many  experiments  in 
making  vinegar,  and  I  know  no  reason 
why  any  one  cannot  manufacture  a  good 
article  at  home  with  no  expense. 

The  best  way,  according  to  my  idea,  is 
to  start  in  with  a  keg,  or  barrel,  although  it 
it  is  not  necessary.  I  had  a  beer  keg 
given  me,  and  as  a  starter  I  poured  into 
it  a  quantity  of  “mother”  that  I  had  on 
hand.  As  often  as  I  could  I  kept  adding 
any  sw'cet  liquid  to  the  contents  of  the 
keg. 

Various  Sources  of  Liquid 

The  liquid  added  was  obtained  from 
several  sources.  A  panful  of  apple  par¬ 
ings  well  covered  with  water,  and  cooked 
until  tender,  then  turned  into  a  jelly 
bag  to  drain  will  furnish  excellent 
sweet  liquid  may  be  added  and  you  will 


be  constantly  finding  new  material  to 
add  to  your  supply. 

If  a  can  of  fruit  has  “worked”  the 
juice  will  make  good  vinegar — in  fact 
that  is  just  what  it  has  started  to  be¬ 
come. 

Liquid  Collects  Slowly 

My  keg  is  in  the  cellar,  so  in  order 
to  save  steps,  I  keep  a  glass  fruit  jar 
in  the  pantry,  to  store  the  small  contri¬ 
butions  that  may  accumulate.  Very  often 
before  tlie  jar  is  filled,  the  liquid  will 
begin  to  sour  and  form  mother. 

Without  mother^ to  start  w’ith  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  keg  in  a  w^arm 
place  until  some  forms  in  the  keg.  After 
it  has  started  then  store  the  keg  in  a 
cooler  place,  or  it  will  make  too  fast 
and  fill  up  the  keg. 

Try  to  add  a  little  at  a  time  to  your 
barrel,  as  fast  as  some  is  drawn  out,  for 
if  too  much  is  added  at  once,  when  the 
vinegar  is  ready  to  use,  it  will  make 
it  too  weak  for  a  while. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  keg  or  barrel  to 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 
60c  and  $1.00  at  Druggist*. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Palchogue,  N.  Y. 


Patterns  for  Morning,  Noon  and  Night 


For  the  work  hours  of  morn¬ 
ing,  •  good  sensible  apron. 
No.  2312  cuts  in  sices  36,  40, 
44  and  48-  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure  and  takes  2%  yards  of  36  ^ 
inch  material  to  make  sise  36. 

Pattern.  12c. 

Send  your  order  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  B« 
sure  name,  address,  num¬ 
bers  and  sizes  are  clearly 
filled  In. 


For  the  hours  when  a  neigh¬ 
bor  may  drop  in  or  you  may 
want  to  flivver  into  town, 
select  No.  2299,  a  stylish  one 
piece  dress.  No.  2299  has  a 
cape  which  may  be  left  off 
and  offers  t  w_o  styles  of 
sleeves  to  choose  from.  It 
cuts  in  s'.ses  16  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  To  make  sise  36,  3  yards 
of  42  in.  material  is  required, 
with  14  yard  contrasting. 

Pattern,  12c. 


230S 
lb 703, 


And  for  the  evening  Party, 
No.  2305,  with  plain  or  em¬ 
broidered  skirt,  simple  neck 
line  or  becoming  shawt^  collar. 
No.  2305  cuts  in  sises^  li 
year,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch¬ 
es  bust  measure.  For  sire  36 
you  will  need  3  yards  of  4i 
inch  material. 

Pattern,  12c. 

Embroidery  pattern  No.  TOl 
{hot  iron  transfer,  in  bine 
and  yellow)  ISc  extra. 


material  for  vinegar.  Rinse  fruit  jars, 
or  any  dishes  that  have  held  sugar  and 
pour  the  rinsings  into  the  keg.  Last 
year,  I  canned  a  large  quantity  of  pears. 
The  parings  were  packed  into  a  large 
stone  jar  and  covered  with  water  and  set 
in  a  warm  place.  In  a  few  days  I  poured 
off  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid  that  was  an¬ 
other  welcome  contribution.  Blue-berries 
were  so  abundant  in  a  pasture  near  by 
last  year  that  I  filled  more  cans  than 
I  cared  for,  sold  some,  exchanged  some 
for  canned  goods  and  still  there  were 
plenty  to  be  had  for  pickling.  One  time, 
I  had  several  quarts  picked  ahead,  and 
no  way  to  dispose  of  them  when  I 
noticed  that  they  were  beginning  to 
spoil.  I  mashed  them  thoroughly  with 
a  wooden  masher,  covered  with  water 
and  allowed  them  to  ferment  The 
rinsings  of  the  various  dishes  I  had  used 
in  canning  blueberries  was  also  poured 
into  the  jar.  From  this  strained  liquid, 
I  made  a  wine  colored  vinegar  that 
was  so  clear  and  sharp  that  I  ha«e 
never  seen  its  equal. 

Bear  in  mind/ that  any  wholesome 


start  with  use  a  stone  jug,  or  a  largiJ 
bottle.  After  you  have  commenced  to 
have  results  you  will  find  a  way  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  larger  storage.  Always  strain 
all  of  the  liquid  added  so  as  to  keep  the 
vinegar  clear. 

Grandpa  Made  a  Special  Sort 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  remember  vert 
distinctly  how  good  the  vinegar  on  ou? 
baked  beans  used  to  taste  when  we  went 
to  grandpa’s,  and  grandmother’s  pickles 
were  so  deliciously  sour  that  we  always 
wanted  to  eat  many  more  than  we  were 
allowed  to. 

Every  spring  of  the  year  in  sugaring 
time  grandfather  made  sap  vinegar.  The 
last  rim  of  sap  is  usually  pf  a  poorer 
quality  and  not  considered  up  to  the 
standard  for  making  syrup.  Grand¬ 
father  used  to  boil  this  down  somewhat, 
until  he  had  an  article  similar  to  well 
sweetened  water.  When  it  had  cooled, 
the  empty  vinegar  barrels  were  filled. 
The  outcome  was  a  rich,  dark-colored 
vinegar,  to  my  mind  far  superior  to  ddef 
vinegar.  — Fannie  E.  Stafford. 
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Films  We  Recommend 

Hints  On  Flowers  For  Fhe  House 


NbwEea^  i^rXOU>^tMNew^elU>sHessSpnnq  Cfitalog! 
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AVE  you  Tound  our  lists  of  recom¬ 
mended  moving  pictures  worth  cut¬ 
ting  out  and  keeping?  Several  New  York 
State  communities  are  working  on  this 
problem  of  “the  movies” — liow  to  elim¬ 
inate  undesirable  ones  and  how  to  bring 
good  ones  to  the  nearest  moving-picture 
theatre. 

In  the  previous  issue  we  suggested 
that  interested  readers  talk  it  over  with 
the  local  exhibitor  and  prove  to  him  that 
if  he  books  the  better  films  they  will 
give  their  support.  The  lists  printed  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  are  made 
out  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Better  Films,  an  organization  which  ap¬ 
proves  of  actively  encouraging  good 
films  rather  than  criticizing  all  because 
some  are  poor.  This  is  the  latest  list 
they  have  issued. 

The  following  symbols  are  used  to 
indicate  suitability: 

3 — for  the  family  audience  includ¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  of.  grammar 
school  age  up  (juvenile).  . .  . 
hs — for  the  family  audience  includ¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age. 

no. mark — for  the  general  audience,  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  adults; 
not  objectionable  for  boys  and 
girls-  though  possibly  rather 
advanced  or  not  especially  in¬ 
teresting  to  them. 

hs  THE  AIR  HAWK.  Some  very  fine 
stunt  flying  distinguishes  this  picture, 
which  Is  concerned  with  the  efforts  of  a 
secret  service  airman  to  capture  platinum 
smugglers.  (F.  B.  O.) 

ARGENTINE  LOVE— Bebe  Daniels  por¬ 
trays  an  Argentine  girl  who  falls  In  love 
with  an  American  engineer.  Through  the 
jealousy  of  another  lover  of  hers  and  the 
suspicion  of  the  natives,  the  girl  becomes 
Implicated  in  a  murder.  Beautiful  scenes  In 
an  old  Argentine  garden.  (Paramont) 

hs  BARRIERS  BURNED  AWAY— The 
chief  merit  of  this  film  is  its  reproduction 
of  Chicago  of  1870  and  the  origin  and  sweep 
of  the  Great  Fire  which  devasted  that  city. 
The  story  concerns  a  stolen  masterpiece  In¬ 
volved  In  a  love  affair.  (Associated  Ex¬ 
hibitors.) 

hs  BATTLING  BUNYON— Wesley  Barry  as 
a  garage  mechanic  alms  at  a  partnership 
In  the  garage  and  the  love  of  a  pretty 
bookkeeper.  On  the  way  to  achieving  his 
ambition  he  becomes  a  comedian  prize¬ 
fighter  but  surprises  everybody  by  really 
knocking  out  his  opponent.  (Associated 
Exhibitors) 

THE  BEAUTY  PRIZE— A  manicurist, 
mistaken  for  a  society  girl,  wins  an  Atlantic 
City  beauty  contest  and  finds  herself  in¬ 
volved  In  complications  as  a  result.  From 
a  story  by  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam.  (Metro- 
Goldwyn) 

he  THE  BELOVED  BRUTE— In  a  setting 
of  the  West  two  brothers,  of  great  physical 
prowess,  after  years  of  separation  meet, 
and  the  brother  who  has  spiritual  as  well 
as  physical  strength  wins.  How  this  works 


Sailor  ijust  home  from  "Empire 
enUse”)  :  Sorry,  M  girl;  I  tried 
*mrd  tc  get  you  a  monkey,  hut  I 
*ud  uo  luck. 

Fond  Wife'.  Oh,  it  don't  matter. 
Sear— I  'ave  you.—  From  PtntCH 
(London),  by  permissicn. 


out  for  the  good  of  the  defeated  man  makes 
a  strong  ending  for  the  picture.  (Vita- 
graph) 

Why  Indoor  Plants  Wilt 

EXT  to  temperature,  in  its  importance 
in  tlie  wintering  of  good  house  plants, 
is  water.  Some  persons  who  have  grown 
plants  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
learned  that  temperature  extremes  are 
fatal,  have  failed  to  observe  that  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  indoors  are  not  the  same 
as  those  out  of  doors.  .The  air  in  a  room 
heated  by  w'ater  is  usually  dry,  says  Nature 
Magazine,  while  in  a  house  heated  by  hot 
air  the  hiunidity  is  still  higher.  In  any 
case,  however,  a  room  heated  by  artificial 
heat  is  drier  than  it  normally  is  out  of 
doors.  Under  such  conditions  water  added 
to  the  soil  evaporates  very  quickly,  so  tliat 
only  a  part'of  that  added  is  available  for 
plant  use.  The  plant  also  uses  water  in 
dry,  hot  weather  in  keeping  its  “body” 
temperature  dowm.  Thus  an  insufficient 
supply  of  water  causes  plants  to  wilt  down, 
slowly  but  surely. 

Flowers  for  Next  Summer 

AVE  you  commenced  to  think  about 
next  summer’s  garden  ?  It  is  not  a  bit 
too  early.  The  catalogues  will  soon  be 
coming  to  our  homes,  and  if  it  will  be 
profitable  for  us  to  spend  an  evening 
studying  them,  for  they  contain  much 
useful  information,  and  the  earlier  we 
plan  the  better  our  chance  for  a  good 
garden. 

It  is  well  to  order  seeds  this  month. 
The  seedsmen  appreciate  the  early  order, 
for  when  the  rush  fiegins  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  the  seeds 
not  reach  you  until  tlie  proper  time 
for  sowung  is  past.  Tomotoes  and  peppers 
should  be  started  in  the  average  farm 
kitchen  in  February.  Our  seasons  seem  to 
be  changing,  and  we  are  not  sure  of  escap¬ 
ing  frosts  after  September  first. 

We  used  to  plan  our  gardens  for  sum¬ 
mer  use  and  storage,  but  since  we  can  our 
vegetables;  we  need  larger  quantities.  So 
in  choosing  varieties  we  should  consider 
the  kinds  that  can  be  canned  or  dried,  that 
make  good  pickles  and  that  admit  of  winter 
storage,  as  well  as  a  bountiful  supply  for 
use  in  season. — Mrs.  George  Gray,  New 
York. 


Making  Bed  Comforts 

WILL  tell  Mrs.  P.  how  I  make  warm 
bed  comforts  from  worn  clothing. 
After  w^ashing  men’s  worn"  coats  an4 
trousers,  I  then  rip  and  press.  I  first 
cut  out  73  ten-inch  squares,  which  make 
a  large  comfort.  These  I  baste  on  a 
W'oru  sheet  or  blanket,  then  stitch  on 
the  machine,  using  a  long  stitch.  I  work 
the  seams  in  brier  stitch,  usually  in 
red.  I  am  partial  to  red  for  bed  covers, 
as  it  is  a  warm  color.  I  then  line  with 
outing  flannel,  and  have  a  very  -"lod 
looking,  warm  and  economical  comfort. 

I  do  most  of  the  work  on  a  large  table, 
as  I  find  I  can  thus  make  a  comfort  in 
a  surprisingly  short  time.  Sroaller  patches 
can  then  be  cut  from  the  pieces  lef^ 
after  the  large  ones  are  cut,  thus  using 
all  good  parts.  If  I  cut  squares  I  run 
them  diagonally,  if  oblongs  I  set  them 
ftraight.  I  prefer  these  covers  to  the 
cheap  ones  I  have  seen,  filled  with  dusty 
cotton  or  w^aste. — A.  S. 


Cocoa  Cornstarch 

4  tablespoons  cornstarch 
cups  of  coffee 
%  cup  of  sugar 
One-fourth  teaspoonful  salt 
3  rounded  tablespoons  of  cocoa  dissolved 
tai  some  hot  coffee. 

One-fourth  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 

Cook  thoroughly  and  when  done  beat 
well  with  egg  beater  and  flavor  with 
vanilla.  Turn  into  moulds.  Serve  with 
boiled  custard,  milk  and  sugar,  or 
marshmallow  sauce. — E.  D. 


35A5000 — There’s  style  In  every  line  of  thls^swaseci 
straight-lino  tailored  Procit,  chosen  from  the  new 
Bellas  Hess  Spring  Catalogue,  and  In  quality  and 
workmanship  It  compares  most  favorably  with  the 
nsual  510  or  512  dress.  Material  Is  well  woven, 
durable,  soft  finish  AH  Wool  Checired  Tweed  Flannel. 
Bow  of  ban  buttons  down  front  i^romid  collar  and 
turn-hack  cuffs  of  self  material;  broad  leather  belt 
. — the  very  newest  style  touch.  Colors:  Tan  or  powder 
blue  with  harmonizing  checks.  Sizes;  For  women, 
32  to  46  bust;  also  for  misses  and  small  women, 
•2  to  3S  bust.  Give  .bust,  waist  and  hip  measure, 
also  length  from  neck  to  bottom  of  hem  at  center 
back.  State  height  and  weighL  56.98  Postpaid. 


J5A5001 — Here  Is  Indeed  a  triumph  of  style  and 
value  from  the  new  Bellas  Hess  1925  Spring  Cata¬ 
logue — a  striking  Ensemble  Costume  consisting  ef 
complete  one-piece  Dress  and  separate  three-quarter 
length  Coat.  Dress  is  of  fine  quality  All  Wool  Plaid 
trimmed  with  navy  blue  Twill  on  neck  and  sleeves 
and  finished  with  broad  Leather  belt.  The  plain  color 
Coat  of  high  grade  All  Wool  Tweed  has  chllar,  cuffs, 
pocket  trimming  and  broad  front  facings  of  plaid  to 
match  dress.  Dress  and  Coat  button  trimmed.  Colon: 
iN'avy  blue  coat  with  harmonizing  blue  plaid  dress. 
Sizes:  For  women,  32  to  46  bust;  also  for  misses 
and  small  women,  32  to  38  bust.  Give  bust,  waist 
and  hit  measure,  also  length  from  ne(4[  to  bottom 
of  hem  at  center  hack.  State  height  and  weight. 
Amazing  value,  hut  merely  typical  of  what  you  will 
always  get  at  Bellas  Hess.  513.98  Postpaid. 


LatestStyie 
Sailorlies 
In 

OREYSUEDS, 
PATENT 

leather,;, 

BLACK  KID, 
BROWN  KID. 

ORTAN 
CALFSKIN-  * 
uJithMahoqany f 
Broitfn'tongue 


20A200C1 — The  very  newest  and  smartest  New  York 
•tyle  In  footwear — a  dashing  one-eyclet  Sailor  Tie 
which  you  may  choose  in  oroy  Suede,  Patent  Leath¬ 
er,  black  Ki^,  brown  Kid  or  tan  Calfskin  with 
nahogany  brown  tongue.  Comfortable,  trim  fitting 
last;  modish  perforations;  Gros- 
grain  ribbon  laces.  Sturc^  flex¬ 
ible  leather  soles;  college  walk¬ 
ing  height  rlbber  heels.  Sizes: 
2^^  to  8.  Widths:  D  and  E. 
Genuine  5o.00  quality. 

Our  Price  52.98  Postpaid. 


A.  A. 
US 


Clip  THIS  COUPON  FREE  CATALQi 

Bellas  Hess  ^Cb. 

NewYork,N.Y.  - 
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Plea.se  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  your  Spring  and 
Summer  Cat.  No.  119  of  New  York’s  latest  styles. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  m  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Tones.  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

C*  VERY  week  the  A.merican  Agriculturist  reaches  over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states..  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


CATTLE 


AYRSHIRES  FOR  SALE— Registered,  three 
to  eight  years,  large  teats,  heavy  prorlucers. 
farmers  ptices.  F.  B.  GARNSEY,,  Clayton, 

N.  Y. _ 

WILL  EXCHANGE  a  few  choice  Registered 
Holstein  calves,  choice  breeding,  for  Dairvmen’s 
I-eague  Certificates.  MAPLE  LAWN  FARMS, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES  from  cur  own 
breeding,  mostly  heifers  to  freshen  in  spring,  a 
few  good  young  cows  bred  for  Sept.,  also  bull  not 
related,  from  A.  R.  cow,  herd  federal  tested. 
Priced  to  sell.  F.  G.  MEAD,  Andover,  Allegany 
Co.,  N.  Y, 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  very  choice 
bred,  the  best  farm  dogs  in  the  world,  fine  on 
cattle,  good  watch  dogs.  W.  W.  NORTON, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. _ 

PUREBLOOD  COLLIES.  Everyone  a  natural 
heeler  guaranteed  or  exchanged  gladly.  Puppies 
and  grown  stock.  WALTER  VV'ARD,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

READ  THIS  OUT  LOUD— Now  is  your  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  beautiful,  intelligent,  healthy 
pups  and  workers,  the  best  Shepherds  I  or  any 
have  ever  offered.  GEO.  BOORMAN.  Marathon. 
N.  Y. _ 

FINE  SABLE  COLLIES  from  Champion 
ancestry.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  GENERATION  Coon,  Cat  .  Bear 
hound  pups,  bred  for  personal  use,  but  have 
too  many.  Parents  last  three  seasons  record  182 
coons,  12  ca’ s 

night  hunting  stock,  males  525.  females,  $15. 
miNKST  JOHNSON,  Potter  Place  N._H. 

THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  ‘Males, 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa. 

HUNTING  HOUNDS,  Rat  Terriers,  Beagles, 
Airdales,  Collies.  Trial  allowed.  Lists  10c. 
PETE  SLATER.  Box  AA,  Pana,  Ill. 

MY  FAMOUS  SHEPHERDS' over  30  years  a 
breeder,  also  Fox  Hounds  of  best  strains.  Lit¬ 
ters  if  wanted.  ARTHUR  GILSON,  Canton, 
N.  Y..  R.  3. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and  White,  males. 
$7.50;  females,  $5:  Beagles,  $10  each.  P.  HAM- 
n.TON,  C^hranviUe^  Pa.  _  _  _ 

COLLIE  PUPS.  PAINE’S  KENNELS,  So. 
Eo3alton,  Vt. 

EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEyT~ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  —  We 
have  a  few  of  those  large,  vigorou.®  ones  left  at 
farmers  prices.  F.  B.  GARN.SEY,  Clayton, 
K  Y.  _  _ 

KEYSTONE  QUALITY  CHICKS— Heavy 
laying  strains.  Reds,  Rocks,  $15;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  $12;  Mixed,  $10  prepaid.  Special  prices 
on  500  lots,  order  from  this  ad.,  100%  s.afe  de¬ 
livery.  KEYSTONE  MAMMOTH  HATCH- 
•  ERY,  Herndon,  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  toms 
and  hen  turkeys  from  the  very  best  strain.  Free 
from  all  diseases.  MRS.  CHAS.  T..  ABBEY. 
R.  F.  D..  5,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

■"PRIZE  WINNING"T^0‘UL‘0U  SE-  T.E'ESE, 
Rouen,  Caj-uga,  Blue  Sweedish  ducks  and  Scotch 
Collie  puppies.  CRANE  BROOK  FARM,  Port 
Byron,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Pure 
bred  toms,  $15;  hens,  $10.  MRS.  C.  T.  SMITH, 
Croxton,  Virginia. 

“JERSEY  BLACK'“gTa'NTS.  hens  and  cock- 
erels,  $■'  each.  MRS.  A.  MORITZ,  Rahway, 

N.  J  _  _ _ 

NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS,  Toulouse 
Geese,  Barred  Rock  cockerels.  ROY  E.  HILTS. 
Couverneur,  N.  Y.  _ 

FULL  Silver  Laced,  Golden  Laced  and  White 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  $4  each;  pullets,  $2  each; 
also  Reg.  Guernsey  cattle.  Order  from  this  ad. 
F.  F.  MC  DERMITT,  Fairfield.  Fa. _ 

TURKEYS — Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 

Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens  and  toms, 
pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Highest  quality  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio.  • 

“Till  PROVE  YOUR  FLOCKS  with  healthy 
chicks  from  our  purebred,  heavy  laying,  selected 
stock.  All  varieties.  100%  live  deliverj'.  Bost^ 
paid.  Low  prices.  Write  for  catalog.  LOWER 
HATCHERY,  Box  IS,  Bryaii.  Ohio _ 

TRAPNESTED  BARRED "  ROCKS,  eggs, 
cnckerels.  chicks.  Catalogue  for  stamp.  AR¬ 
THUR  SEARLES,  B-E.  Milford,  N.  H. _ 

TjURTTNE  iU-USTRATEl)  CA'l'ALOGUE 
teH=  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks.  HLBr.Kb 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  N.  High  St.,  Fos- 

toria,  O.  _  _ 

SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED  on  baby 
cbicics.  Write  for  1925  catalogue.  F.  HILL- 

POT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. _ 

"GF.T^OURT'iNE  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
I  OGUE  on  Ohio  credited  chicks.  NOR\\ALK 
CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  25,  Norwalk,  O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FURS  AND  TRAPPINGS 


trappers- My  method  of, f J R® 
equal.  Will  send  free.  L\LKLil  SHLR- 


no  equal.  - 
MAN.  Whitman,  Mass. 


help  wanted 


COLUMBIAN  ROCK  COCKERELS  and  cocks, 
prize  winners  bred  for  egg  production,  $4  and 
$5.  Booking  orders  for  day  old  chicks,  hatching 
eggs.  S  C.  White  Leghorns.  Columbian  Rocks, 
EMANUEL  WHITE,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  B'RONZE  TURKEYS,  yearlings 
and  3'oung  toms  and  hens.  MRS.  EDW.  HAN- 
NUM,  Chester  Co.,  Rosedale,  Pa.* _ 

FOR  SALE— Pure  lired  Bourbon-  Red  turkey 
toms,  $10  each.  Also  pure  bred  “Ringlet” 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels,  E.  B. 
Thompson  strain.  GEORGE  DELBRIDGE, 
^laynard.  Ohio.  _ 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS,  Pearl  Guinea. 

LAURA  DECKER.  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. _ 

TURKEYS — White  Holland  25  lb.  v-oung  toms, 
15  lb.  3'oung  hens,  large  healthy  stock.  D.  E. 
GRAY.  Geneseo,  N.,  Y. 

RHODE  ISLAND  WHITE  cockerels,  $5  to 
$10;  Reds.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  $3  to  $5; 
chicks,  all  breeds,  price  satisfactory.  Write  quick. 
BROOKSTDK  FARM,  Nelson,  Pa. 

BA’RRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  -Ghix  from  a 
high  class  breeding  farm.  $15  per  100.  Circular. 
Also  pullets.  Box  A,  MAPLE  ACRES  FARM. 
Tiffin,  O.  _  _  _ 

~~JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  CHICKS— 40c 
apiece.  Black  Giants  are  the  most  profitable 
chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  Black  Giants  3-011  can  bu3-.  America’s 
heaviest  weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay 
extremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers. 
Finest  market  fowl.  We  are  the  world's  largest 
hatcher  of  Black  Giants.  Prices:  25  chicks,  $10; 
50  chicks,  $20.00;  100  chicks,  $40.  Only  25% 
deposit  required  to  hook  your  order,  then  3011 
are  sure  to  get  the  chicks  When  you  want  them. 
Immediate  shipments.  The  fine  booklet  telling 
3-0U  all  about  Black  Giants  sent  free;  or  to  avoid 
delav  order  from  ad.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
FARMS,  3021  Neilson  St..  New  Brunswick. 

^J^ _ _ 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  and  Regal  Dorcas 
Wiiite  Wi'andotte  cockerels,  Martin  strain  direct. 
$5  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEO.  W. 
iSCOTT,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for  firemen  or  brakemen  011  railroads  ne.arest^their 
homes — everywhere;  beginners  '"li  t  ’ 

later  as  conductor.s,  engineers.  $.300-.p400  ^°"thly 
(which  position?).  RATLW.^Y  ASSOCIAIION, 

Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  _ _ _ 

~W'E  HAV^E  an  attractive  proposition  for  Fann¬ 
ers  with  spare  time  this  winter  to  "'ork  their 
home  neighborhoods  with  our  Block  Men.  IMLK 

NATIONAL  SILO  CO..  Meadville,  Pa. _ _ 

“SALESMiTTTVANTED  for  country  vArk. 
Must  have  auto  and  sa’cs  experience, 
opportunity.  THK  JJ'.NiNOX  OT  -  ^ 
CC)M.PANV.  i:»ept.  5vTles.  Clcvelatul.  Ohm. 


^lAABLE  PERSON  for  ’'o«s>ekeeper  and 
care  of  two  children  during  day.  MRS.  D- 
LETTIS,  Esperance,  N.  Y.  _ _ 


HONEY 


CHOICE  HONEY — Clover,  5  lb.,  $1.1d;  10  lb., 
$2.20;  dark  $1  and  $1.90.  Bostpaid  ord  zone. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  SAMUEL  NILLVv  SK  , 
.Ainsbry.  Pa. 


PUKE  HONEY,  five  .and  ten  Ib. 

cans,  buckwherd  and  clover.  Circular  free.  \\  hole- 

sale  price  on  40  lbs.  or  more.  RA\  L.  W  ii.- 

COX.  Odessa,  N.  _ _ _ _ 

CLOVER  S  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  60,  $8.60; 
Buckwheat.  $1.  $1.75,  $7.  Delivered  third  rone. 
HENRY  WILLI.\MS,  Romulus,  N.  \. 
“CLOVER  IIONEY 
Postage  paid. 

Mass. 


5  lbs.  Sl.'25.  lO'lbs.  $2.15. 
J.  C.  ABBOTT,  Northampton 


HONEY- Pure  extracted^  Clover  or  Buck 
wheat,  6  lb.  can,  $1.35;  12  lb.  can  $2.50,  post¬ 
paid  into  3rd  zone.  "Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
K\NSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.  _  _ 

MIXED  HONEY- Pure,  finest  flavor  ever. 
5  lb§  9Sc;  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  Postpaid  third  zone. 
Try  some.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square, 
N.  Y. 


HORSES 


STALLIONS— Now  is  the  time  to  buy  y^our 
stallion.  Have  a  number  of  choice  young  Bel- 
cimis  to  select  from.  Buy  from  the  breeder  and 
save  money.  W.  L.  PORTER,  Jamestown, 
Peiina. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  —  Chewing,  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  twenty,  $4.50.  Smok¬ 
ing,  five  pounds,  $1.25;  ten,  $2.00;  twenty,  $3.50^ 
Pipe  Free.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  UNITED 
TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Paducah,  Ky. 


ALFALFA,  mixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  sale 
in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W. 
A.  WITHROW.  Syracuse,  New  York. _ 

TOBACCO  HOMESPUN  smoking,  5  lbs., 
$1.25;  10,  $2;  20,  $3.75.  Pipe  FREE.  Chewing, 
5  lbs..  $1.50;  10,  $2.50.  Quality  Guaranteed. 
WALDROP  BROTHERS.  Murray,  Ky. _ 

HAY  AND  STRAW  — All  grades;  timothy. 

light  and  heavy  clover  mixed,  first  and  second 
cutting  alfalfa,  feed  and  grain;  oat,  wheat  and 
tye  straw.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ask  for  de¬ 
livered  prices.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains. 
New  York. _ 

LET  US  QUOTE  you  delivered  price  on  graded 
hav  and  alfalfa.  Straight  or  mixed  cars.  VAN- 
UERVEER  &  COLEMAN.  Inc..  L3-ons,  N.  Y. 

FREE  BOOK.  Prophet  Elijah  Must  Come 
Before  Christ.  This  great  forerunner  His  work 
foretold.  A  MEGIDDO  MISSION.  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 

SPORTSMEN  EXCHANGE— We  buy,  sell 
and  exchange  guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  field  glasses, 
rods  and  reels,  watches,  or  any  article  of  3'alue. 
Send  the  article  with  a  letter  and  we  will 
make  you  an  offer  by  return  mail.  E.  W ANGER, 

515  Ludlow  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  _ 

“HAVANA  LONG  FILLER“  CIGI^S  at  a 
price  30U  can  afford.  Box  of  50.  $2.50  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  II.  F.  HOLMES, 

53  Carlton  Ave.,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. _ 

“pure  COl)  LIVER  0IL'-^1  qt'.,  90c.  i  gal., 
$2.50  postpaid.  Special  prices  on  quantitv-. 
VICd'OR  MEG.  CO..  So.  Weymouth.  Mass. _ 

FOUR  Tube  Radio  Set  rvmiplete  with  Loud¬ 
speaker.  batteries,  lubes.  Nothing  extra  to  bu3-. 
First  $85.00  takes  it.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.' 
JOHN  F.  COLEMAN,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Large  cnipt3-  dried  grains  or  beet 
pulp  bags,  also  some  100  lb.  feed  bags.  I  will  pay 
freight.  Write  HARRY  TEAL,  Sand  Lake, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES  im¬ 
proves  lawns,  flower  gardens,  pasture,  orchards, 
wheat,  com.  oats.  Free  circular.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  GEORGE  STEVENS,  Peterborough,  On¬ 
tario.  _ _ _ 

OUR  BIG  C.4TALOGUE  is_read3'  for  yon. 
■purOreds  of  snn'ng  bargains.  Write  CH.\RLES 
WILLIAM  STORES,  315  Stores  Bldg.,  New 
York  City, _ 

RESOLE  your  own  boots  and  shoes  with  long¬ 
life  Regal  Rubber  Taps.  Repair  outfit  included. 
Send  outline  of  .sole  with  each  order.  Ladies’  or 
children’s  sizes.  7Sc  per  pair;  men’s,  90c.  Special 
combination  offer,  one  pair  ladies’  or  children’s 
size  and  one  pair  men’s,  $1.50.  Money  hac'ic  if 
not  satisfactory.  W.  S.  S.-WV  \  ER,  distributor, 
501  Wisner  Bldg.,  Roches-ter,  N.  Y . _ 


TO  INTRODUCE,  quick,  our  famous  old 
Kentiickv  Chewing  and  Smoking  Tobacco,  we 
will  send  orenaid  3  big  samnle  packages  and  give 
you  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  a  fine  Italian  Briar 
Pipe — regular  $2  value- — all  for  only  $1.^00. 
“largest  dollar’s  worth  I  ever  bought,”  writes 
John  Mosley.  Finest  tob.acco  in  the  world — 
sweet  anrl  ttiellow.  One  bigr  sample  only  30c. 
Send  today.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  COM¬ 
PANY.  Box  13,  Owensboro.  Kentucky. _ _ 
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Farm  Taxes  in  New  Jersey 

{Continued  from  Page  ii8) 

As  near  as  I  can  gather  the  road  users 
in  this  state  are  only  paying  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  improved  road  bill.  If 
they  paid  it  all,  the  roads  would  be 
worth  more  to  the  users  than  they  would 
cost. 

I  note  that  New  Jersey  has  fallen  in¬ 
to  the  habit  of  levying  a  special  Gen¬ 
eral  Property  Tax  for  emergencies. 
Your  $40,000,000  bond  issue  for  roads, 
your  I  mill  road  tax,  tunnel  tax,  build¬ 
ing  tax,  are  all  examples. 

This  is  a  bad  tendency,  as  it  still  fur¬ 
ther  aggravates  the  evil  of  concentrat¬ 
ing  the  tax  burden  on  one  class  of  prop¬ 
erty.  It  is  “Licking  the  willing  horse,” 
and  to  mix  the  metaphor  you  arc  likely 
to  keep  on  doing  it  until  j-ou  break  the 
camel's  back. 

It  is  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to 
devise  a  tax  system  that  will  distribute 
the  tax  burden  over  all  the  wealth  of 
the  state  more  equiahlj'-  than  j*ou  are  do¬ 
ing.  It  should  be  done.  One  of  the  by¬ 
products  will  be  that  other  chief  aim, 
ECONOMY. 

As  matters  stand,  under  the  General 
Property  Tax,  there  are  only  two 
classes  of  the  community  that  are  vital¬ 
ly  interested  in  economy:  they  are  the 
farmer  in  the  country  and  the  rent  payer 
in  the  city. 

It  is  one  of  the  well  established  prin¬ 
ciples  of  taxation  that  a  tax  on  land 
cannot  be  shifted,  and  it  Is  equally  well 
established  that  the  tax  on  houses  in 
the  city  is  added  to  the  rent  bill  and  paid 
in  the  main,  by  the  tenant. 

When  rising  expenditures  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  taxes  on  “Big  Business’* 
and  on  large  incomes,  then,  and  not  'till 
then,  the  business  men  will  join  with 
the  farmers  and  rent  paj'ers  in  insisting 
upon  REAL  economy  and  you  will  get 
it. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  monev  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS.  Uept. 
A..  Gardner.  Mass.   


IF  VOL'  ARE  INTERESTED  in  liarness, 
write  f-'r  our  h.aniess  book.  It  will  save  3-011. 
BA.BS6n  BROS.,  Dept.  90-61.  Chicago,  Ill. 


PRINTING 


ISO  NOTEHK.MIS.  KD  white  envelopes  printed 
and  mailed  $1.00,  Samples  printing  free. 
ST^NKD  ’^tot'->wk.  New  York. _ 


DIS'I'INCTIVE  I’rinted  Letterheads,  envel- 
ones.  either;  100,  93c;  250.  $1.45; 

I-lieb  grade  samples  for  stamp.  FRANKLIN 
PRESS,  B-2S,  Milford,  N.  IT. 


REAL  ESTATE 


MONEY  M.VKTNG  FARMS  FOR  SAT.E  in 
central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  description, 
price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  F.^RM  AGF-N- 
CY.  Caaiaiobarie.  N.  Y, 


FOR  S.M.Fl— 20-acre  fruit  farm;  new  7-roo;n 
house  and  bath;  electric  liehts.  barn  and  garage, 
all  necessary  tools.  L.  .  CRAFl.  Marlboro, 


all  necessary 
N_  Y. 

IMARYL.^ND — Farm  for  sale  near  Salisbury, 
where  farming  pays.  Ifertile  soil,  good  markets, 
macadam  roads  and  fine  climate.  Some  of  our 
farmers  have  made  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  on  H'cir  crons  tins 
ve.-ir  For  particulars  address  S.vMUEL  r. 
WOODCOCK.  Salisbury,  Maryland. _ _ 

farm  for  sale.  170  acres  good  land, 
ETOoti  twelve  room  house,  new  barn,  stable  for 
thirty-six  cows,  cement  floor,  new  large  silo, 
milk  spring,  wagon  house,  hen  house,  corn  house, 
all  equipped  to  make  grade  A  milk.  *1  wo  miles 
from  Borden’s  factory,  twenty  miles  from 
Poughkeepsie.  Occupant  recently  died,  must 
sell.  Price  four  -thousand  dollars.  Easy  terms. 
Enejuire  of  owner.  SA^IUEL  DEL  EL,  Pine 

Plains,  N^  Y.  _ _ _ 

“W^Nn'ED — To  bear  immediately  from  owner 
of  farm  or  unimnroved  land  for  s-ale  for  spring 
delivery.  O.  H.^WLEY.  Baldwin.  Wis. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  Irish  Cobbler  and  Carman  No.  3 
seed  potatoes.  Grown  on  our  own  farm^  M  rite 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SON'S.  Fairport,  N.  Y^ _ 

BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI  —  Rainbow  collec¬ 
tion:  Thlity,  all  ditferent,  many  rare  colors.  $1. 
postpaid.  Send  for  free  new  2-l  page  illustrated 
Cntnlos'.  130  Magnificent  varieties.  HOWARD 
GILLET.  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS— 25.  $2;  75.  $S.  not  labeled;  15. 
$1.50,  50,  $5.  labeled.  All  different  varieties. 
Perennial  pMcx,  mixed,  IS,  $1;  50,  $2. 

TITKAIIOE  DAHLIA  GARDEN,  Denton, 
Md. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

HANDSOME  GLADIOLUS,  over  100  kinds, 
list  free,  10.  20.  30  or  50  bulbs,  $1.  BURTON 
PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. _ _ 

“SEALTITE’’ — The  perfect  tree  wound  dress¬ 
ing  30U  fruit  growers  need  in  treating  all  cuts, 
cavities ’or  wounds.  Folder  F'ree.  ROLLIN  H. 
TABOR.  Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  cheap,  Ra. 
Icighs  and  Russets.  New  customer  writes  iie 
never  was  able  to  give  a  crop  until  using  m3‘  seed. 

l^W'EEI;^^  Locke,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE— NEW’ 'red  RASPBERRY,  Tip  Grow¬ 
er,  very  hardy.  Send  for  literature.  Straw¬ 
berries,  $3.00  per  1.000.  All  small  fruit  plants. 
Dept.  R.  IlELLENGA’S  NURSERY,  Three 
Oaks,  Mich. 

“nORTIIER'N  GROWN— lllli  ^lectTd  seed 
potatoes,  Mountains,  Russets,  Cobblers,  Rose 
Ilebrons,  Triumphs  and  others.  Awarded  grand 
prize  and  Gold  Medal  World’s  Fair  1915;  six 
firsts  Slate  Fair  1924.  ROY  HASTINGS.  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y. _ 

W’RITE  for  our  big  strawberry  catalogue.  E. 
W.  TOWNSEND  CO.,  15  Vine  St..  Salisbury, 

Md.  _ _ 

PEACH  TREES  are  our  specialt3-.  Our  fruit 
Ixiok  will  interest  3'ou.  W^rite  for  it  today. 

NURSERY,  Box  15.  Yalesville,  Conn. 
WRITE  for  our  catalogue  on  small  fruits, 
particularly  strawberries  and  raspberries.  L.  J. 
FARMER,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
“S^rRM‘\TrERRY  PLANTS  reasonably  pricedl 
Our  book  of  berries  free.  W'rite  to  W’^.  F. 

ALLEN  CO..  170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. _ 

'  POTATOES — Cobbler,  Heav3\veight,  Moun¬ 
tain,  Ohio.  Rus'sett,  Spaulding,  others.  I'ORD, 
F'ishers,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW’  CORTLAND  apple  is  a  winner. 
Write  us  for  our  new  catalogue  describing  thi» 
famous  apple.  GREEN’S  NURSERY,  1215  Green 

St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  _ 

SEND  for  our  new  garden  catalogue.  The 
best  ive  have  ever  published.  JOSEPH  HARRIS 
CO.,  R.  F.  D.  12,  Cold  water,  N.  Y. _ 

SWINE 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  FOR  SALE^ 

Service  hoar,  bred  sows,  gilts  and  voung  pins, 
either  sf.x.  ARTHUR  E.  BROW'’N.  Notting¬ 
ham,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRE,  Chester,  Poland  China  and  Red 
Duroc  grade  pigs,  6-8  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  3  months  old,  $10  each,  crated, 
several  bred  sows.  C.  E.  B(jSSERMAN,  York 
Springs,  Pa. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES — Transformations,  etc.  Booklet 
free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. _ 

PATCH  W’ORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 

household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  per¬ 
cales.  Your  money’s  worth  ever>'  time.  PATCH- 

WORK  COMPANY,  Meridian,  Conn. _ 

ALL  W’OOL  YARN— For  sale  from  inana- 
facturer,  75c  to  $2  per  lb.  Free  samples.  11.  A. 
BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 
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Service  Department 


Jersey  men  Have  Commission  House  Troubles 


New  jersey  growers  favor  some 
kind  of  Federal  or  State  regulation 
of  commission  houses.  It  is  claimed 
that  unfair  advantage  has  been  taken  by 
unscrupulous  merchants,  though  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  lay  your  finger  upon  any  in¬ 
stance  where  dishonesty  can  be  proved. 

Last  year  in  May,  about  twenty  Glou¬ 
cester  County  farmers  talked  over  their 
marketing  problems  and  resolved  to  run 
their  own  clearing  house.  They  formed 
a  corporation,  rented  a  store  in  Dock 
Street,  Philadelphia,  and  began  success¬ 
fully  to  sell  their  own  produce.  This 
cooperative  move  was  primarily  brought 
about  by  the  return  basket  situation. 
Dealers  had  announced  that  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  date  they  would  not  “return  the 
wood.”  With  no  increase  in  produce 
prices,  growers  faced  a  big  loss,  as  the 
cost  of  containers  was  high,  and  increas¬ 
ingly  so.  The  former  practice  of  return¬ 
ing  baskets  was  followed  by  the  cooper¬ 
ative  -farmers  until  they  were  forced  to 
sell  containers  with  produce,  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  commission  houses  were  do- 


to  be  disappointed  before  you  invest 
than  afterwards.  The  following  letter 
is  very,^  very  typical  of  thousands  that 
we  receive  throughout  the  year  on  this 
subject: 


ing  it. 


Price  Level  Is  Higher. 


In  spite  of  the  united  opposition  which 
the  new  venture  aroused  in  Gloucester 
County,  growers  have  been  getting  top 
prices.  In  fact,  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  members  claims  that  the  keen  com¬ 
petition  has  maintained  a  higher  mar¬ 
ket  than  would  have  been  possible  ■when 
the  merchants  had  the  field  to  them¬ 
selves.  “At  least,”  said  he,  “we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  receive 
the  actual  price  that  our  stuff  sold  for.” 

No  doubt  there  are  many  produce 
dealers  in  Philadelphia  who  give  Jersey 
farmers  a  square  deal,  but  there  is  also 
a  low  type  of  grafter  %vho  preys  upon 
the  credulity,  and  betrays  the  confidence 
of  those  lyho  ship  to  him.  Such  men 
should  either  be  forced  out  of  business, 
or  their  methods  placed  under  super¬ 
vision.  ^  The  Gloucester  County  grow¬ 
ers  believe  they  have  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 


I  am  writing  you  concerning 
stock  I  bought  of  the  Francis  Oil  and 
Refining  Company  at  Francis,  Okla¬ 
homa.  I  purchased  300  shares  of 
capital  stock  at  $1  a  share..  One  year 
ago  I  was  asked  to  send  my  stock  to 
the  National  Bank  of  Ada,  where  it 
would  be  exchanged  for  new  stock  at 
the  ratio  of  6  to  1,  as  the  old  com¬ 
pany  was  in  the  receivers’  hands  and 
a  new  company  was  to  be  formed.  I 
sent  my  stock  and  this  fall  I  received 
it  back,  saying  that  the  new  company 
was  never  organized.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  of  this  company?.  Is  it 
still  in  existence,  and  is  there  any 
chance  of  my  getting  any  of  my 
money  back?— Mrs.  T.  V.  D.,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

We  took  this  matter  up  with  the  First 
National  Bank  in  Ada,  Oklahoma,  and 
received  the  following  reply; 

“Answering  your  favor  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  your  client’s  investment  in 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Francis  Oil 
and  Refining  Company,-  you  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  in  our  opinion  this  invest¬ 
ment  represents  a  total  loss  to  the 
purchaser,  as  the  reorganization 
planned  at  the  time  referred  to  in 
your  letter  failed  to  materialize.” 

Enough  said! 


No  Law  For  the  Widow 


I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  law 
providing  widows  and  their  dependents.  If 
so  could  you  inform  me  in  any  way  about 
such  a  thing?  Or  where  I  could  look  to  get 

Sfunti^^' 


Do  You  Know  Where  Tliis 
'  Man  Is? 


‘T  AM  a  reader  of  your  paper  and 
i  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  your 
Service  Bureau  would  try  and  find  out 
through  your  paper  if  anyone  knows 
where  Joseph  McDounals  lives  and 
could  give  me  his  address.  We  worked 
together  fifteen  years  ago  on  the  Barge 
Canal  at  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  and  one 
year  after  he  moved  to  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
He  was  an  aged  man  -and  had  one 
daughter,  Tressie,  at  home.”— W.  H.  F., 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


In  reply  to  your  recent  letter,  we 
know  of  no  such  law  in  the  State  of 
New  York  as  the  one  referred  to  by  you. 
There  had  been  such  a  law  over  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  very  recently  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  State  declared  it  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

It  might  be  possible  for  you  to  get 

Charities 

Aid  Association,  105  East  22nd  Street 
New  York  City.  Why  not  write  them’ 


How  To  Gst  A  Patent 


kindly  inform  me  by  the  en¬ 
closed  envelope  as  to  the  proper  wav  rr, 

fs  ^v'‘Sav 

protection  %hile  I  am 
making,  and  trying  out  the  appliance  I 
have  been  told  that  by  going  tefore  a 
niaking  a  sworn  state- 
in-  appliance,  and  record- 

with  the  town  clerk.  I  would  have 

getting  ready 


Before  You  Invest,  Investigate 

V^E  GET  a  great  many  letters  thank¬ 
ing  us  for  services  which  it  has 
been  our  pleasure  to  render,  but  unfort¬ 
unately  we  are  not  always  able  to  help 
It  is  certainly  disheartening  to 


out 


nave  to  write  one  of  our  people  that 
their  money  is  lost,  and  that  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  help  them  farther.  This  is  so 
mten  the  case  w'here  farm  people  have 
invested  without  careful  investigation  in 
he  stock  of  wildcat  companies.  Not  a 
ay  goes  by  that  we  do  not  learn  of  one 
or  more  subscribers  whose  money  has 
been  lost  through  listening  to  the  glow- 
of  a  salesman  or  reading  a 
fnghly  colored  circular.  How  many 
times  we  have  wished  that  there  might 
*  sight,  the  mot- 

^  BEFORE  YOU  INVEST,  INVES¬ 
TIGATE”. 

There  is  always  your  banker  or  your 
aiv^^r  to  caU  upon,  and  there  is  always 
le  Service  Bureau  of  the  Ajierican  Ag- 
culxurjst.  To  be  sure  we  may  disap¬ 
point  you  by  telling  you  that  the  state- 
ents  about  great  profits  on  your  invest- 
are  fa^lse,  but  how  much  iie^er  it  is 


If  you  vyill  write  to  the  Bureau  of 
Patents,  Washington,  D.  C,  stating  to 
•said  Bureau  the  nature  of  your  appli¬ 
ance  and  that  you  wish  to  secure  a  pa-- 
tent  thereon,  that  Bureau  upon  your  re- 
quest  will  send  you  the  proper  blanks 
and  data  concerning  its  requirements. 

Thereafter,  if  tlie  appliance  is  some¬ 
thing  that  might  be  stolen,  it  will  be 
well  for  you  to  ask  a  reputable  attorney 
to  secure  the  patent  for  you 


Could  Not  G^t  Results  Alone 


In  yesterday’s  mail  I  received  check 
from  the  railroad  in  pasmient  for  claim 
ot  damaged  shipment  on  July  9th.  I 
could  not  get  any  results  from  tliem  ’my¬ 
self  through  regular  channels.  So  with 
but  small  hope  of  ever  getting  anything 
1  called  on  your  Service  Bureau.  To 
say  the  least,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to 
bear  from  both  yourselves  and  the  com¬ 
pany  that  a  settlement  would  be  made 
In  just  ten  days  it  was,  for  which  I 
thank  you  ever  so  much.  I  will  say  to 
any  other  subscriber  that  if  they  have 
any  trouble  of  this  kind  or  any  other  to 
notffy  the  American  Agriculturist  im¬ 
mediately,  as  they  wUl  produce  the  goods 
there  is  a  possible  chance  at  ail.”— 
H.  A.  S.,  St.  Lawrence  Counts  M  V 


€( 


Better  Farming;  Better 
Business;  Better  Living” 

— Roosevelt* 


Building  A  More 
Prosperous  Agriculture 


More  than  300,000  farmers  are  improving  their  farms 
and  paying  off  their  mortgages  through  the  aid  of  Federal 
Land  Bank  Loans.  They  enjoy  easier  terms  and  lower 
interest  rates.  These  helpful  loans  are  made  by  the  twelve  Federal 
Land  Banks,  with  combined,  assets  of  nearly  $1 ,000,000,000.  More 
than  $45,000,000  of  their  capital  stock  has  supplied  by  active 

farmers  through  their  farm  loan  associations. 

A  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  with  their  more  than 

4,oUU  local  national  farm  loan  associations,  make  up  the  farmers* 
own  borrowing  and  investment  system,  operating  under  Govern* 
ment  supervision. 


To  provide  funds  for  loaning,  the  Banks  issue  Federal  Land 
Bai^  Bonds,  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  approved  farms  valued 
by  Government  appraisers  at  not  less  than  double  the  amount 
ot  the  mortgages.  Every  Bond  is  guaranteed  jointly  by  all  the 
twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  with  combined  capital  and  reserve 
exceeding  $50,000,000.  These  Bonds  are.everywhere  recognized  as 
a  standard  investment  security. 

Eve^  farm  family  caa  share  in  the.  benefits  of  this  mutual 
system  by  owning  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds.  A  beginning  can 
^  single  Bond.  Denominations  are  $40,  $100.  $500 
$1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000.  Coupon  or  registered  form.  Interest 
will  be  promptly  paid  twice  yearly,  and  the  principal  when  due. 

oth  interest  and  principal  are  tax-free,  inheritance  taxes  only  ex¬ 
cepted.  If  desired,  the  Bonds  can  be  quickly  sold  for  cash  or 
used  as  security  for  a  loan. 


Federal  Land  Banhs  are  located  at 


Sprinsrfield,  Mass. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Wichita,  Kansas 


St.  Louis,  Mo, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Columbia,  S.  <1 
Houston  Texas 
Spokane.  Waala, 


Write  for  Fe^ral  Farm  LoanBoard  Circular  No.  16  descriptive  o/ these  Bonds, 
addressms  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank  or  the  Fiscal  Age, it. 


Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 


Washington,  De  C. 


NO 
MONEY! 
DOWN 


/  Your  request  to  try 
is  engine  is  all  we  ask. 


w  &  .  •  Atter  you  ha 

D  A  VQ*  -vourotyn 

eorV?’  J?®  **1®  small  pa vmeni 

SOU}  DIRECT  FROar 


FACTORY  TO  YOU. 


OTTAWA 


_ _  EiSIMS 

^^iONTHly  monthly  pa3^- 

_ on  a 


1 K  n  D  ever  made  on  a 

to  22  H-P.  at  propor- 
Payment3-a whole  yearto^y 
No  interest;  noC.O.D.:  notirewSe 
r0<i  tap©,  UsG  Rerosene  ni"  _ 


:r  i^uimcrest;  noU.O.D.:  notireacjr 

.gasoline  without  chang- 

FBEE  BOCS JSSte.r'i  * 

Po? Ottawa  Catalog. 

Get  Ouo  l^t  before  you  test  any  1 
engma.  Fli^mt  about  this  trial  ‘ 
offer  now.  WRITE  TODAY 

M.  C.  OVCIHMN.  PrwMent 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Company  j 

Desk  1050- E  Maoee  ‘ 

PITTS808GH,  PA. 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 

.STAMMER 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIGE 


Horse  or  cow  hides,  calf,  do^.  Jeer, 
etc.,  made  into  coats  (for  men  or 
women),  robes,  rugs  or  gloves.  Or 
we  tan  your  hides  into  oak  tanned 
names*,  sole  or  belt  leather;  your 
caa  skins  into  shoe  upper  leather 
Any  desired  color.  FINE  FURS* 

^ch  as  fox,  coon,  skunk,  mink! 
muskiat,  etc.,  made  into  latest 
style  coats,  muffs,  vests,  caps, 
other  garments. 

Nc  MMdSemaii  Needed 
In  Dealing  mm  Us 

prTcess  otcol  Ws4 

i>ftoc!Tl4',lVep  > 

THe  Crosby  Frlstaa  Fnr  Conssanv 

550  ihFtHfid 

Ave..,  Kadtexter  Ri.  'v 


We  Tan  Them,  Yon  Wear 


J  —  —  —  .  , 

an'y  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  coon, 
fox-  ot  other  skins,  tanried, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 

vests,  gloves,  muffs,  scarfs,  stoics. 
Blanketsmade  from  verur  own  wool. 


FREE— BIG  CATALOG— FREE 

hhisnwtcd  by  living  models.  LIcw  to  prepare  hides 
ror  shipment.  Prices  for  canning,  making  garmenta 
trom  your  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  'Wc 

mi .  tanning,  taxidermv  and 

uO  to  $50  on  fiir  clothes. 
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Solid  Qak  Construcfion 
Ttirougtiout.  Choice  ^ 
of  Golden  or  Fumed 
Finish  y^r 


'y'^h>yA 


Table  Drawer  Fitted 
with  Writing  Desk 
Top  and  Ink  Well 


8  Solid  Oak  Pieces 

on  30  Days’ FrccTrial 


Here  is  your  Complete  New  Living  Room  Suite 
all  ready  to  be  sent,  at  my  risk,  on 
Days’  Free  Trial.  Here  is  the  suite  \  ^ 

that  will  make  your  living  room  more  %  \0v 

inviting,  more  comfortable;  a  pleas-  \  ^  , 

anter  place  for  family  and  friends.  T  V©* 
You  will  take  great  pride  in  thedigni-  1 
fled  design  of  these  8  big  pieces.  The  1 
honest,  high-quality  construction  will  \  , 

serve  you  for  many,  many  years.  As  m 
this  suite  has  abundantly  satisfied  thou- 
sands,  so  also,  it  will  satisfy  you. 


Sturdy.  Superior, 
Honest  Construction. 


Former  Price  $55 

Sale  Price  S39e95 


Easy  HBonthSy  Payments 

Just' $1.00  with  order  brings  the  entire  suite,  and  the  Free  Scarf 
right  to  you.  The  monthly  payment  is  so  small  that  you  will 
never  feel  the  outlay.  My  Bargain  Price  is  lower  than  cash-down 
prices  in  your  home  stores.  My  money-back  bond  protects  you  to 
the  limit.  You  can  use  this  suite  as  if- it  were  your  own  for  30  days. 
If  your  satisfaction  is  not  complete  in  Every  Way  you  may  return 
it.  I  will  refund  your  first  payment  and  all  transportation  costs. 
The  trial  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  This  is  an  ideal  offer,  a  perfect 
bargain.  You  will  make  a  big  mistake  if  you  don’t  talie  advantage 
of  it  NOV/.  You  have  your  choice  of  two  finishes:  Nut  Brown 
[Fumed  Oak  or  highly  Glossed  Golden  Oak.  Be  very  careful  to 
‘state  Your  Choice  of  Finish  in  Ordering.  - . .  . 


This  Suite 
will  make 
Your  Living  Room 
more  Inviting  and 
i\  Comfortable 


Outstanding  Points  ol  I^ccllence 


WANTED:  100,000  New  Friends 


I  want  to  make  a  hundred  thousand  new  friends  this  year,  i  want  you 
to  be  among  this  number.  I  want  you  to  be  my  custorner,  for  then  you 
will  be  my  friend.  When  you  deal  with  Spear,  dissatisfaction  is  impos¬ 
sible,  loss  is  impossible.  If  anyone  is  going  to  lose  I  am  ^le  «ne  that 
suffers ;  not  you-  ever.  Thirty  years  and  more  of  a  Square  Deal  to  the  Nation 
guarantee  that  the  House  of  Spear  is  entitled  to  your  complete  confidence. 


Blue  and  Gold 

Velour  Tapestry  Scar! 


will  BE  PROMPT;  if  you  will  send  your  order  for  the  library  smte 
CI.Y,  I  will  send  you  absolutely  Free  a  luxuno^ly  Handsome  Table 
This  cover  is  verv  appropriate  for  the  Library  Table.  It  is  na®de  of  a 
elvety  quality  Velour  The  Color  is  a  deep,  rich  blue,  enhanced  by  an 
gold  braid  and  with  decorated  floraUapestry  ends 

12  inches  wide  and  55  inches  long.  This  attractive  Rich^o^otog  Scarf  is 
tcly  Free  if  you  send  promptly  Your  Free  Trial  Order  tor  ary  Suite. 

8  p*ec®  Library fth^^nd ' 
above.  Enclosed  is  $1  first  payment.  It  is  understood  that  d  at  the  end 


WITH  ORDER 


President 


Dept.  B-31 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 


SPEAR  &CO.-i^ 


Home  Fui^nisherm  for  the  People  of  Mmertcm 


Founded  184-2 


1.00  PER  YEAR  FEBRUARY  14,  1925  PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


I 


“  T/ie  Cock  o’  the  Walk  “ 


— ^By  Jared  VanWagenen,  Jr, 
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This  superb  110-piece  set,  with  your  own  initia]  on 
decorated  in  blue  and  l^carat  coin 
handles,  consist:  of: 

12  Dinner  Pistes.  91%  in.  12  Sancers 
12  Breakfast  Plates,  TXin*  1  Platter, 

12  Soup  Coupes,  73t  in.  1  Platter, 

12  Cereal  Dishes,  63^  in,  1  Covered 
12  Bread  and  Butter  (2  pieces 

Plates,  6Jf  in.  1  Baker,  8 

12  Fruit  Dishes,  EX  in.  1  Nappie, 

12  Cups  1  Sauce  & 


1  Sauce  Boat  Stand 
1  Bowl 

1  Covered  Sugar  Bowl 
(2-pjecesJ 
1  Creamer 
1  Pickle  Dish 
1  Butter  Dish,  CX  in. 


You  also  get  this  beautiful 
26-piece  Initialed  Silver¬ 
ware  Set.madeexclusively 
for  Hartman’s  by  WM.  . 
A.  ROGERS,  Limited.  X 
6kmves,6forks,6tea-  /  * 
spoons.etablespoons,  /  | 

Isngar  shell,  1  batter  /  I 
knife.  Every  piece  I  I 
has  your  own  initial  I 
to  match  dinnerware.  | 


B  Brings  liO-Fc.  18-Carat  Coin  Coici 

Decorated  Dinner  Set 


Hartman  guarantees  that 
every  piece  in  this  set  ia 
absolutely  first  quality— no 
"seconds.”  The  18-earat 
coin  gold  decoration  ia 
guaranteed  not  to  wash 
or  wear  oK  — unlike  the 
common  gol  d  decoration 
used  by  others  on  din¬ 
nerware.  This  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  or  ‘  ‘open  ”  pattern .  Re¬ 
placement  pieces  may  be 
had  of  ns  for  three  years. 
Excellent  packing  to  pre¬ 
vent  breakage. 


It  s  easy  to  get  this  superb  110-piece  18-carat  coin  gold-decorated  Dinner  Set 
4x  with  your  own  initial  in  beautiful  harmonizing  colors  on  every  piece.  Read  the 

*  ®®^^^tional  offer  from  Hartman,  the  Largest  Home  Furnishing  Concern  in  the 

World.  Then  ^nd  for  this  marvelous  set  while  the  special  bargain  price  holds 
good,  and  receive  with  it,  absolutely  FREE,  the  beautiful  26-piece  Silverware 

ntiade  ^clnaively  for  Hartnaan’e  by  WM.  A.  ROGERS,  Limited,  initialed  to  match  dinner- 
f!?®'*  totber  with  postal  or  express  orders;  don’t  even  write  a  check.  Just  pin  a 
■^n^whjj|||S^K  dollar  bill  to  the  coupon  below  and  that  will  be  your  first  payment.  Pay  nothing  more  for  SO 
a  ^ya— then  only  small  monthly  amounts  if  you  keep  the  Dinner  Set.  Only  by  seeing  the  set 

^  -  -  ,  -  appreciate  its  superior  quality,  its  snowy  white  lustre  and  rich  decoration  which 

comparea  with  the  finest,  most  expensive  imported  ware.  Each  piece  is  stamped  genuine  ‘T8-Carat  Coin  Gold.” 


Newest  and  Finest  in  Binneywaye! 

\  _  »k  I  !■■  ■  ■  III  ■  B  ^  A  _  ^  m  ^  m  ■  m 


Both  Sets  Have  Your  Own  tnatSal  on  Every  Piece 

Not  only  will  you  be  charmed  beyond  measure  with  the  beauty  of  this  exquisite  ware 
itself,  but  you  will  be  delighted  to  have  your  own  initial  on  every  piece  in  beautiful 
colors  and  deeigm.  surrounded  by  gorgeously  colored  decorations.  All  handles  covered 
with  genuine  18-carat  coin  gold  and  each  piece  also  has  an  18-carat  coin  gold  border  and 
rich  blue  follow  band.  A  set  your  family  will  be  proud  of  and  your  friends  will  envy. 

FREE— initialed  Silverware  Set  to  Match 

Made  by  WM.  A.  ROGERS,  Limited 

On^  $1.00  with  TOupon  and  Hartman  ships  the  complete  110-piece  set,  and  with  it, 
A  20-piece  initialed  Silverware  Set,  made  exclusively  for  Hartman’s  by 
WM.  A.  ROGERS,  Limited,  with  initial  to  match  the  initial  on  dinnerware.  If  notsatis- 
fiM,  after  30  days’  trial,  return  both  sets  and  we  refund  your  $1.00  and  pay  transportation 
charges  both  ways.  Otherwise,  take  nearly  a  year  to  pay  balance  due  on  IK^piece 
set  only — a  little  every  month.  Pay  nothing  at  any  time  for  Silverware.  Be  sure  to 
give  initial  wanted. 

Order  by  Ho.  a22GMA18.  Bargain  price  of  110-Plece  Dinner  Set,  $39.98. 
Send  $1  with  Order.  $4  Monthly.  Silverware  Sot  is  FREE. 


Bargain  Catalog 

Hundreds  of  pages,  many 
I  in  actual  colors,  of  the 
world’s  greatest  bargains 
I  in  furniture,  rugs,  ear- 
Ipets,  draperies,  sevfing 
kmachinea,  silverware, 
I  watches,  etc.— all  sold  on 
i  easy  monthly  payment 


Just  Pin  a  Dollar  Bill  to  Coupon' 


HARTMAN  FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO, 

Dept, 7309  ChicaKo,  Illinois  r  ■ ' 

1  enclose  $1.  Send  the  Prist  IsHial 

2  lO-Pieee  IS-Carat  Coin  Geld  Deeeratad  Yev  Want  Kw 

Dinner  Set  Me.  32a«MAiav  Price  S30.M, 

and  witbit,tho2fi-Piece  Silverware  Set  absolutely 
FREE.  1  am  to  pay  nothing  farther  for  goods  on 


trial. 


Book  explains  how  you 
get  Glassware.  Silver¬ 
ware,  Jewelry,  Table 
Linens,  etc.,Frce  with 
purchases, 

"Let  Hartman 
Feather  YOUR  Neat” 


arrival — only  the  small  freigh  t  charges.  T  am  to 

have  30  days’  free  trial.  If  satisfied,  I  will  send  you 

$4  monthly  until  full  price  of  Dinner  Set,  $39.98,  ia 

paid.  Will  pay  nothing  at  any  time  for  the  26-Pieee  Silverware  Set. 

Title  remains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  If  not  satisfied  after  SO  days’ 

free  trial.  1  will  ship  all  goods  back  and  you  will  refund  my  $1  and  pay 

transportation  chargee  both  ways.. 


Send  Post  Card  Today 
For  Vour  FREE  Com  of 
RstalogF7309 


FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO 


Name 


R.  F.  D.,  Box  No. 
or  Street  and  No. 


Largest  Home  Famishing  Concern  in  the  World 

RFPT  CopyiiBht.  1925,  by 

mm  m  iiartman  a*  Cbicaeo 


CHICAGO 


Town 


State. 
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Otsego  County  and  Some  Ancient  V illages 

The  Crossing  at  Wattles’  Ferry  and  Other  Fireside  Reflections 


I  THINK  we  have  all  heard  of  preachers 
who  have  been  honored  by  the  request  to 
preach  from  a  certain  text,  or  of  singers 
who  have  been  flattered  by  the  demand  that 
they  render  a  certain  song.  Even  so,  I  feel 
mildly  -  complimented  because  an  Otsego 


county  man  has  suggested  that  I  write  some¬ 


thing  concerning  his  own  baliwick  and  offer  it 
to  the  A,  A.  for  publication.  Of  course  I  am 
glad  to  comply  with  his  reiiiicst,  although  I 
am  not  without  misgivings  lest  1  shall  fail  to 
measure  up  to  his  expectations. 

And  T  may  properly  write  of  Otsego  because 
it  basks  in  the  radiance  of  Schoharie. 

Our  Farm  Bureau  Manager,  Mr. 

Pollard,  being  a  loyal  adopted  s.on 
of  Schoharie  (even  ii  not  to  the  man¬ 
or  born)  diplomatically  assures  Ot¬ 
sego  people  that  theirs  is  next  to  the 
best  county  in  the  state.  So  I  am 
fond  of  insisting  that  the  greatest 
advantage  enjoyed  by  Otsego  is 
that  it  borders  on  Schoharie,  and 
consecpiently  some  of  the  many  good 
things  in  Schoharie  just  naturally 
slop  over  into  it.  In  any  case,  I  am, 
as  the  crow  flies,  within  six  miles  of 
the  Decatur  hills  and  always  when 
working  on  the  back  end  of  the 
farm,  Otseg'o  County  makes  a  part 
of  our  pleasant  western  horizon. 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

these  townships  is  of  the  best  type  of  alfalfa 
soils,  with  frequent  limestone  out  crops,  stone 
walls  built  of  limestone  fragments  and  with 
drumlin  hills — great  furrow's  from  the  glacial 
plow  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime¬ 
stone  gravel.  Fortunately  for  the  county,  its 
northern  edge  is  crossed  by  that  long  and  nar¬ 
row  belt  of  limestone  that  runs  straight  across 
the  state  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Niagara 
Falls,  and  it  is  either  on  or  directly  south  of 


The  Best  Yet 


ized  mdustry  in  growung  green  peas  for  the 
city  markets  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  dairy-potato 
county  and  in  the  northern  part  and  in  the  valleys 
such  as  the  Wharton,  Unadilla  and  Susquehan¬ 
na  there  are  some  stately  barns  and  prosperous 
farmsteads. 

So  1  cannot  really  say  that  the  county  is 
agriculturally  very  different  from  most  of  the 
counties  of  the  New  York  milk-shed.  To  me 
the  most  interesting  thing  in  Otsego  is  not  its 
agriculture  but  rather  I  would  select  four  of 
its  old  villages — Richfield  Springs,  Cherry 
Valley,  Cooperstown  and  Old  Unadilla.  I  do 
not  think  of  another  county  in  the 
State  which  can  boast  of  four  villages 
which  can  offer  as  much  for  the  pen 
of  the  historian  and  the  romancer  as 
do  these. 


N' 


O  FIRMER  bit  of  writing  has  ever  appeared  in  the  old 
American  Agriculturist  than  Jared  Van  Wagenen’s  story 
on  this  page,  and  that  is  saying  quite  a  lot.  Mr.  Van  Wage- 
nen  has  written  many  great  stories,  but  this  tribute  to  the 
farm  people  who  made  America  possible  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  one  yet. 

Tonight,  when  the  chores  are  done  and  supper  is  over, 
draw  up  with  the  family  around  the  sitting  room  fire  and  read 
this  article  out  loud.  I  hope  you  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  did. — 
E.  R.  Eastman. 


Head  Waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  : _ - 

Otsego  County  as  a  whole  lies 
high.  Streams  flow  out  of  it  in  al¬ 
most  every  direction,  but  very  few  streams  outcrop  wdiere  the  most  of  the  really  good 

flow^  into  it.  The  countv  embraces  the  head  alfalfa  soils  are  found,  I  distinctly  remember 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  It  is  a  rather  Frank  Smith  at  Spring- 

sluggish,  insignificant  stream  where  it  emero-es  Center  I  saw  a  field  of  alfalfa  which  seem- 

from  Otsego  lake,  but  it  becomes,  if  I  mistake  almost  ideal — the  standard  of  judgment  be- 
not,  the  largest  river  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  clensity  of  stand  and  almost  absolute  free- 
and  it  is  surely  a  rather  majestic  stream  where  plants. 

it  finally  loses  itself  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  while  it  is  true  that  this  favored  section 

We  New  York  farmers  must  always  remem-  county  has  abundance  of  lime,  it  peters 

her  that  we  are  a  little  unfortunate  in  living  .  rapidly  as  you  go  south,  so  that  the  south- 
close  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  country  where  county  needs  lime  about  as  bad- 

corn  will  ripen.  When,  in  central  New  York,  any  portion  of  the  state, 

we  get,  say  twelve  hundred  or  more  feet  above  The  Farmer  Knows  Best. 

usually  a  contest  jg  ^  favorite  belief  of  mine  that  in  the 

'VI-1  summer  nights  and  early  frosts,  long  run  the  working  fanner  may  be  trusted 

v)  hen  It  comes  to  filling  the  silo,  I  just  envy  tn  find  nnf  whnt  hiN  fnrm  arDn-i-pH 


,,  - ,  -  just  envy 

rue  man  who  lives  not  too  far  up  in  the  air  and 
then  at  least  as  far  south  as  the  northern  line 
of  Pennsylvania.  ) 

Otsego  County  spreads  over  considerable 
country,  as  New  York  counties  go,  and  it  sure¬ 
ly  offers  very  diverse  types  of  soil  and  even  some 
considerable  variations  of  climate. 

What  Limestone  Does. 

^  Some  one  has  declared  that  “evert'  great  ag¬ 
ricultural  civilization  of  the  world  is  founded 
on  limestone  soil,” — an  epigram  that  will  pci- 
haps  hardly  stand  investigation,  and  yet  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  always  drawn  toward  the  coun- 


to  find  out  what  his  farm  is  best  adapted  to 
and  that  he  don’t  really  need  a  soil  survey  or  a 
professor  to  give  him  this  information. 

So  I  remember  that  the  potato,  while  it  needs 
a  light  and  friable  soil  and  a  cool  summer,  is 
not  at  all  insistent  upon  a  supply  of  lime.  The 
farmer  of  southern  Otsego  discovered  this 
many  years  ago  and  so  all  over  the  high-  hills 
around  Maryland,  Schenevius  and  Worcester 
potatoes  are  an  important  side  line,  although 
not  in  the  same  intensive  fashion  as  in  Steuben 
County, 

What  Volstead  Did  to  Hops. 

_ _  _  Once  upon  a  time  Otsego  County  had  a 

Icy  where  alfalfa  and  clover  thrive,  without  very  highly  developed  hop  industry  which  en- 
Ihe  expensive  necessity  of  hauling  on  lime-  joyed  some  very  palmy  years  and  which  flow 


stone.  So  the  best  part  of  Otsego  County  is 
northern  tier  of  towns — Cherry  Valley, 
^ichfield,  Springfield  and  Plainfield — names 
that  bespeak  the  New  England  heritage  of  the 
w'ho  founded  them.  Much  of  the  land  in 


The  Old  Coach  and  Four. 

Come  to  think  it  over,  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  Richfield  really  de¬ 
serves  to  be  included  in  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  company.  Its  chief  claim 
to  remembrance  rests  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  once  a  famous  fashion¬ 
able  summer  resort  and  a  little  of 
the  glory  and  glamour  still  lingers. 
I  remember  that  I  first  saw  the 
place  in  the  season  of  1891  and  I 
imagine  that  it  was  then  in  the  hey- 
'  day  of  its  golden  prime.  There  I 
saw'  a  tally-ho  coach  with  its  four- 
in-hand  team  of  faultlessly  groomed 
coachers  and  as  it  sw'ept  down  the  street  with 
its  brilliant  company,  some  high  official  (I  am 
ignorant  of  his  correct  title — footman  or  guard 
perhaps)  in  glorious  uniform  with  the  tops  of 
his  bright  yellow  boots  turned  dow'n  around 
his  calves,  like  a  sort  of  cuff,  put  to  his  lips  his 
yard  of  brass,  and  while  the  eyes  of  we  on¬ 
lookers  popped  with  wonder,  he  blew  a  strange 
fan-fare  ta-ra-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ra-tara-ra-ta-ra  *  *  *. 
That  was  a  sight  to  stir  one’s  pulses.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  not  much  of  a  horseman.  I  pre¬ 
fer  gasoline  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  it, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  most  imposing  limousine 
that  ever  rolled  on  rubber  tires  is  a  poor,  cheap 
looking  contrivance  beside  a  tally-ho  coach 
W'ith  a  spanking  team  of  four  and  a  skilled  man 
with  a  long  lashed  w'hip  and  four  leather  rib¬ 
bons  to  “tool”  it.  It  brings  to  my  mind  once 
more  Thackery’s  sonorous  dirge  over  the  final 
passing  of  the  English  stage  coach,  “Alas — 
for  w'e  shall  never  again  hear  the  horn  sing  at 
midnight  nor  see  the  toll-gates  fly  open  any 
more.” 

A  Terrible  Day. 

But  Cherry  Valley  has  a  secure  place  in  his¬ 
tory.  Before  the  Revolution  it- was  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  prosperous  of  the  frontier 
settlements.  It  lay  in  the  midst  of  fertile 
fields  in  the  lap  of  the  wooded  hills  and  pioneer 
life  w'as  in  some  ways  losing  its  first  hardships 
and  becoming  relatively  rich  and  substantial. 
Then  in  1778,  on  November  11 — the  date  w'e 
have  since  learned  to  call  Armistice  r>ay — a 
able  money  for  some  men  but  it  pra'ctically  mixed  array  of  Indians  and  Tories  (men  still 
disappeared  even  before  the  coming  of  the  point  out  the  path  by  which  they  came)  poured 
18th  Amendment.  There  are  one  or  two  locali-  down  from  one  of  the  steep  hills  and  in  an  hour 
ities  whete  there  has  been  developed  a  special-  {Continued  on  Page  iii) 


cred  into  big  farm  houses  and  made  consider- 
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Nice  Weather! 

HE  ground  hog  came  out  the  other  day, 
but  he  didn’t  see  lus  shadow,  and  he  didn’t 
stay  long.  He  took  one  look  of  disgust  and 
hastily  retired  for  another  six  weeks.  Just 
how  he  got  out  and  back  through  the  ten 
foot  drift  over  his  hole  is  more  than  we  have 
figu  red  out.  Old-fashioned  winter  is  right ! 
As  for  us,  we  prefer  them  a  little  more  modern. 


What  Is  Your  Ideal? 

N  our  January  31st  issue,  we  announced  a 
contest  for  men,  either  married  or  unmarried, 
on  the  subject,  “My  Ideal  Wife.”  Letters 
should  be  mailed  not  later  than  February  16th. 
For  the  best  letters,  we  will  pay  three  dollars 
for  the  first;  two  dollars  for  the  second;  and 
one  dollar  apiece  for  all  the  other  letters  we 
can  publish.  In  case  of  a  tie,  we  will  give  the 
full  award  to  each  contestant.  Letters  should 
not  be  more  than  two  hundred  words  in  length. 

You  still  have  a  few  days  to  present  your 
views.  All  communications  must  be  signed, 
but  names  will  be  considered  confidential. 


Start  Housecleaning  at  the  Bottom 

•'As  per  your  suggestion  on  high  taxes,  I  would  say 
that  at  least  here  is  one  farmer  who  agrees  with  you 
when  you  say  that  taxes  should  be  paid  direct  to  the 
county  treasurer  and  save  the  added  cost  for  collection. 
There  are  altogether  too  many  petty  offices,  each  of  which 
?ets  a  small  rake-off.  Start  your  housecleaning  at  the 
bottom.  I  am  enclosing  a  statement  of  how  we  pa}' 
faxes  in  Minnesota.  Let  this  old  state  take  a  lesson  from 
the  Western  states.” — R.  B.  K.,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HE  statement  enclosed  had  on  one  side  a 
tax  bill  and  on  the  other  a  complete 
printed  statement  showing  in  great  detail  both 
in  actual  dollars  and  in  mills  the  different 
purposes  for  which  the  tax  levy  for  the  year 
had  been  made.  It  showed  the  levy  for  the 
general  state  fund,  for  the  state  bond  sinking 
fund,  for  the  state  bond  interest,  for  payment 
of  the  state  soldiers’  bonus;  and  then  under 
the  county  taxes  it  showed  what  had  been 
raised  for  general  county  taxes,  the  county 
fair,  county  bridges, 'county  roads  (both  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance),  and  then  it  car¬ 
ried  the  same  principle  of  full  statement  down 
into  the  towns  and  villages  expenditures, 
showing  the  money  raised  in  each  school  dis¬ 
trict  for  state  and  county  taxes,  for  the  cities, 
villages  and  townships,  for  local  bridges,  for 
school  taxes,  and  several  other  items. 

.  All.  of  the  taxes  were  paid  direct  to  the 


county  treasurer.  It  was  a  concrete  example 
of  just  what  we  have  been  advocating  for  some 
time,  that  the  taxpayer  has  the. right  to  know 
for  just  what  purposes  every  cent  of  his  money 
is  spent,  in  the  local,  county  and  state  govern¬ 
ments. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  taxes,  do  not 
foi'get  to  read  Avhat  M.  C.  Burritt  has  to  say 
about  local  taxes  on  Page  156.  It  is  time  for 
all  of  us  to  give  serious  thought  as  to  3vhat 
can  be  done  to  reduce  the  taxes  right  in  our 
03vn  locality.  They  are  the  ones  that  are 
causing  most  of  the  trouble. 

WiU’  You  KiU  a  Cow? 

All  through  the  country  where  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  circulates,  there  has 
been  much  talk  this  winter  of  killing  a  cow 
for  beef.  We  have  received  a  good  many 
signed  slips  from  our  people  signifi-ing  their 
intention  of  cooperating  with  us  in  our  “Kill 
a  Kow”  campaign.  Perhaps  as  never  before 
men  are  coming  to  realize  that  if  there  is  any 
money  in  the  dairy  business  they  must  get 
rid  of  the  cows  that  do  not  pay.  We  know  that 
for  every  man  who  has  sent  in  a  slip  there 
have  been  many  hundreds  who  believe  in  first 
doing  a  thing  and  then  talking  about  it  after¬ 
wards  and  that  therefore  our  campaign  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  dairy  indus¬ 
try  in  setting  men  to  thinking  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  getting  the  dairy  on  a  business  basis. 

But  the  good  work  has  only  just  begun. 
Let  us  not  stop  here.  COWS  THAT  ARE 
PRODUCING  LESS  THAN  5.000  POUNDS 
OF  MILK  A  YEAR  ON  A  LOW  BUTTER- 
FAT  TEST  ARE  LIABILITIES,  AND 
ILIEY  ALWAYS  WILL  BE.  They  not 
onl}^  injure  your  business,  but  they  are  holding 
back  the  whole  industry.  They  increase  the 
costs  of  production  and  they  keep  down  the 
prices  because  of  the  surplus  which  they  make. 

The  State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  is  doing  the  dairy  industry  a  g;reat  service 
in  more  ways  than  one  b}'-  killing  off  thousands 
of  cattle  infected  with  tuberculosis.  This  is 
the  time  to  add  to  the  diseased  cattle  all  of 
the  others  who  are  being  kept  at  a  loss.  W’’e 
do  not  want  to  be  tiresome,  and  especially  do 
we  want  to  keep  out  of  the  class  of  those 
who  are  always  offering  too  much  advice;  but 
nevertheless  we  would  be  failing  in  our  duty 
to  you  and  to  the  dairy  industry  as  a  whole 
if  we  did  not  emphasize  as  strongly  as  words 
will  say  it  that  THE  DAIRYMAN  WHIO 
ATTEMPTS  TO  PIOLD  ON  TO  POOR 
PRODUCERS  IS  GOING  TO  BE  STARVED 
OUT  OF  BUSINESS;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  future  of  dairying  for  the  man  who 
makes  a  study  of  it  was  never  brighter. 


The  Mystery  of  Life 

HE  greatest  mystery  of  this  series  of  mys¬ 
teries  which  3ve  call  life  is  life  itself. 
Wdiere  we  come  from  or  how  or  why,  no  man 
knoweth.  Yet  we  are  beginning,  to  under¬ 
stand  a  few  elementary  and  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples.  W^e  know,  for  instance,  in  stock  breed¬ 
ing  that  two  and  two  do  make  four  most  of  the 
time.  We  know  that  when  a  scrub  bull  is 
mated  with  a  worthless  dam,  the  result  is 
pretty  likely  to  be  a  scrub  also.  The  occas¬ 
ional  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  times  when 
two  and  two  make  five,  increase  the  fascination 
of  the  breeder’s  work. 

We  know  too  that  when  a  sire  of  proven 
worth  is  mated  with  a  dam  with  a  long  record 
hack  of  her,  the  result  is  likely  to  he  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  promise;  and  once  in  a  lifetime,  the 
result  may  be  a  Glista  Ernestine,  who  pro¬ 
duced  17,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  for  eight 
straight  years. 

When  we  transfer  our  interest  to  human 
genealogy,  ancestry  and  life  trees,  the  subject 
becomes  even  more  fascinating  because  of  its 
possibilities  for  human  progress.  In  a  rural 
section  of  the  East,  there  is  a  family  which 
has  been  in  this  country  for  many  generations. 
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It  is  said  that  in  each  of  these  generations 
there  are  more  black  sheep  than  white  and  that 
more  than  half  of  the  individuals  go  to  jail, 
the  idiot  and  insane  asylums,  or  the  poor- 
houses.  It  is  a  family  of  scrubs. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  history  is  filled  with 
hundreds  of  examples  of  families  whose  indi¬ 
viduals  generation  after  generation  attain  high 
places  of  achfevement  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions.  The  scrub 
family  produces  some  good  individuals,  and 
there  are  black  sheep  in  every  family.  Chrxn- 
cellor  Day  once  made  the  humorous  remark 
that  he  started  with  great  enthusiasm  to  study 
his  own  family  tree,  but  after  he  had  gone 
one  or  two  generations'-back,  he  sort  of  be¬ 
came  discouraged  and  thought  he  had  better 
stop ! 

For  the  same  reason,  none  of  us  should  be 
oyer-proud  of  ancestry.  But  nevertheless, 
with  the  human  race,  as  with  animals,  two  and 
two  do  make  four  most  of  the  time,  and  some¬ 
time,  maybe  in  a  hundred  years,  maybe  in 
five  hundred,  people  are  going  to  realize  this 
and  apply  the  rules  to  the  human  race  that 
farmers  have  learned  in  their  stock  breeding. 
When  they  do  this,  then  all  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  past  will  be  but  a 
drop  in  the  sea  as  compared  with  what  the 
race  will  do  in  the  future. 


Land  Banks  Bends  a  Good  Investment 

WHEN  it  comes  to  borrowing  the  capital  for 
purchasing  a  farm  or  expanding  the  farm 
business,  there  is  no  better  source  of  help  than 
the  Federal  Land  Banks.  To  be  sure,  one  has  to 
ha\e  some  capital  himself  or  have  the  farm  at 
least  partly  paid  for  before  he  can  get  a  loan  from 
the  Federal  Land  Banks,  but  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  We  are  very  doubtful  about  the  proposition 
of  going  into  the  fann  business  or  expanding  the 
farm  business  3vithout  at  least  some  money  to 
start  with.  Ihe  Land  Bank  moidgages  are  grant¬ 
ed  for  thirt}'-three  years,  thus  giving  the  borrow¬ 
er  a  long  period  dn  which  to  meet  his  obligation. 
Another  good  thing  about  the  Land  Banks  is 
that  they  raise  their  money  for  their  loans  in  the 
sale  of  bonds ;  and  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  nor  safer  way  for  farmers  who  wish  to  in¬ 
vest  their  savings  outside  of  their  farms  than  in 
these  bonds. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

IN  AN  argument  once  with  a  city  man  about 
the  so-called  “hay-seed”  or  “rube”  farmer,  as 
he  used  to  be  painted  in  every  show,  I  made  a 
w  agei  that  we  could  go  out  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  count  more  real  rubes  of  the  long  whisker¬ 
ed  type  in  one  hour  than  could  be  counted  in 
any  rural  county  in  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  when  a  subscriber  sent  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story,  it  amused  me  immensely  I>e- 
cause  it  is  so  true,  and  I  am  sure  that  e3  ery 
farmer  Avill  enjoy  it. 

Several  years  ago,  when  sight-seeing  com¬ 
panies  went  in  for  more  active  solicitation  of 
passengers  from  the  people  passing  on  the 
sMewalks,  a  certain  guide  was  standing  at 
Forty-third  Street  and  Broadway,  Avhen  he  saw  ‘ 
coming  toward  him  a  quaint  old  couple  with 
all  the  marks  of  real  “hayseeds”.  The  man 
had  chin  whisker.s,  and  his  wife  was  wearing 
an  antiquated  brown  silk  dress,  with  puffs 
over  the  back  of  the  skirt,  that  suggested  the  ‘ 
days  of  the  bustle. 

The  guide  invited  them  to  take  a  trip.  They 
walked  past  without  paying  any  attention  to 
him.  Soon  he  saw  them  returning,  still  gaz¬ 
ing  all  around  them.  So  he  solicited  them 
again.  , 

“YOUNG  CHAP”,  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
nasal  twang,  “FVE  LIVED  IN  NEW  YORK 
SINCE  THERE  WAS  WOODS  OxN  FOUR¬ 
TEENTH  STREET,  AND  I  DON’T  HAVE 
TO  DO  NO  SIGHT-SEEIN’.” 


Don’t  save  all  your  smiles  for  the  parlor.  Use 
a  few  in  the  kitchen.— Anonymous. 
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riAVE  been  trying  to  find  time  when  I 
could  keep  awake,  to  write  you  about 
the  tax  reduction  scheme  or  program. 
Also  to  cheer  you  on  in  the  Kill  a  Kow 
campaign.  I  have  killed  two  cows  this  season, 
one  that  I  bought  last  spring,  a  good  cow  I 
know,  but  when  she  freshened  her  bag  went 
bad  and  I  have  sold  her  for  beef ;  another  that 
I  bought  as  a  calf  that  was  sired  by  a  thorough- 
Ijred  Guernsey  bull  that  I  owned  and  dressed 
in  fair  flesh  1152  pounds  meat.  The  cow 
dressed  710  pounds  meat.  She  was  a  good 
cow  but  had  the  habit  of  holding  up  her  milk 
until  she  dried  her  milk  flow  down  too  much 
to  suit  me.  Last  year  she  gave 
9543  pounds  with  an  average  test 
of  6%. 

“I  have  two  left,  half  Guernsey  and 
half  Jersey  grades,  own  sisters.  One 
produced  10487.8  pounds  milk,  aver¬ 
age  test  of  .058  the  other  produced 
8673.4  pounds  milk,  average  test 
.062.  This  pair  look  pretty  good  to 
me.  I  have  one  more,  a  registered 
Guernsey  that  I  bought  this  fall,  but 
she  is  a  disgrace  to  my  other  two. 

I  killed  one  last  year  in  December 
that  dressed  879  lbs.  of  the  four 
quarters.  She  gave  about  7000  lbs. 
milk  per  year  and  tested  about  .06. 

I  have  written  about  these  cows  to 
let  you  know  that  common  farmers 
can  raise  good  stock  if  they  try. 

“One  more  law  I  wish  to  mention 
that  I  think  should  be  changed.  I 
have  a  one-ton  Ford  truck,  gross 
weight  of  truck  2690  lbs.  I  have  to 
be  licensed  for  three  tons  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  carry  one  ton  be¬ 
sides  weight  of  truck.  I  have  to  pay 
eight  dollars  per  ton  for  combined 
weight  of  truck  and  load.  This 
makes  me  pay  twenty-four  dollars 
for  my  license.  Is  it  right  that  a 
poor  farmer  should  have  to  ■  pay 
twenty-four  dollars  for  the  right  to 
run  a  truck  to  do  his  own  work?  I 
call  this  pure  robbery.  Three-fourths 
of  the  whole  work  of  my  truck  was 
done  on  my  own  farm.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  difference  in  the  price 
of  a  license  to  do  your  own  business 
and  one  for  trucking  for  others  or 
as  I  might  say,  for  hire.  I  would  | 
be  glad  to  have  you  take  this  ques-  ■ 
tion  up  with  the  proper  authorities.” 

— “H.  C.  I.,  Pottersville,  N.  Y.” 


Raking  with  an  Ox 

4  4TN  the  panicky  times  of  1870,  I  went  to 
1  work  for  the  best  farmer  in  our  burg  one 
month  in  haying  for  ten  dollars.  As  my  father 
did  not  own  a  power  hay  rake,  this  farmer  per¬ 
suaded  me  to  accept  a  wooden  revolving  hay 
rake  in  exchange  for  my  month’s  work,  as  he 
had  just  bought  the  first  steel  toothed  wheel 
rake  I  ever  saw  and' did  not  care  for  the  revolv¬ 
ing  rake  any  longer.  I  felt  very  proud  of  my 
purchase  and  my  father  pretended  to  be  very 
much  pleased  with  the  rake  so  he  fixed  a  har¬ 
ness  for  one  of  our  oxen  (as  we  did  not  own 
a  horse  so  he  could  rake  the  hay  with  him. 
One  of  my  younger  brothers  rode  the  ox  and 
my  father,  trudged  along  behind,  holding  and 
dumping  the  hay  as  fast  as  the  rake  or  “push” 
would  gather  a  sufficient  bunch..  Father  would 
lift  up  on  the  cross  handle  and  cause  the  ends 
of  the  long  wooden  fingers  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  ground  and  turn  or  revolve  one  half 
turn  and  dump  the  hay  and  lock  again,  in 
readiness  to  gather  the  next  bunch  of  hay. 

“This  performance  continued  very  satisfac¬ 


torily  to  my  father  and  brother  until  they 
came  in  contact  with  a  large  bumblebee’s  nest 
and  the  bees  seemed  to  think  the  ox  was  to 
blame  for  the  destruction  of  their  home,  so 
enough  of  these  warriors  proceeded  to  punish 
the  big  ox  (he  weighed  1600  lbs)  for  his  sup¬ 
posed  trespassing  until  the  punishment  caused 
the  ox  to  gallop  off  so  fast  that  my  father 
could  not  continue  the  dumping  of  the  hay. 
My  brother  got  dumped  instead;  the  ox  got 
careless  as  to  obstructions  so  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  an  old  log  fence  and  made  kindling 
wood  of  mv  first  month’s  wages. 

“E.  E.  C.,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.” 


hours  for  themselves  and  less  work  and  more 
conveniences  for  their  wives,  together  with 
better  educational  facilities  for  their  children. 
For  the  most  part,  the  farms  they  are  leaving 
have  never  been  really  profitable  farms  to 
work.  They  are  needed  more  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  timber  than  for  potatoes  and  milk. 
This  movement  will  in  itself  help  relieve  over 
production  caused  by  war  inflation  followed 
by  practically  complete  stoppage  of  export  of 
Farm  Food  Products. 

“In  the  meantime  we  are  inclined  to  favor 
the  recommendation  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Farm  Bureaus,  to  cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs  to  the  bone,  to  produce 
more  economically  even  if  we  pro¬ 
duce  less,  to  turn  the  poorer  fields 
into  pasture,  keep  fewer  but  better 
cows,  buy  less  commercial  feed  and 
less  fertilizer,  and  to  be  unusually 
careful  about  making  heavy  long 
time  investments  at  high  prices. 

“Time  alone  will  adjust  the  pres¬ 
ent  unbalanced  economic  situation. 
Good  farmers  on  good  farms  will 
win  out  in  the  end.  Medium  farm¬ 
ers  on  medium  farms  have  a  good 
chance  it  they  stick  long  enough. 
Poor  farms  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

“The  other  day,  I  was  talking 
with  one  of  the  older  professors  in 
the  agricultural  college  at  Cornell 
and  asked  him  what,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  ought  to  be  done  for  the  New 
York  State  dairy  farmers.  His  reply 
was,  ‘Leave  them  alone.’ 

— “C.  A.  T.,  New  York.” 

❖  *  * 

From  a  Farmer’s  Wife 


(  4^ 


Copyright  1925,  New  York  Tribune. 

MORE  THAN  WE  CAN  ’TEND  TO  ALREADY 

Darling,  in  the  New  York  Tribune 


Leave  Farmers  Alone 


( ( 


A  FAVORITE  topic  of  the  day  is  “What 
is  the  matter  with  farming?”  The  pub¬ 


lic  press  is  filled  with  recipe  for  curing  the 
agricultural  ills.  Lecture  iilatforms  pour  forth 
their  healing  balm  and  great  legislative  halls 
of  the  nation  resound  with  the  wailings  of  this 
or  that  Moses  who  would  lead  the  children  of 
the  soil  out  of  the  bondage  of  economic  slavery 
through  the  Red  Sea  of  remedial  legislation 
to  the  promised  land  of  government  price  fixing. 

“Great  promise  there  is  of  relieving  farm 
finance  by  buying  vast  quantities  of  farm 
products  at  the  price  much  above  the  market, 
with  funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
then  replacing  those  funds  from  taxation.  We 
have  had  enough  price  fixing  and  government 
administration  of  business  to  last  a  generation. 
Oil  boogies  and  war-surplus-sale-scandals  and 
million  dollar  government  hospitals  are  making 
us  skittish  of  presidential-year-farmer-bonus 
bunk. 

“One  thing  that  does  not  frighten  us  is  the 
news,  which  is  true,  of  thousands  of  farmers 
who  are  deserting  their  rocky  fastnesses  among 
the  hills  to  seek  in  town  more  pay  and  shorter 


HE  American  Agriculturist 
is  one  of  the  most  welcome  of 
the  many  papers  we  receive.  I 
learned  to  love  it  Avhen  a  child  and 
rny  father  subscribed  for  it.  At  that 
time  it  was  a  monthly  publication. 

“The  letters  relating  to  women 
working  out  of  doors  have  interest¬ 
ed  me  greatly.  _  My  observations 
from  living  both  in  city  and  country 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  nowhere 
is  the  opportunity  for  real  home  life 
equal  to  that  on  a  farm.  If  this  be 
true,  it  is  worth  while  for  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  engaged  in  making 
such  a  home,  to  plan  and  work  to¬ 
gether.  This  does  not  necessitate 
either  one’s  working  beyond  his  or  her 
strength.  Whatever  injures  the  health  is  sin¬ 
ful  and  in  a  mother  may  bring  punishment  also 
upon  future  generations.  In  the  present  finan¬ 
cial  and  labor  crisis,  let  us  cooperate  more 
closely  than  ever  before. 

“I  would  not  suggest  to  the  over-burdened 
farmer’s  wife,  any  addition  to  her  duties  but 
would,  as  it  were,  call,  attention  to  the  great 

{Continued  on  Page  151) 


W  ife — 
“IVetl, 


Oh,  John!  Did  yon  slip? 
ivhadja  tJdnk  tkis  is— a 


rehearsal 


BUHiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimniiiiiiiniiniiinniui 

cut 


The  amouHt  of  plant  food  in  a  fertilizer  is  the 
real  test  of  value  in  buying.  The  higher  the 
figures  in  the  analysis,  the  higher  the  plant 
food  content. 

Ten  bags  of  International  Multiple  -  Strength  8-16-8 
contain  as  much  plant  food  as  twenty  bags  of  4-8-4. 
Think  of  the  saving  in  hauling  from  the  station,  in 
storing,  hauling  to  the  field,  and  in  drilling! 

‘T'wice  the  value  in  plant  food — but  not  twice  the  price  I** 
Ask  your  Dealer  or  Wnte  Us  about 

International 
Multiple-  Streuutls 
fertilizers  ^ 


Dealers 

Wm  INTERNATIONAL  MUL¬ 
TIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS,  IT  PAYS. 

Write  MS  to-day 


Poultry  Raisers 

Feed  FOS-FOR-US.  The 
Phosphate  -  Lime  Grit. 
Write  for  Booklet. 


CIIIlingBllllflBIIIIEIIIIflliHiiigiHtiBi 


international  JlrricuUural  Corporation 


Dept  A,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 

I  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  atout 
INTERNATIONAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 


"Name. 


Address- 


Town. 


.  State^ 


Sow 


rv*!  »  f.  ^  ■•a 

J 

Brilliant  Red- 
Fruits  First  Year 
'We  picked  300  qts.  in 
Fall  from  li  acre  of 


Rave  Something  to  Harvest 
When  Harvest  Time  Comes 

by  planting  those,  hardy,  dependable.  Northern 
grow*  seeds.  We  offer  every  seed  thaPs  needed. 
Wo  have  no  specialties.  ALL  our  seeds  are  Special. 
Altrajra  hare — and  we  expect,  always  will — give 
satisfaction.  < 

SPECIAL  ] 


$2.50  worth  for  $2.00 


OFFERS  ] 


$4.00 

$7.00 

$1.25 


$3.00 

$5.00 

$1.00 


for  aeeds  In  packets  and  ounces  (not  In  bulk), 
selected  from  o!ir  illastratcd  Seed  Catalog  (No. 
225).  Write  for  your  FREE  Copy  today. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

I  PORTLAND,  MAINE  Est.  1858 


KHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

^PRLNING  SHEAR  Cuts  from  bcih 
sides  ef  limb  and 
does  not  bruise 
the  bark. 

Made  in  all  ST  YLES  &  SIZES 
Ailskears  deliver¬ 
ed  free  to  your 
door.  Send  for  cir* 
eularand  prices. 

BHODES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

303  So.  Division  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


plants  set  in  April.  Second  season,  bears 
heavily  in  mid-summer.  Brilliant  Red 
(not  Purple).  Keeps  and  ships  well.  Al¬ 
ways  in  demand  at  top  prices.  Hardy 
anywhere.  V/  rite  for  free  catalog. 

L.  J.  FARMER.  Box  241  Pulaski  N  Y. 

V-  -V  — 


Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

DO  JUST  WHAT  YOU 
WANT  SEEDS  TO  DO 

They  germinate,  produce  strong  healthy  plants,  perfect 
satisfactory  crops  and  profits  for  the  grower. 

.  THAT  IS  THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 
Send  today  for  our  44th  Annual  Catalog.  If  you  gr< 
vegetables  for  market  a-sk  for  our  Market  Gardener’s  Lis 
We  have  satisfied  customers  everywhere. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  2,  Ravenna,  O. 


FREE 


Tells  all  about  our  certified 
Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants.  Shade 
Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge 
Plants  and  Boses.  Profusely  illustrated.  Write  today, 
our  amazing  Price  List  and  save  money 

KING  BROS.  LURSERIES,  Cox  20.  Dansville,  N.  V 
In  Business  aince  1878 


Get 


STRAWBERRY 
^  PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown,  Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Rca- 
Bonabiy  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber- 
I  ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
I/uMaikctSt.  Salisbury,  Md. 
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How  To  Rent  Money 

It  Is  Good  Business  'To  Have  Working  Capital 

THATgoocI  world  tried  to  run 

story  about  tak-  DAVID  STONE  KELSEY  on  the  short-sight¬ 
ing  a  farm  inven-  _  ed  m  e  t  h  o  d  s  of 

tory  in  the  January  3rd  issue,  set  us  many  farmers,  we  should  all  go  to 
thinking  at  oirr  place.  For  one  thing  the  bow-wows  in  one  season.  Not 
we  are  going  the  idea  one  better^  by  over  one-sixth  of  the  transactions  in  the 
making  out,  also,  an  annual  budget,  Di-  business  world  of  today  are  done  on 
rectly  after  taking  inventory  and  annual  owned,  cash  capital.  Five-sixths  of  them 

balance  we  have  proceeded  to  list  our  are  done  on  hired  monev.  How  else  can 

probable  gross  income  for  Fach  month  accumulated  mpney  be  used?  Does 

in  the  year  ahead,  hoarded  money,  unused,  help  the  wheels 
in  a  parallel  column  go  around? 
setting  down  the  t..  t  t>  j 

estimated  sum  of  ^  Bad  to  Owe  Many  Small  Sums. 

money  likely  to  be  There  is  no  such  clog  on  prosperity, 

paid  out  during  as  there  is  no  greater  stigma  upon  a 
each  month.  It  is  man,  than  for  him  to  owe  small  sums  to 
easy  thus  to-  fore-  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  He  should  hire 
see  the  times  of  the  money  when  necessary,  and  pay  prompt- 
year  where  we  will  ly  in  cash — the  year  round, 
need  more  cash  Anothcr-S\'ord  that  is  abhorrent  to  the 
than  is  coming  in.  unsophisticated  is  “mortgage”,  and  the 
and  just  hire  it,  and  idea  of  borrowing,  notes  and  other  doc- 
when  the  surplus  uments  it  involves,  whereas  it  is  not  only 
Kelsey  will  begin  to  show  the  salvation  of  thousands— 3^ea,  millions 
up.  Then  we  shall  make  plans  accord-  of  land  owners — but  a  real  boon  as  at 
ingly  ahead^  of  time.  pre.sent  written  and  arranged.  The  rela- 

^  Farming  is  first  of  all  a  business,  pre-  tively  low  rates  of  interest  and  the  al- 

ciscly  as  is  manufacturing  and  merchan-  ways  present  amortization  provision _ 

dising.  That  man  is  headed  for  a  failure  by  which  the  “debt”  is  in  time  wiped  en- 
lyho  undertakes^  a  year’s  field  opera-  tirely  out — educate  the  wary  to  a  r.on- 
tions  not  recognizing  his  absolute  need  fidence  they  greatly  need, 
of  working  capital.  We,  therefore,  try  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  Fed- 
to  face  the  facts  sqitarely  at  the  outstart  eral  Land  Banks  can,  begin  to  meet  the 
of  the  year.  There  are  two  steady  out-  real  demand  for  farm  mortgages  that 
goes  for  cash;  living  expenses  (the  pro-  should  he  put  in  force.  They  set  the 
pnefor’s  “pay”  which  he  must  draw  a  pace,  and  savings  banks,  trust  com¬ 
part  of,  from  week  to  week,  to  live)  and  panics  and  certain  branches  of  our  Na- 
the  ^  farm  s  demands  foj*  feed,  wages,  tional  Banks  are  rapidly  adapting  their 
fertilizers,  repairs,  and  what  not.  That  managements  to  reach  out  for,  and  bet- 
his  family  can  wear  its  old  clothes,  has  ter  accommodate  these  rural  customers 
no  rent  to  pay  and  can  find  its  own  —trying  as  never  before  to  “be  good”  to 
meats,  vegetables  and  fruits,  does  not  the  farmer. 

change  the  rule.  There  are  expenses—  Every  year  now,  thoii.sands  of  farm 
even  though  the  teams  are  paid  for  or  owners  are  thus  re-capitalizing  their  bus- 
grew  oh  the  place  and  there  is  hay  and  iness,  rendering  it  more  secure. 


grain  and  stable  manure  enough.  A  run¬ 
ning  farm  needs  ready  cash  almost  every 
day.  Besides,  any  good  ship  is  Tvorthy  of 
its  crew.  We  must  have  hired  hands  to 


How  It  Actually  Worked  in  Our 
Neighborhood. 

The  story  of  a  farm  that  recently 


make  our  establishment  a  paying  sue-  changed  hands  in  our  neighborhood  fur- 

nishes  a  good  example  of  both  financial 

Working  Capital  a  Real  Necessity.  ■to^eplanning  (such  as  an  annual  inven- 

_  tory  and  budgeting  are)  .and  how  seem- 

Nevertheless  there  is  no  one  factor  so  ing  financial  improbabilities  iron  them- 
often  unprovided  for.  so  overlooked  dr  selves  out  and  disappear— when  farming 
madly  managed  on  most  farms,  as  that  is  managed  as  a  business.  Even  the  vital 
of  plenty  of  working  capital.  And  there  need  of  working  capital  was  neither  lost 
is  no  more  foolish  “economy”  than  with-  sight  of  here  nor  the  management  crip¬ 
holding  it.  It  takes  money  to  make  pled  by  withholding  it,  as  is  so  constant- 
money — on  a  farm  as  well  as  elsewhere.  I3'  the  case. 

It  merely  takes  less  cash,  usually,  for  a  The  childless  old  couple  had  a  once- 
given  return.  But  both  demand  for  and  good  farm  that  was  carrying  a  neglected 
return  of  capital  are  more  irregular,  and  m.ortgage  of  $800.  Taxes  and  wages  had 
thus  a  safe  margin  of  ready  money  taken  all  income,  until  they  were  slip- 
more  necessary  and  profitable.  ,  ping.  Even  the  buildings  were  running 

It  is  a  pity,  the  common  dread  among  down.  The  actual  land  value,  orchard 
most  folks  of  “borrowing”  monejn  It  is  value,  and  timber  values  had  held  firm 
not  borrowing — any  more  than  you  “hor-  or  risen,  but  there  was  no  cash  for 
row”  a  farm  hand’s  services  for  which  working  capital,  repairs,  hack  taxes,  and 
you  pay.  If  the  rest  of  the  business  Continued  on  Page  174 


"Do  you  always  square  outside,  Mr.  Vernon?” 
"Of  course,  1  do.  D’yer  think  I’m  fur  lined?” 

Loudon  Mail, 


I 
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In  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Main  the 
search  for  hidaen  treasures  brought  ad^ 
venturers  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  And 
most  of  their  travels  were  in  vain. 

7oday  there  is  a  modern  treasure  chest— 
Our  Big  General  Catalog— which  brings 
the  treasures  of  the  world  right  to  your 
own  doorstep! 


CHICAGO 


Tou  may  draw  on  the  endless  supply  of 
the  best  of  the  world’s  goods  without 
moving  from  your  own  easy  chair — and 
make  big  savings  while  you  are  doing  it ! 
Nine  million  families — or  nearly  one  fam^ 
ily  of  every  three  in  the  United  States — 


use  our  catalogs  to  get  dependable  mer* 
chandise  at  money-saving  prices. 

If  you  are  not  now  getting  your  share 
of  these  bargains,  we  invite  you  to  look 
through  our  New  General  Catalog  for 
Spring  and  Summer.  One  glance  will  con^ 
vince  you  of  the  savings — one  order  will 
make  you  a  regular  member  of  the  greatest 
of  all  families,  banded  together  to  save  on 
almost  everything  needed  for  the  family, 
the  home,  the  farm  and  the  shop. 

We  give  the  best  service — 99  out  of 
every  100  orders  are  shipped  in  less  than 
24  hours  after  they  are  received. 


Searsy  Roebuck 


PHILADELPHIA 


DALLAS 


SEATTLE 


In  Less  Than  a  Day 
.  Four  Order  Is  On  Its  Way 


Send  for  Tour 

FREE  Copy 

If  you  haven’t  a  copy 
of  our  New  Big  Gen¬ 
eral  Catalog,  send  for  it 
today.  This  convenient 
coupon  will  bring  you 
free  our  great  Spring  and 
Summer  book,  with  its 
35,000  bargains. 

3Iail  the  coupon  today 


^ail  the  coupon  TOD  AT  to  the  store  nearest  you 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  ^  ^  62S68 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Dallas  Seattle 
Send  Latest  General  Catalog. 

Name _ _ 

Postofficc _ 


Rural  Route _ 

State  _ 

s  Street  and  No.... 


_ Box  No. _ 
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A  tliree-year  apple  test 

on  the  Clermont  County  Farm — 


HERE’S  the  story  of  a  three-^-ear  experiment  with 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  on  apple  trees'. '  The  test  was 
performed  on  the  Clermont  County  Farm  Orchard, 
Clermont  County,  Ohio,  during  the  years  1922,  1923  and 
1924,  on  bearing  trees,  now  12  years  old,  under  both  the 
grass  mulch  and  the  tillage  cover-crop  methods  of  culture. 

And  here  are  the  results  as  given  out  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Ballou  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station: 


Three-year  averages — Yield  in  Pounds  per  tree 


Fertiliser 

Grass  - 

Tillage. 

per  Acre 

Mulch 

Cover-Crop 

No  fertilizer  . . 

86.7 

80.8 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 

160  lbs. 

221.4 

219.4 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  . . 

128  lbs. 

250.6 

295.1 

.  Note'.  An  additional  4/5  pound  of  Sulphate  zvas  applied  to  each 
Sulphate  tree,  scattered  under  the  outer  branches,  and  an  additional  l 
pound  of  Nitrate  zjoas  applied  to  each  Nitrate  tree  in  the  same  zvay. 

Acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre  was 
applied  to  all  plots.  Varieties  tested  were  Gano,  Rome, 
Jonathon,  Grimes,  Stayman  and  York  Imperial. 

The  test  demonstrates  two  things: 

!  1.  That  nitrogen  is  profitable  on  apple  trees. 

2.  That  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  as  good  or  better 
than  any  other  quick-acting  form  of  nitrogen  for  apple 
trees. 

Apply  these  methods  to  3"our  own  orchard.  Our  free 
bulletins  will  tell  you  how.  Write  for  them! 


Top-  Dressing 
Talk  No.  4 


The 


Company 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

4  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Medina,  Ohio 


Northern 

Grown,  Acclimated, 
Adapted  to  the  Climatic  Conditions 
of  the  Middle  and  New  England  States 


tested  in  our  laboratory  is  the  kind  to  plant  in  this  year  of  scarcity  to 
produce  good  crops.  i 

The  U.  S.  Report  for  1924  Com  Crop  states — "Smallest  crop  since 
1913.  62. merchantable.  Lowest  percentage  in  30  years  with  the 

exception  of  1917.” 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  few  thousand  bushels,  8  varieties, 
both  Flint  and  Dent  thoroughly  dry  and  showing  average  germination 
of  above  90%.  Buy  your  Seed  Corn  early  and  buy  only  tested  seed. 

Send  for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Samples  for  testing  and 
Special  Price  List  quoting  FREIGHT  PREPAID  prices,  Free. 

Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


DSE 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
-  None  Better  >  ^ears 
selling  good  seeds  co  satisfied 
customers  Prices  oeiow  all 
otners  Extra  ioi  tret  in  all 
orders  i  till  Big  free  cata* 
(Og;ue  fias  ovei  /OC  oictures  oi 
vegeiablesano  tlowers.  bene 
^our  and  neigh  bors'  addresses, 
il.  N.  SHUMWAV.  RoCUora.  Ii» 


and  bow  t< 
- -  GROW  ‘‘EM 

J  TOWNSEND’S  SS,  Catalog  Now  IteaJ 

advice  on  varieties  and  Cultural  direction.  Va^™b?e  t 

f'-ee  for  the  asIUna 
rutty  describes  imd  illustrates,  the  trading  standard  an( 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Bferythjngquoted  at  whileralepS 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  1 5  Vine  Sf..  Salisbury.  B4 


What  Readers 

Short  Items  from  the 

Will  you  please  tell  me  when  it  is  best  to 
begin  fighting  cabbage  maggots? — J.  N.  D., 
New  York. 

The  adult  fly  of  the  cabbage  maggot 
begins  to  make  its  appearance  just  about 
the  time  the  European  plum  comes  into  full 
bloom.  According  to  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station,  this  is  a  critical  time 
for  the  successful  treatment  of  cabbage 
seed  beds  with  corrosive  sublimate.  One 
of  the  principle  reasons  why  growers  some¬ 
time  fail  to  get  results  with  this  method 
is  that  they  fail  to  make  the  application 
in  time  to  check  this  early  infestation. 

The  first  application-  should  not  be  made 
until  the  plants  are  well  through  the 
ground.  To  be  effective  it  must  not  be  de¬ 
layed  more  than  one  week  after  the  plants 
appear,  and  this  coincides  quite  closely  with 
the  blooming  of  European  plums. 

The  corrosive  sublimate  solution  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  10  gallons  of  water.  This 
should  be  applied  in  a  solid  stream  im¬ 
mediately  about  the  base  of  the  plants. 
One  gallon  is  said  to  serve  about  30  feet 
of  row.  The  use  of  this  chemical  is 
estimated  to  add  i8c  to  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  1,000  plants.  One  precaution  that 
should  be  born  in  mind  is  that  corrosive 
sublimate  is  a  deadly  poison  and  there¬ 
fore  should  be  well  guarded. 

If  the  seed  bed  has  been  well  guarded 
and  there  is  little  danger  of  maggot  in¬ 
festation,  it  may  only  be  necessary  to  use 
this  control  after  the  plants  have  been 
set  in  the  field.  It  has  been  found  that 
three  applications  at  weekly  intervals  will 
work  wonders  in  sections  where  the  fly  is 
bad. 

A  convenient  way  to  apply  the  chemical 
is  to  use  a  w'atering  or  sprinkling  can.  Into 
the  end  of  the  spout  force  a  wooden  plug 
or  cork  which  has  a  small  hole  in  it  allow¬ 
ing  on  a  small  stream  to  play  on  the  plant. 


Raw  Potatoes  As  Cow  Feed 

I  would  like  some  advice  relative  to  the 
use  of  raw  potatoes  as  a  cow  feed.  VVe 
have  a  large  quantity  of  small  potatoes  we 
would  like  to  use  up  if  they  do  not  have  a 
bad  effect. 

Potatoes  are  not  considered  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  cow  feed.  A  very  heavy  allow¬ 
ance  of  potatoes  produces  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  of  poor  flavor.  Furthermore  the 
butter  of  potato  fed  cows  is  savy.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  tubers  are  fed. 
It  is  claimed  that  between  30  to  35 
pounds  per  head  per  day  is  the  limit  of 
cooked  potatoes.  Where  raw  potatoes 
are  fed  the  quantity  should  be  some¬ 
what  less. 

It  lias  ben  found  by  investigatorsrthat 
the  dry  mater  in  corn  silage  is  superior 
to  that  in  raw  potatoes.  Cow'S  will  eat 
potatoes  readibq  but  at  15c  a  bushel, 
they  are  more  costly  than  corn  silage. 
In  feeding  potatoes,  the  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  remove  all  sprout.s 
if  the  tubers  have  sprouted.  Sprouts  ot 
stored  potatoes  contain  considerable 
solamin,  a  poisonous  compound  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  remove  -he 
sprouts.  It  is  possible  to  use  potatoes  as 
a  stock  feed,  for  instance,  for  dry  cattle. 
But  it  has  its  limitations  with  milking 
stock. 


Tanning  Horse  Hide 

Please  tell  me  how  much  sulphuric  acid 
to  use  in  tanning  a  horse  hide?  How  much 
is  used  per  gallon  of  water?  (Bert  Silli- 
man,  Schuyler  county,  N.  Y. 

For  the  average  size  cow  or  horse 
hide,  it  takes  about  lj4  pints  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  make  the  quick  tanning 
process.  For  highly  finished  goods  ^;his 
process  Is  not  applicable,  but  for  all  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  it  is  quick,  economical  and 
useful  under  average  farm  conditions. 

The  lYz  pints  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
slowly  poured  into  V/z  pints  of  soft 
water.  Hard  water  is  not  so'  well  fitted 
for  the  purpose.  The  hide  with  the  flesh 
side  up,  is  placed  on  a  table  or  floor  and 
thoroughly  washed  on  the  flesh  side 
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with  the  mixture  of  acid  and  water.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  get  the  mixture  on 
clothing  or  hands.  Tie  a  cloth  or 
sponke  securely  around  a  stick  and  use 
this  to  apply  the  acid  mixture. 

Removing  the  Acid  and  Salting 

When  the  flesh  side  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  covered  with  the  acid,  fold  the 
flesh  sides  together  and  allow  it  to  re¬ 
main  for  only  20  minutes.  Then  take 
a  solution  of  soda  and  water  which  has 
been  previously  made  ready*  by  adding 
1  pound  of  soda  to  16  quarts  of  water. 
Allow  the  skin  to  soak  in  this  mixture 
for  two  hours.  After  this  the  hide  is 
washed  In  lean  water  and  a  small  amount 
of  dry  salt  applied;  the  hide  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  salt  for  12  to  15  hours. 

After  remaining  in  the  salt,  the  flesli 
is  removed,  then  the  hide  is  again  al¬ 
lowed  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes  in 
water.  On  the  flesh  side  an  oil  is  ap¬ 
plied  such  as  any  of  the  oil  mixtures 
used  in  oiling  raw  hide,  and  the  skin 
is  ready  to  hang  up  to  dry.  In  order  to 
prevent  stiffness  and  to  keep  it  soft  and 
bright,  the  hide  is  worked  well  while 
drying  and  when  thoroughly  dry  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

Tanm'ng  Hides  with  Hair  On 

I-Iides  may  be  tanned  with  the  hair  on 
by  placing  them  for  one-half  to  two 
hours  in  a  solution  of  3  pounds  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  3  ounces  nitrate  of 
potash,  3  ounces  common  salt,  3  ounces 
prussiate  of  potash,  3  ounces  sugar  of 
lead  and  3  ounces  of  copperas  in  9  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  The  hide  is  removed 
carefully,  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  the 
flesh  side  softened  by  repeated  treat- 
soft,  1  quart  fish  oil,  1  ounce  borax,  4 
ounces  alcohol  and  2  quarts  hot  water, 
ment  with  a  mixture  of  1  gallon  soft 
Dog  skins  treated  in  this  way  make 
servicable  robes,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  more  beautiful  rug  than  the 
tanned  hide  (with  hair)  of  a  Galloway, 


Building  Up  the  Worn-out 
Pasture 

We  have  received  a  number  of  inquiries 
of  late  relative  to  the  use  of  ground  lime- 
stone/and  acid  phosphate  for  bringing  up 
old  pasture  lots.  What  is  the  recommended 
practice  on  this?  Our  pasture  is  rapidly 
gromg  into  Devil’s  Paint  brush. 

A  spring  dressing  of  limestone  and 
acid  phosphate  along  with  a  light  seed¬ 
ing  will  work  wonders  with  the  old 
pasture.  Broadcast  the  limestone  and 
acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  2,000 
pounds  of  the  former  and  200  to  300 
pounds  of  the  latter  to  the  acre.  Har* 
roAv,  if  the  land  will  permit,  and  scatter 
rone  pounds  to  the  acre  of  this  mixture; 
Als.ke  clover,  1  pound;  white  clover,  2 
pounds;  Kentucky  blue  grass,  2  pounds; 
orchard  grass,  2  pounds;  redtop,  2 
pounds. 

i^ccordlng  to  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  authorities  every  acre  of  New  York 
soils  devoted  to  the  production  of  field 
crops  should  receive  acid  phosphate  at 
a  rate  equivalent  to  200  pounds  an  acre 
5  early.  Land  in  yegetable  crops  should 
receive  even  more  liberal  application.  It 
tak©s  400  poui^ds  of  a  mixed  fertilizer 
containing  8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  to 
equal  the  phosphoric  acid  supplied  by 
200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate.  Ammonia 
and  potash  may  be  considered  in  addi* 
tion  to  this  acid  phosphate  application, 
but  these  constituents  should  not  re¬ 
place  the  phosphoric  acid  and  thereby 
lessen  the  application  below  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to 
the  acre.  Up  to  this  amount,  acid  phos¬ 
phate  will  return  greater  profit  on  the 
investment  than  will  ammonia  and  pot¬ 
ash. 


If  you  add  a  tablespoon  of  kerosene 
to  each  gallon  of  water  when  washing 
linoleum  it  will  look  like  new. 


NEW 

CORTLAND 

APPLE 


Have  Some  Cortland  Apples! 

Winner  of  the  Wilder  Silver  Medal  for  new  fruits!  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the 
f.  E.\periment  Station  says:  "The  Cortland  cannot  be  surpassed  by  apples  grown 
here  in  the  world.  It  is  an  Improved  McIntosh.”  A  wonderful  new  apple  as  a 
profit  maker  in  the  orchard  and  a  delicious,  healthful  fruit  for  your  own  table, 
iffering  the  Cortland,  old  reliable  Green’s  Nursery  again  shows  its  leadership  in 
ying  the  finest  varieties.  These  Include  over 


300  Growing  Things 


for  adding  beauty,  value  and  pleasure  to  your  home,  and  money  to  your  Income.  Fruit, 
nut,  shade  and  ornamental  trees  of  all  kinds:  berry  bushes,  grape  vines,  flowering 
shrubs  and  climbing  vines:  roses,  perennials,  hedges,  garden  roots,  etc.,  etc.  -A  wonderful 
selection  of  healthy,  hardy,  true-to-name,  vlgorom  and  productive  trees  and  plants— 
sold  .under 

Terms  More  Liberal  Than  Ever  Before 

Discounts  for  cash  and  estra  discounts  for  early  orders.  Sent  C.  0.  D.  if  desired. 
We  pay  transportation  charges— see  catalog. 

Send  for  Green’s  1925  Catalog,  FREE 

A  book  full  of  interest  and  helpful  information,  useful  to  you  in  getting  the  most 
out  of  your  land  and  home  in  profit  and — ^pleasure.  Write  today  for  YOUR  copy. 


Plant 

Northern  Seeds 

Thus  assure  yourself  of 
the  biggest  yields— the 
best  your  garden  can  grow. 

Use  the  Isbell  Catalog  as  your  guide.  It 
f  shows  varieties  almost  unlimited  of  the 
^  finest  vegetables,  many  prize  winners  of  iuc 
ternationmreputation— all  produced  from 
MICHIGAN  GROWN 


PROTECTION! 


There’s  nothing  like 
spraying  "early  and 
often”  to  protect  against 
loss  of  crops. 

Brown  Auto-Spray  No. 
■  ,’)  is  a  favorite.  Double¬ 
acting  high  pressure. 
Equipped  with  four  noz- 
zles.  Send  your 
Dealer's  name 
~~  ^  and  get  Spray 
I  Calendar  and 

interesting  catalog  FREE. 


TRADE  T  MARK 

Plant  only  the  best,  hardiest,  earliest 
maturing  seeds.  46  years  growing  seeds 
in  Michigan— ceaseless  experimenting, 
careful  selection,  and  perfect  cleaning  have 
made  more  than  200,000  satisfied  Isbell  cus¬ 
tomers.  You  buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
save  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Writs  Today!  pi.-* 

Get  the  1925  Isbell  Seed  Book.  icdch’c 

It’s  a  valuable  guide  for  grow-  ISntLl.  a 
ing  great  crops.  Gives  complete  Quality  Seeds 
cultural  directions.  Post  card  for 

B  Record  Yields 

r  Isbell  &  Company  ^ 

328  VIechanic5t.f«iacksott(Mich. 

(72V  twT  Your  Garden 


THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 

l.ple  St.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  Income.  Im 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Fre' 
catalogue.  Mitchell’s  Nursery,  Beverly,  0 


TREES 


Write  For 


I  If  you  believe  in  good  seed,  sow  Hoffman’s  Clovers.  They 

,  are  cleaned  clean — free  from  foul  seeds — tested — soundest 
ivy  germination.  Ask  for  free  samples  and  catalog. 

^  Seed  Oats — ^Com — ^Potatoes 

Seven  kinds  of  Oats — “Shadeland  Climax”  is  wonderful 
ag  variety.  Bright — sound— heavy  seed — 42  to  44  lbs.  to 
stroked  bushel.  Has  yielded  107  hu  per  acre.  Special  Ensi¬ 
lage  corn — also  many  husking  types.  Maine-grown  Potatoes.  All 
other  Farm  Seeds  in  highest  qualities.  Send  for  Catalog  today. 
A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


It  gives  in  detail 
valuablepointerron 
all  Farm  Seeds.  A 
real  help  to  begin¬ 
ners  with  Alfalfa, 
Soy  Beans,  All 
Clovers,  and  many 
other  field  crops. 
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What  the  Market  Wants 


Apple  Varities  Most  in  Demand 

The  season  of  the  r>  r*  T  T5T?ruVAnNT  ^  ®  increased.  But 

year  when  fruit  IjKUvVIN  ji-^portant  of  all 

growers  get  out  their  Is  the  fact  that  it  is 

nursery  catalogues  and  choose  varieties  foi  difficult  to  market  odd  lots.  A  good  rule  for 
spring  planting  is  here  again.  The  same  the  commercial  grower  to  follow  is  never 
puzzling  problem  of  what  varieties  to  plant  to  plant  less  than  enough  to  make  a  carlot 
must  be  faced  once  more.  The  right  or  when  the  variety  comes  into  bearing.  The 
wrong  answer  answer  will  determine  the  .-selection  should  be  confined  to  not  more 
profits  of  the  fruit  grower  ten  or  twenty  than  three  or  four  varieties.  These  vari- 
I  years  from  now.  eties  should  be  adapted  to  his  locality  and 

Two  of  the  commonest  mistakes  growers  they  should  be  acceptable  to  his  markets. 

I  make  is  to  grow  too  many  varieties -and  to  -n^cirahle  Varieti^«; 

grow  something  which  Is  easy  to  grow  in¬ 
stead  of  what  the  market  wants.  The  mod-  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  definite 
ern  apple  grower  should  keep  closely  in  list  which  should  he  planted  but  for  grow- 
touch  with  market  requirements  if  he  ex-  ers  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  selec- 
pects  to  make  a  success  of  his  business,  tion  for  commercial  orchards  should  be 
In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  made  from  the  following  list,  bearing  in 
big  shift  in  market  requirements  and  the  mind  which  varieties  grow  well  in  the 
grower  who  makes  a  had  guess  is  likely  locality:  Baldwins,  Greenings,  McIntosh,_ 
to  take  a  loss.  Cortland,  Northern’  Spy,  Ben  Davis, 

1  western  Growers  Have  S.andardiaed  Sd 

Varieties  might  be  added  Yellow  Transparent  for 

The  foregoing  discussion  covers  eastern  the  early  market  and  Delicious  for  the 

[varieties  only  because  western  varieties  early  winter  market  where  it  succeeds, 
have  already  been  standardized  by  the  west-  Varieties  like  the  Dutchess  of  Oldenburg, 
ern  fruit  men.  The  writer  noted  approxi-  Alexander  and  Wolf  River  are  too  poor 
matcly  lOO  varieties  of  apples  on  the  Chi-  in  quality  to  justify  further  plantings  and 
cago  market  in  1920-21  of  whicli  not  more  varieties  like  Kings  and  Grimes  Golden 
than  20  were  commercially  important.  The  are  too  uncertain  in  growth  to  justify 
same  condition  prevails  in  New  York  City  planting  except  In  favored  regions, 
and  every  other  large  market.  It  is  of  Now  as  to  new  varieties.  It  is  always* 

interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  risky  to  plant  them  extensively  until  they 
over  three  fourths  of  the  varieties  were  have  been  thoroughly  tried  out  in  a  small 
[from  eastern  growers  and  that  they  took  way.  If  they  lack  in  bright  red  color  one 
[big  losses  x)n  the  old  varieties.  can  be  fairly  certain-  they  will  not  be 

In  order  to  be  a  success  on  the  large  commercial  successes,  regardless  of  their 
Imarkets  of  the  country  a  variety  must  merits,  unless  of  course,  they  are  of  a 
have  certain  qualities.  First  of  all  it  green  or  yellow  variety  which  do  not  take 
[must  either  be  a  good  table  or  dessert  on  red  color.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible 

[fruit  or  else  it  will  not  be  likely  to  last  nowadays  to  develop  a  demand  for  a  poorly 

long  in  popular  favor.  Next  in  importance  colored  apple  in  the  face  of  competition 
[is  a  good,  bright  red  color  unless  it  is  a  from  first  class  highly  colored  ones. 

Igreen  or  yellow  apple.  And  lastly,  it  thing  is  certain  and  that  is  this: 

jshould  be  of  good  size.  For  most  pur-  Either  the  eastern  apple  grower  Is  going 

Iposes  an  apple  which  will  readily  grade  3  to  concentrate  on  fewer  and  better  vari- 
j  inches  is  much  better  than  one  grading  25^  eties  or  he  is  going  to  hand  over  his  busi¬ 
er  inches.  As  to  color,  take  for  in-  ocss  to  the  western  apple  grower. 

jstance  the  so  called  red  varieties  which  ■ — - - 

Ido  not  have  bright  red  color.  The  Rambo, 
land  Seek-No-Fiirther  are  good  apples  but 
jthey  are  growing  less  important  every  year 
jlargely  because  oi  dull  color.  Of  course  _ 

I  the  smaller  markets  are  less  particular  be  secured* 

labout  color  if  a  variety  has  high  quality  This  work  is  usually  best  done  during 
land  is  well  known  but  this  does  not  hold  February  and  March  while  the  vines  are 
[true  with  the  large  markets.  still  dormant,  says  J.  H.  Clark,  of  the 

Appreciate  Good  Fruit 

For  some  reason  growers  hold  to  the  late  vigorous  wood  growth, 
jopinion  that  the  city  consumer  does  not  “The  amount  of  old  wood  left  at  pruning 
jappreciate  and  recognize  quality.  This  is  time  should  be  no  more  than  is  necessary 
jnot  true.  Consider  the  eastern  apples  to  act  as  a  support  to  the  producing  canes, 

jwhich  are  in  highest  favor  and  practically  In  the  Kniffin  system  of  training,  which  is 
jevery  one  of  them  is  either  a  good  cooking  recommended  for  New  Jersey,  a  single 
jor  dessert  apple  or  else  can  be  used  accept-  trunk  extends  to  the  top  wire  of  the  2-wire 
jably  for  either.  The  Ben  Davis  is  often  trellis.  Four  vigorous,  one-year  old  canes, 
jpointed  out  as  a  variety  of  no  value  which  a  little  above  the  average  in  length  and 
hs  popular,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  it  starting  as  near  the  trunk  as  possible,  are 
jhas  two  of  the  attributes  of  a  market  vari-  selected  to  produce  the  crop.  These  should 
jety,  namely:  good  color  and  size.  And  be  so  located  that  one  cane  can  be  tied  in 

is  proper  season  it  has  fair  quality.  each  direction  along  the  wire.  Each  of 

Ibe  tendency  In  modern  merchandising  these  canes  is  cut  back  to  8  or  10  buds, 
las  in  everything  else  is  toward  standardi-  depending  on  the  vigor  of  the  vine,  making 
jzation.  Tjie  retailer  does  not  want  to  be  a  total  of  32  to  40  buds  on  the  entire  plant. 


B 


Prune  Grape  Vines  Now 

EARING  grape  vines  must  be  pruned 
every  year  if  a  profitable  yield  is  to 


jhothered  with  products  which  are  not  read 
jby  recognized  by  his  trade.  The  apple 
Igrower  has  got  to  fall  in  line  .with  this 
|niovement. 


Results  in  Better  Production 

“This  number  of  buds  distributed  over  4 
canes  will  produce  more  fruit  than  the 
The  average  city  housewife  is  by  no  fame  number  of  buds  on  spurs,  each  bear^* 
I’^eans  a  pomologist  and  is  not  likely  to  ing  only  3  to  4  buds.  Since  the  canes 
become  one.  Neither  is  she  inclined  to  which  bear  fruit  one  year  are  removed  the 
(experiment.  If  she  sees  a  variety  -which  next,  some  provision  must  be  made  for  re- 
looks  good  she  may  try  it  but  the  chances  newal.  This  is  provided  for^  by  selecting 
“(e  ^he  will  stick  to  the  proven  varieties.  4  other  canes  as  close  as  possible  to  -where 
In  the  last  analysis  her  judgment  decides  renewal  canes  will  be  wanted  a  year  later, 
^\hat  can  be  grown  at  a  profit.  Her  word  3nd  cutting  them  back  to  spurs  of  2  buds 
is  final  on  apples,  or  for  that  matter,  any  each.  All  remaining  canes  are  then  re- 
®hier  food  product.  moved  entirely. 

A  j  1  y.  “These  recommendations  can  easily  be 

A  Disadvantage  to  the  Grower  of  training.  The 

From  the  grower’s  standpoint  there  Is  a  removal  of  as  much  old  wood  as  possible 
disadvantage  in  splitting  up  plantings  and  keeping  30  to  40  buds  on  4  or  5  one- 
^Riong  too  many  varieties.  Spraying  sched-  year  old  canes  to  produce  the  crop  are 
"(s  are  disarranged  and  cultural  problems  the  essential  points.” 


John  Shutt  teaches  his  dad 
a  lesson  in  spud  girowin*— > 


Mr.  Shutt  thought  he  knew  a 
lot  about  growing  potatoes,  but  his 
eon  John  taught  him  a  profitable 
lesson.  This  is  how  he  did  it; 

On  the  Shutt  farm  in  Garrett, 
Indiana,  father  and  son  each  raised 
a  crop  of  potatoes  on  adjoining 
plots  of  land.  John  used  certified 
seed  and  plenty  of  high  analysis 
complete  fertilizer,  while  his  dad 
used  common  seed  and  no  fertil¬ 
izer. 

"When  the  crops  were  dug,  Mr. 
Shutt  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 
His  son  dug  up  227.6  bushels  to  the 
acre  at  a  cost  of  36  cents  per 
bushel,  while  Mr.  Shutt  himself 
obtained  only  75  bushels  per  acre 
at  the  high  cost  of  $1.13  per  husheL 
Thus,  John  proved  to  his  dad  that 
good  seed  plus  complete  fertilizer 
results  in  higher  yields  at  loorer 
cost  per  bushel. 

New  York  State  farmers  will 
be  interested  in  the  experiment 


made  by  J.  H.  Griffin  of  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.  This  grower  raised 
potatoas  on  a  gravelly  loam  with 
clay  subsoil  fertilized  with  1,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  3-6-11  mixture. 
Crop  results  showed  that  when  the 
11%  potash  v/as  left  out  of  the 
fertilizer  the  yield  was  55 bush¬ 
els  less.  In  other  words,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  11%  potash  from  sulfate  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  55^  bushels  per 
acre. 

The  results  of  many  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  80  to  100  pounds 
per  acre  of  actual  potash  applied 
%vith  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
give  profitable  returns.  Use  the 
right  amount  and  the  right  kind 
of  potash  in  your  potato  fertilizer 
this  season.  Potash  Pays! 

FREE:  Our  new  booklet, 
“Better  Potatoes,”  contains  a  lot  of 
helpful  information  on  potato 
growing.  It  is  being  sent  to  potato 
growers  free  of  charge.  Write  for 
^our  copy  now. 


POTASH  IMPORTING  CORPORATION^  OF  AMERICA 

81  FULTON  ST.,  Dept.  L-3,  NEW  YORK 

Otizens’  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.  564  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Are  Good  Seeds 

,  Hart’s  Seeds  are  the  best  seeds  obtain¬ 
able.  They  grow,  give  big  yields,  and 
make  satisfied  customers.  A  trial  order 
trill  convince  you  of  their  value. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

1  describes  special  strains  of  vegetables  i 
kfor  home  and  market  gardens.. 
Send  for  Catalogue  d  today._ 


•CONM.^ 


Golden  Champlain  Cantaloupe 

ftld  good  profits  In  1924;  others  failed  entirely.  This 
■Blr-«rap  melon  leads  In  combination  of  earlincss,  hardi- 
BMl,  quality  and  yield.  Free  Illustrated  folder  gives  proofs 
growers  from  all  states.  Our  methods  take  the  risk 
fnai  melon  growing;  let  us  help  you  as  we  have  thousands 
•f  others.  Write,  mentioning  this  paper,  to  the  Originators 
•r  the  earliest  (57  day)  cantaloupe. 

N.  J.  WALRATH  &  SONS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Conneaut,  Ohio 


[  Now  is  the  time  tc  sheit- 
!  er  your  home,  save  fuel, 
'  shelter  your  stock  and 


Ei7e  winter's  feed— you  can  do  it  with  an  i 
VERGREEN  WINDB|lEAK.-MiUion9  1 
^  evergreens  in  mf  nursery  waiting  for  1 
■OQ  at  lowest  prices  ever,  all  yaneties,  all  I 
llses.  Northern  grown.  The  beat  trees  1 1 
have  ever  produced.  ' 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

\  Printed  in  colors,  tells  all  about  wisd*^ 
,  breaks.  Many  bar^DS  in  treed, 

[  fruits,  shrubs,  etc.  Write  today* 

kArL  FEiiRlS  NURSERY  , 
783  ^rtdge  St..  H^ptoa.  Iowa  " 


MILLIONS  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $2.95 
per  1,000.  Raspberries.  Grapes.  Bulbs. 
Flower  Seeds.  Chicks.  Illustrated  catalog 
free.  Box  50. 

Mayer’s  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan 


American-grown 

RED  CLOVER 

We  cuarantee  every  bag  of  our  Medium  and  Mam¬ 
moth  Clover  to  be  genuine  American  (domestic) 
grown.  Hardier  and  far  safer  than  th«  European 
Seed  now  being  widely  offered.  Every  bag  carries 
analysis  stating  purity  and  germination.  All  of  our 
Seed  is  analyzed  by  one  of  the  best  analysts  in  the 
U.  S.  Freight  paid  on  one  bushel  or  more. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 
B.  F.  METCALF  Ci  SON.  Inc. 

2  C6W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


Seeds  of  KhownCriiin 


PEACH  TREES 

200,000  Northern  Grown,  True  to  Name 
stock;  also  50,000  1-year  arid  2-year  Apple, 
Plum,  Quince,  Cherry  Sold  direct  to  plant¬ 
er.  Send  for  1925  catalog  today. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES 
Geneva,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE 

m.  •  e  JO  bu-  100-day  Improved 

UnOICBheeQ  l/Orn  Yellow  Dent.-  500  bu.  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  Sure  Crop:  300  bu.  Early  White  Cap 
nearly  all  1923  Crop,  all  high  germination.  Write 
for  price.  Sample  and  Circular.  Order  early  to 
save  money. 

SHULL  FARM,  Box  5,  TuHvtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


FERTILIZER. 

PURE  CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

are  the  best  fertilizer  for  top  dressing,  seeding  down,  grain 
and  corn  growing.  For  tobacco,  fruit  crops  and  truck 
growing  they  iiave  no  equal.  Kich  in  Potash,  Write  for 
prices,  etc.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  JOYNT  CO.,  Lucknow,  Ont.,  Can. 


SEED  OATS 
Of  the  highest  quality  and  germination. 
Test  42-44  lbs.  per  bu.  Special  price  in 
quantities.  Do  not  fail  to  get  our  sample 
and  price  before  buying.  We  specialize  in 
seed  oats.  Theo.  Burt  &  Son,  Melrose,  Ohio. 
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or  two  all  was  over.  The  thriving  village 
with  its  houses  and  barns  was  in  flames, 
very  many  of  its  inhabitants  lay  dead 
amid  the  ruins  and  the  exultant  foe  was 
swiftly  on  his  way  dotvn  the  valley  car¬ 
rying  many  captives,  most  of  whom 
were  subsequently  released. 

History  has  not  failed  to  perserve 
many  details  of  that  fateful  da3^  The 
wife  of  the  village  pastor  was  killed  as 
she  stood  in  the  door  of  her  home  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms  and  her  large  fam¬ 
ily  entirely  wiped  out  save  .one  little  girl 
who  by  happy  chance  was  away  at 
school  in  Schenectady.  Tradition  adds 
the  particularly  gruesome  detail  of  how 
her  arm  severed  from  her  body  was 
tossed  Into  an  apple  tree  where  it  caught 
and  hung.  Today  a  monument  with 
appropriate  inscription  marks  the  site 
of  the  home  of  this  gently  reared  wom¬ 
an  of  Colonial  days. 

Two  or  three  da5’s  after  the  attack, 
the  survivors  crept  back  to  the  place 
where  the  settlement  had  been  and  gath¬ 
ered  “above  forty”  bodies  which  were 
bu(;ied  in  a  common  grave  within  the 
log  stockade.  A  century  later,  I  as  a 
little  lad,  was  one  of  the  great  outpour¬ 
ing  of  people  who  gathered  at  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  the  marble  monument  which 
marks  the  sacred  spot. 

School  boys  of  many  generations  yet 
unborn  will  read  in  the  history  books  of 
the  “Cherry  Valley  Massacre”  and  it  is 
along  with  the  burning  of  Schenectady 
the  most  lurid  incident  of  our  early 
New  York  history  although  the  num¬ 
ber  who  perished  was  not  nearly  so 
great  as  in  the  Wyoming,  Massacre  in 
Pennsylvania.  Now  and  again  through 
the  3’ears  I  find  m3'self  in  Chery  Val¬ 
ley  and  almost  never,  summer  or  win¬ 
ter,  do  I  fail  to  go  down  the  street  past 
the  little  Presbyterian  church  and  turn 
in  through  the  cemetery  gate  and  do 
homage  for  a  little  to  those  men  and 
women  who  died  so  pitifully  and  so 
tragically  that  gray  November  day. 

Cooperstown  The  Beautiful 

And  then  there  is  Cooperstown  lying 
at  the  foot  of  Otsego  Lake  not  so  many 
miles  away.  Possibly  one  might  class 
this  as  one  of  the  Finger  Lakes  but  I  do 
not  think  of  it  in  that  way  for  it  lies  too 
far  east — too  remote  from  the  Finger 
Lake  sisterhood.  Moreover  there  is  the 
distinction  that  all  the  Finger  Lakes 
flow  north  and  their  waters  finally  find 
their  way  into  the  St.  Lawrence  but 
Otsego  is  the  source  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna. 

One  might  write  a  long  story  concern¬ 
ing  Cooperstown  for  it  has  been  a 
famous  place  since  Revolutionary  da3'S. 
In  1875  Judge  Cooper,  father  of  the 
novelist  came  to  Cooperstown  and  it  is 
said  that  when  he  arrived  at  Mount 
Vision  he  climbed  a  tree  in  order  that 
he  might  overlook  his  possessions.  He 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  great  barony  of 
40,000  acres  of  land  which  he  proceeded 
to  survey  and  cut  into  farms  and  sell  to 
the  settlers  that  just  at  this  period 
were  literally  flocking  into  this  region. 
The  venture  proved  a  very  profitable 
one.  In  course  of  time  the  judge  built 
him  a  big  country  mansion  or  manor- 
house  where  he  lived  like  an  old  time 
feudal  lord. 

How  To  Lose  Money 

With  the  years  the  beauty  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  the  lake  has  brought  to  Coop¬ 
erstown  a  number  of  families  of  great 
wealth  and  in  the  vicinity  are  some  very 
wonderful  estates — an  “estate”  to  my 
mind  being  a  so-called  farm  which  is 
conducted  wholly  without  reference  to 
any  relation  between  income  and  out¬ 
go.  Two  or  three  of  these  estates  are 
marvelous  of  how  much  money  and 
architectural  beauty  may  be  lavished 
upon  a  shelter  for  cows.  To  me  this 
type  of  farming  is  an  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  one  of  the  methods  by  which 
very  rich  men  manage  to  get  painlessly 
parted  from  superfluous  dollars. 


But  I  suppose  that  CooperstoYvn’s 
real  claim  to  remembrance  rests  most 
of  all  upon  the  fact  that  hither  as  a 
baby  of  thirteen  months  came  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  become  the  first 
great  American  novelist.  James  Fenni- 
more  Cooper  grew  up  here.  In  his  leis¬ 
urely  youth  he  cruised  all  over  the  lake 
and  came  to  know  every  little  bay  and 
every  sandy  point  and  he  became  the 
familiar  friend  of  the  disappearing  In¬ 
dians  who  still  came  to  fish  in  its  waters. 
In  some  of  his  books  he  has  written  of 
the  lake  under  the  name  of  Glimmer- 
glass  and  somewhere  he  fondly  calls  it 
“The  Smile  of  God”.  Coopers  works 
have  been  translated  Into  many  Euro¬ 
pean  languages  and  so  the  fame  of  this 
New  York  lake  has  literally  gone  around 
the  world. 

Sir  William  Johnson  and  The  Indians  | 

Y’et  after  all  when  I  come  to  think 
of  the  noteworthy  towns  of  the  county 
of  Otsego,  I  somehow  feel  that  it  is 
Old  Unadilla  which  above  the  extreme 
has  achieved  the  romance  of  history  for 
this  village  was  once  the  extreme  west¬ 
ern  output  of  civilization  on  the  New 
York  frontier.  Bad  as  may  be  the 
record  of  the  white  man’s  dealings  with 
the  Indians  yet  it  is  pleasant  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  sometimes  there  w'ere  ex¬ 
amples  of  justice  and  fair  play.  In  our 
New  York  history  the  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  course  of  that  wise  diplo¬ 
mat  and  great  Faith-Keeper  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Johnson.  In  1768  he  met  with  the 
Indians  at  Rome  in  Oneida  county  and 
after  much  giving  of  gifts  and  speech- 
making  and  feasting  and  exchanging  of 
compliments  he  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix  in  accordance  with 
which  and  in  consideration  of  the  pay-^ 
ment  of  about  $50,600,  the  Indians  re¬ 
linquished  for  ever  all  interest  in  the 
land  lying  east  of  a  line  commencing 
at  Rome  in  Oneida  county  and  hence 
south  following  the  course  of  the  Una¬ 
dilla  river  to  its  conference  with  the 
Susquehanna  and  then  on  over  the  hills 
to  Deposit  on  the  Delaware.  In  return, 
the  white  man  promised  not  to  interfere 
with  Indian  soverignty  west  of  this 
line.  Thus  it  was  that  until  after  the 
Revolution  no  man  legally  colonized  be¬ 
yond,  but  of  course  this  treaty  like  an¬ 
other  much  more  recent  and  famous 
“scrap  of  paper”  was  forgotten  in  the 
smoke  of  the  Revolutionary  conflict. 

Even  so,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
today  the  tvestera  boundary  of  Otsego 
county  is  formed  by  this  old  treaty 
line. 

I  imagine  that  when  this  treaty  was 
negotiated  both  sides  felt  they  had 
driven  a  good  bargain.  Sir  William 
doubtless  felt  that  he  had  secured  all 
the  land  the  English  would  ever  need 
while  the  Indians  on  their  part  consid- 


WHIR! 

"I  hit  it,  MacDotigal;  I  saw  the 
feathers  fly!” 

“Oh,  aye,  sir;  but  I  misdoot  they 
flew  aiua’  wi’  the  bir-rdE*‘ — Pass¬ 
ing  Show  (London), 
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erccl  they  were  receiving  perfectly 
good  money  for  the  surrender  of  a.,  iu- 
signilicsnt  portion  of  a  boundless  inheri-  ■ 
tance. 

So  it  was  that  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
Unadilla  by  virtue  -of  its  position  be¬ 
came  the  jumping  off  place  for  further 
western  colonization  and  the  story  of 
the  village  for  many  years  has  in  it  all 
the  thrill  of  a  great  adventure. 

The  Romantic  Catskill  Turnpike 
It  seems  that  at  a  very  earl3'  date 
some  adventurous  pathfinder  had  blazed 
a  trail  almost  due  west  from  Catskill 
on  the  Hudson  running  through  the 
mountains  by  well  selected  grades  and 
finally  coming  down  the  valley  of  the 
Ouleout  and  striking  the  Susquehanna 
at  the  point  wdiere  Unadilla  now  lies. 

As  early  as  1785  this  trail  was  cleared 
and  widened  to  permit  the^  passage  of 
ox-carts  and  wagons  and  was  christened 
the  Cajtskill  Turnpike.  Then  to  its 
terminus  at  the  river  came  one  Wattles 
who  must  have  been  a  seer  of  the  future 
and  a  Napoleon  of  commerce  for  he 
built  him  a  ferry  scow  whereby  the 
traveler  and  his  goods  'might  be  set 
across  the  stream,  a  tavern  where  he 
might  refresh  himself  and  lie  the  night 
a  mill  where  he  might  grind  his  corn 
and  a  store  where  he  might  be  out¬ 
fitted  for  his  journey.  Thus  he  founded 
the  city  and  Wattles’  Ferry  became  a 
station  famous  for  a  hundred  miles.  It 
was  the  terminus  of  two  turnpikes  East- 
wardly  the  pike  stretched  away  to  the 
Hudson  valley  where  civilization  was  al¬ 
ready  relatively  old  and  rich  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  Westwardly  the  road  ran  to 
Ithaca  and  on  into  the  Southern  lier 
and  along  this  road  for  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury'  streamed  a  great  procession  going 
on  into  George  Duff’s  country  and  be¬ 
yond. 

Walking  In  Bye  Gone  Days 

So  sometimes  when  I  come  to  Una¬ 
dilla  the  ghosts  of  bye  gone  daj^s  walk 
for  me  and  where  as  my  friend  sees 
only  a  long  pleasant  street  of  old  fash¬ 
ioned  houses  under  old  trees  and  close 
at  hand  the  placid  river  sliding  bj’- — I 
see  more.  For  I  see  Old  Unadilla  when 
it  was  still  Wattles’  Ferry  in  its  lusty 
3'outh  on  a  morning  of  earh’’  summer  in 
the  first  years  of  the  century  behind  and 
the  lovely  river  running  bright  and  full 
and  clear  goes  slipping  past  on  its  way 
to  the  sea  and  down  the  long  trail  from 
Catskill  on  the  Hudson  comes  a  pro¬ 
cession — a  pr.ocession  that  never  wholly 
ceased  for  the  third  of  a  century.  It  is 
the  second  coming  of  the  Pilgrims.  It  is 
the  Puritan  on  the  march.  It  is  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  New  England 
swarming  forth  to,  people  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  southern  and  western  New  York. 
It  is  the  exodus  of  a  dauntless  race  seek¬ 
ing  hazard  of  new  fortunes  in  unknown 
lands.  These  are  the  people  who  a 
generation  later  will  colonize  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  of  Ohio — whose  grandchild¬ 
ren  two  generations  later  will  drive  the 
prairie  schooner  into  the  corn  belt  and 
bej'ond.  Never  since  time  began  has 
there  been  such  an  all-conquering  race 
as  the  New  England  Puritan  and  they 
are  marching  almost  in  solid  phalanx 
to  cross  the  Susquehanna  and  Wattles’ 
Ferr\'. 

The  Migration  Of  A  People 

So  I  watch  the  slow  train  file  past. 
For  every  family  there  is  a  wagon  and 
an  ox  team  and  most  of  the  men  are 
still  in  their  first  prime  and  their  wives 
have  babies  at  their  breasts,  and  each 
wagon  is  bursting  with  household  stuff 
— with  chests  filled  with  cloth  of  flax 
and  wool  woven  on  the  old  home  farm — 
with  the  meager  furnishings  for  a 
pioneer  home,  and  there  is  a  plow  and 
a  hoe  and  a  scythe  and  a  cradle  for  the 
harvest  and  another  sort  of  cradle  for 
the  babies  that  will  he.  And  because 
they  are  New  England  men,  in  the  chest 
are  a  few  worn  books  and  always  a 
Bible  being  carried  into  the  wilderness 
like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  Yes:  and 
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in  their  breasts  there  are  other  posses¬ 
sions  which  will  not  in  the  least  degree 
laden  down  the  ferry  boat  for  they  carry 
the  charters  of  unbuilt  cities  and  free 
schools  and  •  Congregational  churches 
and  town  meetings  and  free  institutions 
and  all  the  ideals  of  a  people  who  can¬ 
not  be  discouraged  or  made  afraid.  And 
behind  and  beside  the  wagons  are  driven 
their  flocks  and  herds  and  they  come 
down  to  the  waters  edge  and  await  their 
turn  to  be  set  over  to  the  other  side. 

And  I  hear  the  shouts  and  calls  of 
the  ferry  men  as  they  pull  the  scow 
back  and  forth  across  the  stream  and 
one  by  one  the  wagons  go  down  and 
are  set  across  and  as  they  touch  the 
other  shore  the  drivers  shout  to  their 
team  and  the  whips  crack  and  the 
wagons  creak  as  the  patient,  straining 
beasts  drag  them  up  the  steep  farther 
bank  and  they  take  up  the  march  for 
the  pioneer  village  of  Ithaca  at  the  head 
cf  the  lake. 

Those  were  the  halycon  days  of  Una¬ 
dilla.  She  boasted  more  than  800  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  earh'  \'ears  of  the  past 
century  and  there  are  hardly  more  to¬ 
day.  To  me  it  will  always  be  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  and  charming  vil¬ 
lages  of  our  state.  The  j'ears  have 
brought  to  it  not  growth  in  numbers  or 
commercial  importance  but  rather  I 
think  serene  and  mellow  maturity  and 
dreaming  memories  of  a  golden  j'outh. 
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benefits  to  be  derived  from  out  of  door 
work  suited  to  her  strength.  Many  a 
woman  is  ill  in  body  and  mind  when 
just  outside  her  door  are  to  be  found  the 
change  of  work,  the  life-giving  oxygen 
and  the  marvelous  beauty,  the  proper 
irse  of  which  will  restore  health  to  the 
nervous  and  anaemic  in  a  verj'  large 
percentage  of  cases.  Maj'  we  not  with 
impunity,  sacrifice  some  of  oiir  so-called 
duties  and  in  their  stead  take  some  phy¬ 
sical  culture  in  the  wonderful  out  of 
doors?  No  i<ainted  picture  equals  the 
beaut\'  of  those  views  on  \'otir  farm;  no 
higher  education  equals  the  love  of  na¬ 
ture  which  3-0U  may  inculcate  in  j'Oirr 
developing  boy  and  girl;  no  housekeep¬ 
ing  is  so  important  as  that  concerning 
the  care  of  the  temple  of  your  soul. — A 
farmer’s  wife  and  daughter,  I^Irs.  J.  E. 
Van  Auken,  New  Jersej'. 

Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Annual 

David  Stone  Kelsey 
In  connection  with  the  seventh  annual 
union  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  agri¬ 
cultural  interests,  embracing  nineteen  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  State  fruit  growers  car¬ 
ried  ,  out  a  very  ambitious  two-day  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  “ambitious”  of  the  apple 
man  at  least!  one  wag  moved  that  the 
name  be  changed  to  “Massachusetts  Apple 
Growers’  Association,”  for  the  word  “ap- 
plc’’  appears  in  a  quotation  on  the  first 
page  of  the  program,  in  four  of  the  five 
titles  oj  the  first  session,  and  altogether 
formed  the  principle  topic  of  nine  out  of  a 
possible  fifteen  numbers  on  the  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  convention  was  Dr.  T.  K.  Shaw  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Experiment  Station, 
whose  discover}'  of,  and  success  with  prac¬ 
tical  methods  of  identification  of  nursery 
stock  by  their  leaves  is  revolutionizing 
both  the  nursery  business  and  one  of  the 
principal  risks  in  commercial  orchard 
planting. 

Another  intensely  interesting  feature  was 
the  paper  of  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick  of  the  Ge¬ 
neva  Experiment  Station,  New  York,  that 
included  reports  upon  a  series  of  apples  of 
the  McIntosh  type  (headed  by  the  new 
Cortland)  that  are  being  developed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  market  in  succession  from  October 
to  March  with  this  delicious  fruit. 

The  complete  staff  of  old  officers  was 
re-elected,  which  amounts  to  a  hearty  en¬ 
dorsement  of  their  services. 


FENCE 


The  superior  quality  of  Zinc  Insulated  NationalFencc 
and  Banner  (formerly  Arrow)  Steel  Posts  has  long  beea 
proved  by  the  only  real  test  of  fencing— time  and  service. 

Zinc  Insulated  National  Fence,  each  v/ire  with  its 
heavy  coatingof  zinc,uniformly  applied,  to  resist  rust, has 
successfully  withstood  all  kinds  of  weather  conditions. 

Banner  Steel  Posts,  with  their  railroad  rail  design,  and 
large  slit  wing  patented  anchor  plates,  root  firmly  into 
the  ground,  hold  the  fence  securely  in  line  and  give  many 
years  of  service. 

Both  are  sold  at  NO  EXTRA  CHARGE.  Together 
they  offer  the  most  economical  and  most  dependable 
fence  you  could  own,  giving  many  more  years  of  service 
at  lower  cost  per  year.  Ask  your  dealer. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

CL.;/——,  V/—’-  p — — 


FREE  BOOK  solves  every  problem 
of  lameness  -  write  for  copy  today 


K  TO  matter  what  caused  the  lameness  you  will  find  the  trouble  covered 
I  in  this  Save-The-Horse  Book.  Complete  directions  to  locate,  under¬ 
stand  and  treat.  Written  by  practical  veterinary  experts — may  be  v/orth  many 
dollars  to  you  as  it  has  been  to  thousands  of  others — yet  costs  you  nothing. 

SAVE-The-HORSE  cores 

The  most  serious  and  chronic  cases  of  SPAVIN,  Ringbone  (except  low).  Thoropin  and 
Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or  Tendon  disease  yield  to  Save-The-Horse  while  the  horse 
keeps  on  working-  Its  record  of  service  extends  over  3 1  years  and  more  than  405,000  sat¬ 
isfied  users  testify  to  its  remarkable  results.  Our  signed  MONEY-BACK  Guarantee  pro¬ 
tects  you  against  all  risk.  Do  net  wait  until  your  horse  actually  goes  lame.  Write  today  for 
the  BOOK,  sample  Guarantee  and  any  veterinary  advice  you  want.  They  are  all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  242  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

At  Drugsists  and  Dealers  with  Signed  Guarantee  or  sent  prepaid 


Ssm  ILegs— Falla  'freea— 
branches 
Jit*:  Work 

i  tO-tna/GHir- 

J  ••  ~ 

^  It.C 


You  have  never  used  any  preparation  that  can 
equal  Corona  Wool  Fat  for  quick  healing  of 
cracked  hoofs,  galled  shoulders,  sore  necks, 
grease  heel,  and  barb  wire  cuts  on  animals,  or 
any  sore  or  injury  of  the  human  skin  without 
blister  or  smarting.  A  time-tested,  healing 
remedy  for  houeehold  and  farm.  — 

Send  today  for  a  big  Corono 
Sample,  only  10c.  Full  size 
at  drug  stores  or  by  mail 

eSc  postpaid.  ^  ^  17^3 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co.® 

Box  20  Kenton,  Ohio  (0) 


-Easy  W’tli  OTTAii'A  Log  Ss  vl  Wood 
selling  tot  S?  «  r.'n-i  br u'gs  o«.ier  •  c'./  Use 
•  H.  f*.  Cnstnc  tor  otiier  wo-ic  Wr  lel  raov'i-.ed— 
easy  to  n»ova,  Snv.-a  faite-.  i  ear  IP  'cen  Keipped 
from  factory  or  nea.-est  o  r )  0  53  racclr  hr-osos  Write 
for  FREE  Book— ■' Wood  lij>!ryeloped;8"--toda7. 

0  r  (A  V 1  M  VM U ."ACTU :i 1 4GC0. 

Room  801 -T  Mrigee  Girig.,  Pittsburgh, 


Sour  soil  meana  pool;  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  lime. 
The  “Holden"  Spreiier  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  ia  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 

^  Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
MBBMnSJbXaaiaLJSBaiidB  The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
Whatabout  your  soilT-your  crops?  soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they  other;  16 ft.  Aitaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck.  ■■■yiz 

should  lio?  Find  out  today  with  our  Noholes  to  bore.  .Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000  ■  A 

free  Litmus  Test  Papers— positive  lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from  H 

sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all  car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now  U 

soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now.  and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial.  -J  gwta 


THE  HOLDEN  CO.,lnc. 

Dept  2T3  Peoria  iliincis 


S6!iTiest^7/}5ee 


het  thtougli  Ae  dangerous  strain 

at  Calving-' 


Calving — the  Strain  of  reproduction 
»is  a  severe  test  for  the  vital  or¬ 
gans  of  even  the  most  vigorous  dairy 
cow.  In  the  shock  and  stress  of  this 
critical  period  lurk  many  hazards 
to  health  and  milk-giving. 

The  genital  and  digestive  organs, 
carrying  this  great  added  burden, 
need  help  —  invigorating  medicinal 
assistance.  Otherwise  there  is  a 
breakdown.  Diseases  and  disorders 
creep  in  and  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  cow  is  threatened. 

To  carry  a  cow  safely  through 
calving,  nothing  could  be  more  sat¬ 
isfying  in  its  results  than  the  invig¬ 
orating  help  of  Kow- 
Kare.  A  tablespoonful 
in  the  feed  twice  a  day 
for  two  weeks  before, 
and  two  or  three  weeks 
after,  works  wonders. 

Kow~Kare  contains 
the  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties  to  build  up  the 
genital  and  digestive 
organs  to  top  notch 
vigor.  A  slight  invest¬ 
ment  to  assist  nature 


will  repay  you  with  a  healthy,  pro¬ 
ductive  milker  and  a  vigorous  calf, 

More  Milk  Assured 

A  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare 
twice  a  day,  one  week  in  each  month 
will  bring  many  added  dollars  in  your 
monthly  milk  check.  The  strain  of 
winter  feeding  needs  this  invigorat¬ 
ing  medicinal  offset  right  now.  Try 
this  plan  on  all  of  your  cows  and 
note  results. 

BanisK  Disease 

Such  cow  ailments  as  Barrenness, 
Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scours,  Garget,  Milk 
Fever,  Lost  Appetite, 
etc.,  result  from  run 
down  digestive  and 
genital  organs. 
Kow-Kare  successful¬ 
ly  treats  these  disorders 
because  it  builds  up  the 
key  organs  and  makes 
them  function  as  nature 
intended.  At  the  first 
sign  of  cow  ailments,  let 
Kow-Kare  be  your] 
“home  cow  doctor.” 


BAG  BALM 

insures  a 
healthy  udder 

Keep  on  hand  a  can 
of  Bag  Balm.  A  great 
healing  ointment  for 
Caked  Bag,  cuts, 
scratches,  chaps  and 
hardened  tissues. 
Big  10oz.pkg.  60c 


Send  for  this  Free  Book 


We  publish  a  free  book  on  the  home  treatment 
of/cow  ailments.  Write  us  today  for  your  copy  of 
“The  Home  Cow  Doctor.”  Its  timely  aid  may  save 
you  hundreds  of  dollars. 


Feed  dealers,  general  stores  and  druggists  sell 
Koiv-Kare  in  $1.25  and  65c  sizes. 

Send  direct  to  us  if  you  fail  to  find  it  locally. 

DAIRY  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Makers  of  Bag  Balm,  Garget  'Remedy,  Horse  Comfort 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 
Dipt.  6fl7-B  Frederick,  Md. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Special  Offer are  offering  choice  ot 'two  bull 
-Ju - calves  about  eight  months  old  for 

Price  $100.00 

Both  bulls  sired  by  May  Rose  bulls  and  out  ot 
cows  either  on  test  or  with  official  records.  Send 
for  pedigrees  and  description,  they  are  bargains. 
Herd  officially  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

OAKS  FARM  Cohasset,  Mass. 


L 

“I  Saved  26?fe  a  Red,”  sayn  J.  E 
Loadry.WeedBport,  N.Y.  Youclacsavo, 
Wo  Pay  the  FroiRht.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Pouitry.  Lawn  J  eac3. 

KITQELMAN  BROS.  I>ept.2KJHIUr!CIE.  {f;_. 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

200  Fresh  Cows  and  Springers  of  extra 
uality  and  heavy  producers.  Tuberculin 
:ist. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS, 

Telephone  147«  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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“I’m  appy  With  the  Sheep' 

The  Shepherd  Really  Makes  His  Breed 

AB  R  O  O  M  E  TVT  a  TYTr  T  OXyTTrriTT  ^lie  SllCCp,  that 

County  reader  of  MARK  J.  SMITH  travelled  —  summers 

American  Agricul-  were  grazde  in  the 

TURisT  who  classified  himself  as  a  mountains  in  Northern  Sprain — each  fall 
“sprightly  boy  of  65”  and  who  has  about  they  were  driven  back  to  Southern  Spain  to 
180  Shropshire  sheep  let  out  on  farms  their  winter  quarters.  The  weak  individuals 
in  his  locality  takes  me  somewhat  to  had  to  drop  out — the  strong  and  long, 
task  for  keeping  the  type  of  sheep  that  bred  survived.  They  were  crowded  in 
I  raise — for  as  he  sa3^s  in  his  letter —  large  bands  that  had  to  li-'^c  on  vvhat 

could  find  as  they 


“But,  say,  Brother,  I’ve  a  sneaking  no¬ 
tion  that  a  gentleman  about  your  size, 
once  hinted  pretty  nicely  that  with 
Shropshires,  I  was  doing  about  as  well 
could  be  done.  But  that  recollection 
rather  causes  me  to  wonder  at  your 
letterhead  and  think  “How  Come?” 


herbage  they 
travelled. 


The  Modern  Merino 

It  is  no  wonder  that  tlie  Merino  breed 
of  sheep  developed  into  a  hardy,  long- 
lived  grazing  sheep  with  the  flocking 
Tlue  wide  spread  popularity  of  the  gregarious  instinct  very  pronounced. 
Shropshire  breed  of  sheep  is  sufficient  days  wool  was  the  main  con- 

proof  of  their  merit.  Wherever  condi-  sideration.  But  the  modern-day  Merino 
tions  are  such  tliat  sheep  can  be  kept  mutton  type  has  a  blocky  con- 

in  small  flocks  and  given  sufficient  at-  formation,  still  retaining  a  heavy  fleece 
tention,  the  Down  breeds  cannot  be  quality  wool.  Because  of  these 

surpassed.  The  Down  breeds  were  de-  commercial  qualities  of  constitution, 
veloped  in  a  country  where  sheep  are  flocking  instinct  and  long  life,  over  fifty 
not  neglected,  where  laud  is  valuable,  per  cent  of  the  blood  of  the  world’s 
and  where  there  has  been  plenty  of  sheep  is  IMerino.  The  right  type  of 
contented  help  to  care  for  the  needs  of  Merino  ewes  are  good  milkers  for  the 
the  sheep.  This  statement  causes  me  to  Merino  blood  in  the  popular  so-called 
recall  to  memory  my  old  friends,  Jim  cross  bred-lambs  is  on  the  mother’s 
Taylor,  the  English  shepherd  who  had  side.  Cross-bred  mutton  from  New  Zea- 
charge  of  the  lambing  barn  at  Walnut  land  has  long  been  famous. 

Hall  stock  farm  in  Kentucky — this  faith-  Talkativeness  is  fraught  with  dangers, 
ful  caretaker  of  sheep  had  no  desire  to  Recently  in  conversation  with  a  friend 
visit  the  city  of  Lexington  for  as  he  an  excellent  sheepman  caretaker,  I  made 
would  say — “I’m  ’appy  with  the  the  statement  that  Merion  sheep  could 
sheep”  and  he  it  was  who  started  many  get  along  with  less  care  than  some  other 
a  droopy  lamb  on  its  way  to  a  robust  breeds  and  that  I  thought  some  men 
future.  were  more  adapted  to  Merino  sheep 

*  TT  -n,  •>  than  others.  I  wound  up  by  saying  that 

owns  re  ery  opu  ar  j  thought  he  was  noticeably  a  Merino 

The  Down  breeds  are  very  popular  in  man.  He  looked  at  me  a  moment  and 
the  middle  west  and  it  is  getting  to  then  said — “You  mean  by  that  that  I 
be  more  and  more  the  practice  to  lamb  do  not  take  good  care  of  my  sheep?” 
the  ewes  early  in  order  that  the  lambs  _ , _ 


can  be  marketed  at  four  months  of  age 
before  the  hottest  summer  months  are 
not  expected  to  gain  during  that  period. 
Many  middle-west  farmers  buy  western 
ewes  containing  iMerino  blood  and  cross 
with  Down  rams  —  returning  the  ewes 


New  York  Wool  Pool  A  Money 
Maker 


W 


OOL  producers  in  New  York  State 
who  have  sold  their  clip  coopera' 
to  the  market  after  a  few  Iamb  crops  u^ely  through  the  New  York  State 
irnd  getting  a  fresh  bimch  of  western  Sheep  Growers  Cooperative  Association, 
ewes.  -  Inc.,  have  enjoy-ed  steadily  rising  prices 

Regardless  of  breed  or  breed  history  since  1920.  In  the  season  1920-1921  the 
when  a  type  of  sheep  has  been  bred  average  gross  price  received  for  all  woo 
and  raised  in  a  locality  for  several  gen-  was  36.3^  cents;  in  1922,  45. 3  cents,  in 
erations  they  become  the  product  of  their  cents,  and  in  1924,  53.5  cents 

own  environment  and  develop  character-  per  pound.  .  -n  i 

istics  and  qualities  of-  their  own.  1  The  report  of  K  1-..  Robertsou  gel- 
1  „  „  1  r  .  ,  e  .  eral  manager,  at  the  recent  annual  meet 

have  before  me  a  picture  of  a  ewe  or  the  association  in  Syracuse,  show 

apparently  Oxford  Down  ancestory  past  year  477,883 

standingf  beside  her  four  half-grown  pQ^nds  of  wool  was  pooled,  coniparec 


lambs,^  males  and  2  females  in  perfect  473,990  pounds  in  1923.  During 

condition.  The  ewe  was  bred  and  the  year  past  wool  was  consigned  by 


raised  by  L.  I 
Kentuck3% 


McGlasson,  Constance, 


1509  producers  in  every  agricultura 
county  of  New  Yoi'k  State,  besides  a 


Who  is  there  that  has  a  liking  for  few  consignments  from  Pennsylvania 


sheep  W'ho  can  but  admire  such  an  ani¬ 
mal?  Regardless  of  breed  this  ewe  has 


and  Vermont.  The  Association  repre 
sents  37  organized  county  associations. 


has  the  qualities  of'  a  real  productive 
breeding  ewe.  She  shows  in  her  face 
that  she  has  intelligence,  and  the  alert¬ 
ness  that  reveals  the  nervous  organi¬ 
zation  necessary  to  take  care  of  her 
lambs  well.  She  has  constitution  and 
the  capacity  to  convert  feed  and  pasture 
into  milk.  She  is  an  active  sheep — her 
bone  is  yif  good  quality  and  strong.  She 
probably  is  not  a  heavy  shearing  ewe 
but  with  all  these  other  qualities,  we 
can  overlook  this  important  item. 

■Where  a  Grazing  Sheep  Does  Best 

Many  of  us  interested  in  sh|eep  hus¬ 
bandry  in  New  York  and  adjacent  states 
have  considerable  rough  pasture  land 
growing  native-grasses  and  many  sheep¬ 
men  with  large  flocks  do  not  want  lambs 
to  come  before  May  first.  Therefore 
a  grazing  sheep  is  wanted,  one  that  will 
do  well  if  conditions  are  not  the  best 
and  one  whose  Iambs  will  keep  growing 
through  tryu'ng  periods. 

A  good  many  3'^ears  ago  a  breed  of 
sheep  was  developed  in  Spain  and  they 
became  so  important  that  it  was  a  crime 
punishable  by  death  to  taVe  a  Merino 
sheep  out  of  Spain.  They  were  known 


An  Increase  Greater  Than  Interest 
^  Costs, 

“Some  men  sell  their  wool  early  on 
the  plea  that  they  need  the  money,”  says 
the  manager’s  report.  “Generally  the 
advance  in  wool  values  as  betweei 
spring  and  early  summer  prices,  ant 
those  at  which  our  wools  have  sold  later 
in  the  season  represents  an  increase  or 
from  30  to  40  per  cent.  This  year  spring 
and  early  summer  prices  ranged  around 
35c  per  pound.  The  value  of  these  wools 
five  months  later  was  50c  to  55c  per 
pound.  This  represents  an  increase  m 
value  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  If  these 
early  sellers  could  be  shown  that  d 
might  be  to  their  advantage  to  borrow  - 
money  at  6  per  cent,  and  to  take  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  their  wool  of  frort 
30  to  40  per  cent,  it  might  change  their 
ideas  of  the  advantages  of  cooperating 
with  the  other  sheep  growers.”  _  _  , 

Mr.  Robertson  expressed  the  opinion 
that  wool  producers  face  at  least  three 
more  v^ears  of  fairly  profitable  resultSi 
due  to  world  conditions. 

The  1924  officers  were  all  relectcd  for 
1925.  They  are  as  follows;  E.  L.  Moodyi 
Rushvllle,  president:  \\m.  R.  PutnarH 
Way’ville,  vice-president;  and  Fenton 
Wagar,  Middlesex,  treasurer. 
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When  Cows  Fail  to  Breed 

A  Legal  Tangle- --When  to  Dehorn  Cows 


IJncloscd  find  some  correspondence  on 
subject  of  purchase  of  purebred  cows.  In 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  we  have  bought 
eight  purebred  Holstein  females  as  well  as 
three  bulls  and  this  is  our  first  experience 
with  a  non-breeder  among  them  or  thir 
purebred  progeny.  This  cow  was'  bred  by  us 
llay  4  and  24,  June  14,  July  6,  and  Nov.  21. 
We  opened  her  twice  and  Nov.  21  got  an 
experienced  man  to  do  it.  She  has  had  a 
purulent  discharge.  She  had  a  number  of 
cysts  or  tumors  when  we  first  opened  her. 
T\iy  father  attended  the  sale  and  bought 
her.  My  contention  is  that  every  registered 
animal  must  be  a  breeder  or  no  sale.  This 
obligation  cannot  be  voided  by  any  condi¬ 
tions  of  sale  announied  orally  or  in  writing 
at  sale.  Am  I  right?  If  so,  please  rule 
accordingly  as  you  see  the  enclosed  letters 
sidestep  the  main  issue.  All  I  want  is  the 
difference  between  $100  paid  for  cow  and 
her  beef  value  now  or  I  will  ship  her  back 
if  he  prefers  or  get  a  statement  from  a  vet¬ 
erinary. — C.  C.  B.,  New  York. 

YOU  have  given  us  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer.  A  difference  of 
opinion  exists  among  the  courts  as  to 
whether  or  not  upon  the  sale  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  for  breeding  purposes  any  warrant}’’ 
is  implied  as  to  its  fitness  to  generate 
progeny. 

Decisions  in  Three  States. 

In  Indiana,  it  has  been  decided  that  a 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  stock- 
raising  and  of  selling  animals  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  who  knows  the  quali¬ 
ties  and  capabilities  of  the  beasts  he  has 
raised,  implied  by  warrants  when  he 
makes  a  sale  that  the  animal  is  reason- 
jably  fit  and  capable  for  such  purposes. 

In  Wisconsin,  however,  it  has  been 
[held  that  stoek-raisers  who  sell  a  bull, 
although  they  know  the  buyer  desires 
it  for  breeding  purposes,  if  they  commit 
no  fraud  and  make  no  untrue  representa¬ 
tions  do  not  impliedly  warrant  the  an¬ 
imal  as  fit  and  competent  to  breed  from, 
even  if  its  price  were  fixed  upon  the  as- 
I  sumption  that  it  was. 

In  Maine,  too,  it  has  been  held  that 
|m  a  contract  for  a  stallion’s  service  no 
T^’arranty  is  implied  that  the  animal  is 
free  from  and  will  not  transmit  disease 
I  to  the  colt. 

Buyer  Should  Assure  Himself. 

The  buyer  of  an  animal  for  breeding 
[purposes  should  therefore  assure  him¬ 
self  by  exacting  an  express  zvarmnty. 
lit  has  been  held  that  a  stallion  sold  and 
Iguaranteed  satisfactory  for  breeding 
Jpurposes  upon  an  agreement  that  he 
jmay  be  returned  if  unsatisfactory,  pro- 
Ivided  he  is  in  as  sound  and  healthy  a 
1  condition  as  he  was  when  delivered, 
Imay  be  thrown  back  upon  the  seller,  al- 
Ithough  in  the  interval  it  has  become 
Imore  unsound  by  the  development  and 
[progress  of  a  disease  which  existed  at 
|the  time  of  the  sale. 

Your  correspondence  Indicates  that  no 
Iguarantee  of  the  cow  was  made  by  the 
Iseller.  The  above  review  indicates  that 
[where  there  is  no  stated  guarantee  there 
[is  no  liability.  For  a  stranger  reason, 
■therefore,  where  the  seller  states  at  the 


sale  that  he  makes  no  guarantee  he  is 
free  from  liability.  We  regret  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  reaching  this  conclusion,  and  can 
suggest  merely  that  in  the  future  an  ex¬ 
press  warranty  be  exacted  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  purchase. 


Brought 


Can  Non- Breeders  E( 

Back? 

I  have  a  blood  Ayrshire  that  came  fresh 
last  August  and  does  not  show  any  desire 
to  breed  yet.  I  also  have  a  purebred  Jersey 
heifer  that  had  her  first  calf  in  June  and 
she  shows  no  inclination  for  breeding.  She 
had  a  very  hard  time  as  the  calf  had  to 
be  taken  from  her.  Now  both  animals  are 
in  good  flesh  and  health.  Could  you  tell 
me  what  to  feed  them  to  bring  them  into 
heat?  The  butcher  says  to  kill  them  as 
they  will  never  breed  again  but  they  are  of 
such  good  blood  I  %vant  to  save  them  if  I 
can.  Our  veterinarian  is  a  man  who  does 
not  care  to  attend  to  cows  and  of  course  he 
advises  beefing  them.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  you  could  give  me  an  opinion. — N.  L#., 
New  York. 

There  is  much  discussion  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  whether  any  medicines  can 
be  administered  to  bring  animals  in  heat. 
Many  times  we  find  that  lack  of  activity  is 
due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  live  stock 
is  kept.  We  referred  this  inquiry  to  a 
prominent  live  stock  man,  an  expert  in  his 
line.  He  brings  out  this  opinion  in  his 
reply. 

“Sterility  is  very  common  among  cattle 
closely  confined  and  highly  fed.  If  the  re¬ 
productive  organs  are  diseased  the  veter¬ 
inarian  should  be  able  to  note  the  fact. 
To  work  this  out,  I  would  suggest:  First, 
be  sure  the  cows  are  at  fault  as  many 
bulls  are  often  temporary  sterile.  To  prove 
this  use  a  different  bull  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  cross-bred  calf.  Second,  let 
the  cows  rough  it  for  a  time,  giving  plenty 
of  exercise  so  as  to  reduce  in  flesh,  yet 
keep  them  thrifty.  Third,  having  reduced 
the  flesh  begin  to  feed  again  making  con¬ 
ditions  as  spring-like  as  possible,  giving 
succulent  food  as  silage,  cabbage,  or  roots 
and  possibly  a  tonic,  say  nntritone.  Dur¬ 
ing  both  the  reduction  and  recuperation 
periods  try  the  bull  every  few  days.  Should 
tlie  cows  fail  during  all  this  and  if  they 
were  valuable,  I  would  probably  think 
again.” 


TO 

it,  r>i 


Farmer — An'  how  he  Lazvyer 
Fames  doin’,  Doctor? 

Doctor — Poor  fellow!  He’s  /y- 
ing  at  death’s  door. 

Farmer — There’s  grit  for  ye — at 
death’s  door  an’  still  lying’! — 
Judge. 


What  is  the  Best  Time  to 
Dehorn  a  Cow? 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the  best 
time  to  dehorn  a  cow?  What  shall  I  use 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood?  The  cow  I  plan 
to  dehorn  is  about  four  xveeks  from  calving. 
Will  it  hurt  her  milking? — E.  A.  C.,  Rhode 
Island. 

A?  far  as  the  sea.son  is  concerned  ani¬ 
mals  may  be  dehorned  any  time  with 
the  exception  of  fly  time  or  when  the 
mercury  is  liable  to  drop  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  zero.  In  view  of  that  fact 
alone,  we  do  not  think  that  this  time  of 
the  year  is  particularly  good  to  try  the 
operaion. 

Furthermore,  in  as  much  as  yonr  cow 
is  about  to  give  birth  to  a  calf,  we  think 
it  is  just  as  well  that  the  operation  be 
postponed  until  a  later  date.  A  cow  that 
is  heavy  in  calf  sliould  not  be  unduly 
excited.  In  fact,  she  should  have  a  little 
extra  care.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  the  ordeal  accompanying  the  de¬ 
horning  would  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  her.  It  might  result  in  losing  the 
calf,  even  to  the  point  of  endangering 
her  own  health. 

Some  farmers  do  not  use  anything  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  with  the  exception 
of  cold  water.  That  is  the  only  dressing 
that  is  really  needed.  Some  use  cob¬ 
webs  to  stop  the  flow,  while  others  use 
chemicals  with  astringent  properties.  It 
is  usually  a  good  idea  to  deprive  the  ani¬ 
mal  of  food  for  twelve  hours  before 
operating. 


Salt  Batter  for  Caked  Udder 
In  reply  to  the  question  asked  about 
caked  udder,  will  say  that  w'e  have  just 
had  the  same  experience  with  a  heifer 
and  found  that  salt  butter  is  the  best 
thing  ever  used  when  all  others  failed. 
The  butterfat  softens  the  udder  and  the 
salt  is  excellent  for  inflammation. — 
Homer,  New  York. 


Read  what  these 


New  York  Dair5mien 

say  about  their 

De  Laval  Milkers 


“My  De  Laval  Milker  is  doing  fine  work. 
It  has  given  me  no  udder  trouble  whatever. 
I  am  making  Grade  A  milk  for  Borden’s. 
Premium  on  Grade  A  amounting  to  $312.00 
in  11  months.  No  more  hand  milking  for  me.” 

E.  C.  H.\rrixgxon,  Tunnel. 

“We  have  used  the  De  Laval  Milker  every 
day  for  SYi  years,  and  consider  it  the  most 
help  of  any  machine.  Have  had  less  udder 
trouble  than  formerly  with  baud  milking 
and  believe  our  increased  production  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  milker.” —  J.  M. 
H.xm  &  Sons,  Hillbrook. 

“We  have  been  using  the  De  Laval 
!Milker  for  six  years  and  find  it  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  It  pleases  the  cows 

and  has  never  given  us  any  trouble  in  any 
way,” — Ch.xs.  Lowe,  Hyndsv'.lle. 

“I  have  a  herd  of  13  cows — Holstein  and 
Jersey,  also  farm  about  60  acres  of  land — • 

myself  and  hired  man.  I  do  all  the  milk¬ 

ing  alone  and  care  for  my  cows.  If  I 
had  to  part  with  any  machinery,  the  De 
Laval  !Milker  would  be  the  last  to  go.  Take 
it  as  it  is,  the  milker  is  the  best  investment 
I  ever  made.” — F.  E.  Abr-XMS,  Brookliazen. 

“This  is  the  fourth  season  that  I  have 
been  using  the  De  Laval  Milker,  and  it 
hasn’t  given  me  a  moment’s  trouble.  It 
milks  perfectly  and  I  could  not  be  without 
it.” — W.  H.  Bussette,  Saratiac. 

“I  have  used  my  De  Laval  Milker  nearly 
5  years  and  would  not  know  what  to  do 
without  it;  should  probably  sell  the  cows. 
I  milk  from  15  to  18  cows.” — F.  B.  Ran¬ 
dall,  illf.  Sinai. 

“I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  work 
of  my  De  Laval  Milker,  ily  dairy  consists 
of  15  purebred  Holsteins  and  each  cow’s 


milk  is  weighed  each  milking.  The  entire 
dairy  last  year  averaged  11,687  lbs.  each  per 
cow,  and  six  of  them  as  two-year-old  heifers, 
so  you  can  see  that  I  am  in  a  good  position 
to  see  exactly  what  my  machine  is  doing 
for  me.” — Wm,  M.  Walker,  Cobleskill. 

“I  have  used  the  De  Laval  Milker  for  4 
years,  and  have  absolutely  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  machine.” — C.  M.  Libby,  South 
Dayton. 

“Your  De  Laval  Milker  which  I  pur- 
chas'ed  about  four  years  ago  has  given  me 
excellent  service  and  good  results,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  milk  flow  and  uniformity  in  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  from  day  to  day.’* 
— H,  Eldridge,  Porterville. 

“I  could  not  get  along  without  my  De 
Laval  Milker,  If  it  wasn’t  for  the  milker 
I  couldn't  keep  a  cow,  and  it  has  always 
given  satisfactory  results.” 

— Geo.  H.  Thompson,  Cilboa. 

Thousands  of  other  De  Lava! 
Milker  users  are  just  as  enthusias¬ 
tic  in  their  praise.  If  you  are 
milking  ten  or  more  cows  by  hand 
you  can  soon  pay  for  a  De  Laval 
in  time  saved,  and  extra  milk  of 
better  quality  produced.  Sold  on 
easy  terms. 


Send  coupon  for  full  information 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  1—17. 

165  B’way,  New  York;  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chlemgo 
Send  me  your  Milker  [  ]  Separator  [  ]  Catalog  (elwck 
which) . 

Name  . . . . 

Town  . . 

State . B.F.D . No.  Cow*.,,, 


Savil 


W  ©  Have  Faltli  1st  Palffy  Farsssers 

For  nearly  thirty  years,  dairy  farmers  have  shown 
their  faith  in  Harder  Silos.  Now,  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  show  our  faith  in  Eastern  dairymen.  In 
order  that  we  may  help  them  clear  a  profit  under 
present  conditions,  we  are  making  unusually  lib¬ 
eral  terms  to  any  responsible  dairyman. 

There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  doing  without  a 
silo  or  scraping  along  with  only  one  when  you  really 
need  two.  A  small  do-wn-payment  will  secure  one, 
and  the  rest  so  arranged  that  only  a  little  need  be 
set  aside  from  each  milk  check.  The  extra  milk 
from  feed  now  wasted  will  pay  for  your  Silo. 


iMMAil 


are  equipped  with  the  new  patented  Harder -Victor 
Front  —  the  biggest  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 
You  can  put  them  up  without  skilled  labor. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  "Saving  with  Silos”  and 
particulars  of  our  easy-payment  plan.  Study  the 
strong  points  of  Harder  construction.  Learn  how  you 
can  make  bigger  profits  with  a  better  silo. 

HARDER  MFG.  CCRP.,  Box  -F  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


CILW 

■HjbfK  JSr  Write  no 

INTERNATION 


Best  for  23  iTears — Best  Now.  Highest 
Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 
Made  from  the  Centuries  old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir. 

The  only  silo  on  which  you  can  get  those 
famous 

INTERNATIONAL  AUTO.MATIC-TAKE-UP-  HOOPS 

now  for  Special  Winter  Discounts 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  16,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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MILK  CANS  I 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

Wc  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality — yet  our 
prices  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Progres  s  i  v  e 
dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Nafoin§  milh  and  not  makinQ 
money  is  tough.  Read  ofneut 
methods  in  anew  book 

Hive  Stock  in  the  East 

bif  Philip  P.Park 

ioantffamdP 
TPdO  “'r/fc  io-daif. 
w  I  for  your  copy 

A  (S^oUard  & 

Ak.j?  ArircAt/-!  iwiVv 


^  S.J 


>Mei»T6LAV6  BurrALO.  N.y.' 


the  new  Peerless  Bargain  Book  before 
yon  spend  a  cent  for  Fence,  Barb  Wire, 
'St^icl  Posts,  Gates,  Rooflnif  or  Paints.  Wait  for 
or  prices. Write  forl04-pafi:e  FREE  CATAIXX5* 

P«^ERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept  iQQf  Cleveland,  OMo 


Picking  Out  Brood  Sows 


American  Agriculturist,  February  14, 


You  Can^t  'Tell  When  They ^ re  Too  Young 


T 


HE  search  for  By  R.  B.  RUSHING  size  as  indicated  by 

'really  good”  the  size  of  the  bones 

brood  sows  is  not  as  easy  as  might  be  in  the  legs  and  should  have  rather  short 
supposed.  It  is  a  matter  that  must  re-  legs.  If  her  legs  are  short  and  straight, 
ceive  our  very  best  attention  and  judg-  the  sow  can  stand  up  well,  but  if  long 
ment.  The  sows  are  to  be  the  mothers  and  crooked  they  are  apt  to  become 
of  the  pigs  from  which  we  expect  profits  weak  and  break  down.  Weakness  of 
and  impart  to  them  many  of  the  desira-  this  kind  is  transmitted  and  It  is  an  un- 
ble  characteristics  which  we  wish  them  desirable  condition  to  have  a  bunch  of 
to  possess.  If  the  sows  do  not  possess  jmung  hogs  that  cannot  stand  up  well 
these  good  characteristics  they  certainly  and  carry  their  weight, 
cannot  transmit  them  to  .heir  progeny.  I  have  heard  some  men  say  "select 
The  time  for  selecting  the  sows  for  a  large  roomy  sow  as  a  breeder”.  That 
breeders  is  a  matter  of  much  import-  may  mean  a  good  deal  but  the  descrlp- 
ance.  I  have  heard  farmers  say  in  an  tion  is  not  definite  enough.  It  might 
offhand  manner  that'  the  proper  time  to  mean  a  large,  vfeakly  coupled  animal 
select  the  sows  is  when  they  are  wean-  that  would  not  prove  profitable, 
ed  as  young  gilts.  With  some  and  un-  While  I  want  a  good  length  of  body, 
der  some  conditions  it  may  do  to  choose  I  don’t  want  a  sway-hacked  animal  that 
them  then  but  under  conditions  usually  drops  below  the  level  of  the  back  at  any 
found  at  that  time  it  is  doubtful  to  per-  point.  A  back  that  is  slightly  arched 
fornl  so  important  a  task.  shows  strength,  and  if  with  it  the  sow 

has  sprung  ribs  and  broad  loins  it  will 
hold  up  the  sow  and  the  sow  will  retain 
At  weaning  time  some  of  the  pigs  are  her  comeliness  under  ordinary  condl- 
vevy  fat  and  look  nice  but  it  is  well  to  tions  if  she  is  properly  fed. 
bear  in  mind  that  excessive  fat  at  that 

time  is  not  beneficial.  Fat  Is  apt  to  cov-  Know  Something  About  the  Ancestors 
er  up  a  multitude  of  faults.  The  fat  pig  ,  ,  .  «  ,  . 

that  has  had  the  advantage  and  secured  ,  Ancestral  influences  that  come  from 
much  more  milk  than  some  of  the  other  ^\°th  sire  and  dam  of  the  sow  are  desir- 
pigs  is  not  the  one  likely  to  succeed  best  A  sow  from  a  family  of  hogs  that 

when  compelled  to  live  on  ordinary  been  well  cared  for  and  well  fed 

feed,  and  yet  it  is  the  fat  pig  that  has  for  several  generations  will  have  a  good 


Fat  Pigs  Not  Always  Best 


the  preference  in  most  cases  when  the  ^  disposition  and  transmit  the 


selection  Is  made  at  that  time.  Excess-  f^'‘rifty  habit  to  the  pigs.  A  sow 
Ive  fat  reduces  the  vital  energies  and  if  descended  from  ancestry  on  both 

the  pig  is  weakened  at  weaning  time  it  sides  that  are  producers  of  large  litters 
will  not  recover  from  the  effects  for  productive  and  a  good  mother 

some  time  if  ever.  Sows  that  farrow  large  litters  are  good 

During  my  experience  of  a  number  of  if  they  are  given  plenty  of  milk- 

years  in  breeding  and  selling  pedigreed  food.  Sow's  frorn  families  of 

pigs  I  have  found  that  w-eaning  time  is  small  litters  produce  small  litters  and 
the  most  deceptive  period  to  pick  out  heavy  milkers.  These  ^^e  fac- 

the  best  brood  sows.  If  the  pigs  are  make  the  sows  m  the  herd  de- 

allowed  to  grow  until  they  are  six  or  slrable  and  that  are  likely  to  mean  the 
eight  months  old  they  will  have  rid  difference  between  an  infenor  herd  ot 
themselves  of  some  of  the  influences  of  and  a  herd^from  large  pro  - 

their  early  life  and  their  true  form  and  obtained.  That  makes  for 

leading  characteristics  will  then  have  really  good  brood-  sow.  I  n 

been  developed,  showing  them  nearly  as  search  often  to  he  quite  a  job  to  get 
they  will  be  in  the  best  form  wdiich  they  kind  I  want,  and  m  fact  I  am 

can  acquire  if  properly  cared  for  and  searching. 

will  maintain  until  the  end  of  their  per-  _ _ 

lod  of  usefulness. 


Don’t  Lose  Mature  Sows 


What  Causes  Restless  Hogs 


When  one  has  mature  sow'S  of  excel¬ 
lent  form  and  desirable  characteristics 


I  have  tw'o  sow's  each  about  a  year  and 
1  half  old.  They  are  petting  corn  and 
,  ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  .  ,  middlings  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  sat- 

he  should  not  dispose  of  them  m  order  isfied.  They  have  destroyed  one  trough 
to  secure  jmung  sows  to  take  their  already,  eating  it  up  completely.  I  also 
,  T.  •  1-  •  r  .  •  i  have  given  salt  and  ashes  but  it  seems  to 

places.  It  IS  disposing  or  a  certainly  Jo  no  good.  They  are  p.articularly  anno5’^- 

good  animal  and  taking  many  chances  they  keep  it  up  all  night.  Did  you 

r  ,  .  11  1  2ver  hear  of  pigs  doing  this? — Subscriber, 

of  not  getting  anything  equally  as  good. 

The  young  sows  wull  not  farrow  as  '  I  ’  HIS  is  not  uncommon.  There  Is 
many  pigs  at  a  litter  as  the  older  sows  something  radically  wrong  and  the 
nor  will  they  be  able  to  give  much  milk  pigs  are  trying  to  make  themselves  un¬ 
to  start  the  pigs  along  wdrile  young.  If  derstood.  There  are  two  general  possi- 
an  exceptionally  good  young  sow  ap-  bilities.  Either  the  particular  ration  you 
pears  it  may  be  a  good  plan  to  keep  her  are  feeding  is  not  satisfactory  or  there 
and  to  test  her  and  if  she  proves  a  val-  may  be  some  foreign  agitation  such  as 
uable  animal  she  can  then  be  kept  to  re-  worms. 


SPECIAL 

Introductory 

PRICE! 


The  Drew  Line 
dealer  in  you, 
town  is  featuring 
the  remarkable 
new  Drew  Stan¬ 
chion  at  a  Spe. 
cial  Low  Intro¬ 
ductory  Price, 
Be  sure  and  see 
this  new  Stan¬ 
chion.  repre- 
cents  the  simplest 
and  most  satis¬ 
factory  construc' 
jtion  ever  devised. 
The  Drew  Stan¬ 
chion  pays  for  it- 
self  in  a  short 
time.  Cows  give 
more  milk,  for 
they  are  comfort, 
able  in  it.  Special 


rotary  hangef  permits  them  to  move 
around  or  lie  down  at  ease.  " 

The  labor  of  keeping  the  stables 
clean  and  sanitary  is  cut  in  half  over 
old  methods 


THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
For  economy,  sanitation  and  best  re¬ 
sults— see  the  new  Drew  Stanchion 
at  your  dealer’s.  It  is  made  by  the 
makers  of  the  famous  Drew  Line  of 
equipment  for  the  barn  and  poultry 
yard.  Write  for  complete  catalog  A, 
showing  the  best  and  latest  equipment 
—at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 


THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Fort  Atkinson 


Vfisconsia 
Elmira 
New  York 


a 


Merit 

proved  by  time 


Twenty  years  and  a  Globe  Silo 
is  still  in  service.  Why  ?  They 
are  built  of  the  finest  materials 
— spruce  and  fir.  Heavy  match¬ 
ing  walls,  double  splines,  sealed 
joints  and  adjustable  doors  make 
them  absolutely  air-tight.  Not 
only  now,  but  a  generation  from 
now.  The  extension  roof  makes 
a  Globe  Silo  the  cheapest  per 
ton  capacity — an  exclusive  Globe 
feature.  Increases  value  of  farm. 
Durable,  convenient  and  profit¬ 
able — these  are  the  time-proved 
merits  of  a  Globe.  Write  today 
for  catalog  and  price-list;  silos, 
tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stan¬ 
chions,  etc. 


GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Box  F  Unadilla,  New  Tork 


Stock 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Conditloe 
“  «!*,  Worms,  Most  for  colt 

_  Two  cans  satisfactory  foi 

Heaves  or  money  back.  $111 
"  per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail 

The  Newfon  Remedy  C* 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


place  some  of  the  older  ones  4hat  are 
faulty  in  some  other  way. 

This  part  of  the  subject  brings  to  con¬ 
sideration  some  very  important  points 
not  to  be  overlooked.  The  first  thing  to 
look  for  is  constitutional  vigor.  If  the 
sow  has  a  weak  constitution  she  is  not 
desirable  and  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  bring  strong  and  vigorous  pigs,  no 
matter  what  good  qualities  the  boar  to 
which  she  is  bred  may  possess.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  indications  are  a  wide  face,  short 
neck  and  good  width  between  and  just 
back  of  the  fore  legs.  Those  things  In¬ 
dicate  large  heart  and  lungs  which,  if 
accompanied  by  a  good  body  and  broad 
loin,  mark  an  animal  that  will  be  a  good 
eater  and  a  good  assimilator  of  the  nu¬ 
trients  in  the  food  consumed.  A  sow 
possessing  them  and  well  mated  will 
transmit' them  to  the  pigs. 

A  Strong  Back  and  Legs 

The  sow  should  have  bone  of  good 


It  seems  to  be  the  best  bet  to  treat 
them  for  worms  first,  although  your  ra¬ 
tion  may  be  adjusted  somewhat. 

Starve  the  pigs  for  24*hours  and  then 
give  each  one,  for  every  hundred  pounds 
of  live  weight,  45  minims  of  American 
wormseed  and  one  ounce  of  castor  oil. 
Repeat  the  dose  in  two  weeks.  When 
the  oil  has  acted  give  the  hogs  free 
range  as  lack  of  exercise  is  another  one 
of  the  causes  that  may  be  responsible 
for  the  present  trouble  with  your  hogs. 

Relative  to  the  adjustment  of  the  ra¬ 
tion  it  is  advisable  to  use  clover  or  al¬ 
falfa  hay  if  it  is  at  all  available.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  your  middling  and  corn  it  Is  also 
recommendahle  to  use  a  little  oil  meal 
and  digester  tankage  or  fish  meal.  If 
you  have  milk  available,  although  it  may 
be  skimmilk  add  It  to  the  ration.  With 
these  feeds,  in  addition  to  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise  and  w'ater,  which  should  always  be 
available,  there  is  no  reason  why^your 
pigs  should  not  thrive.  -  ^ 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


100 — Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale— li 

Yoi-kshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Chest 
and  Berkshire  Cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  oi 
$5  each;  and  7  to  8  weeks  old,  ?5.50  ea( 
All  large  growthy  pigs.  No  charge  I 
crating.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery,  i 
pigs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

WALTER  LUX 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and 
shire  and  Chester  Cross;  all  large  grow* 
piys,  weaned  and  eating.  Pigs  seven 
eight  weeks  old.  $5.00  each.  Eight  to  t 
weeks  old,  $5.50  eaih.  Also  25  pureW 
Chester  sow’s  or  boars  $7.00  each,  el® 
weeks  old.  No  charge  for  shipping  crat* 

A.  M.  LUX,  20G  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Hi 


DUROCS— PUREBRED  PIGS 

Healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Shipped  on  approval.  J 
bred  gelts,  bred  sows  and  a  fine  service  boar.  * 
Guernsey  cows  and  heifers,  to  freshen  soon.  Calf* ' 
a  registered  bull. 

WALTER  SCHEDLER,  CatskUl,  N.  Y. 


lAmerican  Agriculturist,  February  14,  1925 

[Baby  Chicks:  A  Good  Start 

^or  The  Man  Who  Knows  Nothing  About  Culling 

Ur.  His  cock  amount  to  _  $75. 

touches  a  very  vital  iiloCUCiV  Farmer  B  disgust- 

fjgie  in  his  article  ed  with  his  old 

\iiiat  follows.  The  average  farmer,  zve  her  mongrel  flock,  has  put  in  a  strain  of  good 
\iicve  does  not  feel  in  his  mind  that  he  birds  raised  from  baby  chicks.  These 
pioies  enough  about  culling  to  go  among  birds,  fifty  in  number,  average  twice  as 
hens  and  mtelhgcntly  out  the 

Inxcrs.  He  ts  at  a  great  disadvantage,  ci '-n  r  4.1  u  -n  1 

S  «-ay  «,t  of  tm  trobkm  is  to  buy  because  he 

lhahv  chicks  from  reliable  hatcheries  that  bought  baby  chicks,  however,  farmer  B 
seifs  bird  from  tested  matings  and  are  paid  twenty  dollars  for  his  stock,  but 
so  ihoroughty  aceredited  'that  there  is  no  even  in  spite  of  this  fact  he  has  taken 
\doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  is  dealing  zvith  in  just  $55  more  than  his  neighbor. 

tcspcnsille  people.  Good  Hens  Pay  Bigger  Dividends 

FARMERS  spend  hours  looking  over  another  interesting 

1  their  farm  equipment,  they  w aiit  phase  in  the  history  of  these  two  men. 
tools  to  woik  right  when  they  start  to  of  them  had  to  feed  their  birds, 

use  them,  lime  is  picdous  and  a  brea-,.  •£  £bey  both  fed  the  same  things,  as 
or  a  clog  is  a  serious  handicap,  a  wast-  ^bey  probably  did,  then  the  farmer  with 
ing  of  \aluablc  time.  best  stock  made  a  better  profit  on 

Unfortunately,  the  flock  of  hens  docs  bis  grain  investment.  In  other  words 
ijiot  necessarily  get  this  same  over-haul-  jf  you  are  going  to  keep  hens  and  feed 

mg.  Look  the  prospect  over  for  a  rain-  hens  why  keep  any  old  thing?  It  does 

iite.  Just  wliat  have  3’ou  got  to  breed  not  cost  a  cent  more  to  keep  a  flock 
from?  That  is  a  question  that  ought  to  of  good  hens  that  it  does  a  flock  of  poor. 
Ibe  answ'ered  now  if  3‘ou  want  a  better  Xq  the  writer  this  is  the  pathetic  part 
flock  of  hens  than  3’ou  had  last  3’ear.  of  the  farm  poultry  plant.  Chickens  I 
Frankl3'  3'ou  will  find  3'ourself  in  one  A'es,  chickens  on  every  farm  but  wdiat 

of  two  classes:  If  3-our  hens  have  been  kind  of  chickens?  To  be  sure  there 

culled  you  will  have  birds  for  breeding  seems  to  be  a  marked  improvement  in 
and  your  flock  will  show  improvement  the  last  few  3'ears;  there  are  those  pro- 
from  year  to  3'ear.  On  the  other  hand  gressive  farmers  wdio  see  the  hens  as 
if  3’our  birds  have  not  been  culled,  if  something  well  worth  wdiile.  The  point 
you  are  simply  drifting  along,  setting  is  this:  Do  you? 

any  old  eggs,  3-our  flock  is  not  progress-  To  be  sure  a  change  in  your  poultry 
ing.  You  are  breeding  poor  as  well  as  plant  calls  for  a  small  financial  invest- 
possible  good  qualities,  you  are  breeding  ment  but  did  you  ever  think  how  easy 
in  and  in,  any^  old  bird,  any  old  results  it  would  be  to  let  those  old  birds  ymu 
and  you  ought  to  clean  house.  The  have  buy  your  stock?  Cash  in  on 
baby  chick  business  offers  you  a  chance  them.  In  the  spring  months  fowls  bring 
to  buy  stock  that  has  been  carefully  se-  good  prices.  Why  not  sell  off  enough 
lected  and,  mated  along  production  lines,  old  hens  to  buy  y'^our  new  stock  wdth? 
It  offers  3-0U  the  chance  year  after  year  Any  old  fowl  will  bring  you  from  eighty 
to  keep  hens  w-ithout  going  into  the  cents  up.  Sure,  I  know  she  is  laying 
labor  and  fuss  of  culling  and  mating  now  but  think  of  the  days  when  she  did 
your  own  birds.  Briefly,  baby  chicks  not  lay!  The  sale  of  twenty-five  birds 
offer  you  this  chance:  less  time  wasted  at  eighty  cents  w-Ill  bring  you  twenty 
on  chickens  and  more  eggs  per  hen.  dollars,  or  a  goodly  number  of  baby 

•n-  J  •C'  i.  a  moll,  chicks.  After  all  is  there  any  problem 

Figures  and  Facts,  and  Facts  Talk  solution?  Some- 

Perhaps  this  seems  like  idle  talk  but  -where  biddy  bites  the  dust.  In  the  niean- 
tlie  situation  offers  some  interesting  fig-  time  by  parcel  post  there  comes  one 
ares.  The  average  yearly  production  for  of  those  noisy-,  peeping  boxes, — the  hens 
the  farm  hen  is  60  eggs  the  country-  oveK  of  the  future  have  arrived. 

The  average  egg  production  for  the  hen 

on  commercial  poultry  plants  in  the  Rather  Too  Many  Than  Too  ev7 
United  States  is  120  eggs.  To  put  these  Finally,  just  one  more  word;  call  it 
figures  in  other  terms  culling  on  com-  caution  if  you  like.  If  you  need  fifty 
merclal  plants  has  alone  been  responsi-  pullets  to  fill  y-our  hen  house  next  fall, 
ble  for  this  progress  In  egg  production.  dgiTt  buy  fifty  baby  chicks,  buy  two 
Where  a  farmer  is  not  particular  about  hundred!  It  is  an  unfortunate  law  on 
a  hen,  a  poultryman  knows  that  his  very  ^he  farm  that  male  and  female  generally 
existence  is  dependent  upon  good  pro-  gpfjt  in  a  fifty-fifty  proportion.  There- 
duction  and  good  producers.  fore,  figure  fifty  per  cent  of  y-our  cnicks 

'  But  to  'return  to  our  figures.  Let  us  will  be  cockerels.  Then  leave  a  liberal 
assume  that  these  eggs  sold  at  thirty  alolwance  lor  death  by  aciedent,  misfor- 
cents  a  dozen  for  an  average.  Farmer  tune  and  calamity.  In  other  words,  you 
A  has  a  flock  of  hens  that  average  five  will  find’  that  for  every  pullet  y-ou  want 

dozen  eggs  a  y-ear.  In  all,  on  his  plan  to  keep  you  ought  to  buy  about  four 

of  letting  the  hens  go  their  own  gait  chicks.  With  good  luck  y-ou  may  have 
and  taking  any  bird  for  a  breeder,  with  a  margin  of  a  few  pullets  to  spare;  with 
fifty  hens,  he  gets  250  dozen  eggs  a  y-ear.  bad  luck  you  may  not  be  so  very  far 

At  thirty  cents  a  dozen  the  receipts  shorL  Take  a  chance  on  having  too 

many  because  if  you  do 
y-ou  will  surely  get  rid  of 
all  the  old  birds. 

There  is  an  old  cut  and 
dried  saying  about  doing 
things  worth  while  and 
doing  them  up  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Can  you  really  af¬ 
ford  to  keep  a  bunch  of  old 
scrub  hens  when  the  baby 
chick  business  affords  such 
an  opportunity  to  get  stock 
from  good  breeders  and 
producers?  The  choice  is 
y-ours.  In  spite  of  snow 
and  zero  weather,  I  warn 
you,  folks,  from  a  poultry 
point  of  view,  spring  is  al¬ 
most  here.  Early  chicks 
make  early  laying  fall  pul¬ 
lets. — L.  Harris  Hiscock, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


.  ■ 
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"Lenvs,  Mose,  why  you  s' pose  them  flies  follows 
iis  so  close?" 

"Them  ain’t  flies.  Them’s  buckshot.’’' — Colum¬ 
bia  Jester, 


yo^ 


breeders 
at  mating  time 


[You  WANT  fertile  eggs  for  hatcH- 
ing — eggs  that  will  hatch  into 
strong,  livable  chicks. 

See  to  it  that  your  flock,  your 
liens  and  roosters,  are  in  the  pink 
iof  condition  at  the  time  the  hatch-^ 
ing  eggs  are  laid. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is 
a  tonic — ^not  a  stimulant. 

A  tonic  that  imparts  to  the 
parent  stock  that  spark  of  health 
and  vigor  that  means  fertile  eggs 
for  hatching.  s 

^  Eggs  that  will  hatch  strong’, 
livable  chicks — ^not  dead  in  the 
shell — ^not  puny  and  weak,  _  ; 

'  Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ee~a 

j  The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
I  ieat  in  six  months, 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
r  every  flock. 

,100  hens  the  12-lh.  pkg. 

60  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-Ib.  pai! 

500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
^or  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland, 
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ROYSTER’S 


FISH  MEAL 

FOR 

Hogs,  Poultry,  Cattle 

PROTEIN  . . 58%, 

FAT .  4% 

FIBER  (MAX.) .  2% 

BONE  PHOS.  LIME  15% 

For  Booklet  and  Prices  Write 

F.  S,  Royster  Guano  Company 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Rooflsu^  f 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 


Resists 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  RuVt 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  I  twill  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  24  Middletown,  0. 


anf  Freight  Paid  east  of  tbejl 
J  SKSS'S?*'®  -  ®  Rockies, Hotwater,cop-i 

c»!(Sora!afa  per  tanks— double  walis-^ead  J 
'  RadwooO  11  air  space — double  giass  doors  , 

■  H  — a  real  bargain  at  Jl.5.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  up  ready  to  use. . 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  brooder 
130  Egg  incubator  Aione  •  • 

ISO  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
250  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  « 

250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
340  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  - 

Madeof  California  Redwood.  Order  dire<!tfrcnti  this  ad. 
30  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased,  if  not  ready 
to  order  now,  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1926  catalog 
which  shows  larger  siaes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (S) 

SliiCOIISIH  MCUBATIffi  60.  Decl.  IZOjSsejne,  Ws. 


$17.75 

15.75 
£2.00 

22.75 
31.C0 

30.75 


,  ^  KiUmqMtc€\ 
^tUe  World  0ver>^ 


RATIN  is  endorsed  by  the  New  York  Zoo¬ 
logical  Park,  five  Kuropean  Governments 
and  thousands  of  users  throughout  the 
world  as  sure-death  to  vermin. 
Exterminates  mice  by  a  disease  wholly  barralcss 
to  persons,  domestic  aaimals,  pets  and  poultry. 
Kasiiy  and  economicany  used.  Siiriply  soak  bread 
with  RATIN.  Once  cauirht,  the  RATIN  disease 
is  easily  communicated  from  mouse  to  mouse. 

85  Gram  Bottle  Only  $1 .25 

Sent  to  you  C .  O.  D.  or  for  money  order  or  check, 
p'urther  particular.^  supplied  by  free  circular 
“ilo'V  tt»  Exterminate  Rats  aad  Field  Mice 


READ  the 

BABY  CHICK 

Advertising 

On  Pages  162,  163  and  164 


World’s  Best 
^^^Roofing 


ay  \^ j  TF  w  TM  Miasaj‘-Tf*sTn*p-'g^>^«»eM<i^maeaag>M^BaMMiimr 

"Beo*'  Cluster  Metai~^in?lea,  V-Crimp,  Corru¬ 
gated,  StandiDK  SeaiU;  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  quality  anq^laeting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  *‘Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

great  durability— many  cnstomers  report  16  and 
service.Guaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  V7e  sell  direct 
to  yon  and  save  yon  all 
in-between  deal 
profits  Ask  for 
No.  6 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Uade 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
op  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

i^OWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

212-23?  Pike  SI.  Cincinnati,  0. 


C9/| C  Buys  This  20x36 
6-Room  Home 


TTie  Lakehurtt— Price  includes  lumber,  doors 
and  windows.  Free  plana  abowing  full  details 
mailed  on  request. 

Poultry 
House 

s  I 

9  Months  to  Pay! 

New  easy  payment  plan  If  yon  wish.  Open  a 
credit  account  with  us.  Most  liberal  terms  on 
building  materials  OVOP  offered.  Write  for 
full  information! 

29x40  Barn 


FREE  PLANS 

Save  ^ISOto’SOO 

Get  our  prices  on  every  bill  of  material  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  a  thing.  New  Imnber  prices 
neatly  double.  Our  prices  save  you  %  to  %  I 

20x24  Potomac 
Bungalow 

‘179 


Ssxao 
I  PORCH 
FREE 
PLANS 


New  Catalog! 

Full  of  bargains.  Everything 
you. need  to  build  or  repair. 

Both  camps  under  same  own¬ 
ership.  Write  to  nearest  camp 
today  I 

DEPARTMENT  NO.  AA-214 

CAMP  MEADE  aALVAGE  CO. 

Camp  Meade.  Maryland 

CAMP  DIX  SALVAGE  CO. 

Wrightstown,  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 


2  Roan  Registered  Belgian  Stallions.  One 
Is  6  years  old,  2nd  prize  winner  New  York 
State  Fair.  Dam  3  times  grand  Champion 
over  all  breeds.  One  a  4  year  old.  Sire 
of  both  Grand  Champion  Chicago  Horse 
Sliow.  Well  broke.  Boy  can  handle  in 
harness  or  service.  No  use  for  them, 
priced  to  sell.  Retiring  from  all  farm 
pperations. 

Spot  Farm,  TuUy,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 


tf  Your  Dealer  does  noi:^  handle 


iWrite  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  L^oy,  N. Yj 


New  York  Farm  News 


Western  County  Notes  by  M,  C.  Burritt 


Did  I  say  at  last  writing  that  we  had 
very  little  snow  this  winter?  Well, 
we  have  enough  now  to  make  a  good 
average  winter — two  feet  or  more  on 
the  level  1  Roads  were  impassible  to  cars 
for  a  few  days  and  even  teams  with 
bobsleighs  had  hard  going.  The  horses 
get  so  little  road  work  or  exercise  in 
winter  now-a-days  that  they  are  pretty 
soft  when  put  into  heavy  going.  But 
now  after  only  three  days,  the  big  town 
aiid  county  trucks  with  scrapers  attach¬ 
ed  have  all  the  main  roads  and  some  of 
the  side  roads  cleaned  down  to  the  ice. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Wheat  prices  continue  to  soar.  Two 
dollars  a  bushel  can  now  be  had  at  local 
shipping  points  by  farmers.  Beans  have 
also  advanced,  peas  bringing  $5.50  a 
hundred.  Cabbage  is  slow  at  $16  to  $18 
a  ton.  Apples  are  firm  at  25  to  50  cents 
advance  over  ten  days  to  two -  weeks  ago 
and  are  moving  quite  freely  at  these 
prices.  Wheat,  beans  and  apple  prides 
make  us  feel  optimistic  just  now.  Prices 
of  other  crops  are  not  so  encouraging. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

This  week  is  the  last  call  for  taxes. 
Judging  by  the  numbers  there,  most  of 
us  postpone  payment  of  taxes  as  long 
as  we  can.  Yet,  somehow  I  never  feel 
the  critical  antipathy  toward  paying 
taxes  expressed  by  so  many  persons. 
We  get  a  great  many  valuable  facilities 
and  services  from  our  taxes  which  make 
our  world  a  great  deal  more  attractive 
and  comfortable  a  place  to  live  in  than 
it  would  be  were  these  tax  moneys  not 
provided.  The  real  question  which 
should  concern  us  is  “Are  taxes  wisely 
and  efficiently  utilized  so  that  we  get  full 
value  for  our  money?” 

Most  of  us  who  complain  about  our 
taxes  and  demand  loudly  that  they  be 
reduced  do  very  little  which  is  effective 
to  reduce  them.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  local  direct  taxes  we  pay  are  ex¬ 
pended  locally  for  highway  construction 
and  repair,  school  maintainance  and  local 
government.  Instead  of  these  costs  be¬ 
ing  reduced,  they  are  almost  annually 
increased  and  few  of  us  want  our  school 
and  highway  facilities  cut  down.  The 
slight  reduction  in  our  tax  rate  in  this 
county  this  year  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
lower  state  direct  tax  effectively  cham¬ 
pioned  by  American  Agriculturist  last 
year.  We  are  paying  about  a  ^lollar  and 
a  half  an  acre  on  an  average,  for  general 
purposes  and  fifty  to  75  cents  an  acre 
more  for  schools.  Each  year  new  ser¬ 
vices  are  being  added  at  additional  costs. 
The  snow  is  now  completely  cleaned  off 
all  our  main  highways,  at  what  must  be 
a  large  cost.  And  now  too,  we  have 
fire  protection  and  of  course,  a  fire  tax. 

I  paid  $12  for  this  protection  this  year. 

What  next?  Can  farm  lands  stand 
further  increases  in  taxes?  Can  local 
taxes  be  reduced?  Are  w'e  willing  to  do 
without  some  things?  If  so,  what?  In 
the  poorer  sections  of  the  state  many 
farmers  have  literally  been  taxed  off 
their  farms.  Here  high  land  values, 
well-to-do  towns  and  wealthy  cities  help 
us.  But  there  is  a  limit  everywhere. 
The  federal  government  Is  effectively 
reducing  expenses  and  hence  taxes. 
This  state  and  most  of  our  county  and 
town  governments  are  still  increasing 
our  expenditures  and  hence  our  taxes. 
Why  not  begin  tax  reduction  at  home. — 
M.  C.  Burritt. 


New  York  County  Agricultural 
Societies  to  Meet 

HE  Thirty-seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Association 
of  County  Agricultural  Fair  Societies  will 
be  held  in  the  TenEyck  Hotel,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  February  17th,  1925,  with 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  closing 
with  a  banquet  in  the  evening.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  program  has  been  aranged.  Prominent 
speakers  will  talk  on  fair  problems  and  ex¬ 


periences.  The  Round  Table  discussions 
will  occupy  an  important  place  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  questions  of  unusual  interest  on 
fair  management  will  be  discussed.  These 
meetings  always  attract  a  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  delegation  and  is  the  means  of 
giving  the  delegates  an  opportunity  to  meet 
and  exchange  ideas  and  get  better  acquaint¬ 
ed.  The  principal  speakers  at  the  banquet 
are,  Lieutenant-Governor  Seymour  Low- 
man,  Secretary  of  State  Florence  E.  S. 
Knapp  and  Commissioner  of  Farms  and 
Markets  Berne  A.  Pyrke.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  features  are  to  be  furnished  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  amusement  companies, 
contributing  entertainers  of  a  high  order. 
Many  persons  having  business  relations 
with  the  fairs  take  this  opportunity  to  meet 
the  delegates  which  results  in  a  better  un¬ 
destanding  of  their  interests.  The  Union 
Town  Agricultural  Societies  meet  on  tlie 
same  day  holding  a  morning  session  and 
join  with  the  County  Societies  in  the  after¬ 
noon  session.  W.  E.  Pearson  of  Ithaca, 
is  president  of  the  Association,  and  G.  W. 
Harrison  of  Albany,  is  secretary. 


New  York  County  Notes 

In  the  North  Country 

Jefferson  County — A  heavy  blanket  of 
snow  covers  the  ground  which  promises 
to  keep  the  meadows  and  pastures  in 
good  condition.  Ice  has  been  harvested 
in  the  L,  Raysville  pond.  It  measures 
about  13'  inches  thick  and  is  clear  as 
glass,  no  snow.  H.  L.  Lawton  has 
been  cutting  ice  for  the  Sauna  Company 
of  New  York  and  H.  M.  Doxtater  is 
filling  the  F.  X.  Baumert  Company  ice¬ 
house.  At  present  the  waters  are  rising 
and  work  has  been  stopped.  Farmers 
are  cutting  their  wood.  Quite  a  reduc¬ 
tion  Jias  been  made  in  the  milk  supply 
in  this  county  owing  to  the  T  B  test  and 
also  because  farmers  have  decided  on 
“less  milk  more  money”.  Poultry  is 
becoming  more  popular  every  year. 
Eggs  are  bringing  from  55  to  85c  per 
dozen  according  to  market  place  But¬ 
ter  is  50  to  58c  a  pound.  There  is  not 
much  call  for  hay  and  there  is  apparently 
a  good  supply  of  it  in  the  farmers’s  hands 
waiting  for  offers.  Folks  are  beginning 
to  think  of  their  spring  seed  needs.  Re¬ 
ports  have  it  that  clover  will  be  high 
but  it  will  be  a  mistake  if  farmers  do 
not  sow  it  just  the  same.  F.  X.  Baumert 
paid  $2.40  a  hundred  for  3%  milk  dur¬ 
ing  December.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  winters  auto  travels  are  entirely 
out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the 
deep  snow.— Mrs-  C.  J.  D. 

Along  the  Southern  Tier 

Tioga  County — Tioga  county  has  had 
some  very  severe  weather  during  the 
past  month.  The  mercury  registered 
an}’where  from  10  to  24  below  zero.  At 
times  it  was  mild  enough  to  cause  walks 
and  roads  to  be  slushy.  The  climax  of 
the  intense  cold  came  on  January  27 
when  the  mercury  went  as  low  as  40 
degrees  below  zero  in  some  sections  of 
the  county.  On  the  29th  we  had  the 
heavy  snow.  It  was  estimated  that  over 
two  feet  of  snow  fell,  added  to  the  18 
and  20  inches  which  were  already  on  the 
ground.  The  snow  has  been  a  great  in¬ 
convenience  to  farmers  as  with  high 
winds  there  have  been  any  number  of 
drifts  blocking  the  highways.  The  hill 
roads  are  practically  impassable.  Mail 
carriers  suffered  tremendously  from  the 
extreme  cold  and  snow  but  yet  they 
stuck  to  their  jobs  heroically.  Some 
were  obliged  to  discontinue  their  route 
for  a  day  or  so.  It  is  impossible  to  work 
in  the  woods.  The  city  of  Owego  was 
simply  overwhelmed  with  snow. — Mrs. 
C.  A.  B. 

In  Western  New  York 

Chautauqua  County — We  are  into  real 
winter.  Snow  is  getting  deep.  At  this 
writing,  January  22,  it  is  two  feet  deep 
in  the  woods  and  the  drifts  in  the  high¬ 
ways  are  very  deep  especially  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  hills.  The  mercury  is 
anywhere  between  zero  and  20  right 
along.  Many  farmers  are  leaving  their 
farms  and  going  into  villages  and  cities 
to  find  work.  There  are  23  vacant  farms 
in  a  radius  of  6  miles  and  more  will 
follow  as  the  main  reason  seems  to  be 
that  taxes  are  so  high  and  help  is  so 
scarce. — P.  S.  S. 


Steuben  County— Up  to  January  IS 
we  had  enough  snow  to  have  good 
sleighing.  There  has  been  enough  to 
protect  grass  roots.  (During  the  third 
week  or  the  month  the  southern  tier 
got  a  very  heavy  storm).  Farmers  are 
busy  cutting  wood.  Wells  and  streams 
are  low.  There  is  much  discouragement 
over  the  potato  situation,  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  35c  to  75c  a  bushel.  Great 
quantities  are  being  held  for  better 
prices.  It  seems  unlikely  that  this  will 
materialize.  Good  apples  are  scarce 
and  are  selling  at  $1.00  a  bushel.  There 
are  plenty  of  small  and  poor  stock  which 
are  hard  to  sell  at  any  price.  Eggs  are 
SOc,  butter  45c. — H.  S. 

Genesee  County — The  article  in  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  about  the  areas  of 
the  sun’s  eclipse  was  of  great  value. 
Folks  were  interested  in  seeing  the 
picture  which  showed  where  the  total 
eclipse  would  be.  The  morning  it  came 
it  was  very  cloudy  and  we  could  see  very 
little  of  it.  At  9  A.  M.  it  was  very  dark 
here.  We  all  hope  and  expect  to  see  the 
next  total  eclipse  here,  which  is  only 
one  hundred  years  away.  We  have  had 
a  cold  and  cloudy  winter  and  we  shall 
certainly  be  pleased  when  the  good 
spring  weather  comes  again.  Prices  on 
all  kinds  of  farm  crops  are  rising  and 
some  people  predict  that  late  potatoes 
will  sell  at  $1  a  bushel  and  wheat  at  2 
a  bushel. — J.  C.  J. 

Editor’s  Note:  Speaking  of  $1  a  bush¬ 
el  potatoes  we  hope  so,  too.  However, 
the  entire  market  situation  on  potatoes 
is  not  very  encouraging.  It  would  not 
be  wise  for  a  farmer  to  hold  ALL  of 
his  potatoes  for  a  higher  price.  Market 
conditions  point  to  a  rather  steady 
market  at  present  quotations.  At  fluc¬ 
tuations  upward  should  be  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Dutchess  County — With  the  exception 
of  a  few  short  cold  weaves  throughout 
the  winter  we  have  enjoyed  a  rather 
pleasant  winter.  Snow  has  covered  the 
ground  nearly  all  of  the  time  and  now 
it  is  about  a  foot  deep.  Good  ice  was 
harvested  this  year.  The  grippe  has 
been  quite  prevalent  although  in  a  mild 
form.  The  stores  are  paying  5Sc  for 
eggs.  The  total  eclipse  which  was  vis- 
able  here  was  a  great  attraction  to  every¬ 
body. — Mrs.  L.  H. 


arises 

PeacJi  Trees 

We  are  perhaps  the  largest 
growersof  PeachTreesin  New 
England.  Our  seedlings  are 
grown  from  disease-free  seed 
andbuddedfromhealthy  stock. 
These  Trees  develop  magnifi¬ 
cent  root  systems  in  our  fertile 
soil.  A  third  of  a  century’s  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  how  to 
grow  PeachTrees  thatyoucan 
depend  upon.  Our  stock  also 
includes  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  Trees  and  a  variety  01 
Small  Fruits. 

Our  Fruit  Book  will  interest  yon.  WnU 
for  it  today— /rce. 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

27i^  Oriffittal  J^arnes  Nursery^  Established  1890 

YALESVILLEr  CONN. 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . . 13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks  .  15.00  per  100 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  .  16.00  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix  .  11.00  per  100 

Special  pices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
i.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA..  BOX  161 

TURE  BRED  CHICKS 

From  select  flocks  of  heavy  layers.  Strong, 
vigorous,  livable  chicks,  Barred  Rocks, 

R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
White  and  Brown  LiCghorns.  Write  tot 
prices. 

BICKINGS  HATCHERY,  Conyngham, 

CHICKS  Z 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$i3-<^ 
Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  ...j^  I5-^ 
Mixed  for  Broilers,  the  best  ......  ll-OO 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Richfield,  Pa. 


For 

Cleaner  floors 
witli  Less  work 

yfrmstronq's 

Linolenm  Ru^s 

Wear  longer ~  genuine 
cork  linoleum  clean 
through  to  the 
hurlah  back 

The  cost  is  so  little 


If  I  were  just  an  old  drudge 
it  might  be  different 


but  I  just  can*t  keep  on  giving  these  sunshiny 
afternoons  of  my  youth  to  ungrateful  old  floors. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  easier- to -clean 
floor  covering.” 


Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rugs  are  easier  to  clean. 
“2  minutes  mopping  and—CLEAN!”  And  they  stay  clean 
longer  because  an  Armstrong  Rug  is  always  solid,  genuine 
cork  linoleum,  clear  through  to  the  burlap  back. 

You  just  canf  dislodge  ground-in  soil  from  a  floor 
surface  that  splinters  and  chips  off*  into  pits  and  jagged 
hollows,  without  going  back — hands  and  knees — to  the 
old-fashioned,  back-breaking  scrubbing  brush.  So  let’s 
forget  that  once  and  for  all  and  get  an  Armstrong  Rug. 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  COMPANY 

Linoleum  Division 
1001  Jackson  St.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


^krmstron^ 

r  •  w 


Sitting  Room  and 
Dining  Room 

All  roads  lead  to  the  dining  room 
and  many  the  scuffling,  soil-stained 
boots  along  the  way.  Three  times 
a  day  a  rush  of  feet,  big  and  little, 
tracking  carelessly  over  your  floors ' 
What  more  sensible,  sanitary  and 
fresh-smelling  than  an  Armstrong’s 
Linoleum  Rug  for  this  heavy 
trafflc  room. 

"2  minutes  mopping  and — clean  !” 


Bed  Room  and 
Nursery 

Windows  flung  wide,  day  and 
night,  dust  settles  thick  on  upstairs 
floors.  How  easy  to  keep  them 
sanitary  and  clean  by  stroking  a 
damp  mop  over  an  Armstrong’s 
Linoleum  Rug. 

"2  minutes  mopping  and— clean  !” 

Send  for 
this  Free  Booklet 

"RUGS  OF 

PRACTICAL  BEAUTY” 

Send  for  this  book  of  colorplates 
today.  It  tells  you  what  you  can 
do  right  now  to  make  your  floors 
attractive  at  low  cost  and  how  you 
can  keep  them  attractive  with  far  less 
work.  Send  for  it  today.  ICsfree. 


eatures  W 
xJraweo^ 


Rugged 

Reinforce 

^  of  rubber  and  f  ai 

iayers  of  ^  ^ievr  at 
in  the  magmtiea 

These  strong 
breaks. 


Peatecf  iben^-^^®  Oir  .^®^P/ajn 


These  two  big  featur^^^ive,  elastic  rubber,  and  layer  on  layer  of  reinforcements 
guard  the  life  of  “U.  S.’'  Boots  and  Overshoes.  They  protect  against  destructive 
bending  and  wrinkling— against  the  knocks  and  strains  that  shorten  the  life  of 
ordinary  boots  and  overshoes. 

No  wonder  farmers  everywhere  are  finding  that  “U.  S.^'  means  longer  wear! 
You’l!  find  every  type  of  rubber  footwear  in  the  big  ' '  U.  S.  ’ '  line.  Ask  for  ‘  ‘  IL  S.  '' 

<«U.  S.” 

Walrus  tWB^^Sai 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Boots 
Walrus 
''  Arctics 
Rubbers 


Trade  Mark 


1 


^EAVEk 


DUCTS 


REAVER 


ROOFS 


Get  the  facts  in  the  case  before  you  spend  a 
cent  for  roofing.  Put  Beaver  Vulcanite  on 
the  stand.  Examine  it  and  cross-examine 
it.  Bring  out  all  the  evidence  concerning  its 
quality.  Make  this  roofing  prove  its  durability 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  This  is  the  only 
way  you  can  be  sure  of  doing  justice  to  your 
money  and  your  property. 

Send  for  a  free  sample  of  Beaver  Vulcanite 
Roofing.  Give  it  these  6  Daring  Tests  — the 
“third  degree”  for  roofing  quality.  Twist  it; 
bend  it.  Make  it  prove  that  it  is  strong  and 
tough.  Throw  it  on  the  floor;  kick  it;  scuff"  it. 
Make  it  demonstrate  that  its  slate  surface  is 
firmly  embedded  in  its  asphalt.  Put  it  on  ice; 


then  pour  hot  water  on  it.  Make  it  show  you 
that  temperature  changes  will  not  harm  it. 
Soak  it  in  water.  Make  it  convince  you  that 
it  is  water-proof.  Leave  it  on  a  hot  radiator. 
Make  it  prove  that  it  won’t  run  or  dry  out 
under  summer’s  sun.  And,  last,  put  burning 
embers  on  this  sample  of  Beaver  Vulcanite. 
Make  it  establish  itself  as  a  fire-safe  roofing. 
Then,  be  your  own  judge. 

Decide  now  to  defend  yourself  against  the 
waste  and  damage  of  a  roof  that  will  crack, 
peel,  blister  or  curl  on  your  buildings.  Send 
the  coupon  now  for  your  sample  of  Beaver 
Vulcanite  Roofing.  Arrive  at  your  verdict 
through  the  facts  of  roofing  quality. 


Be  Your  Own  Judge! 
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Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

BEAVER 

Vulcanite  Roofing 

Some  good  dealer  in  your 
town  can  supply  you  with 
plain  or  slate-surfaced  Vul¬ 
canite  Roll  Roofing  in  weights 
and  colors  for  every  use. 
Or  he  can  furnish  you  any 
of  the  other  types  of  Vulcan¬ 
ite  Roofing  listed  below. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Beaver 
Vulcanite  and  look  for  the 
trademark  when- you  buy. 

Other 

BEAVER 

PRODUCTS 


/or  ROOFS 

Slate-surfaced  Shingles  and  Slabs 
to  meet  every  requirement 
of  color  and  design 

Special  Re-roofing  Shingles 

Slate-  and  Smooth-surfaced  Roll 
Roofing— in  weights  and 
finishes  for  every  use 

Built-to-order  Roofs 
Roof  Paints  and  Cements 


/or  WALLS 

Beaver  Fibre  Wall  Board 
Beaver  Tile  Board 
Beaver  Plaster  Wall  Board 
Beaver  Gypsum  Lath 
Beaver  American  Plasters 

T7  1? 

Samples  and  Bookie 


THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  G| 

(or)  Thorold,  Canada 
(or)  London,  England 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  sampll 
description  of  Beaver  Vulcanite  Roolf 
am  also  interested  in  other  Beaver  Proc 
listed  below: 


Name . 

Address- 
City — 
State - 


V 


S' 


Longer,  lower,  lovelier  lines.  The  radi¬ 
ator  is  narrower  and  slightly  higher  to 
give  the  new  Willys-Knight  that  aristo¬ 
cratic  sleekness  so  marked  in  the  best 
and  costliest  cars  of  Europe.  A  double 
beading  at  the  waistline  of  the  body 
makes  the  new  Willys-Knight  look  longer 
and  smarter.  Heavier  crown  fenders 
and  Fisk  balloon  tires  add  the  final  rich 
touch  to  a  picture  of  richness. 

Inside,  the  new  Willys-Knight  Sedan  is 
all  luxury  and  hospitality.  The  seats  have 
been  made  wider  to  give  all  five  passen¬ 
gers  the  very  limit  of  comfort.  The  deep, 
soft  cushions  fairly  embrace  you.  The 
upholstery  and  interior  fixtures  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  high  desire  and 
good  taste. 


This  is  the  only  engine  in  the  United 
States  that  is  equipped  with  the  new 
Lanchester  Balancer,  a  unique  invention 
that  gives  Willys-Knight  complete  free¬ 
dom  from  the  engine  vibration  so  comm  on 
in  motor  cars.  This  also  is  the  only 
type  of  engine  that  improves  with  use. 
And  the  only  type  of  engine  that  never 
needs  carbon-cleaning.  And  the  only 
type  of  engine  that  never  needs  valve¬ 
grinding! 

More  than  ever  is  the  Willys-Knight 
the  kind  of  a  car  cherished  by  people 
who  know  the  wisdom  and  economy  of 
buying  quality.  Here  is  beauty,  luxury 
and  trustworthiness  —  all  on  the  same 
four  wheels! 


WILLYS- OVERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
WILLYS-OVERLAND  SALES  CO.  LTD.,  Toronto,  Canada 


And  even  the  Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve 
engine  itself  has  been  improved.  No 
fundamental  changes  have  been  made — 
just  a  number  of  small,  but  important, 
engineering  refinements  that  make  all  the 
famous  advantages  of  the  Willys-Knight 
engine  even  more  advantageous. 


Here  is  Distinction  further  distin¬ 
guished —  the  new,  improved 
Willys-Knight  Sedan.  Beauty  has 
been  added  to  beauty.  Luxury  has 
been  added  to  luxury.  Power  has 
been  added  to  power.  A  great  car 
made  greater ! 


j\ew  Distinction  -Aew  Deauty  ~?/ew  (wcuty  -and 

NO  VIBRATION  at  any  Speed 


American  Agriculturist,  February  14,  1925 
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MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League 
during  the  month  of  February  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  20i  to 
310  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is 
to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  prices 
mnttoned  below  are  not  received  by  the 
farmer,  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  prices  dealers  pay  to  the  League. 


Class  1  Fluid  milk . . . $3.07 

Class  2a  Fluid  Cream  . 2.20 

Class  2B  Ice  cream  . 2.25 

Class  2C  Soft  cheese  .  2.15 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk .  1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ....  1.85 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.65 


Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market 

Sheffield  Producers 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $3.07 

Class  2 . T .  2.20 

Class  3  .  1.75 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 


CENUiNEKlD 
COMFORT  SLIPPER 


.  .  .RAREbargainingeilvsl 

uino  black  vici-kid  with  flexible,^™ 
hand  turned  good -wearing 
leather  Boles 
and  smooth  in-  5 
ner  soles.  Rubber , 
heels.  Si7es3.9: 

Wide  Widths./^:^ 

Order  No.  0127^<<^ 

Money  back 
prompUy  ^  * 

k  notde- 
Ushted 


WE  PAY 

— 1 - .  ,  postage  if  mone^ 

PncTiwaiu’^  check  nccompanies  order;  or  yon  can  PAV 

Mention  No.  01273, 

2e  ana  width  or  all  numhers  in  ahoe  you  now  wear. 


Free  Catalogue 

o  wuuiczi  s  at 


of  wonderful  values  in  men* 
women's  and  children's 

“  Dept.  8R 

Baltimore,  K 


-Is  There  a  MAG 

Washer  in  Your  Town? 

No  woman  who  ever  used  a  “Haag”  would  be  i 
without  one  -  would  give  I 
up  her  piano  first  7 1 
styles ;  operated  by  elec-  I 
tricity  or  gasoline  engine.  | 
Largest  line  of  power 
washera  made. 

To  introduce  Haag 
Washers  wa  will  make  a 
special  low  price  to 
first  buyer  in  any  town. 

Write  at  once 

for  freo  circulars  show¬ 
ing  full  line,  and  get  tlie 
advantage  of  low  price  on 
first  machine. 

^  L.  TEMPLAR,  Eastern  Distributor 
510  Everson  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N«  Y. 


WOMEN'S 

LONG 

Gauntlet  Gloves 


$loo 


a  pair 


14  Inches  Long 
Pure  Worsted  plaited. 
Biles:  Small,  medium  and 
large;  In  Navy,  Dark  Gray, 
Black  or  Brown. 

Men’s  Pure  Fiber  Silk 
Ties.  2  for  $1.00 
MEN’S  $100 

gloves’*—  “I’®''' 

MOSS  KNITTING  CO.,  Ine. 
HAMBURG,  N.  Y. 


Money  back  if  not  satisfied 


•Make  Ike  Best  CHOCOUTE  BARS 

•”iy  Everybody  will 


HiithIT  Write  today.  Free  Samples. 

SiilPH  GORDON,  546  Jackson  St.,  Cincinnati, 


Ohio 


raise  toy  dogs  for  us 

■^’^PPiy  breeders  and  pay  $25  to  $50  for 
Puppy  you  raise.  Send  $1  for  dog 

fturuH’  contracts.  FISHER  BROS,  241 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 


Class  1  . . $2.80 

Class  2 . 2.20 

Class  3 A  . 1.80 

Class  3B  . 1.75 


Interstate  Producers 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Producers 
Association  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
th»  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  MARKET  UNSETTLED 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  butter  prices 
are  higher  than  they  were  last  week, 
nevertheless  the  market  situation  is  not 
well  settled.  It  cannot  be  said  that  con¬ 
ditions  are  real  firm  and  established. 
Last  week  we  had  a  decidedly  weaker 
condition  to  report.  Prices  were  down 
to  36c  for  92  score  butter.  This  situa¬ 
tion  was  relieved  by  the  big  storm  that 
swept  up-state,  tying  up  transportation 
quite  thoroughly.  On  top  ot  this  ice  in 
the  Hudson  River  practically  put  an  end 
to  river  traffic  for  two  or  three  days. 

It  is  quite  hard  to  say  what  is  going 
to  happen.  Some  operators  are  of  the 
opinion  that  higher  figures  on  the  fancy 
grades  of  butter  are  on  their  way.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  we  have  had  a  3  cent 
increase  which  looks  pretty  good  to  the 
selling  interests.  With  curtailed  re¬ 
ceipts  and  the  increase  in  prices,  consid¬ 
erable  stock  has  been  moved.  Much 
depends  on  the  amount  of  butter  that  is 
held  in  transit  due  to  storm  congesta- 
tions.  Much  encouragement  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  consumptive  de¬ 
mand  is  excellent.  Furthermore  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  make  at  this  time  of 
the  year  will  not  increase  a  whole  lot. 

The  market  at  the  moment  is  just 
barely  steady  at  40j4  for  92  score  but¬ 
ter.  Marks  scoring  93  are  worth  40)4 
to  41j4c.  Creamery  firsts  (90  to  91 
score)  are  bringing  39  to  40c,  while  88 
to  89  score  are  bringing  37)4  to  38)4c. 
Lower  marks  are  worth  from  33)4  to 
36)4c. 

CHEESE  TRADING  SLOW 

Trading  in  the  cheese  market  has  eas¬ 
ed  off  during  the  past  week  and  al¬ 
though  prices  have  not  materially  chang¬ 
ed  they  are  not  as  strong  as  they  were. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  buy  average  to  fancy 
state  flats  for  24  to  25)4c.  Although 
the  market  quotations  show  26c  as  the 
top,  nevertheless  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  this  figure  and  trade  at  that  price 
is  very  rare.  In  general  whole  milk 
State _  flats,  held,  that  are  fancy  are 
bringing  25  to  2S)4c  with  a  few  sales 
of  pet  marks  at  26c,  Most  business  is 
being  done  on  average  good  around  24 
to  24)4c. 

EGG  PRICES  DOWN  AGAIN 

It  is^  quite  evident  that  the  high  water 
mark  in  egg  prices  is  past  history  as  far 
as  this  season  is  concerned.  The  egg 
market  is  experiencing  quite  a  slump. 
Some  of  the  wholesalers  report  fairly 
satisfactory  clearances,  others  are  shad¬ 
ing  prices  to  get  stock  moving.  At  the 
present  time  the  market  is  very  unset¬ 
tled.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  is  going  to 
happen.  It  is  our  opinion  tliat  farmers 
should  think  twice  before  they  ship 
these  days.  '  If  it  is  at  all  possible  to  get 
radio  reports,  we  strongly  advise  it. 
When  you  get  these  radio  reports  com¬ 
pare  the  egg  prices  in  the  city  closely 
with  country  prices.  Do  not  use  the 
highest  city  quotations.  It  is  doubtful 
if  you  will  get  them.  It  may  be  that  you 
will  find  after  you  have  deducted  trans¬ 
portation  and  commission  costs  that  you 
will  be  just  as  far  ahead  if  5’ou  sold  lo¬ 
cally.  Of  course,  each  individual  pro¬ 
ducer  has  a  different  situation  to  contend 
with.  A  man  that  has  nothing  but  chalk 
white  eggs  and  knows  how  to  grade 
well,  will  profit  by  selling  in  the  city  no 
doubt.  It  may  be  that  mixed  colors 
may  be  sold  to  greater  advantage  local¬ 
ly.  We  know  for  a  fact  during  the  past 
week  or  so  some  producers  could  have 
sold  locally  at  a  higher  price  than  they 
could  have  received  in  New  York  City. 
Country  prices  were  58  to  60c,  while 
the  very  fanciest  eggs  coming  into  New 
York  were  only  bringing  62c. 


During  the  past  week  brown  eggs 
were  selling  way  above  nearby  whites, 
but  this  condition  lasted  only  a  day  or 
so.  Prices  have  been  held  up  some¬ 
what  artificially  due  to  the  ice  in  the 
Hudson  River  which  made  it  practical¬ 
ly  impossible  to  transfer  arrivals  in  the 
New  Jersey  terminals  to  the  New  York 
markets.  As  soon  as  the  traffic  was  re¬ 
sumed  prices  slid  back  to  the  normal 
state.  The  fanciest  nearby  hennery 
whites  closely  selected  are  worth  from 
59  to  60c.  Lower  grades  from  firsts  to 
average  extras  are  bringing  troni  56  to 
58)4c.  Gathered  whites  are  worth  any¬ 
where  from  54  to  57)4c.  Pullets  are 
bringing  from  53  to  55c.  Fancy  brown 
eggs  have  dropped  almost  5  to  8c  a 
dozen  during  the  past  week.  The  very 
fanciest  are  worth  58c. 

POULTRY  MARKET  OFF 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been 
having  a  great  time  of  it  during  the  past 
week.  Many  factors  have  been  working 
against  it.  A  week  ago  (January  28th) 
live  poultry  was  much  in  demand,  es¬ 
pecially  live  fowls.  By  the  following 
Saturday,  the  market  was  all  cluttered 
up  with  stuff.  Arrivals  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  terminals  across  the  river  from  New 
York  city  had  a  hard  time  making  clear¬ 
ances,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ice  m  the 
Hudson  knocked  shipping  completely 
off  its  feet.  At  the  same  time  consump¬ 
tion  seemed  to  work  backw’ard  w’ith  the 
result  that  these  two  forces  met  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  weak  market.  Prices  declin¬ 
ed  considerably.  However,  as  we  go  to 
press  (February  5)  a  shortage  again 
has  developed  and  prices  have  taken  a 
stronger  tone.^  Even  at  this  writing 
transportation  is  pretty  well  crippled  up¬ 
state  and  therefore  shipments  have  been 
not  at  all  regular  into  the  city.  Fancy 
fowls  are  worth  32c  with  Leghorns  2 
or  3  cents  lower.  The  market  is  pretty 
good  on  chickens.  Fancy  yellow  skin¬ 
ned  smooth  leg  fowls  bringing  from  32 
to  35c,  while  average  runs  are  bringing 
from  28  to  30c.  Nearby  ducks  are 
worth  33  to  35c.  Long  Island  spring 
ducks  are  bringing  35c. 

Use  One-Way  Coops 

The  quarantine  established  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  is  still  in  effect  and  being 
vigorously  enforced.  Express  com¬ 
panies  are  refusing  to  accept  any  coops 
for  shipmen):  out  of  New  York  City. 
Many  shippers  have  failed  to  realize  the 
importance  of  this  and  as  a  result  ex¬ 
pensive  wire  coops  are  piled  high  in  the 
streets  of  the  West  Washington  market. 
Ultimately  these  may  have  to  be  des¬ 
troyed  and  all  wnll  be  included  in  the 
destruction.  This  is  going  to  cost  poul¬ 
try  shippers  a  lot  of  money  so  we  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  makeshift' equipment  for 
the  time  being.  Perhaps  these  expens- 
ive_  coops  may  be  salvaged  if  properly 
disinfected  and  certified  but  no  provis¬ 
ions  have  been  made  for  this  as  yet  by 
the  city  or  state.  Use  one-way  coops. 

POTATO  PRICES  TURN  UPWARD 

Potato  prices  have  taken  a  decided 
jump  during  the  past  w’eek.  States  are 
now  quoted  at  $2.50  per  150-pound  sack 
while  Maines  are  bringing  $2.75.  Un- 
fortupately  very  few  farmers  are  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  ad¬ 
vance.  Those  who  are  lucky  enough 
to^  belong  to  an  association  that  main¬ 
tains  storage  cellars  at  track  side  or 
grow  enough  potatoes  to  support  a  track 
side  cellar,  can  take  advantage  of  the 
situation.  Even  these  fortunately  locat¬ 
ed  men  may  find  difficulty  in  loading  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  temperatures  are  so 
extremely  low  that  potatoes  would  freeze 
w’hile  being  loaded.  Canton,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
ports  40  degrees  below  zero  and  Malone 
sends  in  reports  of  50  below.  You  can’t 
load  potatoes  at  those  temperatures  and 
prevent  them  from  freezing.  On  top  of 
that,  the  extremely  high  snows  up  state 
have  made  freight  traffic  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult.  Those  fellows  who  have  to  haul 
their  potatoes  from  the  farm  to  the  car 
are  absolutely  up  against  it.  Here  we 
have  a  market  that  has  suddenly  taken 
a  boost  and  we  cannot  do  anything  with 
it.  Our  advice  to  growers  who  are  able 
to  confirm,  is  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  because  as  soon  as  this 
cold  spell  breaks  and  roads  open  we  are 


going  to  see  a  husky  flood  of  potatoet 
start  cityward. 

HAY  TRENDS  UPWARD  1 

Prices  are  looking  upward  in  the  hay 
market.  Following  the  snow  storm  last 
week  that  knocked  trucking  off  its  feet 
once  more,  the  hay  market  slumped 
^®wn  completely.  Prices  eased  off  to 
$26  on  No.  1  timothy.  As  we  go  to 
press  they  have  improved  about  $1  and 
it  looks  as  though  it  is  going  to  go  high¬ 
er.  This  advance  has  not  yet  been  felt 
in  Brooklyn. 

BEAN  MARKET  QUIET 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  bean 
market  has  had  a  trend  that  has  gener* 
ally  been  upward  but  it  looks  now  as 
though  Jhe  advance  has  stopped  for  the 
tirne  being  at  least.  Prices  are  practi- 
^lly  the  same  as  they  were  last  week. 
Pea  beans  are  bringing  $7.25  for  the 
choicest  marks.  Common  marks  of  red 
kidneys  are  a  little  bit  better  than  they 
were  last  week,  while  the  fanciest  goods 
are  ^not  quite  as  high.  White  kidneys 
are  just  the  same  as  they  were  last  week, 
ranging  from  $9.25  to  $9.75  which  is 
also  true  of  marrows  running  from  $9 
to  $10.25. 

VEAL  PRICES  ADVANCE 

Live  calves  and  country  dressed  veal 
prices  have  advanced  materially  during 
the  past  week.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  the  severe  storm  that  visited  terri¬ 
tory  on  the  29th  had  the  effect  of  boost¬ 
ing  the  calf  market.  Choice  live  veals  are 
bringing  from  $17.50  to  18  per  hundred. 
Most  sales  however,  range  anywhere 
from  $15  to  17.50.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  during  the  past  couple  of  weeks, 
calves  had  to  be  real  fancy  to  bring  $16. 

Country  dressed  veal  is  somewhat 
scarce.  Wintery  weather  has  curtailed 
shipments.  While  the  demand  is  not 
very  active  receipts  are  so  limited  that 
dealers  are  cleaning  up  stocks  very 
closely  in  spite  of  advanced  prices. 
Choice  country  dressed  veal  calves  are 
bringing  from  21  to  22c  while  stock  that 
Is,  good  to  prime  is  worth  from  18  to 
20c.  Common  to  fair  marks  are  bring¬ 
ing  from  13  to  16c.  '  Even  small  car¬ 
casses  are  worth  from  12  to  14c. 

Live  lambs  have  shared  in  the  ad- 
vancenn  the  meat  market  so  that  prime 
marks  are  worth  $19  a  hundred  while 
fair  to  good  stock  is  bringing  from  $17 
to  18.75.  Common  to  medium  lambs  are 
worth  from  $14  to  $16.75. 

Prime  ewes  are  worth  from  $9  to  10 
per  cwt,  while  common  to  good  stuff  is 
bringing  anywhere  from  $5  to  9. 

Hogs  have  followed  suit  with  the  rest 
of  the  live  stock  market  and  advanced  to 
$11  to  11.50  a  hundred  from  light  to 
mediums,  while  heavy  hogs  are  worth 
anywhere  from  $8  to  $9. 


If  you  have  Car  Load  Shipments  of 

Hay  or  Potatoes 

to  dispose  of,  communicate  with 

W.  D.  POWER  &  CO. 

601  West  33rd  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

REFERENCE  THIS  PAPER 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Cash  for  Old  Bags 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
PAY  THE  FKEIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Ref¬ 
erence  Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO^  Inc. 

652  CLINTON  ST.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

155  Acre  Farm  $3300  With 
1  1  Cattle,  Furniture,  Team 

Poultry,  ho&s,  implements,  hay,  grain,  fruit,  regetables 
Included;  good  markets;  broad  lerel  fields,  stream-watered 
woodland:  good  90-ft.  basement  barn.  Ice,  poultry  houses. 
Unable  operate,  only  $3,300,  for  quick  sale,  about  one-tbird 
cash.  Picture  attractlye  8 -room  house  and  details  pg. 
6  big  Illus.  Bargain  Catalog.  Free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  150B  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Unadilla  Silos  Protect  your  com 
and  your  investment  as  well. 
They  successfully  resist  severe 
weather  conditions  and  pay  their 
cost  many  times  over  in  real 
service  and  the  high  value  suc¬ 
culent  feeds  they  give  you,  year 
after  year. 

In  addition,  they  protect  you 
from  danger.  The  permanent 
safety  ladder,  formed  by  the  door 
fasteners,  is  convenient  and  se¬ 
cure.  Hoops  are  easily  adjusted 
from  this  ladder— no  risky  adjust¬ 
ing  from  easy  slipping  ladders. 

_  The  whole  front  is  a  masterpiece  of 
silo  construction — in  convenience, 
time  and  work  saving  features,  and 
continual,  trouble-free  service.  It 
comes  to  you  wholly  assembled— 
ready  to  set  up. 

These  features,  plus  great  strength 
and  long,  storm-defying  life  ere  some 
of  the  reasons  why  most  dairy  owners 
in  the  east  prefer  the  Unadilla. 

All  the  reasons — important  to  you 
—are  fully  covered  in  our 

Big  Ilhistrated  Catalog 

Send  for  it! 

Right  now  we  are  offering  liberal 
discounts  for  early  orders  and  cash. 

Easy  Payments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Bo:  JS  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


'■Ill  I 


The  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Slave 

-  IS  THE 

HUNDRED  YEAR  SILO 


Our  Special  Offer 
for  orders  before 
April  1st 

is  one  you  can’t 
afford  to  miss. 

Write  today  giv¬ 
ing-  size  needed. 

Without  obligat¬ 
ing  you  in  any 
way  we  will  make 
you  an  offer  which 
will  surj>rise  you. 


IIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

LEROY,  NEW  YORK 
Good  Territory  Open  for  Agents 


Size 


Jhne^icem. 

SEPARATOR 

Ne-Wj  I.O-W,  Easy-Pay- 
Plan.  Full  year  to  pay. 

I  30  Unmatched  for  skimming, 

*P  V 1  a  1  1  *!3sy  turning  and  cleaning. 
1  *  On  our  money-back- offer, 

r  Shipped  from  stock  nearest  you 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  lou>  prices, 
'  AMSEIICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
,Ek}S20-A  -  Baiistoridge,  N.  y. 


Barn  Equipment  For  Sale 

Seven  Calf  Pens  Five  Box  Stalls 
Two  Stallion  Stalls,  nearly  new 

Onc-ha!{  price.  Retiring  from  all  farm  operations. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 


EfilFIBE 

WAGONS 
STEEL  WHEELS 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 
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mMli;W£AR:HORE  Harass 


Farmers  Want  trespass  Law  with  Teeth  In  It 

Farmers  of  New  jersey  are  up  in  vice-president.  Dr.  Frank  App  of  Bridge- 
arms  over  the  trespass  problem.  N.  J.,  and  Direeteii  of  Field  Organiza- 
Conditions  have  been  getting  steadily  ^^n  for  the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
worse  during  the  past  few  years  and  it  jowers,  National  ct^perative  sales  ser- 
-  r  4,  4  1  4  J  4  vice,  was  re-elected  Treasurer  and  Aliss 

IS  felt  that  present  laws  are  not  adequate  Claire  E.  Garretson  of  Belle  Mead,  N.  J., 

to  meet  the  situation.  As  a  result  of  ^as  re-elected  Assistant  Treasurer.  Trus- 
the  agitation  for  stricter  enforcement  of  tees  for  1925  were  re-elected  as  follows: 
trespass  law’,  organized  farmers  in  New  Edward  E.  Logan  of  Mt.  Holh’,  N.  J. ; 
Jerse}’  have  come  out  flatly  for  legisla-  H.  Whiton  of  Neshanic.  N.  J. ;  and 

tion  that  -will  practically  make  every  Marlton,  N.  J.  Dr. 

farmer  a  police  officer  on  his  own  land.  .  State  Legisla- 

T  ,.1  J  -r  r  c  J  4  .  f^'ve  Gommittee  and  Mr.  Barton  Chairmati 

In  other  words  it  a  farmer  finds  tres-  Committee  and  President  of 

passers  on  his  land  he  will  have_  the  jersey  Fruit  Growers’  Cooperative  As- 
po-wer  of  arrest.  Just  how  far  this  is  sociation. 
going  to  be  of  any  material  benefit  in 
relieving  the  situation,  remains  to  be 
seen. 


Tractor  School  for  New  Jersey 
Farmers 

E W  JERSEY  State  College  of  Agrl- 
^  culture  at  New  Brunswick  announces 


The  farmers  are  on  the  right  track. 

They  do  need  trespass  laws  that  are 
more  severe.  Land  that  is  posted  -with 
“no  trespass”  signs  at  short  intervals  that  from  March  2  to  March  7  inclusive 
should  be  free  from  molestation.  Wlien  ^ene- 

a  farmer  finds  trespassers  on  his  land 

he  sliotild  be  position  to  get  justice,  course  is  to  assist  farmers  own 
The  thing  of  it  is  we  must  see  that  jus-  tractors  in  the  operation  of  their  machines 
tice  is  carried  out.  Only  too  often  do  in  a  fnore  profitable  manner.  It  is  a  real 
we  hear  of  trespassers  guilty  of  wilful  practical  course  and  the  college  authori- 
destruction  of  property  who  are  relea?-  ties  advise  those  farmers  who  contemplate 
ed  for  lack  of  evidence.  Merely  mak-  attending  to  bring  their  overalls. 


ing  a  farmer  a  “cop”  will  not  do  it  all. 
V/ c  have  got  to  have  cooperation  all 
along  the  line. 


Howard  Hancock  Heads  Farm 
Federation 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Jairu- 
ary  13  and  14,  Howard  Hancock  of  Bridge- 


Additional  Short  Courses 

Additional  short  courses  are  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  college.  During  the  week  of 
February  23  to  28  there  will  be  given  short 
courses  in  diary  and  stock  feeding,  milk 
testing  and  poultry  feeding. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  any  of  these 
subjects  should  write  to  J.  L.  Helyar,  di¬ 
rector  of  Short  Courses,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

*  *  ♦ 

_  _  _  Hunterdon  County — Since  the  first  of 

toil,  Cumberland.  N.  J.,  was  elected  Pres^-  year  we  have  had  three  pretty  severe 
dent  for  the  coming  year,  succeeding  H.  _E.  snow  storms  so  that  about  all  farmers 
Taylor  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  President  of  tiie  can  do  is  to  take  care  of  their  stock.  No 
organization  for  five  years.  Mr.  Hancock,  manure  is  being  hauled  out  as  the  snow 
well  knowTi  in  state  and  national  Farm  is  too  deep.  Some  fine  ice  has  been 
Bureau  circles,  is  Overseer  of  the  New  harvested.  Butchering  is  about  all  done. 
Jersey  State  Grange  and.  Master  of  the  Fat  hogs  are '  scarce  this  year.  Soft 
Cumberland  County  Pomona  Grange.  _  corn  lacked  tlie  power  to  fatten  them 
Mr.  Taylor,  whose  active  work  as  Presi-  well.  Dairy  products  are  low  in  prices 
dent  in  recent  years  has  done  much  to  build  and  feeds  are  high  with  the  result  that 
up  the  prestige  of  the  state  organization,  farmers  do  not  get  much  for  their  labor, 
was  elected  honorary  member  of  the  Fed-  Wheat  is  $1.90,  corn  $1.25,  oats  60c,  hay 
eration  Executive  Committee.  _  $14  to  $15,  eggs  60c  a  dozen.  Cows  have 

D.  J.  Perrine  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  dropped  off  in  prices.  Barn  sales  are 
Executive  Committee  Member,  was  elected  being  held  every  day. — J.  R.  F. 

Pennsylvania  Has  Its  Biggest  Farm  Products  Show 


Loyr  steel  wheels  (plain  or  grooved  rride 
tires)  make  loading  and  hauling  easier. 
Steel  Wheels  to  ht  any  axle;  <»iTy  any 
load.  Make  any  wagon  good  as  new. 
CUDISC  Reduced  prices  Catalog  Free 
llnlrini>Mfs.Co.,Bos37S  Qiiincy,lil> 


J.  N. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Farm  Products 
Show  was  held  in  Harrisburg  from 
January  19  to  23  with  the  largest  attend¬ 
ance  and  exhibits  of  any.  All  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  held  meetings  and  elected  offi¬ 
cers  and  an  effqrt  is  being  made  to  unite 
some  of  the  purchasing  organizations  into 
a  large  one  in  order  to  buy  to  a  better 
advantage. 

The  State  Council  of  Agricultural  Asso¬ 
ciations  is  trying  to  secure  such  legislation 
as  will  help  farmers  in  the  twenty-four 
different  organizations  or  associations  rep¬ 
resented.  Monday  evening  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Willits  presided  at  the  opening 
session  when  medals  were  awarded  to  pupils 
in  vocational  high  schools  for  projects  in 
1924.  Morris  L.  Clark  told  of  the  Giant 
Power  Survey  to  electrify  farm  buildings. 
Governor  Pinchot  and  L.  J.  Taber  of  the 
National  Grange,  both  spoke  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.  ' 

Warn  Against  European  Clover  Seed 

Every  day  sessions  were  held  to  discuss 
better  methods  in  production,  and  in  mar¬ 
keting  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  and  products 
to  suit  each  one’s  line  of  production.  That 
farmers  are  awake  to  their  work  is  evident 
from  the  attention  given  to  the  speakers. 
John  R.  Hutchison  of  Blakesburg,  Va., 
discussed  cooperative  selling  as  it  had  been 
done  by  the  potato  and  tobacco  growers  in 
his  state,  to  their  advantage.  Professor 
J.  F.  Coy  of  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  spoke  on  seed  service  in  which  he 
warned  farmers  against  buying  clover  and 
alfalfa  seed  imported  from  southern  Europe 
as  it  will  not  stand  our  winters.  The  new 
seed  law  of  Pennsylvania  w’as  discussed  by 
Dr.  E.  M.  Cress  of  Flarrisburg. 
Tuberculosis  in  cattle  was  thoroughly 


Clover 

discussed  by  dairymen  in  their  sessions  and 
they  would  need  $2,000,000  to  stamp  out 
this  disease  in  the  state.  The  vocational 
high  schools  were  well  represented  in  the 
stock  and  corn  judging  contests. 

The  J.  Q.  A.  Rutherford  farm  east  of 
Harrisburg  showed  how  an  electrical 
equipped  farm  can  save  labor  in  doing 
things  on  farms. 

Will  Soon  Need  Better  Quarters 

The  fact  that  the  fine  exhibit  of  hogs 
were  in  one  building,  the  cattle  in  a  second 
corn  in  a  third  and  apples  and  potatoes  in 
a  fourth,  show  the  need  of  suitable  grounds 
and  buildings  for  this  show  which  is  get¬ 
ting  bigger  and  better  each  year.  A  large 
number  of  breeds  of  hogs  were  on  exhi¬ 
bition  of  some  of  the  best  blood  of  differ¬ 
ent  breeds.  These  consigned  hogs  were 
sold  at  auction  on  different  days  and  were 
bought  by  breeders  at  prices  ranging  from 
$30  to  $125.  This  was  a  good  chance  for 
fanners  to  buy  good  foundation  stock 
worth  the  money.  There  was  one  exhibit 
of  a  Chester  White  litter  of  15  pigs  which 
produced  3461  pounds  of  pork  in  six 
months. 

The  Ayrshire  was  the  only  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  on  exhibit  but  they  were  good  ones. 

The  displays  of  apples  were  fine  and  so 
were  those  of  potatoes,  both  of  which 
showed  the  results  of  proper  spraying.  The 
machinery  for  spraying  shows  that  manu¬ 
facturers  are  ready  and  able  to  furnish  the 
equipment  needed  to  do  the  work,  as  well 
as  to  furnish  the  right  materials  to  fight 
pests  and  diseases. 

That  the  bee  industry  in  the  state  is  in 
a  better  condition  is  shown  by  the  splendid 
display  of  wax  and  honey  in  different 
Continued  bn  Opposite  Page 


*7  take  your  u-ord  for 
it  if  not  then  convinced 
•^simply  return  har^ 
aets  at  my  expense.'' 
John  C  NichoiSf  Pro. 


Down  if  You  De- 
I  cide  to  Keep  It; 

Balance  on  Eiasy 
Monthly  Pa3nmente 

Just  do  me  the  facor  of  senJihg  your  name  at  once. 

1  want  >*00  to  get  my  big  free  book  which  tclh  t!»e 
mteresttng  story  of  this  strongest  harness  made.  Sec 
how  I've  entirely  clnninatcd  rubbing  and  see4.awmg 
between  leather  and  metal.  Doubled  life  right  herd 

Learn  Ivsw  short -snubbing  of  Icadier  under  buckle  _ 

edges  or  around  narrow  metal  marts  costs  you  money  5  , 

m  breakdowns  and  bee  bow  i  overcome  oiUm  been  squcc-od 

this  —  how  I  learned  this  priceless  harness  secret  out.  Icmnu  the  strap 
from  a  pail  handle.  I  believe  you  owe  if  to  )a>ur  clack.  Like  carrying 
pocketbo(>k  to  post  j'oursclf.  All  I  ask  c  that  you  pailwithxvuchandle. 
test  Wcar-Morc  supenonry  severtiy  and  thorough* 
ly,  at  my  nsk  and  expense.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  tt!  Tl 
write  me  today  for  book  and  new  reduced 
JOHN  C,  NICHOLS,  President  r 

lOILNCMCHOLS  CO.  Em  >•»»  r  . . 


No  Short-  /r 
/Snubbing  Hert 

''^Scc  how  patented  WeaR'MorI 
f  buckle  lets  strap  pull  apmst  1% 
f  broad  surface,  well  protected  hkj 
your  hand  on  the  large.  comfortaM*' 

round  handle  on  tv'll  hjjJ 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes 


A.  L,  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams,  N,  T., 
discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint 
without  the  use  of  oik  He  named  it  Powdrpalnt.  It 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  ii 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  da 
proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for  outside  or  inside  paiiitine. 
It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint.  It  adhera 
to  any  siuface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  loola 
like  oil  paint  and  co.sts  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Slauufacturers,  134  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  package  will  be  mailed  ti 
you,  also  color  card  and  full  information  showing  you  hof 
you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.  V-flte  today. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  ref«* 
enees.  Best  results.  Prompt* 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
644  G  Street.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


STOP! 

LOOK! 


READ! 


AND  SAVE  SEVENTY-FIVE  CTS 

Your  choice  of  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bargains  with  American 
Agriculturist. 


American  Agriculturist 
Peoples  Home  Journal 


:,  $1,004  $1. 
,  $1.0oJsa> 


25 

save  75c 


American  Agriculturist,  $1.0C4  $1.25 
McCall's  Magazine  ....  $1.0oJ  save  75c 


American  Agriculturist,  $1.0Cl$1.25 
Today’s  Housewife  ...  $1 .00  )  save  75c 


American  Agriculturist,  $1.0C'|  $1.25 
American  Poultry  ^ 

Advocate  .  $1.00j  save  75c 


American  Agriculturist  $1.00)  $1.25 


Farm  Mechanics 


.?1 


.001 
.00  j 


save  75c 


American  Agriculturist  $1.00'^  $1.25 
American  Needlewoman  .50 
People’s  Popular  Monthly  .25 
Good  Stories  . . 25-^  save  75c 


Mark  Club  you  select  and  pin 
money  or  money  order  at  our  risk 
to  this  coupon — F-14-25. 

American  Agriculturist, 

463  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 

]N aiiie  ••*•••  *_*.•  *  •  *.*  *.*.*.*.*  *  *  *  * 


Address 


American  Agriculturist,  February  14,  1925 
shapes  and  the  improved  hives  for  housing 
Jjees.  The  displays  of  eggs  in  all  classes 
was  very  large  and  the  methods  of  caring 
for  an  dshipping  eggs  to  save  loss  was 
well  illustrated  by  crates  and  fillers  on 
exhibition. 

No  Poultry  Exhibit  This  Year 

No  chickens  were  shown  this  year,  but 
hen  fruit  was  shown  in  two  different  build¬ 
ings.  The  game  and  forestry  departments 
showed  how  their  work  is  counting  in  in¬ 
creased  game  and  forest  trees.  Two  deer, 
two  wild  cats,  porcupines,  rabbits,  squir¬ 
rels,  raccoons  and  pheasants  on  exhibition 
were  new  features  and  they  attracted  near¬ 
ly  every  one,  especially  children.  The 
Health  and  Educational  booths  were  very 
interesting  and  instructive  both  of  which 
are  helping  to  lower  the  death  rate  in  our 
state  by  proper  food,  care,  clothing  and 
water  with  the  increased  use  of  milk  for 
cliildren. 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Work  a  Feature 

Work  done  in  wood,  iron  and  in  rope 
by  boys  and  clothing  made  by  girls  in  voca¬ 
tional  schools  speak  loudly  for  more 
schools  teaching  the  growing  youth  how 
to  work  and  in  making  articles  which  are 
of  use. 

This  state  in  parts  has  very  few  sheep, 
yet  the  large  exhibit  of  wool  is  evidence 
enough  that  we  are  producing  sheep  and 
wool  in  parts  of  the  state  at  least.  The 
usual  amount  of  small  grain  was  shown, 
but  the  large  display  of  good"  corn  exceed¬ 
ed  that  of  last  year  in  quantity  at  least 
and  it  looked  as  though  there  is  some 
good  seed  corn  in  sections  of  the  state 
which  will  be  needed  where  corn  did  not 
mature. 

Exhibits  of  machinery,  feeds  and  ferti¬ 
lizers  were  as  full  and  complete  as  ever, 
with  a  larger  display  of  nursery_  stock. 
This  show  has  grown  to  such  a  size  and 
importance  and  it  attracts  so  many  people 
that  it  should  have  grounds  and  buildings 
centrally  located  for  such  a  show  or  fair 
as  this  Keystone  state  can  plan,  something 
like  our  neighbor  state,  New  York,  has. 
The  managers  of  this  show  deserve  great 
credit  for  this  successful  show  just 
closed. — J.  N.  Glover. 


'American  Agriculturist  Cross 
Word  Puzzle  No.  12 

The  last  puzzle  of  the  series!  But 
cheer  up,  cross  word  puzzle  fans,  a 
new  one  begins  next  week!  There  will 
not  be  the  lapse  of  even  one  number  be¬ 
tween  the  series,  for  the  answer  to  our 
question  “shall  we  run  more?”  has  been 
a  unanimous  yes. 

This  one  will  especially  appeal  to  dog 
lovers,  for  small  dogs,  large  dogs,  fat 
dogs  and  lean  dogs,  are  included  on  the 
list.  They  are  all  canines  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  average  person  and  jt 
should  not  be  difficult  to  discover  their 


names. 


1  Unclose 
5  A  unit 
8  Membraneous 
pouch 

12  A  girl’s  name 

13  By 

14  Article  of  foot¬ 

wear 

15  Eternity 

16  Less 

18  Beverage 

19  By;  near 

20  Baby’s  name  for 

father 

22  Happy 

23  Kind  of  ship 

25  Note  of  the  scale 

26  Used  to  drink 

from 

28  Suffix  forming 
comparative  de- 
»  gree 

[  SOLUTION  O 


OSS 

30  Pertaining  to 

punishment  rt/y 
33  To  the  rear 
35  Thirsty 

37  Toward 

38  A  tenacious  dog 

40  An  exclamation 

41  Vision 

42  Preposition  mean-- 

ing  below;  under 

43  A  dog  associated 

with  King 
Charles 

46  Part  of  the  face 

49  Doctor  of  Dental 

Surgery  (abbr) 

50  A  decorative  plant 

53  Finish 

54  Negative 

55  Belonging  to  me 

56  Secreted 


PUZZLE  11  '  -3 
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RnfS 

Sliod” 


For  service— day  in  and  day  out— 
toere  is  no  better  boot  made  than 
Ruff  Shod’\  Comfortable  because  it 
fits  —  Satisfactory  because  it  wears. 
Wears  and  fits  because  made  on 
Converse  “foot-shape”  last.  No  break 
at  instep— no  shucking  up  and  down 
at  the  heel.  Extension  sole  and  “Stub* 
\  gard”  toe  prevent  snagging  or 
^  scuffing.  Don’t  accept  a  substi* 
^  tute.  You  know  the  best  costs 
less  in  the  long  run.  jfasist  A 
on  “Ruff  Shod".  W. 


BIC 


LINE 


FOOTWEAR 


**  Something  jus^ 
as  gooei”  can’t  he 
sold  for  any  less! 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co. 

Boston  Clucago  Now  York 


Fae 

For  ge^neral  farm  V7ork,  winter  or  summer,  this  all  rubber 
shoe  has  no  equal.  Wool  lined,  warm  and  absolutely 
waterproof.  Comfortable  and  gives  the  long  service  all 
famous  for.  Only  the  genuine  has  the 
White  Top  Band  and  Big  “C”  on  the  tough  White  Tire  Sole. 


ILook  for  the  White 
Top  Band  and  the 
Big  “  C"  on  the 
White  Tire  Sole 
—  your  protection 
against  imitations! 

Ask  Your 
Beal®a* 

Find  out  also,  about  the 
other  Big  “C”  Line  leaders, 
the  “Nebraska”  all  rub¬ 
ber  overshoe,  the  “Water¬ 
shed”  cloth  top  overshoe, 
the  “Warmfut”  gaiter  and 
“Caboose”  work  rubber. 

Rubber  footwear  for  the 
women  folks,  too,  and  for 
the  youngsters.  If  your 
dealer  is  out  of  the  shoes 
you  want  he  will  quickly 
get  them  from  our  neeu:- 
est  office. 

Write  for  circular  and 
give  dealer's  name. 


Facrory— Malden, 

PMladelnhia  Syrpciii.<5<f» 


DOWN 

1  Poem  9  An  exclamation 

2  A  French  dog  10  A  dog  that  tends 

3  Eagle  sheep 

4  A  Western  Con-  11  Preceive 

tinent  (abbr)  16  Unit  of  length 

5  Open  (poet)  (abbr) 

6  A  large,  shaggy  17  A  thoroughfare 

dog  (abbr) 

7  Before  19  Sum  up 

8  Steamship  (abbr)  21  A  man’s  name 


(shortened) 

£2  A  large  dog 
24  A  fleet  dog 

26  Myself 

27  A  -Southern  State 

(abbr) 

29  Pronoun 

30  Stout 

31  Unbound 

32  Advertisement 
34  Because 

36  Rodent 


38  Low;  common 

39  An  outdoor  game 

44  Confusion 

45  A  theory  or  sys¬ 

tem 

47  Upon 

48  A  Western  state 

(abbr) 

51  An  interjection 

52  A  New  England 
State  (abbr) 


Hello ! 

Boys  and  Girls 


How  would  you  like  to  earn  for 
yourself  a  THERMOS  LUNCH 
KIT? 

These  are  COLD  days  and  a  cup 
of  hot  soup  or  cocoa  ought  to  taste 
mighty  good  at  school. 

The  THERMOS  LUNCH  KIT 
consists  of  an  enameled  black  box 
and  a  genuine  “Thermos”  bottle, 
one  pint  size.  The  bottle  has  a  cup 
cap.  The  box  has  ample  room  for 
a  generous  size  lunch. 

Write  me  a  letter  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  you  can  get  a  THERMOS 
LUNCH  KIT  at  no  cost  to  you. 

A.  CONWAY,  I 

%  American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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is  about  the  most  economical 
package  of  building  material  you 
can  buy,  for  it  takes  only  1  part  of 
ALPHA  CEMENT  to  2  to  2^ 
parts  of  sand  and  4  to  5  parts  of 
stone  or  gravel  to  make  the  most 
substantial  and  permanent  home, 
yard,  farm  or  business-place  im¬ 
provements. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadeliihia  Baltimore  Pittsburgh 
Ironton,  Ohio  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  St.  Louis 


man 


DOWN 

/  Sfoor  request  to  try 
engine  is  all  we  ask. 

Yen  do  not  send  a  -peimy  down — yon  try 
yonr  ennne  first.  After  yon  have  tried  your  OT- 
TAWi..  Enfeiae  right  at  yourowii  ork  for  THIRTY 
DAYS,  send  ns  the  small  payment  o.  ^.96  e  month. 
SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU. 


mrmM 


MOilTHlY  Sr.allest  monthly  pey- 
*  ‘*^»**«*^*  mciit  ever  made  on  r. 
tW  H-P.enaine— oth9rsixe32Mto22H-P.acpropcr-  J 
ti^aliy  low  monthly  payments — a  whole  year  to  pE.7 
ii  you  wan:.  No  interest;  noC.O.  D.;  no  tiresome 
red  tape.  Use  kerosene  or  gasoline  without  chant¬ 
ing  New  patented  Venturi  makf  s  starting  easier. 
Throttling  governor.  WTCO  Magneto  ignition.  J 
Send  your  name 
B'llCk  ISvvn  and  address  on  a 
post  card  for  new  OTTAWA  Catalog. 

Get  this  bodk  before  you  test  any 
eagine.  Find  out  about  this  trial 
offirnow.  WRITE  TODAY. 

H.  C.  OVESMaN,  President 

Ottawa  MSg.  Company 

Desk  I050-E  Masee  Bitg., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


&PI  AWT^  LiOwe.st  Prices.  PIighe.sl 
iLHiliU  quality.  P’ruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees,  Vines  and  Bushes.  Big 
supply  of  Peach  Trees;  Barberry.  Priyet, 
Asparagus.  Ilhubarb,  etc.  Sold  direct  at 
pycatly  reduced  prices.  Write  for  special 
price  list. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  25.  Westminster,  Md. 


% 

1 
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2251 


Uoet  valoable  Book 
ever  published  OD 
land  clcariiur. 

pases.  illnatrotoo  ,  .  _ 

In  colors,  written  br  men  who  hare  mado 
land  clearinBprofitable.  Don't  pay  taxes  oo 
Idle  land.  LAND  CLFJARER'SGUIDE  tells 
bow  to  clear  easy — cheap— fast — and  which 
method  to  U30.  Free  to 

STUSf? 
PULLER 

»  has  proved  best  on  taooaands  of  acres.  Works  on  won¬ 
der^!  levcrase  principlo— mvea  you  pmhn*  Btren{?th  of 
692  men.  You,  alone,  without  extra  help.^n  pull  biff 
touch  stumps— quick,  easy,  and  cheap.  New  mMcla 
hBvolatoatfcnprovements.  Fnces  reduced.  Easy 
terms— bis?  discount  to  demonstrators  dur» 
\30  Inff  next  80  days.  Write  for  our  ♦Jj 

\dayTr5ai^'*^JftoAr  and  F&EE  book— TODAY. 

3  year 
[  Guarenteo 


Kk^li^One-Mai! 


»  .vr-  Lad  St. 

eAl.HiS’StinCo.  Fscanaba.  MiA. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 
Famous  Everywhere 
because  one  man  can  operate  without  help 
of  any  kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Healer 
increases  capacity  40  per  cent;  uses  all 
waste  heat.  Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees 

SPROUL  MFG,  CO. 

Delevan,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Looking  The  Tools  Over 

A  Good  Time  to  Prepare  for  the  Spring  Rush 


Now  that  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
the  busy  season  -with  the  farmer  is 
about  over  somethings  are  apt  to  be  over¬ 
looked  or  forgotten  when,  if  attended  to 
at  the  proper  time  might  save  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  inconvenience  during  the 
busy  season. 

Particularly  is  this  so  in  regard  to  the 
care  of  machinery,  for  running  a  ma¬ 
chine  into  the  shed  or  a  fence  corner  in 
the  fall,  without  going  over  it  thorough¬ 
ly  to  learn  what  repairs  are  necessary 
before  it  is  in  condition  to  use  again  is 
laying  up  trouble  for  a  busy  season.  In 
the  busy  rush  of  spring’s  work,  when 
every  moment  counts  and  farmers  are 
crowded  with  so  many  different  jobs,  a 
trip  to  town  must  he  made  for  some 
special  holt  or  a  casting  and  repairs 
made  at  that  time  are  not  only  expens¬ 
ive  but  to  the  cost  of  the  parts  required 
should  he  added  the  value  of  the  time 
consumed  in  procuring  them. 


to  build  a  good  substantial  sited, 
er-cn  at  the  present  cost  of  lumber 
and  labor,  it  surely  will  pay  good  divi¬ 
dends  In  the  long  run,  and  also  gives 
one  more  prestige  in  the  community 
by  good  big  odds. — C.  L.  Stiles,  New 
York. 


/ 
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It  is  time  well  spent  for  any  farmer 
to  go  over  each  machine  carefully  as  he 
puts  it  awaj'  in  the  fall  and  make  a 
memoranda  of  all  necessary  repairs  and 
parts  needed  and  to  see  to  it  that  these 
articles  are  on  hand  long  before  they 
are  actually  needed.  This  will  invaria¬ 
bly  not  only  save  much  valuable  time 
but  will  result  in  increasing  the  time 
that  can  be  put  in  on  the  field  work. 

Besides  adding  years  to  the  life  of 
the  machine,  a  man  is  Inore  apt  to  take 
a  little  more  time  to  do  the  job  thor¬ 
oughly  and  well  if  he  is  not  rushed  by 
the  many  tasks  that  confront  him  dur¬ 
ing  spring  seeding  time.  If  any  plow 
shares  need  sharpening  before  they  are 
fit  to  use,  take  them  to  the  blacksmith 
on  the  next  trip  to  town.  He  is  not 
apt  to  he  as  busy  now  as  he  will  be 
when  the  spring  plowing  season  starts 
and  consequently  might  do  a  better  job. 

Neither  will  there  he  any  wait  for 


How  to  Make  a  Small  Portable 
Trough  of  Concrete 

F.  G.  Behrends 

The  making  of  a  portable  trough 
which  will  he  handy  for  hog  and 
sheep  feeding  can  readily  be  undertaken 
by  the  beginner  without  fear  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  results.  The  success  of  making 
troughs  of  concrete  depends  largely 
upon  taking  into  consideration  and 
meeting  a  few  specific  requirements. 

The  first  requirement  is  with  this  type 
of  work  -that  the  concrete  be  watertight. 
To  obtain  watertight  concrete  requires 
the  use  of  a  1:2:4  mixture  or  if  the 
forms  are  small  as  is  thexase  when  mak¬ 
ing  portable  troughs  a  1:2:3  mixture. 
The  mere  use  of  one  of  these  mixtures 
is,  however,  not  sufficient.  The  aggre¬ 
gates  used  must  be  clean  and  v.'cll  grad¬ 
ed  and  thoroughly  mixed  and  the  con¬ 
crete,  after  being  placed  in  the  forms, 
must  be  well  worked  or  spaded  both 
between  and  next  to  the  forms  to  secure 
a  dense  concrete  and  smooth  surface. 

Good  Reenforcement  Necessary 

The  second  requirement  is  that  the 
concrete  be  suitably  reinforced  to  with¬ 
stand  the  strains  to  which  this  type  of 
work  will  be  subjected.  The  concrete 
must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  the  liquids  from  within 
and  the  pressure  exerted  by  animals 
leaning  against  the  trough  or  stepping  in 
it  while  drinking  or  eating,  and  also 
to  withstand  the  pressure  from  moder¬ 
ate  amounts  of  freezing  of  the  liquids. 
These  pressures  are  provided  against 
by  the  reinforcement,  and  an  additional 
precaution  against  freezing  is  provided 
by  tapering  the  Inside  of  the  walls. 

Place  Concrete  Continuously 

The  third  requirement  is  that  the  con¬ 
crete  be  placed  continuously  until  the 
job  is  finished,  thus  doing  away  with 
any  construction  scams  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  cause  of  leakage. 


them  next  spring  while  he  sharpens  a 
good  grist  of  them  that  were  brought  in 
early  before  the  rush  was  on.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  the  manure 
spreader  which  is  in  such  general  use 
here  on  the  large  dairy  farms  through¬ 
out  the  north  country,  as  I  have  so  of¬ 
ten  noticed  how  they  are  frequently  left 
out  In  the  open  with  the  beater  all  stuck 
up  with  particles  of  manure,  also  the 
box  becomes  soaked  by  the  fall  rains, 
which  will  soon  cause  rot  and  decay 
and  often  takes  more  out  of  the  machine 
than  the  use  of  It  does  all  through  the 
working  season. 

Unless  some  old  barn  or  outbuilding 
is  available,  I  don’t  know  of  any 
better  investment  than  for  a  man 


The  fourth  requirement  which  is 
equally  as  important  as  the  others  is 
that  the  concrete  be  properly  cured. 
This  means  that  it  must  be  protected 
from  the  sun  and  wind  and  kept  moist 
for  the  period  of  several  days  so  that  it 
will  not  dry  out  too  quickly,  but  by 
drying  or  curing  slowly,  it  will  attain 
the  desired  hardness. 

Although  the  following  discussion  will 
be  con^ned  to  the  smaller  type  of  tank, 
entirely,  attention  to  the  four  require¬ 
ments  enumerated  above  will  be  equally 
important,  if  not  more  so,  when  con¬ 
structing  a  large  concrete  container 
for  liquids. 

(Continued  on  Page  169) 
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Farmers’  Standard  Carbide 
Suggests  Reorganization 

The  adjourned  stockholders’ 
meeting  was  held  January 
24th  at  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  directors  ’meeting. 

The  report  of  Avram  &  Co.,  En¬ 
gineers,  on  the  possibility  of  prof¬ 
itably  resuming  work  of  the  Car¬ 
bide  Company  was  presented. 

They  made  a  very  exhaustive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  water  power  and  plants 
both  at  Plattsburgh  and  Round 
Brook,  N.  J.  Their  survey  show¬ 
ed  that  business  could  be  profita¬ 
bly  resumed  at  the  plant  if  $425,- 
000  could  be  raised.  This  would 
pay  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the 
company,  which  is  now  about 
$100,000,  put  the  plant  in  condition 
and  provide  $100,000  w’orking 
capital.  On  the  basis  of  their  fig¬ 
ures,  if  this  was  done,  with  good 
management,  a  profit  of  more 
than  $150,000  per  year  ought  to  be 
made  by  the  reorganized  company. 

Certain  other  details  will  be  work¬ 
ed  oiTt  by  the  directors,  and  then 
the  reorganization  plan  will  be 
presented  to  the  stockholders. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  stock¬ 
holders  are  willing  to  subscribe  to 
a  bond  issue  of  $425,000  which 
would  be  a  first  lien  on  all  of  the 
corporations’  assets,  it  was  the 
judgment  of  directors  to  attempt 
to  reorganize  the  company  and 
operate  the  plant.  This  is  not  so 
large  an  amount  to  raise  when 
you  consider  there  is  over  2,000,- 
000  stock  outstanding. 


RooHng  OSSer  Ever  Made 


SeAL-TiTE  Semi- Liquid  Asbestos 
Roofing — Guaranteed  for  10  Years 

The  most  astounding  offer  ever  made  on  any  product.  Even  an  aver¬ 
age  GOOD  article  could  net  be  offered  on  such  terms.  Only  a  most 
exceptional  product  can  possibly  stand  up  to  such  a  wide  open  prop¬ 
osition.  Seal-Tite  IS  exceptional. 

We  do  not  want  you  to  send  us  a  penny.  All  we  ask  for  is  your 
simple  request.  We  send  all  the  Seal-Tite  you  can  use  direct  to  you— 
absolutely  without  any  money  deposit.  We  can  afford  to  do  this  be¬ 
cause  Seal-Tite  will  SELL  itself.  It  accomplishes  unheard  of  economies. 

We  want  you  to  read  every  word  of  this  great  offer.  It’s  an  offer 
which  proves  our  absolute  faith  in  Seal-Tite.  You  are  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  just  how  Seal-Tite  renews,  restores  and  makes  old 
worn-out  roofs  watertight.  Or  how  it  preserves  new  roofs,  adding 
many  years  to  their  life.  All  this  before  we  ask  you  to  send  us  one 
cent.  Few  things  could  possibly  be  sold  in  this  way,  but  Seal-Tite 
proves  its  value  so  conclusively  that  we  are  taking  no  risk.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  savings  accomplished  by  Seal-Tite  have  been  proved  by  long 
use  all  over  the  country.  Now  read  every  word  of  this  wonderful,  lib¬ 
eral  offer — 

— Sent  Without 
a  Penny  Down 


Not  a 
Paint 


It  Is  up  to  Stockholders 

If  the  company  should  be  liq¬ 
uidated  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  the  plant 
would  sell  for  more  than  enough 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  company, 
but  if  the  plants  were  running  it 
would  have  a  valire  of  $300,000. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
in  which  the.  stockholders  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  anything  back  from 
their  investment.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  report 


4  Months  FREE  Trial! 


Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  Seal-Tite  Asbestos  Roof 
covering  on  your  own  bam,  house,  or  other  building,  brings  it  to  you 
instantly.  We  neither  ask,  nor  want  you  to  send  us  a  single  penny.  You 
pay  no  C.O.D.— no  notes— no  obligation  of  any  kind.  All  of  the  Seal-Tite 
you  need  for  your  building  comes  direct  to  you.  You  put  it  ALL  on.  Not  a 
sample  patch,  but  o// of  it.  You  cover  your  whole  roof.  This  is  a  Free  Trial 
that  IS  a  Free  Trial  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  You  keep  your  money  right 
in  your  own  pocket.  You  pay  nothing  to  anybody. 

Some  people  pretend  to  give  you  a  Free  Trial,  but  they  ask  you  to  give 
them  your  money  first.  We  are  not  afraid  to  let  Seal-Tite  speak  for 
itself.  We  are  not  afraid  to  subject  it  to  the  acid  test  of  beating  rain 


and  scorching  sun.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  decide  about  paying  for  it 
the  day  or  week  after  you  put  it  on  your  roof.  No!  We  want  you 
to  watch  it  for  4  long  months.  That  will  give  you  a  real  chance  to 
see  that  Seal-Tite  is  everything  we  have  claimed  for  it. 

Then  after  four  months  you  decide  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to 
buy  this  flexible,  one  piece  asbestos  roof  covering,  which  has  made 
your  old  roof  absolutely  water-tight  and  which  is  guaranteed  for  10  years 
to  come.  If  you  do  not  think  that  Seal-Tite  is  all  that  we  have  said  for  it, 
we',  do  not  ask  you  to  send  back  our  product.  It  cannot  be  returned. 
It  is  on  your  root.  It  is  there  to  stay.  Instead  of  returning  anything,  you 
simply  owe  us  nothing.  We  cancel  our  charge. 


further  details  in  a  very  short 
time.  None  of  the  directors  feel 
that  they  should  urge  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  to  make  this  additional  'invest¬ 
ment.  They  have  agreed,  however, 
to  put  up  this  plan  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  let  them  use  their  own 
judgment  in  the  matter. 

One  director,  who  is  quite  a 
large  stockholder  and  represents  a 
number  of  people  in  Pennsj’lvania, 
thinks  that  the  plan  is  reasonable 
and  believes  that  many  of  the 
stockholders  would  be  willing  to 
subscribe  to  a“ new  bond  issue  for 
the  purposes  of  putting  the  com¬ 
pany  on  its  feet,  believing  that 
vith  the  present  management  a 
fair  return  could  be  made  from  the 
operation  of  the  company. 


Read  What  Others  Say; 

“Seal-Tite  Saved  Me  $234” 

Monarch  Faint  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gentlemen:  I  was  about  to  contract  for  a  new  roof 
on  my  bam  to  cost  $294.  Then  I  learned  of  Seal-Tite. 
One  barrel  did  the  job.  Figurins  my  time  putting  it 
on,  at  a  liberal  amount,  Seal-Tite  saved  me  at  least 
$234.00  and  my  old  roof  is  good  for  years  to  come. 
Yours  tmlj% 

— J.  MagiU  Smith,  San  Benito,  Tezaa. 

Used  Seal-tite  15  Years  Ago,  Wants  More  Now! 

I  am  enclosing  a  label  which  I  took  off  a  barrel.  Will 
you  kindly^ve  me  present  prices  on  Liquid  Asbestos 
Koofing.  We  used  this  kind  of  roofing  15  years  ago 
and  it  gave  the  best  of  satisfaction. 

— H.  E.  Fawcett,  Means,  Ohio. 

“Uaed  Your  Roofing  6  Years — Fine!” 

Please  ship  me  at  once  1  barrel  Liquid  Asbestos  Roof¬ 
ing.  I  have  used  your  roofing  for  six  years  and  like 
it  fine.  Ship  oat  at  once,  and  oblige. 

— J.  A.  Baillie,  Millettyille,  S.  C. 

*‘Gave  Very  Good  Satisfaction” 

About  two  years  ago  I  bought  two  bbla.  Liquid  As¬ 
bestos  Roofing  and  now  have  use  for  about  one  more 
barrel.  Please  give  me  your  best  price  and  tensg, 
Year  roof  preparation  gave  every  satisfaction. 

— W.  B.  Harper,  Paulding,  Ohio. 


Send  Free  Coupon 


This  coupon  brings  you  complete  details  of  our  Greatest  Free  4-  - 

Trial  Offer.  That’s  all!  We  will  not  ship  you  any  Seal-THte  ^  Monarch  Paint  Co., 
until  you  have  had  a  chance  to  read  all  about  the  wonder-  ^  ®ept.  30-62  Cleveland,  0. 
fui  Seal-Tite  method  and  how  easy  it  is  for  you,  yourself,  /  ,u%ffliira’b’o"Jt%‘he&f?; 
to  apply  beal  -  1  ite  to  your  roof  in  a  few  spare  hours.  ^  method  of  making  old  roofs  watertight 
Cut  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  at  once.  We  will  send  /  4*mL\Vs?TRlfE  Tri^'olfe?‘“P 
you  full  information  concerning  this  wonderful  Seal-  ^  .  pro™|8>n8  even  to  accept  y^r  free  offer. 

Tite  method  immediately.  Als^ full  details  regard-  /  * 

ing  our  four  months’  wide  open  Free  Trial^offer.  ^ 

Whether  your  roofs  are  old  or  new,  you  want  to  know  ^ 
all  about  this  wonderful  waterproofing  method.  Find  .♦ 
out  now.  Don’t  wait  until  the  next  rain  storm  re- 


minds  you  that  your  roofs  leak,  mjf  •!  •x  # 

Signthecoapon  this  minute.  iTMCtll  It  HOW! 

MONARCH  PAINT  CO 
Dept.  30-62  Cleveland^  O. 


/ 

^  Addrete . . . . 

/ . . . . 

(State  which)  I  owl  o  yraoerty  owner... 


.lam  e  renter  — 


Long"  Island  Farm  Notes 

D.  T.  Hendrickson 

T  C.  CORWITH  of  Water  Mill  suc- 
J  •  eeeds  E.  R.  Lupton  of  kfattituck  as 
president  of  the  Suffolk  County  Farm 
unprovenient  committee  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  soil  Improvement  committee 
the  association  has  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  the  home  mix¬ 
ing  of  fertilizers  and  states  that 
s  5-8-4  mixture  need  not  cost  over  $30  a 
ton.  Since  many  farmers  use  as  much 
100  tons  of  fertilizer  annually,  they 
yould  effect  a  considerable  saving  by  mix¬ 
ing  their  own.  However,  in  commenting 
upon  this  report,  several  well-known  farm¬ 
ers  take  exception  to  it.  They  state  that 
in  figuring  the  price  of  home-mixed  fer- 
filizer  at  $30  per  ton,  no  consideration 
^’as  given  to  the  shrinkage,  which  is  quite 
^  factor  in  buying  raw  chemicals  out  of 
Cifc-loss  in  handling,  etc.  Then,  too, 


no  allowance  was  made  for  labor  in  mix¬ 
ing  and  handling.  Commercial  fertilizer 
also  comes  in  bags  having  value.  An¬ 
other  matter  to  be  considered,  say  these 
farmers,  is  that  of  finance.  The  buyer 
must  pay  the  cash  in  December  for  mater¬ 
ials,  which  he  may  not  receive  for  three 
months.  Ready-mixed  fertilizers  are  usu¬ 
ally  purchased  W’ith  a  reasonable  time  for 
payment.  Tw’O  matters  of  note  brought 
out  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  were  that  recent  demonstrations  have 
shown  that  the  use  of  sulphur  has  proved 
very  effective  in  controlling  scab  in  po¬ 
tatoes  and  that  the  hot  water  treatment 
of  seed  before  planting  has  helped  to 
eliminate  the  blight  in  cauliflower  plants. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

During  the  past  season,  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Long  Island  Vegetable 
Research  Station  that  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing  potatoes  W’ith  Bordeaux  did  not  in¬ 
crease  the  yield.  Of  course,  by  these 


means  it  is  probably  possible  to  produce 
blight  proof  crops,  but  the  increase  in 
yield  is  so  slight,  if  any,  that  it  does  not 
pay.  At  this  W’rlting  it  looks  as  though 
the  1925  potato  acreage  will  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  1924.  Already  75,000 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes  have  arrived 
from  Prince  Edw’ard  Island  and  these 
have  been  distributed  among  the  grow¬ 
ers  on  Eastern  Long  Island. 

4:  *  * 

The  Long  Island  Duck  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative  enjoyed  a  very  prosperous  j’ear 
during  1924.  The  incrcaseil  shipments 
of  dressed  ducks  during  the  year  w’ere 
about  15,000  barrels  and  of  live  ducks 
about  135,000  head,  yet  the  percentage 
which  had  to  be  frozen  w’as  less  than  in 
previous  years.  The  wholesale  price  of 
ducks  Is  still  high  enough  to  insure  a  de¬ 
mand  for  all  the  ducks  3'et  to  be  marketed. 
These  results  are  due  in  great  part  to 


skillful  advertising.  The  report  of  C.  H. 
Wilcox,  chairman  of  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee,  showed  that  over  62,000  lines  of 
advertising  had  been  carried  in  newspapers 
and  that  34  out-door  painted  signs  had 
been  used.  Some  advertising  was  carried 
also  in  street  cars,  theatre  programs,  stew’- 
ard  and  hotel  magazines,  and  cook  books. 
The  advertising  commiitee  distributed  37,- 
000  recipe  books,  13,000  menu  stickers,  700 
posters  for  restaurants,  2,060  window 
transparencies  for  butcher  shops  and  se¬ 
cured  in  addition  12,700  lines  of  public¬ 
ity.  The  members  of  the  association  voted 
unanimously  and  enthusiastically  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  advertising  campaign  during 
1925.  The  further  recommendations 

of  the  advertising  committee  are  worthy 
of  note :  experiment  in  canning  duck  meat 
and  the  establishment  of  a  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  packing  plant  in  order  that  a  uniform 
grade  and  pack  of  Long  Island  ducks 
might  be  obtained. 


American  Astriculturist,  February  14,  1925 


i  rOPLAR 
HILL  FARM 


Business-bred  chicks  from 
cessful poultry  farm — ’.vitli  r.Il  tlie  virjcr 
and  productiveness  that  hardy  I  recd- 
^  ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  ccnditicns 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
froin  white  diarrhea  by  State 
off.cick. 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  cliicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of  | 
high-pov/er  producers  are  best  to  own 
but  not  expensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorrs,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  V/yandottes. 

Write  totSay  for  bift  illustrated  folder 
whicii  contaiite  informstisa  ct  \cluo 


k:.  -) 


to  ovary  ponitryniaa. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Boi  1:3  Walilngfcrd,  Conn.  ^ 


Success  In  Poultry  Depends 
On  You 

M.t.s.  Ethel  Johnstox. 


:<T  TOW  many  eggs  will  j'ou  have 
niarkcting  d.ay  ?” 


on 


OHIO  ACCREUITED  CHICKS 


Produced  under  Supervision  of  Men  Trained 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State 
University 


O.iialitii 

BABY  CHICKS 


Bred  from  High-Quality,  Production-Bred  Birds  having  no 
equal.  Backed  by  il  years  experience.  13  Popular  Breeds. 
Every  Breeding  Bird  Approved — Every  Chick  Guaranteed — 30  Branch 
Offices — Branch  Stores  in  Boston  and  Detroit. 

Me  —  r--' - S-ofv  Chi'k  Assc'-'-^th — • 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept,  9,  210  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


“That  dcix?nrls  on  tlie  hens — ask  tnem, 
replied  my  neighbor,  ns  she  surveyed  her 
flock. 

Do  you  know  tliat  she  was  wrong?  The  | 
number  of  eggs  you  gather  cadi  evening 
really  depends  on  you. 

You’ve  heard  the  story — buy  two  thou¬ 
sand  day  old  clucks  in  the  early  spring, 
weed  out  the  cockerels  and  sell  them  at  a 
good  profit  in  the  fall,  and  have  plenty  of 
eggs  all  winter  and  forever  after.  The 
story  is  true,  just  in  the  proportion  as  to 
how  nearly  you  follow  the  rules. 

Most  folks  who  have  the  nerve  to  ac¬ 
quire  two  thousand  chicks  at  a  time  have 
enough  konwledge  to  rai«e  then  to  matur¬ 
ity.  Brooders  are  pretty  accurate  these 
days,  and  where  there  is  no  overcrowding 
and  reasonable  care  taken  in  regulating  the 
temperature,  few  ch’cks  arc  lost.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  sale  of  tlie  cockerels  the 
experiment  is  uniformly  successful  with  a 
majority  of  us.  From  this  point  on,  re¬ 
sults  differ — far  too  much. 


ONE  MILLION  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Bred  for 


produeitig  JIOBE  ECUS  from  some  of  Uie  best  L.4VING  strains  in  Aineiicaii  today. 

\  aricties  Prices  on  50 

American  or  Einrlisli  Wii.  Leghonis  . $6.75 

Tancred  Vi'li.  I.esborns.  Br.  Legliorns.  Buff  Lechorns  7.25 
Thompson  or  Parks  Barred  Rocks.  SUeppaidb’  Anconas  7.75 

Beds  (Both  Combs).  White  Uoeks  .  8.25 

Wliitc  Wyamiottrs,  Bu.T  Orpingtons  .  9.25 

Write  for  prices  on  MIXELi — Black  Minorcas,  Black  Oiai-.ts,  Bralimas,  I.aiigsiians,  Blue  .Atidelu- 
sians.  Golden  Wyandottes.  EEME.MBER  we  allow  discount  wlien  order  is  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted.  Breeders  on  free  range.  Rigidiy  culled.  '  Free  from  disease.  Ex- 
ceptiona!  Cliicte.  106%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  WE  .\RE  NOT  (TUCK  BiiOKEES 
—WE  HATCH  F.VERY  CHICK  WE  6E1.L.  Referdhce  this  paper.  Curwensviile  National  Bank.  Curweusville,  P.i. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIE,  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


100 

300 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

14.00 

41.00 

67.00 

130.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

18.00 

53.00 

87.00 

170.00 

((LifiLITY 

AVPiraVEO  BV 

mo  pnaiTirr  ly^vEHEWTASsM 


HOLTZAPPLE  CHICKS 


When  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  Stale  Univer¬ 
sity  agreed  to  train  and 
authorize  men  as  inspectors 
for  the  Accrediting  of 
liatcheries  which  come  up 
to  their  standard.  Mr.  R. 
JO.  Fader  of  Norwailr  Chick 
Hatchery  immediately  put 
his  flock  under  such  super¬ 
vision.  He  is  hatching  r.nd 
selling  nothing  but  Accro.i- 
ited  chick.s.  Mr.  Fader  has 
been  in  tlie  potiitry  hu.'d- 
ness  22  years  and  h.as  an  unusual  record 
for  success  in  his  line  of  work.  His  flocks 
are  carefully  bred  and  the  cliicks  lie  pro¬ 
duces  are  healthy  and  strong. 

He  is  offering  chielm  from  eight  breed* 
at  a  fair  price.  The  puMie  c-in  buy  chicks 
from  the  Norwalk  Chick  H'tchcry  and  feel 
sure  that  they  will  ec:  hentst  and  square 
treatment.  Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  fine  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  on  request,  if  ha  is  addressed 
at  the 


a  E.  FADER 


NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 
Box  25.  Norwalk,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 


Buff  and  Black  Legborus 


Elave  You  Given  the  Hens  the  Right 
Quarters? 


For  18  years  we  liave  been  in  Uie  chick  business  and  year  after  year  our  old  cus¬ 
tomers  come  back.  lo  1923  and  also  in  1924  we  sold  100.000  chicks  to  people 
living  witliin  20  miles  of  our  hatcliery.  The  folks  that  know  us  best  buy  from  us. 

11  BREEDS.  eiH8  ACCREDITED.  White  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White  and  Barred 
Rock.s.  S.  C.  and  K.  C.  Reds.  White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Wliite  and  Buff  i  /  / 

Orpingtons.  Rhode  Island  Whites.  Pure-bred  flocks  from  America's  foremost  cxlii-  f  %  f 
bition  and  laying  strains.  Every  bird  inspected  by  men  trained  and  autlmrizcd  by  ‘ 

tlie  P«iuKr.v  Department  of  the  Ohio  State  fiiivcrsity.  Write  for  catalod"  at.d  niK-es. 

HC'_TZAPPLE  HATCHERY,  ,  Box  90,  ELIDA,  CHIC 


100%  Live  Deliver}'  Guarani  ecd.  Postpuid  i>riee.s  on 

White.  Browii.  Biitf  and  Black  i.cgt'.onis.  Sheppard  Aneoiia 

P-arred  and  White  Rocks.  Black  Jliiiorcas  . . . 

Buff  Rocks  and  Orpington,  iVh.  Wyandot,  R.  C.  and  S.  f.  Red., 

Wh.  Minorcas,  Extra  Quality  Wh.  Wyandot,  U.  C.  llcd.s  .... 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Lcgtiorn  and  Barron  .'striiin  Wh.  Leghorn....  8.50 
Puritas  Springs  293  Egg  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns  . 11.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  100.  $1B;  500,  $62'  1000,  $120.  light  iUxed.  100,  $10t  500.  $48;  1000,  $95. 
All  oi(Lt,s  have  di.r  personal  attention.  Free  1925  r:t»i;);t.  Ref,  Fitrmer.s  Sute  Uk.  There  is  no  risk.  Old  customers 
take  a  large  portion  of  our  ■Chicks  <each  year.  KEW  P'AEHifiGTOt)  BATCHER'/,  Box  A,,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

^  IS  hours  from  New  York 


5  J 

I'JO 

500 

1000 

.$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

.  8.50 

16.00 

76  00 

150.00 

.41.00 

20.00 

95.00 

.  8.50 

16.00 

.  7tl.00 

150.00 

.11.00 

20.00 

95.00 

Eir.st,  tlicfc  is  the  housing  problem. 
Chickens  are  much  like  humans.  They 
thrive  liettcr  with  plenty  of  light  and  fresh 
air.  Needless  to  sai',  the  house  should  be 
large  enough  to  provide  room  for  exer¬ 
cise.  The  range  part  of  the  building 
should  lie  subject  to  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
The  floor  should  be  high  enough  from  the 
ground  to  always  be  dry,  and  tight  enough 
to  be  free  from  draughts.  The  laying  boxes 
should  be  off  the  floor,  and  there  should  be 
plenty  of  them.  The  roosts  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  make  cleaning  of  floorB, 
etc.,  easy,  and  everythjng  should  be  easily 
accessible. 


White  and  Buff  Rocks  . 
S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Beds 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 


Buff  Orpingtons 


100 

50 

25 

12.00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

All  absolutely  ftr.xt  class  stork  from  culled  flocks. 

JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meeth  Ave.,  Cleveland.  0. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 


Frem  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that  know  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  must  have  to  make  a  profit. 


Write  for-  booklet  A.  A. 


Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


0  ir  “SUWEEAMS”  have  plCR.sccl  our  thonsands  of  customers  for  many  years  and  will  please 
you.  Hftched  from  pure  bred,  h.eavy  laying  flocks  iiisp.cted  li.v  expert  holding  0  S.  L  Certili- 
eate.  lOOVc  live  delivery  guaranti-ed.  Only  IS  hours  from  .New  Yoik. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50 

Wliite,  Blown  e.nd  Buff  liCgiior.ns  . - . $6.7.5 

Barred  and  Wliite  Rock.s.  S.  ('.  ami  R.  C.  Reds,  Aneuna.s  7.75 

Buff  Rooks,  Silver  and  Wiiile  Wyandottes  .  8.25 

White  and  Buff  Orpiiigtons  . - .  8.25 

AIi»’d  Cliicks,  25  or  more.  10c  each  straight.  We  give  our  [ieisoi;al  altenliou  lo  all  orders  a.s  well  as  to  the  In.spcefion 
of  doeVs  and  the  operation  of  our  good  incubators.  You  eanmrt  go  wrong  in  Imying  “SUNBEAM"  Chicks.  Bank  ref- 
reuee  0;der  riglit  from  this  ad.  TI.ere  is  no  risk.  .New  circular  free  Member  I.  B.  C,  A. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY.  Cox  H-5S,  Findlay,  Ohio 


ARE  MOREymKERS 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$1-20.00 

1.5.00 

72.50 

140.00 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

IG.fliO 

77.50 

150.00 

Do  You  Keep  the  House  Clean? 

Perfect  equipment  alone  will  not  make 
liens  lay.  How  clean  <io  you  keep  your 
equipment?  In  the  answer  to  this  question 
will  be  founfl  many  oi  the  ilifi'erences 
noted  in  results  obtained  from  flocks  of 
otherwise  similar  characieristics.  Clean 
floors,  clean  boxes,  cle.an  roosts,  clean 
birds  mein  bealtliful,  contented  hens. 
These  are  the  kind  that  lay  every  day. 

-Do  you  count  it  a  big  task  and  a  disa- 
greealde  one  to  keep  .vonr  house  clean?  If 
you  do,  I’ll  warrant  you  are  not  doing  it. 
or  at  least  not  as  you  should.  It  is  really 
less  a  task  to  keen  it  clean  ilian  it  is  to 
clean  it  up  after  it  becomes  almost  hope¬ 
less.  Meantime  you  are  losing  a  lot  of 
good  c.ggs,  anti  tiie  whole  flock  is  in  retro¬ 
grade. 

Do  Yon  Give  Them  the  Right  Food 
Care? 


CHICKSWITHPEP 


Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  p.ussed  by 
Inspector  trained  and  aulhorixcd  by  t!i« 
Poultry  Department  Oluo  State  I'niver- 
sity.  Prize  winners  at  many  sliows  from 
National  down.  ,  Developed  for  hiL'h  eKE 
production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
flocks  in  best  of  bealtli.  lOOto  live 
delivery.  Tbirteeii  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
Prices  low,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holjate,  Ohio 


LONG  ISLAND  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 


H.  I.  Duckling's  bred  from  a  heavy 
strain  of  L.  I.  White  Pekin  Ducks. 
Wlien  full  grown  will  reach  from 
C  to  7  lbs.  E.x<jell8nt  egg  produc¬ 
ers  and  fine  for  the  table.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  I'rices  sent  on  request. 
OAKWOOD  HATCHERY  &  DUCK  FARM, 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Hempstead,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

C.  Jteininger,  Prop. 


Are  Imtciied  from  select,  pure  hied,  heavy  laying  flocks  that  have  been  inspected  and  culled  tiy 
experts  holding  Ohio  State  T  niversity  Certificates.  OLD  CUSTflMEBS  TAKE  65%  OF  OUR  OUT¬ 
PUT  EACH  YEAR.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 
Variet  ies 

S.  C.  Wliite.  Brown  and  Buff  I.egliorn? 

Barred  and  Wliite  Bneks.  S.  C.  and  R 
Wliite  Wyandiittes,  Ruff  0r(iingtons  .  - 

Silver  Wyandottes  . 

tfixed.  $12  pel  lOU  struiglit.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  35,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio. 


Postpaid  prices  on  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

C.  Retb,  .Anconas  .  .  8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

16.00 

77.50 

18.00 

87.50 

470.00 

Free  Ciicular.  Memlcr  1.  B. 

C.  A.  and 

Ohio  Association. 

BASOM’S  S.  C.  "WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  CHICKS  15.00  per 
hundred. 

O.  B.  Basom  Richfield,  Pa. 


Ducklings 


Pekins  of  Giant  frame  for  rapid  growth 
Ever  laying  Indians,  selected,  pure,  non 
akin,  wliite  egg  stock.  Catalogue  free 

WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
•  mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Next,  and  equally  important,  and,  I  am 
afraid  equally  neglected,  is  the  item  of 
dean,  fresh  water.  Do  yon  always  have 
plentx'  of  water  avail.-ible?  Well,  that  is 
not  enough.  It  must  be  dean  and  frc.sh. 
Every  receptacle  should  be  completely 
.emptied  and  fliishcd  out  every  day.  When¬ 
ever  a  chicken  wants  a  drink  it  should 
have  fresh  water.  Any  time  it  gets  any 
otlicr  kind  it  fails  to  function  properly  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  feel  just  right.  When¬ 
ever  it  doesn’t  fed  just  right  its  egg  laying 
propensities  begin  to  slacken,  and  v'our 
egg  profits  begin  to  fail  off. 

The  feeding  problem  is  a  little  too  big 
to  discuss  in  this  dissertation,  but  in  my 
humble  judgment  cleanliness  and  fresh 
water  are  just  as  important  as  the  kind  of 
foods  served.  Remember  this,  though, 
that  while  the  chicken  mav  not  have  much 


ALL-WRICHT  CHICKS  —  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Hardy  chicks  from  select,  purc-brod 
flocks  inspected  and  leg  handed  hj 
cxficrts  trained  and  licensed  by 
I’oultry  DcpaTtBicnt,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  modern  "Home"  Hatch¬ 
ery  conducted  by  the  Wright  faniily 
who  take  pride  in  their  chicks. 
Eight  varieties,  foremost  strains,  W« 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Get 
our  catalog  ■’and  learn  all  about 
Wright's  Accredited  fliicks. 

Wright’s  Pwuitry  Farm  &  Hatchoiy.  Box  103,  Peebles,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

Ducklings 

75  Varieties  Selected  Stock 
Free  Catalogue.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

CLARK’S  HATCHERY,  Dept.  M, 
East  Hartford,  Ct. 


$5.73  Profit  each  ini  year  made  by  W.  L. 

Mowen.  World  Famous  White  Leghorn 
265-331  egg  record  stock.  Greatest  wint«  ' 
layers  kno'wn.  Highest  quality  BABY 
CHICKS,  stock,  supplies,  shipped  safely. .  - 

FREIE  Feed  -w’uh  chick  order.  Big  Dis-  PAY 
count  if  ordered  no'W'.  Valuable  catalog  BEGC-ESY 
free.  Member  Intemar’l  Baby  Chick  Assn.  x-  * 

Kerlia’s  Grand  View  Ponltiy  Fam,  Box  33,  Center  Hall.  P*. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

From  4.000  matiirod  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  siW- 

MARVEL  POULTRY  ARM,  fieorgelown,  Del. 


When  •writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Raise 
HEAVY  LAYERS 

— in  five  months’ 


time 


Tlii* 
FREE 
book 
tells  bow 

Kerr’s  special  mating  Lively  Chicks  are 
sired  by  birds  raised  on  our  own  breed¬ 
ing  farms.  Pullets  of  these  strains  have 
just  won  high  honors  for  us  in  the  Vine- 
land  and  Bergen  County  Egg  Laying 
Competitions. 

Kerr’s  utility  Lively  Chicks  are  bred 
for  heavy  production,  100%  live  delivery 
of  sturdy,  vigorous  chicks  guaranteed  on 
every  order. 

Lively  Chicks  will  lay  in  five  months' 
time.  Our  book,  “How  to  raise  baby 
chicks — and  make  them  lay  in  five 
months,’’  tells  you  how  to  start  profitable 
laying — and  ke^  it  up.  Write  for  it, 
together  with  “The  Poultry  Outlook  for 
1925’’  and  our  low  prices — Free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

(Member  International  Babf  Chick  AssociationJ 
Box  lO.Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Box  10,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Box  10,  Springfield,  Max.  Box  10,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
f  Chicks  for  1925 

English,  Hollywood  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
$13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Bi-own  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
$18;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
$15;  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


STRIGKLER’S  TANCRED-BARRON 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Tancred-Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  True,  large,  heavy-laying  type; 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Tancred  285  egg  line  cockerels.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  shipped 
by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

$17  per  100;  $82  per  500;  $160  per  1000.  10%  books 
wder  any  week  after  Feb.  9th. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  A,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

All  from  pure  bred.  Inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Postpaid 
tnd  Lire  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


Varieties 

25 

50 

100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . . . . , 

$6.50 

$12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  . 

7.50 

14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . . . . . 

7.50 

14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

8.50 

16.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

8.50 

16.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

6.50 

10.00 

Orfler  right  from  tills  ad  or  get  prices 
•nd  up  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

on  lots 

of  500 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  102, 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 

'^SHENANDOAH  VALLEY' 

Trad©  Hark  Reg.  i 

Baby  Chioks 

ARE  SURE  TO  PLEASE  YiMJ 

Beststrains  of  the  leading;  varieties. 
They  will  make  money  for  you  jusi 
as  they  have  forthousands  of  others 
Write /or  cataloa  and  prices,  set-  ^ 
tng  variety  and  nuTnher  you  prefer  V 

liassanutten  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc, 
^xB3l  Harrisonburo,  Virginia 


JONES’  CHICKS 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  chicks,  will 
'  ,  jneubator  Nov.  17.  Breeders  atrlctly 

j  culled  by  State  Broad  of  Agriculture.  This 
1  combined  with  New  Incubator  150,000  eggs 
and  10  years’  experience  in  baby  chick  busi- 
ness  puts  me  in  a  position  to  sell  you  Good, 

!  Strong,  Pure-Bred  Chicks  at  reasonable 
prices.  Pedigreed  Certified  Stock,  Contest 
Records:  313,  288,  268,  251.  Catalog. 

A.  C.  JONES  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORT 
exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  fai 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  wi 
trap  nest  records  up  to.  314  eggs  in  a  yet 
NOW  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  a 
e&gs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  a 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directio 
orders  this  year.  Circulars  fr< 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Stinnybrook  Farpi,  B 
♦If  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 


judgment,  it  is  really  the  best  judge  as  to 
what  is  good  for  it,  I  mean  by  this  that 
you  should  watch  your  hens  carefull}’  and 
note  the  effect  that  your  feeding  is  hav¬ 
ing.  The  condition  of  the  fowl  is  your 
guide  for  feeding.  When  they  do  not  lay 
well,  there  is  something  wrong,  when  they 
do  not  look  well,  there  is  something  wrong, 
and  when  they  do  not  act  well,  there  is 
something  tvrong.  And  nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  is  not  anything  wrong  with  the  hen. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  you  and 
what  you  are  doing. 


Some  Valuable  Questions  for  the 
Egg  Shipper 

WE  received  some  Information  from 
the  superintendent  of  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company  that  should 
prove  extremely  interesting  to  nearby  egg 
shippers.  According  to  G.  M.  Dallas,  loss 
and  damage  inspector  for  the  company, 
who  has  been  conducting  an  investigation 
into  the  condition  of  eggs  offered  at  ship¬ 
ping  points  along  the  line  of  the  Ontario 
&  Western  Railway  in  Chenango,  Otsego 
and  Delaware  Counties,  New  York, 
damage  W’'as  found  in  every  one  of  the  13 
cases  offered.  He  attributed  this  to  the 
almost  universal  use  of  second  hand  pack¬ 
ing  material  to  the  absence  of  grading 
and  to  the  lack  of  Attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  egg  packers  to  hold  out  thin 
shelled  eggs.  “Over  and  above  all  this, 
however,”  writes  Mr.  Dallas,  “the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  investigation  was 
that  of  the  134  broken  eggs  that  were 
found,  102  zi’cre  long  eggs  which  stood 
above  the  to  pof  standard  honeycomb 
fillers.” 

In  studying  the  report  of  Mr.  Dallas, 
here  are  some  of  the  criticisms:  eggs 
ditlon  with  parts  gone;  eggs  wrapped  in 
paper;  newspaper  instead  of  flat  used 
under  fillers ;  lots  of  eggs  thin  at  end ;  all 
found  too  long;  fillers  in  very  bad  con- 
sizes  and  shape  of  eggs.  All  through  the 
report  we  find  this  criticism,  20%  too  long, 
30%  too  long,  quite  a  few  too  long.  15% 
too  long.  In  fact  in  the  entire  number 
of  cases  examined  15%  of  the  eggs  were 
too  long.  Too  long  eggs  mean  broken 
eggs  and  broken  eggs  mean  no  returns. 
Only  one  thing  to  do  in  this  case,  grade 
your  eggs  very  carefully.  Keep  out  all 
long  and  thin  shelled  eggs.  Use  good 
fillers. 


Do  Not  Feed  Chickens  Viscera 
of  Refrigerated  Poultry 

POULTRY  keepers,  especially  those  re¬ 
siding  on  the  outskirts  of  villages  and 
cities,  are  warned  against  feeding  their 
flocks  the  viscera  from  refrigerated  poultry. 
The  viscera  refers  to  those  intenial  organs, 
such  as  the  liver,  heart,  kidneys,  intestines 
that  are  removed  from  refrigerated  poultry 
before  it  is  prepared  for  consumption.  The 
organs  in  the  body  cavity  may  carry  organ¬ 
isms  responsible  for  the  European  poultry 
pest  and  if  healthy  fowls  consume  these 
organs  they  will  soon  become  infected. 

This  warning  has  been  issued  to  poultry- 
men  by  C.  D.  Norgord  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
The  danger  from  Infection  'of  this  source 
is  emphasized  by  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  poultryman  whose  birds  come  in 
contact  with  city  garbage  are  especially 
in  danger  of  having  their  flocks  becoming 
infected  because  of  the  amount  of  this 
material  that  is  put  into  garbage  by  city 
housekeepers.  Poultry  may  be  killed  for 
refrigeration  when  the  birds  have  only  re¬ 
cently  become  infected  and  the  disease  is 
not  sufficiently  developed  so  that  it  it  be- 


PUREBRED 
HIGiH-EGG-YIELD 

Bred  for  the  Eggability  that  Pays 
You  Profits 


They  bring  you  the  chance  to  get  a  quick  increase  in  your 
egg  production— and  in  your  profits. 

Bred  from  farm-range  stock,  culled  under  the  supervision 
or  a  poultry  expert,  they  come  to  you  vigorous  and  healthy, 
grow  quickly  and  lay  early — and  they  lay  in  winter  months 
when  egg  prices  are  highest. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 


Safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  within  1200  hiiles. 
Chicks  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Write  for  copy 
of  new  1925  Catalog. 


W.  F,  HILLPOT, 


Box  29 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Associatidn 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY 

Buy  your  stock  for  breed  improvement  and 
baby  chicks  with  the  “Lay”  bred  in  them  from 
members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-Operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association,  Inc. 

ONE  MILLION  CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

Free  catalogue  gives  list  of  members,  breed 
kept,  number  of  chicks  for  sale  by  each  mem¬ 
ber,  with  leading  article  by  James  E.  Rice, 
Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca.,  N.  Y.  M,  C.  Porter,  Sec.,  115  Church  St.,  Adams,  N-  Y. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFICATION  PAYS 


Hi^HERY 


$1.00  DOV/N  PER  EACH  100  CHICKS  BOOKS  YOUR  ORDER 
“FOSTORIA  HATCHERY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST’’  and  hatched  from  carefully  selecteff,  pure  bred  hens 
of  heavy  laying  strains.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  BuiT  Teghorns,  Anconas  . $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  15.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Rocks,  \Vh.  Wyandots,  Bl.  Minorcas  .  10.00  77.00  150.00 

Buff  Minorcas,  $22.00  per  100.  Mixed  Chicks,  $10.00  per  100;  all  heavies,  $12.  Personal 
checks  accepted.  Fine  free  Catalog.  9th  year.  ORDER  NOW.  We  will  make  every  effort  to  please  you  and  te  hold 
your  good  will  and  patronage.  Give  us  a  trial  tliis  season.  FOSTORIA  HATCHERY,  Dept.  21,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 


BtJ  Y.“GEl'fE W ISI ; 


Postage  prepaid  to  your  home 


Bl. 


1  50 

100 

300 

500 

,$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

,  8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

,  8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

,10.00 

18.00 

52.00 

80.00 

5.00 

10.00 

29.00 

18.01 

lOOO 

1120.00 

140.00 

140.00 


95  00 

Buff  and  Part.  Rocks,  Gol. 'H’yandots,  Buff  and  Wh.  Minorcas  _  50 — $11.00,  100 — 1*0.00 

Blood  tested  chicks,  2c  per  chick  extra.  Pure  bred,  free  range,  carefully  inspected  floel*.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  pleased  customers.  100%  live  deliveiy  guaranteed.  Free  Catalog.  Reference,  Bank  of  Geneva.  MemtMr  1.  B. 
C.  A.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York.  GENEVA  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  Geneva,  M.  Y. 


They  are  bred  from  carefully  inspected  and  culled  (locks  of  healthy,  vigorous  fowl*  an  free 
range.  That  is  why  “They  Have  The-  ’Pep’  To  Live.”  Only  18  hours  from  New  Yoit. 


Varieties  Prices  on  JOO 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns  . $13.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  13.00 

^  Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Campincs .  15.00 

V.«1VLL1VQ  Wh.  and  Sil.  Wyandots,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Bocks  .  17.00 

Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Reference,  Athens  National  Bank.  Order  now  from  this  ad. 
Ive  catalog  free.  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  21,  Athens,  Ohio.  tf 


500 
62.00 
62.00 
72.00 
81.00 
No  risk. 


1000 

$120.00 

120.00 

140.00 

160.00 

Ilitruct- 


BABY  CHICKS 


FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  we  have  hatched  and  supplied  satisfactorf  Chicks 
to  our  thousands  of  customers.  Hatched  from  carefully  inspected  and  culM  flocks 
by  long  experienced  operators.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on 


Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R. 


50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

5.50 

10.50 

47.50 

Pekin  Ducklings,  35c  cadi. 


Parks  Barred  Rocks  from  220  to  250  trap  nest  hens,  30c  each, 
trated  Catalog  Free.  OnlylS  hours  from  New  York. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  New  Washington,  Ohio 


100  0 
$120.00 
130.00 
140.00 
1*0.00 
190.00 
95.00 
IHus- 


Tiffany’s  Superior  Chicks  that  Live 

Wyandottes,  Reds  and  Rocks,  Pekin,  Rouen  and 
Runner  Ducklings. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
R.  33,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


TO  I.IVE  BABY  CHICKS.®3«t  Ml  Inform- 
atioQ  before  boyins  Chick©  this  year.  Bank  Ref.l!at.l914 

Miller  Batcbery.  Box  jy  Heywortil*  Ill- 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


AP»r;a^rtD 

WIIMIU.IBT  IHPHOytHtMT/m'll 

WIlire  ysa  see  the  obive 
label  yoD  can  be  sere  the 
•hleks  come  ip  to  the 
ripid  standards  set  by 
The  Ohio  State  Univer* 
tity.  BUY  HERE. 


r'U  inke.-IQiniifc:.U 

BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  are  produced  by  thts  Hatchery. 
Kvery  bird  comes  up  to  tlie  standards  set  by  the  Poultry 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  I'niversity,  and  every  breeding 
bird  has  been  inspected  and  leg  banded  by  inspectors  trained 
by  them. 

HEALTHY  CHICKS  MEAN  LARGER  PROFITS.  Jhe  health 
of  onr  flocks  is  of  the  very  best.  We  keep  our  birds  in 
the  open  on  free  range  under  natural  conditions  and  they 
have  the  ritality  to  produce  h.tppy,  healthy,  lively  cliicks 
which  grow  into  profitable  birds.  Our  flocks  have  been  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  bred  for  years  for  high  egg  production. 
Special  Combination  Offers — Write  today  for  free  catalog. 


V/OLF  HATCIIIKG  &  BREEOICG  CO..  C.,t.  2, 


0. 


Breens  we  oner: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 
S.  C.  White  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

The  above  selection 
will  give  what  you  need 
whether  you  want  eggs, 
meat  or  both.  Write  us. 


Ohio  Accredited  ciiicks  means  every  bird  In  our 
breeding  Cocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trjuiicd  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Otilo  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  production  and 
quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  thicks  and  we  will  ^ve  to  you  that 
if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  thicks 
that  have  pleased  thousands  of  customees.  We  hatch  13  varieties.  Combination 
offers.  Valuable  book  given  free  with  each  order.  lOOtii  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth 
year. 

•HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS— QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure-bred,  sturdy,  vigorous  youngsters,  full  of  vitality,  bred  from  free  range  healthy, 
pure-bred  hens;  Hogan-tested  and  bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  production.  Three  large 
hatches  each  week.  Chicks  are  all  shipped  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100% 
safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order  any  date  after  Feb.  ISth.  Circular  free. 
Varieties  Prices  on: 

t,  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  f.eghorns  . $ 

arred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas 


White 

Jwrscy 


Rocks,  Black  Minorcas 

Black  Giants  .  15.00 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  55.  Sheridan,  Pa. 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$  7,00 

$14.00 

$40.00 

$67.00 

$130.0» 

8.00 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.00 

17.00 

50.00 

82.00 

160.00 

15.00 

30.00 

80.00 

•  •  .  • 

BABY  CHICKS 


511.00  and  Up. 
We  liavc 


100% 
been  in 


Live  Delivery  Guaranteed, 
business  19  years. 


Piiecs  on 

(po.^tpaid) 

25 

50 

100 

500 

White,  Brown.  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Brd.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  8.  C.  ai:d  R. 

C.  Reds, 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$07.00 

Blk.  .Minorcas,  White  Dotts . 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

Sil.  Laced  Dotts,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons  . 

. 

.  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.00 

Blk.  Langshan.s,  Liglil  Braiimas  . 

10.50 

20.00 

97.00 

We  hatch  40  breeds  from  heavy  laying. 


Assorted — bight  breeds, ' $11.00;  Heavies.  $12.00. 
culled  fiociis.  Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this'  ad.  Circular  free. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON- POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10.  Kenton,  Ohio 


“YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE” 

Chicks  postpaid  to  your  door.  .100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $13.00  $62.00 

S,  C.  &  1!.  C.  lieds.  Barred  Bocks,  Aneonas,  (Sheppard  strain)  .  .  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Wh.  Dyandottes,  Silver  l.need  Wvandottes,  S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  8.50  IG.OO  75.00 
This  hatchery  owi;cd  and  ojjcrated  by  men  with  a  miniher  of  years’  successful  experience  in  hatchery 
operation.  Flocks  carefully  .selected  and  culled  for  egg  production  and  breeding.  Our  ciilcks  are 
healthy.  Order  today  by  cheek  or  money  order.  Kef. :  Farmer’s  State  Bank,  this  city. 

_  _ HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C,  HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


1000 

$115.00 

12.5.00 

140.00 


OlltlllfT  guaranteed. 


Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  300  500  1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $0,75  $1,3.00  $38.00  $63.00  $123.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  t.  Reds  .  7.75  15.00  43.00  72.00  140.00 

Buff  and  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Rocks  .  8.25  -  16.00  46.00  77.00  150.00 

Special  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  100— $10.00.  We  spedaUze  in  VVliite  Leghorns  and  tiave  botli 
Bairon  and  Hollywood  strains.  All  our  chicks  from  selected,  farm  ran?c  flocks,  and  we  have  him- 
areas  of  pleased  customers  who  buy  their  chicks  from  us  year  after  year,  llth  year.  100%  lire 
Reference,  Kirker.sville  Savings  Bank.  Circular.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  29,  Kirkereville,  Ohio 


flatclied  from  purebred,  heallliy,  farm  range  stock  that  comes  up  to  the  standards  set  by 
the  Pordtry  Department  of  Ohio  State  University  for  Accredited  chicks.  Every  breeding  bird 
inspected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  for  this  work  by  the  University.  Yon  know  in 
advance  that  Pur  chicks  arc  good,  for  they  have  the  official  seal  of  approval.  All  leading 
breeds  at  reasonable  prices.  Custom  Hatching  4c  an  egg.  Special  price  on  1000  eggs  or  more? 
Pared  Post  prepaid.  Instructive  catalog  and  price  list  free.  Write  today. 

G'.NBORN  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  906  E.  150th  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 


“THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Chicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and  gained  In 
vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  because  tlioy  are  from  selected,  tested,  and  culled  high-egg- 
power  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Riiode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Jlinorcas.  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  W.vandottcs,  12e,  and  up.  Order  early, 
and  ba  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now 
for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICS  BOOK.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

SCHVVEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

i-bred  ficm  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and  carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flocks  with  our 


& 


\  aricties 


Prices  On:  Postpaid  25 


50 


100 


500  1000 


kicks. 


S.  C.  Wh..  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.50  $120 


B.  C. 

Br.  Leghorns,  R  C.  &  S. 

C. 

Aneonas  .... 

3.50 

6.75 

1.3.00 

62.50 

120 

Barred 

&  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks, 

U. 

I.  Reds  _ 

4.00 

7, 75 

15.00 

70.00 

135 

Wh.  Ph-moutti  Rocks,  Wti.  Wyandots, 

Buff  Orpingtons 

4.. 50 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

145 

No.  1 

Mixed  . 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

No.  2 

Mixed  . . . 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Ref. :  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  this  city.  You  take  no  chance.  Order 
MWly  ami  get  sturdy,  healthy  clucks.  Get  information  on  our  special  matings. 

THE  STURDY  CHICK  CO.,  Auburn  Ave.  and  Eric  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


I  «  Poultry.  Turkeys.  Geese. 

Large  SIOCK  Ducks.  Collies.  Mares, 
Pigeons,  Cliicks.  Eggs.  low.  Cata.  PION¬ 
EER  FARMS.  Telford.  Pa. 


I  Ducks,  Geese,  breeders  at  special 
wMvno,  uwuou,  _  Write  your 


JURKEYS, 

w'ants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
Farm.  Box  G.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


come  visiuie.  VVnile  suen  birds  carry  no 
danger  to  human,  the  viscera  is  highly 
infectious  material  for  other  poultry.  As 
long  as  the  European  pests  threaten  our 
flocks,  all  entrails  coming  from  birds  not 
kill(fd  on  the  farm  upon  which  they  are 
raised,  should  be  burned  or  buried  deep 
enough  so  that  the  flock  will  not  get  them. 

Pointers  That  May  Save 
Disappointments 

JUST  because  some  breeder  may  be  do¬ 
ing  well  with  a  dififerent  breed  from 
yours,  don't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
shift  to  that  breed.  Rather  get  some  of 
his  stock  and  carry  it  along  with  yours. 
If  it  does  no  better  with  the  same  handling, 
then  the  trouble  is  with  you,  and  not  with 
the  breed.  And  lose  no  time  in  finding  out 
what  that  tro’uble  is  and  correcting  it. 

*  *  * 

Afany  who  would  like  to  have  some  hens 
fail  to  get  them  liecause  they  lack  a  house 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
think  it  is  useless  to  trv  to  keep  them  else¬ 
where.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  often 
an  old  building  about  the  place  which,  with 
a  little  work  and  expense,  can  be  made  to 
accommodate  as  many  birds  as  are  desired 
and  with  satisfactory  results.  We  are  not 
crying  down  the  specialty  house,  but  it  can 
be  done  without  nevertheless.  So  it  is  with 
respect  to  room.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
more  room  the  better,  it  is  a  fact  that  hens 
can  be  kept  laying  and  chickens  reared 
successfully  in  small,  sandy  j^ards  dcsti- 
lutc  of  vegetation.  It  requires  more  skill 
and  work,  but  it  is  being  done  by  hundreds 
of  breeders. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dont’  always  be  wishing  for  some  other 
fellow’s  place,  at  least  until  after  you  are 
sure  you  have  made  the  best  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  you.  There  Is  no  place 
so  fine  but  that  it  has  its  drawbacks,  and 
none  so  bad  but  that  it  has  its  own  peculiar 
advantages. 

4"  * 

Feed  is  the  foremost  essential  In  secur¬ 
ing  growth  or  a  good  egg  yield.  Better 
results  will  be  gotten  from  poor  stock  well 
fed  than  from  good  stock  purely  fed.  But 
good  stock,  well  fed,  is  the  only  paying 
proposition. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
“father”  the  grain  along.  A  laying  hen 
should  pay  at  least  twofold  for  all  the 
grain  she  eats.  When  you  with  hold  a  dime’s 
worth  of  grain  from  her  ration,  you  lose 
probably  a  quarter  in  the  way  of  income. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Early  morning  or  late  afternoon  are  the 
best  times  to  feed  any  choice  morsels  to 
the  hens,  otherwise  many  of  the  best  lay¬ 
ers  are  likely  to  be  on  the  nests  and  lose 
tlicir  share  of  the  luxury. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

We  see  many  who  have  hard  luck  with 
the  machines  shifting  to  hens  as  hatchers. 
It  usually  proves  that  they  shift  back  again 
after  a  few  seasons,  for  there  are  the  same 
possibilities  of  hard  luck  hatching  with 
hens  as  with  machines.  Either  method  in¬ 
volves  plenty  of  care  and  work  and  a  big 
element  of  uncertainty,  but  where  large 
number  of  chicks  are  desired  the  'artificial 
is  the  only  practical  method. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  same  number  of  fowls  should  not 
be  fed  the  same  amount  of  ration  daily. 
Their  appetite  varies  like  a  person’s. 
When  they  act  rather  Indifferent  to  the 
scratch  feed,  stop  throwing  it  out  and 
withhold  until  they  pick  it  up  keenly. — 
J.  L.  W.,  Maine. 


pi  O  I  p*  1^  C  STANDARD  BRED 
^  ^  ^  STERLING  QUALITY 

Chicks  with  rigor  and  vitality.  Delivery  prepaid. 
Send  for  List.  Est.  1905. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  TIFFIN,  OHIl 


Improve  your  flocks  with  heallhy, 
husky  chicks  from  Lower’s  heavy 
Uying  Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Anco¬ 
nas,  Wyandottes  or  Orpingtons.  All 
from  purebred,  heavylaylng  flocks,  care- 
folly  selected  and  tested  for  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  and  standard  qualifications.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  lOOd  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Lew 
prices.  Illustrated  catalog  sent  Free, 

LOWER  HATCHERY  ^ 

’  Bryan.  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  200- EGG  HENS  ) 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature  -j 
stock.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey 
Giants,  White  Wyandottes.  White  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  White  Indian  Runner  Ducks  Uo  per 
100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcels  Post 
prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm  ' 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


LIVE 

LLAY 


nnerease  yonr  profits  with  big  sturdy 
I  cliicks  from  pure  bred,  selected,  tasted 
I  heavy  laying,  free  rangg'  flocks.  24 
’  years  experience  back  of  them.  Barred 
&  White  Kocks,  K.  C.&  S.  C.  Reds,  Whits 
&  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Whits 
Wyandottes.  Our  profit  sharing  plan  is 
_  _  _  something  new— it  will  maks  mor  for 

ACCOFtOING-  you.  Write  today.  Dept  N, 

TO  SEASOli  Ths  Ohis  Hatchery,  Decatur,  uhls. 


CHICKS—SOOO  Weekly 

BEST  BREEDS— LOWEST  PRICES  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $13.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  13.00 

Barred  Rocks  . ^5.00 

Buff  Rocks  .  13.00 

Broilers  .  12.00 

1.000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  direct 
from  advertisement.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  1,  Box  12,  Richfield,  P«. 

SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.S.W.  Lcgh’ns  $7.00 
S.C.Br.  Legh’ns  7.60 
Oarred  Rocks.  8.00 
,'.h.  Wyandottes  8.50 
Heavy  Assorted.  7.00 
Mglit  Assorted.  6.00 
Postpaid  to  your  door, 

livery  guaranteed.  Sui. .  - 

success  to  tliousands  of  our  customer! 

^sSrSHINt^H^AcH 

OVER  TWENTY  YEARrixPERIENCE 

Catf.cffcld  Chiiks  of  Duality 

Wlilte  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Black  Leghorns  Black  Mi‘’orc®s 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  Silver  and  « lute  Wyandotte. 

Discount  or.  early  orders 
Member  of  Internalional  Baby  Cbick  Assn. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 


$13 

$62.50  $120 

14 

67.50 

130 

15 

72,50 

140 

16 

77.50 

150 

13 

62.50 

120 

11 

52.50 

100 

•,  100%  live 

de¬ 

mshine  Cliicks 

ars 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c  each;  "hi'-® 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  ISc  each;  Broiler 
chicks,  12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda.  N.Y. 


ERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

EXCLUSIVE 

ou  can  buy  no  ^^etter  utility  stock  at 
nrice.  March  and  April  delivety  $3q.UD 
00;  $15.00  per  50;  $7.50  per  25.  Hatcliii^ 
half  price  of  chicks.  Safe  delivery 
anteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

•EDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Flemington,  N.  J. _ 


OTJALITY  chicks-eggs 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  ani 
White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  J.  B.  G'ants  Our 
Chicks  are  hatched  from  pure  bred,  ca,rcruiu 
selected,  free  range  stock.  They  are  vigorom 
wr  and  absolutely  healthy.  1  offer  exception^ 
quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  15c  eacn, 
,  varieties,  16e.  Special  matings  at  proportional* 
ices.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40.  Elizabethtown,  ro. 

AMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks  season 

itching  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest, 
andsomest,  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit* 
ble  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to- 
ly,  A.  F.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.J. 

MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SOUABS 

lighest  market  ever  known.  Breeders  shipped  every¬ 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  • 
s;)ccialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp  fw 
eatalogue  and  prlces- 

Allston  Squab  Co.  auston?  h ass! 


American  Agriculturist,  February  14,  1925 

Making  a  Concrete  Trough. 

(Continued  front  Page  164) 

The  small  portable  concrete  trough  is 
usually  cast  in  an  inverted  position  and 
requires  but  a  relatively  simple  form; 

If  the  trough  can  be  cast  upon  a  good 
substantial  floor,  that  is  sufficient,  but 
if  such  a  floor  is  not  available,  a  tight 
platform  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
must  be  constructed.  The  core,  around 
which  the  concrete  is  cast,  may  be  made 
of  clay  or  wood.  If  made  of  wood,  a 
variety  of  shapes  are  available,  one  made 
of  a  log  cut  and  hewed  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  while  one  made  of  planks  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1. 

When  the  core  is  made  of  boards,  the 
sides  and  ends  may  be  made  of  1-inch 
material  and  the  bottom  of  2-inch  ma¬ 
terial  rounded  at  the  corners  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  Cleats  are  nailed  on  the  floor 
or  platform  over  which  the  core  form  is 
placed  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  held 
in  its  proper-  position.  If  a  log  core  is 
used,  it  may  be  spiked  to  the  floor  or 
platform. 

The  side  forms  are  made  of  2-inch 
plank  and  should  be  enough  longer  than 
th^  finished  trough  to  allow  for  the  two 
end  boards  and  cleats.  Each  end  board 
should  be  cut  to  a  length  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  tank.  The  form  is  assem¬ 
bled  around  the  core  and  is  not  nailed 
together  but  is  held  in  position  by  the 
top  braces  and  the  cleats  along  the  side 
forms. 

Spade  the  Concrete  Well 

Since  at  the  top,  the  side  w^alls  are 
only  two  inches  thick,  broken  stone  or 
gravel  larger  than  54  of  an  inch  should 
not  be  used.  For  reinforcement,  usei54 
inch  round  or  square  steel  rods.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  use  rods  long  enough  so  that  they 
may  be  bent  to  go  the  entire  distance 
around  the  core  about  1  inch  from  the 
side  walls  and  have  the  ends  overlap 
at  the  middle  of  one  side  about  12  in¬ 
ches.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  two  rods, 
they  should  be  placed  so  that  the  ends 
overlap  near  the  middle  at  each  side  of 
the  trough  and  not  at  the  ends  or  cor¬ 
ners.  After  mixing  the  concrete  to  a 
quaky  consistency,  place  a. layer  evenly 
all  around  in  the  form  up  to  the  position 
of  the  first  reinforcing  rod,  Fig.  1,  spade  . 
it  well  next  to  the  form  and  then  place 
the  rod.  Place  additional  concrete  un¬ 
til  the  form  is  filled  to  within  about  1 
inch  of  the  top.  Spade  it  well  and  place 
three  rods,  spacing  them  as  shown  in 

Fig.  1. 

To  Give  the  Job  a  Neat  Finish 

A  very  neat  appearing  surface  may 
be  given  to  the  trough  if  after  one  day, 
or  preferably  two,  the  forms  are  remov¬ 
ed  and  the  concrete  is  moistened  with  a 
1 :1  cement  paste.  This  cement  paste 
should  be  rubbed  in  with  a  wood  float 


m 


MeCORMlCK'DEERING  TI|.LAGE  TOOLS 

/ 


Heavy  Yields  Follow  Good  Tillage 

and  Here  Are  Three  Profit-Making  Implements 


The  McCormick-Deering 
Disk  Harrow  is  a  simple  and 
efficient  implement,  built  and 
trussed  like  a  steel  bridge,  to  serve 
many  years.  You  will  like  the 
details  and  conveniences — the 
dust-proof  bearings  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  oil  cups  set  above  the  frame, 
the  built-in  angle-steel  weight 
boxes,  the  oscillating  disk  scrap¬ 
ers,  the  forecarriage,  etc.  Made 
in  sizes  for  everybody — 4  to  10 
feet.  All  sizes  can  be  equipped 
with  tandem  attachment.  Double 
disking  more  than  pays  for  itself. 


The  McCormick- Deering 
Leverless  Disk  Harrow  is  a 
genuine  tractor  disk,  not  a  made- 
over  horse  harrow.  It  is  built  for 
heaviest  duty.  It  is  controlled 
-entirely  from  the  driver’s  seat, 
without  levers,  yet  it  is  very 
simple.  Merely  backing  the 
tractor  automatically  sets  the 
angle  of  both  front  and  rear 
gangs.  When  the  tractor  starts 
forward  the  ga:ngs  hold  that 
angle  until  released  by  a  pull 
on  the  rope.  In  5  to  10-foot  sizes 
to  fit  your  power. 


The  Dunham  Culti- Packer 
shown  above  with  the  leverless 
disk  harrow  has  no  equal  as  a 
seed-bed  finisher.  It  pulverizes 
the  soil,  fills  out  air  spaces,  and, 
saves  moisture  content.  Follow^ 
ing  the  drill,  it  helps  the  little 
plants  to  get  a  quick  start,  firmly 
set  m  finely  mulched  soil.  Use 
it  to  prevent  winter-killing  of 
wheat;  to  rejuvenate  meadows, 
etc.  It  is  far  ahead  of  a  roller 
for  small  grains.  Made  in  eight 
sizes,  for  horse  or  tractor  use. 


McCormick-Deering  Tillage  Tools  combine  these  essentials  —  good  work, 
long  life  and  convenience.  They  are  of  practical  design,  their  construction  being 
based  on  ninety-three  years  of  farm  and  factory  experience.  They  are  priced  on  the 
basis  of  economical  quantity  production, and  as  an  investment  they  ofier  you  attractive 
returns.  To  fill  all  ^our  Tillage  Tool  needs  see  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer.  It  Pa^sl 

International  Harvester  Company 

608  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  (Incorporated)  Chicago,  Illinois 

93  Branch  Houses  in  the  V.  S.;  the  follozving  in  American  Agriculturist  territory — Albany, 

Auburn,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Harrisburg,  Ogdensburg,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


or  a  carborundum  stone.  If  there  are 
any  small  holes,  they  may  be  at  this 
time  patched  with  a  1:2  cement  mix¬ 
ture.  To  close  all  pores  and  to  insure 
a  watertight  job,  the  inside  surfaces  of 
the  trough  may  be  given  a  wash  of  ce¬ 
ment  and  water  mixed  to  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  cream  and  applied  with  a  brush. 
The  importance  of  protecting  the  fin¬ 
ished  work  from  the  wind  and  sun  and 
keeping  it  moist  while  it  is  curing  has 
been  previously  mentioned. 


B  A 


CHICKS 


Watch  The  Oil  Feed 

Many  an  engine  or  tractor  is  worn  out 
long  before  Its  time,  because  of  the  lack 
of  oil.  In  an  automobile  engine  ^crank¬ 
case  the  oil  should  be  replaced  (the  old  oil 
taken  out  and  new  put  in)  at  least  every 
looo  miles. 

^  The  tractor  engine  should  have  fresh 
oil  after  every  six  days  of  work.  It  pays 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  time  run. 

_  The  stationary  engine  usually  has  a 
sight- feed  oil  cup.  Oil  passes  through 
the  cylinder  to  the  crankcase.  Many 
persons  feed  to  much  oil.  Four  to  six 
drops  per  minute  is  enough  for  an  engine 
with  a  S-inch  cylinder  at  500  R.P.M. 
For  higher  speeds  more  oil  should  be 
given. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1925 

from  pure  bred  stock  of  laying  ability  wlii'ch  is  proven  by 
our  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers.  Every  effort  Is 
put  forth  to  produce  clucks  of  higfi  quality  and  vitality. 
Our  aim  Is  “Good  Cliicks  at  Moderate  I’rices." 


Prices 

on  25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . 

$  9.50 

$18.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

10.50 

20.00 

Barred  P.  Bocks  . 

10.50 

20.00 

.Anconas  . . 

11.50 

22.00 

W.  Wyandottes  . 

13.00 

25.00 

Assorted  . 

7.50 

14.00 

Cheaper  in  lots  of  500  and  1000 
100%  live  dcliveru.  Postpaid.  Send  for  free  circular 
and  complete  price  list  including  special  matings  in  above 
breeds.  THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Sugar 
Loaf,  H.  Y.  Member  International  Chick  Association. 


BABY  CHICKS 

prepaid  to  your  door. 
We  personally  supervise 
our  breeding  stock.  Most 
profitable  varieties  from 
egg  laying  strains.  10% 
down  books  order.  Extra 
chicks  in  exery  box.  You 
take  no  chances. 

GALION  HATCHERY, 
Gallon,  Ohio 


Send 
for 
Catalogue 
and 

Our  Prices 


PARKS  ROCKS  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  color  and  eggs.  Laid  at  iVt  mos.  Won 
prizes.  Half  chicks  go  to  old  customers.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sure  to  please.  Catalogue  Free.  Vigorous, 
sturdy  chicks.  Prices  right.  Members  of  the  luternatlonal 
Baby  Chick  Association. 

SEIBERT  BROS.,  B«x  A,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 
S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Eeghorns,  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  W’yandottes, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  and  Minorcas. 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  Wi’ite  for 
prices  and  detailed  information. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  T,  Linesville,  Penn. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  world’s  greatest  laying  strain.'  While 
'ghorii  Chicks  from  free  range.  Large  Type 
;n  Barron  English  S.  C.  thorobred  hens, 
id  with  pedigreed  cockerels.  Strong,  healthy, 
.orous  Chicks  any  week  in  February.  March 
jr  April  at  $16  per  100;  $77  per  5U0:  $150 
per  loi...  oy  Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid.  100% 
Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  your  order.  Circular 

Free.  ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfcitersville,  Pa. 

BUY  THE  COLE  STRAIN  S.  C.  R. 
1.  R.  CHICKS 

They  have  a  record  for  vigor,  rapid  growth  and  early 
maturity.  We  hatcli  only  from  our  own  flock;  every  bird 
tested  and  accredited  each  year  by  University  of  N.  H. 
State  Veterinary  certifies  my  flock  is  in  the  best  of  physical 
coiulition.  No  infection  in  this. state.  Feb.  28c:  Mar.  26e; 
.April  24e;  May  22c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIRHOLM  POULTRY  YARDS.  William  Cole.  Fremont,  N.  H. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  surt  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


CHICKS 

For  big,  strong,  husky  farm  cliicks  write  us.  We  have 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  B.  I.  REDS 
fiom  pure  breed,  free  range  stock  of  health,  strength, 
vitality  and  heavy  winter  layers.  We  guarantee  chicks 
true  to  name.  100  %  live  delivery.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  prices.  i 

PIELL  BROTHERS.  Box  A.  A.,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J.  * 


THE  BEST  BY  TEST  ARE 
BLUE  HEN  HATCHED  CHICKS 
I  Bred  for  egg  production,  vigor  and 
Itality  with  twelve  years  experi- 

_ ence.  S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorn.^, 

per  100,  $12.  Barred  Rock.s,  $14.  '  Broil¬ 
ers,  $10.  Free  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH, 
Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Catalogue  free. 


ACCREDITED  “GOOD  LiVVlC* 
QUALITY  CHICKS.  AU  brst, 
most  beau  tiful  breeds.  lOo&up. 

BIG  BEAUTIFUL  ART  BOOK 
Sfiowini?  them  in  their  natural  co!o». 
Chock  ^1!  of  ▼aluahle  information  on  raia» 
ing  our  ‘‘GOOn  LUCK”  cmCKS,  how  Im 
make  BIG  MONEY  with  Poultry,  full 
Diicet*.  ©tc.,  sentfreo  NOW. 

N>uhauser  Hatcheries,  * 

Box  47  Napoleon*  Ohio*  Bank  Rel^ 

JUST-RITE  Podigrtm,  ' 

Ba|yeM4u^^tTMa«"’g, 

20  popular  breeds,  high  power  layers,  20  rare  breeds,  4 
bre^  ducklings.  Nabob  Quality,  none  better  at  any  price, 
97%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  Paid.  Free  Fec<| 
with  each  order.  Catalogue  free,  stamps  appreciated. 
Member  I.itematumal  Baht  C/Uck  Anoeiation. 

Itla'fu.'l.  Haeehnries.  Ave.  -9  GatubiCr.Olti* 
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The  Trouble  Maker— 


OOD  morning,”  Jim  said. 

vJ.  “Good  morning.” 

“Haven’t  seen  anything  of  a  stray  two- 
year  old  Holstein  heifer,  have  you?” 

“No.” 

“She  didn’t  come  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
cows  this  morning,  and  I  suspect  she’s 
hiding  a  calf  somewhere  in  these  parts. 

“Didn’t  see  her,”  replied  Dorothy. 

She  got  to  her  feet,  brushed  the  leaves 
from  her  clothes,  and  started  to  leave. 

“Just  a  minute,  Dorothy.  What  s  the 
hurry?  Sit  down  a  minute.” 

She  looked  at  him,  hesitated,  and  said : 

“You’ve  shown  so  much  desire  for  my 
society  lately — ” 

“I  guess,”  interrupted  Jim.  “I’ve  shown 
just  as  much  liking  for  your  company  as 
you  have  for  mine.  But  it  s  too  nice  a 
morning  to  quarrel,  and  I’m  not  going  to 
do  it,  even  if  it  is  the  fashion  these  days. 
What  are  you  doing  down  here  so  early  ?” 

Dorothy  looked  at  the  grave  face  now 
lighted  with  a  smile,  and  noticed  with  a 
little  pang  that  Jim  seemed  older. 

“Just  out  for  a  walk,”  she  answered. 

There  was  an  awkward  little  silence. 

“You  remember.  Dorothy,  when  we  used 
to  come  here  to  play  ?” 

“Did  we?”  said  the  girl  indifferently. 
“I’d  forgotten.” 

“Yes,  this  used  to  be  one  of  our  favorite 
spots — Don’t  you  remember  there  was  a 
little  sort  of  a  cave  that  we  called  our 
cupboard?  I  wonder  if  it’s  still  there.” 

Dorothy  made  no  reply,  and  Jim  came 
over  and  put  his  hand  back  of  the  root. 

“Yes,  sir  it’s  there,  just  the  same,’’  he 
said  excitedly.  “You  must  remember, 
Dorothy !  Don’t  you  remember  that  day — 
we  had — we  had  a  little  doll — and — ” 

“You  seem  to  be  good  at  remembering 
this  morning,”  said  the  girl  coldly,  “but 
unfortunately,  all  I  need  to  renieber  is  what 
happened  yesterday.” 

The  smile  and  the  color  faded  out  of  thi 
boy’s  face. 

“Dorothy  Ball,  you  don’t  think  I  was 
in  that  gang  yesterday,  do  you?” 

“Well,  were  you,  or  weren’t  you?’’ 

“I  won’t  answer  that.” 

Standing  tensely  looking  at  each  other, 
they  were  both  startled. 

“Dorothy,  where  are  you?”  came  a  man’s 
voice.  “Are  you  here?’’ 

After  a  moment,  “Yes,  here  I  am.  W  ho 
is  it?” 

“It’s  Bradley,  where  are  you?” 

“Over  here.  Over  under  the  big  apple 
tree  across  the  brook.” 

In  a  moment  he  saw  them.  Jim  w^as 
leaning  carelessly  against  the  tree  ;  Dorothy 
was  facing  Bradley  as  he  came  over  the 
bank. 

“Good  morning,”  said  Jim.  “Everybody 
to  the  rendezvous.” 

Then  to  Dorothy :  “WYll,  good-bye,  I 
must  be  moseying  along.  Lost  a  heifer  in 
here  somewhere,”  he  explained  to  Bradley. 
“Think  she’s  hiding  a  calf.  She  was  ex¬ 
pecting  one.” 

Then  he  went  away  through  the  trees, 
carr3'ing  head  a  little  to  one  side  in  a 
characteristic  manner,  carelessly  slapping 
his  leg  with  a  little  switch  h6  carried  in 
his  hand. 

“I  asked  for  j’ou  at  the  house,”  said 
Bradley,  turning  to  Dorothy,  “and  your 
tnothcr  said  she  saw  you  coming  down 
this  way.” 

Then  he  noticed  the  girl’s  white  face. 

“W’hat’s  the  matter,  Dorotly?  Anything 
happened?  You  look  sick.” 

“Feel  about  as  I  look,”  said  the  girl, 
trying  hard  to  smile,  and  sat  down  again. 
Bradley  found  a  place  by  her  side. 

“W^hat’s  the  matter,  little  girl?  Tell 
tne  what  the  trouble  is.  I  don’t  like  to  see 
those  smiling  lips  looking  so  downcast.” 

H.e  reached  over  and  took  her  hand. 

“Oh,  Harry,”  implored  the  girl.  “What 
do  you  suppose  they’H  do  to  father?  In 
spite  of  everything  that  Mother  and  I  could 
say  this  morning,  he  got  the  sheriff  and 
the\  have  gone  with  the  milk.  Since  this 


milk  business  has  started,  evA /thing  and 
everybody  are  so  upset.  I’m  afraid  some¬ 
body  wiU  get  hurt.” 

“I  wish  Mr.  Ball  zvould  be  a  little  more 
reasonable,”  said  the  county  ag“nt.  “But 
don’t  you  worry  about  him  or  anybody  else 
getting  hurt  if  he’s  got  that  little  old  ad¬ 
vocate  of  peace,  Dave  Messenger,  along. 
Believe  me,  nobody  will  ever  do  any 
monkeying  wdth  that  chap.  So  if  that’s  all 
you’re  worrying  about,  j'ou  can  smile 
again.” 

“Think  they  will  send — Jim  Taylor  to 
jail — when  he’s  tried?” 

“No,  I  don’t  believe  he’s  guilty.” 

“But — how  about  it  if  there  are  those 
who  will  swear  that  they  saw  him?” 

“Why  I — I  don’t  know,”  hesitated  Brad¬ 
ley. 

“Well — there  will  be,”  said  Dorothy  posi¬ 
tively  shaking  her  head,  “and  the  judge 
will  be  against  him,  too.” 

“Not  openlj',  he  won’t,”  said  Bradley 
with  emphasis.  “That  judge  isn’t  going  to 


be  against  anybody  very  strong.  Not  when 
Winslow’s  around  anyway.” 

Then  he  told  her  what  part  the  judge 
had  played  in  the  events  of  the  night  be¬ 
fore. 

“Just  wait,”  he  concluded,  “until  these 
farmers  get  a  chance  at  old  Rising  at  the 
November  election.  What  they  won’t  do  to 
him  won’t  be  worth  doing !”  ^ 

The  girl  could  not  be  dragged  away  from 
her  subject. 

“But,  Harry,  if  witnesses  swear  that 
they  saw  Jim  dump  our  milk  and  the  judge 
is  against  him,  they  might  send  him  to  jail.” 

“They'  might,”  agreed  the  county  agent. 

“Would  it  be  for  a  long  sentence?” 

“  ’Fraid  it  would.  Serious  -offense.” 

“Oh,  Harry',  why  did  Jim  and  all  the 
rest  of  you  ever  get  mixed  up  in  this  awful 
milk  fight?  Before  it  started  we  were 
all  happy.  The  whole  country  was  quiet  and 
peaceful,  and  now  look  at  things.” 

“Yes,”  said  Bradley,  grinning,  “you  and 
Dave  Messenger  are  kindred  spirits.  You’re 
both  very  strong  for  peace.  Dave  says  he’s 
going  back  to  the  wild  and  wooly  west  to 
get  a  little.” 

Then,  more  seriously :  “Don’t  know  but 
that  you’re  right.  Dorothy.  Getting  sick 
of  this  country'  myself.  When  all’s  said 
and  done,  it’s  no  place  lor  -an  ambitious 
person  to  waste  himself.” 

Dorothy  looked  up  in  surprise. 

“I  think  this  is  a  good  country  to  work 
in,”  she  said.  “I  wouldn’t  say  that  you 
were  exactly  wasting  yourself  here.  I’ll 
bet  the  folks  are  as'  good  as  they  are 
anywhere !” 

Harry  made  no  reply  for  a  moment,  but 
reached  over  into  Dorothy’s  lap  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  girl’s  hand  again.  When  she  let 
him  keep  it,  he  placed  his  other  arm 
around  her  and  pulled  her  close  to  him. 
“Maybe  the  folks  are  all  riglit,”  he  said, 
“as  far  as  that  goes,  but  I  ain^oing'lo 
be  a  big  man  some  day  and  it  can’t  be  done 
in  a  place  like  this.  Besides,  anyway, 
I  need  more  money'  to  do  someth.ing  special 
I  have  in  mind.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“Marry  you,”  he  answered  promptly, 
pulling  the  girl  closer  to  him,  and  press¬ 
ing  her  head  back  to  kiss  her. 

For  a  moment  Dorothy'  made  no  resist¬ 


ance.  It  was  comforting  to  know  that 
someone  cared  for  her,  and  just  then  she 
was  greatly  in  need  of  comfort.  Besides, 
why  not  give  up  to  Harry  and  have  things 
settled?  Yes,  she  would  like  to  tell  him 
that  she  would  marry  him:  but  some  way 
there  was  something  within  her  that  she 
just  could  not,  at  least,  not  yet. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  his  face,  strong 
arms  were  holding  her  tighter.  They  were 
not  unpleasant,  W'hy  resist?  Alaybe  this 
was  the  way  out.  Then  she  began  to  strug¬ 
gle  a  little. 

“Don’t,  Harry',”  she  said.  But  Harry 
paid  no  attention;  only'  held  her  closer. 
She  could  feel  his  breath  warm  on  her 
face.  It  frightened  her. 

As  she  tried  to  free  herself,  and  could¬ 
n’t.  she  said  again : 

“Harry,  stop !  Stop,  I  tell  you !” 

Bradley'  relaxed  his  hold  slightly.  The 
girl  raised  a  hand  and  pushed  him’  away, 
and  got  to  her  feet.  “Wdiat’s  the  matter, 
darling?  Are  you  afraid  of  me?  Aren’t 


you  going  to  marry'  me?’” 

“No,  I’m  not^afraid  of  y'ou,  Harry,  hut 
I’m  not  going  to  marry  you,  at  least  not 
just  now,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  kiss 
me.” 

.“Well,  when  will  you  marry  me?”  per¬ 
sisted  the  boy.  “I  won’t  believe  you  aren’t 
going  to.  Come  on,  sweetheart,  let’s  get  it 
settled.  You  know  I  love  you,  and  I  think 
you  love  me.” 

He  started  toward  her  again. 

But  the  girl  stepped  back,  and  then  he 
noticed  that  she  was  crying.  - 

“Please  don’t,  Harry,”  she  said,  putting 
up  a  hand  in  a  pathetic  little  gesture  to 
hide  her  quivering  chin.  “I’m — I’m  sorry, 
Flarry,  but — I  don’t  want  to  promise  any¬ 
thing  today — Everything  is  all  confused 
and  mixed  up,”  and  then  with  a  stamp  of 
her  foot,  “Oh,  why  can’t  things  be  like 
they'  were?” 

“Marry  me,  dear,  and  I’ll  take  y'ou 
away  from  here  and  take  care  of  you, 
and  things  will  get  back  to  normal  again.” 

“No,  Harry,  please  don’t  ask  me.  I 
don’t  know  what’s  the  matter,  but  I  am 
not  sure  about  anything,  and  I  don’t  want 
to  hurt  you.” 

“But  y'OU  haven’t  told  me  ‘no,’  anyway,” 
said  Bradley.  “What  can  I  do  to  make 
you  change?” 

“There’s  nothing  you  can  do,  Flarry. 
It’s  just  these  unsettled  times.” 

‘‘Will  you  tell  me  after  the  strike  is 
over?”  persisted  Bradley. 

“No,  I  don’t  want  to  promise  that  either. 
Things  won’t  be  any  more  settled  then 
than  they  are  now.” 

Noticing  the  discouraged  look  on  the 
boy’s  face,  she  added : 

“If  you’ll  give  me  until  Christmas, 
Harry,  I’ll  promise  to  let  you  know  one 
way'  or  another.” 

“That’s  a  long  time,”  said  Bradley. 

“Not  so  long  as  life  would  be  if  we 
made  a  mistake,”  replied  the  girl,  and  with 
that,  Bradley  had  to  be  content. 

CHAFER  XXI 

HE  first  five  day's  of  the  milk  war 
were  over.  Both  the  dealers  and 
the  farmers  had  settled  down  for  a  test 
of  strength.  Each  day  so  far,  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  ranks  had  steadily  grown  stronger, 
and  each  day  the  jnembership  applica- 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  So  Far 

Thanks  to  the  persistence  of  Lawyer  Winslow,  backed  up  by  a 
crowd  of  orderly  but  determined  farmers,  Jim  Taylor  has  been  re¬ 
leased  ftorn  the  county  jail  of  Speedtown,  where  he  was  locked  up  on  a 
charge  of  inciting  violence.  The  general  rejoicing  over  his  liberation 
is  not  shared  by  old  John  Ball,  his  neighbor,  whose  milk  was  dumped 
by  strikers  and  who  accused  Jim  of  leading  them.  When  Dorothy  Ball 
pleads  with  her  father  not  to  oppose  the  united  countryside,  he  accuses 
her  of  defending  “that  Taylor  hoodlum”.  Sick  at  heart,  she  runs  away 
from  the  house  to  a  sheltered  little  nook  where  in  former  years  she 
and  Jim  Taylor  had  played  “ma  and  pa”  to  a  weather-beaten  old  doll 
she  still  finds  in  the  tree  hollow.  Suddenly  she  looks  up  to  see  Jim 
Taylor  standing  beside  her. 


R.  Eastman 

tions  continued  to  pour  into  the  League 
headquarters. 

For  Jim  Taylor,  it  had  becrT  a  hard, 
busy  time.  _  Not  being  able  to  afford  to  pay 
for  farm  help,  he  did  what  was  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  on  his  farm  every  forenoon, 
but  every  afternoon  and  evening  he  spent 
either  at  the  telephone  in  the  farm  bureau 
office  at  Speedtown,  or  traveling  the  farm 
country  to  get  reports  and  to  carry  en¬ 
couragements  to  the'  fighting  dairymen. 
Many  times  during  the  past  days  he  had 
wondered  if  it  were  all  W’orth  w'hile.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it  was  a  disheartening  task. 

John  Ball,  a  life-long  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor,  was  now  his  bitter  enemy.  And  Doro¬ 
thy — lines  of  fatigue,  worry  and  sorrow 
stood  out  on  Jim’s  face  as  he  thought  of 
her. 

And  then  there  w'as  the  milk  strike  it¬ 
self.  Could  the  farmers  stand  together 
long  enough  to  win  success  ?  For  a  gen- 
ciation,  milk  had  been  sold  in  fluid  form, 
so  long  that  the  dairymen  had  forgotten 
how  to  make  butter  at  home  and  had  few 
facilities  for  doing  it.  They  had  succeeded 
somehow  in  getting  along  for' the  first  few 
days,  but  "now  the  tremendous  task  was 
beginning  to  tell  upon  the  dairym.en  and 
their  wives,  both  physically  and  mentally. 

Besides,  how  long  could  they  stand  the 
financial  loss,  for  the  poorly  made  butter 
would  bring  little,  even  compared  with  the 
low  price  w’hich  the  dealers  had  paid  for 
the  milk  before  the  strike.  There  were 
beginning  to  be  signs  of  wavering.  Here 
and  there  came  a  break  in  the  line ;  only 
today  Jim  had  received  a  telegram  from 
R.  D.  Cooper,  President  of  the  League, 
that  there  w'as  a  leak  in  one  end  of  the 
county,  that  the  dairymen  at  two  or  three 
stations  were  delivering  their  milk,  and 
that  Jim  must  get  over  there  and  some¬ 
how  get  them  back  in  line. 

Yes,  the  men  were  loyal,  but  there  was 
a  limit  to  which  loy'ality  could  go.  There 
was  the  constant  propaganda  from  the 
dealers  w'hich  added  to  their  discourage¬ 
ment.  Even  if  he  did  go  over  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  where  the  break  had  occurred,  what 
could  he  tell  them  that  he  had  not  already 
said?  How  could  he  be  sure  that  all  the 
effort  and  all  the  loss  were  not  in  vain? 
.And  what  would  be  his  responsibility  for 
this  loss  and  sacrifice  if  the  whole  thing 
should  be  a  failure  and  the  dealers  should 
win  ? 

It  was  late  in  the  evening.  Jim  was  In 
the  farm  bureau  office  and  had  just  fin¬ 
ished  making  a  report  to  the  I. eague  head¬ 
quarters.  Bradley  had  gone  home  to  bed 
an  hour  before,  leaving  Jim  to  lock  the 
office  when  he  was  through. 

As  Jim  sat  rather  bitterly  reviewing  the 
situation,  the  telephone  rang. 

•‘Is  this  Jim  Taylor?” 

“It  is.  Who  is  this  speaking?” 

“I  can’t  tell  you  that,”  came  a  voice 
that  Jim  did  not  recognize.  “But  I  want 
to  give  you  some  very  important  informa¬ 
tion.  I  trial  to  get  you  at  your  farm, 
and  they  told  me  there  to  try  you  at  the 
farm  bureau  office.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Jim. 

“There’s  trouble  brewing  tonight  up  at 
Johnny  Ball’s.” 

“What  trouble?”  asked  the  boy,  instant- 
Iv  alert. 

'  “Well,  I  dont  want  you  to  ask  me  too 
many  questions.  ’Nough  said,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I’ve  been- with  the  gang_  tliat^s 
been  pullin’  some  rough  stuff  in  this 
strike,  and  I've  come  to  agree  with  yotf 
that  it  does  us  farmers  more  harm  than 
good.” 

“Never  mind,”  insisted  Jim.  “Whatl 
the  matter  up  to  Ball’s?  Stick  to  the 
point.” 

“You  know  that  old  Ball^has  been  carry- 
in’  his  milk  every  day  with  the  help  of 
the  sheriff.  Some  of  the  boys  are  sick 
of  it,  and  they’ve  gone  up  there  to  dump 
his  milk,  or  put  kerosene  in  it.” 

"  “When  will  they  go?” 

“They’re  on  their  way  now.” 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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When  Trouble  Gomes 


A  Sunda;^  Afternoon  Visit  Wish  The  A.  A 


A  CATHEDRAL  in  Milan  has  three 
doors.  Over  each  door  in  a  sentence 
that  ought  to  be  memorized  by  every¬ 
one  who  tries  to  live  a  real  life. 

Over  the  left  portal  are  the  words, 

t'All  that  pleases  is  but  for  a  moment”. 

Pleasures  of  the  body  come  from 
pleasing  nerve  sensations.  If  these 
sensations 


■were 

not  changing  all 
the  time  life 
would  be  stale. 

You  can  tickle  a 
boil  with  a  feath¬ 
er  and  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant.  Tickle  it 
too  long  and  it 
becomes  painful. 

We  sigh  when 
pleasures  pass. 

Well,  if  they  did 
not  pass  we 
would  sigh  more. 

A  moment  of  HoUmrd 

victory  is  pleasant,"  but  a  life  of  con¬ 
stant  victory  would  drive  us  to  anything 
for  a  change.  I  used  to  think  that 
mince  pie  was  the  one  delicacy  of  the 
palate.  Then,  I  ate  three  pieces  and 
changed  my  mind.  I  wanted  some- 
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thing  else  next  time. 

Over  the  right  doorway  stand  these 
words,  “All  that  Troubles  is  but  for  a 
moment”. 

Ills  pass  away,  like  the  morning  storm 
clouds.  Many  people  are  paralyzed 
when  troubles  come,  but  they  also  pass 
aw’^ay.  The  poorest  thing  to  do  with 
one’s  hands  is  to  wring  them. 

God  never  forgets  us,  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  peaceful  living  are  never  far 
away  from  us. 

Dear  old  Mrs.  Wiggs  said,  “It  ain’t 
no  use  putting  up  your  umberell  till  it 
rains.  There  ain’t  no  use  dyin’  ’fore 
your  time  comes.  Looks  like  everything 
in  the  world  comes  right  if  we  wait  long 
enough”. 

Whoever  does  his  best  will  either 
miss  troubles,  or  he  will  rjieet  them 
resolutely,  and  see  them  pass  away. 

“Before  God’s  footstool  to  confess, 

A  poor  soul  knelt,  and  bowed  his  head; 
“I  failed”,  he  cried.  The  Master  said, 
“Thou  didst  thy  best — that  is  success”. 


.  Philosoph^^  Man 

Above  the  center  rood  of  the  cathedral 
is  this  line:  “ONLY  THAT  IS  IM¬ 
PORTANT  WHICH  IS  ETERNAL” 

It  is  of  value  to  raise  good  live-stock, 
and  crops,  it  is  IMPORTANT  that  our 
children  be  trained  in  character  that  is 
eternal.  It  is  a /good  thing  to  learn  and 
practice  the  graces  of  life,  it  is  IM¬ 
PORTANT  that  we  live  above  the  dis¬ 
graces.  We  are  glad  that  our  sons 
and  daughters  are  winsome,  it  is  IM¬ 
PORTANT  that  they  become  wise. 

The  business  of  the  oak  tree  is  to  ma¬ 
ture  hard  fibers.  Spring  breezes  and 
gentle  rains,  and  birds  nesting  in  its 
branches,  may  be  pleasant  for  the  tree, 
but  it  always  remembers  its  main  busi¬ 
ness.  Winter  storms  and  summer  hur¬ 
ricanes  are  also  a  part  of  the  lot  of  the 
oak,  but  it  laughs  at  the  storms,  and 
knows  that  they  will  leave  it  with 
tougher  fibers. 

I  love  the  line  in  Hebrews  which  says 
of  Christ,  “Though  He  w'ere  a  Son,  yet 
learned  He  obedience  through  the  things 
which  He  suffered,  and  being  made  per¬ 
fect  through  suffering.  He  is  able  to 
help  those  that  are  tried”, 

“ONLY  THAT  IS  IMPORTANT 
WHICH  IS  ETERNAL.” 


“All  right,  good-bye.” 

Jim  hung  up,  and  looked  at  his  v.^atch. 
It  was  ten-thirty.  He  could  never  get 
up  there  in  time  to  stop  trouble.  Too  bad 
tlie  fools  could  not  let  John  Ball  alone. 

Taylor  stood  thinking  for  a  moment 
as  to  the  quickest  way  to  get  up  to  the 
Ball  place.  Everybody  was  asleep,  only 
a  few  of  his  friends  had  automobiles,  and 
by  the  time  he  could  get  them  out  of  bed 
he  could  ’oe  up  there  with  his  horse  and 
wagon.  Grabbing  his  hat  and  coat,  he 
made  for  the  church  shed  where  his  horse 
■was  tied. 

“Old  girl,”  he  said  to  her,  “you’ve  got 
to  run,  and  I  figure  you  can  run  better 
without  a  wagon.” 

He  quickly  unhitched  her  from  the 
wagon,  pulling  all  of  her  harness  oft"  ex¬ 
cept  the  bridle,  and  jumped  on  her  back. 
At  his  sharp  slap,  she  went  out  of  the  old 
church  yard  at  a  dead  run.  But  no  farm 
horse  could  stand  it  to  run  any  long  dis¬ 
tance  without  being  winded,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  gone  over  the  little  hill 
beyond  Speedtown  and  down  into  the  .hol¬ 
low  near  the  old  Harris  deserted  bVrn, 
Jim  was  obliged  to  pull  the  horse  to  a 
walk. 

He  had  just  crossed  the  little  bridge  in 
the  hollow  ■where  Johnny’s  milk  had  been 
dumped  when  suddenly  there  came  a  flash 
of  light,  a  roar,  and  a  stinging  sensation 
in  Jim’s  upper  arm.  He  reeled  and  with 
one  hand  grabbed  the  horse’s  mane. 

A  second  only  he  hesitated  while  he 
realized  what  had  happened.  Someone  had 
shot  at  him!  Without  further  thought, 
he  slid  from  his  horse,  charged  up  the 
bank  and  over  the  stone  wall.  Paus¬ 
ing  to  catch  his  breath,  he  heard  some¬ 
one  running  and  strated  in  pursuit 
stopping  every  moment  to  listen  for  the 
other’s  footsteps.  Each  time  that  he 
stopped,  Jim  knew  that  he  was  gaining 
on  the  other,  and  then  coming  through  a 
little  piece  of  brush,  he  saw  the  dark 
shape  of  a  man  just  a  few  feet  ahead  of 
bim  pausing  to  crawl  under  a  wire  fence. 

With  a  last  spurt,  Jim  reached  the 
fence,  rushed  down  a  little  bank  into  a 
side  road,  and  grabbed  the  stranger  as  he 
Was  frantically  trying  to  climb  into  an 
automobile.  The  struggle  was  soon  over. 
Jim  was  out  of  breath  from  the  run,  but 
tbe  other  fellow  was  so  absolutely  all  in 
that  he  could  make  little  resistance.  In 
a  moment  Jim  had  him  on  his  back,  sit¬ 
ting  on  him  and  holding  both  hands  pinned 
to  the  ground. 

It  ■was  several  moments  before  either  of 


The  Trouble  Maker 

Continued  From  Opposite  Page 

the  spent  men  could  speak  and  then  Jim, 
bringing  his  face  closer  to  the  other  in 
an  effort  to  see,  recognized  his  man, 

“Aha,  Shepherd)”  he  said,  “so  it’s  you 
playing  with  the  fire-works,  was  it?” 

The  other  man  made  no  reply. 

“Looks  to  me,”  Jim  said  grimly,  “as  if 
I  was  going  to  have  some  company  in 
this  indictment  business.” 

That  brought  the  milk  man  to  use  his 
tongue. 

“Let  me  up,  Taylor,”  he  said.  Jim 
rolled  off  of  him  and  Shepherd  sat  up 
on  the  edge  of  the  road. 

“Well,”  he  said.  “I’m  ruined  no^w.” 

“Certainly  looks  as  if  you  were  pretty 
■well  started,”  agreed  Jim.  “I  knew  you 
didn’t  like  me,  but  it  seems  right  poor  busi¬ 
ness  for  you  to  be  running  around  that 
way  with  a  gun.” 

“It  was,”  agreed  the  superintendent. 

“Well,  what  did  you  do  it  for  then? 
Fool  business  like  this  isn’t  going  to  get 
you"  anywhere.” 

“No,  you’re  right.  But  I've  simply  got 
into  a  situation  where  I  can’t  think 
straight.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Taylor, 
I'm  just  about  crazy.” 

“Must  be,”  commented  Jim.  “Can’t 
see  how  shooting  me  up  is  going  to  help 
you  much,  even  if  you  do  not  like  me.” 

“This  milk  fight’s  got  me  going,”  said 
the  superintendent,  “and  all  I  can  think 
of  is  that  you  seem  to  be  making  most 
of  the  trouble — No  use  trying  to  pull  any 


hard  luck  story  with  you,  and  I  can’t 
blame  you  if  you  put  me  where  I  guess 
I  belong,  but  it  seems  as  if  I’m  having 
it  kind  of  tough  lately — Can’t  sleep;  can’t 
eat;  been  afraid  that  this  strike  would 
mean  that  they  would  shut  up  this  station 
and  I  would  be  out  of  a  job.” 

“What  of  it?”  asked  Jim  brusquely. 
“Losing  a  job  hardly  justifies  getting 
yourself  hanged  for  murder.’-’ 

"No  use  trying  to  explain,”  said  the 
other.  “But  just  at  present  losing  that 
job  is  a  life  and  death  business  with  me — 
I  don’t  give  this  as  an  excuse  for  the  fool 
thing  I  tried  to  do  tonight,  but  I’ve  got 
a  little  girl  who’s  dying  with  consumption. 
— The  doctors  tell  me  that  if  I  can  get 
money  enough  to  keep  her  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  she’s  got  a  chance.” 

“Well,  you  get  a  pretty  good  salary, 
don’t  you?”  asked  Jim — “Looks  good  to 
a  milk  producer,  anyway.” 

“Probably  it  does,  but  I’m  liable  to  lose 
It  through  this  strike  business.  Anyway, 
the  salary  doesn’t  seem  big  to  me  for 
I’ve  got  four  children  besides  the  sick 
baby.  What  you  farmers  don’t  realize 
is  that  these  salaries  the  town  fellers  get 
aren’t  so  big  as  they  look.  Rent  takes  a 
big  slice,  and  then  w-e  have  to  pay  big 
prices  for  everytliing  that  we  get,  even 
have  to  pay  for  the  very  water  that  we 
drink.” 

“Alight  be  something  in  that,”  agreed 
Jim.  “Never  thought  of  it  just  that  way. 


'rri 

But,  after  all,  what’s  that  got  to  do  with 
your  trying  to  murder  me?”  he  said 
sternly. 

“Nothing.  No  excuse  at  all,”  said 
Shepherd,  dejectedly,  holding  his  head  in 
his  hands.  “Just  about  crazy — seeing  the 
little  kid  so  sick  and  I  just  didn’t  stop 
to  use  no  reason  at  all.  Thought  you 
were  stirring  up  trouble  here  and  that 
you  were  going  to  keep  on  till  farmers 
wouldn’t  have  no  place  to  go  with  their 
milk.  Then  I’d  be  out  of  a  job,  with  no 
money  for  the  babies.” 

“By  the  way,”  said  J  im,  apparently 
changing  the  subject.  “How  come  you  were 
hiding  behind  that  fence  just  as  1  was 
coming  along  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  anyway  ?” 

“I’ve  knowm  all  about  yoti  and  what 
you’ve  been  doin’  ever  since  the  milk 
strike  started,”  said  the  superintendent. 

“How’s  that?  What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  might  just  as  well  know  the  whole 
dirty  deal.  The  telephone  operator  is  my 
cousin  and  she  has  helped  me  to  listen  in 
on  every  telephone  conversation,  and  when 
you  got  that  warning  tonight,  I  heard  it 
and  beat  you  here  with  my  car.  I  have 
no  excuse  except  that  I  was  crazy.  I  had 
no  idea  of  what  I  was  really  going  to  do — 
but  I  did  my  worst.  Now  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?” 

Jim  ignored  the  question. 

“So  that  telephone  call  w’as  not  a  put- 
up  job?”  he  asked. 

“No.  I  don’t  know  who  ’phoned  you 
tonight.  I  onlp-  know  that  I  heard  it  and 
got  the  crazy  idea  that  if  I  could  get  you 
maybe  it  would  break  this  strike.” 

“Then,”  said  Jim  to  himself,  “there 
really  is  trouble  at  Ball’s.  “Get  into  that 
car,”  he  ordered  the  other  man  sharply. 
“You  and  your  fire-works  have  probably 
prevented  me  from  saving  a  lot  more 
trouble  tonight*..  I  left  my  horse  do^wn 
there  on  the  road  to  chase  you.  She’s 
probably  gone  home.  Open  up  the  throt¬ 
tle  of  that  car  and  take  me  to  Ball’s  as  fast 
as  you  can.” 

Without  another  word,  the  men  got  into 
Shepherd’s  car  and  they  covered  the  re¬ 
maining  distance  to  the  Ball  farm  at  a 
speed  which  made  the  car  seem  to  eat 
the  night  as  it  rushed  Into  it.  When  they 
arrived.  Shepherd  brought  the  automobile 
to  a  stop,  and  Jim  jumped  out. 

“I  don't  want  you  to  be  seen  here,”  he 
said.  “Take  your  machine  home  and  go  to 
bed.” 

“Just — a  m-minute,”  said  the  other. 
“What— tell  mc^— what  you’re  goin’  to  do— 
about  tonight,  Taylor.  ^I — I — I’d  rather 
know  the  worst— tlian  have  it  hanging  over 
me.” 

Jim  stopped,  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  put  his  hand  on  the  other  man’s 
shoulder,  w'hich  w^as  hunched  down  over 
the  steering  w'heel. 

“Shepherd,”  Jim  said.  “I  think  you’ve 
had  your  lesson.  I’m  going  to  forget 
about  tonight,  and  advise  you  to  do 
same.  And — I’m  sorry  about  the  littie 

girl.”  ■ 

For  a  moment  the  superintendent  strug¬ 
gled  for  words,  but  while  he  hesitated, 
Jim  was  gone. 

He  was  running  toward  the  Ball  milk 
house.  As  he  ran.  he  saw  several  dark 
figures  come  out  of  the  milk  house  and 
scattered  into  different  directions.  Jim 
dashed  up  to  the  milk  house  door,  hoping 
to  catch  at  least  someone  still  inside,  but 
he  could  see  no  one  in  the  dark  interior. 
For  a  moment  he  paused,  trying  to  decide 
his  next  move.  W^hile  he  stood  there,  it 
was  decided  for  him. 

“Stand  right  where  ye  be!” 

Jim  whirled  at  the  command  to  sec  not 
ten  feet  away  a  disheveled  old  man.  bare¬ 
footed  and  bareheaded,  in  over-alls  and 
cotton  shirt,  with  beard  polnling  straight 
forward,  holding  a  very  businesslike  look¬ 
ing  shot  gun.  At  Ball’s  side  stood  another 
man  holding  a  lantern  high  in  his  hand. 

“By  heckolorum !”  squealed  the  old 
man.  “Got  ye  dead  to  rights  that  time! 
Mebbe  you’ll  try  to  crawl  out  of  this. 
Hold  that  lantern,  Bill,”  he  said  to  the 
hired  man,  “while  we  see  what  this  whelp 
was  try  in’  to  do.” 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Relief  for 
Lame  Backs 

Try  nights  of  real  rest  on  an  Ideal  Spring.  Learn 
the  comfort  that  120  super-tempered  spiral  springs  can 
give.  Discover  the  relief  that  a  properly  supported, 
fully  rested  spine  can  make.  Find  out  what  a  difference 
true  relaxation  means  to  wearied  nerves  and  musclesi 
Start  tomorrow  right  with  an  Ideal  Spring  tonight. 
Ask  your  dealer  t^ay  to  send  you  a  genuine 

FSstolDEALsp™^ 

The  Bedspring  that  Supports  Your  Spine 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

lAa\ers  of  Foster  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
and  Quality  Spring  Constructions.  Send  for  bcol^Iet. 


Surgical  Appliances 

Believing  diseases  and  deformities  of  the  joints.  Write 
for  free  booklet  A,  giving  higiiest  teotimonial.s.  State 
four  case.  NEW  YORK  SURGICAL  APPLIAfiCE  Co.,  132 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Of  Hair  and  Skin 
Preserved  By 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 


City  water  sendee  at  a  fraction  of  city  water  cost!  Handy  and  hot 
for  kitchen  and  bath.  Cool  and  convenient  for  drinking  and  for 
stock.  Plenty  of  pressure  for  garden  and  fire  protection.  W'hat- 
cver  your  water  supply,  well,  lake,  cistern,  spring  —  it  can  be 
brought  as  cIo.se  to  you  as  the  nearest  faucet. 

Hoosier  Water  Service  is  easy  and  inexpensive  to  install'  Can  be 
put  into  new  or  old  homes  without  remodeling  or  rebuilding  A 
sire  to  meet  any  need.  Driven  by  any  power  that's  convenient — 
electricity,  gasoline,  wind  or  hand  Protected  from  rust  inside  and 
out  by  the  suficrior  GALVAZINK  process 

Sold  through  reliable  retail  merchants  Ask  your  dealer  about  it. 

FLINT  a  WALLING  MFG.  COMPANY 

KEWDALLVrLLB,  INDIANA 


“Hew  to  Have  Running 
Water” — a  book  of  unusual 
value  in  solving  your  water 
problem.  Tells  you  what 
Hoosier  Service  will  do  and 
HOW  Complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  select  the  type 
that  suits  your^eeds.  ju>t 
send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  \o  obligation 

IV rite  D 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


F or  Washington’s  Birthday 

Menu  For  A  Patriotic  Luncheon 


No  RED  letter  day  on  the  calendar 
affords  such  rich  material  for  the 
liostess  to  choose  from  in  her  enter¬ 
taining,  as  does  the  22nd  of  February 
and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find, 
tlie  person,  old  or  young,  married  or 
single,  who  docs  libt  enjoy  the  mythical 
cherry  and  hatchet,  cat  with  a  keener 
relish  the  nuts  and  bonbons  from 
George’s  hats  or  exclaim  over  the  tri¬ 
colored  surprises,  that  are  set  before 
him.  Blue  is  the  hardest  color  to 
work  into  this  celebration  and  is  best 
represented  in  bine  dinncrwarc,  which  is 
very  easy  to  borrow'  or  rent  if  yon  do 
not  already  possess  some  of  3'our  own. 

For  a  centerpiece,  red  flowers  may  he 
used,  or  a  tiny  miniature  cherry  tree,  or 
fill  a  small  compote  with  bright  red  ap¬ 
ples  and  into  each  insert  a  tiny  flag, 
cover  the  edge  of  the  compote  with  anj' 
green  foilage  and  place  a  bunch  of  arti¬ 
ficial  cherries  at  intervals. 

The  following  memt  ma}'  he  served: 

Consomme  a  LTndependence 
Southern  Smothered  Chicken 
Sweet  Potato  Croquettes 

Mashed  Potato  Puff 
Martha  Washington  Rolls, 

Pickled  Beets, 
George  Washington  Pie 

Flag  Cakes 
Patriotic  Salad. 

Red,  White  artd  Blue  Ice-Cream 
Cherry  Ice  Coffee 

Consomme  A  L’jfndependence. — Make 
any  good  clear  soup.  Make  a  dough  of 
flour  and  water  thick  enough  to  roll  out 
very  thin.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  cut  with 
a  tiny  star  cutter  and  bake.  Flave  one 
star  in  each  cup  of  bouillon  and  pass  in 
place  of  wafers. 

Southern  Smothered  Chicken.— Clean 
and  truss  a  tender  chicken  as  for  roast- 
lu  a  broad  pan  that  another  pan 
can  he  inverted  over  to  cover  closely, 
place  two  tahlespoonfuls  of  butter,  a 
■sprig  of  thyme,  a  stalk  of  celery,  or 
sliced  onion  and  carrot.  Set  the  pan  on 
top  of  the  stove  and  let  the  vegetables 
brown  in  the  butter,  for  about  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Add  to  this  a  pint  of  hrowm  stock 
very  well  seasoned  with  salt,  wfliite 
pepper  and  paprika.  Lay  in  the  chicken, 
cover  the  pan,  put  it  m  the  oven  and 
keep  it  at  a  steady  heat  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  When  the  chicken  has  been 
cooking  half  an  hour,  add  to  the  gravy, 
two  tahlespoonfuls  of  cherry  juice,  a 
tahlespoonful  of  catsup  and  cover  again 
for  a  few  minutes.  Remove  co'V'cr  and 
let  brown  slightU'.  Send  to  table  very 
hot. 

Sweet  Potato  Croquettes.— Boil,  mash 
and  season  sweet  potatoes,  w’ith  salt 
pepper  and  butter.  Add  the  white  of  one 
or  two  eggs,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  potato  used,  and  cream  the  mixture. 
Make  into  pats,  dip  each  into  the  beaten 
yolks  of  the  eggs  and  roll  them  in  sifted 
bread  or  cracker  crumbs  and  fry  until 
brown  in  a  wire  basket. 

Mashed  Potato  Puff. — To  one  pint  of 
hot  boiled  potatoes,  add  one  teaspoonful 
of  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  white  pep¬ 
per  and  hot  cream  to  moisten.  Mash 
and  heat  until  light  and  creamy,  then 
rub  through  a  colander  into  a  hot  dish. 
Do  not  touch  afterwards  as  the  flakes 
will  fall,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 
This  makes  a  verj^  pretty  and  dainty 
dish. 

Martha  Washington  Rolls. — Scald  a 
pint  of  fresh  milk  and  let  it  cool  some¬ 
what,  add  a  tahlespoonful  of  butter,  a 
scant  tablespoon  each  of  salt  and  sugar 
stir  until  well  mixed.  Sift  twy  quarts 
of  flour  into  a  mixing  bowl,  make  a  w'tll 
in  the  center,  turn  in  the  milk  prepara¬ 
tion,  then  one-half  cupful  of  yeast  (one 
half  cake  compressed  yeast  dissolved  in 
half  a  cupful  of  tepid  water  malk.be  sub¬ 
stituted).  Beat  all  together  wdi^Mi^five 


minutes.  Cover  bowl  and  put  in  a 
warm  place  over  night.  Next  morning 
knead  well  on  the  board,  sifting  in  flour 
enough  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Put  back 
in  the  how'l,  cover  and  keep  warm  until 
risen  to  double  its  hulk.  Work  down, 
make  into  very  small  rolls,  put  in  a 
greased  pan,  set  in  a  x'ery  warm  place 
for  fifteen  minutes  and  hake  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Patriotic  Salad. — Serve  some  chopped 
celery  on  a  blue  plate  and  in  the  center 
a  slice  of  pineapple  stained  red  with 
any  red  fruit  juice.  Completely  cover 
with  a  white  mayonnaise  dressing. 

George  Washington  Pie.— Cake  Part: 
One  egg,  three  quarters  of  a  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar,  one  tahlespoonful  of 
butter,  one  and  one  fourths  cupfuls  of 
flour,  three  quarters  of  a  cupful  of  milk, 
one  tcaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  half 


Heaven  On  Earth 

{A  Poetic  expression  of  a  thought  that 
at  some  t. me  or  otjier  has  come  io  all  those 
zvho  understand  the  beauty  of  the  country.) 

HERE  is  Heaven?  Is  it  not 
Just  a  friendly  garden  plot, 
Walled  with  stone  and  roofed  with 
sun. 

Where  the  days  pass  one  by  one, 
Not  too  fast  and  not  too  slow. 
Looking  backwards  as  they  go 
At  the  beauties  left  behind 
To  transport  the  pensive  mind? 

Does  not  Heaven  begin  that  day 
When  the  eager  heart  can  say, 
“Surely  God  is  in  this  place, 

I  have  seen  him  face  to  face 
In  the  loveliness  of  flowers. 

In  the  service  of  the  showers. 

And  His  voice  has  talked  to  me 
In  the  sunlit  apple  tree.'’ 

—  Bliss  Carman. 


a  tcaspoonful  of  soda.  Bake  in  W?sh- 
ington  pie  tins.  Filling:  One  cupful  of 
milk,  sweetened  to  taste.  One  egg  well 
beaten,  then  added  to  milk,  heat  to  boil¬ 
ing  point,  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  corr- 
starch  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  after 
it  has  boiled  up,  remove  from  fire.  When 
ready  to  fill  cake,  spread,  then  slice  two 
w'hole  bananas,  la}'  on  cream,  put  a  little 
more  cream  over  them,  then  lay  the 
cake  on  top.  Dust  with  pow'dered  sugar 
or  a  w'hite  icing  may  be  used. 

Flag  Cakes. — One  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  tahlespoonful  of  butter,  one  egg.  cuie 
cupful  of  milk,  two  and  a  half  cupfuls 
of  flour,  tw'o  tahlespoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  small  cup  tins.  Ice 
with  a  wffiite  frostiiTg  and  place  small 
candy  flags  in  center. 

Red,  White  and  Blue  Ice-Cream.— 
Fleat  one  quart  of  milk,  add  one  half 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  beaten  egg,  let  cool. 
Add  one  pint  of  w'hipped  cream,  then  add 
one  cupful  of  preserved  blue  plums  and 
one  cupful  of  preserved  or  candied  red 
cherries.  Freeze  several  hours. 

Cherry  Ice. — Place  a  small  teaspoonful 
of  cherries  in  the  ice  before  it  goe.s  to 
the  table. — 11.  A.  I^ynan. 


Do  Not  Force  Plants 

IF  A  plant  has  been  growing  thriftily  for 
some  tune  and  then  begins  to  go  back,  it 
probably  needs  a  rest,  and  no  amount  of 
forcing  will  do  any  permanent  good.  It 
will,  says  Nature  Magactue,  do  a  definite 
harm.  Dtiring  the  resting  period  a  plant 
is  better  if  left  entirely  alone  in  a  dry,  cool 
cellar.  It  will  of  its  own  accord,  and  with¬ 
out  any  attention  of  any  kind,  begin  to 
put  out  new  green  shoots.  .When  these 
new  shoots  show  themselves  the  plant 
should  be  given  a  thorough  watering,  a  re¬ 
potting  if  necessary,  and  brought  up  into 
its  place  in  the  sun.  After  is  it  growing 
well  it  may  be  given  fertilizer. 
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Get  Acquainted  With  The  Birds 

'They  Appreciate  Food  in  Winter — Home  Care  of  the  Sick 


All  summer  long  birds  flash  their 
dainty  bodies  acr<!ss  oi^r  pa'h  and 
even  during  the  winter  many  of  them 
could  be  persuaded  to  stay  over,  had 
they  enough  food.  Last  winter  a 
golden  winged  woodpecker  boarded 
with  me;  long  before  he  had  his  plans 
made  for  going  south  I-  cultivated  his 
acquaintance;  tempting  him  with  a 
hunk  of  siret  tacked  onto  a  tree  in 
wdiich  I  often  seen  him.  And  then 
when  migrating  time  came  he  bad  sim¬ 
ply  nothing  to  migrate  foTT^o  he  stayed 
and  w^as  on  the  job  eating  up  bugs  good 
and  early  in  the  spring. 

When  putting  out  suet,  cover  it  with 

Spring*  Is  (Almost)  Here! 


5pr}/?p  and  Summer 


This  is  the  cover  of  the  new  Spring 
Catalogue.  Makes  you  feel  as  though 
spring  were  already  here,  dosn’t  it?  For¬ 
get  snowdrifts  and  falling  thermometers 
and  consult  it  for  what  you  will  need 
a  few  week’s  hence.  This  Fashion 
Book,  only  10c,  can  be  ordered  from 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

a  mash  wire  to  keep  Tabby  off,  for  she 
will  make  a  meal  of  a  month’s  rations. 
One  feeding  station  I  know  of  is 
strung  on  a  wire  and  hangs  midway  be¬ 
tween  two  posts;  another  one  of  last 
winter  was  a  cocoanut  hung  up  by  wire, 
with  one  end  broken  off  and  the  cavity 
filled  .with  bits  of  meat,  suet,  potatoes, 
anything  handy;  then  after  this  was 
eaten  here  Avas  still  the  meat  of  the 
cocoanut  which  was  gobbled  up  to  the 
last  crumb.  Sj.ill  another  food  holder 
is  made  of  deep  holes  bored  in  a  block 
of  wood,  then  filled  with  melted  fat 
containing  left  over  bits  from  the  table. 

Never,  never  throw  away  apples  that 
are  getting  soft  in  the  spring;  feed 
them  to  the  early  robin,  for  he  is  as 
fruit  hungr}'  as  any  little  boy,  and  if 
he  gets  acquainted  in  this  agreeable 
manner,  he  will  perhaps  bring  his  bride 
and  set  up  housekeeping  in  one  of  your 
trees. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  peaceful  domes¬ 
tic  scene  of  Mother  Bird  feeding  the 
babies?  Worm  after  worm  follows  each 
other  down  those  yellow'  little  throats 
and  then  Mother  herself  swallows  an 
even  dozen,  and  all  this  at  only  one 
meal.  How  many  btigs  and  worms 
must  this  one  family  consume  during 
the  entire  summer?  I  then,  think  of 
all  the  different  families  of  robins  alone 
that  you  know  of  and  you  will  grow 
dizzy  trying  to  estimate  the  number  of 
harmful  bugs  destroyed  by  them. 

— Orrin  K.  Robinson. 


When  Sickness  Is  A  Pleasure 

'"PHERE  are  few  of  us  indeed  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  some  unfor¬ 
tunates,  whose  chief  sorrow  seems  to  be 
that  they  “enjoy  poor  health,”  who  find 
much  pleasure  in  'being  ill.  Hence  the 


importance  of  bringing  cheer  and  charm 
to  the  sick  room.  Here  are  a  few  simple 
suggestions  which  will  tend  to  make 
simpler  and  easier  home  nursing. 

Where  no  bedside  table  is  available,  a 
sewing  table  may  be  used.  Open  one 
pair  of  legs  and  stand  table  beside  the 
bed.  Leaving  the  other  legs  turned 


Our  Pattern  Service 


A  PRETTY,  hecom- 
“  ing,  comfort  able 
house  dress,  easy  to 
make,  easy  to  slip  on. 
easy  to  launder!  Is 
there  such  a  thing? 
Indeed  there  is,  and 
its  number  is  2295.  In 
addition,  this  truly 
remarkable  pattern 
uill  turn  out  a  dress 
that  is  something 
more  than  present¬ 
able,  especially  t  f 
you  choose  a  becom¬ 
ing  material  and  em¬ 
broider  the  pockets 
and  odd  little  panel 
front.  No.  2295  cuts 
in  siacs  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3 
yards  of  36  inch  ma¬ 
terial,  uith  bi  yard 
contrasting.  Pattern, 
12c.  No.  718,  the  hot 
iron^  transfer  which 
comes  in  blue  or  ycl- 
lozv,  is  ISc  extra. 


2295 

Emb-YlS 

C  PRIRG  is  in  the 
air,  even  if  winter 
keeps  us  stormbound, 
and  the  hints  of 
spring  fashions  are 
seen  in  the  ne~v  pat¬ 
terns.  Especially  are 
skirts  showing  odd 
'  touches  and  pleated 
flounces  or  half-way 
bands  such  as  2309 
shows.  Of  course  if 
you  don't  like  them, 
you  can  leave  them 
off;  No  2309  cuts  in 
sixes  16  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  S.'xe  36 
takes  4J4  yards  af  36 
inch  material.  Pat¬ 
tern,  12c.  The  hot 
iron  transfer  pattern 
No  706,  which  comes 
in  blue  and  yellozv, 
costs  15c  extra. 


2309 

EmbTOt) 


A  straight  line  slip 
on  dress,  loos  enough 
to  be  comfortable,  yet 
with  a  modified  belt 
effect  that  keeps  it 
from  being  baggy,  is 
No.  2304,  which 
young  girls  and  older 
women  will  alike  ap¬ 
prove  of.  A  cloth 
dress  for  winter  and 
a  linen  dress  for 
spring  may  well  be 
made  from  the  same 
pattern.  No.  2304, 
cuts  in  sixes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42 

inches  bust  measure. 
Sixe  36  requires  3 
^•ards  42  inch  material, 
with  1 1,4  ytrds  con¬ 
trasting.  Pattern  12c. 


TO  ORDER ;  Write  name,  address,  pat¬ 
tern  numbers  and  sizes  dearly,  enclose  cor¬ 
rect  amount  and  send  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

And  how  about  the  new  spring  catalogue. 
We  are  expecting  it  from  the  printer  any 
day  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  “best  yet.”  As 
usual,  only  loc.  If  you  add  that  amount  to 
your  order,  we  will  send  you  a  copy  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready. 

underi'  place  the  table  across  the  lap 
of  the  patient,  and  bolster  up  the  end 
with  pillows.  This  makes  an  ideal  bed 
table  and  will  hold  a  tray,  or  w'riting 
materials,  or  a  magazine. 

For  a  home  made  backrest  a  wash¬ 
board  or  other  wide  board  and  a  few 
pillows  are  required.  Put  the  W'ash- 


board  inside  a  pillow  case,  and  place 
this  rest  against  the  head  of  the  bed 
with  the  pillow  next  to  the  patient’s 
back.  Use  other  pillows  for  “fillers  in.” 
This  is  much  more  comfortable  than  a 
bunch  of  pillows  and  will  stay  in  position 
better. 

Paper  bags  are  indispensible  in  the 
sick  room,  especially  in  cases  of  contagi¬ 
ous  or  infectious  diseases.  Turn  down 
the  tops  a  short  distance  and  flatten  the 
bottoms,  pin  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  and 
they  make  ideal  containers  for  all  sorts 
of  waste  materials.  The  bags  and  their 
contents  must  then  be  burned. 

Use  Things  That  Can  Be  Washed 

A  tray,  white  enameled,  is  splendid  for 
holding  medicines.  The  medicines  can 
be  moved  about  easily,  the  tray  easily 
cleaned,  and  a  stand  cover  saved  from 
stains.  Lacking  a  trajq  a  thin,  rather 
flat  piece  of  wood  may  be  used.  This 
will  need  one  or  two  coats  of  flat  white 
before  the  enamel  is  applied. 

Gauze  or  cheese  cloth  used  in  place  of 
handkerchiefs  makes  a  big  difference  in 
the  laundry.  These  patches  may  be 
burned  and  danger  from  germs  mini¬ 
mized. 

As  for  children,  they  wall  enjoy 
nothing  bettei^than  to  have  bright  pic¬ 
tures,  postcards,  etc.,  in  front  of  them. 
These  may  be  hung  on  a  string  fastened 
along  the  foot  of  the  bed.  New  ones 
may  be  added  and  positions  changed 
to  keep  it  interesting. 

And  by  the  w'ay,  no  sick  room  can  ever 
be  called  complete,  of  course,  without 
some  flowers.  Plants  are  probably  the 
most  interesting,  because  their  growth 
can  be  watched.  A  rose  tinted  C3’'clamen 
is  ideal,  and  anything  bright  helps 
enormously  to  bring  back  health.  And 
after  all  what  is  much  more  important 
or  necessary  than  good  health? — Mrs. 
E.  B.  Terbush. 


'All- Year-Round  Wisdom 

A  small  portion  of  milk  rubbed  on  a 
varnished  floor  makes  a  splendid  polish. 

*  *  * 

If  the  two  ends  of  clothes  hangers 
are  bound  with  some  sort  of  material, 
it  will  prevent  dresses  from  slipping  off 
while  in  the  closet. 

.  4^  *  1= 

It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  clean  gold 
and  silver  jew'elr}'.  A  teaspoonful  of 
ammonia  added  to  a  cup  of  water  will  do 
the  w'ork.  The  jewelry  is  cleaned  with 
this  solution  and  then  polished  with  a 
dry  cloth  or  a  piece  of  chamois. 

*  *  ♦ 

Grease  the  upper  inside  edge  of  the 
pan  in  which  chocolate  is  being  made 
and  it  wdll  not  boil  over. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

If  a  gloss  is  desired  on  linen  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  starch  v.'hen 
making. 


“I  think  thcre*s  company  dozan- 
stairs." 

"^How  d’ya  knotv?” 

“Z  just  heard  mama  laugh  at 
papa’s  joke.” — Life. 


m 


Cool  water!  Luke¬ 
warm  or  hotl 
Clothes  come  clean 
quickly,  safely  — 
in  water  of  any 
temperature  with 
Fels-Naptha — • 

splendid  soap  and 
naptha  working 
together. 


Not  only  soap — but  soap  and  naptha 


BIG  VALUE! 

V 


COMPLETE  STOVE  OUTFIT 
Cooking  Stove,  Fuel 
and  Extinguisher 

ONLY  25c 

By  Mail  or  From  Your  Dealer 

You'll  li.aTe  hundreds  of  uses  for  this  convenient  little 
stove — ^it  bolts,  broils  and  fries.  Use  it  to  heat  water, 
curling  irons  or  baby's  milk.  Indtspensable  in  the  sick 
room  or  when  campiug.  Take  it  anywhere.  Folds  Cat. 
Weighs  only  8  oz. 

Sold  through  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  advertisement 
and  2.5  cents  to  Dept.  255.  Sterno  Corporation,  9  East 
37th  Street,  New  York  City.  We  will  send  prepaid,  com¬ 
plete  stove,  full  size  can  of  Sterno  Canned  Heat  and 
extinguisher.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Canned 
Heat 

“Get  a  Portable  Kitchenette ” 


STERNO 


Be  Quick-BeSure 

^  Combat  a  cold  at  oncci  Every  hour  gained 
may  save  many  hours  of  danger  and  dis* 
comfort. 

Combat  it  in  tie  best  way  sdence  knows — 
in  the  way  that  meets  all  requirements. 

That  way  is  Hill’s.  It  stops  colds  in  24 
hours.  La  Grippe  in  3  days.  _  It  is  doing  that 
for  millions. 

So  sure  that  your  druggist  guarantees  it." 
So  perfect  tliat  ay  years  have  developed  no^ 
way  to  improve  it. 

Don’t  take  chances  with  a  coIdA 
There’s  where  you  need  the  be^j 


Alldrugsuts  _  Price  30c 

Get  Red  Box  portrait 


3 

uj^ 

fcgoBI 

fDaQaibctQrer*8  rnces. 

1*4  to  1-2  on  etoves, 
ranKOB,  farnacci).  and  house¬ 
hold  RO^a  dnrinjt  the  area  test 
Bale  In  our  £6  years' oUtory. 
Casl)  or  easy  payments^ terms 
aslow  as$3  monthly.  Money* 
back  guarantee.  24 -hour  ship 
pients.  SO  days’ trial  In  yom 
home.  ^0.000  customers  ei>> 
dorse  Kalamazoo  quality. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $)  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  ycur  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  Americam  Agriculturist  reaches  over  140.000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
oflice  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


CATTLE 


AIILKING  SHORTHORNS — Choice  April  hull 
calves,  clean  herd,  farmer’s  jirices,  winners  three 
fairs.  E.  L.  HANSEL,  E.  v\  in  deli,  N,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull  calves,  Masher- 
May  Rose  bred,  under  6  mo.  o;d,  acc!;^editcd  herd. 

EDGAR  PAYNE,  Penn  Y.^,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

Wanted— Herd  of  T.  B.  tested  Ho’stenis  ■•  r 
Holstein  grades.  State  number  ages,  amount  of 
milk  at  present,  cash  price  f  herd.  x  A\  fstv, 
Highland  Falls,  N.  R.  R-  L 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  very  choice 
bred,  the  best  farm  dogs 

c;ttl4,  gtod  watch  dogs.  \V.  W.  NOwlON. 
Ogtirnsburg,  N.-  Y. 


PUREBLOOD  collies.  Everyone  a  natural 
heeler  guaranteed  or  exchanged  gladh-  1  uppies 
and  grown  stock.  WALTER  WARD,  Seneca 

Falls.  N.  Y. _ 

"■read  this  out  loud— Now  is  your  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  beautiful,  intelhgeut,  healthy 
pups  and  workers,  the  best  Shepherds  I  or  zny 
have  ever  offered.  GEO.  BOORMAN.  Marathon. 

N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

PINE  sable  COLLIES  frem  Champion 
ancestry.  JOHN  D.  SMITH.  Walton,  .\L  W 
FIVE  GENERATION  Coon.  Cat  .  Bear 
hound  pups,  bred  for  personal  use,  but  have 
too  many.  Parents  last  three  seasons  record  la- 

coons,  12  cats.  '  ’  ,  r  i  c 

night  hunting  stock,  males  !>25,  females.  $15 

ERNEST  JOHNSON.  J’otter  Place.  N.  IL _ 

"THOROBRED  COLLIE"  puppies. 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  F.ARM, 

Bally,  Pa. _ _ — _ — 

COELIE  PUPS.  PAINE'S  KENNELS,  So. 

Royalton.  Vt.  _ _ _ 

~I~AM  OFFERING  soir.e  of  me  dogs  m 

America.  Any  number  in  litter  IciS.  AklMLK 

GILSON.  Canton,  N.  Y.  _ — 

WELL  BROKEN,  beauiful,  the 'oagliLred  Col¬ 
lie.  female,  young,  perfect.  ^  ice  reasonable. 

JOEL  R.  GROVER,  Ulysses,  P? . _ _ 

BELGIAN  DOES.  $2.25;  bred,  ?? AOi 
$2.25;  two  month  stock,  75i  VERONICA 
STABB.  Oriskany  Falls.  N.  "V. 


HELP  WANTED 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for  firemen  or  brakenien  on  railroads  nearest  their 
homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later  $250; 
later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $.100-$400  monthly 
(which  position?).  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION. 
Desk  W'-16.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

V  E^  ^  attractive  proposition  for  Farm¬ 
ers  with  spare  time  this  winter  to  work  their 
borne  neighborhoods  with  our  Block  Men.  INTER- 
NAlIONxVL  SILO  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

SALLSMEN  W  .-\NTED  for  country  work. 
Must  have  auto  and  sales  experience.  Excellent 
I.ENNO.X  OIL  &•  PAINT 
COMPANV,  Dept.  Sales,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HONEY 


PURE  IIONEV,  five  and  ten  lb.  pails,  60  lb. 
cans,  oucxwheal  and  clover.  Circular  free.  Whole- 
oil  40  lbs.  or  more.  RAY  C.  W'TL- 
m.\.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


ij  .K?  lbs.,  $1.15;  10.  $2;  60,  $S.60; 

$7.  Delivered  third  zone. 
HENRY  W  ILLl.VMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY— Tibs.  $1.25.  10  lbs.  $2.15. 
lostage  paid.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  Northampton, 
Alass. 


lIONK\  Pure  extracted.  Clover  or  Buck 
wtieat,  6  lb.  can,  $1.35;  32^b,  can  $2.50,  post 
paid  into  3rd  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

lARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Sy  racuse, 


MIXED  HONEY — Pure,  finest  flavor  ever 
5  lbs,  95c;  10  Ib.s.,  $1.75.  Postpaid  third  zone. 
Try  some.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square 
N.  \ . 


HORSES 


FOR  .SALE — Shepherd  mm-  born  November 
30,  females,  $3,  males  $$  V^rite  for  ^esenp- 
tions.  CHAS.  LO\Vl~HEn.  Coni^ut  Lake,  1  a. 

fl’TTER  BLACK  AND  TANS,  silent,  trailing 
coon  hound  pups,  %  Airdale,  parents  are  extra 
rood  cooners,  pups  guaranteed,  males  $\b.  temMes, 
$6,  live  coons,  $10  each.  NEY  ROWL-E^t 

Drydcn,  N.  Y.  _ 

ANGOR.A  KITTENS,  Fluffy  beauties,  both 
cex  all  ages  and  colors.  Lowest  prices.  For 
information  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS,  Belfast, 
Maine. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHIITE  cockerels,  $5  to 
HO;  Reds,  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  $3  to  $5; 
:hicks,  all  breeds,  price  .satisfactory.  Write  quick. 

BROOKSIDE  FARM.  Nelson,  Pa. _ _ 

JERSEY'BLACK  GIANT  and  Regal  Dorcas 
W’hite  W'yandotte  cockerels,  Martin  strain  direct. 
$5  each.  Satisfaction  giuaranteed.  GEO.  W . 
SCOTT,  Conneaut  I.ake,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Pure 
bred  toms,  $15;  hens,  $10.  MRS.  C.  T.  SMITH, 

Lroxton,  Virginia. _ _ _ 

■~JERSEY~BLACK  GIANTS,  hens  and  cock- 
trels.  $'  each.  MRS.  A.  MORITZ,  Rahway, 

X  J 


STALLIONS — Now  is  the  time  to  buy  youi 
stallion.  Have  a  number  of  choice  young  Bel 
gians  to  select  from.  Buy  front  the  breeder  and 
save  money.  W.  L.  PORTER,  Jamestown, 
Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


.  ALFALFA,  mixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  sah 
in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W 
A.  WHTHRCIW,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

FREE  BOOK.  Prophet  Elijah  Must  Conn 
Before  Christ.  <rhis .  great  forerunner  His  worl 
foretold.  A  MEGIDDO  MISSION,  Rochester 
N.  Y. 


SPORTSMEN  EXCHANGE— We  buy,  sel 
and  exchange  guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  field  glasses 
rods  and  reels,  watches,  or  any  article  of  value 
Send  the  article  with  a  letter  and  we  wil 
make  you  an  offer  by  return  mail.  E.  W.-VNGER 
H5  Ludiow  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PURE'COp  LIVER  OIL— 1  qt.,  90c.  1  gal. 
$2.50  postpaid.  Special  prices  on  quantity 
I'lCIOR  MEG.  CO.,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 


FOUR  Tube  Radio  Set  complete  with  Loud 
speaker,  batteries,  tubes.  Nothing  extra  to  buy 
First  $85.00  takes  it.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
JOHN  F, _ COLEMAN,  Sniithboro,  N.  Y. 


NARRAG.-VNSETT  TURKFWS,  Toulouse 
Seese,  Barred  Rock  cockerels.  ROY  E.  HILTS. 

jouverneur,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

~TURKEYS^Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red. 
Xarragansett.  White  Holland  hens  and  toms, 
jairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Highest  quality  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
^oint.  Ohio 


TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS,  eggs; 
■nckercls.  chicks.  Catalogue  for  stamp.  AR- 
HIUR  SEARLES,  B-E.  Milford.  N.  H. 


r,ABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  in  the  follow- 
iig  breeds  of  Super  Quality  chicks.  White  Wyan- 
ottes,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  both 
ombs,  White  Leghorns,  Anconas,  and  White 
’ekin  Ducklings,  from  pure  bred,  culled  stock, 
‘rices  right.  Before  ordering  elsewhere,  send  for 
rices  ami  circular.  Bank  reference.  BUCHER 
!ROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohi^ 


S  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  stock,  eggs  ami 
_  hicks.  .Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  your 
wants  to  L.  K.  DANIELS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 
B.JtBY  CHICKS  BARGAINS.  EMPIRE 

HATCHERY.  Seward,  N.  _Y^ _ _ 

WHITE  WV'ANDOTTE  cockrels:  Pearl  guin¬ 
ea;  IVIaninioth  Pekin  ducks  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. 


PURS  AND  TRAPPINGS 


TRAPPERS — My  method*  of  catching  foxes 
and  minks  have  no  equal  Will  send  free. 
EVERETT  SHERMAN,  518  Temple,  Whitman, 
Mas*. 


UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES  im 
proves  lawns,  flower  gardens,  pasture,  orchards 
yyheat,  corn,  oats.  Free  circular.  Agents  want 
ed.  GEORGE  STEV^ENS,  Peterborough,  On 
tario. 

_  TO  INTRODL’CE,  quick,  our  famous  oh 

Kentucky  Chetying  and  Smoking  Tobacco,  w( 
will  send  prepaid  3  big  sample  packages  and  giv( 
}'ou  ABSCILUTELY  FREE  a  fine  Italian  Briai 
Pipe — regular  $2  value — all  for  only  $1.00 
“Large.st  dollar’s  worth  I  ever  bought,”  write: 
John  Mosley.  Finest  tobacco  in  the  world- 
sweet  and  mellow.  One  big  sample  only  30c 
Send  today.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  COM 
PANY,  Box  13,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Sem 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,  Dept 
A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 


BIG  CUT  in  our  fence  prices.  Get  catalogue. 
Write  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept. 
3007,  Cleveland,  O. 

FOR  SALE  —  Beenian  Garden  Tractor  with 
plow  and  cultivator,  in  good  running  order,  $90. 
E.  ENGLISH,  Breesport,  N.  Y. 

DELCO-LIGHT  PLANT  —  Used  Delco-Light 
Plant,  Delco-Light  Water  System  and  Delco- 
Light  Washing  Machine  for  sale.  All'  in  first- 
class  condition.  Will  operate  as  good  as  new. 
Will  make  good  price  for  cash.  Address  WEIR 
SMITH  S:  CO.,  35  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 

BES~  EX^rifl^I  ON~LAnDERS~lSid^7~25c 
per  foot.  FYeight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 

■^HO^TESPU^P^TOILA{^^  —  Chewing,  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten.  $2.50;  Smoking,  five  pounds, 
$1.25;  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  Free.  Pay 
when  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  AL- 
BERT  P.  FORD,  P.aducah,  Ky. _ 

KODAK  FINISHING,  printed  on  Velox,  vel¬ 
vet  or  glo.ssy.  Developing  any  size  roll,  10c; 
pack,  25c.  Prints,  Vest  Pocket  3,  2  Brownie  4, 
I A  5,  2C-3-3A.  6  cents.  Cash  with  order. 

BAIRSTOW  STUDIO,  Warren,  Pa. 

UNITED  MILKING  MACHINE,  new.  never 
uncrated,  first  $100  takes  it.  C.  A.  SMITH, 
Route  8,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PEERLESS  FENCE  COMPANY  pays  the 
freight.  Get  our  104  page  catalogue.  PEER¬ 
LESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.,  Dept.  8003,  Cleve¬ 
land,  0. 

MAH  JONG  instruction  hook— Compiled  by  a 
Cliinese  expert.  Gives  all  the  important  points 
for  the  mastery  of  this  ancient  game.  Play  it 
the  Chinese  way!  Regular  priefe,  50c,  limited 
number  available  for  20c  prepaid.  CHINA  E.X- 
PORT  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

DO  \  OU  WANT  to  increase  your  income? 
Could  you  write  a  short  story?  Thousands  of 
publications  liuying  stories’  today.  Write  for  our 
special  offer  to  students.  WEST  CO.\ST  MAN¬ 
USCRIPT  SERVICE,  Dept.  2,  Box  87.  Lamanda 
Park,  Calif. 

PRINTING 

DISTINCTIVE  Printed  Letterheads,  envel¬ 
opes,  either;  100,  95c;  250,  $1.45;  500.  $2.40. 
High  grade  samples  for  s’lamp.  FRANKLIN 
PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 

REAL  ESTATE 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 
central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  description, 
price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  F'ARM  AGEN¬ 
CY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 20-acre  ■  fruit  farm;  new  7-room 
house  and  hath;  electric  lights,  barn  and  garage; 
all  necessary  tools.  L.  W.  CRAFT,  Marlboro, 
N.  Y. 

MARYLAND — Farm  for  sale  near  Salisbury, 
where  farming  pays.  Fertile  soil,  good  markets, 
macadam  roads  and  fine  climate.  Some  of  our 
farmers  have  made  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  on  their  crops  this 
year.  For  particulars  address  S.\MUEL  P. 
WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  'Maryland. 

WANTED — To  hear  immediately  from  owner 
of  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale  for  spring 
delivery.  0.  HAWLEY,  Baldwin,  Wis. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CERTIFIED  Irish  Cobbler  and  Carman  No.  3 
seed  potatoes.  Grown  on  our  own  farm.  Write 
N.  A.  B.-\KER  &  SONS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS — 25,  $2;  75,  $5,  not  labeled;  15, 
$1.50,  50,  $5,  labeled.  All  different  varieties. 
Perennial  phlex,  mixed,  15,  $1;  50,  $2. 

TUCKAHOE  DAHLIA  GARDEN,  Denton, 
Md. 

HANDSOME  GLADIOLUS,  over  100  kinds, 
list  free,  10.  20.  30  or  50  bulbs,  $1.  BURTON 
MONY  GARDENS,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  cheap,  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  ilussets.  New  customer  writes  ne 
never  was  able  to  give  a  crop  until  using  my  seed. 
E.  WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

FREE— NEW  RED  RASPBERRY,  Tip  Grow¬ 
er,  very  hardy.  Send  for  literature.  Straw 
lierries,  $3.00  per  1,000.  All  small  fruit  plants. 
Dept.  R.  HELLENGA’S  NURSERY,  Three 
Oaks,  Mich. 

NORTHERN  GROWN — Hill  selected  seed 
potatoes.  Mountains,  Russets,  Cobblers,  Rose 
Hehrons.  Triumphs  and  others.  Awarded  grand 
prize  and  Gold  Medal  World’s  Fair  1915;  six 
firsts  State  Fair  1924.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y. 

ORANGES  fresh  from  groves,  $2.88  box. 
D.-VVID  NICHOLS,  Rockmart,  Georgia. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  direct  from 
growers  to  users.  Write  for  prices  delivered  your 
station.  COOPERATIVE  SEED  POTATO  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LOR  SALE — True  Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage 

Seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark. 
$2  per  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route  3, 
Cortland.  N.  Y. 

W.ANTED — Strictly  seed  quality  White  Mar¬ 

rowfat  beans.  Have  a  few  bu.  Nova  Scotia  Bush 
Marrows  to  spare.  WM.  L.  STOLTZFUS,  Poco- 
moke  City,  Md. 

MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN  HAPPY:  Kirchhoff 

introduces  “Tli6  King  of  Outdoor  Flowers’’,  by 
offering  thirty  meritorious  Gladioli,  for  One  Dol¬ 
lar  post  paid.  Our  assortment  is  made  up  of  the 
following,  ten  select  varieties.  Mrs.  Norton,  ap¬ 
ple  blossom  pink.  America  shell  pink,  Panama 
flesh  pink,  Mrs.  Pendleton  blush  pink,  Chris  ma¬ 
roon,  Prince  of  Wales  salmon,  Schwaben  yellow, 
Mrs.  Fryer  reil.  peace  white,  Halley  salmon. 
Three  collections  for  $2.75  or  Six  for  $5.00.  W. 
E.  KIRCHHOFF,  Jr.,  Drawer  C,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

THINKING  OF  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS? 
Order  field  grown  Dahlia  bulbs  that  bloom  forth 
with  magnificence  from  early  summer  ’till  frost, 
60c  per  doz.  STUART  BRIGGS.  Port  Gibson, 
N.  Y. 

PRIZE  WINNING  GLADIOLI.  30  unlabeled 

selected  bulbs,  choice  colors,  $1,  $3  per  hundred. 
AR'I'HUR  LIVERMORE,  Newark  \’alley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  ^ALE — McDonald  Blackberry  plants,  $20 

per  1,000.  L.  M.  CAHALL,  Bridgeville,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

TEN  B.^GS  of  International  Multiple- 

Strength  8-16-8  contain  as  much  plant  food  as 
twenty  hags  4-8-4.  Write  us  for  our  booklet. 
INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORP., 
Dept.  A,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  shelter  and  beautify 
your  home  with  evergreens.  Our  big  cat.alogue 
free.  MARL  FERRIS  NURSERY,  785  Bridge 
St.,  Hampton,  Iowa. 

SWINE 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  FOR  SALE— 
Service  hoar,  bred  sows,  gilts  and  young  pins, 
either  sex.  ARTHUR  E.  BROWN,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Pa. 

BERKSHIRE,  Chester,  Poland  China  and  Red 
Duroc  grade  pigs,  6-8  weeks  old,  $7  each.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  3  months  old,  $10  each,  crated, 
several  bred  sows.  C.  E.  B(i)SSERMAN.  York 
Springs.  Pa. 

DUROC  BOAR.  Great  Pathfinder  breeding, 

Farrowed  Mar.  12,  1923.  Fine  individual.  Price 
reasonable.  J.  F.  SNOW,  West  Stephentown,  N. 
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I  How  To  Rent  Money 

{Continued  from  Page  146) 

about  .$200  back  interest  on  the  mort¬ 
gage. 

At  this  point  the  mortgagee  took 
alarm  and  threatened  foreclosure.  This 
old  couple  were  in  danger  of  being  sold 
out.  Then  there  came  a  young  married 
couple,  ready  to  buy  this  farm,  but  they 
themselves  had  only  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  hardly  enough  for  immediate  work¬ 
ing  capital,  not  mentioning  repairs,  back 
payments,  much  less  any  purchase 
money. 

Other  Credits  Than  “Property  Owner¬ 
ship.” 

Nevertheless  this  situation  was  not 
viewed  as  at  all  different  by  a  competent 
business  advisor,  even  though  in  this 
case  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  limited  to 
a  maximum  of  50%  loan  on  a  conserva¬ 
tive  valuation,  could  not  adequately  meet 
the  situation. 

But  the  local  bank  recognized  other 
“credits”  that  property  ownership  in 
this  young  man.  He  possessed  several 
assets  better  than  mere  “property”,  viz: 
a  reputation  for  integrity,  the  name  of 
being  a  successful  manager  at  a  former 
place,  and  the  credit  of  having  saved  his 
wages.  That  is,  his  honesty,  his  ability 
and  his  thrift  were  established.  He  was 
what  business  calls  “a  good  risk”,  exact¬ 
ly  as  a  young  person  of  good  body  and 
habits  is  a  good  physical  risk  for  a  life 
insurance  company.  So  this  is  what  took 
place: 

The  old  people  offered  to  sell  for  $3S0Ty. 
The  local  bank's  full  value  appraisal 
(taking  account  of  the  underlying  land, 
orchard  and  timber  values)  was  $4,500, 
and  it  was  willing  to  loan  $2,500,  as  a 
first  mortgage  thereon. 

How  Good  Planning  Did  It. 

The  young  man  bought  the  farmstead 
of  the  old  couple  at  their  own  figure, 
with  which  they  were  more  than  con¬ 
tent,  paying  them  cash  in  hand  $2,000, 
(out  of  which  they  must  retire  the  pres¬ 
ent  mortgage  and  back  interest) ;  a  sec¬ 
ond  mortgage  to  them  of  $1,000,  and  In's 
personal  note  for  the  balance.  $500,  as 
they  wished  to  stay  in  the  nld  home, 
renting  the  “wing”  and  a  little  land. 

The  local  bank’s  first  mortgage  loan 
(with  his  own  $500)  gives  him  $3,000 
cash  to  pay  the  above  $2,000  with,  and 
leaves  a  working  capital  of  $1000  with 
which  to  pay  taxes,  make  most  needed 
repairs  and  begin  to  re-stock  the  place. 

Now  let  us  figure  thi.s  young  faimei’s 
financial  status.  His  fixed  charges  on 
the  above  debts  are  6%  on  the  total  of 
$4,000,  $240  per  year  ($20  per  month) 
as  a  sort  of  “rent” — one-eighth  ol  'vhich, 
however,  he  gives,  not  in  cash,  but  as 
leasehold  to  the  former  owners,  which 
will  also  finally  letire  his  $500  note  to 
them.  Besides  this,  both  mortgages 
carry  amortization  clauses  that  permit 
him  to  retire  them  also  at  the  rate  of 
$100  each  per  j^ear.  This,  however,  is 
not  “rent”,  hut  money  saved — $200  per 
year  literally  laid  up  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  possible  way.  They  will  finally  thus 
own  the  place  themselves,  frce-and-clear. 
Altogether  they  are  paying  annually 
what  would  amount  to  a  very  moderate 
rent,  one-half  of  which  is  not  “paid’  at 
all,  but  saved. 

And  all  this  was  made  possible  by 
using  thc_^  local  bank,  which  loan  the 
Continued  On  Page  1 75 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

LOOMS  ONLY  $9.00— Big  money  in  weav¬ 
ing  rug.s.  carpets,  portieres,  etc.,  at  home, 
from  rags  and  waste  material.  Weavers 
are  rushed  with  orders.  Send  for  free  loom 
book,  it  tells  all  about  the  weaving  business 
and  our  wonderful  $9.00,  and  other  looms. 
UNION  LOOM  WORKS.  332  Factory  St.. 
Boonville,  N.  Y. _  _ 

SWITCHES — Transformations,  etc.  Booklet 

free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. _ _ 

ALL  WOOL  YARN — For  sale  from  manii' 
facturer,  75c  to  $2  per  lb.  Free  samples.  H.  A. 
B.^RTI■ETT.  Harmony.  Maine. _  _ 

P.VTCH  WORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house- 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percalefc 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meridian,  Conn. 
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Service  department 

On  the  Habit  of  Borrowing-^-Some  Liegal  'Tangles 


Next  to  Une  fences,  perhaps  nothing 
makes  trouble  between  farm  neigh¬ 
bors  quicker  than  an  over-developed 
habit  of  borrowing  tools.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  or  practical  for  farmers  with  com¬ 
paratively  small  farms  to  invest  in 
enough  tools  to  do  all  of  their  work. 
ThereforCj  a  certain  amount  of  borrow¬ 
ing  or  cooperation  among  neighbors  in 
the  matter  of  tools  is  necessary.  But 
the  difficulty  is,  the  habit  of  borrowing 
is  too  apt  to  be  mostly  one-sided  and  is 
too  often  over-done.  Usually,  also,  the 
man  who  runs  to  his  neighbor  every 
day  to  borrow  something  is  none  too 
careful  in  returning  the  tools  on  time, 
and  in  the  same  good  condition  in  which 
he  received  them. 

The  Service  Bureau  of  AxiERicAii  Ag¬ 
riculturist  frequently-  gets  letters  on 
this  subject,  similar  to  the  one  which 
follows ; 

‘T  had  a  one-horse  hay  sake  which 
I  loaned  to  a  neighbor  in  September, 
1923..  This  hay  rake  was  in  first  class 
condition,  practically  new,  as  I  only 
had  purchased  it  two  years  before, 
and  as  I  have  about  ten  acres  of  hay 
to  harvest  each  year,  the  rake  had 
been  used  very  little. 

“The  neighbor  to  whom  I  loaned 
the  rake  in  some  way  broke  it,  and  I 
have  been  to  see  him  at  least  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  he  will  not  repair 
and  return  it. 

“Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to 
whether  this  man  may  be  compelled 
to  return  the  hay  rake  to  me  in  the 
first  class  condition  as  I  loaned  it  to 
him?  And  will  your  Service  Bureau 
handle  this  case  for  me?” 

We  referred  the  letter  to  our  attorney 
to  get  the  law  in  the  case,  and  he  answer¬ 
ed  it  as  follows: 

When  you  loan  a  tool  you  expect 
of  course  that  it  will  be  used.  There¬ 
fore,  you  cannot  expect  that  it  will 
be  returned  to  you  in  exactly  the 
same  condition  that  it  was  in  when 
you  loaned  it.  In  other  words,  you 
must  expect  the  usual  wear  and  tear. 
If  this  was  to  be  fought  out  in  a  court, 
the  usual  wear  and  tear  would  prob¬ 
ably  include  any  small  breakage  that 
might  ordinarily  happen  to  a  hay 
rake,  like  the  loss  of  a  tooth  or  a  sim¬ 
ilar  break  that  was  not  serious  and 
that  usually  happens  in  ordinary 
work.  But  if  the  break  was  out  of 
the  ordinary  and  serious  ,your  neigh¬ 
bor  could  be  forced  to  repair  the 
damage. 

A  serious  break  might  be,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  badly  damaged  wheel,  a 
broken  shaft  or  some  similar  mishap 
that  would  not  ordinarily  be  expected 
to  occur.  However,  if  your  neigh¬ 
bor  wanted  to  contest  the  case,  you 
would  have  to  go  to  court  with  it  and 
this  is  always  inadvisable,  for  almost 
without  exception  such  cases  stir  up 
neighborhood  fueds  and  their  costs 
almost  always  exceed  an3rthing  gain¬ 
ed,  even  where  you  win  the  case. 

If  yau  vtrill  write  us  the  full  partic¬ 
ulars,  tell  exactly  what  it  would  cost 
to  repair  the  damage,  we  will  be  glad 
to  write  your  neighbor,  giving  him 
the  law  in  the  case,  and  asking  him 
to  make  the  necessary  repairs  and  re¬ 
turn  the  rake  immediately.  However, 
this  letter  of  course,  may  not  do  any 
good,  and  then  you  are  faced  with 
two  alternatives;  either  to  take  tiie 
rake  back  as  it  is,  or  else  to  bring  suit 
against  the  man. 

We  are  returning  the  tnoney  order 
which  you  sent  us,  as  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  charge  for  this  service. 

iWhat  About  Inheritance  Taxes? 

reading  American  Agrf- 
juiturist  for  quite  a  number  of  years  and 
enjoyed  its  pages  very  much, 
advice  you  have  to  offer 

■ann  people. 

and  leaves  a  widow 
the  TJ.  S.  A.  court 
widow  to  have  her  personal 
oiifl  «  ^  ^-PPraised  and  pay  for  it  the  sec- 
kno  when  she  can  prove  that  she 

it  once  and  it  is  in  her  own 
tell  k;..  iTl*®  women  of  this  state  (Penna.) 
of  l®w  here.  I  am  not  a  native 

®tate,  but  if  I  ever  have  to  be 
Bh^i  «  some  women's  places  I  know  I 
antiioi  unju.st  law  to  the  end  and 

t®  tJnited  States  court  for  justice. — 
Pennsylvania. 

'Ve  are  glad  to  tell  j’ou  that  your  in¬ 


former  was  mistaken.  When  a  man  dies, 
his  property  is  subjected  to  an  inherit¬ 
ance  tax,  in  order  to  assess  which  his 
property  has  to  be  appraised. 

Upon  the  appraisal  value  a  tax  of 
from  two  to  ten  per  cent  is  levied.  This 
tax  must  be  paid  before  those  who  in¬ 
herit  or  take  under  his  will  become  en¬ 
titled  to  his  property.  But  property 
owned  by  the  widow  during  the  hus¬ 
band’s  life  time,  remains  her  property 
after  his  death,  and  no  power  under  the 
sun  can  compel  her  to  pay  for  it  again. 


A  Question  of  Assessment 

Can  a  farmer  be  compelled  to  pay  tax 
on  coal  under  his  farm  if  it  is  not  de¬ 
veloped;  and  he  cannot  operate  it,  and  de¬ 
rives  no  benefit  therefrom. — L.  D.  Maryland. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  tax  referred 
to  is  the  ordinary  tax  upon  real  prop¬ 
erty.  Such  tax  is  levied  upon  the  as¬ 
sessed  value  of  said  property,  and  the 
fact  that  it  contains  coal,  even  though 
the  coal  is  not  mined,  may  influence  the 
value  thereof. 

It  will  be  well  to  discuss  the  situation 
wuth  the  assessor,  and  try  to  infliTcnce 
him  to  reduce  the  assessed  value. 


Line  Fences  Again 

I  moved  to  where  we  are  now  living  three 
years  ago  last  October.  At  that  time  the 
man  on  the  next  farfn  came  over  and 
said  the  fence  in  the  rear  of  my  house 
was  half  his  and  half  mine  and  that  his 
part  needed  fixing  and  he  was  going  to  fix 
it.  This  he  never  has  done  to  this  day. 
Yes,  he  cut  a  few  branches  of  trees  and 
put  them  up  as  well  as  some  of  the  broken 
rails,  but  when-  he  put  his  cows  in  the  field 
the  cows  simply  went  right  through.  But 
nothing  was  done  even  though  we  told  him 
of  it. 

Last  spring  I  had  my  lot  seeded  down. 
This  man  put  his  cows  in  his  field  with  a 
boy  to  watch  them,  but  while  the  boy  was 
chtfSing  some  cows  from  the  fence  line  at 
one  place  others  got  over  in  my  lot  at  an¬ 
other  place,  and  we  told  tim  of  it  again. 
Then  he  said  if  we  sued  him  he  would 
send  me  a  big  bill  for  pasture  that  my. 
horse  had  in  his  lot.  Well,  I  cannot  help 
it  if  my  horse  gets  in  his  lot.  If  he  had  the 
fence  fixed,  my  horse  could  not  get  into 
his  lot.  I  am  tired  of  telling  him  about  it 
and  he  docs  not  pay  any  attention.  This 
spring  I  would  like  to  put  my  horse  in  my 
lot.  but  I  shall  be  afraid  to  do  that  as  he 
will  get  in  their  lot  and  out  on  the  road.  • 
— Wm.  McC.,  New  York. 

One  would  scarcely  expect  a-  line  fence 
dispute  to  arise  in  a  town  called  Amity. 
Having  arisen,  however,  there  is  a  way 
to  have  it  settled,  and  this  we  are  very 
glad  to  tell  you. 

The  Town  law  provides  that  in  a  case 
such  as  yoirrs  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
fence  can  be  compelled.  To  do  so  you 
are  required  to  appear  before  the  Board 
of  Fence  Viewers  for  your  County  and 
register  j'our  complaint.  The  Board  con¬ 
sists  of  the  County  Commissioners  and 
you  will  find  them  at  the  County  Court 
House. 

It  would  be  well  to  stop  in  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  wdth  them,  and  a  fence 
will  then  be  forthcoming  very  soon. 


Collected  Several  Dollars 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  recent 
date,  I  received  the  money  for  my 
poultry.  I  am  enclosing  the  state¬ 
ment  that  I  received  with  the  check. 
I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  help¬ 
ing  me  get  my  money,  for  I  know 
^at  I  would  never  have  received  it  if 
it  had  not  been  for  you  looking  into 
this  matter.  If  I  owe  you  anything 
for  this  please  let  me  know  and  I  will 
send  you-  the  money  at  once. 

I  appreciate  your  kindness  very 
much  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  show 
you  my  appreciation. — Mrs.  C.  D., 
New  York. 

Often  we  are  asked  what  the  charges 
are  for  service  to  our  subscribers.  This 
service  is  absolutely  free.  We  are  glad 
to  help  wherever  and  whenever  we  can 
do  you  any  good. 


I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  for  1  think  I 
would  not  have  gotten  one  cent  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  you  people,  for  I  had 
written  them  about  four  times,  and  the 
last  time  I  told  them  the  next  time  they 
heard  from  this  matter  it  w'ould  be  from 
someone  else,  and  even  after  that  I 
didn’t  get  any  reply  from  them.  If  you 
care  to  use  my  name  in  your  paper 
where  they  have  had  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ments  you  have  my  permission  to  do  so.” 
— Mrs.  M.  M.  M.,  Steuben  County,  N. 
Y« 


A  Fair  Adjustment 

O  EVERAL  weeks  ago  in  this  department 
we  referred  to  a  difficulty  one  of  our 
readers,  Mr.  G.  B.  Duncan  of  Middle- 
burg,  had  through  purchasing  stock  in  the 
Grocers  Baking  Company,  at  Schenectady, 
New  York.  When  we  took  this  up  with 
the  Grocers  Baking  Company,  Mr.  D.  L. 
Marshall,  one  of  the  officers,  said  that  the 
company  itself  did  not  make  a  practice  of 
buying  back  its  own  stock,  but  he  himself 
had  faith  enough  in  the  company  to  be 
glad  to  take  over  Mr.  Duncan’s  stock,  and 
he  sent  us  a  check  in  full  payment  for  the 
same. 

We  believe  absolutely  in  fair  treatment, 
and  inasmuch  as  we  once  referred  to  this 
company  rather  doubtfully  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  we  want  to  state  now  that  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  w^as  more  than  fair  in  buying  back 
Mr.  Duncan’s  stock.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  company  is  doing  a  perfectly  le¬ 
gitimate  business. 

We  still  must  make  the  point,  however, 
that  farm  people  with  small  amounts  of 
capital,  representing  their  life  savings, 
farm  business,  in  government  bonds,  or  in 
the  high  grade  securities  of  well  estab¬ 
lished  corporations  of  long  standing, 
should  invest  them  either  in  their  owm 


We  Are  Glad  We  Could  Help 

*T  want  to  thank  you  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  I  got  from  the  Corning  Flower 
Shop.  I  received  a  check  from  them 
yesterday  for  what  they  owed  me,  $11.13. 


How  To  Rent  Money 

Continued  From  Page  174 

bank  needed  and  was  glad  to  make.  The 
whole  transaction  contributed  to  the 
local  community  prosperity  and  to  the 
success  of  all  concerned — even  the  old 
mortgagee  relieved  and  pleased,  because 
he  did  not  have  to  do  the  unpopular  act 
of  foreclosing. 

But,  digging  deeper,  this'  sale  and  loan 
were  made  possible  at  the  local  bank  by 
the  good  name  of  the  borrower,  plus  the 
fact  of  his  having  that  little  $500  cash 
capital  in  hand.  And  notice  this:  the 
final  insurance  of  success  of  the  •whole 
plan,  that  gave  the  bank  business,' made 
the  old  folks  happy,  and  placed  this  far¬ 
sighted  young  couple  in  their  own  home, 
and  in  a  position  to  carry  through  the 
plan,  hinges  on  that  $1,000  working  cap¬ 
ital,  remaining  in  the  bank  as  a  check¬ 
ing  account. 

The  Inventory  Tells  Where  You  Stand. 

If  at  any  time  this  young  farmer  finds 
his  bank  balance  low,  he  can  arrange 
with  his  banker  to  deposit  his  own  note, 
which,  discounted,  will  keep  his  •work¬ 
ing  capital  unimpaired,  permitting  him 
to  pay  cash  the  year  round. 

He  is  thus  paying  slightly  over  6% 
for  the  hired  money,  but  most  bills  that 
he  so  promptly  pays  by  bank  check  be¬ 
ing  “net  30  ^aj'^s,”  can  be  discounted  2% 
for  cash,  which  equals  24%  per  year  on 
the  amount  so  used,  a  direct  saving  of 
17%  or  18%,  itself  an  excellent  profit, 
besides  the  reputation  of  being  a  prompt 
payer,  the  best  asset  any  business 
man  can  have.  Besides  a  cancelled  check 
being  a  perfect  “receipt”  for  anything 
paid,  he  is  “safe”  in  every  transaction. 
It  is  a  finished  transaction,  settled. 

And,  finally,  when  his  first  year  is  past 
this  farmer’s  annual  inventory  will  en¬ 
able  him  by  comparing  it  with  that  made 
at  the  beginning,  to  present  an  effective 
statement  of  his  affairs  to  his  banker 
where  he  deposits  and  boiTows,  thus 
maintaining  his  banker’s  confidence. 


EASY  NOW  TO  SAW  LOGS 
AND  FELL  TREES 

WITTE  Log-Saw  Does  the  Work  ol 
10  Men  At  1/20  the  Cost- 
Saws  25  Cords  a  Day.  1 

A  log  saw  that  ■will  burn  any  fuel  mad 
fieliver  the  surplus  power  so  necessary  to 
last  sa'wjng  is  sure  to  show  every 
an  extra  profit  of  over  $1,000.00  a  y««r. 
Such  an  outfit  is  the  Witte  L.->y-SN!W 
sensational  succes*. 
The  VVICO  Magneto  equipped  Witte  la 
Rno'wn  as  the  standard  of  power  saws— • 
fa^  cutting,  •with  a  natural  '*arm-swing”- 
and  free  from  the  usual  log-saw  troubles. 
It  bums  kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate  so 
economically  that  a  full  day’s  work  eosta 
only  twenty-two  cents. 


Equipped 


Wm.  Jliddlestadt  reports  that  the  Witta 
has  replaced  forty  men  using  buck-saws. 
Hundreds  of  users  saw  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  cords  a  day. 

the  average  user 
of  a  Witte  Log  and  Tree  Saw  can  make 
easily  $50.00  a  day  ■with  the  outfit  and  so 
confident  is  he  that  he  offers  to  send  the 
complete  combination  log  and  tree  saw  on 
ninety  days’  free  trial  to,  anyone  who  will 
write  to  him.  Tlie  prices  are  lowest  in 
history  and  under  the  method  of  easy  pay¬ 
ments  spread  over  a  year,  only  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  down  puts  the  Witte  to  work  for-you. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  more 
money  sawing  ■wood  and  clearing  your 
place  at  small  cost,  write  Mr.  Witte  today 
the  Witte  Engine  Work.s,  6803  Witte 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo ,  or  6803  Empire 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  full  details  of 
his  remarkable  offer.  You  are  under  no 
Mcation  bv  v'ritin'r. 


^  By  all  means  send 
formy  NewCut  Price 
Catalog  and  seethe  money  I  save 
you  on  Fence,  Gates, Steel  Posts, 

Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paints, 
Remember— 

I  PAYTHE  FREIGHT 

and  fi:uaranteG  the  quality.  Don't 
buy  until  you  get  this  money  sav* 
ing  catalog— see  my  lower  price* 
and  my  money 'back  guarantee* 

It*3  free  postpaid.  * 

THE  BROWN  FENCES  WIRE  CO. 

Ocpt.oOOS  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Take  a  Trip  to 


During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

Average  Winter  Temperature  60  t«  70  Degriw 
ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS— Sailing.  Bathlof.  Cytllit, 
Tennis,  Riding,  Driving,  Golf,  Fishing,  Daneing.  eta. 
VIA  PAL.vmL.  TWIN-SCREW 
OIL-BUB-NINQ  TR.LN'S.LTL.\.\TIC  LINERS 

S.  S.  “FORT  VICTORIA'^  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

Offering  passengers  the  comforts  and  eonvcnlrnMi 
enjoyed  on  biehest  class  transatlantle  liners.  Xlefests 
are  interchangeable  on  these  two  iteamefs,  which 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  Eamilton  Dock. 
ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Bermuda — Unsurpassed  location 
•verlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  surrounding  lelanAi 
finest  cuisine  and  serviee,  magniBcent  tiled,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pooL 

Far  Illustrated  booklet  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehan  St.,  B.  Y.,  «r  Any  Local  Teurlst  Agaat 


It  i»  Ybar  Caarante*  of  Qaality 
Our  Catalog  jg  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
>  With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  SfMi  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

sure  «nd  writ*  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Coi, 
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^  ^  No-Buckle  Harness 

£wwS&w^  tQ  ^j-y  QH  your  own  team,  on  your  own 
ifarm,  for  30  days  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Glad  to  send  it — that’s  my 
jliberal  offer.  Examine  it,  use  it,  test  it  in  every  possible  way  you  can  think  of. 

Then  if  you  don’t  think  that  the  Walsh 


ffowBuckte^ 

^eahm  and  TearSttaps^ 


The  WALSH  Has 
msmJSo  Buckles—' 
Rings 


to  wear  straps,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  straps. 
In  a  few  years  this  wonderful  harness  has  swept  the 
country,  making  it  necessary  to  enlarge  my  factory 
four  times  to  take  care  of  orders.  A  proven  success 
on  thousands  of  farms  in  every  state. 

Post  yourself  on  this  latest,  most  up-to-date  way 
of  making  harness.  Write  for  my  new,  big,  free 
book  now. 

, Three  Tiiases  Strotiger  than' 
Bnekle  Harness  _ _ 

Buckles  Weaken  and  Tear  Straps.  As  an  exanaple,  a  Walsh  inch 
breeching  strap  holds  over  1100  lbs.  The  same  strap  with  the  buckle 
will  break  at  the  buckle  at  about  360  lbs.  pull.  Ordinary  harness  has 
68  buckles.  Walsh  Harness  has  no  buckles — easy  to  see  why  W^h 
is  three  times  stronger  than  ordinary  harness. 

Walsh  **Special  Test’*  Leather 

t^ers  say  that  the  leather  used  in  ‘  about  actud  test  iu  steel  testing 
JWalsh  Harness  is  the  best  they  machine — it  proves  that  Walsh 
ever  saw  in  Harness.  I  use  only  Leather  holds  twice  as  much  as 
'the  choicest  Packers*  Northern  ordinary  harness  leather.  Ask  me 
Steer  Hide  Leather — tanned  by  to  send  you  at  once  my  free  book, 
the  old-fashioned  six  months  bark  full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
tan  process.  I  want  you  to  send  information— explains  fully  how 
today  for  mV  free  book  and  read  my  leather  is  tanned  and  tested. 


Here  is  me  rausew 
of  all  your  harness  i 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breEdcdowns. 
Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles— ao 
rings. 


AS  USED  IN 

mM 

HARNESS 


AS  USED  IN 

BUCKLE 

HARNESS 


*60eHowRings 
Wow  End  of 


Straps  inTwo 


I  From 
!  photo  of  a 
f  test  that 
shows  how 
buckles 
weaken 
straps 

WALSH 
HARNESS 
has  no 
buckles, 
CO  buckle 
holes 

Every  £ 
strap  hasfi 
its  full  G 
etreagtb  1 


Over  30,000  Users 
Praise  it. — ^Endorsed 
by  Agricultural  Colleges 
Government  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  lead¬ 
ing  horsemen.  Team 
with  Walsh  harness  took 
first  prize  at  Wisconsin 
State  Fair. 

Mr.  G .  G.  Anderson,  Ait- 
ken,  Minn.,  who  bought 
his  1st  Walsh  5  years 
ago  and  bought  3  new 
sets  since  for  his  other 
teams,  says,  "W»I»h  ha, 
buckle  bar  ocas  beat  •  mile’* 


NO-BUCKLE  ij 
ADJUSTABLE  ^ 

Horse  Collar 


/  STRAP  V 
f  WITHOUT  \ 
Z  BUCKLE  ’ 
HELD  UP  TO 
IJ70  POUNDS 
"  PULL 


Easily  Adjusted  to  Fit 
Any  Horse 


SEE 

HOW  EAST 
TO  PUT  ON- 
TAKE  OFF— 
«v  OR 

ADJUST 


/  SAME  STRAP  \ 
/  SROKE  t 
r  AT  BUCKLE  ' 
360  LBS.  PULL 


In  ten  minutes,  a  Walsh  Harness  can  be  adjusted  to  lit 
any  horse  perfectly,  and  it’s  a  comfortable  harness  be¬ 
cause  it  fits.  1 1  is  much  easier  to  put  on  and  take  off.  No 
stubborn  buckles  to  bother  with  when  winter  cold  bites  your 
fingers  and  straps  are  stiff.  The  adjustable  strap  holder,  used 
'^exclusively  on  Walsh  Harness,  does  away  with  all  buckles  and 
rings,  and  the  harder  the  pull  the  tighter  they  hold:  the  world’s 
greatest  advance  in  harness  making.  No  other  harness  ever 
made  can  equal  it.  Made  in  all  styles,  Breechingless,  Side 
Backer,  Back  Pad,  Express,  etc.,  all  shown  in  m'y  big  free  book. 

Be  Prepared  for  the  Spring  Rush 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  big,  free  harness  book,  today.  Post 
yourself  on  this  wonderful  harness^  so  you  can  make  your  de¬ 
cision  and  get  your  trial  order  in  quickly  as  possible.  Have  your 
harness  ready  for  spring  work  when  it  comes.'  A  delay  at  that 
time  because  of  old,  broken-down  harness  will  cost  you  dearly. 


New  edition  of  my 
big  free  Harness 
Book  just  out-— 

52  pages  of  ^ 

interest- 

ing  facts. 

Write  Mmr 
for  it  jMW 
today.  MW  < 


l^r  COLLAR 
r  AS  GOOD  AS 
THE  HARNESS 

Easier  on  the  horse: 


easier  to  put  on  and  Hllil 
takeoff.Easilyadjust-  Hi||  KKJm 
ablefor small, medium  mBe^i 

orlarge  horse.  As  the  |91i|  . 
horse  puts'on  or  loses 
flesh,  theccdlar  can  be  Mi|| 
adjusted  to  fit  perfect-  |8  f|| 
ly.  Fine  for  grotying  iHHl 
colts.  Allows  room  for 
sweat  pad  in  summer. 

Made  of  finest  mater- 

ials  -by  expert  work- 

men.  You'll  say  it’s  the 

best  collar  you  ever  owned.  Order  from 

tide  ad  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 
Just  send  your  name,  address,  and  I  will 
send  collar  at  once.  Don’t  pay  a  penny 
until  postman  delivers  to  your  door. 
Order  hy  Number  State  size  wanted. 

Adjust&blo  to  sizes.  -  OruCT  lOr  COllsr  IB* 
No.  2A  ...18, 19.  20  In*  cludca  COPY  of  Diy 

free  Harness 
No.  2D  ...21. 22. 23  in.  Book,  OT  book  sent 
No.  2E  ...22, 28.24  in.  free  if  requested. 


JAMES  M.  WALSH 
Prsiideni 


ind  SPECIAL  OFFER  m 

_ COUPON - -m 

^moi  M.  Wd.h,  President 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANT  V 

517  Keefe  Are.,  Milw.ukee,  Wis.  < 

Send  me,  free  of  charge,  Walsh 
Harness  Book,  free  trial  offer,  and 
terms  on  Walsh  Harness. 

[Send  me . Welsh  No-Buekle  Collars, 

(iia . at  Special  Price  of  $6.  JO  each. 

Be  sure-and  send  for  FREE  Boole  whether 
you  order  Collar  or  not 


Balance  easy  payments.  Selling  direct  by  mail  to 


you  enables  me  to  give  highest  quality  harness  at 
.  lowest  prices.  There’s  a  copy  of  my  book  waiting 

for  you.  Write  today  for  book,  prices,  terms  and  how  to  make 
money  showing  Walsh  Harness  to  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

James  M.  Walsh,  Pres.,  W’ ALSU  HARNESS  CO- 
517  Keefe  Ave.»  MUtvaukee.  Wis. 
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T/ic  Washngton  Monument — A  Fitting  Tribute  to  the  Nations  First  President 
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Northern  Grown  From  Select¬ 
ed  Seed  Stock,  Planted  on  Soils 
Especially  Adapted  to  Each  Variety 
Produce  a  Quality  That  for  Vigor, 

Purity  and  Productiveness  is  Unexcelled. 

This  year  most  all  varieties  of  Seed  Potatoes  are  in  free  supply  owing  to 
the  generous  1924  crop  and  prices  are  comparatively  low. 

Our  List  comprises  10  varieties  “Best  by  Test,”  early,  intermediate  and 
late,  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  car  leads. 


EARLY  OHIOS 
EARLY  IRISH  COBBLERS 
DIBBLE’S  EARLY  MANISTEES 
GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
MONEYMAKERS 


RURAL  NEW  YORKERS 
CARMAN  No.  3 
SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 
GOLD  COIN,  and 


Dibble’s  Russet 


DIBBLE’S 

SEED  CORN 


in  our  opinion,  the  best  potato  now  in  cultivation,  introduced  by  us  only  about 
a  decade  ago,  it  has  rapidly  forged  to  the  front  and  is  considered  by  tliousands 
of  farmers  in  at  least  a  score  of  states 

“THE  BEST  POTATO  OF  THE  CENTURY” 

Dibble’s  Russet  is  round  to  oblong  in  shape,  pure  white  flesh  of  excellent 
quality,  with  a  russet  skin.  The  vines  grow  large  and  rank.  The  most  disease 
resistant  of  any  variety  we  have  ever  grown.  Scores  of  our  customers  have 
written  us  they  were  “Blight  Proof”  and  “Bug  Proof.” 

As  to  yield.  On  our  own  Seed  Farms,  where  for  years  our  average  crop  is 
not  less  than  10,000  bushels,  it  outyields  all  other  varieties.  Crops  of  300-400 
bushels  are  not  uncommon  and  “The  Russet^  gives  splendid  crops  when  others 
faiP*  is  a  tribute  we  frequently  receive  for  this  grand  potato. 

We  want  ten  thousand  farmers  who  have  never  grown  Russets  to  try  them 
tliis  year  and  to  help  you  get  started,  as  long  as  our  present  stock  lasts,  we  will 
accept  orders  for 

2  STANDARD  BARREL  SACKS  FOR  $5.00 

Slightly  higher  prices  for  certified  stock. 


This  was  intended  for  a  full  page  advertisement  of  Seed  Potatoes  but  the 
ever  increasing  seriousness  of  the  Seed  Corn  situation,  demands  that  we  must 
call  attention  of  the  farmers  in  our  territory  to  the  fact  that  only  once  in  the 
last  30  years  has  there  been  so  little  good  Seed  Corn  as  now. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  few  thousand  bushels  of 
MAMMOTH  YELLOW  FLINT  MAMMOTH  WHITE  DENT 

IMPROVED  LEAMING  BIG  RED  DENT 

EARLY  YELLOW  DENT  DROUGNT  PROOF 

WHITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT 

Average  germination,  all  lots  tested  to- date  is  above  90%.  Get  your  orders 
in  early  as  there  is  not  enough  of  this  quality  to  go  around. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year, 
giving  three  pages  crowded  with  testimonials  from  satisfied  customers  to 
Dibble’s  Russets  and  ten  pages  to  Seed  Corn  with  Special  Price  list  quoting 
FREIGHT  PREPAID  PRICES  FREE. 


Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Headquarters  for  Sarm  Seeds 
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The  Outlook  For  The  Poultry  Man 

The  Future  Looks  Good  For  Men  Who  Are  Building  Soundly 


By  MARILLA  ADAMS 


COUNTING  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched  seems  to  be  as  much  of  a  mistake 
for  market  observers  and  economists  as 
for  anyone  else.  An  error  of  this  kind 
is  the  most  logical  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  prediction  and  performance  in  the  egg 
and  poultry  markets  of  1924. 

Last  winter,  the  impressive  expansion  in  the 
poultry  industry,  which  had  been  under  way  since 
1920,  aroused  a  good  deal  of  fear  that  serious 
overproduction  was  about  to  occur.  The  annual 
estimate  made  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  placed  the  farm  chicken  popula¬ 
tion  on  January  i,  1924,  at  474  million  head.  This 
was  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over 
1923.  Likewise,  it  was  again  of 
32  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of 
1920,  while  the  human  population 
had  gained  only  about  6  per  cent. 

Not  only  was  the  number  of 
chickens  on  farms  estimated  to  be 
the  largest  on  record,  but  more  at¬ 
tention  was  being  paid  to  feeding 
and  care.  The*  stage  seemed  to  be 
set  for  a  further  increase  in  egg 
production  and  in  the  number  of 
chickens  that  would  be  raised  in 
1924.  Most  people  believed  that 
considerably  lower  prices  would  be 
necessary  to  induce  consumers  to 
absorb  this  increased  output.  For 
two  seasons,  dealers,  had  suffered 
losses  on  stored  eggs  and  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  very  cautious  as  tlie 
new  storing  season  approached  . 

Washington  Warned  Against 
Overdoing  It 

The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  shook  a  warning 
finger.  “The  Agricultural  Outlook 
for  1924,”  as  prepared  by  its  econ¬ 
omists  had  this  to  say: 

“The  situation  in  1924  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  an  increase  in  production  of 
both  poultry  and  eggs.  The  in¬ 
crease  will  probably  be  such  as  to  make  an  ac¬ 
celerated  rate  of  consumption  of  eggs  necessary. 
In  view  of  the  outlook  for  the  industry  in  1924, 
producers  should  consider  carefully  the  results  of 
an  expansion  of  poultry  production.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  obtain  more  economical  and 
more  efficient  production,  for  eggs  produced  at 
a  lower  cost  and  a  larger  production  per  hen 
Would  tend  to  increase  the  profits  should  lower 
prices  prevail.” 

Again  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  disaster 
everyone  is  looking  for  seldom  happens.  Pro¬ 
ducers  themselves  probably  took  some  note  of 
die  possibility  of  overdoing  their  market.  Then, 
early  last  spring,  when  dealers  allowed  egg  prices 
to  drop  to  an  extremely  low  level,  while  poultry 
prices  remained  rather  attractive,  producers  re¬ 
sponded  by  selling  their  surplus  fouls  more  closely 
than  usual.  The  average  farm  price  of  eggs  for 
*  time  was  at  the  lowest  point  since  1916.  This 
stimulated  consumption  of  eggs  in  the  country 
^|id  in  the  smaller,  towns  where  eggs  at  retail  were 
^ose  to  the  price  farmers  received.  Protracted 
weather  throughout  the  spring  also  tended 


to  keep  down  the  lay  as  well  as  the  number  of 
chickens  raised.  The  result  was  that  the  an¬ 
ticipated  flood  of  eggs  never  reached  the  large 
markets.  It  disappeared  like  water  passing  over 
thirsty  land. 

What  the  Records  Show 

The  records  show  that  receipts  of  eggs  at  the 
four  leading  markets  during  1924  were  lighter 
than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1923  with 
the  exception  of  April  and  July.  For  the  year 
of  19^  up  to  mid-November,  the  shrinkage 


amounts  to  8  per  cent  which  is  the  first  time  in 
four  years  that  receipts  have  failed  to  show  a 
progressive  increase. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  at  these  same 
markets  were  heavier  than  last  year  in  each  of  the 
first  seven  months  of  1924.  This  period  covered 
the  windup  of  the  marketing  of  the  large  crop 
of  poultry  produced  in  1923  and  the  weeding  out 
of  flocks  during  the  period  when  egg  prices  were 
temporarily  unsatisfactory.  Combined  receipts 
since  July  have  been  less  than  in  the  same  period 
of  1923. 

This  shows  how  quickly  accidental  conditions, 
such  as  the  weather,  and  the  natural  adjustments 
brought  about  by  price  may  take  care  of  a  supply 
of  poultry  and  eggs  that  seems  to  be  getting  out 
of  balance  with  the  demand  . 

Because  of  the  corrections  brought  about  in  this 
manner,  prices  of  both  poultry  and  eggs  are 
actually  higher  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago. 
Moreover,  the  unweighted  average  farm  price  of 
chickens  Tor  the  first  nine  months  of  1924  was  the 
‘Same  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1923, 
standing  at  19.4  cents  a  pound.  The  farm  price 


of  eggs  averaged  25.6  cents  a  dozen  against  25.8 
cents  in  1923.  These  comparisons  are  all  the  more 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  urban  buying 
power  has  not  been  quite  as  broad  as  last  year. 

Receipts  in  1924  Below  Normal 

The  accompanying  chart  gives  a  hint  as  to  why 
both  poultry  and  egg  prices  have  held  up  so  well 
during  the  rapid  expansion  in  production  since 
1920.  Judged  by  the  long  time  trend  of  receipts 
at  the  six  cities.  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco  and  Milwaukee,  1920  was 
farther  below  normal  than  in  any  year  as  far 
back  as  1891.  Fully  half  of  the  increase  in  supply 
since  1920  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
rebound  from  a  period  of  under¬ 
production.  Part  of  the  remainder 
was  to  take  care  of  the  growth  in 
population  of  these  cities.  The  peak 
supply  of  1920  was  not  as  far  above 
normal  as  measured  by  the  long 
time  trend  as  receipts  in  1920  were 
below  it.  Furthermore,  the  de¬ 
crease  in  receipts  in  1924  will  put 
the  supply  below  the  normal  line. 
Viewed  with  a  prospective  of  this 
kind,  expansion  in  production  in 
the  last  few  years  has  not  been  so 
great  after  all. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  makes  an  interesting  compari¬ 
son  with  the  gain  in  receipts  of  eggs. 
In  1920,  these  cities  had  about  225 
per  cent,  as  many  people  as  in  1890. 
Allowing  for  the  fact  that  1920 
was  a  low  year,  the  supply  of  eggs 
was  300  per  cent  larger  than  three 
decades  previous,  indicating  larger 
per  capita  consumption  of  eggs  as 
a  result  of  the  gradual  gain  in  urban 
buying  power. 

Unprofitable  Prices  Do  Not  Last 
Long 

The  absence  of  any  prolonged 
period  of  diminishing  receipts  as 
shown  by  this  chart  indicates  that 
periods  of  unsatisfactory  prices  for 
eggs  are  not  very  severe  or  long  lived  as  a  rule. 
While  distinct  cycles  are  noticable,  especially  since 
1905,  they  are  not  as  conspicuous  as  they  are  in 
most  other  branches  of  agricultural  production. 
The  whole  period  from  1911  to  1920  is  probably 
the  most  pronounced  case  as  egg  production  was 
retarded  because  grains  advanced  more  rapidly 
when  the  war  broke  out  than  such  commodities 
as  poultry  and  eggs  which  are  produced  almost 
exclusively  for  domestic  consumption.  Com¬ 
mercial  poultrymen  who  were  obliged  to  buy  a 
good  deal  of  their  feed  had  a  difficult  time  during 
this  period  and  many  of  them  were  forced  out 
of  business. 

Looking  forward  from  the  present  stage,  there 
appear  to  be  no  extremely  large  clouds  on  the 
poultryman’s  horizon.  The  danger  of  severe 
overproduction,  if  it  ever  existed,  seems  to  have 
passed  for  the  present  without  the  necessity  of 
any  long  drawn  period  of  liquidation  of  flocks. 
More  attractive  prices  for  com,  wheat,  hogs  and 
other  farm  products  may  eclipse  the  popularity 
of  the  hen  for  a  while.  It  is  possible  that,  allow- 

(Confinued  on  Page  194) 
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The  zigzag  line  shows  annual  receipts  of  eggs  at  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and  Milwaukee.  The  straight  line  shows 
the  secular,  or  long-time  trend,  as  computed  mathematically.  The  chart  shows : 

1.  That  receipts  in  1924,  as  partly  estimated,  will  be  below  the  long-time 
trend. 

2.  That  the  supply  in  1920  was  considerably  below  normal  and  that  the 
increase  from  1920  to  1923  did  not  bring  receipts  far  above  the  normal  line. 

3.  That  receipts  did  not  increase  a  great  deal  in  the  period  from  1911  to 
1920,  when  grain  prices  were  relatively  high. 

4.  That  there  have  been  fairly  well-marked  cycles  in  production  in  the 
last  twenty  years  with  about  four  years  between  the  peaks. 
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State  G-range  Meeting  A  Success 

From  aH  reports,  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  at  Saratoga  Springs  was 
one  of  the  best  ever,  both  in  the  good  spirit  pres¬ 
ent  Md  in  the  effective  work  done.  Don’t  miss 
the  interesting  account  of  tiiis  session  on  Page 
187.  ^ 


Washington  the  Fanner 

ONE  spring  day  sc»ne  years  ago  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  take  a  class  of  senior  high  school 
students  on  an  excursion  to  Washington  and 
while  there  we  had  the  privilege  of  traveling 
down  the  Potomac  to  historic  Mount  Vernon, 
Washington’s  old  farm  home.  (See  picture  on 
page  184.)  After  we  had  arrived,  I  left  the  young 
folks  to  wander  at  will  and  went  out  to  lie  in  tlie 
mellow  spring  sunshine  on  the  lawn  that  sweeps 
gently  from  the  sheltered  porch  down  to  the  old 
Potomac. 

As  I  lay  there  and  as  I  walked  later  through 
the  barns  and  out  buildings  standing  much  the 
same  today  as  they  did  in  Washington’s  time,  I 
understood  why  Washington  was  so  anxious  to 
retire  from  the  exactions,  criticisms  and  turmoil 
of  public  life  to  his  peaceful  and  beautiful  farm 
home  at  Mount  Vernon.  I  knew  also  why  he 
said  “Agriculture  is  the  most  healthful,  the  most 
useful  and  the  most  noble  emplo3^ments  of  man,” 
It  came  to  me  too  that  in  spite  of  the  constant 
change  in  material  things  and  in  spite  of  the  large 
amount  of  so-called  progress  that  has  been  made 
since  Washington  lived,  the  little  simple  funda¬ 
mental  things  of  life  do  not  change.  The  verities 
are  eternal. 

And  not  the  least  of  these  fundamental  things 
is  that  of  simplicity.  Washington  has  been  called 
an  aristocrat.  Possibly,  and  from  one  manner  of 
speaking,  he  was.  -  But  no  one  can  visit  Mount 
Vernon  without  knowing  that  he  loved  simplicity. 
In  spite  of  the  years  that  intervene,  his  life  when 
he  was  at  home  was  strangely  like  that  of  our 
farm  people  today.  Simplicity  is  an  attribute  of 
true  people  of  all  ages.  We  do  not  need  too  many 
material  possessions  to  be  happy.  In  fact,  too 
many  things  dutter  up  our  lives,  increase  our 
responsibilities  and  often  make  us  unhappy. 

Possibly  because  of  my  own  farm  background, 
and  because  my  interests  are  tied  up  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  farm  people,  I  like  to  remember  that 
George  Washington  was  first  of  all  a  farmer  and 
that  he  would  rather  have  farmed  it  than  been 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  like  to  think 
DI  his  returning  to  spend  his  last  years  at  the 


quiet  and  beautiful  old  farm  home  on  the  Po¬ 
tomac.  I  like  to  know  that  the  historic  societies 
have  preserved  his  home  so  that  it  is  today  much 
the  same  as  it  was  when  Washington  lived.  And 
it  is  good  to  know  too  that  finally  when  rest  came 
to  Washington,  he  could  sleep  the  long  sleep 
within  a  few  yards  of  his  home  and  under  the 
same  kind  southern  elements,  the  same  winds 
and  rains  and  sun  that  grew  his  crops. 

— E.  R.  Eastman. 


Committees  for  Tax  Reduction 

HE  thousands  of  letters  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  farmers  on  the  deplorable  tax 
situation  show  that  they  are  practically  unan¬ 
imous  that  there  must  be  tax  relief  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  But  it  takes  something  besides  unanimous 
agreement  to  get  a  job  done.  To  put  it  plainly, 
it  takes  work,  and  a  lot  of  it;  and  where  the  job 
is  as  big  as  this  one  is,  it  is  more  than  a  one-man 
task, 

American  Agriculturist  is  doing  what  it 
can.  But  we  need  help  and  we  particularly  need 
help  where  the  tax  situation  is  the  worst.  That  is 
the  locality.  Therefore,  we  are  making  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions : 

In  nearly  every  community  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  there  are  either 
Grange  or  Fann  Bureau  organizations;  in  many 
there  are  both.  There  are  also  many  farmers’ 
clubs  and  other  organizations  wliich  have  regular 
and  frequent  meetings.  Will  you  help  us  get  a 
local  tax  committee  connected  either  with  the 
Grange,  The  Farm  Bureau,  or  other  farmers’ 
local  organization  appointed  at  y^our  next  meet¬ 
ing  ?  It  should  consist  of  from  three  to  five  mem¬ 
bers.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to 
make  a  study  of  the  tax  situation  and  report  its 
findings  to  coming  meetings  of  your  organization. 
It  will  be  fairly  easy  for  the  committee  to  get 
figures  showing  the  cost  of  yjour  school  district, 
village,  town  and  county  governments.  It  can 
find  out  what  your  schools,  your  roads,  your  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  and  your  official  salaries  are  cost¬ 
ing  you.  Members  of  the  committee  may  inter¬ 
view  village,  town  and  county  officials.  Maybe 
you  can  get  some  of  these  officials  to  come  before 
your  meeting  and  talk  on  the  tax  situation,  giving 
you  the  facts, 

^  When  you  have  the  facts,  you  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  urge  such  reforms  as  cutting  out  local 
collectors,  paying  the  taxes  direct  to  the  county 
treasurer,  and  the  publication  of  budgets  and  of 
tax  statements  with  your  tax  bills.  The  mere  fact 
that  you  liave  such  a  committee  operating  in  your 
community  and  a  number  of  them  in  your  county 
will  have  a  big  effect  upon  local  officers  in  making 
them  more  conservative  about  spending  3^our 
money. 

American  Agriculturist  will  publish  the 
names  of  tax  committees  if  you  will  furnish  them 
to  us,  together  with  local  statistics  about  taxes  in 
your  county  and  localities.  We  will  also  furnish 
suggested  programs  for  tax  discussions  and  get 
all  the  information  for  3'our  tax  committees  that 
we  have  available.  This  is  in  addition  to  what  we 
are  tr3diig  to  do  in  the  reduction  of  state  taxes. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  will  take  some  time,  but 
we  are  In  for  a  long  period  of  high  taxes,  and 
there  is  but  one  way  to  get  them  down ;  that  is  to 
organize  public  opinion.  Is  this  job  important 
enough  to  you  to  help  us  start  something  in  3’’Our 
community?  Let  us  know  how  we  can  help. 


A  Law  That  Would  Help 

NE  of  the  recommendations  for  legislation 
on  the  rural  schools  which  has  been  made 
to  the  present  session  of  the  New  York  State 
legislature  is  that  there  should  be  provision  for 
state  aid  for  the  tuition  and  transportation  for 
pupils  above  the  sixth  grade  when  sent  from 
district  schools  to  schools  of  higher  grade.  This 
suggestion  is  right  and  we  believe  that  country 
parents  will  join  with  ns  in  hoping  that  the  legisla¬ 
ture  will  pass  such  a  bill. 

The  district  schools,  with  proper  equipment  and 
teachers,  are  right  for  the  children  of  the  lower 
grades,  but  when  the  boys  and  girls  get  above  the 
sixth  grade,  most  of  them  quit  school.  Large 
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boyT!  and  girls  feel  awkward  and  -out  of  place  with 
the  smaller  children,  and  they  do  not  get  the  in¬ 
centive  and  the  encouragement  and  the  proper 
teaching  that  lead  them  to  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion  at  this  critical  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  and  of  tuition  make  it 
impossible  under  our  present  system  for  most 
of  these  older  ho3’s  and  girls  to  continue  their 
schooling  elsewhere. 

A  provision  for  more  state  aid  on  some  kind 
of  an  optional  plan  which  would  enable  parents 
and  the  districts  to  give  these  older  children  a 
chance  for  better  schooling  without  increasing 
the  taxes  or  the  financial  burdens  to  parents  would 
go  a  long  way  in  helping  the  large  country  boys 
and  girls  to  get  an  education. 


Don’t  Do  It  If  You  Don’t  Want  To,  But— 

“The  farmers  do  not  take  favorably  to  the  'Kill 
A  Kow’  idea.  The  cow  would  pay  a  profit  if  the 
price  of  milk  were  what  it  should  be.” 

B.  R,  F.,  New  Jersey. 

E  fully  agree  with  the  witer  of  the  above 
letter  that  the  price  of  milk  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  About  this,  there  can  be  no  argument. 
We  postively  do  not  agree  with  the  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  of  the  cows  now  in  existence  should 
pay  a  profit.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  make 
American  Agriculturist  popular  by  always 
telling  farmers  just  the  things  they  want  to  be¬ 
lieve  without  regard  to  the  real  facts  or  the  truth. 
.At  The  risk  of  being  unpopular,  we  can  work  upon 
only  one  policy,  and  that  is  to  tell  the  truth  and 
to  give  the  facts,  even  when  these  facts  hurt, 
and  when  they  make  rather  bitter  pills  to  swallow. 

Neither  can  farming  as  a  whole  nor  any  in¬ 
dividual  make  any  great  amount  of  progress  by 
trying  to  dodge  the  truth,  and  the  bitter  truth 
about  this  dairy  business  is  that  not  only  is  the 
selling  price  of  milk' too  low,  but  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  too  high — and  one  of  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  why  they  are  too  high  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  hundreds^  of  thousands  of  cows  that  are  a 
burden  to  their  owners  and  to  the  industry.  They 
should  have  gone  for  meat  long  ago. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  price  of  milk  could  be  boosted  tempor¬ 
arily  to  where  the  low-producing  cows  would  pay. 
In  the  first  place,  this  would  raise  the  retail  price 
of  milk  in  the  cities  so  high  that  consumption 
would  immediately  and  very  rapidly  decrease.  In 
the  second  place,  the  price  w'ould  encourage  heavy 
feeding  of  expensive  grain,  the  crowding  into  pro¬ 
duction  of  more  scrub  cattle,  and  tlie  bringing  in 
of  marginal  milk  from  distant  and  manufactur- 
iiiglng  territories.  All  of  which  would,  of  course, 
lower  the  price  immediately. 

Better  marketing  methods  can  and  will  bring 
the  prices  of  milk  to  above  their  present  low 
level.  Prices  must  rise  if  dalr3dng  is  to  endure, 
but  let  no  one  get  the  foolish  hope  that  they  will 
ever  get  high  enough  for  any  length  of  time  to 
pay  a  profit  to  the  man  with  a  lot  of  scrub  pro¬ 
ducers  or  to  one  with  careless  feeding  or  other 
unbusinesslike  methods  of  production.  We  are 
entering  a  new  era  in  farming.  It  is  now  a 
business.  , 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

WILL  some  of  our  womenfolks  please  tell 
me  why  a  bride  always  looks  so  happy  and 
self-possessed  at  a  wedding  while  a  poor  bride- 
grooTii  appears  as  if  he  had  one  foot  in  a  grave 
and  another  on  a  banana  peel?  Of  course,  I  have 
my  own  ideas  as  to  what  the  real  reason  is,  but 
I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  the  womenfolk 
think  about  it  too.  The  countless  thousands  of 
unfortunate  males,  after  they  have  swallowed 
the  bait,  hook,  line  and  sinker,  and  stand  on  the 
brink  of  the  marriage  precipice .  will  sympathize 
with  poor  Erasmus  in  the  following  story : 

The  worried  countenance  of  the  bridegroom  dis¬ 
turbed  the  best  man.  Tiptoeing  .^p  the  aisle,  li« 
whispered : 

“What’s  the  matter  with  3^0’  all,  Erasmus  ?  Has 
yo’  lost  de  ring  ?” 

“No,  I  ain’t  lost  no  ring,”  blurted  out  the  un* 
happy  Erasmus,  “dat’s  safe  enough.  BUT  I’S 
CERTAINLY  LOS’  IMAH  ENTHUSIASM!” 
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Readers  Respond  to  League  Article 

Flood  ot  Letters  Show  Farmers  Appreciation  lor  Facts 


want  to  congratulate  you  for  the  fearless-  milk  every  day  in  the  year?  Hoping  your 
ness  and  fairness  with  which  you  have  article  will  bear  some  fruit,  and  wishing  suc- 
presented  the  mistakes  and  accomplish-  cess  to  American  Agriculturist  and  also  to  our 
ments  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  in  the  is-  League. — Washington  County. 

^  *  4: 


giie  of  February  7th.  The  most  serious  m- 
iictment  against  many  forms  of  agricultural 
organization  is  the  fact  that  the  bright  side  has 
oeen  continually  held  up  before  us  farmers, 
and  the  dark  side,  the  mistakes  and  the  con¬ 
structive  criticisms  have  been  squelch¬ 
ed,  For  this  mistaken  policy  these  or-  -= 
[ranizations  will  suffer  inevitably,  be¬ 
cause,  when  we  farmers  finally  learn 
Ithe  whole  truth,  the  most  natural  re-'' 
suit  will  be  a  violent  and  widespread  re¬ 
action  due  to  a  deserved  loss  of  confi- 
lence  in  all  forms  of  agricultural  or¬ 
ganization.  As  long  as  you  publish  the- 
[whole  truth  in  a  courageous  and  im- 
arejudiced  manner,  no  matter  whom  it 
Effects,  or  hurts,  you  may  rest  Assured 
that  you  will  always  have  the  hearty 
[support  of  New  York  State  farmers. — 

Niagara  County. 


T 


Hits  Hard,  Straight  and  Fair 

HE  American  Agriculturist  came  today 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  tonight  I  read 


A  Dairy  Marketing  Program 


Wm  Do  Good 

my  mind  your  piece  as  to  the 
milk  situation  is  a  masterpiece.  I 
received  the  paper  today  and  I  had  to 
Iread  most  of  that  even  before  reading 
'The  Trouble  Maker”,  and  that  :s  go¬ 
ing  some.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
could  take  offense,  and  I  anticipate  that 
one  article  is  going  to  do  a  whole  lot 
jf  good  among  the  farmers.  I  had 
dshed  for  a  long  time  that  you  would 
come  out  and  have  your  say.  I  am  a 
strong  League  man  but  know  it  is  not 
perfect  and  want  to  have  honest 
criticism;  but  where  it  is  all  black  as 
|to  the  Leagues  side  and  the  other  is 
).  K.,  I  cannot  stand  it.  I  want  to  let 
[\ou  know  that  I  for  one  highly  appre¬ 
ciate  your  article. — Delaware  Couiity. 


A  Market  Every  Day 

[HAVE  read  and  reread  your  article 
:n  this  week’s  issue  of  “Old  Reli¬ 
able”  on  “What  Shall  We  Do  With 
Ithe  League?”  I^find  it  the  most  un¬ 
biased  of  anything  I  have  yet  seen 
regarding  the  League.  I  know  you 
ire  in  a  position  to  give  facts,  wdiile 
lany  of  the  articles  written  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  persons  who  do  not  know  what 
pey  are  talking  about.  . 

I  have  been  a  League  member  from 
[he  start  and  have  put  in  some  anxious 
tours,  for  we  have  had  many  discour¬ 
aging  times  since  we  started.  I  agree 
[hat  many  mistakes  have  been  made 
tot  on  the  whole  I  think  we  have 
lade  wonderful  progress,  and  feel 
lore  encouraged  with  the  present  out- 
oh  than  I  have  ever  felt.  I  am  not 
f>ii  a  salary,  just  a  common  milk  pro- 
|ucer,  and  working  for  the  producer’s 

Interest. 

I  Last  October  I  heard  a  fine  explana- 
lon  of  the  “spread”  but  as  you  say,  it 
P  hard  to  get  the  information  to  the  rank  and  article  on  the 


I N  the  February  7th  issue  of  American  Agriculturist 

we  published  an  article  on  the  League  and  the  general 
milk  marketing  situation,  and  closed  by  making  a  few 
suggestions  which,  we  believe,  if  put  into  practice,  would 
do  much  to  restore  confidence  and  better  prices  in  the 
dairy  business.  Since  this  article  appeared,  letters  have 
been  pouring  in  from  both  those  within  and  without  the 
League  showing  that  farmers  appreciate  having  the  facts 
when  those  facts  are  presented  fairly  and  without  preju¬ 
dice.  Some  of  these  letters  are  printed  on  this  page.  Be¬ 
cause  this  -article  has  met  with  such  splendid  response,  we 
are  repeating  here  the  suggested  constructive  program. 
For  further  explanation,  turn  back,  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done,  so,  and  read  the  original  article  in  the  Feb- 
suary  7th  issue.  Here  is  the  program : 

FIRST,  stand  by  your  organization.  This  applies  not 
only  to  the  League,  but  to  other  milk  organizations 
throughout  the  East  which  are  working  to  solve  this  pre- 
plexing  problem.  It  is  a  mistake  to  throw  away  what 
you  have  already  gained  even  though  the  results  may  be 
smaller  than  you  expected. 

SECOND,  let  us  stop  quarrelling  and  fighting  among 
ourselves  and  our  organizations.  Time  may  show  that 
the  other  fellow  was  right.  More  likely  all  are  partly 
right  and  each  individual  and  each  organization  may  be 
able  to  contribute  a  little  progress  toward  the  general 
solution.  Have  a  good  word  for  the  other  fellow.  “Whom 
the  Gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad”. 

THIRD,  study  your  organization,  attend  your  meet¬ 
ings,  and  make  an  effort  to  get  into  the  leadership  the 
best  qualified  men.  Honest  now  have  you  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  made  any  effort  to  improve  the  situation? 

FOURTH,  if  you  are  a  League  member,  demand  your 
directors  stop  serving  in  a  double  capacity,  that  of  both 
officer  and  employee. 

FIFTH,  demand  that  your  directors  furnish  you  writ¬ 
ten  facts  and  details  regarding  policies  and  work  of  your 
organization,  including  money  spent  or  invested  in  sal¬ 
aries,  milk  plants  or  other  property,  and  money  received 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  the  same.  It  is  your  money  and 
your  organization.  You  have  a  right  to  the  information. 
Moreover,  the  good  of  the  organization  itself  depends 
upon  confidence  and  comes  from  a  frank  discussion  of 
mistakes  as  well  as  successes. 

SIXTH,  instruct  your  directors  to  modify  when  neces¬ 
sary  policies  and  details  to  fit  the  constantly  changing 
conditions  in  the  milk  marketing  business.  Cooperative 
marketing  is  blazing  the  trail  and  when  you  get  on  a 
wrong  road,  the  quicker  you  back  up  and  try  again,  the 
smaller  the  loss  from  the  mistake  will  be.  Recent  radical 
changes  in  League  policy  show  the  directors  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  this. 

SEVENTH,  let  us  all  have  a  little  more  patience  and 
charity.  Progress  is  slow.  The  best  of  organizations  will 
not  substitute  for  poor  farming.  Let  us  not  expect  the 
impossible,  but  all  work  wholeheartedly  and  in  a  friendly 
spirit  in  our  different  ways  and  through  our  different 
methods  toward  the  common  goal. 


a  thousand.  I  will  be  anxious  to  hear  aboul 
the  comeback. — Monroe  County. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

Right,  If  Done  Right 

I  WAS  much,  very  much  pleased  this  A.  M. 

in  reading  your  very  article  “What  Shall 
W^e  Do  W^ith  the  League?”,  and  to  note 
throughout  the  same  things  which  I  have 
spent  many- hours  of  thought  and  worry 
=  about.  I  feel  sometimes  like  laying  down, 
but  cooperation  is  right,  if  we  cooperate 
right;  and  it  is  not  to  exemplify  our 
powers  in  fighting  at  each  other,  but  to 
show  our  strength  by  fighting  with  each 
other.  We  will  carry  on  with  this  belief 
just  as  long  as  we  live  in  the  hope  that  the 
future  will  be  the  better  for  our  efforts  and 
with  the  comforting  thought  that  an 
heritage  is  being  created  for  the  dairy 
.ndustry  of  the  future.  In  your  busy 
life,  if  you  find  time  to  send  me  a  word 
or  two  I  shall  appreciate  it  greatly. 
Remember  always,  even  though  you 
do  not  hear  from  me,  that"  I  am  think- 
ing  of  you  and  wishing  you  every  suc¬ 
cess  and  continued  health  and  streno’th 
to  go  forward. — Flerkimer  County.  ^ 

♦  ♦  + 


I 


Impartial  Discussions  Needed 

HAVE  just  read  again  with  keen 
interest  your  exposition  of  the 
League  situation.  I  still  feel  that  what 
3'^ou  have  said  is  sound  and  fair  and 
right.  ^  Heretofore,  the  League  has 
been  discussed  in  one  or  the  other  of 
two  ways— either  by  the  man  who  was 
an  avowed  enemy  and  could  see  no 
possible  good  in  the  movement  or  else 
by  the  uncompromising  defender  to 
whom  any  kind  of  criticism  of  plan 
or,  peisonnef  is  black  treason.  Of 
course  I  know  3'ou  are  going  to  have 
some  correspondence,  and  some  men, 
are  going  to  pound  you  hard,  but  still 
I  feel  3’^ou  have  done  the  cause  a  gen¬ 
uine  service.  Don’t  let  a  few  words 
trouble  you. — Schoharie  County. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Honest  Criticism  Good 

N  reading  over  your  last  article  on 
the  League,  I  was  mighty  well 
pleased  with  the  way  \'ou  handled  that 
touchy  important  "  problem.  The 
criticisms  were  great,  honestly  put  and 
bound  to  react  in  a  manner  which  wdll 
be  beneficial  to  the  League. 

We  need  more  fairness  in  our  dis¬ 
cussions.  Many  of  us  are  inclined  to 
become  heated  and  vexed  thereby  los- 
ing  whatever  poise  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  that  we  may  have  had.  In  all 
fairness  to  such  a  problem,  keep  up  the 
good  work  and  we  all  shall  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  it. — Otsego  County. 


I 


League. 


It  hits  hard  and 


“A  Home  That  Never  Was’* 

Mr.  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  many  fine  stories  to 
American  Agriculturist,  but  none  of 
these  have  attracted  more  attention  than 
his  story  in  a  recent  issue  entitled  “A 


^  3.  straight  and  yet  fair,  studiedly  so.  Moreover, 

it  is  constructive.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  do  a 


Llome  That  Never  Was,” 

These  letters  have  come  mostly  from  people 

who  were  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  storv  and 
few  out.  We  have  a  Sheffield  consrrucrive.  1  nave  no  aouot  it  win  ao  a  indicate  that  the  story  as  told  by  Mr."  Van 

here  and  during  the  last  nine  years,  lot  of  good.  It  is  especially  timely  because  Wagenen  is  almost  exact  in  every  detail  except 

lV  have  shut  Iheir  doors  to  us  as  an  or^n!-  league  is  on  the  up-grade.  Keep  a  stiff  “£<ient  that  the  girl  afterwards  married 

Isn  t  it  worth  %  ^  and  went  West,  presumably  beyond  the  ken  of  her 

upper  lip.  For  every  man  you  hurt  you  helped  old  friends. 


tocal  meeting  after  the  sub-district  meeting, 
put  only  get  a  ‘ 
plant 


four  different  times. 

j  ole  lot  to  know  we  have  a  market  for  our 
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SOUND  INSURANCE 

When  you  insure  your  buildings  or  your  life, 
you  naturally  select  a  company  of  unquestioned 
responsibility  and  reputation. 

SOUND  CROP  INSURANCE 

IS  EQUALLY  IMPORTANT: 

You  can  best  insure  the  largest  yields  and  the 
best  quality  of  crops  by  selecting  the  most  reliable 
fertilizers — made  by  a  company  of  undoubted 
responsibility  and  of  highest  reputation,  gained 
through  long  practical  experience,  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  honorable  dealings. 

All  of  these  factors  are  secured  by  using 

^^AA  QUALITY’^  FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  by 

The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 


Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 


Our  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  will  help  solve  your  farming  problem*. 
Send  for  their  Crop  Bulletins.  Address:  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 


STRAWBERRY 
<1  PLANTS 

Conscientiously  Grown, Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Ready, 
Send  Address  Today. 

the  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 
iTB  Markat  St-  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE 

nu  •  p  JO  1000  bu.  100-day  ImproTed 
unOIC6  066u  Lorn  Vellow  Dent:  500  bu.  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  Sure  Crop:  300  bu.  Early  White  Cap 
nearly  all  1923  Crop,  all  high  germination.  Write 
for  price.  Sample  and  Circular.  Order  early  to 
sate  money. 

SHULL  FARM,  Rox  5.  Tollvtown,  BneVs  C«.,  Pa. 
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Let’s  Stop  Fighting 

A  Plowhandle  Talk  on  Milk  and  Other  Problems 

IF  I  gauge  farm  p,  -jj.  p,  PCiOK"  Farmers  are  bt 

sentiment  aright,  ginning  to  think 

it  is  getting  better—  ^  ^  about  labor  prices 

and  as  one  feels  so  he  is.  We  in  the  for  the  coming  season.  There 
North  Country  almost  entirely  are  cow  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  in  our 
keepers  and  milk  makers  and  so  I  can  section  of  a  change  either  higher  or  lower 
only  speak  in  a  contact  way  of  dairymen —  y/e  have  had  plenty  of  men  since  last 
not  many  are  getting  cost  of  production  .September  but  about  April  1st  we  have 
from  a  cash  basis  standpoint  paying  current  the  most  trouble.  As  a  rule  our  coin- 

prices — and  I  can’t  petition  does  not  come  from  industrial 
remember  when  we  corporations  at  any  time,  strange  as 
did.  this  statement  may  appear.  On 

Dairying  has  al-  the  other  hand,  married  men  come 
ways  been  a  to  us  for  work  from  cities  and 
family  affair.  Pro-  towns  near  by  who  feel  the  high  cost  of 
duction  has  been  living,  especially  rents.  These  are  people 
based  upon  the  no-  formerly  worked  on  or  rented  farms 

cash-paid  system  moved  into  town  because  of  the  ap. 
and  may  be  that  P^fent  larger  net  returns  for  their  serv. 
is  the  best/  way.  These  men  are  not  skilled  mechanics, 
Anyhow,  if  co-  b^t  they  may  have  farm  skill.  Our  sharp 
•o  p  e  r  a  t  io  n  were  competition  comes  from  farmers  them- 
as  scientifically  ex-  '  selves,  young,  husky,  clear-headed  men  who 
ecuted  as  in  the  take  the  lead  themselves  and  want  them 
farm  home  we  only  for  the  summer  season.  An  extra 
would  have  reach-  l-onus  is  to  them  a  good  investment. 


H.  E.  COOK 


Steady  Employment  A  Benefit 


ed  the  farm  millennium.  League  people 
are  more  confident  and  I  think  they  have 
a  right  to  be  optimistic.  I  have  been 
very  much  discouraged,  but  the  recent  Generally,  however,  steady  Industrious 

radical  changes  in  administration  look  men  who  want  an  every  day  income  will 
Xood.  stay  throughout  the  year  even  if  they 

When  League  milk  is  worth  just  a  little  could  earn  a  few  dollars  more  in  the  sum- 
more  than  the  same  class  of  milk  sold'  mer  time  and  lose  a  job  during  the  winter, 
through  other  channels,  no  questions  will  Where  can  one  find  a  job  with  more  nei 
be  asked.  Eastman’s  article  in  the  Feb-  money  in  it  than  $2.00  a  day  with  board 
ruary  7th  issue  is  the  most  helpful,  fair  and  care,  no  lost  time,  cheap  clothin?, 
and  outstanding  analysis  of  the  League  not  much  preparation,  no  trusting  out, 
and  its  work  that  I  have  read,  and  must  nothing  but  steady  interested  employment 
do  a  lot  of  good.  Supposing  all  hands  and  cash  on  demand.  A  steady,  patient, 
take  up  the  golden  rule,  stop  scrapping  honest  vvorker  and  saver  can  soon  have  a 
for  one  year,  sit  together  around  one  com-  fund  large  enough  to  buy  a  farm  and 


mon  table  and  watch  results. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  Shows  On  the  Balance  Sheet 


home. 

Getting  good  farm  labor  does  not  hinge 
upon  any  one  thing,  but  one  will  find  it 
^  Ivard^  to  get  permanent  men  and  women 

1  know  m  our  own  business  if  we  have  without  giving  year  around  emplc^'menL 
a  fight  on  in  any  sort  of  style  or  fashion  Married  men  are  not  always  the  most  ac- 
it  shows  on  the  balance  sheet.  When  we  tive  workers  but  if  like  men,  the  man  with 
are,  all  of  us  men,  women  and^  children,  a  home  of  his  own  has  less  to  draw  him 
altogether  about  30  in  number,  living  peace-  away  and  the  chance  is  he  will  stay  longer 
ab  y,  there  is  not  only  more  satisfaction  and  have  the  larger  chance  of  being  in- 
m  doing  our  job  but  more  profit.  Even  a  terested  in  his  job.  If  I  had  to  make  out 
matter  so  far  removed  as  a  scrap  among  a  score  card,  I  should  place  fifty  points 
t  le  children  reacts  on  the  business  as  a  for  loyalty  and  Interest.  Some  men  have 
w  lole.  There  is^  no  business  where  con-  the  'faculty  of  turning  off  more  work  than 
fidence,  cooperation  and  good  feeling  is  others.  But  every  man  w'ho  is  loyal  will 
so  necessary  as  upon  a  farm  where  the  sooner  or  .later  catch  up  some  way. 
labor  IS  all  performed  by  those  outside  *  *  * 


the  family. 

Farm  work  is  scattered  and  not  so  easily 
organized  as  shop  work.  Every  person 
must  feel  that  he  is  to  some  extent  self- 


Buying  Feed  Ahead 

Each  year  when  the  winter  months 
begin  in  earnest  and  feed  prices  stiffen 


propelling.  Harmony  and  cooperation  are  ^s  they  usually  do,  I  pledge  myself  next 

the  key  to  success.  summer  to  buy  outright  or  contract  for 

*  ^  ^  feed  enough  to  last  through  the  wfinter 

„  A  T.1  -  .  .  .  when  “next  summer”  comes  around  I 

1*  lowers  Are  Blooming  in  California  do  not  generally  do  it.  But  this  year  we 

We  have  a  daughter  living  in  Redlands,  mark-only  atout 

r'lUfr.rn.'a  A  u  ^  u  (  Will  tlicrc  bc  au  outrigM 

California.  A  letter  from,  her  before  me  About  two  years  there' will  be  no 

■  grain  and  the  other  seven  there  will  be 

“You  are  certainly  having  a  hard  more  or  less  profit. 

winter.  I  cannot  realize  -it  when  I  When  the  corn  crop  turns  out  good, 
look  out  and  see  the  sweet-peas  in  September  and  October  may  be  low 

bloom.”  months.  When  only  a  partial  crop,  mid¬ 

summer  prices  are  likely  to  be  the  low 
We  have  m  our  business  suffered  more  ones.  One  of  the  keenest  speculators  I 
than  ever  before.  We  sell  milk  in  north-  know,  having  made  large  sums  of  money 
ern  towns  and  ship  by  baggage  and  this  Is  buying  and  selling,  is  a  guide  to  many  01 
the  first  serious  time  we  have  had  to  get  our  dairymen.  One  of  them,  a  money 
delivery  without  loss— no  train  and  making  dairyman,  says  when  “Vet”  buys 
mothers  calling  to  know  what  is  the  matter  c^rMs  if  he  pulls  through  I  Jwi 

that  they  do  not  get  milk  for  babies.  All 

of  this  is  at  the  same  minute  that  sweet  j  notice  most  buyers  seldom  strike  the 
peas  are  in  blossom  in  California.  Where  extreme  low  point  because  when  prices  ar® 
is  the  balance?  Why  not  all  go  to  dropping  we  think  they  will  not  stop  and 
Redlands  ?  we  have  to  wait  until  a  small  advance  has 

I’ll  tell  you.  She  wants  to  and  Is  com-  taken  place.  Now  maybe  that  is  a  pretty 
ing  to  spend  the  summer  with  us.  It  is  after  all. 

said  that  fighting  snow  drifts  while  super-  ^924,  the  buying  season  came  early; 


intendent  of  the  R.  W.  and  O.  R.  R.  from 
Syracuse  and  Utica  north  made  “Pat” 


I  cannot  quite  explain  the  psychology  *^* 
the  fact  that  when  sellers  are  canvassing 
buyers,  is  a  pretty  good  time  to  lay  m  * 


’or  I  find  by  keeping  in  eW 
Irak  Well,  if  that  .s  true,  we  can  furnish  ^  „un,ber  of  sellers  one  » 

presidents  for  every  kmd  of  business  in  apt  to  find  bargains  at  different 
the  country.  during  the  summer  and  fall  season. 
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Time  Is  Stuff  of  Which 
Crops  Are  Made 

V 

With  the  Fordson,  you  farm  for  prosperity,  because 
your  acreage  is  broken  in  less  time;  because  your 
furrows  are  the  proper  depth,  and  because  your  seed 
beds  are  thoroughly  well  made. 

The  Fordson  saves  feeding  time,  watering  time, 
grooming  time  and  hitch -up  time.  It  needs  no 
“favoring''  or  breathing  spells.  It  will  work  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day. 

Fordson  farmers  finish  their  Spring  work — plowing, 
harrowing,  discing  and  seeding — at  the  right  time, 
because  of  their  ability  to  do  more  and  better  work 
when  weather  and  soil  conditions  are  favorable. 

Better  crops  and  bigger  bank  balances  follow  the  use 
of  the  Fordson  —  it  is  a  logical  and  time-proven 
investment 


See  the  Nearest  Authorized  Ford  Dealer 


j 
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Top-Dressing 
Talk  No.  6 

Run  it  through  your  hand — 

Make  this  test  at  the  nearest  fertilizer  store.  Take 
a  handful  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and 
let  k  run  through  your  fingers.  It  will  sift  through  you^ 
hand  like  dry  sand. 

fThis  means  that  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  saves 
Jrou  all  the  time  and  trouble  of  pounding  and  screening. 

And  time  saved  is  money  saved.  ^ 

1  lYour  Arcadian  comes  to  you  specially  kiln-dried—* 
kbsolutely  free  from  moisture.  All  lumps  and  nodules 
have  been  screened  out.  ^ 

J  In  short,  Arcadian  is  ready  for  instant  use.  Fertile 
Izing  by  this  modern  method  means  just  one  operation—* 
jthe  actual  applying  to  the  soil. 

Once  on  the  soil,  it  quickly  pays  for  itself  in  increased 
crops  and  profits.  It*s  quick-acting  and  effective- 
guaranteed  to  contain  at  least  25}i%.  Ammonia.  i 

Ask  your  local  fertilizer  dealer  dl)OUt  Arcadian  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia.  If  he  has  no  sample  handy,  he  can  get  one 
by  writing  for  it. 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Berkeley,  CaL 


■=?.! 

Medina,  Ohio 


TRPFe  A  PI  ANTt  Lowest  Prices.  Highest 
inCCO  TLAHIO  quality.  Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees,  Vines  and  Bushes.  Big 
supply  of  Peach  Trees;  Barberry,  Privet 
Evergreens,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.  Sold 
direct  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Write  for 
special  price  list. 

THE  WESTMIHSTEB  NURSERY,  Desk  25,  Westminster,  Mi. 


PEACH  TREES 

100,000  Northern  Grown,  True  to  Name 
stock;  also  50,000  l-year  and  2-year  Apple, 
Plum,  Quince,  Cherry  Sold  direct  to  plant¬ 
er.  Bend  for  1925  catalog  today. 

ALLEN'S  NURSERIES 
Geneva,  Ohio 


You  can-do  it  with  seeds  that  have 
vitality  end  life — that  are  of  high  ger¬ 
mination  and  adapted  to  the  soil.  The 
work  of  preparing  the  land  and  planting  is 
the  tame  whether  you  use  ordinary  seed  or 
pedigreed  seed.  But  the  crop  tells  the  story; 
•ddeaproflt— often  double  or  triple— cotneefrom  ueins 
Saf<S|r,bls-yi«Idina.  Michlgen-grown,  libeU’a  •eeds. 

46  Years  of  c 
Better  Seeds 

For  nearly  a  half  century, 
Itbell’s  have  been  develop¬ 
ing  yield,  vitality  and  hardi¬ 
ness  in  seeds.  Ceaseless  exper¬ 
imenting,  careful  selection, 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods 
have  done  this.  200,000  customers  have 

proved  thi»  profit  -  building  quality — they  plant 
Iibell’a  seeds  year  after  year  and  get  bumper  crops. 
Wo  grow  our  own  seed— you  buy  direct  from  ua. 
saving  money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  sabstitution. 

This  Valuabie  Book— 

The  1925  Isbell’s 
Annual  tells  how  to 
select  seeds  howto  pre- 
imre  soil,  gives  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  and 
Quotes  direct -from - 
grower  prices.  The  cou¬ 
pon  brings  it  Fro*. 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 
SB9  Mnchanic  St.  lackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  192 5  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  uu 

Name _ _ - . — . . 

Address 


JPVhen  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
,  mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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KELLYS’ 


i  Trees!  : 

Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  Yon 

Ask  ns  to  tell  you  where  they  are  so  you 
can  Kc  them  and  talk  with  their  oiwners. 


i/^ 


ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Delivered  In  good  condition 
—  sturdy  and  healthy  —  well- 
looted,  perfect  True  to  Name 
fruit  trees. 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalog 

•r  Certified  and  Guaranteed 
True  to  Name  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums  and  other  fruit  trees; 
also  ahrubs,  roses,  grape-vlnea 
and  ornamental  trees. 


Fruit  Trees 


Direct  from  the  Grower 


Ornamental  Trees, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  and 
Berries.  Guaranteed 
first  -  class,  true  to 
name,  free  from  dis¬ 
ease,  and  to  reach  you 
in  good  condition. 

Free  wholesale  cata¬ 
logue  contains  planting 
and  growing  instruc¬ 
tions. 


H<  Va.  i.  Reilly  Nsrserles,  62  Reilly  An.,  Ounllle,  R.  Y. 
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The  Cortland  Apple 

Improved  McIntosh^ ^ — Hedrick 


We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  Cortland 
apple.  What  other  variety  is  it  like?  Frqm 
what  varieties  was  it  developed?  Has  It 
been  tried  out?  What  does  it  look  like? 
Several  folks  have  asked  us  the  question. 
None  of  us  are  orchardists  but  we  like  a 
few  good  apples  for  our  own  use.  We 
would  like  to  see  something  in  the  columns 
of  Ajtnerican  Agriculturist  about  it. 

— P.  H.  O.,  New  York. 

'T'HE  Cortland  apple  is  not  strictly  a 
-k  new  variety.  It  was  introduced  to 
the  trade  something  like  10  years  ago 
by  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  where  it  was  orig¬ 
inated.  Under  separate  cover  we  are 
ending  you  Geneva  bulletin  497  en¬ 
titled,  New  or  Noteworthy  Fruits  by 
Professor  U.  P.  Hedrick.  This  bulle¬ 
tin  has  a  beautiful  color  plate  of  the 
Cortland  apple.  In  that  bulletin  on 
page  3  Professor  Hedrick  ako  discuss¬ 
ed  the  guality  of  the  variety.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
new  apple  varieties  we  are  printing 
Professor  Hedrick’s  comments  on  the 
Cortland  apple. 

“No  new  variety  is  now  receiving 
more  attention  than  Cortland,  the 
most  promising  of  the  tree-fruits  that 
have  originated  at  this  Station,  The 
variety  is  a  cross  between  Ben  Davis 
and  McIntosh  made  in  1898,  but  the 
•ceding  did  not  fruit  until  1906  and 
was  not  generally  introduced  until 
1915.  Cortland  is  of  the  t3rpe  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  promises  to  take  the  place 
of  that  well-known  variety  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  The  fruits  of  the  two  varieties 
are  so  similar  that  there  is  certain  to 
be  confusion  if  the  differences  are  not 
carefully  noted.  The  fruits  of  Cort¬ 
land  are  more  oblate  and  flatter 
across  the  base  than  those  of  McIn¬ 
tosh;  ^ey  average  larger  amd  possi¬ 
bly  a  little  more  uniform  in  size ;  they 
have  more  color  and  the  red  is  lighter 
and  brighter  ^d  the  stripings  and 
splashes  are  laid  on  differently;  the 
bloom  is  much  the  same  or  a  little 
heavier;  the  taste  can  hardly  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  that  of  McIntosh, 
but  is  even  richer  if  that  be  possible; 
^ere  is  a  little  less  aroma;  the  flesh 
is  firmer  but  just  as  juicy;  the  sea¬ 
son  is  from  one  to  three  weeks  later; 
the  apples  do  not  drop  so  readily.  The 
trees  of  the  two  varieties  are  much 
the  same,  differing  chiefly  in  more 
riender  and  willowy  branches  in 
Cortland.  From  this  comparison  it 
will  be  seen  that  Cortland  is  an  im¬ 
proved  McIntosh. 

“Cortland  is  one  of  several  vari¬ 
eties  which  will  probably  be  intro- 
have  originated  on  the  grounds  of 
this  Station.  Fruit  growers  will  be 
interested  in  two  other  similar  vari¬ 
eties  which  will  probably  be  intro¬ 
duced  next  year.  One  is  an  early  Mc¬ 
Intosh  which  ripens  in  August;  the 
other  is  a  late  McIntosh  which  keeps 
from  one  to  two  months  later  in  com¬ 
mon  storage.  The  beauty  and  high 


vigui,  prouucuveness, 
regularity  in  bearing,  and  great  hardi¬ 
ness  in  tree  of  all  these  apples  com¬ 
mend  them  as  about  the  best  varieties 
for  New  York.  The  fruits  of  Me. 
Intosh  and  Cortland  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  apples  grown  an5rwhere 

^  growers 

in  New  York  have  an  opportunity  to 
specialize  in  distinctive  fruits  that  will 
brmg  greater  renown  and  profits  to 
the  apple  mdustry  of  the  State.” 

Geneva  Will  Advise  On  Fruit  j 
Varieties  ’ 


Horticulturists  at  the  New  YorK 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva 
stand  ready  to  give  expert  advice  on 
the  selection  of  fruit  varieties  foi; 
planting  next  spring.  Most  of  the 
varieties  of  hardy  fruits  offered  for  sale 
by  American  nurserymen  and  many 
sorts  from  foreign  countries  have  been 
grown  or  are  now  being  tested  on  the 
Station  grounds,  it  is  said;  and  from 
the  results  of  these  tests  and  with  their 
knowledge  of  fruit  growing  in  this  and 
neighboring  states,  the  Station  spe. 
cialists  are  able  to  predict  with  a  fair, 
degree  of  accuracy  the  behavior  of  al¬ 
most  any  variety  brought  to  their  at¬ 
tention. 

“Within  the  next  few  weeks  both 
professional  and  amateur  growers  will 
be  making  up  orders  for  their  spring 
plantings,”  says  the  Station  horticultur¬ 
ist  ^  “The  Station  fruit  specialists  will 
advise  freely  on  the  varieties  best 
adapted  to  any  given  locality  or  will 
pr’ss  judgment  on  proposed  plantings. 
Neither  the  large  fruit  grower  nor  the 
man  with  only  a  few  trees  or  a  small 
berry  patch  can  afford  to  waste  time 
and  money  by  setting  out  varieties  that 
are  not  adapted  to  their  conditions. 
Thru  long-continued  tests  with  every 
variety  of  fruit  that  will  grow  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  the  Experiment  Station  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  fruit  grower  to  avoid 
disappointment  or  failure  by  planting 
varieties  that  will  not  thrive  under 
New  York  conditions.” 


-  Black  Knot  on  Plum  Trees 

Black  knot  is  a  fungous  disease  and  is 
the  worst  foe  to  plums  in  my  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  spreading  if  neglected,  and 
when  it  shows  up  rigid  measures  should  be 
followed.  Use  the  knife  freely  and  cut 
away  every  sign  of  it  and  if  it  is  so  bad 
that  this  is  impossible  then  better  remove 
the  tree  entirely  and  save  others.  Spray¬ 
ing  with  the  lime-sulphur  in  winter  is  i, 
preventative  measure  and  close  watching 
will  probably  save  injury. — L.  H.  Cobb. 


George  Washlng^ton’s  farm  home  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  place  is  main¬ 
tained  by  historical  associations  much  the  same  as  it  was  when  Washington 
left  there.  In  many  of  the  rooms  there  are  interesting  historical  relics,  including 
a  good  many  of  the  original  furnishings.  Among  these  is  the  bed  upon  which 
Washington  died  and  the  chair  and  the  open  Bible  beside  the  bed  just  as  it  was 
at  that  moment.  In  the  house  there  is  the  key  of  the  Bastile,  which  was  sent  to 
Washington  by  Lafayette  after  the  capturd'  of  that  famous  prison.  The  key  is 
of  iron  and  is  seven  inches  long.  In  the  house  also  there  are  three  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  swords  and  framed  pictures  and  papers  of  great  historic  value. 


American  Agriculturist  Februarj  21»  1925 
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Zcwcosti  Tmnspiniation 


Star 


'U 


Cars 


The  Million  Dollar  Motor  of  the 

Car  for  the  Millions 

More  than  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  special  machinery,  tools  and  equipment  is  used  exclus¬ 
ively  in  the  production  of  the  new  Star  Motor  —  the  highes  t  grade  motor  in  a  low-priced  car. 

No  motor  car  is  any  better  than  its  motor,  therefore  supremacy  in  motor  quality  insures  super¬ 
ior  satisfaction  to  owners.  , 

To  appreciate  fully  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  of  this  motor  it  must  be  seen  and  operated 
in  a  Star  Car. 

Ask  the  nearest  Star  Dealer  to  show  you  the  Star  Car  and  demonstrate  it.  Check  the  following 
features  of  the  new  Star  Motor  against  all  other  motors,  either  in  the  low  or  high-priced  fields; 

^  then  yon  will  realize  the  Star  Motor’s  exceptional  value.  Ride  behind  it  and  your  anticipationa 
of  unusual  efficiency  will  be  more  than  met 


Outstanding  Points  of  Star  Superiorty 


Honed  Cylinders 
Lapped  Piston  Pins 
Silent  Chain  Drive 
Aluminum  Alloy  Pistons 


Bronze  Bushed  Rods 
Mirror  Finished  Bearings 
Forced  Feed  Lubrication 


Double  Adjustment  Carburetor 
Vacuum  Fuel  Feed 
Gas  Tank  at  Rear 
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Hot  Spot  Manifdd 

Removable  Valve  Guides 

10092»  Machined  Fly  Whed 

Fitted  to  one  ten-th6usandth  of  an  inch 


STAR  CAR  PRICES—/.  O.  h.  Lansing,  Mich, 

Touring  $540  Roadster  $540  Coupe  $715  2-door  Sedan  $750  4-door  Sedan  $820  Commercial  Chassis  $445 

DURANT  MOTORS  INC,  BROADWAY  AT  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  QTY 
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FLAKlSc 


Dealers  and  Service  Stations  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
EUZABETH,  N.  J.  ^  •  LANSING,  MICH.  •  OAKLAND,  CAI, 


TORONTO.  ONT. 
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Use  these  three  ways  to  test  your  home  mixed  rations,  or 
any  feed  you  buy.  You  will  know  then,  without  puzzling 
your  brs^  about  proteins,  percentages,  digestibility,  etc., 
what  ration  is  best  and  most  economical  for  you  to  feed. 
Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  is  proving  “B^T  and  most 
ECONOMICAL”  for  thousands  of  dairymen  and  farmers. 
W.  S.  Kerr,  Cohasset,  Mass.,  writes: 

From  THE  OAKS  FARM  Cohasset,  Mass. 

The  Queker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

**In  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  you  have  a  feed  that 
WtU  pTOtf€  V9ry  profitable  to  anyone  who  gives  this  feed 
as  opportunity  to  show  what  it  will  accomplish. 

**We  have  been  feeding  it  for  nearly  three  months  as 
the  base  of  our  ration.  Visitors  have  remarked  at  the 
improoement  in  general  conditions  of  our  large  herd  of 
pure  bred  Guernseys.  In  addition  to  this,  they  have  also 
shown  a  large  increase  in  milk  flow. " 

Test  Sugared  Schumacher— check  it  by  the  “A-B-C”  stand¬ 
ards  of  More  Milk —Better  Conditions  —  More  Profit  and 
wu  will  find  it  PROVES  UP  100%  as  Mr.  Kerr  found. 

Write  for  free  "Schumacher  Feeding  System”  containing  a  doz^n  tried  and 
tested  dairy  rations.  Your  dealer  has  Sugared  Schumacher,  if  not  write  us. 


The  Quaker  G>mpan^ 


l>e]^  1676 Address:  Chicagro,  IT.  S.  A. 
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IfA  w  y  Bt-rviuv  |  oruises  sou  luinur  aii* 

ments.  That’s  why  it’s  important  to 
keep  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  on 
your  shelf — readyfor  instantuse.  For 
over  41  years  it  has  been  famous  as  a 
remedy  for  Sprains,  Spavin,  Splint, 
Capped  Hook,  Curb,  Fistula,  llior- 
oughpin.  Shoe  Boils,  Poll  Evil,  Wire 
Cuts  and  Muscular  Inflammation. 

Apply  it  yourself.  Just  follow  direc¬ 
tions  that  come  with  bottle.  Much 
better  than  firinfl  and  doesn’  t  discolor 
the  hair  or  leave  the  aliflhtest  soar. 
Don’t  let  your  horses  suffer  irom  somethinS 
von  can  core  yonraelf.  Bay  Gombaalt’a 
Caaatio  Balssm  today.  S1.50  at  ail  droSSistti 
or  direct  from  ns  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
Lawrence-Wiilisms  Co.^  Qeveland,  O. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


KITSELMAN  FEH 


nondry,  WMdqwrt,  N.  T.  You  alM 

'W’lltefor 
of  Farm,  Fooltry,  L«wn  f 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  DeptLSOSMUNCIE. 


Full 
Year to 
Pay 
Trial 

it  any  way  you 
please  on  our  money* 
back-ofCer 


Jhne^uam, 


SEPARATOR 


built  by  the  oldest  American  manufacturer 
making  cream  separators  only.  Vneg  ualled 
in  efficiency,  durability  and  quality.  Proved 
the  most  profitable  to  use  in  every  way 
by  experience  of  many  thou  sands  of  j 
enthusiastic  owners.  Skims  thoroughly. 
Unmatched  for  easy  turning. 

Easily  cleaned.  Flushes  com¬ 
pletely — saves  cream.  Made 
in  capacities  from  850  pounds 
down  to  one-cow  size. 

SOLD  DIRECT 

You  buy  direct  at  low,  fac¬ 
tory  prices  "on  our  new,  re¬ 
duced  easy  payments. 

Shipped  promptly  from  stock 
nearest  you. 

FREE  CATALOGS 

Do  not  fail  to  get  our  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  first.  Sec  our 
extremely  low  prices  and  liberal, 
easy  terms.  WRITE  TODAY.^-" 

American  Separator  Co. 

BOX20-E  Bain1nridge,N.T. 


This  Engine  FREE 

For  A  Who  le  Month 

SeiQdNoMoney 


Toot  request  totrv  this  OCTAW^ngln^  ' 
la  all  w«  ask.  Ifen’t  send  a  pency.  Try  I  ’ 
anfirine  SOdays.  Tbes.  make  small  monthly  X 
oaymento.  Sent, direct  from  factory. 

Tested  8  times  before  shipped.  Use 
Kerosene  or  Gasoline.  Sizes  IM,  2k.  8^. 

^  7  Md  np  to  22  H-P.  One  year  to  pay. 

FREEB00Kw%^  Be*tte^ 

use  the  OTTAWA  Instep  ot  other 
J???®**  eaaler^and  economica  I 

le  ran.  Send  your  name  oo  card  todiv. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO-  De«k  losi-c 

«.  wu.,  Pittsburgh, 
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Lime,  Legumes,  Livestock 

Hi^h  Grade  Fertilizers  Reduce  Overhead 


FT  AVE  you  got  a  few  tons  of  lime  to 
^use  this  year,  just  for  an  experiment 
if  nothing  more?  Here  is  our  plan  tried 
out  for  the  past  few  years,  and  it  has 
worked  well. 

We  plowed  down  a  good  sod  in  the 
fall.  We  never  pasture  our  meadows, 
so  if  it  is  a  meadow,  so  much  the  better. 
In  the  spring  as  soon  as  possible  we 
pulverized  the  land  well,  not  just  go  over 
it  the  quickest  way  for  if  we  have  crops 
we  must  have  a  good  seed  bed.  We 
harrowed,  lapping  the  half,  lengthwise, 
then  across  the  same  way,  filling  the 
dead  furrows  up  even.  Then  the  spring 
tooth  “harrow  followed  lapping  halk  If 
this  isn  t  enough,  go  over  it  again,  or 
at  least  the  places  where  it  needs  it. 

The  land  was  then  sowed  to  corn  with 
a  drill  and  about  fifty  pounds  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre  sowed 
with  the  drill  at  the  same  time.  The 
ground  was  then  rolled.  In  a  few  days 
it  was  dragged  crosswise  with  a  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow,  and  again  in  a  few  days 
lengthwise.  This  keeps  down  all  weeds 
before  the  corn  is  up.  After  it  began 
to  come  up,  we  kept  right  on  with  the 
drag  until  the  corn  is  large  enough  to 
cultivate.  Do  not  stop  cultivating  as 
long  as  3’^ou  can  get  through  with  a  cul¬ 
tivator,  hitch  on  to  the  one  horse  culti¬ 
vator.  If  it  doesn’t  rain,  do  all  the  more 
cultivating.  Too  many  people  get  dis¬ 
couraged  when  no  rain  comes  and  stop 
working  in  corn  and  then  have  a  failure. 
That  is  just  the  time  to  work  more  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  rain. 

Fall  Plowing  Speeds  Spring  Work 

When  fall  came,  the  sila  was  filled. 
Then  we  plowed  this  land  and  made 
sure  to  ditch  it  well.  When  you  are 
plowing  don’t  wait  until  spring,  for  you 
want  to  get  on  to  the  land  earlier  this 
year  for  you  are  going  to  seed  it  down, 
and  want  the  advantage  of  early  rains, 
and  the  oats  will  not  hurt.  We  had  a 
piece  a  few  years  ago  that  got  two 
inches  of  snow  on  it  after  it  was  up, 
and  they  were  ripe  in  July.  Some  who 
read  this  plowed  last  fall  so  they  may 
follow  from  here  on. 

During  a  winter  we  put  a  thin  coat  of 
manure  (here  is  where  your  live  stock 
comes  in)  over  this  ground.  We  used 
the  manure  from  the'  stable  each  day,  us¬ 
ing  plenty  of  straw  for  the  bedding  to 
absorb  in  the  gutters  in  the  stable.  After 
this  ground  had  been  pulverized  over 
once,  we  sowed  a  ton  of  lime  to  the 
acre.  More  is  better.  Then  it  was 
worked  the  same  as  for  eforn.  Be  sure 
you  have  a  good  seed  bed. 

Buy  Good  Clover  Seed 

Now  sow  with  the  best  grade  seeds 
you  can  buy,  and  use  a  good  rich  mix¬ 
ture  of  timothy  and  mamouth  red  clov¬ 
er  (here  is  your  legume.)  Do  not  stop 
because  clover  costs  money.  It  will  pay. 
After  you  are  through  sowing  go  over 
with  a  smoothing  harrow  so  that  every 
little  seed  is  covered  and  wait  results. 

As  soon  as  tho  grain  is  ready,  cut  .it. 
Get  it  off  this  new  C'-^ding  as  soon  as  it 
is  dry  and  by  all  means  don’t  let  any 
stock  run  over  it  or  eat  it  off.  The  next 
year  j^ou  should  get  a  big  yield  of  clov¬ 
er  and  the  following  year  one  of  timo¬ 
thy.  We  had  a  four  acre  lot  planted  to 
corn  in  1921,  and  got  a  bumper  crop.  In 
1922  we  cut  fourteen  big  loads  of  clov¬ 
er;  and  in  1923,  eleven  loads  of  timoth}’-, 
ten  loads  of  which  pressed  out  nearly 
ten  tons  of  hay  pressed  in  March,  1924. 
Last  year  was  not  a  very  good  hay  year, 
and  with  the  same  rotation  we  had  four¬ 
teen  loads  of  clover  on  five  acres  and 
expect  a  good  timothy  crop  this  year. 

Acid  Rock  a  Big  Help 

Last  year  we  tried  acid  rock  with  lime 
in  oats,  seeding  without  manure  as  we 
didn’t  have  enough  manure.  The  oats 
yielded  a  big  crop  and  had  especially 


strong  straw  to  hold  up  the  heavy  heads, 
which  did  not  go  down  with  the  wind.^ 
The  seeding  looked  good  last  fall,  b\it 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  results 
will  be  this  year.  We  have  always  done 
our  work  with  horse  power.  I  always 
drove  a  team  with  my  husband,  and  W{ 
had  two  sets  of  horse  drawn  equipment, 
Last  fall  we  bought  a  Fordson,  but  out 
work  will  be  done  on  the  same  plan, 
When  it  is  too  wet  for  the  tractor,  the 
horses  wull  be  used,  and  for  the  sowing 
and  where  it  is  most  satisfactory. — Mrs, 
C.  J.  Doxater,  New  York. 


High  Grade  Fertilizers  Reduce 
Handling  and  Freight  Costs 

C’  ARMERS  in  American  Agricul- 
*  TURisT  territory  this  year  wull  spend 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  for 
fertilizers.  In  times  like  the  present 
when  the  farmer  has  got  to  make  a  dol¬ 
lar  go  a  long  way,  he  has  got  to  cut 
every  corner  to  reduce  his  overhead, 
still  keeping  quality  in  his  fertilizer.  It 
is  poor  economy  to  buy  cheap  fertilizer. 
Professor  A.  W.  Blair,  soil  expert  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  comes  out  very  strongly  for 
high  grade  fertilizers.  His  main  argu¬ 
ment  in  his  favor  is  the  fact  that  they 
reduce  the  cost  of  handling  and  of 
freight  and  increase  to  the  maximum 
the  money  that  goes  into  actual  plant 
food.  Mr.  Blair’s  comments  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“At  a  time  like  this  Avhen  the  odds 
seem  against  the  farmers  in  so  many 
ways  it  is  well  worth  while  for  him  to 
consider  carefully  his  investment  in  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  order  that  the  money  may  be 
wisely  spent.  Will  this  money  buy  the 
most  plant-food  possible,  or  will  it  go 
for  just  ‘fertilizers’?” 

“Ten  tons  of  a  5-8-6  mixture  will  car¬ 
ry  3800  pounds  of  plant-food,  but  the 
freight  and  handling  charges  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  w'ill  be  just  as  much  as  on  the  form¬ 
er,  which  carries  1000  pounds  more  of 
plant-food. 

"There  are  truckers  and  potato  grow¬ 
ers  who  could  afford  to  use  a  still 
higher-grade  fertilizer,  a  6-8-7  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Ten  tons  of  this  xvill  give  4200 
pounds  of  plant-food  as  against  2800  in 
ten  tons  of  a  3-8-3. 

“But  why  confine  the  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  truck  and  potatoes?  For  corn 
250  pounds  of  the  6-8-7  would  be  quite 
as  effective  as  500  pounds  of  the  3-8-3, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  freight  and 
handling,  much  more  economical”. 

New  York  County  Club  Agents 
Commend  A.  A.  Scholarship 

For  the  past  three  years  AmericaK 
Agriculturist  has  been  giving  a 
scholarship  in  New  York  State  to  the 
Junior  Project  worker  who  is  outstand¬ 
ing  in  his  particular  project.  The 
scholarship  is  given  not  only  as  a  reward 
for  the  achievement  of  the  Individual 
but  as  an.  ind. cation  of  the  hearty  en¬ 
dorsement  of  American  Agriculturist 
to  the  Junior  Project  work  being  done 
among  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  farms. 
Recently  county  club  agents  held  * 
conference  and  during  that  conference 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: 
Whereas,  the  County  Club 
Agents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  conference  assembled,  realizing 
the  impetus  given  Junior  Project 
Work  through  the  kindness  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  in  con¬ 
tributing  a  scholarship  for  an  out¬ 
standing  member,  in  the  State,  be 
it  hereby 

Resolved,  that  the  head  officer 
of  our  State  organization  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  convey  the  most  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist’s  support  in  the  past  and 
request  their  continued  interest  in 
the  future. 
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New  York  State  Grange  Initiates 
570;  Passes  Important 
Resolutions 

SARATOGA  Springs  was  the  meeting 
place  for  the  fifty-second  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  held 
February  4-7.  Although  this  famous 
summer  resort  was  covered  with  a  snow 
blanket  of  three  feet,  fine  weather  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  session, 
the  re-election  of  Edson  J,  Walrath  of 
Jefferson  County  as  member  of  the  ex- 
No  election  was  held  this  year,  except 
ecutive  committee. 

There  were  about  700  delegates  In  at- 
sixth  degree  on  Thursday  evening. 

The  distinguished  visitors  of  the  week 
tendance  and  a  class  of  570  was  given  the 
included  Past  State  Master  C.  M.  Gard¬ 
ner  of  Massachusetts,  State  Master  O.  L. 
Martin  of  Vermont,  State  Master  Philip 
H.  Dewey  of  Pennsylvania,  Past  Na¬ 
tional  Master  S.  J.  Lowell  of  Fredonia, 

N.  Y.,  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  Albany,  State 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets,  and 
Lieutenant  Gov.  Lowman. 

First  Meeting  in  Eastern  Part  of  State 
Since  1911 

State  Master  S.  L.  Strivings  presided 
and  many  important  questions  came  be¬ 
fore  tlie  body.  This  is  the  first  session 
of  the  State  Grange  held  in  Eastern  New 
York  since  1911,  when  the  Grange  met  at 
Troy.  Seven  invitations  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  1926  session:  Rochester, 
Niagara  Falls,  Buffalo,  Jamestowm,  New 
York  City,  Watertown  and  Malone.  The 
choice  will  be  made  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  early  in  June. 

The  Grange  sessions  at  Saratoga  were 
held  in  Convention  Hall,  with  a  capacity 
of  5,000  people.  The  public  reception 
Wednesday  evening  was  held  in  the  Casino, 
another  large  public  auditorium.  About 
1500  Grangers  were  present  at  the  degree 
work  of  Flora’s  court  Thursday  evening. 
Mrs.  Florence  Aucher  of  Monroe  County, 
the  State  Grange  Flora,  presided  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Mitchings  of  Onondaga  County  had 
charge  of  the  floor  drills.  Never  before 
has  the  beautiful  work  of  the  sixth  de¬ 
gree  been  more  impressively  put  on. 

Chautau(7ua  County  Leads  in 
Membership 

The  present  membership  of  the  Grange 
is  135,420,  with  897  Granges.  Secretary 
F.  J.  Riley’s  annual  report  show  a  net  loss 
of  state  membership  of  2,246.  Chautau¬ 
qua  is  the  leading  Grange  county  with 
8,738  members,  followed  by  Jefferson  with 
8,014,  and  Oswego  with  6,368.  Seven  new 
Granges  have  been  organized  during  the 
year. 

Among  the  veteran  members  in  attend¬ 
ance  were  Jennie  B.  Stone  of  Oswego 
County,  83  years  old,  who  has  attendee! 

47  successive  sessions;  Jacob  Shaffer  of] 
Monroe  County,  also  83,  who  is  master  of 
Monroe  County  Pomona  and  headed  his 
county  delegation;  and  Fred  E.  Rounds  of 
Oswego  County,  who  has  attended  32 
sessions.  Past  State  Master  S.  J.  Lowell 
has  attended  22  successive  sessions. 

State  Master  Strivings  reports  512 
Grange  halls  in  the  State,  valued  at  over 
$2,000,000. 

Many  Juvenile  Granges  Organized 

During  the  session  the  state  association 
of  county  deputies  held  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  elected  the  following  officers; 
President,  L.  C.  Archer  of  Lewis  County ; 
Vice-President,  Duane  Waldron  of  Wayne 
County;  and  Secretary,  John  S.  Bardwell 
of  Allegany  County. 

Miss  Natalie  Barns,  State  Deputy  of 
Juvenile  Grange  work,  reported  952 
members  in  that  department,  with  33 
Juvenile  Granges,  located  in  19  counties. 
Twelve  new  Juvenile  Granges  have  been 
organized  during  the  year,  and  two  re¬ 
organized.  In  addition,  three  new  Granges 
liave  been  re-organized  since  January  ist, 

_  The  Grange  voiced  approval  to  a  resolu- 
to  change  the  age  limits  of  Juvenile 
members  from  5  to  14  as  now  to  6  to  16 


Feed  the 
Fields 


DON’T  waste  manure  by  dumping  it 
on  your  fields  or  scattering  it  in 
large  clods.  Distribute  it  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  fine  par¬ 
ticles.  Otherwise  you  will  not  get  maxi¬ 
mum  results  from  this  wonderful  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Every  farmer  knows  that  manure 
when  properly  applied  is  the  best  food 
for  restoring  and  increasing  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  soil.  Why  not  feed  your 
fields  by  using  a  good  manure  spreader? 
Big  profits  result  from  the  use  of 


TheNEW 


Spreader 


It  does  a  perfect  job  of  distribution.  It  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  manure  and  spreads  it  as  widely  and  evenly  aa 
laying  down  a  carpet  and  can  be  used  for  top  dressing  so  the  crop  will  have  full  benefit  of  the  fertilizer  and  not  ba 
injured  by  heavy  clods. 

The  New  Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreader  40-A  is  the  lightest  draft,  least  complicated  and  simplest  to  operate  of  any 
machine  of  its  kind.  A  two-horse  spreader.  It  has  a  strong  and  positive  feed;  does  not  choke;  free  from  cog  gearings;  great 
Quantity  range;  works  equally  well  on  hillsides  and  level  ground;  a  manure  spreader  of  Superior  quality.  Write  for  full  aetails. 

Farmers’  Favorite  Grain  Drills  Faimers*  Favorite  Lime  Sower 


An  Farmers*  Favorite  planting  machines  are 
precision  tools.  All  are  designed  for  utmost 

accuracy  in  planting.  To 
deposit  a  given  quantity  of 
seed  uniformly— into  every 
hill  or  row— at  a  measured 
depth— and  to  cover  every - 
seed  perfectly— these  are 
the  features  you  can  rely  on  to  the  limit  when 
you  select  any  planting  implement  carrying  the 
Farmers’  Favorite  name. 

You  are  assured  of  absolute  uniformity  when  you  buy  tho 
Farmers'  Favorite  Grain  Drill — the  world’s  standard  for  more 
than  fifty  years! 


For  perfect  spreading  of  Lime  there  is  no  better 
machine  built  than  the  Farmers*  Favorite  Lime 
Sower,  Built  low  for 
easy  loading.  No  cogs  or 
gears  to  break  or  get  out 
of  order.  Smooth,  steady 
feed.  Adjustable  for 
spreading  300  to  6,000 
pounds  per  acre.  Sows  damp  lime  as  well  as  dry, 
without  clogging.  Handles  all  kinds  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  Has  a  10  bushel  hopper  capacity 
and  can  be  used  back  of  team  or  tractor.  Sturdily 
made  to  withstand  years  of  hard  service.  Mad 
coupon  or  write  for  details. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  COMPANY,  lac. 

424  Monroe  Street.  SPRINGFIE.LD,  OHIO 


Check 
Items 
In  Which 
You 
Are 

Interested 


_ Qnla  Drills 

_ Alfalfa  Drint 

_ Beet  &  Bean  Drllb 

_ Corn  S  Cotton  Drills 

_ Corn  Planters 

_ Potafo  Planters 

_ Lime  Sowers 

_ Cuckeye  Cultivators 

_ Black  Hawk  Manire  Spreaders 

I  NOTE;  Complete  Buckeye  Line  la- 
cludea  one  and  two-row,  horae  and 
I  tractor,  walking  and  riding  cultivator*. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 
424  Monroe  Street.  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  fuD  information  cover¬ 
ing  machines  checked.  . ; 

^  i 

Name _  ^  . 


Address 


Man 
Coupon 
or  Letter 
for  Futt 
Informa* 
tion 


years. 

Important  Resolutions  Adopted 
Among  the  more  important  measures 
in  which  the  Grange  took  action  were: 
asking  legislation  to  make  compulsory  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools; 
favoring  State  legislation  to  bring  about 
enforcement  of  the  Volstead  Act;  favor¬ 
ing  a  two-cent  gasoline  tax  and  a  flat  $3.00 
tax  rate  on  motor  vehicles;  favoring  re¬ 
duction  of  age  limit  for  drivers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  16  years;  opposing  the  Child 
Labor  constitutional  amendment;  favor¬ 
ing  more  equitable  system  of  levying  school 


taxes;  opposing  advertising  of  olco  in 
State  Fair  grounds;  imposition  of  higher 
tariff  on  imports  of  dairy  products;  rati¬ 
fying  amendment  to  bylaws  of  Grange  for 
increase  of  12  cents  per  year  in  Grange 
dues  of  subordinate  members;  increasing 
per  capita  tax  of  subordinate  Granges 
to  State  Grange  to  8  cents  per  quarter 
from  7  cents  as  now ;  endorsement  of 
M.  C  Burritt  for  member  of  Board  of 
Regents;  leaving  to  vote  of  taxpayers  of 
district  schools  the  question  of  consolida¬ 
tion  o  fdistricts;  fvaoring  increase  of  ap¬ 
propriations  at  State  Fair  for  Grange  ex¬ 


hibits;  favoring  making  open  season  for 
bear  and  deer  November  1  to  30;  favor¬ 
ing  increase  of  compensation  for  postal 
employes;  extending  invitation  to  National 
Grange  to  meet  in  New  York  in  1926; 
asking  executive  committee  to  contribute 
$1,000  to  revolving  scholarship  fund  of 
State  Grange  when  other  contributions 
reach  $1,000. 


Some  life  preservers  are,  in  the  shape 
of  automobile  tires;  but  a  commoner 
type  is  a  sensible  overshoe  for  sloppy 
weather. 
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A  New  Service  to  the  Dairyman 

to  help  him  to  more  economical  production 
of  milk  by  better  feeding  methods. 

Our  Ration  Service  Department  has  made  a  study 
of  feeding  grain  to  cows  under  various  farming 
conditions.  There  is  one  right  ration  for  you  to 
feed;  and  we  can  tell  you  what  that  ration  is  if 
you  will  tell  us  about  your  feeding  methods  by 
filling  in  the  blanks  below: 

/.  What  kind  of  hay  do  you  feed? . . 

2.  Have  you  corn  silage? . 

3.  Do  you  feed  home  grown  oats  or  other  grain  grown  on  your 

farm? . . . . . . 

4.  How  many  times  a  day  do  you  feed? . . . 

5.  Has  your  dealer  a  mixer?  . . . 

6.  What  breed  are  your  cows? . . . .  . . 

7.  How  many  lbs.  milk  do  they  average  daily? . 

5.  What  grain  ration  are  you  feeding  now? . 


9.  Your  name  and  address 


On  receipt  of  this  ad,  with  the  blanks  filled  in,  we 
are  going  to  send  you  the  makeup  of  a  ration  that 
will  be  easy  to  mix,  safe,  palatable,  economical, 
and  fitted  to  YOUR  method  of  dairying. 

IT  WILL  MEAN  DOLLARS  TO  YOU. 

Mail  your  answers  to: 

Ration  Service  Dept.  11 

Corn  Products  Ref*  g  Co. 

17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT 
ARE  IN 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALERS 
STOCK 
AND 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY 
RATION 


40%  Protein 


23%  Protein 


NO  matter  how  good  the  general  scaling  points  of  a  cow,  the  udder  and  teats  will 
always  be  the  key  to  her  profit-making  value.  It  pays  to  watch  carefully  theso 
delicate  tissues  and  keep  them  free  of  the  slightest  disorder. 

Let  Bag  Balm  be  the  gniardian  of  the  “profit-^one”  of  your  cows.  This  great 

healing  ointment  gives  quick  results  in  clearing 
up  chapped  or  cracked  teats,  cuts,  bruises,  in¬ 
flammation,  bunches.  Caked  Bag — or  any  ab¬ 
normal  condition  of  udder  or  teats. 

Keep  Bag  Balm  on  hand  the  year  round.  It  will 
prove  the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Big  10  ounce 
package,  60c— at  general  stores,  feed  dealers,  druggists. 
Order  direct  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 
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New  York’s  TB  Progress 

The  Empire  State  Now  Leading  The  Nation 


A  TOTAL  of 
10,704  accredit¬ 
ed  herds,  T.B.  tested, 
marks  the  opening 
of  the  new  year  in 


By  C.  P.  NORGORD 
Assistant  Commissioner,  New 
York  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets 


5.  Additions  to 
herds  from  tested 
herds  only. 

6.  Milk  or  whey 
;d  from  outside  the 
farm  pasteurized. 

7.  Keeping  within  aUocated  funds. 


the  New  York  State 

T.B.  Campaign,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  just  off  the  press.  This  is  an 
increase  of  6,714  accredited  herds  above 
the  4,000  herds  a  year  ago.  It  places  New 
York  at  the  head  of  all  States  in  the 
Nation,  -her  nearest  competitor  being 
Indiana  with  8,500  accredited  herds. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Departments,  are  a  total  of  40,- 
770  herds,  containing  586,760  cattle.  One- 
fourth  of  the  herds  of  the  State  are  tested. 
There  were  tested  during  the  year  17,021 
herds. 

Satisfactory  Progress  in  Area  Testing 

Practically  all  of  this  testing  has  been 
done  by  township  areas.  That  means 
taking  all  of  the  herds  consecutively, 
farm  following  neighboring  farm,  until 
all  in  a  township  or  county  have  been 
tested.  By  this  method  the  work  is  done 
most  economically  and  reinfection  from 
adjoining  untested  herds  does  not  take 
place,  and  the  herds  can  be  kept  T.B.  free. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  213  townships 
had  been  tested  one  or  more  times,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  90  townships  during  the  year. 

Five  counties  have  become  enti.e  tested 
areas.  These  are:  Steuben,  Essex,  Cat¬ 
taraugus,  Greene  and  Allegany.  One 
County,  Essex,  has  become  modified  or  ac¬ 
credited.  This  means  that  the  per  cent  of 
T.B.  has  been  reduced  to  below  of  one 
per  cent.  Steuben  is  practically  in  that 
class  also. 

According  to  Commissioner  Berne  A. 
Pyrke,  the  work  is  in  the  most  healthy  and 
constructive  condition  of  any  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

Department  Policies  Well  Carried  Out 

The  cardinal  points  of  the  State  and 
Federal  T.B.  eradication  policies  have  been 
carried  out  in  each  county  with  a  satis¬ 
factory  degree  of  accuracy.  The  out¬ 
standing  points  of  this  policy  are: 

1.  Combination  tests,  the  intradermal 
and  subcutaneous  checked  by  the  opthal- 
mic. 

2.  Retests  of  all  infected  herds  within 
60  to  90  days. 

3.  All  reactors  promptly  appraised, 
removed  and  salvaged. 

4.  Premises  promptly  and  thoroughly 
disinfected,  under  veterinary  super¬ 
vision.  No  indemnity  payments  without 
this. 


High  Salvage  to  Farmers  Decreases 
State  Cost  Without  Lowering 
Farmers’  Receipts 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  appointed  nine  ad¬ 
ditional  appraisers,  making  a  total  of 
seventeen.  These  were  assigned  districts, 
thus  each  is  continually  in  his  own  terri¬ 
tory,  advantageously  located  and  familiar 
with  cattle  values.  As  a  consequence,  the 
salvage  obtained  for  the  animals  was  in¬ 
creased  from  an  average  of  $14.50  in  1921 
to  $19.00  in  1924.  The  increase  of  the 
salvage  decreases  the  amount  of  indemnity 
paid  by  the  State  without  decreasing  the 
total  amount  received  by  the  owmer.  Due 
to  this,  the  average  indemnity  per  animal 
paid  by  the  State  has  decreased  from  $76.26 
in  1922  to  $50.88  in  1924,  a  decrease  of 
$25.38  per  head. 

On  the  50,000  reactors  for  the  year, 
the  State  thus  saved  $269,000  indemnity, 
and  tlie  farm.ers  saved  $225,000  in  salvage 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  taken  by 
the  dealers  in  the  main. 

Indemnity  Expeditures  Kept  Within 
Appropriation 

^  At  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  of  the  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets,  allocated  the 
$2,500,000  indemnity  funds  to  each  of  the 
39  organized  counties.  This  was  on  the 
basis  of  the  cattle  population,  no  county 
receiving  more  than  $100,000  nor  less  than 
$30,000. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  check  and 
limit  enforced  in  each  county,  tlie  funds 
can  be  made  to  last  throughout  the  year. 

More  Funds  Needed  For  Indemnity 

As  a  consequence  of  the  limited  funds, 
several  counties  have  had  to  proceed  at 
slow  speed  and  several  were  limited  to  re¬ 
testing  after  the  middle  of  the  year.  This 
inability  to  employ  the  county  veterinarian 
at  maximum  speeds,  is  detrimental  pro¬ 
gress  and  causes  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people. 

To  keep  all  the  counties  going  at  a 
reasonable  speed  and  each  county  continu¬ 
ously  employed  without  interruption,  Com¬ 
missioner  Pyrke  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Henry, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  Department,  estimate  that 
$4,000,000  indemnity  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  necessary. 

While  the  amount  of  Indemnity  needed 


®  Townships  having  all  catHe  once  tasfed. 
®  Townships  having  all  cattle  twice  festj 
m  Count'eS  Organize/.  HaVftTR  (XmmifTee 
AcctcoIi’IcJ  ot  JVIodi’FieJ  Dountes. 

D  Cou-njTes  in  process  of  organization- 


JVhen  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to  mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Produces  y 
CLEAN  Milk! 
Proof!— 


K 

The  experience  of  the  owners 
i  of  over  65 ,000  Hinman  Units, 

There  are  no  two  ways  about  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  no  question. 
The  Hinman  is  Milking  Machine 
that  has  proved  conclusively  that  it 
produces  clean  milk,  regularly.  Many 
Hinman  users  are  selling  Certified 
Milk,  every  day  in  the  year.  Write 
us  for  their  names,  addresses  and 
their  letters  to  us. 

No  matter  how  large  or  small  your 
dairy,  or  what  the  conditions  are  on 
your  farm  it  will  pay  you  to  fiqd 
out  exactly  what  the  Hinman  can 
do  to  help  you  make  your  dairy 
show  you  better  profits  every  year. 

•i 

Write  Today  for  the 
Illustrated  HINMAN 

costs  nothing  to  read 
about  the  Hinman  MHk- 
cr.  When  you  see  jvhat's  in  our  catalog, 
you’ll  realize  it  was  well  worth  having! 

Drop  postal  card  today. 


hinman  milking 

MACHINE  GO. 
Seventeenth  Street, 
N.Y. 


Agents 

Wanted 

Oppwtunities 

—V/rite 


SAVE 

MONEY 

Crasco  Silos  are  good  Silos  and 
low  in  cost.  Carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  from  selected  stock.  Doors 
close  tight  and  are  easily  opened 


per  year  is  on  the  increase,  the  peak  and 
>, turning  point  will  be  reached  within  a  few 
years  as  counties  are  cleaned  up  and  com¬ 
pleted.  That  is  illustrated  in  the  decrease 
of  indemnity  in  Essex  and  Steuben 
County  as  they  have  neared  completion. 
The  former  dropped  from  $31,680  in¬ 
demnity  per  year  in  1922  to  $1,656  in 
1924.  The  latter  decreased  its  indemnity 
needs  from  $92,400  in  1922  to  $2,704  in 
1924. 

Extremes  are  Cleaning  Up  Faster  Than 
the  Center  of  the  State 

On  account  of  the  lower  per  cent  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  northern  and  western 
part  of  the  State,  the  same  allocated 
amount  of  indemnity  funds  used  there  is 
cleaning  up  these  extremes  of  the  State 
faster  than  the  center.  Hence,  within  a 
few  j'-ears  these  areas  will  be  nearly 
cleaned  up.  This  is  advantageous  to  the 
campaign  in  furnishing  clean  cattle  for 
replacement  in  tlje  highly  infected  central 
areas. 

United  Action  in  Counties  Assures 
Progress 

Thirty-nine  counties  are  now  organized 
and  others  are  soon  to  foIloAV.  A  county 
veterinarian  is  actively  engaged  in  each 
county,  backed  by  a  special  tuberculosis 
committee,  the  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  furnishing  money  for  expenses, 
the  County  Agent  and  the  Farm  Bureau, 
all  cooperating  with  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  and  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  and  their  veter¬ 
inarians  and  supervisors.  In  the  united  at¬ 
tack  on  this  far  flung  battle  line,  practically 
the  entire  State  is  benefitting  by  the  cam¬ 
paign  simultaneously.  This  statewide 
beneficial  effect  of  the  campaign  stimulat¬ 
ing  these  organized  county  agencies  and 
every  producer  and  consumer  of  dairy 
products  is  an  exceedingly  strong  factor 
in  the  New  York  State  Tuberculosis 
Campaign. 


Cause  and  Treatment  of  Garget 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  garget  is  contagious 
among  cows?  What  causes  garget?  I  have  been 
told  it  was  their  feed.  I  have  been  feeding  some 
I  have  had  two  cows  that  had  garget  wilfiin  two 
weeks  of  each  other.  The  first  cow  had  just 
freshened,  and  it  developed  quite  slowly.  The 
second  cow  had  been  milking  for  six  weeks,  and 
it  came  on  bad  in  less  than  a  day.  I  did  not 
notice  it  when  milking  in  the  morning,  and  at 
night  a  quarter  of  her  udder  was  swollen  hard 
and  was  v'cry  painful.  How  long  does  it  take  a 
cow  to  show  signs  of  it?  Is  there  any  preventa¬ 
tive?  Can  a  dry  cow  have  it? — R.  S.  P.,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y. 

Garget  or  Downfall  of  the  Udder, 
is  an  inflammation  of  the  mammary 
glands,  it  frequently  appears  in  the  cow 
as  might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
fact  that  this  animal  is  used  as  a  milk 
producing  machine  and  has  its  Lacifer- 
ous  apparatus  very  largely  developed. 

This  disease  is  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  as  affecting  the  j'ield  of  milk  rather 
than  the  life  of  the  animal. 

It  may  be  acute  or  chronic  and  most 
frequently  is  seen  in  3’oung  cattle,  espec¬ 
ially  those  with  first  calf. 

It  may  be  caused  from  exposure  to 
cold  when  heated,  injuries  of  various 
kinds,  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  milk, 
and  other  specific  disorders. 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
cur  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  th« 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
•  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
wid  prices. 

Economy  silo  &  mfg,  co. 

Jept.  B07-3  Frederick,  Md. 

It  To  Dehom 

Dehorn  your  cattle  in  the  modern  humane 
^y.  No  crushing — a  single  stroke  does 
“T  Work  quickly  when  you  use  a 

f  keystone  dehorner 

also  make  Keystone  BuU  Staffs  and 
^er  appliances  for  cattlemen  and  dairy- 
tten  all  ^  money-back  guarantee. 

"  We  for  circular.  It  pays  to  debom. 

JAS.  SCULLY.  Box  1 24,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Treatment  consists  of  a  cathartic  dose 
and  the  animal  allowed  nitre  in  the 
drinking  water,  aconite  will  counteract 
the  sympathetic  excitement. 

The  local  treatment  consists  of  remov¬ 
al  -of  all  milk  at  regular  intervals,  either 
by  milking  or  tlie  use  of  the  teat  syphon, 
or  by  allowing  the  calf  free  access,  next 
foment  freely  with  hot  water,  after¬ 
wards  apply  poultice  containing  Bella¬ 
donna  to  the  whole  gland,  supporting 
it  and  the  weight  of  the  organ,  by  a  wide 
bandage  passed  over  the  loins. 


In  300  days  Vandeniark  Maid  5th, 
an  Ayrshire,  bred  and  owned  by  L. 
G.  Tucker,  Scio,  New  York,  gave  12,507 
pounds  of  4.06%  milk,  507.31  pounds  of 
butterfat,  carrying  a  living  calf  193 
days  of  this  period.  This  production 
ranks  her  as  the  tenth  highest  mature 
Roll  of  Honor  Ayrshire  in  New  York 
State. 


inilk  tiie  baby  any  shoes? 


The  loss  of  only  25  cents’  worth  of 
butter-fat  a  day  costs  you  $91.25  a 
year — enough  to  keep  the  whole  family 
well  shod ,  and  then  some .  Thousands  of 
farmers  have  stopped  the  waste  of  much 
more  butter-fat  than  that  by  replacing 
their  cream-wasting  separators  with  new, 
clean-skimming  De  Lavals. 


Never  in  the  history  of  centrifugal 
cream  separators  has  there  been  a 
machine  to  egual  the  new  De  Laval — for  ' 
clean  skimming,  easy  turning  or  dura¬ 
bility.  It  has  the  wonderful  new  self- 
centering  bowl  which  runs  smoother  and 
easier,  and  eliminates  vibration.  It  will 
give  you  more  and  a  richer  cream  than 
you  have  ever  gotten  before. 


Trade 

Allowance 

See  your  De 
Xaval  Agent  or 
xvrite  us  about  trad¬ 
ing  in  your  old  sep¬ 
arator  (any  age  or 
make)  as  partial  - 

£ayment  on  a  new 
naproved  De  Laval . 


New  Do  Lavals  sold  on  easy 
terms  ranging  from 

£6.60  to  £id.3o  Down 


Why  go  on  loading  up 
endless  wheelbarrow¬ 
fuls  of  manure,  lifting, 
balancing,  straining 
and  pushing  them  out, 
one  by  one,  when  it’s 
easierto  take  out  the 
equal  of  five  wheel¬ 
barrow  loads  at  one 
tripin  this  big, 
■running,  long -lasting 


MANURE  CARRIER 


A  boy  can  easily  clean  out  your  barn  with  this 
Carrier,  in  halt  the  time  spent  at  it  by  a  man  and  a 
wheelbarrow.  It  will  pay  for  itself  before  the  new  is 
worn  off.Many  still  in  service  after  20  years’  daily  use. 

Don’t  put  off  any  longer  getting  rid  of  this  orneiy 
job.  Put  in  a  Louden  Carrier  and  get  the  benefit  of  it 
this  winter.  Easily  installed  in  old  or  new  barns.W rite 
for  illustrated  folder  and  a  definite  figure  on  the  cost 
of  a  modern  time  and  money-saving  Louden  outfit 
for  your  bam.  It  may  surprise  you.  Write  today. 

THE  iLOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 


The  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Staye 

IS  THE 

HUNDRED  YEAR  SILO 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 

LEROY,  NEW  YORK 
Good  Territory  Open  for  Agents 


Write  today  giv¬ 
ing  size  needed. 


Our  Special  Offer 
for  orders  before 
April  1st 


Is  one  you  can't 
afford  to  miss. 


Without  obligat¬ 
ing  you  In  any 
way  we  will  make 
you  an  offer  which 
will  surprise  you. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

^norial  flffor  are  offering  choice  ot  two  bull 
...P. . k.i”. 1 .7  ^calves  about  eight  mouths  old  for 

Price  $100.00 

Both  bulls  sired  by  May  Rose  bulls  and  out  of 
cows  either  on  test  or  with  official  records.  Send 
for  pedigrees  and  description,  they  are  bargains. 
Herd  officially  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

OAKS  FARM  Cohasset,  Mass. 


HOLSTEINS  AND  GUERNSEYS 

200  Fresh  Cows  and  Springers  of  extra 
quality  and  heavy  producers.  Tuberculin 
test. 

A.  F.  SAUNDERS, 

Telephone  1476  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Mir  i^gisi9  ‘Will  Do  tiiae  ‘Work 

Write  now  for  facts  about  this  wonder  engLae.  Same  engine  gives  1)^  to  6 
H.  P.  Gasoline  or  kerosene.  Portable,  light,  and  free  from  vibration. 
R^ulres  no  anchorage.  Easy  starting— no  cranking.  Pumps,  saws, 
grinds  and  does  ail  chores.  Plenty  of  power  for  every  purpose. 

Low  Factory  Price  —  Free  Trial  Offer 

Tremendous  value.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  Write  now  for 
details  and  free  trial  offer  on  this  amazing  engine. 

Edwards  Motor  Co.,  733  Main  St.,  Springfiild,  Ohio 
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Hoffman’s 
New  Catalog  FREE 

This  is  more  than  a  Seed-Book.  Gives  the  plain  fact* 
on  this  year’sFarm-Seed  outlook.  Lists  all  the  main, 
crop  See*s.  and  only  proven  varieties  of  them.  Offers 
pointers  of  value  to  most  any  farmer.  Makes  it  plain  why 
more  Eastern  Farmers  depend  on  Hoffman’s  Seeds  every 
year.  The  one  big  reason  is— “Hoffman's  Seeds  Payl" 
Sow  them  this  year  for  your  Protection  and  Profit! 

Before  buying  your  1925  Seeds,  be  sure  so  get  this  Free 
Book— it  is  going  to  pay  you  1  ^ 

Alfalfa — Clover  —Timothy — and  other  Grasses  in 
genuine  northern-grown,  native  Seed.  Hardiest 
,  strains,  free  from  foul  weeds.  Tested  seed  that 
I  grows  and  does  well  in  your  section.  Costs  you  but 
WL  few  pennies  more  per  acre  than  other  ordinary 
grades  would  stand  you.  And  is  worth  much  more 
when  results  are  compared  1  Samples  free. 

Seed  Oats— Seven  kinds,  ‘side’  oats  and  ’sprangle’ 
oats.  Reliable  yieldcrs — proven  so  by  years  of 
actual  use  throughout  the  East.  Prices  fair. 
Samples  free. 

Seed  Corn  —  Good,  sound,  well-cured,  tested 
seed  that  will  growl  Many  kinds.  For  the  Silo 
and  for  the  Crib.  Costs  you  only  about  a  half- 
dollar  an  acre!  Worth  many  times  more,  espe¬ 
cially  this  year. 

Other  Seeds  —  Potatoes.  Barley  and  the  other 
Spring  Grains.  Field  Peas.  Soy  Beans.  Pasture 
Grasses.  Seeds  for  green  manuring — cover  crops 
—etc.  AU  of  extra-good  quality. 

Write  today— Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  * 
Post-card.  Mention  the  Samples  you  want  to  see.  You’ll 

Sf  them  and  the  Catalog— both  free— by  quick  mail, 
ng  your  Seeds  from  this  List  is  going  to  please  you 
show  you  a  good  profit  1 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  6  0  Landisville,  Pa. 


Can&dian-^rown 

SEED  OATS 

Alberta  Clutter — A  Cluster  (not  a  Tree  variety). 
Imported  direct  from  Northwest  Canada.  The 
kernels  have  thin  hulls  and  big,  fat  meats.  Yields 
of  80  bushels  per  acre  are  frequent.  Packed  in 
l-bushel  heavy  bags.  Freight  paid  on  9  bushels 
•r  more.  Bags  free. 

Write  for  Sample,  Prices  and  Cataloz 
B,  r.  METCALF  Cr  SON,  Inc. 

100  Gcnetee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  V, 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
^None  Better-  55  yean 
eellmji  gooo  seeds  co  satisfiec 
customers  Hnces  oeiow  al 
otners  Extra  loi  tret  m  al 
orders  I  till  8i£  tret  cata 
fOgue  nas  ovei  /OC  oictures  o 
yegef  abies  and  flowers,  sent 
your  andneighbors'  addresses 
«.  tl.  SHUMWftir  Aockfani.  (if 


Jumbo 
Strawberry 

Wonderful  new  variety — bears  from  early 
to  very  lata.  Yields  great 
crops  after  ither  varieties 
are  gone.  Those  who  plant 
now  will  make  big  iwonw. 
My  stock  is  true-to-nanta 
Fully  described  in  my  Catalog 
of  &naU  Fruits.  Write  today. 

L.  J.  FARMER 
Bos  241  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


SHRUBS 
and  Roses 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

SHIPPED  a.  O.  D.  PREPAID 
Write  forfree  Illustrated  Catalog 

Pomona  United  Nurseries 

-  3  Tree  Avenue,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Farm  News 

Schuyler  County  Takes  Lead  m  Dairy  Work 

CHUYLER  County  has  two  of  the  ones  and  that  farm  machinery  be  placc^ 
ten  high  herds  in  butterfat  in  New  in  such  condition  that  it  will  be  ready 


American  Agriculturist,  February  21,  1935 

went  as  low  as  36  degrees  below  zero 
during  the  last  week  in  January.  On 
the  29th  we  got  a  terrifically  heavy  snow 
fall  that  demoralized  traffic.  Mail  and 
milk  rigs  -vyere  unable  to  make  their 

SCHUYLER  County  has  two  of  the  ones  and  that  farm  machinery  be  placed  Cheese 

ten  high  herds  in  butterfat  in  New  in  such  condition  that  it  will  be  ready  hundred  for 

York  state,  according  to  the  latest  report  for  use  when  the  busy  season  opens  have  been  bringing  as^  mirch^s^l^* 

of  tl.=  antral  office  of  the  state  dairy  im-  in  the  spring.  a  dLen!  PoSsVe  n”“hlg  “slo* 

provement  associations.  Hermann  and  Commissioner  Pyrke,  in  a  statement  into  local  trade  at  75  to  90c  a  bushel 
Couch  of  Schuyler  County  have  the  honor  has  urged  farmers  to  cooperate  in  or-  There  was  considerable  dry  rot  as  well 

of  heading  the  list,  with  a  herd  average  der  that  beneficial  results  may  be  ac-  as  soft  rot  in  storage.  Many  auction 

of  41.7  pounds  of  butterfat.  complished.  sales  are  being  held,  cows  bringing 

Essex  County  likewise  has  two  herds  on  “Farm  Machinery  Repair  Week”  Is  ^'"0^  $20  to  around  $60,  the  higher  price 

the  honor  roll  in  this  report,  placing  sec-  under  the  supervision  of  Charles  H.  ^fresh  cow  or  those  due  to  freshen, 

ond  and  fourth.  W.  W.  Fortune  of  Essex,  Baldwin,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 

whose  herd  is  always  well  up  in  the  lead.  State  Institution  Farms, 
was  second  with  41.3  pounds.  F,  E.  Wil-  _ 


Hams  of  Madison  County  was  third  with 
a  herd  averaging  38.9  pounds  while  H.  N. 

Robb  owned  the  Essex  county  herd  that 
placed  fourth  with  a  record  of  38.1  pounds. 

The  other  Schuyler  county  herd  in  the 
high  ten  was  the  property  of  William 
Fowler,  and  they  captured  fifth  position  on  foresTer  oTthe’New  York''state''Colieie'' of 
an  average  of  37.3  pounds.  J.  B.  Som-  Agriculture,  makes  the  statement  that  a 
rnerville^  of  ^  Seneca  county  made  sixth  grape  grower  of  Chautauqua  County  has 
place  ^  w  ith  ^his  ^herd,  which  averaged  36.1  sQiye(}  post  problem  through  the  use 

of  black  locust.  Grape  growers  especially 
are  heavy  users  of  posts,  the  individual  in 


Chautauqua  County  Grape 
Grower  Solves  Post 
Problem 

Although  he  doesn’t  reveal  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  name.  Professor  J.  A.  Cope, 


pounds  of  fat  for  the  month. 

Oneida  Has  Largest  Herd 


Professor  Cope’s  report  using  hundreds  of 


Two  herds  were  put  in  the  running  „  „  _ _ 

also  by  Tompkins  countj-,  and  the  first  of  ‘’“x^rough  the '  rapid  disappearance  of 
them  winch  took  seventh  honors,  was 
owned  by  Harold  Hanford  and  had  a  ^ 
record  of  35-8  pounds  One, da  county  was 

represented  this  month  m  eighth  place  by  ^  substitute,  it  was  found  that  suitable 
F.  H.  Thom^n  and  Son,  who  also  had  the  3  ^  3,  y  ,  3 

^5’""'™  thermore  that  these  posts  possess  a  50  per 

cent  greater  lasting  power  than  chestnut 
posts.  Where  chestnut  customarily  lasts 


enter  into  the  competition  for  the  high 
ten.  Their  string  of  29  was  but  one 


good  for  15.  On  top  of  that  another  crop 

from  black 


tenth  of  a  pound  behind  Hanford’s  bunch.  locust  is 

Harold  Tripp  owned  the  other  Tomp-  £qj.  i 

kins  county  herd,  which  placed  at  354  ts  may  be  harvested 

pounds.  The  35-1  pound  herd  of  Albert  y^^rs 

Baker  of  Saratoga  county  concluded  the 
list.  Averages  on  these  herds  are  figured 
only  for  the  cows  that  are  in  milk. 


‘‘Farm  Machinery  Week”- 
March  16-21 


Overcomes  Borer  on  Right  Soil 

As  the  black  locust  is  really  a  legume, 
it  grows  best  on  an  alkaline  soil.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  quite  necessary  to  re¬ 
strict  plantings  to  such  soil  in  order  to 
make  headway  against  the  deadly  locust 
borer.  Professor  Cope  states  that  on  a  re 


RAISE  MORE  CHICKS 


Price 

iOO  chick  size, 
$21.50 

1000  chick  size. 
t26.50 


WITH 


•oodoif 


Aftnls  wanted 
k  open  lirrttory 


Write  today 


The  week  of  March  16  has  been  fixed  gnt  trip  to  Chautauqua  County  all  of  the 
by  Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  voluntary  stands  of  locust  which  he  ex- 
of  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar-  amined  showed  evidences  of  attack  by  tlie 
kets  as  “Farm  Machinery  Repair  locust  borer.  However,  on  the  better  lands 
Week”.  During  this  week  farmers  are  where  the  soil  was  sweet  the  rapid  growth 
urged  to  brighten  up  and  place  in  the  of  the  locust  was  sufficient  to  overcome 
best  of  repair  their  farm  machinery  and  the  work  of  the  borer, 
equipment.  Professor  Cope  goes  on  to  say  that  plant- 

This  campaign  Is  to  be  carri  ;d  on  in  jng  the  locust  with  pine  helps  to  protect  it 
cooperation  with  the  State  College  of  against  the  borer.  It  is  said  that  the 

Agriculture,  the  State  Department  of  beetles,  the  adult  stage  of  the  borer,  like 

Education,  the  State  Grange  and  other  to  fly  around  in  the  sunshine  and  if  the 
agricultural  organization.  The  New  trunks  of  the  locust  can  be  kept  in  the 
York  State  Implement  Dealers’  Associa-  shade,  the  beetles  are  not  so  likely  to  lay 
tion  listened  to  an  outline  of  the  plan  at  their  eggs  on  them.  Young  white  pine  is 
the  annual  meeting  in  Syracuse  and  has  said  to  be  ideal  to  furnish  the  shade  and 
announced  that  it  will  assist  by  provid-  in  addition  would  prevent  the  locust  trees 
'ng  special  service  on  repair  parts  or~  from  developing  too  many  side  branches 
dered  during  the  week  of  March  i6.  which  are  not  desirable  in  post  material. 

Dealers  generally  will  work  with  the  It  seems  that  such  a  mixed  planting  merits 

Department  and  other  agencies  to  bring  a  trial. 

about  results.  — — - 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  to  Mpry  YotlC  COUntV  NotCS 
make  impressive  the  value  of  repair  and  c  n 

care  of  farming  implements,  and  it  is  Steuben  County  Business  o  a 

urged  that  before  March  16  farmers  dis-  has  been  at  ®  ^  ®  2Qti,  and 

cuss  with  dealers  plans  for  repairs,  after  ^focked  the  roads  completely.  About 
looking  over  the  machinery.  gnow  fell  inside  of  24 

Paint  And  Replace  hours,  followed  by  a  strong  wind  which 

piled  snow  to  great  heights.  Potatoes, 
The  Department  and  organizations  our  main  crop,  have  been  advancing 
associated  with  it  in  the  campaign  are  lately.  On  February  4th  dealers  were 
urging  that  woodwork  be  painted,  worn  giving  65c  a  bushel.  Veal  calves  14c 
or  broken  castings  be  replaced  by  new  light  weight.  Some  of  our  best  fann¬ 
ers  are  letting  their  farms  to  engage  in 

more  profitable  occupation. — C.  H.  E. 

Broome  County — Breaking  roads  is 
the  most  important  of  conversation. 
For  the  first  time  in  five  years  we  were 
unable  to  haul  loads  over  our  roads.  Our 
county  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  do 
away  w’lth  sheep  killing  dogs.  During 
the  past  year  many  sheep  were  killed 
In  our  county.  Grain  prices  keep 
mounting  with  butter,  milk  and  eggs 
at  comparatively  low  prices.  Butter  is 
bringing  45c  at  the  store,  eggs  40c.  Hay 
is  bringing  $10  on  the  farm. — Mrs.  E. 
M.  C. 

Oneida  County — The  thermometer 


Your  money  back  in  30 
days  if  not  satisfied 
The  Royal,  with  the  largest  fire  pot  of  any  brooder  on  the 
market  at  our  price,  holds  more  fuel  and  burns  either  hard 
or  soft  coal  successfully.  The  chicks  are  cpzy,  happy  and 
growing  under  a  Royal,  when  the  fire  would  be  out  in  a 
small  stove  brooder.  The  hover  is  extra  heavy,  wirebound 
and  one  piece.  Five  inch  flue  pipe,  and  combustion  cham¬ 
ber  four  times  as  large  as  other  standard  stoves.  Both 
check  and  direct  draft  are  automatically  controlled.  The 
grate  is  large  and  extra  heavy.  Fire-pot  has  straight  sides; 
soft  coal  will  not  clog. 

Your  dealer  should  have  a  full  line  of  Royal  Poultry 
supplies.  We  make  brooders,  leg  bands,  chick  feeders  and 
waterers,  non -freeze  fountains  and  the  other  supplies 
needed  on  the  poultry  farm.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you,  send  your  order  direct. 

ROYAL  MFG.  COMPANY,  Dept.  24,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Fight  pork  has  been  bringing  15c  a 
pound  dressed.  Dressed  beet  has  been 
bringing  from  8  to  12c  per  pound  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.— E.  M.  A. 

Ontario  County— We  have  been 
having  lots  of  snow,  a  real  old-fashioned 
winter.  Shoveling  snow  and  breaking 
roads  are  the  main  jobs  of  the  day, 
Grain  is  way  up.  Seed  clover  and  all 
kinds  of  grass  seed  is  very  high.  All 
are  hoping  for  a  good  year. — H.  P.  S. 


You  are  fully  protected  when 
you  pj^nt  Barnes’  Certified 
Apple  Trees.  Every  Tree  was 
personally  examined  by  Dr.  J, 
K.  Shaw  of  the  Massachusetts* 
Experiment  Station  and  bears 
riieseal  of  the  Mass.  Fruit 
Growers’ Ass’n,  ewtifying  it 
true  to  name 

Write  for  mir  Cataloa  and Prie$ 
J^st  of  Fruit  Trees,  Hrapet, 
Berry  Plants,  etc.,  today: 

Barnes  Bros« 
Nursery  Co. 

15  ’^alesville.  Conn, 


“FRIEND” 

“AIR-DRAFT” 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  this  new  dlseorery  will 
lead  you  to  do  better  and  faster  spraying,  and  In- 
erease  your  fruit  profits.  Write  at  once  for  New 
'  Descriptive  circular  which  fully  describes  the  newest 
discoveries  la  Liquid  Spraying. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  i.  Y. 
Give  Fruit  Acreage. 

Name  this  paper. 


Tells  all  about  our  certified 
Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Plants,  Shade 
Trees,  Flowering  Shnihs,  Hedge 
Plants  and  Roses.  Profusely  illustrated.  Write  today.  Git 
ou  amazing  Price  List  and  saVe  money 

KING  BROS.  NURSERIES,  Box  20,  Dansvllle,  R.  Y. 
In  Business  since  1878 

If  Youf  Dealer  <3oes  nof^  handle 


Write  LeRoy  PlowCo.,  LeRoy.N.Y,' 


Earliest  Tomato 

via  Jung’aWayahead.  Big  red  fruit  ripe  ^ 

Xearly  as  July  4th.  Nothing  earlier  to  be 
had  anywhere.  As  a  apecial  offer  vrol 
send  you  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  pat. 
of  Cabbage,  Carrot,  Cucumber,  Lettuc^ 
Onion,  Radish,  Parsnip,  Superb  Astert 
— -  and  Everlasting  Flowers,  all  10 

for  10c.  Due  bill  for  10c  with  each  order.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Catalog  of  Seed  Bargains  FREE.  Send  today. 

J.  W.  June  Seed  Co.,  Farm  i  Randolph,  Wls« 
GLADIOLUS  SPECIALS 

Quality  counts,  not  quantity 
25  Large  bulbs  sent  prepaid  for  $1.00. 

5  each  pink,  yellow,  white,  salmon  and  red. 
1  bulb  new  Hybrid  seedling  with  1st  500  orders. 
MAPLERIDGE  GLAD.  GARDENS 
R.  2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

SEED  OATS 

Of  the  highest  quality  and  germination. 
Test  42-44  lbs.  per  bu.  Special  price  W 
quantities.  Do  not  fail  to  get  our  eampio 
and  price  before  buying.  We  specialize  m 
seed  oats.  Theo.  Burt  &  Son,  Melrose,  Ohio. 


Northern 

Grown 


Pure  Strain  Brand 
Certified  or  Uncertified 

DEED  POTATOES 

Free  Catalog  on  request  „ 

ALDRIDGE  SONS  &  CO.  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIA  AND  GLADIOLUS 

Write  for  Price  List  , 

W.  H.  TOPPiN,,  Merehantville,  N.  * 

A  T'g  Bead’*  Green  Moantali.  Wonderful  ••• 
Tariety.  Yields  130  bos.  to  acre.  Absolut 
rust  proof.  Clr.  FKEB.  Read’s  Exp.  Fams,  Ctiar!dt*> 


^xatncan  Agriculturist,  February  21,  1925 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League 
during  the  month  of  February  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  20i  to 
jio  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is 
be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  prices 
iimMned  below  are  not  received  by  the 
[farmer,  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  prices  dealers  pay  to  the  League. 

Class  1  Fluid  milk  . ...$3.07 

Class  2a  Fluid  Cream .  2.20 

Class  2B  Ice  cream  .  2.25 

Class  2C  Soft  cheese  .  2.15 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  w'hole  milk .  1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ....  1.85 

1  Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  . .  1.65 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
land  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
[New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an- 
Inounces  the  following  prices,  for  3% 
niilk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  .  $3.07 

Class  2 .  2.20 

I  Class  3  . . ...; .  1.75 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
land  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
[  market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop- 
lirative  announces  the  following  prices 
I  for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Gass  1  . $2.80 

Class  2 .  2.20 

Class  3 A  .  1.80 


wite'sSeedsM 


I  *‘Shadeland  OimaxP’  (a“tree’* 

I  variety)  tops  all  others  in 
I  popularity  and  tisually  in 

■yield.  “Improved  While  Rassian", 

Jbest  “side”  Oats.  '‘Swedish  Select’’ 

I  arf two  other  good  varieties. 

I  Bright,  clean,  heavy  Seed  grown 
I  where  Oats  do  best — in  the  far 
I  North.  Write  for  free  Samples 
j  and  Catalog  of  Farm  Seeds. 

I  i.  fl.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  60-E  Landirrine,  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


[If  you  have  Car  Load  Shipments  of 

Hay  or  Potatoes 

[to  dispose  of,  communicate  with 

W.  D.  POWER  &  CO. 

|«1  West  33rd  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

REFERENCE  THIS  PAPER 


ISHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchant^ 

[358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


ish  for  Old  Bags 

|7urn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  bay  them  in 
sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
THE  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Ref- 
»«ice  Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

CLINTON  ST.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE _ 

45-Acre  Farm  Modern  House 
*’&ctor,  4  Horses,  43  Cows 

iuS?o  machinery,  rehlcles,  h«y,  eorn, 

buckwheat,  etc..  Included  by  retiring 
reJon  months  averaged  ever  $500;  160-ton 

olce  f’  woodland,  1000  sugar  maples  and  outfit; 

j  U-.j  H-room  house,  cement  cellar,  bath,  furnace, 
•Ibiiiirti  basement  barn,  other  barns  and 

$18  flnn  bouse.  Exceptional  value  at 

ewb.  Picture  and  details  pg.  48  big  Illus. 
aa %♦  i®*-  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  150R, 

New  York  City. 


Class  3B  . .  1.75 

Interstate  Producers 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Producers 
Association  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

League  Announces  January  Pool  Prices 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  that  the  gross 
pool  prices  for  January  is  $2.50  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210  mile  zone.  From 
this  the  association  has  deducted  8^ 
cents  for  expenses  leaving  a  net  pool 
and  cash  price  to  the  farmers  of  $2.41)4. 
There  are  no  deductions  on  certificates 
of  indebtedness.  This  net  price  of 
$2.41)4  is  the  highest  January  price 
since  the  organization  of  the  pool. 

BUTTER  MARKET  STILL  SHAKY 

The  butter  market  is  far  from  being 
in  a  sound  condition.  It  is  flighty  and 
jumpy.  A  little  pressure  one  way  or 
the  other  is  responsible  for  almost  im¬ 
mediate  price  changes.  As  it  is  at  this 
writing  February  12,  the  prices  are 
slightly  under  those  of  last  week. 
Creamery  extras  scoring  92  can  be 
bought  for  39c  now  where  they  were 
worth  40)4c  last  week  at  the  same  time. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  fresh  re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  ample  enough  to  give 
buyers  a  chance  to  trade.  The  specula¬ 
tors  have  been  holdiiis  off  for  further 
reductions  before  taking  oil  stock.  At 
the  same  time  sellers  have  been  too  anx¬ 
ious  to  keep  stock  moving  to  offer  much 
opposition  to  slight  price  declines  which 
were  pressed  by  the  buyers.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  quite  flexible  at-  the  present  time 
going  up  and  down  quite  freely.  The 
trade  in  general  feels  quite  encouraged 
taking  much  satisfaction  in  the  news 
that  storage  holding?  were  reduced  al¬ 
most  700,000  pounds  last  week.  Fur¬ 
thermore  the  consuming  trade  is  holding 
up  very  well,  while  production  is  not 
getting  any  heavier  tlicn  last  year.  Fur¬ 
thermore  there  is  little  or  no  foreign 
butter  coming  in.  Creamery  butter, 
scoring  93  is  being  sold  as  high  as  40c, 
although  most  business  is  being  done  at 
39)4c  wdth  92  score  bringing  39c  and 
90  to  91  score  to  38)4c.  Lower  grades 
vary  from  33)4  to  37)4c. 

CHEESE  HOLDS  ITS  OWN 

The  chees«  market,  although  it  is 
quiet,  continues  to  hold  its  firm  tone. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  are  stronger 
than  they  were  last  week.  Fancy  whole 
milk  State  flats  are  worth  2S)4c  for  the 
prevailing  trade  price  while  some  go  as 
high  as  26c.  In  fact  few  pet  marks 
have  sold  a  little  higher.  This  is  any¬ 
where  from  one-half  cent  to  whole  cent 
better  than  last  week.  There  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  there  will  be  any  severe 
weakening  in  the  near  future  as  receipts 
are  holding  uniform,  consumption  is 
good,  and  the  market  in  general  Is  in 
a  firm  condition  , 

EGG  PRICES  FALL  SHARPLY 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  market  of  this  week  and  last. 
Egg  prices  have  taken  a  tremendous 
tumble.  The  downw’ard  movement 
started  last  week  when  Pacific  Coast 
auctioi  indicated  lower  values.  Nearby 
eggs  have  surely  suffered  but  it  is  to 
be  somewhat  expected.  With  increas¬ 
ing  receipts  as  spring  approaches  we 
are  quite  sure  to  see  the  market  weaken 
materially. 

In  view  of  present  quotations  and 
In  view  of  the  present  situation,  we 
strongly  advise  shippers  in  this  terri¬ 
tory,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  to  watch 
for  the  American  Agriculturist  radio 
market  reports  in  order  to  follow  the 
egg  market  from  day  to  day.  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  radio  reports  are 
given  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  reports  are  broad¬ 
cast  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day  at  12  o’clock  and  on  Wednesday 
at  12:20  from  Station  WEAF. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  in 
many  communities  local  egg  producers  will 
make  more  money  by  selling  locally  than 


by  shipping  their  eggs  to  Neio  York  City. 

On  February  12,  Jersey  and  other 
nearby  hennery  whites  had  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  to  bring  52c.  Only  the 
fanciest  packs  were  able  to  command 
this  price.  Lower  grades  sold  as  low 
as  47  to  49c.  Nearby  gathered  whites 
are  bringing  45  to  49c  depending  on 
quality,  size  and  pack.  Pullet  eggs  are 
worth  from  44  to  45c.  Brown  eggs  are 
almost  on  a  par  with  white  eggs  being 
quoted  at  49  to  51c  with  other  grades 
running  as  low  as  47c.  In  view  of  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  there  Is  no  telling  what 
will  take  place  in  the  near  future.  Re¬ 
ceipts  are  clearing  up  well,  but  too  many 
factors  are  at  work  to  warrant  even  a 
wild  guess. 

POULTRY  MARKET  BREAKS 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  follow  the 
poultry  markets  these  days.  One  day 
it  is  up  and  the  next  day  it  is  down. 
Last  week  the  live  poultry  market  was 
fairly  firm,  although  it  was  considerably 
off  from-the  previous  week.  At  any  rate, 
indications  wvre  that  the  market  was 
going  to  turn  much  stronger.  This 
materialized  for  a  day  and  then  the 
market  slid  back  with  a  continued  weak- 
ing  in  price  to  the  point  that  fowls  went 
as  low  as  25c  on  the  10th.  There  was 
practically  no  buying,  the  market  was  so 
well  supplied  with  stock.  Everything 
was  in  ll.e  buyer’s  favor. 

In  general  the  express  market  slid 
down  on  a  parity  with  the  freight  mar¬ 
ket.  Apparently  the  low  point  of  the 
week  has  passed  for  as  we  go  to  press, 
fancy  fo\Hs,  whether  leghorn  or  colored 
are  worth  26c.  Few,  if  any,  express 
chickens  are  arriving.  What  chickens 
are  coming  and  are  real  fancy  are  worth 
30c.  Most  arrivals  are  average  run  and 
such  are  bringing  only  26  to  28c.  A  few 
spring  broilers  are  being  shipped  and 
these  worth  about  50c.  Nearby  ducks 
in  general  are  worth  anywhere  from  30 
to  32c,  while  geese  are  bringing  25c. 
Domestic  rabbits  are  quoted  anywhere 
from  35  to  37c.  It  is  well  to  watch  the 
radio  reports  on  these  commodities  be¬ 
cause  they  are  changing  so  rapidly  that 
one  day  means  a  whole  lot. 

POTATO  PRICES  OFF 

The  potato  market  did  just  what  we 
said  it  w'ould  undoubtedly  do.  It  turned 
weaker  just  as  soon  as  the  effects  of 
the  storm  w'ere  over.  Prices  are  now 
back  to  $2.15  per  150-poiind  sack  on 
States.  The  reason  for  this  price  reces¬ 
sion  is  because  so  many  potatoes  were 
offered  following  the  storm  that  dealers 
had  their  own  way  about  making  prices. 
On  top  of  that  a  number  of  the  arrivals 
from  up  state  contained  potatoes  of  very 
poor  quality  due  to  rot  and  freezing. 
When  these  are  put  along  side  the  fancy 
potatoes  that  Maine  gro'vvers  are  send¬ 
ing  in,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  much. of 
anything  for  them. 

BEAN  MARKET  STEADY 

Although  there  is  little  activity  In  the 
bean  market,  nevertheless  the  tone  con¬ 
tinues  steady.  Peas  are  about  the  same 
as  last  \veek  at  $7.25  for  choice  marks, 
$7  representing  the  value  on  average 
run.  Red  kidneys  are  worth  anywhere 
from  $10.25  to  $10.75  while  White  kid¬ 
neys  hold  about  the  same  price  around 
$9.50.  Harrows,  too,  are  holding  their 
own  at  $9  to  $10.25.  New  York  has 
been  having  some  real  spring  like 
weather  during  the  meek  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary  14th  and  this  was  not  conducive 
to  consumption  of  bean  soup. 

WHEAT  PRICES  OFF 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  grain 
market  during  the  past  week  was  the 
rather  precipitous  drop  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  The  Chicago  prices  on  wheat  for 
May  delivery  showed  a  decline  of  23c 
from  the  season’s  top.  Corn  and  oats 
also  weakened  in  sympathy  with  the 
break  in  wheat.  This  of  course,  is  in 
wheat  futures. 

Cash  Grain  Prices 

Cash  grain  prices  have  not  suffered 
as  much  as  futures.  Cash  prices  in  New 
York  City  F.O.B.,  are  as  follows: 
WHEAT,  No.  2  hard  winter,  $1.95)4 
No.  2  red,  $2.04)4;  No.  2  mixed  durum, 
$1.97)4.  CORN,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.42; 
No.  2  mixed,  $1.41)4.  OATS,  Fancy 


white  clipped,  69  to  71c;  ordinary  whitd 
clipped,  65  to  67c;  No.  2,  65c.  RYE- 
$1.65^. 

The  Local  Buffalo  Market 

Buffalo  prices  are  announced  as  fol^ 
lows  by  the  New  York  State  Departi 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  as  of  Febi 
ruary  7th:  No.  2  white  oats,  63^c;  No. 
3  white  oats,  62j4c;  ground  oats,  $43.25 
a  ton;  spring  wheat  bran  $30  per  ton^ 
wheat  bran  $34;  standard  middlings$34j 
soft  wheat  middlings  $40;  flour  mid¬ 
dlings  $40;  red  dog  flour  $43;  white 
hominy  $48.50;  yellow  hominy  $48;  corn 
meal  $48.50;  gluten  feed  $39.65;  gluten 
meal  $49.75;  35%  cottonseed  meal  $40; 
41%  cottonseed  meal  $43;  43%  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  $45;  34%  old  process  oil  meal 
$45. 

HAY  MARKET  HIGHER 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  receipts  have 
not  been  quite  as  heavy  during  the  past 
few  days,  the  hay  market  took  an  up¬ 
ward  turn  with  the  result  that  No  1 
timothy  is  worth  as  much  as  $28  in 
large  bales,  while  the  top  figure  for  No. 
2  is  $26.j  The  demand  is  good  on  these 
top  grades.  At  the, best  however,  the 
market  can  only  be  said  to  be  fairly 
steady  for  a  few  additional  cars  may 
cause  an  easier  tone.  Second  cutting 
alfalfa  is  worth  from  $30  to  $31.  for  No. 
1  and  $25  to  $26  for  No.  2.  These  prices 
are  delivered  in  New  York  City. 

Color  Your  Butter 

"Dandelion  Butter  Color’*  Gives  That 

Golden  June  Shade  which 

Brinirs  Too  Prices 

Before  churning 
add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  t  o  each 
gallon  o  f  cream 
and  out  ot  yovir. 
chum  comes  butter 
of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color*’  la 
purely  vegetablau 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and 
National  food  laws.  Used  for  50  years  by 
all  large  creameries.  Doesn’t  color  butter¬ 
milk.  Tasteless.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
35  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Writa 
for  free  sample  bottle. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt, 

,  iL 

r''  |D  5txper- Quality 
CillUs  Broken! 


In  5  lb.  Lots  or  Moro 
BEAN  or  GROUND 
DELIVERED  FREE 
Within  300  Miles 

Try  it  for  a  real  treat.  Its  price  is  low  con¬ 
sidering  its  rare  richness  and  superb  cup 
quality.  Composed  of  small  and  broken 
beans  of  extra  selected,  high  grade  coifees. 

SHIPPED  DAY  OF  ROASTING 
Direct  from  Wholesale  Headquarters 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Check,  Cash  or  Money  Order  or  Pay 
Postman  on  receipt  of  coffee 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

235-9  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

Established  85  Years 


62  PcSchool  Outfit 


GIVEN 


Outfit  consists  of  larg* 
metal  trimmed  School 
Case,  painting  set 
Wax  Crayons,  Nail 
Puzzle,  Ring  Puzzle. 
Uagnet,  Rubber  Rail, 
Composition  Book, 
Writing  Tablet.,  I 
Pencils,  Pencil  clip. 
Penholder.  6  Pens. 
Chamois  Penwiper, 
Ruler,  Ink  and  Pencil 
_  Eraser,  Ink  Essence 

for  1  pint  Ink,  6  Blotters,  Paper  clip.  Package  of  Rubber 
Bands,  30 Transfer  Pictures.  Outfit  is  yours  FREE,  POST¬ 
PAID  for  selling  25  pkgs.  fancy  Post  Cards  at  10c.  IT’S 
EASY— Order  today.  SPECIAL  PRIZE  for  promptness. 

SUN  MFC.  CO.  OEPT.461  CHICAGO 


MILK  GOATS  $25.  Trained  pet  drieer  $15.  BeagI# 
rabbit  hound  $10.  Sliep.  $15.  Coon-dog  $25.  LLOYD 
GOLDSBOROUGH,  Mohonton,  Pa. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  FOR  SALE— 
Service  boar,  bred  sows,  gilts  and  young  pins, 
either  sex.  ARTHUR  E.  BROWN,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  -  CHINAS,  Berk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  mated  not  akia,  fared 
sows,  serviceable  boars.  Collies  and  Beagles.  P3 
HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


%92 


Sow 


SPECIAL 

$1.25  worth  for  $1.00 
$2.50  "  “  $2.00 

$4.00  "  “  $3.00 

$7.00  ••  “  $5.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk). 
The  brand  of  a  house  established  in 
1858.  Have  produced  wonderful  re¬ 
sults.  We  have  made  hosts  of  new 
friends  yearly.  K  &  W  Seeds  are 
dependable,  handy,  just  what  you 
want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS, elc., 

write  for  your  FREE  copy  of  our 
profusely  illustrated  catalog  No.  325. 
KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
Portland.  Maine 


CRIB 


Otir  “Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop”  Is 
the  best  all-around  Corn  —  a  jTcat 
silage  Com  that  also  husks  out  well. 
Matures  well  to  the  North.  Also 
“White  Cap  Yellow  Dent’’  and  ether 
tplendld  varieties. 

Write  today  for  free  Samples  and 
eomplete  Catalog  of  all  Farm  Seeds. 
HoDfman’s  Seeds  Pay! 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  60-F.  Landisviile,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


rOR  SALE 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 


2  Roan  Registered  Belgian  Stallions.  One 
Is  6  years  old,  2nd  prize  winner  New  York 
State  Fair.  Dam  3  times  grand  Champion 
over  all  breeds.  One  a  4  year  old.  Sine 
of  both  Grand  Champion  Chicago  Horse 
Show.  Well  broke.  Boy  can  handle  in 
harness  or  service.  No  use  for  them. 
Priced  to  sell.  Retiring  from  all  farm 
operations. 

Spot  Farm,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

J,  C.  Reagan,  Prop.  ____ 


'eerlesa  Prices  drop 
rE  PAY  ALL 
hiality  the  same, 
or  our  104-pafco  Peerless 
£  Fence,  Barb  Wire,  Steel 
Loofingr  and  Paints  1  Just  out. 

[>dsy.  Save  money.  _ 

EERLFSS  v;}r?E  &  FENCE  C0.,’T>ept.3OO£C!eve:and,  Ohio 


Add  $6  Fxoa 
PxTTssn&au 


Send  for  B«o«a« 
tioaal-offorl  ttHk 
18  to  40  conr«  an  hour— aaay.  CokIb 
Dothintr  to  Install.  Easy  to  «!«&&» 
tb«  bumae  way— easy  oo 
«>tha  COW0.  30  D^ys  Trial— 
10  Tear  GnaraDtee— CasSi 
or  Easy  Term8*«a  year  to 
pay.  Write  ior  FREE 
BOOK,  ^*H  ow  to  Judjra 
Mlikers*’.  Get  yoore  nowl 


Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.  Pox  G07  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


»r*U  Grow  more  fruit.  Increase  your  income.  Im- 

1  IVCilja  prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
-  catalogue.  Mitchell's  Wursery,  Beverly,  0. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 
We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
bulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
•type.  Prices  axe  for  quick  sale.  Write 
for  list. 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


155—Pigs  For  Sale— 155 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
aross,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5  each;  8  weeks  old,  $5.50 
each.  Also  35  Pure  Bred  Berkshire  sows  or  boars,  7  weeks 
•Id,  $7  each.  These  are  all  healthy  pigs  and  good  tir.ed. 
Will  ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  0.  D.  on  your 
•pproval.  No  charge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  207  Washington  St.,  Wohnrn,Mass. 
100 — Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale — 100 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Chester 
and  Beifkshire  Cross  pigs  6  to  7  v.-eeks  old, 
$5  each;  and  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $.5.50  each. 
All  large  growthy  pigs.  No  charge  for 
crating.  I  guarantee  safe  deliverj'.  All 
pigs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

WALTER  LUX 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
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New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Cooperative  Conference  Held  in  'Trenton 


The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  on  Co- 
oi)eration  in  New  Jersey  was  held  on 
February  K)  and  ii  in  Trenton  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference  was  not  to  evolve  any  definite 
program.  It  was  called  more  to  verify  in 
tlie  minds  of  the  officials  and  directors  of 
various  cooperative  groups  whether  or  not 
they  are  headed  in  the  right  direction  in 
their  cooperative  efforts  and  principles. 

On  Tuesday,  Dr.  E.  G.  Nourse  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Economists  led  the 
discussion  by  reading  a  most  excellent 
paper  on  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  cooperation. 

Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  C.  L.  Christensen 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economists,  held  the  dose  attention  of 
the  conference  with  a  most  interesting  il¬ 
lustrated  talk  on  “How  Danish  Fanners 
Farm  and  Cooperate.” 

Wednesday  morning  “Merchandising 
Methods”  was  tlie  chief  topic  of  discussion. 
The  principal  speakers  were  J.  A.  Coulter 
of  die  Dair3'men’s  League,  ]Mr.  AI.  Sonder- 
gaard  of  tlie  Minnesota  Cooperative  Dairy 
Association  and  !Mr.  T.  E.  Baum,  who  is 
chief  purchasing  agent  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  stores.  H.  E.  Babcock  led  the 
discussion  on  “The  Field  for  Cooperative 
Purchasing  Associations.” 

On  Wednesday  evening,  M.  C  Burritt 
of  Hilton,  Monroe  Countj%  N.  Y.,  led  the 
discussion  on  the  educational  background 
essential  for  the  operation  of  cooperative 
associations.  Mr,  F.  B.  Bomberger  of 
Maryland  State  was  also  called  upon  in 
this  discussion. 

Conferences  of  this  kind  are  most  Im¬ 
portant  in  the  development  of  farmers  co¬ 
operative  societies  and  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  excellent  work  in 
bringing  the  representatives  of  the  varioiis 
cooperatives  together  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has.  Much  credit  for  the  excel- 
lentAJrganization  of  the  conference  is  due 
to  Mr.  A.  L.  Clark,  Chief  of  tlie  Bureau 
of  Markets. 

The  conference  was  not  solely  for  men 
prominent  in  various  cooperatives  in  other 
states.  It  had  its  local  benefits  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Jersey  farmers  were  present  who 
are  officered  of  or  interested  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey'  Cooperative  Associations. 


Additional  Sidelights  on  Far¬ 
mers’  Week  at  Harrisburg 

Oliver  D.  Schock 

There  were  eighteen  farmer  organ¬ 
izations  represented  at  Annual 
Farmers’xWeek  at  Harrisburg,  from  the 
State  Council  of  Agricultural  Associa¬ 
tion  to  the  Vocational  Boy’s  meeting. 

*  *  * 

The  electric  farm  was  a  big  feature.  It 
was  really  an  ultra-modern  farm.  The 
electric  power  exhibit  was  staged 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  _  Giant 
Power  Survey,  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  and  the  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Association.  It  was  a  wonderful  dis- 
plaj'  and  attracted  a  large  crowd. 

♦ 

Seed  dealers  and  farmers  got  together 
during  the  week  and  discussed  the  seed 
.situation,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  better  working  plan  under 
the  seed  laiv. 

*  Jk  ♦ 

Announcement  of  the  tobacco  awards 
were  made  as  follows:  Lock  Haven 
growers  took  eight  of  the  honor  places 
out  of  the  thirty'.  The  awards  follow: 

Seedleaf  Wrapper — First,  J.  H.  Hos- 
tetter,  Millersville;  second,  Janies  B. 
Adair,  Lancaster,  No.  1;  third,  S.  N. 
Root,  Landisville. 

Seedleaf  Binder — First,  Allen  5.  Hof- 
fer,  Manheim,  No.  1;  second,  J.  B.  Bru¬ 
baker,  Mount  Joy;  third,  J.  U.  Hostet- 
ter,  Millersville. 

Seedleaf  Filler — First,  J.  E.  Hocken- 
berg,  Elizabethtown;  second,  C.  S.  New¬ 


comer,  Moimt  Joy;  third,  J.  E.  Garber, 
Mount  Joy. 

Havana  Wrappers — First  R.  T.  Mill¬ 
er,  Lock  Haven;  second  Flayes  Dorey% 
Lock  Haven;  third,  Benjamin  M.  Baird, 
Lock  Haven. 

Havana  Binders — First,  S.  C.  Ramm, 
Lock  Haven;  second,  David  Baird, 

I  Lock  Haven;  third,  Benjamin  Meeker, 
Tioga. 

Havana  Filler — First,  Benjamin  M. 
Baird,  Lock  Haven;  second,  David 
Baird,  Lock  Haven;  third,  William 
Ramin,  Lock  Haven. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Best  county  or  association  collective 
exhibit  of  honey,  wax  and  honey  pro¬ 
ducts  went  to  Cumberland  County  Bee¬ 
keepers  Association,  P.  M.  Beam,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Carlisle;  second,  Ly¬ 
coming  County  Beekeepers  Association, 
P.  A.  McGowan,  secretary-treasurer, 
Williamsport;  third,  Allegheny  County 
Beekeepers  Association,  A.  T.  Keil,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Mars. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Officers  elected  by  the  Wool  Grow'- 
ers’  Association  were:  R.  L.  Munce, 
Washington  county,  president,  and  W. 
B.  Connell,  sheep  extension  specialist, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  secretary. 

Organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  was  perfected  by  the 
Jersey  breeders.  Officers  elected  were: 
W.  F.  Schrum,  J-eannette,  president: 
Harry  Hayward,  Devon,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  C.  A.  Fox,  Pocopson,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  termed  the  “Apple  Scab  Ses¬ 
sion”  and  the  entire  time  was  devoted 
to  that  subject.  The  necessity  for  con¬ 
stant  spraying  -  w'as  emphasized  again 
and  again  but  the  various  speakers  point¬ 
ed  oirt  that  it  must  be  done  at  exactly' 
the  right  time  if  the  full  value  of  the 
work  is  to  be  realized. 

Sharp  differences  of  opinion  arose 
among  tlie  members  in  regards  to  spray'- 
ing  and  dusting.  The  latter  method  has 
proven  successful  at  the  State  College 
Experiment  stations  but  a  number  of 
speakers  who  made  informal  talks  said 
they  had  found  it  unsatisfactory  in  their 
regions.  ^ 

Poland  China  breeders  have  formed 
a  State  organization,  electing  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers:  President,  C.  A.  Stark, 
Vanderbilt;  vice-president,  R,  E.  Bower- 
sox,  McClure;  secretary,  C  Lee  Rum- 
berger,  Uniontown,  and  treasurer,  D.  II. 
Stucklin,  Mifflinburg.  An  additional  man 
elected  to  make  a  board  of  five  directors 
counting  the  four  officers,  was  Charles 
Sheffer,  York. 

The  Chester  White  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  elected  R.  L.  Munce,  Cannons- 
burg,  president,  and  secretary-treasur¬ 
er,  M.  E.  Knouse,  Biglersville. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Officers  elected  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Berkshire 
Breeders’  Association  are:  President, 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche,  Merion;  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  W.  F.  Rischel,  Center  Hall;  secre- 
tary'-treasurer,  S.  P.  Winslow,  Brook- 
ville,  and  directors.  Dr.  E.  S.  Deubler, 
Flanover;  H.  C.  Brinton,  Hanover^  and 
George  A.  Neff,  Doylestown.  The 
Berkshire  breeders,  who  won  fame  this 
year  for  winning  high  honors  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Livestock  Show  at  Chicago, 
decided  at  their  meeting  to  exhibit  a  car¬ 
load  of  Berkshjre  swine  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Show  again  this  coming  fall.  It 
was  also  decided  to  continue  the  ton- 
litter  work. 

The  Pennsy'lVania  Duroc  Jersey 
Breeders’  Association  elected  F/rank 
McCrea,  Blairsville,  president;  A.  S. 
Frommeyer,  Chambersburg,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  H.  G.  Niesley,  State  College,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  W.  H.  Mertz,  Northumber¬ 
land,  treasurer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

One  of  the  important  developments 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Breeders’  and  Dairymen’s  Association 
was  the  -action  of  the  dairy'men  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  separate 
organization,  the  Pennsy'lvania  Dairy'- 
men’s  Association.  The  temporary  offi¬ 
cers  elected  were  A.  A.  Borland,  State 
College,  president,  and  Robert  Brinton, 
Chester  county,  secretary. 
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IN-DE-STRnC-TO 

-^rALSVA 


WB  build  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Ross  Metal 
is  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-page  unbiased,  most  practical 
and  helpful  silo  booldet  ever  written. 
FREE  if  you  ask  for  “Users’  Own 
Words’’— No.  41 

We  have  a  wonderful  proposi¬ 
tion  for  dealers  and  a£enia. 

E.w.ROSssa^^yyusco. 

Established  1850 
41  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Pine-Camphor  Vapor  Fumes 
Prevents  Colds  Pneumonia 

New  booklet  treats  how  to  prepare  plnc-campbor  rapor 
fumes  In  yijur  home  that  prevent  and  relieve  colds,  which 
develop  into  pneumonix  These  searching  vapor  fumes  kill 
the  germs,  relieves  those  who  have  colds,  and  prevents  the 
spread  of  colds  to  other  persons  in  the  home.  With  these 
searching  vapor  Xumes  and  home  remedies,  you  can  keep 
your  home  free  of  grippe-colds  when  there  are  epidemics. 
Booklet  sells  or  advises  no  medicine,  only  instructs  what 
to  buy  at  your  home  store  and  how  to  prepare  home 
remedies  at  little  cosL  Helps  every  purchaser  of  this 
booklet  to  prevent  sickness  in  the  liome.  Wien  colds  held 
on  that  do  not  yield  to  medicine,  these  searching  vapor 
fumes  will  destroy  the  germs  and  relieve  diseases  brought 
on  by  colds,  and  aid  you  to  health. 

Booklet  treats  on  hygiene,  how  to  use  Water  for  con¬ 
stipation,  and  contains  valuable  recipes;  some  worth  mori 
than  the  price  of  booklet.  These  home  remedies  are  safe, 
and  will  bring  health  into  your  home.  You  should  hava 
this  booklet.  Sent  postpaid  fw  $1.  Satisfaction  « 
money  returned. 

Pine  Home  Treatment  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


WANTED! 

A.  A. 

Salesmen 

In  New  Jersey 

U7E  have  found  that  the  read- 
”  ers  of  A.  A.  make  the  best 
salesman  for  us.  If  you  are  so 
situated  that  you  can  leave  the 
farm  and  want  steady  employ¬ 
ment  and  earn  good  money, 
write  us  a  letter  and  state  just 
what  experience  you  have  had 
in  selling. 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY 

461  Fourth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 


IS  THE  BEST  VALUE 
,  „  EVER  OFFERED 

I  The  watch  is  small — thin — newest  shape. 

_ _  The  case  is  platinum  effect  —  juaran- 

teed  za  yrs.,  and  has  a  jeweled  movement  guar¬ 
anteed  10  years.  Has  Sapphire  Crown,  ribbon  bracelet 
and  fancy  clasp.  »We  give  this  Watch  and  beautiful 
stone  cluster  Ring,  also  many  other  wonderful  gifts 
for  introducing  our  finest,  assorted  perfumes  at  loc 
a  bottle.  Large  assortment  makes  it  easy.  Send  no 
money— Write  for  20  bottles  assorted  perfume  and 
largellstofgirteshowlnghoweasy  itis  to  get  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Wavch  and  Ring  and  other  wondc'''"!  gifts  free. 
BELL  PERFUME  CO.,  Dept.  D- ICO  Chicago 


B0W  LEGS  & 


CORHfCTCD  BV  USE  OF  THE  MOePlS  INVISIBLt. 
LIMB  STOAIGHTtNLB  fOR  MEN  .>W0MEN  AND 
children- WORN  WITH  COMFORT  EITHER  PA' 
OR  NIQHT  OR  BOTH 01-’  IS  ENTIRELY  INVISIBLE 
SEND  TEN  CENTS  COIN  OR  STAMPS  FOR  ACTUAL 
PHCmDaRAPHS.SENTIN  plain  WRAPPEKLa 
.MORRIS  OKTHOPtOIC  INSTITUTE 
3  2  Stack  bldc  Los  Angeles;  Cal. 


MEN’S  SHIRTS 

Latest  patterns  In  Silk  and  Cotton,  direct  from 
factiirer  at  Wiole.sale  prices.  Send  for  newest  designs 

PIOWEER  SHIRT  CO.,  89-C,  Fifth  Avenue,  M.  Y.  Clg- 

RAISE  TOY  DOGS  FOR  US  _ 

We  supply  breeders  and  pay  $35  to  J**®/®! 
each  puppy  you  raise.  Send  $1  for  <wb 
manu^,  contracts.  FISHER  BROS, 
Rusk  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wla. 
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What  Readers  Want  to  Know 

Questions  About  Crops  and  Livestock 


I’ve  been  told  my  hoga  need  a  mineral 
mixture.  How  is  this  made  upi 

OLKS  have  different  opinions  about 
mineral  mixtures.  Some  believe  that 
wood  ashes  are  sufficient  while  others 
are  satisfied  with  a  box  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  Other  breeders  mix  ashes, 
ground  limestone,  and  a  little  sulphur 
and  copperas.  We  think  this  is  the  best 
plan.  The  mineral  mixture  should  con¬ 
tain  the  foregoing,  a  little  acid  phosphate 
to  supply  phosphoros  and  salt.  Ten 
ed  is  usually  mixed  up  with  the  excep- 
parts  of  each  of  the  Ingredients  mention- 
tion  of  salt  where  only  one  part  is  used. 


Potatoes  as  a  Sheep  Feed 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  potatoes  are 
good  to  feed  to  sheep.  Are  they  good*  to 
feed  to  ewes  that  are  about  to  lamb? — 

;B.  B.,  Marjdand. 

We  referred  this  question  to  Mark 
J.  Smith,  who  is  so  well  knot  to  the 
readers  of  American  Agriculturist 
as  the  sheep  man.  Mr.  Smith  says  that 
potatoes  are  considered  a  source  of  suc¬ 
culence  for  sheep  of  secondary  value 
compared  with  the  regular  root  crops 
used  in  stock  feeding.  Succulence  for 
sheep  that  are  on  a  dry  feed  is  very 
desirable. 

Potatoes  cut  up  and  fed  help  out  to 
a  considerable  extent.  However,  when 
they  are  fed  in  too  large  quantities  they 
will  cause  scouring.  Therefore  some 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  feeder  will 
be  required.  This  applies  to  in-lamb 
ewes  as  well  as  other  sheep. 


Test  Your  Seed  Corn 

During  the  past  winter  I  have  read  a 
great  deal  about  soft  corn.  I  am  getting 
a  little  worried  about  my  seed.  I  have 
it  stored  over  the  wagon  house. — R.  O.  W., 
New  York. 

If  you  are  worried  about  your  seed 
corn  the  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
test  it.  Under  separate  cover  w’e  are 
sending  you  a  bulletin,  additional  copies 
of  which  can  be  procured  from  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  on 
how  to  test  corn  by  the  rag  doll  method. 
This  method  is  as  simple  as  anything 
can  be.  It  is  the  wise  farmer  who  is 
going  to  test  his  seed  corn.  Last  fall 
corn  did  not  mature  well  and  a  lot  of  it 
yas  stHl  soft. 

Seed  corn  that  has  too  mucli  moisture 
in  it  and  is  exposed  to  freezing  and 
thawing  is  too  risky  seed  to  depend 
upon.  There  is  no  danger  in  getting 
seed  corn  to  dry  to  grow.  The  great 
danger  with  seed  corn  is  too  much 
moisture.  When  corn  is  thoroughly  dry 
there  is  no  danger  of  low  temperatures 
injuring  it. 

In  testing  your  seed  do  not  be  sati.s- 
ficd  with  testing  one  or  tw’o  cat's  in  a 
bushel,  test  every  ear. 


Gretting  Rid  of  Wirewonns 

We  have  been  reading  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  some  time  and  wou.d 
nke  to  know  if  there  is  anything  we  can 
00  to  rid  our  farm  of  wire  worms?  Is  there 
«ny  chemical  which  will  destroy  them? 

— J.  P.,  New  York. 

AREFUL  experiments  have  shown 
that  substances  like  ashes,  kainit,  and 
•^jt  applied  to  the  soil  in  quantities  that 
^dl  not  injure  the  ground  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  crops  have  no  appreciable  effect 
®n  wireworms.  Neither  has  any  sub¬ 
stance  yet  been  found  witli  which  seed 
®iky  be  treated  and  protected  from  the 
t'Jireworms  with  any  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency. 

On  small  areas,  such  as  the  home 
^rdens,  it  may  pay  to  set  baits  for 
c  wirewonns.  To  obtain  the  best 

^suited  with  baits  the  land  should  be 
Pt  from  weed  growth  in  the  autumn 
®iid  the^  baits  should  be  applied  in  the 
spring,  latter  part  of  April  or  first 


of  May.  The  mid-summer  use  of  bait  is 
usually  not  successful. 

Pieces  of  potatoes  cot  oo  one  sur¬ 
face  are  attractive.  They  should  be 
buried  in  the  soil  three  or  four  inches 
deep  at  intervals  of  about  ten  feet  apart 
throughout  the  field.  A  piece  of  wire 
stuck  in  each  potato  and  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ject  above  the  soil  two  inches,  will  serve 
to  show  where  each  bait  is,  especially  if 
the  end  of  the  projecting  wire  is  painted 
white.  In  about  one  week  the  baits 
should  be  removed  and  dropped  in  boiling 
water  In  order  to  kill  the  wirev.’orms.  The 
same  pieces  of  fresh  pieces  of  potatoes 
may  be  set  again  and  again  removed  in 
about  a  week.  Further  baiting  during 
the-  season  is  probably  useless. 

Wheat  shorts  or  rice  bran  are  also 

used  as  baits.  The  cereal  is  roasted 
brown  in  pans  over  a  fire.  When  suffi¬ 
ciently  browned  the  bran  Is  moistened 
and  made  into  small  balls.  These  balls 
are  then  buried  in  rows  about  ten  feet 
apart  cadi  way  in  holes  made  with  a 

hoe.  They  are  left  for  about  a  week 

when  they  should  be  examined  and  the 
wireworms  removed  and  killed.  They  may 
be  reset  for  a  second  time. 

Crop  Rotation  Most  Effective 

In  the  case  of  crops  grown  on  a 

large  scale  such  as  potatoes,  wheat,  and 
corn,  some  crop  not  subjected  to  attack 
like  clover,  field  peas,  buckwheat  or  flax 
should  be  grown,  if  at  all  practicable,  on 
sodland  the  first  year  at  least. 

When  sodland  is  intended  for  corn 
the  following  year  it  should  be  plowed 
in  July  after  the  hay  crop  is  removed 
and  deeply  cultivated  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  summer.  Early  plowing 
and  summer  fallowing  with  occasional 
deep  disking  to  keep  down  weeds  and  to 
kill  the  newly  transformed)  pupae  will 
probably  succeed  best  in  controlling 
wireworms. 

There  is  no  summary  method  of  rid¬ 
ing  a  farm  of  wireworms  for  these  insects 
come  and  go  although  if  no  remedial 
measures  are  taken  against  them  they 
may  exist  fairly  constantly  and  cause 
more  or  less  injury  every  year.  This  is 
especially  likely  to  be  the  case  when 
meadows  are  allowed  to  stand  in  grass 
for  several  successive  years.  Therefore, 
a  three  or  four-year  rotation  is  of  prime 
importance  in  controlling  and  preventing 
serious  injury  by  wireworms.  In  fact 
a  rotation  system  of  growing  farm  crops 
is  the  only  effective  method  of  keeping 
wireworms  under  control  on  a  large 
acreage. 


Measuring  a  Log 

A  man  sells  lumber,  and  the  contract 
says  it  is  to  be  measured  at  stump  log 
measure.  Will  you  tell  me  the  contents  of 
a  log  the  diameter  at  the  top  is  26  inches 
at  butt  30  inches.  Length  of  log  is  18  feet. 
How  many  feet  of  lumber  would  the  seller 
have. — A.  G.,  New  York. 

There  are  two  log  rules,  the  Scribner, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  United 
States  Forestry  Service  as  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  for  all  sizes  of  logs  and  the  Doyle 
scale  which  is  accurate  for  logs  above 
25  inches  but  not  as  fair  a  measure  for 
smaller  logs. 

In  either  scale  the  measurement  at  the 
small  end  only  is  considered  and  this 
measure  is  exclusive  of  work. 

Log  18  feet  long — small  end  26  inches 
Scribner  Scale — 562  board  feet. 

Log  18  feet  long — small  end  26  inches 
Doyle  Scale — 544  board  feet. 


Cure  for  Horse  in  Heat 

Question:  I  got  a  horse  that  is  ten  years 
old.  She  is  in  good  condition.  She  is  in 
heat  all  of  the  time.  What  can  I  do  for  it? 
Please  give  me  advice  if  you  can. — D.  V.  P., 
New  York. 

E  suggest  that  you  procure  one 
pound  of  Potassium  Nitrate,  and 
give  animal,  one  teaspoonful  in  feed, 
once  a  day.  This  most  likely  will  over¬ 
come  the  condition. 


Send  for  our  big,  interesting  catalog 
and  complete  information — TODAY! 


UNADILLA  SU-O  CO. 

BoxB  Unadma,N.Y. 


Because  of  its  patented  Improved  features  and  dura^ 
bility  the  Unadilla  Silo  outsells  any  2  other  silos  in 
the  east  and  is  used  on  the  finest  estates  and  dairy 
farms. 

The  door  fasteners  form  a  permanent  safety  ladder," 
convenient  and  secure.  Hoops  are  easily  adjusted 
from  it.  No  more  dangerous  adjusting  from  easy 
clipping  ladders.  ^ 

Its  air  tight,  water  tight  doors  that  cannot  stick  or  freeze  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  giving  continuous  opening  at  the 
level  of  the  silage!  No  more  back  breaking  work  pitching  silage 
out  over  your  head.  You  simply  push  it  out. 


Attractive  Discounts! 

We  offer  liberal  discounts  for  cash  and  early  orders.  Our 
easy  payment  plan  makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  have 
a  good  silo! 


$^^95  Champioii  $/>*|95 
BeUc  City  ,41“" 
140  Egg  Incubator  aso  Egg 

80  Egslncubator$tl.95;  Hot  Water,  Cop* 
per  Tank.  Seif-Regrulated.  S5.9S  buys  80- 
C«ilck;$7.95  140-Chick;  $9.95  aSO-Chick 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  $1.95:Ordcr  both 

140  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $19.35 
230  Size  Incubatorand  Brooder,  $2S.9S 
•0  Size  Ineuiiater  and  Brooder,  $15.95 


Express  Prepaid 

B.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 
Low  P^ccs  on  Coal  and  Oil  Can¬ 
opy  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
•^HatchlngFact^^-*' Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City  Incubstor  Co.  box  147  RacIndjWls. 


L.  N.  Jforter  8  Master  AcliieTemeiit  of  3  U  yean 
cr*^Ience.  Get  blRser  hatches  and 
chicks  with  S0FT“M0IST”  HEAT 
matlc  Control  of  Heat,  Moisture  and 
tion.  Center  Lamp-Equal  Heat,  Eggs 
Semi-automatic.  Onefilling  of  lamp  for 
Hatch.  F REE  Incubator Picturebook 
comparisons  and  special  circular  explaining 


“Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shell?' 

These  Poultry  helps,  sent  Free  and  Postpaid.  Write  today. 

PORTER  INCUBATOR  CO.2405  Puler  Are.  Blur, Neb. 


ROYSTER’S 


FISH  MEAL 


FOR 

Hogs,  Poultry,  Cattle 


PROTEIN  .  58%. 

FAT .  4% 


FIBER  (MAX.) .  2% 

BONE  PHOS.  LIME  15% 
For  Booklet  and  Prices  Write 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


77iv  waif  to  when  prices 
are  up  and  lonealihq  ruqged 
poulitu  isihoroudhiu  explained 
^Jn  (S^arkiS^olIard  G> 

~  y  or  Bust  1925 
^  yearBoon 

_  oVow  its  sugdestiona 
study  the  morilhly  hints 
tOrite  for  your  copy  to-day 
~*ark.<^^oIlard<s> 

gg  jHERTEL  /tVE. BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


Barn  Equipment  For  Sale 

Seven  Calf  Pens  Five  Box  Stalls 
Two  Stallion  Stalls,  nearly  new 

One-half  price.  Retiring  from  all  farm  operations, 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 


GRANGERS  PURPOSE  GRIT// 

WILL  MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY  MORE  EGGS  / 

Wit  Is  sharp  and  clean,  and  absolutely  the  best  substance  that  can  he  procured  for  grinding  / 
the  chicken  s  food  in  the  gizzard,  and  thus  aiding  digestion,  and  it  la  so  while  that  y 
there  is  no  waste,  as  the  chicken  finds  and  gets  It  alL  y  GranFSTS 

NO  NEED  FOR  OYSTER  SHELLS  -  '*iif  r*  ® 

HGRAXGEUS  triple  purpose  grit  is  superior  as  a  shell-maker.  It  produces  /  Mfg.  to. 
uniformly  hard  shells  that  will  not  break  easily,  and  docs  away  with  any  /  n, 
need  of  oyster-shell,  magnesium,  or  any  other  such  materials  fed  for  y  Please  send  me  Free 
shell-making.  /  sample  of  GRA.\GERS 

Y  BALANCES  THE  RATION— INSURES  DIGESTION  ✓  ^  dealer’s  name 

GRA.N'GERS  TRIPLE  PURPOSE  GRIT  has  a  definite  mineral  content  y 
of  Sulphur,  Carbohydrates,  etc.,  which  gives  the  proper  balance  y  Name 
to  the  food  required  by  both  chicks  and  adult  birds  to  keep  them  r  ' 

In  good  health,  and  enable  the  chickens  to  produce  the  best  eggs  /  . >• 

and  more  of  them.  y 

GRANGERS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1002,  Hartford,  Cone.  /  ^  . . * 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  ~  /  Address  . . . 


American  Agriculturist,  February  21.  loj? 


because  you  should  know  about  the  high  quality  and  extra-profit  producing 
_  ability  of  Rosemont  Chicks  before  you  order  anywhere.  These  Rosemont 
^  Distinctive  Chicks  ,  from  Qualified  Breeding  Flocks  will  bring  you  the  blood 
Of  some  of  the  finest  business  birds  in  the  famous  New  Jersey  section,  where  poultry 
pays  big  because  the  stock  is  superior.  Yet  Rosemont  Chicks  are  not  expensive! 

Booking  Advance  Orders  NOW — Hatches  Weekly 

Write  today  for  the  beautiful  catalog  with  24-inch  cut  of  big  poultry  plant.  FREE. 
Then  file  your  order  for  Distinctive  Chicks  to  be  delivered  when  you  want  them. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

DRAWER  14,  ROSEMONT,  HUNTERDON  CO.,  NEW  JERSEY 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association  


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  prodoced  from  flocks  culled  and  banded  by 
«perts  appointed  by  Ohio  State 

White,  ^own  and  Buff  Leghorns  "  —  $  700.  .  13.00  38.00  62.00  120.00 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  nnn  umnn 

Black  Minorca*.  S.  G.  and  R.C.  Reds...  8.00  15.TO  43.^  72.M 

White  Wyandottes . . .  16.W  47.W 

Jumbo  Brahmas . II  OOJI.OO  ,61.00  100.00  190.00 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  (not  accredited)  100  —  $12.00  straight.  ^  - 

lOO^  Live  Delivery.  Postpaid  to  your  door.  Express  charges  collect  L^anaaa. 
Send  remittance  with  order.  Circular  Free.  *nuin 'ti  c  a 

THE  EAGLE  WEST  HATCHERY  Bept.  17  UPPER  SAHDOJKY  OHIO.  U  S.  H- 


100%llTe  .trriral  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  on  25 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  .  $3.50 

S.  &  R.  C.  Beds,  Barred  &r  White  Bocks  . .  4.00 

Wliite  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25 

Partridge  Bocks  . .  4.50 


SO  100  500 

$6.75  $13.00  $60.00 

7.75  15.00  70.00 

g.25  16.00  75.00 

8.75  17.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks.  12c.  Straight.  Eggs  for  hatching,  one-half  price  of  Chicks.  Bank 
Keference.  Order  rlgiit  from  this  ad  with  full  remiUance.  Free  Circular.  All  Chicks  froa 
coned  flocks  of  heavy  layers.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  0,  MONROEVILLE,  OHIO. _ 

REAL  QUALITY  CHICKS  breo.to5!ay 


National  Bank. 


Why  buy  Inferior  Chicks  when  you  can  buy  Beal  Quality  Chicks  at  about  the  same  price? 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on 

S.  a  Wh.,  Buff  and  Br.  &  B.  C.  Br.  Leghonia  . 

Single  Comb  Anconas,  Sheppard  Famous  Strain  . . . 

Barred  and  Wh.  Bocks.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Beds,  BL  Minorcas  . . . 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

Black  Langshana,  50,  $9;  100,  $17.  Order  right  from  this 
The  Golden  Rule  Is^our  Motto.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog  and  full  prices. 

QUALITY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  DEPT.  0,  WAUSEON.  OHIO 


Full  Live 


1  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

1^0.00 

6.00 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

with  1 

perfect  eonlldence. 

Bef.  First 

pure  bred 


Buff  Minorca.*, 
Vincible  Chicks. 


1000 
$120.00 
140.00 
150.00 
160.00 
100.00 

You  take  no  chance  In  ordering  !■- 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

4.75 

9.00 

17.00 

'82.00 

3.50 

6.00 

11.00 

52.00 

$10  PER  100  AND  UP.  From  heavy  laying,  carefully  selected,  inspected  and  euUed 
fiocks.  Only  18 ,  hours  from  New  York. 

100%  Live  Delivery— Postpaid  prices  on 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $3.75 

Barred  Bocks,  S.  C.  A  B.  C.  Beds  . . .  f'rn 

White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  .  4.jO 

White  and  Silver  Wyandots,  Bull  Orpingtons 

JDxed  Chicks  . 

50,  $11:  100,  $20.  Kef.:  Farmers  and  Mercluants  Bant 

‘t H E^  AR CHM L I»^  H A?CH E E.  E.  BUPP,  MGR.  BOX  19  ARCHBOLP,  OHIO.  - 

baby  C  H  I  C  K  S— lO  cents  and  up 

Pure-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and 

carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  fiocks  with  our  chicks. 
Prices  On:  Postpaid  25  50  100  500  1000 

S  C.  Wh.,  Buff,  Brown  Lcgtioms  . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.50  $120 

R  C.  Br.  Leghonis,  K.  C.  &  S.  C.  Anconas - 3.50 

Barred  &  Butt  Plymouth  Rocks,  B.  I.  Beds  ....  4.00 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  4.50 

Na  1  Mixed  . .  3.50 

No.  2  Mixed  - - , . u 

Bend  for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Bcf. :  American  Trust  4  Savings  Bank, 
early  and  get  sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Get  Inform.atlon  on  our  special  matings^ 

THE  STURDY  CHICK  CO., 


S  T  tJ  R  D  Y 


Varieties 


6.75 

13.00 

62,50 

120 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

135 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

143 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

6.25 

10.00 

this  city.  You  take  no  chance.  Order 


Ul<ll.AUvt  wia  UMl 

AQlvrit  Ave.  ind  Eric  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0HIO 


LIVE 
&UY 

Tlnereasa  your  profits  with  Mg  sturdy 
I  chicks  from  purs  bred,  selected,  tssled 
I  heavy  laying,  free  rancte  flacks.  24 
I  years  experience  back  of  them.  Barred 
&  White  Rocks,  R.  C.&  S.  C.  Reds,  White 
&  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White 
Wyandottes.  Onr  profit  sharing  plan  is 
something  new— it  win  maks  money  for 
ACCORDING-  you.  Write  today.  Dept.  N, 

TO  SEASON  The  Ohio  Hatchery,  Decatur,  Ohie. 


QUALlTy'CHlCKd:^ 


^  All  our  Flocks  are  Inspected  Ijy  an  Auth- 
©fired  Inspector  of  The  Ohio  State  Uni*  ' 
r  versity  and  Accr©dlt©il  by  The  Ohio  Pooltry 
Improvement  Ass*Q4  We  have  17«.Yarietie8. 

^  Illos.Cataloflrueyree«  CStampsAp 


s.  CatalofiTue  Fraa«  IS  tamps  Ap' 


HOLGATE  CHICK 


CHICKS  WITHPEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed  by 
Inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Diilver- 
slty.  Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  dowm  Developed  for  high  egg 
production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
flocla  In  best  of  health.  100%  live 
delivery.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catali^  free. 
Prices  low,  quality  considered. 
HATCHERY.  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS-EGGS 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  i.  B.  Giants.  Our 

Chicks  are  hatched  from  pure  bred,  carefully 
selected,  free  range  stock.  They  are  vigorous 
and  absolutely  healtliy.  I  offer  exceptional 
quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  15c  each; 
heavy  varieties,  lOc.  Special  matings  at  proportionate 
prices,  lave  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  H.  LONGEHECKER,  Box  40.  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


The  Outlook  For  The  Poultry  man 

{Continued  from  Page  179) 


ing  for  the  seasonal  fluctuations,  poultry- 
production  may  become  stabilized  during 
the  next  one  or  two  years  at  somewhere 
near  the  present  volume.  -With  no  great 
change  in  demand,  prices  should  hold  close 
to  the  levels  prevailing  during  the  last 
three  years. 

Higher  Feed  Costs  Probable 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  count 
upon  a  higher  average  of  feed  costs.  The 
index  numlier  of  grain  prices  has  risen 
preceptably  In  the  last  few  months  and,  in 
view  of  the  conditions  that  are  ahead,  it 
seems  quite  unlikely  that  grains  will  drop 
soon  to  the  level  that  prevailed  from  1921 
dowm  to  June.  1924. 

To  offset  higher  feed  prices,  more  at¬ 
tention  to  increased  production  per  hen 
will  be  advisable.  The  hatchet  treatment 
can  be  given  to  the  non-producers  and 
those  with  low  averages.  If  laying  hens 
were  given  a  larger  amount  of  high  pro¬ 
tein  feeds,  especially  animal  proteins,  aver¬ 
age  production  records  would  be  much 
better.  Better  sanitation  to  reduce  disease 
losses  is  a  better  w'ay  to  keep  up  poultry 
profits  than  to  wish  for  higher  prices. 

So  far  as  good  poultry  and  eggs  are 
concerned,  there  is  never  any  overproduc¬ 
tion.  At  present,  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  total  supply  reaching  markets  ranks 
as  really  first  class.  If  average  consump¬ 
tion  of  poultry  products  Is  below  what  It 
should  be,  as  most  poultrymen  are  likely  to 
think,  the  best  way  to  increase  it  Is  to 
furnish  the  constsmer ,  lyllh  a  palatable 
article. 

.  Buying  on  Grade  Is  Spreading 

Progress  has  been  made  in  Improving 
egg  marketing  methods  at  many  country 
points  in  the  last  year.  Dealers  are  grad¬ 
ually  moving  toward  more  discrimination 
In  buying  eggs  from  the  producer.  This 
gives  more  incentive  to  strive  for  quality 
production  when  an  egg  is  no  longer  an 
egg.  regardless  of  whether  stale  or  fresh, 
checked  or  whole,  dirty  or  clean  and  when 
adequate  premiums  are  paid  for  fine,  well- 
fleshed  poultry  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
extra  feed  and  effort  required. 

In  the  final  consuming  markets,  there 
is  always  a  difference  in  egg  values  based 
on  quality.  It  is  least  during  the  spring 
months  when  receipts  are  chiefly  of  good 
fresh  quality  and  when  differences  are 
mostly  In  average  size  and  cleanliness. 
It  is  greatest  when  receipts  are  scanty  and 
more  or  less  mixed  with  stale,  shrunken 
eggs. 

By  proper  management,  the  number  of 
undergrade  eggs  could  be  greatly  reduced. 
It  is  estimated  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
deterioration  in  eggs  takes  place  hefore  they 
reach  town.  More  care  in  getting  them  to 
the  local  point  ot  collection  clean  and 
fresh  is  highly .  desirable.  Dirty  and 
stained  eggs  should  he  consumed  on  the 
farm  or  sold  locally  rather  than  mixed 
in  with  first  class  eggs  as  they  will  re¬ 
duce  the  value  of  the  whole  sh.ipment. 

There  is  a  broad  field  for  greater  spec¬ 
ialization  by  farmers  in  the  production  of 
table  poultry  of  prime  quality.  Too  much 
poultry-  leaves  the  producer  while  far  from 
being  in  finished  condition.  The  result  is 
the  large  and  profitable  business  of  flesh¬ 
ing  poultry  in  connection  with  the  large 
packing  houses. 

Larger  Returns  From  Direct  Sales 

To  get  the  greatest  advantage'  from 
turning  out  eggs  and  poultry  of  quality, 
it  is  desirable  to  deal  direct  with  the  con¬ 
sumer.  This  minimizes  deterioration  in 
shipping,  it  is  possible  to  cater  to  In¬ 


dividual  tastes  to  some  extent,  and  a  top. 
notch  product  gets  a  price  that  correspondj 
instead  of  being  sold  along  with  average 
and  low  grade  lots. 

The  fact  that  distributing  costs  are 
higher  than  they  used  to  be  means  that 
direct  dealing  will  bring  a  greater  return 
than  it  formerly  did  for  the  farmer  who 
builds  up  such  a  trade.  The  average  re¬ 
tail  price  of  eggs,  in  the  principal  cities  , 
of  the  United  States  in  1923  was  12  cents  \ 
higlier  tlian  in  1913.  The  farm  price  is 
only  8.5  cents  higher.  Retail  prices  of  hens 
were  13.7  cents  higher  while  farm  prices 
of  chickens  were  only  7  cents  higher  than 
in  tlie  pre-war  year. 

The  spread  between  farm  and  retail 
prices  of  eggs  has  increased  from  13.3 
cents  in  1913  to  16.7  cents  in  1923,  while 
in  tlie  case  of  chickens,  the  apparent  in* 
crease  in  the  margin,  is  from  9.5  cents  in 
1913  th  16.1  cents  in  1923.  The  farmer 
who  goes  direct  to  the  consumer  with  his 
product  can  get  the  advantage  of  these 
higher  retail  prices,  providing,  of  course, 
he  makes  contract  with  a  reliable  party. 
This  factor  is  all  important  and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  forethought  and  investiga¬ 
tion  before  a  final  trade  agreement  is  made. 
It  is  an  ideal  solution  of  the  marketing 
problem. 

There  are  a  number  of  details  that  enter 
Into  the  situation,  however,  that  make  it 
out  of  the  question  to  get  all  of  the 
spread.  It  is  a  means  to  reduce  it  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  middle  man 
gives  service  and  the  mllldemen’s  costs 
have  increased  materially  in  the  years 
since  1913.  Dealing  direct  eliminates 
some  expense,  not  all.  It  should  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  botli  parties,  both  should  profit, 
but  the  plan  is  not  a  panacea  as  far  as 
“getting  all”  is  concerned.  Furthermore, 
in  our  complete  city-  system  the  direct  to 
consumer  idea  is  hard  to  conceive  as  the 
final  solution  of  our  marketing  probleia 
Stores  must  handle  the  bulk  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Dealing  direct  with  stores  has  its 
problems  and  drawbacks.  The  so-called 
“best  bet”  is  to  ship  a  well  graded  product 
(size,  color,  shape  and  interior  quality)  in 
a  good  sound  crate  and  the  market  will 
always  be  anxious  for  your  eggs. 


,  More  Folks  Watched  the  Hens 
During  the  Eclipse 

NOTICED  in  American  Agriculturist 
an  article  etititled  “Did  Your  Hens 
Go  to  Roost?”  My  son  was  interested 
and  just  as  the  edge  of  the  5un  began 
to  show  again  went  to  the  hen  house^ 
and  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty  hens^ 
were  on  the  roost.  As  this  was  ovct 
90  per  cent,  I  must  say  pur  hens  did 
go  to  roost.  I  get  over  a  60  per  cent 
egg  yield  from  them  so  shall  not  wake 
patpies  of  them  just  yet. 

A  neighbor,  said  about  one  half  of  h'* 
1000  hens  went  on  the  roost  ditriog 
eclipse  which  was  total  two  minutes 
here.  By  the  wvay  if  Mr.  Ohm  was  so 
interested  in  the  radio  as  to  not  notice  Jk® 
grotesquely  lengthened  shadows 
preceded  the  total  eclipse,  he  missed 
something  worth  seeing,  also  the  cres¬ 
cent  shaped  spots  of  sunlight  where  tW 
sun  shone  through  the  foliage  of  plants 

was  wonderful. — Mrs.  L.  W.  F. 

Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Ohm  did 
not  fail  to  notice  the  grotesque 
shadows  and  the  peculiar  ligw- 
Unfortunately  the  period  of  total¬ 
ity  in  his  section  of  Long  Island 
lasted  for  only  a  fraction  of  a  min¬ 
ute.  Had  he  been  in  the  two  min¬ 
ute  country  no  doubt  the 
would  have  acted  differently.  As 
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Write 
for  this 
booklet 


*‘Hovo  to  raise  baby  chicks— emd 
make  them  lay  in  five  months" 

That’s  the  ■way  to  make  real  profits  from 
raising  chicks.  This  book  tells  you  how 
to  get  them  started  laying  early — ^how 
to  keep  them  producing  heavily. 

Kerr’s  special  matings  L-ively  Chicks 
are  bred  from  the  stock  that  produced 
our  ■winning  hens  in  the  last  Vineland 
and  Bergen  County  International  Egg 
Laying  Competitions.  Kerr’s  utility 
Lively  Chicks  are  born  heavy  producers. 
If  you  ■want  heavy-laying  gullets,  buy 
Kerr  Chicks.  100  per  cent  live  delivery 
guaranteed — and  that  every  chick  will  be 
vigorous  and  healthy  upon  arrival. 

Write  for  the  booklet,  prices  and  “The 
Poultry  Outlook  for  1925.”  All  free. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
fMemher  International  Bahy  Chick  Atiociatiam) 
Best.  W,  Frcnehtown;  B.  J.  Dept.  10,  Newark,  N.  J, 
Dept.  10.  SprlnjSeld.Masi.  Dept.  10,  Syraeise.H.Y. 


One-Haif  Million  U-uaranteed 


Chicks  for  1925 


English,  Plollywood  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
$13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  aneL  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites,' 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
$18;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
$15;  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
booking  orders  now. 


New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 

An  from  pure  bred.  Inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Postpaid 
•nd  lire  Delivery  Guaranteed, 

Varieties  25  60  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Khode  Island  Reds  . .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  4.60  8.50  16.00 

W'hite  Wyandottes  .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Order  right  from  this  ad  or  get  prices  on  lots  of  500 
and  up  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  102,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

prepaid  to  your  door 
We  personally  supefvis 
our  breeding  stock.  Mos 
profitable  varieties  fror 
egg  laying  strains.  10<5i 
down  books  order.  Extr 
chicks  in  exery  box.  Toi 
take  no  chances. 

GALION  HATCHERY, 
Gallon,  Ohio 


LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 
S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  S.  C.  R,  I.  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  and  Minorcas. 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  Write  for 
prices  and  detailed  information. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  T,  LInesville,  Penn. 


BARV  mirKC  15,^000  weekly.  Postpaid.  100^  alive 
WHM  tsIllOIVO  delivery  guarant^d  ,  J?er  lOO 
S.  C.  ’White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  .  $12.00 
B.  P.  Kocks,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas  14.00 
White  and  Buff  Bocks,  Rhode  Island  Beds  16.00 
'White  Wyandottes  and  BuS  Orpingtons  .  16.00 
Odds  and  Ends,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  12.00 
Order  from  this  Adv.  Save  time.  Booklet  free 
gOU>6M  HULE  HATCHERY,  B«X  ]  Bucyrus.  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings 

Many  thousands  weekly.*Popular  &  Bare 
aWlHEIw  Breeds,  Ducklings.Gosllngs.Baby  Toms, 
u/.ni  A  .A  Bantams  &  Ga"<‘S-  Prices  reasonable. 

Wellington  JTSmith  Company,  619  Oavis-Farley  Bldg. 
.£lgttrie  Ineubatoro  and  Broodert*  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Tiffany’s  Sup  erior  Chicks  that  Live 

wyandottes.  Reds  and  Rocks,  Pekin.  Rouen  and 
Runner  Ducklings. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
_ R.  33,  PhoenIxvHle,  Pa. _ 

BAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

etching  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest, 
^ndsomest.  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit- 
breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to- 
A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


it  was  they  reacted  quite  similar 
the  flock  of  ^rs.  Clark,  whose 
letter  follows: 

Hens  Huddled  Under  Roost 

I  too,  was  interested  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  hens  whether  they  really 
went  to  roost  din-ing  the  eclipse.  I  have 
just  been  reading  Whittier’s  account  of 
the  eclipse  in  early  New  England  days. 
No  doubt  hen  houses  were  dark  affairs 
in  those  days  as  the  poet  had  a  lively 
imagination.  At  any  rate  whatever  the 
origin,  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  that  hens  would  go  to  roost. 

Standing  in  front  of  our  hen  house 
was  a  good  place  to  watch  the  eclipse. 
With  the  door  standing  open,  the  sun 
was  in  plain  view  from  where  the  hens 
W’ere  scratching  in  the  litter.  As  the 
eclipse  advanced  I  turned  several  times 
to  see  the  effect  upon  the  hens.  It  was 
bitter  cold  and  as  the  darkness  increased 
they  seemed  more  and  more  inactive. 
When  the  long  looked  for  two  minutes 
arrived.  I  stood  a  moment  in  soleum 
adoration  at  the  glorious  sight  and  then 
turned  to  look  at' the  hens.  They  had 
retreated  in  a  huddle,  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  to  the  further  corner  of  the  hen 
house  under  the  roost,  each  peering 
curiously  toward  the  darkened  sun.  As 
the  sun  came  out  in  all  its  splendor,  the 
hens  returned  to  their  usual  activity. 

In  the  d^welllng  house  the  dining  room 
having  only  north  windo^ws  became 
much  darker  than  the  hen  house  and  a 
darker  room  might  have  had  a  different 
effect  but  hen  houses  are  not  usually 
built  facing  the  north. 

— Mrs.  G.  C.  Clarke. 

• 

Vigorous  Breeders  Make  Vigor- 
ous  Chicks;  Vigorous  Chicks 
Make  Vigorous  Layers 

I  see  a  great  many  advertisements  -in 
poultry  papers  and  elsewhere  about  feed¬ 
ing  materials  that  are  said  to  improve  the 
vigor  of  hens  and  chicks.  Are  these  firms 
reliable  and  will  their  product  improve  my 
hens. — A  Subscriber. 

T  NASMUCH  as  this  Inquiry  was  re- 
■^  ceived  with  no  advertisements  at¬ 
tached,  we  could  not  say-  which  ■were 
and  which  were  now  reliable  advertise-- 
ments.  We  will  say  that  advertise¬ 
ments  along  this  line  appearing  in 
American  Agriculturist  are  reliable 
and  we  stand  back  of  them.  What  these 
people  say  is  based  on  years  of  experi¬ 
mentation. 

Not  knowing  in  what  condition  our 
inquirer  has  his  hens,  we  cannot  say  to 
what  extent  a  conditioner  will  aid  his 
flock.  It  may  be  that  this  man’s  flock 
is  in  such  excellent  condition  that  no 
food  amendment  will  be  of  any  material 
value.  In  other  words  his  flock  may  be 
in  such  excellent  shape  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money  for  a  conditioner  will 
not  bring  back  enough  additional  re¬ 
turns  to  make  the  investment  worth 
while.  There  is  no  need  for  a  perfectly 
healthy  man  to  take  medicine  to  build 
him  up. 

Few  Flocks  In  Pink  Of  Condition 

We  find  few  average  farm  flocks  that 
are  in  such  superior  condition.  In  other 
words  the  average  flock  will-  be  bene- 
fitted  by  one  of  these  amendments.  Of 
course,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  do 
a  little  experimenting  on  the  side  to 
see  whether  the  flock  will  do  better  if 
some  of  these  materials  are  used.  Such 
an  experiment  should  not  be  too  brief. 
It  should  have  every  opportunity  to 
prove  itself.  It  may  not  make  itself 
evident  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
hens.  It  may  make  itself  evident  in 
the  chicks. 


STURDY 
PURE  BRED 

HIGH-EGG-YIELD  _  _ _ 

Active?  You’d  Never  Think  Them  Day-Olds 

You  would  be  rnore  strongly  impressed  with  the  point  of  this  if 
you  couM  but  stand  with  us  and  watch  them  as  they  kick  their  way 
shells.  They  seem  to  realize,  even  before  an  hour’s  gone 
that  they  have  a  high  standard  to  live  up  to— Hillpot  Quality. 

Buyers  of  such  chicks  find  their  chick  problems  vanishing.  They 
experience  unhoped-for  chick  PROFITS. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Our  1925  Ca^logue  Is  ready  for  mailing.  Shows  how  we  ship 
our  chicks  1200  miles  and  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  full  count. 
A  postal  fetches  it. 

Box  29 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  Internat.onal  Baby  Chtek  Association 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY 

Buy  your  stock  for  breed  improvement  and 
baby  chicks  with  the  “Lay”  bred  in  them  from 
members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-Operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association,  Inc. 

ONE  MILLION  CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

Free  catalogue  gives  list  of  members,  breed 
kept,  number  of  chicks  for  sale  by  each  mera- 
her,  with  leading  article  by  James  E.  Rice, 
Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca.,  N.  Y.  M.  C.  Porter,  Sec.,  115  Church  St,,  Adams,  N-  Y. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFICATION  PAYS 


MM  MWTCT  IHPWVtMtllT  Ag'll 


Wbera  yoa  see  the  obive 
label  you  can  be  sure  the 
chicks  come  ip  to  tho 
rigid  standards  set  by 
The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  BUY  HERE. 


PURE-BRED 
BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  are  produced  by  this  Hatchery. 
Every  bird  comes  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  Poultry 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  every  breeding 
bird  has  been  inspected  and  leg  banded  by  inspectors  trained 
by  them, 

HEALTHY  CHICKS  MEAN  LARGER  PROFITS.  The  health 
of  our  flocks  is  of  the  very  best.  We  keep  our  birds  In 
the  open  on  free  range  under  natural  conditions  and  they 
have  the  vitality  to  produce  happy,  healthy,  lively  chicks 
which  grow  into  profitable  birds.  Our  flocks  have  been  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  bred  for  yeprs  for  high  egg  production. 
Special  Combination  Offers — Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Dept.  2.  Gtbsonbnrg,  0. 


Breeds  we  offer: 

S.  C.  White  Leahorm 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 

S.  C.  Boil  Orpingtons 
S.  C.  White  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

The  above  selection 
will  give  what  yen  need 
whether  yoa  snnt  eggs, 
meat  or  both.  Write  ns. 


“YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE” 

Chicks  postpaid  to  yosr  door.  tIOOVs  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  .  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00  $11.5.00 


S.  C.  A  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  (Sheppard  strain) . .  8.00  15.00  T2.00  125.00 
■Wh.  Wyandottes,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  8.50  16.00  T5.00  140.00 
This  hatchery  owned  and  operated  by  men  with  a  number  of  years’  successful  experience  In  hatchery 
operation.  Flocks  carefully  selected  and  culled  for  egg  production  and  breeding.  Our  chicks  art 
healthy.  Order  today  by  check  or  money  order.  Bef.:  Farmer’s  State  Bank,  this  city. 

 HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C,  HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS— QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Pure-bred,  sturdy,  vigorous  youngsters,  full  of  vitality,  bred  from  free  range  healthy, 
pure-bred  hens;  Hogaii-tested  and  bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  production.  Three  large 
hatches  each  week.  Chicks  are  all  shipped  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
•afe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order  any  date  after  Feb.  ISth.  Circular  free. 
Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  ...... 

White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  55,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$  7.00 

$14.00 

$40.00 

$67.00 

$130.00 

8.00 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

,  9.00 

17.00 

50.00 

82.00 

160.00 

IS.OO 

30.00 

80.00 

•  •  *  • 

•  •  •  •  4^ 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

EXCLUSIVE 

Tou_  can  buy  no  better  utility  stock  at 
any  price.  March  and  April  delivery  $30.00 
per  100;  $15.00  per  50;  $7.50  per  25.  Hatching 
eggs  half  price  of  chick.s.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


LAID  4 1-2  mos. 

Bred  for  color  and  eggs.  Won  prizes.  Half  chicks  go  to 
old  customers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sure  to  please. 
Catalog  Free.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  at  popular  prices. 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

SEIBERT  BROS.,  Box  A,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks^ 

fiein  CsC  Kecix..  i  .ticks 

Wb.  £  Br.  Leg.,  12c.  Buff  and  Blk. 
Leg.,  Blk  Min.,  S.  C.  Beds,  Bar. 
Bocks  14e.  Wh.  Bocks  £  R.  C.  Beds, 
15c.  Wh.  Wyn.,  Buff  Orps,  8.  8. 
Hmb.  16c.  Live  delivery  guaranteed 
Send  for  Fre«  Catalog. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery 
tM.  1906  Tiffin,  Ohio.' 


Squab  Book 

Squabs  selling  at  highest  prices  ever  kiiown.  Great¬ 
est  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding 
them.  Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  everywhere 
ar  famous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Es¬ 
tablished  24  years.  iVrite  now  for  me  illuBtrated 
free  book.  How  to  Make  Money  Breeding  Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

H  Stag  Melrose  HtqH  Mase« 


When  writing;  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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ONE  MILLIONXOOD 


LEADING  BREEDS  -  -  LOWEST  PRICES 


GET  OUR  ACCREDITED  “GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS"  THIS  SEASOH.  THOOSAHOS  OF  PLEASED 
CUSTOMERS  TESTIFY  TO  THEIR  WONDERFUL  DUALITY,  TYPE,  BEAUTY  A,ND  EGG 
PRODUCTION,  You  take  d»  chance.  Get  them  *hen  yon  want  them.  Good  Luck  Chida 
DOW  at  the  following  pricei. 


Varieties 


Prices  on  25 


50 
IT.  00 
T.OO 
8.00 
8.50 
11.60 
11.50 


100 
*13.00 
13.00 
'  15.00 
16.00 
21.50 
21.50 


300 

$38.00 

33.00 

44.00 

47.00 

60.00 

60.00 


500 

$60.00 

60.00 

72,00 

TT.OO 

99.00 

99.00 


1000 

$118.00 

118.00 

138.00 

144.00 


White  tt  Buff  T.eghorns.  Anconts  ....  $3.75 

Ib.  C.  &  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  ...  3.75 

'  Barred  k  White  Bocks,  B.  L  Eedf  . ,  4.50 

BL  ffinoTcas,  Wh.  Wyandoltes,  Buff  and  Wh,  Orpingtons  ..  4.75 

Sileer  Laced  Wyandottes,  and  Buff  Bock*  . .  6.00 

Buff  i  White  Uinorcas,  Light  Brahmas  .  6.00 

A-ssorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chides.  $13  per  100  straight.  Odd  and  en*.  Mixed  Chidts,  $10  per  100.  SEND  Tor 
•V^FREE  BIG  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  INSTBUCTIVE  ART  SOBX  SHOWING  OUR  OWN  BIROS  In  their  NATURAL 
COLORS.  Saeh  birds  yon  can  expect  when  yon  buy  our  “GOOD  LHCK"  CHICKS.  Ton  have  a  right  U  demand 
an  actual  colored  photo  of  the  birds  that  produce  the  hatching  eggs  for  your  Chicks.  We  are  proud  to  show  ther*. 
Bead  the  many  testimonials  which  highly  accredit  oar  chicks.  1009i  Lire  Delivery  Guaranteed.  POSTPAID 
ANYWHERE  in  E.  S.  A.  Bank  Beference.  Members  of  International,  Ohio  and  Uid-West  Assodationa..  ChlA 
enraoteed  freo  trsm  new  Enropean  diseaso.  Only  18'  hours  from  New  York. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES.  BOX  47.  NAPOLEON.  OHIO. 


CtUalitlJ 

BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  from  Higli-QuaHty,  Production-Bred  Bird*  having  no 
equal  Backed  by  11  years  experience.  13  Popular  Breeds. 
Every  Breeding  Bird  Approved — Eirery  Chick  Guaranteed — 30  Branch 
Offices — Branch  Stores  in  Boston  and  Detroit. 

Member  Internofional  Bab^  Chick  Association 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept,  9, 210  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Largest  CUtalit^  Produceits 


HOYTVlLLEHATCHERY-“WlieretheGoodCliicksComeFrom” 

We  mesn  what  we  say  wlien  ire  talk  about  food  chicks.  Our  flods  are  carefully  culled  by  a  trained 
expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  If  it  .shows  standard  disqualification.  Every  hen  is  puro-bred  aW  a 
layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  pure-bred  stock.  100^  Ure  delivery  guaranteed. 


**IIy  Daddy  says  hi 
boys  Hoytvilie  chicks, 
'cause  they’re  the 
best  chicks  he  knows 
about.” 


Varieties  Prices  oq  (Parcel  post  prepaid) ;  25  50 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00 

S.  C.  Aneonas,  S.  C.  4c  R.  C.  Keds,  Barred  Bocks  ..  4.00  7.75 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  k  White  Bocks  .  4.25  8.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . .  4.25  8.04 

Whitt  Wyandottes . . . 

,Wc  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20%  on  all  brooders. 


104 
$13.44 
15.04 
16.00 
16.00 
18.00 

Also  a  chick  feeder  free  with 


500  1004 

$62.50  $120.04 

72.50  140.00 

77.50  150.04 

77.50  150.04 


each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytvilie  ciiicks,  they  are  the  healthy,  happy  kind  and 
will  make  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Kef.;  HoytTille  Bank,  DoytvlUe,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio 
Chick  Hatcheiies  Ass'u.  “Ohio  Chicks  are  Better.” 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  50,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


ONE  MilllON  FULL  BLOODED  ‘‘AMERiSAN*’  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bred  for  producing  MOitE  EGGS  from  some  of  the  best  LAYING  strains  In  American  tod^r. 
Varieties  Prices  on  50  100  300  500  1000 

American  or  English  Wb.  Leghorns  . $6.75  $13.00  $33.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns  7.25  14.00  41.00  67.00  130.00 

5Ihompson  or  Parks  Barred  Bocks,  Sheppards’ Aneonas  7.75  15.00  44.00  72.00  140.00 

Keds  (Both  Combs),  White  Rocks  .  8.25  16.00  47.00  77.00  150.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  9.25  18.00  53.00  87.00  170.00 

Write  for  prices  on  MIXED— Black  Minorcas,  Black  Giants.  Bralunas,  Langslians,  Blue  Andelu- 
slans.  Golden  Wyandottes.  REMEMBER  we  allow  5%  discount  when  order  is  received  30  day* 
before  chicks  are  wanted.  Breeders  on  free  range.  Rigidly  culled.  Free  from  disease.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpiid.  WE  ARE  NOT  CHICK  BROKEB3 
— me  HATCH  EVERY  CHICK  WE  fOJLL.  Reference  this  paper.  Curwensville  National  Bank,  Curwensville.  Pa. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

“THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Chicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  Hv*  became  they  are  from  htaMhy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and  gained  la 
vi^or  for  generations.  They  lay  because  tliey  are  from  sclectc<i,  tested,  and  culled  hish-e#*- 
power  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Lcgliorns;  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Beds, 
Aiiconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Wyandottes,  12c,  and  up.  Order  early, 
and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  yon  want  them.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now 
for  oiw  ritFj;  BABY  CHJCX  BOOK,  ilembers  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


ALL-WRIGHT  CHICKS  —  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Hardy  chicks  from  select,  pure-breo 
flocks  inspected  and  leg  banded  by 
experts  trained  and  licensed  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  Slate  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  modern  “Home”  Hatch¬ 
ery  conduced  by  the  Wright  family 
who  take  pride  In  their  chicks. 
Eight  varieties,  foremost  strains.  We 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Gel 
our  catalog  and  learn  all  about 
Wright’s  Accredited  chicks. 

Irlsht’s  Poaltry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Peebles.  Ohio 


^‘SHENANDOAH  VALIiEY’' 

Trade  Mark  Eef. 

Baby  Chieks 

ARE  SURE  TO  PLEASE  YCTJ  . 
Best  Strains  of  theleadine  varieties. 
'They  will  make  money  for  yon  just 
astbeytaave  forthousands  of  others. 
Write /or  catalov  and  aricH.  «•«-  r- 
tJiB  varirtt  and  mmbervnu  rreftr  ' 

Massannttca  Farms  Hatchery,  ine. 
Bbx  s33l  Karrisowlniri.  Virmnia 


CHICKS 


STANDARD  BRED 
STERUNG  QUALITY 


CSiicks  with  vigor  and  vitality.  Delivery  prepaid. 
Send  for  last.  Est.  1905. 

•EHECA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  A,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  200-EGG  HENS 

Chicks  from  winter  laying,  farm  raised,  mature 
stock.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  IJarred 
Rocks,  White  Orpingtons,  Aneonas,  Black  Jersey 
Giants,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas.  White  Indian  Runner  Ducks  $15  per 
100  up.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcels  Post 
prepaid.  Hatching  eggs,  $8  per  100.  Circular  free. 

Glen  Rock  Nursery  and  Stock  Farm 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  


For  big,  strong,  husky  farm  diicks  write  us.  We  have 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I,  REDS 
from  pure  breed,  free  range  stock  of  health,  strength, 
vitality  and  heavy  winter  layers.  We  guarantee  cliiclm 
true  to  name.  100%  live  delivery.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  prices. 

PIELL  BROTHERS,  Bo*  A.  A.,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BASOM’S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  CHICKS  15.00  per 
hundred. 

O.  B.  Basom  Richfield,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertiser* 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


The  poultry  business  has  reached  the 
point  now  -where  jc  fellow  has  got  to  be 
right  on  his  toes.  He  cannot  risk  a 
single  hatch  of  weak  chicks.  Feeds 
are  too  costly,  labor  is  too  high  and 
poultry  products  are  bringing  too  much 
money  to  allow  any  lost  motion. 

It  is  an  old  story  of  a  dog  chasing 
its  tail.  If  5'ou  have  not  got  good  vig¬ 
orous  breeders,  there  is  every  likelihood 
the  chicks  will  be  vigorous.  Chicks 
that  are  vigorous  and  healthy  will 
grow  rapidly  and  develop  early.  If  the 
breeders  are  of  an  egg  laying  strain  at 
all,  it  means  early  layers.  In  other 
words  vitality  follows  right  tlirough 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  If  we 
can  improve  the  vitality  of  our  birds 
and  chicks,  it  certainly  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  it. 

Yeast  Supplies  Vitamines  In  Return 

We  have  received  a  lot  of  inquiries 
during  the  past  mouth  relative  to  the  use 
of  yea'st  in  the  poultry  ration.  We'  know 
that  this  has  performed  some  remarka¬ 
ble  things  in  a  experimental  and  prac¬ 
tical  way.  Just  how  much  good  it  will 
do  in  your  flock  depends  of  course 
tipon  the  condition  in  which  your  birds 
are.  It  may  be  that  your  methods  are 
so  well  regulated  that  an  amendment 
of  this  kind  will  he  of  no  material  bene^ 
fit.  If  yours  is  an  average  flock,  we 
tliink  it  is  worth  at  least  a  trial. 

Yeast  contains  a  substance,  one  of 
the  vitamines  .tliat  is  not  ordinarily 
found  in  the  average  ration.  It  has  been 
found  -that  when  vitamines  are  withheld 
fii.m  a  ratipn,  individuals  are  not  as 
vigorcus  and  thrifty  as  they  are  when 
they  are  included  in  the  Irens’  or  chicks’ 
food.  For  instance  if  you  feed  baby 
chicks  nothing  but  grain,  you  will  no¬ 
tice  that  they  do  not  develop  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  when  tliey  have  hard  boiled  eggs 
or  milk  added  to  their  ration.  When 
eggs  arc  selling  at  60  cents  a  dor.en,  it 
is  an  expensive  proposition  to  feed  hard 
boiled  eggs  to  baby  chicks  and  inas¬ 
much  as  yeast  contains  the  same  vita¬ 
mins  that  is  found  in  hard  boiled  eggs 
it  will  undoubtedly  pay  us  to  make  the 
substitution. 

Yeast  And  White  Diarrhoea 

We  have  been  asked  in  several  in- 
q’Liiries  whetlier  yeast  will  prevent  whi'e 
diarrhoea  in  baby  chicks.  If  the  chick 
is  born  with  white  diarrhoea,  in  its 
system,  v-e  do  not  believe  jeast  or  any¬ 
thing  else  will  cure  that  disease.  White 
(liar.-hoea  is  a  disease  of  the  digestive 
organs  •'hat  is  passed  on  from  the 
mother  hen  through  the  egg  to  the 
chick  and  once  a  chick  has  white  di¬ 
al  rhoea,  tnere  is  no  cl,*aring  it  up.  It 
is  so  easy  to  detect  white  diarrhoea 
these  dax's  through  the  aid  of  the  poul¬ 
try  departments  at  our  colleges,  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  anv’’  one  buying 
chicks  these  days  that  are  infected  with 
it. 

It  has  been  found  that  yeast  in  the 
ration  will  prevent  to  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
tent,  the  infection  of  baby  chicks  with 
white  diarrhoea.  In  other  Avords  a  flock 
of  chicks  that  are  fed  j’-east  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  will  contract  the  disease  from  out¬ 
side  sources  less  readily  than  if  it  were 
not  there. 


Gret  Ahead  of  the  Mites 

IN  the  early  spring  is  the  time  to  get 
busy  with  cleaning  up  the  henhouses. 
Hens  that  are  expected  to  set  especially 
suffef  if  mites  are  about  them,  and  as  we 
generally  take  the  hens  from  the  laying 
nest  at  night  and  transfer  them  to  the 


RELIABLE  BABY  CHICKS 


Produced  under  Supervision  of  Men  Trained 
by  Poultry  ETepartment,  Ohio  Stats 
University 


When  the  Poultry  Depart* 
ment  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  agreed  to  train  and 
authorize  men  as  inspectors 
for  the  A  c  c  r  cd  i  t  i  n  g  o( 
liatcheries  which  come  up 
to  their  standard.  Mr.  R, 
23.  Fader  of  Norwalk  Chick 
Hatchery  imme'diately  put 
his  flock  under  such  super¬ 
vision.  He  is  hatching  ar.d 
selling  nothing  but  Accred¬ 
ited  chicks;  Mr.  Fader  has 
been  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  22  years  and  has  an  unusual  record 
for  success  In  his  luie  of  work.  His  flock* 
are  carefully  bred  and  the  chicks  he  pro¬ 
duces  are  healthy  and  strong. 

He  is  offering  chicks  from  eight  breed* 
at  a  fair  price.  The  ■public  can  buy  chicks 
from  the  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  and  feel 
sure  that  they  will  get  honest  and  square 
treatment.  Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  One  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  on  request,  if  he  is  addressed 
at  the 


B.  E.  FADES 


NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 
Box  25,  Norwalk,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1925 

from  pare  bred  stock  of  laying  ability  which  is  proien  If 
our  repeat  order*  from  sathtied  customers.  Every  iffort  li 
pirt  forth  to  produce  chicks  of  high  quality  and  ritalih. 
Our  aim  is  “Good  Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices." 


Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*  . . 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$18.01) 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

Barred  P.  Rocks  . 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

Aneonas  . . . . 

6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

W.  Wyandottes  . 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

.Assort^  . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

ChSfier  in  lots  of  500  and  1000 
100%  live  deliTcry.  ^Postpaid.  Send  for  free 

eireulsr 

and  complete  price  list  Including  special  matings  in  st)oti 
breeds,  THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Ssjaf 
Loaf,  N.  Y.  Member  International  Chick  Association. 


STRIGKLER’S  TANGRED-BARROX 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 


Tancred-Rarron  English  S.  C.  White  leg- 
horns.  True,  large,  heaTyJaylng  type; 
■  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.  mated  to  peiii- 

-greed  Tancred  285  eK  line  eockerels.  !(• 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and 
pepful.  vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  ehippel 
by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid. 
106%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

$17  per  100;  $82  per  500;  $160  per  1000.  10%  boola 
order  any  week  after  Feb.  9th. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Bex  A,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid.  100%  live  Oertvery.  100 
While  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  ..  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  14.00 

White  and  Buff  Rocks .  14.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C,  Reds - 14.00 

S  C.  Black  Minorcas .  14.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  16.00 

AH  absolutely  first  class  stock  from 


50 

$6.50 

6.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 

8.50 
8.50 


29 

$3.50 

3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.50 
4.50 


culled  flocks. 

lAMES  e.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland.  #. 


OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 


Battlefield  Chlidts  of  Ooality 
White  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Red* 


Black  Leghorns  Black  Slinorcas 

White  aud  Barred  Rock*  Silver  and  White  Wyandotte! 

Oiscount  on  early  order* 

Member  of  International  Bal)y  Chick  Assn. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Gttlysbufi,  Pa. 


JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS^ 


Official  contest  records  SIS,  2S8,  268, 
251.  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Hocks 
in  the  East.  80  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 


Catalog.  A.  G.  JONES,  Georgetown,  Del. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


D.VY-OLD  CHICKS 

om  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  »n<l 
MARVEL  POULTRY  ARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


URKEYS.  Ducks,  Geasfl,  at  speciri 


- - - - - -  prices.  .  Write  youf 

wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HlghlaO" 
arm.  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa^ _ 


TO  Live  baby 

~  a|  ,tion  before  bojin*  Cbicko  thi.  roM.  B«ik 

aimer  Hatchery,  Boxi7Hervrorth.m^ 

.^^1,  Poultry,  Turkeys, 

^  stock  Ducks,  Clollles,  Sareik 
igeons.  Chicks,  Eggs,  low.  Cats. 


arge 


ER  FARMS.  Telford,  Pa. 


ucklings 


;  fraiBw  for  rapid 

Ian*,  odected,  pur*. 


Peklna  of  Gi»nt 

Ever  laying  Indian*,  odected,  pur*. 
aHn,  whiu  egg  itoek.  Cttalo**  ^ 
WAYNE  eO.  DUCK  FAR*.  ««3r^  " 


American  Agriculturist,  February  21,  1925 


MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 
Will  FUi  Your  Pocket  Book 

Ohio-Accredited  Chicks  from 
prize  winners  at  many  shows. 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali¬ 
ty  and  high  egg  production. 
‘If- you  want  chicks  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  you  and  will 
fill  your  pocketbook,  get  our 
catalog  and  “Chick  .Insur¬ 
ance  Plan.”  Every  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  breeds. 
MIDDLEPOINT  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A, 
Middlepoint,  Ohio 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  tree  range  flocks. 

t.  e.  White  Leghorns  . $13.00  per  100 

B.  C.  Brovrn  Leghorns .  13.00  per  100 

B.  C.  Barred  Bocka  .  15.00  per  100 

g.  C.  B.  I.  Beds  .  16.00  per  100 

Brelleti  or  Mixed  Chiz .  11.00  per  100 

Special  pices  on  600  and  1000  lots. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA.,  BOX  161 


Kerlin’s  Leghorn  Chicks 


$5.73  Profit  each  in  lyearmadetyW.L. 

Mowen.  World  Famous  White  Leghorn 
265-331  egg  record  stock.  Greatest  winter 
layers  known.  Highest  quality  BABY 
CHICKS,  stock,  supplies,  shipped  safely. i 
FREE  Feed  with  chick  order.  Big  Dis*  PAY 
count  if  ordered  now.  Valuable  catalog  BIGGEST 
free.  Member  Intemat’l  Baby  Chick  Assn.  PROFITS 
Karlin’s  Grand  View  Ponltiy  Fans,  Box  33,  CmiterHalL  Pa. 


n  Any  PUIPyC  Hatched  by  the  best 
D/LD  1  VITaV/IvO  system  of  incubation 

from  high-class  bred- 
to-Iay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c  each;  White 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  ISc  each;  Broiler 
chicks,  12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

Prom  a  commercial  hreefflng  farm  that  know  the 
Uad  ft  chicks  you  must  have  to  make  a  proSL 

WrKt  far  booklet  A.  A. 

Ogenrauch  &  DeWinter 

_ Red  Bank,  N,  J. _ 

LONG  ISLAND  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Ti.  I.  Ducklings  bred  from  a  heavy 
strain  of  L.  I.  yvhite  Pekin  Ducks. 
When  full  grown  will  reach  from 
6  to  7  lbs.  Excellent  egg  produc¬ 
ers  .and  fine  for  the  table.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  sent  on  request. 
OAKWOOD  HATCHERY  &  DUCK  FARM, 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

C.  Reininger,  Prop. 


Per 

100 


CHICKS 

S.  C  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$13.00 
Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  ....  15.00 
Mixed  for  Broilers,  the  best  . “ii.oo 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Richfield,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  BY  TEST  ARE 
BLUE  HEN  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Bred  for  egg  production,  vigor  and 
vitality  with  twelve  years  experi¬ 
ence.  S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns, 
per  100,  $12.  Barred  Rocks,  $14.  Broil¬ 
ers,  $10.  Free  and  100<%,  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH, 
Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Catalogue  free. 


Meadow  Brook  Chicks 

“Once  you  try  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them” 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — W.  Wyandottes — Bocks — Beds 
We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  supply  our 
eustomers  with  high-grade  chicks  from  healthy, 
•elected  breeders  at  attractive  prices. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
_ _ Stockton,  N.  J.  Route  A. 


KNAPFS  LEGHORNS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

ftem  selected  production  bred  and  eertlfled  matings.  Our 
warn  has  been  bred  end  developed  by  us  tlnce  1883. 
■•riy  maturing,  heavy  winter  layers.  A  customer  reports 
80%  egg  yield  for  month  of  January. 

Send  for  circular. 

_ E.  H.  KNAPP  4  SON,  Fabias,  W.  Y. _ 

better  baby  chicks 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Books, 
White  Wyandotjes  and  Mixed  at 

$10.00  to  $16.00  per  100 
We"  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction. 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  Circular  free, 
BLSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

_ _  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

CHICKS — Pure  bred  Barron  and  Utility  Cliicks.  Five 
Pjpular  breeds.  Write  for  low  prices  and  free  Catalog. 
8«stpaW^  live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY 
Hlllerstown,  Pa. 


nest  where  they  are  to  set  we  take  them 
when  the  host  of  mites  are  on  them  and 
busy,  and  they  will  take  up  tlieir  residence 
in  the  new  nest.  I  have  seen  hens  killed 
by  mites — in  fact  a  neighbor  had  two  kill¬ 
ed  thus  last  spring,,  and  one  of  them  died 
just  a  few  days  before  the  eggs  hatched, 
while  the  other  lived  only  a  few  days  after 
hatching.  Think  of  the  cruelty  of  forcing 
a  hen  to  keep  her  nest  while  her  life  blood 
is  being  sucked  away,  yet  hundreds  of 
hens  suffer  just  that  every  year.  Kero¬ 
sene  is  a  splendid  remedy  for  mites  ai'd 
give  the  house  a  good  spraying  with  it 
early  and  again  just  before  active  setting 
begins. — Rachel  Rae. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  as  a  Preventative 
of  Leg  Weakness 

Do  you  believe  that  cod  liver  oil  Is  of 
any  material  benefit  in  the  ration  of  the 
baby  chick? — H.  J.  O.,  New  York. 

TT  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
•■•that  cod  liver  oil  is  a  decided  advant¬ 
age  in  the  baby  chick’s  ration.  The 
main  function  of  cod  liver  oil  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  is  that  it  acts  as  a  preventative  of 
leg  weakness  which  has  taken  toll  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  chicks  in  years 
past. 

The  great  difficulty  many  poultrymen 
face  in  raising  baby  chicks  successfully 
usually  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the 
hatches  come  off  weather  conditions  are 
such  that  the  chicks  cannot  get  out  of 
doors  onto  the  ground.  We  know  of 
one  instance  in  particular  where  a  young 
poultryman  lost  the  larger  portion  of 
one  single  hatch  that  numbered  in  the 
hundreds,  due  to  the  fact  that  just  about 
the  time  the  chicks  were  ready  for  the 
out  of  doors,  a  snow  storm  closed  every¬ 
thing  up  tight.  The  chicks  were  held  in¬ 
doors  and  it  was  not  many  days  before 
they  began  to  go  down. 

Had  we  known  of  the  use  of  cod  liver 
oil  at  that  time  the  chances  are  not  a 
chick  would  have  been  lost  from  that 
flock.  Cod  liver  oil  supplies  iff  the  ra¬ 
tion  certain  elements  that  are  not  ordi¬ 
narily  found  in  the  average  chick  ration. 
If  you  hatch  early  chicks  we  believe  it 
will  be  W’orth  your  while  to  try  adding 
cod  liver  oil  or  a  similar  amendment  to 
your  ration. 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  article 
upon  the  recent  eclipse.  Although  we 
take  three  weekly  farm  papers,  no  other 
paper  gave  us  the  information.  We 
were  able  to  appreciate  the  event  much 
more  because  of  your  article. 

—Mrs.  E.  M.  C. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  world’s  greatest  laying  strain.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  free  range.  Large  Type 
Tom  Barron  English  S.  C.  thorobred  hens, 
noted  with  pedigreed  cockerels.  Strong,  healthy, 
vigorous  Chicks  any  week  in  February,  March 
or  April  at  $16  per  100;  $77  per  500;  $150 
per  lOOO  by  Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid.  100% 
Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  hooks  your  order.  Circular 
Free.  ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS;  For  Spring  Delivery 

W.  Leg’.,  12c.  Rocks  and  Reds,  14c.  Wyan., 
15c.  Our  stock  better  than  ever.  Live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Cat.  &  Reference.  Free. 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12 

CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Hatching  Eggs  and  Chicks 

B6%  of  our  hens  certified  In  1924.  4  to  5  lb.  hens.  Lar^, 
white  eggs.  Persistent  layers.  White  Diarrhoea  tested. 

GERALff  Rf  THEW  ARTHUBSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

P  U I P  If  Q  S-  L!.  W.  Leg.  12c.  Barred  Rocks 
U^IU^O  14c.  R.  I.  Reds  14c.  Mixed  10c. 
Postpaid,  100%  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  from  advertisement,  or  circular  free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ohio  Accredited  ehlcks  means  erery  bird  In  our 
breeding  flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Called  for  egg  production  and 
Quality.  Give  ns  your  order  tor  our  reliable  chicks  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that 
U  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  bi  batchinfl  them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  ehicki 
ttat  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  Wo  hatch  13  varieties.  Combination  ^ . 

offers.  Valuable  book  given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  slxteentli 
year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


Thi raise  clucieas  likeiiese 


We  have  prepared  a  wonderful  little  boolo- 
let  which  will  give  you  the  principal  secret 
In  successful  Poultry  Raising.  It  is 
equally  interesting  to  the  beginner  and 
experienced  Poultryman. 

Writ0  for  free  copy 


Anthpny  H .  M  o'ss' 

Box  A-1 '  Moms  PlainSjNe'W’tfersey 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Pnro  bred,  high  quality,  heavy  laying,  tested  flocks.  These  pullets  will  Bake  ezeelleDt 
Winter  layers.  100%  Live. Delivery  Guaranteed.  Bank  Beference.  Only  20  hours  from  New  York 
Varieties  Postpaid  Prices  on  25  50  lOO  500  1000 

1.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.25  $14.00  $07.50  $130 

BaPred  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  .  4.50  5.60  16.00  77.50  150 

Anconas,  (Extra  Good  Sheppards)  .  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.75  5.50  10.00  50.00 

Extra  Selected  Stock,  $2.00  per  100  higher.  All  are  batched  In  modem  lacMnea, 
each  order  carefully  packed  personally.  Free  circular. 

WINDSTROM  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  C7,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Buy-OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

They  are  hatched  from  flocks  Inspected  under  the  direction  of  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  Stato 
University.  Varieties  Prlcea  on  50  100  500 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Bocks,  Anconas,  B.  C.  k  S.  C.  Beds  . . .  7.75 

White  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.25 

Mixed  .  6.75 

Members  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
POSTPAID.  FULL  DELIVEBY.  CATALOG  FBEB. 

THE  BLUFFTON  HATCHERY  Box  4,  BLOFFTON,  OHIO 


$13.00  $62.50 
15.00  72.50 

15.00  77.50 

ILOO  52.50 


¥1  A  $11.00  and  Up.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Wa  bav*  been  la  bnsinest  19  year*. 

Prices  on  (postpaid)  25  60  100  500 

TThlte,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $67,00 

Jrd.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Beds, 

Blk.  Minorcas,  White  Dotts.  .  4.75  2.50  15.00  TT.OO 

Sll.  Laced  Dotts,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons  .  5.00  9.50  18.00  57.00 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas  .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.00 

Assorted — Light  breeds,  $11.00;  Heavies,  $12.00.  We  hatch  40  breeds  from  heavy  layfiifc 
culled  flocks.  -  Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  free. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Kenton,  Obi* 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching,  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 

From  select  flocks  of  heavy  layers.  Strong, 
vigorous,  livable  chicks.  Barred  Rocks, 
R,  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Write  for 
prices. 

BICKINGS  HATCHERY,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500 


1000 


7.50 

14 

57.50 

130 

8.00 

15 

72.50 

140 

8.50 

16 

77.50 

150 

7.00 

13 

52.50 

120 

6.00 

11 

52.50 

100 

S.C.Br.  Legh’ns  7.50 
Barred  Rocks. 

Wh.  Wyandottes  8.50 
Heavy  Assorted.  7.00 
Light  Assorted.  6.00 
Postpaid  to  your  door,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  -Chicks  are 
success  to  thousands  ef  vat  customer* 
everywhere.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 

BUY  THE  COLE  STRAIN  S.  C.  R. 
I.  R.  CHICKS 

They  have  a  record  for  vigor,  rapid  growth  and  early 
maturity.  We  hatch  only  from  our  own  flock;  every  bird 
tested  and  accredited  each  year  by  University  of  N.  H. 
State  Veterinary  certifies  my  flock  is  In  the  best  of  physical 
condition.  No  Infection  In  this  state.  Feb.  28c;  Mar.  26e; 
April  24c;  May  22c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIRHOLM  POULTRY  YARDS,  William  Cole,  Fremont,  H.  K. 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


From  the  highest  producing  White  Leghorns  in  the  East  Send 

for  free  booklet  and  make  tis  prove  it  by  official  records  on 

whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean  hundreds 

of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch  witli  better  producing 

stock  from  actual  breeders, 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS'N,  BOX  C,  TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Ixtra  qualify  chicks  from  pure  blood,  line  bred,  high 
laying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  but  special 
breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  for  egg  production. 
No  lights  used.  Specializing  In  heavy  laying  Light  Brahma.s. 
Last  year  150  hens  layed  18,806  eggs.  Special  mating 
S.  C.  E.  I.  Beds.  Exceptionally  strong,  fine  heavy  layers. 
E.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Rocks.  Prize  winning 
U.  B.  Fischel  W.  Rocks.  Limited  number  Marcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marcy  Farms. 

50  100  500  1000 

Light  Brahmas  &  R.  T.  Reds  $9.50  $18.00  $85.00  $165 
Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Thompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Bocks, 

Fischel  Strain  W.  Rocks, ,,, .  10.50  20.00  95.00  185 
Marcy  Farm  Black  Giants  23  for  $12.50;  50  for  $24.00. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

NONABEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56,  BICHUND,  PA. 
D.  R.  Shanaman,  Prop. 


HIGH  EGG  BRED  CHICKS  In  these  breeds;— Rocks,  Beds 
Leghorns,  Anconas  ted  Minorcas.  Safe  .delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Sclinsgrove,  Px. 


r’Uir'IfC  lOc  each  and  up.  S.  C.  White 
V/iiiviVD  Leshorns,  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks, 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Mixed.  These  chicks 
are  from  our  utility  bred-to-lay  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post  paid 
to  your  door.  Special  prices  on  500  or  1,000 
lot^  Circular  free. 


F.  B.  LEISTERy 
Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


'm ; 


U  I  White  Leghorns  12c. 

C.  Brown  Leghorns  12c. 
S.  C.  E^jrred  Rocks  14c.  Mixed  Chicks  10c. 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed  and  post  paiff 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular* 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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The  Trouble  Maker  — By  B.  R.  Eastman 


STILL  keeping  the  gun  on  Jim,  Ball  and 
Bill  Mead  inarched  up  and  held  the  lan¬ 
tern  so  that  they  could  look  into  the  milk 
house.  The  interior  was  a  sad  sight.  Milk 
had  been  potlred  all  over  the  floor,  the 
water  in  the  cooling  tank  was  colored  with 
it,  and  tlie  cans  were  tipped  over  and 
rolled  in  the  general  mess.  Over  it  all 
hung  the  pungent  odor  of  kerosene.  The 
inside  of  the  house  had  been  so  saturated 
with  the  oil  that  it  would  be  days  before 
the  milk  house  could  be  used  again. 

Ball  stood  silently  for  a  time  taking 
in  the  wreck.  It  seemed  to  take  the  fight 
all  out  of'him.  He  put  down  his  gun  and 
sajd  to  Jim. 

“It’s  cool  out  here.  Come  In  the 
kitchen.” 

Without  waiting  to  see  wheher  either 
man  followed,  he  turned  and  started 
toward  the  house.  He  opened  the  door, 
stepped  in,  and  waited  for  the  other  two 
men  to  follow;  closed  it,  went  over  to 
the  coat  rack  behind  he  door,  took  down 
a  heavy  coat,  put  it  on,  sat  down,  and 
told  Jim  to  take  a  chair.  The  boy  refused 
the  invitation,  and  remained  standing. 

"  Ball  sat  for  a  time  without  saying  any¬ 
thing.  When  he  finally  started  to  talk 
all  the  belligerency  had  gone  out  of  his 
voice.  He  was  just  a  tired,  disappointed 
old  man. 

“Jim,”  he  said,  “a  leetle  spilled  milk 
don’t  amount  to  much,  but  every  man  has 
to  live  with  himself,  and  I’m  sorry  for 
what  you’ve  been  doin’  lately ;  sorry  for 
you. 

'  Taylor,  standing  stiffly  erect,  made  no 
reply. 

“I  used  to  think,”  continued  the  old 
man,  “that  you  was  quite  a  feller.  Your 
father  and  me  were  neighbors,  and  friends. 
I’m  glad  he’s  gone  and  don’t  know  about 
this.” 

“I,  too,  am  sorry,  Mr.  Ball,  for  what 
has  happened,  but  not  for  what  I  have 
done  personally.  I  liave  done  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of.” 

“That  makes  it  bad,”  answered  the  old 
man,  “because  in  spite  of  all  that’s  hap¬ 
pened,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  father 
who  was  my  friend.  I  would  like  to  let 
by-gones  be  by-gones  and  give  ye  an¬ 
other  chance,  if  you  was  worth  it.  But 
if  ye  ain’t  sorry,  I  guess  there  isn’t  but 
one  thing  to  do.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  father?” 


Startled,  the  men  turned  and  saw  Doro- 
hy  standing  in  the  stair  door.  Her  little 
bare  feet  were  thrust  in  bedroom  slippers, 
long  braids  of  hair  extended  down  her 
l«ck,  and  a  light  bathrobe  Inadequately 
covered  her  white  nightclothes. 

“Better  go  back  to  bed  I”  said  her 
father. 

“No,”  she  said.  “I  want  to  know  what’s 
the  matter.” 

“This  feller,”  spoke  up  Bill  Mead,  point¬ 
ing  to  Jim,  “broke  into  our  milk  house, 
poured  tonight’s  milk  all  over,  and  then 
added  to  the  mess  by  dumpin’  a  barrel 
or  two  of  kerosene  around.” 

“Is  that  right,  father?” 

“Yes,  daughter.  We  caught  Taylor  in 
the  door  of  the  milk  house  and  brought 
him  In  here.” 

The  girl  stepped  into  the  room  where 
she  could  see  Jim’s  face  more  clearly  in 
the  lamplight. 

“Is  tlmt  true,  Jim?” 

Jim  turned  a  white  face  toward  her. 

“What  good  would  it  do  for  me  to  deny 
it,”  he  said,  “when  both  tliese  men  claim 
that  I  did?” 

She  stamped  her  foot. 

“Answer  my  question  1  Did  you  do  It, 
or  didn’t  you?” 

“I  don’t  concede  your  right  to  ask  that 
question,”  Jim  told  her  clearly,  “and  re¬ 
fuse  to — ”  ' 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  little  scream 
from  Dorothy. 

While  he  had  stood  rigidly  in  one  place, 
a  trickle  of  blood  had  run  down  his  arm 
and  dropped  from  his  fingers  until  it 


had  made  a  little  pool  on  the  kitchen 
floor, 

‘Y’cm’re  hurtl  she  cried. 

“It’s  nothing,”  said  Jim,  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  to  John  Ball,  “Whatever  you  think 
of  me,  sir,  you  know  that  I  will  not  run 
away.  I  think  I  had  better  make  an  end  to 
this  unpleasant  scene.  If  you  will  ex¬ 
cuse  me,  I’ll  be  going.” 

Then  he  a^ded :  “Speaking  of  being 
sorry,  the  time  will  come  when  I  will 
not  be  the  only  one  who  will  be  sorry 
for  what  has  happened  tonight.” 

With  a  formal  little  bow,  Jim  turned 
and  went  out  into  the  night. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

The  parlor  of  the  little  country  church 
at  North  Speedtown  was  a  cheerful  place. 
The  October  sun  shone  softly  through 
the  colored  windows  and  the  refracted 
colors  competed  pleasantly  with  those  of 
tlie  heavy  red  carpet  which  covered  the 


Ann  Jenkins,”  she  said,  while  two  little 
spots  of  color  showed  in  her  faded  cheeks. 
“Just  the  same,  xeligion  begins  at  home 
and  there’s  a  sight  of  folks  right  here 
in  tills  town  that  would  be  glad  to  get  a 
warm  quilt  like  this.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Mrs.  Miller,  a  pros¬ 
perous  buxom  middle-aged  woman.  “Seems 
as  if  we  ha4  more  poor  folks  than  we  used 
to  have.” 

“Shiftless.  Just  plain  shiftless,”  stated 
Mrs.  Jenkins.  “Wouldn’t  catch  me 
wastin’  my  valuable  time  for  sech  folks. 
They’re  too  lazy  to  work,  that’s  all  that 
ails  them,” 

“What  about  the  heathen?  Do  they 
work?”  persisted  Mrs.  Wood.  “Anyway, 
the  idea  of  sending  a  nice  w’arm  quilt  to 
savages  in  Africa,  where  it’s  always  hot  I” 

“Why,  Harriet  Wood!  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  talk  tliat  way,”  said  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  emphasizing  her  statement  by 
thumps  of  her  thimble  on  the  quilt  frame. 
“Slurring  the  work  of  all  the  good  mis¬ 
sionaries,  that’#  what  you’re  doin’.” 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Last  Week 

By  a  strange  coincidence  Jim  Taylor  and  Dorothy  meet  in  a  little 
sheltered  nook  where  in  their  childhood  deys  they  played  house 
together.  The  meeting  is  embarrassing  and  Dorothy  asks  Jim  frankly 
if  he  lead  the  strikers  who  destroyed  her  father’s  milk.  He  refuses  to 
answer.  While  they  are  talking  Harry  Bradley,  the  county  agent,  comes 
to  visit  With  Dorothy.  Jim  goes  on  his  way.  Dorothy  and  Bradley 
discuss  tlie  milk  situation  but  gradually  ttirn  to  more  tender  things,  A 
love  scene  follows,  Bradley  asking  Dorothy  to  marry  him.  She  tells  him 
that  she  will  give  a  definite  answer  by  Christmas  time.  That  evening 
Jim  i<?  warned  by  telephone  that  a  gproup  of  strikers  have  taken  matters 
into  their  own  hands  and  contemplate  destroying  Johnny  Ball’s  milk 
house  and  its  contents.  Jim  rides  post  haste  to  avoid  trouble.  On  the 
way  he  is  shot  from  ambush.  His'  wound  is  superficial  and  he  over¬ 
powers  his  assailant  who  turns  out  to  be  Shepherd,  the  local  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  milk  dealers.  Jim  forces  Shepherd  to  take  him  to  the  Ball 
farm.  He  arrives  just  in  time  to  see  figures  ranning  away  from  the  Ball 
milk  house  and  he  is  immediately  covered  with  a  shot  gun  in  the  hands 
of  John  Ball. 


floor.  In  the  center  of  the  room,  with 
quilting  frames  resting  on  tlie  tops  of 
chairbacks,  stood  a  big  quilt  ready  for 
the  tying,  and  grouped  around  tlie  quilt 
were  various  members  of  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society  of  North  Speedtown. 

Downstairs  in  the  basement  kitchen 
could  be  heard  tlie  cheerful  rattle  of 
dishes  and  the  Indistinct  hum  of  conversa¬ 
tion  as  some  of  the  w’omen  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  tlie  supper  That  was  to  follow 
the  quilting. 

Upstairs  for  a  time  conversation  lagged, 
while  deft  fingers  drew  the  worsted  thread 
through  the  lining,  the  cotton  batten,  the 
pieced  quilt,  and  made  the  little  tie. 

Finally,  Mrs.  Wood,  a  good-natured  re¬ 
tiring  little  woman,  who  had  been  pretty 
before  the  heavy  work  of  tlie  farm  had 
touched  her,  paused  a  moment  to  look 
at  her  neighbors  sitting  closely  together 
around  tlie  big  quilt. 

“I  must  admit,”  she  said,  “that  some¬ 
times  I  git  a  little  tired  of  sendin’  all 
these  things  aw'ay  to  other  countries.” 

“Well,  I  declare!  Listen  to  that!”  spoke 
up  Ann  Jenkins.  “And  why?  Are  you 
forgetting  our  bounden  duty  to  carry  the 
light  to  the  darkened  places  ?  I’m 
s’prized  at  you,  Miz  Wood!” 


Mrs.  Jenkins  was  often  “s’prized”  at 
folks.  In  fact,  some  people  were  mean 
enough  to  call  her  “S'prize  Jenkins”.  But 
It  was  always  behind  her  broad  back,  of 
course.  It  took  considerable  courage  to 
stand  up  to  Mrs.  Jenkins,  as  her  husband 
long  ago  learned.  She  was  one  of  those 
forceful  females  to  be  found  in  all  com¬ 
munities,  w'ell  described  by  Bill  Mead 
once,  when,  after  an  unsuccessful  and  un¬ 
pleasant  encounter  with,  her,  he  had  told 
old  John  Ball  that  “that  there  woman  is 
the  one  that  wears  the  pants  at  the  Jen¬ 
kins’  place  all  right.” 

But  Mrs.  Wood  was  not  so  easily 
backed  off  the  stage. 

“You  can  be  surprised  all  you  want  to. 


The  shocked  expression  on  some  of  the 
W’^oraen’s  faces  showed  Mrs.  Wood  that 
she  had  been  misuirderstood,  so  she  made 
no  further  reply.  But  there  were  those 
who  agreed  with  her.  Evidently  this  was 
a  point  that  they  had  thought  about  be¬ 
fore. 

“I  believe  Harriet  is  right,”  said  Mrs. 
Simmons,  a  little  old  lady  who  was  work¬ 
ing  on  the  quilt  from  the  other  side.  “We 
folks  ought  to  use  more  common  sense 
in  this  charity  work.  I  say  too,  let’s 
help  some  of  our  needy  folks  at  home 
first,  and  then  if  there  is  anything  left, 
, maybe  we  can  give  it  to  the  heathens.” 

“Stuff  and  nonsense!”  boomed  Mrs. 
Jenkins  across  the  quilt,  but  the  old  lady 
went  right  on  as  if  there  were  no  inter¬ 
ruption. 

“Now  I  know  a  place  right  In  Speed- 
town  where  a  little  help  w’ould  do  a  lot  of 
good.  Only  trouble  is,  they  probably 
wouldn’t  take  any  help  if  it  was  offered  to 
them.” 

“Who’s  that?”  asked  Mrs.  Wood, 

“Well,  I  happen  to  know,”  said  the  old 
lady,  “that  there  is  a  little  Shepherd  girl 
dying  of  consumption,  and  if  her  folks 
could  send  here  away  to  tlie  mountains 
she’d  have  a  chance  to  get  well.” 

“Shepherd— Shepherd?”  said  Mrs. 
Jenkins.  “Sounds  familiar.  What  Shep¬ 
herd  is  that?” 

The  old  lady  looked  up,  ceased  her 
birdlike  motions  with  her  needle  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  meet  the  interested  eyes  of  her 
friends  and  neighbors  around  the  quilt. 

“Mrs.  Shepherd,  the  milk  station  super¬ 
intendent’s  wife”  she  said  defiantly. 

Some  of  the  women  fairly  gasped.  Even 
Mrs.  Wood  was  surprised.  Ann  Jenlcins 
was  the  first  to  recover,  and  brought  her 
artillery  into  action. 

“There  ye  be!’  she  cried.  “Fm  certain¬ 
ly  s’prized  at  ye.  Talk  of  helpin’  that 
Shepherd  when  he’s  doin  all  he  can  to  ruin 
us  farmers.  Besides,  look  at  the  big  sal¬ 
ary  he  gets.  More  money  In  a  month  than 
some  poor  farmers  see  in  a  year.* 


“Money  don’t  last  long  in  towm,”  said 
the  old  lady,  “when  you  have  to  buy 
everything.  Besides,  the  Shepherds  have 
a  very  large  family.” 

“But,  Mrs.  Simmons,”  said  Mrs. 
Greene,  a  pretty  young  matron  who  had 
not  spoken  before.  “Why  should  we  help 
Shepherd  when  he  has  done  everytliing  he 
could  to  hurt  us?” 

“What  was  it  the  Master  said?” 
answered  the  old  lady,  looking  gravely  at 
them  over  the  top  of  her  spectacles.  “  ‘But 
I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
fully  use  you  .and  persecute  ypu’.  And  I 
thought  this  society  was  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  Christian  principles,”  conclud¬ 
ed  The  old  lady.  “Besides,  I  was  tliinking 
oL  the  poor,  sick  little  girl  who  never 
harmed  anybody.” 

There  being  no  obvious  comeback  to 
this,  the  women  fell  to  work  again  and 
for  a  time  nothing  could  be  heard  but  the 
slight  movements  of  their  hands  as  they 
worked  on  the  quilt.  But  the  mention  of' 
'Shepherd’s  name  had  started  their 
thoughts  on  the  strike.  In  fact,  no  group 
of  country  people  could  be  long  together 
without  talking  about  this,,  all-absorbing 
topic. 

“They  say  that  reports  from  League 
headquarters  show  that  the  dealers  are 
weakening,”  said  one  of  the  women. 

“Got  to  weaken  pretty  soon,”  grumbled 
Ann  Jenkins.  “We  women  folks  are  get- 
tin’  about  all  we  want  of  this  buttermakin’ 
business.” 

There  were  emphatic  nods  from  all 
around  the  quilt. 

“I  told  J,  H.  Jenkins  last  night,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  forcible  lady,  “when  he  came  ' 
lugging  in  a  lot  more  milk  from  the  barn, 
that  if  this  strike  wasn’t  over  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  next  week,  he  could  just  takd 
his  old  milk  down  to  tlie  station  and  quit' 
this  fool  playing  around.” 

“Yes,  we’ve  got  to  win  pretty  soon,” 
sighed  littid  Mrs.  Miller.  We’re  all  of 
us  about  beat  out’’ 


They  looked  tired,  these  farm  w'Otnen, 
as  they  discussed  this  great  epoch  in  their 
lives.  Grey  hairs  showed  early  In  many 
of  the  brown  and  black  heads  that  bent 
over  their  work;  and  the  hands  working 
on  top  9f  the  quilt,  even  tliose  of  the 
young  matrons,  were  not  the  soft  white 
scented  hands  of  my  lady’s  boudoir.  They 
were  hands  brown,  roughened  and  cal- 
lotlsed  with  hard  work  cheerfully  done, 
hands  not  soft  to  the  touch,  but  tender 
and  sympathetic,  as  understanding  hands 
as  ever  ministered  to  man  or  caressed  a 
baby. 

“Well,  we’re  going  to  wun,”  energeti¬ 
cally  stated  jmung  Mrs.  Greene.  “We’ve 
got  them  coming,  all  right,  too.  There 
were  a  lot  of  them  tliat  didn’t  have  much 
courage  in  this  neighborhood  when  we 
started,  but  now  the  only  one  that  is 
left  is  John  Ball.” 

‘Y'ah,  und  my  man  says  Johnny  Ball 
vuddn’t  be  deliverin’  hiss  milk  if  he  didn’t 
haf  de  sheriff  mit  him  effry  mornin’, 
broke  in  Mrs.  Schmidt. 

,  “And  my  husband,”  said  Mrs.  Greene, 
“says  that  old  Johnny  Ball  ought  to  be 
in  jail  himself.” 

Mrs.  Simmons  looked  up.  She  had 
nothing  to  say  for  several  minutes. 

“Your  husband,  Lottie,”  she  said  mild¬ 
ly  to  Mrs.  Greene,  “lias  been  rather  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  strike,  hasn’t  he?” 

“Now  what  did  the  old  lady  mean  bf 
that?”  thought  the  young  woman. 

“Well,  he  hasn’t  any  use  for  men  lik* 
Johnny  Ball  that  fights  his  neighbors  all 
the  time  she  answered  aloud.  “Says  he  9 
a  regular  old  scab.”_  ^ 

“Not  so  fast,  my  dear,  not  so  fast, 
said  the  old  lady.  “I’ve  known  old  Johnny 
Ball  for  more  tlian  forty  year’  and  I  nev'cr 
knew  anything  very  bad  about  him 
Obstinate,  yes;  quick-tempered,  yes.  But 
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there  is  a  lot  worse  citizens  tlian  Johnny  While  the  talk  about  John  Ball  had 
Ball.  And  what  he  does,  he  does  right  out  been  going  on,  Miss  Caroline  Hicks,  who 
in  the  open ;  don’t  go  around  covering  up  had  been  working  downstairs,  came  up  and 
his  face  and  dumping  other  folk’s  milk.”  took  a  vacant  seat  on  one  edge  of  the 
Mrs,  Greene  wriggled  around  uncomfor-  quilt.  Miss  Hicks  was ,  forty,  and  she 
tably  in  her  chair.  Now  what  did  she  was  neither  fair  nor  fat.  While  life  had 
mean  by  saying  that  and  looking  right  not  entirely  passed  Caroline,  it  had  gotten 
at  her?  Some  of  the  other  women  were  a  pretty  good  start.  She  had  not  suc- 
looking  at  her,  too.  Old  hens!  She  had  ceeded  in  getting  much  out  of  living  her 
a  notion  to  go  home  1  own  life,  so  she  compromised  by  trying  to 

Mrs.  Tom  Reilly  relieved  the  situation,  live  other  people’s  lives. 

“Did  you  hear  about  Mr.  Ball  trying  Caroline’s  hair  was  short,  black  and 
to  get  help  for  threshing  yesterday?”  she  stiff,  pulled  straight  back  from  her  brow, 
said.  and  bunched  in  an  uncompromising  little 

“Yes,’’  growled  Ann  Jenkins.  “The  knob  at  the  back  of  her  head.  Her  eyes 

threshers  sent  word  they  were  coming  and  were  a  faded  blue,  face  was  long  and 

then  Johnny  'phon^  all  over  the  neigh-  narrow,  her  lips  thin  and  the  corners  of 
borhood,  and  not  a  single  neighbor  would  her  mouth  turned  down.  Caroline  saw 

cliange  work  with  him.”  much  to  condemn  in  life.  She  lost  no 

“Yes,  he  came  to  our  place,  too,”  said  time  in  getting  into  the  conversation. 
Mrs.  Wood.  “He  and  Charlie  had  a  long  “To  my  mind,”  said  Caroline,  “old 
talk.  Charlie  said  afterwards  he  felt  Johnny  Ball  with  all  of  his  doings  is  a 
awful  sorry  to  have  to  refuse  the  old  fel-  sight  better  than  that  highfalutin’  daugh- 
low,  but  he  said :  T  told  Johnny  that  ter  of  hisn.” 

tlireshing  and  silo-filling  and  changing  She  lowered  her  voice  to  her  usual  con- 
works  was  one  kind  of  cooperation,  and  fidential  tones. 

that  he  couldn’t  expect  not  to  cooperate  “I  tell  you,  ladies,”  she  almost  whis- 
in  this  milk  fight  and  then  to  get  his  pered,  “it  is  perfectly  scandalous  the  way 
neighbors  to  help  him  out  when  he  needed  that  girl’s  carryin’  on !” 
them.’  Charlie  said  old  Johnny  ’lowed  Down  at  the  other  end  of  the  quilt, 
that  might  be  so,  but  he  hadn’t  thought  Mrs.  Simmons  looked  up  sharply, 
of  it  just  that  way.  Charlie  said  the  old  “What  do  you  mean?”  she  said, 
fellow  seemed  to  feel  pretty  bad,  kind  “Well,  I  mean  what  I  mean,’^  added 
of  looked  old  and  worn.”  Caroline  in  a  highly  mysterious  air,  “and 

“Well,  he  got  the  same  dose  that  the  I  know  what  I  know.” 
blacksmith  down  at  Speedtown  got,”  said  “What  do  you  know?”  boomed  Ann  Jen- 
Ann.  “He  went  around  blowing  about  this  kins.  “Don’t  start  something  you  can’t 
milk  strike  and  finally  woke  up  to  find  finish.”  < 

that  when  the  farmers  had  any  horse-  “Well,  I  Icnow  that  somebody  ought  to 

shoeing  or  blacksmithmg  to  do,  they  went  talk  to  that  girl’s  mother.” 

over  to  tlie  other  shop.  Farm  folks  are  Realizing  that  Caroline  would  have  to 

at  last  learning  to  stick  together.  “Yes,”  tell  her  story  in  her  own  way,  tlie  wom- 

she  concluded,  “if  w'e  don’t  stick,  we’ll  en  waited  for  her  to  proceed. 

get  stuck.”  “You  know  that  Mrs.  Hetty  Brown,  that 
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See  those  two  long  words  (9  letters 
•«ch)  that  cross  in  the  middle  of  this 
diagram?  And  at  each  of  the'  four 
sides  is  a  word  of  7  letters  just  for 
good  measure  1  We  believe  in  starting 
the  new  series  right! 

But  those  two  long  words  (and  the 
®thers,  too)  are  perfectly  familiar  to 
every  farm-dweller.  If  you  get  them 
first,  you  have  plenty  of  clues  to  other 
^ords;  but  if  you  get  the  shorter 
^ords  first,  you  can  more  quickly 
guess  the  big  fellows.  Either  W'ay,  you 
'’rill  like  this  puzzle,  w'e  know. 

ACROSS 

t  What  every  9  Cow  with  T.  B. 

housewife  dreads  11  Revised  Version 
•  Mistake  (abbr) 


13  A  young  pig 

14  Postscript 

15  Division  of  tennis 
games 

17  Animai  parent 

19  A  unit 

20  Open  (poet) 

22  Boy's  nickname 

23  Tool 

24  Small  viper 

25  Physicians  (abbr) 


26  One  (German) 

28  Cooking  utensils 

30  An  Italian  river 

31  Indefinite  article 

32  Consumed 

35  Proceed 

36  Honors 

38  Barter 

39  Wide-mouthed 
pitchers 


DOWN 

Trunk  of  the  body 
American  Revolu-  10 

tion  (abbr)  12 

Army  term  for  14 

meal  16 

Exclamation  of 
disgust  18 

Greek  letter 
Decays  20 

Railroad  (abbr)  21 


married  John  Royce's  second  son,  Ralph? 
’Well,  she  told  me,  and  she  got  the  story 
straight  from  her  cousin,  Joyce  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  got  it  from  her  husband,  and 
he  knew  a  man  who  caught  Dorothy  Ball 
and  that  smart  looking  county  agent, 
Bradley,  up  near  tliat  old  deserted  farm 
house  one  evening  during  the  Speedtown 
fair.” 

“You  got  the  story  so  direct,”  said  Mrs. 
Simmons  sarcastically,  “that  of  course  it 
must  be  so.  But  what  of  it  if  they  were 
together?  What’s  wrong  with  young 
folks  riding  along  country  roads  to¬ 
gether  ?” 

“That’s  all  right,”  sniffed  Caroline.  But 
those  young  folks  were  not  riding.  They 
were  settin’  in  the  car,  and  the  car  was 
standin’  still !” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
kins.  “Why  don’t  you  talk  United 
States?”  -N 

“Well,  that  farm  bureau  car  stood 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  so  that 
the  man  who  told  Joyce  Thompson’s  hus¬ 
band  had  to  drive  clear  out  of  the  road 
to  get  around  the  car.  He  recognized  the 
car  too,  and  just  as  he  was  going  by,  it 
was  just  getting  dark,  he  saw  tliat 
Ball  girl  and  the  farm  bureau  man  set- 
tin’  close  together!”  . 

“Well,  what  was  the  matter  with  tliat?” 
mildly  inquired  Mrs.  Wood. 

“Yes,”  boomed  Ann  Jenkins.  “Can’t 
you  let  young  folks  be  young  folks?” 

Poor  Caroline  ,  looked  discouraged. 

“Well,”  she  said  with  a  sniff,  “all  I 
got  to  say  is  that  when  I  was  a  girl, 
3"Oung  folks  were  not  allowed  to  have 
such  carryings  on!” 

“That  was  quite  a  spell  ago,  quite  a 
spell  ago,  Carrie,”  stated  Mrs.  Jenkins. 
“Time  enough  so  j'ou  may  have  forgotten.” 

Caroline’s  sallow  face  flamed  red, 

“We’ll  all  agree,”  piped  up  Mrs. 
Greene,  glad  to  get  the  center  of  atten¬ 
tion  on  somebody  else,  “tliat  Caroline  never 
carried  on  that  way.” 

Shoving  her  spectacles  up  on  her  hair, 
and  leaning  back'  from  the  quilt,  Mrs. 
Simmons  said: 

“There  never  was  an  older  generation 
yet  that  didn’t  think  the  young  folks  were 
all  going  to  the  dogs.  Somehow  we  al¬ 
ways  think  that  different  ways  are  wrong 
way*.  But  I  am  sorry  if  Dorothy  is  in¬ 
terested  in  Bradley.  He’s  a  nice  enough 
boy,  what  I’ve  seen  of  him,,  but  I  always 
were  such  a  nice  couple.  I’m  sorry  tliey 
did  not  make  a  go  of  it.” 

This  started  Caroline  on  another  at¬ 
tack. 

“They  say  that  Jim  Taylor’s  carrying 
his  arm  in  a  sling,"  she  said  myster¬ 
iously. 

“Yes,  that’s  true,”  confirmed  Mrs.  West- 
man,  the  doctor’s  wife.  “Jim  was  up  to 
the  office  and  the  doctor  dressed  his 

“What  was  the  matter  with  it?”  asked 
one  of  the  women. 

“Doctor  didn’t  tell  me,”  said  Mrs.  West- 
man.  “Just  said  It  was  a  nasty  wound, 
though.” 

“I  know  what  was  the  matter,  all 
right,”  piped  Caroline. 

{ To  be  Continued) 
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24  Separate 
27  Sheltered  places 
What  plants  grow 
from 

Freshly;  again 
A  city  thorough - 


29 

30 
33 


fare  (abbr) 

34  Before 

36  Royal  Academy 
(abbr) 

37  Direction  of  the 
compass 
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8  To  give  a  new 


setting  for  gem 
To  work  together 
Meat  of  the  deer 
Prattling 

To  entice  Into 
wrongdoing 
Opposite  of 
Outer 
Elderly  . 

Printer's  meas¬ 
ures 


When  you  want 
extra  help  with 
the  wash — noth¬ 
ing  can  take  the 
place  of  Fels-Naptha 


Not  only  soap— hut  soap  and  naptha 


Stopped  in  4  d^y 

Hill’s  stops  a  cold  in  24  hours,  and  Grippe 
in  3  days.  Youc  druggist  guarantees  it. 

It  combines  in  the  utmost  way  all  the 
essentials  in  dealing  with  a  cold — cold-checks, 
laxatives  and  tonics. 

Millions  now  employ  it.  In  25  years  no 
way  has  been  found  to  improve  it. 

Don’t  take  chances,  don’t  delay.  Insist  on 
getting  the  best  cold  treatment  men  have  yet 
developed.  And  start  now.  Every  hour 
gained  saves  much  danger  and  discomfort. 


AH  druggUt* 


Price  30c  ^ 


CASCARA^QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  portrait 


OK  TOUR  FURNACE 


Get  Tonr  copy  ef  FREE  Boo^  ^ 

Take  Bdvantare  of  the  bureest  SALE  F||n|MAS 
in  pur  25-rears  bistorr.  Never  have  *  •■wvv« 

i^^9CA9S 

or  easy 


in  our  25-years  bistoj^c _ _ 

onality  furnaces  sold  for  less.  Man; 
sty les—hoth  pipe  and  pix>eles8.  FREx 
l>lans!  FREE  service!  Cash  or  easy 

SaymentB  —  as  low  me  $10.00 monthly. 

imple  to  install  by  onr  method put  VP 
year  furnace  up  m  a  few  hours  by 
yourself.  48-hcmr 
ahipraents.  MoneyMdtffoar* 
Tcntee.  SO-dayt^O,  530,000 
pleased  etxstoiners. 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COe 
inufacturers 

ochester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich* 


■tMSMfnMai 

-Manu 

8OIWR0 


Get  this  big  hook.  Xt*<  Free 


I A  Keaeomzi^ 


Direct  "to  "Tbu” 


A  Scout  Knife 


''PVERY  boy  can  find  a  thousand 
uses  for  a  good  knife.  How 
would  you  like  to  earn  a  dandy 
SCOUT  KNIFE. 

Write  me  a  letter  and  I  will  tefi 
you  how  you  can  get  a  scout  knife 
like  the  one  shown  at  no  cost  to  you. 


A.  CONWAY 
%Amerlcan  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Ave.  N.  Y.  City 
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in  a 
of  the 


Systematic  Research 
—the  Only  Solution 


case  of  farm  electrification  was  summarized  as  follows 
report  presented  at  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  by  Mr. 
R  W.  TruUinger,  Specialist  in  Rural  Engineering,  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

“The  convenience,  safety,  ease  of  control  and  general 
flexibility  of  electrical  power  are  such  great  arguments  in 
its  favor  as  to  justify  the  most  extreme  eSorts  to  extend  its 
use  generally  to  agriculture. 

“To  do  this  profitably  it  must  be  done  intelligently.  To 
do  it  intelligently  all  the  facts  regarding  the  exact  require- 
lUents  of  agricultural  processes  and  practices  must  be  known. 

“Since  it  is  obvious  that  these  facts  are  not  generally 
known  with  reference  to  the  use  of  electricity  as  the  source 
of  energy,  the  only  solution  is  to  resort  to  systematic  research 
and  investigation  following  a  rational  and  intelligently  pre¬ 
pared  program.” 

The  National  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Electricity 
to  Agriculture  has  framed  a  program  along  these  lines  call¬ 
ing  for  experimental  research  in  farm  electrification.  This 
work  already  is  under  way  in  thirteen  states,  each  of  which 
has  a  committee  composed  of  farmers,  farm  experts,  electrical 
engineers,  agricultural  engineers  and  others. 


The  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of 
economists  and  engineers  representing 
the  United  States  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commerce  and  the  Interior, 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  American  Society  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineers,  Farm  Lighting  Manu¬ 
facturing  Association,  and  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association.  ' 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
ilGHf  ASSOCIATION 


JUBE  *^S?gAKIHQ 


1'  '»<! 


guaranteed 

DiyxANCE  Radio  1 


.Users  everywhere  report  Kllraco 
I  Tuned  Radio  Frequency  sets  get 
programs  coast  to  coast;  outper¬ 
form  sols  3  times  as  eostiye  Send 
tor  proof  they  are  radio's  most 
amazing  values.  One  tube  guaran* 
teed,  completely  assembled  tong 
distance  outfit,  only  $14.35.  Three 
tiibe(above),S29.SO.Five  tube  $75 
SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 
for  latest  bulletins  and  special 
offer.  It  will  interest  you. 

midwest  radio  CORP’N 

//  PtoTirer  Builders  of  Sets 

1  Ee  8th  Stev  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


AGENTS 

^  DEALERS  ,, 

Our  proposition's! 
a  winner.  Write.! 


Each 
Bundle 
Encugh 
for  3 
Quilto 


JJ  ine  lor  jrmi^Yvo,  - 

Crazy  Quilts,  etc.  Assorted  colors  ana 
sizes.  Greatest  bargain  offer  yet. 

BigZa  lb.  BARGAIN  bundle 
1  $1.29.Twobundlesonly$2.39. 
Half  the  usual  price.  Buy  at  least  two 
bundles  while  you  can  get  them. 
SEND  NO  Your  name  and  ad- 

» an  m.m  S  tirCSS  OH  8  pOStai 

MONbTS  brings  this  bargain 


.uii.  .u.u  .....  - - !  your  ) 

Supply  limited.  Hurryl 

M«rIo  Manufacturins  Co. 
XB4  Mver  St.  Aurora,  IS. 


Send  fer 
C«l*l,(  20 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

JUST  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains. 

Set  comprizes  a  4.  4H  or  S  foot  Iron 
enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub.  one  19  Inch 
roll  rim  enan\eled  flat-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hmee 
seat:  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  flttlngs. 

J.  M.  SEIDET^BERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  Ygrjc^^ 


HELPS  NATURE 

Many  make  greater  inroads 
on  their  vital-forces  than 
they  should. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

gives  the  lift  that  Nature 
needs,  and  seldom  fails  to 
nourish  and  tone-up  the  run^ 
down  system.  Take  Scott’s! 

Scott  &  Bowne.  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  24-40 
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More  Recommended  Films 

Good  Pictures  for  the  Family  to  See 


BORN  RICH — A  young  married  couple 
settle  down  to  life  in  a  twenty-three  room 
house,  and  it  takes  almost  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  to  convey  to  them  the  fundamental 
fact  that  happiness  does  not  rest  on  money. 
(First  National) 

THE  CHORUS  LADY— A  play  of  good 
old-fashioned  sentiment  and  excitement  in¬ 
volving  a  chorus  lady  of  humor  and  courage 
and  a  race  horse  which  is  to  make  the 
hero’s  fortune.  (Producers  Distributing) 

hs  CLASSMATES — An  ambitious  small 
town  boy  makes  West  Point  but  while 
there  Is  framed  by  his  sweetheart’s  cousin, 
who  is  Jealous  of  him,  and  Is  courtmar- 
tiaied.  To  obtain  the  confession  which 
would  clear  his  name,  he  follows  his  male¬ 
factor  to  the  Amazon.  Interesting  scenes 
of  life  at  West  Point  taken  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  authorities  there.  Richard 
Barthelmess  in  the  lead. 

THE  FAST  WORKER — Comedy-drama  of 
a  man  who,  to  oblige  a  friend  for  political 
reasons,  Impersonates  this  friend  and"  finds 
himself  saddled  with  the  friend’s  wife  and 
family,  with  humorous  consequences.  From 
George  Barr  McCutcheon’s  “Husbands  of 
Edith.’’  (Universal) 

THE  FLAMING  FORTIES— The  adven¬ 
tures  of  two  men,  one  a  desperate  road 
agent  and  the  other  an  honest  farmer, 


health,  through  a  misunderstanding  findi 
herself  In  the  country  nouse  of  a  youna 
Irrd  whom  she  has  never  met  before  and 
obliged  to  spend  the  night  there  alone  with 
him.  But  Constance  Is  clever  as  usual 
and  next  day  they  get  married — and  want 
to,  so  all’s  well.  (First  National) 

INEZ  FROM  HOLLYWOOD— A  motion 
picture  actress  with  a  heart  of  gold  but 
shady  reputation  for  pabllcity  purposes, 
sees  to  It  that  her  little  sister  Is  happily 
married.  Anna  Q.  Nilsson  and  Mary  Astor 
In  the  leading  roles.  (First  National) 

THE  LEFT  HAND'  BRAND— A  good 
Western,  In  which  an  Irresponsible  cowboy 
Is  transformed  through  a  life  of  responsU 
bllity  and  action  consequent  on  some  mys¬ 
terious  murders.  (Wm.  Steiner) 

hs  THE  MAN  WHO  PLAYED  SQUARE— 
How  a  man  who  Is  bequeathed  half  of  a 
valuable  gold  mine  by  his  buddy,  protects 
the  claim  for  the  buddy's  daughter.  Humor 
as  well  as  serious  drama.  (Fox) 


Easy  Method  Of  Picking  Fowl 

HEN  picking  a  fowl,  first  scald  the 
bird  in  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of 
about  160  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  A  min- 


Three  One-Piece  Dresses  for  Early  Spring 


A  ND  still  it’s  the  one-piece  dress!  No  other  style  takes  its 
^  place,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  so  convenient,  becoming 
and  easy  to  make.  No.  2218  shozvs  an  attractive  e.vample,  with 
its  open  collar  and  narrow  front  panel  which  buttons  doxvn  to 
the  hem.  No.  2218  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  40  inch  ma¬ 
terial,  with  1%  yards  contrasting.  Pattern,  12c. 

No.  2115  is  a  slip-on  which 
even  the  beginner  can  make. 
It  has  short  or  long  sleeves, 
as  the  Uvo  pictures  show. 
The  belt  effect  is  very  be¬ 
coming  lo  the  average  figure. 
In  serge,  bengaline  or  crepe 
it  would  be  equally  attrac¬ 
tive.  No.  2115  cuts  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yards  of  40  inch 
material  with  %  yards  con¬ 
trasting.  Price,  12c. 


No.  2232  has  the  deep  open 
front  and  a  washable  under¬ 
blouse  for  convcn.cnce.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38, 

40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.'  Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  42  inch  material 
with  1%  yards  36  inch  for 
the  vest.  Pattern,  12c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  num¬ 
bers  and  sizes  clearly,  be  sure  correct  amount  is  en¬ 
closed  (preferably  in  stamps,  as  we  are  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  loss  when  coins  are  sent)  and  mail  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

And — whatever  you  order,  add  lOc  to  it!  For  that 
will  bring  you  your  special  copy  of  the  stunning 
American  Agriculturist  Fashion  Book,  full  of 
beautiful  Easter  dresses,  cunning  frocks  for  the'youngsters,  hats  and  embroid¬ 
ery  stitches,  house  dresses  and  party  gowns — everything,  in  fact,  the  home 
dressmaker  might  want.  Patterns  and  catalogues  are  mailed  separately,  so  if 
one  arrives  before  the  other,  do  not  think  that  your  order  was  only  partly  filled. 


whom  Fate  throws  together  and  who  stick 
to  each  other  through  thick  and  thin.  From 
Bret  Harte’s  story.  “Tennessee’s  Partner.’’ 
(Producers  Distributing) 

THE  GIRL  ON  THE  STAIRS— A  young 
woman,  played  by  Patsy  Ruth  Miller,  ad¬ 
dicted  to  sleep  walking,  through  this  curi¬ 
ous  habit  finds  herself  suspected  of  a 
murder  committed  next  door.  (Producers 
Distributing) 

GREATER  THAN  MARRIAGE— A  heart- 
stirring  story  of  a  woman  fighting  for  her 
right  to  a  career  and  still  holding  her  po¬ 
sition  as  wife.  The  picture  does  not  prove 
a  career  greater  than  marriage  but  rather 
that  they  are  equally  great  and  can  go 
hand  In  hand.  (Vitagraph) 

HE  WHO  GETS  SLAPPED— The  story  of 
a  struggling  scientist  who,  suffering  from 
great  wrongs  done  him,  Ironically  offers 
himself  as  clown  to  a  circus,  one  who  will 
make  the  people  laugh  by  being  slapped — 
and  in  this  he  succeeds.  Hov/  In  protecting 
a  beautiful  girl  who  has  come  Into  his 
circus  life,  he  achieves  the  doom  of  his 
malefactor  but  himseif  makes  the  supreme 
sacrifice  is  portrayed  with  tense  and  tragic 
effect.  An  artistic,  stirring  and  thought- 
provoking  picture  with  splendid  acting  by 
Lon  Chaney  and  others.  From  the  much 
discussed  stage  play  by  Leonid  Andreyev. 
(Metro-Goldwyn) 

HER  NIGHT  OF  ROMANCE— Constance 
Talmadge,  as  an  heiress  abroad  for  her 


ute  or  two  at  this  temperature  is  sufficient. 
Then  wrap  the  bird  quickly  in  a  burlap 
sack,  leaving  only  the  neck  exposed.  This 
permits  very  thorough  steaming. 

The  feathers  are  removed  by  rubbing 
instead  of  picking,  starting  from  the  neck 
and  working  back.  The  burlap  sack  is  re¬ 
moved  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  sack 
should  not  be  removed  more  quickly  than 
the  feathers,  for  the  feathers  must  be 
steam  while  being  rubbed  off.  It  will  not 
take  more  than  ten  minutes  to  clean  a  duck 
or  goose  in  this  way,  and  a  chicken  can 
be  cleaned  in  four  minutes. — E.  Whitta¬ 
ker. 


Save  on  Oilcloth 

When  a  table  is  to  be  covered  with  oil 
cloth,  place  several  layers  of  newspapers 
over  the  table  first,  folding  them  over 
the  ends  of  the  table  w’ell,  then  fastening 
the  oil  cloth  over  the  papers.  The  oil 
cloth  will  wear  much  longer  than  ** 
would  without  this  padding. — Z.  L  P. 
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The  Bride’s  Kitchenware 

Other  Kitchen  Lore  For  Home-Makers 


m 


Xhe 


WITH  an  increasing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  less  elaborate  trotfsseaus 
there  is  a  deeper  interest  in  the  “hope 
chest”  with  its  white  linens  and  mono- 
gramed  towels,  sheets  and  pillowslips. 
The  kitchen,  aluminum  and  linen 
“shower”  are  prime  favorites  and  the 
step  is  one  in  the  right  direction. 

Garments  that  are  a  part  of  the 
costliest  trousseau  go  out  of  style  and 
it  has  been  very  sensibly  argued  that 
the  man  who  gives  his  wife  no  allow¬ 
ance  or  money  for  clothes  during  the 
first  year  of  their  wedded  life,  finds  it 
less  easy  to  do  so  the  second. 

In  purchasing  for  the  kitchen  of  the 
new  home  as  much  or  as  little  as  one 
wishes  is  the  rule.  Aluminum  ware 
knows  no  change  of  fashions,  neither 
do  frying  pans,  dustpans  or  rolling  pins. 

A  Conservative  List 

A  list  to  suit  every  fancy  would  be 
difficult  to  complete,  but  the  bride-to- 
be  who  has  $40  at  her  command  can 
secure  all  that  she  will  actually  need 
in  the  way  of  kitchen  ware  for  the  new 
home. 

The  following  is  perhaps  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  a  list  of  articles  as  could  be  sug¬ 
gested:  One  four-quart  kettle;  one  two- 
quart  double  boiler;  one  coffee  pot;  one 
tea  pot;  two  aluminum  basins;  two 
covers;  three  frying  pans,  one  of  iron 
and  two  light  ones;  one  iron  muffin  pan; 
one  rolling  pin;  two  deep  pie  pans,  glass 
preferred;  one  glass  measuring  cup;  one 
large  cake  pan;  one  tin  flour  sifter;  one 
set  glass  mixing,bowls;  one  bread  board; 
two  heavy  spoons;  six  custard  cups; 
one  pudding  mould;  one  egg  beater; 
grater;  one  electric  or  gasoline  iron,^ff 
two  ordinary  flatirons;  one  paring  knife; 
one  dish  pan;  one  dish  drainer;  one  food 
chopper;  one  can  opener;  one  mop  pail, 
floor  mop,  dustless  mop,  broom,  dustpan 
and  brush. 

There  are  other  articles  that  will  be 
added  to  the  kitchen  furnishing  as  the 
need  arises,  the  “shower”  will  give  oven 
glass  and  earthenware,  but  even  if  this 
list  is  followed  in  outfitting  the  new 
home,  the  young  housekeeper  will  find 
herself  spared  the  embarrassment  of 
‘borrowing”  or  making  excuses  for  an 
improperly  prepared  meal  due  to  lack 
of  kitchen  utensils. — L.  M.  Thornton. 


recipe  for  this  sweet  cookery,  experts  at 
the  state  college  of  agriculture,  Ithaca, 
can  furnish  some  good  suggestions  for 
popping  corn  as  well  as  for  making  the 
pop-corn  confections. 


An  Economy  CaJse 

A  SOUTHERN  reader,  who  sa3'^s  that 
in  spite  of  “good  times”  economy 
must  still  be  practiced  in  her  kitchen, 
sends  the  following  recipe  for  eggless, 
milkless,  butterless  cake.  She  says  that 
I  it  is  a  favorite  with  a  large  and  usually 
I  hungry  family. 

Two  cups  w'ater 
■  Two  cups  sugar 
»  One  cup  raisins 

One  heaping  teaspoon  lard 

One  teaspoon  vanilla 

One  teaspoon  cinnamon  and  nutmeg 

One  half  teaspoon  cloves  and  allspice 

Pinch  of  salt 

Boil  above  ingredients  five  minutes. 
Let  cool.  Add  four  and  a  half  to  five 
cups  flour,  one  cup  nut  meats  (English 
t\alnuts  preferred),  dissolve  one  tea- 
^oon  soda  in  hot  water  and  add  last. 
Bake  in  loaf  one  hour. 


Consider  the  Molasses  Jug 

mot  every  one  realizes  that  some 
_  sweets  are  better  than  others.  For 
instance,  molasses  is  a  more  healthful 
*nd  nourishing  sweet  than  refined  sugar, 
ecause  it  contains  considerable  amounts 
iron  and  lime  which  sugar  has  lost 
*•1  the  process  of  manufacture.  It’s  a 
Rood  idea  to  use  molasses  occasionally 
the  meal  plans — hot  gingerbread, 
classes^  cookies,  and  brown  bread  are 
inter  dishes  which  ate  good  for  every- 
®ne.  Old-fashioned  molasses  pop-corn 
?  ®  »  confection  that  needs  a  rc- 

If  any  household  is  without  a 


More  Recipes  For  Oranges 

Orange  Whip 

2  tablespoons  granulated  gelatin® 

%  cup  cold  water 

cup  boiling  water 
1  cup  sugar 
IVz  cups  orange  juice 

3  to  4  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
1  teaspoon  orange  rind. 

Soften  gelatine  in  cold  water  and  dis¬ 
solve  in  boiling  water.  Add  sugar  and 
stir  until  it  dissolves,  then  add  ice  water, 
fruit  juices  and  orange  rind.  When  the 
jelly  begins  to  congeal  whip  until  it  is 
light  and  frothy.  Then  put  in  a  mold 
that  has  been  dipped  in  cold  w'ater  and 
when  firm  turn  out  and  serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

Carrot  and  Orange  Marmalade 

6  carrots 
3  oranges 
1  lemon 
Sugar 

Wash,  peel  and  dice  carrots  and  cook 
until  tender  in  as  little  water  as  possible. 
Cut  oranges  in  small  pieces  and  add  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  the  lemon. 
Measure  the  carrot  and  fruit  and  add 
two-thirds  as  much  sugar.  Simmer  the 
mixture  until  it  is  clear.  Turn  into 
jell5’-  glasses  and  when  it  is  cold  cover 
wuth  hot  paraffin. 


Things  Worth  Knowing 

How  did  you  have  such  splendid 
success  with  your  Boston  fern?” 
I  asked  a  friend,  a§  I  admired  the  lovely 
plant,  with  its  rich,  full  and  long  green 
plumy  leaves.  She  replied,  “Every  day 
I  gently  shake  off  the  bits  of  dead 
leaves  and  brown  trimmings.  Just  once 
a  week  I  put  in  a  teaspoon  and  a  half 
of  black  tea  into  a  pint  of  boiling  hot 
water,  and  steep  it  and  then  pour  it  over 
and  about  the  roots  of  the  plant.  When 
I  got  it,  it  was  a  pale,  little  spindling 
thing,  and  now  see  it,  and  this  is  all  the 
treatment  it  has  had,  except  plenty  of 
God’s  golden  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 

Floors  that  are  to  be  carpeted,  may 
be  made  much  warmer,  by  making  a 
padding  of  three  layers  of  newspapers, 
glued  together  at  the  corners.  They  also 
prevent  the  room  from  becoming  so 
dusty. 

A  splendid  discovery  was  made  by  a 
clever  woman,  who  found  that  by  putting 
a  thin  layer  of  cheese  cloth  over  a  hot 
air  register,  and  tacking  it  down,  the 
work  of  dusting  was  greatly  lessened. 
The  cheese  cloth  acted  as  a  coal  dust 
strainer,  and  prevented  many  particles 
of  coal  dust  from  coming  up  from  the 
furnace  into  the  living  rooms.  She  put 
a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  over  each  reg¬ 
ister,  and  the  ‘strainers’  were  laundered 
once  in  two  weeks. — Z.  I.  Dahvice. 


To  Kill  the  Bugs 

INSECTS  are  not  very  troublesome  to 
■I  house  plants.  If  any  appear,  they  can  be 
disposed  of  if  the  proper  steps  are  taken 
immediately.  Insects  are  grouped  into 
two  classes :  Those  which  eat  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  tliose  which  secure  their  food  by 
sucking  out  the  plant  sap.  Those  which 
actually  eat  parts  of  the  plant  are  known 
as  chewing  insects  and  are  best  destroyed 
by  picking  them  off  the  plant,  says  Nature 
Magazine  of  Washington.  They  may  aUo 
be  destroyed  with  a  spray  of  arsenate  of 
lead.  The  arsenate  is  added  to  water  at 
the  rate  of  one  tablespoonful  to  one  gallon 
of  water.  Sucking  insects  may  be  de- 
stroj'ed  by  dipping  tlie  plant  in  oil  emulsion 
or  a  proprietary  tobacco  extract.  This  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  spraj^ed  on  the  plants,  but  the 
dipping  process  is  more  satisfactory. 


Quifes' vVOIliEim 

New* 


miere  bargains  are  the 

rule 


Have  you  received  your  copy  of  the  new 
Spring  and  Summer  Catalog  of  The  Charles 
William  Stores  ? 

If  you  haven’t,  there  is  a  treat  in  store*  for  yoiL 

The  catalog  offers  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
practically  everything  you  need  and  use  in  the 
home,  shop  or  farm.  It  displays  the  new  Fifth 
Avenue  styles  for  every  member  of  your  family 
— and  best  of  all,  offers  them  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  prices. 

It  provides  the  means  for  living  and  working 
more  comfortably  and  for  dressing  better  —  and 
saving  more  money  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 

The  coupon  below  will  bring  your  copy  to  you 
FREE.  When  the  book  arrives,  form  the  habit  of 
looking  in  it  before  you  buy  anything  anywhere. 
It  will  pay. 

THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 
New  York  City 


Mail  the  coupon  NOW! 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 


The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 


address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  o« 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 


order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED — To  sell  latest  invention, 

Perfection  Utensil  Lifter.  No  more  burned  fin¬ 
gers.  Fast  seller,  every  home  needs  one.  Send 
50c  for  sample  and  Agent’s  Prices.  COLBURNS 
SALES  SERVICE,  Dept.  A,  P.  O.  Box  202, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS— Choice  April  bull 
ealves,  clean  herd,  farmer’s  prices,  winners  three 
fairs.  F.  L.  HANSEL,  E.  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull  calves,  Masher- 
May  Rose  bred,  under  6  mo.  old,  accredited  herd. 
EDGAR  PAYNE,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


FOR  CATTLE  LICE  AND  HORN  FLIES, 
spray  with  PHINOTAS,  the  disinfectant  with 
40  years  experience  behind  it.  Send  $1.75  for 
a  single  gallon  or  write  for  quotations  on  larger 
quantities.  PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  COM¬ 
PANY,  237  Front  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Registered  Guernsey  heifers, 
18  months  old.  F.  B.  RAMIER,  R.  D.  3,  Bridge- 

ton,  N.  J. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  very  choice 
bred,  the  best  farm  dogs  in  the  world,  fine  on 
cattle,  good  watch  dogs.  W.  W.  NORTON, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


PUREBLOOD  COLLIES.  Everyone  a  natural 
heeler  guaranteed  or  exchanged  gladly.  Puppies 
and  grown  stock.  WALTER  WARD,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FINE  SABLE  COLLIES  from  Champion 
ancestry.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Walton.  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS. 
Royalton,  Vt. 


PAINE’S  KENNELS,  So. 


FOR  Sale — ShephSrd  no"'  born  November 

30,  females,  $3,  males  S8  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tions.  CHAS.  LOWTHEit,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  Fluffy  beauties,  both 
sex,  all  ages  and  colors.  I.owest  prices.  For 
information  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS,  Belfast, 
Maine. 


HUNTING  HOUNDS.,  Rat  Terriers,  Beagles, 
Airdales.  Collies.  Trial  allowed.  Lists  10c. 
PETE  SLATER,  Box  A.A.,  Pana,  Ill. 


BEST  FARM  DOGS  to  be  found,  pups  and 
working  dogs,  also  hounds.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  ARTHUR  GILSON,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


^11’'GLET  rock  cockerels,  Thompson 
Strain,  $3  each.  Berry  plants.  Dahlias,  dwarf 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  and  Regal  Dorcas 
White  Wyandotte  cockerels,  Martin  strain  direct, 
$5  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEO.  W. 
SCOTT,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Pure 
bred  toms,  $15;  hens,  $10.  MRS.  C.  T.  SMITH, 
Croxton,  Virginia. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  hens  and  cock¬ 
erels,  $4  each.  MRS.  A.  MORITZ,  Rahway, 

N.  J 


TURKEYS — Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens  and  toms, 
pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Highest  quality  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  -Ohio^ 


TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS,  eggs, 

cockerels,  chicks.  "Catalogue  for  stamp.  AR¬ 
THUR  SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford,  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  breeds  of  Super  Quality  chicks.  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  both 
combs.  White  Leghorns,  Anconas,  and  White 
Pekin  Ducklings,  from  pure  bred,  culled  stock. 
Prices  right.  Before  ordering  elsewhere,  send  for 
prices  and  circular.  Bank  reference.  BUCHER 
BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


S  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  stock,  eggs  and 
chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  your 
wants  to  L.  K.  DANIELS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

‘  EMPIRE 


BABY  CHICKS  BARGAINS. 
HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cockrels;  Pearl  guin¬ 
ea;  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanforclville,  New  York.  


SUPERIOR  CHICKS— From  Hollywood  and 

Wyckoffs  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  Ten  years  hatch¬ 
ing  experience  insure  superior  quality.  Circular 
free.  CLEAR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Soud- 
erton.  Pa.  


B.\BY  CHICKS — Send  for  our  1925  catalogue. 
2^  W.  F. 


Box  29, 


IIILLPOT,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


WE  ARE  BOOKING  advance  orders  now. 
Our  beautiful  catalogue  ready.  Write  ROSE- 
MONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Drawer  14,  Rose- 
mont,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  for  sale,  $5  each;  also  a  few  pullets, 
$5  each.  Good,  healthy  farm  raised  stock.  EDW. 
BASKER,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 
14c;  mixed,  10c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct.  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 
30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


- : - -  •  ^  X  d. 

ISALK  riiorobred  Mammoth  Bronze  toms 
from  Gold  Bank  Strain.  Price  reasonable.  En¬ 
close  stamp.  MAUDE  MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

rOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn,  the 
world  s  best  layers, .  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y, 

CHICKS  Get  our  low  price  list  on  your  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  High  Grade  Baby  Chicks.  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY, 
Prop.  E.  King,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

DISEASE  FREE  POULTRY— Disinfect  and 
spray  with  PHINOTAS.  For  poultry  buildings 
and  incubators.  The  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show  was  disinfected  with  PHINOTAS 
exclusively.  Y’ou  also  can  disinfect  j-our  poul¬ 
try  buildings  with  PHINOTAS,  the  product  with 
40  years  experience  behind  it.  Send  $1.75  for 
a  single  gallon  or  write  for  quotations  on  larger 
quantities.  PHINOTAS  is  guaranteed  to  kill 
mites.  PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
237  Front  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCKS  with  healthy 
chicks  from  our  purebred  heavy  laying,  selected 
stock.  All  varieties.  100%  live  delivery.  Post 
paid.  Low  prices.  Write  for  catalog.  LOWER 
HATCHERY,  Box  IS,  Brj-an,  Ohio. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

1100  EGG,  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR,  heated 
by  two  oil  lamps,  $85  F.O.B.  GEO.  E.  PRICE, 
Stamford,  N.  Y. 

FURS  AND  TRAPPINGS 

TRAPPERS — My  method*  of  catching  foxes 
and  minks  have  no  equal  Will  send  free. 
EV’ERETT  SHERMAN,  S18  “'emple.  Whitman, 
Mass. 

SEND  ALL  YOUR  FURS  and  hides  to 
FRANK  REIMANN,  Conneautville,  Pa.,  espec¬ 
ially  skunk,  mink  and  muskrats  and  receive  the 
best  grading  and  highest  prices. 

HELP  WANTED 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  nearest  their 
homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later  $250; 
later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400  monthly 
(which  position?).  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION. 
Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WE  HAVE  an  attractive  propo^on  for  Farm¬ 
ers  with  spare  time  this  winter  to  work  their 
home  neighborhoods  with  our  Block  Men.  INTER- 
NATICINAL  silo  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

SALESMEN  WAN’l'ED  for  country  work. 
Must  have  auto  and  .sales  experience.  Excellent 
opportunity.  'I'HE  LENNOX  OIL  &  PAINT 
COMPANY’,  Dept.  Sales,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WANTED — Man  around  40  to  look  after  our 
business  in  this  territory.  Outside  work,  pleasant 
position,  permanent  occupation  all  year  round, 
experiences  pnnecessary.  Big  salaries  paid  every 
week  to  representatives.  OAKLAND  NURSER¬ 
IES,  Manchester,  Conn. 

WANTED  APRIL  1ST — Married  herdsman, 
commercial  dairy  producing  Grade  A  milk.  IMan 
must  know  cows  and  be  able  to  keep  up  our  rep¬ 
utation.  Sanitary  milk.  Cottage  furnished.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  F.  CASS,  Mgr.,  Barnes  &  Co.’s  Farm, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

HONEY 

PURE  HONEY,  five  and  ten  lb.  pails,  60  lb. 
cans,  buckwheat  and  clover.  Circular  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  price  on  40  lb.s.  or  more.  RAY"  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  60,  $8.60; 

Buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75,  $7.  Delivered  third  zone. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY— 5  lbs.  $1.25.  I'O  lbs.  $2.13. 
Postage  paid.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted.  Clover  or  Buck¬ 

wheat,  6  lb.  can,  $1.35;  12  lb.  can  $2.50,  post¬ 
paid  into  3rd  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY — Buckwheat,  5  lb.  pail,  85c, 
two  pails,  $1.60.  Postpaid  2  zone.  ERVIN  A. 
DIETZ,  Central  Bridge,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ALFALFA,  mixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  sale 
in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

FREE  BOOK.  Prophet  Elijah  Must  Come 
Before  Christ.  This  great  forerunner  His  work 
fofetold.  A  MEGIDDO  MISSION,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

SPORTSMEN  EXCHANGE— We  buy,  sell 
and  exchange  guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  field  glasses, 
rods  and  reels,  watches,  or  any  article  of  value. 
Send  the  article  with  a  letter  and  we  will 
make  you  an  offer  by  return  mail.  E.  WANGER, 
515  Ludlow  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES  im¬ 
proves  lawns,  flower  gardens,  pasture,  orchards, 
wheat,  corn,  oats.  Free  circular,  Afrents  want- 
ed.  GEORGE  STEVENS,  PeUrbmoS.  On- 


SANITARY  MILK  TICK- 
^IS  S’ave''inoney  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 
A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FARM  FOR  SALE-137  acres,  ToTST 
37  wood,  good  buildings,  good  fences,  extra  S 
water,  fruit,  garage,  Yz  mile  from  school,  3  milp. 
from  churches,  creamery,  station,  good  school 
fine  sap  bush,  good  road,  .  JAMES  WILBTIr' 
Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


„  big  CUT  in  our  fence  prices.  Get  catalogue. 

tonv®  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept. 

3007,  Cleveland,  O. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  257 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. 


HOMESPUN”  TOBACCO  —  Chewing,  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking,  five  pounds, 
$1.25;  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  Free.  Pay 
when  received.  Satisfaction,  guaranteed.  AL- 
BERT  P.  FORD,  Paducah,  Ky 


KODAK  FINISHING,  printed  on  Velox,  vel¬ 
vet  or  glossy.  Developing  any  size  roll,  10c; 
pack,  25c.  Prints,  Vest  Pocket  3,  2  Brownie  4, 
lA  5,  2C-3-.iA-  6  cents.  Cash  with  order. 

BAIRSTOW  STUDIO.  Warren,  Pa. 


PEERLESS  FENCE  COMPANY  pays  the 
freight.  Get  our  104  page  catalogue.  PEER¬ 
LESS^  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.,  Dept.  8003,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 


farm  FOR  SALE-IS  acres,  splTTiTLS: 
tion  center  village  near  Springfield,  Mass.  Colo? 
lal  house  state  roads,  electricity,  spring,  brook 
orchard  budding  lots.  Finest  for  poultry  espec. 
^lly,  berries,  truck,  tobacco,  roadside  stanf^ 
Owner,  BRIGHAM,  Southwick.  Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  .Jrish  Cobbler  and  Carman  No.  3 
^ed  potatoes.  Growm  on  our  own  farm.  Writ, 
N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


25,  $2;  75,  $5,  not  labeledPl? 
$  .50,  50,  $5,  labeled.  All  different  varieties! 
Perennial  phlox,  mixed,  IS,  $1;  50  s? 

TUCKAHOE  DAHLIA  GARDEN.  Dento^' 


HANDSOME  GLADIOLUS,  over  10717^ 

bulbs,  $1.  BURTON 

PEONY  GARDENS,  Madison.  N.  y. 


MAH  JONG  instruction  book — Compiled  by  a 
Chinese  expert.  Gives  all  the  important  points 
for  the  mastery  of  this  ancient  game.  Play  it 
the  Chinese  wayl  Regular  price,  SOc,  limited 
number  available  for  20c  prepaid.  CHINA  EX- 
PORT  CO.,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


RADIO  CATALOGUE  listing  parts  at  cost 
price.  Write  Dept.  6,  WESTINGALE  ELEC- 
TRIC  CO.,  108  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


I’ OR  SALE — One  C  Melody  Clarinet,  cheap 
at  $25,  with  case  and  complete  instructions  for 
learning  to  play.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
ERNEST  SWEZEY,  Ashville,  N.  Y.,  R.F.D.  64. 


WANTED — Name  of  every  person  retailing 

milk  who  desires  to  increase  their  business.  THE 
BONDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


HUMOROUS  RURAL  PLAYS,  one  and  four- 
acts.  “Tiddville  and  Radio,”  one-act  (new)  25c 
copy.  Catalogue.  HARRY  DOTY,  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 


OUR  SEAL-TITE,  semi-liquid  asbestos  roofing 
will  preserve  and  add  many  years  life  to  your 
roof.  Write  us  about  our  free  trial  offer.  MON¬ 
ARCH  PAINT  CO.,  Dept.  30-62,  Cleveland,  O. 


LEARN  how  you  can  make  bigger  profits  with 
a  better  silo.  Our  book,  ‘‘Savings  with  Silos” 
will  tell  you.  HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Cobbleskill, 
N.  Y.,  Box  F. 


WALSH  NO-BUCKLE  HARNESSES  are 
sold  on  thirty  days  FREE  trial.  Get  our  book 
before  you  buy.  WALSH  HARNESS  CO.,- 517 
Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


PRINTING 


DISTINCTIVE  Printed  Letterheads,  envel¬ 
opes,  either;  100,  95c;  250,  $1.45;  500,  $2.40. 
High  grade  samples  for  stamp.  FRANKLIN 
PRESS.  B-28,  Milford,  N.  II. 


PRINTING  of  all  kinds  done  right  and  prices 
right.  A  2  cent  stamp  brings  samples  and  prices. 
QUALITY  PRINT  SHOP,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


150  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes  print¬ 
ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  New  Y'ork. 


RADIO 


P'OUR  Tube  Radio  Set  complete  with  Loud¬ 
speaker,  batteries,  tubes.  Nothing  extra  to  buy. 
First  $85.00  takes  it.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOHN  F.  COLEMAN,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


BOYS — Do  you  want  to  win  a  radio  set,  full.v 
equipped  with  tubes  and  all  ready  to  tune  in? 
Write  JIM  BROWN,  %  Brown  Fence  &  Wire 
Co.,  Dept.  3005,  Cleveland,  O. 


REAL  ESTATE 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 
central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  description, 
price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM  AGEN¬ 
CY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


MARYL.^ND — Farm  for  sale  near  Salisbury, 
where  farming  pays.  Fertile  soil,  good  markets, 
macadam  roads  and  fine  climate.  Some  of  our 
farmers  have  made  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  on  their  crops  this 
year.  For  particulars  address  SAMUEL  P. 
WOODCOCK,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 


WANTED — To  hear  immediately  from  owner 
of  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale  for  spring 
delivery.  O.  HAWLEY’.  Baldwin.  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— At  public  auction  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  21  in  Canandaigua,  New  Y’ork,  the  Dr. 
Dodds  modern  dairy  farm  on  state  road  and  trol¬ 
ley,  known  as  Bonna  Lee  Farm;  also  his  other 
general  purpose  farm  of  115  acres  and  two  prop¬ 
erties  in  City  Canandaigua.  Theke  properties 
absolutely  going  to  highest  bidder.  Here  is  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  get  one  of  the  finest  modern 
dairy  farms  in  Central  New  Y’ork.  Don’t  miss 
this  sale.  Write  us  for  full  information  and 
terms.  RAY’  W.  JOHNSON  REAL  ESTATE 
CO.,  Owner’s  Agents,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y’^ 


FARM  FOR  SALE— About  150  acres,  well 
equipped;  watered;  wooded;  fruited;  1  mile  off 
stone  road;  school  on  place;  3  miles  to  Flem- 
ington;  railroads;  churches  and  high  school; 
large  barn;  outbuildings;  10  room  frame  house; 
4  horses;  2  cows;  42  sheep;  300  hens,  $8000. 
Terms  reasonable.  GRANVILLE  DIETS,  R.  D. 
2,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


12  MILES  OUT,  30  acres,  7  rooms,  poultry 
houses,  state  road,  trolley  1  mile,  $4500 — easy 
cash.  Southington,  75  acres,  20  head,  tools,  gas 
station,  trolley,  wholesale  milk  9c.  O.  R.  LAM- 
PHIER,  Farm  Man.,  902  Main,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Good  Mar3’land  Farm,  110  acres, 
price  $6,000.  J.  BARTZ,  Chestertown,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Large  dairy  farm  on  State  Road, 
buildings  practically  new,  modern.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  HARL  SNEDEKER,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


FREE— NEW  RED  RASPBERRY, 
er,  very  hardy.  Send  for  literature.  Strawi 
berries,  $3.00  per  1.000.  All  small  fruit  plants 

riELLENGA’S  NURSERY.  Vh?; 

Oaks,  Alich. 


N  O  RTHERN  GROWN— Hill 
potatoes.  Mountains,  Russets,  Cobblers,  Rose 
Hebrons.  Triumphs  and  others.  Awarded  grand 
prize  and  Gold  Medal  World’s  Fair  1915-  six 
firsts  State  Fair  1924.  ROY  HASTINGS,  ’  Ma. 
lone,  N.  Y. 


CERl  IFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  direct  from 
growers  to  users.  W’rite  for  prices  delivered  vour 
station.  COOPERATIVE  SEED  POTATO  AS- 
SOCLATION,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— True  Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage 
Seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark. 
$2  per  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route  3, 
Cortland,  N.  Y’. 


MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN  HAPPY:  KiThM 
introduces  “The  King  of  Outdoor  Flowers”,  by 
offering  thirty  meritorious  Gladioli,  fot  One  Dol¬ 
lar  post  paid.  Our  assortment  is  made  up  of  the 
following,  ten  select  varieties.  Mrs.  Norton,  ap¬ 
ple  blossom  pink,  America  shell  pink,  Panama 
flesh  pink,  Mrs.  Pendleton  blush  pink,  Chris  ma¬ 
roon,  Prince  of  Wales  salmon,  Schwaben  yellow, 
Mrs.  Fryer  red,  peace  white,  Halley  salmon. 
Three  collections  for  $2.75  or  Six  for  $5.00.  W. 
E.  KIRCH  HOFF.  Jr.,  Drawer  C,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — McDonald  Blackberry  plants,  $20 

per  1.000.  L.  M.  CAH.YLL,  Bridgeville,  Dela¬ 
ware 


TEN  BAGS  of  International  Multiple- 
Strength  8-16-8  contain  as  much  plant  food  as 
tw|jg|f  bags-  4-8-4.  Write  us  for  our  booklet, 
T1BP?NATI0NAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORP., 
Dept.  A.  61  Broadway,  New  Y’ork  City. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  shelter  and  beautify 

your  home  with  evergreens.  Our  big  catalogue 
free.  MARL  FERRIS  NURSERY.  785  Bridge 
St.,  Hampton,  Iowa. 

DAHLIAS — Surplus  private  collection,  $1.2.5 
pet-dozen  prepaid.  Labeled,  all  different,  limited 
number.  exceptional  value.  BENJAMIN 
HOLTGHTON.  Burtonsville,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED.  Wells  Red  Kidney  and 

Mich  Robust  Pea  Beans.  Disease  resistant  and 
most  prolific  strains.  Supply  of  Red  Kidney  lim¬ 
ited.  Small  orders  accepted.  H.  D.  HUMPH' 
REY,  Ira.  N.  V. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  LUPTON  S'TR.YW- 
BERRY  jilants,  the  fancy  berries  that  bring  the 
highest  price  on  New  Y’ork  market,  selling  for 
10c  to  15c  per  quart  more  than  others  last  year, 
$10  per  1.000.  Place  your  order  earlv.  Should 
be  shipped  not  later  than  25th  of  April.  Special 
price  on  other  varieties.  PLACE  BROS.,  R.  8, 
Oswego.  N.  Y. 


BE.AUTIFUL  CrI..A.DIOLI— Rainbow  collec¬ 
tion;  Thirty,  all  different,  many  rare' colors.  $1- 
Postpaid.  Send  for  free  new  24page  illustrated 
Catalog.  ISO  Magnificent  varieties.  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  cheap.  Ral¬ 

eighs  and  Russets.  One  customer  writes  he  never 
was  able  to  grow  a  crop  until  using  my  seed. 
WEEKS.  Locke,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S  TESTED  SEED  is  especially 
adapted  for  northern  climate.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  for  testing.  EDWARD  F. 
DIBBLE.  Box  A.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BARNES  PE.ACH  ’FREES  are  grown  from 

disease-free  seeds.  Our  fruit  book  will  interest  g 
you.  Write  for  it  today.  B.ARNES  NURSERY  ^ 
CO.,  Box  15,  Y’alesville,  Conn. 


THE  NEW  CORTLAND  apple  is  a  winner. 
Write  us  for  our  new  catalogue  describing  this 
famous  apple.  GREEN’S  NURSERY’,  1215  Green 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  ^ , 

WEXlfE  -SPECIALISTS  in  Clover  seed.  Ask 


us  for  free  samples  and  catalogue.  A.  H.  HOFF¬ 
MAN,  INC.,  Box  60,  Landisville,  Pa. 


POTATOES  —  Cobbler.  Heavyweight,  Moun¬ 

tain.  Ohio,  Russet,  Spaulding,  others.  FORD, 
Fishers,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARD  MAN— Singly 
healthy,  white,  Christian,  American,  wants  pet* 
manent  work  on  apple,  peach  or  pear  orchard. 
Further  particulars  upon  request.  Box  340, %Am- 
erican  Agriculturi.st,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  Ne# 
York  City. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES— Transformations,  etc,  BooklH 

free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y.  _ _ 


ALL  WOOL  YARN— For  sale  from  wan* 
facturer,  75c  to  $2  per  lb.  Free  samples.  H.  A- 
BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. _ 

fifteen  cents 


PATCH  WORK.  _  Send  _  - 

household  package,  bright  new  calicoes 
cales.  Your  money’s  -K-ortli  every  time.  PATCtt' 
WORK  COMPANY,  Meridian,  Conn.  _ _ 

quart 


BEST  MEDICINAL  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

90c,  gal.  $2.50,  postpaid.  Special  prices  o® 
tity.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO.,  So.  Weymouth,  Ma^ 
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Buy  NOW— Direct  From  Factory— 
Our  Famous  Model  H.  U. 

1250  Watt  Capacity 

LALLEY- LIGHT 
and  POWER  PLANT 

A  complete  gaaolme  engine,  generator, 
switchboard  and  WILLARD  battery 
unit.  Proved  by  15  years’  service. 
Formerly  sold  for  $625 — now,  if  you  act 
■promptly,  direct  from  the  factory  for 
only  $345.  Easy  to  i  nstall.  Approved 
by  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
This  big  1250  watt  Lalley  for  only  $345 
— smaller  Lalley  plants  at  much  lower 
prices. 

Write  for  free  literature  on  this  and 
prices  on  smaller  plants.  ACT  AT 
ONCE  as  price  advance  may  be  neces- 
«ary  any  day. 


LALLEY  LIGHT  CORP. 
1732  Rivard  Street 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Ample  electric  light  and  power  for  Farms,  Country 
Homes,  Cottages,  Camps,  Yachts,  etc. 


So  confident  are  we  that  Corona  Wool  Fat  heal¬ 
ing  compound  is  better  than  anything  else  to 
quickly  end  hoof  troubles  thatwewantto  PROVE  to 
everyone  by  sending  a  big  Sample  for  only  10c  post¬ 
paid.  For  cracked  hoofs,  hard  and  contracted  feet, mud 
fever,  grease  heel,  sore  teats,  caked  adders  and  every 
flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast.  Does 
not  blister  or  smart.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  time-tested  remedy  for 
household  and  farm.  Foil 
size  at  drug  stores  or  by 
mail  65c  postpaid. 

Corona  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  30  Kenton.  Ohio 


We  manufacture  •  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence 

iroren  —  Painted  Green  —  P.ed  —  or  Plain  —  niadi^ 

J  or  4  ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  li 


FENCING 


Service  Department 

Who  Owns  Water  Flowing  'Through  Your  Farm  ? 


203 


la  uai- 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  eitensivcly  for  snow  protection  along  Highwayi. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JIRSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINUTON,  W.  J. 

Saws  loos— Fans  Tr«9— 
Buzzes  Branches 
-Ooes  Belt  Work 

IS-TturGnap. 
»l 

;q  IsrEaiyTin 

TJneMaiT*"** 

^  SawslSCoffdsaDayS 


-Easy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Saw!  Wo^ 

Belling  for  *3  a  cord  brings  owner  *46  a  day  Um 
4  H.IB.EnKin»  for  other  work.  Wneel  mounted-- 
easy  to  move.  Saws  faster  than  10  men  Shmpw 
frmnfactoryorDearestof  lOBranchhouass.  Write 
t<w  rRCE^ok— “Wood  Encyclopedia'*— today. 

OrrA^^A  MAMUFACTURINGCO. 
^oom^OL^AIagee^ldgjj^ittsburgh^^ 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 

Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues,  Curbs,  Filled 
Tendons,  Soreness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 

stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or  lay  np  the 
horse.  $2.50  a  bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered. 

Book  1  R  free 

F.W.  YOUNG, Inc., 573  Lyman  St. ,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Send  today  for  Biff  Free  illustrated  book  and 
Bpeci»l  cot  pric«  offer  on  Bereulee  Stump  Pot* 
lets.  Learn  bow  you  can  clear  your  lead 
^  Cuickly  and  cheaply^  then  makw  ^ 
bic  mosey  poHmir  atwnpa 
.  .  ^  for  neiabbors.  Bip>  V 
loffle  of  Iowa  mao# 
Sl0,000in«paretia>a*  1 
It's  easy.  Write  quick 
HERCULES  MFC.  CO..  \ 

1423  •29th  Str.B  Centervill%lnwa  ' 


Only 

toonthforafewmonths  " 
to  own  the  f  amooa 
WITTE  En-  _ 

^e.  Uses  Kerosene,  --rr— 

Distillate  oe  . . * 

with  celebrated  Troableprsof 
Magneto.  Simplest  and  cheapest  to  op« 
^ve.  Now  device  makes  stsrtins  easy.  60%  surplus 
FBEE  RIfi  limir  sizes  3to26H-P—all  styled. 

•.Clfif  Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you  on 
engine  book  OAYS>  FREB  TRIAU 

fnsineWtp*'”'?  Wnte  today  for  my  new  illustrated 
book— sent  absolutely  PnM.  Noobligationt^ou. 

i  'OR  engine  works  '  1 

Inna  -  -  -  KANSAS  CITY,  Mol 

•*>08  -r09ir»  .  -  -  PITTSOURQH,  PA,/ 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  years,  and 
if  I  am  within  bounds  of  request,  I  would 
a.slc  your  advice  on  the  foHowing  problem: 

There  are  nine  farmers  depending  upon 
a  stream  of  water  to  water  their  cattle. 
We  have  water  rights  to  this  stream  not 
by  writing,  but  by  time  immemorial. 
It  has  always  flowed  through  the  farms, 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  a 
company  built  a  large  dam  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  stream,  and  have  piped  the 
water  to  the  plarlt  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles.  They  are  using  nearly  all  of  the 
water,  leaving  a  small  stream  running 
possibly  enough  to  water  our  cattle. 
(They  recognized  we  had  water  rights.) 

Now  for  the  second  difficulty.  Along 
this  stream  there  is  a  feed  mill.  It  has 
a_  dam,  and  the  owner  has  always  used 
part  of  this  water  to  fill  his  dam  and 
run  the  mill.  Now  during  the  past  six 
months  there  has  been  a  cut  of  the  supply 
of  water.  The  stream  has  been  entirely 
dry  about  half  of  the  time.  The  miller 
has  turned  all  of  the  water  in  to  his 
dam.  When  he  has  sufficient  water,  he 
starts  the  mill,  then  we  get  an  over-flow. 
That  may  occur  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night,  or  may  not  occur  in  three  or  foiu: 
days.  This  difficulty  has  been-  very  an¬ 
noying,  and  would  be  a  very  expensive 
law  suit  to  cope  with  the  problem.  Can 
you  give  me  any  advice?  What  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  under  the  circum¬ 
stances? — C.  O.,  New  Jersey. 

The  problem  involved  in  your  letter 
has  to  do  with  riparian  proprietorship, 
or  ownership  of  land  bordering  on  a 
stream.  We  can  do  nothing  more  than 
suggest  the  extent  of  riparian  rights  and 
then,  if  your’s  have  been  infringed,  that 
you  and  your  neighbors  combine  and  seek 
injunctive  relief  tlirough  the  medium  of 
a  local  attorney. 

Water  is  the  common  and  equal  property 
of  every  one  through  whose  land  it  flows, 
and  the  right  of  each  landowner  to  use 
and  consume  it  without  destroying  or 
vnreasonably  impairing  the  rights  of  others 
is  tlic  same.  An  owner  of  land  bordering 
on  a  running  stream  has  a  right  to  have 
its  water  flow  naturally,  and  no  one  can 
lawfully  divert  them  without  his  consent. 
Each  riparian  proprietor  has  an  equal 
right  with  all  the  others  to  have  the 
stream  flow  in  its  natural  way  without 
substantial  reduction  ift  volume  or  detrio¬ 
ration  in  quality,  subject,  however,  to  a 
proper  and  reasonable  use  of  its  water  by 
upper  riparian  owners  for  domestic,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
he  is  entitled  to  use  it  himself  for  such 
purposes,  but  in  doing  so  must  not  sub¬ 
stantially  injure  others. 

May  Use  Water  for  Irrigation 

In  addition  to  the  right  of  drawing 
water  for  the  purposes  just  mentioned,  a 
riparian  proprietor,  if  he  duly  regards  the 
rights  of  others,  and  does  not  unreasonably 
deplete  the  supply,  has  also  the  right  to 
take  water  for  some  uses,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  which  is  irrigation. 

If,  however,  a  landowner  uses  the  water 
of  a  stream  in  a  reasonable  and  lawful 
way  without  malice  or  negligence  and  an 
injury  results  to  his  neighbor  below,  the 
upper  owner  is  not  answerable  in  damages. 

In  }"our  case,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
company  is  not  entitled  to  deplete  the 
stream ;  for  they  are  piping  the  water 
away  from  riparian  land,  which  is  unlaw¬ 
ful.  We  are  unable  from  the  facts  given 
to  express  our  opinion  as  to  the  other 
proprietor  to  whom  you  refer. 


did  not  see  him  run  against  the  post  and 
break  the  box  for  it  was  midnight,  but  I 
heard  the  noise  and  heard  the  mail  box 
jingle  as  though  it  had  been  knocked  down 
and  broken;  and  the  broken  car  was  al— 
spot  where  the  mail  box  post 
nad  been  when  the  garage  man  came  up 
tor  It  the  next  rooming.  Please  let  me 
know  if  I  hare  enough  evidence  to  collect 
damage  or  make  him  replace  mail  box. — 
E.  E.  „  Pennsylvania, 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  your  evidence  is 
ample  to  entitle  you  to  damages  against  tlie 
owmer  of  the  car. 

The  fact  tliat  you  heard  flie  collision 
plus  the  damaged  car,  post  and  box  is  just 
as  good  as  though  you  actually  saw  it. 
Hence,  we  suggest  that  you  force  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  your  claim. 


The  Wife’s  Property  Rights 

Can  you  tell  me  what  a  wife  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  her  husband’s  property  at  his 
death,  when  his  farm  vms  willed  to  him 
by  his  father,  the  use  of  it  as  long  as  he 
lives,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it 
shall  go  to  his  children  if  he  has  any;  if 
not,  it  shall  go  back  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  has  one  child.  Will  the  wife 
receive  any  of  the  property.— Mrs.  C.  A.  F., 
Pennsylvania. 

We  regret  to  say  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  will  of  j^our  husband’s  fatlier,  your 
children  will  receive,  the  property  on  your 
husband’s  death  and  no  part  of  it  will 
come  to  you.  If  there  are  no  children,  the 
land  then  goes  back  to  your  husband’s 
brothers  and  sisters. 


He  Should  Pay  For  the  Oats 

I  sold  a  neighbor  three  and  a  half  rears 
ago  oats  to  the  value  of  $31.90  and  I  have 
been  u.nable  to  get  him  to  settle  for  the 
oats.  ,  I  have  sent  him  the  bill  about  four 
times  and  only  once  he  answered  and 
then  he  promised  to  pay  the  bill  in  full 
as  soorf  as  he  got  his  money  for  a  horse 
that  he  sold.  But  that  was  almost  two 
years  ago. 

Since  then,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  telling 
him  that  I  tVould  like  to  have  my  money 
in  ten  days,  but  he  did  not  bother  to 
answer  at  all.  Now  I  would  like  to  know 
if  I  could  sue  him  and  in  case  he  does 
not  then  settle,  can  have  sheriff  levy  on 
his  horses,  cows,  hogs  and  farm  machin- 
eiy,  as  he  does  not  own  tire  farm  that  he 
•lives  on  and  as  far  as  I  know  he  does 
not  own  any  real  estate.  Please  let  me 
know  how  I  should  handle  this  case. — C. 
D.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

Your  neighbor  is  justly  indebted  to  j'ou 
in  the  sum  of  $31.90  plus  interest,  and  if 
he_  refuses  to  pay  3'ou  can  with  safety 
bring  a  suit  against  him. 

Upon  securing  judgment,  execution  can 
be  levied  upon  his  personal  property — real 
property  not  being  essential.  To  sue, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  emply 
an  attorney. 


A  Just  Claim  For  Damages 

On  the  night  of  December  25,  1924,  a— 
roadster,  slid  off  the  road  and  bumped 
against  our  mail  box,  breaking  the  post 
bff  at  the  ground  and  breaking  the  lid  off; 
also  bending  the  box  and  breaking  the 
one  back  wheel  of  the  car.  The  garage 
man  came  up  the  next  morning  and  put 
a  new  wheel  on  the  car  and  took  it  away. 
I  took  the  number  of  the  broken  car 
and  also  the  number  of  the  car  the  garage 
man  came  in  to  get  the  broken  car.  It 
took  him  about  an  hour  to  put  the  new 
wheel  on  and  get  started. 

I  sent  the  car  numbers  in  to  Harris¬ 
burg  and  they  sent  me  the  name  of  the 
man  to  whom  the  car  license  was  issued. 
The  broken  car  was  setting  within  several 
feet  of  the  broken  mail  box  post.  The 
next  morning  I  asked  tire  garage  man 
whose  car  it  was  or  who  had  had  the 
bad  luck,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know,  • 
he  was  called  on  the  phone  and  asked 
how  he  would  like  to  haul  a  car  in.  He 
said  he  would  go  and  get  it.  Now  the 
broken  car  belonged  to  the  garage  man. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  would  I 
have  to  be  an  eye  witness  or  would  the 
broken  car,  the  broken  post  and  broken 
and  bent  mail  box  be  enough  evidence?  I 


Look  Out  For  This  Kind  Of 
Dealer 

I  am  wi-iting  you  asking  for  some  help 
from  your  Service  Bureau.  A  party  wrote 
me  asking  for  a  trial  shipment  of  eggs, 
which  we  sent  them  January  6,  1925.  Not 
hearing  from  them,  I  wrote  them  last 
Saturday  and  the  same  day  I  received  a 
letter  saying  on  account  of  failures  to  do 
business,  they  could  not  pay  for  them  now. 
I  sent  them  a  fine  case  of  strictly  fresh 
white  eggs  of  large  size. 

should  have  known  better  than  to 
send  them  but  the  letter  seemed  like  an 
honest  one  and  it  came  at  the  time  tliat 
we  were  looking  for  a  better  market  for 
our  eggs,  so  we  sent  them  a  case.  Is 
there  any  way  that  you  could  collect  it 
for  us?  We  would  be  very  grateful  for 
your  services.— FI.  W.  T.,  New  York. 

This  dealer,  who  signs  himself  “Aker” 
began  business  by  writing  several  post¬ 
masters  and  asking  them  for  the  addresses 
of  farmers  who  shipped  eggs.  After  he 
had  received  we  do  not  know  how  many 
shipments,  he  wrote  the  shippers  that  as 
he  expected  to  go  out  of  business  he 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  the  eggs. 
Some  of  our  subscribers  took  the  matter 
up  with  our  Service  Bureau  and  when 
w’e  made  an  investigation  we  found  that 
Aker  had  disappeared  leaving  no  address. 
No  doubt  he  will  do  the  same  thing  again 
under  a  different  name. 

This  case  demonstrates  again  the  need 
of  farmers  doing  business  ^with  only 
licensed  and  bonded  commission  merchants 
and  dealers. 


liegt  Poultry  &  Field  Fence 
at  America’s  Lowest  Prices 

Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  strong,  heavily  gal¬ 
vanized  hog,  poultry  and  field  fencing  at  a  big 
sa-ving.  A  timely  purchase  from  one  of 
.4jnerica’8  leading  fencing  factories  brought  ua 
a  large  quantity  at  big  price  reductions  from 
the  regular  markets.  AU  kinds  in  all  heights 
to  choose  from. 

Buy  Liberally  NOW! 

N®.  HC-104.  This  bargain  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  wonderful  values  no-vv  ready 
for  quick  delivery  in  our  big  complete  stock. 
Hog  fencing,  26  ins.  high  made  'with  10  guage 
top  and  bottom  wires — 12J4  line  and  vertical 
Stay  -wires,  space  12  ins.  apart.  7  bars  or  28 
ins.  high.  Special  sala.  price, 
per  rod _ _ _ 

Ask  for  complete  Utusiro*^’*  bargain 
fencing  list  Mo.  f#C  SOS 

Steel  Feaace  Posts 

No.  HC-108.  Special  2  in.  steel  fence  posts 
sizes  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  with  patented 
adjustable  clamp.  Our  price  of  posts 
four  ft.  long,  each _ 

Mixed  Wire  Nails 

No.  HC-U2.  New  Wire  nails  in  mixed  sizes 
from  3  penny  to  40  penny.  Special  Cl  QC 
price  of  100  pound  keg — - - 

Dept.  HC. 


The  Largest  Operator  of  Auto  and^ 
TraclorTramingShops  in  the  US.wilI  trainxeiiforano 
AuioExperti  posilioa  Earn  from ^,000.1:?  a  year  up.inth^ 
fastest*^rowing  business  in  the  world 'Ybu  can  do  it. 
BiG  FIRMS  DEMAND  M' SWEENY-TRAIKED  MEN 
No  limit  to  your  opportunities  after  you  finish 
my  course.  K'Sweeny-lrained  men  MAKEGOOD. 
WRITETODAY  Fon  W  ''L>-  YOUR  RAILROAD  FARE 
810  FREE  AUTO  BOOKS  AND  BOARD  YOU/ 

\wtmmiTSKmL 
,  OFFER EvmnUDE 


I  DEPT.  Z2ie  WRITE  SHOP NE.AREST  YOU 
r  .v.A Gincinnan.O.  Chicaga.lll.  Qerdafil.O. 

‘  *  UakSlhAWalnuf  517S.Laflin  IBB  E.  24th.. 


[ASK  ABOUT  MY  SPECIAL  HOME  TRAINING  PLAN  . 


We  Tan  Them,  You  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hide 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  ’coon, 
fox  or  other  skins,  tanned, 
mounted  or  made  into  fur 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 

vests,  gloves,  mufis,  scarfs,  stoles. 
Blankets  made  from  vour  own  wooL 

FREE-BIG  CATALOG-FREE 

illustrated  by  living  models.  How  to  prepare  hides 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garments 
from  vour  own  furs  and  complete  garments.  We 
•Jill  save  ■you  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  and 
^0  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur  clothes. 

ROCHESTER  PUR  DRESSING  CO.,  INa 
78  Orescrent  Street'  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OR 

Steal 

lYhcela 


Look 
for  This 

Tag  _ 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Writ< 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colon 
describing  Farm  Trucks  anc 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to  ^  » 
fit  any  run- 

_  ning  gear.  H ^ 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 


We  Want  Your  Cov7 
or  Horse  Hide 

And  we  will  tan  and  make  you 
a  beautiful  Coat,  Robe  or  Mit¬ 
tens  to  order.  We  make  and 
remodel  ladies’  furs.  Prices 
reasonable.  Samples  atid  Price 
List  FREE. 

Galloway  Coats  and  Robes  for 
Sale  at  Wholesale  Prices.  All 
work  guaranteed. 

References  —  Citizens  State 
Bank,  Milford,  Ind. 

Milford  Robe  &  Tanning  Co, 
237  Elm  St..  Milford.  Ind. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5 
lb.'?.  $1..50;  10  lb.'?.,  $2.50.  Smoking  5  lb«., 
$1.2.j;  10  Ib.s.,  $2.00.  Pay  when  received, 
pipe  ifcipe  free.  Farmers  Tobacco  Union, 
D1,  Paducah,  Ky. 
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The  Brown  Fence  &  WireCo^  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  find  order  for  fence  and  barb  wire  aa 
described.  Having  tried  your  fence  for  the  last  two  years, 
1  think  it  can  not  be  beat  anywhere  as  to  price  first; 
quality  second;  and  last,  but  not  least,  prompt 
shipment  and  durability  of  fence.  I  have 
neighbors  and  friends  that  are  of  the  same 
W  opinion  as  myself.  Hurrah  for  Brown 

TmWm  Yours  truly^^ 

Here’s  good  news  for  the  man  who  is  going  to_  need  Fence,  Gates,  Stee 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  or  Paint  this  year.  You  can  save  a  lot  of  mone  ^  ^ 

by  getting  my  New  Cut  Price  Catalog  before  you  buy.  It’s  a  big  book  —  ovSP  r  %  V  Read 
100  pages  of  bargains  the  greatest  variety  of  high-quality  Fences,  Gates,  Steel  TltiS 


'•  Down 
They  Ck>! 


^45y;K- 

rve 

Cut  My  Prices 
Again  this  Year 


JACOB  ^4DAMS, 
Port  Washington,  Ohio, 


» J 


Fin 

Out 
and 
Mail 
CouDon 


Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paints  ever  put  out  by  any  factory.  No  matter  when 
or  where  you  expect  to  buy,  get  my  Cut  Price  Book  first.  I  want  you  to  see  the  big 
money  my  Direct-from-Factory-Plan  will  save  you. 

/ 

Over  850,000  customers  buy  from  my  factories — they  save  all  middlemen’s  profits — get  the 
benefit  of  my  low  manufacturing  costs,  get  the  better  quality  that  has  made  Jim  Brown’s  goods 
famous  —  all  for  a  great  deal  less  money  than  they  have  to  pay  elsewhere — ^and  don’t  forget— 

E  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

The  low  prices  shown  in  my  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG  are  all  you  pay —nothing  extra  for 
freight  —  I  deliver  the  goods  right  to  your  freight  station. 

For  the  past  35  years  I  have  been  giving  farmers  bigger  value  than  they  could  get  anywhere 
else  — that’s  why  my  business  has  grown  until  it  is  the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon— get  my  New  Cut  Prices— see  the  wonderful  values  I  am  offer¬ 
ing  on  over  150  styles  of  my  famous  Double  Galvanized  Fence  that  lasts  two  or  three 
'  times  as  long  as  ordinary  fence — Carbon  Steel  Gates  that  last  a  lifetime.  Steel  Posts 
that  are  bigger,  heavier,  and  much  stronger.  Genuine  Asphalt  Roofing— Wearfcesf 
House  and  Barn  Paint — everything  of  the  Highest  Quality  and  at  prices  that  are 
way  below  what  you  pay  for  ordinary  quality,  and  everything  sold  on  a 
Guarantee  of  satisfaction  that  lets  you  be  the  judge. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  you  can  save  a  lot  of  money  and  get  your 
goods  quickly  as  I  ship  promptly  from  my  3  big  factories  at  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Adrian,  Michigan,  also  shipping  points 
at  Kansas  City,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  get  my  Cut  Price  Catalog  before  you  buy— it’s  yours 
for  the  asking.— Jim  Brown, 


The  Brown  Fence  & 

Wire  Ck>.,  Dept.  3012 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Send  me  your  New  Cut  Price  Catalog. 


Name 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  & 
WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  3012 

Cleveland  m  -  -  Ohio 


bm 
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$1.00  PER  YEAR 
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Brings  This  Gorgeous  Medallion  Pattern 

Seamless  Velvet  9  x  12-Foot  Rug! 

ffae»t«waw  Givos  Yoli  0  TJ  X  SZ-loieih  Hearth  Rug  FREE  < 


Just  send  the  couDon  with  $1  and  Hartman,  Ae  Largest  Home  Furmshmg  Con4^n  in  the  Worid,  will  send  yqi^this  wonderfu 
9xl2-foot,  full  room  size,  Medallion  Pattern,  Seamless  Velvet  Ru 
■MjMgMBB  27x52-inch  Velvet  Hearth  Rug  of  similar  design.  Use  both  ru^ 


9xl2-foot,  full  room  size,  Medalhon  Pattern,  beaml^  Velv^  Ku; 

on  30  days*  free  trial.  Then,  If  not  satisfied,  ^nd  them  back  and 
Hartman  will  refund  your  $1  and  pay  transwrtatipn  charges  ^th 
ways.  If  you  keep  them,  pay  only  for  the  large  rug,  a  little 
every  month.  Take  nearly  a  year  to  pay.  Nothing  to  pay  for 
the  small  rug  at  any  time.  Keep  it  as  a  gift  from  Hartman. 

Rich  Design  and  CoioHng 

This  splendid  9xl2-foot  rug  is  so  beautiful  in  design  and  coloring, 
so  thick  and  so  soft  in  texture,  and  so  firm  in  weave,  that  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  durability  it  rivals  costly  imported  rugs.  Woven  in  a  most 
artistic,  medallion  pattern  with  rich  blending  of  tan,  red,  ^een 
and  blue,  giving  elegance  and  dignity  to  the  home.  The  small  rug 
is  of  the  same  superb  quality— similar  in  design.  Put  both  rugs  on 
vour  floor.  Examine  their  exquisite  velvet  texture  and  their  splen¬ 
did  weight  and  wearing  quality,  and  enjoy  the  gorgeous  color  effects 
I  under  all  conditions  of  light— then  decide.  Only  l^y  actual 
:  examination  can  you  know  the  beauty  and  durability  of  these  rugs. 


BARGAIN 

CATALOG 


in  acttwl  colors,  of  tha  world’s 
Greatest  barsains  in  Fomiture. 
eari>et8,  rneSf  draperies,  alumi- 
numware,  sewinGrmschines.silver- 1 


ware,  watches,  etc.  30^Ta.’fT*9 
triaL  Easy  monthly  terms.  Open- 
ing  an  account  with  us  is  like 
opening  a  charge  account  at  your 
local  store,  but  you  have  nearly  a 


year  to  pay  at  Hartman’s,  Aik 

for  Catalog  No.  F7310 


This  book  explains  all  abont  Hart«  B 
man’s  wonderful  gift  plan  which  K 
bringrs  you  many  splendid  articles,  w 
such  as glassware.disbes, silverware,  \ 
kitchenware,  jewelry,  table  linens,  1 
etc.,  absolutely  Free  with  pordiases. 
Postal  brings  tbis  Big  Free  Cata¬ 
log  today.  Write  for  it  NOW. 

"Let  Hartman  Feather  YOUR  Resf* 


Send  Post  Card  Todat 
for  Your  FREE  CoM 


«■%■■■■■  With  the  9x12  ft. 
CUL  Bg  ■  me  comes  this 
r  n  EL  t  £  little  beauty.  A 
■  '  "•  ^  ^  "  27x52  in.  size  rug 
of  the  same  weave  and  coloring, 
same  wonderful  quality  as  the 
large  one.  only  different  in  pattern. 


I  Bjjt..  •- 

’efufld  “ 


the  small  rag.  Title  remains  with  you  until 
after  80  days^free  trial.  1  will  ship  both  rugs  c 
and  pay  transportataon  chargee  both  ways. 
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Help  Now  Or  Fight  Later 


w 


What  Kind  ot  a  Future  is  Ahead  of  You  and  Your  Children? 


E  ARE  all  agreed  that  civilization 
must  be  maintained,  that  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  destruction  or  our  re¬ 
version  to  barbarism  must  be  rigor- 
^  ousiy  fought.  As  w'e  are  enjoying  the 
'  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  m^ny  generations 
that  have  preceded  us,  we  must  accept  the  re- 
,  sultant  duty  of  preserving  it  for  succeeding 
generations. 

Upon  us  rests  the  responsibility  for  the 
course  pursued  by  the  United  States,  not  alone 
in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs  but  also 
in  its  relation  towards  other  nations.  To  fit 
ourselves,  for  our  gradually  increasing  sphere 
of  usefulness  which  should  be  like  an 
outward  spiral,  we  must  do  our  full  — ■ 
duty  towards  our  families,  our  com¬ 
munities,  our  nation,  and  the  world, 
and  in  addition,  to  posterity,  for  whom 
we  must  do  what  our  ancestors  have 
done  for  us.  No  man  or  nation  per¬ 
forms  his  or  its  full  duty  to  the  rest  of 
I  the  world  unless  it  contributes  towards 
I  the  common  good  all  the  power  and 
[capacity  it  possesses.  Non-use  is  as 
[great  a  wrong  as  misuse. 

We  Are  In  a  Relay  Race 


By  HENRY  MORGENTHAU 

Formerly  Ambassador  to  Turkey 

great  talents  so  completely  enthralled  in  the 
futile  contest  to  become  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  citizens  of  the  country?  Only  one 
can  reach  that  position. 

Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  did.  And,  being 
men,  with  great  minds,  promptly  recognized 
their  disappointment  and .  the  absence  of  all 
thrills  of  genuine,  satisfaction.  They  reversed 
their  methods  and  devoted  their  brains  and 
energies  to  redistribute  the  w'ealth  they  had 


For  a  Belter  World 


icated  with  the  results,  and  thereby  prevented 
from  looking  beyond  the  shores  that  bounded 
us  on  the  east  and  west. 

Calmly  Watched  The  Fight 

The  United  States,  unaware  of  what  had 
led  to  the  war,  and  not  realizing  what  it  actual¬ 
ly  involved,  could  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
as  to  its  responsibilities.  Its  citizens,  influenc¬ 
ed  largely  by  their  descent  and  their  individual 
friendships  for  various  European  peoples  were 
sharply  divided,  and  held  divergent  opinions 
as  to  the  duties  of  our  Government.  The  vast 
majority  .vanted  to  keep  aloof  frcm  the  strug- 
gle  and  hope  .  that  our  government 
would  be  selected  as  peacemaker.  They 
looked  upon  the  contentions  of  the 
\ariou-  powers  as  a  tug-oi-war,  a  great 


UMJi.  weeks  ago  we  asked  for  suggestions  from  our  people  international  European  struggle  that 
as  to  what  they  liked  and  did  not  like  in  the  different  de-  not  concern  them, 
partments  and  articles  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  Only  when  the  contestants  were 

American  Agriculturist.  As  we  get  room,  we  are  going  to  deadlocked  on  the  Western  Front,  and 

publish  some  of  the  better  letters  on  this  subject.  But  one  of  apparently  the  dispute  had  to  be  set- 

the  outstanding  things  mentioned  in  many  of  the  letters  was  tied  by  long  attrition,  and  when  Ger- 

the  desire  of  farm  people  for  more  discussion  on  matters  of  many  arrogated  to  herself  the  nght  to 

great  general  interest  including  both  national  and  international  limit  the  United  States  to  one  passen- 

^  -  affairs  not  necessarily  connected  with  farming.  Special  men-  ffer  ship  per  week,  and  had  audacious- 

When  we  but  even  hastily  contemp--  made  of  the  articles  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  formerly  Ij  prescribed  the  course  it  would  have 

late  the  unprecedented  development  of  ambassador  to  Turkey,  which  have  been  printed  in  American  to  follow,  the  United  States  emerged 

conditions  in  this  coiintrv  and  npn-  Agriculturist  on  international  affairs.  We  have  considered  it  a  ^^^m  its  indifference  and  buckled *^on 

great  opportunity  to  obtain  such  articles  from  the  pen  of  such  Its  armor. 

a  great  authority,  and  we  are  pleased  that  th^y  have  been  ap-  But  It  Soon  Drew  Us  In 

predated  by  our  people.  ^  ^ 

On  February  16th,  Temple  University  of  Philadelphia  viSon  oTfeeUnUrnd kvhf 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Morgenthau  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  lLts.  unanimity,  the  cSuntfy  demanded  that 
because  of  his  great  services  to  the  cause  of  international  the  President  whom^fhpTy  lind 
peace  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  On  this  page  is  Mr.  Mor-  months  nrior 

genthau’s  thesis  which  he  delivered  upon  the  occasion  of  the  “he  kept  us  out  of  wnr”  s  og-an, 
conferring  of  the  degree.  In  reading  it.  you  have  access  to  an  vers^the  nat^nal  a t  ifudV  nd 
article  which  you  cannot  find  excelled  in  the  best  magazine  the  struo-g-le  We  crent  nnt  nf  m  *  ^ 
printed  m  America.  And  more  than  this,  the  author  leaves  lation  nrnmnfW  dp  f  ^ 

you  with  a  suggestion  which,  if  follov/ed,  would  bring  order  cedented  mfrintir^pTl  an  unpre- 

o^U-tL'' Edhorf ^  difference'orophnordes: 

_ _ ‘  _  troyed  all  hesitancy  as  to  our  duty  and 

aroused  in  us  a  knightly  feeling  and  an 
irresistible  desire  to  help  the  Allied 


conditions  in  this  country  and  its  peo 
pie  from  the  time  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1776,  we  immediately>isual- 
jize  a  vast  constantly  recruited  army 
(of  unselfish,  earnest,  and  determined 
I  patriots  that  have  labored  _zealously 
(and  unremittingly  to  accomplish  it. 

It  has  been  like  a  great  relay  race. 
■The  task  has  been  passed  along  from 
jgeneration  to  generation  and  now  this 
Igreat  heritage  has  been  entrusted  to 
jps.  We  are  to  defend,  preserve  and 
jimprove  it  so  that  it  will  be  unsullied 
land  undisgraced  when  we  deliver  it  to 
■the  next  relayers  in  this  agelong  strug¬ 
gle  to  remove  humanity  further  and 


K  .  Today,  the  most  useful  American  Powers  'inAtVr  determined  stnfgo‘le''to^pre- 

eO,  and  higher  and  higher  up  into  the  realm  of  organizations  are  not  the  StanrGrrl  Oil  nr  +Hp  a _ .1  ,  .  U  to^pre 

ppiritual,  artistic,  and  scientific  life. 


organizations  are  not  the  Standard  Oil  or  the 


Drafted  For  the  Moral  Leader. 


U.  S.  Steel,  but  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  Institute. 

rjM  .  .  All  the  “Dollar  a  Year”  men  during  the  war 

I  responsibility  must  not  be  en-  show'ed  that  in  an  emergency,  there  are  thous- 

psted  to  the  paid  officials  of  a  country  or  to  ands  whose  patriotism,  altruism,  and  willing- 
professional  reformers.  ^  ^  ness  to  serve  their  country  is  latent  in  them. 

Iho  champions  of  the  period  will  be  Their  apparently  complete  absorption  in  the 

I  ose  whose  higher  moral  sense  and  due  ap-  game  of  business  had  still  left  them  responsive 
yi^eciation  of  their  duty  prompts  them  to  use  to  the  call  of  their  nation 


superior  natural,  mental  and  moral 
l^'ipment  for  the  good  of  all. 

'lliese  are  the  men  that  produce  lasting  good 

Ra  do  not  waste  their  splendid  powers,  the 

I  tented  strength  and  capacity  of  thousands 

years  in  more  temporary  pleasures  of  grat- 

cation  of  their  animal  or  old  savage  tenden- 
•les,  ° 

There  has  been  great  use  for  great  men  at 
times,  but 


Let  us  prepare  ourselves  so  that  the  next 
world  crisis  will  find  us  better  prepared  for  a 
prompt  response  when  the  international  bugle 
calls  us  into  action. 

Our  Wealth  Came  From  National  Resources 
Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  the 
United  States  had  confined  its  political  interest 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  its  own  in¬ 
ternal  development.  It  did  not  seriously  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  European  politics. 


rj.  ;  ^  never  greater  than — when  a 

nation  with  a  great  soul  is  being  drafted  - - - 

moral  leader  of  the  world,  to  It  was  bulging  with  wealth  created  largely 
forT?  caiise  of  justice  in  its  great  strug-  from  the  extravagant,  careless,  hasty,  and  un- 
supremacy  over  force.  methodical  absorption  of  its  own  natural  re- 

ready  for  the  task  or  are  all  our  sources.  It  was  exhilarated  and  almost  intox- 


vent  the  domination  of  the  world  by  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Junkers. 

President  Wilson’s  statements  and  mes¬ 
sages  lifted  the  war  to  a  higher  plane  from  that 
of  a  mere  row  between  competing  industrial 
powers.  The  great  Giant  of  the  West  which 
had  been  looked  upon  as  a  confirmed  pacifist, 
astonished  the  world  by  its  rapid  conversion 
into  -the  greatest,  most  powerful,  most  re- 
souiceful,  and  most  effective  fighting  machine 
of  all  times. 

All  Took  Part 

Almost  the  entire  adult  population  was 
diawn  into  the  vortex  and  became  either  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  participants  in  the  preparation 
for  and  in  the  activities  of  the  war.  By  indi¬ 
rect,  I  mean,  not  only  those  who  labored  night 
and  day  to  swell  the  supplies  and  ammunition 
that  were  required  for  the  army  and  the 
wounded,  bat  also  those  who  willingly  depriv¬ 
ed  themselves  of  the  usual  comforts  and  food 
so  as  to  increase  the  supply  required  at  the 
front. 

(Continued  on  page  222) 
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Jardine  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

RESIDENT  COOLIDGE  has  chosen 
William  M.  Jardine  to  be  the  new  member 
of  his  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Jardine  succeeds  the  late  Secretary  Wallace 
>vho  died  in  office. 

Secretary  Jardine  comes  well  prepared  for 
liis  great  and  responsible  position.  As  an  ex¬ 
perienced  rancher,  he  knows  from  the  actual 
worker’s  standpoint  the  problems  of  the  dairy 
farmer.  He  has  had  training  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  itself  so  that  he  knows  its 
problems  from  the  inside;  and  when  he  was 
appointed,  he  was  dean  and  president  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Kansas. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Jardine  is  opposed 
to  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill  and  all  similar 
legislation  which  would  lift  farmers  over  the 
fence  of  their  difficulties  by  their  own  boot¬ 
straps.  Ill  this  attitude,  he  will  be  nighly  com¬ 
mended  and  supported  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
thinking  farmers.  We  have  had  enough  of 
political  interference  in  the  affairs  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

We  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  evidently  did  not  give  consideration  to 
Eastern  farming  in  the  appointment  of  a  sec¬ 
retary  from  the  Central  West.  It  is  strange 
that  Washington  in  its  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  agriculture  seems  to  forget  constant¬ 
ly  that  there  is  any  farming  of  importance  in 
this  country  except  in  a  few  states  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley, 

A  much  more  serious  criticism,  however,  is 
■going  the  rounds  to  the  effect  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Jardine  was  made  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  another  cabinet  member,  the 
Secretary  of  Conimerce,  iMr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
and  that  Mr.  Hoover’s  polices  will  now  domi¬ 
nate  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  this 
is  true,  it  is  most  unfortunate  and  the  situation 
should  be  closely  watched  by  the  farmers  of 
the  country.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  every  other  department  of  government  for 
that  matter,  should  stand  squarely  on  Its  own 
feet  and  should  be  directed  without  interfer¬ 
ence  from  men  in  other  departments.  The 
chief  object  in  having  a  separate  Department 
with  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  get  a 
man  with  the  knowledge  and  viewpoint  which 
come  from  first-hand  experience,  which  will 
give  him  the  sympathy  necessary  to  execute 
the  duties  of  his  department  in  the  Interests  of 
the  farmers  and  of  the  whole  people.  This 
object  will  be  largely  offset  if  the  secretary 
takes  his  suggestions  and  orders  from  another 
department  or  another  man,  whose  experience 
and  viewpoint  are  outside  the  field  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  no  matter  how  capable  that  department 
or  man  is. 


Abolish  the  Fair  Commission 

EITHER  the  farmer  exhibitors,  the  Re¬ 
publicans  nor  the  Democrats  are  satisfied 
with  the  management  of  the  New  York  State 


Fair.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  not  the  fault  of 
any  individual  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair  Commission,  It  is  rather  the  fault  of  the 
system  of  management.  We  do  not  believe 
that  there  has  been  any  dishonesty  in  the 
Fair  management,  but  we  do  believe  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  management  is  entirely 
wrong  and  that  it  is  high  time  for  the  farmers 
of  the  State  to  get  rid  of  the  expensive,  inef¬ 
ficient  and  political  State,  Fair  Commission.  • 
The  present  plan  of  paying  big  salaries  to  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  Fair  Commission  who  de¬ 
vote  a  small  part  of  their  time  to  the  job,  is 
absurd  and  expensive  and  it  should  be  ended. 

The  State  Fair  is  supposed  to  4^6  a  farm  fair, 
representative  of  the  agricultui'e  of  the  State. 
The  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  is  charged  wth  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  ag-ricultural  affairs  of  the  State.  There¬ 
fore,  the  place  for  the  administration  of  the 
State  Fair  is  in  the  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets.  Then  it  would  be  possible  to 
hire  one  able,  efficient  Fair  superintendent,  and 
make  him  responsible  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets.  To  supplement  this  plan, 
there  might  well  be  an  unpaid  commission  of 
three  or  five  representative  farmers  to  act  in 
an  advisory  cajTacIty. 


Mrs.  Forbush  Resigns 

IT  is  with  great  regret  that  we  announce  the 
resignation  of  our  Household  Editor,  Mrs.  Cab- 
rielle  Elliot  Forbush.  Mrs.  Forbush  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  of  large  responsibility  as  pub¬ 
licity  director  with  the  American  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  organization  of  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  w'omen. 

During  the  past  two  5^ears,  that  IMrs.  Forbush 
has  been  wdth  us  in  rebuilding  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  she  has  made  thousands  of  friends 
wffio  have  come  to  look  forward  to  the  Household 
Department  each  week  wnth  keen  interest  and 
anticipation.  We  know  that  these  friends  will 
join  wdth  us  in  wishing  her  the  best  of  success 
and  happiness  in  her  new  work. 


Greet  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 

WE  take  pleasure  in  w^elcoming  to  the  staff 
of  American  Agriculturist  this  week 
]\Irs.  Crace  Watkins  Hnckett.  Mrs.  Huckett  is 
our  new  Household  Editor. 

IMrs,  Huckett  was  born  and  raised  in  a  very 
rural  section  of  very  rural  Texas.  She  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Texas  State  College  for  Women 
with  diplomas  from  the  Business  Course  and 
from  the  Household  Arts  Course.  'Later  she 
obtained  her  degree  from  the  Teachers’  College 
at  Columbia  University,  majoring  in  Household 
Arts  education. 

Mrs.  Huckett  has  had  experience  as  a  school 
teacher  with  little  children  in  the  regular  grade 
w'ork,  and  as  special  teacher  in  English  in  both 
school  and  college.  She  has  taught  Home  Econ¬ 
omics  work  in  high  school  and  for  over  tw’o  years 
was  Home  Demonstration  Agent  in  Nassau 
Couny,  down  on  Long  Island.  Her  w'ork  was 
so  outstanding  in  Nassau  County  that  she  was 
promoted  to  Assistant  State  Leader  of  Home 
Demonstration  i\gents  of  New  Y'ork  State  with 
headquarters  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  in  Ithaca.  In  her  work  in  Nassau 
County  and  at  Ithaca,  as  Miss  Crace  Watkins, 
she  made  thousands  of  friends  on  Long  Island 
and  throughout  New  York  State.  After  two 
years  of  success  at  Ithaca,  she  resigned  to  marry 
Mr.  Hugh  Huckett,  and  to  put  into  practice  the 
great  profession  of  homemaking  at  her  home  at 
Baiting  Hollow,  near  Riverhead^  Long  Island. 

Because  of  her  splendid  education  and  exper¬ 
ience,  her  knowledge  of  the  farm  woman’s  every¬ 
day  problems,  her  ability  as  a  writer,  and  her 
pleasing  personality,  we  are  greatly  pleased  to  be 
able  to  introduce  Mrs.  Huckett  to  our  readers  to 
carry  forward  the  great  work  of  helping  to  make 
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the  farm  woman’s  job  a  little  easier,  and  the  farm 
home  the  greatest  place  on  earth. 


Motion  Picture  Censorship 

Most  of  you  can  remember  when  there 
were  no  motion  pictures.  It  was  not  so 
many  years  ago- when  the  first  “movies”  inade 
their  appearance,  but  in  those  few  years  they 
have  grown  from  an  ingenius  novelty  to  one  of 
America’s  largest  industries,  having  an  influ¬ 
ence  .on  life  whose  importance  no  man  can 
estimate. 

.  The  most  of  that  influence  is  for  the  good, 
too.  Have  you  seen  the  “Covered  W agon”, 
“North  of  36”,  “The  Old  Homestead”,  “Wan¬ 
derer  of  the  Wasteland”,  “Peter  Pan”,  “Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln”,  “Barbara  Fritchie”,  “Birth  of 
a  Nation”,  “America”,  “The  Ten  Command¬ 
ments”,  “Grumpy”,  and  “The  Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame”?  If  you  have  seen  any  of  these, 
or  any  of  the  dozens  of  other  great  movies,  you 
will  agree  that  no  other  power  or  art  in  the 
world  can  approach  the  modern  motion  picture 
for  thrilling  entertainment,  for  real  education, 
and  for  inspiration  for  better  things. 

Unfortunately,  however,  not  all  of  the 
movies  are  good,  and  a  bad  movie  is  worse  than 
an  evil  book  because  its  audience  Is  likely  to  be 
larger  and  especially  because  the  impression 
and  the  suggestion  are  more  real  and  vivid. 
Picturp  of,  this  kind  should  be  cleaned  up, 
and  the  sooner  the  better;  but  a  political  ma¬ 
chine  in  the  form  of  a  censorship  board  is  not 
the  way  to  do  it. 

New  York  State  has  a  Motion  Picture  Com¬ 
mission  consisting  of  three  people  who  draw 
large  salaries  and  maintain  a  large  force  for 
the  purpose  of  censoring  motion  pictures. 
Anyone  who  has  gohe  to  more  than  three 
movies  and  seen  the  kind  of  pictures  that  have 
been  “passed  by  the  Board  of  Censorship” 
knows  that  such  censorship  Is  more  or  less  of 
a  joke.  When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  how  can 
three  peUple  censor  all  of  the  hundreds  of 
pictures?  Do  you,  for  instance,  approve  of 
all  you  have  seen?  They  have  all  been  “pass¬ 
ed”.  Do  you  want  someone  to  take  from  you 
your  inalienable  right  to  express  your  own 
judgment?  That  is  what  censorship  does.  We 
might  even  stand  this  for  a  time,  if  it  would 
give  us  good  pictures,  but  it  does  not. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  general  run  of 
pictures  is  much  worse  than  it  would  be  weie 
there  no  censorship  at  all.  This  is  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  the  producers  feel  they  do  not 
have  to  take  any  responsibility,  that  all  of  it 
can  be  passed  to  the  censorship  board,  and 
therefore  the  moral  code  is  crowded  to  the 
limit  constantly  by  some  producers  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  everything  possible  by  the  censoi 
ship  board  and  of  course  a  lot  does  get  by, 
Were  the  producers  made  to  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  own  pictures,  and  if  they 
knew  that  immoral  and  unclean  stuff  in  theii 
pictures  would  be  very  likely  to  land  them 
in  jail,  you  can  be  sure  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  there  would  be  real  Improvement. 

Governor  Smith  has  for  years  pointed  out 
that  the  whole  idea  of  censorship  Is  un-Amer¬ 
ican.  “Nothing”,  says  the  Governor,  “is  more 
abhorrant  to  the  American  idea  of  freedom 
and  liberty  than  government  censorship.  It  is 
not  in  keeping  with  our  Ideas  of  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press”. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  public  opinion  rightly 
exercised  is  all  the  censorship  that  is  neede 
If  you  do  not  like  a  picture,  have  the  courage 
to  get  up  and  walk  out;  and  then  protest  to 
the  local  exhibitor  and  get  your  friends  to  pro* 
test  against  other  pictures  of  similar  nature. 

Better  than  this,  study  the  lists  of  pictuies 
that  are  printed  in  the  columns  of  good  papers 
and  magazines,  and  then  urge  your  local  ex 
hibitor  to  put  on  these  good  ones.  And  when 
he  does,  do  not  forget  to  patronize  him. 
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Suggested  Topics  For  Discussion  And  Action  At  Grange  Meetm^s 
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emphatically  ^  Lincoln  said:  “In  all  that  the  people  can  do  the  facts  on  the  tax  situation  you  would  he 
wit  t  e  statement  that  farm  taxes  must  individually  as  well  for  themselves,  govern-  ready  for  the  last  subject/ “CONCRETE 


r 

be  reduced.  But  if  they  are  to  come 
X  ^down,  it  will  be  largely  because  farm¬ 
ers  make  themselves  heard  on  the  subject  so 
strongly  that  the  necessity  of  reducing  taxes 
will  be  uppermost  in  every  public  official’s 
mind.  To  get  this  united  and  organized  public 
sentiment  in  the  quickest  and  most  effective 
way,  local  farm  meetings  should  take  up  the 
subject,  correctly  inform  themselves  as  to  the 
facts,  and  go  into  action  as  an  organization  to 
get  tax  relief. 

We  have  said  many  times,  and  everyone 
who  has  studied  the  subject  know^,  that  the 
chief  diffxculties  are  local;  therefore,  local  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  the  only  effective  means  for  get¬ 
ting  relief.  We  hav6  already  suggested  in 
American  Agriculturist  how  local  tax  com¬ 
mittees  should  be  appointed  to  work  on  this 
problem.  In  this  article,  we  are  going  to  make 
some  suggestions  that  rve  hope  will  be  taken 
up  in  every  Grange  and  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  having  local  meetings  throughout  our 
territory.  Two  or  three  meetings  might  well 
be  devoted  to  this  important  subject. 

Records  From  Taxpayers 

The  first  subject  for  discussion  might  be 
"WHY  THE  TAX  SITUATION  IS  SO  SER¬ 
IOUS  .  This  could  be  opened  by  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  on  how  national,  state  and  local  taxes 
have  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  There 


ment  ought  not  to  interfere 

Cannot  Eat  Pie  and  Have  It  Too 
If  we  continue  to  ask  the  government  to 
take  on  more  and  more  activities,  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  increases  in  taxes.  Another  rea- 


ACTION,  OR  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO 
help  reduce  TAXES”.  Too  many  times 
we  hold  these  discussions  and  do  a  lot  of  talk- 
and  then  end  it  right  there.  There  i‘5 
considerable  criticism  g-oine-  the  rounds  at 
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son  why  taxes  have _  increased  so  rapidly  is  present  that  farm  organizations  pass  resolu- 


that  government  officials  have  gotten  into  the 
habit  of  spending  public  money  lavishly. 

Now  how  far  do  farm  people  want  to  go  in 
paying  for  improvements?  We  cannot  “eat 
our  pie  and  have  it  too”.  If  we  want  paved 
roads  on  every  cross-road,  then  we  must  pay 
taxes.  If  we  want  this  and  want  that  in  the 
way  of  increasing  government  activities,  let 
us  pay  for  them  cheerfully  and  stop  talking 
about  taxes. 

If  we  do  not  want  so  many  things,  let  us 
determine  in  our  discussions  where  to  draw 
the  line,  and  then  let  us  follow  these  discus¬ 
sions  by  organized  action  that  will  force  our 


Our  Tax  Program 

The  abolition  of  a  direct  State  tax  on 
property. 

No  further  reduction  of  income  taxes  un¬ 
til  government  expenses  are  reduced. 
III.  Discontinuance  of  the  issuing  of  tax  ex- 


II. 


-  a. I  Wilt  iciat  icw  3^cuis.  mere  empt  securities.  ^  v..,usLue,  iNew  lorK,  and  tiie  btate  Lecturer, 

are  several  sources  for  such  material.  If  you  IV.  A  carefully  prepared  detailed  budget  for  Raymond  Cooper  of  Oswego,  are  in  sympathy 
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tions  but  no  one  ever  hears  anything  about 
these  resolutions  and  they  do  not  result  in 
final  action. 

_  At  your  very  first  meeting  on  the  tax  situa¬ 
tion,  there  are  certain  recommendations  upon 
which  everyone  can  agree  that  need  to  be 
done  to  reduce  taxation.  For  instance,  what 
about  the  gasoline  sales  tax?  Do  your  Assem¬ 
blymen  and  your  Senators  and  the  leaders  in 
the  Legislature  know  how  you  feel  about  this 
bill  ?  Do  they  know  how  you  feel  on  the  whole 
tax  situation  ?  That  is,  have  you  expressed 
yourself  both  as  individuals  and  as  an  organi¬ 
zation  in  writing  to  these  legislative  leaders? 
Do  your  own  county  supervisor,  and  your 
county  board  know  how  you  feel?  We  can¬ 
not  expect  much  help,  nor  can  we  blame  our 
public  officials,  if  you  have  not  been  interested 
enough  to  express  yourself  in  writing  to  them. 

Where  You  Can  Get  Help 
If  y'ou  are  interested  in  doing  something  lo¬ 
cally  on  this  tax  situation,  y’ou  will  find  Master 
S.  L.  Strivings  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
at  Castile,  New  York,  and  the  State  Lecturer, 


cannot  get  it  otherwise,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  Grange  lec¬ 
turer  or  other  person  in  charge  of  a  farm  meet- 
ing  proglams  with  data  and  facts  that  would 
aid  in  discussing  this  subject. 

After  this  general  discussion,  there  could  be 
statements  from  several  local  taxpayers,  giv¬ 
ing  concrete  examples  from  their  own  records 
showing  how  their  taxes  have  increased  in  the 
last  ten,  or  even  in  the  last  five  years.  This 
part  of  the  program  should  be  arranged  for 
befoiehand  so  that  farmers  could  be  prepared 
to  bring  facts  and  figures  from  their  own  tax 
records. 

It  will  be  found  that  such  a  discussion  on 
the  seriousness  of  the  tax  situation,  particu¬ 
larly  if  several  people  take  part  in  it,  and  give 
their  own  experiences,  will  make  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  the  meeting. 

This  would  lay  the  foundation  for  the  next 
discussion,,  which  might  be  “WHY  TAXES 
have  INCREASED  SO  RAPIDLY”.  The 
lecturer  or  the  leader  of  the  meeting  with  the 
help  of  two  or  three  farmers  could  with  a  little 
help  prepare  an  excellent  short  discussion  on 
this  subject. 

Some  Taxes  Are  Necessary 
„  Here  are  a  few  thoughts.  Some  increase  in 
taxes  must  be  expected.  Farm  people  never 
object  to  paying  a  reasonable  share  for  the 


every  government  unit  from  the  nation  with  what  you  are  trying  to  do  and  Ave  are 
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to  the  county 
V.  Full  publicity  and  information  to  tax¬ 
payers  showing  the  exact  purposes,  with 
amounts,  for  which  taxes  are  spent. 

VI.  We  are  also  in  favor  of: 

1.  Larger  taxation  of  personal  property. 

2.  Gasoline  sales  tax,  and 

3.  Taxing  billboards  along  sides  of  State 
highways. 


public  officials  to  give  us  what  we  want  and  no 


more 


The  third  general  topic  for  discussion  could 
be  “WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  REDUCE 
TAXES?”  This  one  topic  is  good  for  at  least 


two  or  three  meetings.  In  the  center  of  this 


- - - - - 

page  is  the  American  Agriculturist  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  program.  This  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  New  York 
State  Conference  Board  of  Farm  Organiza¬ 
tions.  At  least  one  or  tAvo,  or  three  of  the 
items  of  the  program  are  likely  to  be  passed 
by  the  New  York  State  legislalure  this  year; 

But  none  of  these  that  will  be  passed  Avill 
touch  the  local  tax  problem.  We  think  the 
best  way  to  handle  this  is  for  your  local 
Grange  or  other  farm  meeting  to  appoint  a 
„  4.  e  '  ~  —  —  committee.  This  committee  could  Avell 

/  necessary  governrnent  enterprises,  work  in  cooperation  Avith  the  Farm  Bureau  or 
trv  increase  m  population  in  this  coun-  with  other  local  farm  organizations.  It  could 

brni/u^-  ^  gfreat  mci^se  in  travel  have  make  a  study  of  the  tax  situation  and  repori 
lir  problems.  There  are  more  pub-  findings  to  coming  meetings  of  your  or- 

caro  instance,  that  have  to  be  taken  ganization.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  committee 

ornli/  1  ^  insane  asylums,  alms  houses,  to  get  figures  together  shoAving  the  cost  of 
diH  nsy  urns,  etc.^  A  few  years  ago  we  your  school  district,  your  toAvn  and  county 
nprpcc  P°Hce;  now  they  seem  to  be  g-overnments.  It  can  find  out  Avhat  your  roads, 

mainf  property  and  to  your  schools,  your  public  buildings,  and  your 

itip<5  these  increased  acti\’’-  -official  salaries  are  costing  you.  It  could  in- 

othpr  K'  °  have  meant  more  taxes.  An-  terview  the  village,  toAvn  and  county  officials, 
incrpa/^  increase  in  taxes  has  been  due  to  the  Maybe  some  of  these  officials  would  be  glad 
schnni  r  good  roads  and  larger  to  come  to  your  meeting  and  talk  on  the  tax 

§:roAvinp-^DonuHri*r/^^^  necessary  to  the  situation,  giving  you  the  facts.  When  you 
Thp  A  1  ?”'  •  i.  ...  ,  ,  once  have  these  facts,  then  you  Avill  be  in  a 

activiti’E:  /  IS  where  to  stop  needed  position  to  urge  reforms  like  cutting  out  the 

TTlPti*.  _  -  j  •  ...  to  limit  the  unnecessary  govern-  local  collector  and  paying  the  taxes  direct  ta 


sure  if  you  Avill  AA'rite  them,  they  Avill  giv^e  you 
valuable  suggestions  and  help. 

You  Avill  find  also  that  President  Enos  Lee 
of  the  NeAv  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  of  YorktoAvn,  Nerv  YOrk,  and  H.  C.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  tax  expert  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eiation,  at  Walton,  Noav  York,  aa'iII  have  many 
valuable  suggestions  and  Avill  help  you  if  you 
get  in  touch  Avith  them. 

If  you  are  a  fruit  groAver,  you  Avill  find  your 
organization,  the  NeAV  York  State  Horticultur¬ 
al  Society,  equally  Avilling  to  Avork  with  you  to 
get  information  on  taxes  and  to  get  relief. 

Alore  than  this,  American  Agriculturist  has 
been  making  a  study  of  this  subject  for  tAvo 
years.  We  have  nearly  20,000  letters  and  pe¬ 
titions  on  hand  from  farmers  on  this  great  sub¬ 
ject.  We  have  an  immense  amount  of  valua¬ 
ble  material,  and  Ave  Avill  furnish  it  cheerfully 
free  of  charge  upon  request  to  any  Grange  or 
other  farm  meeting. 

Let  us  crystallize  the  unanimous  farm  sen¬ 
timent  for  tax  reduction  and  all  Avork  together 
to  bring  about  the  needed  relief. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

WE  certainly  received  a  lot  of  interesting 
.... 


snt  activities.  During  the  War  the  people 
^  into  the  habit  of  expecting  the  govern- 
t/^*  do  almost  everything,  but  after  all, 

accomplishments  must  be  done  by  the 
‘’^aividual.  ^ 


the  county  treasurer,  the  publication  of  bud¬ 
gets,  and  of  tax  statements  Avith  your  tax  bills. 

Action  Needed 

And  then  after  the  committee  had  brought  you 


letters  in  ansAver  to  our  contest  on  “My 
Ideal  Wife  ,  and  Ave  can  assure  our  women 
readers  that  they  Avant  to  keep  Avatch  for  these 
letters  Avhen  AA^e  print  them  to  know  Avhat  the 
men  really  think  about  them.  Howev'er,  the 
farmer  in  the  folloAving  story,  contributed  by 
orie  of  our  friends,  evidently  did  not  haA’e  a 
AA'rite  of  the  ideal  A’ariety.  The  story  g’ocs  some¬ 
thing  like  this  : 

A  farmer  s  AA'ife  AA'as  sick,  so  he  had  to  go  for 
a  doctor.  The  M.  D.  AA^ent  home  with  him, 
and  upon  arriving  at  the  house  Avent  directly 
in  while  the  farmer  cared  for  the  horses. 

When  the  farmer  came  in,  he  said:  “Doc,  is 
there  anything  that  I  can  do  to  help  you?” 

The  fire  Avas  out,  there  AA’as  no  fireAA’ood  in 
the  house,  and  none  cut  in  the  Avood-pile. 

The  doctor  replied:  “Yes,  get  your  axe  and 
get  busy”. 

The  farmer  Avent  out  and  shortly  returned 
with  the  axe.  He  handed  it  to  the  doctor  and 
s^id " 

“HERE,  DOC,  YOU  HIT  ’ER;  I  JUST 
CAN’T  DO  IT!” 


fio  (6) 
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What  Readers  Want  to  Know 


-HALF  AS  OFTEN— 

There*s  twice  as  much  plant  food  in  International  Multiple- 
Strength  Fertilizer  as  there  is  in  standard  fertilizer. 

*‘Twice  the  value  in  plant  food — but  not  twice  the  price!”  Think 
of  the  saving  in  handling,  the  saving  in  hauling  and  drilling! 
Each  figure  in  the  analysis  indicates  a  unit  of  plant  food.  Thus  an 
8-16-8  Multiple-Strength  contains  twice  as  much  plant  food  as 
a  4-8-4» 

All  International  Fertilizers  are  made  up  well  in  advance  of  the 
shipping  season.  This  insures  thoroughly  cured  goods  which 
drill  easily. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 


International 

Multiple-Sttength 

SettiUt$ts 


Dealers 

Poultry  Raisers 

/ 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  MUL¬ 
TIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTIL¬ 

Feed  FOS-FOR-US.  The 

1  a 

IZERS.  IT  PAYS. 

rhosphste  -  Lime  Grit. 

Write  us  to-day 

Write  for  Booklet.  j 

r  s 

niiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiBiiiiiiiiiiiiiK 
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SnternationalJIsncultural  Corporation^ 

Dept.  A  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 

I  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  about 
INTERNATIONAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 


Address- 
Town _ 


State- 


“Saved  Lots  of’ 
Hard  Work” 


Hay  comes  oat 
master,  too, 
tuhen  pat  ap 
toith  the  Cal¬ 
lahan. 

Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  Callahan 
Hay  Guide.  If  he  hasn’t 
one  now  he  can  get  it 
In  a  few  days.^_  Write 
for  free  booklet,  *  A  Bet¬ 
ter  V^ay  To  Put  Up 
Hay”.  Get  rid  of  your 
hardest  haying  job. 

nallahan  Distributor  Co. 

27  3ourtlan!lS».,Wellsboro,Fa. 


"The  Hay  Guide 
■worked  successrul- 
ly.  Saved  lots  pf 
hard  work  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  hay  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the 
mow.  it  saves  one 
man  in  the  mow.” 

— C.  W.  Parker, 
New  York 

*'Saves  Hand 
Forking  in  the 
Mow.  ’ '  Puts 
the  hay  where 
want  it. 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

Has  a  standard  purity  of  99.609&  or  more  and  the 
germination  is  from  95  -  97%.  Contains  practi¬ 
cally  no  weed  seed.  Analysis  tag  on  every  bag. 

Timothy  and  Ahike  Mixed  'with  20%  Alsike 
contains  less  than  1%  weeds.  Very  popular  natural 
mixture  and  extra  good  value.  Get  our  Freight- 
paid  price.  Write  for  Samples  and  Calaloz. 

B.  r.  METCALF  SON,  Inc. 

206  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Seicly  of  Known  Origin 


HIGH-YIELDING,  TEST-PROVEN 

SEEDS 

Alpha  Barley,  Cornellian  Oats, 
Cobbler,  Busset,  Green  ML  Pota¬ 
toes,  Cornell  No.  11  Corn,  Home¬ 
grown  Cabbage. 

Write  for  Interesting  catalog. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE, 

Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Vhen  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Questions  on  Crops,  Fruit  and  LivestocR 


We  have  been  told  that  sweet  clover  is  a 
good  pasture  crop.  How  much  seed  is 
required  to  the  acre? — M.  J.  H.,  New  York. 

If  your  permanent  pasture  is  running 
out  or  needs  improvement  it  may  pay 
you  to  eliminate  it  and  place  the  pasture 
in  rotation.  Not  knowing  your  local 
conditions  we  cannot  ‘give  3'ou  any 
definite  advice  in  that  respect. 

Speaking  of  sweet  clover  as  a  pasture 
plant.  Professor  E.  L.  Worthen  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  says,  “Biennial 
sweet  clover  is  an  excellent  rotation 
pasture  plant.  The  following  rotation 
is  typical;  Corn,  oats,  sweet  clover. 
The  sweet  clover  planted  with  the  oats 
lives  over  the  winter  after  oat  harvest 
and  comes  on  the  next  season.  Where 
it  is  successfully  established;  an  acre 
will  pasture  a  cow  for  the  whole  sea¬ 
son  and  furnish  her  an  abundance  of 
feed.  In  this  plan,  the  essentials  for 
success  with  sweet  clover  are  lime 
enough  in  the  land  to  grow  red  clover 
well,  twenty  pounds  an  acre  of  scarified 
sweet  clover  seed,  and  inoculation 
where  neither  sweet  clover  nor  alfalfa 
has  been  grown  previously. 


Comparing  Lime  Carriers 

A  week  or  so  ago  there  was  an  article  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  about  the  kind 
of  lime  to  buy.  The  writer  said  that  a  ton 
of  ground  limestone  was  equivalent  to 
ABOUT  half  a  ton  of  hydrate.  What  are 
the  exact  figures  in  this  comparuson. — N. 
J.  K.,  New  York. 

A  ton  of  ground  limestone  that  an¬ 
alyses  54  per  cent  calcium  oxide  or  97 
per  cent  calcium  carbonate  is  equivalent 
to  1571  pounds  of  hydrate  that  analyses 
70  per  cent  calcium  oxide  and  this  same 
ton  of  ground  limestone  is  equivalent 
to  1384  pounds  of  burnt  lime  in  bulk. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Extension  bulletin  No.  78  entitled 
Liming  New  York  Soils  by  Professor 
A.  F.  Gustafson. 

Of  course,  in  making  j'-our  own  appli¬ 
cation  you  will  have  to  find  out  the  per¬ 
centages  of  the  lime  that  3’ou  are  using. 
Not  all  commercial  limestones  run  as 
high  as  54  per  cent  calcium  oxide  and 
not  all  hydrates  run  70  per  cent  calcium 
oxide.  Naturally  if  you  had  a  limestone 
that  did  not  anah'se  as  much  calcium 
oxide  j’ou  would  have  to  apply  more  in 
comparison  to  the  same  amount  of  hy¬ 
drate.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  consult  j’our 
county  agricultural  agent  if  3’ou  are  in 
doubt. 


Rickets  in  Young  Pigs 

I  have  four  young  pigs  about  G  months 
old  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  them.  I  have  been  feeding  them  a 
mixture  of  ground  oats  and  oatmeal  mid¬ 
dling.?.  One  of  them  got  lame  in  the  hind 
quarters  sometime  ago.  When  he  was 
lying  down  and  tried  to  get  up  it  seemed 
to  be  most  difficult  for  him.  About  a  week 
after  we  first  noticed  he  was  lame  he  went 
lame  in  the  forward  part.  He  got  so  bad 
he  finally  walked  on  his  knees  and  now 
he  cannot  walk  at  all.  He  eats  all  right. 
The  others  are  showing  signs  of  going  the 
same  way.  What  is  wrong? — A.  J.  M., 
New  York. 

Undoubtedly  3'^our  pigs  are  effected 
with  rickets.  This  condition  is  similar 
to  that  which  causes  bow-legs  ?li  chil¬ 
dren.  Error  in  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  usually  the  cause,  although 
the  tendency  to  the  ailment  is  said  to  be 
hereditary. 

In  your  case,  undoubtedly  it  is  caused 
by  an  improperly  balanced  ration. 
Ground  oats  are  all  right  provided  the 
hulls  are  screened  out.  The  hulls  irri¬ 
tate  the  membranes  that  line  the  intes¬ 
tines  and  may  result  in  severe  cases  of 
piles. 

It  is  very  rare  that  we  hear  of  rickets 
when  milk  is  included  in  the  pig’s  ration 
to  say  nothing  of  clover  or  alfalfa  hay 
and  oil  meal  and  tankage.  The  latter 
dry  feeds  are  best  fed  the  hogs  by  means 
of  self-feeders.  If  you  have  not  a  good 
supply  of  milk  it  is  advisable  to  buy 


powdered  skim'  milk  or  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk. 

Hogs  Need  Minerals 
In  addition  to  this  the  pigs  should 
have  access  to  a  box  of  minerals,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  mixture  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  salt,  wood  ashes,  with  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  sulphur  added.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  hogs  should  have  plenty  of 
pasture. 

In  3'our  specific  case  it  would  be  well 
to  physic  each  pig  with  Epsom  salts 
added  in  the  slop.  Also  add  lime  water. 
Those  that  are  not  seriously  effected  as 
3'Ct  may  recover.  It  is  doubtful  about 
the  one  that  is  most  seriously  affected. 


Trees  Have  Apple  or  Cedar  Rust 

I  am  enclosing  apple  tree  leaves  with 
spots  caused  by  some  insect.  Can  you 
tell  what  it  is?  Just  two  trees  have  them. 
The  other  trees  are  free  from  it,  although 
those  that  have  them  are  liealthy. — il.  C. 
Hlmendorp,  New  York. 

An  examination  of  the  apple  leaves 
submitted  shows  the  disease  to  be  apple 
rust  or  cedar  rust  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  caused  by  the  fungus  Gymno- 
sporangium  Juiperi-virginianae.  This 
fungus  attacks  both  the  apple  and  the 
common  red  cedar.  On  the  cedar  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  swelling  or  gall  called  cedar 
apple.  In  the  spring  during  wet  wea¬ 
ther,  long  gelatinous  horns  are  sent 
out  all  over  these  cedar  apples  and  from 
these  gelatinous  horns  certain  spores  are 
produced  which  are  blown  about  in  the 
air.  Those  alighting  on  the  leaves  of 
certain  varieties  of  apples  bring  about 
an  infection  having  the  appearance  of 
the  spots  present  on  the  specimens  sent 
in.  The  fungus  also  is  able  to  gain  en¬ 
trance  to  the  fruit  of  the  apple  causing 
similar  spots  there,  usuall3’  at  the  blos¬ 
som  end.  Spores  are  produced  in  the 
affected  spots  on  the  apple  and  these 
arc  able  to  infect  the  cedar  again.  Both 
hosts  are  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  life  C3'cle  of  the  fungus. 

Spray  and  Plant  Resistant  Varieties 

While  applications  of  fungicides  made 
at  the  critical  time  will  prevent  an  in¬ 
fection  on  the  apple  trees,  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  time  these  applications  care¬ 
fully  enough  to  prevent  the  infection  in 
general  practice.  The  most  successful 
results  have  been  obtained  by  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  the  cedar  in  a  zone  about  a 
mile  wide  about  the  orchard.  If  this 
is  done  there  will  be  little  infection  and 
rust  will  be  a  negligible  factor.  Another 
control  measure  which  should  be  given 
consideration  in  ^ilanting  an  orchard  is 
the  use  of  resistant  varieties.  York  Im¬ 
perial,  Rome,  Wealthy,  Jonathan,  and 
Ben  Davis  are  particularly  susceptible, 
while  Baldwin,  Yellow  Newton,  Maiden 
Blush,  Sta3’man  Winesap,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  and  Arkansas  are  among  the 
more  resistant  varieties. 


Dynamite  and  Puller  are  Best 

We  have  been  informed  that  by  borinff 
stump  and  filling  it  with  saltpeter,  then 
plug  the  hole  with  wet  clay,  leaving  it  stay 
for  six  months  and  then  light  with  kero¬ 
sene  that  the  saltpeter  acts  like  a  fuse 
and  that  the  stump  will  burn  to  the  roots. 
— C.  F.  H.,  New  York. 

We  know  of  no  experiments  on  this 
subject,  but  we  have  talked  with  men 
who  have  used  the  method  outlined, 
is  claimed  that  saltpeter  is  carried 
through  the  stump  by  moisture  during 
the  six  months  interval  between  the 
placing  of  the  saltpeter  and  the  tiffl® 
of  firing  the  stump.  If  the  stump 
thoroughly*  dry  ■when  burned  the  treat* 
ment  Is  helpful.  It  is  useless  on  either 
green  stumps  or  wet  stumps.  As  » 
matter  o^  fact,  if  the  stumps  are  not 
green,  anS  are  burned  at  the  end  of  an 
extended  dry  spell,  they  will  usually 
burn  to  the  roots  without  any  specia 
treatment.  The  surest  way  of  removing  ; 
stumps  is  to  use  dynamite  an'd  a  stump ; 
puller.  ■ 
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Seeds  for  Home  and 
Market  Gardeners 

High  in  quality,  reasonable  in 


table  and  for  trade. 

Bountiful  Stringless  Be^s 

Absolutely  strin^less;  remain  ten¬ 
der  and  brittle  longer  than  most 
sorts.  A  superb  early  and  heavy 
producing  Snap  Bean  for  market. 

Early  Wonder  Beet 

An  improved  Crosby.  Blood-rcd 
flesh;  globe-shaj»ed,  medium-sized; 
small  tops  and  tap  roots.  An  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  early  and  late 
market  garden  sort. 

Our  new  Catalogue  D  listing  seeds 
for  market  and  home  gardens  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 

Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co. 

Wethersfield,  Conn. 


Plant 

,  Northern  Seeds 

Thus  assure  yourself  of 
the  biggest  yields'— the 
best  your  garden  can  grow. 
Use  the  Isbell  Catalog  as  your  guide.  It 
_  shows  varieties  almost  uimmit^  of  the 
r  finest  vegetable*,  many  prize  winners  of  in¬ 
ternational  reputation— all  produced  from 
MICHIGAN  GHOWN 

IsBel 

Af  TJtejr  Crrq  Funs  Grovfs 

TRADE  f  MARK 

Plant  only  the  best,  hardiest,  earliest 
maturing  seeds.  46  years  growing  seeds 
in  Michigan— ceaseless  experimenting, 
careful  selection,  and  perfect  cleaning  have 
made  more  than  200.000  satisfied  IsbeU  cus¬ 
tomers.  You  buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
save  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

^  Write  Today! 

Get  the  192S  Isbell  Seed  Book. 

It’s  a  valuable  guide  for  grow¬ 
ing  great  crops.  Gives  complete 
cultural  directions.  Post  card 
brings  it,  free. 

^  M.  Isbell  &  Company 

310  ''*clMOicat..J.ckMn,Mich. 

(72) 


Plant 
ISBELL'S 
Quality  Seeds 
for 

Record  Yields 
in 

Your  Garden 


Increases  Yield— Lotvers^  Labor  Cost 

hjs  for  itaolt  manf  times  oyer.  On*  mM  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  oecd  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
lertilizer  (if  dasir^),  coY«rs  up,  marks  next  row*  Au« 
tocnatic.  Moro  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
t^nd  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
I>oes  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  ProtoeSa  you  against 
aacertain  lahar  and  aassoo*  Investisate  Maw* 

l„Stoci  ii^WriteforCatatoff^ 

Near 
You 


SALE 

CORN 


CtlOiCfl  Sfiprf  Pftrn  100  -  day  Improved 

CoZ»  ®  Vellow  Dent:  300  bu.  Lancaster 

«U  ®  Crop:  200  bu.  Early  White  Cap,  nearly 
Price  germination.  Write  for 

-  *  Circular,  Order  early  to  save  money 

FARM,  Box  5.  Tulivtown.  Ruekt  r.A 


We  Need  Better  Potatoes,  Not] 
More:  New  York’s  Program 
In  Potato  Marketing 

E.  V.  Hardenburg 


D  211 


jj^r  -  about  our  certified 


Fruit  Trees,  Berry  pfants.  Shade  FREE 

Plant.  .-irsos.  Flowering  Shrubs.  Hedge 
tw  Profusely  Illustrated.  Write  today.  Get 

""r  amazing  Price  List  and  save  money. 

‘'’iiG  EROS.  NURSERIES,  Box  20,  DansvIIle,  H.  Y. 

_ In  Business  since  1878 

■Per^Vn^o®  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $2.95 
Plowo.  o  ,  Raspberries.  Grapes.  Bulbs, 
fre^  Illustrated  catalog 

'layer's  Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  Michigan 


ELATIVELY  less  study  has  been 
f  »  given  the  matter  of  efficiency  in 
potato  marketing  than  in  potato  pro¬ 
duction  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
need  for  more  attention  to  this  import¬ 
ant  phase  of  the  industry  is  more  ap¬ 
parent  in  a  year  of  large  production 
like  1924.  The  Departmnet  of  Agri 
cultural  Economics  at  Cornell  has 
made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  cost 
and  methods  involved  in  handling  the 
potato  crop  of  New  York  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  producer  until  it 
reaches  the  ultimate  consumer.  This 
department  has  had  the  excellent  co¬ 
operation  of  many  of  the  largest  po¬ 
tato  shippers  and  cooperative  potato 
marketing  organizations  of  western 
New  A^ork  in  making  these  studies  pos¬ 
sible. 

A  study  of  the  actual  costs  of  each 
of  the  necessary  items  involved  in 
handling  carlot  shipments,  as  obtained 
from  the  records  of  these  handling 
agencies  during  the  past  two  years,  has 
clearly  demonstrated  not  only  that  po¬ 
tato  marketing  is  necessarily  expensive 
but  also  that  a  large  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  price  has  been  and  will  con 
tinue  to  be  justified. 

Marginal  Producer  Partly  Responsible 
It  is  apparent  that  inefficiency  in  mar 
keting  methods  is  as  common  as  ineffi 
ciency  in  production  methods.  A  part 
of  this  inefficiency  is,  of  course,  trace¬ 
able  to  the  producer  who  has  not  had 
a  proper  appreciation  and  regard  for  the 
I  production  of  a  more  marketable  pro 
duct. 

Potatoes  of  low  quality  are  being  pro¬ 
duced  principally  by  the  average  or  mar¬ 
ginal  grower  situated  on  soil  poorly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  bright¬ 
skinned,  disease  free  and  insect  free 
tubrs.  Such  growers  have  not  been  di¬ 
rectly  amenable  to  the  influences  and 
the  teachings  of  the  extension  agencies. 
In  general  they  have  not  responded  even 
to  the  local  county  programs  set  up  by 
the  county  agricultural  agent.  Yet  it 
is  well  known  that  low  quality  potatoes 
have  not  been  profitable  to  the  shipper, 
the  wholesaler,  consumer,  and  least  of 
all  to  the  producer  himself. 

Local  Shipper  Can  Help  Situation 

There  remains  but  one  agency  which 
can  both  logically  and  effectively  influ 
ence  this  marginal  grower  in  a  program 
of  improvement.  This  agency  is  the  lo¬ 
cal  shipper.  He  above  all  others  is  in 
a  position  to  demonstrate  the  real  dif 
ference  between  marketable  and  unmar¬ 
ketable  potatoes.  The  necessity  for 
greater  varietal  standardization,  better 
grading  and  seed  improvement  can  be 
brought  to  bear  by  the  shipper  when  the 
producer  presents  his  product  at  the 
car  door.  The  primary  reason  why  this 
influence  has  not  been  effective  in  the 
past  of  a  lack  of  cooperation  between 
competing  shippers  and  perhaps  the  ne 
cessity  for  a  greater  volume  of  business 
at  the  smaller  loading  points. 

Growers  and  Shippers  School  in  Steu¬ 
ben  County 

With  the  object  of  establishing  a  bet 
ter  understanding  and  a  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  viewpoint  between  the  producers 
and  local  shippers  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  better  market  product  and  a 
more  efficient  potato  marketing  pro¬ 
gram,  a  -  series  of  potato  marketing 
schools  were  recently  conducted  for 
growers  and  shippers  in  western  New 
York  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
cooperation  with  the  Farm  Bureau'  in 
Steuben  County. 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings  potato 
growers  were  perhaps  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  various  necessary 
items  of  cost  In  the  marketing  of  pota- 

(Contlnued  on  page  213) 


PLOT  1 

PLOT  2 

PLOTS 

PLOT  4 

FERTILIZED  WITH 

FERTILIZED 

FERTILIZED 

NOT 

FERTILIZED 

SULFATE  OF  POTASH 

WITH  POTASH 

WITHOUT  POTASH 

2SQ  lbs.  PER  ARE 

1250  lbs.  PER  ACRE 

1250  lbs.  PER  ACRE 

YIELD  235  BUSHELS 

YIELD  320  BUSHELS 

YIELD  240  BUSHELS 

YIELD  1985  BUSHELS 

CROP  VALUE  4352.50 

CROP  VALUE  I450.{X) 

CROP  VALUE  136000 

CROP  VALUE  1297.75 

Treating  muck  sol 
for  more  profit 

Knowledge  is  power!  The  more  familiar  you  are 
with  the  needs  of  your  soil — the  better  able  you 
are  to  raise  profitable  yields  from  it.  Muck  soil  was 
formerly  regarded  as  waste,  but  now  we  know  that 
good  drainage  and  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  results  in 
paying  yields. 

Muck  soils  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  organic  matter,  and 
sometimes  phosphoric  acid — but  very  poor  in  potash. 
Thus,  the  use  of  potash,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  other  plant  foods,  is  necessary  for  good  crops  on 
muck  soil. 

The  Orange  County  Onion  Company  of  New  Hamp¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  proved  the  value  of  potash  by  experiment¬ 
ing  on  four  plots.  One  plot  was  not  fertilized;  another 
was  fertilized  with  a  mixture  without  potash,  a  third 
plot  was  fertilized  with  a  complete  mixture  containing 
10%  Potash;  and  the  last  plot  was  fertilized  with 
sulfate  of  potash  alone. 

Where  sulfate  of  potash  alone  was  used,  the  plot 
produced  $46.63  extra  income — and  where  a  com* 
plete  mixture  containing  10%  potash  was  used, 
the  plot  produced  $111.88  extra  income^  In  other 
words,  when  potash  was  left  out,  the  above  plots  pro¬ 
duced  $46.63  and  $111.88  less. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  is  recommending  1000  to 
2000  lbs.  per  acre  of  an  0-10-10  mixture  for  onions  and  potatoes 
on  muck  soil;  and  the  same  quantity  of  a  4-8-10  mixture  for  celery. 
Use  potash  on  your  muck  soil  this  season. 

FREE.  Write  now  for  your  copy  of  “Muck  Lands.”  A 
postal  will  do. 

POTASH  IMPORTING  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 

81- FULTON  ST.,  Dept.*A.4  NEW  YORK. 

Baltimore  ^  _  San  Francisco 

Genuind  'Gcfinan 


Series  Arents:  H.  J.  Baker  St  Rro.,  81  F>iDon  St.,  N.  Y. 


Take  Advantage 

of  These 


Special  Offers 


SELECTED 


$1.2S  worth  for  $1.00 
$2.50  worth  for  $2.00 
$4.00  worth  for  $3.00 
$7.00  worth  for  $5.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (Not  in  Bulk) 
Wonderful  values.  61  years  in  business  as¬ 
sures  a  square  deal.  Write  for  our  illus¬ 
trated  free  catalog  (No.  425)  today. 

Kendall  &,  Whitney,  Portland  Me.  Esl.  1858 


i^HPD  SEEDS 

Gi'own  From  Select  Stock 
-  None  Better-  44  i^ears 


55  /ears 
selhnj;  good  seeds  co  satisfied 
customers  Prices  oeiow  all 
Dtners  Extra  loi  tret  id  all 
orders  1  fill  81s  tree  cata* 
lOgtie  nas  ovei  /(X  oictures  ol 
yegeiabies  ano  dowers,  send 
your  and  neighbors'  addresses, 
ft.  ft.  SHUMWAV  gocMorO.  (ft 


;  Now  is  the  time  tc  sbelt-  L 

I  cr  your  homo,  aave  fuel.  I 
shelter  your  stock  and  \ 
save  winter's  feed— yon  can  do  it  with  an  I 
KVBRGRiCEN  WINDBRHAK-Milliona 
of  cver^eena  in  xny  norscry  waiting  for  I 
you  at  lowest  prices  ever,  all  varietios.  all  1 
sues.  Nortbern_2rown.  The  be.vt  trees  1 

have  ever  produced.  L 

Big  Catalog  PRCE 
\  Printed  In  colors. tella  alt  about  wiod- 
bre^s.  .Many  bartrains  in  trees, 
froitti.  slirubi^  etc.  Write  today. 
«AELFEfiai3NUESBaY 
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Yes,  Sir! 

It’s  more  than  a  fertilizer — 


Top  ~  Dressing 
Talk  No.  6 


Y 


OU  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  when  you  fertilize 
your  potato  crop  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

The  Ammonia  supplies  that  needed  element — quick-acting 
nitrogen— the  most  effective  crop-increaser  in  the  world. 
And  Sulphate  stands  for  sulphur.  Agricultural  authorities 
agree  that  sulphur  gives  a  control  reaction  ivhich  checks  the 
potato  scab. 

{  Don’t  accept  any  alkaline  source  of  ammonia  in  your 
potato  fertilizer.  Specify  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  which 
» — without  costing  one  cent  more — contains  the  ingredi¬ 
ent  that  wipes  out  scab  trouble. 

Helpful  bulletins — free 

Knowledge  as  to  the  use  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  on  various  crops  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Fill 
out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  our  nearest  office. 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 


I  am  especially  Interested  in . .••••••••• 

(Write  names  of  crops  on  line  aboze) 


and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 
Name - - - - -  “ 


Address- 


\ 


25,000  BUSHELS 


DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT,  the  heaviest  and 
most  productive  American  Oat.  Average  weight, 
*42-45  lbs.  Average  yield  on  over  a  score  of  farms 
in  the  Eastern  states  from  80  to  117  bushels  per  acre.  Our 
stock  is  choice  and  the  price  is  so  low,'  every  farmer  who  reads 
this  ad.  can  afford  to  sow  them  on  his  farm. 

Dibble’s  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  extra  early,  this  hulled  grain, 
weighing  34-38  lbs.,  long  stiff  straw  and  enormously  prolific. 

In  large  lots  $1.00  per  bushel,  bags  free  and  FREIGHT  PREPAID  as 
per  page  No.  30  of  our  catalog. 

Samples  for  testing.  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Special  Price 
List  quoting  Freight  Paid  prices,  FREE, 

Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

BOX  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N,  Y. 

Headquarters 

for  Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Spring  Wheat,  Alfalfa.  Clover, 

.  Grass  Seeds,  etc.,  and  Seed  Potatoes. 


Here’s  the  Seed-Book  for  Business  Farmers. 
Don’tmiss  getting  a  copy-its  free.  Just  ask  for  it. 

This  Book  offers  Quality  Seed  for  all  Farm  Crops.  Good 
sound  Seed  Corn,  testing  92  to  98,‘fo-Ten  kinds  of  it-fqr  the 
Silo  or  Crib.  Oats  that  yield  extra  well— side  oats  and 
‘sprangle’  types,  seven  kinds.  All  the  Clovers  and  hardy 
Alfalfas,  Barley,  other  grains.  Pasture  Grasses,  Soy  Beans, 
Field  Peas,  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Inoculation,  etc,  etc.  Just 
mail  your  name  and  address  on  Post-Card.  Do  it  now — and 
be  sure  you  look  through  this  Book  before  you  order  your 
1925  Seeds.  You’ll  find  it’s  going  to  pay  you ! 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 


Box  fiO 


Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


TDCC?  9,  Dl  lUTQ  Lowest  Prices.  Highest 
InuLO  a*  rLAiiiu  quality.  Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees,  Vines  and  Bushes.  Big 
supply  of  Peach  Trees:  Barberry,  Privet 
Evergreens,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.  Sold 
direct  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Write  for 
special  price  list. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  25.  Westminster,  Hd. 


PEACH  TREES 
200,000  Northern  Grown,  True  to  Name 
stock;  also  50,000  l-year  and  2-year  Apple, 
Plum,  Quince,  Cherry  Sold  direct  to  plant¬ 
er.  Send  for  1925  catalog  today. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERIES 
Geneva,  Ohio 


When  Shall  We  Put  On  the 
Dormant  Spray? 

D,  V.  Revenburgh 

The  months  of  February  and  March 
are  important  ones  for  the  orchardists 
but  oftentimes  they  seem  to  have  been  neg- 
ected  w’hen  the  first  day  of  spraying  is  at 
hand. 

Seven  years  out  of  every  ten  in  New 
York  State,  the  time  that  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  application  on  apples  is  most  effective 
is  rather  short  and  the  man  with  extensive 
plantings  Is  often  hard  pressed  to  get  his 
orchard  covered  in  time.  If  he  doesn’t  get 
it  covered  then  he  either  has  to  let  part 
of  the  orchard  lie  without  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  spray  with  the  promise  that  it  will 
be  different  next  year  or  he  has  to  dilute 
his  mixture  and  go  on  with  a  subsequent 
loss  in  efficiency  of  rather  expensive  mate¬ 
rial.  The  usual  reason  for  delays  are  fail¬ 
ure  to  have  the  spray  rig  ready.  The  most 
men  I  have  noticed  who  buy  a  new  spray 
rig  wait  until  the  last  moment  to  put  in 
their  order  and  then  hector  the  local  agent 
because  there  is  a  delay  in  delivery.  The 
reason  is  that  they  are,  buying  the  new  rig 
is  that  the  old  one  hopelessly  played  out 
on  the  last  summer  spray.  If  the  new  rig 
doesn’t  arrive  In  time,  they  will  toggle  up 
the  old  relic  with  doubtful  success,  or  bor¬ 
row  their  neighbor’s  after  the  proper  time 
has  elapsed  and  the  owner  is  through  with 
It,  or  they  will  sit  still  and  let  the  scab, 
aphis,  and  scale  get  in  their  licks. 

Order  Your  Supplies  Early 

It  costs  no  more  to  get  the  order  in 
early.  Firms  that  deal  in  this  sort  of 
equipment  have  their  greatest  demand  in 
the  few  spring  weeks  while  at  the  same 
time  transportation  companies  have  some 
pretty  heavy  demands  on  their  facilities  to 
transport. 

Where  there  is  no  new  rig  to  huy»  the 
old  one  should  be  gotten  out  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  on  a  warm  day  and  the  tank  filled 
with  water.  By  running  the  rig,  engine 
troubles  will  be  checked-up,  new  batteries 
can  be  installed,  the  pumps  can  be  repacked 
the  hose  tested  and  replaced  if  necessary, 
the  check  valves  examined,  and  the  nozzles, 
guns,  and  other  parts  examined.  Then  one 
can  wait  the  right  time  with  assurance 
without  having  to  run  the  risk  of  a  balky 
engine,  leaky  valves,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  things  that  make  a  spray  rig  a  much 
cussed  piece  of  machinery. 

The  Schedule  Should  Be  Ready 

It  is  high  time  that  a  spray  schedule  for 
the  season  was  decided  upon.  The  basis 
for  this  can  be  your  experience  In  the  past 
together  with  what  showed  up  on  your 
cull  fruit  last  fall.  The  state  departments, 
the  local  county  farm  bureaus,  the  state 
college  of  agriculture,  and  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  and  assistance  for  any¬ 
one  who  is  willing  to  ask  for  it  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  a  good  concise  spray  pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition  spray  materials  have 
to  be  purchased  though  in  this  fact,  few 
orchardists  fall  down  at  the  present  time, 
due  to  our  many  cooperatives  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  fungicide  salesmen. 

There  is  also  plenty  of  pruning  to  be 
done  and  every  bright  day  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  permit  will  see  a  lot  of  this 
going  on.  The  more  that  can  be  done 
early,  the  better  and  more  effective  work 
can  be  done  against  the  insect  and  disease 
pests,  while  at  the  same  time  this  will  per¬ 
mit  more  ground  being  broken  in  the  cul¬ 
tivated  orchards  a  little  later. 

Many  farm  bureaus  will  be  holding 
meetings  at  which  fruit  problems  will  be 
discussed.  The  public  discussion  of  these 
problems  Is  of  benefit  to  all  and  the  up-to- 
date  orchardlst  misses  none  of  these  pro¬ 
ductive  meetings.  For  those  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  the  eastern  meeting  of  ffie 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  is  being 
held  at  Poughkeepsie  this  week,  which  none 
should  miss. 

Some  New  Grapes 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  new 
rarietles,  there  have  been  four  new  vari- 
Continued  on  Opposite  Page 
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Shrubs, Vines 


Just  What 
Your  Home  Needs 

Beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and  Tines  to  girt 
It  cosy  attractlTcness.  Handsome  ornamental 
trees,  wind-breaks,  evergreens — to  provide  shade 
and  a  pleasing  setting.  Magnificent  roses,  gladi¬ 
oli,  peonies,  hydrangias,  etc. — to  add  beauty  to 
your  home  grounds.  What  a  world  of  satisfac¬ 
tion — and  increase  property  value — such  planting 
brings  I 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 
FOR  THE  GARDEN 

Have  your  own  grown  apples  and  pears  fresh 
from  little  trees  that  fit  in  any  garden.  Ail  the 
best  varieties. 

Whatever  your  needs  for  garden,  orchard  or 
home  grounds — it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  Green's 
for  what  you  want. 

Get  Green’s  high  qdality,  rigorous  growing, 
big-producing  stock  direct  from  the  nursery  at  a 
big  saving. 

Liberal  Cash  Discounts 
We  pay  transportation  charges— see  catalog 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  if  desired 


Green’s 


log 


Send  Today  jor 

Green’s  1925  Catalog — FREE 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 
12211  Green  Street 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


from  NURSERY  to  You 


jCafali 

c/or 

11925 
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Peach  Trees 

We  are  perhap's  the  largest 
growersof  PeachT rees  in  New 
England.  Our  seedlings  are 
grown  from  disease-free  seed 
andbuddedfromhealtliy  stock. 
These  Trees  develop  magtiffi- 
cent  root  systems  in  our  fertile 
soil.  A  third  of  a  century’s  «• 
jyerience  has  taught  us  how  to 
grow  Peach  Trees  that  you  can 
depend  upon.  Our  stock  also 
includes  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  Trees  and  a  variety  ot 
Small  Fruits. 

Our  Fm't  Book  will  interest  yon.  Wntt 
for  it  today— /rce. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Tht  Original  Bame*  Nursery,  EstdLliehcd  1S90 

YALESVILLE,  COMt 


FRIEND 
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“AIR-DRAFT’! 


RTRAOC  nAPK-mC.! 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  this  new  discovery  TiH 
lead  you  to  do  better  and  faster  spraying,  and  In¬ 
crease  your  fruit  profits.  Write  at  once  for  Net 
Descriptive  circular  which  fully  describes  the  nettst 
discoTcries -411  Liquid  Spraying. 

‘FRIEND”  MEG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 
Give  Fruit  Acreage. 

Name  this  paper. 


Citelo^  Tret 


TOWNSEND’S  ?U 


S 


AND  HOWTO 
GROW  “EM" 


TRAWBERRIES 

TOWNSEND’S  Ceolury  Catalog  Now  Reail; 

America’s  leading  strawberry  plant  guide.  Writtel 
by  a  lifelong  strawberry  grower.  Up-to-the-miwK 
ftdTioe  on  varieties  and  Cultural  directions.  ValuableM 
every  strawberry  grower,  and  it’s  free  for  the  askinf 
rhilly-describes  and  illustrates,  the  leading  standard  »» 
new  varieties  of  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Ra.spberri«i 
Grape  Vines,  etc.  Even-thing  quoted  at  wholesale  pric^ 
direct  to  growers^  which  meaus  a  saving  of  !S%  to  WJ 
on  every  order.  1 

B.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  1 5  Viue  SI..  SaUsbury,  M< 


RedfiatlA 
Raspberzy 

Brilliant  Red- 
Fruits  First  Year 
AVe  picked  300  qts.  in 
Fall  from  Vi  acre  of 
plants  set  in  April,  Second  season,  h^rs 
heavily  in  mid-summer.  Brilliant  Bed 
(not  Purple),  Keeps  and  ships  well.  Al¬ 
ways  in  demand  at  top  prices.  Hardy 
anywhere.  W  -ite  for  free  catalog. 

L.  J.  FARMER  Box  241  Pulaski.  N.  V. 

.  «  ^1  I  *■■  ■  ' ‘Y*  > 


Pure  Strain  Brand 
Certified  or  Uncertified 


n  Certified  or  Uncertil 

Seed  potatoes 

Free  Catalog  on  request 

ALDRIDGE  SONS  &  CO.  Fishers 

FRUIT  TREES 

RT  REDUCED  PRICES 
SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  PREPAID 

Write  for  free  Illustrated  Catalog 

Pomona  United  NurseijM 

7S  Tree  Avenue.  I>AHSVILLE,N.Y» 


Northed 

Grown 
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BUY  THE  BEST 


The  Mapes  Famous  Fertilizer 

Permanent — Powerful — Profitable 


Made  to  Produce  Quality 
Availability  without  Acidity 
Basis  Bone  and  Guano 


The  choicest  and  most  varied  forms  of  Plant  Food,  selected 
and  prepared  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Use  them  and  know  you  have  done  your  best  for  your  crops. 

Send  for  prices  and  new  pamphlet 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 


239  State  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 


•  • 
•  • 


270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


eties  of  grapes  recently  called  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  fruit  growers  by  the  Ex¬ 
periment.  Station.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  Brockton  which  is  a  green  grape  suit¬ 
able  to  home  use  or  nearby  markets.  They 
will  not  stand  transportation  for  very  long 
distances  but  on  the  other  hand  cling  well 
to  the  vine.  The  Ontario  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  green  grape  for  the  home  vine¬ 
yard  for  an  early  variety.  The  Portland 
has  proven  itself  an  excellent  green  grape 
for  the  early  market.  Its  size  and  season 
are  its  best  characteristics.  The  fourth 
variety  is  the  Ripley,  coming  into  season 
about  the  same  time  as  Niagara  but  with 
superior  handling  characteristics  together 
with  excellent  palatability. 


Moore’s  Early  Is  A  Valuable 
Grape 

The  Moore’s  Early  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  grapes  to  grow  on  the  farm 
where  the  marketing  of  a  surplus  at  a  good 
price  is  desirable  while  the  heavy  market¬ 
ing  of  grapes  is  not  attempted.  The  fruit 
is  large  and  ripens  two  weeks  before  the 
main  crop  of  grapes  come  into  the,  market, 
making  them  sell  for  half  more  money.  A 
friend  this  year  sold  all  the  Moore’s  Early 
he  could  supply  for  six  cents  a  pound  and 
the  demand  far  exceeded  the  supply,  and 
even  after  the  other  grapes  came  in  people 
asked  for  them  for  they  were  finer  than 
any  other  sort  in  the  vineyard  this  year, 
the  later  sorts  being  loose  in  the  bunch 
snd  below  average  size,  while  Moore’s 
Early  was  compact  and  large  berried. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Young  Blackber^  Plants  Best 

THIS  year  a  friend  here  set  %  nice 
blackberry  patch  of  the  old  plants  with 
several  canes  in  the  clump,  expecting  to 


get  some  fruit,  but  was  disappointed  in 
that  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  was  not 
satisfactory,  A  neighbor  had  tried  both 
old  roots  and  young  sprouts  of  one  year’s 
growth  and  while  the  old  roots  grew  and 
bore  fairly  well  after  the  first  year  the 
young  plants  made  finer  bushes  and  bore 
better,  and  the  old  plants  never  did  over¬ 
come  the  handicap  of  the  transplanting  and 
gave  place  to  new  young  plants  the  fourth 
year,  and  that  man  says  he  will  lever 
again  set  anything  but  the  young  plants. 
There  is-  less  root  disturbance  and  the 
roots  are  better  balanced  on  the  young 
plants  and  take  hold  of  the  soil  and  spread 
more  evenly,  making  a  much  thriftier  and 
hardier  bush.  ^  ^  ^ 

Shaping  Heads  of  Plum  Trees 

PLUMS  grow  very  differently  in  form 
of  tree  and  to  get  the  trees  shaped 
to  bear  good  crops  safely  and  to  have, 
the  fruit  easily  picked  we  should  prune 
with  that  end  in  view.  The  Burbank 
especially  will  need  special  pruning,  for 
it  sends  out  the  branch.es  almost  horizontal 
and  when  they  grow  long  and  are  loaded 
they  break  down  badly.  The  branches 
should  be  pruned  back  closely  every  winter 
and  the  new  growth  in  the  spring  should 
be  encouraged  to  go  upward  as  much  as 
possible,  for  it  will  spread  enough  at  best. 
The  October  Purple  on  the  other  hand 
runs  up  too  much  and  the  cutting  back 
should  aim  at  a  low  head  and  spreading 
the  branches  outward.  The  stronger  new 
growth  is  out  next  to  where  cut  back  so 
to  leave  the  last  bud  the  way  you  want 
the  main  growth  is  best — ^L.  H,  G)bb. 


production  of  a  higher  grade  product 
In  general  the  margin  of  profit  to  the 
producer  varies  with  the  quality  of  his 
product.  Not  until  the  shippers  cooper¬ 
ate  in  demanding  better  graded  pota¬ 
toes,  produce^d  under  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  resulting  in  tubers  of  bright 
skin  and  freedom  from  blemish,  will  the 
marginal  grower  cease  to  waste  his  en¬ 
ergies  under  conditions  entirely  unsuit¬ 
ed  to  potato  production. 

Better  Potatoes,  Not  More 

Our  markets  today  do  NOT  need 
MORE  potatoes,  BUT  BETTER  PO¬ 
TATOES.  Since  we  have  been  faced 
with  over-production  of  potatoes  in  re¬ 
cent  3^ears,  our  markets  have  been  able 
to  refuse  any.  but  the  best  grade. 
It  has  been  shoivn  that  per  Capita  con¬ 
sumption  does  not  increase  because  of  low 
price.  To  stabilize  production  means  a 
reduction  in  acreage  or  an  increase  in 
consumption.  Apparently  CONSUMP¬ 
TION  CAN  BE  INCREASED  ONLY 
BY  AN  INCREASE  IN  MARKET 
QUALITY.  Until  the  time  when  land 
values  become  higher  or  the  wage  level 
relatively  lower,  the  New  York  potato 
crop  should  be  produced  only  under  soil 
and  weather  conditions  best  suited  to 
this  crop. 

These  are  the  essential  ideas  and  this 
the  principal  program  in  which  the  ex¬ 
tension  agencies  are  now  attempting  to 
cooperate  with  both  the  producer  and 
the  marketing  agencies  in  New  York. 


We  Need  Better  Potatoes 
(Continued  from  Page  211i 
toes,  which ,  in  turn  affords  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  the 


“The  Americant  Agriculturist  certain¬ 
ly  is  a  fine  magazine.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  would  do  without  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  magazines  I  have  read’’. — 
Myron  Ashline,  Rouses  Point,  N.  Y. 


AOMe  Hand 


The'*’  “Acme”  .  plants 
them  deep,  fast  as  you 
can  walk,  and  without 
packing  the  soil— the 
cheapest  and 
best  way  to 


plant  po¬ 
tatoes. 

All 

Practical 
Style* 


Strong,  Neat 
and  they  g 
Work  Right 

Years  of  experience 
have  taught  us  what 
the  farmer  needs  in 
planters.  Every  prac¬ 
tical  style  is  found  in 
the  “Acme”  line  and 
each  style  made  in  the 
best  way — first  class  ma¬ 
terial,  first  class  workman¬ 
ship.  You’ll  never  be  disap-, 
pointed  in  an  “Acme”  tool. 
Insist  on  an  “Acme”  when  you 
go  to  yotir  dealer. 

Free  Potato  Book 
Booklet  “The  Acmcj 
of  Potato  Profit,” 
valuable  pointers 
in  potato  growing,  , 
free.  Write  today 
to  Dept.  21 


TftJUX  MARM^ 

iAcme 

RCGlSTdtfZ^ 


If  Your  Dealer  does  noU  handle 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Ca,  LeRoy,  N.Yj 


STRAWBERRY 
.  PLANTS 

Conscicntioosly  Grown,  Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Rea¬ 
sonably  Priced.  Our  Book  of  Ber¬ 
ries  FREE.  Your  Copy  is  Kead^, 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEH  CO. 

170  Market  St.  Salisbury,  M4. 
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Good  appetite 
Good  i^estiott 


MORE  MILK. 


Good  Health,  good  appetite  And  good  digestion 
are  the  essentials  of  a  good  milker. 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  be  put  in  milking 
trim  with  a  course  of 


Stocklbiiic 


Q  Q  W.  Tonic  and  Regulator 


Your  cow  is  a  machine.  To  convert  your  grain, 
hay,  silage  and  fodder  into  pails  of  milk  is  her 
function.  The  more  she  eats  each  day,  if  she  is 
able  to  digest  it,  the  more  milk  you  get. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  contains  the  dairyman’s 
favorite  remedy,  Nux  Vomica — rthe  greatest  of 
all  nerve  tonics — cow  remedy,  appetizer  and  di¬ 
gester.  It  contains  Quassia,  a  stomach  tonic; 
whets  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion.  It  con¬ 
tains  Diuretics,  to  keep  the  kidneys  active.  It 
contains  Laxatives,  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  so 
that  there  is  no  clogging  of  the  system  during 
heavy  feeding. 

Just  regular  milk  giving  where  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  is  included  in  the  ration. 


Buy  it  by 
the  pail 


1 


Excellent  for  cows  at  calving  time.  No  retained 
afterbirth.  Feed  it  before  freshing.  Good  alike 
for  all  cattle, 

CoMfs  Little  to  Use 

The  price  of  one  gallon  of  milk  tonics  a  cow  for  two  weeks. 
2S>lb.  pail,  $2.25 ;  lOO-lb.  drum,  $8.00 
(Exctpf  ia  the  far  Vttt,  South  and  Canada) 

Honest  Goods — Honest  Price.  Why  Pay  More? 

• 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr,  Hees  product,  our  responsibility  does 
not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other¬ 
wise,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  arid  get  your  money  back, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Keeps  the  Dairy  and  Stables  Healthful  and  Clean  Smelling 


$25  Down  Buys 

Holstein  Bull 


A  Grandson  of 

Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka 
And 

Hengerveld  De  Kol 


This  young  bull  enhances  the  blood 
of  extremely  large  producing  and  trans¬ 
mitting  animals  from  every  side  of  his 
pedigree,  in  long  time,  as  well  as  short 
time  work.  The  sire  has  a  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  list  of  large  producing  daugh¬ 
ters  and  he  is  from  a  30-lb.  four  year 
old  daughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka,  the  greatest  transmitting  son 
of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad.  The  darn 
has  a  21-lb.  three  year  old  record,  and 
her  sire  is  from  a  30-lb.  four  year  old. 

Wrtte^w*  Particulars 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


henry  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


Brings  Aliy  Size 


./hnenicrm. 


down 


SEPAB ATOR 

I  NeW(  low,  Easy-Pay. 
- 'Plan.  Foil  year  to  pay. 

$0  Day$  Unmatched  for  skimming, 
■  easy  turning  and  cleaning. 
*  On  our  money-back-  offer. 
Shipped  from  stock  nearest  you 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  lo%v  prices, 
A.MBR1CAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Soac  20-A  Daiobrldge,  N.  s. 


SPECIAL 

Introductory 

PRICE! 


!» 

liill 

liii 

!  ■IIIHTI 

;l  1 

1 

ill 

The  Drew  Line 
dealer  in  your 
town  is  featuring 
the  remarkable 
new  Drew  Stem- 
chion  at  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Low  Intro¬ 
ductory  Price. 
Be  sure  and  see 
this  new  Stan¬ 
chion.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  simpl^t 
and  most  satis¬ 
factory  construc- 
ftion  ever  devised. 

The  Drew  Stsm- 
chion  pays  for  it¬ 
self  in  a  short 
time.  Cows  give 
more  milk,  for 
they  are  comfort¬ 
able  in  it.  Special 


rotary  hanger  permits  them  to  move 
around  or  lie  down  at  ease. 

The  labor  of  keeping  the  stables 
clean  and  sanitary  is  cut  in  half  over 
old  methods 

THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
Eor  economy,  sanitation  and  best  re¬ 
sults — see  the  new  Drew  Stanchion 
at  your  dealer’s.  It  is  made  by  the 
makers  of  the  famous  Drew  Line  of 
equipment  for  the  barn  and  poultry 
yard.  Write  for  complete  catalog  A, 
showing  the  best  and  latest  equipment 
—at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 

Fort  Atkinson 
Wisconsin 


Elmira 
New  York 
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Why  Cream  Tests  Vary 


'^1 


Other  Problems  That  Are  Bothering  JDair^^me 

Formerly  we  were  often  greatly  rr  t  1  1.1 

surprised  at  the  variation  in  the  test  ,1  ° ^  ^  ^  cows  I  spenj 

reported  by  the  creamery  to  which  we  t  minutes  grooming  ujy 

sold  our  cream.  We  found  that  in  the  It 

early  part  of  the  summer  the  trend  of  .  °  W 

the  test  was  downward.  We  should  -r  ppntc  m  ”  or  this  cow. 

not  assume  that  a  variation  in  tlie  test  .i  c  eamng  tie  stable, 

...  .  j.  ,  .  lettmg  the  cow  out  and  watennc:  her  i 

means  either  carelessness  or  dishonesty  ,  ,,  ^  ^  ner  i 

on  the  part  of  the  cream  buyer.  There  ““ 

are  several  factors  which  affect  the  rich-  .  ,  .  ^^P'^tise  for  the 

ness  of  cream  and  which  make  a  varia-  ^  « 

‘Ti ;ro\'  :n:'th7ricrss‘“of"re  cream 

varies  with  the  richness  of  the  milk.  In  _ _ 

early  spring  and  summer  there  are  more 


eariy  spring  anu  suimnex  uicxc  ax.  x  lu*.  ^ 

fresh  cows  which  results  m  lower  test-  an 

ms  milk  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  cK  l 

cream  goes  down  in  proportion.  A  herd  cow,  down  for  the  night.  Here  goes  el! 


Here  goes  an- 

P'"?,  a‘-  '  wli;  e7'ri=c"ce;t7m;’rrfo'r‘';^;‘  e"vemng\* 


of  cow_s_may_  produce  _nink_=7«aging 


spring  and  summer  the  average  will 


any 


run  as  l^ow  as  three  and  six-tenths  per-  j  ^ 

cent.  This  much  difference  m  the  milk  ^ 

will  cause  a  variation  m  the  cream  test, 
usually  running  from  five  to  eight  per- 

I  have  purposely  left  out  all  account 
Separator  is  Important  of  the  cost  of  the  feed  I  give  this  beg. 

The  next  most  important  cause  for  gar  cow,  because  if  I  did  not  have  her  I 
variation  I  have  found  is  the  speed  of  would  have  a  better  cow  in  her  place, 
the  separator.  The  faster  the  separator  one  that  would  eat  no  more,  but  whicli 
is  run  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  would  bring  me  in  a  profit  every  day, 
skim  milk  and  the  smaller  the  proportion  In  the  course  of  the  year  there  will  be 
of  the  cream.  Consequently  the  high  niany  days  when  I  shall  do  work  wortli 
speed  yields  a  richer  cream.  If  a  ma-  more  than  the  thirty  cents  a  day.  When 
chine  that  is  supposed  to  be  turned  sixty  she  brings  in  her  calf,  for  example,  or 
revolutions  a  minute  is  reduced  to  forty  when  she  is  sick  and  must  be  waitei 
the  cream  will  also  be  considerably  upon.^  If  I  am  compelled  to  summon 
jQ.y^*0r  in  test.  ^veterinarian,  that  means  a  large  in* 

Another  important  cause  of  variation  crease;  but  I  leave  all  those  things  out, 
in  cream  tests,  and  sometimes  the  most  !•  think  any  man  that  knows  any- 

important  is  the  amount  of  water  or  thing  about  the  dairy  business  will  agree 
skim  milk  used  in  flushing  out  the  that  I  have  placed  my  estimate  of  thin 
bowl.  The  difference  of  a  pint  used  ty  cents  a  day  plenty  low  enough  for  the 
will  make  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  v  inter -moilths.  This  figures  up  to  $2.I( 
test  of  the  cream.  every  month  this  cow  is  in  the 

A  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  stable, 
milk  separated  will  also  have  some  ef-  ^ 

feet.  Some  separators  are  more  sensi-  “* 

live  to  temperature  than  others.  With  In  our  part  of  the  country  we  must 
some  a  difference  of  twenty  degrees  in  stable  our  cows  not  less  than  six  months 
the  temperature  of  the  milk  when  sep-  of  the  year.  Multiply  $2.10  by  six  am 
arated  will  make  a  difference  of  several  we  have  $12.60,  the  actual  worth  of  the 

percent.  In  the  test  without  affecting  the  work  I  put  on  this  profitless  cow  dut' 

thoroughness  of  the  separation  to  any  ing  the  winter  months.  Cut  these  fig- 

marked  extent.  It  should  be  under-  ures  in  two  for  the  summer  months  am 

stood  that  these  variations  occur,  not  as  call  it  15  cents  a  day,  or  $1.05  a  month, 
result  of  more  or  less  loss  of  fat  in  the  For  four  months  we  have  $14.20,  making 
skim  milk  but  as  a  result  of  the  larger  a  sum  total  of  $16.80.  My  cow  wil 
proportion  being  taken  out  in  the  form  probably  be  dry  the  other  two  months 
of  cream. — W.  E.  Farver.  of  the  year,  and  here  I  find  my  entire 

- -  cost  of  caring  for  this  cow  each  year.  li 

When  We  Figure  It  Up  I  hire  a  man  to  do  it  for  me,  this  isj 

what  I  pay  out  in  actual  money  for  the 
’  WAS  doing  a  little  figuring  this  sake  of  harboring  this  worthkss  cow, 


1  morning  and  the  results  arrived  at  and  I  think  my  time  ought  to  be  worth 
w'ere  a  bit  surprising,  and  more  than  a  as  much  as  that  of  a  hired  man 
trifle  startling.  I  started  out  with  the  Probably  I  have  more  than  one  such 
fact  that  every  hour  a  man  works  on  cow  in  my  herd.  The  more  I  have,  the 
the  farm  Is,  at  present  prices,  worth  more  it  costs  me  to  run  my  dairy.  Ani 
forty  cents.  That  is  what  W’e  have  to  it  looks  to  me  now  as  if  I  could  noi 
pay  when  we  get  a  man  to  do  any  kind  afford  it.  This  cow  ought  to  be  taken 
of  farm  w^ork.  out  and  shot!  She  is  my  eneni}’.  She 

Suppose  I  have  at  the  barn  just  one  not  only  robs  me  but  she  occupies  the 
cow  that  does  not  give  milk  enough,  of  place  a  good  cow  ought  to  be  in.  Boy^ 
a  good  quality  enough,  to  pay  her  way.  bring  out  the  rifle!  We  will  have  i 
I  have  had  her  tested  so  that  I  know  shooting  match! — E.  L.  Vincent 
she  is  a  beggar.  But  I  keep  her.  This 
may  be  her  fourth  year,  which  by  many 
farmers  is  considered  a  cows’  poorest 
3-ear.  “Next  year”,  so  I  say,  “she  may 
do  better.”  But  I  know  well  enough  TV/  HEN  skim  milk  is  substituted  W 
that  this  is  a  doubtful  proposition.'  If  VV  -v^rhole  milk  in  feeding  the  cah 


Grrain  for  the  Calf 

HEN  skim  milk  is  substituted  hf 


proposition 

a  cow  is  ever  going  to  pay  her  wa}’,  she  som.ethlng  needs  to  be  added  to  rcplac< 
will  when  she  reaches  the  age  of  four  the  butterfat  removed  in  the  creafl 
years.  Corn  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

When  I  go  to  the  barn  in  the  morning,  have  found.  It  is  really  better 

I  spend  at  least  ten  minutes  milking,  cracked  than  to  have  it  ground  too  fia^- 
and  stripping,  that  cow.  I  try  to  get  Bran  is  very  good  and  I  find 
the  last  drop  so  that  there  may  not  be  oats  splendid.  I  prefer  a  mixture 

quite  as  heavy  a  loss  as  there  would  be  above  any  one  of  those  named.  ^ 

if  I  shortened  up  the  process  of  milk-  calf  wdll  begin  to  eat  feed  when  _ 

Ten  minutes  is  one-sixth  of  an  three  weeks  old.  It  should  have 


mg. 


hour.  Call  it  six  cents.  Really  it  is  access  to  feed  from  this  age  on. 
more  than  that,  but  to  give  us  even  fig-  best  way  to  feed  grain,  I  have  fo«‘, 
ures  say  cents.  from  experience,  is  to  feed  it  dry,  ^ 
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of  it  to  remain  in  the  corners  of  the 
feeding  box  as  it  will  sour  and  may 
cause  digestive  troubles.  Boiled  grounc 
flaxseed  is  also  used  with  skim  milk  to 
make  up  for  the  fat  temoved. — Orlando 


Scheneman. 


Certified  Milk  Producers  Meet 


E.  Cook 


'T’  HE  Metropolitan  Certified  Milk 
A  Producers,  Inc.  held  its  annual  meet 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  any 
ing  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York 
City,  Monday,  February  9,  with  an  at 
tendance  of  52.  Edwin  P.  Brown  is 
president  and  Mr.  Seth  W.  Shoemaker, 
secretary-treasurer.  This  Association 
not  only  functions  as  a  gathering  time 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  pertain-, 
ing  to  certified  milk  but  also  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes.  It  was  said  that  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  use  of 
certified  milk  in  the  metropolitan  area 
was  greater  than  that  of  B  milk  during 
the  past  3'ear.  At  this  meeting  were 
represented  milk  commissions,  county 
medical  societies,  boards  of  health,  own¬ 
ers  and  managers  of  certified  farms,  and 
distributors,  everi'onc  equally  interest¬ 
ed  in  better  milk,  lower  costs  and  in¬ 
creased  sales, — a  splendid  lesson  to  find 
one  class  of  milk  being  guided,  produced 
and  handled  bj'  different  groups  of  men 
working  together  for  the  common  good. 

While  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  fat  content,  it 
was  voted  that  approximately  four  per¬ 
cent.  butter  fat  for  commercial  certified 
was_best  adapted  to  child  feeding.  Meth¬ 
ods  for  mixing  the  milk  each  day  in  or¬ 
der  to  send  out  'a  uniform  butter  fat  and 
total  solids  content  received  a  good  deal 
of  attention  that  the  child  might  not  be 
fed  poor  milk  one  day  and  rich  milk 
the  next  day. 

Prof.  G.  M.  Cavanaugh  of  Cornell 
gave  the  results  of  some  recent  experi¬ 
ments  in  milk  auah'sis  showing  that 
green  summer  feed  produced  more  vit- 
amines  in  the  milk  than  the  dried  feeds 
commonly  fed  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Brown  in  his  opening  address 
stressed  the  importance  of  looking  after 
the  everj'day  small  details  as  the  most 
important  matter  before  producers  at 
the  present  to  which  all  agreed.  The 
writer  would  stress  tbe  importance  of 
the  outstanding  lesson  of  this  gathering 
to  farm  producers  everywdiere,  of  all 
parties  concerned  working  harmoniously 
together. 


Cancellations  Light 
The  better  League  prices,  taken  to¬ 
gether  with  the  League’s  recent  change 
of  policy  is  evidently  encouraging  the 
members  to  stay  with  the  organization, 
for  at  the  date  that  this  is  written — ' 
February  16 — there  have  been  only  29 
League  contracts  cancelled  since  the'  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  cancellation  period  on 
February  12th.  And  there  have  been 
received  more  applications  for  contracts 
than  there  have  been  cancellations. 


Hawley-Murphy  Sale  Definitely  Set  for 
March  25 


The  severe  storm  that  visited  New 
York  State  on  January  23rd  so  com¬ 
pletely  crippled  traffic  and  communica¬ 
tion  in  general  that  it  was  best  to  post¬ 
pone  the  Hawley-Murphy  Dispersal 
Sale  at  Liverpool  to  a  later  date.  We 
have  been  advised  by  S-  T,  Wood,  who 
will  be  in  the  “box”  at  the  sale,  that  it 
has  now  been  definitely  scheduled  for 
March  2ath.  The  sale  also  includes 
good  consignments  from  herds  of  R.  C. 
Melvin,  W.  H,  Crowell,  John  Haner 
and  Grove  Goodwin.  This  includes  Em¬ 
pire  Segis,  a  proven  son  of  King  Joh, 
out  of  a  33-pound  daughter  of  King 
Lyons.  It  also  includes  the  herd  sire 
King  Julius  Lj’ons,  a  son  of  King  Lyons 
^om  the_  largest  record  daughter  of 
King  Segis — a  35  pound  cow. 

Another  famous  individual  win  be 
Highland  Burke  Joh  the  great  40-pound 
four-year-old.  The  sale  will  be  held  in 
a  heated  pavilion  near  Stop  20  on  the 
Liverpool  trolley  from  Syracuse.  The 
reason  for  the  sale  is  that  the  farm  is 
to  be  cut  up  for  suburban  real  estate. 


CIl) 


AJtways 


'The 

Same 

Formula 


The  Larro  formula  will 
never  be  changed,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  cost  of 
ingredients,  until  a 
better  one  has  been 
found  and  proved.  When  a 
feed  formula  is  changed  you 
have  a  different  feed,  untried 
and  unknown.  The  Larro  formula 
has  been  developed  by  years  of 
experiment  and  practical  feed¬ 
ing  tests,  which  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  will  economically 
produce  the  most  milk  and  keep 
cows  in  good  condition  and  in 
good  health.  Any  change,  there¬ 
fore,  however  slight,  would  cost 
you,  the  dairyman,  both  milk 
and  money,  unless  the  same 
exhaustive  tests  had  first  proved 
the  new  formula  superior. 


Feed 


The  best  feeding  stuffs  that 
can  be  bought  are  seldom 
twice  alike.  They  may  look 
much  the  same,  but  they’re 
not.  Each  ingredient  in 
Larro  is  first  brought  to  an  exact 
standard  of  chemical  composi¬ 
tion,  moisture,  taste,  smell,  bulk 
and  color,  before  it  is  ready  to 
use;  then  it  is  accurately  weighed 
into  the  mixture.  The  amount 
of  each  ingredient  per  ton  of 
feed  never  changes.  The  result 
is  always  the  same  feed  —  no 
matter  where  you  buy  it,  or 
when.  This  uniformity  is  your 
guarantee  of  profitable  produc¬ 
tion,  always,  from  any  cow 
that  has  the  capacity  to  produce 
milk  profitably. 


THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 


atto 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 


•a 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
size* 


We"  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality — our 
prices  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 


Progres  s  i  v  e 
dairymen  hare 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  tu  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Sam 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Soecial  Offer offering  choice  of  two  bull 
. .  '  calves  about  eight  months  old  for 


Price  $100.00 
Both  bulls  sired  by  May  Rose  bulls  and  out  of 
cows  either  on  test  or  with  official  records.  Send 
for  pedigrees  and  description,  they  are  bargains. 

Herd  officially  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

OAKS  FARM  Cohasset,  MaA 


PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 
We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
bulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type. «  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  Write 
for  list. 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
_ New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF 


Dan,,  11659  lb,,  milk,  416.9  lb,,  fat.  Both 

mrandama  Gold  Medal  winner*.  Splendid  individual 
bred  to  aire  producer*. 

M.  C.  SEARS  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 


155-Pigs  For  Sale-155 


Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Che 
cross,  6  t«  7  weeks  old,  $5  each;  8  weeks  old,  $3 
each.  Also  35  Pure  Bred  Berkshire  sows  or  boars,  7  w 
old,  $7  each.  These  are  all  healthy  pigs  and  good  si 
Will  ship  any  amount  of  the  above  lots  C.  0.  D.  on  ! 
approvah  No  cliarge  for  crating.  Safe  delivery  guaranti 


A.  M.  LUX,  207  Washington  St.,  Woburn, Mass, 


100 — Feeding  Pigs  for  Sale — IOC 


Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Chest 
and  Berkshire  Cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks  o 
$5  each;  and  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  ear 
All  large  growthy  pigs.  No  charge  1 
crating,  I  guarantee  safe  delivery,  j 
pigs.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

WALTER  LUX 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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ROYStER^S 


FISH  MEAL 

FOR 

Hogs,  Poultry,  Cattle 

PROTEIN  . .  58% 

PAT .  4% 

FIBER  (MAX.) .  2% 

BONE  PHOS.  LIME  15% 
For  Booklet  and  Prices  Write 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


t 

Mic^ 

^the  World  Over<'\ 

RATIN  18  endorsed  by  the  New  York  Zoo- 
lo(;ical  Park,  hve  European  Governments 
and  thousands  of  users  throushout  the 
world  as  sure-dcath  to  vermin. 

Exterminates  mice  by  a  disease  whoHy  barmlcas 
to  persons,  domestic  animals,  pets  aim  poultry. 
ISasily  ard  economically  used.  Sinmiy  soak  bretu) 
with  RATIN.  Once  cauirht.  the  RATIN  disea^ 
ia  easily  commonicated  from  mouae  to  mouse.  ; 

85  Gram  Bottle  Only  $  1 .25 

Sent  to  you  C.  O.  D.  or  for  money  order  or  check. 
Further  particularr«  supplied  by  free  circular 
'Tlow  to  Exter-ninnte  Kata  and  Field  Mice.*’ 


I  2®^.  ■nH  Freieht  Paid  east  of  the 

M  Rockies,  Hot  water,  cop- 
I  California l|  pertanks— doable  walls^ead 
'  Radmod  11  air  space — doable  glass  doors 
_  .  •  ,  ‘  ®  ®  real  bargain  at  113.25. 

Shipped  complete,  set  np  ready  to  use. . 

140  Egg  Incubator  and  brooder  -  $17.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  Alone  •  -  >  15.75 
180  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  22.00 
250  Egg  incubator  Alone  •  .  >  22.75 
250  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  -  31.00 
340  Egg  Incubator  Alone  -  -  >  30.75 

Made  of  California  Redwood.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
30  days  trial — money  back  if  not  pleased.  If  not  ready 
to  order  now.  don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  1926  catalog 
which  shows  larger  sizes  up  to  1000  eggs.  (3) 

mSCOHSIN  IIICUBAT6B  CO. _ BeptlZO  Bacine.  Wis. 


In  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  million  farm¬ 
ers,  users  of  Corona  Wool  Fat  healing  com¬ 
pound,  there  is  nothing  so  quick  and  sure- 
healing  for  sore  teats,  caked  udders,  cuts, 
bruises,  boils  and  every  flesh  wound  on  man 
or  beast.  Does  not  blister  or  smart.  A  time-tested 
remedy  for  household  and  farm. 

Send  today  for  a  big  Corona  ^ 

Sample,  only  10c.  Fall  size, 
at  drug  stores  or  by  mail 
65c  postpaid.  r\ 

Corona  Manulacturlns  Co. 

Box  20  Kenton,  Ohio 


Use  the  layer  Bust  feed-r^ 
ind  plan  for  one  year  ana 
^uaranted  io  you  more 
6^5  a  much  healthier^ 
fToch  Jess  mortality  ^on'- 
iSeguently  a  bigger  profii. 
}you  lOill  find  dll  ihe  details 
<n  ^!a^ark(^^oJlard  Cb 

£ayorBustI925ysarBook 

Send  for  free  copy  to-day 
(f^^>dPcirlc(S>PoHard.  G> 

8  5  fi  flERTEL  AVE  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


Free  Catalog 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  St 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 


Electric  Wheel  Co. 

2  I'm  ft..  Cuircy.  II., 


T  rrrpoM.THE 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

‘‘I  Saved  26^c  a  Rod,”  says  J.  E. 
Londry.  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  sisoaavo. 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

(3TSCLMAN  BROS.  Dept.  203JWUNCIE.  IHD- 
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February  Chicken  Chatter 

Early  Chicks  Need  More  Care  But  "They  Pay 


Early  chickens  require  a  little 
more  care  and  attention  than  the 
later  ones,  but  poultrymen  agree  that 
chicks  hatched  by  the  second  week  in 
klarch  or  earlier  are  the  ones  that  are 
profit-producers.  The  first  thing  to  be 
considered  is  the  vigor  of  the  breeding 
stock.  The  average  farm  flock  fed  for 
production  will  not  give  a  high  percen¬ 
tage  of  hatchable  eggs  in  February.  It 
is  necessary  to  give  the  breeders  differ¬ 
ent  care.  I  have  found  that  chicks 
hatched  in  March  are  all  right  for  the 
breeding  pens  the  next  year.  Pullets 
hatched  at  this  time  should  begin  lay¬ 
ing  in  good  shape  by  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  after  laying  five  months  or 
more  they  are  fully  matured  birds.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  fact  that  such  birds  do  not 
produce  as  many  hatchable  eggs  as  the 
eldre  birds,  so,  I  think  the  poultryman 
who  wants  early  chicks  and  desires  to 
build  up  his  strain  of  layers,  will  find 
it  important  to  keep  old  birds  for  breed¬ 
ers.  If  pullets  are  used,  they  should  be 
the  very  early  ones  and  they  should  be 
allowed  to  moult  and  have  a  period  of 
rest  after  the  first  of  December.  I  would 
not  advocate  that  pullets  be  used  year 
after  j’ear,  an3’way  ,but  they  might  be 
all  right  on  alternate  years. 

Cheaper  To  Buy  Baby  Chicks  Of  Good 
Matings 

In  my  pens,  where  heavy  production 
is  the  object  sought,  rather  than  the 
building  up  of  a  fancy  flock,  I  find  it 
cheaper  to  buy  baby  chicks.  One  can 
do  this  and  still  keep  a  small  flock  of 
breeders  for  later  years.  Thus  the  strain 
can  be  improved. 

If  early  hatching  is  done.  It  must  of 
course,  be  done  by  artificial  means.  An 
incubator  is  easier  to  handle  in  Febru¬ 
ary  than  in  Alay.  There  are  not  so 
many  changes  in  temperature.  Put  the 
machine  down  cellar  if  the  ventilation  is 
good.  If  not  it  will  give  good  results 
in  any  unheated  room.  Keep  the  eggs 
from  chilling  before  they  are  placed  in 
the  machine  and  then  follow  directions. 
Any  incubator  that  is  worthy  of  the 
name  is  very  easy  to  handle. 

Be  sure  the  equipment  for  breeding 
is  right  before  the  chicks  come  oft.  You 
must  have  a  tight  house  and  at  the 
same  time  one  that  is  well  ventilated. 
It  is  also  important  that  an  outside 
scratching  pen  be  provided.  Little 
chicks  should  have  access  to  the  ground 
even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

A  Shed  That  FiUed  The  Bill 

I  have  recently  seen  a  brooder  house 
that  seems  to  fill  the  bill.  The  building 
faces  the  southeast  and  holds  a  canopy 
brooder  large  enough  to  accommodate 
500  chicks.  Windows  allow  the  sun  to 
enter,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  house  a  scratching 
shed  is  built  with  open  front.  As  early 
as  the  sun  shines  into  this  shed  the 
chicks  are  allowed  to  run  out  for 
scratching.  They  will  get  the  sun  for 
some  six  hours  a  day  and  they  can  run 
back  to  the  warmth  as  often  as  they 
wish,  I  have  shovelled  the  snow  away 
in  front  of  the  house  and  allowed  the 
little  iellows  to  run  outside  even  upon 


the  snow  and  it  does  not  harm  them. 
However,  a  good  covered  scratching 
shed  is  one  of  the  first  things  to  con¬ 
sider-  when  building  a*  brooder  house. 
As  to  brooders,  small  flocks  may  be 
handled  with  ordinary  lamp-heated 
hovers,  but  flocks  of  a  hundred  or  more 
require  coal  or  oil  burners  with  automa¬ 
tic  heat  control.  Even  with  these, 
watchful  care  is  required,  for  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature  or  the  coming 
of  a  strong  wind  may  give  a  drop  in 
the  heat  that  will  be  disastrous. 

Cod-liver  oil  has  been  tried  out  for  leg 
weakness  and  seems  to  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect.  At  the  same  time,  I 
believe  a  chance  to  run  upon  the  earth 
is  almost  indispensible.  It  is  true  that 
chicks  are  raised  without  any  chance 
to  run  upon  the  earth  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  keep  them  in  good  health  if 
ground  Is  available. — Charles  H.  Ches- 
ley. 


GRIT 


GRANGERS  PURPOSE 

WILL  MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY  MORE  EGGS  / 

Wit  Is  sharp  and  clean,  and  absolutely  the  best  substance  that  can  be  procured  for  grinding  / 
the  chicken's  food  in  the  gizzard,  and  thus  aiding  digestion,  and  it  is  so  wlute  that  yT 

thoro  io  nn  ntiofp  ao  thfi  ohif^lrpn  fillri'?  fllld  ffftts  it  Sll. 


/ 


Grangers 


there  ia  no  vaste,  as  the  chicken  finds  and  gets  it  all. 

NO  NEED  FOR  OYSTER  SHELLS  ✓'  Mf  C 

H  GRANGERS  TRIPLE  PURPOSE  GRIT  Is  superior  as  a  shell-maker.  It  produces  X  lYilg.  V/0. 

uniforniiy  hard  shells  that  will  not  break  easily,  and  does  away  wiUi  any  ^  pip-cV,  cpnrt  mp  Free 
need  of  oyster -shell,  magnesium,  or  any  other  such  materials  fed  for  •  sample  of  GRANGERS 

■\r  BALANCES  THE  RATION— INSURES  DIGESTION  /  dealers  name 

I  GRA.NGERS  TRIPLE  PURPOSE  GRIT  has  a  definite  mineral  content  / 

*  of  Sulphur,  Carbohydrates,  etc.,  which  gives  the  proper  balance  y  ^ame  . 

to  the  food  required  by  both  chicks  and  adult  birds  to  keep  them 

In  good  health,  and  enable  the  chickens  to  produce  the  best  eggs  /  Aourcss  . . 

and  more  of  tliem. 

GRANGERS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1002,  Hartford,  Conn.  / 

SEND  FOR  FfiEE  SAMPLE  /  Address 


My  Name 


Some  Points  I  Watch  During 
Late  Winter 

ONE  reads  a  lot  of  directions  just  now 
for  the  health  and  comtort  of  poultry 
during  the  long  winter  months.  Here  are 
a  few  more  that  I  find  are  worth  trying. 
Straw  laid  along  under  the  roof,  support¬ 
ed  on  rails,  boards  or  planks,  at  least  two 
or  three  inches  apart  from  one  another, 
makes  for  both  warmth  and  ventilation. 
Without  it,  the  fmvls  would  be  much 
colder,  combs  would  be  badly  frozen  and 
egg-laying  decreased. 

If  troughs  for  feeding  are  not  supplied 
with  lids,  a  good  plan  is  to  have  them 
raised  off  the  ground  a  bit,  so  that  litter 
and  droppings  will  not  be  easily  kicked  in¬ 
to  them.  If  there  are  not  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  small  water  pails  and  basins  have 
to  be  used,  It  will  be  found  worth  while  to 
place  them  on  the  top  of  two  or  thire  pieces 
of  board  or  a  platform.  I  find  this  helps 
to  keep  both  water  and  milk  much  cleaner. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  buy  the  proper 
drinking  fountains  have  no  need  of  these 
hints  of  course. 

Where  one  has  a  fair-sized  flock,  saj’ 
of  from  seventy  upwards,  it  pays  to  have 
several  small  pails  or  basins,  instead  of 
just  one  large  pail  or  large  basin  for  the 
liquids.  The  older  hens  and  pullets  are  apt 
to  peck  at  and  drive  away  any  younger 
and  more  timid  birds  from  the  needed  re¬ 
freshing  drink.  Where  several  smaller 
dishes  are  supplied,  each  has  Its  own  little 
group  of  fowls  around  it  and  all  have  a 
fairer  chance. 

Feed  the  Mash  in  Several  Troughs 

For  the  same  reason  besides  troughs,  I 
use  some  thick  pieces  of  board  and  when  I 
feed  the  wet  mash,  put  several  large  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  it  on  each  board  as  well  as  in  the 
troughs.  Had  I  more  troughs  I  would  not 
require  the  boards  of  course.  Then,  all 
have  a  more  equal  chance  of  getting  a 
good  dinner,  from  the  oldest  down  to  the 
youngest. 

In  my  mash,  besides  bran,  cornmeal,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  boiled  potatoes,  1  also  always 
have  chopped  raw  potato  pealings.  My 
birds  are  never  ill  and  I  attribute  th.is  part¬ 
ly  to  the  vitamines  in  the  pealings,  for  we 
all  know  the  best  part  of  the  potato  is 
next  the  skin.  For  variety  1  often  also 
add  chopped  carrots  or  beets,  or  cabbage — 
all,  of  course,  raw.  The  Avhole  is  mixed 
with  the  boiling  salted  water,  drained  off 
our  own  dinner  potatoes. 

Milk  in  Any  Form  is  Good 

In  winter  and  spring,  a  little  good,  dry 
mustard  is  put  in  the  mash — just  a  good 
pinch  of  it,  say  for  fifty  birds.  This  helps 
to  prevent  chills  or  rheumatism.  Dry 
mash,  with  a  little  fine  salt  well  sifted 
through  it  and  sliced  turnips  stuck  on  nails 
add  variety  to  the  diet.  I  cannot  afford 
beef-scrap,  but  have  always  plenty  of  milk, 
(Continued  from  page  22t'» 


Dairy  owners  know  from 

experience  thatUnadilla  Silos 
will  keep  their  silage  in  the  best 
possible  condition-  They  know 
they  can  depend  on  their  Una- 
dillas  year  after  year,  because  of 
their  sturdy  construction.  They 
are  air  ti^ht,  water  tight,  frost 
resisting  and  weather  defying. 

Qet  All  The  Facts  I 
Our  big  handsome  catalog  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  silos  and  giving 
complete  information  as  to  the 
time  and  money  saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Unadilla  sent  free 
upon  request.  Also  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the 

Time  Payment  Plan 

And  the  liberal  discounts  offered  for 
cash  and  early  orders.  Sara  money 
and  still  get  the  silo  that  is  used  by 
more  dairy  owners  in  the  east  than  any 
two  other  makes  combined. 

Don*t  overlook  this 
opportunity'  -^write 
today 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B  Unadilla.  N.Y. 


The  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave 

IS  THE 

HUNDRED  YEAR  SILO 


Our  Special  Offer 
for  orders  before 
April  1st 

is  one  you  can’t 
afford  to  miss. 

Write  today  giv¬ 
ing  size  needed. 

Without  obligat¬ 
ing  you  in  any 
way  we  will  make 
you  an  offer  which 
will  surprise  you. 


RIB-STONE  turtCRETE  CORP. 

LEROY,  NEW  YORK 

Good  Territory  Open  for  Agents 


Detect  and  ^ceessfolly  Treat  Conta^oas  Abor¬ 
tion.*'  Written  In  pl^n  Isxnruaere.  Also  Free  Lab¬ 
oratory  Blood  Teat  that  tells  positively  whetber 
yoQT  cows  are  Infected  or  not. 

B^’^BBLABOUATOREES.Ine. 

Dept  A-  4  7  _ _ St.  Paol,  Minn« 


Only 

amonthforafewmonthfl 
— easytoown  thefamous 
Btandard  WITTE  En¬ 
gine.  Uses  Kerosene, 

Gasoline,  Distillate  or  . 

Gas.  Equipped  with  celebrated  Tronbloprooi 
WICO  Magneto.  Simplest  and  cheap^t  to  op¬ 
erate.  Hew  device  makes  starting 
■reipp  BiA  urui  power.  SizeB2to26H-P— allstyl^- 

FREE  BIG  NEW  Sold  direct  from  factory  to  yoo 
CHPIHC  nnAir  niwetv  days'  FREE^TRIA^ 
CnUinC  uUvn  Write  today  for  my  new  illoBtratea 
EDginebook — sent  absolutely  Free.  ISo  obligation  tq^oo* 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  ^  J 

laOSWItte  Building,  -  -  -  KAW8A8  CITY,  ■ew* 
BHildfig.  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA.' 
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$25  Per  Ewe 

The  Liincoln-Rambouillet  Cross 

The  terra  ‘‘GoJden  ^  flock  pf  sheep  meant 

Hoof”  is  no  mis-  By  Mark  J.  Smith  a  great  deal  to  him. 

nomer  for  a  bock  of  ,  He  knew  what  they 

66  sheep — the  property  of  'Iloy  Dunton  had  cost  him  in  work  and  study.  They 
of  Rushville,  New  York.  In  no  section  were  not  a  registered  flock  but  devclop- 
of  the  State  is  commercial  sheep  raising  ed  for  utility — for  size,  form  and  fleece, 
conducted  along  more  efficient  lines  than  - 

in  the  region  of  which,  \vc  will  say,  A  i,*  *  ^ 

Middlesex  in  the  center.  The  industry  is  ^  levemen  s 

largely  on  a  western  ewe  foundation.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  and  a  little 

Roy  Dunton’s  66  ewes  brought  him  of  wool  samples  from  a  sheepman 

in  a  total  of  $1666.40.  The  ewes  are  ««^ar  Mansfield,  Chio.  They 

range-bred  known  as  the  Lincoln-Ram-  sent  to  me  after  I  had  attended 

bouillet  cross.  Rambouillet  rams  were  ^  nieeting  in  his  section.  The  fact  that 
used  and  the  Iambs  were  dropped  about  impressed  me  in  the  continuity  of 

the  middle  of  April.  Mr.  Dunton  raised  endeavors.  A  calender  in  the  little 

97  lambs  from  the  66  ewes,  which  fact  account  book  bcars^the  date  of  18871  In 
speaks  well  for  the  prolificacy  of  this  letter  he  says  the  first  ten  samples 


cross  bred  type  of  sheep. 


of  wool  are  from  our  present  fiock  of 


Tuc.rty-two.c.f  Uie  top  farnb,  fere  sold  1'"^“?'’°'".  or  in 

in  September-nveroging  »  little  better  Ac  back  part  of  the  book  are  ivhat  we 

than  83  pounds  per  head,  bringing  in  *“  ^0  ^-ears  ago  .  He 

$019.60.  The  remaining  75  head  of  lambs  ^  fl  p  ^”1^ 

were  fed  until  December  noth,  when  they  '  A'  5°  “i 

averaged  no  pounds  with  ten  pounds  sood 

over  on  the  lot  to  spare.  These  lambs  three-quarters  of  the  flock-my 

brought  14  cents  a  pound  or  $1156.40,  male-  c-epenence  has  been  that  this  is  cor- 

ing  a  total  of  $1376.00  as  income  from  tlie  ■,  ,  •  1,1  t. 

sale  of  lambs.  The  wool  brought  $290.40,  ^  as  this  one,  although 

1  •  .rv  -  44T  -4.  ^  01  oi^ly  one  page,  savs  a  great  deal 

making  $1660.40  as  total  receipts.  Over  ,  ^  ^  r  '  a  •  j  1  a 

<t,,  between  the  lines  01  sustained  thought 

^  ^  pe  ew  .  effort  in  developing  a  better  flock 

It  IS  of  interest  to  know  how  these  sheep  for  as  he  says: 
ewes  were  handled  a  man  who  can  ac-  wj  |Qyg  improve  and  my  observa- 

complish  a  feat  such  as  this  with  a  flock  if  correct,  is  as  I  have  told  those 

of  ewes  is  entitled  to  an  audience.  He  j  talked  with,  that  if  everything  we 

bred  would  be  an  ideal,  any  fool  could 
“These  ewes  were  bandied  in  a  general  go  in  the  breeding  business”, 
farm  way — during  the  winter  montlis  they  - - 


Old  Timers  Again  In  the  Saddle 
In  New  York 


ate  bean-straw,  clover  hay  and  with  no 
grain  other  tlian  cull  beans  up  until  two 
weeks  prior  to  lambing  when  tliey  were 
fed  plenty  of  oats  and  barley.  During 

the  summer  they-  were  given  a  change  '  |  'HE  slump  in  dairy  products  and  the 
of  pasture  every  two  weeks,  and  I  have  revised  interest  in  sheep  was  clear- 
never  had  any  stomach  worm  trouble.”  h  seen  in  the  increased  attendance  and 
Apparently,  Mr.  Dunton  is  a  member  of  interest  shown  at  the  annual  meeting 
tliat  school  of  sheepmen  of  which  A.  T.  oMhe  New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders 
Gamber,  the  widely  known  sheep  breeder  Association,  which  has  had  an  exis- 
and  exporter  is  a  member.  A  young  tence  for  over  90  years,  being  origin- 
man  was  buying  some  foundation  etves  ally  formed  as  a  Merino  Breeders  As- 
cf  Mr.  Gamber  and  being  anxious  to  sociation  in  the  early  thirties, 
do  well  with  them,  said,  “Mr.  Gamber,  The  meeting  this  year  was  held  in 
wliat  must  I  do  with  these  ewes  to  sue-  Rochester.  At  the  election  of  officers, 
ceed?”  Mr.  Gamber  replied,  “Feed  ’em.’^  J.  C.  Duncan  of  Lewiston-,  was  elected 
♦  *  ♦  president,  A.  L.  Hutchings  of  Cold- 

The  FeUowship  That  Grows  Between  President,  and  F.  E.  Dawley 

01  b  ayetteville,  secretary. 

Shepherd  and  Flock  ^  balance  of  $60  was  reported  on 

During  a  discussion  of  sheep  hus-  hand,  and  resolutions  were  adopted, 
bandry  problems  at  a  meeting  held  covering  many  matters  of  interest  to 
eeveral  years  ago  at  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  sheep  men.  A  summer  meeting  with 
Fred  Clark  made  a  statement  that  im-  perhaps  a  shearing  is  being  considered, 
pressed  me  greatly.  We  were  discuss-  All  New  York  State  breeders  should 
ing  the  practice  of  buying  western  ewes,  join  the  Association  and  help  to  boost 
selling  all  the  Iambs,  and  ultimately  the  industry. 

sending  the  ewes  to  the  markt  and  buy-  - - - - 

ing  a  new  lot.  Mr.  Clark  said  that  it 

seemed  to  him  that  under  such  a  sys- 

tern  a  man  was  losing  one  of  the  finest  V/  OU  do  not  read  so  much  these  days 
things  in  sheep  industry — namely  the  ■»  about  the  dogs  killing  sheep.  More 
fellowship  that  grows  up  between  the .  and  more  are  farmers  keeping  dogs  of  the 
members  of  the  flock  and  the  man  who  better  breeds  and  these  are  seldom  sheep 
is  building  up  a  flock  by  the  selection  killers.  They  soon  learn  to  protect  rather 
and  saving  of  his  ewe  lambs.  than  destroy  anything  that  belongs  to  man, 

Since  that  time  in  working  with  hun-  instinctively  wage  war  on  curs  that 
dreds  of  sheepmen  I  have  come  to  ad-  attempt  to  destroy  stock.  From  being 
mire  the  type  of  sheepmen  who  is  in  ^  difficult-matter  to  keep  a  flock  in  a  pas- 
the  sheep  business  to  stay  and  who  is  without  having  many  chased  to  death 
building  up  a  flock  that  in  future  vears  I  have  yet  to  know  of  a  flock 

will  render  him  a  great  service.  Such  so  injured  now  for  several  years  and  I 
men  are  getting  much  more  than  money  seldom  read  of  much  damage  even  in 
out  of  their  sheep,  for  to  them  sheep  journals '  from  regular  sheep  raising  dis- 

husbandry  is  a  life  as  well  as  a  means  tricts.  The  Collie  and  Airedale  have  be- 

of  making  money.  come  so  popular  as  farm  dogs  and  are  so 

I  shall  never  forget  what  O.  C.  Roby  ^^^pendable  in  all  ways  that  few  curs  com- 
of  Rocheport,  Mo.,  said  to  me  as  he  was  Paratively  are  given  their  keep  on  farms 
showing  me  his  flock  of  300  e\ves  that  sonerally.  Lewis  Hiixara. 
represented  the  results  of  a  life  time  ' 

—  starting  with  them  first  First  Aid  to  Farm  Animals 
souri  moving  to  the  Mis-  There  are  very  few  books  published 

saffi  “Th  "  J  7"^  may  be  consulted  for  treW  the 

atifi  V,-  y  mighty  fine;  Mr.  Roby  disease  and  ailments  of  farm  animals. 

13  reply  was,  T  know  they  are  fine  One  of  the  best  we  have  seen  in  a  long 

tw  T  ti*”®  j*  Dr.  J.  L.  Leonard  and 

tnat  I  know  what  I  have  here  as  I  am  published  by  Harper  Bros,  entitled  First 

of  the  sheep.”  This  highly  developed  Aid  to  Farm  Animals. 
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Why  Craine  Silos  Are  Used 
by  the  Leirgest  Dairies 

Because  they  are  strong,  durable  and  economical,  and  make  tho 
best  quality  of  silage  year  after  year  without  attention  or  repairs, 
Craine  Silos  are  found  on  the  largest  and  finest  dairy  farms 
in  the  country.  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  Company  Farms 
and  Sheffields  Farms  each  with  over  forty  Craines  and  Craine- 
lox  Rebuilt  Silos.  Borden  Farms  and  Federal,  State,  County 
and  Township  institutions  are  large  users  of  Craine  Silos. 

These  buyers  do  not  make  their  investments  in  Silos  on 
guess  work.  They  know  that  Craine  Silos  will  make  better 
silage  and  cost  less  in  the  end. 

For  these  same  reasons  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a  Cfaine. 
Built  best,  cost  less.  Get  our  catalog.  It’s  a  Silo  book, 
that  will  prove  interesting  and  of  real  value  to  you. 
Write  today. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Box  No.  120  Norwich,  N,  Y. 


E  R  A I N  LOS 

THE  SiLOS  OF  CiANT  STRENGTH 


Big  “C”  Une  foot 
wear  ia  sold  at  the 
lowest  price  iws- 
sible  c'onsidering 
quaUty.“Something 
just  as  good”  can’t 
be  sold  for  less. 


Comfortable  because  it  fits — 
satisfactory  because  it  wears. 
Wears  and  fits  because 
made  on  Converse  foot-shape 
last  No  break  at  instep— no 
shucking  up  and  down  at  the 
heel.  Extension  sole  and 
“Stubgard’"  toe  prevents 
snagging  or  scuffing.  I^n't 
accept  a  substitute.  Get  the 
best !  Insist  on  the  White  Tire 
Sole  with  the  Big  “C”. 


Ask 

Yotir 

Dealer 


He  is  glad  to  show  you 
Big  "C”  Line  footwear. 
Try  on  a  pair — or  write 
for  circular  and  give 
dealer’s  name. 


CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOE  CO.  Faclony-MALDEN,  MASS.1 

Boston  Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia  Syracuse  ’ 


DAIRY  FEED  $8.00  PER  TON  WITH 


C.  VV  00  rn 

SILOS 


PHILADELPHIA  and 

NEW  SCHLICHTER 
WOOD 
CEMENT 
GALVANIZE! 
METAL 

TILE 

eonstruction  for  satisfaction,  qtmUtr 
for  serfice,  door  frames  with  doon 
that  can  not  swell  fasL  Cash  sr 
niontblr  payments.  Special  prices  rmt. 
Free  Catalogue.  Speninp  Roeft  fer  » 
full  silo  without  refllllng. 

WOOD  TANKS  DARN  EQUIRMEIT 
E,  F,  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
(Rex  A.A.)  10  S.  ISth  St.,  Fhllt.,  fs. 


lORDS^Start  Eassr  a  ten 

Neaiiy  douMe  niilea^e< 

Carburetor  whiehchaosea  ordinary 
Baaoltae  into  powerful*  ■ut>oi>beat- 
ed  DRY  GAS  VAPOR  which  buma 
up  clean,  prevent*  carbon  and 
nearly  doubles  power  and  milaace* 
lesaves  no  unburaed  Basolins  to  run  down  into  cranks 
case,  destroy  lubrication  and  crind  out  bearinss-  Mo* 
tors  lire  two  or  three  times  as  lone  with  Air  Friction. 
Fords  Buaranteed  to  make  34  muea  to  eallon.  Othe# 
cart  in  proportion.  Try  Air  Friction  30  days  at  ou9 
risk*  Mooear  back  if  joo  want  iU  Aeeoto  wantecU 
WHtt  todar.*  ^AIR-FRICTION  CARBURETOR  CO. 
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BALE  HAY 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


Yon  can  make  good  money  baling  hay 
and  straw.  The  Farquhar  “Peerless”  puts 
np  a  nice,  attractive  bale  which  commands- 
the  Ugh  price — more  money  for  the  operator 
the  farmer.  Has  largest  capacity  and 
long  life.  The  simplest  Baler  built. 

Write  for  Bulletin  which^  contains  valu¬ 
able  information.  Also  ask  about  Farquhar 
Dependable  Steam  Power,  Sawmills,  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Cider  Presses.  You  can  make  money 
operating  n  Farquhar  Rig. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 


Limited 


BOX  831 


YORK,  PA. 


MAiEPil 


Are  Easier 
To  Buy 


You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
®n  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
eilo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
®wn  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder- Victor  Front  is  the  most 
Important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
•f  our  easy  -  payment  plan 
and  our  free  book  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  Harder- 
Victor  Front. 


HARDER  MFC.  CORP. 
Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  V. 


Pulled  74  StumpSi 
Onp^Bi  wK-f 


Withont  Helpi 
or  Horses 

"I  pulled  74  stumps  Inone 
day,  withont  help.ateost 
otiessthantceach.  Somel 
were  2  feet  in  diameter.  i 
(signed)  ; 
J.  F.  EberrUL. 
Shulls  MiUsw^ 


f  Prices 
Cut! 


SEND 
N0< 
MONEY 


Special 
reduced 
price  (or  30  dayi. 

&ve  nearly  one-third! 
Write  for  our  special 
MO  MONEY  DOWN  tCTmaU 

PV  •a  you  clear. 


SO-Diy 

Trit) 


ONE  MAN 


Piaier 


'tfnltlDllM  yoaratrMWthBMtiKi^ 
PoKa  bis.  erem,  or  tas-rooted 


Polio  bis,,  sreon,  or  tap-root^ 
Stomps  Mone*  Xvo  lielp  or  oors^ 
needed.  Made  ontirely^of,  stesf. 
Fastest  a  most  powerful.  AitboIs 

SiDe>Man  Poller  made.  4  speeds 
ooble-actioD  lever,  caoontcd 
wbeele.  Clears  2^ 
pcres^.itoQutaoTinc.. 


125 


FREE! 


New  niustrated  book  full  of  1j 
h  tercstiog  facte  and  figures. 

'  “  *  educed 


Write  for  red 


prices,  easy  terms, 
and  FR(C£  BOOK 


TODAY. 


XJ.KIRSTIN  CO. 

1  PO,ami.«t.a&Csnstw,MW>. 


OATS 
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New  York  Farm  News 


Western  County  Notes  by—i-M,  C.  Burritt 


■STHSATION— One  of  the  moit  productive  oats  In  eultl- 
hation.  75  bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
With  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished  as 
low  as  75c  per  bushel  In  quantities.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  oats.  Bend  tor  sample  and  circular. 
Farmer  Agents  wanted. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  60,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


SNOW  and  more  snowl  And  then  a 
January  thaw,  two  weeks  late,  which 
effectively  cleared  the  roads  and  lowered 
the  snow  level  in  the  fields.  There  are 
St  11  six  to  eight  inches  of  snow  in  the 
fields  and  orchards  and  many  of  the 
low  flat  areas  are  covered  with  water 
now  frozen.  There  may  be  some  injury 
to  wheat  from  the  ice. 

We  have  had  a  lot  more  sunshine  in 
February  so  far,  and  the  fine  daj^s  have 
stimulated  the  desire  to  get  after  the 
spring  work.  So  we  have  been  busy 
with  the  big  jo  bof  pruning  all  day  to¬ 
day.  This  is  a  long  hard  job  for  those 
who  have  large  orchards  and  do  thor¬ 
ough.  work.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  get 
over  all  the  orchards  each  year,  but  do 
a  third  to  a  half  well  each  year.  One 
large  grower  is  doing  little  or  no  prim¬ 
ing  at  all  this  year  on  account  of  the 
cost. 


Farmers’  Week  Well  Attended 


A  short  visit  to  Farmers  Week  at 
Cornell  found  about  the  usual  crowd 
there  in  spite  of  bad  roads  and  weather. 
The  meeting  of  old  acquaintances  again, 
the  conferences,  the  informing  lectdYes 
are  an  inspiration.  They  freshen  up 
our  information  viewpoints,  renew  our 
faith  and  courage  in  farming  and  start 
us  off  on  another  year’s  work  with  res¬ 
olutions  to  do  better  work  and  live  a 
fuller  farm  life.  There  seemeef  to  be  a 
rather  larger^  proportion  of  women  this 
year. 


now.  Never  Avere  the  county  programs 
of  work  and  the  results  from  them  bet¬ 
ter  or  more  useful.  Never  were  there 
a  larger  number  or  a  more  intelligent 
group  of  local  committeemen  and  lead¬ 
ers  carrying  forward  these  programs. 
And  everybody  knows  that  the  county 
agents  are  a  virile  lot  of  young  men. 

There  are  those  who  urge  a  universal 
lowering  of  the  membership  fee  to  two 
or  at  most  three  dollars  as  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  This  may  be  a  good 
thing;  hut  it  is  not  a  fundamental  cause 
of  the  decline  in  membership  though  it 
may  be  a  contributing  cause.  It  will 
not  restore  the  old  number  of  members, 
though  it  will  probably  help  to  do  so. 
If  th^  membership  fee  is  lowered  the 
fees  to  the  State  and  National  Federa¬ 
tions  should  be  cut  accordingly.  The 
programs  of  these  organizations  need  re¬ 
vitalizing  if  not,  challenging,  anyway, 
and  this  is  good  time  to  do  it.  They 
must  economize  and  they  must  do  more 
that  is  vital  to  farmers — e.  g.  put  on  a 
vigorous  tax  reduction  program.— M.  C. 
Burritt. 


Farm  Bureau  Situation  Much  Discussed 
I  hear  a  good  deal  of  comment  on 


FERTILIZER, 

PURE  CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

are  the  best  fertilizer  for  top  dressing,  seeding  down,  train 
and  corn  growing.  For  tobacco,  fruit  crops  and  truck 
growing  they  have  no  equal.  iUch  In  Potash.  Write  for 
prices,  etc.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  JOYHT  CO.,  Licknow,  Ont.,  Can. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed 


'  Pirect  from  Grower,  fancy,  ecarifled,  biennial,  xklte 
Eossum,  sweet  clover  seed.  Write  for  sample  and  price. 

E.  J.  GERMAN,  Trcmanshnrg,  N.  Y. 


every  side  on  the  Farm  Bureau  mem¬ 
bership  situation.  These  county  asso¬ 
ciations  are  apparently  experiencing 
continued  difficulty  and  discouragement 
in  getting  the  quota  of  membership  they 
have  budgeted.  This  is  not  a  new 
problem  but  an  old  one,  perhaps  cumu¬ 
latively  more  difficult.  Nor  is  it  a  prob¬ 
lem  peculiar  to  Farm  Bureaus.  The 
voluntary  membership  association  de¬ 
voted  to  educational  or  public  improve¬ 
ment  witTi  a  fee  and  without  definite  di¬ 
rect  and  annual  cash  or  commercial 
benefits  has  ahyays  had,  and  probably 
always  will  have,  a  problem  to  maintain 
its  membership.  This  is  true  of  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  of  Agricultural  So¬ 
cieties  (fairs),  of  local  improvement 
clubs, — it  is, even  true  of  churches.  And 
the  Grange  with  its  important  and  direct 
insurance  benefits  is  experiencing  an¬ 
nual  losses  though  these  are  small. 

To  many  this  continued  loss  of  mem¬ 
bership  is  discouraging.  To  a  few  of 
the  narrower  visioned  and  the  easily  de¬ 
feated  it  is  an  excuse  for  talking  about 
abandoning  paid  membership.  To  the 
enemies  of  the  movement  it  is  the  occa- 
for  attack.  The  demagogue  with 


Sion 


his  usual  courage  is  jumping  on  the  or¬ 
ganization  when  he  thinks  it  is  downt 
The  real  wonder  is  that  20,000  or  more 
farmers,  continue  loyally  and  enthusias¬ 
tically  to  support  the  bureaus  with  their 
interest  and  their  money  in  the  face  of 
their  present  economic  distress.  Where 
are  there  55  other  voluntary  member¬ 
ship  improvement  organizations  with 
dues  of  from  three  to  five  dollars  that 
average  500  members  each? 


Tt  is  Living  Vigorously” 


The  voluntary  membership  association 
of  farmers  as  a  partner  with  government 
in  the  management  and  direction  of 
adult  agricultural  education  and  improve¬ 
ment  is  sound  in  theory,  works  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  will  endure.  It  fosters  local 
initiative,  stimulates  local  pride  and  ef¬ 
fort,  protects  alike  from  political  influ¬ 
ence  and  government  red  tape  and  inef- 
ficienc}’-,  and  successfully  combines 
science  with  practice.  If  it  is  sound  in 
principle  and  right  in  practice,  it  will 
live.  And  it  is  living  vigorously  right 


Southern  Tier  Towns  Flooded 


ON  February  7,  snow  averaged  about 
4  feet  deep  on  the  level.  The  warm 
temperature  of  a  few  days  thereafter 
and  rain  on  the  11th  caused  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  to  rise  on  the  12th  to  the 
16  foot  high  water  mark.  The  ice  went 
out  the  evening  previous.  The  Owego 
creek  showed  the  most  rapid  rise  and  all 
the  lowlands  between  Owego  and  Rich- 
ford  were  more  or  less  inundated — water 
higher  than  in  several  years. 

The  Wilmott  bridge  over  the  Cata- 
tonk  creek  went  out  with  the  jam  of 
ice  and  colliding  with  the  bridge  at  the 
Andrews  Mill  site  (over  the  Owego 
creek)  taking  a  portion  of  that  bridge 
out.  Water  ran  through  the  plant  of 
the  Owego  Bridge  and  Iron  Company 
forcing  75  men  to  quit  work  on  the  11th 
and  the  12th. 

A  cold  snap  the  morning  of  the  12th 
caused  a  cessation  of  the  flood. 

Cannawanna  is  all  under  water,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fair  grounds  and  water  is 
from  5  to  10  feet  deep  on  the  lowlands 
around  the  old  Red  Alills  on  the  Owego 
creek  which  with  its  branches  are  all 
bank  full. 

The  new  $300,000  High  School  build¬ 
ing  in  Owego  will  be  dedicated  today 
the  13th.  It  is  standing  the  test  of  the 
high  water  in  the  concrete  work,  as  not 
one  drop  of  water  has  percolated 
through,  indicating  that  it  is  perfectly 
scaled. 

Three  railroad  bridges  were  w^ashed 
out  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  between  Owe¬ 
go  and  Auburn.  Only  passenger  trains 
are  being  run  over  this  division.  The 
trains  run  to  the  washouts  where  pas¬ 
sengers  are  transferred  to  other  trains. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 


three  cars  the  7th  at  40  cents  a  bushel. 

The  roofs  of  several  large  buildings  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  collapsed 
from  their  great  weight  of  snow,  causing 
considerable  damage  but  no  loss  of  life. 
Now  the  snow  is  nearly  all  gone.  Trav¬ 
eling  bad. 

A  large  flock  of  wild  geese  were  seen 
this  week,  estimated  at  200,  and  circl¬ 
ing^  around  over  the  Susquehanna  ap¬ 
parently  leaderless.  I  have  heard  my 
father  relate  that  in  his  boyhood  a  flock 
of  wild  geese  were  passing  southward 
(over  Anderson  hill  in  the  Town  of  Can¬ 
dor)  and  one  goose  flew  down  into  their 
barn  yard,  with  their  geese,  presumably 
being  tired  out.  It  staid  there  all  win-  \ 
ter  and  acted  as  tame  as  any  one  of  i 
them.  But  when  in  the  spring,  a  certain  I 
flock  of  wild  geese  were  going  north- 
ward,  she  flew  up  and  away  with  them. 
Grandfather  then  regretted  that  he  had 
not  clipped  her  wing.  But  when  fall 
came  and  the  geese  were  again  wend¬ 
ing  southward,  she,  with  ten  groivn 
goslings  left  the  flock. and  flew  down  in 
his  barn3'ard.  Then  he  clipped  their 
wings.  But  me  thinks  he  ought  not  to 
have  clipped  her’s.  Perhaps  she  might 
have  repeated  the  annual  flitting. — Ivirs. 

C.  A.  B. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Lewis  County  Notes 

Charles  L,  Stiles 


The  recent  thaw  and  breakup  has 
been  a  great  boon  to  the  farmers 
who  in  many  instances  were  compelled 
to  draw  water  for  their  stock  but  now 
the  streams  anl  springs  have  become 
greatly  swollen  and  it  looks  as  though 
there  would  be  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  for  quite  some  time  to  come. 

The  Black  River"  line  of  the  New 
York  Central  has  been  quite  seriously 
handicapped  during  the  recent  thaw, 
the  roadbed  having  been  inundated  in 
several  places  and  in  some  instances 
trains  have  been  preceded  by  gasoline 
speeders  carrj-ing  a  squad  of  section 
men  on  the  lookout  for  washouts  but  at 
the  presenting  no  serious  damage  has 
resulted. 

Not  much  activity  is  being  shown  in 
the  potato  market,  one  local  grocery- 
man  having  the  chance  to  place  150 
bushels,  called  up  a  customer  to  engage 
the  same  and  was  soon  after  besieged 
with  telephone  calls  offering  tubers  in 
quantities  of  100  to  several  hundred 
bushels  at  50  cents  per  bushel. 


The  Tioga  County  Fair  grounds  at 
Owego  which  were  recently  purchased 
by  Charles  Marvin  and  presented  to  that 
village  for  a  playground,  has  now  a 
“Play  ground  Commission”  consisting 
of  five  prominent  citizens,  who  are  or- 
gainizing  for  business.  All  are  unanimous 
of  having  plans  adopted  for  its  develop¬ 
ment  that  will  be  comprehensive.  Their 
first  move  will  be  to  obtain  photos  of 
the  fair  grounds  from  every  angle  (about 
19  acres  of  land)  after  which  an  expert 
will  be  selected  to  lay  out  a  playground, 
and  that  when  said  grounds  are  laidout 
the^ork  will  be  so  complete  that  a  fif¬ 
ty-year  programme  of  improvement  c^n 
be  accomplished  without  making  any 
changes  whatever.  Of  course,  the 
grounds  are  to  be  used  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Tioga  County  for  their 
yearly  fairs,  etc.,  as  they  may  sec  fit. 

Potatoes  are  picking  wp  somewhat. 
Dean  and  Dutcher  of  Owego  loaded 


FRUIT  TREES  C.  O.  D. 

10  TREES — PLANTS — Home  Garden  Collection,  $2.95 
1  Delicious  Apple,  1  Rochester 
Peach,  1  Abiiudanec  Plum,  1 
Bartlett  Pear,  1  Montmorency 
Cherry,  1  Niagara  Grape,  1 
Concord  Grape,  3  St.  KegJS 
Raspberries.  Send  no  inoney— 
We  prepay  express  charges. 
Fresh  dug  daily — .411  trees  - 
to  3  feet  high.  Buy  direct  from 
grower  and  save  money.  Write 
for  1925  Tree,  Shrub  and  Roso 
^  catalog. 

POMONA  UNITED  NURSERIES, ’63  Tree  Ave.,  Dansyille,  W.  V. 


GLADIOLUS  SPECIALS 

Quality  counts,  not  quantity 
25  Large  bulbs  sent  prepaid  for  $1.00. 

5  each  pink,  yellow,  white,  salmon  and  red. 
1  bulb  new  Hybrid  seedling  with  1st  500  orders. 
MAPLERIDGE  GLAD.  GARDENS 

R.  2,  Geneva,  N.  \. _  , 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewung  5 
lbs,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.50.  Smoking  6  lbs.. 
$1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.00.  Pay  when  received, 
pipe  recipe  free.  Farmers  Tobacco  Union, 
D1,  Paducah,  Ky. 


teai|ik*«  C*fiottivn* 

•r,  Most  for  cost. 

Two  cans  satisfactory  tot 

He«y«s  or  money  back.  Si. 25 

per  can-  Dealers  or  by  maik 

Tb«  Nraton  Remedy  Ct* 
TeledOt  Ohio* 


1  will  condition  a  Horse 
or  Cow  in  twelve  days 


put  flesh  on  its  bones.  Give  It  Hfe  and"  vigor.  ^ 
60  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction  guarantee 
or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

P.  A.  FAUST  BRYN  MAWR.Jj 


RAISE  TCY  DCGS  FOR 

We  supply  breeders  and  pay  $25  to  $&« 
each  puppy  you  raise.  Send  $1  Jo*" 
manual,  contracts.  FISHER  BRCS,  2 
Rusk  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


I  n 


1, 


^  sales 
2^2  times 

those  of 
any  other 
brand 


doughnuts  ^ 
and  made  with  Cdi 

Drop  them  in.  the  hot 

— watch  them  grow — see  them 
form  into  big  plump  rings  of  nourishing 
goodness.  It  doesn’t  take  long  —  just  a 
few  moments  and  they  are  ready  to  be 
stacked  high  and  covered  with  sugar. 

CHIVMEW 

THE  world's  greatest 

BAKING  POWDEB 

is  so  dependable — so  uni¬ 

form  that  the  results  obtained  from 

its  use  are  always  satisfactory.  It  raises 
foods  to  their  highest  nutritional  value 
because  of  its  more-than-ordinary  leav¬ 
ening  strength. 


Calumet  goes  farther — ^you 

use  less — it  makes  more  bakings* 

The  most  economical  and  satisfactory  of 
all  leaveners.  Every  ingredient  used  offi¬ 
cially  approved  by  U.  S.Food  Authorities. 


J 


White  Rock  Rubb  ers 

-for  all  the  family 


The  only  Kattle  King 


Good  wear 
'  at  a  moderate  price 

The  red  strip  in  the  tread  is  more  than  a  mark  of  identi¬ 
fication — it  is  a  tough  red  rubber  reinforcement  placed  where 
the  extra  wear  comes*  Upper  and  sole,  the  Red  Tread  Boot 
gives  full  dollar  for  dollar  wear*  It  is  a  sound  investment  second  only  to 
the  popular  Hood  Red  Boot. 

If  you  have  been  too  busy  to  follow  the  improvements  Hood  have  made 
in  rubber  footwear — improvements  that  mean  something  to  you  in  added 
comfort,  extra  wear  and  greater  economy  —  drop  into  the  store  the  next 
time  you  are  in  town.  Don’t  put  it  off — ask  to  see  the  Red  Tread  Boot 
— or  the  Hood  Red  Boot.  Go  over  the  special  features  of  the  Kattle  King.  Learn 
what  White  Rock  Rubbers  can  save  in  rubber  bills  for  the  children,  and  for  all  the 
family. 

If  you  will  do  this,  it  will  convince  you,  more  than  anything  we  can  say,  of  the 
dependability  of  the  name  HOOD  on  rubber  products  —  as  a  time-tested  guarantee 
of  design,  materials  and  workmanship. 

HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 


■RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES  —  ARCTICS  —  CANVAS  SHOES  — ATHLETIC  SHOES  — HEELS  AND  SOLES  — RUBBER  SPECIALTIES —  TIRES  AND  TUBES 


L 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative' 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League 
during  the  month  of  February  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  20i  to 
310  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is 
to  be  understood^  of  course,  that  the  prices 
tnntwncd  belozv  are  not  received  by  the 
fanner,  but  go  into  .the  pool.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  prices  dealers  pay  to  the  League, 

'Class  1  Fluid  milk  . $3.07 

Class  2a  Fluid  Cream .  2.20 

Class  2B  Ice  cream  .  2.25 

Class  2C  Soft  cheese  .  2.15 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk .  1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ....  1.85 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.65 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  .  $3.07 

Class  2 . 2.20 

Class  3  . .  1.75 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  follo'wing  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.80 

Class  2 . 2.20 

Class  3A  . .  1.80 

Class  3B  .  1.75 

Interstate  Producers 
The  New  York  State  Milk  Producers 
Association  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
■lile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
IS  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 


If  you  haye  Car  Load  Shipments  of 

Hay  or  Potatoes 

to  dispose  of,  communicate  with 

W.  D.  POWER  &  CO. 

SOI  West  33rd  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

REFERENCE  THIS  PAPER 

shiFyour  eg^ 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St.,  B.  Y.  C. 

Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


Cash  for  Old  B%s 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  Wc  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Ref¬ 
erence  Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

652  CLINTON  ST, _ BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


230  Acres  ann  Modern  Home 
Only  $4600;  1 5  Cattle,  Horses 

Poultry,  machinery,  all  hay,  grain,  vegetables  Included;  on 
‘Hiprcved  road  near  markets;  good  11 -room  house,  bath, 
furnace;  large  barns,  hog,  poulUy  houses,  garage;  700  bug. 
fruit  crop,  level  fields,  brook  and  spring  water,  50  acres 
Jwd,  timber,  sugar  grove.  Owner  called  away  reduces  to 
»»o00,  only  $1200  needed.  Details  pg.  23  new  Big 
“Ptl^  Catalog.  Free.  STROUT  FAIW  AGENCY,  251-R 
6«orth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


new  ENGLAND  FARMS 

eoir^^  Ifsfs  on  application;  50  acre  farm  near  depot,  5 
2  horses,  poultry,  machinery,  tools,  orchard;  6  room 
hennery  for  300;  price  $4900. 
Bwtio  Mafs’’’’  agency,  740  NM  Soith  IMi., 


BUTTER  A  LITTLE  BETTER 

The  butter  situation  is  slightly  better 
than  it  was  last  week.  Prices  have  im¬ 
proved  to  the  extent  o-f  2  cents  per  pound 
and  the  situation  shows  a  little  more  op¬ 
timistic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  trade. 
Consumption  of  butter  is  very  satisfactory. 
There  is  a  very  good  out  of  town  demand 
for  storage  stock  which  have  reduced  ma¬ 
terially  during  the  past  month  and  a  half. 
These  facts,  added  to  the  rather  resti-icted 
receipts  of  fresh  stock  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  much  bftter  feeling  all  around. 
Creamery  extras  scoring  92  are  worth  41c 
while  other  scores  graduate  down  to  as 
low  as  34c. 

CHEESE  PRICES  MAINTAINED 

Cheese  prices  are  fully  maintained  com¬ 
pared  to  last  week.  The  fanciest  held 
whole  milk  State  flats  are  still  worth  from 
25^  to  26c,  with  25c  representing  the 
price  for  average  run  goods.  Although 
trade  is  quiet,  nevertheless  there  is  enough 
demand  for  fancy  held  cheese  to  maintain 
the  firm  situation.  The  market  on  fresh 
cheese  is  not  quite  as  strong.  There  is 
enough  trading  going  on  to  maintain  the 
quotations  of  24c  on  fancy  and  23c  on 
average  runs,  with  undergrades  reaching 

2IC. 

'  EGGS'  SLIGHTLY  LOWER 

The  dowmward  trend  in  the  egg  market 
continues.  There  are  a  number  of  factors 
that  are  responsible  for  this  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
further  reductions.  The  main  things  re¬ 
ceipts  are  rapidly  increasing  and  to  avoid 
accumulations  which  would  undoubtedly 
entail  later  losses,  operators  are  making 
price  concessions  _  in  order  to  keep  stock 
moving.  In  addition  to  heavy  receipts  the 
situation  in  the  market  with  regards  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  whites  has  a  decided  ef¬ 
fect.  Pacific  Coast  whites  have  been  ar¬ 
riving  quite  freely,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
weak  market  prices  have  tumbled  and  these 
prices  immediately  reflect  on  prices  of 
nearby  whites.  Fanciest  nearby  hen¬ 

nery  whites  are  now  worth  47 to  480- 
with  lower  grades  working  down  to  44c 
for  ordinary  nearby  firsts.  Gathered  whites 
are  worth  anywhere  from  42  to  46c  and 
pullets  are  bringing  from  41  to  42c.  Fahey 
brown  eggs  are  fully  on  par  with  white' 
eggs.  _  ^ 

In  many  instances  country  prices  are  still 
above  the^  Nexv  York  market;  and  pro¬ 
ducers  znll,  under  these  conditions,  find 
that  it  zuill  pay  in  the  end  to  Sell  locally. 

LIVE  POULTRY  BETTER 

The  situation  in  the  live  poultry  market 
is  better  than  it  was  last  week.  Receipts 
have  been  fully  up  to  the  mark.  In  fact, 
last  week  we  had  the  .heaviest  freight 
receipts  since  the  embargo  was  declared. 
The  difference  comes  in  the  improvement 
in  the  consuming  trade. 

Fancy  fowls  have  been  bringing  as  much 
as  33c  for  strictly  choice  lots  and  have 
been  w’orking  out  freely.  Leghorns  are 
worth  around  27  or  28c.  Chickens  have 
also  been  working  out  well,  particularly 
fancy  marks,  reaching  as  high  as  35c.  A 
lot  of  chickens  coming  in  are  staggy  and 
naturally  this  cuts  prices  to  as  low  as  22c. 

March  10  is  the  Jewish  holiday, 
Purim,  when  fat  fowls  and  hen 
turkeys  are  most  in  demand.  Poul¬ 
try  shippers  who  plan  to  hit  this 
market  should  so  time  their  ship¬ 
ments  that  they  will  arrive  in 
New  York  on  Thursday,  March  5, 
and  not  later  than  noon  of  Friday, 
March  6. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  POTATOES 

On  February  i8,  the  New  York  market 
was  weak  and  indications  on  that  day  were 
that  the  trend  was  downward.  $1.90  was 
being  offered  for  real  fancy  potatoes  in 
150  pound  sacks  delivered  in  New' York 
City.  Where  the  quality  of  a  shipment 
was  unknown  the  best  price  available  was 
$1.75.  Shippers  were  asking  $1.20  for  4)0- 
tatoes  per  hundred  in  bulk  with  $x.io  of¬ 
fered  (and  in  some  cases  accepted).  Some¬ 
thing  might  happen  to  change  the  situation 
temporarily,  such  as  a  severe  storm,  but 
there  are  so  many  potatoes  being  offered 
to  the  trade  that  the  buyers  are  simply 
sitting  tight. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  BEANS 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
bean  market.  The  situation  remains  prac¬ 


tically  identical  to  report  as  that  of  last 
week.  For  pea  beans  $7.25  is  about  top 
with  most  sales  being  reported  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $7.  Red  kidneys  are  hold¬ 
ing  (lieir  own  at  $10.23  to$io.75.  White 
kidneys  are  dragging  and  $9.50  reports 
about  the  highest  values,  common  stock 
selling  as  low  as  $8.75.  Marrows  are  sell¬ 
ing  over  a  wide  range  due  to  variation  in 
quality  bringing  anywhere  from  $9  to 
$10.25. 

CABBAGE  IS  EASIER 

During  the  heavy  storm  period,  the  cab¬ 
bage  market  took  an  upward  turn  but 
since  then  it  has  become  a  little  easier. 
Quotations  have  been  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $18  a  ton  F.  O.  B.  but  cabbage  has 
got  to  be  extremely  fine  to  bring  that  price, 
most  business  being  done  at  $14  to  $16. 

HAY  RECEIPTS  HEAVY 

Receipts  have  been  fairly  liberal  in  the 
case  in  such  circumstances,  the  tone  has 
hay  market  of  late  and  ,as  is  always  the 
turned  somewhat  easier  and  values  have 
slumped  off  about  $i  a  ton,  $27  now  mark¬ 
ing  the  top  for  No.  i  hay  in  large  bales, 
other  grades  shading  down  to  $21  for  No. 
3.  Light  clover  mixed  is  worth  anywhere 
from  $18  to  $25,  depending  on  quality. 
Alfalfa  holds  the  same  price  right  along, 
second  cutting  bringing  $30  or  $31  for  No. 
I,  $25  to  $26  for  No.  2  and  $23  for  No.  3. 

GRAIN  AND  FEED  MARKET 

The  wheat  situation  may  still  be  gen¬ 
erally  summarized  as  weak,  although 
there  is  some  indications  of  strength 
developing  in  the  face  of  unfavorable- 
reports  from  the  southwest. 

On  February  17,  the  “futures”  closed 
at  $1.84j^  on  May  w’heat.  A  year  ago 
the  market  closed  at  $1.10^  on  May 


wheat.  Corn  future  closed  at  $1.28 
while  a  year  ago  it  was  quoted  at  80^c. 

Cash  Grain  Prices 

Cash  grain  prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  New 
Y^ork  City  are  as  follows:  WHEA'T, 
No.  2  hard  winter  $1.98;  No.  2  red, 
$2,02)4;  'No.  2  mixed  dumur,  $2.00)4. 
CORN,  No.  2  yellow  $1.40^.  OAT-S, 
fancy  white  clipped  66  to  67c;  ordinary 
white  clipped  63c  to  6Sc;  all  elevator, 
RYE,  $1.66)4  F.  O.  B.,  New  York. 

Buffalo  Local  Feed  Market 

The  local  Buffalo  feed  market  is  ai 
follows:  No.  3  yellow  corn  $1.26;  ground 
oats  $42  a  ton;  spring  wheat  bran  $28.50; 
hard  wheat  bran  $32;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings  $31;  soft  w’heat  middlings  $39;’ 
flour  middlings  $38.50;  red  dog  flour  $43; 
white  homiuey  $46;  ytilow  hominey 
$45;  corn  meal  $48;  gluten  feed  $39.75' 
gluten  meal  $49.75;  35%  cotton  see^ 
meal  $40;  41%  cotton  seed  meal  $43} 
43%  cotton  seed  meal  $45;  34%  o]# 
process  oil  meal  $44.60. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK  ’ 

The  market  is  steady  on  live  calves. 
Prime  veals  are  bringing  $15.50  per 
hundred  with  fair  to  good  stuff  bringing 
anywhere  from  $13  to  $15,  common 
veals  are  worth  $10  or  $11. 

Prime  live  lambs  are  meeting  a  fair 
market.  Receipts  are  not  too  heavy  to 
cause  depression.  Prime  marks  are 
bringing  $18.50  wdth  fair  to  good  bring¬ 
ing  from  $16  to  $18.25.  Common  lambs' 
are  worth  anywhere  from'"$14  to  $15.50.; 

Live  hogs  are  meeting  a  steady  mark¬ 
et,.  marks  w'eigliing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  200  pounds  bringing  from  10)4  to 
ll)4c  a  pound. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

_  BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI— Rainbow  collec¬ 
tion;  Thirty,  all  different,  many  rare  colors,  $1. 
Postpaid.  Send  for  free  new  24page  illustrated 
Catalog.  150- Magnificent  varieties.  HOWARD 
GILLET, .Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES  cheap;  Ral- 
eighs  and  Russets.  One  customer  writes  he  never 
was  able  to  grow  a  crop  until  using  my  seed.  E. 
WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

DIBBLE’S  TESTED  SEED  is  especially 
adapted  for  northern  climate.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  for  testing.  EDW.'\RD  F.- 
DIBBLE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BARNES  PEACH  TREES  are  grown  from 
disease-free  seeds.  Our  fruit  book  •will  interest 
you.  Write  for  it  today.  BARNES  NURSERY 
CO.,  Box  15,  Yalesville,  Conn, 

.  THE  NEW  CORTLAND  apple  is  a  winner. 
Write  us  for  our  new  catalogue  describing  this 
famous  apple.  GREEN’S  NURSERY,  1215  Green 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS  in  Clover  seed.  Ask 

us  for  free  samples  and  catalogue.  A.  H.  HOFF- 
MAN,  INC,  Box  60,  Landisville,  Pa. _ 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PI>.4NTS. 
Varieties:  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Succession 
Copenhagen  Market.  Price:  500  for  $1.25. 
1,000  for  $2.25,  postpaid.  By  express,  1,000 
for  $1.50.  Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Full 
count  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  PIED- 
MONT  PLANT  CO.,  Greenville.  S.  C. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Dewberry 
Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots.  Best  varieties 
at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free,  M.  S.. . 
PRYOR.  R.  18,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

BULBS  CREATE  BEAUTY.  Dahlias  ahd 
Gladioli.  The  best  of  the  new  and  old  var.-' 
ieties.  FREE  illustrated  catalog  on  re¬ 
quest.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Eatontown,  N.  J., 
Box  2. _ 

SEND  for  our  new  garden  catalogtie.  The 
best  we  have  ever  published.  JOSEPH 
HARRIS  CO.,  R.  F.  D.  12,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

"strawberry  plants  reasonably 

priced.  Our  book  of  berries  free.  Write  to 
W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  170  Market  St.,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 

WRITE  for  our  catalogue  on  small  fruits, 
particularly  strawberries  and  raspberries. 
L.  J.  FARMER.  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 

"WRITE  for  our  big  strawberry  catalogpe. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  CO.,  15  Vine  St.,  Salis- 
bury,  Md. 

LEADING  DAIRYMEN  CORN  Growers 
Single  stalks  29  inches  GRAIN  Endorsed 
the  cold  weather  corn.  Twice  hand  selected. 
Best  quality  GOLD  DOLLAR  EARLY- 
KING  SEED  CORN.  DAVID  H.  RISING, 
Easton,  Penna, 

^CABBAGE  PLANTS.  You  should  use  our 

FROST  PROOF  cabbage  plants  and  get 
your  early  cabbage  in  the  markets  two  to 
four  -weeks  earlier  than  you  can  by  using 
home  grown  hot  house  ifiants.  Early  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession, 
and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  here  by  ex¬ 
press:  $1.25  per  1,000.  6,000  for  $5.00.  10,000 
for  $9.00.  Should  you  desire  shipment  by 
parcel  post,  add  $1.00  per  1,000  to  above 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  S.  M. 
GIBSON  CO.,  Yonges  Island,  S..  C. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— New  crop 
White  and  Yellow  Biennials,  hulled;  scari¬ 
fied.  Information,  samples,  prices.  R. 
HANNA,  Skillman,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple,  Red 
Raspberry  plants.  Do'  not  gamble  With, 
your  plant  order.  Place  it  with  us  and  re¬ 
ceive  plants  that  are  strictly  fresh  dug., 
packed  right  and  priced  right.  Circular, 
MANGUS,  THE  BERRY  MAN,  PulaskL 
N.  Y. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  LUPTON  strawberry 
plants  on  New  York  market,  selling  for  lOo 
to  15c  per  quart  more  than  others  last  year,; 
$10  per  1,000.  Place  your  order  early. 
Should  be  shipped  not  later  than  25th  of 
April.  Specinl  price  on  other  varieties. 
PLACE  BROS.,  R  8,  O.swego,  N.  Y. _ 

POTATOES — Carman,  Cobbler,  Enorm¬ 

ous.  Hustler,  Sixweeks,  Mountain,  others. 
FORD,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  'WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  FARM  MANAGER  de¬ 
sires  new  connection.  Now  in  charge  of 
1,000  acre  farm  near  Poughkeepsie  which 
has  large  fruit  acreage  and  large  dairy.. 
Best  of  references.  J.  S.  BERGH,  Mill- 
brook.  Dutchess  C6.,  N.  Y. 

'  SWINE  ’ 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  FOR  SALE— 
Service  boar,  bred  sows,  gilts  and  young 
pins,  either  sex.  ARTHUR  E.  BROWN.; 
Nottingham,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS— Sep- 

teniber  pigs,  big  medium  type.  Everything 
as  represented.  J.  B.  GREEN,  Morrisville, 
N.  T. 

50  CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  and  Poland 
China  Shoats,  2  mo.  old,  for  breeders  and 
feeders,  $6  each,  express  paid,  ahso  bred 
sows  and  gilts.  I.  R.  TANGER,  York 
Springs,  Pa. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

BARGAIN  IN  THREAD— Send  25  cents 
coin  for  35  shuttle  bobbins  seconds,  of  good 
sewing  thread.  Assorted  colors.  Skein 
thread  85  cents  pound.  EVA  L.  WEBSTER, 
Caratunk,  Maine. 

PATCH  Work — send  fifteen  cents  for 

household  package,  bright  new^calicpes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY.  Meridan,  Conn. 

SWITCHES — Transformations,  etc,  ^Booklet 
free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. _ 

ALL  WOOL  YARN — For  sale  from  manu' 
facturer,  7Sc  to  $2  per  lb.  Free  samples.  H.  A. 
BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. _ 

LOOMS  ONLY  $9.00 — Big  money  in  weav¬ 
ing  rugs,  carpets  portieres,  etc.,  at  home, 
from  rags  and  waste  materials.  Weavers 
are  rushed  with  orders.  Send  for  free  loom 
book,  it  tells  all  about  the  weaving  business 
and  our  wonderful  $9.00,  and  other  looms. 
UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  332  Factory  St., 
Boonville,  N.  Y. 
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Built  of  the  finest 
materials 

Globe  Silos  are  made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  Because  of  this,  they 
last  OY^v  a  generation.  The 
extension  roof,  an  exclusive 
Globe  feature,  reduces  cost  per 
ton  capacity.  Heavy  matching 
of  walls,  double  splines,  sealed 
joints  and  adjustable  doors  in¬ 
sure  absolute  air  -  tightness. 
Increases  value  of  farm.  For 
durability,  convenience  and 
economy,  you  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  sHo,  Write  today  for  our 
catalog  and  price-list ;  eiloa. 
tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stan¬ 
chions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

8m  K  Unadilli,  New  TwV 
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WB  build  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Ross  Metal 
is  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-page  unbiased,  most  jsra^ieal 
and  helpful  silo  booldet  ever  written. 
FRSB  if  you  ask  for  “Users*  Own 
Words”— No.  41 

W»  hav0  a  wondarful  proposi¬ 
tion  /or  dotdarm  and  agent*. 

E.W.R0SS^^^yi^C0. 

Established  1850 
41  Warder  St.,  Sfuringfield,  Ohio 
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Send  for  my  bi*  new  free  harness  book. 
Telia  how  1  aend  Walsh  No-Bnckle 
Harness  on  30  dayia  free  trial.  Useit—fwovefor  yeurteU 
that  it  is  ttroneer«  easier  to  handle.  Outveara  buckle 
harncM  because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  no  rioei 

to  wear  them*  no  buckle  hole*  to  weaken  them.  Amazing 
■uccesa — thottsanda  in  uae  in  every  state* 

Costs  I-ess — Wears  Longer 

Saves  repain.  Walsh  special  OOOsteel  tesUeather.  which 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
«ny  size  horse.  Made  in  allstyles:  back  pad,  side  backer, 
breechinglcsa,  etc.  $S  after  3b  days  trial — balance  is 
paid  monthly.  Return  to  me  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  Write  today  for  my  big  free  book*  prices,  ^ 

easy  terms.  Sold  direct  to  you  by  mail 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO. 

518  Keefe  Ave.  WiHwaukee. 


WANTED! 

A.  A. 
Salesmen 

In  New  Jersey 
have  found  that  the  read- 
ers  of  A.  A.  make  the  best 
salesman  for  us.  If  you  are  so 
situated  that  you  can  leave  the 
farm  and  want  steady  employ¬ 
ment  and  earn  good  money, 
write  us  a  letter  and  state  just 
what  experience  you  have  had 
in  selling. 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY 
461  Fourth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 


American  Agrieulturisti  February  28,  1923 

Help  Now  Or  Fight  Later 

Cantinued  from  Page  207  (5) 


All  of  you  remember  what  happened 
during  our  participation  in  the  war. 
What  a  fine  enthusiasm  prevailed.  How 
ecstatic  and  exhilarated  we  became. 
How  we  responded  to  every  call  and  de¬ 
mand,  “went  over  the  top”,  in  every 
-drive,  forgot  our  differences  and  our 
customary  intolerances — how  we  fra¬ 
ternized  in  this  great  service  to  preserve 
the  endangered  civilization.  For,  it  was 
only  when  Ave  feared  its  destruction 
that  we  really  realized  what  it  really 
meant. 

Our  entrance  into  the  War  ended  it. 
We  had  the  balance  of  power  and  used 
it 

Petty  Quarreling 

We  were  suddenly  converted  from  a 
debtor  to  a  creditor  nation,  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  Avithout  any  effort  on  our 
part,  into  a  world  power.  The  old  world 
poAvers  Avere  all  in  dire  distress.  They 
gave  a  grateful  AA*elcome  to  their  rescuer 
who  dispersed  the  clouds  of  defeat  that 
Avere  hovering  over  them. 

Victory  Avas  assured.  Then  came  the 
promulgation  of  President  Wilson’s 
Fourteen  Points  which  covered  such 
basic  principles  as  open  covenants  of 
peace,  openly  arrived  at,  freedom  of 
th^  seas,  remoA’al  of  all  economic  bar¬ 
riers,  and  establishment  of  all  equal 
trade  conditions,  reduction  of  national 
armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consist¬ 
ent  Avith  domestic  safety,  and  absolutely 
impartial  judgement  of  ail  colonial 
claims. 

Later  came  the  Armistice  folIoAV'ed 
by  Peace  negotiations.  In  Paris, 
instead  of  men  who  were  freely 
utilizing  their  individual  attainments 
for  the  general  good,  there  was  a 
battle  of  conflicting  interests,  petty 
rivalries  and  schemes  for  national  ag¬ 
grandizement.  Each  group  of  all  the 
Avorld’s  ablest  and  craftest  statesmen 
and  politicians  was  seeking  adA'antages 
for  its  own  political  entity  and  resorting 
to  every  old,  and  many  ncAV,  methods  to 
g^in  its  ends. 

The  representati\*es  of  the  various 
countries  had  come  expecting  to  find 
an  international  court  of  justice,  Avhere 
a  set  of  supermen  Avould  rearrange  the 
earth,  settle  all  disputes,  terminate  all 
gricA'ances,  and  make  a  new  Avorld-map 
along  fair  ethnological  and  national 
lines. 

Yet  nobody  kncAV  how  this  was  to  be 
done.  The  little  nations  looked  to  the 
big,  but  the  big  were  too  much  concern¬ 
ed  Avith  their  own-affairs,  and  with  the 
dudsion  of  the  spoils,  to  be  able  to  sud¬ 
denly  convert  themselA’cs  into  impartial 
judges.  Loyalty  to  their  own  countries 
OA'ershadoAved  their  interest  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  good. 

No  One  For  the  Common  Good 

There  was  just  so  much  benefit  to  be 
du'ided,  and  in  the  struggle  of  everyone 
to  secure  a  larger  share  for  himself, 
many  failed  to  get  anything,  and  almost 
nothing  Avas  left  for  the  common  good. 

The  assertion  often  made  that  it  re¬ 
quires  all  our  capacity  to  attend  to  our 
OAvn  affairs  is  Avrong.  We  have  long  ago 
stopped  to  apply  that  principle  in  our 
own  affairs. 

The  increase  of  our  social  betterment 
efforts  of  our  federal,  state,  and  munici¬ 
pal  governments  is  even  greater,  though 
perhaps  not  so  apparent,  as  our  tre¬ 
mendous  commercial,  economic,  and  ar¬ 
tistic  dcA'clopment  in  recent  years.  We 
ha\*e  had  enough  ability  vigorously  to 
adA’ance  our  material  prosperity  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  increase  our  cul¬ 
ture  and  to  raise  our  standard  of  living 
to  an  unprecedented  height. 

During  this  growth,  A\*e  have  devel¬ 
oped  thousands  and  thousands  of  out¬ 
standing,  capable,  broad-minded,  vigor¬ 
ous  Americans,  and  we  can  readily 
spare  a  few  hundred  of  these  men  for 


those  countries  who  are  clamoring  for 
assistance. 

Pilots,  guides,  and  reorganizers — not 
OAxrlords  or  exploiters,  or  bosses — are 
wanted. 

More  men  like  Dawes,  Young,  Gil¬ 
bert,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Norman  Davis 
and  HoAvland  are  in.  demand.  They 
don’t  AA'ant  any  of  our  boys  as  soldiers. 
They  haA'c  more  than  enough  man  poAv- 
er  for  that  purpose. 

It  requires  a  Ausi^to  Geneva  to  thor¬ 
oughly  comprehend  what  a  splendid 
start  towards  a  better  international  un¬ 
derstanding,  has  been  made  by  the  Lea¬ 
gue  of  Nations.  How  thrilling  it  is  to 
see  the  representatives  of  fifty-five  coun¬ 
tries  meeting  there  day  after  day,  and 
either  in  assembly  or  in  separate  com¬ 
mittees  take  up  the  many  questions  that 
are  submitted  to  the  League  and  endeav¬ 
or  to  convert  the  genius  for  Avar  into  a 
genius  for  peace. 

Nearly  all  Avere  scheming  to  weaken 
the  arch-enemy,  Germany,  by  despoiling 
her  of  territory  and  creating  strong 
safeguards  around  her. 

The  best  comparison  is  that  of  a  legal 
contest  over  the  terms  of  a  Avill  dispos¬ 
ing  of,  a  large  estate.  All  the  possible 
heirs  Avere  here  in  Paris: — the  legiti¬ 
mate,  the  illegitimate,  and  such  post¬ 
humous  children  as  Czecho-SIovakia 
and  Poland  Avere  croAA'ding  into  court. 

Five  trustees  had,  indeed,  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  effect  a  just  division — the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Japan  and  tbe  United  States — ^but 
these,  with  the  exception  of  America, 
were  themselves  claimants,  and  the 
pleas  were  so  conflicting  that  no  human 
geniu§,  or  group  of  them,  could  have 
rendered  a  decision  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all. 

League  of  Nations  Not  Complete 

President  Wilson  realized  this,  and 
partly  because  of  it,  proposed  a  League 
of  Nations  as  a  permanent  body  to  set¬ 
tle  what  could  not  be  settled  at  the 
Peace  Conference. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  formed, 
but  unfortunately  the  United  States 
failed  to  ratify  the  treaty  and  to  join 
the  League. 

We  Avere  not  to  participate  in  this 
great  forAvard  step,  and  now  instead  of 
there  being  in  this  Avorld  a  family  of 
strong  nations  that  are  endeavoring  to 
live  peaceably  together,  A\*e  are  again 
confronted  Avith  the  same  struggle,  the 
same  old  disputes,  the  old  contentious¬ 
ness  and  a  determined  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  balance  of  power. 

Everybody  Is  Dissatisfied 

It  is  impossible  in  the  short  time  allot¬ 
ted  me  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
hoAV  nearly  all  the  countries  in  Europe 
are  now  deeper  in  the  mire  than  they 
were  before  or  during  the  Avar. 

In  every  one  of  the  countries,  there 
are  dividing  factions,  each  of  which  has 
a  definite  plan  of  action  for  their  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  are  all  more  suspicious 
than  ever  of  one  another,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty. 

It  reminds  one  of  a  fleet  of  ships  that 
has  won  a  great  victory,  entered  a  safe 
harbor,  had  a  great  festival  of  rejoicing, 
and  when  they  left  the  harbor  and  sailed 
for  their  various  homes,  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  midst  of  a  great  stbrm, 
floundering  about,  buffeting  the  weaves 
and  the  Avind,  fearful  of  colliding  with 
one  another,  devoid  of  any  general  plan, 
hoping  for  the  storm  to  cease  and  some 
pilots  to  come  to  direct  them  to  safe 
ports. 

The  United  States  must  help.  This 
country  must  furnish  the  pilots,  for  it 
has  escaped  the  storm  and  has  had  its 
ships  safely  anchored  in  its  harbors. 

It  is  most  gratifying  that  the  United 
States  is  regarded  by  all  as  the  only  dis¬ 
interested,  unselfish,  nou-imperialistic 


power  in  the  Avorld,  who  is  not  suspect¬ 
ed  of  ulterior  motives,  and  who  could 
furnish  reorganizers  to  straighten  out 
the  financial  and  economic  difficulties  in 
some  of  these  countries  and  pilots  Avho 
Could  guide  them  through  their  seas  of 
trouble. 

One  can  observe  outside  the  official 
meetings,  tlie  splendid  fraternizing  of 
these  representatives,  the  give  and  take 
policy  that  prevails,  and  the  unstinted 
devotion  that  is  given  to  this  great  ex¬ 
periment  to  peaceably  solve  the  many 
international  problems  that  are  submit¬ 
ted  to  them. 

The  World’s  Court  has  been  organized 
on  the  right  lines,  and  is  demonstrating 
its  usefulness  when  differences  and  dis¬ 
putes  arise. 

But,  no  matter  how  important  these 
two  institutions  are,  they  have  not 
reached  the  source  of  the  difficulties. 
They  are  right  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
they  do  not  go  far  enough. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  restricted 
by  its  Covenant.  Most  of  its  actions 
require  unanimous  approval,  and  mem¬ 
bers  have  the  right  to  retire  therefrom 
on  two  years  notice. 

^  Fortunately,  there  is  now  an  inclina¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  to  join  the 
World’s  Court,  and  in  various  AA'ays  to 
help  as  an  outsider  in  the  operations  of 
the  League. 

But,  Avliat  Is  really  required  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  better  relations  of  nations  to- 
AA'ards  each  other  is  to  organize  a  body 
that  will  ascertain  the  source  of  war 
and  its  causes,  and  how  to  bring  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Avorld  into  closer  relationi 
and  under  a  real  Avorking  agreement. 

It  has  taken  thousands  of  years  and 
an'  inconceivable  amount  of  profound 
study. and  constant  application  of  a  long' 
array  of  learned  judges,  lawyers,  and 
legislatures  to  bring  the  laws  goA'crning 
the  relations  of  indivuduals  and  corpor¬ 
ations  to  its  present  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tion. 

Each  time  great  advance  steps  Ai-ere 
taken  or  secured  such  as  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian,  the  securing  of  the  Afagna 
Charta,  or  the  Code  of  Napoleon,  it  re¬ 
quired  prolonged  sessions  of  the  ablest 
leading  luminaries  of  the  day,  or  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Magna  Charta,  domestic 
rcA'-olution. 

Therefore,  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  a  perfect  or  near-perfect  system  of 
international  law  could  be  produced  at 
the  gathering  in  Paris,  where  practical¬ 
ly  none  of  the  leading  representatives  of 
the  various  great  poAvers  had  a  major¬ 
ity  of  their  parliaments  behind  them, 
and  where  the  Peace  Commissioners 
were  expected  to  pay  more  attention  to 
punishing  the  aggressor  and  to  secure 
compensation  for  the  injuries  done 
them,  than  to  calmly  and  wisely  deliber¬ 
ate  Avith  one  another  as  to  how  to  avoid 
future  Avars  and  how  to  have  justice  dis¬ 
place  force  in  the  relation  between  na¬ 
tions. 

Now  is  the  time  to  cure  that  malig¬ 
nant  cancerous  international  growth— 
War. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST 
HELP  TO  DO  IT. 

SHE  MUST — irrespective  of  politics 
or  partisanship,  utilize  her  intelligence 
and  her  soul  to  organize  a  movement 
that  will  dispassionately  and  intelligefik 
ly  study  the  requirements  of  the  world 
and  formulate  an  understanding  to 
Avhich  all  uations  can  and  will  eventual¬ 
ly  subscribe. 

Just  as  Ave,  in  our  American  states, 
have,  at  certain  given  periods,  constitu¬ 
tional  conventions  to  whose  delibera¬ 
tions  the  ablest  and  most  trusted  citizens 
have  given  their  time,  so  should  there 
be  organized  an  international  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  ablest  people  of  all  profess- 
Continued  on  Page  227 
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New  Jersey  Farm  News 

D.  T.  Hendrickson 

At  the  recent  annual  session  of  the 
State  Grange,  Senator  D.  H.  Agans 
of  Hunterdon  county  was  re-elected 
Master.  Practically  all  the  other  officers 
were  retained  in  office  for  another  year. 

Monmouth  County  Pomona,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  has  chos¬ 
en  the  following  officials  for  the  ensuing 
year:  H.  P.  Conover,  Master;  Mrs.  G. 

W.  Conover,  lecturer,  and  D.  H.  Jones, 
secretary.  The  leaders  in  the  Grange 
are  giving  their  backing  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  program  of  the  New  Jersey  Federa¬ 
tion  of  County  Boards  of  Agriculture. 

Measures  for  Legislation 

Among  the  measures  that  have  been 
prepared  is  a  bill  to  permit  farmers  to 
organize  themselves  into  mutual  insur¬ 
ance  companies  to  write  automobile  lia¬ 
bility  insurance.  Another  bill  provides 
for  a  state  indemnity  for  damage  done 
by  deer.  A  vital  measure  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  present  law  providing  for 
the  bonding  and  licensing  of  milk  deal¬ 
ers.  This  is  to  the  effect  that  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  dealer  to  apply  for  a  license  is 
prinia  facie  evidence  of  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud.  A  bill  is  also  being  prepared  in 
reference  to  daylight  saving.  Control 
of  weeds  along  the  highways  through 
compulsory  cutting  just  prior  to  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  seeds  is  being  considered. 
Sale  of  farm  products  by  weight  along 
the  lin-:5  of  the  law  passed  last  winter 
and  which  went  into  effect  last  July,  is 
heartily  opp’^cved  by  the  farmers.  How¬ 
ever,  tie  Legislature  has  been  asked  to 
define  the  term,  “standard  containers”, 
as  it  appears  in  the  law.  There  will 
probably  be  a  revision  of  the  trespass 
laws  to  protect  lavxd  owners  more  ef¬ 
fectively  against  infringement  upon 
their  property  rights. 

Monmouth  Farmers  Exchange  Reports 

The  seventeenth  annual  statement  of 
the  Monmouth  County  Farmers  Ex¬ 
change  shows  a  net  profit  of  $21,476.05 
for  1924  and  an  eight  percent,  dividend 
will  be  paid  April  1st.  The  exchange 
now  has  assets  of  $277,444  61.  The 
chief  business  of  the  exchange  is  the 
co-operative  marketing  of  the  potato 
crop.  In  Monmouth  as  in  the  other  po¬ 
tato  producing  counties  of  the  state, 
there  have  come  more  certified  potato 
seed  for  planting  in  1925  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  three  most  outstanding  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  fact  are  the  results  secur¬ 
ed  the  past  three  years  in  the  seed 
source  variety  demonstrations,  publicity 
on  the  part  of  the  seed  growers  intend¬ 
ed  to  show  the  farmers  the  advantage, 
and  the  comparison  where  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  tested  side-by-side  certified 
W’ith  non-certified  seed.  The  Central 
New  Jersey  potato  crop  of  1925  will  be 
distributed  to  the  great  Eastern  markets 
under  far  more  favorable  conditions  than 
heretofore,  if  present  plans  bring  expect¬ 
ed  results.  A  uniform  grade  will  be 
established,  based  on  size  and  quality. 
There  will  also  probably  be  a  system  of 
inspection  at  every  loading  station,  us¬ 
ing  Federal  standards. 
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JUST  REVISED 

112  Pages  Freely  Illustrated 
Packed  Full  of  Good  Ideas 

This  book  shows  how  you  can, 
with  ALPHA  CEMENT  and 
water,  turn  sand  and  stone,  or 
sand  and  gravel,  into  handsome, 
permanent  improvements — home, 
yard,  farm  or  business-place. 

No  rust,  no  rot,  no  painting. 
Such  improvements  actually  get 
stronger  with  agf .  They  save 
money. 


%eMJS^YiK^eakristk  Cement 
Service  man  of  your  Community- 

Call  ou  Him 


cation,  to  attend  six  sessions  of  the 
summer  schools.  Distribution  of  the 
$100,000  reserve  railroad  fund  to  needy 
rural  school  districts  is  also  recounted 
as  a  step  forw'ard. — D.  T.  Hendrickson. 


Governor  Silzer  is  urging  upon  the 
Legislature  the  creation  of  county  shade 
bee  commissions  for  the  regulation, 
planting,  care  and  control  of  trees  and 
shrubbery  upon  the  public  highways  in 
fhe  counties  of  the  state.  State  Educa- 
hon  Commissioner  John  Enright,  the 
of  a  Monmouth  county  farmer,  has 
"^formed  the  state  board  of  education 
that  the  public  school  system,  includ- 
wg  normal  schools,  cost  $68,175,974.88 
1923-1924,  an  increase  of  $7,042,976.- 
over  the  preceding  school  year.  No¬ 
table  advances  in  administration  of  the 
schools  are  chronicled  as  requiring 
cachers,  in  addition  to  high  school  edu- 


Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Building  Up 
Fine  Herd  at  Hospital  Farm 

One  of  the  progressive  institutional 
herds  in  the  East  is  the  Holstein  herd 
at  the  Essex  County  Hospital  at  Cedar 
Grove,  N.  J.  The  work  of  building  a 
creditable  herd  was  started  only  a  few 
years  ago  and  already  it  boasts  of  a 
1,000  pound  individual.  Chesney  Freda 
Lothian  with  a  record  of  1,296  pounds 
butter  and  26,478  pounds  milk  at  six 
years  of  age  is  one  of  the  recent  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  ranks  of  the  1,000  pound 
producers.  She  entered  the  Essex 
County  herd  as  a  junior  three-year  old 
"Trom  the  herd  of  T.  D.  Morley,  West 


Mentor,  Ohio.  At  that  time  she  had  a 
three-3'ear  old  record  of  834  pounds. 
Freda  has  started  a  second  yearly  test 
that  bids  fair  to  be  another  1,000  pound 
record. 

The  head  of  the  Essex  County  Hos¬ 
pital  board  is  King  Sweet,  who  traces  to 
King  Fayne  Segis  and  Sir  Ormsby  Jo¬ 
hanna  De  Kol  as  his  grandsires.  King 
Sweet  has  fivq  A.  R.  daughters  with 
records  exceeding  640  pounds  butter  at 
two  and  one-half  years  of  age.  His 
offspring  not  only  show  strong  evi¬ 
dences  of  production,  but  they  combine 
type  with  it  as  well.  They  give  prom¬ 
ise  of  being  heard  from  in  the  show  ring 
as  they  show  a  remarkable  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  and  a  development  in  the  hind 
quarter  that  is  particularly  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  His  daughters  possess  the  kind  of 
an  udder  that  attracts  attention  because 
of  splendid  attachment  and  shape. 

^  The  entire  milk  production  of  the 
herd  is  used  for  the  2,200  patients  at  the 
hospital.  Approximately  eighty  head 


are  milking  at  the  present  time,  and 
twenty-five  of  these  are  on  official  test. 


Maine  To  Have  Building  At 
Eastern  States 

WITH  great  rejoicing  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the-  Massachusetts 
meeting  last  weel  that  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  immediately  erect  a  $40,000. 
State  of  Maine  building  uppn  the  East¬ 
ern  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Grounds  at  Springfield  has  now  all 
been  appropriated  and  pledged. 

The  state  had  already  appropriated 
$20,000  contingent  to  there  being  an 
equal  amount  subscribed  by  individuals. 
The  subscriptions  have  already  over¬ 
run,  and  ground  will  be  broken  for  this 
building  at  once  so  that  it  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  for  next  September’s  ex¬ 
position. — David  Stone  Kelsey. 
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From  Biood-lested 
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FlocKs 


Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — with  all  the  vigor 
and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  docks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  ekacting.care  can  put  Into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks*nd 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
but  not  expensive  to  buy.  Getthe  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  illustrated  folder 
which  contnins  information  of  value 
ro  every  poultr^  man* 


,  Fk>PLAR  ^ 
FARH 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


— 


Q,usititi| 
BABY  CmCKS 


Bred  from  High-Quality,  Production-Bred  Birds  having  no 
equal.  Backed  by  11  years  experience.  13  Popular  Breeds. 
Every  Breeding  Bird  Approved — Every  Chick  Guaranteed — 30  Branch 
Offices — Branch  Stores  in  Boston  and  Detroit. 

^emher  Jnternf>tiorf3.1  Sdhy  Chich  As30'',ii^tion 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  9,  210  Friend  Sj.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Largest  Onalitg  Prc^dt&cer^ 


ONE  MILLION  FULL  OLOOOEO  “AMERIGiN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

'AMEIMrAWV  EGGS  from  some  of  the  best  LAYING  strains  In  American  today. 

V  Varietie.-!  Prices  on  50  .  100  300  500  1000 

American  or  English  WIi.  Leghorns  . $6.75  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  Lcglionis,  Buff  Leghorns  7.25  14.00  41.00  67.00  130.00 

Thompson  or  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  Sheppards’ Anconas  7.75  15.00  44.00  72.00  WO.OO 

Beds  (Both  Combs),  White  Rocks  .  8.25  16.00  47.00  77.00  150.00 

WTiite  Wyandottes,  Buff  Oipiiigtons  .  9.25  18.00  53.00  87.00  170.00 

Write  for  prices  on  MIXED — Black*  Jllnorcas,  Black  Giants,  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Blue  Andelii- 
slans.  Golden  Wyandottes.  REMEMBER  we  allow  5%  dk'couut  when  order  is  receired  30  days 
before  chicks  are  vrajited.  Breeders  on  free  range.  Rigidly  culled.  Free  from  disea.«e.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Cbicks.  100  Go  live  delitery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  WE  ARE  NOT  CHICK  BROKERS 
-TVE  BATCH  EVERT  CHICK  WE  SELL.  Reference  this  paper.  CurwensviUe  National  Bank,  CurwensvlBe,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Our  “SUNBEAMS”  hare  pleased  our  thousands  of  customers  for  many  years  and 
yoiL  Hatched  from  pure  bred,  heavy-laying  flocks  In.siwcted  by  expert  holding  0.  S, 
cate.  1009o  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 


will  plea.se 
U  Certifl- 


ARfMOnEY  MAKERS 


Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $6.75 

Barred  and  While  Rock-s.  S.  C,  and  K.  C.  Beds,  .Aiiconas  7.7.5 

Buff  Rocks,  Silver  and  White  Wyandottes  .  8.25 

White  and  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.25 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 


500 

$62.50 

72.50 

77.50 
77.50 


Wi.xed  Chicks,  25  or  more,  10c  each  straigtit.  We  give  our  personal  attention  to  all  orders  as  well  as  to  the 


of  flocks  and  the  operation  of  our  good  incubators.  You  caimot  go  wrong  in  bu.ving  “SUNBEAM”  Chicks, 
fence.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  There  is  no  risk.  New  circular  free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Bax  H-5S,  Findlay.  Ohio 


1000 
$120.00 
140.00 
150.00 
150.00 
In.spection 
Bank  ref- 


ACCREDITED 

CH|£KS 


APPI70VE0  ev 

onto  POULTRY  IMPPOV£M£KTASSN 


HOLTZAPPLE  CHICKS 


For  18  years  we  have  been  in  the  chick  business  and  year  after  year  our  old  cus¬ 
tomers  come  back.  In  1923  and  also  in  1924  jve  sold  100,000  chicks  to  people 
living  witliin  20  miles  of  hatchery.  The  folks  that  know  us  best  buy  from  us. 
11  BREEDS.  OHIO  ACCRmblTED.  White  Leghorns,  Auconas,  White  and  Barred 
Rocks,  S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Reds,  White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Wliite  and  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Whites.  Pure-bred  flocks  from  America’s  foremost  exhi¬ 
bition  and  laying  strains.  Every  bird  inspected  by  men  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Oliio  State  L'niverslly.  Write  for  catalog  and  piice.s. 
HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY,  Box  90,  ELIDA 


OHIO 


100%  Uvfi  Delivery  Guaranlwd.  Postpaid  prices  on 

White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Lesdiorns,  Sheppard  Ancona  . . . 


i 


ISuff  Rocks  and  Orpington,  Wh.  Wyandot,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Kedi 

Wli.  Minorcas,  Extra  Quality  Wh.  Wyandot,  R.  C.  Beds  _ 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorn  and  Barron  Strain  Wh.  Leghorn . . . 


All  orders  h; 
take  a  large 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

150.00 

11.00 

20.00 

95.00 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

150.00 

11.00 

20.00 

95.00 

100, 

$10;  500, 

$48;  1000,  $95. 

iive  o\;r  personal  attention.  Free  1025  Catalog.  Ref.  Farmers  State  Bk.  There  Is  no  risk.  Old  custoinen 
portion  of  our  Chicks  each  year.  NEW  WASHINGTON  RATCHERY,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio, 

18  hours  from  New  Y’ork 


STITl?  F^V  £*ABY  chicks  — lOcentsandup 

JL  ,&  Pure-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  In  egg  production  and 


carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flocks  with  our  chick*. 
Varieties  Prices  On:  Postpaid  25  50  100  609  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75_$13.00  $62.50  $120 

R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  &  SI  a  Anconas _  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  120  5?, 

Barred  &  Bufl'  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  ‘  "  --  --  -  -  “ 

Wh.  Plymoutli  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandots, 

No.  1  Mixed  . 

No.  2  Mixed  . 

Send  for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Ref.:  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  this  city, 
early  and  get  sturdy,  liealthy  chicks.  Get  information  on  our  special  matings. 

THE  STURDY  CHICK  CO.,  Aubyrn  Ave.  and  Erie  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Anconas  . . 

..  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

L  Reds  ,. 

..  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

135 

Buff  Orpingtons  4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

145 

6.. 75 
5.25 

13.00 

10.00 

62.50 

120 

You  take  no  chane*.  Order 


Some  Points  I  Watch  Durinsr 
Late  Winter 

(Co)itiiitied  from  page  216) 

and  my  hens  lay  on  an  average  a  little  over 
180  eggs  a  year. 

Oats  are  the  only  grain  we  have  for 
them,  blit  they  seem  to  do  quite  well  on 
them.  Only  once  or  twice  in  my  three 
years  of  poultry  keeping  have  I  managed 
to  buy  a  sack  of  wheat  or  a  sack  of  crack¬ 
ed  corn  to  mix  with  the  oats.  It  was  a 
great  treat  to  the  hens,^,btit  when  it  was 
over,  they  continued  to  do  their  iisua 
stead}'  work  just  the  same. 

The  first  winter  I  kept  hens  I  never  once 
gave  them  grit.  I  imagined  that  oyster- 
shell  supplied  both  lime  and  grit.  It  is  no 
great  wonder  that  thoy  did  not  do  very  ivell 
in  tlie  laying  line  that  winter.  They  re¬ 
quire  grit  just  as  much  as  food  and  water. 
I  save  all  broken  china  or  crockery  ware 
during  the  summer  and  it  is  ready  to  be 
broken  up  for  them  in  the  winter.  My 
birds  are  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns, 
and  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
breed.  It  is  healthy  and  hardy  and  hard 
working. — Helen  IiIacFadgen. 


Trapping  a  Hen  House  Marau¬ 
der  in  Late  Winter 


A  FARM  boy  in  Green  County,  New 
York,  one  of  the  best  trapping 
states  in  the  Fast,  writes  me  for  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  outwit  the  wily  fox 
and  secure  his  pelt. 

Among  other  things  he  says; 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


“I  would  like  to  know  if  there  Is 
any  way  to  catch  a  fox  in  a  steel- 
trap  Yvith  dead  bait,  such  as  the  car¬ 
cass  of  a  horse  or  cow.  I  have  been 
very  unsuccessful  so  far  (Jan  3rd.) 
as  they  will  come  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  carcass  and  trap,  and  then  go 
away.  Some  local  trappers  have  told 
me  to  smoke  my  traps  with  hemlock 
bows,  and  some  say  bury  the  traps 
in  tlie  ground.  I  have  done  tliis  and 
handled  the  traps  with  gloves,  but 
still  no  results”. 


I  should  say  that  the  carcass  of  a 
horse  or  a  cow  will  attract  foxes,  espe¬ 
cially  in  January  and  February,  better 
than  in  early  winter,  because  food  is 
scarcer  in  the  latter  months  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  foxes  In  thickly  settled  sections 
of  the  country  where  there  arc  not 
many  rabbits  or  quails  for  them  to 
catch,  and  where  poultry  houses  are  se¬ 
curely  fastened  up  at  night,  must  get 
very  hungry.  In  such  localities  foxes 
are  doubtless  in  a  half  starved  condition 
especially  during  periods  when  the 
ground  is  covered  deep  in  snow,  sleet 
and  crusted  ice.  They  probably  do  not 
get  a  square  meal  once  a  week  in  some 
sections,  and  subsist  on  berries,  frozen 
apples,  turnips  and  other  root  crops, 
etc.,  so  that  while  the  Tox  likes  to  kill 
its  own  game  earlier  in  the  season,  in 
late  winter  they  surely  visit  the  car¬ 
casses  of  such  domestic  animals  and  eat 
the  frozen  meat. 


Set  Several  Traps 

Around  su'ch  a  carcass  you  should 
have  a  number  of  traps  set  in  the  most 
likely  places,  and  not  depend  on  Just 
one  or  two.  If  you  see  many  fox  signs 
around  sirch  a  place  I  should  say  it 
would  be  wise  to  set  at  least  a  half 
dozen  traps  around  the  carcass,  some 
close  by  it  and  others  10,  15  or  20  feet 
away,  and  especially  where  you  see  the 
suggestion  of  a  trail  running  toward  the 
carcass  from  some  nearby  thicket  or 
irushy  point 

Each  trap  should,  I  think,  be  set  oo 
a  slightly  elevated  part  of  the  ground. 


Une-Half  Million  Guarantee 
Chicks  for  1925 


•  English,  Hollywood  and  Tancred 
$13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  k 
I..eghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rot 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  $15-  p^j 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island ’whi  - 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  OrninetriB 
US;  tyhite  Wj-andottes  and  Black  Minora 
$li,  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas  SUl 
$15;  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey’  Bh 
Giants.  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500 
1000  lots.  '' 


Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready  j 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we 
booking  orders  now. 


New  London  Hatchery 


BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


\mmim 


Improve  yoor  flocks  with  haaht 
hasky  chiefce  from  Lower’s  heal 
layinnt  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Rods,  Anoo 
cas,  Wyandottes  or  Orpingtons.  Ai 

»rom  purobrod,  heevy  laySno  flocks,  care 

fully  selected  and  tested  for  heavy  Uj 
mg  and  itandrrd  qualifications.  Poit 
O  paid  ta  your  door.  lOOd  live  deliver] 
guaranteed.  Bank  reference,  Ln 
prices.  Illustrated  oataJog  sent  Free. 

I-OWER  HATCHERY  A 

Bo*  lO  Bryaa.  Obio 


QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1925 

from  pure  bred  stock  of  laying  ability  wliich  is  prow 
oiu-  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers.  Every  efort 
put  fortli  to  produce  cliicks  of  high  quality  and  Titil}, 
Our  aim  is  “Good  Oiicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 


Prices 

on  25 

50 

IM 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . . . . . 

$  9.50 

$lLt 

R.  L  Reds  . 

10.50 

20.1 

Barred  P.  Rocks  . . . . 

10.50 

20,5 

-Anconas  . 

...  6.00 

11,50 

25.f 

W.  Wyandottes  •>. . 

13.00 

25.1 

Assorted  . 

7.50 

11.5 

Cheaper  in  lots  of  500  and  1000 
100%  live  deUvery.  Postpaid.  Send  for  frof  cM; 
and  complete  price  list  including  special  matings  in  abs 
breeds.  THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Sip 
Loaf,  H.  Y.  Member  International  Chick  Associatioa 


CHICKS 


For  big,  strong,  husky  farm  cliicks  write  us.  We  ban 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS 
from  pure  breed,  free  range  stock  of  health,  strengtb, 
vitality  and  heavy  winter  layers.  We  guarantee  cliicb 
true  to  name.  100%  live  delivery.  Send  for  Catalu 
and  prices. 

PIELL  BROTHERS,  Box  A.  A.,  PITTSTOWN,  R.  ). 


CHICKS  WITHPII 


Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passeJ) 
Ihspeetor  trained  and  authorized  bf  iR 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  DDlnP 
'.slty.  Prize  winners  at  many  shonjW 
National  down.  Developed  for  hlfb 
production  for  many  years.  Free  taw 
flocks  in  best  of  health.  100%  U* 
delivery.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalof  lut 
Prices  low,  quality  considered. 
HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHEBY,  Box  A,  Hoigah,  W 


CMOS* 


KLAV 


jlnereaso  your  profits  with  bio  stvf' 
I  chicks  from  poro  bred,  selected, 
IhoBvy  faying,  free  range  flocke.  I 
f  years  experience  back  of  them.  B.irr; 
&  White  Rocks,  R.  C.&S.C.  Kcds.Wbi 
&  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  V/ti 
Wyandottes.  Our  profit  sharing  plea 
Bomething  new— it  will  make  mop—i 
ACCORDING-  you.  Write  today.  Dopi.  N, 

TO  SEASOPi  Th«  Ohio  Hatobory,  Docatur,  -  .i 


CHICKS  lOc  each  and  up.  S.  C.  Wl'i 


Leghorns,  S.  C.  Barred  Bocii 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Mixed.  These  chift 
are  from  our  utility  bred-to-lay  stoc 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post 
to  your  door.  Special  prices  on  500  or  1®^ 
lota.  Circular  free. 


F.  B.  LEISTER, 

Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  BocH 
WUt*  Wyandottes  and  Mixed  at 

$10.00  U  $16.00  HIT  100 
Ws  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satisistj* 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  eustomer*.  Cireulw  u" 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BARRED  rocks 


DAT-OLD  CHICKS  .  - 

Troa  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  ^ 


MARVEL  POULTRY  ARM,  Georgetsm.  !>«'< 

I  arw*  <fnr1r  Poultry,  Turkeys.  Ge« 

L ar  g e  StpCK  Ducks,  Collies. 


Pigeons,  Chicks,  Eggs,  loir.  Cats. 
EER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 
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C7i:)  ZZ5 


Raise 
Heavy  Layers! 


Wr!l«  for 
tki>  book 
—FREE 

Kerr’s  special  matings  Lively  Chicks  are 
sired  by  birds  raised  on  our  own  breed¬ 
ing  farms.  Pullets  of  these  strains  have 
just  won  high  honors  for  us  in  the  Vine- 
land  and  Bergen  County  Egg  Laying 
Competitions. 

Kerr’s  utility  Lively  Chicks  are  bom 
heavy  producers.  We  guarantee  100  per 
cent  live  delivery  of  healthy,  vigorous 
chicks  on  every  order. 

Chicks  from  these  fine  strains  will  lay 
in  five  months’  time.  Our  booklet,  “How 
to  raise  baby  chicks — and  make  them 
lay  in  five  months,”  tells  you  how  to 
get  these  splendid  results.  Sent  free 
upon  request,  together  with  "The  Chick 
Outlook  for  1925”  and  list  of  low  prices. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

fMerthfr  Int^ncJional  Baht  Chick  Association) 

Dept.  10,  Frenehtown,  N.  J.  Dept.  10,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Dept.  10,  Springfield,  Mass.  Dept.  10,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York, 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  s  commercial  breeding  farm  that  know  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  must  bare  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  booklet  A.  A. 

Egenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

BUY  THE  COLE  STRAIN  S.  C.  R. 
I.  R.  CHICKS 

They  hare  a  record  for  rigor,  rapid  growth  and  early 
maturity.  We  hatch  only  from  our  own  flock:  crery  bird 
tested  and  accredited  each  year  by  UnKerslly  of  N.  H. 
State  Veterinary  certifies  my  flock  Is  in  the  best  of  physical 
condition.  No  Infection  In  this  state.  Feb.  28c:  Mar.  26e; 
April  24c:  May  22c.  100%  delircry  guaranteed. 

FAIRHDLM  POULTRY  YARDS,  William  Cole,  Fremont,  H.  H. 


Meadow  Brook  Chicks 

"Once  you  try  them,  yog’ll  always  boy  them” 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — W.  Wyandottes — Rocks— Reds 
We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  supply  our 
customers  with  high-grade  chicks  from  healUiy, 
selected  breeders  at  attractive  prices. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  i  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  N.  J.  Route  A. 

OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

Battlefield  Chl:ks  of  Quality 

White  Leghorns  Rhode  Island  Rede 

Black  Leghorn."  Black  Minorcas 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  Silver  and  White  Wyandottes 

Discount  on  early  orders 
Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Assn. 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  fiettysburg.  Pa. 


Kerlin's  Leghorn  Chicks 


$5.73  Profit  eachinlyeartnadebyW.L, 

Mowea.  World  Famous  White  Leghorn 
265-331  egg  record  stock.  Greatest  wiMM  , 
layers  known.  Highest  quality  BAB  X 
CHICKS,  stock,  supplies,  shipped  safely. , 

FREE  Feed  with  chick  order.  Big  Dis*  PAT 
count  if  ordered  now.  Valuable  catalog  BIGGEST 
free.  Member  Intemat’I  Baby  Chick  Assn.  PROFITS 
Kerl!-’  Bo*  33,  Center  Hall.  Pi, 


.-T  JUST-RITE  Potngroo, 


/^n  ■  I  Exhibition, 
UMJSKA  Utility  Matins* 


*0  popular  breeds,  high  power  layer*.  20  rare  breeds,  1 
breei  ducklings.  Nabob  Quallty,none  tettCT  ^  any^ie^ 
S7%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

vnth  each  order.  Catalofirue  free,  etampfl  appreciateo- 
Member  International  Baby  Chiet^9»ocwtumo  _  .  ^ 

NaliobHatclicrics,Ave.  ^  Oainbtcr,Oiao 

HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks  “"['o? 

hatching  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest, 
Handsomest,  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Ducklings 


Pekins  of  Giant  frame  for  rapid  growth. 
Ever  laying  Indians,  selected,  pure,  non- 
akln,  white  egg  stock.  Catalogue  free. 
WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


high  egg  bred  CHICKS  In  these  breeds:— Rocks,  Beds 
Leghorns,  Anconas  »nd  Minorcas.  Safe  delivery  guaran- 
Catalogue  tree.  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 


unless  it  be  in  the  dim  trails  which  I 
have  spoken  of.  A  fox,  and  especially 
if  it  is  his  first  visit  to  such  a  carcass, 
likes  to  stand  upon  a  slightly  elevated 
place  and  size  up  the  surroundings  be¬ 
fore  approaching  the  carcass.  If  much 
snow  is  on  the  ground  pile  up  a  little 
flat-topped  mound  of  snow  only  five,  six 
or  seven  inches  above  the  surrounding 
ground,  and  set  a  trap  on  each  of  one 
of  these  mounds.  Use  an  unplaned 
board  for  this  purpose,  not  a  metallic 
tool,  such  as  a  shovel.  Cover  the  traps 
with  powdery  snow.  In  trails  the  spot 
where  the  trap  is  should  be  perfectly 
level  with  the  surroundings,  and  look 
exactly  like  the  surrounding  ground 
or  snow.  Smoke  your  traps,  and  wear 
clean  gloves  in  making  your  sets.  Also 
I  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to  wrap 
clean  white  rags  around  your  shoes 
when  making  these  sets. 

Avoid  Human  Tracks 

Visit  your  traps  every  morning,  on 
horseback,  not  on  foot.  Ride  casually 
by  the  place,  as  if  just  passing  by,  and 
if  the  locality  where  each  trap  is  looks 
just  like  j’ou  left  it  you  can  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  traps  are  still  in  work¬ 
ing  order,  unless  a  hard  crust  of  ice 
has  formed  over  the  snow.  Do  not  dis¬ 
mount  unless  this  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  Especially  if  there  is  some 
brushy  country  near — thickets,  fallen 
tree  tops  and  the  like — there  may  be 
foxes  somewhere  near,  lying  on  the 
lee  side  of  a  log  or  rock,  watching  you, 
and  if  you  "monkey”  around  the  place 
too  much  on  foot  you  may  make  them 
suspicious  of  the  whole  surroundings 
and  drive  them  away. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary 
actually  to  bait  your  traps  with  any  of 
this  frozen  meat,  but  simply  set 
goodly  number  of  them  in  the  most 
likely  places  around  the  carcass,  and 
especially  on  the  side  closest  to  brush  or 
thickets — the  direction  from  which  a  fox 
would  be  most  likely  to  approach  it. 

Foxes  Are  Sly 

In  riding  by  such  places  on  horse¬ 
back  I  Tvould  not  stop  my  horse  to  ex¬ 
amine  any  of  the  trap-sets,  even  from 
the  horse’s  back,  where  they  look  to  be 
all  right,  for  foxes  sometimes  lie  in  the 
neighborhood  of  such  carcasses  for  days 
and  even  weeks,  where  brushy  country 
is  near  and  other  food  is  very  scarce 
in  late  winter. 

You  might  also  catch  a  raccoon 
skunk,  opossum  or  minjc  in  some  of 
these  traps,  if  there  are  such  animals 
in  your  locality. — I.  H.  Motes. 


Sunlight  for  Early  Chicks 

No  difference  how  well  we  keep  the 
chicks  from  cold  if  they  are  shut 
away  from  the  sun  and  open  air  when 
hatched  very  early  in  the  spring  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  have  trouble  with  them 
This  has  been  my  experience  where  bac 
weather  has  compelled  me  to  keep  flocks 
inside  for  three  weeks  or  more,  even  though 
I  had  them  where  the  sun  through  the 
glass  could  warm  them.  Sun  through  glass 
is  not  the  same  as  sun  direct,  and  no  amount 
of  fresh  air  can  equal  the  open  air  for 
healthfulness.  If  the  brooder  is  made 
so  they  can  enter  at  will  and  get  ■'-arm  they 
may  be  permitted  to  run  outdoors  in  quit; 
severe  weather  and  they  will  come  back 
when  getting  cold. — Rachel  Rae. 


Good  hatches  are  obtained  only  when 
the  laying  stock  has  been  selected  for 
vigor  and  made  to  exercise. 


Always  as  Promised 

We  do  not  promise  that  you  -will  be  getting  eggs  in  less  than  five 
months  from  your  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks— yet  customers  have  aiven  us 
records  where  our  chicks  have  beaten  that. 

We  have  never  held  out  the  lure  of  chick  "impossibles”  in  an  effort 
to  increase  the  sales  of  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks. 

We  do  promise  Quality — a  steady  endeavor  to  produce  the  best  chicks 
that  we  can  hatch  and  your  money  can  buJ^  You’ll  And  them  exactly 
as  represented — maybe  a  little  more. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 


Our  sturdy  chlcfe  are  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid  direct  to  your  brooder. 

Safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles.  Your 
postal  fetches  our  Free  1925  Catalog — ^write  for  it  today. 

Box  29 

Frenehtown,  N.  J. 

Member  Internat.onal  Baby  Chick  Association 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY 

Buy  your  stock  for  breed  improvement  and 
baby  chicks  with  the  “Lay”  bred  in  them  from 
members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-Operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association,  Inc. 

ONE  MILLION  CHICKS  FOR  SALE 

Free  catalogue  gives  list  of  members,  breed 
kept,  number  of  chicks  for  sale  by  each  mem¬ 
ber,  with  leading  article  by  James  E.  Rice, 
Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca.,  N.  Y.  M.  C.  Porter,  Sec.,  115  Church  St.,  Adams,  N-  Y, 
NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFICATION  PAYS 


tIATCMERY 


$1.00  DOWN  PER  EACH  100  CHICKS  BOOKS  YOUR  ORDER 
"FOSTORIA  HATCHERY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST”  and  hatched  from  carefully  selected,  pure  bred  hen* 
of  heavy  laying  strains.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  1111116,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  Rocks,  B.  C.  &  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Wliite  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandols,  BL  Minorcas  .  16.00  77.00  150.00 

Buff  Minorcas,  $22.00  per  100.  Mixed  Chicks,  $10.00  per  100:  all  heavies,  $121  Personal 
checks  accepted.  Fine  free  Catalog.  9th  year.  ORDER  NOW.  We  will  make  every  effort  to  please  you  and  to  hold 
your  good  will  and  patronage.  Give  us  a  trial  this  season.  FOSTORIA  HATCHERY,  Dept.  21,  Fostorla,  Ohig. 


BABY  CHICKS 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

5.50 

10.50 

47.50 

05.00 

Pekin  Ducklings, 

,  35c  each.  Ulus- 

FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  we  have  hatched  and  supplied  satisfactory  Chicks 
to  our  thousands  of  cu.<!tomers.  Hatched  from  carefully  Inspected  and  culled  flocka 
by  long  e.vperienced  operators.  100%  LIv*  Delivery  Goaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $7.00 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas  .  7.50 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  B.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas .  8.00 

Wh.  Wyandots.  Extra  Quality  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  .  8.50 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . . . 10.50 

Mi.xcd  Chicks  for  Broilers  .  5.50 

Parks  B.'frred  Rocks  from  220  to  250  trap  nest  hens,  30c  each, 
trated  Catalog  Free.  OnlylS  hours  from  New  York. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


HAVE  THEP’)^”  TO  LI  VEi 


They  are  bred  from  carefully  Inspected  and  culled  flocks  of  healthy,  vigorous  fowls  on  free 
range.  That  is  why  "They  Have  The  ‘Pep’  To  Live.”  Only  IS  hours  from  New  York. 
Varieties  Prices  on 

8.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Black  Leghorns  . $13.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  13.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Camplnes .  15.00 

Wh.  and  Sil.  Wyandots,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Rocks  .  17.00 

Postpaid.  100%  live  delivery.  Reference,  Atliens  National  Bank.  Order  now  from  this  ad. 
ive  catalog  free.  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  21,  Athens,  Ohio. 
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$120.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

17.00 

81.00 

160.00 

s  ad. 

No  risk. 

Instruct- 

CHICKS 

PULLETS 


From  the  highest  producing  White  Leghorns  in  the  East.  Send 
for  free  booklet  and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch  with  better  producing 
stock  from  actual  breeders. 


AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N,  BOX  C,  TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


CHICKS 


STANDARD  BRED 
STERLING  QUALITY 


Chicks  with  vigor  and  vitality.  Delivery  prepaid. 
Send  for  List.  Est.  1905. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  A,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


GUARANTEED 


TO  L.IVS  BABY  CHlCKSa^SetfolUnfona- 
aUon  before boyiiiir  Chick*  Bank  Ref. Ect. 1914 

Miller  Hatcbery,  Box  j  7  Heywortli,  XU. 
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(^BALITY  ^^^VSfflUHHTEfD 

BV  'St 

CmOi>0»miY  IMPWVEMaiTASai 

Where  yos  see  the  oblre 
label  yea  can  be  sure  the 
chicks  come  up  to  the 
rigid  standards  set  by 
The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  BUY  HEBE. 


iPURE-BRED 
BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  are  produced  by  this  Uatchcry. 
Every  bird  comes  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  Poultry 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  every  breeding 
bird  has  been  Inspected  and  leg  banded  by  Inspectors  trained 
by  them. 

HEALTHY  CHICKS  MEAN  LARGER  PROFITS.  The  health 

of  our  flocks  Is  of  the  very  best.  We  keep  our  birds  in 
tile  open  on  free  range  under  natural  conditions  and  they 
have  the  vitality  to  produce  happy,  healthy,  lively  chicks 
which  grow  into  profltable  birds.  Our  flocks  have  been  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  bred  for  years  for  high  egg  production. 
Special  Combination  Offers — Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Dept.  Z  Gibsonbnrg,  0. 


Breeds  we  offer: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas 
S.  C.  Black  Minoreas 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 
S.  C.  White  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

The  above  selectloi 
will  give  what  you  need 
whether  you  want  eggs, 
meat  or  both.  Write  os. 


HOYTVILLEHATCHERY-“WheretheGoodChicksComeFrom 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled  by  a  trained 
expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  If  it  shows  standard  disquallflcation.  Every  ben  Is  pure-bred  and  a 
layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  pure-bred  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


"My  Daddy  says  he 
buys  Hoytville  chicks, 
’cause  they’re  the 
best  chicks  he  knows 
•bout.” 


Varieties  Prices  on  (Parcel  post  prepaid) :  25  50 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  k  K.  C.  Beds,  Barred  Rocks  ..  4.00  7.75 

S.  C.  Blit.  Minoreas,  Buff  k  White  Bocks  .  4.25  8.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 4.25  8.00 

Wliite  Wyandottes . 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20%  on  all  brooders. 


100  500  1000 

$13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

15.00  72.50  140.00 

16.00  77.50  150.00 

16.00  77.60  150.00 

18.00 

Also  a  chick  feeder  free  with 


each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  tliey  are  the  hoaltliy,  happy  kind  and 
will  make  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Bef.:  UoytviUe  Bauk,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio 
Chick  Hatcheries  Ass’n.  "Ohio  Chicks  are  Better.” 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  50,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Postage  prepaid  to  your  home  Prices  on  50  100  SOO  500  1000 

S.  *  R.  C.  Wli.,  Fr.,  &  Buff  Leghorn,  Anconas  . $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Beds,  English  Wli.  Leglwrn  .  8.00  15.00  44.00  72.00  140.00 

Bl.  Minoreas,  Wh.  Wyaiidots,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.00  15.00  44.00  72.00  140.00 

Blue  Andalusians,  S.  L  Wyandots,  B.  I..  Whites . 10.00  18.00  52.00  86.00 

Mixed,  ail  varieties  . 5.00  10.00  29.00  48.01  05  00 

Blood  tested  chicks,  2c  per  chick  extra.  Pure  bred,  free  range,  carefully  inspected  flocks.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  pleased  customers.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  Catalog.  Reference,  Bank  of  Geneva.  Member  L  B. 
C.  A.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York.  GENEVA  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  GENEVA,  INDIANA. 


“THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Chicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  from  healthy,  free-range  flocks  that  have  thrived  and  gained  In 
vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested,  and  culled  hlgh-egg- 
power  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minoreas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  12c,  and  up.  Order  early, 
and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  yon  want  them.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  now 
for  our  FREE  BABY  CHICK  BOOK.  Members  International  Baby  Cliick  Association. 

SCHWEGLER^S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  300  500  1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $6.75  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  .  7.75  15.00  43.00  72.00  140.00 

Buff  and  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Rocks  .  8.25  16.00  46.00  77.00  150.00 

Special  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  100 — $16.00.  We  specialize  In  Wliite  Leghorns  and  have  both 
Barron  and  Hollywood  strains.  AH  our  chicks  from  selected,  farm  range  flocks,  and  we  liave  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pleased  customers  who  buy  their  chicks  from  us  year  after  year.  11th  year.  100%  live 
delivery  guaiantecd.  Reference,  Kirkersville  Savings  Bank.  Circular;  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY.  Box  29.  Kirkersville,  Ohio 

“YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE” 

Chicks  postpaid  to  your  door.  .100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $13.00  $62.00  $115.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  .Anconas,  (Sheppard  strain)..  8.00  15.00  72.00  125.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes.  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  S.C.  Buff  Orpingtons  8.50  16.00  75.00  140.00 

This  hatchery  owned  and  operated  by  men  with  a  number  of  years’  successful  experience  in  hatchery 
operation.  Flocks  carefully  selteted  and  culled  for  egg  production  and  breeding.  Our  chicks  are 
healthy.  Order  today  by  check  or  money  order.  Ref.:  Farmer’s  State  Bank,  this  city. 

HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C,  HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


Live  Delivery  Goaranteed. 
business  19  years. 


100 

$14.00 


500 

$67.00 


$11.00  and  Up.  100®/o 
We  have  keen  in 
Prices  on  (postpaid)  25 

White,  Brown.  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $4.00 

Brd.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Reds, 

B!k.  Minoreas,  Wliite  DoUs .  4.75 

Sil.  Laced  Dotts,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons  .  5.00 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Brahmas  .  5.50 

Assorted — Light  breeds,  $11.00:  Heavies,  $12.00.  We  batch  40  breeds  from  heavy  laying, 
culled  flocks.  Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  free. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Kenton,  Ohio 


50 

$7.50 

8.50 

9.50 
10.50 


16.00  77.00 

18.00  87.00 

20.00  97.00 


BABY  CHICKS 

AH  from  pure  bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Postpaid 
and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties  25 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $3.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Beds  ............  4.00 

W’hite  Plymouth  Rocks  .  4^50 

White  Wyandottes  .  4,50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3,00 

Order  right  from  this  ad  or  get  prices 
and  up  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  102,  Bellefontc,  Pa. 


50 

$6.50 

7.50 

7.50 

8.50 

8.50 

5.50 
on  lots 


100 
$12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
16.00 
16.00 
10.00 
of  600 


ALL-WRIGHT  CHICKS  —  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Hardy  chicks  from  select,  pure-bred 
flocks  inspected  and  leg  banded  by 
experts  trained  and  licensed  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  modern  ‘‘Home”  Hatch¬ 
ery  conducted  by  the  Wright  family 
who  take  pride  in  their  chicks. 
Eight  varieties,  foremost  strains.  We 
guarantee  100%  Uve  delivery.  Gel 
our  catalog  and  learn  all  about 
Wright’s  Accredited  chicks. 

Wright’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Peebles,  Ohio 


Scud 
for 
Catalogue 
and 

Our  PrIcM 


BABY  CHICKS 
prepaid  w  tdqt  door. 
We  persoraBjr  anperrtoa 

our  breeding  utock.  Moft 
profitable  varieties  fttirn 
egg  laying  strains.  10% 
down  books  order.  Extra 
chicks  in  exery  box.  You 
take  no  chances. 

GALION  HATCHERY, 
Gallon,  Ohio 


SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.S.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 
S.C.Br.  Legh’no 
Barred  Rocks. 

Wh.  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Assorted. 

Light  Assorted. 

Postpaid  to  your-  door,  100%  Hvo  da- 
Uvery  guaranteed.  Sunshina  Chlcka  at* 
success  to  thousands  at  ov  customen 
everywhere.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 
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Brooding  Chicks  in  Large 
Numbers 

T  HAVE  done  custom  hatching  for  a 
■••number  of  years  and  year  after  year 
see  some  of  my  neighbors  meet  with 
heavy  loss  because  they  have  not  got  a 
suitable  means  of  brooding  their  baby 
chicks.  Perhaps  the  experience  of  some 
who  have  made  a  success  of  brooding 
young  chicks  would  of  interest  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  readers.  Where 
only  a  few  chicks  are  to  be  reared,  a 
setting  hen  who  will  stay  on  the  job  to 
the  finish  and  is  without  a  doubt  the 
best  method  of  incubating  and  brooding 
small  chickens.  When  large  numbers 
are  reared  the  modern  incubator  must 
be  the  means  of  hatching.  Whether  it 
is  best  to  buy  an  incubator,  purchase 
baby  chicks  or  have  the  hatching  done, 
must  be  decided  by  your  own  conveni¬ 
ence,  preference  or  circumstances. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  bird’s 
temperature  runs  from  104  to  110  de¬ 
grees  and  then  they  are  hatched  at  a 
temperature  of  103  degrees  and  if  the 
chicks  are  once  chilled  the  loss  is  very 
likely  to  be  heavy.  My  own  experience 
has  been  that  a  large  percentage  of  set¬ 
ting  hens  Avill  not  own  incubator  chicks 
and  that  often  the  chicks  w’on't  own  the 
hens.  Therefore  as  many  hundreds  of 
chickens  h^e  been  lost  from  this  cause 
alone,  a  way  that  many  have  tried  with 
success  should  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  busy  farmer  and  his  wife. 

Coal  Burning  Brooder  Most  Practical 

From  my  own  experience  and  that  of 
many  of  my  customers,  we  have  found 
the  self-regulating  coal  burning  brood¬ 
ers  have  given  the  best  results  by  far. 
A  coal  burning  brooder  installed  in  an 
8  feet  X  12  feet  brooder  house  will  brood 
300  chickens.  A  building  of  this  sort 
will  also  he  a  refuge  from  hawks  and 
rats,  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  chick¬ 
ens. 

Another  consideration  is  the  attend¬ 
ant’s  comfort  during  stormy  weather. 
While  inside  a  brooder  house  one  can 
be  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  in  their 
own  kitchen. — Arthur  Kenyon,  New 
York. 


Live  Stock  Sales  Dates 

HOLSTEIN 

March  6  ■ — Louisville,  Ohio— Grand 

View  Dairy  Farm,  F.  N. 
Hershberger^  Prop. 

March  7  - — Watsontown,  Pa. — H.  R. 

Remley  Dispersal  Sale. 
March  10-11 — Long  Valley,  N.  J. — L. 
F.  Castle  Sale. 

March  12  ■ — Huntsdale,  Pa. — W.  A. 

Woods  Sale. 

March  17  — Horseheads,  N.  Y. — 

Westlake  &  Dana  Dis¬ 
persal  Sale. 

March  18  — Myerstown,  Pa. — W. 

Brubaker  Sale. 

March  18-19 — South  Branch,  N.  J. — 
James  L.  Haver  Sale. 
March  25  — Harrisburg,  Pa. — Bon- 

nymead  Farms. 

March  25  — Copake,  N.  Y. — Lang- 

donhurst  Stock  Farm  Dis¬ 
persal. 

March  25  — Liverpool,  N.  Y. — Haw- 

ley-Murphy  Sale. 

April  10  — Mt.  Halley  Springs,  Md. 

— W.  W.  Yenigst  Sale. 
April  29-30,  May  1 — Abington,  Pa. — 
Fourth  Brentwood  Show 
and  Sale. 

May  6^  —Cuba,  N,  Y.— N.  Y.  State 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn. 
Spring  Sale. 

May  6  —Hopewell  Junction,  N. 

Y. — Reduction  Sale,  Hen¬ 
ry  Morgenthan,  Jr. 

May  12-13  — Earlville,  N.  Y.»  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  R.  A. 
Backus,  Mgr. 

Coniiued  on  opposite  page 


Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Extra  quality  elilcks  from  pure  blood,  line  bred,  hlrk 
laying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  hut  IpeeS 
breeding  peris.  Strong  large  birds  bred  for  egg  produetlon. 
No  lights  used.  Specializing  in  heavy  laying  Light  Brahmu. 
Last  year  160  hens  laycd  18,806  eggs.  Special  matin, 
S.  C.  B.  I.  Reds.  E.xceptionally  strong,  fine  heavy 
E.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Rocks.  Prize  wiiinini 
U.  R.  Flschel  \V.  Rocks.  Limited  number  Marcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marcy  Farms.  ^ 

50  1  00  5  00  1000 
Light  Brahmas  &  R.  I.  Reds  $9.50  $18.00  $85.00  $165 
Hollywood  S.  C.  \¥.  Leghorns, 

Thompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Bocks, 

Flschel  Strain  W.  Rocks .  10.50  20.00  95.00  1J| 

Tom  Barron -Vineland  S.  C. 

W.  Leghorn  hens  mated  to 
high  egg  type  Hollywood 

Cockerels  . :. ...  8.00  15.00  72.50  14g 

Marcy  Farm  Black  Giants  23  for  $12.50;  50  for  $24.00. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

NONABEL  POULTRY.  FARM.  Box  56,  BICHUND,  PA. 
D.  N.  Shanaman,  Prop.  . 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Prom  the  world’s  greatest  laying  strain.  White 
i.eghorn  Chicks  from  free  range.  Large  Type 
fora  Barron  English  S.  C.  thorobred  hem, 
lated  with  pedigreed  cockerels.  Strong,  healthy, 
^vigorous  Chicks  any  week  In  February,  March 
or  April  at  $16  per  100;  $77  par  500;  $150 
per  1000  by  Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post,  Prepaid.  100% 
Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  your  order.  Ciroilit 
Free.  ROBEBT  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Klelnfeltersvllle,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

EXCLUSIVE 

You  can  buy  no  better  utility  stock  at 
any  price.  March  and  April  delivery  $30.00 
per  100;  $15.00  per  60;  $7.50  per  25.  Hatching 
eggs  half  price  of  chicks.  Safe  delivery 
'iguaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

CHICKS— 5000  Weekly 

BEST  BREEDS— LOWEST  PRICES  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $13.00 

S.  C.  Bwown  Leghorns  .  13.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  15.00 

Buff  Rocks  . 15.00 

Broilers  .  12.00 

1,000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  direet 
from  advertisement.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  1,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pi. 

LONG  ISLAND  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

Li.  I.  Ducklings  bred  from  a  heavy 
strain  of  L.  I.  White  Pekin  Ducks. 
When  full  grown  will  reach  from 
6  to  7  lbs.  Excellent  egg  produc¬ 
ers  and  fine  for  the  table.  Safa 
arrival  guaranteed.  Prices  sent  on  request. 
OAKWOOD  HATCHERY  &  DUCK  FARM, 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

<-  .v-rvy  Prop. 

KNAPP’S  LEGHORNS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  selected  production  bred  and  certified  matings.  Our 
strain  has  been  bred  and  developed  by  us  since  1883. 
Early  maturing,  heavy  winter  layers.  A  customer  reporti 
ever  80%  egg  yield  for  niontli  of  January. 

Send  for  circular. 

_ E.  H.  KNAPP  k  SON,  Fahlns,  B.  Y. _ 

CHICKS;  For  Spring  Delivery 

W.  Leg.,  12c.  Rocks  and  Reds,  14c.  Wyan., 
15c.  Our  stock  better  than  ever.  Live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Cat. .  &  Reference.  Free. 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12 


THE  BEST  BY  TEST  ARE 
’'-TBLUE  HEN  HATCHED  CHICKS 

'Bred  for  egg  production,  vigor  and 
vitality  with  twelve  years  experi- 

_ ence.  S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns, 

per  100,  $12.  Barsed  Rocks,  $14.  Broil¬ 
ers,  $10.  Free  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH, 
Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Catalogue  free 


C.  White  l.e,',horns  12c.: 
C.  Brown  Leghorns  I2c. 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  14c.  Mixed  Chicks  10c.' 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100'* 
live  delivery  guaranteed  and  post  paid. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
_ Box  51,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

I  Ain  parks  rocks  a  T  9  MOS. 

LAlli  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS  ^  IWVD. 

Bred  for  color  and  eggs.  Won  prizes.  Half  chicks  go  t« 
old  customers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sure  to 
Catalog  Free.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  at  popular  prica* 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

SEIBERT  BROS.,  Box  A,  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 

■RA'RV  Hatched  from  vigorous,  pure-bred,  heaff' 
•  laying  stoct  Leghorns,  Beds,  RMj* 
chicks  Minoreas,  Anconas,  Wyandottes  snd  Wr 
ingtons.  100%  live  delivery,  post-pw"' 

Catalogue  frea. 

e.  R.  BLANCHARD. 

_ 111  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  Rew  Yofi  — 

TURKEYS,  Diiots,  Gees*. 

*  wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Hlflhian 
Farm,  Box  G,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


L 
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Mouni*ai]i5red 


Wh.  Plymouth  nooks, 
S.  C.  Wh.  Wyandottos, 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Rads, 

Bull  Orpinstons, 

Black  Mlnorces, 
Assl’d,  Broiler  Chicks, 


16S 

17B 

ISO 

I8B 

10S 

120 


Noted  for  health  and  vigor  becanss  they’re  OTodnced  and 
bred  in  the  healthful  mountain-top  climate,  vrom  etraina 
that  are  famous  for  ago  production.  All  varieties.  We 
specialize  in  the  famous  Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
strain  which  has  been  returned  winner  in  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  from  Maine  to  California.  Big  discsunls  given  on 
lots  of  500  to  1000.  Utility  prices: 

2S  80  100  COO  1000 

Hollyw'd  Wh.  Leghorns  84.00  97.00  SIS  863  8122 
Bar'd  Plymouth  Rocks,  4.50  8.00  15  73  145 

-  •  8.00  8.00  17  83 

B.OO  0.80  18  88 

4.78  8.80  16  78 

8.60  10.80  20  88 

6.00  8.00  17  83 

_  3.78  8.80  12  60 

Ssve  time  by  ordering  from  ad  before  orders  pour  in. 
Low  prices  on  our  Special  Matings  of  line-bred,  trap 
nested  and  pedigreed  egg-producing  dams  and  blue  blood 
sires.  Fertile  batching  eggs  at  very  reasonable  raicee. 
Write  for  details  ova  offers  on  Hollywood  S.  C.  Wh. 
Leghorns  and  Special  Mating.  Get  these  prices. 

Farm  Service  Company,  Rouie  A-2  Tyrone,  Pa. 

500,000  Chicks  for  192S 

I^ecrhorns,  Rocks.  Reds,  Minor- 
,  cas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  and 
Broilers,  10  cents  each  and  up. 
i  Hatched  by  men  with  15  years 
experience  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your 
door.  Member  International 
Baby  Chicl;  Accociation.  Catalogue  Free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 

100 

SO 

25 

White  and  Brown  Legliorns . . 

$12,00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  . . 

12.00 

■^.50 

3.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

White  and  Buff  Rocks  . 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  .... 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 

14,00 

7.50 

4.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  . . 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  stoclt  from  culled  flocks. 

JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . $13.00  per  100 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Btirred  Eoe'is  . 15.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  16.00  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chi.x  .  11.00  per  100 

Special  pices  on  500  and  1000  lot.s. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

_ J.  N.  NACE.  BICHHELO,  PA..  BOX  161 _ 

JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  268, 
251.  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  80  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog.  A.  G.  JONES,  Georgetown,  Del. 


ONE  MILLION 


1NSPECTED'“G00D  LUCK” 
QUALITY  CHICKS.  All  best, 
mostbettntifol  breeds.  lOc&np. 

BIO  BEAUTIFUL  ART  BOOK 
STiowTriir  them  in  tiieir  natural  colon. 
Chock  rail  of  Taluable  information  on  rala- 
ins  oar  •’GOOn  I,UCK*'  CHICKS,  how  to 
make  BIG  MONEY  with  Poultry,  full 
Dlice^  etc.,  aentfree  NOW.  . 

WA  Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  ^ 

fioQC  47  NapoleoD»  Ohio,  Bank  Haf. 

White  Leghorns. .  13  cts. 
Brown  Leghorns.  13  cts. 
Barred  Rocks....  15  cts. 
Rhode  I.  Reds...  15  cts. 
Mixed  Chicks....  11  cts; 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 

liike  A  Fine- 
Cut  Diamond 

The  quality  of  Superior  baby  chicks 
_I3  the  result  of  twelve  years  exper- 
lence  in  careful  breeding  and  batch¬ 
ing.  Our  stock  includes  such  world 
f  renown  heavy  laying  strains  as  Tom 
’  S,?r”*P  Holly  wood  White  Leghorns. 

W nte  for  special  low  prices  and  free  catalog. 

Superior  Poultry  Farms 
Box  216  Zeeland,  Mich. 


CHICKS — Pure  bred  Barron  and  Utility  Chicks.  Five 
popular  breeds.  Write  for  low  prices  and  free  Catalog. 
Postpaid,  live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TOBKEY  BIDGE  HATCHERY 
_ Millerstown,  Pa. _ 

CHICKS — 15  Breeds.  Eggs  and  Breeding 
Stock.  Seeds  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Free 
Catalog.  E.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 


March  18 
April  20 

l.ray  6 
May  14 
klay  15 
May  27 


GUERNSEY 

— Bowmansdalc,  Pa. — R.  J. 
Shcttel. 

— Timonium,  Md. — Louis 

Mcrrynian,  semi-annual 
sale. 

■ — VanWert,  Ohio — Samuel 
Hertel  Dispersal  Sale. 

— Trenton,  N.  J. — Nation¬ 
al  Guernsey  Sale. 

— Trenton,  N.  J. — Beech- 
wood  Farms  Dispersal. 

— Washington,  Pa.,  Fair 
Grounds — Third  Annual 
Consignment  Sale. 


Help  Now  or  Fight  Later 

Continued  from  page  222 

ions  and  callings,  irrespective  of  sex, 
race,  religion,  or  nativity,  men  who  have 
in  their  careers  shown  the  wide  scope  of 
their  sj'mpathies,  their  broad  tolerance 
of  international  relations,  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  science  of  government,  and 
are  possessed  of  fine  logical,  analytical, 
and  judicial  minds  who  would  deem  it 
the  greatest  attainable  honor  in  life  to 
be  selected  as  a  member  of  this  body. 

These  men  would  not  be  advocates 
for  a -given  cause,  or  mouth-pieces  for 
the  Prime  Minister  or  Cabinet  of  their 
countries.  They  would  be  free  of  di¬ 
rections  and  orders  from  heme.  They 
would  be  great  minds  representing  the 
combined  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
the  world,  working  undisturbed  by  the 
petty  ambitions  of  men,  factions,  or 
countries. 

Their  separate  and  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  to  labor  for  the  improvement  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  would  spur 
them  on  to  loftier,  higher,  and  broader 
aims  for  the  general  good. 

The  result  would  be  a  scientific,  hon¬ 
est  solution  of  the  proper  relation  of 
nations  towards  each  other  and  towards 
their  own  citizens,  a  mutual  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  for  the  good  of  all — and  the 
eventual  enthronement  of  justice  in 
place  of  force. 

If  I  were  a  clairvoyant,  I  would  see 
and  describe  to  you  this  new  gathering, 
this  great  gathering  for  the  common 
good.  I  would  see  statesmen  at  work, 
who  would  remind  3’-ou  of  when  the 
Beethovens,  Handels,  Bachs,  and  Mo¬ 
zarts  of  the  past,  were  working. on  their 
symphonies  and  oratorios.  While  these 
men  were  faithfully  cooperating,  they 
would  be  constantly  influenced  by 
Moses*  Decalogue,  Christ’s  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Woodrow  Wilson’s  memor¬ 
able  Fourteen  Points,  and  the  cries  of 
the  people  for,  light  and  leadership,  and 
how  they  finally  succeeded  in  creating 
a  grand  paeon  whose  leading  motif  was 
universal  love  and  peace.  If  we  stretch¬ 
ed  our  imagination  a  little  further,  we 
could  picture  the  American  people  with 
their  souls  and  minds  properly  attuned 
for  the  occasion,  listening  at  their  radios 
to  the  broadcasting  of  this  wonderful 
result,  and  at  tlie  end,  each  one  bowing 
solemnly  and  saying  “Amen”. 


PADV  f^^atched  by  the  best 

1  vIllV/IvO  system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c  each;  White 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  ISc  each;  Broiler 
chicks,  12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS-EGGS 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds,  J.  B.  Giants.  Our 
Chicks  are  hatched  from  pure  bred,  carefully 
selected,  free  range  stock.  They  are  vigorous 
and  absolutely  healthy.  I  offer  exceptional 
quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  15c  each; 
heavy  varieties,  ICe,  Special  matings  at  proportionate 
prices.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Catalog  Free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKEB,  Box  40.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS— the  255  egg  strain. 
Eggs  for  hatching  a  specialty.  Descriptive  folder  free. 
Write  JACOB  BAUGH,  BROADWAY.  VA. 


U  A  L  I  T  Y  CHI 


guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Courteou 
a  commercial  hatchery  but  a  breeding  farm, 
this  advertisement  or  send  for  free  booklet. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

“Barron”  White  Leghorns  . 
“Sandy’s”  White  Orpingtons 

“Park’s”  Barred  Rocks  . 

“Sheppard’s”  Anconas  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

Black  Minorcas  . 

White  Wyandottes  . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . . . . 

Buff  Plymouth  Rock.s  . 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  ... 
AVhite  Pekin  Ducklings  . . . . 


mpt  shipment. 

This  Is  not 

twenty  years. 

Order  from 

Per  100  CHICKS 

Per  100  EGGS 

$15.00 

8.00 

12.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

35.00 

12.00 

Breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  Eggs  In  ease  lots  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM, _ RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOCKS 
MOREi:  eggs  > 


ADA  CmCKS  DEAD  THE  WAY  TO  PROFIT 
NEVER  BEFORE  SUCH  WONDERFUL  VITALITY! 
SUCH  MARVELOUS  GROWTH  I  SUCH  EGG  PRODUCTION  ! 
Ouatpiners  coma  back  this  year  with  larger  orders  than  last  season. 

,  We  deliver  100|(  alive  postpaid  to  your  door.  Celalog  tree. 

I  Fluffy,  pore  bred  young  huellors  that  grow  feat  and  ley  eerly.  The  kind  that  lay 
I  more  eggs  in  winter  when  egg  prices  are  high.  From  healthy,  vigorous,  tested, 
I  heavy-laying  stock  carefully  mated  by  experts  for  greater  egg  production.  Onr 
I  heavy  home  trade  is  the  best  proof  of  our  reliability.  Relerenees-First  Hational 
_ _ _ J  Bank,  any  Banker,  Citizen  or  Farmer  near  Ada,  Ohio, 

*  CAWfET  Order  direct  from  ns.  We  gnarantee  chicks 

V  Ei  VWI^Iw  ¥  e  free  from  new  European  disease. 

Prepaid  Prices. 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black, 

S.  C.  Leghorns . -  .. 


THE 


25 

60 

100 

800 

600 

1000 

$3.TS 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120D0 

4.00 

7.B0 

14.00 

41.00 

67.B0 

130.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.60 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

160.00 

4.50 

8.60 

16.00 

47.00 

76.00 

160.00 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

62.00 

icaoo 

other  varieties— write  for  prices, 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  ROUTE  B  ADA.  OHIO. 


PROMPT 

DEllVERTi 

EVERY- 

WHER& 

ALIVE/ 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  In  our 
breeding  flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  production  and 
qu.ality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that 
if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks 
that  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  IVe  hatch  13  varieties.  Combination 
offers.  Valuable  book  given  free  with  each  order.  100%  Dve  delivery.  Our  sixteenth 
year. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


Are  hatched  from  select,  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  that  have  been  Inspected  and  culled  by 
experts  holding  Ohio  State  University  Certificates.  OLD  CUSTOMERS  TAKE  65%  OF  OUR  OUT¬ 
PUT  EACH  YEAR.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 


Varieties 

Postpaid  prices  on  50 

100 

500 

1000 

•S.  c. 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 

. $7.00 

$1.3.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

Barred 

and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  B. 

C.  Reds,  Anconas  ..  8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

White 

Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . . . 

16.00 

77.50 

Silver 

Wyandottes  . 

.  9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

hlixed,  $12  per  100  straight  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Free  Citcular.  Memt)er  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Association. 
_ MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  35,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio. _ 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

PIIRF  TflU  RARRnili  QTRAIII  greatest  money  making  strain  of  Chickens  In  the  field 

rUnu  lUin  OHnnUn  OinMIH  to-day.  IVe  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron  of  England  and 
specialize  in  this  strain  and  variety.  BOSEI.AWN  is  a  real  POl'LTBY  FARM  and  not  merely  a 
commercial  hatchery.  Every  Chick  in  these  Tom  Barron  Leghorns  that  we  offer  is  hatched  from  eggs 
produced  rlgnt  here  on  Eoselawu  Farm,  from  our  own  high  record,  free  range  flocks.  100%  Uve 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid.  50  Chicks,  $8.50;  100  or  more  .st  $15  per  100  straight.  EGGS 
FOB  HATCHING  from  these  same  Tom  Barron  hens,  15,  $1.50;  50,  $4.25;  100,  $7.50.  Get  wr 
fine  free  Catalog.  Keference:  Dayton  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  10-E,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 


Produced  from  splendid  flocks  of  the  best  strains. 
Bred-to-lay  and  carefully  inspected  and  selected. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $7.00  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  g.oo  15.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Rocks  &  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  .  8.50  16.00  77.00  150.00 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Wyandottes  .  9.00  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Jlixcd  Chicks,  100,  $12.00.  25%  deposit  books  your  order  for  future  delivery.  Reference;  First  State 

and  Savings  Bank.  Only  18  hours  fro.m  New  York.  THE  HOWELL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  55,  Howell,  Mich. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

ACCREDITED  CHICKS  FROM  FLOCKS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  OHIO  POULTRY  IM¬ 
PROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION  AND  INSPECTED  BY  AUTHORIZED  INSPECTORS  IS  WHAT  WE  OFFER 
YOU  WITH  NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE  OVER  LAST  YEAR.  WE  MAKE  THIS  OFFER  BECAUSE  WE 
KNOW  YOU  WANT  QUALITY  FIRST.  BETTER  CHICKS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST. 


300 


500 


1000 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  50 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $7.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  .  8.00 
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•By  E.  R.  Eastman 


'THERE  was  a  pause  in  the  work,  that  old  politician  last  if  we  women  could  “What’s  the  matter,  Julia?  Anybody  show  his  respect  to  an  old  ncidihor 
i  1  while  severa  women,  with  needles  vote?’'  sick?”  inquired  Mrs.  Jenkins.  '  has  passed  on”  "  ' 

I  I  <ion’t  know,”  broke  in  Mrs.  “Dr.  Westman  is  out  on' a  call  sorae- 

i  “They  say  he  got  shot.”  Wood. 


Several  nodding  heads  showed  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  statement. 


Inside  the  house  there  was  a  rattle 


oi 


.  We  women  have  got  about  where,”  replied  his  wife  somewhat  un- 

h.very  woman  in  the  room  looked  at  enough  trouble  now  without  mixing  up  steadily,  “and  Jim  Taylor  is  trying  to  lo- 

her  with  startled  eyes.  into  men’s  business.”  cate  him.  Wanted  to  know  if  I  knew 

Yes,  sir,  she  went  on.  They  tell  me  “Stuff  and  nonsense!”  boomed  Mrs.  Jen-  where  he  was.” 

old  Johnny  Ball’s,  kins.  “I’m  s’prized  at  you!  If  we  mixed  “Somebody  sick  up  there?”  asked  Caro-  chairs  as  Fred  Winter,  tlic  undertaker 

spilled  all  the  milk,  dumped  a  lot  of  kero-  up  in  men’s  affairs  a  little  more,  there  line.  bustled  about  to  seat  the  people  Tl,; 

sene  in  the  milk  house,  and  then  just  as  wouldn’t  be  so  much  trouble.”  “No,”  said  Mrs.  Westman  in  a  low  sibilant  soimd  of  whispering  added  an 

^  Johnny  and  the  hired  Its  accordin’  to  how  you  mix  it,”  voice,  “Jim’s  mother  has  just  died.”  unnaturalness  as  some  of  tlie  women 

man.  Bill  Mead,  caught  him.”  _  laughed  Mrs.  Simmons.  “Womenfolks  ™ 

“Don’t  believe  a  word  of  it,”  snapped  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  sight  of  men’s 

bid  lady  Simmons.  “Jim  Taylor  couldn’t  troubles,  too.”  ”  CHAPTER  XXIIl 

do  a  thing  like  that.  ‘Ann  is  right  just  the  same,”  said  Caro-  Neighbors  and  friends  were  come  to  do 


visited  behind  their  hands. 

Among  those  was  Caroline  Hicks. 
Caroline  was  in  her  glory.  For  more  than 
a  dozen  years,  slie  had  not  missed  a  funeral 


“Maybe  he  couldn’t  but  he  did,”  snapped  Ime.  “If  we  women  could  vote  we’d  get  honor  to  the  memory  of  Jim  Taylor’s  in  the  neighborhood,  and  for  weeks  after- 

Caroline  emphatically.  ‘  I  got  it  direct  rid  of  these  politicians  and  then  we’d  vote  mother,  come  in  such  numbers  that  they  ward,  she  would  relate  to  anvone  who 

froin  my  cousin,  Julia  Stanton,  and  she  out  the  cursed  drink,  and  after  that  was  filled  the  kitchen,  sitting  room  and  parlor  would  listen  all  the  gruesome  details. 

j  Mead  done,  we’d  fix  all  this  nasty  smoking  and  to  overflowing,  and  extended  well  on  She  leaned  forward  now  to  whisper  in 

T  ^  chiving  tobacco.”  into  the  front  yard.  Some  of  them  were  the  ear  of  Ann  Jenkins  seated  in  front 

She  added,  that  Jim  Taylor  lead  that  If  women  had  any  spunk,”  stated  Mrs.  awkward  and  ill  at  ease  in  their  Sunday  of  her. 

band  of  ruffins  who  dumped  Johnny’s  Jenkins,  “they  wouldn’t  have  to  vote  to  best,  and  few  of  them  were  able  to  put  “Don’t  you  think  she  looks  natural 

milk  over  m  the  hollow.”  do  that.  My  man  used  to  smoke,  but  he  into  words  what  they  felt  of  sorrow  and  Ann?”  ’ 

“Yes,  Caroline,  I  did  forget,”  said  wouldn’t  any  more  think  of  doing  it  now  sympathy  for  Jim  and  his  sister.  But  Mrs.  Jenkins  grunted,  but  made  no  au- 

Mrs.  Simmons,  but  instead  of  looking  than  he  would  of  sassing  me  back  about  the  most  of  those  who  crowded  the  old  dible  reply.  So  Caroline  eave  her  at 

at  Caroline,  she  looked  direetly  at  Mrs.  ============^^=====^==  tention  to  little  Mrs.  Wood  "tting  ncxi 

to  her. 


Greene. 

“Still  you  haven’t  explained  how  Tay¬ 
lor  got  shot,”  said  Ann  Jenkins. 

Caroline  stammered  and  hesitated. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “I  ain’t  heard  ex¬ 
actly  how  that  was  done,  but  of  course 
he  got  it  some  way  while  he  was  fooling 
with  Johnny’s  milk.” 

“Sounds  kind  of  fishy  to  me,”  said 
Mrs.  Jenkins.  “But  let’s  change  this  sub¬ 
ject.  I’m  tired  and  sick  of  this  milk 
strike  business.” 

“So  am  I,”  said  Mrs.  Wood.  “I  wish 
you  all  could  see  the  dress  I  sent  away 
and  got  from  a  mail  order  house.  Just 
as  good  a  fit,  too,  as  they  could  give  me 
right  down  in  Speedtown.  My  husband 
(didn’t  like  it  though,”  she  added.  "Says 
it’s  too  gay  for  me.” 

“Men  are  funny,”  sighed  young  Mrs. 
Reilly.  “My  man  never  notices  what  I 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Last  Week 

JIM  TAYLOR  has  been  informed  anonymously  by  telephone  that  a 
few  of  the  more  impatient  dairymen  are  planning  drastic  measures 
to  force  John  Ball  to  stop  shipping  milk.  Jim  immediately  hastened 
to  the  Ball  farm  to  try  to  avoid  violence.  On  the  way  he  is  shot  from 
ambush  by  Shepherd,  the  local  representative  of  the  milk  dealers.  In 
spite  of  his  injuries  he  overcomes  his  assailant  and  campels  Shepherd 
to  take  him  to  John  Ball’s  in  his  car  (Shepherd’s).  They  arrive  in 
time  to  see  several  dark  figures  running  away  from  John  Ball’s  milk 
house.  Jim  runs  up  to  see  what  has  been  done.  After  peering  into  the 
milk  house  he  turns  about  to  find  himself  facing  a  shotgun  in  the  hands 
of  Johnny  Ball.  Hearing  the  commotion,  Dorothy  comes  down  to 
investigate  and  she  herself  asks  Jim  if  he  was  responsible.  He  refuses 
to  answer.  Weakness  overcomes  him  from  his  wounds  in  the  former 
encounter  and  he  goes  home,  leaving  with  a  promise  that  he  will  not 
run  away.  The  next  day  the  Ladies  Aid  holds  its  meeting  in  North 
Speedtown  and  the  entire  discussion  centers  around  the  milk  strike 
with  much  speculation  as  to  just  how  Jim  got  his  wound. 


“I  declare,  Harriet,  if  poor  Miz  Tay¬ 
lor  don’t  look  better  than  she  did  before 
she  died!” 

“Sssh!”  said  Mrs.  Wood.  “Somebody’ll 
hear  youl” 

Caroline  was  not  so  easily  stopped. 

“They  say  that  this  milk  strike  busi¬ 
ness  and  all  of  Jim’s  carrying  on  killed 
the  poor  old  woman.” 

“For  heaven  sakes,”  grated  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
kins,  turning  around  in  her  seat,  ‘Tin 
s’prized  at  you,  Caroline!  Can’t  you  keep 
still  in  a  place  like  this?” 

Caroline  subsided,  but  only  for  a  feiv 
moments. 

“They  say  tliat  Jim  paid  fifty  dollars  for 
that  coffin!  He’s  poor,  too.  Such  ex¬ 
travagance!  Why  that’s  more  than  old 
Miz  japhet  said  for  Tom  Japhet’s  coffin, 
and  they  say  as  how  the  Japhes  have 


up 


7” 


wear.  Seems  sometimes  as  though  I’d  something  else  when  I  lay  down  the  law  Taylor  farmhouse  were  there  tc  show  their  got  a  right  smart  bit  of  money.” 
rather  he  would  find  fault  than  never  to  him.”  love  and  respect  and  sympathy,  more  sin-  “Caroline  Hides,  will  you  shut 

notice  at  all.”  ^  statement  seemed  to  daze  the  cere  perhaps  than  some  who  could  e-x-  growled  Mrs.  Jenkins,  while  all  the  woni- 

“Speaking  of  strange  critters,”  said  women  for  a  moment,  until  young  Mrs.  press  themselves  more  easily.  en  in  that  vicinity  were  looking  uncoin- 

Mrs.  Wood,  that  s  what  my  man  says  Greene  spoke  up  and  said:  Horses,  were  tied  to  trees  and  to  the  fortable. 

“Well,  I  for  one  never  would  vote  for  road  fence.  A  few  automobiles  were  mixed  Caroline  sniffed  indignantly,  tossing  her 


we  women  are!’ 


‘Huh!  Catch  any  man  saying  anything  Judge  Rising  if  I  were  a  voter,  because  with  the  wagons.  Near  the  yard  gate  head. 


like  that  to  me!”  stated  .A^nn  Jenkins, 
“He  wouldn’t  say  It  but  once.  He’d  get 
the  surprise  of  his  life.  If  we  women 
are  any  fooHsher  than  tliese  fool  men! 
Now  even  the  minister — ” 


he  isn’t  a  bit  good  looking.”  stood  that  most  ominous  and  saddest  of  “Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,” 

The  doctor’s  wife  looked  up  from  her  vehicles.  she  snapped,  while  the  color  showed  in 

work.  Conversation  among  the  men  who  stood  her  cheeks,  “when  a  body  can’t  talk  about 

“Are  we  so  much  different  from  the  about  in  the  yard  lagged  or  was  carried  the  dear  departed.” 
men?”  she  asked.  “After  all,  we’re  human  on  in  undertones.  But  this  remark  fell  squarely  on  the 

just  the  way  they  are,  I  think  women  “Too  bad,”  said  Wood,  “that  this  come  broad,  uncompromising  back  *  of  Mrs. 

should  have  the  right  to  vote  if  tliey  upon  Jim  right  now.  It’s  hard  on  him,  Jenkins,  and  for  a  time  Caroline  was  still. 

Just  then  the  parson  put  a  red  head  want  to,  but  after  all,  I  don’t  know  and  besides  we  farmers  need  him  to  keep  There  was  a  stir  outside  of  the  door; 

around  the  *door  to  the  basement  where  vvliether  the  world  would  be  very  much  things  goin’.  This  milk  strike’s  gettin’  and  the  women  craned  their  necks  to  see 

he  had  been  kept  busy  by  the  women  who  different  if  we  could.  I  think  that  even  kind  of  shaky.”  newcomers.  As  they  looked,  John  Ball 

were  preparing  the  supper.  now  we  have  considerable  chance  to  in-  “Some  one,”  spoke  up  Jackson,  “said  and  Dorothy  appeared  in  the  doorway, 

What  say,  Mrs.  Jenkins?  What  say?  fluence  our  husbands’  opinion.”  that  the  old  lady  had  been  worried  pretty  turned  to  the  left,  and  passed  by  tlie  gap- 

Did  you  speak  to  me ^  ^  “I  think  Mrs.  Westman  is  right,”  said  much  over  the  whole  strike  business,  and  ing  women  into  the  room  beyond.  Caro- 

_  No/’  she  snapped.  “Didn’t  say  any-  old  lady  Simmons.  “Men  folks  aren’t  so  especially  about  Jim’s  coming  trial.  Prob-  lir*’.'  mouth  was  wide  open, 

thing.”  ^  different  than  us  as  they  run.  It  makes  ably  helped  to  bring  on  the  end.”  “I  declare  to  goodness,”  she  said  loud 

‘  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,”  he  said.  “I  me  think  of  a  story  I  saw  a  while  ago  “Yes,”  said  farmer  Wood,  “Jim’s  got  enough  for  all  the  women  around  her  to 

thought  I  heard  you  say  something  about  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  A  pqli-  his  arm  in  a  sling  you  know,  and  it’s  bein’  hear,  “I’d  think  poor  old  Miz  Taylor  would 

the  minister.  Mrs.  Jackson  sent  me  up  tician  said  to  his  friend:  ‘There  is  cer-  talked  around  that  Johnny  Ball  shot  at  turn  over  in  her  coffiin !” 

to  find  out  how  long  it  would  be  until  tainly  no  use  talking.  The  women  have  him  for  putting  oil  in  his  milk.  Probably  Mrs.  W^'ood,  with  cheeks  aflame,  sud- 

j'ou  got  the  quilt  done  and  were  ready  much  better  morals  than  the  men,’  and  the  Jim’s  mother  heard  tliat  too,  and  it  added  denly  got  up  and  moved  down  to  a  vacant 

for  supper.”  ^  friend  inquired,  ‘What  makes  you  think  to  her  worries.”  chair  in  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 

‘  It  11  take  another  hour  at  least,”  said  so?’.  The  politician  said,  ‘You  can  give  ‘Well,  the  old  soul  is  out  of  her  troubles  from  Caroline.  Two  or  three  women  look- 

_  a  man  three  dollars  for  his  vote  and  even  anyway.  She  had  a  hard  life,”  added  an-  ed  as  if  they  wanted  to  do  likewise. 

The  minister  thanked  her,  and  w^ent  then  you  never  can  be  sure  how  he  will  other  philosophically.  But  Caroline  could  not  be  stopped, 

back  downstairs.  ^  ^  vote,  but  j^ou  can  give  three  dollars  to  a  “It’s  mighty  tough  on  the  boy  and  his  But  Caroline  could  not  be  stopped. 

“Just  like  a  man,”  said  Mrs.  Jenkins,  woman  and  she  will  vote  the  way  she  sister,”  said  Jackson.  “Of  all  the  nerve,”  she  continued  sanc- 

“Always  butting  in  where  they  ain’t  agreed  to  every  time !’  ”  Just  then  a  small  car  stopped  near  the  timoniously,  “of  that  girl’s  marching  in 

wanted.”  gate,  and  a  girl  in  dark  clothes  climbed  ti’is  place. like  that,  after  all  she’s  done!” 

‘Going  to  the  trial  next  week?’  asked  out,  and  waited  a  moment  for  an  old  man  This  was  the  last  straw  for  Ann  Jen- 

Caroline  of  the  room  in  general.  Just  then  the  minister’s  small  son  ap-  with  a  white  beard  to  get  out  of  the  car  kins’  naturally  short  temper.  She  snapped 

“Jim  Taylor’s  trial?”  quickly  asked  peared  in  the  door  of  the  room.  He  was  and  join  her.  Then  side  by  side,  they  ht  big  body  quickly  around  in  her  chair, 

!Mrs.  Greene.  out  of  breath.  marched  up  through  the  silent  gaping  faced  Caroline,  and  said  to  her  so  that 

“Yes.  They  say  that  Judge  Rising  has  “Is — is — Mrs.— -Westman  here?”  he  crowd.  The  old  man  looked  neither  to  those  who  were  near  could  hear; 

set  Taylor’s  trial  for  dumping  Johnny  asked.  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  until  they  came  “Caroline  Hicks,  what  do  you  come 

Ball’s  milk  on  the  calendar  so  that  they  “Yes.”  said  the  doctor’s  wife,  getting  to  the  kitchen  door  and  disappeared  within  to  places  like  this  all  the  time  for? 
will  get  to  it  about  the  latter  end  of  next  up  the  house.  To  show  your  respect,  or  to  clatter  aH 

week.”  “You’re  wanted — on  the  telephone — at  “Well,  I’ll  be  jiggered!”  exclaimed  the  time?” 

“Fine  chance  young  Taylor  will  have  our  house.”  Ralph  Royce;  and  judging  from  the  looks  Caroline  dabbed  at  her  eyes  with  her 

with  that  old  sneak,”  said  Mrs.  Jenkins.  While  Mrs.  Weatman  was  gone,  con-  of  the  other  men,  they  were  all  “jiggered”,  handkerchief,  and  said: 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  old  lady  Sira-  versation  lagged,  as  the  women  completed  “That’s  just  like  old  Johnny,”  continued  Jenkins,  don’t  you  dare  talk  to 

mons.  “Not  much  justice  in  his  court.”  the  tying  of  the  quilt.  After  a  few  min-  Royce.  “Got  to  admire  the  old  boy.  In  ^^at  wayl  Would  you  take  away  the 
“Just  another  example  of  men’s  works,”  utes  the  doctor’s  wife  appeared  in  the  door,  spite  of  the  feeling  against  him,  he  does  ^  wo^^an  has  in  trying  to 

said  Ann.  ‘How  long  would  a  man  like  Her  face  was  white.  what  he  thinks  is  right,  and  comes  to  (Confhiticd  on  Opposite  Page') 
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jliow  her  respect  for  the  dear  depatted?’” 

Ann  faced  to  the  front,  again,  and  a  si¬ 
lence  fell  upon  the  room. 

In  the  parlor  were  gathered  the  near 
friends  and  the  relatives,  a  few  cousins, 
an  aunt,  a  white-faced,  red-eyed  drooping 
daughter,  and  Jim,  the  son.  In  his  eyes 
there  were  no  signs  of  tears,  but  those  who 
sat  with  him  could  trace  the  lines  of  pain 
in  the  long,  lean  face,  and  knew  the  effort 
for  control  he  was  making  hv  the  set  jaw 
and  the  clinched  fingers  of  the  uninjured 
hand. 

At  last  the  people  were  seated,  the  un¬ 
dertaker  had  completed  his  arrangements, 
and  the  hour  had  arrived.  The  minister 
arose  and  began  to  speak. 

As  his  words,  spoken  in  a  simple,  con¬ 
versational  tone,  spread  through  the  house 
and  to  the  outside  yard  where  the  men 
stood  with  lx)wcd  heads,  a  hush  spread 
over  his  audience.  There  are  many  preach¬ 
ers  who  deal  in  fine  words,  but  who  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  sympathy  and  un¬ 
derstanding  to  make  those  words  winged 
messengers  of  communications  to  the  souls 
of  men.  But  there  are  also  a  few  of 
them — who  are  able  to  make  their  mes¬ 
sage  reach  into  the  broken  hearts  to 
b.ing  comfort  in  and  resignation  to  the 
the  immutable  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  God. 

Jim  listened,  and  as  he  listened,  the 
suffocating  feeling  of  tension  in  his  throat 
relaxed.  The  minister  was  not  sneaking 
of  the  dead,  but  to  and  for  the  living. 

“That  which  is  past  is  irrevocable,”  he 
said.  “That  which  is  to  come  may  be 
faced  with  greater  courage  if  we  but  know 
how  and  so  will  it.  The  span  of  human 
life  is  infinitismal  compared  with  cternitj^ 
and  we  who  found  all  of  our  hopes  on 
temporal  things  are  sure  to  reap  our  re¬ 
ward  in  sorrow  and  disappointment.  Our 
little  goings  and  comings  which  seem  so 
important  to  us  arc  of  no  ..ccount  in  the 
scheme  of  things  unless  they  are  in  ac¬ 


cord  with  Nature’s  laws,  wdth  God’s  law's, 
and  are  founded  upon  eternal  truth.” 

The  haze  of  sorrow  in  Jim’s  heart  seem¬ 
ed  to  clear  a  little  and  he  began  to  think 
of  the  comforting  words  of  the  minister. 
After  all,  maybe  such  things  as  milk 
strikes  and  temporary  disaster  are  not  im¬ 
portant.  Mother  was  gone,  but  maybe  not 
gone  far. 

Then  the  minister  leafed  over  his  Bible, 
quoting  here  and  there  the  .assengers  for 
those  who  mourn,  pausing  frequently  to 
let  his  hearers  think  of  the  beautiful  old 
words. 

• 

“‘For  He  knoweth  our  frame;  He  re- 
membereth  tliat  we  are  dust.  As  for  man, 
his  days  are  as  grass;  as  a  flower  of  the 
field,  so  he  flourisheth. *  *  *  *  But  the 
mere}'  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting’ . 

“  ‘Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil ;  for  Thou  art  with  me :  Thy  rod- 
and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me’  .  .  .. 

“  ‘We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not 
distressed ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in 
despair;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken;  cast 
down,  but  not  destroyed’.” 

», 

The  minister  closed  tlie  Bible,  and  raised 
a  serene  face  to  his  audience. 

“When  I  am  tired  and  the  cares  of  the 
world  W'cigh  heavily  upon  me,”  he  said, 
‘T  like  to  read  these  passages,  and  best 
of  all,  I  like  that  promise  of  Jesus  when 
he  said : 

“  ‘Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  ladqn,  and  I  will  give  you  rest’. 

“Let  us  pray.” 

The  minister’s  voice  ceased.  The  prayer 
was  ended.  There  was  a  pause,  then  a  few 
opening  chords  on  the  old  parlor  organ. 
Softly,  gently,  a  girl’s  voice,  low-toned, 
deep-throated  and  beautiful,  picked  up  the 
notes : 


•TLead  kindly  light,  amid  th’  encircling 
gloom, 

I.ead  Thou  m.c  on ! 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from 
home ; 

Lead  Thou  me  on !” 

It  W’as  Dorothy.  As  the  words  and 
the  music  of  the  hymn  flowed  through  the 
quiet  rooms,  it  scehied  to  Jim  that  they 
were  meant  especially  for  him.  Certainly 
to  him  the  night  was  dark,  and  he  felt 
the  need  of  light. 

Was  he  dreaming,  x>r  was  it  true  that 
the  girl  who  was  singing  seemed  to  be 
reaching  straight  across  the  room,  across 
all  the  misunderstanding  and  heart-ache, 
and  the  bitterness  of  months  to  lay  the 
comforting  hand  of  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  upon  his  troubled  heart? 

“Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see. 
The  distant  scene,  one  step  enough  for  me.” 

Oh,  if  he  could  only  see  just  one  step 
ahead!  Perhaps  he  could,  if  he  tried.  What 
was  it  that  Dorothy  was  trying  to  tell 
him  ? 

He  looked  around  and  met  her  eyes, 
as  she  stood  by  the  organ.  It  was  true — 
she  was  singing  for  him,  and  'him  alone  1 
On  her  part,  she  had  forgotten  that  there 
were  such  things  as  milk  strikes  and 
quarrels  between  neighbors.  She  remem¬ 
bered  only  the  lx)y  that  she  had  known, 
a  boy  that  was  in  trouble  and  needed  com¬ 
forting. 

“So  long  Thy  pow’r  hath  blest  me,  sure 
it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  craig  and  torrent, 
till 

The  night  is  gone 

Maybe  that  was  true,  thought  the  boy. 
It  was  not  Nature’s  way  to  mourn.  Yes, 
that  was  what  Dorothy  was  ti-ying  to  tell 
him. 

“And  with  the  morn,  those  angel  faces 
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smile. 

Which  1  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost 
awhile !’’ 


The  name  of  a  famous  cow  appears 

*niong  the  words  concealed  in  these 
■'''hite  and  black  spaces.  There  are  no 
■'^ery  long  w'ords,  but  a  good  proportion 
five  and  six  letter  ones  and  not 
^^ny  twos  to  exercise  your  wits  over 

abbreviations. 


ACROSS 

14  A  color 

15  Piece  of  literature 
e  e  w  17  Boy’s  nickname 
recently  18  Each  (abbr) 

19  What  the  owner 
of  a  cow  does 


twice  a  day 

20  A  Southern  State 
(abbr) 

21  Biblical  charac¬ 
ter 

24  Organ  of  vision 

25  Assert 

27  One  who  owes 
money 

29  In  second  child¬ 
hood 

31  Consumed 

32  Western  state 
(abbr) 

33  Arid  waste 

36  To  Oppose  force 

39  Always 

40  Suffix  m  e  a  n- 


Ing  “Native  of” 

42  Volcano  In  Sic¬ 
ily 

43  Parent 

44  Plant  valuable  for 
its  root 

46  Like 

47  Form  of  poetry 

49  What  brightens 
up  the  house 

50  Skill  in  producing 
beautiful  things 

51  Tormented 

53  Without  difficulty 

55  Small  boulder 

56  Liquid  m  e  a  s  ure 
(Pl) 


As  Jim  listened  the  awful  pain  in  his 
heart  was  eased.  He  was  able  to  think 
more  clearly.  Life  could  not  be  all  bad. 
And  Dorothy  at  least  sympathized  with 
him — he  knew  that  now — even  if  she  did 
not  love  him. 

The  music  of  the  old  hymn  and  the 
girl’s  voice  had  done  what  words  could 
not  do.  The  boy  and  girl  were  nearer  in 
spirit  than  they  had  been  before  in  many 
long  weeks. 

{To  Be  Continued.) 


DOWN 


1  Gratify 

2  Secreted 

3  Resembling 

4  What  holds  the 
a  p  p  I  e  to  the 
branch 

5  More  easy 

6  What  the  snow 
falls  in 

7  What  a  good  hen 
does 

8  M  a  n  '  s  name, 
shortened 

9  Limitless  period 
OT  time 

10  To  visit  foreign 
countries 

11  Miserliness 

13  To  look  at  fixedly 

16  Deceitful 

22  To  humble 

23  Speak 

25  A  plant  wHh  aro¬ 


matic  seeds  used 
in  cordials 

26  A  friendly  call 

28  Over  (poet) 

30  Female  sheep 

33  Station 

34  Escapes  p  u  r- 
suers 

35  T  orrentof 
words 

36  Pulled  up  horses 

37  Tangles 

38  P  I  e  a  s  a  n  t- 
ly  edible 

41  Prefix  meaning 
three 

44  Opposite  of  shut 

45  Heavenly  body 

48  Consume 

50  Objective 

52  Thus 

54  A  c  o  n  t  i  n  ent 
(abbr) 
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^  Fresh 


Write  today 
for  this 

FREE/ 

BOOM 


The  complete  b  a  ii  d- 
Uxfk  on  figuring  water 
system  iDstailaiion, 
**Iiow  to  Have  Run¬ 
ning  WatcrJ*  will  be 
sent  on  request.  Gives 
complete  detaik  anil 
will  solve  your  water 
problems.  This  book 
is  free  ami  mcaiis  09 
obligation. 


Under  Pre^re  in  YOUR  Home  at  ibt 
‘Turn  of  a  Faucet! 

The  llbosler  Water  Service  operates  from 
any  source  of  supply-^^  from  well,  creek, 
spring,  lake  or  ciyjern,  giving  you  that  most 
advaiitagcbus  convenience  of  the  city — run¬ 
ning  water.  Think  what  it  means  to  have 
water  under  pressure  for  drinking,  kitchen, 
bath,  garden,  lawns,  garage,  stock  and  for 
fire  pjotectionl  Do  away  With  tlie  drugcry 
•of  pumping  and  cirrying  water  for  no  more 
than  the  cost  ybu'are  now  paying.  Uses  any 
power — gasoline,  electricity,  or  wind..  Easy 
to  install  and  operate.  P^tected  inside  and 
out  by  special  GALVAZWK  process.  First 
cost  is  low  and  it  gives  long  years  of  unin- 
terioptcd  service.  Sold  by  reliable  mer¬ 
chants. 


FLINT  a  WALLING  MFG.CO. 

dept.  N  KEWPALLVIUJe.  IND. 

galVAZink 


AU  LEATHER  HERCULES 
WORK  SHOE  i 

at  wholesale  ! 

TVjTADE  on  th3  famou» 
dVi.  Army  Munson  last, 
of  heavy  pliable  leathw, 
double  tanned  to  resist 
soil  acids  and  to  stand 
hardest  wear.  Doublo 
leather  soles.  Soft 

Mahogany  brown, 

sizes  e  to  ti. 

Wide  Widths. 

No.  01171. 


Money 

If  Not  DoUbMoiI 

if  money  or  check  ac¬ 
companies  order.  Or  you  can  _ 

PAY  POSTMAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No. 
01171,  size  and  width,  or  all  nuaibera  in  shoe  you  wear. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREB  CATALOU 
with  wonderful  values  in  men’s,  women’* 
and  children’s  shoes  at  »9c  and  up. 

ANDERSON  SHOE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  5R42 

1 02  Hopkins  Ptace  Baltimore*  Md* 


A  Scout  Knife 


J^VERY  boy  can  find  a  thousand 
^  uses  for  a  good  knife.  How 
would  you  like  to  earn  a  dandy 
SCOUT  KNIFE. 


Write  me  a  letter  and  I  will  tel^ 
you  how  you  can  get  a  scout  'knife 
like  the  one  shown  at  no  cost  to  you. 


A.  CON'WAY 

%AmerIcan  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Ave.  N.  Y.  City 


t$0  (26) 


Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Brighten  Up  Your  Home 


Long  winter  nights;  neighbors  vis¬ 
iting;  sewing  and  card  parties  seem 
so  much  better  in  a  bright,  cheerfui 
home.  It  will  not  cost  much  to  re- 
paper  your  walls.  We  sell  finest  wall 
paper  at  factory  prices.  Saves  you 
considerable  money.  Large  double 
rolls,  latest  patterns. 

SAMPLE  BOOK  FREE 
Jja.rge  book  of  actual  samples  of 
paper  and  borders  free.  Gives  instruc¬ 
tions  for  measuring,  hanging, 
etc.  Prices  will  surprise  you. 

Act  quickly  to  avoid  delay. 

Send  a  Post  Card  Today 
SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Dept.  A.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Take  a  Trip  to 


During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 


Average  Winter  Temperature  60  to  70  Degrees 
ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS— Sailing,  Bathing,  Cycling. 
Tennis,  Riding,  Driving,  Golf,  Fishing,  Dancing,  etc, 
VIA  PALATIAL,  TWLN-SCREVV 
OIL-BURXING  TRA.N'SATLANTIC  LI.VERS 

S.  S.  “FORT  VICTORIA”  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

Offering  passengers  the  eomforts  and  conveniences 
enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners.  Tickets 
are  Interchangeable  on  these  two  steamers,  which 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  Ilamllton  Dock. 
ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Bermuda — Unsurpassed  location 
overlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  surrounding  islands. 
Finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnlBccnt  tiled,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pool. 

For  Illustrated  booklet  write 


FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


STOP! 

LOOK! 

READ! 


AND  SAVE  SEVENTY-FIVE  CTS 

Your  choice  of  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bargains  with  American 
Agriculturist. 


American  Agriculturist 
Peoples  Home  Journal 


ist,  $1.00'l  $1. 
lal,  $1.0oi  sav 


25 

save  75c 


American  Agriculturist,  $1.0C'i  $1.25 
McCall’s  Magazine _ _  $1.00i  save  75c 


American  Agriculturist,  $1.0Cj$1.25 
Today’s  Housewife  ...  $1.00  Isave  75c 


American  Agriculturist,  $1.00>  $1.25 
American  Poultry  > 

Advocate  .  $1.00j  save  75c 


American  Agriculturist  $1.00i$1.25 
Farm  Mechanics  . $1.00j  save  75c 


American  Agriculturist  $1.00,^  $1.25 
American  Needlewoman  .50  j 
People’s  Popular  Monthly  .25 1 
Good  Stories  . 25/ save  75c 


Mark  Club  you  select  and  pin 
money  or  money  order  at  our  risk 
to  this  coupon — F-28-25. 

American  Agriculturist, 

463  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Name 


Address 


American  Agriculturist,  February  28,  192$  1 

cTVIy  Ideal  Husband 

Aunt  Janet  is  Told  What  Farm  Women  Like  in  Men 


"^JEARLY  a  hundred  of  them!  What? 

^  Why,  ideal  husbands  of  course! 
Every  day  since  announcing  the  contest, 
I’ve  heard  about  fnore  of  them  and  the 
delightful  thing  about  it  has  been  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  writer  of 
the  letter  assured  me  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  an  ideal  husband  and 
that  she  had  manied  him!  I  only  hope 
that  Editor  Eastman  finds,  as  he  opens 
the  Ideal  Wife  letters,  that  the  hus¬ 
bands  in  their  turn  are  as  well  satisfied 
with  their  other — I  won’t  say  better — 
halves  as  are  the  wives. 

If  only  there  were  room  to  publish 
all  the  letters!  It  seemed  as  if  each  one 
deserved  a  prize  and  3'et  of  course  we 
had  to  choose  the  best. 

Because  they  seemed  to  say  the  most 
within  the  limit  of  200  words  (and  very, 
very  many  of  our  letter  writers  over¬ 
looked  that  limit  of  length!)  we  decided 
upon  the  three  letters  printed  on  this 
page  as  prize  winners.  We  have  not 
signed  any  names  as  most  of  the  writers 
asked  to  remain  anonymous.  Perhaps 
they  didn’t  want  their  husbands  to  find 
out  and  get  conceited! 


paragon,  must  be  honest,  industrious, 
kind  and  genial  among  his  associates 
as  well  as  around  the  home,  fond  of 
children  and  willing  to  spend  the  ma- 
jorit}^  of  his  evenings  with  his  family. 

He  would  be  optimistic  and  willing 
to  lend  a  hand  to  other  less  fortunate 
than  himself.  Neither  must  he  be  self- 
conceited.  He  would  be  neat  around 
the  house  and  treat  his  wife  as  his  equal, 
making  her  his,  confidant  in  business 
and  financial  matters,  belong  to  a  good 
lodge,  be  moderate  in  his  habits  and 
morally  clean.  He  must  be  fond  of  good 
reading  matter  and  be  as  generous  as 
his  circumstances  would  permit.  Last 
but  not  least  he  would  never  be  too 
busy  to  put  his  arms  around  his  wife 
and  kiss  her,  thus  endeavoring  to  show 
his  appreciation  of  her  hard  work  and 
daily  sacrifices. 

A  man  possessing  these  qualities  is 
sure  to  be  a  true  Christian,  which  I 
would  expect  him  to  be. — Mrs.  S.  R. 


he  has  to  keep  house  alone,  he  is  glad 
for  her  to  have  a  little  vacation.” 

Mrs.  H.  E.  R.  likes,  after  the  im¬ 
portant  points  of  character  are  covered 
a  rnan  who  is  musical  in  some  way 
either  as  a  singer  or  an  instrumentalist. 
Mrs.  F.  P.  requires  .“cnc  who  does  not 
stoop  to  Jealousy — ‘trust  and  be  trusted’ 
his  motto”,  and  she  also  adds  the  im¬ 
portant  point,  “one  who  can  agree  to 
disagree,  who  can  talk  over  matters  in 
a  cool,  sane  way  and  always  in  pri¬ 
vate”. 


He  Just  Needs  Common  Sense 


Third  Prize — (A  book)  Mrs.  C.,  New 
York 


First  Prize  ($2  in  cash  and  a  book) — 
Mrs.  E.  G.,  Pa. 


1 —  My  husband  is  true — true  to  him¬ 
self — his  wife  and  family  and  everp'one 
that  he  comes  in  contact  with. 

2 —  He  loves  his  home,  his  wife  and 
his  children.  He  is  kind  to  every  living 


My  Ideal  Husband  is,  first  a  Chris- 
tain,  living  a  true  and  consistent  life 
seven  days  a  week. 

With  this  foundation  it  follows  that  he 
is  clean  and  upright,  progressive  fair- 
minded,  dependable  and  good  tempered. 
He  is  a  man  of  value  in  his  community. 

He  has  a  fair  business  sense  and  the 
ability  to  provide  comfortably  for  wife 


“Just  commonplace  good  sense”  is  re¬ 
quired  by  Mrs.  A.  M.,  who  also  says: 
“Last  and  most  important  of  all,  he 
must  be  just  my  husband,  and  willing, 
when  possible  to  spend  as  much  time 
in  his  home,  as  he  was  anxious  to  spend 
in  my  father's  home  during  our  court¬ 
ship,  and  treat  me  in  the  same  courteous 
and  agreeable  manner”. 

The  husband  who  doesn’t  forget  to 
show  his  love  and  appreciation  is  often 
mentioned.  Surely  we  can  all  agree  Avith 
Mrs.  C.  H.,  Avho  says  she  is  a  life-long 
reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
when  She  writes  “and  most  of  all  when 
his  wife  gets  discouraged  he  must  take 
her  in  his  arms  and  cheer  her  up.  My, 
how  a  good  hug  and  kiss  from  daddy 
will  make  things  much  brighter!” 

A  very'  interesting  letter,  somewhat 
over  the  word  limit,  was  from  a  nurse, 
unmarried  herself  but  a  keen  observer 
who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  married 
life  from  the  inside.  She  speaks  es¬ 
pecially  of  appreciation,  symipathy,  am¬ 
bition  and  the  ability  to  get  along  with 
others  wdthout  friction. 


Companionship  Essential 


A  buffet  set  of  unusual  shape,  E343-2  comes  stamped  on  cream  linen, 
center  doilie  being  10J4  in-  by  19  in.  Send  75c  if  you  wish  this  unusual  design 
and  add  25c  to  your  order  if  you  wish  artistic  floss  with  which  to  work  it. 


thing, — I  could  not  respect  a  man  who 
was  cruel. 

3 —  He  is  respected  in  our  community; 
is  always  ready  to  respond  to  civic  duty 
when  called  upon. 

4 —  He  is  not  a  church  member,  but  is 
true  to  his  God  and  church  obligations. 

5 —  He  believes  in  having  a  home 
wherein  a  stranger  may  enter  and  be 
welcome. 

6 —  He  respects  my  relatives  and  lives 
his  life  clean  and  -  upright  so  that  they 
respect  him  in  return. 

7 —  He  never  forgets  I  am  his  help¬ 
mate  in  all  things  and  considers  me  al¬ 
ways — whether  the  business  applies  to 
to  the  home  or  elsewhere. 

8 —  He  never  forgets  that  I  love  him 
and  surely  have  his  love  in  return.  His 
caresses  are  just  as  dear  and  sweet  to 
us  both  as  in  the  day's  gone  by. 

9 —  He  is  brave  in  times  of  adversity 
cind  is  always  ready  to  respo.'id  to  a 
nelglibor's  call. 

10—  I  cannot  help  but  love  him  and 
after  fifteen  years  of  married  life  I  sure¬ 
ly  ought ,  to  know  that  he  is  still — My 
Ideal  Husband. — Mrs.  E.  G. 


and  children,  which  means  not  only  the 
bread  and  butter  of  life  but  some  jam 
also,  with  occasional  “hyacinths  to  feed 
the  soul”,  and  he  gives  his  wife  regular¬ 
ly  a  certain  amount  that  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  her  own. 

He  not  only  loves  his  home  and  child¬ 
ren  but  does  his  part  toward  making 
an  ideal  home  life  by  being  considerate, 
appreciative  and  helpful  in,  the  little 
things  of  daily_  living,  and  he  shoulders 
his  share  of  the  training  and  discipline 
of  the  children. 

I  will  add  (which  may  seem  outside 
the  question,  but  really  is  most  im¬ 
portant)  that  he  is,  first,  last  and  always, 
a  good  son. 

This  ideal  husband  is  a  real  one.  His 
wife, says  “He  does  not  lose  his  little 
belongings  and  I  sometimes  wish  he 
were  more  of  a  talker.” 

But  who  would  want  him  perfect! 

Mrs.  C 


Mrs.  T.  T.  speaks  of  friendship,  the 
ability  to  get  along  well  together,  as 
well  as  love.  “You  know  how  some  good 
persons  get  on  your  nerves”,  she  says, 
“my  ideal  husband  has  a  quality  for 
W’hich  I  can  hardly  find  a  man,  that  in¬ 
visible  bond  that  links  friends  together.” 

“He  must  keep  well  informed  on  im¬ 
portant  topics  of  the  day,”  says  H.  S. 
and  take  active  interest  in  community 
and  government  affairs.  “I  want  him 
to  be  a  good  companion”,  says  Mrs.  I. 
M.,  touching  on  the  same  point  as  Mrs. 
T.  "T.,  “to  help  a  sick  friend,  pet  his 
animals,  read  with  me,  laugh  with  me, 
enjoy  a  pretty  sunset  or  a  starry  sky.” 

A  young  girl  writes  of  her  idea!  and 
says  very  sensibly  “If  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  quarrel  it  also  takes  two  to  make 
a  happy  home”. 

Mrs.  D.  says,  rather  wistfully — and 
her  opinion  is  echoed  in  several  other 
letters — “It  would  be  nice  not  to  have 
y'our  husband  swear,  but  this  is  such  a 
general  habit,  I  suppose  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  try  to  locate  a  man”.  An¬ 
other  Mrs.  D.  says  “Of  course  he  must 
be  a  farmer,”  which  many  other  read¬ 
ers  agree  to,  but  she  adds  a  quality  sur¬ 
prisingly  missing  in  many  letters— a 
sense  of  humor  and  jolity.  Mrs.  M.  T. 
also  says  that  a  spirit  of  fun  prevents 
quarrels. 


He  Must  Not  Be  Stingy 


All  Had  Interesting  Ideas 


Second  Prize  ($1  in  cash  and  a  book) 
Mrs.  S.  R.,  N.  Y. 

My  ideal  husband,  while  not  exactly  a 


Many  others  w'ere  short,  to  the  point 
and  fair  in  their  appraisal  of  what  makes 
a  man  worth  marrying!  Although  I  can¬ 
not  print  all  of  them,  I  agree  for  in¬ 
stance  with  Mrs.  G.  C.  R.  of  Pa.,  who 
says:  “He  is  willing  for  his  wife  to 
go  on  a  visit  once  in  a  while.  Even  if 


Many  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  man 
who  is  too  saving,  although  all  approve 
of  reasonable  thrift.  Mrs.  S.  says  “hi* 
wife  should  be  his  partner  in  spending 
as  well  as  earning  the  money,  and  hi* 
children  would  have  all  the  chances, 
comforts  and  pleasures  that  he  could 
honestly  afford”. 

After  stating  “first  and  foremost,  no 
stinginess”,  Mrs.  R.  H.  says  “I  want 
him  modern  to  the  extent  of  admiring 
bobbed  hair.  I  want  him  to  help  instill 


(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Planning  the  Easter  Program 

Mrs.  Yale  Suggests  Something  Besides  Recitations— Spring  Fashions 

^  *  t  _  iio _ i_  _ :)  TM1  - 
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Ti /fRS.  YALE  ivill  be  remembered  by 
iVl  American  Agriculturist  readers  for 
her  helpful  article  called  "Leave  It  To  The 
Ladies"  Aid,’"  published  a  fezo  months  ago. 
In  her  suggestions  for  planning  the  Easter 
program,  Mrs.  Yale  shozvs  the  same  re~ 
source  fulness,  but  this  time  she  tells  hozo 
to  go  about  it  and  leaves  the  actual  details 
“up  to  yon.” 

Easter,  with  its  liHes,  hyacinths 
and  rosy  azaleas  will  soon  be  here, 
and  surely  it  is  time  to  prepare  a  pro¬ 
gram  fairly  alive  with  happiness,  for 
the  joyous  day  of  resurrection  I  Young 


Of  course  you  have  noticed  hoAv  very 
popular  the  pageant  has  become  in  the 
last  few  years,  but  perhaps  you  have 
had  the  impression  that  an  Easter  pa¬ 
geant  -would  mean  elaborate  costuming 
and  many  rehearsals.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  quite  simple.  There  need  not 
be  expensive  costuming,  and  as  a  pa¬ 
geant  consists  of  a  scries  of  scenes  or 
“episodes”  each  of  these  may  be  placed 
In  charge  of  a  different  person,  thus 
simplifying  the  rehearsal  problem.  Usu¬ 
ally  one  final  rehearsal  is  sufficient.  The 
beautiful  Easter  story  can  be  presented 


SPRING  FASHIONS  CHARM  THE  EYE 

jg  EFORE  we  go  further: 


2300 

£mb.730 


For  the  Stout 
Woman 


we 

Have  you  seen  our  new 
Spring  and  Summer  cata¬ 
logue?  It  has  so  many  pages 
that  it  is  itself  a  “stylish 
stout”  and  it  has  patterns  for 
the  plump  and  the  slim,  the 
young  and  the  old.  Embroi¬ 
dery  designs  and  hats  too. 

Well  worth  the  nominal 
price — 10c.  Add  it  to  your 
pattern  order  without  fail. 

No.  2300.  No  lonpcr  need  the 
stout  iporiian  resignedly  svear 
frocks  of  Mother  Hubbard  l.ncs, 
for  nor -a- days  fashion  autlwrl. 
ties  consider  her  problems  and  de¬ 
sign.  smart  clothes  for  her  needs. 

No.  2300  is  a  slip  on  dress  becoming 
to  any  figure  but  especially  the  full 
one.  It  cuts  in  rises  36,  38,  40,  42, 

44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
Pattern,  12c.  Sise  36  takes  4\.i 
wards  of  40-iticli  material.  Hot  iron 
transfer  pattern.  No.  730  (6/mc  and 
yellow)  is  15c  extra. 

No.  2383  is  a  one-piece  dress 
zeith  the  modern  z'crsion  of  the 
ahvays  popular  Peter  Pan  collar. 

The  young  girl  or  girlish  zvoman 
zcill  delight  in  its  comfort  and 
becoming  kites.  No.  2383  cuts  in 
sixes  14  and  16  years,  36.  38  and 
40  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
takes  3  yards  of  42  inch  mater¬ 
ial,  zvith  %  yard  contrasting. 

Pattern  12c. 

No.  2073.  The  one  piece  dress 
looks  best  oz'er  a  straight-line,  loosely 
fitted  slip  and  so  easy  are  these  slips 
to  make  and  zvear  that  no  one  .quar¬ 
rels  zeitlt  the  Z’erdict  that  they  are 
the  correct  thing.  No.  2073  is  so 
arranged  that  you  can  use  it  either 
for  a  costume,  zi'ifh — for  instance — 
a  black  satin  skirt  to  be  zuorn  with 
blouses,  or  as  an  under  slip  for 
summer  dresses,  .Sixes  to  please 
everybody:  14  and  16  years,  36,  38, 

40,  43,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust 
wasure.  Use  %  yards  of  36  inch 
material  for  the  camisole  and  2 
yards  40  inch  for  the  skirt. 

Pattern,  12c, 

No.  2386 — The  picture  shows  hozo 
cleverly  this  apron  cuts  to  save  ma¬ 
terial.  It  comes  in  sixes  small, 
medium  and  large.  .The  medium 
sixe  requires  zoards  of  36  inch 
material.  Pattern,  12c. 

TO  ORDER:  Be  sure 
names,  addresses,  pattern 
numbers  and  sizes  are  clear¬ 
ly  written.  Enclose  correct 
remittance  and  send  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American  qlSQIq 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  Cit}',  Add 
10c  for  the  new-  Spring  Cata- 
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The  Slim  Figure 


logue. 


The  Useful  Apron 


and  old  must  have  their  part  in  It,  and 
diere  must  be  a  glad  celebration  of  the 
day  of  days. 

Now,  committee,  we  musn’t  put  off 
planning  till  the  last  minute,  for  we  want 
to  have  something  good,  tills  year.  So 
let’s  begin  early! 

First  Of  AU 

First,  w'c  -wdll  choose  our  material, 
some  of  the  cheerful  new  carols  that  the 
school  will  love  to  sing,  and  some  good 
numbers  for  our  programs.  Publishers 
of  Sunday  School  material  wnll,  as  a 
'^ule,  send  gladly  and  promptly  free  sam¬ 
ples  of  special  musical  services,  and 
books  “on  selection”  to  pastor  or 
committee  chairman.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  necessary  to  purchase  a  book 
pamphlet  whose  title  sounds  as  if  it 
^’ere  “just  what  we  wanted”,  and  it 
^dl  be  money  wmll  spent.  And  again 


“Speak  a  piece?  I’ll  say  not!”  Of 
course  you  have  received  that  discourag¬ 
ing  reply  when  you  have  asked  some 
of  the  young  folks  to  take  part  in  a 
general  program.  But  all  young  people 
like  to  “act”  and -the  presentation  of  a 
little  Easter  drama  would  surely  appeal 
to  these  scholars  of  Avhat  is  admittedly 
the  most  difiicult  age.  Tiie  bo3'S  can 
be  very  helpful  in  the  matter  of  shifting 
the  scener}^,  and  arranging  the  lighting 
effects.  The  secret  of  holding  the 
youth  in  Sunday  School  consists  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  something  to  dol 

At  the  Last  Minute 

You  say  you  didn’t  mean  to  put  off 
planning,  committee,  but  somehow  j"OU 
did?  Then  let  me  tell  you  of  a  special 
help  for  you  last-minute  folks  who  are 
broadcasting  a  desparate  SOS.  Of 
course  a  cantata  or  play  or  pageant  arc 
out  of  the  question,  but  if  you  have 
postponed  your  preparation  too  long, 
ask  the  publishers  for  an  Easter  Song 
Story,  and  j'our  problem  is  satisfactor¬ 
ily  solved.  Perhaps  you  know  that  a 
Song  Story  consists  of  a  vivid  Easter 
narrative  which  may  be  read  by  a  good 
reader.  The  story  is  interspersed  by  ap¬ 
propriate  songs  and  solos,  tuneful  and 
easily  learned.  These  are  rendered  by 
a  choir  and  as  a  rule  one  rehearsal  is 
quite  sufficient.  So  there  j'ou  arc! 

It  takes  time  to  plan  a  program?  Of 
course  it  does,  and  so  does  anything 
that  is  worthwhile  doing,  but  what  hap¬ 
piness  your  Easter  qelebration  Vvill  bring 
to  the  folks  of  j'our  community.  After 
all,  there  is  no  greater  joy  in  the  world, 
is  there,  than  bringing  gladness  to 
others?  So  start  j'Our  program,  and  be¬ 
gin  in  time! — Elsie  Duncan  Yale. 


Easier  wasKday! 
You  save  wear- 
and'tear!  Clothes 
come  clean 
quicker!  —  when 
you  nave  the 
extra  help  of 
Fels'Naptha  Soap! 


remember,  begin  your  planning  in  lime. 
in  such  a  colorful  and  reverent  manner 
as  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  those 
who  participate  and  those  who  see. 

A  General  Program 

You’d  rather  have  a  general  program? 
Well,  that’s  always  interesting,  and  here 
too  it  is  usually  the  best  plan  to  divide 
up  the  responsibility,  and  let  each  de¬ 
partment  furnish  its  own  contribution 
toward  the  program,  thus  stimulating 
a  pleasant  rivalry.  But  do  avoid  the 
“long,  long  trail”  of  recitations  which 
so  frequently  comprises  a  general  pro¬ 
gram.  Use  exvcises  and  drills  found 
in  the  Easter  entertainment  collections, 
compiled  by  Sunday  School  publishers. 
Of  course  every  one  enjoys  hearing  the 
tiny  folks  speak  "pieces”,  but  for  the 
older  children  the  exercises  are  admira¬ 
ble. 


My  Ideal  Husband 

{Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

into  the  minds  of  our  children  that  they 
must  get  a  college  education.  And  at 
least  once  a  j’car,  I  want  him  to  leave 
behind,  chores,  crops,  stocks,  everything 
but  me  and  take  a  week’s  vacation”. 

“Where  is  the  wife  who  does  not  like 
to  be  called  a  girl”?  asks  Airs.  E.  P. 
“I’ve  often  heard  men  say  “old  woman, 
can’t  3'ou  do  better  than  this?  Instead, 
my  ideal  would  console  me  with  some¬ 
thing  like,  “cheer  up,  girlie,  there’s  al- 
waj  s  sunshine  behind  the  cloud".  Aly 
ideal  must  be  kind  not  only  to  me  hui 
everything  he  comes  near — even  the 
dumb  brutes  must  be  glad  to  have  him 
near..” 

Marriage  Sixty-Sixty 

“Afarriage  Is  a  sixt3"-sixty  proposi¬ 
tion”  sa>"s  Airs.  A.  N.  w'hile  one  who 
signs  herself  “satisfied”  sa3-s  “he  is  de¬ 
pendable;  if  he  promises  a  new  dress  or 
hat  it  is  forthcoming.” 

“First  and  most  important,  a  Chris¬ 
tian,”  says  man5%  and  almost  all  of 
physical  and  moral  cleanliness,  unselfish¬ 
ness,  love  of  home  and  kindness  to 
children. 

And  in  conclusion.  Airs.  C.  P.  sub¬ 
mits  a  verse  on  the  subject  “Aly  Ideal 
Husband” 

“A  Christian  both  in  word  and  deed. 

With  tender  heart  for  sufferer’s  need. 
An  honest  upright,  manly  man, 

Whose  daily  motto  is  I  can. 

His  only  love,  his  joy,  his  pride.” 
home, 

Nor  cares  he  far  from  it  to  roam, 
Unless  she,  too  is  by  his  side. 

His  only  love  his  joy,  his  pride.” 


Not  only  soap — hut  soap  and  naptha  ^ 


Stopped  in  4  day 


Hill’s  stops  a  cold  in  24  hours,  and  Grippe 
in  3  days.  Your  druggist  guarantees  it. 

It  combines  in  the  utmost  way  all  the 
essentials  in  dealing  with  a  cold— cold-checks, 
laxatives  and  tonics.  < 

Alillions  now  employ  it.  In  25  3'ears  no 
way  has  been  found  to  improve  it.  | 

Don’t  take  chances,  don’t  delay.  Insist  on 
getting  the  best  cold  treatment  men  have  yet 
developed.  And  start  now.  Every  hour 
gained  saves  much  danger  and  discomfort.' 

All  druggists  Price  30c® 

CAS€ARAj.QUINiNG 


Get  Red  Box 


with  portrait 


Sttnaniis; 


lutiful  Per-  I 
is.Ginghams, 
a  ni  b  ra  y  s,  I 
les,  Llnenes.  ^ 

.he  fine  textilca  we  get  front 
the  big  mills,  many  pieces  are  too 
,  Email  for  our  wholesale  garment! 
manufacture.  At  lowest  factorn 
price— la  OT  li  what  j-ou  would  ordi¬ 
narily  pay— you  can  ha  vc  loveliest  selection 
tTuavif  Of  newest,  most  durable  patterns.  Assorted 
tv Bry  colors.  Full  1~  yards;  4  to  6  yard  pieces, 

DS  AAA  Spiendid  Material  tor  Dresses,  AprOnSe 

rlBGB  Shirts,  Play  Saits,  etc. 

M  Each  piece  fresh,  dean.  Order  from  this  adanSwe 

4  I  3  ruS  '^■‘1  Absolutely  Fro*  •  Fine  EmbreMered 

^  "m  ***  Collar  and  Cif:i  Set. 

or  lore  SEND  NO  MONEY— 

Wh«n  pftckace  orrivea  pootman 
$1.9b  and  a  fow  centa  lor  poffta^a. 

_  If  you  are  Dot  entirely  enticed  w« 

T OWOlSng  ViU  return  entire  parebaso  price. 

Al*  MERLC  Mr&a  CO. 

 ^  Ovrim  54S4uth  River  Street.  Aurora.  III. 


Ho 


CXaa/vJ— 


Sprains.  Treat  a  sprain  with  vinegar 
and  water  by  bathing  the  sprained  part 
freely  with  one  part  vinegar  to  three  parts 
of  water, —  (Airs.)  A.  W. 


Pine-Camphor  Vapor 

FUA5ES  KILL  GERAIS 
PREVENT  COLDS— PNEUMONIA 

New  booklet  tells  how  to  prepare  pine- 
camphor  vajxir  fumes  in  your  home  that 
kills  the  germs  and  relieve.s  colds  that  turn 
to  pneumonia.  Relieves  those  who  have 
colds,  and  prevents  the  spread  of  colds  to 
other  pcr.sons  in  the  home.  These  searching- 
vapor  fumes  will  keep  your  home  free  of 
grippe-colds  when  there  are  epidemics. 
Booklet  sells  no  medicine,  only  instructs 
whdt  to  buy  at  j'our  homo  store  and  how 
to  prepare  home  remedies  at  little  cost. 
Will  prove  a  great  help  to  prevent  and  re¬ 
lieve  sickness  in  the  home.  When  colds 
hold  on  and  other  diseases  develop,  these 
piiie-camphor  vapor  fumes  with  home 
remedies  kill  the  germs  and  help  you  back 
to.  health.  Booklet  treats  on  hygiene,  how 
to  use  water  for  constipation,  has  valuable 
recipes.  Any  one  worth  more  than  price 
of.  booklet.  These  home  remedies  are  safe 
and  will  bring  health  into  your  home.  Tou 
should  have  this  booklet.  Will  prove  to  be 
mhre  valuable  than  expected.  Worth  many  ' 
times  the  price.  Send  post  paid  for  Jl.OO, 
Satisfaction  or  money  returned. 

PINE  HOME  TREATMENT,  ! 

NEW  CARLISLE,  O. 


Clear  Your  Skin 

Of  Disfiguring  Blemishes 

Use  Cuticura 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
Oatlcnra  Laboratories,  Dept  M,  Malden,  Mats. _ 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  includine  name  and 
address.  Thus  "J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris.  N.  Y."  counfs  as  dcv^ 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  pa-’c. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York 
^  New  Jersey,  Peimsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  hourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 


AGENTS  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for  firemen  or  brakcmen  on  railroads  nearest  their 
homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later  $250; 
later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400  monthly 
(which  position?).  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION. 
Desk  \V-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

WE  HAVE  an  attractive  proposition  for  Farm¬ 
ers  with  spare  time  this  winter  to  work  their 
with  our  Block  Men.  INTER- 
^■^T^^ONAL  silo  CO.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

SAI-ESMEN  WANTED  for  country  work. 
Must  have  auto  and  sales  experience.  Excellent 
LENNO.X  oil  &  PAINT 
COjMPANY.  Dept.  Sales,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  28,  193* 
_ PRINTING 

DISTINCTIVE  Printed  Letterheads"  em^ 
opes,  either;  100,  ,95c;  250,  .$1.45;  500,  $2  40 
High  grade  samples  for  stamp.  FRANK!  iw 
PRESS,  B-28,  Milford.  N.  H.  _  ” 

ISO  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes  prink 
ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printine  fr« 
SUNKO,  Mohawk.  New  York.  _ ^ 

SAMPL/E  PACKAGE  and  price  nsF~of 
seasonable  post  cards,  10c,  AMERICAN 
POSTAL  CO..  North  H.oven.  Co-.n. 


BIBLE  &  TESTAMENTS,  BIBLE  DIC¬ 
TIONARIES,  Bible  histories.  Bible  stories, 
books  for  home  and  church,  ag-ents  coin 
money,  write  quick.  JENKINS  BIBLE 
PRESS,  Washington,  D.  C. _ 

AGENTS.  Write  for  free  outfit.  House 
Dresses  and  100  other  fast  sellers.  No 
capital  required.  We  deliver  and  collect. 
ECONOMY  SALES  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CATTLE 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL  P"OR 
S.\LE — Honoria’s  Bud  of  Blue  Rock,  No. 
209575,  Pour  years  old  this  Spring.  Sire — 
Owis’  Trailer  of  Blue  Rock,  No.  156448. 
Dam — Owls’  Honoria  of  Blue  Rock,  No. 
462S33.  Also  16  heads  of  full  blooded 
Jersey  cows,  (would  be  eligible  for  registery 
if  records  had  been  kept  up),  and  4  year¬ 
lings.  M.  W.  MEKEEL,  Trumansburg 
N.  Y. 


MEADOW  BROOK  FARM  has  a  few 
purebred  Holstein  heifers  and  young  calves 
for  sale.  Sire  Bonanza  King  Sylvia.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  GEORGE  S.  GATES,  De 
Ruyter,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  very  choice 
bred,  the  best  farm  dogs  in  the  world,  fine  on 
cattle,  gcod  watch  dogs.  W.  W.  NORLON, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa. 


COLLIE  PUPS.  PAINE’S  KENNELS,  So. 
Royalton,  Vt. 


ANGOR.4  KITTENS,  Fluffy  beauties,  both 
Sex,  all  ages  and  colors.  Lowest  prices.  For 
information  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS,  Belfast, 
Maine. 


BOSTON  TERRIER  PUPS— Choice  stock. 

FROST,  Greenville,  N.  H. 


YOU  NEED  PROTECTION— My  dogs 
are  vaccinated  and  are  protected  against 
distemper.  Healthy-,  strong  pups  and 
workers,  natural  heelers,  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherds.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. 


AIREDALE  female,  5  mo.  old,  English 
bull  and  Beagle  female,  5  mo.,  price  low 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM. 
Madison,  N.  Y. 


FARM  RAISED  free  range  Shepherds, 
also  hounds,  working  dogs  on  10  days  trial. 
ARTHUR  GILSON,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


EGGS — POULTRY — TURKEYS 


GIANT  and  Regal  Dorcas 
White  Wyandotte  cockerels,  Martin  strain  direct, 
$5  each.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEO.  W. 
SCOTT,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  hens  and  cock¬ 
erels  $-1  each.  MRS.  A.  MORITZ,  Rahway, 

lY  J _ 

TURKEYS — Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens  and  toms, 
pairs  and  trios  no  akin.  Highest  quality  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

TR^i^STED  BARRED  ROCKS,  ^s, 
cockerels,  chicks.  Catalogue  for  stamp.  AR- 
THUR  SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford.  N.  IL 


BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  breeds  of  Super  Quality  chicks.  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  both 
combs.  White  Leghorns.  Anconas,  and  White 
Pekin  Ducklings,  from  pure  bred,  culled  stock. 
Prices  right.  Before  ordering  elsewhere,  send  for 
prices  and  circular.  Bank  reference.  BUCHER 
BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. _ 

S  C.  BR()WN  LEGHORNS,  stock,  eggs  and 
chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  your 
y^nts  to  K.  DANIELS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

BABY~CinCKS  “bargains.  EMPIRE 
HATCHERY,  Seward,  _N.  _Y^ _ 

WHILE  WYANDOTTE  cockrels;  Pearl  guin¬ 
ea;  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanforclville.  New  York. 

SUPERIOR  CHICKS— From  Hollywood  and 
Wyckoffs  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  Ten  years  hatch¬ 
ing  experience  insure  superior  quality.  Circular 
free.  CLEAR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Soud- 
erton.  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS — Send  for  our  1925  catalogue. 
Box  29,  W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

WE  ARE  BOOKING  advance  orders  now. 
Our  beautiful  catalogue  ready.  Write  ROSE- 
MONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Drawer  T4.  Rose- 
mont,  N.  J. _ 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  for  sale,  $5  each;  also  a  few  pullets, 
S5  e.ach.  Good,  healthy  farm  raised  stock.  EDW. 
BASKER,  Ontario,  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 
14c;  mixed,  10c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct.  -  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 
30,  Mc.-Misterville,  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

RINGLET  ROCK  COCKERELS,  Thompson 
Strain,  $3  each.  Berry  plants.  Dahlias,  dwarf 
early  Ins.  W.  H.  COOLEY,  R,  2,  Albion,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze  toms 
from  Gold  Bank  Strain.  Price  reasonable.  En- 
close  stamp.  MAUDE  MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn,  the 
world's  best  layers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
DAVID  M.  H.AMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

.  CHICKS— Get  our  low  price  list  on  your  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  High  Grade  Baby  Chicks.  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCFIERY 
Prop.  E.  King,  Myerstown.  Pa.  ' 

PLRFDRED  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cocrerels. 
Large,  dark  red,  healthy,  birds  from  heavv 
producers.  $3  &  $5  each.  HIDAWAY 
F  ARM,  Chemung.  N.  Y. 

RETZ  EGGBILT  ANCONAS  Winners  at 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Hatching  Eggs, 
Chicks  from  Big  10  Mating,  the  best  you 
can  get,  BETZ  BROS,  Andover,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — (Choice  White  Ilolland 
Turkey  hens  at  ten  dollars  each.  Write 
H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  I^a. 

HILLVIEW  F^ARM — Bred,  scientifically 
hatched.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Baby 
for  booklet  and  price  list, 
BLOTD  OWEN,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS,  COCKERELS  OR  EGGS= 
Especially  Rhode  Island  Whites  or  Reds 
and  14  other  pure  breds.  Write  for  ship¬ 
ping  dates  and  price.  BROOKSIDE  F'ARM, 
Neison,  Pa. 

MORRIS  FARM  250  to  300  EGG  STRAIN 
PREDIGREE  COCKERELS.  HATCHING 
EGGS.  BABY  CHICKS,  EIGHT  WEEKS 
OLD  PULLETS.  Government  tested  and 
proven  layers.  If  you  want  the  best  we 
have  it.  Reference  every  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  in  America  and  England.  Hately  in¬ 
spected  by  Connecticut  and  United  States 
authorities,  and  pronounced  free  from 
plagi^,  or  any  other  contagious  disease. 
Big  English  Leghorns:  Tom  Barron  Win- 
Wyandottes;  Original  non-broody 
Reds;  Original  strain  Buff  Rocks.  Catalog, 
r  ree  Bulletins  tell  how  to  make  money 
^ith  poultry*  AIOltRlS  FARM,  Bridsreport,* 
Conn. 


WANTED  a  young  married  man  to  look 
after  large  apple  orchard.  State  experience 
salary  wanted.  HFNRY 
MORGEN  THAU,  Jr.,  %  American  Agricul- 
turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

WANT  PERMANENT  JOB?  Government 
1.  Men-women.  18-65, 

$111-300.  Many  vacancies  monthly.  Let 
you  for  coming  exams 

ZuH’  Sf  COACHEIL  258.  St. 


HONEY 


20  BEAUTIFYJL  EASTER  CARDS,  posU 

paid,  25c.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain. 

RADIO 


PURE  HONEY,  five  and  ten  lb.  pails,  60  lb. 
cans,  buckwheat  and  clover.  Circular  free.  Whole- 

COXrOdesTa.''N.'Y: 

$L15:  10,  $2;  60.  $8  60- 

zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
ransom  FARM.  1310  Spring  St..%yraS 

clover  flavor,  5~lb. 
w“d«S,T’v.  li'^DDOUT.  New 


MISCELLANEOUS 


.  uiixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  sale 

A  ready  now.  W. 

A.  WITHROW,  Syracuse.  New  York. 

SPORTSMEN  EXCHANGE— We  bi^  liil 

and  exchange  guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  field  glasses 

Send""tb  ofZue’. 

Send  the  article  with  a  letter  and  we  will 

make  you  an  offer  by  return  mail.  E.  W.'^NGER 
515  Lud.ow  St.,  Philadelnhia  Pa. 

UNLE.ACHED  FIARDWOOD  ASHES  hn- 

wh7a?  orchards, 

tal-’io.  STEVENS?“pet'erbJmuS,'^On- 


FOR  SALE — Finely  marked,  large.  May- 

hatched  Bourbon  Red  tom,  $10.  R  S 
STEVENS,  Frehan  Farm,  R.  F.  D  1  Gr 
Barrington,  Mass. 


STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK- 
LTS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 

i"  eSg-Ma'^f  ' brothers,  D.p,. 

BIG  CUT  in  our  fence  prices  Get  ratnlcxTiTA 

^EST  EXIENSJON  LADDERS-li^id^^ 
faten  N  ■I^'ERRIS,  Inter- 


WHITE  LEGHORN  HATCHING  EGGS 
-Wyckoffs  strain  and  Michigan  Agricul- 
crossed,  $4  per  50;  $7.50  per 
100.  GEO.  W.  PRICE,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  purebred  Mamwoth 
Bronze  toms  reasonable.  MRS.  A.  L. 
MOATS,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


pEi^CKS — Reds,  Rocks,  White  Leghorns, 
mixed,  free  range.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free.  W.  A. 
LAUVER,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


TOBACCO"Er-ch?^^y^;^— fi7e 

pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.o0;  Smoking,  five  pounds, 
$I.-c.5;  ten  pounds,  $2.00  Pipe  Free.  Pay 

BERT  p”‘fORD.  AL- 

KODAK  FINISHING,  printed  on  Velox,  vel- 
^^*^1  developing  any  size  roll,  10c; 

Prints.  Vest  Pocket  3,  2  Brownie  4, 
1 A  b,  ZC-3-3A.  6  cents.  Cash  with  order 

BAIRSTOW  STUDIO.  Warren.  Pa 

PEERLESS  FENCE  COMPANY  pays  the 
T  our  10“^  page  catalogue.  PEER- 

Lnd^o"^^^  fence  CO.,  Dept.  8003,  Cleve- 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  CHICKS— 46c 
apiece.  Black  Giants  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  chickens  you  could  raise— and  these 
are  the  sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy. 
America’s  heaviest  weight  chickens.  Ma¬ 
ture  early  and  lay  extremely  large  eggs. 
Splendid  winter  lay-ers.  Finest  market 
®  world’s  largest  hatcher 

of  Black  Giants.  Prices.  25  chicks  $10—50 
chicks  $20. — 100  chicks  $40.  Only  25%  de¬ 
posit  required  to  book  your  order,  then  you 
are  sure  to  get  the  chicks  when  you  yvant 
Immediate  Shipments.  The  fine 
booklet  telling  you  all  about  Bladk  Giants 
sent  free;  or  to  avoid  delay  order  from  ad 
GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMs!  3022^lit 
son  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Name  of  every  person  retailing 
milk  who  desires  to  increase  their  business.  THE 
RONDS  PRESS,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


OUR  SEAL-TITE,  semi-liquid  asbestos  roofing 
will  preserve  and  add  many  years  life  to  your 
roof.  Write  us  about  our  free  trial  offer.  MON- 
-^ROII  PAINT  CO.,  Dept.  30-62,  Cleveland,  O 


LEARN  how  you  can  make  bigger  profits  with 
a  better  silo.  Our  book,  “Savings  with  Silos” 
will  tell  you.  HARDER  MEG.  CO.,  Cobbleskill, 
N.  Y.,  Box  F. 


SPECIAL  SALE— Jersey  Black  Giants, 
four  pullets  and  cockerel,  $20.  Selected 
stock.  R.  R.  COTTRELL,  Raefleld  F’arrn, 
Hunt.  N.  Y. 


WALSH  NO-BUCKLE  HARNESSES  are 
sold  on  thirty  days  FREE  trial.  Get  our  book 
before  you  buy.  WALSH  HARNESS  CO.,  517 
Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WANTED— a  second-hand  hay  press  that 
could  be  operated  by  a  tractor.  State 
lowest  ca.sh  price.  JAMES  BAILEY,  FISH 
KILL  FARMS,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  JERSEY  GIANT  COCKERELS — 
Wilburtha  strain,  free  range,  3  $10  or  $4 
^  ,^bh.  J.  V.  REYNOLDS,  Petersburg, 


GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS— Positively 

stick  to  tin.  Beautifully  printed  in  colors. 
Make  attractive  packages.  Samples,  post¬ 
paid,  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain, 
Vt. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Toms 
$12,  $15.  Hens  $8.  “Norco”  Chick.s.  An¬ 
conas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Silver  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  Circulars.  OWN- 
LAND  FARMS,  Flammond,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Hens,  $8; 
tom.  $10,  June  hatched,  with  size  and 
quality.  JOHN  T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  gallon  Maple  Syrup 
Cans,  $14.50  hundred.  Half  gallons,  $12.00. 
10  lb.  Sugar  Pails,  $12.00  hundred,  5  lb. 
Pails  $10. 06.  With  bails,  50c  hundred  extra. 
Sap  Buckets,  $25.00  hundred.  Freight  pre¬ 
paid.  HOWARD  BROTHERS,  South 
Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns.  Baby  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders 
of  Certified  stock  in  the  State.  Write  for 
price  list.  POPLAR  HEIGHTS  POULTRY 
FARM,  Penfield,  N.  Y. 


HAY  IS  MONEY  CROP  and  easy  to  moy-e 

if  you  are  equipped  wim  a  good  hay  press. 
For  booklet  and  information  address  A.  B. 
FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa, 


FURS  AND  TRAPPINGS 


IRAPPEKS — My  methods  of  catching  foxes 
and  minks  have  no  equal.  Will  send  free. 
EVERETT  SHERMAN,  518  Temple,  Whitman, 
Mass. 

^END  ALL  YOUR  FURS  and  hides  to 
FRANK  RpIMANN,  Conneautville,  Pa.,  espec¬ 
ially  skunk,  mink  and  muskrats  and  receive  the 
best  grading  and  highest  prices. 


OA^STERS,  OYSTERS.  From  the  pure, 

cold  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay — Right 
fresh  from  the  shell  direct  to  consumer. 
Not  the  “store  kind,”  but  big,  fat)  deli¬ 
cious  “Fellers”  —  “Real  Oysters.”  —  Say — 
Folks — they  “ARE” — great.  That’s  what 
lots  of  readers  of  the  “Old  Reliable  A.  A.” 
say  anyhow.  $2.60  gal.,  3  to'  5  gals.  $2.50 
all  prepaid.  WM.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

HOO  EGG,  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR,  heated 
by  two  oil  lamps,  $85  F.O.B.  GEO.  E.  PRICE, 
Stamford,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  Tube  Radio  Set  complete  with  LoucK 
speaker,  batteries,  tubes.  Nothing  «xtra  to  buy. 
First  $85.00  takes  it.  Satisfaction  guarantcetL 
JOHN  F.  COLEMAN.  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 

BOYS— Do  you  want  to  win  a  radio  set,  fully 
equipped  with  tubes  and  all  ready  to  tune  in? 
Write  JIM  BROWN,  %Brown  Fence  &  Wire 
Co.,  Dept.  3005,  Clevel.and,  O. 

RADIO  CATALOGUE  listing  parts  at  cost 
price.  Write  Dept.  6.  WESTINGALE  ELEC. 
TRIG  CO.,  108  W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

REAL  ESTATE 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE  in 
•central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  description, 
.price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM  AGEN¬ 
CY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Good  Maryland  Farm,  110  acres, 
price  $6,000.  J.  BARTZ.  Chestertown,  Md. 

FARM  FOR  S.ALE^137  acres,  100  cleared, 
37  wood,  good  buildings,  good  fences,  extra  good 
water,  fruit,  garage,  Vz  mile  from  school,  3  miles 
from  churches,  creamery,  station,  good  school, 
fine  sap  bush,  good  road.  JAAIES  WILBUR, 
Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

WANff'ED — To  lease  with  option  to  buy, 
a  farm  on  State  Road.  Address  HENRY 
GALLANT,  91  High  St.,  Orange,  Mas.s. 

DAIRY  FARM— 2  Miles  from  Plainfield; 

103  acres;  accredited  herd.  Home  10  rooms, 
3  baths,  every  improvement,  Gardner’s 
Cottage;  2  car  garage;  5  horse  barn;  34 
stanchion  cow  barn,  milking  and  bottle 
washing  machinery,  sterilizer,  including  25 
pure  bred  registered  cattle,  team  work 
horses,  saddle  horse,  200  laying  hens,  65 
tons  ensilage,  50  ton  hay,  250  bushels  corn^ 
3  ton  fertilizer,  $3200  worth  cut  cord  wood. 
Buyers  waiting.  F’ederal  Land  Bank  mort¬ 
gage  5%%.  At  a  sacrifice  on  account  of 
owners  illness.  Price  $39,500.  Very  easy 
terms.  J.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  240  West  Front 
St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Phone  3777. 

WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  at  Med¬ 
ford,  L.  I.,  adjacent  to  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road,  experimental  farms.  100  acres  cleared 
^nd,  has_  been  under  cultivation  for  5  years. 
Price  $15,000  to  quick  buyer,  easy  terms. 
For  particulars  on  farms  see  Frank  U. 
Place,  Baldwin,  L.  L,  .N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Three  hundred  acre  stock 
mile  of  Otego,  two  sets  of 
buildings  adapted  to  operate  as  one  or  two 
farms.  Eleven  room  hou.se  with  bath,  furn- 
acO’  laundrj^  hot  and  cold  running  water; 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  timber  and  one 
hunqxed  and  fifty  acres  of  river  fl.at,  two 
orchards,  sugar  bush,  excellent  market.  A 
Address  GEORGE  A. 
lAYNE,  60  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS — NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  Irish  Cobbler  and  Carman  No.  J 
seea  potatoe.s.  Grown  on  our  own  farm  Write 
^  A.  BAKER  &  SONS.  Fairport,  N.  Y 

$1.50.  50,  I.-ibeled.  All  different  varieties, 
rerennial  phlox.  mixed,  15,  $1*  50 

Jj^C^AHOE  dahlia  garden.  Denton, 


FREE— NEW  RED  RASPBERRY,  Tip  Grow- 
hardy.  Send  for  literature.  Stravf- 
bernes.  $3.00  per  1,000.  All  small  fruit  plants. 

nT  a’?--,  IIELLENGA’S  NURSERY.  Three 
Uaks,  Mich- 

northin'  ^■0\VN=Hlir' selected  seed 
IwtatoeS’  Mountains,  Russets,  Cobblers,  Rose 
licbrons.  Triumphs  and  others.  Awarded  grand 
prize  and  Gold  Medal  World’s  Fair  1915;  six 
firsts  State  Fair  1924.  ROY  HASTINGS.  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEEE)  POTATOES,  direct  from 
growers  to  users.  Write  for  prices  delivered  your 

SEED  POTATO  AS- 
SOCIATIQN,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. _ 

7  FOR  SALE— True  Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage 

Seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense.  Denmark. 
$2  per  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD.  Route  3, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN  HAPPY:  Kirchhoff 
introduces-  “The  King  of  Outdoor  Flowers’’,  by 
offering  thirty  meritorious  Gladioli,  for  One  Dol¬ 
lar  post  paid.  Our  assortment  is  made  up  of  the 
following,  ten  select  varieties.  Mrs.  Norton,  ap¬ 
ple  blossom  pink,  America  shell  pink,  Panama 
flesh  pink,  Mrs.  Pendleton  blush  pink,  Chris  ma¬ 
roon,  Prince  of  Wales  salmon,  Schwaben  yellow, 
Mrs.  Fryer  red,  peace  white,  Halley  salmon, 
Three  collections  for  $2.75  or  Six  for  $5.00.  VV. 
E.  KTRCHHOFF,  Jr.,  Drawer  C,  Wilson,  N. 


FOR  SALE — McDonald  Blackberry  plants,  $2C 

per  1,000.  L.  M.  CAHALL,  Bridgeville,  Dela 
ware. 


TEN  BAGS  of  International  Multiple- 

Strength  8-16-8  contain  as  much  plant  food  a* 
twenty  bags  4-8-4.  Write  us  for  our  booklet. 
INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORP.» 
Dept.  A,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  shelter  and  beautifj 

your  home  with  evergreens.  Our  big  catalogui 
free.  MARL  B’ERRIS  NURSERY,  785  Bridg< 
St.,  Hampton,  Iowa. 

“certified  seed.  Wells  Red  Kidney  "aiS 

Mich  Robust  Pea  Beans.  Disease  resistant  anc 
most  prolific  strains.  Supply  of  Red  Kidney  lim- 
ited.  Small  orders  accepted.  H.  D.  HUMPH¬ 
REY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


Additional  Classified  Ads  on  Page  221 
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,  Qui  cMu  Adjusted^ 

Down  after  30  Days’ 
Tr^;  Balance  Ea^ 
Monthly  Payments 

T»  prove  ray  claim  that  W#ar-IMore  fa  tb« 
■troniceBt  liaroesB  made,  let  me  nend  yoa  | 
mnr  style  you  select  for  30  days'  frad  ~ 
■arvlceon  your  ownteam.  Teet  Itin  every 
way.  I  take  your  word  for  it  If  sot  then 
«onv!nced.  Simply  returpltatmy expense. 

Write  today  for  biff,  free  book.  wlUi  now 
reduced  prices.  See  how  I’re  done  away 
with  rubDluff  and  see-sawinff  between 
leather  and  metal.  Doubled  wear  right 
harel  Learn  bow  shcrt-enubbinff  of 
leather  under  buckle  edffe  or  around  nar¬ 
row  metal  units  coats  you  money  In  break¬ 
downs  and  repelrs.  See  bow  1  overcome 
this- how  I  learned  this  priceless  liar* 
fiess  secret  from  a  pall  handle.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  owe  It  to  your  pocketbook  to  In- 
westiffate.  at  once,  this  marv  elone  odvanca 
b)  harness-makinff  and  harness  value. 

JOHN  C.  NICHOLS,  PrP5. 

3  8  4S  Erie  Ave.,  Sheboygan. Wis« 

John  C.  Nichols  Co^  Also  Origin' 
ators  and  Ifakers  of  FitZall  Collars 


See  strap  above—howoil 
was  sQoaeaed  oat,  ilbera 
packed  and  atrapcracked 
till  ready  to  break  In 
two.  Like  carryiDff  pail 
wftb  wire  ftandle.  None  of  this  In  wear- 
More  HameasI  Patented  protection 
buckles  let  teatber  pull  aarafnat  big, 
broad  eurfade,  just  aawell  protcctedas 
your  hand  around  the  larce,  comfort¬ 
able  wooden  baodle  on  a  poij  balU 


WEARfNORE 


96  Pages  of  Horse-Help 

TB*  yon  have  one  horae  ot  twenty  yoa  Med  this 
X  FREE  Save-The-Horae  Book — makesiteasy  to 
locate  every  cause  of  lameness  imd  treakit.  One 
of  the  most  ascfol  and  valnable  books  ever 
written  for  horse  owners— and  it  doesn’t  cost 
yoa  a  cent. 

SAVE-The-HORSE 

hsa  been  cuTing'  horaw  for  SI  years — when  every* 
thing  else  failed*  Over4(16,O0Osati8fied  users  know 
its  value.  ^)d  wittt  siflrncd  MONEY-BACK  Guar¬ 
antee  to  cure— SPAVIN,  Ringbone  (except  low), 
Thoropin,  or — Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Tendon  disease.  Cores  while  horse  works.  Send 
for  your  copy  of  the  Book,  sample  Guarantee  and 
veterinary  advice  you  can  depend  upon.  ALL 
FREE— no  obligation. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
S42  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

At  Drugffifits  and  Dealera  with 
Sigo«4  Guarantee  or  gent  prepaid 


freight  prepaid 

Good  News!  Peerless  prices  still 
lower.  Peerless  quality  higher  than 
ever  —  and  we  pay  freight  any 
wliere  on  Pence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  „ 
Ivoofing  and  Paints!  Write  now  for 
new  FREE  104-page  CATALOG  to  ^ 
peerless  wire  &  FENCE  CO. 
Oept.  8003  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Service  Department 

When  The  State  Can  Take  Property 

I  am  yrriting  for  some  advice  from  you  ^j-s  Co-Operative  Association,  Syracuse, 

and  hope  that  j  ou  can  tell  us  what  can  be  ,  ,  ,  Rnhertson  reolied  as 

done  in  tills  case.  Some  men  are  survey-  and  All.  ivoDcrtsoil  repiiea 

ors  for  a  new  road.  We  do  not  know  who  follows: 

is  doing*  it,  hut  heai-d  it  was  the  State— n<m  “Except  RvS  one  finds  adveitisc- 

ments  in  the  agricultural  papers,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  mill  that  makes  a 
business  of  receiving  small  clips  of 
wool  to  be  manufactured  into  a  pro¬ 
duct  for  the  individual.  Years  ago 
this  custom  was  quite  common,  but 
owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  might  be  obtained  in  this 
way,  I  judge  the  practice  has  been 
largely  discontinued. 

“Occasionally  a  small  mill  adver¬ 
tises  that  it  will  receive  wool  and  will 
return  to  the  shipper  a  certain  quant¬ 
ity  of  manufactured  woolen  goods.  I 
do  not  know  that  they  guarantee  that 
the  woolen  goods  will  be  made  from 
the  wool  consigned  by  the  shipper. 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wool  would  understand  that 
these  small  consignments  cannot  be 
spun  and  woven  into  cloth  with  any 
degree  of  economy.” 
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Postpaid! 

You  will  save  a  lot 
of  money  if  you  get  ^ 
my  New  Catalog  on  Fence, 

Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,' 
Roofing  and  Paint  before  you  buy. 

1  want  you  to  see 

My  New  Cut  Prices 

— see  how  much  money  you  save.'9i^|^ 
Over  850,000  farmers  saved  nearly  one-  ’’  * 

third  last  year — I’m  offering  bigger 
bargains  this  season.  I  pay  the  freight, 
too.  Get  this  new  Bargain  Book  NOW.  j 

THE  BROWN  FENCr&  WIRECO. 

Dept3006ClevaIand,  Ohio 


'  It  im  Your  Gaarantme  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
^  With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  i.arrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any- running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  sure  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.y 


PATENTS 


A  Sound  Investment 


what  we  w’ant  to  know  is  can  they  go 
through  any  one’s  property 
cut  down  trees  and  tell  folks  that 
they  will  have  to  move  buildings 

without  seeing  the  owners  of  tlie  land,  and 
say  that  they  will  pay  Just  what  they  want 
to  and  cut  the  land  in  three  corner  lots? 

This  is  what  seems  to  be  going  on  here. 

Some  of  the  farms  will  be  cut  into,  an¬ 
other  will  be  all  three  corner  lots.  Who 
w’ants  three  cornered  lots  to  ^^'^d  “ 

will  cut.  OUT  land  so  abput  fii^en 
■will  be  dead  loss  to  us  and  make  flatiron 
shapes  out  of  our  farm.  They  count  on 
going  right  through  all  of  our  second 
growth  that  we  were  taking  care  of.  fh 
State  tells  us  to  plant  more  trees.  Why 
do  they  want  to  cut  a  lot  down  when  Uiey 
can  find  places  better  and  will  not  have  to 
ent  loy  down.  About  a  mile  further  up 
the  people  would  be  glad  because  tje  Ian  ^ 

is  so  poor  in  some  parts  that  It  is  n 

used;  it  just  lies  there.  But  thiougn  lii  =. 
part  every  farm  is  in  use  now.— B.  A., 

New  York. 

Replying  to  your  recent  letter  con¬ 
cerning  the  construction  of  a  road¬ 
way  through  your  land,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  the  State  has  that  right  provided  it 

follows  the  proper  legal  procedure.  ^ 

ITnder  the  ooAver  of  eminent  domain,  Financial  Department:  Will  you  kmffly 
Under  tne  PO^'^r  u  .  ^  subscriber  since  1873?  I  have  22 

the  State  can  take  private  la  shares  of  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
public  use.  ,  ,  graph  ($134)  I  wish  to  invest  in  Penn- 

giirVi  takino-  however,  must  be  by  con-  sylvania  securities  on  account  of  inherit- 
bUcn^taKuic,  .  v,.-niio-hf  hv  the  ance  taxes.  I  can  change  into  Jones  and 
denmatloa  proceedings  broUoht  by  t  prefen-ed  and  get  about  27  shares. 

State  in  the  proper  Court.,  if  such  pro-  preferred  stock  (7%)  which  will  ^ve_n^ 
reedines  have  not  been  instituted,  you  are  almost  as  much  income.  Do  you  thhik  it.  is 
ceeamgs^iiavv  trecna=:s  uoon  vour  advisable  to  own  44  shares  of  Jones  and 

entitled  to  prevent  any  trespass  upon  y  Laughlin  stock  (having  $25,000  in  sound 
land,  even  though  the  trespasser  is  a  ggcui-it-ies)  or  is  this  too  much  of  one  kind 
official  Wlien  such  proceedings  are  to  hold?  I  am  about  70  years  old  and  am 
btate  omc  .  looking  to  safety  first.  Could  you  suggest 

brought,  the  court  h  P  .  .  other  securities?  What  do  you  think  of 

must  pay,  and  until  that  price  is  yam  pennsvlvania  Railroad  and  Baltimore  & 
tlie  land  remains  yours.  Our  suggestion  Ohio  Common— J.  M.  C.,  Pennsylbania.^ 
is  that  several  of  the  land  owners  com-  Jones  &  Laughlin  preferred  is  a  high 
bine  and  employ  a  local  attorney  to  protect  grade  investment.  The  only  objection 
their  interests.  '  to  your  adding  to  your  holdings  woult 

— - ■  be  that  it  would  make  too  large  a  pro 

Qoloe  "Rnt  Wnt  'DpllVPriGS  portion  of  your  capital  in  one  stock. 
Sales  But  JNOt  Deliveries  consider  Philadelphia 

I  wish  to  ask  you  if  the  Associated  Auto-  Electric  preferred?  This  is  a  sound  in 

?o?“ltr?rtr"Readffir'pa?’is'liS^^^  vestment  and  as  we  understand  it  tax 
humbugs.  ’They  have  sent  me  a  sign  to  exempt  in  Pennsylv^ama.  Pennsylvania 

put  up  but  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  up  un-  Railroad  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  com- 
less  they  are  all  right.  I  had  intended  put-  ,  i  ... 

ting  a  $25  adverti.sement  in  the  Blue  Book,  mon  both  have  investment  merit  but  also 

but  the  agent  said  that  subscribing  only  carry  a  certain  business  risk  which  wc 
$15  to  the  Associated  Automobile  Own-  .  r  ,  ru..  aoenme 

ers’  Association  sign  would  bring  us  more  do  not  feel  like  advising  you  to  assu 

tourists.  I  will  say  that  I  thoroughly  en-  - ^ - - 

joyed  the  tourist  business  last  summ^  and  -n  n 

am  preparing  to  make  a  business  of  it  this  ElllOrClIl^  x  rOxUDltlOH 

summer. — Mrs.  W.  E.  S.,  New  York. 

I  am  an  old  reader  of  the  American  Agri- 

Upon  receiving  this  Inquiry,  we  wrote  culturist,  but  have  never  asked  aipr  ques- 

fn  the  ■Rpadino-  Chamber  of  Commerce  tions  before.  Does  a  man  have  the  right 
^  fveaUing  '-namoer  oi  L.^merce,  several  barrels  of  cider  in  his  cel- 

Reading.  Pa.,  where  the  Associated  Auto-  others  to  drink?  It  seems 

mobile  Owners’  Association  has  its  head-  a  pity  when  they  are  stopping  the  sale 

quarters,  and  received  the  following  reply  of  liquor  tliey  will 

f  .  makes  many  sad  homes.  \v  liat  could  oe 

iron.  them.  about  it?  So  many  different  oner 

We  have  had  complaints  about  the  -wiii  be  glad  to  read  the  answer. — Mrs.  C 
lack  of  service  of  the  A.  A.  O.  A.  and  A.,  New  York, 
some  of  our  letters  gave  us  the  thought  Under  the  recent  decision  of  the  Federa 
that  it  was  an  organization  selling  serv*-  Maryland,  in  which  Representa- 

ice  which  was  frequently  not  delivered,  uill  was  involved,  a  man  is  entitled 
For  a  long  time  it  seemed  to  be  a  one  Intoxicating  beverages  in  his  home 

man  concern  and  neither  the  local 

Automobile  Club  of  over  4,000  mem-  transported  from 

bers  nor  our  organization  are  im-  .1  1 

pressed  with  the  value  of  this  associa-  ’  to 

it  be  sold.  Hence,  there  is  no  vyay  to 

This  should  be  about  all  that  is  neces-  keeping  of  barrels  of  cider  In 

sary  to  convince  anyone  that  $15  or  any  cellar  on  ones  home 

other  amount  with  this  association  would 


Booklet  fre*.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
644  G  Street.  Washington,  c  c 


be  an  unwise  investment. 


Exchanging  Wool  For  Woolen 
Goods 

<<TN  THE  good  old  days”  our  grand- 

1  fathers  used  to  grow  the  wool  which 
grandmother  and  her  daughters  later 
wove  into  homespun  for  the  family’s 
use.  Then  with  the  beginning  of  the 
small  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
grandfather  used  to  take  his  vv’ool  to  a 
small,  nearby  mill  and  had  it  made  info 
clothes  for  himself  and  his  family  or  ex¬ 
changed  it  for  clothes  vvdilch  the  manu¬ 
facturer  had  in  stock. 

Occasionally  the  Service  Bureau  re¬ 
ceives  an  inquiry  from  some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  wanting  to  know  if  it  is  still  pos¬ 
sible  to  exchange  wool  for  manufactur- 


Where  We  Were  Able  To  Help 

The  follovvung  are  the  kind  of  letters 
th(it  we  naturally  like  to  get  and  that 
come  in  every  mail: 

“On  January  6th  we  received  a 
money  order  from  the  Anchor  Spec¬ 
ialties  Company  for  the  balance  due 
us.  We  thank  yxm  very  much  for 
your  trouble. 

“We  have  taken  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  for  five  years  and  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  farm  papers  of  the 
day.’? — E.  C.  M.,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Here  is  another: 

“In  regard  to  the  trouble  with  the 
Eureka  Stove  Company,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  prompt  and  help¬ 
ful  service.  Last  Friday  we  got  the 
shipping  bill,  and  Saturday  the  reser¬ 
voir  came.  I  truly  appreciate  the 
trouble  you  took.” — J.  W.  N.,  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  human  enough  to  like  the  ap¬ 


ed  woolen  goods.  In  order  to  get  the 
information  to  answer  an  inquiry  of  this  predation,  but  better  than  this  we  like 
kind  we  wrote  F.  E.  Robertson,  Mana-  the  feeling  that  we  caii  be  of  some  real 
ger  of  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Grow-  help  to  farm  people. 


Buy  NOW— Direct  From  Factory-" 
Our  Famous  Model  H.  U« 

1250  Watt  Capacity 

LALLEY-UGHT 
and  POWER  PLANT 

A  complete  gasoline  engine,  generator,' 
switchboard  and  WILLARD  battery 
unit.  Proved  by  15  years]  service. 
Formerly  sold  for  $625 — now,  if  you  act 
promptly,  direct  from  the  factory  for 
only  $345.  Easy  to  i  nstall.  Approved 
by  N  ational  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
This  big  1250  watt  Lalley  for  only  $345 
— smaller  Lalley  plants  at  much  lower 
prices. 

Write  for  free  literature  on  this  and 
prices  on  smaller  plants.  ACT  AT 
ONCE  as  price  advance  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  any  day. 


LALLEY  LIGHT  CORP. 
1732  Rivard  Street 
Detroit,  Mich> 


Ample  electric  light  and  power  for  Farms,  Country 
Homes,  Cottages,  Camps,  Yachts,  etc. 


There's  No 
Better  Paint 

Than  This  at  Any  Price! 

GUARANTEED  HOUSE  PAINT 

These  paint  products  will  come  up  to  your  highest  ex- 
pectetions  in  spreading  and  wearing  Qualities,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  fastness  of  color. 

1  Gallon  Cans.  .$2.10  25  Gallon  H  Barrels.  .$2.00 

6  Gallon  Kits...  2.08  50  Gallon  Barrels - 1-95 


SPECBAL! 


S  Gallon  Kit  of 
Harris  Guaranteed  _  House 
paint,  including  high  grade  4’  paint  brush 
bristles  set  in  rubber  compute . . 


BARN  OR  GARAGE  PAINT 

HB-25.  Guaranteed  Barn  or  Garage  4U 

paint  In  red,  yellow  or  maroon,  per  ^  B  __ 
gallon .  "Mi 

I  HB-30  5 gallon  kit  of  Harris 
twI/Afca  Guaranteed  Garage  or  Bam 
Paint  and  one  high  grade  4'  paintbrush 
bristles  set  in  rubber  complete . 58.00 


HIGH  GRADE  VARNISHES! 

HB-35.  Wc.aring  floor  varnish  per  gallon . 

HB-40.  Inside  spar  varnish  per  gallon . $3.00 

HB-45.  Outside  spar  varnish  per  gallon . $3.25 

pDppi  Ask  for  your  copy  of  our  Paint  Color 
^  **"~*~’*  Guide  Card,  showing  actual  colors  of 
outside  and  inside  paints,  stains.  No,  HB-SOS 
Dept.  HB-  SOB  _ '  , 


"Hahris  Bothers  Co. 

th  aiMi  Iron.  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WITTE  I^EE  Sow 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  FAST — one  man  don 
the  work  of  10 — saws  10  to  25  cords  a  day.  Makes  ties. 
A  one-man  outfit.  Easy  to  run  and  trouble-proof.  ’I’hous- 
ands  la  use.  Powerful  engine  runs  all  other  farm  ■*- 

ehlnery.  Dees  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  DltUUatt  or  Gae. 

Easv  * 

^  .  few  dollars 

Payments  d  0  w  n  and 

take  a  year  for  balance  of  low  , 
price.  Make  your  own  terms. 

F  R  F  P  name  for 

I  II  C  C  f„)i  details,  pictures 
and  low  prices.  .No  obligation 
by  writing.  WITTE  ENGINE  WOBKS 
680 1  MHtte  Bnlldlng.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
6801  EntDlre  Bnildlna*  PMtsburflh.  Pa. 


Get  pur  Factory 
Prices  on  Lumber 
and  Miilwdrk, 
(  ^  Ito  y 

Plunibin^oKxHeatins 

Ask  for  Catalog.66A75 


i 


KblFETlME 


Here  i3  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  rc- 
eista  rust  and  insures  you  against  fire  and 
lightning. 

ARMCO  iron  ROOFING 

It  ■will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated  • 
catal^  slio^wing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

Amwican  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  24  Middletown,  0.  '' 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


q4  fact  which  links  a  familiar  farm  sight 
with  this  great  American  aviation  achievement 


The  men  who  planned  the  record- 
breaking  World-Flight  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  aviators  knew  the  importance  of  cor¬ 
rect  lubrication. 

With  danger  lurking  in  every  mile,  with 
new  obstacles  to  be  overcome  daily,  with  un¬ 
expected  conditions  developing  hourly,  the 
first  and  foremost  requirement  was  depend¬ 
ability. 

*  Only  with  correct  lubrication  could  smooth, 
f  powerful,  safe  operation  be  assured. 

Every  farmer  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Army  engineers  who  selected  the 
oil  to  meet  this  supreme  test,  selected  the 
very  oil  which  today  lubricates  thousands  of 
farm  tractors.  They  specified  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloil  “B”,  the  identical  oil  which  so  many 
farmers  use  daily  to  assure  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  operation  of  their  tractors. 

During  the  warm  weather  months  when 
your  tractor  must  work 
without  interruption, 
this  same  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloil  “B”  gives  most 
economical  lubrication 
to  the  Avery,  the  Holt, 
the  Oil  Pull  and  many 
other  makes  of  trac- 


Mobiloil 


tors,  while  Mobiloil  “BB”,  which  is  an  oil 
of  exactly  the  same  high  quality  and  char¬ 
acter,  but  a  little  lighter  in  body,  means  prof¬ 
itable  operation  to  the  Fordson,  the  Cletrac, 
the  Wallis  and  others. 

>1:  3ic  4c 

Airplane  engines  and  tractor  engines  work 
constantly  under  full  capacity.  They  per¬ 
form  heavy-duty,  heat-developing  service, 
and  the  use  of  unsuitable  oil  is  sure  to  result 
in  premature  breakdowns  and  wasteful  fuel 
and  oil  consumption. 

To  use  the  grade  of  Mobiloil  recommended, 
for  your  tractor,  your  car  or  your  truck,  is  to 
secure  the  same  dependability  of  engine  per¬ 
formance  that  was  demanded  in  the  history¬ 
making  feats  of  the  United  States  Army- 
Fliers. 

Near  your  farm  there  is  a  dealer  who  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  exactly  which  grades  of  Mo¬ 
biloil  are  best  suited  to 
your  work.  On  his  walls, 
he  has  the  Gargoyle  Mo- , 
biloil  Chart  of  Recom¬ 
mendations  which  speci¬ 
fies  the  correct  grade  of 
Mobiloil  for  every  make 
and  model  of  motor. 


Make  the  chart  your  guid^  j 


Let  World-Flight  dependability 


help  you  build  farm  profits 


Domestic  'Branchest 


New  York 
{Main  Offteti) 
Albany 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Des  Moines 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Milwaukes 
Minneapolifl 
New  Haven 
Oklahoma  City 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 
Rochester 
Springfield,  MaMi 
St.  Louis 


i 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


MARCH  7,  1925 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 
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American  Agriculturkt,  Iffarch  T,  1925 


The  highest  grade  obtainable  and  that  quality  only,  at  the  lowest  possible 
jwices  is  our  business  maxim,  not  only  for  1925,  but  it  has  been  our  maxim  for 
over  a  third  of  a  century,  during  which  time  from  small  beginnings.  Dibble’s 
Farm  Seed  Business  has  built  up  the  largest  strictly  Farm  Seed  Trade  in 
America.  Quality,  Fair  Dealing,  just  and  reasonable  prices  have  made  our 


business  what  it  is  and  we  thank  our  thousands  of  customers  for  their  liberal, 
generous  and  continued  support  from  3'^car  to  3'ear. 

We  are  Seedgrowers,  over  a  thousand  acres  in  our  own  Seen  Farms,  owning 
warehouses,  elevators  and  seedhouses  with  a  capacity  of  over 


1 00,000 

located  on  three  private  switches  connected  with  two  trunk  line  railroads.  We 
operate  our  own  Seed  Testing  Laboratory  where  we  test  our  Farm  Seeds  and 
every  bag  has  a  tag  showing  purity  and  germination. 

Dibble’s  famous  mone3"-back-if-3'ou-want-it  guarantee  subject  to  any  test 
you  choose  to  make  within  ten  days  after  the  seeds  reach  you  is  as  fair  and 
square  as  we  know  how  to  make  it. 

We  grow  and  handle  a  comprehensive  line  of  Farm  Seeds,  in  fact  “every¬ 
thing  for  the  farm,”  but  the  following  are  our  leaders. 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed,  99.50%  pure  or  better, 
the  Cream  of  the  Crop. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy- Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  20%  Alsflce,  less  than 
X%  weed  seeds.  The  Bargain  of  the  Grass  Seed  Trade  at  $5.00  per  BusheL 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats,  Heavyweight,  the  heaviest  and  most  productive  Amer¬ 
ican  Oat,  weighing  42-45  pounds  and  3ueldlng  for  our  customers  from  80  to  117 
bushels  per  acre  on  a  score  of  farms. 

Twentieth  Century,  Early,  34-38  pound  grain  and  enormously  productive 
at  $1.00  per  Bushel  in  quantities. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Barley,  Oderbrucker  and  Canadian  Six  Row'cd.  None  better. 


BUSHELS 


Dibble’s  Spring  Wheat,  Marquis  T3pe,  best  for  the  East. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  Mammoth  Yellow'  Flint,  Improved  Learning,  Mam¬ 
moth  White  Dent,  Drought  Proof,  Big  Red  Dent,  Early  Yellow  Dent  and 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Average  germination,  all  lots  tested  to  date,  above 
90%.  Demand  tested  corn  this  year  of  all  3'ears. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes.  The  best  11  varieties,  earl3q  intermediate  and  late, 
including  Dibble’s  Russet,  the  best  all  round  potato  now  in  cultivation  on 
American  soil,  in  any  quantity,  from  barrels  to  car  loads.  Seed  Potatoes  are 
comparatively  cheap  this  3'ear  and  we  are  able  to  quote  a  nmnber  of  our  best 
varieties  as  low  as  $2.50  per  Barrel  Sack,  as  long  as  our  present  stock  lasts. 


To  tliose  who  have  never  used  Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds,  we  sa3' — "Let’s  get 
acquainted.”  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  3'ou  by  early 
mail.  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed  Book  of  the  year. 
Samples  for  testing  if  vmu  ask  for  tb.em,  and  Dibble’s  Special  Price  List 


quoting  Freight  Prepaid  prices. 

this  ad.  Write  3  our  postal  now. 


Thousands  should  answ’er 


Yours  for  the  best  seeds  that  grow,  at  live  and  let  live  prices. 


Address  Edward  F.  Dibble 

Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS 
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The  Cultivated  Blueberry 

How  to  Grow  Them  in  Every  Garden 


Editor’s  Note — A  few  days  ago  we  were 
visiting  wnth  a  man  who  spent  several  zveeks 
last  fall  on  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  zinlds  of 
Northern  Canada,  and  the  outstanding  thing  he 
remembered  from  his  vacation  zvas  not  the  deer 
that  he  killed  or  the  bears  and  the  other  game 
that  he  sazv,  but  zvas  instead  the  literally  hundreds 
of  acres  covered  zvith  a  great  mass  of  zvild  blue- 
berries  just  ripe  to  be  harvested.  He  said  it  was 
one  of  the  most  zvonderful  sights  that  he  had  ever 
seen  in  any  country.  Acre  after  acre  of  bushes 
zvere  loaded  until  they  dropped  over  zvith  the  lus¬ 
cious  fruit,  almost  as  large  os  the  end  of  your 
finger,  all  going  to  zvaste  except  for  the  compar¬ 
atively  fczv  that  zvere  gathered  by  the  birds  and 
bears.  During  the  fall  the  bears  get  into  these 
great  patches  of  blueberries,  and 
zvith  one  sweep  of  their  pazv,  gather 
a  great  mouthful  of  the  fruit,  zvhich 
makes  a  large  part  of  their  diet  for 
several  zveeks. 

There  is  no  finer  fruit  in  the 
world  than  the  blueberry,  or  as 
many  of  our  people  knozv  it,  the 
swamp  huckleberry ;  but  comparat¬ 
ively  fezv  folks  knozv  that  it  can  be 
made  to  grozv  easily  and  produce 
zvcll  in  the  farm  gardens.  You  zvill 
be  interested  in  the  following  article 
by  Mr.  Kelsey  on  hozv  to  cultivate  ' 
the  blueberry  both  as  a  garden  and 
a  commercial  proposition. 

The  so-called,  “cultivated” 
blueberry  is  of  course 
nothing  but  our  common 
wild  species,  as  found  in 
swampy  places  from  Maine  to 
Maryland — and  farther  west  and 
south  where  there  are  favorable 
conditions,  and  for  this  reason  no 
one  need  hesitate  in  trying  them  in 
a  small  way.  In  hundreds  of  widely 
dis-sirmlar  locations  the  new-found,  mammoth, 
named  varieties  are  growing  and  fruiting  most 
promisingly — it  is  only  as  a  commercial  crop,  that 
there  are  still  grave  doubts. 

Joseph  H.  Putnam,  a  man  of  wide  observation 
on  Hudson  Valley  and  Litchfield  County  soils,  at 
the  present  time  agricultural  agent  of  Franklin 
County. 

Massachusetts,  states : 

“We  have  not  yet  had  sufficeint  experience  with 
the  cultivated  blueberry  to  be  able  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  its  commercial  value.  As  I  saw 
them  growing  on  Miss  White’s  place  at  Whites- 
bog,  N.  J.,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  would  be 
very  successful  commercially,  good  for  from 
$500  to  $1000  per  acre,  annual  crop. 

“We  have  them  planted  in  about  every  con¬ 
ceivable  situation  in  this  county,  from  the  sour 
hills  of  Wendell  to  the  Connecticut  River  Valley, 
and  have  had  no  difficulty  at  all  in  transplanting 
them,  as  nearly  every  plant  has  lived  and  grown. 
Some  of  these  are  growing  in  blueberry  pastures 
set  in  the  sod;  others  in  cultivated  land  of  the 
same  type  as  the  native  blueberry;  others  on 
garden  land  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley;  and 
so  far,  reports  are  unusually  unanimously  favor¬ 
able. 

“The  fruit  as  it  has  grown  here  on  budded 
bushes  in  Wendell  and  on  cutting  plants  in  my 
own  g;arden  has  been  fully  up  to  the  size  thart 
they  have  reported.” 

My  Own  Experienc* 

I  have,  personally,  faith  in  the  ultimate  cora- 


By  DAVID  STONE  KELSEY 

mercial  success  of  this  splendid  berry  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  even  though  my  own  experiments,  which 
began  on  my  father’s  farm  in  i88i  (central  Con¬ 
necticut)  were  for  years  in  many  ways  disheart¬ 
ening.  From  the  original  “high  bush”  blueberry 
(which  I  had  selected  for  experiment  after  many 
weary  leagues  of  tramping)  I  at  one  picking  gath¬ 
ered  seven  and  one-haTf  quarts  of  practically  all 
half-inch  fruit,  very  light  blue,  firm  and  of  splen¬ 
did  quality.  But  in  spite  of  propagating  experi¬ 
ments  that  were  at  first  favorable,  we  finally  lost 
the  whole  lot  (1896)  in  connection  with  an  or¬ 
chard  we  then  owned  in  Saratoga  County,  New 
York.  The  soil  was  probably  too  good  for  them. 


'f' , 


Copyright,  192S,  by  Joseph  J.  White,  Ine, 

Capping  and  packing  the  fifty  cent  quart  baskets  of  half  inch  fruit  in  a 
commercial  plantation.  New  Lisbon,  New  Jersey. 


Blueberry  A  Garden  Success 

Probably  the  oldest  established  planting  of  cul¬ 
tivated  blueberries,  outside  those  at  Whitesbog, 
is  at' the  Cranberry  Experiment  Station  at  East 
Wareham,  Massachusetts,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  H.  J.  Franklin.  Dr.  Frankliif  asserts  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  cultivated  blueberry  is  boimd  to  be  a 
garden  if  not  a  commercial  success,  provided  only 
that  the  necessary  peaty  or  acid  soil  can  be  found, 
or  obtained  "by  transportation. 

As  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  successful 
transplanting,  and  no  very  serious  one  to  the  skill¬ 
ful  gardener  in  propagating  the  plant  by  cuttings, 
it  leaves  the  question  solely  one  of  a  favorable 
choice  of  soils  and  of  the  considerable  investment 
demanded. 

Get  Bulletin  974 

The  first  determined  and  successful  effort  to 
cultivate  the  “swamp  huckleberry”  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Dr.  Frederick  V.  Coville,  chief  botanist 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1907, 
and  the  first  bulletin  upon  this  industry  was  is¬ 
sued  in  1910,  followed  by  a  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive  one  in  1921  (No.  974). 

How  To  Set  the  Plants 

The  plants  may  be  set  out  either  in  early  fall 
or  early  spring,  although  it  is  not  advisable  to 
ship  them  distantly  in  the  fall,  as  the  best  time 


for  fall  planting  is  late  August  to  mid-September. 
Favorably  set  at  this  time,  the  transplants  will 
throw  out  a  vigorous  white-root  growth  in  the 
new  location  before  winter  if  set,  as  they  should 
be,  in  warm,  moist  soil. 

The  planting  distance  recommended  is  eight 
feet  by  four  which  permits  one-horse  cross-culti¬ 
vation  the  first  two  years.  Mature  plants  ulti¬ 
mately  reach  a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet 
with  a  spread  of  about  equal  distance. 

Pruning  is  a  simple  matter,  the  only  imper¬ 
ative  rule  being  that,  for  the  first  two  springs 
after  setting,  all  flower  buds  should  be  rigidly 
removed — before  they  open.  As  younger 
wood  produces  the  best  fruit,  removal  of  part 
of  the  old  wood  should  be  gradually  begun 
after  four  or  five  years. 

Few  Diseases 

• 

So  far,  diseases  and  insects  are 
almost  negligible.  The  fact  that 
blueberries  do  not  require  spraying 
should  bring  a  sigh  of  relief  to  any 
planter. 

In  common  with  most  other 
fruits,  blueberries  will  not  set  a 
good  crop  unless  two  varieties  are 
planted  side  by  side,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  experiment  stations  are  now 
giving  out  reports  upon  at  least 
twelve  named  varieties,  there  is  no 
trouble  in  this  direction. 

Needs  Acid  Soil 

The  requirements  of  blueberry 
culture  are  an  a.cid  soil,  preferably 
containing  peat  or  the  muck  of 
thoroughly  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  an  abundant  supply  of 
soil  moisture,  yet  combined  with 
good  drainage.  The  plant  cannot 
abide  any  suggestion  of  free  lime, 
alkali  or  even  sweet  soil  which  re¬ 
sults,  even  on  sour  land,  from  the  free  use  of 
stable  manures  or  calcinated  fertilizers. 

The  blueberry  plantations  in  soutliern  New 
Jersey  are  located  upon  distinctively  sandy  land 
that  provides  the  necessary  moisture  content  with 
perfect  drainage.  The  blueberry  insists  that  the 
moisture  supply  be  well-balanced,  but  this  may 
of  course  be  obtained  by  artificial  drainage  in  w'et 
locations,  and  systematic  irrigation  where  opposite 
conditions  prevail. 

Fertilizers  Needed 

Nohvithstanding  their  wildness  and  preference 
for  an  acid  soil,  commercial  fertilizers  are  freely 
used,  the  rate  being  about  400  pounds  per  acre 
and  the  formula  the  same  that  is  recommended 
by  several  experiment  stations  as  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  cranberries,  namely; 

Nitrate  of  soda  . 100  lbs. 

Sulphate  of  potash  .  40  ” 

Finely  ground  high  grade  rock  phos¬ 
phate  . 260  ” 


400  lbs. 

Tills  mixture  analyzes  about  4-18-5.  Acid 
phosphate  may  be  substituted  for  the  raw  rock 
phosphate,  but  is  not  so  good.  This  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertilizer  is  made  at  the  lime  of  first 

{Continued  on  Page  244) 
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A  G-ood  Garden  is  Half  the  Living 

FARIMERS  sell  their  products  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices  and  buy  most  of  their  supplies  at 
high  retail  prices.  There  is  one  way  to  beat  at 
least  part  of  this  unfair  system,  and  that  is  to 
return  somewhat  to  the  ways  of  our  fathers  by 
making  the  farm  itself  supply  more  of  our  own 
needs.  That-  is  both  practical  and  possible.  Very 
few  of  us  realize  the  possibilities  of  keeping  down 
feed  costs  by  growing  more  clover  and  alfalfa. 
Thousands  of  farmers  buy  butter,  and  worse  still, 
oleo;  thousands  more  use  too  little  milk;  and  not 
one  of  us  in  a  hundred  knows  the  pleasure  and 
profit  that  come  from  home  grown  b^ef,  pork, 
mutton  and  veal,  all  of  which  can  be  canned  and 
kept  fresh  the  year  around.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  farm  in  the  East  that  will  not  grow 
at  least  some  kind  of  berries  and  small  fruits. 

And  it  is  possible  on  every  farm  to  have  a  good 
garden. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  estimates  that  with 
a  littie  more  planting  and  attention,  enough  can 
be  saved  on  home  grown  products  on  every  farm 
to  more  than  equal  what  is  paid  out  in  taxes.  And 
that  is  some  item  in  these  days ! 

The  saving  is  not  the  only  thing  either,  for  the 
home  grown  stuff  is  better  in  quality  than  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  bought.  We  have  heard  far¬ 
mers  say  that' they  **have  no  time  to  fool  around 
with  a  garden but'  let  us  not  forget  that  when 
we  are  “fooling  around  with  a  garden,”  we  are 
working  for  ourselves  and  that  when  we  are 
working  early  and  late  in  the  barn  or  field  our 
labor  too  often  is  not  for  ourselves  but  for  the 
middleman.  _ 

A  garden  is  necessary  in  good  times.  It  is 
especially  necessary  when  the  difference  between 
what  the  farmer  sells  and  what  he  buys  is  so 
great  as  it  is  now. 


New  Knowledge  for  New  Problems 

The  Indians  claimed  that  the  ’white  men 
brought  the  weeds,  and  they  were  right. 
Moreover,  not  a  year  goes  by  that  there  are  not 
several  new  weeds  added  to  the  long  list  which 
farmers  have  to  fight.  The  same  is  true  of  .  in¬ 
sect  enemies.  Older  farmers  can  remember 
when  there  were  few  or  no  potato  bugs ;  San  Jose 
scale  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin;  and  the 
corn  borer  and  other  dangerous  pests  have  only 
been  in  America  for  a  short  time.  When  it  comes 
to  diseases,  our  grandfathers  did  not  have  to 
worry  about  bovine  tuberculosis  and  a  dozen 
and  one  other  diseases  which  now  constantly 


threaten  ‘our  business  and  increase  our  costs  of 
production. 

All  of  this  means  that  modern  farming  has  be¬ 
come  a  vastly  complicated  business  and  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  complicated  and  difficult  every  year. 
Without  scientific  knowledge  to  combat  all  of 
these  enemies  of  agriculture,  farming  would  soon 
yield  to  the  ravages  of  disease,  insect  and  weed 
pests.  The  colleges  of  agriculture,  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  department  of  agriculture^  are 
constantly  studying  our  problems  and  devising 
new  ways  to  meet  them.  But  knowledge  is  not 
much  good  stowed  away  in  a  report  or  locked  up 
in  a  dry  bulletin.  It  must  be  gotten  to  the  busy 
men  on  the  soil  who  face  their  problems,  every 
day.  Farm  papers  are  doing  this  and  so  are  the 
farm  bureaus. 

Few  of  us  realize  what  the  Farm  Bureaus  have 
dbne  in  getting  this  practical  knowledge  to  us. 
Farm  Bureau  men  live  right  in  the  counties. 
They  know  what  YOUR  problems  are,  and  what 
knowledge  is  practical  on  YOUR  farm  and  in 
YOUR  county.  They  are  the  agents  that  bring 
to  you,  in  the  form  in  which  you  can  use  it,  all 
of  the  research  knowledge  that  the  thousands  of 
scientists  are  constantly  developing  about  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Of  course,  these  Farm  Bureau  men  are  human 
and  make  mistakes,  but  the  help  that  they  are 
rendering,  in  keeping  down  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  thereby  increasing  the  average  man’s 
chance  of  making  a  living,  is  tremendous.  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  wishes  that  every  farmer 
could  see  his  way  clear  to  join  his  county  Farm 
Bureau  and  every  woman  the  Home  Bureau,  and 
then  constantly  use  them  in  solving  the  many 
problems  that  develop  on  their  own  farm.  But 
whether  you  use  them  or  not,  they  are  right  there 
working  all  the  time  for  the  farmers’  interests. 


Too  Many  Potato  Varieties 

IN  A  recent  speech  in  Fulton  County,  New 
York,  Professor  F.  V.  Hardenburgh  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  said 
that -there  were  altogether  too  many  groups  or 
types  of  potatoes.  “There  are  in  all,”  he  said, 
“at  least  twelve  different  groups,  every  one  of 
which  is  at  present  being  grown  in  Fulton 
County.” 

He  suggested  that  no  one  thing  wmuld  help 
potato  growers  more  in  their  marketing  prob¬ 
lem  than  to  standardize  their  varieties  down 
to  not  more  than  three,  and  exclude  all  others. 
Prof.  Hardenburgh  mentioned  as  the  three 
varieties  he  would  choose  the  Irish  Cobbler, 
as  a  good  early  type,  and  the  Rural  and  Green 
Mountain,  as  late  types.  The  Green  Mountain 
is  more  susceptible  to  drought  and  disease 
than  is  the  Rural,  but  is  of  high  quality.  The 
Russett  is  the  same  as  the  Rural  except  for  the 
skin.  The  Green  Mountain  is  probably  the 
best  type  for  a  light  soil. 

Mr.  Hardenburgh  said  that  the  best  protec¬ 
tion  against  running  out  varieties  and  disease 
is  to  use  certified  seed.  Results  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  over  a  period  of  six  years  show  that  the 
certified  seed  outyielded  common  stock  by  an 
average  of  seventy-six  bushels,  or  forty-three 
Jier  cent.  / 


Go  Slowly  on  Bean  Acreage 

IT  IS  always  dangerous  to  make  suggestions  to 
farmers  as  to  what  their  acreage  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  crop  for  the  coming  season  should  be,  for 
Old  Mari  Weather  may  step  in  and  one  way  or 
another  overcome  all  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
forecast  is  made. 

But  the  knowledge  at  hand  now  indicates  that 
bean  growers  should  proceed  with  some  caution  in 
making  plans  for  the  coming  season.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  beans  in  this  country  averages  about 
fifteen  millions  bushels.  When  production  ex¬ 
ceeds  this,  growers  stand  to  lose.  If  the  Western 
states  plant  their  usual  acreage  this  year,  and  the 
other  bean  growing  states  plant  the  same  acreage 
.that  they  did  in  1924,  we  would  produce,  with  an 
average  yield,  two  million  bushels  more  than  this 
country  would  consume.  Therefore,  it  would 
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seem  that  the  present  bean  prices  should  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  making  plans,  for  it 
is  very  likely  that  farmers  will  be  better  off  if 
they  reduce  their  acreage  instead  of  increasing  it. 


WTiat  About  the  Barge  Canal? 

IN  Governor  Smith’s  message  to  the  New  York 
State  legislature  early  in  January,  re  called 
attention  to  the^fact  that  the  state’s  barge  canal 
is  a  white  elephant,  that  it  carries  far  less  frei;i;ht 
than  did  the  old  Erie  Canal,  and  that  it  is  yearly* 
costing  many  times  what  the  Erie  Canal  did  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  The  Governor  sug¬ 
gested  that* a  temporary  commission  be  appointed 
to  make  a  study  of  the  canal  to  determine  what, 
if  anything,  could  be  done  to  stop  the  steady  out¬ 
go  of  the  State  money  for  maintaining  tliis  nearly 
worthless  big  ditch. 

Legislative  leaders  have  also  shown  that  they 
are  alive  to  the  situation  by  introducing  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  fo"  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  thirteen  members  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  administration  and  operation  of  the  Barge 
Canal.  The  whole  thought  is  to  determine  what 
can  be  done  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  canal. 
We  know  that  every  farmer  will  be  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea  that  it  is  high  time  steps 
were  taken  to  put  the  Barge  Canal  on  a  paying 
basis. 


Corn  Seed  is  Scarce 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  said:  “Nothing  in  the  production 
situation  has  occurred  since  1920  of  such  signifi¬ 
cance  as  this  season’s  short  corn  crop  which  will 
have  its  effect  on  the  country’s  animal  industries 
for  two  years  and  perhaps  longer,  a  harsh  but 
powerful  reducer.  It  is  already  pressing  sharp¬ 
ly  on  hogs  for  corn  is  to  livestock  what  coal  is  to 
urban  industry.” 

Let  us  not  forget  also  that  this  applies  to  seed 
com  and  that  he  who  is  wise  will  get  his  seed  corn 
eaidy. 

Albany  News  on  Page  253 

Every  farmer  in  the  State  is  concerned  with 
the  bill  for  reducing  the  age  limit  of  boy 
drivers  from  eighteen  to  sixteen  years,  with  the 
bill  for  putting  a  tax  on  gasoline,  and  with  the 
bill  for  keeping  the  roads  open  from  snow  in  the 
winter  time.  On  page  253  there  is  a  rnost  excel¬ 
lent  report  of  the  progress  of  these  bills  in  the 
State  legislature.  Don’t  miss  reading  it. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

ONE  of  the  hopeful  things  that  has  come  out 
of  the  European  chaos  following  the  World 
War  is  the  better  feeling  which  seems  to  prevail 
between  Ireland  and  England.  There  have  been 
concessions  on  both  sides  with  the  result  that  the 
situation  now  seems  to  he  better  than  it  has  been 
before  in  many  centuries,  for  since  time  immemo¬ 
rial  there  has  been  no  love  lost  between  Irish  and 
English  people.  There  are  many  good  stories 
that  ha.ve  come  out  of  this  situation,  one  of  the 
best  of  which  was  recently  sent  me  by  an  English 
friend  who  enjoyed  the  point  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  an  Englishman. 

A  British  soldier,  who  had  been  badly  mutilated 
in  the  World  War,  having  lost  both  arms  and 
both  legs,  was  propped  up  iri  one  of  the  Hisy 
thoroughfares  in  London,  soliciting  alms.  One 
day  an  Irishman  chanced  to  come  by,  and  seeing 
the  Englishman  in  such  a  shape  stopped,  looke 
him  over,  and  then  dropped  a  shilling  in  his  pad 
and  passed  on. 

But  he  vras  soon  back,  looked  him  over  again 
and  dropped  another  shilling  in  his  pail.  As  he 
repeated  this  the  third  time,  the  Englishman  sai 
to  him: 

“How  is  this,  you  have  looked  me  over  three 
times  and  each  time  you  have  dropped  a  shilling 
in  my  pail?” 

“WELL,”  said  the  Irishman,  “I’LL  TELh 
YOU.  YOU’RE  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH' 
MAN  THAT  I  EVER  SAW  THAT’S  BEEh 
TRIMMED  TO  ME  LIKIN’!” 
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A  Good  Garden  is  Half  the  Living 

Good  Gardeners  Tell  How  They  Do  It 


PLANTING  time  in  the  spring  always 
comes  with  a  rush  and  there  is  little  time 
for  planting  and  getting  things  ready. 
During  this  month  is  the  time  to  decide 
just  what  vegetables,  and  how  much  of  each  you 
^vill  endeavor  to  grow  and  get  seed,  fertilizers, 
etc,,  on  hand.  Do  not  wait  until  a  few  days  before 
planting  time  and  rush  an  order  to  the  seed 
house  the  last  minute.  They  are  rushed  to  death. 
If  an  error  should  be  made,  you  will  be  late 
in  planting  just  what  you  wanted,  and  the  chances 
are  you  will  have  to  take  either  substitutes. 
There  are  always  hundreds  of  others  who  also 
have  been  putting  off  ordering  their  seed  supply 
until  the  last  minute,  and  although  the  seed 
houses  work  day  and  night  they  cannot  fill  orders 
fast  enough.  If  live  plants  are  ordered  in  ad¬ 
vance  they  will  be  sent  at  the  proper  time,  pro¬ 


vided  you  advise  the  nurseryman  to  do  so,  while 
if  you  wait  until  planting  time  the  supply  will 
probably  be  exhausted. 

Climate  Affects  Time  of  Planting 

Most  farmers  know  what  varieties  must  be 
planted  early,  while  the  soil  is  cool  and  moist, 
and  what  sorts  will  fail  to  germinate  if  planted 
before  the  soil  has  become  dry  and  warm.  Garden 
peas,  lettuce,  spring  turnips,  mustard,  radishes, 
may  all  be  planted  quite  early. 

Some  ffost  and  even  a  mild  freeze  does  not  in¬ 
jure  these,  especially  if  protected  by  a  thin  cover¬ 
ing  of  leaves,  or  hay.  When  the  sun  comes  out, 
they  will  grow  right  afiead  and  be  ready  for  the 
table  several  cb^s  in  advance  oi  those  later 
planted. 

Among  the  flow’ers  which  require  very  early 
planting  for  best  results  are  the  pansies,  pinks, 
sweet  williams,  and  few  others.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  usually  given  on  the  seed  package  and  r6- 
peated  in  the  seed  catalogs,  which  may  be  had  for 
the  asking.  These  books  also  give  many  useful 
hints  as  to  cultivation  and  location  best  suited  to 
best  development  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers. 
Study  the  catalogs  before  planting  time  arrives. 
The  condition  of  the  seedbed  is  of  great  impoit*-- 
ance  in  the  growing,  of  vegetables  and  flowers, 
^ost  seeds  are  so  small  that  unless  planted  in  a 
smooth,  well  pulverized  soil  they  will  not  germ- 
mate  satisfactory.  « 

Fit  the  Ground  Well 

The  land  should  be  plowed,  harrowed  and 
until  well  pulverized  to  a  depth  of  several 
mches  and  with  the  surface  as  level  as  is  practio- 
^le  and  free  from  all  obstructions  sudi  as  clods, 
etc.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  provide 
hoe,  wdl-rotted  manure  or  scrappings  from 
^mers  of  the  lot,  or  fence  comers,  to  cover  the 
seeds  such  as  beets,  lettuce,  turnips,  etc., 
*speaally  if  the  garden  aoS  hat  a  tendency  to 
as  many  soils  da 

is  well  to  study  the  character  of  the  garden 


soil  before  planting.  Some  vegetables  are  rank 
feeders  and  require  a  very  rich  soil  for  good  re¬ 
sults.  Among  these  are  cabbage,  onions,  radishes, 
turnips,  lettuce  and  few  others.  Unless  the 
soil  is  rich  the  quality  will  be  inferior  for  it  is  on 
the  quick  growth  that  the  quality  depends.  To¬ 
matoes,  beans,  peas,  beets,  also  do  best  on  fertile 
soil  but  very  good  results  may  be  had  with  these 
on  land  which  is  only  moderately  rich.  When 
planning  the  planting,  the  rank  feeders  should  be 
given  the  richest  part  of  the  garden. 

Buy  Only  the  Best  Seeds 

Buy  only  the  best  seeds.  The  difference  in 
cost  between  good  and  cheap  seeds  is  small  and 
it  never  pays  to  take  the  risk  of  a  failure- in  the 
vegetable  garden  from  using  inferior  seeds.  Order 
enough  for  successive  plantings  of  each  vegetable. 

Grow  a  variety  and  plan 
for  rotation  to  keep  up  a 
supply  throughout  the 
growing  season.  The 
season  of  most  vegetables 
may  be  extended  through 
the  entire  growing  season 
by  planting  at  intervals, 
thus  having  a  supply  of 
fresh,  tender  vegetables 
from  early  spring  until 
frost  with  plenty  to  store 
away  for  winter  use.  It 
is  always  best  to  stick  to 
tested  varieties  for  the 
main  crop.  While  some 
of  the  newer  sorts  may 
prove  a  success  one  never 
can  tell  until  they  have 
been  given  repeated 
trials. 

It  sometimes  happens 
that  climatic  or  soil  conditions  determine  success, 
or  failure,  of  some  garden  plants.  When  to  plant 
depends  on  location  and  condition  of  soil.  Here 
in  New  Jersey  we  find  it  best  to  make  the  first 
planting  of  seeds  of  early  hardy  vegetables  along 
the  middle  of  March,  provided  the  land  is  dry 
enough  to  get  the  proper  condition  for  planting. 
Earlier  planting  may  suffer  from  freezes  whidi 
may  seriously  injure  the  tender  plants,  arid  some 
seasons  we  plant  the  first  week  in  April. 

C.  A.  Umoselle,  New  Jersey. 


Why  Not  Try  Okra? 

T  seems  strange  that  okra  is  so  seldom  seen  in 
average  garden.  It  is  strictly  a  'Southern  grown 
vegetable,  but  it  will  thrive  in  any  soil  or  climate. 
I  am  sure  it  would  find  a  welcome  place  in  all 
gardens  were  its  superior  qualities  more  generally 
known.  It  will  stand  an  excessive  drought  with¬ 
out  wilting  a  leaf,  in  fact  the  hotter  the  sun  the 
faster  it  will  grow.  It  will  begin  to  bear  edible 
pods  when  less  than  a  foot  high,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  bear  until  frost  lays  it  low. 
The  pods  grow  quickly  and  should  be  cut  when 
quite  small — as  they  grow  tough  and  stringy  if 
left  on  the  plant  It  will  also  cease  bearing  if 
the  pods  are  allowed  to  ripen. 

The  okra  seems  to  be  immune  from  all  insect 
pests,  and  will  stand  neglect  better  than  any  other 
garden  plant  The  pods  should  be  boiled  in  salted 
water  about  ten  minutes,  then  fried  a  delicate 
brown.  They  have  a  delicious  flavor  and  arc 
decidedly  nourishing. 

There  is  a  Government  bulletin  issued  on  the 
culture  and  uses  of  Okra,  which  is  fully  worth 
the  trouble  of  sending  for  it. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Wilcox. 


Grow  Soma  Parsley  For  Sea,soning 

ARSLEY  seed  germinates  slowly  and  the 
seedlings  are  fine  and  this  causes  so  many  to 
faa  ia  growing  it  that  it  is  not  as  popular  as 


it  deserves.  If  we  will  use  more  care  in  planting 
we  can  have  it.  We  do  not  need  many  plants  to 
give  all  we  will  use,  and  by  giving  a  small  bed 
special  preparation  we  can  get  the  plants  estab-* 
lisbed  all  right.  It  does  not  transplant  well,  so  if 
w'e  try  to  grow  in  boxes  we  must  be  very  careful 
in  setting  it  out  later.  If  we  will  heat  some  soil 
steaming  hot  and  spread  it  on  the  surface  of  a  bed 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  it  will  have  no  weed  seeds 
coming  up  until  the  parsley  has  time  to  get  well 
started.  As  a  half  dozen  plants  will  do  very 
well  a  bed  two  foot  square  will  be  ample  and  can 
be  given  some  watering  later  to  give  better 
quality  in  dry  weather.  Make  the  soil  rich  with 
rotted  manure. — L.  H.  Cobb. 

-  '  J 

Does  It  Pay  to  Sow  Lettuce  Thickly? 

E  get  so  used  to  sowing  lettuce  seed  thickly 
in  the  row  and  then  pulling  it  or  picking 
the  leaves  we  do  not  realize  how  much  better  it  is 
if  planted  thinner  so  each  little  plant  can  have 
room  to  develop  rightly  from  the  start.  The 
leaves  are  just  as  tender  and  crisp  and  have  much 
more  substance,  and  their  greater  size  makes  for 
much  nicer  handling.  A  limited  number  of  strong 
plants  where  the  leaves  are  picked  promptly  will 
remain  productive  of  fine  quality  leaves  for  a  long 
time,  while  the  crowded  row  will  become  tough.  I 
never  have  enjoyed  picking  over  the  little  leaves 
where  it  has  been  pulled  up  from  a  thick  mass 
and  when  it  is  as  easy  to  have  the  plants  given 
plenty  of  room  to  develop  there  is  no  need  for  it. 
Give  room  and  fertilizer  and  your  lettuce  bed  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory  to  you. — R.  Rael 


Radishes  In  Succession 

ADISHES  to  be  good  need  to  be  grown 
quickly  and  used  before  they  are  very  old. 
The  small  turnip  and  French  Breakfast  types 
have  small  tops  and  mature  quickly,  though  many 
think  they  are  not  worth  the  ground  they  take, 
but  we  can  sow  the  seed  in  the  same  row  with 
the  icycle  and  pull  the  small  reds  before  the 
icycles  are  ready.  They  will  be  very  useful  grown 
thus  and  take  no  more  row  than  the  icycles  would 
alone,  and  not  check  the  icycles  in  the  least  as 
they  have  somewhat  heavier  tops  .and  claim  right 
of  way.  Radishes  should  not  be  planted  too 
thickly  anyway,  for  quality  is  sacrificed  with  the 
long  white  sorts  if  they  ai;e  crowded,  and  if  you 


And  'When  You  Plan  Your  Garden  Do  Not  Foi^ 
get  the  Pleasure  That  Comes  From  the  Flowers. 

give  tiiem  the  room  they  need  the  little  reds  will 
have  plenty  of  room  to  make  good  between  them. 
I  aim  to  have  about  an  inch  between  seeds  if  my 
soil  is  rich,  reds  and  whites  alternating. 

L.  Hillara.  _ 

A  garden  is  a  beautiful  book,  writ  by  the  fingers 
of  God ;  every  flower  and  every  leaf  is  a  letter.— 
Douglas  Jerrold. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“Success  does  not  depend  so  much  on  external 
help  as  on  self-reliance.” — Lincoln. 


Whether  in  Garden  or  Field,  Good  Seed  in  a  Good  Seed  Bed  is  More  Than 

Half  the  Battle. 


Don’t  Miss  li 
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Vegetables  for  Cash  Crops 

Maybe  Truck  Will  Add  to  Your  Income 

by  PAUL  WORK 


The  agriculture 
in  territory  near 
great  cities  tends  to  produce  the  com¬ 
modities  for  which  a  short  haul  to 
market  contributes  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage.  Thus  New  York  is  no  longer  a 
wheat  state,  but  has  become  a  great 
fluid  milk  state  and  a  great  vegetable 
state.  The  tendency  to  grow  the  per¬ 
ishables  nearby  is  strengthened  when 
soil  and  climate  also  favor. 

That  New  York  is  a  great  vegetable 
state  is  evidenced  by  the  1919  census 
figures  which  place  it  at  the  head  of  the 

list  when  potaotes  — = 

are  included  and  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  list  when 
they  are  omitted. 


Growing  Vegetables  A  Big 
Business 


on  the  SyracvTss 
market,  trucks  act, 
ually  roll  from  Erie  County  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  away,  and  if  it  is  cheap  at 
Syracuse,  buyers  take  the  surplus  to  Ah 
bany.  Thus  there  is  in  progress  a  great 
evening  up  of  supply  and  demand,  tend- 
ing  to  balance  a  glutted  market  against 
another  that  is  starved.  Moreover,  there 
is  now  free  flow  to  smaller  consuming 
centers.  A  Syracuse  concern  maintains 
a  retail  fruit  and  vegetable  store  in  Itli- 
aca  and  trucks  make  daily  trips  to  keep 
its  counters  piled  high. 

Greater  Demand  for 
Vegetables 


We  vrould  expect  '  1  '  HIS  is  the  kind  of  article  we  like 
Mpw  Vnrlr  tn  hp  a  *  to  orint  in  American  Aa-ricultur- 


Farmers  welcome 
the  opportunity  to 

New  York  to  be  a  -*■  to  print  in  American  Agricultur-  grow  cash  crops  and 
great  state  in  produc-  ist.  It  is  progressive  and  forward-  there  are  new  com- 

tion  for  local  mark-  looking,  with  every  statement  based  petitors  every  year, 

et.  It  also  ranks  on  actual  facts  and  good  common 

high  among  the  sense.  Professor  Work,  who  is  con- 

shipping  states.  Fig-  nected  with  the  Department  of  Veg- 
ures  for  1924 


Population  grows; 
the  proportion  dwell¬ 
ing  in  cities  ia 
show  etable  Gardening  at  the  New  York  peases.  Teachers, 


but  New 
stands  with 


California  and  Flor-  State  College  of  Agriculture,  is  well 
ida  far  in  the  lead,  known  to  readers  of  American  Agri- 
York  culturist. 

New  Farming  in  all  of  its  branches  is  a 
Jersey  and  Texas  in  constantly  changing  business,  espec-  tables  and  t  li  e 
the  next  group  and  ially  near  these  big  cities  here  in  the  growth  in  total  con' 
its  products  reach  East,  and  those  farmers  who  do  the  sumption  far  out 
markets  a  thousand  best  will  be  those  who  are  best  in- 
or  fifteen  hundred  formed  on  the  changes  in  the  condi- 
miles  away.  tions  in  the  market  and  who  fit  their 

Another  fact  that  business  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Association  of  Amer 
will  surprise  many  There  may  be  a  suggestion  for  a  cash  ica  is  a  booster  for 
is  the  rapidly  grow'-  crop  in  this  article  which  will  add  to  vegetable  advertis¬ 
ing  importance  of  your  income. — ^The  Editors.  ing  and  the  Nationa 

-  =  League  of  Cominis- 


lecturers,  settlement 
workers,  magaziites 
and  newspapers  a! 
preach  more  vege- 


strips  the  growth  o 
population.  The 
Vegetable  Grow'ers' 


vegetable  crops  m  '  — 

general  farm  and  dairy  counties.  Pota¬ 
toes  and  cabbage  have  long  been  prom¬ 
inent  in  these  counties,  but  Madison  has 
become  one  of  the  great  pea-shipping 
sections  and  the  land-locked  coves  of 
Delaware  are  doubling  their  cauliflower 
acreage  each  year,  and  are  looking  about 
for  new  crops  to  conquer.  Even  Jared 


sion  Merchants  plans  launching  a  tw'o  or 
three  million  dollar  campaign  to  popU' 
larize  vegetables  and  fruit  Twent)'' 
eight  thousand  cars  of  lettuce  marked  a 
disastrous  season  of  over  supply  in  192i 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  cars  rolled  in 
1924  to  much  more  even  absorption  with 
a  correspondingly  better  price  situation. 


Van  Wagenen,  dyed-in-the-w'ool  dairy-  Yet  little  is  to  be  expected  by  way  o 


man  that  he  is,  acknowledges  a  welcome 
bit  of  income  each  year  from  an  aspara¬ 
gus  patch.  ^ 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  and  th^^y 
lead  us  to  ask,  “Why  so”  and,  “What  of 
the  future?” 

The  vegetable  world  is  fast  changing. 

Its  crops  were  formerly  left  wholly  to 
the  intensive  market  gardener  very  near 
the  city.  His  short  team  haul,  his  city 
manure  supply  and  his  access  to  ready 
labor  made  him  able  to  produce  a  wide 
variety  of  crops  to  better  advantage 
than  his  more  rural  brother.  Market 
garden  lands  are  now  being  built  Into  need  launch  upon  a  new  enterprise  unles! 
city  blocks  and  the  market  garden  is  he  is  sure  his  conditions  are  right  ar,( 
replaced  by  another  type  of  vegetable  unless  he  is  prepared  to  go  the  limit  m 
production.  Even  Irondequoit,  famed  learning  and  supplying  the  needs  of  his 
through  many  states  as  one  of  America’s  crop,  and  this  at  minimum  cost.  As  East- 
three  best  garden  centers,  is  fast  pass¬ 
ing  and  there  will  never  be  another  like 
it. 


high  prices  in  the  future.  Si  cess  wil 
be  based  on  cheap  production,  not  on 
favorable  market  quotations.  This  fact 
points  the  way  to  real  prosperity  for 
those  who  are  able  to  master.  The  coiU' 
petition  of  the  high-cost  man  must  fade. 
This  will  be  increasingly  true  as  account 
ing  spreads  and  farmers  learn  to  kil 
a  krop”  as  w'ell  as  “kill  a  kow”  when 
either  fails  to  make  a  strong  case  at  the 
annual  casting  up  of  die  balance  sheet 

A  Word  of  Warning 
Herein  lies  a  word  of  w'arning.  None 


Modem  Transportation  Changes  Order 
of  Things 


man  implied  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  i* 
and  will  be  little  sympathy  for  the  crj'  o 
tlie  lame  duck  who  wails :  “I  could  make 
money  if  prices  -were  what  tliey  should  be. 
There  are  too  jnany  nimble- footed  ducb 
whose  heavy  yields  clieaply  produced  wil 


The  motor  truck  and  the  refrigerator  swell  the  supply  and  keep  prices  low  enough 
car  are  making  it  possible  for  the  farm-  move  great  quantities  mto  ^  e  c 
er  who  is  not  so  near,  but  who  can  grow  widening  chmnels  of  consumption, 
one  or  two  crops  cheaply  and  well,  to  dening  as  well  as  dairymg  is  now  a 

compete  on  favorable  terms  at  the  Wall-  ness.  -  j,. 

about  market  in  Brooklyn  or  at  the  Elk  How  to  fit  crops  to  conditions  is  « 
Street  market  in  Buffalo,  •  Ontario  problem  of  the  present,  as  well  as  o 
County  is  growing  cucumbers  and  as-  would-be  vegetable  grower.  Eac  cr 
paragus;  Wayne  has  added  carrots  to  its  must  be  studied  and  its  preference  as 
celery,  onions,  and  lettuce;  Niagara  is  soil  and  climate  must  be  learned. 
back  to  the  muskmelon  game;  all  be-  facts  must  be  matched  with  the  farmer 
cause  the  new  era  of  transportation  cn-  own  aituation.  i.  The  demand 
ables  their  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  estimated  both  as  it  is  and  as  it  is  like  t 
peculiarly  favorable  conditions  of  soil  to  be.  Lettuce  and  celery  and  cauliflm* 
and  climate,  of  cheaper  land  and  ample  have  stepped  forward  faster  than  the  morj 
space  for  manorial  as  well  as  market  staple  onions,  cabbage  and  potatoes 
crops.  Consider  also  the  season  of  maturity 

Nevertheless,  the  conditions  are  not  relation  to  shipping  seasons  of  other  pro* 
so  peculiarly  favorable  as  to  bar  the  during  regions.  Texas  spinach  is  mark*** 
keenest  competition.  If  lettuce  is  high.  Continued  on  Page  244 
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laere  s  The  Com- 


Tve  made  another  cut  in 
prices  on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and 
Paint.  The  amazing  bargains  I  am 
offering  this  year  tell  better  than 
I  can  the  big  saving  my  Direct- 
From-Factory  Freight-Paid  cut 
prices  afford  you. 

Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  new 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  the 
big  difference  in  Jim  Brown’s  lower 
prices  and  Guaranteed  Quality. 


Pays  Big  to  Buy  from  Brown 


850,009  farmer  customers  save  big  money  every  year  by  or¬ 
dering  from  my  catalog.  Here’s  a  letter  from 
one  of  them: 

“I  have  bought  over  600  rods  of  fencing  from  yon  and 
find  it  is  not' only  cheaper  in  cost  per  rod,  hut  the  beat 
fence  at  any  price.-’ — J.  A.  Walker,  Tigrett,  Tenn. 
My  Double  Galvanizing  process  makes  Brown  fenca 
last  years  longer  than  others.  Get  nay  new  catalog- 
write  today— it  is  full  of  big  money  sav¬ 
ing  items  you  need.  Read  my  money- 
back  guarantee.  JIM  BROWN. 

Tbe  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 


Beware 

Write  for  the  facts  about  the  wonderful  Edwards  Farm  Engine. 
This  marvelous  engine  gives  from  1%  to  6  H.  P.  Gasoline  or 
kerosene.  Light,  easy  to  move,  free  from  vibration.  Requires  no 
anchorage.  Easy  starting — no  cranking.  Pumps,  saws,  grinds, 
and  does  all  chores.  Plenty  of.  power  for  every  purpose. 

Low  Factory  Price— Free  Trial  Ofp'er 
Tremendous  value.  Thousands  of  ssttisfied  users.  Write 
for  details  and  FREE  trial  offer  on  this  amazing 
Edwards  Motor  Compaar  SSSMain  St..  Springfield,  x^iuu 


**  Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop”  Variety 

Talking  about  real  value— ‘^Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop”  is  a  com  that  has  iti 
Not  always  a  show  com,  or  blue-ribbon  winner— but  for  general  all-around  use — 
here’s  the  Com!  You  should  have  our  Catalog,  and  read  more  about  this  Com 
and  the  nine  other  kinds  offered-  This  Book  is  FREE — write  for  it  today  1 


Fills  the  Silo 

•*Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop”  com 
does  this  right  along — year  after  year. 
In  good  years  and  under  bad  conditions. 
Grows  a  tall,  very  leafy  stalk.  Develops 
early.  Withstands  drought.  Will  develop 
com  well  to  the  North.  Makes  a  richer 
ensilage  than  most  other  varieties.  Used 
for  more  silos  every  year,  and  over  a 
wider  territory  than  ever. 


Fills  the  Crib 

It  paid  many  an  Eastern  farmer  to 
have  Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop  last  year. 
It  came  through  with  a  good  crop  of 
hard  corn,  while  many  other  types  didn’t! 
Matures  early,  husks  easily.  Shells 
extra  well.  Rich  in  protein.  Suited  for 
rough  and  ready  culture.  Don’t  require 
the  richest  soils.  Pleases  and  pays  its 
growers. 


Good,  Sound  Seed  Com — Tests  92  to  98^  germination 

Ten  kinds  of  it— brought  into  our  warehouse  last  fall,  hung  on 
racks,  dried  right,  cured  right,  cleaned  clean.  Tested  and  sound! 

Scores  of  recent  tests  showed  above  percentages— all  because  of 
the  right  kind  of  care  it  received.  But  it’s  all  for  your  benefit! 
Planting  such  seed  will  pay  you — anyway  in  such  a  year  as  this  one  is! 

Costs  You  Only  50c  an  Acre! 

Yes,  that’s  all!  What  other  farm-crop  can  you  plant  at  such  low  cost?  And 
think  of  what  good  sound  Seed  Com  will  mean  to  you,  rather  than  taking  chances 
on  doubtful  seed.  Buy  our  Seed  Com  from  this  List,  and  start  right  for  your 
1925  crop. 

New  Catalog  FREE 

It  lists  Seeds  for  all  the  other  Farm  Crops.  Oats  that  yield 
extra  wril— ‘side*  oats  and  (sprangle)  types,  seven  kinds. 
All  the  Clovers,  and  hardy  Alfalfas.  Barley,  other  Grains, 
PastureGrasses.Soy  Beaps,  Field  Peas,SeedPotatoes,  Seed 
Inoculation,  etc.  etc.  Just  mail  your  name  and  address  on 
a  Post-Card.  Do  it  now— and  be  sure  you  look  through  this 
Book  before  you  order  your  1925  Seeds.  You’!!  find  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  pay  you  I 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  he. 

Blx60,  Landisviile,  cou'p?"  Penna. 


[can  Agriculturist,  March  7,  1925. 
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Lean  years — such  as  those  passing- — often  lead  to  long  profits 
because  of  the  lessons  learned  in  cutting  the  cost  comers. 

Progressive  farmers  have  found  that  good  farm  machinery, 
particularly  the  tractor,  does  more  to  reduce  costs  and  increase 
yield  than  any  other  one  thing. 

With  the  Fordson  they  have  found  that  they  can  not  only  do 
general  tillage  operations  faster  and  better,  but  can  use  it  for 
belt  jobs  and  routine  work  of  all  kinds  at  a  big  saving  in  both 
time  and  effort. 


So  it  is  no  wonder  that  farmers  generally  are  facing  an  era  of 
better  prices  with  every  confidence  that  the  things  they  have 
learned  in  the  lean  ye.  are  going  to  lead  to  better  profits  in 
the  better  ones  ahead  of  them. 


Detroit,  Michigan 

See  the  Nearest  Authorized  Ford  Dealer 

Fordsoiv 


Tlie  Lessoai  of  Lean  Years 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  1925 


Quality 


FREE 

new  booklet, 
Better  Potatoes,” 
Which  contains  ac¬ 
tual  photographs 
and  facts,  is  now 
being  sent  to  po¬ 
tato’  growers.  To 
get  y  on  r  copy  ,w  rite 
to  the  address 
below. 


'HE  use  of  sulfate  of  potash  produces 
tubers  of  cleaner  appearance  and  of 
more  uniform  size — many  soil  and  crop 
authorities  report. 

The  above  illustrations,  taken  from  ac¬ 
tual  photographs  of  potatoes  grown  by 
Lr.  E.  Davis  of  Van  Buren  County,  Mich., 
show  the  value  of  sulfate  of  potash. 

Improve  the  quality  of  yoxir  potato  crop 
this  season.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply 
you  with  a  mixture  containing  plenty  of 
sulfate  of  potash. 

Potash  Pays  I 

POTASH  IMPORTING  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 

81  FULTON  ST.,  Dept  L3  NEW  YORK. 

Baltimore  San  Francisco 


Genuine^  iGtrman 


Sales  Asents  H.  J,  Baker  Bro.,  81  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Time  Tested  Wlndnitll 

The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  a  record  of  10  years 
of  successful  operation.  In  all  climates  and  under  the  severest  con¬ 
ditions  it  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  real  self-oiling 
windmill  and  a  most  reliable  pumping  machine. 

An  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor,  when  once  properly  erected, 
needs  no  further  attention  except  the  annual  oiling. 
There  are  no  bolts  or  nuts  to  work  loose  and  no  delicate 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

There  are  no  untried  features  Tn  the  Auto-Olled 
Aermotor.  The  gears  run  in  oil  in  the  oil-tight,  storm¬ 
proof  gear  case  just  astheydid  10  years  ago.  Somerefine- 
mentshave  beenmade,  asexperiencehasshown  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  improvement,  but  the  original  simplicity  of  design  has 
been  retained  while  greater  perfection  of  operation  has  been 
achieved.  The  Aermotor  is  wonderfully  eflScient  in  the  light 
winds,  which  are  the  prevailing  ones.  The  self-oiled  motor  works 
with  practically  no  friction,  and  the  wind-wheel  of  the  Aermotor 
is  made  to  run  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  is  also  amply  strong  to 
run  safely  in  the  strongest  winds.  In  any  condition  of  wind  or  weather  you  may  be 
cure  that  the  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor  will  give  you  the  best  of  service.  It  is  made 
by  the  company  which  established  the  steel  windmill  business  38  years  ago. 

A  ITmii/fAnrAlS  Chicago  Dallas  Des  Moines 

V  A  VaA  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakland 


UPD  SgEDS 

SelgCtStOCl 
®  None  Better-  55  /ear 
sellinf:  liooo  seeds  cc  satishet 
mstomers  Prices  oeiow  ai 
3tner$>  Kxtra  loi  let  m  al 
orders  f  till  Big  tre*  cata 
xOgue  aas  wei  /OC  oiciures  .. 
i^ege'  abies  anc  clowers.  bem 
iroui  aiid  neighbors'  addresses 
«l,  0  SHUMVta*  itewidioro.  li: 


Earliest*  Tomato 

vis  Jang’sWayahead.Bigred  fruit  ripe  as 
'early  as  July  4th.  Nothinjr  earlier  to 
had  anywhere.  As  a  special  offer  will 
Bend  yon  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  pkt. 
of  Cabbage,  Carrot,  Cucumber,  Lettuce, 
'  —  Onion,  Radish,  Parsnip,  Superb  Asters 
and  Everlasting  Flowers,  all  10  pkts. 
forlOc.  Duo  bin  for  10c  with  each  order.  Money  back  if  not 
■atisli^.  Catalog  of  Seed  Bargains  FREE.  Send  today. 

I.  W.  Juns  Seed  Co.,  Farm  i  Randolph,  WIs. 


TREES 


Grow  more  fruit  Increase  your  Income.  Im¬ 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  Uitchell's  Nersery,  Beverly,  0. 


OATS 


SENSATION — One  of  the  most  produetlve  oats  In  eultl- 
yation.  75  bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished  as 
low  as  75c  per  bushel  In  quantities.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  oats.  Send  for  lample  and  circular. 
Farmer  Agents  wanted. 

THEO.  BURT  4  SONS,  Box  60,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


HIGH-YIELDING,  TEST-PROVEN 

SEEDS 

Alpha  Barley,  Cornellian  Oats, 
Cobbler.  Russet,  Green  Mt  Pota¬ 
toes,  Cornell  No.  11  Corn,  Home¬ 
grown  Cabbage. 

Write  for  interesting  catalog. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE, 

Box  A,  Honeoye  FalCs,  R.  T. 


POTATOES— Beauty.  Blisa,  Cobk?,  Creen  ML,  «Ho,  Bose, 
Kusset,  King,  Spaulding,  tfMax  C.  tbifS,  TKisss,  M.  Y. 


What  Is  A  Farm  Withont  An 
Orchard? 

R  L.  Holman 

SPEAKING  from  my  own  experience  I 
find  that  raising  an  orchard  for  home 
use  is  a  very  simple  matter.  In  fact,  I 
don’t  know  of  any  thing  tliat  can  be  more 
easily  handled  in  the  system  of  farming 
as  practiced  by  the  average  farmer. 

My  own  orchard  has  required  very  little 
of  my  time  away  from  other  w’ork.  It  took 
only  about  a  half  day  to  set  out  enough 
trees  to  last  me  the  biggest  portion  of  a 
life  time.  The  attention  my  orchard  needs 
such  as  pruning,  spraying,  etc.,  docs  not 
require  as  much  time  in  ten  years  as  the 
same  spot  planted  to  a  garden  would  re¬ 
quire  in  one.  Yet,  none  of  us  would  be 
without  a  garden,  though  I  doubt  if  the 
garden,  either  from  a  money  making  stand- 
oint  or  for  the  supplying  of  home  needs 
gives  as  good  results. 

Then  again,  the  ground  taken  up  by  my 
orchard  has  not  been  useless  for  other 
purposes.  It  has  been  planted  or  sown  to 
other  farm  crops,  not  only  while  the  trees 
were  getting  ready  to  bear  but  afterward. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  I  often  wonder 
what  excuse  the  average  farmer  can  offer 
for  not  having  an  orcliard.  I  notice  huge 
number  of  them  do  not  have  a  sign  of  a 
fruit  tree  and  the  most  universal  excuse 
I  hear  is  that  it  takes  too  long  for  the 
trees  to  begin  bearing.  It  does  take  longer 
than  is  ordinarily  required  with  other  farm 
crops,  but  we  have  to  pass  that  time  away 
any  how  so  why  not  let  the  trees  be  grow¬ 
ing? 

Planned  for  the  Whole  Season 

In  setting  out  my  orchard  eight  years 
ago  I  got  trees  of  several  different  vari¬ 
eties  so  as  to  have  fruit  throughout  the 
•ntire  fruit  growing  season.  Then 
planned  for  several  different  kinds  of 
fruit  I  set  out  apple,  peach,  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  crab  apple  trees  and  a  number  of 
grape  cuttings.  I  also  set  out  strawberry 
and  raspberry  plants  and  have  renewed 
these  whenever  necessary  to  keep  us  tlie 
supply. 

You  can  image  how  good  it  makes  one 
feel  to  be  able  to  pick  his  own  supply  of 
fruit  off  of  his  own  trees.  We  have  en¬ 
joyed  these  thrills  from  the  time  our  first 
peach  trees  began  to  bear  about  three  years 
after  they  were  set  out.  We  have  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fruit  come  in 
increasing  amounts  year  after  year  as  tlie 
different  trees  began  to  bear.  This  year 
our  young  cherry  trees  for  the  first  time 
gave  us  enough  cherries  to  make  several 
cherry  pies.  Our  plmn  trees  were  loaded 
for  the  first  time  with  big  juicy  Japanese 
plums,  and  we  made  some  plum  jelly.  We 
are  also  beginning  this  j'ear  to  put  away 
some  graps  juice  from  our  own  vineyard. 
We  got  more  pleasure  in  gathering  the 
three  last  named  fruits  than  any  otlier  be¬ 
cause  they  are  such  a  rarity  in  our  neigh- 
borhood- 

Home  Orchard  Saves  Money 

As  for  apples  and  peaches  wc  will  have 
them  canned  and  preserved  in  abundance 
this  year.  We  have  sold  our  surplus  fruit 
but  as  we  planted  our  orchard  for  our 
own  use  we  are  not  banking  on  it  as  a 
money  making  proposition  except  in 
the  money  it  saves  us. 

This  year  I  have  a  splendid  crop  of  soy 
beans  in  my  orchard  growing  all  around  my 
trees.  The  beans  alone  will  give  me  as 
big  a  return  per  acre  as  any  other  spot  of 
equal  size  on  the  farm  and  so  I  feel  like 
my  fruit  is  almost  clear  profit 


Trimming  Old  Trees 

How  shall  we  trim  old  Baldwin  trees? 

Prune  them  like  any  other  old  trees  with 
allowance  for  the  nature  of  the  varieties. 
Remove  all  dead  wood  and  suckers,  head 
back  if  necessary,  thin  the  small  branches 
at  the  ends  of  the  big  limbs  and  cut  out 
crossing  or  interfering  branches.  Read 
Cornell  Bulletin  415. 


Established  ISSO 
54  Years  •!  CentlnDoas  Servlet 


Send  for  1925  Catalog 

Its  handsome  Illustrations  picture  the 
entire  line  of  Kelly  Brothers’  Certified 
and  Guaranteed  True  -  to  -  Name  Fruit 
Trees.  Also  Berry  Bushes,  Shrubs,  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 

65,000  FRUIT  TREES 
Certified  with  Seal 


(5,000  of  our  largo  1925  stock  hare 
been  examined  and  certified  True  to  Name 
by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Each  of  these  certified  trees  bears 
through  one  of  Its  limbs  a  lead  seal  put  there  by  s 
representailTe  of  tills  Association.  The  seal  states 
the  true  name  of  the  fruit  and  STAYS  on  the  tree 
until  It  bears  True  to  Name  fruit  as  guaranteed 
by  us. 

Many  Are  Growing  Near  You 
Ask  for  Names  of  Owners 

We’re  sold  a  lot  of  fruit  trees  In  45  years.  TsR 
with  Kelly  tree  growers  about  their  dealings  with  us. 

Our  Scientific  handling  from  seedling  to  tree  In¬ 
sures  your  success.  Constant  official  inspections  show 
always  best  possible  methods  and 
stock.  Wo  guarantee  dellrery  of 
all  stock  In  good  condition. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
1130  CHERRY  STREET 
DANSVILLE  NEW  YORK 


HARDY 
Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 


Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Com 
from  reliable  growers  In  the 
famous  West  Branch  Valley 
of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every  field  producing  this 
Corn  was  thoroughly  Inspected  by  disinterested  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  Cornell 
University.  We  have  only  a  limited  supply  of  good 
seed  this  year.  All  thoroughly  air-dried,  graded  and 
shipped  In  new  bags. 

Write  us  for  samples,  prices  and  complete  description. 
Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Box  A  Williamsport,  Pi. 


FRIEND” 


”A1R-PRAFT’> 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  this  new  discovery  will 
lead  you  to  do  better  and  faster  spraying,  and  In¬ 
crease  your  fruit  profits.  Write  at  once  for  New 
Descriptive  circular  which  fully  describes  the  newest 
discoveries  In  Liquid  Spraying. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 
Give  Fruit  Acreage. 

Name  this  paper. 


Calafoo  Tree 

■‘Ti^ifrrtrriWuwl*#' 


Jumbo 
Strawberry 

Wonderfol  new  variety— bears  from  early 
to  very  late.  Yields  great 
crops  after  ’’ther  varieties 
are  gone.  Those  who  plant 
I  now  will  make  big  TnoBev. 

I  My  stock  is  tnie-to-nanw: 

J  Folly  described  in  my  Catalog 
lot  Small  Fruits.  Write  today. 

L.  J.  FARMER 
Bos  241  Pulaski,  N.Y, 

■wwfWC— 

STRAWBERRY 
<1  PLANTS 

Conscicntioosly  Grown, Labeled  and 
Packed.  Correctly  Described.  Kea- 
Bonably  Priced.  Our  Book  w  Ber¬ 
ries  TOEE.  Your  Copy  is  Bead-. 
Send  Address  Today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  Market  St.  SalUbury,  MU* 


FRUIT  TREES  and  Roses 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
shipped  c.  o.  o.  prepaid 
Write  f orfree  Illustrated  Catalog 
(*ORiona  United  Nurseries 
DANSVILLEeNaYc* 


\Y7I7  r'^OrWXT  Trees,  Fruit,  Shade  Ornament&L 
W  III  LiIyw  W  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Vines,  teteSi 
Shrubbery,  Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Blackberry,  Goo*****^ 
Currant,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  etc.  Honest  goods.  CataJ»(* 

free.  A.  S.  BLOUNT.  Hastings,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  E. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  20  leading  varieties. 
stocky  plants.  Prices  very  moderate.  Catalog  ins- 
H.  H.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 
Palmetto  and  Barrs  Mammoth.  Send  for  prepaid  price  »*■ 
WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 


WKJ 
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Montgomeiy Ward  6?Cq 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

P^^icago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Pottland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Wordi 


Are  you  using  this  Catalogue? 

^  Do  you  and  your  family  use 
every  opportunity  for  saving  money 
that  this  book  has  brought  into  your 
home? 

Try  This  Plan  for  Saving: 

Every  time  you  need  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  for  your  own  personal  use,  for 
the  family  or  the  home,  look  it  up  in 
Ward’s  Catalogue.  Take  advantage 
of  the  saving. 

Then  keep  a  list  of  everything  you 
buy  and  the  amoimt  you  saved. 
Thousands  of  our  customers  do  this, 
and  frequently  they  write  us,  “My 
savings  in  buying  at  Ward’s  amoimt 
to  at  least  $50.00  cash  each  season.” 

How  Ward's  Low 

Prices  Are  Made  for  You 

Sixty  million  dollars*  worth  of 
goods  have  been  bought  for  this  book 
— bought  for  cash  to  get  the  lowest 
prices.  Bought  in  large  quantities  to 
get  the  lowest  prices.  Frequently  we 
buy  100,000  pairs  of  shoes  in  one 
order  to  get  a  lower  price. 


And  at  Ward’s  the  savings  made 
by  our  big  buying,  the  savings  made 
through  our  buying  for  cash,  these 
savings  are  yours — always  yours. 

Always  Compare  Qu2dity 
as  Well  as  Price 

In  gathering  our  vast  assortments 
of  merchandise,  our  buyers  search 
the  markets  of  the  world  for  low 
prices.  But  only  for  low  prices  on 
goods  of  standard  quality.  We  never 
buy  goods  to  offer  you  unless  they 
are  the  kind  of  goods  that  will  stand 
inspection  and  use  —  the  kind  that 
will  hold  your  good  will. 

At  Ward’s  “we  never  sacrifice 
quality  to  make  a  low  price.”  We 
offer  no  ‘^price  baits.”  We  do  not 
sell  cheap  unsatisfactory  goods  at 
any  price.  Your  satisfaction  with 
everything  you  buy  is  our  first  con¬ 
sideration. 

Use  Your  Catalogue — 
Save  Money  Every  Month 

You  have  a  copy  of  this  Catalogue. 
Use  it  for  everything  you  need  to 


buy.  Ordering  each  month  from 
Ward’s  means  a  monthly  saving. 
$50.00  in  cash  will  soon  be  saved  if 
you  use  your  Catalogue  for  every¬ 
thing  you  buy. 

Everything  for  the  Home, 
The  Family  and  the  Farm 

Every  IVoman,  young  and  old,  will 
find  this  catalogue  of  interest.  Have  you 
studied  carefully  the  big  department  of 
shoes  for  every  member  of  the  family? 
Have  you  studied  its  New  York  Faslocins? 
Do  you  realize  that  this  book  offers  nearly 
everything  you  buy  to  use  or  wear  at 
a  big  saving? 

Yhe  Man  and  Boy  will  find  this 
book  of  great  value.  Whether  you  are 
interested  in  tires  or  accessories  for  the 
automobile,  or  in  radio,  in  stylish,  ser¬ 
viceable  clothes,  or  work  clothes,  or  hard¬ 
ware,  or  tools,  always  Ward’s  Catalogue 
offers  you  a  saving. 

The  Home  has  many  needs.  It  needs 
most  of  all  to  be  made  comfortable  and 
beautiful.  Ward’s  Catalogue  is  a  real 
Home-maker.  It  offers  everything  new 
and  beautiful  and  pleasing,  the  newest  in 
curtains  and  rugs  and  furniture,  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  to  make  a  house  a  home. 


Your  Orders  Are  Shipped 
Within  24  Hours 


Your  order  will  be  shipped 
within  24  hours.  We  appreciate 
your  orders  at  Ward’s  and  we 
give  your  orders  immediate  at¬ 
tention. 

But  more  than  this — one  of  our 
six  big  houses  is  near  you.  Just 
consider  how  much  less  time  it 
takes  for  your  letter  to  reach  us 
—how  much  less  time  for  your 
goods  to  get  to  you  and  how 
much  less  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper 
to  order  from  Ward’s, 


Is  a  Saving  of 

Interesting  to  you? 


/ 


A 
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BUY  THE  BEST 


The  Mapes  Famous  Fertilizers 

Permanent — Po  wer  f ul — Profitable 


Made  to  Produce  Quality 
Availability  without  Acidity 
Basis  Bone  and  Guano 


The  choicest  and  most  varied  forms  of  Plant  Food,  selected 
and  prepared  for  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Use  them  and  know  you  have  done  your  best  for  your  crops. 

Send  for  prices  and  new  pamphlet 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co. 


239  State  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 


•  • 
•  • 


270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


![1i 


Cultivated  Blueberry 

Continued  from  page  237 

cultivating  in  spring.  If  the  soil  is  un¬ 
usually  peaty,  less  manure  is  required. 

If  cultivated  in  both  directions,  little 
hand  hoeing  is  necessary,  although 
small  plants  should  be  worked  about 
two  or  three  times  each  year — enough 
to  provide  a  rust  mulch  and  keep  down 
all  weeds  until  mid-July. 

Yields  and  Prices. 

It  is  better  to  prevent  all  fruiting  un¬ 
til  the  third  year.  Under  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions,  50  to  60  32-quart 
crates  per  acre  should  be  expected  the 
third  year,  and  these  figures  increase 
until  the  plants  are  at  least  six  years 
old.  As  to  the  age  of  a  plantation,  the 
oldest  known  are,  so  far,  but  twelve 
years  old  and  still  going  strong,  while 
wild  plants  are  known  to  have  fruited 
consistently  for  over  fifty  j^ears. 

As  to  markets  and  prices,  so  far  the 
fancy  markets  have  been  wildb'^  strug¬ 
gling  for  the  privilege  of  paying  from 
$10.  to  $12,  per  crate  wholesale,  the 
fruit  retailing  at  from  40c  to  55c  per 
quart.  As  all  the  attractive  qualities 
of  wild  blueberries  are  retained  in  the 
improved,  cultivated  fruit,  the  already 
waiting  market  is  sufficient  to  consume 
all  that  can  possibly  be  produced  on 
many  thousand  acres.  The  blueberry 
is  firm  and  solid,  maintaining  itself  in 
perfect  condition  for  shipping  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  and  resisting  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  almost  equal  to  the  currant. 


Fern  Balls  for  Pin  Money 

IF  one  lives  along  a  much  travelled  auto 
route  or  near  a  filling  station,  extra 
money  may  be  earned  by  tlie  making  and 


selling  of  fern  balls. 

Get  as  many  small  sponges  as  you  wish 
to  make  balls,  and  taking  one  of  these  as 
a  foundation  wrap  wood  soil,  secured  from 
the  roots  of  trees,  around  it  forming  a 
ball.  Around  this  wrap  roots  of  small 
ferns  and  tiny  vines  such  as  the  mpxie 
berry,  squaw  berry,  the  snake  plum  vine, 
and  a  little  fine  trailing  pine.  Hold  the-e 
in  place  by  carrying  a  thread  of  green 
raffia  around  then  as  you  wrap  the  ball, 
and  leave  a  strand  of  the  raffia  by  which 
to  hang  the  ball  when  it  is  complete.  Sift 
parsley  or  carrot  seeds  into  the  tiny  holes 
in  the  completed  ball  and  keep  in  the 
shade  and  well  dampened  imtil  green  and 
and  thrifty  looking. 

Balls  made  in  this  way  will  keep  beau¬ 
tiful  all  summer  and  bring  a  good  price. 

— L.  M.  Thornton". 


Vegetables  For  Cash  Crops 

(  Continued  Irom  Page  240 ) 

ed  between  the  fall  and  winter  seasons  of 
Virginia  spinach.  Madison  County  peas 
would  have  little  chance  in  mid- June.  ■  3- 
Distance  to  shipping  point  and  kind  of 
roads  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
bulk  to  be  hauled.  There  Is  sometimes  a 
carload  per  acre  to  be  moved.  4^Shipping 
and  selling  facilities  must  be  weighed  5. 
The  labor'  requirement  must  be  compared 
with  the  available  labor  supply.  Berries 
and  beans  for  cannery  are  good  crops  for 
Brant  and  North  Collins,  where  hundreds 
of  Italians  live.  6.  How  will  a  crop  fit 
into  the  general  plan  of  the  farm?  Spinach 
likes  an  alkaline  reaction  and  potatoes  are 
scabby  in  limed  soils.  They  make  poor 
running  mates  in  a  farm  rotation. 
the  crop  difficult  or  easy  to  grow?  The 
difficult  ones  are  bestt — for  him  who  is 


willing  to  master  their  management.  The 
easy  crops  are  likely  to  be  in  greater  over¬ 
supply  and  had  better  be  left  to  the  easy¬ 
going  fellows  unless  one  is  prepared  to 
offer  them  when  others  are  off  the  market 
or  is  able  to  surpass  in  quality  and  service. 

More  vegetables  will  be  eaten  every  year 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  enlarged  de¬ 
mand  will  not  be  best  met  by  increase  in 
acreage  or  number  of  growers,  but  rather 
by  increase  in  efficiency  and  in  yields  on 
the  part  of  producers  who  are  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  every  advantage  toward 
better  seed,  better  fertility,  better  pest  con¬ 
trol,  better  marketing  service.  Institutions 
and  growers  organizations  are  helping  in 
these  directions  and  there  are  still  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  eastern  farmers  to  make  vege¬ 
table  crops  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
economic  stress  that  has  for  five  years 
beset  our  whole  argicultural  structure. 


Selecting  Garden  Seeds 

Most  people  depend  on  the  seeds¬ 
men  for  their  seeds  rather  than  to 
take  the  extra  pains  and  labor  neces¬ 
sary  for  saving  them  at  home,  and 
ordinarily  this  plan  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  The  seeds  which  are  saved 
for  this  purpose  by  men  who  are  con¬ 
tinually  at  this  work  are  more  likely  to 
be  satisfactory  than  those  saved  by  the 
average  owner  of  a  small  garden.  The 
selection,  cultivation  and  curing  are  aU 
done  by  experts  with  the  different  crops 
who  can  make  use  of  an  amount  of 
knowledge  not  possessed  by  others  and 
it  is  well  also  to  lay  out  your  garden 
plans  and  order  your  seed  early. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that 
■4he^  owner  likes  to  save  some  seeds  of 
his  o^*  He  has  favorites  among  the 
plants  Iiis  garden  and  finds  pleasure 


in  propogating  them.  The  products  of 
such  will  yield  a  satisfaction  not  other¬ 
wise  to  be  obtained.  A  row  of  let¬ 
tuce,  a  hill  of  corn  or  potatoes  can  never 
mean  as  much  to  the  man  who  merely 
plants  the  seed  he  has  bought  as  it  does 
to  the  one  who  has  been  acquainted  with 
the  ancestors  of  these  plants  for  genera¬ 
tions  back. 

Choose  Varieties  For  Purpose  To  Be 
Served 

It  is  first  important  in  raising  seed,  to 
determine  what  feature  of  the  plant  is 
to  be  kept  in  mind.  Is  it  to  be  improved 
in  earliness,  productiveness,  size,  quality 
or  hardiness,  or  is  it  to  be  termed  an 
“all  around”  plant?  One  which  is  to 
retain  many  good  features  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  some  to  emphasize  others?  How¬ 
ever,  this  may  be,  a  course  should,  be 
determined  upon  and  this  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind.  In  selecting  the  fruit  ^ 
for  seed  it  is  not  enough  to  make  a 
choice  of  a  single  specimen;  this  may 
be  a  freak  and  really  not  desirable.  The 
first  ripe  tomato  may  be  borne  on  a 
vine  which  produces  all  its  other  fruit 
comparatively  late.  A  single  pepper 
may  be  extra  large,  though  the  others 
on  the  bush  are' small  and  so  on  through' 
out  the  garden.  The  single  specimen  is 
not  a  reliable  guide  to  go  by,  but  the 
value  should  be  judged  by  the  whole 
plant  and  what  it  does.  In  growing 
plants  for  this  purpose  the  selection  for 
seed  should  be  the  first  consideration* 
and  the  plant  reserved  for  seed  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  supply  the  table 
also,  but  allowed  to  give  all  of  its 
strength  to  maturing  the  seed.  In  this 
way  the  best  only  will  be  saved  and  this 
variety  should  be  kept  improving. 

—V.  M.  C.  Tompkins  County,  N.  i- 


SOME  1,600  sheep  growers  in  New 
York  state  have  been  engaged  in 
cooperatively  grading  and  marketing 
their  wools  each  year  since  1920.  Dur¬ 
ing  those  five  years  they  have  handled 
over  2,495,800  pounds,  or  about  500,000 
pounds  each  year.  With  this  period 
of  experience  behind  them  they  may 
well  ,  take  time  to^  consider  whether 
after  all  the  principles  of  cooperative 
marketing  as  applied  to  the  grading  and 
selling  of  wool  direct  to  mills  is  more 
to  their  advantage  than  the  old  practice 
of  selling  ungraded  clips  to  the  local 
dealer  for  cash. 

When  a  large  number  of  individuals 
undertake  to  assemble  and  pool  their 
product  subsequent  to  having  it  prop¬ 
erly  conditioned-  for  sale  they  volun- 
tarially  assume  the  details  and  expenses 
incident  to  warehousing,  grading  and 
marketing.  In  .brief  through  their  or¬ 
ganization  they  elect  to  set  up  the  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  to  perform  this  service; 
they  assume  the  risk  that  was  formerly 
carried  by  the  local  dealer,  and  expect 
to  control  their  own  marketing.  • 
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Five  Years  Experience  in  Mar 
keting  Wools  Cooperatively 

F.  E.  Robertson 


The  Element  of  Time 
Engaging  In  such  an  undertaking  the 
first  situation  confronting  them  is  the 
time  element  required  to  prepare  their 
product  dor  market.  TJie  individual  doe.s 
not  receive  cash  in  hand  on  delivery  of 
his  product  to  the  cooperative  assemb¬ 
ling  point.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  for 
the  individual  to  receive  a  partial  pay¬ 
ment  if  desired  but  the  final  settlement 
cannot  be  made  until  the  product  has 
been  sold  and  the  accounts  figured.  The 
individual  sheep  grower  who  elects  to 
participate  in  a  cooperative  undertaking 
voluntarially  assumes  the  risks  and  pos¬ 
sible  delays  in  selling  tlic  product,  and 
he  does  this  in  the  hope  that  his  final 
net  returns  will  justify  the  belief  that 
the  farmers  can  successfully  market 
their  own  crops. 

Cooperation  on  Prices 
It  is  not^  always  easy  to  accurately 
compare  the  average  net  prices  obtained 
from  wools  sold  cooperatively  direct 
to  mills,  with  the  average  range  of  pric¬ 
es  paid  by  local  wool  buj'ers  for  the 
wool  buj'ers  pay  in  every  instance.  If 
the  wool  buyer  is  a  keen  business  man 
he  will  endeavor  to  buy  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  and  will  pay  less  where 
there  Is  little^  or  no  competition.  His 
success  depends  on  his  being  able  to 
make  a  good  purchase.  The  following 
facts  are  given  to,  illustrate  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  price  farmers  actually 
received  for  wools  sold  cooperatively, 
with  the  range  of  prices  paid  by  local 
W'ool  buyers: 

1920  1921  1922  1923  1924 

Average  sale 

price  per  lb.  c  36.3  36.3  45.3  49.5  53.5 
Average  over¬ 
head  exp. 

per  lb.  c  4.3  4.1  3.7  4.3  4.8 


Average  net 
all  price 

wool  C32.0  32.2  41.6  45.2  49.3 

Local  buyers 

price  range  16-24  16-24  28  35  35-48  35-45 
Saving  through 
cooperative 
grading  and 

selling  cS-IO  8-10  7-12  3-10  6-15 

In  studying  this  comparison  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  range  of 

prices  paid  by  local  buyers  was  un¬ 

doubtedly  higher  than  it  would  have 
been  had  there  been  no  local  competition 
from  the  cooperative  association  of 
sheep  growers.  Therefore  the  d.'ffer- 
ence  is  not  as  wide  as  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  Wool  buyers  react  to  com¬ 
petition  when  it  is  necessary. 

Success  Up  to  the  Membership 
In  the  final  analysis  the  proof  of  the 
success  of  cooperative  marketing  rests 
■with  the  farmer  members.  They  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  when  they  partici¬ 
pate  -with  their  neighbors  in  the  under¬ 
taking.  If  their  motive  is  ntirely 
selfish,  and  the  majority  of  the  mem- 


U.  S,  Royal  Cords 


The  makers  of  Royal  Cords  pre^ 
sent  these  facts  and  ask  you  to 
consider  where  you  can  reasonably 
expect  to  find  more’  tire  service  for 
your  money. 

L  Construction 

Royal  Cords  are  built  of  the  new 
Sprayed  Rubber  and  Latex- treated 
Web  Cord  by  the  Flat  Band  Method. 

These  three  major  improvements 
in  tire  making,  developed,  patented 
and  owned  by  the  United  States  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  have  added  materially 


United  States 


to  the  uniform  quality  and  service 
of  these  famous  tires. 

2.  Resources 

The  rubber  plantations  and  fabric 
mills  of  this  Company  provide  an 
economic  supply  of  raw  materials. 
Strategically  located  factories  and 
branches  cut  the  cost  of  manufacture 
and  distribution. 

3*  Quantity  production  and 
fresh  stock 

The  confidence  of  both  dealers  and 
car  owners  in  Royal  Cords  insures 
a  constant  demand  and  ready  sale. 


RnSber  Compary 


bers  are  of  that  same  state  of  mind,  the 
chances  for  success  grow  slim  for  the 
reason  that  there  will  be  too  much  fault 
finding  and  petty  criticism. 

Insofar  as  the  marketing  of  wool  is 
concerned  the  sheep  growers  of  New 
York  seem  w’ell  satisfied  that  they  are 
making  progress.  They  have  done  well 
during  the  past  years,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  experience  they  are 
planning  to  campaign  for  additional 
members  In  their  several  county  associa¬ 
tions,  for  the  greater  the  volume  of  wool 
handled  the  lower  the  cost  per  pound 
will  be.  In  addition  to  obtaining  good 
prices  for  their  wool  they  know  that 
they  have  helped  create  a  reputation 
for  wen  graded  New  York  wools  and 
this  in  turn  helps  to  make  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  and  better  prices.  In  brief  wools 
are  being  marketed  cooperatively  ia 
New  York  state  with  very  good  suc¬ 
cess. 


FOR  SAI _ 

CORN® 

Phi.:./,  P«._  Improved 

biioice  beea  l/Orn  YeUow  Dent;  300  bu.  Lancastet 
County  Sure  Crop:  200  bu.  Early  White  Cap.  nearly 
all  1923  crop.  Above  90%  germination.  Write  for 
price,  sample  and  circular.  Order  early  to  save  money 
SHULL  FARM,  Bex  5,  Teliytown,  Backs  Co.,  Pa. 


H  Your  Dealer  does  not'  bandlo 

IESSns 

Wnte  LeRoy  Plow  Gx,  Uloy,  N.Y. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed 

Direct  from  Crow,  faney.  •eatlfled,  btenninl.  white 
blosaom,  sweet  clover  Write  for  sample  and  price. 

E.  J.  GERMAN,  Tramansbarg.  N.  Y. 


Roller-Harrow 

A  wonderfully  useful  implement 
in  preparing  the  seed  bed.  Th© 
harrow  levels  the  ground,  brings 
the  clods  to  the  surface  while  the 
roller  crushes  the  clods  and  packs 
the  soil.  One  man  with  single  team 
performs  two  operations. 

Ask  about  Farqtthar  Grain  Drill*, 
Harrows,  Two-Row  Corn  Planters, 
Shovel  Plows,  Potato  Cultivators. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO., 

LIMITED 

Box  731  York,  Pa. 
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A  Message  to  the  Man 
^lo  needs  a  Separator 
lx  Wints  die  Best 


Compare  an  improved  De  Laval  side-by- 
fiide  with  any  other.  See  it  yourself;  and 
when  you  do  you  will  not  need  an  expert  to 
tell  you  which  one  is  by  far  the  better  de¬ 
signed  and  made,  sure  to  last  longer,  do  bet¬ 
ter  work,  and  prove  the  better  investment. 

And  if  merely  seeing  does  not  convince  you, 
go  a  step  further  and  try  a  De  Laval  side- 
by-side  with  any  other.  Not  one  buyer  in  a 
hundred  ever  does  that  and  fails  to  choose 
the  De  Laval.  Your  De  Laval  Agent  will 
gladly  arrange  a  trial  for  you. 

Then  after  you  have  seen  and  tried  the 
improved  De  Laval,  after  you  have  convinced 
yourself  that  it  is  better  than  any  other,  trade 
in  your  old  separator  as  partial  payment  on 
the  new  machine,  which  you  can  buy  on  such 
easy  terms  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  out  of 
the  savings  it  makes. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  your  local  De  Laval 
Acent,  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPABATOE  CO. 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 

29  E.  Madison  St. 

Electric 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 


Hand 


Belt 


De  Laval 

Cteam  Separators 


You  buy  50  years  of  progress 


That  is  why  we  thought  of  the  extension  roof — it  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  per  ton  capacity.  An  exclusive  Globe  fea¬ 
ture.  Globe  Silos  are  absolutely  air-tight  because  of  the 
heavy  matching  walls,  double  splines,  sealed  joints  and 
adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce  and  fir.  You  cannot 
buy  a  better  silo.  Write  today  for  our  catalog  and 
price-list;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stanchions,  etc. 
GLOBE  SILO  CO„  Box  F  UnadUIa,  New  York 


World's  Best 
Roofing 


at  Factory 
b^Prlcaa 


"Reo”  Cloeter  MetalShingles,  V-Crimp,  Corro- 

r rated,  standing  Seam  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ngs.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money— get 
better  qnality-and  lasting  satisfaction, 

Edwards  “Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  customers  report  16  and 
20  yeara^  service.Goaranteedfire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  onr  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.Wesell  direct 
to  yon  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer’s 
irofita  AekforBocAi 

_ _  ^ 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 
np  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Book,  showing  styles. 

■AWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

3  n-  3 )  1  Pike  SI.  Cincinnati,  0. 


DAIRY  FEED  $8.00  PER  TON  WITH 


SILOS 


PHILADELPHIA  and 

NEW  SCHLICHTER 
WOOD 
CEMENT 

METAL 

TILE 

construction  for  satisfaction,  quality 
for  service,  door  frames  with  doors 
that  can  not  swell  fast.  Cash  or 
monthly  payments.  Special  prices  now. 
Free  Catalogue.  Opening  Roofs  for  a 
full  silo  witliout  refilling. 

WOOD  TANKS  BARN  EOUIPMENT 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
(Box  A.A.)  10  S.  18th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


POWER  MILKER 


Complete 


READY  TO  MILK 

when  you  get  it 

Send  for  sense- 
tiooel  offer!  Milk 


Add  $5  Frou 
PirrsBUBOH 


Id  to  40  cows  an  betxr— easy.  Cocti 
ootbinjr  toiostall.  Easy  to  cleans 
Milks  the  huioBn  way— c&sr  oa 
*  the  cows.  30  D^ys  Trial-* 
10  Year  Guarantee  — Cash 
or  Easy  Terms— a  year  to 
pay*  .  Write  tor  FREE 
BOOKp  '*How  to  Ju^e 
m'kera*^.  Get  years  new! 


Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.  Box  G07  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Best  for  23  Years — Best  Now.  Hlghost 
Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 
Made  from  the  Centuries  old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir. 

The  only  silo  on  which  you  can  get  those 
famous 

INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 

Write  naw  for  Special  Winter  Discounts 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  16,  Meadvllle,  Pa. 


How  Much  Must  a  Cow  Produce 
to  Keep  Her  Out  of  the 
Robber  Class? 


'  I  'HE  editor  has  asked  me  to  answer 
the  question  recently  submitted  to 
him:  “When  does  a  mature  cow  cease 
to  pay  her  way  and  get  into  the  boarder 
class?” 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  would  de¬ 
pend  of  course  not  only  upon  the  cow 
but  upon  the  price  of  milk.  During  the 
War  there  were  hundreds  of  cows  that 
probably  paid  a  small  profit  which  are 
now  being  Jeept  at  a  heavy  loss  to  their 
owners.  I  agree  with  the  American 
Agriculturist  when  it  says  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  dairy  industry  is  bright,  but 
not  for  the  owner  of  cows  that  are  on 
the  margin  between  profit  and  loss. 
Most  of  the  time  these  cows  will  be  on 
the  wrong  side,  even  though  there  may 
be  a  few  months  at.  a  time  when  they 
will  make  a  little  profit. 

In  figuring  whether  a  cow  is  a  board¬ 
er  or  not,  her  butterfat  production  must 
be  considered  as  well  as  her  volume  of 
milk.  For  instance,  a  cow  that  gives 
5,000  pounds  of  milk  with  an  average 
test  of  4  or  4^4  per  cent  cannot  be 
classed  with  another  cow  that  produces 
5,000  pounds  of  milk  with  a  test  of 
something  like  3  per  cent. 

I  would  say,  however,  as  a  definite 
answer  to  the  question,  that  a  man  with 
a  dairy  averaging  only  5,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  year  per  individual  is  going, 
to  have  a  mighty  hard  time  of  It  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  not  only  In  the  next 
year,  but  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
average  production  in  this  State  is  be¬ 
tween  4  and  5,000  pounds.  Sucli  aver¬ 
age  cows  are  not  paying  now,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  pay. 

If  we  could  once  get  In  a  position 
whereby  w’e  could  make  people  realize 
what  a  good  food  milk  is,  then  dairymen 
would  come  into  its  own  again.  But 
at  the  present  time,  there  are  too  many 
cows  and  too  much  milk  for  market 
demands.  Therefore,  if  many  of  these 
cows  that  do  not  pay  their  way  were 
slaughtered  and  a  good  high  tariff  was 
maintained,  the  dairy  business  would 
again  be  profitable. — E.  E.  Roe. 


Better  Cattle  and  Better  Farm¬ 
ing  in  Noah’s  Country 

SAVING  a  starved  land  with  selected 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry  and 
an  elementary  farm  school  of  1,100 
youth  who  produce  as  they  learn  and 
learn  as  they  produce,  is  a  feature  of  the 
Near  East  Relief’s  Constructive  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  heartily  applaud  for  its 
wisdom,  economy  and  promise.  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  a  generous  giver  of  food 
and  care  for  the  thousands  of  orphaned 
children  in  Armenia;  now  it  is  helping 
these  growing  youth  to  grow  their 
own  food,  or,  as  the  old  farm  saying 
goes,  “to  cut  their  own  fodder,”  and, 
while  they  are  cutting,  to  cut  twice  as 
much. 

A  Grand  Duke’s  experimental  stock 
farm  of  16,000  acres,  which  is  said  to 
be  as  fine  land  as  is  to  be  found  in  any 
state,  has  been  given  by  tlie  government 
gratis.  One  of  its  barns  will  shelter  500 
cattle.  American  and  Armenian  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduates  are  in  charge. 
It  grazes  some  700  “beef”  cattle  picked 
up  from  the  run-out  stock  available  in 
this  skinned  and  starved  country  which 
has  been  fought  over  for  years  and  suf¬ 
fered  the  loss  of  80'5i!  of  its  live  stock. 
Out  of  the  “best”  of  these  100  milking 
COW'S  were  selected.  The  rest  were 
killed  for  the  once-a-w’eek  ration  of 
meat  for  the  vast  orphanage  of  13,000 
children  sheltered  in  the  old  Army  bar¬ 
racks  at  Alexandrople.  Eight  Brown- 
Swiss  and  Semintal  bulls  were  brought 
in  Sw'Itzerland  a  year  ago.  These 
breeds  are  w’ell  suited  to  these  high¬ 
lands  and  for  the  purpose.  To  build  a 
producing  herd  100  good  milk  and 
breeding  cow’S  are  needed.  These  can 
be  had  from  Switzerland,  Moscow  and 


A  GOOD 

Stave  Silo 
L0W  in  Price 

Superiority  of  workmanship  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  materials  make  Crasco  Silos  good 
for  unusual  service.  Made  of  selected 
tongue  and  grooved  stock  and  bound 
with  steel  rods.  Doors 
close  tight  and  open 

_ easily  Convenient 

door  front  ladder, 
lonra  The  result  of  years 
experience  in  mak* 

,  ing  superior  silos  such 
as  the  Craine  Triple 
Wall  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


CRAINE  SILO  CO. 
Box  No.  180 
Norwich.  N.  Y. 


"STEEL  yRODDcD 

I JLO  S 


■■  r.  "si- 


.,.0SS . 


on  this  well-known  silo. 
A  real  saving  to  you.  Used 
on.  thousands  of  farms.  The 
Special  Door  Frame  just 
one  of  its  strong  features. 

AI.so  makers  of  the  Cop¬ 
per-Content  KOSSMETAL 
Galvanized  Silo  since  1912. 
Wlien  writing,  state  wheth¬ 
er  interested  in  wood  or 
metal  Silo. 

Splendid  agents’  and 
dealers’  proposition 
E.  W.  ROSS  Ensilage  Cutter 
&  Silo  Company, 

41  Warder  St.  Est.  1830 
Springfield,  Ohio 


you  lose  money  oymii/nng 
sirub  cows.Double  ijoup 
indome  by  §etiinSrid  of 
them  or  puttingihem  to 
work.  Read 

iiveStockin 

0  new  book  bti 
PbiHp  n.ParK 
Send  for  tjour  copg^ 
<y>PoiIard 
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HCRT£L  AVE  OOFFALO.  N.V. 


_ CATTLE  BREEDERS 

lOO-GradeHolsteins-lOO 

to  be  sold  at  private  sale 
before  April  1st 


Fall  cows.  Fresh  cows,  close  springers 
The  best  large  herd  in  Central  New  York. 
50  Head  Registered  Stock  from  T.  B.  clean 
herds.  Write  or  wire 


J.  A.  LEACH 

Cortland  :  :  N. 

Bargain  Prices  For 
REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

CowSj  Heifers,  Bulls 

Federal  Accredited  herd.  Blood  lines — ^May  Bose,  Klai 
of  the  May,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Golden  Secret. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  In  *nd  we  wiu 
send  you  description  and  prices. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Price  $100.00 

Both  bulls  sired  by  May  Rose  bulls  and  out  ® 
cows  either  on  test  or  with  official  records. 
for  pedigrees  and  description,  they  are  bargain 
Herd  officially  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

OAKS  FARM _ Cohasset.  Mass. 

PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 

We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and 
bulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  Production 
type.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale. 
for  lisL 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WERE’LL  soon  be  lots  of  work 
to  do 


Are  your  horses  ready? 
Use  Gombauh’e  Caustic  Balsam  for  Sprains, 
Spavin,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Fistula, 
Thoroufihpin,  Shoe  Boils.  Poll  Evil,  Wire 
Cuts  and  Muscular  Infiamation. 

Known  and  used  everywhere  for41  years.  Apply 
it  yourself.  Directions  with  every  bottle.  Won’t 
leave  scars  or  discolor  hair.  Buy  it  today.  $1.5d 
at  drat  stores  or  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
4  GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 
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Bulgaria  for  about  $100  each.  Holstein 
and  Shorthorn  bulls  are  wanted  and 
possibly,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  These 
have  been  offered  by  breeders  of  high 
grade  stock  in  America.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  E.  R.  Meridith,  Dr.  D. 
Hunter  McAlpin  and  others  will  con¬ 
tribute  producing  animals  from  their 
herds.  Cheese  making  is  profitable  here 
as  a  ready  market  at  good  prices  is  to 
be  had  at  Tifiis  But  120  miles  away  by 
rail. 

Forage  grasses  are  being  introduced,^ 
vetch,  timothy,  clover,  alfalfa  and  corn.' 
Over  4000  tons  of  native  hay  was  cut 
last  year.  Pit-silos  provide  for  green 
vinter  feed  and  will  extend  the  milking 
season  by  half  and  double  the  produc¬ 
tion.  The  best  native  cows  gave  but 
ten  to  thirty  pounds  of  milk.  The  im¬ 
proved  stock  will  add  wealth  to  the 
land.  The  soil  is  immensely  fertile. 
From  the  improved  seed  brought  in 
beets  of  20  pounds  and  turnips  of  24, 
and  40  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre 
have  been  raised.  Quantities  of  im¬ 
proved  seed  have  been  raised  and  over 
1,000  pounds  given  the  native  farmers 
from  the  surplus.  The  bulls  are  at  their 
service. 

Women  do  much  of  the  farm  work  in 
all  Europe  and  will  here.  Therefore  it 
means  much  that  440  older  girls  are  be¬ 
ing  trained  in  the  Farm  School  in  the 
best  American  methods  of  dairying, 
gardening,  poultry  raising  and  home- 
making  as  well. 

The  ranch  produced  335  tons  of  grain 
and  250  tons  of  vegetables  for  the  or¬ 
phans  living  last  year.  But  its  best  pro¬ 
duction  was  hundreds  of  youth  trained 
to  go  out  into  the  world  as  intelligent 
and  thrifty  demonstrating  farmers  and 
stock  breeders.  Wherever  they  may 
set  up  their  homes  on  land  given  them 
by  the  government  and  they  will  raise 
a  bigger  crop  by  the  methods  they 
learned  here  the  neighbors  will  look 
over  their  fence  and  ask  how  they  did 
it.  This  Farm  School  will  last  long 
after  the  Near  East  Relief  is  forgotten, 
and  a  better  and  doubly  productive 
strain  of  stock  will,  be  noted  among  the 
“cattle  on  a  thousand  hills”  in  the  lands 
where  Noah  began  his  great  task  of 
“replenishing  the  earth”  with  “two  of  a 
kind”  and  not  of  as  good  kind  of  kine 
as  America  and  Europe  can  furnish. 

Mr.  James  C.  Penney  and  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Alpin  assure  us  of  the  soundness  of  the 
project  which  has  now  gone  far  beyond 
tile  experimental  stage.  It  is  working 
well  and  working  good  to  fatherless 
children  and  to  an  impoverished  people. 

A  sum  of  $50,000  is  being  secured  for 
the  project  in  America. 
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Milter  May  Prloeess 
134204 — Grand 
Cimmpion  Elastern 
Staten  Expo.,  1934 
Grand  Ctuunpion 
Nat.  D’ry  Show,  193  4 


l»  28  prizes  at  New  York  State  Fair,  3«  Both  Grand  Champions  at 
2*  42  prizes  at  Eastern  States  Expo-  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

sihinn  Incincr  rvnHr  fivoF  jt  _ _ 


Ihorewood  Resolute 
71989— Grand 
Champion  Eastern 
States  Expo.,  1934 
Grand  Champion 
Nat.  l>r*y  Show,  1934 


sition,  losing  only  one  first.  4*  In  making  world’s  production  records. 

EMMADINE  FARM  becomes  world  renowned  through  its  endowment  by  Mr.  Penny,  which 
makes  it  a  perpetual  breedmg  establishment  and  outstanding  Guernsey  Farm. 

SUGARED 

SCHUMACHER  FEED 

Mr.  Dodge,  who  achieved  reputation  and  distinction  during  his  many  years  of  successful 
management  of  that  great  Jersey  breeding  establishment,  HOOD  FARM,  where  so  many 
great  records  were  made  under  his  supervision,  continues  to  find  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed 
me  most  desirable  and  satisfactory  source  of  carbohydrate  for  the  milking  herd,  the  dry 
stock,  and  the  young,  growing  stock  at  Emmadine  Farm. 

The^^aaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  III, 

“It  will  intent  you,  I  am  sure,  to  know  that  we  are  large  feeders  of  Sugared  Schmacher  Feed, 
making  it  the  base  of  our  dairy  ration  and  fitting  ration.  This  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
feeders  and  fitters  because  of  the  record  our  herd  made  in  1924.  We  won  Grand  Champion  Bull 
?  j  Champion  Cow  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and  the  National  Dairy  Show.  We  have 
fiad  2b  cows  finish  A.  R.  records  here  on  the  farm,  averaging  11,461  lbs.  milk,  588.67  lbs.  fat.” 

Yours  very  truly,  EMMADINE  FARM,  (Signed),  Jimmy  Dodge,  Mgr. 

What  better  evidence  can  be  presented  to  you  of  the  economic  value  of  Sugared  Schumacher 
beed.''  Give  it  a  trial— your  dealer  can  supply  you;  if  not,  write  us.  D-22 

TheQuakarOalsC^iapany  w.m«  cbi2gy5f,.A.  (gl 


This  Herb  Is  Good  Stock 
Medicine 

jJOW  many  farmers  gather  thorough- 
^  •I'wort?  We  have  saved  many  veteri¬ 
nary  bills  by  using  this.  As  soon  as  I 
notice  one  of  my  cows  or  horses  ailing  I 
take  two  or  tliree  handfuls  of  the  leaves 
and  stalks,  cover  with  boiling  water,  set 
on  back  of  stove,  cover  tightly  and  leave 
tor  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then  give  a 
Quart  two  or  three  times  before  they  eat. 
Usually  three  doses  straightens  them  up. 
This  is  particularly  good  for  overfed  ani- 
nials  and  indigestion,  also  constipation.— 
U-  T.  G.,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y, 


Live  Stock  Sales  Dates 

HOLSTEIN 

— Louisville,  Ohio — Grand 
View  Dairy  Farm,  F.  N. 
Hershberger,  Prop. 

■ — Watsontown,  Pa. — H.  R. 
^  Remley  Dispersal  Sale. 

Warch  10-11— Long  Valley,  N.  J.— L. 
F.  Castle  Sale. 

- — Huntsdale,  Pa. — W.  A. 
Woods  Sale. 

— Horseheads,  N.  Y _ 

Westlake  &  Dann  Dis¬ 
persal  Sale. 

— Myerstown,  Pa. — J.  W. 
Brubaker  Sale. 


^farch  6 


March  7 


March  12 
March  17 

March  18 


March  18-19 — South  Branch,  N.  J. — 
James  L.  Haver  Sale. 

March  25 

— Harrisburg,  Pa. — Bonny- 
mead  Farms. 

March  25 

— Copake,  N.  Y.— Yang- 
donhurst  Stock  Farm  Dis¬ 
persal. 

March  25 

— Liverpool,  N.  Y. — Haw- 
ley-Murphy  Sale. 

April  10 

— Mt.  Halley  Springs,  Md. 
— \V.  W.  Yenigst  Sale. 

April  29-30, 

May  1 — Abington,  Pa. — 
Fourth  Brentwood  Show 
and  Sale. 

May  6-7 

—Cuba  N.  Y.— N.  Y.  State 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn. 
Spring  Sale. 

M  ay  6 

— Hopewell  Junction,  N. 
Y - Redaction  Sale,  Hen¬ 

ry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

May  12-13 

— Earlville,  N.  Y.,— Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  R.  A. 
Backus,  Mgr, 

GUERNSEY 

March  18 

— Botvmansville,  Pa.— R.  J. 
Shettel. 

April  20 

— Timonium,  Md. — Louis 

Merrj'inan,  semi-annual 

sale. 

May  6 

— VanWert,  Ohio — Samuel 

Hertel  Dispersal  Sale. 

May  14  — Trenton,  N.  J. — Nation¬ 

al  Guernsey  Sale. 

May  15  — Trenton,  N.  J. — Beech- 

wood  Farms  Dispersal. 

May  27  — Washington,  Pa.,  Fak 

Grounds — Third  Annual 

Consignment  Sale. 

June  9-10  — Hardwick,  Mass. — Dis¬ 

persal  of  Mixter  Farm 
Plerd. 

JERSEY 

May  29  — Lockport,  N.  Y. — Rand- 

leigh  Farm,  W.  R.  Ke¬ 
nan,  Jr.,  Owner. 


Leaky  Boofs 

Made 

Water-tight 
Small  Cost 


an  amazlnsly  Eimple  wav  to  make  vonr  leaky  roofs 
watertight  and  last  10  years  looffer  at  one-fifth  the 
cost  of  a  new  roof.  20  years  use  on  indastrial  bniid- 
ings  all  over  the  world  proves  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

SEAL^IITE 


THICK  LIQUID 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

Yon  pour  it  on  right  over  the  old  roof  and  spread  it 
out  with  a  roofer’s  brush.  You  do  it  yourself  in  a  few 
hours— no  labor  cost  —  you  end  your  roof  worries  for 
10  years  to  come.  Remember,  Seal-Tite  is  not  a  pamt. 

Deia*t  Pay  f oa* 
4  Months! 

We  ask  no  pay  ^  4  months  of  sun  and  rain  have 
proved  all  our  claims.  SEAL-  I'll  E  must  do  what  we 
Bay  it  wilt  or  it  costs  you  notiiing.  Could  you  make  a 
fairer  offer  if  you  wrote  it  yourself  7 

WRITE  NOW! 

Our  big,  ilkistrated  circular  tell*  all  about  bow  yon 
epn  turn  au  old,  leaky  roof  into  a  new,  watertight 
roof,  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  roof. 
What  a  wonderful  chance  to  save!  Don't  wait  for 
the  next  rain  to  remind  yon  that  your  roofs  leak. 
Look  into  thie  thing  right  now.  Seal-Tite  carries  a 
poeitive  Ifi-year  guarantee.  Send  today  for  fuU  de¬ 
tails  of  our  amazing  offer.  Write  TODAYl 

Establithsd  190S 

Monarch  Paint  Co.,  Oept.  30-^  Cleveland.  Ohio 


cattle  breeders 


Reg.  JERSEY  Calf,  Gr.  Son  of  Lucky 
Farce  who  has  a  R.  M.  record  of  18050  lbs. 
milk,  938  lbs.  fat.  in  one  year.  $35  for  quick 

sale.  S.  B.  Hunt,  Hunt,  LIv.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FENCING 


W«  manufacturt  a  ready 

made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence  —  inter¬ 
woven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  —  or  Plain  —  made  la 
3  or  4  ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawoii. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Csed  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highwayi, 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO..  BURLINGTOII.  N.  L 

~  SWINE  BREEDERS  ” 


150— Pigs  For  Sale— 150 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkdiire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  weaned  and  good  blocky  pigi,  na  rants.  Pigs 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $5.50  each,  and  8  to  9  wsdis  old  $3 
each.  Also  25  Chesters  and  30  Berkihlrea,  pure  bred, 

7  weeks  old,  sows  or  boars  $7  each.  Shlpp^  to  you 
C.O.D.  on  your  approvaL  No  charge  for  shipping  crate*. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,WobirSsliiiss. 


*48  04) 


build  wisely 

in  1925 

To  build  wisely  —  build  permanently. 
Makeshift  farm  improvements  are  waste¬ 
ful  ;  they  may  prove  an  actual  extravagance. 

Concrete,  the  permanent  material,  is 
cheapest  in  the  long  run,  and  its  first  cost 
is  not  high.  To  make  concrete  you  need  only 
clean  sand  and  gravel  or  stone,  water  and 
Portland  cement.  Low-priced  materials,  all 
of  them.  Atlas  Portland  Cement  actually 
costs  less  today  than  it  did  thirty  years  ago. 

For  a  new  bam,  or  a  sanitary  floor  in  the 
old  one — ^for  a  corn  crib,  water  storage  tank 
or  silo — ^for  a  hog  house  or  feeding  floor,  use 
concrete  made  with  Atlas  Portland  Cement. 

Of  course,  you  will  not  use  concrete  for 
temporary  improvements — but  since  it  is 
worth  while  to  do  most  jobs  permanently, 
it  is  worth  while  to  insist  on  getting  Atlas 
Portland  Cement  for  the  work.  Its  high 
quality  record  during  more  than  thirty 
years*  use  on  the  farm  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Atlas  is  known  as  “the  Standard  by 
which  all  other  makes  are  measured,” 

Send  for  a  copy  of  “Concrete  on  the 
Farm,”  the  free  Atlas  book  on  permanent 
construction.  It  may  help  you  to  save 
money,  to  increase  your  profits,  to  add 
definitely  to  the  value  of  your  property. 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured 


SMail  this  coupon 

TODAY 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
134  South’La  Salle  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 

Please  forward  your  free  book  on  gen¬ 
eral  concrete  work  about  the  home  and 
farm. 

Address _ 


Weaning  Pigfs  to  Advantage 

WHEN  young  pigs  are  properly 
handled  from  the  start,  they  may 
be  weaned  to  advantage  and  with  no 
appreciable  loss  of  development  and  at 
the  same  time  may  be  placed  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  diet  consisting  of  the  various  feeds 
that  they  require. 

I  have  found  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give 
the  young  fellows  plenty  of  access  to 
a  roomy  trough  and  provide  them  a 
feeding  ground  all  their  own.  The  pigs 
will  usually  begin  to  eat  from  the  time 
they  are  two  weeks  old,  other  feeds  in 
addition  to  the  nourishment  supplied 
them  by  the  mother  hog.  This  should 
be  encouraged,  giving  them  fine  sloppy 
material  with  some  ground  grain  for 
strength  and  bone  development.  These 
are  the  things  that  develop  fine,  hearty, 
healthy  shoates  that  later  become  pork 
makers  and  add  to  the  farmers  income. 

A  Creep  Of  Their  Own 

A  trough  and  feeding  ground  may 
easily  be  given  the  little  fellows  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  opening  in  the  main  pen  large 
enough  to  enable  them  to  pass  through 
in  a  comfortable  manner.  In  the 
trough  provided,  they  may  be  given 
for  their  first  feeds  a  little  warm  skim 
milk  adding  some  middlings  to  it  or 
other  materials,  such  as  ground  oats, 
corn,  etc.,  and  they  will  eat  it  all  up 
readily  once  they  form  the  habit.  Be 
careful  not  to  overfeed.  That  is  a  worse 
habit  than  to  practice  underfeeding.  Give 
them  just  what  they  will  clean  up 
readih^  More  middlings  may  be  added 
as  the  pigs  grow  older.  Next  they  will 
begin  to  eat  a  little  cracked  corn  or 
corn  that  has  been  soaked  together 
with  other  grains  and  the  first  thing 
we  know,  they  are  consuming  quite  a 
quantity  of  feed,  thriving  of  course, 
growing  frame  and  bone-developing 
properly  into  what  they  should  be.  As 
they  grow  older  they  will  learn  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  the  giain  we  feed 
th.em  and  finally  the  weaning  task  comes 
to  an  end  and  the  motiier  is  left  in  a 
good  healthy  condition  and  becomes 
strong  again.  By  the  time  the  pigs  are 
e'ght  weeks  old,  sometnrcs  sooner,  the 
pigs  will  have  weaned  themselves. 

Milk  Is  Good  For  Pigs 
There  are  many  commercial  pig  feeds 
on  the  market.  All  of  them  are  good 
that  I  have  ever  used.  They  must  be 
good  because  there  i.s  competition  and 
besides,  they  are  scientifically  prepared, 
calculated  to  assist  bringing  the  pigs 
through  the  weaning  period  in  first- 
class  shape.  These  feeds  are  usually 
fed  the  same  as  those  w^e  prepare  from 
the  materials  we  happen  to  have  at 
hand  on  the  farm.  Skim  milk  should 
form  the  basis  for  all  these  preparations 
where  possible  and  fed  in  the  form  of 
a  gruel  while  the  little  fellows  are 
quite  young.  Nothing  does  the  little 
fellows  more  good  than  to  give  them 
a  warm  sleeping  place  and  enough  feed 
to  satisfy  their  appetites. — H.  W. 
Swope,  Pennsylvania. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  1925 


Full 
Year  to 
Pay 

30DaysTi^a! 

''Teat  It  any  way  yon 
please  on  oar  money. 
baeK'OSEer 


How  To  Increase  Concrete 
Strength 

The  strongest  concrete  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  least  possible  amount 
of  water  in  the  mixing  to  produce  a 
plastic  mortar  or  mix,  but  after  the  con¬ 
crete  is  placed  the  concrete  should  be 
kept  wet  for  at  least  ten  days,  if  great 
strength  of  wear  or  strain  is  needed  as 
in  highways. 

By  keeping  concrete  damp  for  the 
first  ten  days  adds  75  per  cent  to  its 
compressive  strength,  and  adds  65  per 
cent,  to  its  resistance  to  wear.  Three 
wrecks  of  constant  moisture  will  adc 
still  greater  strength  ^  and  resistance 
Constant  sprinkling  may  not  be  possi 
ble.  Cover  the  concrete  deeply  with 
dirt,  sand,  hay  or  anything  that  wi 
hold  moisture  and  it  will  serve  the  pur 
pose  desired. — Elmer  Whittaker. 


SEPARATOR 

built  by  the  oldest  American  manufacturer 
making  cream  separators  only.  Uneq  ualled 
in  efficiency,  durability  and  quality.  Proved 
the  most  profitable  to  use  in  everyway 
by  experience  of  manythousandsoi  ^ 
enthusiastic  owners.  Skims  thoroughly. 
Unmatched  for  easy  turning. 

Easily  cleaned.  Flushes  com¬ 
pletely — saves  cream.  Made 
in  capacities  from  850  poimds 
down  to  one-cow  size,  y 

SOLD  DIRECT 

You  buy  direct  at  low,  fao  i 
tory  prices  on  our  new,  re¬ 
duced  easy  payments. 

Shipped  promptly  from  stock 
nearest  you. 

FREE  CATALOG  V 

Do  not  fail  to  get  our  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  first.  See  oox 
extremely  low  Prices  and  lil^ral, 
easy  terms.  WRITE  TODAY.^P^ 

American  Separator  Co. 

Boa  20-E  BalntwidgetH.T, 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes 


A.  li  Rice,  s  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams,  N.  T., 
discorered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint 
without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named  It  Powdrpaint.  It 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is 
required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  Ike 
proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for  outside  or  inside  painting. 
It  Is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint.  It  adherei 
to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looh 
like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  134  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  package  will  be  mailed  to 
you,  also  color  card  and  full  information  showing  you  ho» 
you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today. 

It  i*  Year  Gaarantsm  of  Quality 

Our  Catalog  ^  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  or  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

Be  SBi«  and  write  for  cctatog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.y  Qabscyr  l.% 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 
USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  20  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT 
endorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  SO 
years. 

Made  In  »n  colors — for  all  purposei. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
Vtom  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wliolesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  sH  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  "W- 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards.  Writ* 
me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  01*« 
Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

6.  W.  INGERSOLL,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 


Only  *5^ 


emonthforafewmonths 
^-easytoownthefamoua 
Btan^urd  WITTE  En* 
gine.  Uses  Kerosene, 

Gasoline,  Distillate  or  - _  . .  a 

Gas.  Eqniipped  .with  celebrated  Tronblepr*#* 
WICO  Magneto.'  Simplest  and  cheapest  to  oP* 
orate.  New  dovleo  makes  starting  easy.  60%surmH 
mgcninaicuf  Power.  Sizes  2to26H-P— allBtyl^ 

FREE  BIG  NEW  Soia  direct  from  factory  to  yon  oa 
ENGINE  BOOK  Write  today  for  my  new  lllustra^ 

TCgJaobook— sent  absolutely  Free.  No  obligation  to^,<>#* 

,  =  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  J 
1303  vltte  Building,  -  -  -  KANSAS  CITY,  ««• 
1G03  <*roi>lr#  BldIdIng.  -  -  PITTSBURGH,  PA/ 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR^ 

and  Power  Lawnmower 
A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Oaideneri,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Floriats,  Nuraerymen,  Fruit  Qroweia. 

/  -nerican  Far m  Machine  Co, 

2581  Unl.Av,S.E.,MlnneapoUa,Minn. 


/American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  1925. 


BLUE  HEN 


COLONY 

BROODER 


The  Mother  Hen, 
Plus  Capacity- 


irUh  ■  constancy  of  care  and 
lingleness  of  purpose  that  hea 
nature  does  not  give. 

Practical  poult  r>'racii  favor  tha 
Blue  lien  because  its  depend¬ 
able,  automatic  control  and 
economical,  labor  -  saving 
stove  enable  it  to 
raise  healthier  chiclis 
with  less  expense; 

LARGER  and 
HEAVIER 

—Yet  Cheaper 
—a  20%  Extra 
Value 

(Jiiantlty  production, 
due  to  the  boosting 
of  satisfied  eistom- 
ers,  makes  possible 
these  low  prices. 

Write  for  Blae  Hen  Book 

LANCASTER  MFG.  GO. 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  Uscr- 
Agenta’ 
Plan 


of  Facts  Today 
.  1913.  880  N.  Janet  St. 
LAMCASTtB.  PA. 


ROYSTER’S 


FISH  MEAL 

FOR 

Hogs,  Poultry,  Cattle 

PROTEIN  . .  58% 

FAT . .  4% 

FIBER  (MAX.) .  2% 

BONiE  PHOS.  LIME  15% 

For  Booklet  and  Prices  Write 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Belle  ^ity 
140  Egg  Isaeubator  aso  Egg 

80  Esff  IncubatorSil.OB;  Hot  Water,  Cop* 
perTank.  Seif-Rogmated.  S5.9S  buys  SO* 

CHick{St.9S  140-CtticK;$9.dS  230-Chiclc 
Hot-water  Brooder.  Save  51.8S:Order  both 

140  Size  Incobatcr  and  Braomr,  $19.95 
230  Slz8  tnctAater  and  Breodar,  $29.95 
80  Slza  Incttbatar  and  Brooder,  $15.95 

Exinress  Prepaid 

E.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 
Low  Prices  on  Coat  and  0:1  Can* 
opy  Brooders.  GUiaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  ray  Spcciai 
Offers,  or  write  for  Free  book 
**Hatc)Hn£  Fact^-**  J»ra  Rohan,  Pres, 

Solle  City  Incubator  Co.  Box  147  Rao'melWis. 


Uaars  I 


rices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


Keep  The  Hobby  Burning 

Don’t  despair—when  birds  are  pale,  eat  well, 
go-light  or  ‘’down  flat”  Happy  Hen  Wonn  Bemedy 
will  save  them;  satisfaction  gnsrantecd;  $1.10  post¬ 
paid.  Write  HAfPY  HEN  REMEDY  CO..  Roan  110, 
36  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Prices  slashed — and  ' 


freight  now  prepaid 
anywhere  1  Kamous 
Peerless  quality.  Get_' 
the  new  Peerless  Bargain  Book  befora 
■0011  spend  a  cent  for  Fence,  Barb  W'iro, 
SUset  Posts,  Giles,  Roofog  or  Paints.  Wait  fy 
or  prieea. Write  for*04-pasre  FTH5E  CATALOG* 
PEERLESS  WIRE  *  fENCE  CO. 

1  iul  Ctevetamt,  ONo 


We  Raise  Early  Chicks  for 
Early  Broilers  and  High 
Prices 

By  a  F.\r>i  WoMAir 

SELLING  broilers  that  weigh  between. 

two  and  three  pounds  the  early  part 
of  June,  for  sixty  cents  a  pound  is 
more  profitable  than  selling  six  months 
old  cockerels  at  thirty-five  cents  a 
poui^d,  even  though  the  cockerels  weigh 
twice  as  much  as  the  broilers.  But 
those  early  broilers  mean  early  chicks 
and  early  cljicks  require  lots  of  care. 
Chicks  hatched  the  first  week  in  March 
require  very  close  attention  the  first 
month  especially,  on  account  of  the 
cold  weather. 

I  use  a  240  egg  size  incubator  and 
plan  to  set  it  the  second  week  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  As  a  rule,  few  if  any,  hens  are 
broody  r.t  this  date,  and  I  have  found 
that  the  incubator  represents  at  least 
equal  economy  of  time  and  labor  com¬ 
pared  to  the  setting  hens.  Of  course, 
some  folks  don’t  fancy  the  care  of  an 
incubator,  so  they  depend  on  good  baby 
chicks.  The  fuel  is  takes  to  run  the 
incubator  costs  less  than  the  feed  it 
would  take  to  keep  a  sufficient  number 
of  hens  to  cover  240  eggs. 

A  Handy  Way  to  Turn  Eggs 

Of  course,  the  thing  of  first  import¬ 
ance  is  to  have  eggs,  the  fertility  of 
which  one  can  be  reasonably  sme  of 
and  that  arc  known  to  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  before  becoming  chilled. 

The  eggs  should  not  be  over  two 
weeks  old,  the  fresher  the  better,  and 
ought  to  be  turned  daily  while  waiting 
to  be  put  In  the  incubator. 

A  handy  method  of  turning  eggs  Is 
tp  use  a  regulation  egg  case  (12  dozen) 
with  cover  firmly  fastened.  This  can 
be  turned  first  on  one  side  and  then  the 
other.  Turning  each  egg  by  hand  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  energy. 

Thorough  study  of  the  instructions 
which  come  with  incubators  will  en¬ 
able  any  adult  to  operate  one.  The  eggs 
should  be  tested  after  they  have  been  in 
the  machine  a  week,  and  again  about 
the  fourteenth  day.  After  testing  the 
first  time  I  boil  the  infertile  eggs  ten 
minutes  and  set  them  aside  for  feeding 
the  young  chicks.  I  consider  an 
hatch  very  satisfactory. 

Avoid  Too  Much  Heat 

My  experience  has  proved  to  me  that 
it  is  safer  for  the  hatch  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registers  betwen  90  and  100 
degrees  for  a  few  hours  than  it  is  for  it 
to  go  much  above  103  degrees.  The 
lower  temperature  retards  the  growth 
of  the  embryo  chick,  but  the  higher 
temperature  weakens  it  and  will  very 
soon  kill  the  germ.  However,  the  saf¬ 
est  way  Is  to  watch  the  machine  close¬ 
ly  until  it  holds  an  even  temperature  of 
103  degrees,  except  after  cooling. 

If  the  temperature  has  been  kept  at 
103  degrees,  except  for  an  hour  or  so 
immediately  following  the  cooling  of 
the  eggs,  some  eggs  wall  be  pipped  the 
nineteenth  day. 

By  the  mornmg  of  the  twenty-first 
day  all  chicks  should  be  hatched.  How¬ 
ever,  do  not  entirely  despair  if  it  takes 
a  little  longer  for  the  chicks  to  arrive. 

(Continued  on  Page  254) 


GRANGERS  PURPOSE  GRIT/ 

WILL  MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY  MORE  EGGS  / 

Wit  Is  sharp  and  clean,  and  absolutely  the  best  substance  that  can  be  procured  for  grinding  ^ 
the  chicteu’s  food,  in  the  gizzard,  and  tbua  aiding  digestion,  and  It  lx  M  white  that  > 
there  la  no  wa-ste,  as  the  chicken  finds  and  gets  It  alL  ^  Grangers 

NO  NEED  FOR  OYSTER  SHELLS  /I-,  „  ® 

H  GRANGERS  TRIPLE  PURPOSE  GRIT  Is  superior  as  a  shell-maker.  It  prodae«  /  Mig.  LO. 
uniformly  hard  shells  that  will  not  break  easily,  and  does  away  with  an*  /  s  r 

need  of  oyster-shell,  magn^ium,  or  any  other  such  materials  fed  fie  Please  send  me 

shell -making.  /  ^  GIL4NGEKS 

Y  BALANCES  THE  RATION— INSURES  DIGESTION  /  ^ 

GRANGERS  TRIPLE  PURPOSE  GRIT  has  a  definite  mineral  content 

of  Sulphur,  Carbohydrates,  rie.,  which  gives  the  proper  balanec  '  Name  . 

te  the  food  required  by  both  chicks  and  adult  birds  te  keep  them  / 

la  good  health,  and  enable  the  chickens  te  produce  the  beet  eggs  /  Address  . . . 

and  more  of  thenu 

SRAMGERS  MFG.  CO.,  Bex  lOQg,  Hartford,  Caul.  /  . ” 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  /  Address  . 
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How  to  cut  down 
mortaKty  of  Baby  Chicks 

p 

and  build  up  greater  vitality  and 
disease-resistance 

Following  last  month’s  announcement  of  the 
startling  results  secured  in  increasing  fertility 
and  hatchability  by  feeding  the  breeders  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  Professor  Harry  R. 
Lewis  now  makes  another  announcement  of 
equal  interest  and  benefit  to  all  poultrymen.  It 
is  on  the  results  he  secured  in  cutting  dov/n  the 
mortality  of  baby  chicks. 

Professor  Lewis^  formerly  Professor  of  Poultry 
Husbandry,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  is  one  of  the  best  known  author¬ 
ities  in  the  country  and  a  successful  commercial 
poultryman  as  well.  He  is  interested  both  in  the 
,  scientific  and  in  the  “dollars  and  cents”  solution 
of  vital  poultry  problems. 


T  X  THEN  careful  tests  made 
Y  V 'with  Fleischmann’s  Pure 
Dry  Yeast  for  increasing  fertility 
and  hatchability  showed  an  in¬ 
creased  hatch  of  25.2  per  cent 
under  most  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions,  Professor  Lewis  was  com¬ 
pletely  convinced  of  the  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  feeding  Dry 
Yeast  to  his  breeding  stock. 


In  all,  19  of  the  148  chicks  from 
non-yeast-fed  breeders  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  weeks  —  a 
mortality  of  12.8  per  cent.  But 
pnly  22  of  the  408  chicks  from 
Yeast -fed  breeders  died  during 
the  same  period  —  a  mortality 
of  only  5.4  per  cent — less  than 
half  the  mortality  rate  of  the 
others! 


Mortality  C^t  in  Half 

Then  he  determined  to  carry 
these  tests  even  further,  to  see 
what  the  effect  of  feeding  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Dry  Yeast  to  breeders 
would  be  on  the  vitality  and  dis- 
ease-r  e^stance  of  the  baby  chicks 
hatched — and  on  the  rate  of 
mortality. 

The  result  of  these  tests  for 
cutting  down  mortality  was 
startling. 

A  total  of  556  chicks  were 
placed  in  brooders.  408  of  these 
were  hatched  from  eggs  from 
Yeast-fed  breeders  while  the  re¬ 
maining  148  were  hatched  from 
eggs  from  breeders  that  had  not 
been  fed  Yeast.  The  chicks  were 
handled  and  fed  exactly  the  same. 


The  benefits  from  feeding  Dry  Yeast 
to  breeders  are  not  only  transmitted  to 
baby  chicks  through  the  eggs,  but  the 
yeast  may  be  fed  to  chicks  as  soon  as 
they  start  eating,  being  added  to  the 
regular  scratch,  or  dissolved  in  water 
or  milk. 

Dry  Yeast  not  only  contains  Vita- 
min-B,  the  vitamin  of  growth,  in  its 
most  concentrated  fc)rm,  but  promotes 
better  assimilation  of  food  and  has  lax¬ 
ative  qualities  of  definite  value  in  build¬ 
ing  vitality  and  disease-resistance  in 
baby  chicks. 

A  complete  report  on  the  tests  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Professor  Lewis  at  his  farm^ 
Davisville,  R.  I.,  has  been  prepared. 
Send  for  a  copy — it’s  free. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  comes 
in  1  lb.  and  2K  lb.  packages,  25  lb.  kegs, 
and  100  lb.  barrels.  Full  directions  in 
every  package.  Your  dealer  should  be 
able  to  supply  you.  If  not,  order  direct 
from  us,  enclosing  check,  cash  or  money 
order  with  coupon  below.  The  Fleisch- 
mann  Company,  69  Bank  Street, 
New  York,  N,  Y. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


PRICES 


Canadsi 

Cuba 


Porto 
U.S.A.  Rico 

1  B>.  packagea  $  1.00  $  1.25 
23^  lb.  package*  2.00  2.4« 

2S  lb.  cwi»na  18.50  22.00 
100  !b*.  in  bulk  69.00  83.50 


Copyr^lit,  192S.  The  Flelschmmna  0». 


•i  THE  FLEISCHMANN  QOMPANY,  Dept.  D-39 
i  69  Bank  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y.,  or  327  So.  La  Salle 
j  Street,  Chicago,  IlL,  or  941  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  or  314  Bell  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

□  Please  send  me  your  new  bulletin  on  increasing 
fertility  and  hatchability  and  cutting  down  mortality. 

O  Enclosed  find  $ . .  Please  send  me 

. pounds  <rf  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  YesMt, 

postage  prepaid. 

j  Name . . . 

■  Address . . 

I  Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . . . 


J 
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Iwice  the^^ltse 
in  Plant  Food*^ 

but  not 

Twice  the  Price/ 

It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops 
grow,  l^y  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 

International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  contain 
twice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  standard  fertilizer. 
For  example,  10  bags  of  Multiple-Strength  8-16-8 
contain  as  much  plant  food  as  20  bags  of  stand¬ 
ard  4-8^  fertilizer.  You  haul  half  as  many  bags 
from  station-haul  half  as  many  bags  to  the  field 
^drill  half  as  much  fertilizer. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  prices. 

Intemadonsd 

"Mttitiple-Stfeiiiei 


Dealer* 

INTERNATIONAL  MIBU 
LE-STRENGTH  FE&HL. 
IT  PAYS. 

Wrte  w  t(h4tt3 


Poultry  Raisers 

FMd  POS-FOR-US,  The 
Fhoephete  -  Lime  Orit. 
'W'rtuferBooJdet. 


iUiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHieiiiiiiiii 

> 

^ntematioml  Jlsncultural  Uorporation, 

Dept  A,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 

1  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  about 
IimRNATipNAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 


Namc^ 


Address. 
Town _ 


.  State. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiifiiiiiiiiHnmn 


Boor  soE  meana  poor  crops.  Expats  agree  fertiliaer  is  useless  on  sour  soil— it  must  have  lime.  ^ 
The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form, fertilizer, 

I  phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 

'  ^  Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  t?rice  as  far  as  any 
other;  16  H.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

Noholes  to  bore.  Spreads  eyi^y  100  to  10,000 
Ibe.  per  acre  Handle  material  ordy  once,  from 
ear  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Frw  Ttial. 

S1P>R»BS^7 


What  about  your  soilf-your  crops? 
Art  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
diooldbeT  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  litous  Test  Papers — ^positive 
•our  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
•oO  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THF  ’^OLDEN  CO^Inc. 
Dapt  273  Peoria  Illinois 


FREE 


beautiful 

asters 


mm  th*  feremost  grtnrew  ft  istrr  seed  hi  ^ 
and  hate  originated  more  norel  and  rare 
iJSr  w  rthw  power.  TN  «  anusually 

Mk  af  aeed  this  year. 

iR  76TH  ANNUAL  EDITION  OF 

garden  and  floral 
guide  for  1925 

r  K  list*  »nd  describes  not  only  all  of  the 
e.rBi  aeeetable  garden  and  flower  seeds  but 
BOtelUes.  BeauUfully 

Wm  wish  !•  »ecure  new  customers  In  farm 
«1M|  to  those  applying  promptly 
lend  thla  book  together  with  a 
n^lHxed  Asters,  aU  classes  and  colors  In 
Stety,  absoUtely  Irsa.  Ask  for  your  copy  and 
mt  seeds  today. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS 

wn  STOIIE  ST.,  ItOCHESTE*,  t.  7. 

Th*  Ftow  City 


American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  1925 

New  York  Farm  News 

League  Withdrawals  Light— Notes  hyM.  C.  Burritt 


Total  cancellations  from  active 
poolers  up  to  and  including  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  the  latest  report  available  as  we 
go  to  press.  Number  770.  This  number 
is  much  smaller'  than  was  recorded  on 
the  corresponding  date  of  last  year.  It 
indicates  that  poolers  are  showing,  wis¬ 
dom  in  standing  by  their  organization. 


Western  New  York  Notes 

M.  C.  Burritt 

T  N  the  first  lull  of  old  winter  which 
*  mid-February  has  given  us,  a  lot  of 
pruning  has  been  done.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  are  almost  through  pruning.  A 
few  are  drawing  brush  and  the  man 
who  has  done  none  has  missed  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  a  good  crust  of  snow, 
thus  keeping  the  pruner  out  of  the  mud 
and  the  air  was  balmy  almost  like 
spring  at  midday  and  yet  crisp  at  night. 

I  like  to  prune  trees.  In  his  “The 
Apple  Tree,”  Bailey  tells  why:  “In  the 
care  of  the  fruit  tree  there  is  no  prac¬ 
tice  which  brings  the  grower  into  such 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  plant  as 
that  of  pruning  and  thinning.  The  op¬ 
erator  sees  the  tree  as  a  whole,  taking 
it  all  in ;  then  he  secs  it  in  small 
detail  in  all  its  parts,  even  to  the  spurs 
and  buds.  With  simple  good  tools, 
sharp  and  keen,  and  with  a  practiced 
eye,  he  applies  a  deft  and  swift  handi¬ 
craft,  cutting  true,  making  a  fair,  clean 
wound  leaving  the  tree  comely  and 
ready  for  its  highest  effort.  The  pride 
of  good  workmanship  may  find  ex¬ 
pression.  The  operator  feels  also  the 
sense  of  mastery  that  is  in  him  where¬ 
by  he  corrects  the  tree,  removes  the 
wayward  parts,  keeps  and  encourages 
all  that  is  best.  To  engage  in  this  kind 
of  education  requires  that  one  ap¬ 
proaches  the  work  with  due  prepara¬ 
tion  of  mind  and  I  think  also  with  con¬ 
secration  of  heart.” 

*  *  m 

Most  of  us  prune  mature  apple  trees 
without  having  any  definite  principles 
or  even  ideals  for  the  tree  in  mind. 
And  yet  the  experienced  grower  makes 
but  few  mistakes.  In  the  main  he  al¬ 
lows  the  tree  to  assume  the  natural 
form  for  the  variety,  thinning  out  the 
branches  to  let  in  the  light,  removing 
crossing  or  rubbing  branches, suckers, 
dead  wood,  etc.,  and  preventing  bad 
crotches  that  are  likely  to  split  down. 
Of  course  many  growers  have  systems 
of  their  own  most  of  which  are  modi¬ 
fications  of  this  general  plan,  plus 
heading  back,  or  with  central  leaders. 
Many  would  find  it  very  profitable  to 
read  Cornell  Bulletin  415  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Chandler,  “Results  of  Some  Experi¬ 
ments  in  Pruning  Fruit  Trees.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chandler  has  probably  lived  and 
worked  with  fruit  trees  more  than  most 
of  tjs  and  knows  his  trees  intimately. 
He  is  a  scientist  and  a  close  observer 
with  an  tmusually  practical  turn  of 


mind  for  a  scientist. 

One  tiling  that  is  constantly  in  my 
mind,  as  I  prune  i^,  where  the  fruit  buds 
are  and  the  fruit  is  therefore  likely  to 
be  borne,  if  at  all.  Then  will  there 
likely  be,  too  many  on  this  branch,  and 
should  I  remove  some  of  the  probable 
competition.  And  finally  can  I  get 
at  it  to  spray  it  thoroughly  and  thus 
make  it  perfect  fruit;  for  only  a  high 
percentage  of  A  grade  fruit  can  make 
the  crop  a  profitable  one  if  one  is  go¬ 
ing  to  care  for  the  tree  in  other  ways. 

Farm  Prices  Suffer  Slump 

Farm  markets  have  experienced  the 
general  slump.  Wheat  is  off  about 
twenty  cents  from  the  high  point.  The 
cabbage  market  is  slow  and  draggy. 
One  shipper  has  had  to  sell  as  low  as 
ten  dollars  a  ton.  .  The  apple  market 
has  felt  the  effects  of  the  warmer  weath¬ 
er.  Prices  have  been  pretty  well  main¬ 
tained  but  the  movement  to  market 
is  much  slower.  Cattle  especially  high- 
grade  or  purc-bred  tuberculin  tested 
ones  are  rather  scarce  and  high.  One 
cannot  buy  much  of  a  cow  for  less  than 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars.  Egg  prices  are  beginning 
to  fluctuate  widely  mostly  downward — ■ 
a  sign  of  spring. 

The  weather  has  been  so  mild  for 
nearly  two  weeks  now  that  the  snow  is 
pretty  well  gone  except  where  there 
were  drifts.  This  leaves  wheat  bare 
where  it  is  not  covered  with  ice  and  is 
likely  to  mean  considerable  injury  to 
this  crop.  — M.  C  Burritt 


Lewis  County  Notes 

Farmers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  a  woodlot  are  busily  engaged  these 
days  in  getting  out  a  season’s  supply  of 
fuel.  If  they  arc  lucky  enough  to  have 
a  few  surplus  cords,  they  can  find  a  ready 
market  for  it  locally  at  from  $4.50  to  $5 
per  cord.  Owing  to  the  unusual  high  price 
of  coal  which  has  reached  $15  per  ton  for 
some  grades,  it  has  created  an  unusual 
demand  for  stovewood,  one  man  having 
contracted  for  a  large  amount  and  is 
shipping  it  to  Rochester  in  carload  lots. 

Large  quantities  of  hay  are  being  pressed 
in  different  sections  of  the  county,  one 
gang  of  pressers  having  just  finished  press¬ 
ing  175  tons  for  one  farmer.  Not  very 
much  being  moved  owing  to  market  con¬ 
ditions. 

Owing  to  the  long  protracted  drought 
that  continued  all  through  the  autumn  until 
nearly  Thanksgiving  time,  not  very  much 
plowing  was  accomplished,  many  farmers 
have  scarcely  turned  a  furrow,  which  will 
mean  busy  times  next  spring. 

Considerable  reforesting  is  being  done 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Black  River.  One 
farmer  has  ordered  30,000  spruce  seedlings 
through  tlie  State  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  and  will  be  distributed  from  tlie  State 
Nursery  farm  located  east  of  and  near 
Lowville. — Charles  L,  Stiles. 


There  Is 
Money  In  Raising  Peas 

No  matter  how  many  peas  you  plant,  you  want 
seed  that  can  be  relied  upon.  Metcalf’s  Peas  are  all 
grown  in  Idaho,  where  the  best,  hardy,  vigorous 
and  heavy-yielding  peas  are  grown.  We  have  the 
finest  strains  of  Dark  Pod  Telephone,  Alderman, 
■Thomas  Laxton  and  Gradus  Peas.  Also  eighteen 
other  varieties.  Get  our  prices  and  Catalog. 

B.  r.  METCALF  O  SON,  Inc. 

206  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to^ 


THE  DANGER  POINTS 

Amaitur  Sportsman — You  needn’t  look  anxious.  I  shall  keep  my  head. 
Guide— 0 A,  it  ain’t  Y^UR  head  that  worrying  me.  It’s  mine  and  the  dogs  I 

—Judge 


^crican  Agriculturist,  March  7,  1925. 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 
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MILK  PRICES 


Sheffield  Producers 


The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League 
during  the  month  of  March  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  20i  to 
310  ■  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is 
io  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  prices 
r.intioncd  below  are  not  received  by  the 
farmer,  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  repre~ 
sent  the  prices  dealers  pay  to  the  League. 


Class  1  Fluid  milk  . $3.07 

Class  2a  Fluid  Cream  .  2.20 

Class  2B  Ice  cream  .  2.25 

Class  2C  Soft  cheese  .  2.15 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whofe  milk .  1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ....  1.85 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American . . .  1.65 


Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 


Color  Your  Butter 

^Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives  That 
Golden  June  Shade  which 

Brings  Too  Prices 

Before  chumingr 
add  one-hall  tea¬ 
spoonful  t  o  each 
gallon  e  1  cream 
and  out  ot  your 
churn  comes  butter 
of  Golden  Juno 
shade.  “Dandelion 
Butter  Color”  is 
purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and 
Used  for  50  years  by 
Doesn’t  color  butter- 


^atlonal  food  laws, 
iall  large  creameries. 


milk.  Tasteless.  Large  bottles  cost  only 
|I5  cents  at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write 
for  free  sample  bottle. 


iWells 


ic  Richardson  Co.,  Burlln^on,  Vt, 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  i  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


COLUNS  PhO’Jf  ao^  QUINCY,  lU. 


TRFPQ  £  PI  AUTQ  Lowest  Prices.  Highest 
incco  a,  I  LAnlO  quality.  Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees,  Vines  and  Bushes.  Big 
^PPly  of  Peach  Trees;  Barberry,  Privet 
Evergreens,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  etc.  Sold 
direct  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Write  for 
special  price  list. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Desk  25,  Westminster,  Md. 


“More  Poiaioes’* 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
auy  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
enrate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  maebine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  eto. 
A,  «I.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  62  STERLING.  IU&. 

Money  Wanted 

Wr  dollar  to  Mr.  Manning  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  We  buy  all 
^  coins  and  pay  highest  cash  premiums.  Send  4«  for 
l^e  Coin  Circular.  May  mean  much  profit  to  you. 

numismatic  bank.  Dept.  502  FT.  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Old 


Klutch^ 

holds  False  Teeth 

Klutch  forms  an  adhesive  cushion  between  the 
Plate  and  gums ;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  it  can’t 
J'oek,  can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can’t  be  “played  with” 
not  a  seed  can  getlunder  it.  You  can  eat,  talk, 
laugh  or  sing  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  with  youi 
natural  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of 
loy.  Postpaid  60cts;  2  boxes  $1.00.  (Send  $1  bill  at 
Use  a  whole  box.  llf  not  more  than  satis- 
•tea,  all  your  money  back. 

Hart  CO.,  Box  5021  Elmira.  N.Y, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


fjOO  Get  330-Acre  N.  Y.  Farm 

iiJ  3  Horses,  All  Hay 


grain,  poultry,  machinery,  Tehicles;  dose  town,  «eel- 
^rkets,  cuts  100  tons  hay;  spring  water,  est.  4000 
lOo  ,  100,000  ft.  timber;  1000  sugar  maples, 

bees;  good  8-room  house,  cement  basement  barn, 
bldgs,  j-  ■  - 

JWO  required. 

V**-  STROUT 
M  criy. 


Reduced  to  $5000  for  Immediate  sale,  only 
Details  pg.  50  new  big  Spring  Catalog. 

farm  agency.  255R  Fourth  Are.,  New 


The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  20i  to  210-mile  zone: 


Class  1  . $3.07 

Class  2 . 2.20 

Class  3  .  1.75 


Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-miIe  zone: 


Class  1  . $2.80 

Class  2 .  2.20 

Class  3A  .  1.80 

Class  3B  .  1.75 


Interstate  Producers 

The  New  York  State  Milk  Producers 
Association  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
.  the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19,  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  HOLDING  ITS  OWN 

The  butter  market  is  holding  its  own. 
One  of  the  encouraging  features  is  the 
substantial  reduction  in  storage  holdings 
as  well  as  satisfactory  clearance  of  street 
stocks.  Consumption  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  good.  Opinions  of  men  in  the  trade 
are  quite  unanimous  that  there  is  nothing 
in  view  at  present  that  can  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  material  change  in  the 
situation  or  line  of  values.  Receivers, 
how'ever,  are  reluctant  to  hold  goods.  They 
are  selling  freely  to  keep  stocks  moving. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  butter  market  is 
strong.  It  would  be  folly  in  view  of  the 
statistical  situation.  Receivers  are  willing 
sellers  on  each  day’s  market  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  holding  down  street  stocks  to  a 
lower  point  and  made  possible  an  appre¬ 
ciable  reduction  of  storage  holdings.  Had 
this  procedure  not  been  followed  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  there  is  no  question 
but  wffiat  the  butter  market  would  be 
utterly  demorilized.  There  seems  to  be  a 
greater  feeling  of  optimism  than  was  true 
three  or  four  weeks  ago.  Creameries  scor¬ 
ing  higher  than  92  are  bringing  as  much 
as  42c  and  selling  quite  freely  at  4iylc, 
while  4IC  represents  the  general  trading 
price  for  92  score  butter.  Below  92  score 
prices  range  from  34c  for  low  grades  to 
40)4  for  91  score. 

EGG  DECLINE  FURTHER 

The  egg  market  has  declined  at  the  rate 
of  a  cent  a  day  since  our  last  report,  41c 
now  representing  the  fanciest  nearby  close¬ 
ly  selected  whites.  The  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  receipts  are  increasing  con¬ 
tinually.  Advices  indicate  that  shipments 
are  on  the  increase.  In  a  downward  mar¬ 
ket  of  this  kind  it  is  very  hard  to  inter¬ 
pret  or  define  values  clearly.  What  may 
represent  one  line  of  goods  in  the  morning 
may  be  altogether  different  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Pacific  Coast  whites  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  decline  in  the  market.  Re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  Coast  have  been  heavy  and 
naturally  full  supplies  of  high  grade  goods 
of  this  kind  will  have  a  depressing  effect 
on  anytliing  that  comes  into  close  competi¬ 
tion. 

Brown  eggs  have  been  holding  up  com¬ 
paratively  better  than  whites,  although  final 
depression  on  the  market  was  50  marked 
that  colored  receipts  also  suffered  a  slump. 
Nearby  hennery  whites  are  worth  all  the 
way  from  35c  to  41c  depending  on  quality, 
interior  and  exterior,  as  well  as  size, 
shape,  etc.  Gathered  whites  are  worth 
anywhere  frotn  33c  to  37Hc  while  pullets 
are  bringing  from  33c  to  34c.  Fancy  near¬ 
by  brown  eggs  are  bringing  from  36c  to 
38c. 

We  repeat  our  recommendation  of  the 
last  tw'O  or  three  weeks  that  producers 
compare  their  local  market  with  the  New 
York  Market.  We  know  of  several  in¬ 
stances  where  country  markets  are  above 
New  York  City  quotations. 

POULTRY  SITUATION  BETTER 

The  Iive_  poultry  situation  is  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  especially 
<wi  fancy  fowls.  Receipts  have  not  been 
over  heavy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  on  the 
35th  there  was  hardly  enough  live  poultry 
available  to  go_  around,  which  naturally 
caused  a  hardening  of  prices.  If  receipts 
stay  about  the  same  as  they  are.  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  poultry  market  should 


not  hold  up.  Where  fowls  are  strictly 
fancy,  they  are  worth  34c,  a  cent  above 
last  week,  whereas  average  fowls  are  worth 
33c.  Even  Leghorns  which  are  usually  2 
or  3  cents  below  the  fancy  coLired  fowl 
market  are  wortli  the  same  as  the  aver¬ 
age  run. 

Fancy  chickens,  colored  and  smooth 
legged  are  worth  from  35  to  38c,  but  very- 
few  of  this  class  are-  being  received.  A 
lot  of  chickens  arriving  are  quite  staggy. 
Average  run  goods  are  worth  around  30c. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  POTATOES 

There  is  no  change  in  the  potato 
market  since  our  last  report.  The  entire 
trade _  throughout  seems  to  he  quiet, 
espc^cially  at  the  piers.  The  33rd  street 
yatcls  reported  trading  in  fair  propor¬ 
tions^  and  values  have  been  ruling  fairly 
steaoy.  Even  Long  Island’s  have  been 
havincT  slow  movement.  Maines  in  hulk 
are  bringing  anywhere  $1.10  to  1.25  per 
cwt.  A  few  sales  have  been  reported 
slightly  above  the  top  mark  hut  these 
do  _  not  represent  the  average  market, 
while  Maines  in  150  pound  sacks  are 
worth  from  $21.0  to  2.40.  The  -wdde  range 
of  prices  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
quality  is  variable.  States  in  150  pound 


sacks  are  worth  anywhere  from  $1.65 
to  1.90  although  some  fancy  shipments 
are  said  to  have  been  bringing  a  little 
better  than  the  outside  figure. 

BEAN  MAR/CET  DULL  ' 

There  is  no  change  in  the  bean  market 
since  last  week.  ^Pca  beans  arc  still 
held  at  $7.25  for  fanciest  marks  while 
common  grades  are  turning  as  low  as 
$6.75.  There  is  not  a  whole  lot  of  trad¬ 
ing  going  on.  Red  and  white  kidneys 
are  hitting  a  r.ither  slow  market,  al¬ 
though  values  are  unchanged  from  last 
week.  Red  kidneys  are  bringing  $10.25 
to  10.75  depending  on  quality.  White 
kidneys  are  also  the  same,  varying  from 
$8.75  to  9.50.  Marrows  are  -worth  $9 
for  common  sfock  and  graduate  upward 
to  $10.25  for  choice  marks. 

HAY  MARKET  WEAK 

Liberal  arrivals  have  prevented  any 
improvement  in  the  hay  market  and  as 
a  result  conditions  are  about  the  same 
as  they  were  a’-K^ut  a  week  ago,  $27 
representing  the  top  of  the  market  for 
timothy  in  large  bales.  Other  values 
are  practically  the  same  as  they  were 
last  week. 


1  CLASSIFIED  ADS  j 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

SEEDS — nursery  STDCE 

TEN  BAGS  of  International  Multiple- 
Strength  8-16-8  contain  as  much  plant  food  as 
twenty  bags  4-8-4.  Write  us  for  our  booklet. 
INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORP., 
Dept.  A,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

RUSSEr  SEED  POTATOES  r*  j  •  m« 

eShf'^'  664  bushel!  per  a^l  FeJ 

Cobblers.  Pamphlet.  WM.  A.  JONES.  TruxtS 

DIBBLE’S  TESTED  SEED  is  especially 

adapted  for  northern  climate.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  for  testing.  EDWARD  F. 
DIBBLE,  Box  A.  Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

&  SOAS,  Canandaigua,  NY  1  UN 

tion"^$5^^f^!,T^^”  private  colT^ 

1  HE  NEW  CORTLAND  apple  is  a  winner. 
Write  us  for  our  new  catalogue  describing  this 
famous  apple.  GREEN’S  NURSERY,  1234  Green 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS  in  Clover  seed.  Ask 

us  for  free  samples  and  catalogue.  A.  H.  HOFF¬ 
MAN,  INC.,  Box  60,  Landisville,  Pa. 

— Surplus  private  collection  $1  2? 

'iS  'y 

SEND  for  our  new  garden  catalogue.  The 

best  -we  have  ever  published.  JOSEPH 
HARRIS  CO..  R.  F.  D.  12,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  reasonably 
priced. '  Our  book  of  berries  free.  Write  to 
W.  S’.  ALLEN  CO.,  170  Market  St.,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 

EXPERIENCED  FARM  MANAGER  de- 
connection.  Now  in  charge  of 

has  ,;s  Srp* 

braok  DSeS'S.,  N.L 

^arm,  middle 

Sl,.a3,VT-  KETCHAM. 

WRITE  for  our  catalogue  on  small  fruits, 
particularly  straw'berries  and  raspberries. 
L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  T. 

WRITE  for  our  big  stratvberry  catalogue. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  CO.,  15  Vine  St.,  Salis- 
burj',  Md. 

,11^?  HELP?  Wc  have 

Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
cxp^ience  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
pod,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
IS  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 

SOCIETv'^Tv^r  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY,  lAC.,  301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 

RECORD  GARDEN  YIELDS  are  what  out 
seeds  give.  Write  for  our  valuable  guide  on 
growing  great  crops.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
it.  S.  M.  ISBELL  CO.,  360  Mechanic  St., 
Jackson,  Mich. 

ACME  HAND  POTx\TO  PLANTERS  plant  as 
fast  as  you  can  walk.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
our  free  potato  book.  Write  POTATO  IMPLE¬ 
MENT  CO.,  Dept.  21,  Travers  City,  Mich 

SWINE 

KELLY  CERTIFIED  trees  are  true  to  name 
and  all  are  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  handsome 
catalogue  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  other  fruit 
tices;  also  shrubs,  grape  vines  and  ornamental 
Rees.  Kelly  Bros.,  1130  Cherry  St.,  Dansville, 

p  ? Ci’ester  White  and 

1  oland  China  grade  pigs-,  6-8  weeks  old,  $6  each. 
Express  prepaid.  C.  E.  Bosserman,  York  Springs, 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS,  Berk- 
sliires,  Chester  Whites,  mated  not  akin  bred 
Collies  and  Beagles.  P. 
H.AMTLEON,  Cocliramille,  Pa. 

^•-^^^PBEKRIES,  Blackberries,  Strawberries 
and  Ornamental  Shrubbery.  Leading  varieties. 
Low  prices.  Everything  guaranteed.  List  free. 
Bert  B.aker,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  ICOR  SALE— J 
Service  boar,  bred  sows,  gilts  and  young 
pins,  either  sex.  ARTHUR  E,  BROW^L 
Notting-ham,  Pa.  * 

SEED  POTATOES — Russets  from  Certified 
Seed,  $1  bushel  sacked;  delivered  at  railroad 
station.  R.  C.  FRAZEE,  Delphi  Falls,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS — Sen- 
tenibcr  pigs,  big  medium  type.  Everything 
ms  represented.  J.  B.  GREEN,  Morrisville, 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES — Certified  Russets 
per  acre.  Highest  yielding  Strain  at  Livonia, 
and  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  of  300  to  562  bushels 
New  York.  _  State  Seed  Test  yield  449  bushels 
per  acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell 
Potato  Show  last  three  years.  GARDNER 
FARMS,  Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

«nd  Poland 

R^de^-o!^  “i  i^reeders  and 

’  V  e.xpress  paid,  al.so  bred 

York 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Field 
hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home  grown 
plants,  and  will  head  four  weeks  earlier.  Early 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Coppenhagen 
Market.  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Prices:  100, 
SOc;  -500.  $1.10;  1000,  $2.50,  postpaid.  Ex¬ 

press  collect:  1000,  $1.25;  5000,  $5.00.  Other 
plants  in  season.  Write  for  catalog.  PIEDMONT 
PLANT  COMPANY,  Albany,  Ga. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SWITCH  ES--Transformations,  etc.  Booklet 
free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y, 

K^.G^GINAL  cod  LIVER  OIL,  <juart 
yuc,  gal.  postpai(J.  Special  prices  on  quan^ 

tity.  VICTOR  jlFC.  CO.,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass, 

KEEP  YOUR  CLOTHES  Cf/EAN  and  milk 
sanitary.  Use  White  Duck  Bloomer  Milking 
Aprons.  Strong,  durable  and  easily  washed. 
Sent  for  $1.25.  A.  S.  BEECHER,  Winchester 
(..enter.  Conn. 

CER'riFIED  SEED — Grown  under  careful 

supervision;  improved,  high-yielding  strains.  Write 
for  particulars  to  my  farm.  K.  C.  LIVER¬ 
MORE,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

UNITED  STATES  RECORD  $1,059.20  one 
Acre  Champion  Everbearing  Strawberries.  Aver¬ 
age  $1500.  Last  Seven  Years.  Bears  Five 
Months.  200  Plants  $3.00  Direct  From  Origina¬ 
tor.  New  Mastodon,  Jewel,  Giant  Melon,  Sweet- 
corn,  Trees,  Shrubs.  Catalogue  Free.  EDWIN 
LUBKK.  New  Bucalo,  Michigan. 

PAJCH  WORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house, 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK' 
COMPANY,  Meridian,  Conn. 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Dam.aged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  W’rltc 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland,- 
Maine. 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col¬ 
lege  Inspected.  Excellent  two-row  variety  planted 
alone  or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 
N.  Y. 

■  WORLD’S  FAMOUS  MILK  and  butter  cara¬ 
mels  made  on  farm  from  milk  and  butter.  Great¬ 
est  process  discovered.  Thousands  satisfied 

customers.  3  pounds.  $1  postpaid.  JOHN 
LEHMAN,  R.  D.  No.  8,  York,  Pa. 

WRITE  CAYUGA  COUNTY  FARM  BU¬ 
REAU,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  list  of  growers 
having  inspected  seed  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat  and  beans  for  sale. 
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The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

iOne  Horse 
Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  other* 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  Thorse  harrows. 

In  several  style*  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’*— 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  neatest 
dealers.. 

Cutaway  Harrow' 

Company 

6  M«iaSt..  Iti^aninn. 

Umirr  •/  Ur  *rtgfwml  Ct.A«x  . 


•sw- laoiLf 


Quality  Seeds  at  Advantageous  Prices 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected 
seeds;  having  a  worth-while  reputa¬ 
tion  for  results.  Join  the  thousands 
who  annually  reap  a  satisfactory 
harvest  from  K.  &  W.  Seeds. 

CDCPItl  1  $2.50  worth  for  $2.00 
OrCblAL  I  ^  „  «  ^.00 


flFFFR^  i  **  **  $5-00 

Uri  end  J  $1.25  «  «  $1.00 

in  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk). 

Select  from  our  illustrated  catalog 
No.  125,  we  mail  FREE  immediately 
on  reguest.  What  address,  please? 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
Established  1S58  Portland,  Maine 


SsTOB  loflS-Fans  llrees— 
fuzzes  Branches 
^DoesBeHWsrk 

W-TMrfiiitr* 
isate*  ~€8iS 
IflrUifli  Twmi 


-Easy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log 

Belling  for  t3  a  cord  bnngB  owner  *46  «  day 
<m.l».Enslno  for  other  work  Wheel  mcmntei^ 

easy  to  move.  Saws  faster  than  10  men  Snmp^ 

from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  Branch  house*  Wnta 
tor  FREE  Book— “Wood  Encyclopedia  — KKJay. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Room801-T  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Fa._ 


German  Navy  Blankets 

Brand  new.  full  size  and  weight. 
Gray  with  beaitifal  borders.  Veiy 
warm  and  serviceable. 

6  for 
Parcel  Pest 

.  Each  ISe  Each 

GOVERNMENT  SUPPLY  CO.,  IMPORTERS 
Sll-H  Market  Street _ _ _ Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

ClfPIMfilY 

AUDEL’S  CARPENTERS  AHI$BU!LGERS  GUiDES 

I  Up-to-date  infennacion  in  handy 
^  form.  Easy  to  learn  carp^  atry. 
^ve  money  doing  your  own 
bailding.MakenioneydDingcar- 
1  pentry  work.  Audel’s  Guide* 

'  rive  complete  instruction  on 
how  tof— Use  Tools  and  Steel 
i  Square,  Make  Joints,  Draw 
/and  Read  Plans,  Estimate, 
y'  Frame  Roofs  and  Houses, 
ar  I,ay  outwork.  Build  Stairs,  Do 
'Saw Mill  Work.Fractioal Painting 
— with  thousands  of  Short  Cota. 

1600  Pages-3700  IIIustralsons-4  Numbers^ 

Pocket  sn;e.  Flexible  covers.  Gilt  Edge.  Easy  - 
to  read  and  understand.  Questions  and  an- 
Bwers  teach  quickly.  Coupon  gives  free  ex¬ 
amination.  No  money  now.  Nothing  to,r* 
postman.  Pay  only  if  you  are  satisfied.  / 

THEoVftUoiEL&cb'.’yZ SthAve.,  N.Y.Cto. 

Send  me  for  free  exami-nation  AUDEL’S 
CAEPENTElfe  AND  BUILDEEtS  GUIDES. 
4nnmbers.  If  satisfactory- 1  will  send  you*! 
within  6  days  and  $1  monthly  until  $6  is  paid. 

Name...... . . . . 

Address . . . . . . 

Occupatioo . 

Reference . . 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Farm  Legislation  Well  Uunder  Way 

Agricultural  legislation  now  instrirctlon.  They  enable  men  and  boys 
pending  in  the  New  Jersey  Legisla-  to  get  away  from  the  farm  during  the 
ture  is  reviewed  in  a  statement  by  the  dull  period  of  winter  to  acquire  the  most 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards  up-to-date  and  practical  knowledge  of 
of  Agriculture  sent  this  week  to  its  their  business  and  return  with  this  bet- 
membership  througohut  the  state.  The  ter  training  in  time  to  make  the  plans 
report  shows  that  several  farm  bills  had  and  open  the  work  of  the  new  season- 
been  well  advanced  in  the  Legislature  The  New  Jersey  State  College,  its 
by  late  February  and  that  a  number  of  Dean  and  Director,  Jacob  G.  Lipman, 
other  measures  now  In  Committee  were  its  Director  of  Short  Course  work,  F.  G. 
receiving  strong  backing  from  the  State  Helj-ar,  and  all  of  its  tearchers,  are  to  be 
Farm  bureau  and  the  New  Jersey  State  highly  congratulated  upon  the  work 
Grange,  a  combined  membership  of  over  they  are  doing  in  these  short  courses  in 
20,000  farmers  in  New  Jersey.  returning  men  to  the  farms  with  prac- 

Excerpts  from  the  review,  signed  by  tical  training  and  a  wider  outlook  upon 
Dr.  W.  H.  Whitoi)  Chairman  of  the  the  great  business  of  agriculture. 

Joint  Legislative  Committee,  represent-  - - 

ing  both  organiatioiis,  follows: 


Observations  of  a  Census 
Enumerator 


TO  MAKE  NICE  BALES  OF  HAY 
GET  AN 


WRITE  TO  D.  CLIFFORD  JONES 


TUDOR  &  JONES 

WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 
for 

H-AY  PRESSES 
STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 
BELTING 

F-A.IRB-ANKS  SCALES 
HAY  PRESS  EXTRAS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
T-VGK,  ETC. 

“THE  CENTRAL  DEPOT" 
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Insurance  Bill  Passes  Senate 

"Among  the  measures  in  which  farm-  _  ,  .  ,  - 

ers  are  vitally  interested  is  one  which  Because  the  writer  has  been  a  county 
■would  authorize  agriculturists  to  form  crop  reporter  for  many  years,  he  was 
mutual  insurance  companies  to  handle  asked  to  take  the  census  of  the  farms 
their  own  risks.  This  measure  passed  of  his  township, 
the  Senate  without  amendment  and 

promises  to  be  brought  out  of  Commit-  Few  Farmers  Keep  Books 

tee  in  the  Assembly  shortly  A  bill  ^  ^  ^  noticable  facts  learn- 

amendiiig  and  supplementing  the  pres-  ,  ,  .  ^  r  i  „ 

ent  milk  dealers’  licensing  and  bonding  fanners  keep 

act  so  as  to  require  a  license  and  pro-  books,  or  know  fully  about  the  receipts 
vide  for  enforcement  of  the  measure,  and  expenditures  of  their  farms,  so  as 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  in  to  be  able  to  tell  what  they  received 
the  Assembly.  Live  stock  men  through-  for  the  sale  of  eggs  or  dozens,  or  of 
out  the  state  have  been  intensely  inter-  pounds  of  milk  sold,  except  where  they 
ested  in  an  Assmbly  bill  which  increases  ^  ^.i^g^ks  or  the 

I  n  l^tb  check  from  the  Dafrjnncn’s  League, 

bull  to  $100.  This  bill  has  passed  the  u  a  n  u  I  ..i  --.---i 

Assembly  and  is  making  progress  in  the  Very  few  could  tell  what  tliey  paid  out 

Senate.  labor,  feed,  fertilizer  or  repairs.  Ncar- 

"One  of  the  measures  of  general  in-  ly  all  could  tell  the  amount  paid  for  tax 
terest  to  all  farmers  is  a  Senate  tres-  by  referring  to  the  collector’s  receipts, 

lass  bill,  which  would  protect  owners  All  agreed  that  local  taxes  are  too  liigh. 

of  cirltivated  land  against  trespassers  Only  a  few  were  unwilling  to  tell  the 
in  substantially  the  same  way  that  the  of  debts  owed.  The  writer  was 

hunting  laws  now  give  4>5otection  aganst  i^arn  that  not  so  many  farm- 

wilful  trespass  on  posted  property  The  ^ 

measure  is  making  progress  and  should  ,  .  i  ;„i,  u-r. 

be  acted  upon  further  by  the  early  part  ter  the  three  past  years  which  yere  lean 

of  next  month.  ones  for  farmers. 

.  ,  ,  t  T^  T  Several  of  the  surprises  were  the  very 

Ask  Repeal  of  Dog  Law  3,,^ 

"Under  the  present  statutes,  owners  of  few  young  boys  and  girls  over  16 

dogs  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20  when  farms.  Anotlier  surprise 

their  dogs  run  at  Urge  even  upon  their  follows  naturally  the  last  one, 

own  property.  This  restriction  .  is  how  few  farmers  make  their  own  but- 

worked  a  serious  hardship  and  the  farm-  r  1  a  Uplri 

ers  have  asked  for  its  repeal.  A  bill  Jo  ter  for  family  use,  due  to  lack  of  help 

this  effect  is  now  in  Assembly  Commit-  in  the  house. 

"The  Senate  now  has  under  considera-  Great  Lack  of  Sheep 

tion  a  series  of  companion  measures  sheep  was  found  in  the  township 

which  would  enable  the  Depaitment  of  where  hundreds  were  kept  with- 

Agricultifre  to  deal  with  the  recent  p^  memory.  Only  three 

l7vE!ilTo„ld^So!Sl500^?otl“c;  farmer,  are  feeding  steers  thi.,  winter 
this  work  The  measures  are  progress-  where  many  are  fed  some  years.  Ktit 
ing  satisfactorily.  Southern  New  Jer-  the  very  poor  corn  crop  reported  on 
sey  fanners  have  sponsored  an  Assem-  farms  having  low  fields  in  corn  last  year, 
bly  nicasure  which  would  provide  a  ^^jjg  more  steers  and  hogs  are 

method  for  validating  claims  for  dam-  so„^e  farmers  on  good 

age  by  deer  under  proper  precaution  ^  g^ock 

against  fraud,  and  permitting  voluntary 

payment  by  the  comities  where  damage  dozens 

of  eggs  layed  by  100  hens  was  so  differ- 
”  ent  on  farms  that  one  wonders,  if  it  is 

Short  Course  Students  due  to  feed  or  breeds.  Very  few  tur- 
„  ,  .  keys  are  kept  or  raised  on  farms  where 

Graduate  flocks  used  to  be  raised.  They 

HF-  New  Jersey  State  College  of  seem  harder  to  grow  than  years  ago. 
Agriculture  at  New  Brunswick  Generally,  the  writer  uas  treate  witi 
graduated  with  appropriate  exercises  on  proper  respect,  and  questions  were  an 
February  19th  some  sixty  students  from  sw'ered  freely  and  fully  as  they 
its  short  courses  in  agriculture.  These  without  account 

courses  covered  general  farming  and  though  one  ojte^  °  u  *  mnnth'^to 

dairying,  poultry  husbandry,  and  fruit  of  milk  sold  rom  men  i  o 
growing.  Certificates  were  given  to  get  the  pounds  of  milk  so  as  we 
those  students  in  each  cour.se  who  sue-  the  dozens  of  eggs  by  mon  s. 
cessfully  completed  the  prescribed  course  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  new  an  P 
of  study.  ant  experience  to  get  into  all  the  homes 

Practically  all  of  these  students,  some  of  the  township,  to  meet  old  friends  an 
of  whom  w'ere  mature  men,  will  return  make  new  ones,  to  prescri  e  or 
to  iJew  Jersey  farms  to  put  into  practi-  persons  and  hoi'ses,  as  the  WTiter  di  m 
cal  ever3'day  use  w’hat  they  have  learn-  several  cases  belp  children  with  school 
ed  in  their  twelve  weeks  of  intensive  problems  and  visit  schools,  all  of  which 
work  at  the  State  College.  No  other  were  -done  over  muddy  roads,  rough 
work  done  by  the  State  Colleges  of  Ag-  roads  and  some  good  picked  ones.  Sev- 
rlculture  is  of  more  benefit  to  the  gen-  eral  farms  are  for  sale  for  less  than  the 
eral  farm  business  and  to  farm  com-  good  buildings  on  them  are  worth, 
munities  than  are  the  short  courses  of  J*  hf.  Glover,  Pennsylvania. 
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My  new  reduced  prices  on  the  improved 
1926  Model  Hercules  makes  it  easy  and 
cheap  for  you  to  remove  every  stump — to 
clear  every  acre  on  your  farm  as  clean  as  a 
■whistle.  No  stump  or  hedge  too  big  or 
stubborn  for  the  Hercules,  all-steel,  triple 
I>o-«'er  stump  puller.  It  yanks  ’em  out  in 
less  time  and  ■with  less  effort  than  any  other 
method.  Make  big  money  pulling  stumps  lor 

Sour  neighbors.  PuU  stumps  for  .^1-  * 
oth  horse  and  hand  power  machine*. 

1  est,  most  up-to-the-minute  improvements.  Sseoa 

‘  ^  ^  today  for  catalog  and 

KOO  special  folder. 


B.  A.  FULLER,' 
Pre*. 
Horcttles  Mfg.  Co. 
723  29th  St., 
Contervilie,  Iowa 


Power 
Hercules 


We  Tan  Them,  You  Wear 

any  tame  or  wild  animal  hid# 
Cow,  Horse,  Deer,  Bear, 
mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  coo^ 
fox  or  other  skins,  tanned, 
^mounted  or  made  into  fut 
auto  robes,  rugs,  coats,  caps, 
vests,  glove*,  muffs,  scarfs,  stolcfc 
Blankets  made  from  vour  own  wool. 

FREE— BIG  CATALOG— FREE 

illustrated  by  living  models.  How  to  prepare  hid^ 
for  shipment.  Prices  for  tanning,  making  garm^ci 
from  vour  own  furs  and  complete  garments,  w  t 
•lill  save  you  money  on  tanning,  taxidermy  ana 
JIO  to  $50  on  beautiful  fur 

ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING  CO.,  INC. 
79  Cresetnt  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


W.  F. 


W’ill  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained) 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments,  or 
Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  ana 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used. 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered, 
scribe  your  case  for  special  mstruch 
^  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  fi 

ToUNG.Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springficljji^ 


^  U.  S.  Army  Model  1917  Rf^ 

M.  so,  five  shot.  Ba:^el  25 1-4  in.,  tot^.  length  «  ffi.| 
weight  9  1-2  lbs.  Barrel  and  stoct.  new.  bign* 
mounted  over  receiver.  This  tn»  us^by  A.  h.  ^ 
Price,  $12.50.  Bail  cartridges  *3.50  per  100.  Gu^ 
ners  cleaning  kit  85  cents.  IS  Awes  Army 
New  Cataloe  1925,  60H,  Anniversary  issue,  •..* 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  contmns  Piitafes  and  histon 
cal  information  of  all  American  military  ij 

pistols  (including  Cfolts)  since  U  (5  vvuh  all  Wor*« 
War  rifles.  Mailed  BOc.  Established  1866. 

Fiaoci*  Bannermui  Son,,50l  Broadway,  New  York  Uiy 


MNOCKtBiNE^' 

COSHKTED  BV  USE  OF  THE  MOOmS  IHVISIOLC. 

VM3  STaAIGHTCNCB  TOR  MEN  .WOMEN  AND 
OIILOREM.  WORN  WITH  COMFORT  EITHER  DAT 
ORNiOHTORSOTHii"'  'S  ENTIRELY  INVISIBLE 
SEND  TEN  CENTS  COIN  OR  STAMPS  FOR  ACTUAL 
eOTOQRAPHS.  SENT  IN  PLAIN  WRAPPER-* 

MORRIS  ORTHOPEDIC  INSTCTUTE 
9t  STACK  BEDS.  Los  Angeles.  Cal 

M  You  cetn  be  rjuichly  cured,  if 

/STAMMEil 

§  Send  10  cent*  for  28S-page  boot  on  Stammerins  ^ 
§  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure."  it  tells  h®*  * 
Iff  cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N. 

■  5131  Bosu*  Bids.,  1H7  N.  111.  6t..  ladianapoliA 


American  Agricultarist,  March  7,  1925. 

Shall  Boys  Drive  Cars? 

Albany  Hearing  on  Farm  Bills  Draws  Crowds 

Rural  interests  gy  rp  ^  STOWELL  autobus  as- 

were  largely  rep-  *  sociation  of  the 


resented  at  a  hearing  in  the  state  Capitol 
here  today  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Senate  General  Laws  and  Assembly  Motor 
Vehicle  Committees  on  all  bills  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  State  Legislature  affecting 
motor  vehicles  and  motorists. 

Indeed,  it  was  measures  affecting  the 
rural  interests  particularly  that  attracted 
the  largest  numbers  and  greatest  attention, 
such  as  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  age 
limit  at  which  an  operator’s  license  may 
be  issued,  provision  for  snow  removal  from 
country  highways  and  the  contemplated 
tax  on  gasoline,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  possibility  of  its  raising  revenue  to 
assist  in  snow  removal. 

Motor  Operator’s  License  Proposed 

A  bill  which  affects  residents  of  the 
rural  section  about  as  much  as  any,  so  far 
as  its  direct  results  are  concerned  is  that  of 
Assemblyman  Kenneth  H.  Fake,  Repub¬ 
lican,  of  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  county,  to 
make  i6  the  minimum  age  at  which  an 
operator’s  license  may  be  issued,  instead  of 
i8,  as  the  present  law  provides.  Mr. 
Fake’s  bill  would  establish  a  junior  oper¬ 
ator’s  license  for  minors  l6  to  i8  years  of 
age,  would  permit  the  holders  of  such  li¬ 
censes  to  operate  motor  vehicles  between 
the  hours  of  sunrise  and'  sunset  in  going 
to  and  from  school  or  in  the  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  of  their  parents,  the  application  for  a 
license  to  carry  the  parents  approval.  The 
holder  of  a  junior  license  could  not  operate 
in  a  first  class  city. 

Discussion  For  and  Against  Lower 
Age  Limit 

The  State  Federation  of  Labor  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  as  well 
as  some  automobile  clubs.  The  New  York 
State  Automobile  Association  placed  itself 
on  record  against  the  bill.  Its  representa¬ 
tive,  Oscar  J.  Brown  of  S3'^racuse,  said 
that  the  association  opposed  all  bills  seek¬ 
ing  to  lower  the  age  limit  for  operators’ 
licenses. 

“For  fourteen  years,”  he  said,  “it  has 
been  the  principle  of  the  State  .that  no 
one  under  i8  years  of  age  sliould  drive  an 
automobile.  This  committee  would  do  more 
for  the  good  of  the  state  by  considering 
raising  tlie  limit  rather  than  lowering  it.” 

E.  A.  Moree,  representing  the  Empire 
State  Automobile  Merchant’s  Association, 
took  issue  with  Mr.  Brown.  He  declared 
it  is  more  a  question  of  fitness  rather  than 
of  age,  whether  a  person  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  drive  a  car.  Indeed,  he  said, 
it  is  probably  a  much  greater  safeguard 
to  permit  children  gradually  to  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  car  and  to  be  trained  into 
driving  tlian  suddenly  to  give  them  the 
authority. 

“Children  used  to  be  born  with  silver 
spoons  in  their  mouths,”  he  said.  “Now 
they  are.  born  with  automobiles  in  their 
mouths.” 

Lower  Age  Limit  an  Aid  to  Farmers 

Assemblyman  Fake  explained  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  his  bill  and  told  how  it  would 
assist  farmers  in  doing  their  work.  “It  is 
ridiculous,”  he  said,  “that  a  farmer’s  boy 
or  girl,  i6  or  17  years  of  age,  who  shares 
the  dutes  of  farm  life  with  his  parents 
should  not  be  permitted  to  drive  legally 
m  the  country  to  assist  in  carrying  ou 
these  duties.”  He  said  he  would  amend 
his  bill  to  strike  out  tlie  “sunrise  to  sun¬ 
set”  provision. 

Snow  Removal  a  Big  Issue 
* 

Another  question  that  brought  keen  dis¬ 
cussion  was  that  of  snow  removal,  two  or 
three  proposals  being  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  providing  various  means  of  financing 
such  activity. 

“The  importance  of  keeping  the  roads 
open  during  the  winter  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  evident,”  declared  Mr.  Moree. 

When  you  groundhog  the  automobile  these 
days,  you  groundhog  business.” 

James  J.  Dadd  of  Rochester,  Secretary 


State  argued  that  the  state  has  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  keep  the  country  roads  open 
in  the  winter  for  the  automobile  omni¬ 
buses  in  view  of  the  large  license  fees 
they  pay. 

“If  the  state,”  he  said,  “is  going  to 
charge  bus  owners  a  big  license  plate  fee 
to  travel  over  the  highways  all  year 
round,  the  state  should  either  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  travel  on  the  roads  all  year,  or 
refund  a  portion  of  the  fee  for  the  time 
the  bus  owners  can  not  use  the  highways.” 

Two  Gas  Tax  Proposals  Considered 

Two  proposals  for  a  gasoline  tax  w’ere 
considered.  One,  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man  Milan  E.  Goodrich,  Republican,  of 
Westchester,  would  impose  a  tax  of  two 
cents  a  gallon  on  all  gasoline  sales,  to  be 
collected  at  the  source.  The  present  regis¬ 
tration  fee  graduated  according  to  weight 
of  cars,  would  be  changed  to  provide  for  a 
flat  fee  of  $3  for  each  pleasure  vehicle,  and 
a  greatly  reduced  graduated  fee  for  co'm- 
mercial  vehicles. 

The  other  bill,  introduced  by  Assembly- 
^man  Bert  Lord,  Republican,  of  Chenango, 
-former  head  of  the  state  motor  vehicle  bu¬ 
reau,  would  fix  the  gas  tax  at  one  cent  a 
gallon  and  retain  the  present  registratioti 
fees. 

Gas  Tax  Generally  Approved 

Virtually  all  of  the  interests  represented 
expressed  approval  of  the  principle  of  a 
gasoline  tax.  Some,  however,  favored  the 
Goodrich  bill,  while  others  favored  the 
Lord  bill.  The  State  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion  did  not  go  on  record  as  favoring 
either  bill,  but  did  oppose  the  Lord  meas¬ 
ure. 

Harry  B.  Crowley,  representing  the  .Au¬ 
tomobile  Club  of  Rochester,  declared  that 
a  gasoline  tax  is  bound  to  come,  sooner  or 
later.  “We  can’t  get  away  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  pay-as-you-go 
policy,  and  it  is  right.”  He  caused  some¬ 
thing  of  a  surprise  in  the  committee  by 
declaring  that  he  understood  a  gas  tax  bill 
would  not  pass  the  present  session,  and 
therefore  advocating  a  committee  to  studj' 
the  whole  question. 

Some  Amendments  Proposed 

Assembij'man  Goodrich  indicated  that  he 
might  amend  his  bill  to  provide  a  regis¬ 
tration  fee  of  $3  for  cars  weighing  up  to 
2,500 ;  $5  for  cars  from  2,500  to  3,500 ;  and 
$7  for  cars  weighing  more  than  3,500 
pounds. 

Mr.  Dadd  approved  both  bills,  provided 
two  amendments  could  be  made.  One 
would  provide  for  a  cut  of  50  per  cent 
in  the  registration  fees  proposed  in  the 
Goodrich  bill  for  omnibuses.  The  fees  are 
already  cut  about  50  per  cent  from  the 
fees  in  the  existing  law.  The  other  amend¬ 
ment  would  increase  the  proportion  of  the 
funds  collected  from  the  bills  which  would 
be  used  for  snow  removal  on  main  traveled 
highwaj'S. 

Large  Farm  Delegation  Present 

A  large  rural  delegation  appeared  in  be¬ 
half  of  Assemblyman  Lord’s  bill,  including 
among  others:  From  Cattaraugus  County  - 
— ^J.  W.  Watson;  from  Chenango  County, 
W.  G.  McHugh,  Clark  A.  Tinker,  Clive 
Swan,  George  Adams;  from  Otsego  Coun¬ 
ty,  William  Dickson,  Frank  Taber,  County 
Highway  Superintendent  V.  L.  Hoke, 
County  Attorney  D.  J.  Kilkeny;  from  Os¬ 
wego  County,  N.  Ackerman,  Henry  Brad¬ 
ford,  Wesley  Manwarien,  County  Highway 
Superintendent  A.  A.  Howard ;  from  Lewis 
County,  County  Highway  Superintendent 
L.  P.  M.  Gaylord,  Fred  Grubel ;  from 
Washington  County,  Highway  Superin¬ 
tendent  F.  W.  Harris. 


We  pay  for  the  farm  machinery  which 
we  need  if  we  do  without  it;  it  pays  for 
Itself  if  we  buy  it. — Selected 
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Walker  Brothers 
General  Merchandise 


Rt.  4,  Ripley,  Miss.,  3-l9-’24 
Wolverine  Hide  &  Tanning  Corp. 

Rockford,  Mich. 

Gendemen: 

We  would  like  to  have  your  catalogue 
of  your  Wolverine  i  ,qoo  mile  Plow  Shoes. 
We  have  been  wearing  your  Wolverine 
Work  Shoes  for  three  winters  and  those 
shoes  are  good  yet.  I  have  had  soles  put 
on  them  but  the  uppers  are  sdll  good.  The 
leather  is  as  soft  as  a  glove. 

Yours  truly. 

Walker  Brothers 


The 

^AU-Wovk** 
Shoe 
cut  a  little 
higher  especi* 
ally  to  keep 
out  plow  dixt 


Try  this 

Horsehide  Shoe 

fooo  Miles  Wisar 


always  dries  out  soft 
It’s  out?  secret  tanning  process 


Men  are  amazed  by  the  wear 
they  get  from  Wolverine  Cordovan 
horsehide  shoes.  We  receive  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  like  the  one  above. 
There’s  a  real  reason  for  this  re¬ 
markable  wear.  It’s 
the  tannage.  Cor¬ 
dovan  Horsehide  is 
by  far  the  toughest 
wearing  leather 
known  to  man.  Big 
league  baseballs  are 
covered  with  horse¬ 
hide.  For  no  other 
leather  has  been 
found  to  stand  the 
terrific  pounding. 

Cossack  saddles  are 
made  of  it.  And  the 
finest  Army  O  fficers’ 
boots  are  made  from 
the  thin“sheH”  layer  of  horsehide^ 

But  never  before  could  horse¬ 
hide  be  satisfactorily  used  in  work 
shoes.  For  it  always  tanned  up 
too  stiff.  After  years  of  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  we  found  a  way  to 
make  this  tough  leather  soft  as 
oiled  rawhide.  It’s  a  secret  process 
developed  in  our  own  tanneries. 
It  not  only  makes  the  leather  soft. 
It*^^^^jitsoft.Evenaftermanywet- 
tings  Wolverine  Cordovan  horse¬ 
hide  shoes  dry  out  soft  as  velvet. 

You’ll  never  know  how  good 
tfiese  shoes  are  till  you  try  them. 
Take  the  thick  pliable  leather  be¬ 


tween  your  fingers.  Soft  as  velvet. 
Tough  as  rawhide.  Easy  on  the 
tenderest  foot.Their  long  wearing 
qualities  will  surprise  you,no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  you  may  be  on  shoes. 

We  are  work  shoe 
specialists.  We  make 
no  other  shoes.  We 
select  the  choicest 
hides,  and  we  tan 
them  ourselves. 
That’s  why  you’ll 
find  Wolverines  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other 
work  shoes. 

For  farm,  shop, 
lumber  camp,  oil 
field  or  mines  and 
for  every  season 
there  is  a  Wolverine 
shoe  exactly  suited 
to  your  needs.  Try  it.  You’ll  say 
there  never  was  such  a  shoe  for 
wear.  And  for  comfort,  too! 

If  your  shoe  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  please  write  us.  We’ll 
send  you  a  catalog  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  W olverine  dealer. 

Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp. 
RocKEord,  Michigan 

^  Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp. 

I  Dept.  31  Rockford,  Mich. 

•  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Wolverine 
dealer  and  catalos. 

j  Name . . . . . 

I  Address . . . . . . 

I  P.  O.  &  Sut#.. . . . . . 

I  My  dealer  1* . . . . . 


Wolverine 
Comfort  Shoe 


This  Wolverine  isso  pB- 
able  and  soft  you  can 
double  it  up  like  a  moc¬ 
casin.  It  wears  like  iron 
but  you’ll  hardly  know 
you  have  a  shoe  on,  it  is 
so  soft  and  easy. 

For  tender  feet,  or 
where  you  do  not  encoun¬ 
ter  wet  weather,  wear 
this  Comfort  Shoe.  A 
blessing  to  the  feet. 
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YOU  NEED  THE  BIG  CATALOG  NOW 

because  you  should  know  about  the  high  quality  and  extra-profit  producing 
ability  of  Rosemont  Chicks  before  you  order  anywhere.  These  Rosemont 
''  Distinctive  Chicks  from  Qualified  Breeding  Flocks  will  bring  you  the  biood 
©f  some  of  the  finest  business  birds  in  the  famoxis  New  Jersey  section,  where  poultry 
pays  big  because  the  stock  is  superior.  Fet  Rosemont  Chicks  are  not  expensive! 


Booking' Advance  Orders  NOW — Hatches  Weekly 

"Write  today  for  the  beautiful  catalog  with  24-inch  cut  of  big  poultry  plant.  FREE. 
.Then  file  your  order  for  Distinctive  Chicks  to  be  delivered  when  you  want  them. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 

DRAWER  14.  ROSEMONT.  HUNTERDON  CO.,  NEW  JERSEY 


Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Quality 


High-Quality,  Production-Bred  Birds  having  no 
equal.  Backed  by  11  years  experience.  13  Popular  Breeds. 
Every  Breeding  Bird  Approved — Every  Chick  Guaranteed — 30  Branch 
Offices — Branch  Stores  in  Boston  and  Detroit. 


CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  9, 210  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lar4|est  CUtalitii  Prodiaceys 


HOBER’S  reliable  hatchery,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,*  OHIO 


Oluo  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  In  our 
breeding  flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultiy  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  production  and 
quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we  will  prove  to  yon  that 
if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them. 

FINE  iLLUSTRATEO  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks 

that  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties.  Combination 

offers.  Valuable  book  given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth 

year. 


ONE  MILLION  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

r*MTrr>T/-'A"ijV  producing  MORE  EGGS  from  some  of  the  best  LAYING  strains  In  American  today. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50  100  300  500  1000 

.JliUKERIEb/  American  or  English  Wh.  Leghorns  . $6.75  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tanered  Wh.  Legho.'-ns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns  7.25  14.00  41.00  67.00  130.00 

Thompson  or  Parlis  Barred  Rock-s,  Sheppards' Anconas  7.75  15.00  44.00  72.00  140.00 

Reds  (Both  Combs),  White  Rocks  .  8.25  16.00  47.00  77.00  150.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  9.25  18.00  53.00  87.00  170.00 

Write  for  prices  on  MIXED — Black  Minorcas,  Black  Giants,  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Bine  Andelu- 
slans.  Golden  Wyandottes.  REMEMBER  we  allow  5%  discount  when  order  is  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted.  Breeders  on  free  range.  Rigidly  culled.  Free  from  disea.se.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Chicks.  109%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  WE  ARE  NOT  CHICK  BROKERS 
-TYE  HATCH  EVERY  CHICK  WE  SELL,  Reference  this  paper.  Curwcnsville  National  Bank,  Curwensville,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


100%Live  Arrival  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  on  25 

S.  C.  White  ii  Brown  Leghorns  . . .  iJ.50 

S.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks . .  4.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 4.25 

Partridge  Bocks  .  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks,  12e.  Straight.  Eggs  for  hatching,  one-half 
Reference.  Order  rlglit  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance.  Free  Circular, 
eulled  flocks  of  heavy  layers.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  0,  MONROEVILLE, 


50 

100 

500 

;a.75 

$13.00 

$60.00 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

8.75 

17.00 

80.00 

price 

of  Chicks. 

Bank 

AH  Chicks  from 


OHIO. 


STURDY 


Varleties 
8.  C.  mi..  Buff,  Brown  Leghor 
R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anco 
Barred  &  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 


baby  C  H  I  C  K  S— lO  cents  and  up 

Pure-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and 

carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flocks  with  our  chicks. 
Prices  On:  Postpaid  25  50  100  600  1000 


R.  I.  Reds 


;3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

TO.OO 

135 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

145 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

2.75 

6.25 

10.00 

No.  1  Mixed  . 

No.  2  Mixed  .  ■  _  ^  , 

Send  for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Ref. :  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  this  city.  You  take  no  chance.  Order 
early  and  get  sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  «Tct  information  on  our  special  matings. 

THE  STURDY  CHICK  CO..  Auburn  Ave.  and  Erie  St.,  SPRINGFIELD, 


OHIO 


Early  Chicks  for  Early  Brooders 
Continued  from  page  249  . 

I  have  had  fairly  successful  chicks  hatch 
the  twenty-third  day. 

It  is  not  wise  to  feed  until  the  hatch 
has  been  out  thirty-six  hours.  .  At  the 
end  of  the  thirty-six  hours  I  give  each 
chick  a  drink  from  a  pint  of  water  in 
which  one  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  has 
been  dissolved.  An  elderly  and  experi¬ 
enced  chicken  raiser  told  me  of  this 
and  I  agree,  with  her,  that  it  is  at  least 
a  partial  preventive  against  digestive 
troubles.  I  know  of  others  who  put 
lime  in  the  first  drinking  water. 

After  the  chicks  are  back  in  their 
pens  I  feed  sparingly  of  the  chopped 
hard  boiled  eggs — that  were  tested  out 
of  the  incubator.  They  receive  no  other 
feed  than  the  boiled  eggs  for  the  first 
four  days.  After  this  I  feed  rolled  oats 
and  the  best  grade  of  commercial  chick 
feed,  plus  scraps  of  bread  or  vegetables 
from  the  table,  until  the  chicks  are  two 
weeks  old.  Finely  chopped  green  vege¬ 
tables  should  be  fed  occasionally,  if  the 
weather  is  such  that  the  chicks  cannot 
have  access  to  grass.  About  the  third 
week,  cracked  corn  and  wheat  is  added 
to  their  food. 

Do  Not  Let  Chicks  Get  Wet 

The  chicks  should  have  access  to 
plenty  of  clean  drinking  w’ater,  but  it  is 
imperative  that  special  “chick  waterers” 
be  used,  or  if  shallow  pans  are  used 
that  they  be  filled  with  small  pebbles. 
The  chicks  can  reach  between  pebbles 
with  their  bills,  but  their  feet  must  be 
on  pebbles  that  are  not  covered  by  the 
water.  In  my  first  “inexperience”  I  dost 
quite  a  number  that  were  crowded  into 
the  drinking  vessel  enough  so  as  to  be¬ 
come  wet  and  weak.  The  others  soon 
trampled  them  to  death.  And  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tiny  chicks  toppled  over  on  their 
sides  from  an  easily  preventable  cause 
is  a  disheartening  sight  to  the  ambitious 
chicken  raiser. 

Look  Out  for  Rats 

Unless  your  brooder  house  is  “rat 
proof”  rats  will  destroy  many  chicks  in 
one  night,  if  they  can  find  a  way  to  enter 
the  sleeping  place  of  the  chicks.  They 
have  also  stolen  my  “henless”  chicks  in 
broad  daylight. 

Putting  rat  poison  out  has  disadvan¬ 
tages  as  great  as  its  advantages— on  the 
average  farm.  So  often  the  rats  will 
drag  a  piece  of  the  poisoned  bait  to  a 
place  where  older  fowls  or  stock  may 
get  it. 

We  have  found  the  persistent  use  of 
temptingly  baited  traps  and  good  cats 
the  safest  exterminators  of  rats. 

Beginning  the  first  night  that  the 
chicks  are  placed  in  the  brooder  house, 
we  set  several  rat  traps.  Of  course, 
care  must  be  taken  to  “spring”  the 
empty  traps  before  any  chicks  are  let 
loose  each  morning. 

A  rat  proof  brooder  house  is  the  best 
investment,  if  one  can  afford  it. 

Keep  Mash  Before  Them 


Noted  for  health  and  vigor  becnosa  they’re  piodnced  and 
bred  in  the  healthful  mountain-top  climate-  E>om  strains 
that  are  famous  for  egg  protluetlon.  All  varieties.  Wa 
specialize  in  the  famous  Hollywood  S.  C.  Wbllo  Loghors 
strain  which  has  been  returned  winner  in  egg-laying:  con¬ 
tests  from  Maine  to  California.  Big  discounts  given  on 
Iota  of  600  to  1000.  Utility  prices: 

ZB  BO  100  BOO  1000 
Hollyw'd  Wh.  Loghems  *4.00  *7.00  *13  *63  3123 

Bar’d  Plymouth  Rocks,  4.50  8.00  IB  73  14B 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  B.OO  0.00  17  S3  IBB 

S.  C.  Wh.  Wyandoitss,  B.OO  O.BO  IB  83  178 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Rods,  4.7B  8.60  1*  78  160 

Buff  Orpingtons,  B.60  10.80  20  OS  188 

Black  Minorcas.  6.00  8.00  17  S3  lOS 

Assl’d,  Broiler  Chicks,  3.78  6.50  12  OO  120 

Save  time  by  ordering  from  ad  before  orders  pour  in. 
Low  prices  on  our  Special  Matings  of  line-brad,  tran 
nested  and  pedigreed  egg-producing  damssnd  blue  blood 
sires.  Fertile  hatching  eggs  at  very  reasonable  prieea. 
Wriie  (or  details  our  offers  on  Hollywood  S.  C.  Wh. 
Leghorns  and  Special  Mating.  Gsl  thsss  prices. 


Farm  Service  Company,  Route  A-2  Tyrone,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1925 

from  pure  bred  stock  of  laying  ability  which  Is  proven  by 
our  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers.  Every  effort  is 
put  forth  to  produce  cliicks  of  high  quality  and  vitality. 
Our  aim  is  “Good  Chicks  at  Sloderate  Prices." 


Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  n  W.  Leghorns  . 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$18.00 

R.  I.  Beds  . 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

Barred  P.  Hocks  . 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

.4ncona.s  . 

6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

W.  Wyandottes  . 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

Assorted  . 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Cheaper  in  lots  of 

500  and 

1000 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Send  for  free  circular 
and  complete  price  list  including  special  matings  In  above 
breeds.  THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY.  ■  Dept.  A,  Sugar 
Loaf,  N.  Y.  Member  International  Chick  Association. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery.  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns. .  $12.00 


Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  ..  12.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  14.00 

White  and  Buff  Rocks .  14.00 

S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Reds _  14.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  .  14.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  16.00 
Buff  Orpingtons  .  16.00 


50 

25 

$6.50 

$3.50 

6.50 

3.50 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

8.50 

4.50 

8.50 

4.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 


JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meeeh  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BABY  CHICKS 

prepaid  to  your  door. 
We  personally  supervise 
our  breeding  stock.  Most 


♦  PURE  BRED 

profitable  varieties  ,frora 
egg  laying  strains.  10<% 
Send  down  books  order.  Extra 


for  XJlJ 

Catalogue  \ 
and  ' 
Our  Prices 


chicks  in  excry 
take  no  chances. 


box.  You 


GALION  HATCHERY, 
Gallon,  Ohio 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that  know  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  must  have  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  booklet  A.  A. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on-  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  recorde  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  yean 
Now  booking  orders  lor  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings! 

. -  Many  thousands  weekly  .‘Popular  &  Rare* 

ApdKifScUs  Breeds,  Ducklings.Gosllngs.Baby  Toms,  ^ 
^BHUinuiw  bantams  &  Ga’-’-'v.  Prices  reasonable.) 

Wellhiaton  JrSmitli  Company,  610  Oavis-Farlay  Bldg., 
Electrie  Incubators  and  Bfoodci  s  ■  Cleveland.  Oh(g-_.1 


,  _ _ 

llncreasn  yocr  profits  with  big  ■turdy 

I  chicks  from  pure  bred,  Belocteo,  tested 
J  heavy  laying,  free  range  flocks.  24 
}  years  experience  back  of  them.  Barred 
&  White  Backs,  K.  C.&  S.  C.  Reds,  White 
&  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White 
Wyandottes.  Onr  profit  sharing  plan  is 
-  tANCFUR  something  new— it  will  make  mor--  for 
CCORDING-  you*  Write  today.  Dept  N, 

O  SEASON  The  Ohio  Hatchery,  Decatur,  u'lta. 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  Vfhite  Leghorns  . . $13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . . 13.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks  .  15  00  per  100 

S.  a  U.  I.  Reds  .  16.00  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix  .  H-OO  per  lOD 

Bpeeial  pices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
i.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA..  BOX  161 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


When  the  chicks  are  a  month  old,  dry 
mash  can  be  kept  before  them  all  the 
time.  In  preparing  this  I  like  to  mix 
enough  to  last  several  months.  The 
following  mixture  has  proved  good: 
100  pounds  corn  meal,  100  pounds  mid¬ 
dlings,  SO  pounds  ground  or  rolled  oats, 
100  pounds  wheat  bran  and  50  pounds 
of  meat  scrap. 

We  empty  the  ashes  from  the  furnace 
and  the  wood  range  where  the  chicks 
may  dust  themselves  and  pick  up  the 
bits  of  charcoal. 


¥j  1^  Q  STANDARD  BRED 

^  It.  1  ^  JV  STERLING  QUALITY 

Chliij  with  vigor  and  vitality.  Delivery  prepaid. 
Send  for  List.  Est.  1905. 

SENECA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  A,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks  season 

hatching  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest, 
Handsomest,  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J- 


CHICKS — Pure  bred  Barron  and  Utility  Chicks.  Flv* 
popular  breeds.  Write  for  low  prices  and  free  Catalog- 
Postpaid,  live  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TURKEY  BIDGE  HATCHERY 
Millerstown,  Pa. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  7,  1925. 
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One-Malf  Million  G-uaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 


English,  Hollywood  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
|13  and  J15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
fl8;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
♦15;  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


MARCY  FARMS 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

The  beautiful  hardy  money-makers. 
The  largest  breed  of  pure-bred  chick¬ 
ens.  Jet  black  plumage,  yellow  skin. 
Best  for  table  use — persistent  lay¬ 
ers  of  big  brown  eggs.  Leading- 
winners  for  years  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  and  other 
big  shows.  Write  for  free 
descriptive  folder  with 
moderate  prices  of  breed¬ 
ers  and  stock  of  all  ages 
from  one  day  up ;  eggs  for 
hatching,  and  etc. 

MARCY  FARMS 
Box  34, 

Matawan,  N.  J. 


MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 
Will  Fill  Your  Pocket  Book 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  from 
prize  winners  at  many  shows. 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali¬ 
ty  and  high  egg  production. 
If  you  want  chicks  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  you  and  will 
fill  your  pocketbook,  get  our 
catalog  and  “Chick  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan.”  Every  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  breeds. 
MIDDLEPOINT  HATCHERY,  Dept,  A, 
Middlepoint,  Ohio 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited  Every  bird  passed  by 
Inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for  high  egg 
production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
flocks  in  best  of  health.  100%  live 
delivery.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
-  Prices  low,  quality  considered. 

■eiGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 


LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

_  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 

B.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Lieghorns,  B.  Plymouth 
S._  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  Wyandottes. 
Ruff  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  and  Minorcas, 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  Write  for 
prices  and  detailed  information. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  T,  LInesville,  Penn. 


RADV  FHir'irC  Hatched  by  the  best 

system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks.  Reds. 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c  each;  White 
Leghorns,  I5c  each;  Broiler 
chicks,  12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

NUnda  poultry  farm,  Nunda,  N.Y 


THE  BEST  BY  TEST  ARE 
BLUE  HEN  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Bred  for  egg  production,  vigor  and 
vitality  with  twelve  years  experi- 

Leghorns, 

per  100,  $12.  Barred  Rocks,  $14.  Broil¬ 
ers,  $10.  Free  and  100<%,  live  delivery 
|uaranteed.  H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH, 
fort  Trevorton,  Pa.  Catalogue  free. 


Chicks  Sarred  Rocks 

Pnot  -j  Heds  14c.  Mixed  10c. 

ostpaid,  100%  guaranteed.  Bank  reference, 
raer  from  advertisement,  or  circular  free. 

twin  hatchery, 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 

barreiTrocks 

Prnn.  ,  D.4Y-0I.D  CHICKS 

Bfed  for  ntiuty.  and  glie. 
marvel  poultry  farm,  Ceorgetown,  Del. 


writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  tc 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


bour  milk  or  curd  is  an  excellent  feea 
and  takes  the  place  of  meat  scrap.  One 
year  our  cheese  factory  made  butter  for 
a  time  and  the  patrons  received  the 
skim  milk  free.  I  heated  this  sour  milk 
in  wash  tubs  and  removed  the  curd. 
This  curd  made  splendid  feed  and  the 
chicks  were  ravenous  for  it.  They  got 
so  they  would  not  eat  but  little  of  thcii 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  and  lived  on 
curd  almost  entirely  —  but  after  two 
weeks  of  curd  diet,  I  found  a  number 
of  dead  clucks  in  the  sleeping  boxes  one 
morning,  and  noticed  that  the  whole 
flock  looked  sick.  On  picking  up  several 
I  found  their  skins  to  be  bloated.  I 
pricked  several  of  these  gas  bubbles  and 
this  seemed  to  relieve  the  chick.  I  with¬ 
held  the  curd  for  five  days  and  most  of 
the  flock  recovered.  After  this  I  fed 
less  of  the  curd. 

Diarrhoea  Takes  Its  Toll 

White  diarrhoea  destroyed  many  of 
my  chicks  the  first  year  I  tried  the  poul¬ 
try  game.  As  soon  as  I  notice  any  of 
my  chicks  looking  droopy-winged  and 
sleepy  now,  I  remove  them  to  a  “hos¬ 
pital  box.”  I  treat  the  remainder  of  the 
flock  by  withholding  feed  for  four  hours, 
then  seeing  that  the  chicks  drink  freely 
of  water  in  which  one  teaspoon  of  Ep¬ 
som  salts  has  been  dissolved  to  a  pint. 
Keep  this  drink  where  they  can  get  all 
they  will  take,  for  one  day.  The  flock 
will  seem  “dumpy”  for  a  day  after 
this,  but  keep  them  warm  and  dry  and 
quiet  feeding  just  as  little  as  will  keep 
them  alive.  It  usually  takes  four  days 
for  the  disease  to  run  through  a  flock. 
This  method  has  proven  the  best  for  me, 
but  I  do  not  guarantee  it  to  be  always 
effective. 

Even  under  the  best  of  feeding  condi¬ 
tions  and  diet,  cannibalism  often  devel¬ 
ops  in  a  large  flock  of  confined  chicks.  • 
The  only  way  I  combat  it,  is  to  remove 
from  the  others  any  chicks  who  have 
the  tiniest  particle  of  blood  showing. 

Get  Chicks  Outdoors 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  chicks 
should  be  in  direct  contact  with  the 
earth.  A  pen  made  of  old  boards  a  foot 
high,  the  size  of  a  discarded  screen  door 
which  can  be  used  to  cover  it  and  keep 
out  older  fowls,  is  useful  as  it  can  Ije 
easily  moved  to  fresh  grass  plots. 

Even  when  they  are  large  enough  to 
have  “chicken  sense”  incubator  chicks 
need  to  be  shut  in  when  it  rains  as  they 
will  not  protect  themselves  as  “hen 
raised”  chicks  will. 

Hawks  often  destroy  the  chicks  after 
they  are  large  enough  to  roam.  The 
best  remedy  is  a  shotgun  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  marksman. 

Ten  days  before  my  broilers  are  due 
to  be  dressed,  I  place  them  in  a  portable 
pen  and  feed  all  the  soaked  corn  they 
will  clean  up.  The  corn  should  be  soak¬ 
ed  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  and  should 
be  fed  often  but  in  small  amounts.  The 
pen  should  be  moved  so  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  clean  grass  is  never  low,  and 
plenty  of  clean  water  should  be  where 
the  broilers  can  help  themselves. 

Be  sure  of  your  market  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  fatten. 

My  favorite  breed  is  the  Rhode  Island 
Red,  but  I  believe  any  of  the  heavier 
breeds  produce  good  broilers. — Mrs.  J. 
E.  Baltzell,  New  York. 


Keep  the  Good  Mothers 

There  are  a  great  many  farmer’s 
wives  who  still  prefer  the  mother 
hen  for  rearing  the  chicks.  There  are 
good  mothers  and  bad  ones,  and  if  j’QU 
{Continued  on  Page  256- 


STURDY 
PUREBRED 
HIGH-EGG-YIELD 


Do  Their  Ancestry  Proud 


High  as  are  the  standards  of  the  parent  flocks  from  which  they  come,  Hillpot  QuaUty  Chicks  often 
snrprlse  even  us  by  their  splendid  performances  after  our  customers  get  them. 

Iteports  we  recelre  cover  the  whole  range  of  chick  qualities — quick  growth,  early  laying,  heavy  egg 
production,  happy  profits— Indicating  how  really  broad  is  that  “Quality”  In  the  name  of  our  chicks. 


REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 


LEGHORNS 

FREE— 192.^  Catalog  all  about  them.  Send  for  It  today.  Explains  and  Illustrates 
fun  co"unt'gifa1t«7wl"i.ir\2?o’'mil'^^^  “ 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  French  town,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY 

Buy  your  stock  for  breed  improvement  and 
baby  chicks  with  the  “Lay”  bred  in  them  from 
members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-Operative  Poultry 
Certification  Association,  Inc. 

ONE  MILLION  CHICKS  FOR  SAL_E 

Free  catalogue  gives  list  of  members,  breed 
kept,  number  of  chicks  for  sale  by  each  mem- 
„  .  leading  article  by  Janies  E.  Rice, 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  N.  Y,  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Ithaca.,  N.  Y.  M.  C.  Porter,  Sec.,  115  Church  St.,  Adams,  N-  Y. 
NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFICATION  PAYS 


Where  yoB  see  the  obivi 
label  yoB  can  be  sure  the 
chicks  come  bp  to  the 
rigid  standards  set  by 
The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  BUY  HERE. 


PURE-BRED 
BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  are  produced  by  this  Hatchery. 
Every  bird  comes  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  Poultry 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  every  breeding 
bird  has  been  Inspected  and  leg  banded  by  Inspectors  trained 
by  theia. 

HEALTHY  CHICKS  MEAII  LARGER  PROFITS.  The  health 
of  our  flocks  is  of  the  very  bjjjt.  We  keep  our  birds  In 
the  open  on  free  range  under  natural  conditions  and  they 
have  the  vitality  to  produce  happy,  healthy,  lively  chicks 
which  grow  Into  profitable  birds.  Our  fiockg  have  been  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  bred  for  years  for  high  egg  production. 
Special  Combination  Offers— Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO..  Dept.  2,  Gibsonborg,  0. 


Breeds  we  offer: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Boff  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
S.  C.  B.  I.  Reds 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 
S.  C.  White  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

The  above  selection 
will  give  what  you  need 
whether  yon  want  eggs, 
meat  or  both.  Write  bs. 


BABY  CHICKS 


$11.00  and  Up.  100%  Live  Delivery  Gnarantecd. 
We  have  been  in  business  19  years. 

vrvi,.  B  (postpaid)  25  60  100  500 

^  ^  fioghorns  . $4.00  $7.50  $14.00  $C7.0» 

Brd.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Kocks,  Anconas,-^S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds, 

Blk.  Minorcas,  White  Dotts . 4.75 

SIL  Laced  Dotts,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons  '. .  5.00 

Blk.  Langshans,  Light  Bralimas  .  5.50  .a„.vv  01  uw 

’I^sht  breeds,  $11.00;  Heavies,  $12.00.  We  hatch  40  breeds  from  heavy  laylnt 
culled  flocks.  Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  free. 


8.5.0 

9.50 

10.50 


16.00  77.09 

18.00  87.00 

20.00  97.00 


CHICKS:  For  Spring  Deliver} 

W.  Leff.,  12c.  Rocks  and  Reds,  14c.  'Wyan. 
15c.  Our  stock  better  than  ever.  Live  de¬ 
livery  gqiaranteed.  Cat.  &  Reference.  Free 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
_ Mlllerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12 


THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Kenton,  Ohio 


STAR  MATING 

S.C.Tom  Barron 
White  Legrhoru  Chiclu 
Pedigreed  baby  chicks  from  wori9 
famous  et^iT'biyiiiK  Btrains.  At  bar* 
sain  prices  iOou  book  orotir  order 
now.  Besides  Tom  Barron  and  Hol« 
lywood  White  Lesrhoms.  BarredI 
Kocks,  Anconas  and  man/  other  pop¬ 
ular  breeds.  Satisfaction  gruaran- 
teed  Write  fpi*  free  catalog— prices. 

SUPERIOR  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  2 16*  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Buy-OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


They  are  hatched  from  flocks  Inspected  under  the  direction  of  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  Stato 
B  »  Varieties  Prices  on  50 

Hnlte,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  $7  00 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  . 7!  75 

White  Bocks.  White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  8  25 

.  5.75 

Ifcmbers  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
POSTRUD.  FULL  DELIVERY.  CATALOG  FREE. 

THE  BLUFFTON  HATCHERY 


100  600 
$13.00  $62.50 

15.00  72.50 

16.00  77.50 

11.00  52.50 


Box  4,  BLUFFTON.  DRIB 


White  Leghorns. .  13  cts. 
Brown  Leghorns.  13  cts. 
Barred  Rocks....  15  cts. 
Rhode  I.  Reds...  15  cts. 
Mixed  Chicks....  11  cts. 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Meadow  Brook  Chicks 

“Once  you  fry  them,  you’ll  always  buy  them” 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — W.  Wyandottes — Rocl;3--Rc(l 
We  are  better  able  than  ever  before  to  supply  oia 
customers  with  high-grade  chicks  from  Uealthy, 
selected  breeders  at  attractive  prices. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  N.  J.  Route  A. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

 in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


21?^  /">'>> 


Amencan  Asrriculturist,  March  7,  1935 


Q  U  A  L  1  '1' 


1  C  K  S 


We  offer  high  quality  chicks  from  our  200  egg  record,  farm  raised  stock.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcei  post.  Courteous  treatment,  prompt  shipment.  This  is  not 
a  commercial  hatchery  but  a  breeding  farm,  established  for  twenty  years, 
this  advertisement  or  send  for  free  booklet.  ‘ 


“garron”  White  Leghorns  . 
“Sandy’s”  W)iite  Orpingtqns 

“Park’s”  Barred  Rocks'  - - 

“Sheppard’s”  Anconas  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

Black  Minorcas  . 

White  Wyandottes  . . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  . . . 
White  Pekin  Duckiings  . . . . 


twenty  years. 

Order  from 

Per  100  CHICKS 

Per  100  EGGS 

$15.00 

8.00 

12.00 

18.00 

10.00 

18  00 

10.00 

10.00 

23.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

35.00 

12.00 

35.00 

12.00 

breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  Eggs  In  case  lots  a  matter  of  carrespondenco. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM, _ RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADA  CHICKS  LEAD  TUB  WAY  TO  PROFIT 
NEVER  BEFORE  SUCH  WONDERFUL  VITALOTI  . 
SUCH  MAIIVELOUS  GROWTH  !  SUCH  EGG  PRODUCTION  ! 

CuBtomera  coma  bask  this  year  with  Urijor  orders  than  last  season. 

We  deliver  1004  Olivo  postpaid  to  your  Goor.  Catalog  Ire*.  , ,  ,  ^  , 

Fluffy,  pure  bred  young  hustlers  that  grow  fast  and  lay  early.  Tho  kind  that  lay 
more  eggs  in  winter  when  egg  prices  are  high.  From  healthy.  vigorouB,  tes^. 
heavy-laying  stock  ohrcfnlly  mated  by  experts  for  greater  egg  prodnction.  .Our 
heavy  home  trade  is  the  best  proof  of  our  reliability.  Releroncos-FirBt  National 
Bank,  any  Banker,  Citizen  or  Farmer  near  Ada,  Ohio. 

we  guarantee  enlcita 


are  dcpcnduig  on  hens  better  pick  out 
the  good  mothers  and  keep  them.  Moth¬ 
ers  that  continually  fight  other  hens  are 
only  a  trifle  worse  than  the  mother  that 
will  let  all  the  chickens  on  the  place  eat 
with  her  flock.  The  ideal  mother  will 
defend  the  food  from  old  fowls  and 
from  large  chickens,  but  is  not  on  the 
war  path  for  small  chicks  or  for  any  that 
stay  in  their  place.  I  have  had  such 
and  we  kept  them  and  one  old  hen  reared 
four  flocks  one  summer,  staying  with  a 
flock  hatched  the  eighth  of  September 
until  they  w'cre  almost  as  large  as  she 
was,  and  she  didn^t  lose  one  until  they 
were  large  enough  to  fry.  Old  No.  12 
was  kept  busy  rearing  families  for  five 
or  six  ^Tars. — Rachel  Rae. 


White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black, 


White  Wyandottes,  Wh,  Rocks... 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes............. 


THE  m  HATCHERY 


25 

60 

Prepaid  Prices. 
100  800 

500 

13.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.09 

41.00 

67.60 

4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

43.00 

72.00 

4.60 

8.50 

16.80 

47.00 

75.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

6.00 

11.00 

82.00 

62.00 

I. 

ROUTE  D 

ADA. 

1000 

tl20.(» 

ISO.OO 

140.00 

150.00 

150.00 

ICOUIO 

CHiS. 


PROMPT 

DaiV£Rr 

eve:rv- 

WHERE 

ALIVE/ 


REAL  QUALITY  CHICKS  breo-to5^y 

Why  buy  Inferior  Chicks  when  you  can  buy  Rea]  Quality  Chicks  at  about  the  same  price?  Full  Live 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Only  IS  hours  from  New  York. 

Varieties  Postpaid  ] 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Buff  and  Br.  A  B.  C.  Br.  leghorns  . 


Rational  Bank. 


Barred  and  WTi.  Hook'!.  S.  C.  &  B.  C.  Reds, 
White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes.  BuSf  Orpingtons 

Ml.ved  Chicks  . . . 

Black  l.angshans,  50,  $9;  100,  $17.  Ordi 
The  Golden  Rule  Is  our  Motto.  Write  toda 
QUALITY  CHICK  HATCHERY, 


DEPT.  B,  WAUSEON,  OHIO 


i  on  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

...  8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

...  8.50 

18.00 

77.00 

150.00 

...  6.00 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

ad  with 

perfect  confidence. 

Eef.  First 

:  and  full 

prices. 

“THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Chicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  becanse  they  are  from  heatthy.  free-range  fiocks  that  have  thrived 
vigor  for  generations.  Tliey  lay  beeanse  they  are  from  selected,  test^,  Md  culled  "igh-ew- 
power  stock  Wiiite,  Brown,  Biifl  Leghorns;  Barred  an*  Wiitte  Rocks,  Rhode  Lland  Re*, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotte*,  12c,  and  up.  0r*r  eariy^ 
and  be  sure  of  delivery  when  you  want  them.  100%  live  debvery  guarante^.  Write  now 
for  our  FREE  BABY  CHiCX  BOOK.  Meml>ers  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

SCHWEGLER’?  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


From  the  highest  producing  White  Leghorns  in  the  East  Send 
for  free  booklet  and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch  with  better  producing 
stock  from  actual  breeders. 


AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS'N,  BOX  C,  TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


Varieties 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS  ^ 

Pure  bred,  high  quality,  heavy  laying,  tested  ^cks.  These  pullets  wlU  make  excellent 


Postpaid  Prices  on 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

$7.25 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$130 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

Extra  Elected’ Stock,  $2.00  per  100  higher.  All  are  hatched  In  modern  machines, 
each  order  carefully  packed  personally.  Free  circular. 

WINSTROM  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  C7,  ZEELAND,  MICH 


CHI  C  K  S 

Foi  Big,  stiong,  husky  farm  chicks  write  us.  We  have 
WHITE  LEGHCBNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS 
from  pure  breed,  free  range  stoek  of  health,  strength, 
vitality  and  heavy  winter  layers.  We  guarantee  chicks 
true  to  name.  100%  Uve  delivery.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  prices. 

PIELL  BROTHERS,  Box  A.  A.,  PITTSTOWN,  H.  J. 


BUY  THE  COLE  STRAIN  S.  C.  R. 
I.  R.  CHICKS 

They  have  a  record  for  vigor,  rapid  growth  and  early 
maturity.  We  hatch  only  from  our  oWn  flock;  every  bird 
tested  and  accredited  each  year  by  University  of  N.  H. 
State  Veterinary  certifies  my  flock  is  In  the  best  of  physical 
condition  No  infection  In  this  state.  Feb.  28c;  Mar.  2flc; 
April  24c;  May  22e.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIRHOLM  POULTRY  YARDS,  William  Cole,  Fremont.  N.  H, 


ALL-WRIGHT  CHICKS  —  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Hardy  chicks  from  select,  pure-breo 
flocks  inspected  and  leg  banded  by 
experts  trained  and  licensed  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  Stale  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  modern  “Home”  Uatch- 
'  ery  conducted  by  the  Wright  family 
who  take  pride  In  their  chicks. 
Eight  varieties,  foremost  strains.  We 
guarantee  100%  Uve  delivery.  Get 
our  catalog  and  learn  all  about 
Wright’s  Accredited  chicks. 

&  Hatchery.  Box  103.  Peebles,  Ohla 

Baby  Qucks 

Batched  from  ffigh  Esc  Record  Flocks 

Wh.  &  Bi  Leg.,  12c.  Buff  and  Bil^ 
Leg.,  Blk  Min.,  8.  Reds,  Bar. 
Rocks  14  c.  Wh.  Bocks  &  B.  C.  Beds, 
15c.  Wh.  Wyn..  Buff  Orps,  8.  8. 
h'mb.  16e.  Live  delivery  guaranteed 
Send  for  Free.  Catalog, 

TKe  Lanbt  Hatchery 
EaL  1906  Tiffin,  OUo. 


When  writing  advertiser* 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Eunning  the  Incubator 

The  modern  incuabtor  is  a  good  In¬ 
vestment.  Each  machine  has  its 
certain  characteristics  and  if  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  directions  are  followed  there 
shoirld  be  no  difficulty. 

A  good  incubator  does  not  require  a 
“special  room”.  Common  sense  is  need¬ 
ed  in  locating  it  so  that  sudden  changes 
in  temperature  will  not  throw  it  out  of 
adjustment.  The  best  location  is  a  well 
ventilated  room  with  a  fairly  steady 
temperaure  of  around  60  or  65  degrees. 

Run  the  incubator  for  few  days  be¬ 
fore  you  put  the  eggs  in  it.  Bring  the 
heat  up  slowly  and  spend  plenty  of  time 
making  the  final  adjustment  at  the 
proper  temperature. 

Test  the  thermometer  carefully  if  you 
are  using  it  for  the  second  season.  This 
can  he  done  by  using  a  regular  physi¬ 
cian’s  thermometer. 

Be  sure  you  do  not  stand  the  incubator 
where  the  sun’s  rays  can  hit  it. 

Manufacturer’s  directions  will  take 
care  of  the  moisture  problem.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  can  be 
operated  in  a  damp  cellar. 

If  you  operate  your  incubator  in  the 
house  or  any  of  the  farm  buildings,  be 
sure  you  get  a  permit  from  your  insur¬ 
ance  company.  It  will  not  cost  much 
and  it  is  a  good  precaution. 

Make  sure  the  room  is  well  ventilated 
but  not  drafty. 


n.  E.  F.VDEB 
ness  22  j-^ears 


More  About  the  Hens  and  the 
Eclipse 

As  a  child  I  had  heard  my  father  tell 
of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  as  related 
by  his  parents,  and '  the  incident  of  the 
hens  going  to  roost  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  me  so  I  had  it  in  mind  to  see 
with  my  own  eyes  how  they  would  be¬ 
have  during  the  recent  eclipse. 

Talking  about  it  with  two  neighbors 
who  each  have  good  sized  flocks  we 
fell  to  wondering  what  they  would  do 
if  lighted  so  the  two  of  us  who  light  our 
hens  from  sunset  until  about  8  o’clock 
agreed  to  take  the  gasoline  lanterns  to 
the  hen  hoiise  as  soon  as  the  eclipse  be¬ 
came  visible  and  leave  them  until  it  was 
over  and  then  compare  notes  with  No. 
3  who  does  not  use  lights. 

According  to  the  agreement  the  man 
of  the  house  lighted  the  hen  house  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eclipse  but  had  to 
be  away  from  home  that  time  until 
about  10:30  a.  m.  and  I  became  so  com¬ 
plete  absorbed  in  watching  the  sky  that 
I  forgot  all  about  watching  the  hens. 

There  were  some  light  clouds  that 
added  much  to  the  effect  but  in  no  way 
interfered  with  Old  Sol  and  a  perfect 
view  of  his  eclipse  and  with  the  strange 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  heavens  and 
the  weirdness  of  everything  it  was  a 
never-to  be- forgotten  sight.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  observe  another,  in  the 


RELIABLE  BABY  CHICKS 

Produced  under  Supervision  of  Men  Trained 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State 
University 

When  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  agreed  to  train  and 
a.uthorize  men  as  inspectors 
for  the  Accrediting  of 
hatcheries  which  come  up 
to  their  standard,  Mr.  R. 
E.  Fader  of  Norw'alk  Chick 
Hatchery  immediately  put 
his  flock  under  such  super¬ 
vision.  He  is  hatching  and 
selling  nothing  but  Accred¬ 
ited  chicks.  Mr.  Fader  has 
been  in  the  poultry  busi- 
and  has  an  unusual  record 
for  success  in  his  line  of  work.  Jfis  flocks 
are  carefully  bred  and  the  chicks  he  pro¬ 
duces  are  healthy  and  strong. 

He  is  offering  chicks  from  eight  breeds 
at  a  fair  price.  The  public  can  buy  chicks 
from  the  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  and  feel 
sure  that  they  will  get  honest  and  square 
treatment.  Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  fine  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  on  request,  if  he  is  addressed 
at  the 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  25,  Norwalk,  Ohio 

500,000  Chicks  for  1025 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds.  Minor¬ 
cas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  and 
Broilers,  10  cents  each  and  up. 
Hatched  by  men  with  15  years 
experience  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your 
door.  Member  International 
Baby  Chick  Association,  Catalogue  Free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

_ 

flocks.  RostpaU 


BABY  CHIC 

All  from  pure  bred,  inspected  and  culled 
and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties 


While  Plymouth  Rocks  . , 
tVhite  Wyandottes  . 


25 

60 

100 

$6.50 

$12.00 

7.50 

14.00 

7.50 

14.00 

_ 4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

_  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

5.50 

10.00 

r  get  prices 

on  lots 

of  500 

and  up  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

NITTAKY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  102.  B«IIef«8,  fa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

EXCLUSIVE 

You  can  buy  no  better  utility  stock  at 
any  price.  March  and  April  delivery  $30.00 
per  100;  $15.00  per  50;  $7.50  per  25.  Hatching 
eggs  half  price  of  chicks.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Flemington,  N.  J. 


ORDER  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  A.  A.  Matings  and  Certified  Matings 

are  the  combination  of  the  best  blood  lines  in  the  0.  S. 
Buy  qimDty  from  breeders  of  free  range  stock.  Chicks  that 
are  full  of  production  blood  Tlie  kind  you  want.  Let 
your  order  in  now  and  avoid  the  rush.  Catalog  on  rccpiesu 
Member  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Cooperative  Poultry  CertifleaUo* 
Ass’n,  Inc.  .  ^ 

W.  W.  HAWLEY,  JR.,  BATAVIA.  H.  Y. _ 

JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

OfTiclal  contest  records  313,  288,  268, 
25L  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Bocks 
in  the  East.  80  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog.  A.  C.  JONES,  Georgetown,  Del. 

KNAPP’S  LEGHORNS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  gelected  production  bred  and  certified  matings.  ^ 
strain  has  been  bred  and  developed  by  ua  since  ISSu. 
Early  maturing,  heavy  winter  layers.  A  customer  report* 
aver  80%  egg  yield  for  month  of  January. 

Send  for  circular. 

E.  H.  KNAPf  &  S0N>  Faliius.  W.  Y. 

Squab  Book 

k  Squabs  selling  at  highest  prices  ever  kn-uwn.  Great- 
N  est  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding 
1^  them.  Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  everywher# 
ur  famoas  brecdipg_stock  and  supplies.  Es¬ 
tablished  24  year*.  Write  now  for  hijc  ilh»trste<i 
free  book.  How toMake  Money  Breedmfir 

^  PLYMOUTH  ffOCK  SQUAB  CO. 
4.34*  H  S»„  Malrose  High., 

BABY  CHICKS  de’livery  guarantee!?*^  IW 

S.  C.  White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  . 

B.  P.  Rocks,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas 
White  and  J^uff  Rocks,  Ilhode  Island  Reds  IbM 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  .  16.^ 
Odds  and  Ends,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  12. W 
, _ Order  from  this  Adv.  Save  tune.  Booklet  tr^ 

golden  rule  hatchery.  Box  1  BiKvn>9> 

HIGH  EGG  BRED  CHICKS  In  these  hrteds:— Bock*,  Be* 

Leghorns,  Anconas  ao4  Minorcas.  Safe  delivery  guaran 
toed.  CaUlogue-frex  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selins^, 

ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS— the  255  eg* 

Egei  far  hatching  a  specialty.  DescrlpUn  f«o* 

Write  JACOB  BAUGH.  BROADWAY.  VA. 


jiwcT?can  Agricnltunst,  March  7,  !925. 
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Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Ixtra  quality  ehlcks  from  pure  blood,  line  bred,  hlgb 
laying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  but  »perial 
breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  for  egg  production. 
No  lights  used.  Specializing  in  heavy  laying  Light  Brahmas. 
Last  year  150  hens  layed  18,806  eggs.  Special  mating 
S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds.  Exceptionally  strong,  fine  heavy  layers, 
E.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Rocks.  Prize  winning 
TJ.  R.  Plschel  W.  Rocks.  Limited  number  Marcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marcy  Farms. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$9.50 

$lff.00  $85.00 

$165 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

185 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

-  for  $1 

2.50;  50 

for  $2 

14.00. 

Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Thompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Rocks, 

Fischel  Strain  W.  Rocks .  10.50 

Tom  Barron-Vineland  .  S.  C. 

W.  Leghorn  hens  mated  to 
high  egg  type  Hollywood 

Cockerels  .  8.00 

Marcy  Farm  Black  Giants  25  for  $ 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

NONABEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56.  RICHLAND,  PA. 
D.  N.  Shanaman,  Prop. 

REISER’S  S: 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTS 

13th  North  American  International  Egg  Laying  Compe¬ 
tition  I  entered  five  Single  Comb  ‘White  Leghorn  Pullets 
that  laid  950  marketable  eggs,  an  average  of  190,  Indi¬ 
vidual  Records  218-204-178-182-169. 

*  One  Grade  —  One  Price 
Disease  Free.  No  poultry  pest,  no  reports  of  any  ehlcks 
ever  developing  Coccidiosis.  Breeders  on  range.  Write  for 
1925  Sales  Circular  and  Prices.  You  can  afford  to  buy 
them. 

C  A.  REISER, 

BOX  314  GRAMPIAN,  PA, 

SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.S.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 


S.C.Br.  Legh'n* 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

Barred  Bocks. 

$.00 

15 

72.50 

140 

Wh.  Wyandottes 

8.50 

16 

77.50 

150 

Heavy  Assorted. 

7.00 

13 

62.50 

120 

Light  Assorted . 

6.00 

11 

52.50 

100 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are 
success  to  thousands  of  our  customers 
everywhere.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  world’s  greatest  laying  strain.  White 
'.eghorn  Chicks  from  free  range.  Large  Type 
om  Barron  English  S.  C.  thorobred  hens, 
Mted  with  pedigreed  cockerels.  Strong,  healthy, 
'  vigorous  Chicks  any  week  in  February,  March 
or  April  at  $16  per  100;  $77  per  500;  $150 
per  1000  by  Special  Delivery  Parcel  Post,  Prepaii  100% 
Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  your  order.  Circular 
Free.  ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  A,  Kleinteltersville.  Pa. 

PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 

Selected  yearling  hens  mated  to  cockerels  from  winning 
pen  od  the  1923  New  Jersey  egg-laying  contests  (211- 
egg  ayerage),  produce  chic^  that  will  please  you  In 
every  way. 

Full  count  and  lafe  delivery  guaranteed,  postage 
prepaid  and  circular  upon  request. 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


summertime,  as  without  snow  on  the 
ground  the  darkness  w’ould  naturally  be 
deeper  and  the  general  effect  different. 
Small  wonder  that  the  Ancients  were 
panic  stricken  at  the  occurrence  of 
such  an  unexpected  phenomenon. 

The  Hens  Are  Forgotten 

By  the  time  the  man  of  the  house  re¬ 
turned  it  was  all  over  and  how  I  did 
hate  to  own  up  that  I  hadn't  thought  of 
the  hens  until  it  was  too  late.  The 
laugh  was  all  on  me  as  the  others  had 
closely  observed  theirs.  The  one  who 
also  lighted  his  hens  took  up  his  post 
of  observation  near  so  as  to  watch  them 
without  missing  anything  else  and  re¬ 
ported  that  fully  one  half  of  his  flock  of 
250  went  to  roost  on  the  roosts  while 
the  rest  huddled  on  the  floor.  Now 
why  should  they  have  done  so,  with  full 
light  on  before  darkness  began  to  fall 
when  they  never  do  at  close  of  day.  It 
it  possible  that  they  “sensed”  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  nature  to  go  to 
roost  like  that  in  a  brightly  lighted 
house. 

The  other  neighbor  who  does  not 
light  his  hens,  said  the  greater  part, 
probably  three-fourths  of  his  flock  of 
200  went  on  to  the  roosts  and  the  rest 
huddled  on  the  floor.  His  family  said 
that  because  of  •watching  them  he 
missed  the  best  part  of  the  eclipse, 

I  greatly  regret  forgetting  to  watch 
ours,  but  can  say  of  our  neighbors  that 
“their  word  is  their  bond.’ 

Reading  Mr.  Ohm’s  inquiry  if  any  one 
watched  their  hens  prompted  me  to  re¬ 
ply  as  this  may  be  of  personal  interest 
even  through  unsuitable  for  printing — 
as  not  being  the  account  of  an  eye  wit¬ 
ness. — A  Farmer’s  Wife. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

8.  C.  W;  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Beds. 
Onallty  Chicks  at  rock  bottom  prices.  A  hatch  each  week 
beginning  March  lOtb.  Send  for  booklet  and  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  B,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


jjyjj  PARKS  ROCKS 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS  4  1-2  MOS. 

Bred  for  color  and  eggs.  Won  prizes.  Half  chicks  go  to 
•Id  customers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sure  to  please. 
Catalog  Free.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  at  popular  prlcea. 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

SEIBERT  BROS.,  Box  A.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

SUPERBRED 
Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Red 
Chicks  —  Egrgs.  Write  for  1925  Circulars 
and  Prices. 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS, 

_ _ Box  401,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. _ 

RARV  OUIIOI/'Q  S.  a  Barred  Bocks  14e 
DMDT  OniOIVO  s.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  14c 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  12c  and  mixed  10c.  Special  prices 
•n  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  Live  Delivery,  Postpaid. 
These  chicks  are  from  our  utility  bred-to-lay  stock.  Order 
from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Box  49,  HcALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


STRONG,  VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 
W.  Leghorn,  April,  $16  May  $13  June  $10 
Bar  Rock. .  April  $18  May  $16  June  $13 
Postpaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Iseubators 
and  brooders. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frenchtown,  R.  J. 

RARY  rHirK’<l  S.  aw.  Leghorns,  $13—100 

UADI  V^niV«lV.O  B.  Rocks  $15—100 

B.  I.  Reds  $15—100.  Broiler  ehlcks  $11—100.  Uve 
arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  Free.  Catalog. 

FAIRVIEW  poultry  FARM,  R.D.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

White  China  Goslings  and  hatching  eggs  from  two  year 
old  stock.  The  most  profitable  geese 


LESLIE  BRUNDAGE 


grown. 


Booking  orders  nowi  Write 

SALISBURY  MILLS,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings 

Thousands  weekly.  Popular  &  Rare 
Breeds,  also  Goslings,  Babv  Toms, 
aliuulUw  Bantams.Games.  Prices  reasonable. 

Wellington  J.  Smith  Co.,  610  Davis-Farley  Bldg. 
Electric  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Cleveland.  Obio. 


When  ^iting  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Don’t  Let  the  Mites  Kill  the 
Setting  Hen 

'  I  ’  HIS  is  done  so  many  times.  Only 
*  last  summer  I  knew  of  two  hens  dy¬ 
ing  from  mites  sucking  their  life  out 
W’hile  they  were  setting  on  eggs.  One 
died  the  very  day  her  eggs  were  to 
hatch  and  the  eggs  were  lost,  but  the 
other  hatched  the  chicks  and  "w^as  so 
light  that  they  were  taken  from  her  and 
given  to  another  hen.  She  died  in  a 
couple  of  days  though.  These  hens  were 
set  in  the  henhouse  shut  away  from  the 
other  hens.  The  owner  did  not  know 
the  henhouse  was  very  badly  infested 
and  never  dreamed  his  hens  were  suffer¬ 
ing  slow  death.  It  is  never  really  safe 
to  set  hens  in  the  henhouse  where  hens 
roost  nor  to  use  the  regular  laying  nests, 
for  mites  congregate  on  such  hens.  Re¬ 
move  in  the  daytime  and  set  in  fresh 
nests  and  you  will  have  few  mites  in  the 
new  nest  and  no  likelihood  of  their  be¬ 
coming  troublesome  while  she  sets _ 

Rachel  Rae. 


Ood  Liver  Oil  for  Chicks 

I  ice  a  grreat  deal  about  the  use  of  cod  liver 
oiL  la  it  the  kind  you  buy  in  the  drug  store? 

The  drug  store  type  of  cod  liver  oil  is 
usually  an  emulsion.  This  is  NOT  the  kind 
to  give  your  baby  chicks.  It  is  important 
to  use  only  pure  raw  cod  liver  oil.  Do  not 
use  the  emulsion. 


Ducklings 


Peking  of  Giant  frame  for  rapid  growth. 
Ever  laying  Indians,  selected,  pure,  non- 
aldn,  white  egg  stock.  Catalogue  free. . 
WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


I  *rtra  cfnrir  -Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese, 
laarge  SIOCK  Ducks,  Collies,  Hares, 
Pigeons,  Chicks,  Eggs,  lo-w.  Cata.  PION- 
EER  FARMS.  Telfoxd,  Pa. _ 

CHICKS — 15  Breeds.  Eggs  and  Breeding 
Stock.  Seeds  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Free 
Catalog.  E.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersvlile,  Pa. 


GET  OUR  INSPECTED  “GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS”  THIS  SEASON.  THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED 
CUSTOMERS  TESTIFY  TO  THEIR  WONDERFUL  QUALITY,  TYPE,  BEAUTY  AND  EGG 
PRODUCTION.  Send  for  our  BIG,  BEAUTIFUL,  COLORED,  INSTRUCTIVE  ART  BOOK  FREE 
showing  our  own  birds  In  their  NATURAL  COLORS.  Read  the  many  testimonials  full  of 
praises  which  highly  indorse  our  chicks.  Our  Advice  before  you  buy  elsewhere.  Is  to  demand 
a  photo  of  the  birds  that  produce  the  eggs  from  which  the  chicks  are  hatched.  We  GUARANTEE 
OUR  BIRDS  FREE  FROM  EUROPE.AN  POULTRY  PEST  AND  OTHER  DISEASES.  100%  Uv« 

_  _  Delivery  POSTPAID.  Bank  Reference.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  &  Ohio  C.  A. 

ALL  LEADI.NG  VARIETIES  Price  now  25  50  100 

White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50  8.00  15.00 

Black  Minorca,  White  Wyandots,  White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.75  8.50  isioo 

Buff  and  White  Minorca,  Silver  Wyandots,  L.  Brahmas  .  6.00  11.50  21.50 


NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  BOX  47,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO. 


300  500  lOOO 

$38.00  $60.00  $120.09 

44.00  72.00  138.00 

47.00  77.00  114.00 

60.00  99.00 


KEYSTONE  HATCHER^ 


CHICKS  BLOOD  TESTED 


For  BACILLARY  WHITE  DIARRHEA.  Leading 
best  strains  as  given  below.  QUALITY  all  alon* 

the  line  is  our  motto. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed  —  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

Foreman  Strain  Barred  Bocks  . $10.50  $20.00  $95.00  $190.00 

Selected  Barred  Rocks  . . .  8.75  --  -- 

Int.  Laying  Contest  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 10.50 

Extra  Selected  S.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  9.50 

White  Bocks  and  Wyandottes  .  9.50 

Tancred  Wlilte  Leghorns,  Select  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds  .  8.50 

Utility  and  Barron  White  Leghorns  . .  6.50 

Mixed,  all  heavies,  $13  per  100  straight.  Mixed,  all  varieties,  100,  $12  straight.  If  It  Is  real  EGG  LAYING 
QUALITY  that  you  want  in  your  chicks.  Keystone  Chicks  will  fill  the  bill  for  yon.  They  are  Winners  in  Laying  Con¬ 
tests  in  Michigan,  Missouri,  Connecticut,  Canada,  etc.  Get  our  Literature  giving  these  winnings  before  buying  Chick* 
elsewhere  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Dept.,  60,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


8.75 

17.00 

80.00 

155.00 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

170.00 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

150.00 

6.50 

13.00 

65.00 

130.00 

$10  PER  100  AND  UP.  From  heavy  laying,  pure  bred  flocks  on  free  range,  selected.  Inspected 
and  culled  by  expert  holding  Certificate  from  Ohio  State  University. 

100%  Live  Delivery  —  Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $118.00 

Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Beds  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  70.00  138.00 

White  Boclts,  Black  Jlinorcas .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00  148.00 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00  148  00 

Mixed  A.ssorted,  100,  $10;  500,  $50.  Mixed  all  heavies,-  100,  $12;  500,  $58.  You  take  no 
chance  in  ordering  Invincible  Chicks.  Reference;  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank.  Fine  free  Color  Plate  Catalog.  Let 
us  please  you  and  make  money  for  you  with  Invinclblcs. 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY,  INC.,  BOX  19,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO,  E.  E.  BUPP,  Mpr. 


PROGRESSIVE  CHICKS 


sturdy,  strong,  vigorous  Chicks  from  good,  pure  bred,  bred-to-lay  flocks  on  free  range.  We  have  Deea 
producing  Chicks  for  many  years  and  KNOW  HOW  to  satisfy  our  customers.  100%  live  deUvery  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  *6  50 

Barron  Strain  White  Leghorns,  (Select)  . y'oo 

Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  . S.OO 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers  . J. .!!!!!!!!!  5!25 

Reference:  Zeeland  State  Bank.  Order  right  from  tliis  ad  In  f’liil  c’onflde’n'cFo’f  getting  what”you  want. 
Free  Circular.  PROGRESSIVE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  D,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN. 


500 

$13.00  $60.00 

14.00  65.00 

15.00  70.00 

10.00  45.00 


BETTER  CHICKS  for  the  SAME  MONEY 

Discriminating-  Buyers  are  Coming  Back  for  our  Dependable  Chicks.  You 
get  much  more  Quality  -without  paying  an  Extra  Quality  Price.  15  Breeds. 
Lowest  White  Leghorn  Flock  averaged  178  Eggs  per  Hen  365  days.  Special 
Prices.  Circular  Free. 

ELMIRA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  K,  Elmira,  Ohio 


‘‘YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE” 

Chicks  postpaid  to  your  door.  .100%  live  deiivery  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . .y .  $7.00  $13.00  $62.00  $115.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Slinorcas,  Anconas, 

(Sheppard  strain)  .  8.00  15.00  72.00  125.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.50  16.00  75.00  140.00 

This  hatchery  owned  and  operated  by  men  with  a  number  of  years’  successful  experience  in  hatchery 
operation.  Flocks  carefully  selected  and  culled  for  egg  production  and  breeding.  Our  chlcki  ax* 
healthy.  Order  today  by  check  or  money  order.  Ref.:  Farmer’s  State  Bank,  this  city. 

HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C,  HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


Over  Twenty  Years  Experience 

battefield  chicks  of  quality 

Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $14  Rhode  Island  Beds  ..$16 

Shepard  Strain  Anconas  15  Black  Minorcas  .  18 

Wh,  Jc  Barred  Rocks  16  Silv.  or  Wh.  Wyandots  18 
Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Gettysburg,  Pa.  _ 


quality  CHICKJ" 


All  our  Flocks  are  Inspected  by  an  Autn* 
crizod  Inspector  of  The  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Accredited  by  The  Ohio  Ponitry 
Improvement  Ass’zu  We  have  17 •Varieties. 
Illns.  Catalocme  Free.  (Stamps  Appreciated.) 


C.  White  Leghorns  12c. 
Brown  Leghorns  12c. 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  14c.  Mixed  Chicks  10c. 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed  and  post  paid. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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PL^TOUVE  baby  CHICKS.®3et  full  inform- 
rflj  |,Uoh  before  bujinwChlclu  this  year.  Bank  Ref-Eat.  1914 

Miller  Hatchery,  Box  1 7  Heyworth,  lU. 

lIRKEVS  nupkt  Breeders  at  special 

UKhCTO,  UUCKS,  UeeSB,  pi-iceg^  ,  Write  your 

wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
Farm,  Box  G,  Sellersvlile,  Pa. 


I 


-A-  HILLSDALE  -A 

HILLSDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
From  Certified  and  Selected  Matings.  Blood  tested  for 
White  Diarrhea,  large  type,  milk  fed,  free  farm  rang* 
stock,  producing  chicks  with  the  Inherent  qualities  result¬ 
ing  from  careful  scientific  breeding.  Free  Circular. 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

_ _ Member  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A. 

^t'AinY  CHICKS-EGGS 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  J.  B.  Giants.  Our 
Clilcks  are  batched  from  pure  bred,  carefully 
selected,  free  range  stock.  They  are  vigoroua 
and  absolutely  healthy.  I  offer  exceptional 

- -  quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns.  15c  each; 

heavy  varieties,  16c.  Special  matings  at  proportionate 
prices.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  M,  LONGENECKEB.  Box  40.  Elizabethtown.  F«. 

BETTER  BABY  CHI^S 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Rockf. 
White  Wyandottes  and  Mixed  at 

$10.00  to  $16.00  per  100 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satlsfaeflon. 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers.  Circular  free. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


D  AKV  Mixed  .  lOc  per  100 

Ut\Ul  g  f,  yf  Ughorns _  12c  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . .  14e  per  100 

jjjrts  .  15c  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAlisterville.  fa. 
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The  Trouble  Maker  — By  B.  R.  Eastman 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

A  while  later,  it  might  have  been  an 
hour  or  an  eternity,  Jim  stood  alone  by 
the  gate  that  led  to  the  rural  cemetery  at 
Nwth  Speedtovvn.  The  funeral  was  over, 
his  friends  had  come,  had  done  vvhat  they 
could,  and  had  gone. 

He  knew  he  must  travel  soon  up  across 
the  fields  and  begin  his  chores,  but  he 
dreaded  to  go  back.  He  did  not  see  much 
purpose  in  doing  the  chores,  or  any  of 
the  other  work  for  that  matter,  that 
stretched  ahead  during  the  long  years. 
Grief  and  heart-sick  discouragement  sat 
heavily  upon  him. 

Suddenly  he  felt  like  a  little  boy  again, 
a  little  boy  who  had  lost  something  that 
he  loved.  His  shoulders  began  to 
heave,  and,  like  a  little  boy,  he  threw 
himself  flat  on  the  grass  and  allowed  the 
hot  tears  to  come. 

After  a  time  he  became.,  calmer  and 
rolled  over  and  sat  up.  Across  from 
him,  squatted  on  his  heels,  and  looking 
at  him,  was  Dave  Messenger,  the  sher¬ 
iff. 

“Kinda  figgered  I’d  find  you  here,” 
drawled  the  older  man.  “'Always  tlic 
hardest  time  is  right  after  all  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  funeral  is  over,  heller 
has  to  bear  up  when  folks  are  around, 
but  after  they’re  gone,  he  can  kinda  let 
down  and  niebbe  get  some  of  it  out 
of  his  system.  Don’t  I  know  it.  Been 
all  through  it,  Jim,  two  or  three  times. 
Don’t  often  talk  much  about  it.” 

He  stopped  while  his  somber  gaze 
"wandered  over  the  western  hills. 

“Somewhere  over  there,  Jimmy,” 
and  he  waved  his  hand,  “I  left  a  lit- 
the  boy  quite  a  spell  ago,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  my  wife.  .  .  She  was  a  partner 

that  I  set  quite  some  store  by.'  . 
and  one  that  I  trailed  around  with  quite 
a  spell. 

“So  I  know  how  you’re  feelin’,”  he 
continued  more  cheerfully.  “Don’t 
seem  now  to  jmu  as  if  there  was  much 
to  look  forward  to,  but  there  will  be 
.  .  .  The  sun  will  shine;  the  birds  will 

sing;  and  the  goo'd  old  grass  will  grow 
green  again.  .  .only  it’ll  take  a  little 
time  for  you  to  see  it.” 

Jim  was  grateful  for  the  kindly  voice. 
Strange  how  the  little  man  just  natural¬ 
ly  understood. 

'  “If  it  wasn’t  for  sister,  I’d  go  away, 
Dave,”  he  said.  “Seems  as  though  I 
couldn’t  face  the  old  round  of  work  any 
more.  Got  too  many  memories.” 

“Memories  have  to  be  lived  down, 
Jimmy,  and  I’ve  found  out  you  can’t 
do  it  by  runnin’  away  from  them.’| 

Jim  looked  out  across  the  ancient 
stones  of  the  old  churchyard  and  then 
as  his  grief  welled  up  again,  he  cried: 

“Oh,  Dave  what’s  the  use  of  it  all, 
anyway?  I.ook  around  here.  This  Is 
where  we  all  end  up.” 

“There  are  worse  places  to  end  than 
this,”  said  the  other  quietlv 

But  the  boy  did  not  hear,  or  paid 
no  attention. 

“When  I  was  a  kid.”  he  continued, 
“I  learned  that  piece  of  Gray’s,  ‘The 
Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church¬ 
yard’.  Never  thought  of  it  much  until 
lately,  but  the  way  I  feel  now,  he  had 
it  about  right.  Ever  read  It?  It  went 
something  like  this: 

“  ‘Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  -rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
sleep. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has 
broke; 

How  jocund  would  they  drive  their 
team  afield! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their 
sturdy  stroke!’” 

“Yes,  I’ve  read  it,  but  it’s  poor  stufif 
for  you  to  be  thinkin’  about  now.” 

“Maybe  it  is,”  returned  the  boy,  "but 
every  word  of  it  is  true  of  the  men  and 
women  that  lie  here.  You’re  something 
of  a  stranger  in  this  country,  Dave,  so 
maybe  these  old  Yankee  names  don’t 


mean  so  much  to  yot*.  But  I  know 
them  so  well  that  I  can  pretty  nearly 
shut  my  eyes  and  call  the  roll  of  the 
Yankee  farmers  that  are  buried  here: 
Royce,  Brown,  Ball,  Manning,  Taylor, 
Japhet,  Rightmire,  Leonard,  Mead, 
Barrett,  Jackson,  Stone,  Thompson, 
Miller,  Lynch.  They  and  their  fathers 
came  into  this  country  not  so  many 
years  ago  with  a  ‘hip,  hip  hoorah,  boys’, 
and  like  it  says  in  the  ‘Elegy’,  the 
woods  did  bow  beneath  their  sturdy 
strokes,  and  with  many  a  loud  joke 
they  did  drive  their  teams  afield,  and 
broke  the  stubborn  glebe  with  their  fur¬ 
rows.  But  where  are  they  now,  Dave? 
I  ask  you,  where  did  It  get  ’em?” 

He  waved  his  hand  over  the  quiet 
yard,  and  answered  his.  own  question: 

“They’re  all  here.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  the  other  gravely, 
“they  are  all  here.  Their  bodies  are,” 
he  said  simply,  “but  after  all,  they  did 
live  while  they  lived.  They  had  troub¬ 
les,  but  they  also  had  their  fun.  Prob- 


So  the  two  men  climbed  the  fence 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  went 
up  across  the  brown  October  fields  to 
Jim’s  home. 

“Got  some  overalls  that  I  can  put 
on?’  asked  Dave. 

When  Jim  protested  that  he  could 
not  let  the  sheriff  work,  Dave  insisted. 

“Knew  a  little  about  ’  ranchin’  my¬ 
self  once.  Guess  I  ain’t  forgot  it  all. 
Seem  good  to  get  into  the  old  dudj 
again.” 

The  only  overalls  that  Jim  could  find 
were  big  enough  for  two  sheriffs  of 
Dave’s  size,  but  he  put  them  on,  and 
turned  them  up  at  the  bottom.  Then 
he  and  Jim  went  to  the  barn,  drove  in 
the  cows,  and  set  about  the  milking. 
As  they  milked,  Dave,  naturally  given 
to  long  silences,  kept  up  a  steady  stream 
of  talk  to  help  the  bojq  and  he  knew 
by  the  response  which  he  got  that  at 
least  a  part  of  the  time  Jim  was  for¬ 
getting  his  troubles. 

The  cows  w"ere  soon  milked,  and 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Last  Week 

JIM  Taylor’s  injury  and  the  fact  that  he  was  caught  apparently  red- 
handed  in  Johnny  Ball’s  milk  house  after  the  milk  had  been  spilled 
and  kerosene  poured  around  the  premises,  is  the  main  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ladies  Aid  of  the  church  of  North  Speed- 
to-wn.  In  fact  the  strike  is  the  main  discussion,  including  Jim  Taylor’s 
impending  trial.  The  conversation  and  discussion  about  the  fentire  milk 
situation  is  at  its  height,  when  a  telephone  massage  brings  information 
that  Jim’s  mother  had  just  died.  At  funeral  services,  Johnny  Ball  rather 
shocks  the  community  in  view  of  his  trouble  with  Jim,  by  attending  with 
his  daughter,  Dorothy.  Dorothy  sings  at  the  funeral  services  and  Jim, 
hearing  the  song,  feels  that  she  is  singing  for  him.  In  fact,  “the  boy 
and  girl  were  nearer  in  spirit  than  they  had  been  before  in  many  long 
weeks”. 


ably  got  quite  a  lot  out  of  life,  too.  So 
much  that  I’ll  bet  that  most  of  them 
would  have  lived  it  over  again  had 
they  been  given  a  chance.” 

Then  he  stopped  a  moment  while  he 
fished  in  one  pocket  for  his  tobacco 
pouch  and  In  the  other  for  his  pipe. 

“And  besides,”  he  concluded,  “there 
might  be  worse  places  than  right  here. 
These  folks  had  their  day  with  its  play 
and  its  work,  and  when  night  came 
they  laid  themselves  down  to  rest  in 
this  quiet  spot,  watched  over  by  the 
sun,  the  wind  and  the  stars.  Pretty 
good  place  to  rest;  and  rest  is  pretty 
good.  And  also.  Jimmy,”  he  added 
with  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “They 
are  the  first  peaceful  folks  I  have  found; 
nice,  quiet,  peaceable  citizens! 

“But  come  on,  boy,  let’s  get  out  of 
here.  Where  are  you  headed  for  now?” 

“Home  to  milk  the  cows,,”  said  Jim 
bitterly.  “Not  that  I  have  much  milk¬ 
ing  at  this  time  of  the  year,”  he  added. 
“Been  stripping  them  out  with  one 
hand  since  I  got  hurt.  “Not  even_  a 
death  in  the  family  can  interfere  with 
the  daily  grind  of  chores  in  the  cow 
country.” 

“Good  thing  there  is  work  to  do,” 
answered  Dave  cheerfully,  as  he  got  up 
and  started  toward  the  road.  “It  takes 
up  the  mind.  I  figgered,  Jimm3q  that 
mebbe  it  would  be  kinda  lonesome  up 
there  at  your  place  tonight,  so  I’m 
just  goin’  to  invite  myself  to  stay  all 
night  with  you.” 

Jim  made  no  reply  for  a  moment, 
and  the  older  man  continued. 

“Need  a  change  myself,  and  a  good 
visit.” 

The  boy  knew  why  the  sheriff  had 
Invited  himself  to  stay  with  him  and 
w’as  grateful.  Maybe  it  would  help. 

“Glad  to  have  you,  Dave,”  he  said, 
“If  you  are  sure  you  want  to.  My  sis¬ 
ter  Is  staying  with  one  of  the  neighbors 
tonight,  but  Aunt  Janet  is  stopping  over 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  she  can  probably 
get  us  together  something  to  eat  if  "wa 
are  not  too  particular.' 

“Suits  me,**  said  Dave.  “Used  to 
rustlin’  for  myself,  anyway.” 


turned  out  into  the  night  pasture.  Jim 
fed  and  bedded  down  his  horses,  and 
the  two  men  went  into  the  house. 

Aunt  Janet,  aged  but  spry  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  had  put  the  rooms  back  into  their 
natural  order,  and  had  a  warm  supper 
on  the  table.  They  all  sat  down,  Dave 
still  talking  of  past  experiences.  He 
and  Aunt  Janet  visited  so  cheerfully 
and  to  such  purpose  that  Jim  had  eaten 
a  good  supper  almost  before  he  real¬ 
ized  it. 

It  was  a  warm  October  evening,  and 
after  supper,  the  two  men  lighted  their 
pipes  and  in  comfortable  chairs,  with 
feet  on  the  old  porch  railing,  they  sat 
in  silence  enjoying  the  soothing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  quiet  evening. 

After  a  time,  Dave  said:  “Jim,  ever 
hear  how  I  came  to  settle  in  Speed- 
town?” 

“No,”  said  the  boy.  “I  heard  some 
stories  about  your  chasing  some 
swindlers  around  the  world,  but  I  never 
heard  anything  that  "w^asn’t  to  your 
credit,  and  I  never  heard  why  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  settle  here.” 

“Never  told  it  to  anj^one  before,”  said 
Dave,  “except  to  Winslow,  and  I  only 
just  told  him  the  other  day.  But  I  sort 
of  feel  like  talking  tonight,  and  if  you 
want  to  listen  to  the  ramblings  of 
old  man,  I  might  tell  you.” 

“Go  ahead,”  said  the  boy.  “I’d  like 
to  hear  it” 

There  was  a  little  silence  while  Dave 
puffed  reflectively  a  few  minutes  on 
his  pipe. 

“Probably  you’ve  heard,”  he  resumed, 
"how  some  fellers  came  to  -mit  nae 
back  in  the  days  when  I  "was  ranchin'. 
I’d  always  been  used  to  takin’  every¬ 
body  at  face  "value.  These  boys  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  likely  fellers,  and  I  took  quite 
a  shine  to  ’em.  Wife  said  right  frews 
the  start  thart  there  "was  something 
about  them  she  didn’t  fihe.  Funny  how 
some  women  sense  things  thi^  dow\ 
appear  on  the  surface,  ain't  it? 

“To  make  a  long  story  short,  after 
they'd  been  around  a  while,  they  pot 
up  a  phoney  deal  and  I  feB  foe  it;  took 
about  all  of  my  money,  even  had  to  sell 


the  ranch.  The  blow  killed  my  wife. 
We  had  worked  a  long  while  together 
gettin’  a  little  ahead,  and  she  was  just 
too  discouraged  to  start  over  again.” 

Dave  stopped  talking  for  a  moment, 
then  "VN'ent  on: 

“It  got  into  the  newspapers  some¬ 
how,  so  of  course  you’ve  heard  how  I 
run  up  and  down  the  earth  till  at  last 
I  put  most  of  the  gang  "w-here  they 
ought  to  be.  At  the  same  time,  I  got 
a  lot  of  others  of  the  same  kind  where 
they  wont’  be  robbin’  poor  folks  for 
quite  a  spell.  Probably  heard'  the 
story,  haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,  Dave,  I’ve  beard  it.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  lot  of  stick-to-it-iveness.” 

“I  s’pose  some  folks  "wouldn’t  call 
it  by  so  good  a  name.  Probably  they 
would  say  I  am  vindictive  and  revenge¬ 
ful.  Maybe  I  am,  but  I  like  to  think 
I’ve  follo"vved  those  human  snakes  for 
years,  to  put  them  and  others  of  their 
kind  where  they  couldn’t  ruin  any¬ 
body  else’s  lives.” 

“Your  friends  wouldn’t  saj’"  you  were 
vindictive,  Dave,  but  I  must  say.  I’d 
be  a  little  worried  myself  if  I  had  been 
up  to  some  deviltry  to  know  you  were 
on  my  trail.” 

“Finally  landed  in  Speedtown,”  the 
sheriff  went  on.  “I  let  it  be  known 
that  my  job  was  done  and  that  I  wanted 
to  settle  down  for  a  little  peace  and 
quiet.  But  that  wasn’t  quite  all  of  the 
truth,  boy.  That  trail  that  I  started 
some  six  years  ago  Is  not  quite  ended 
yet.  But  at  last  I’m  beginnin’  to  see 
the  end,  and  it’s  right  here  in  Speed- 
town.  Yes,  sir,  the  job  is  pretty  near 
done,  b(3y,  and  I’m  glad.  It  w^as  a 
long,  hard  trail,  and  I’m  gettin’  kind 
of  tirp<"’ 

In  the  dusk,  Jim  could  see  the  little 
sheriff  going  through  the  motions  of 
re-filling  his  pipe  and  fighting  it.  After 
a  little  while,  he  went  on: 

“Never  told  this  to  but  one  person 
before,  Jim.  Wouldn’t  now,  except 
that  the  chapter  is  coming  to  an'  end 
in  a  few  days  and  mebbe  my  telling 
it  to  you  will  help  you  to  forget  your 
own  troubles  a  little  while.” 

“It  does  help,”  said  Jim. 

“Not  much  use,  to  kill  a  brood  of 
young  rattlesnakes,”  resumed  the  sher¬ 
iff,  “unless  you  get  the  old  ones,  too. 
They’ll  just  breed  a  lot  .more.  As  soon 
as  I  began  chasing  that  gang  that 
swindled  me,  I  found  that  they  was 
only  part  of  a  big  machine,  but  for  a 
long  time  I  couldn’t  put  my  hand  on 
the  master  macbanic.  Finally  when  I 
got  little  Ernie  Maebias,  he  told  me 
enough  so  I  could  begin  to  see  where 
the  trail  went,” 

“Where  was  that?” 

“To  Speedtown,”  said  Messenger. 
Jim  sat  up  in  bis  chair  with  sur¬ 
prise. 

“So  I  came  back  to  Speedtown,  and 
got  me  this  job  of  being  sheriff.” 

“Folks  wondered  how  you  got  the 
nomination,”  stated  Jim. 

“That’s  part  of  the  story.” 

Messenger  got  up  and  began  to  pace 
up  and  down  the  porch. 

“Needed  the  rest,  aB  right,  God 
knows.  But  my  job  was  not  done  yet 
There  could  be  no  rest  for  me  until 
the  fangs  were  pulled  of  the  worst  snak* 
that  ever  preyed  on  men  and  women. 
“What  do  yon  mean?**  asked  Jim. 
The  older  man  paused  in  his  excitw 
■walking,  directly  over  Jim.  When  » 
spoke  ^ete  "wes  the  deadly  ven^  ® 
years  of  accumulated  hatred  in 
voice. 

“What  io  I  mean?”  he  said- 
tell  you  whiEt  I  meani  OM  Judge 
ing  stands  at  the  end  of  a  long  ti^ 
boy.  He  has  played  a  pretty  gam^  ^ 
htt  bhiff  b  goia'  to  he  cafled,  and 
the  man  ^t*s  goas’  to  call  ttf* 

Tha  bojT  tut  forward  tensely  i® 
dbair. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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"So  that’s  itl” 

“Yes,  sir,  that’s  it.  You  people  here 
hate  him  because  of  what  he  has  done 
to  business  and  politics  in  this  section 
But  that  was  just  small  peanuts  to 
him.  Folks  think  that  he  has  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  or  so.  The  fact 
is,  he  is  several  times  a  millionaire.” 
Xhe  sheriff  paused  and  then  concluded 
his  sentence,  emphasing  every  word, 
“and  it’s  all  blood  nwney!  He  got  it 
hy  directing  an  organized  gang  of 
swindlers  and  bunko  men,  whose  dirty 
hands  have  robbed  needy  folks  in  al¬ 
most  every  city  in  America.  He  lived 
in  a  rural  section  like  this  so  that  no 
one  would  suspect  him.” 

As  if  his  vehement  speech  had  made 
him  a  little  ashamed,  the  sheriff  tinn¬ 
ed  and  sank  into  his  chair. 

“But  now  I’ve  got  him,”  he  said 
quietly.  “I  gave  the  facts  to  lawyer 
Winslow  yesterday,  and  he  wanted  me 
to  wait  until  after  election.  I  can’t 
do  it.  Waited  too  long  now.” 

The  sheriff  kept  quiet  for  so  long 
that  Jim  thought  he  was  not  going  to 
continue. 

“Still  I  don’t  see,  Dave,  how  you  got 
to  be  sheriff.” 

“All  I  had  to  do  was  to  drop  a  hint 
to  the  judge  that  I  knew  a  little  some¬ 
thing-  He  doesn’t  know  how  much. 
But  he  didn’t  dare  interfere  with  the 
nomination.” 

“So  all  you  wmnted  of  the  sheriff’s 
office  was  to  bide  your  time  to  expose 
the  judge.  Is  that  right?” 

“Yes,”  said  Messenger. 

“When  is  the  exposure  going  to  take 
place?” 

“Sorry,  but  I  can’t  tell  you  that.  You 
and  Winslow  are  the  only  ones  that  I 
have  ever  told  anything  about  this. 
Say  nothing  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
don’t  care  who  you  tell.” 

The  sheriff  stopped  talking,  and  with 
the  end  of  the  story  Jim’s  own  troubles 
came  back  to  him. 

“Speaking  of  Winslow,”  he  said,  “you 
know  after — after  Mother — died,  Wins¬ 
low  went  to  Judge  Rising — and  tried  to 
get  my  trial  postponed — for  a  few 
days.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  sheriff.  “I  know  all 
about  it.  I  might  add,  too,  Johnny  Ball 
came  stumping  into  town  yesterday  and 
after  talking  to  Winslow  he  went  right 
up  and  bearded  old  Rising  in  his  den, 
and  also  demanded  that  your  trial  be 
put  off.” 

"And  the  judge  wouldn’t  do  it,”  said 
the  boy.  “Bury  my — mother — and  go 
on  trial — all  in  the  same  week.  .  . 
Nice  life.” 

“There,  there,”  said  Dave.  “I 
Wouldn’t  feel  too  bad  about  it.  Might 
as  well  have  all  your  troubles  in  a 
kiincli  and  get  them  over  with.  Your 
case  was  listed  on  the  calendar  on  the 
regular  term.  It  might  be  a  little  hard 
fo  change  it,  and  after  all,  there  ain’t 
Much  point  in  changin’  it.  Besides,  old 
Rising  made  a  mistake.  His  keepin’ 
your  trial  on  the  calendar  just  to  be 
Wean  may  help  you.  All  of  this  will 
make  sympathy  for  you,  and  say  what 
you  want  to,  sympathy  counts  with  any 
IJiry,  especially  when  there  ain’t  noth- 
against  you  but  circumstantial  ev- 
■dence.” 

I  don’t  want  any  sympathy,”  aud- 
denly  flamed  the  boy.  “All  I  want  is 
®  little  justice.” 

Coin’  to  git  that,  too,”  soothed  Ac 
sienff.  “But  better  go  to  bed  now, 

?  Been  a  hard  day.  Need 

your  rest.” 

Jnm  stood  up  and  stretched.'  He 
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Riverside  Tires 


tmd  i 
Tubes 


Read  what  the  users  say 

Does  a  Riverside  Cord  last  as  long  as  any  tire?  Is  it  as 
good  a  tire  as  any  tire  made?  Is  it  as  well  made  as  a 
tire  can  be  made?  Tens  of  thousands  of  users  of  Riverside 
tires  answer  enthusiastically — “Yesl” 

Just  forget  that  our  prices  are  low.  Compare  quality, 
service,  mileage— tire  for  tire,  and  Riverside  Cords  stand 
equal  to  the  best.  There  is  a  big  saving  in  price — and 
the  quality,  mileage,  service  is  all  that  you  get  in  any  tire. 

How  our  low  prices  are  made 

Riverside  tires  cost  as  much  as  other  tires  to  znaka. 
You  pay  as  much  for  fabric,  rubber  and  labor.  But  you 
pay  less  profit.  That  is  why  Riverside  prices  are  so  much 
less.  We  are  the  largest  retailers  of  tires  iiyihs  world.  We 
sett  5,000  to  6,000  tires  per  day.  Riverside  Tires  are  made 
in  the  best  factories — on  our  specifications,  under  our 
supervision.  We  know  their  quality. 

Greater  Protection  against  Skidding 

^  Big  heavy  blocks  of  live  rubber  and  extra  thick 
side  studs  and  the  husky  ribs  of  Riverside  Cords 
grab  the  slippery  roads  and  are  your  greatest  pro¬ 
tection  against  skidding. 

Riverside  Cords  are  thus  the  safest  tire,  the  most 
satisfactory  tire  and  the  most  economical  tire  you 
can  possibly  buy.  Why  pay  more? 

For  53-years  Ward’s  have  sold  “Quality”  goods 
only — with  a  definite  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
The  reliability  of  Montgomery  Ward  6s  Co.  is 
beyond  question.  Vou  can  not  buy 
a  tire  with  a  better  guarantee. 


“A  pair  of  Riverside  Cords 
have  already  given  me  one 
year’s  service  on  rough 
mountain  roads,  and  they 
have  never  been  off  my  car. 
You  can’t  beat  Riversides 
for  good  road  service.” 

James  A.  Kipe, 

Cascade,  Maryland 


"The  Riverside  Cords  1 
bought  last  Summer  show 
very  little  wear  High- 
priced  tires  put  my  car 
at  the  same  time  are  all 
gone.  I  tell  my  friends  to 
use  Riversides  and  got 
their  money’s  worth.” 

Chas.  F.  Poor, 
Danvers,  Mass. 


"A  Riverside  Cord  on  my 
Buick,  with  your  heavy 
duty  tube,  has  run  15 
months,  in  use  every  day, 
and  it  still  has  in  it  the 
same  air  put  in  1,5  months 
ago.  ■‘That’s  going  some’.” 

D.  S.  Robbins 

Las  Crucea,  N.  Mez. 


Montgoine^ Ward  &Qxy 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago _ Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portlandi  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


— out  there  in  the  rain.” 

The  little  sheriff  reached  up  and  put 
his  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder. 

“There  are  worse  things,  Jim,  than 
the  sun  and  the  wind  and  the  rain.  Be¬ 
sides,  she’s  where  she  doesn’t  mind — 
so  come  on  now,  let’s  go  to  bed.” 

A  little  later,  as  Jim  lay  in  his  bed, 
before  the  sleeping  of  emotional  ex¬ 
haustion  claimed  him,  it  seemed  to  his 
over-wrought  imagination  that  he 
could  hear  a  girl’s  voice  singing,  low- 
toned,  deep-throated,  beautiful; 

“So  long  Thy  pow’r  has  blest  me,  sure 
it  still 

Will  lead  me  on 

O’er  moor  and  fen  o’er  crag  and  tor¬ 
rent,  till 

The  night  is  gone.” 

And  as  he  listened,  it  again  seemed 
true  that  Dorothy  w’as  singing  for  him, 
and  for  him  alone. 

CHAPTER  XXV 

Sheriff  Messenger  stood  in  the  door 
that  led  from  the  big  courtroom  into 
the  entrance  hall.  Tliis  hall  was  packed 
with  men,  and  the  little  sheriff  was 


vehemently  trying  to  teach  them  the 
error  of  tlieir  ways. 

“Consarn  ye!  Be  reasonable,  men. 
I  tell  ye  there  ain’t  any  more  seatu  left 
Every  one  is  chuck  jam  full.  And  if 
anything  is  full,  how  in  thunder  can  it 
be  any  fuller?” 

One  big  bluff  fellow,  hatless,  and  with 
a  great  mane  of  red  hair,  crowded  ahead 
of  the  others. 

“Let  us  in,  sheriff,”  he  pleaded. 

“What  if  the  seats  are  full?  We’ll 
stand  up.  Have  a  heart.” 

“Oh,  for  cripe’s  sake,”  cried  Dave, 
throwing  up  his  hands.  “Go  on  in! 
Stand  up!  Stand  on  your  heads  and 
be  danged  to  ye!” 

They  waited  for  no  second  invitation, 
but  crowded  and  jammed  forward  into 
the  aisles  of  the  courtroom  until  every 
available  inch  of  space  was  occupied. 

The  village  people  were  there  in 
good  numbers,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  crowd  consisted  of  farmers  from 
all  over  that  part  of  the  county.  No 
trial  in  j^ears  had  attracted  so  much  at¬ 
tention. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Deliverea  toyouFrei 

for  SO  days  trial  on  approval. 

Choice  of  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes 
of  famous  Ranger  Bicycles.  Express 
prepaid.  Bicycles  $21.50  and  up. 

B  C  O  ^  desired .  Boys  and 

.  easily  iruike  the 

Dicycie  earn  tlie  small  monthly  payments. 

T ►vRajMs  wheels  and  eompment  at.half 
AJl^^usual.prtcoa.  Write  forreraark- 
able  factory  pricesaad  marvelous  terms. 

COHHN  Y  wr.t| 

ancAfio 


felt 


sore  all  over,  and  tired,  as  i£  be 


1  ,  Ail  Vi  Ul  Gvl)  A5 

^ through  a  long  sickness. 

As  the  two  men  stood  looking  oot 
^  the  ^  night  a  moment  before  they 
there  came  a  patter  of  rain 
the  tin  roof  of  the  porch  overhead. 

sta  M  though  I— I_I  can’t— 

It  Dave — to  have —  m-m-mother 


HIS  WAY  OF  PUTTING  IT 
FntST  Tramp — Bill,  what’s  “insomniar’ 

Second  Tramp — Insomnia?  Why,  where  a  feller  can’t  sleep  at  night  over  tm 
twelve  hours  widout  wakin’  up. — ^Judge 


Paid  as 
Follows! 

Freight  charges  prepaid  in  full  on  all  orders 
of  roofing  from  this  advertisement  at  prices 
shown  to  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Iowa. 

II  your  state  Is  not  included,  proportionate  diRer- 
enoes  in  freight  will  be  allowed  or  we  will  .quote 
yoi^upon  receipt  of  your  request. 

Galvanized,  Corrugated  Roofing 

and  Siding,  reclaimed  stock  in  excellent  condition, 
squarely  trimmed  and  painted  red. 

No.  HA-100  —  Galvanized  corrugated 
sheets  (reclaimed)  per  sq.  100  sq.ft.. . . 

PAINTED  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

No.  HA-200 — Standard  weight  overhauled  painted 
2  M  Inch.  Comigated  aheets — suitable  ^  . 

for  siding — per  sq.  of  100  sq.  ft . 

No.  HA-300— Medium  weight  overhauled  painted 
2  Minch.  Corrugated  sheet — for  roofing 
or  better  aiding — per  sq.  100  sq.  ft. . . . 

RED  AND  GRAY  SLATE  COATED  ROLL  ROOFING 

No.  HA-400— New  Slate  Coated  Roofing  In  rolls  o  f 
108  sq.  ft.  Complete  with  nails  and  a  . 

cement.  Wt.  85  lbs.  Red  or  gray. Per  roll 
No.  HA-500— New  Heavy  Smooth  and  Surfaced 
Roofing — sound  and  durable.  Easily  taken  care  of. 
Adapted  to  every  roofing  need.  Com-  ^ .»  /t.,® 
plete  with  nails  and  cement.  Per  roll 

HARSilS  BROTHERS  CO. 

3Sth  and  Iron  Streets.  CHICAGO 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago,  iii. 
Dept.  HA-000 

Fill  out  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you  our 
estimate  of  cost  for  your  building. 

How  Much  Roofing 

WiU  You  Need? . 


What  Kind  Do  You  Prefer?. , 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 
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Don’t  blame  your  children 

if  they  decide  that  life  on  the  farm  is  not  worth  while 


Here  is  fair  warn- 

ING:  Every  year  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  and  women, 
brought  up  on  farms,  move  to 
the  cities.  In  the  cities  they  can 
find  the  comforts  they  demand. 
On  the  average  farm  they  can¬ 
not. 

It’s  up  to  you  to  make  life 
on  your  farm  worth  living. 

And  the  one  greatest,  single 
step  toward  comfort  and  health 
and  happiness  is  Colt  Light. 

Colt  Light  is  clear  and  soft. 
It  lights  without  matches  at  a 
touch.  It  makes  every  room 
livable  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
It  reduces  morning  and  evening 
work  a  third. 

Colt  Light  brings  with  it  a 
small  caihide-gas  stove  that  is 


ready  for  work  whenever  the 
fire  in  the  coal  range  is  low.  It 
brings  also  the  Colt  iron  that 
heats  itself  quickly  and  makes 
ironing  easy. 

Yet  it  costs  less  to  install  on 
the  average  farm  than  the  cheap¬ 
est  automobile.  And  it  costs  less 
in  operation  than  enough  ker¬ 
osene  lamps  to  light  the  house 
properly. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the 
Colt  light  plant  is  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 
One  of  the  175  Union  Carbide 
Sales  Company  warehouses  is 
locatednearyou.Union  Carbide 
is  always  uniform.  World’s  best 
quality.  Highest  gas  yield.  It  is 
always  packed  in  blue-and-gray 
drums. 


Write  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book 
‘'Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day” 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


Kansas  Gty,  Mo. 

716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

6th  &  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8th  Si  Brannan  Sts. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

30  ^st  42d  St. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

31  Exchange  St. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

1001  Monadnock  BlocK 


“Colt  light  is  sunlight’^ 


Boys  I 

Earn  this  Watch 


AGOOD  time-keeping  watch  is 
an  essential  for  every  boy. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
handsome  reliable  watch  without 
spending  a  cent.  A  little  effort  is 
all  that  is  required.  The  cSse  is 
nickel  and  the  watch  has  a  jewel 
movement. 

A.  CONWAY 

%Amerlcan  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Ave.  N.  Y.  City 


^estingale  Radios  receive  concerts  from 
coast  to  coast  with  enough  volume  to  fill 
your  house  with  music-  So  simple  that 
children  operate  as  well  as  grown-ups.  Few 
controls.  Westingale  are  most  effxient 
and  powerful  sets  made.  You  save  mOTcy 
buying  direct  from  manufacturer.  Only 
nationally  known  parts  used. 


*) 


Kiarket  Reports— Farm  Talks 

Stations  in  all  parts  of  the  country  broadcast) 
farm  information  severa  1  times  daily.  Money 
saved  by  up-to-date  farm  market  reports  mors 
than  pays  for  your  radio  set.  Entertainment) 
and  amusement  are  on  the  air  all  the  time. 
Y our  first  cost  is  your  last.  Y ou  hear  world’s 
best  artists  FREE.  Po  not  buy  anything  ia 
radio  until  you  liave  our  latest  booklet,  sent) 
on  request.  Tells  all  about  various  types 
radios.  All  sets  in  beautiful  black  walnut  fia- 
tsh  cabinets,  at  lowest  prices. 

2  TUBE  •  •  $16.8S 
STUBS  •  •  2I.9S 

4TUBE  «  •  29.85 


Send 

No 

Money 


Life’s  Pay  Checks 

A  Sunday  Visit  with  the  A.  A.  Philosophy  Man 

Editor’s  Note :  Dr.  By  REV.  J.  W.  HOLLAND  a  hole  in  your  pocket, 

Holland  will  be  glad  or  the  failure  of  a 

to  anszver  inqjtiries,  or  receive  suggestions  bank  may  blast  your  happiness. 


from  his  readers,  and  will  try,  as  far  as 
possible  to  anszver  them. 


Agents  Wanted— Buy  At  Cost 

Big  profits  in  radio,  everyone  wants  a  set.  You  cao 
make  $50  to  $100  weekly  in  spare  time.  Each  dem¬ 
onstration  makes  a  sale.  No  competition,  1  ve 
lowest  prices.Writeforcompleteinformation.agcnt’s 
pricelist.  You  buy  allaccessoiiesatjobberdiscount. 

Send  today  for  catalog  and  sample  set 

WESTINGALE  ELECTRIC  CO.  f 
103  W.  Chicago  Avo.  Dept  6  Chicago,  UL 
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EFORE  we  get  anything  out  of 
life  we  have  to  put  something  into 


The  Bible  tells  us,  “He  that  longeth 
for  silver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
silver.” 

The  second  pay  check  is  worth  more. 
It  is  the  inner  joy  we  get  out  doing 
What  we  put  blessed  are  ye  who 

into  life  is  our  work  enough  to  whistle  or 

personal  interest  about  it. 

and  work.  The  „  }  P^y  poor  souls  who  get  no 

things  we  take  sweep-ing  a  floor,  plowing 

out  depend  large-  ?  straight  furrow,  stacking  grain,  bak- 
ly  upon  the  value  ^  ^ood  cake,  washing  a  child  s  face, 
set  upo”  us  by  ^  sermon  _ 

others  There^^re  doing  a  good  thing 

three  checks  that  in  feeling  good  while  doing  it. 
we  may  all  re-  pleasure  out  of  your  work, 

■ceive  for  our  part  on  the  planet. 

the  work  of  third  check  we  get  is  the  appre¬ 

ciation  from  others  of  the  value  of  our 


in 

the  world. 

The  first  one  is  . 
Rev.  J.  W.  Holland  material.  We  call 


A  successful  business  man  who  has 


it  cash  or  gold.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  >  •“■'f 

the  bills  as  we  go.  Yet,  how  few  of  us  ''"“"‘■y’  ^t-Mmated 

ever  reap  large  wealth  as  the  result  of  ^  ^  •  i  + 

our  toil.  Most  large  fortunes  are  eol- 

lected  from  society  rather  that  really  P'OP’'  necd-lo*mg  appreciat.on  for 

earned,  and  they  rarely  bless  their  pos-  the  work  he  .s  trying  to  do. 

sessors,  or  their  children.  The  prophet  Isaiah  said.  They  help 

If  wages  is  all  you  get  for  your  work,  {Continued  bn  Page  262) 
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This  time  there  are  four  9-letter 
words!  Pretty  soon,  you’ll  need  a 
Webster’s  Unabridgedl  But  you  use 
all  four  of  these  words  many  times  dur¬ 
ing  a  day,  so  it  should  not  be  hard  to 
guess  them  in  a  puzzle.  Then  there  are 
four  6-letter  words  leading  in  from  each 
rim  to  the  center,  and  everything  else 
from  two  letters  up.  Unless  your  head 
is  absolutely  No.  24  down  you  will  not 
be  stumped  by  this  puzzle  1 
ACROSS 


40  Degree  of  a  min¬ 
ister 

41  Before 

42  Right  (abbr) 

44  Employ 

46  Causing  death 

4aAstral8ht 


grained  tree 
49  S  e  I  I  I  n  g  pro¬ 
duce  to  consume 
ers 

52  Praise 

53  Curved 


DOWN 


1  Out  of  danger 
5  Bit  to  subdue 
spirited  horse 
8  What  we  go  to 
school  for 

13  They  exist 

15  Heads 

16  Take  part  In  a 
play 

18  Southern  State 

19  Pronoun,  femin¬ 
ine 

20  Exclamation 

21  P  r  e  position  of 
place 

23  Radiated  light 

25  Indefinite  article 


26  Part  of  the  ear 

28  Angry  crowds 

30  S  m  a  I  I  animal 
valuable  for  Ita 
fur 

31  Plant  Just  com¬ 
ing  up 

32  Horse's  favorite 
diet 

34  Part  of  a  school 
year 

35  Tima  since  the 
birth  of  Christ 

36  Valuable  dark 
wood 

39  Chemical  symbol 
for  tellurium 


1  Fasten  firmly 

2  Doctor’s  p  a  y- 
ment 

3  Boy’s  nickname 

4  Nautical  meas¬ 
ure  of  distance 

5  Company  (abbr) 

6  Character  In  one 
of  Chaucer’s  writ¬ 
ings 

7  Two 

9  Opposite  of  down 

10  Money 

11  Age  between  ten 
and  twenty 

12  Exists 

14  Carriers  on 
which  produce  ia 
shipped 

17  City  people  await¬ 
ing  produce 

22  Member  of  a  wan¬ 
dering  tribe 

23  The  best  kind  la 


“common” 

24  Nothing  Inside 

25  To  bear  prema« 
turely 

27  What  goes  In  • 
horse’s  mouth 

29  Crude  metal 

33  Classified 

37  Part  of  a  bird's 
head 

38  Tidy 

40  Lustreless 

43  Not  this 

45  Australian  3  toed 
bird 

46  French  (abbr) 

47  Island  off  N.  Y.  8. 

48  Number  of  years 
lived 

SOAdvertls*^ 
ment  (abbr) 

51  New  Brunswick 
(abbr) 


Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Pyzsle  on  opposite  page. 
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Variety  Adds  Spice 

Why  Not  an  Herb  Patch  In  the  Garden  ? 

Editor's  Note:  A  well-filled  herb  gar-  Incidentally,  lest  the  white  ribbon 


den  and  cansequent  well-filled  jars  of  dried 
herbs  or  their  seeds  DO  pi-esent  such  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  us  zvho  must  often  rack  our 
brains  in  order  to  vary  the  family  diet  and 
keep  appetites  appeased. 

We  can  learn  much  from  thd  French  who 
have  mastered  the  art  of  making  delicious 
stews  and  sauces.  Most  of  us  content  our¬ 
selves  with  a  few  tested  and  tried  flavors 
and  seasonings  and  don’t  realize  just  h.ow 
much  pleasure  we  deny  ourselves  by  not 
using  freely  what  we  could  so  easily  have, 
herbs  to  furnish  variety  to  the  menu  as 
well  as  to  the  garden. 

The  skill  of  the  local  herb  doctor  is 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  so  let  us  usher 
in  the  art  of  herbs  in  cooking! 

r  VER  so  often  we  find  the  poets  and 
romancers  crying  that  one  give 
them— 

* — a  garden,  an  old-fashioned  gar¬ 
den. 

Where  the  th3nne  and  the  balm 

and  the  sweet-basil  grow’ — 
and  ever  so  often,  in  very  considerably- 
increasing  numbers,  Anglo-Saxon  coun¬ 
trysides  about,  you,  who  may  have  an 
eye  out  for  the  same,  will  discover 
gardens  of  exactly  that  sort! 

Ever  since  the  Great  War,  particular¬ 
ly,  people  very  nearly  everywhere  have 
been  brought  to  realize  that  it  does  not 
detract  from  beauty  at  all  that  tilings 
comprising  it  should  be  useful  as  well! 

Tansy  at  the  far  rear  fence-line  is 
quite  as  lovely  as  the  yellow  daisy:  a 
touch  of  tansy  gives  a  taiig  to  the  vege¬ 
table  pottage  vchose  savor  cannot  be 
denied. 

Marigold  is  assuredly  quite  as  lovely 
for  the  garage  wall  or  the  barn-edge  as 
the  cosmos  or  the  coxcomb;  you  may 
not  need  a  very  great  deal  of  it  on  your 
kitchen  shelf,  but  it’s  never  a  bad  idea 
at  all  to  share  titbits  with  the  next 
neighbors  around. 

So  with  other  and  other  and  yet  other 
sweet-pot  and  aromatic  herbs;  until  to¬ 
day  certain  of  the  big  American  seed 
concerns  serving  space  squarely  in  their 
catalogues  for  the  plants  of  this  sort, 
and  urging  folk  to  set  out  their  seeds. 
As  a  particular  inducement  to  this  cul¬ 
tivation,  it  is  indicated  that  the  very 
largest  part  of  such  plants  are  peren¬ 
nials;  and  that  once  obtained  in  the 
garden  they  may  be  preserved  there  for 
years, 

“A”  Stands  For  Anise. 

Just  what,  then  would  these  good  ex¬ 
perts  recommend  for  such  a  garden 
and  how  should  one  care  for  the  same? 
Taking  the  list  as  we  find  it  given,  there 
?s  the  lovely  anise  first  of  alL  You  who 
seek  a  border  for,  say,  the  cannas  at  the 
porch  front  or  the  geranium  bed  at  the 
aide,  cannot  go  amiss  with  the  anise. 

“It  is  used  medicinally”,  we  read,  “as 
an  agreeable  aromatic;  the  officinal  part 
of  the  plant  being  the  fruit.  This  is 
Imown  by  the  name  of  *ani-seed’,  and 
bas  a  strong  aromatic  taste  and  a  pow¬ 
erful  odor.  By  distillation,  the  fruit  of 
ffie  anise  yields  a  volatile,  oily  noattei 
known  as  oil  of  anise”. 


Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 
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friends  have  a  compunction  against 
anise  in  the  garden  because  of  the  liqu¬ 
eur  bearing  that  name,  it  is  remarked 
that  the  ‘star-anise’  of  the  beverage 
manufacturers  is  a  wholly  different 
plant,  belonging  to  a  different  order,  in 
fact.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  flavor 
and  from  the  fruit  spreading  out  as 
might  a  star. 

DUl  Is  An  Old  Timer 

The  dill, — so  profitable  to  the  lover 
of  pickles  and  the  like  for  proper  season, 
for  his  garden,— was  one  of  the  garden 
plants  with  which  the  Pharisees  were 
wont  to  pay  tithes.  Along  the  use  with 
the  pickle,  as  given,  it  serves  as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  spice  or  savor  to  soups. 

Balm  for  the  garden  side,  where  of 
the  lady-slipper  type,  needs  no  recom¬ 
mendation  to  garden  lovers  where  so 
'er. 

Lest  you  consider  it  commonplace, 
recollect  that  authorities  tell  us  there 
no  less  than  a  hundred  thirty-five 
listed  varieties  of  this  plant.  What 
is  more,  it  ‘may  be  trained,  by  pinching 
and  pruning,  into  various  shapes,  mak¬ 
ing  it  bloom  the  rhore  profusely  and 
adding  to  its  appearance.’ 

Stems  of  the  one  species  the  FUL- 
VUS  IMPATIENS,  were  used  by  the 
English  for  tumors,  to  reduce  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  a  strange  balmy, 

•  soothing,  relief  come' by  the  use  of  al¬ 
most  any  of  the  rest.  Touch-me-not, 
or  snap-weed  is  one  of  the  family  here; 
no  garden  can  suffer  for  the  flowers 
and  the  strange  pods,  that  burst  apart 
on  merest  touch! 

Borage,  Not  Barrage 

Follows  on  the  balm,  the  borage.  “No 
one,  ever  tasting  the  soft,  downy  delect¬ 
able  leaves  of  this  plant,  thoroughly 
soused  by  the  vinegar  of  a  salad  will  be 
willing  to  forego  the  treat  again.’ 

If  horehound  and  similar  plants  are 
ornamental,  then  is  the  borage  also. 

Borage  is,  by  origin,  a  European  herb, 
somewhat  stout  and  coarse  perhaps  in 
appearance,  true,  but  making  up  for  all 
of  this  with  its  charming  blue  flowers. 

Familiar  Names  Appear  On  this  List 

After  borage  comes  the  sweet  basil 
and  the  caraway.  The  basil  species  are 
all  of  them  natives  of  the  tropics  or  of 
the  warmer  temperate  parts  of  the 
world,  and  are  characterized  by  the 
pleasant  aromatic  smell  and  taste. 

Like  other  plants  of  the  group,  they 
are  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes 
most  of  all,  being  used  in  seasoning: — 
but  they  form  no  ill  addition  to  the 
garden,  especially  were  tucked  in  to 
cover  some  otherwise  uncovered  nook 
of  ground. 

Caraway  is  almost  too  familiar  a 
spice  for  more  than  the  mentioning 
here. 

Space  forbids  the  detailing  character¬ 
istics,  story  and  uses  ei  all  the  other 
plants  on  the  Est  The  roster,  how¬ 
ever,  as  it  stands,  is  interesting  and 

helpful:  * 

Catnip — alias  eatmint 

Chervil — for  flavoring  senpa,  ate. 

Coriander — seeds  aromatic 

Fennel,  Sweet — seeds  for  ffavorfim. 

Fennel,  Rorence — ^flavor  like  aslafyb 

Hyssop— Medicinal  qualities. 

Horehound 

Lavender — for  sQ  and  svater. 

Marigold 

Marjoram  (American  sweet) 

Opium  poppy — for  aeede  ea  rolls. 

Rosemary — Aromatic  elL 
Rue— has  medicinal  qualltfes. 

Saffron — Medicinal  eass  and 
Sage — Culinary  kerti,  much  aaad. 

Sorral— Cultivated  tor  aaldlty;  aasd  Is 
salads. 

Summer  Savory— Citnaaiy  liartib 
Winter  aavory. 

Tansy  far  bitters. 

TlQrma — broadleafed. 

Out  oi  wMeh  yam  mmj  smJrI  whsf 
Selectioss  19c  «r  pukte  sqggests. 

Any  l^m  will  re-psy  we  planting. 
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NEW 


Ensemble 

Costume! 


35B2000 


Coator  \ 


6B2002 


6B2002 


,  fUs  fetclilng  new 

Peter  Pan  Eat  has  a  mod- 
bh,  dose-flttlnj  Brim  of  AE-Orer  SUk  Straw 
and  a  alx-pleee  crown  of  heary-rlbbed  Beng- 
aUne  SlUc  piped  with  Straw.  -811k  Grosgrain 
ribbon  bow  trims  top  of  crown.  Colon:  Ashes 
of  rosea,  fallow  (new  diade  of  tan)  ar  powder 
-  bba.  S3.98  Poctpall 


f  ]  lFmiEE/~^ 

and  Better 


than£ver320]^ges 
olKewYorKsIatest 
and  Best  Styles.^^ 
SendCOUPONEor 
VourCt^TOnAir/ 


BelUsHess 
Pam  all  the 
Fostane. 


EVERSXHING 
Xb  Wear  Fox' 
Men,XVbmexi 
ondCihildreiA 
latest  SWles 

N^rdhandise 
Only  f 


AELSILK 

Crepe- 

SatiiO 

356200 


35B2000 — Smartly  Illustrating  the  - 
rogue  of  the  Ensemble  Costume  Is  ^ 
this  charming  two-piece  model.  The 
ehlc  straight  -  line  three  -  quarter  ji 
length  coat  Is  of  fine  quality,  soft,  ^ 
smooth  AU-Wopl  Flannel,  strikingly 
trimmed  oo  collar,  sleeves  and 
pockets  with  novel  contrasting  color 
silk  braid  embroidery.  Fastens  with 
handsome  link  buttons. 

Separate  one-piece  frock  Is  of 
•oft,  lustrous  Silk  printed  In  stun¬ 
ning  design  In  eelors  to  harmonize 
with  coat.  SUm-Ene  beltless  model 
with  becoming  round  neck  and  short 
kimono  sleeves.  Either  dress  or  coat 
can  he  worn  separately  if  de¬ 
sired.  Colors:  Arab  (the  new 
and  popnlar  shade  between 
ashes  of  roses  and  brick),'' 
powder  bloc  or  Un.  Sizes: 

For  women,  S2  to  46  Inch 
best;  also  for  misses  and 
smaE  women,  32  to  38  bust. 

Give  bust,  waist  and  Mp 
measure;  also  length  from 
Beck  to  bottom  of  hem  at 
owter  back.  State  height, 
vOfXt  S16.98  Postpaid 


35B2001 — This  beautiful  tww- 
plece  Tunic  Dress  delights  the 
most  particular  woman  with 
Its  striking  color  combination, 
rich  embroidery,  chic  up-to-rhe 
minute  style,  and  sie.ider  be¬ 
coming  lines.  Mater'j-.)  h  a 
lovely,  soft,  lustrous,  durablo 
quality  of  All-Silk  Crepe  Satin. 
The  separate  tunic  has  full 
length  front  panel,  colbir  and 
cuffs  of  contrasting  color  Silk 
Crepe,  handsomely  embroidered 
with  silk  floss  and  metalUe 
thread.  Silk  tie  sash  at  back. 
Seca  Silk  sEp  Is  anlsnod  with 
deep  band  of  AE-Sllk  Crepe 
Satin  and  embroidered  Crepe 
aU  around  bottom.  Colors: 
Black-with-rcd  trimming,  black- 
wlth-blue  trimming,  cocoa-with- 
tao  or  gray-with-blue.  Sizes: 
For  women,  32  to  48 
bus-t;  also  for  misses  and 
smaE  women,  32  to  38 
bust  Give  bust,  waist 
and  hip  measure;  als* 
length  from  neck  to  bot¬ 
tom  of  hem  at  center  back. 
State  height  and  weight 

$14.98  Postpaid. 
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New 

Gentlemen: 

Please  Bend  me  a  Free  cc^y  of  jottr  ktest 
Spring  and  Summer  Catalog  No.  119,  of  New 
Yodc**  ktest  styles. 
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iThe  Flavor 

is  Roasted  In! 


.  DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

BOSTON  V  CHICAGO  v  PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


i|£BE  IS  THE  BEST  VALUE 
I  EVER  OFFERED 

I  The  watch  Is  small — thin — newest  shape. 
The  case  is  platinum  effect  —  guaran- 
teea  za  yrs.,  and  has  a  jeweled  movement  guar¬ 
anteed  10  years.  HasSapphireCrown.ribbonbraeelot 
and  fancy  clasp.  *We  give  this  Watch  and  beautiful 
stone  cluster  Ring,  also  many  other  wonderful  gllte 
for  introducing  our  finest,  assorted  perfumes  at  15c 
a  bottle.  Large  assortment  makes  it  easy.  Send  no 
m/ineu—'WTite  for  20  bottles  assorted  perfume  and 
largelist  of  gifts  showing  how  easy  It  is  to  get  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Watch  and  Ring  and  other  wc’’'’— '  vifis  fron 
-PWRT  - -  r.- 


1  gifts  free. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  RandrUfiE— Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60e.  and  Sl.CO  at  druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works;  Patohogue,  N.  Y. 


Styles  That  Bloom  in  the  Spring 


oylnd  What  Women  Does  Not  Wish  To  Be  a  Flower  of  Fashion' '? 

WHILE  it  is  a  bit  early  to  don  new  a  sleeve  in  the  form  of  a  band  or  cuff.  like.  It  w'as  of  brick-red  flannel  with 
spring  clothes,  it  is  fun  to  peek  Keeping  in  mind  the  woman  with  the  perfectly  straight  lines,  a  small  beit 
ahead  on  the  calendar  and  to  hear  limited  income,  I  selected  one  of  the  across  the  back,  very  short  sleeves,  and 
about  the  lovely  new  things  that  are  new  ensemble  suits  of  navy  blue  twill,  a  high  military  collar.  It  had  a  two-inch 

waiting  for  you  in  the  city  shops.  Such  The  boyish  coat  with  tailored  lines  has  panel  of  black  flannel  straight  down  the 

a  choice  of  fabrics  and  designs!  And  a  rever  collar,  set-  in  pockets,  and  middle  of  the  front,  faced  on  each  side 

such  colors  1  The  most  unusual  shades  straight  set-in  sleeve.  with  one-half  inch  stripes  of  white  flan- 

of  red  blue  orange,  green,  and  violets  Inverted  pleats  on  each  side  add  extra  nel.  The  collar  and  sleeves  and  small 

weave ’the  very  spirit  of  springtime  into  fullness.  Bone  buttons  trim  the  sleeves  tailored  pockets  were  edged  with  black 

fabrics  and  garments.  and  side  pleats.  It  is  lined  with  Per-  and  white  flannel.  The  effect  was  very 

Of  course  you  find  the  colors  dressed  venche  blue  crepe  faille.  The  dress  of  srnart.  , 

up  in  new  names.  Pervenche  blue  is  matching  faille  is  a  straight-line,  belt-  Many  of  you_  will  wish  a  print  dress 

really  a  first  cousin  to  the  periwinkle  less  style  with  a  round  neck  embroider-  so  I  chose  this  becoming  afteinoon 

and  powder  blues 


PINE-CAMPHOR  VAPOR  FUMES 
DESTROY  GERMS 
Prevent  Colds- Pneumonia 

New  booklet  tells  how  to  prepare  pine- 
fcamphor  vapor  fumes  in  your  home  that 
kill  the  germs,  and  relieve  colds  that  turn 
to  pneumonia.  Relieves  those  who  have 
colds  and  prevents  the  spread  of  colds  to 
other  persons  in  the  home.  These  search¬ 
ing  vapor  fumes  find  the  germs  and  keep 
your  home  free  of  grippe- colds  when  there 
are  epidemics.  Booklet  sells  no  medicine, 
only  instructs  what  to  huy  at  your  home 
store,  and  how  to  prepare  home  remedies 
at  little  cost,  that  are  valuable  to  prevent 
sickness  in  the  home.  When  colds  hold  on 
that  develop  into  catarrh,-  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases,  these  pine-camphor  vapor 
fumes  with  home  remedies,  kill  the  germs 
and  help  you  back  to  health.  Booklet  treats 
on  hygiene,  how  to  use  water  for  consti¬ 
pation,  has  valuable  recipes,  any  one  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  booklet.  ^  These 
home  remedies  are  safe  and  will  bring 
health  into  your  home.  You  should  have 
this  booklet  that  will  prove  to  be  more 
valuable  than  expected.  Worth  many  times 
the  price.  Sent  post  paid  $1.  Satisfaction 
or  money  returned. 

PINE  HOME  TREATMENT 

NEW  CARBTP  E  -  OHIO 


SO  popular  last 
season.  Ginger- 
snap  brown  is  -  a 
direct  descendant 
of  that  delicious 
snap  found  in  our 
g  r  a  n  d  m  o  ther’s 
cookie  iar.  Wig¬ 
wam  is  another 
new  brown,  and 
tiger-eyed  tan 
used  m  many  of 
the  spring  ^  co.ats, 
is  a  relative  of 
beige  and  light 
brown. 

Red  holds  a 
decidedly  impor¬ 
tant  place  among 
the  spring  colors. 
Some  shops  say 
that  it  will  be  a 
red  spring.  It  is 
seen  in  the  bright¬ 
est  shades  of 
Chinese  lacquer 
for  sport  clothes 
to  the  duller  brick 


GLADIOLUS  SPECIALS 

Quality  counts,  not  quantity 
25  Large  bulbs  sent  prepaid  for  $!.()•. 

5  each  pink,  yellow,  white,  salmon  and  red. 
1  bulb  new  Hybrid  seedling  with  1st  500  order*. 
MAPLERIDGE  GLAD,  GARDENS 
R.  2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

^HLlAr~Gl7ADIOirUS^  IRIS 

Write  for  Prices 

W.  H.  Toppin,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


Hello,  Everybody! 

SINCE  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Am.erican  Agriculturist’s  official  fam¬ 
ily  and  being  made  to  feel  very  much  at 
home  there,  by  the  rest  of  the  staff,  I 
now  want  to  “spread  out”  a  little  and 
begin  to  know,  the  other  members  of 
our  family  who  very  much  “belong” 
but  who  are  not  so  easy  to  get  at  because 
they  are  farther  away.  This,  dear  read¬ 
er,  means  you,  many  of  whom  have  had_ 
the  American  Agriculturist  in  your 
home  for  more  than  a  generation. 

Confidence  is  begotten  of  long  asso¬ 
ciation  and  trust  unbetrayed,  and  you 
who  write  to  us  to  show  that  this  trust 
has  not  been  violated.  So  it  is  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  good-fellov/ship  and  of  welcome 
that  I  enter  upon  my  new  duties,  togeth¬ 
er  with  a  sincere  hope  that  our  exchange 
of  ideas  and  suggestions  about  women’s 
work  and  interests  will  only  serve  to 
strengthen  our  belief  in  each  other. 

— Grace  Watkins  Huckett, 


ed  in  gold  and  frock  in  red,  black,  and  white.  _  It  is  cut 
deep  blue.  perfectly  straight  with  a  set-in  sleeve. 

Accordian  Self  material  is  used  for  the  four-inch 
pleated  panels  of  accordion  pleated  ruffle  which  forms  the 
tan  satin  crepe  jabot  effect  down  each  side  of  the  front 
lend  interest  to  trims  the  sleeves.  Wider  pleated 
the  skirt.  An  Tufiies  are  used  across  the  front.  By 
embroidered  che-  the  way,  jabots  take  first  place  for  trira- 
nille  flower  with  ming.  They  may  be  pleated  frills  of 
leaves  cf  faille  on  lace.  Crepe  de  Chine,  or  the  more  tailor- 
the  lapel  helps  to  ed  effects  of  linen. 

soften  and  fern-  Costumes  for  the  six-to-tens  carry 

ini7P  the  severitv  out  the  delightful  idea  of  playing  that 
of  the  cLl  they  are  grown  up.  And  really,  these 

fiin-lentrth  six-to-teners  feel  grown  up  in  their  en- 
Tiinlre  scmblc  suits  wliicli  consist  of  top  coats 

rscrrcwble  S  or 

?oat  to  wear  ove?  matching  frock  of  Crepe  de  Chine.  The 
ctrrarat  Hrecs  child’s  eiisemble  suit  illustrated  consists 
rtf  with  of  ^  tan  flannel  coat  with  tucked  flannel 

H  e  n-.  i  rA  ini  for  collar  and  cuffs.  It  is  lined  with  self- 
®  colored  lining.  It  makes  a  practical  coat 


dress  for  after 


noon  and  evening,  to  wear  over  wash  dresses  of  gingham 


and  linen. 

The  matching  dress  is  of  tan  crepe  de 
Chine  with  a  panel  of  brick-colored 
crepe  down  the  front.  Crochet  buttons 
are  of  brick-colorf d  yarns.  Groups  of 
ensemble"*  suhs'*  of  f’-^^ks  and  a  band  of  embroidery  in 
kSa  ta  tlnfanl  briek-colored  yarn  make  the  little  frock 


Mrs.  Limited  In¬ 
come’s  w-ardr.obe 
is  complete. 

There  were 
other  attractive 


tones  for  trimmings.  and  greens  and  brick  shades,  but  I  felt  delightfully  dressy.  Leonore  Dunnigan. 

Grey  is  better  than  ever.  Navy,  tan,  that  the  dark  suit  would  be  more  practi- 
and  black  still  hold  favor.  Pastelle  cal.  One  I  particularly  liked  was  of  tan  Lite  S  JTay  unec^ 

shades  predominate  in  flannels,  kasha,  kasha.  The  coat,  double-breasted  with  (Conhmted  tram  Page  250) 

serges  and  similar  fabrics  for  sports  tailored  collar,  wms  the  same  length  as  every  one  his  neighbor;  and  ev^y  one 
wear.  Salmon,  sage,  turquoise,  yellow,  the  skirt  of  the  frock  and  was  lined  with  saith  to  his  brother,  Be  of  good  cour- 
geranium,  and  ’tea-pot  dome  green  come  plaid  flannel.  The  dress  wms  of  plaid  age.  So  the  carpenter  encourageth  the 
in  deeper  shades  with  something  of  a  and  trimmed  with  kasha.  gold-smith,  and  he  that  smootheth  with 

chalky  appearance  that  makes  them  less  The  coat  I  selected  is  of  Jeweltone  hammer  him  that  smiteth  the  anvil, 
daring  and  more  becoming.  _  ,  in  tan-grey ^trimt^ed  around  soldering,  “It  is  good.” 


The  collar  is 


Kasha  wins  the  popularity  race  In  with  grey  fox.  j.iic  luhch  is  Think  of  the  thousands  whose  lives 

fabrics  This  material  resembles  flan-  with  a  tailored  bow  at  the  back  with  inmic  ot  tne  tnousa  _ 

nel  ftough  muc”  soTer  Tn  te>:ture.  II  the  tie  ends  extending  underneath  the  are  drudges,  because  no  eye  bnghten. 
is  used  in  the  natural  shade  and  new 
colors  for  ensemble  suits,  sport  dresses, 
top- coats,  and  capes. 

Jeweltone,  as  the  name  suggests,  is 
another  new  fabric  resembling 


kasha 

that  comes  in  the  colors  of  the  semi-prec¬ 
ious  stones.  French  flannel,  sport  serge, 
Poiret  twill,  homespun  jersey,  and 
fancy  stripe  and  plaid  skirting  material 
sum  up  the  worsted  fabrics. 

2.  New— and  Old — Fabrics 

Bengaline  and  faille  are  the  heavier 
silks  used.  Satin  canton  crepe,  broad¬ 
cloth,  Deauville  prints,  and  summer- 
frock  silk,  which  is  another  name  for 
the  wash-strip  j  sport  silks,  are  the  last 
words  in  silk. 

Prints  range  from  conventional  floral 
patterns  to  bold  geometrical  designs. 
Some  come  in  S6-inch  width  with  bor¬ 
der  designs.  Dresses  of  prints  require 
little  trimming.  They  make  effective 
and  inexpensive  frocks  for  afternoon  and 
evening  wear.  Some  of  the  striped  silks 
are  especially  -designed  for  pleating,  so 
that  a  contrasting  color  shows  only 
when  the  pleats  are  stretched  apart. 

The  silhouette  remains  straight  with 
some  variations  below  the  knee  line 
which  take  the  form  of  flares,  panels, 
and  flounces.  Some'times  the  fullness  is 
introduced  in  box  pleats  or  inverted  side 
pleats.  Many  silk  dresses  show  pleated 
flounces  and  pleated  aprons  across  the 
fronts,  leaving  the  backs  plain. 

Skirts  are  still  short,  ten  or  twelve 
inches  from  the  floor  being  the  average 
length.  Of  course,  the  length  really  de¬ 
pends  on  the  size  of  the  person. 


Left  to  right:  Deauville  Print  After* 
noon  Dress,  Sport  Dress  of  Tan  Jersey, 
Child’s  Ensemble  Costume  of  Tan  ^an- 
nel  and  Crepe  de  Chine,  Coat 
grey  with  Squirrel  Trim  and  Miss  Ei^ 
semble  of  Navy  Twill  and  Pervenche 
Blue  Crepe  Faille.  


3.  The  Elusive  Waist  Line 


Dresses  still  feature  the  beltless  waist¬ 
line,  although  a  narrow  belt  occasional¬ 
ly  is  introduced  across  the  back. 

Sleeves  are  decidedly  long.  Some  are 
tight  fitting  and  button  trimmed,  sonie 
arc  bishop  style,  and  others  end  in 
charming  little  puffs.  The  dressier 
frocks  and  those  for  warm  days  are 
sleeveless  or  show  just  the  mere  hint  of 


wide  revert.  Chenille  flowers  in  dull 
green,  tan  and  yrey  decorate  each  lapeL 
It  is  lined  with  tan-grey  brocaded  crepe. 

Sports  frocks  are  very  simple.  I  hope 
you  will  like  the  two-piece  jumper  style 
of  tan  jersey  trimmed  with  hands  of 
bottle-green  and  copper-red  jersey.  It 
is  a  charming  costume  for  the  school 
girl  The  skirt  is  straight  and  narrow 
and  finished  at  the  top  with  an  elastic 
hand.  The  jumper  overblouse  is  close 
fitting  over  the  hips  with  a  straight 
rever  collar,  long  tight  sleeves,  and  slot 
pockets.  One  of  the  new  Directoire  ties, 
which  is  a  big  bow  tie  made  of  silk,  can 
he  added. 

I  saw  another  dress  I  think  yon  would 


I 


when  they  come  near,  and  no  lips  thank 
them. 

Think  often  of  our  very  ow*  loved 
ones,  who  long  for  us  to  tell  theoL  ** 
Christians  should  that  their  love  and 
labor  are  of  great  value  in  the  world- 
They  who  receive  no  gold  for  thek 
toil  must  beg  or  steaL  They  who  can¬ 
not  smile  over  their  work  grow  scar 
and  dry  of  sold.  They  who  receive  «o 
appreciation  ior  their  tod  inwardly  difc 
Verily,  the  last  pay  check  is  the 
valuable.  We  live  for  those  who  loFi 
us,  but  we  die  without  appreciation 
Brethren,  let’s  all  PAY  UPl 
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<lAs  Spring  Approaches 

The  Garden  Must  Be  Planned  And  The  Wardrobe  Replenished 


Some  Day 

Some  clay  she  will  go  out  and  close 
the  door. 

The  red  geraniums  press  against 
the  window  pane 

Watching  the  path  she  lightly 
trod. 

The  vines  that  clamber  o’er  the 
porch. 

Look  eagerly  within  those  quiet 
rooms, 

Where  she  comes  not  again. 

The  sleepy  cat  will  yawn  upon  the 
couch. 

Its  paws  upon  an  open  book. 

The  lilacs  whispering  in  the 
breeze. 

Tell  how  she  kissed  their  per¬ 
fumed  petals 

As  she  passed, — but  broke  no 
strand. 

So  tenderly  she  lived  and  loved, 

So  tenderly  she  passed. 

— Louisa  Oliviere. 


The  Early  Garden 

Mrs.  George  Gray 

Though  the  thermometer  registers 
12  below  and  the  winter  winds  are 
blowing  it  is  none  too  early  to  begin 
next  summer’s  garden  if  we  want  the 
early  vegetables.  And  when  do  they 
taste  better  than  the  first  yield?  And 
the  earlier  that  yield,  the  better  they 
taste. 

The  first  move  towards  the  early 
garden  is  the  selection  and  ordering  of 
seeds.  As  the  season  advances,  orders 
increase  and  we  do  not  get  as  prompt 
attention,  and  we  may  not  have  the 
seeds  when  w'e  are  ready  to  use  them. 
It  is  well  to  have  our  supply  of  seeds 
by  the  middle  of  February.  In  fact,  I 
try  to  have  my  tomatoes  and  peppers 
sowed  at  that  date.  I  have  been  quite 
successful  in  raising  tomatoes  and  think 
the  early  sowing  is  an  important  factor. 

The  supply  of  soil  is  stored  in  the 
cellar  in  the  fall.  When  wanted,  I  heat 
it  in  the  oven  to  destroy  worms  or  bugs 
that  might  destroy  the  young  shoots. 
After  it  is  thoroughly  cooled  it  is  pul¬ 
verized  and  put  in  wooden  boxes  or 
dishes  and  sprinkled.  After  a  few  hours 
the  seeds  are  scattered  over  its  surface 
and  lightly  pressed  with  the  hand.  The 
pulverized  dirt  is  gently  sprinkled  over 
them,  using  just  enough  to  cover.  If 
the  seeds  show  later,  a  little  more  dirt  is 
sprinkled  on.  The  box  is  then  put  in  a 
warm  place  and  a  paper  laid  over  it  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  moist. 


tied  around  the  stake.  This  leaves  the 
stem  of  the  plant  in  a  loose  loop  which 
gives  room  for  growth  and  -  still  holds 
it  upright.  If  the  sun  is  shining,  papers 
are  pinned  around  the  plants  cornucopia 
fashion  and  they  will  start  growing 
without  wilting.  This  is  a  great  help 
as  there  is  usually  a  set-back  of  ten  days, 
or  a  week.  The  very  earliest  tomato  is 
the  Earlian,  but  its  season  is  so  short 
that  many  prefer  Bonny  Best  or 
Chalk’s  Jewel.  Our  seasons  here  are 
so  short  that  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  on 
the  later  varieties,  although  they  often 
ripen.  Tomatoes  like  every  tiring  else, 
respond  to  cultivation.  The  more  they 
are  cultivated,  the  earlier  they  fruit. 

Peppers  require  about  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  tomatoes  while  in  their  infancy, 
but  require  more  heat. 

Lettuce,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onion 
and  beet  are  easily  grown  inside  if  too 
much  heat  is  not  applied,  they  may  be 


ways  free  from  bugs,  wortns  and  insect 
growth,  and  an  occasional  pan  or  pail 
of  dish  water  seems  just  what  they  need. 
— L.  M.  T. 


Mending  Helps 

/^FTEN  the  silk  toes  and  heels  of  the 
'^  baby’s  wool  stockings  wear  out, 
leaving  the  wool  as  good  as  new.  When 
this  happens,  cut  the  worn  silk  part  out 
and  using  a  crochet  hook  and  mercer- 
izt  d  cotton,  work  doubles  into  the  wool 
clcse  together,  making  as  many  rows 
as  are  required  for  toe  and  heel, 
shaping  carefully  as  you  work. 

If  wool  stockings — of  any  size — are 
cac’  dried  separately  on  a  last,  they 
may  be  darned  w'hen  necessary  before 
removing  frorn  last  and  it  is  a  help  for 
smooth  neat  darning. 

When  making  up  table  Ilnefts  save 
any  piece  that  come  off  when  making 


Comfortable  Clothes  for  Mother  and  Daughter 


No.  2379,  a  school  frock,  cuts  in  sices  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years.  Size  8  takes  1%  yards 
of  36  material,  -jcith  %  yards  contrasting. 

Pattern,  12c. 

No.  2314,  a  "Sunday  best,"  cuts  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  requires 
II2  yards  of  36  inch  material,  with  %  yard 
banding.  Pattern,  12c. 


No.  2361.  This  one-picce  every  day  dress  has  sensible  pockets  and  may  be  used  with  either 
long  or  short  sleeves.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  takes  2%  yards  of  40  inch  material  with  %  yard  contrasting.  Pattern,  12c. 

No.  2280.  A  nightgown  with  kimona  sleeves  or  long  sleeves  is  suitable  for  warm  winter 
fabrics  or  sheer  summer  ones.  This  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  takes  3%  yards  of  36  inch  material.  Pattern,  12c. 

TO  ORDER:  Be  sure  that  name,  address,  sizes  and  numbers  are  written 
clearly  and  correctly.  Enclose  correct  remittance  in  stamps  (coins  sent  at  own 
risk)  and  mail  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  Add  loc  if  you  want  (and  you  surely  do  W'ant)  our  big  new 
spring  catalogue,  with  pages  of  designs  for  every  member  of  the  family.  It  will 
go  to  you  at  once.  (Patterns  and  catalogues  are  mailed  separately.) 


When  to  Transplant 

As  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  sprout, 
the  paper  is  removed  and  the  box 
brought  to  the  light.  When 'the  plants 
are  developing  the  third  leaf,  it  is  time 
to  transplant  them.  The  soil  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  for  sowing  and  they  are  placed 
in  rows,  the  plants  at  least  two  inches 
apart.  Give  them  all  the  sun  available 
and  keep  them  growing  steadily.  When 
they  begin  to  crowd,  transplant  again, 
either  in  the  hot  bed  or  in  pots.  In 
central  New  York  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
put  out  In  the  ordinary  hot-bed  of  the 
fanner,  for  we  often  have  zero  weather 
in  early  spring.  When  it  is  safe  to  put 
outside,  I  prefer  the  cold  frame  as  the 
plants  are  more  sturdy  and  stocky. 

Transplant  on  Cloudy  Day 

We  aim  to  set  our  plants  in  the 
pound  on  a  cloudy  day  or  at  close  of 
®uy.  A  hole  at  least  a  foot  deep  is  dug; 
fhe  ground  pulverized  and  a  quart  of 
^ter  poured  in.  On  this  the  plant  is 
•ct  and  dirt  pulled  around  it.  Fully 
half  the  length  of  the  plant  is  under 
*^ound.  The  dirt  is  firmed  around  the 
plant,  a  stake  driven  and  the  plant  tied 
®  A  soft  string  is  used.  It  is  placed 
found  the  stem,  the  ends  crossed  and 


transplanted  in  a  cold  frame  and  from 
there  to  the  open  ground. 

If  we  have  the  room  to  house  our 
seedings,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  our  gardens  at  least 
two  weeks  earlier  than  is  usual.  One 
year  I  had  corn  five  inches  high  when 
the  garden  was  made.  I  planted  it  in 
berry  baskets  and  cut  them  apart  when 
corn  was  transplanted.  Cucumbers 
were  grown  the  same  way. 

Let  us  not  forget  to  cultivate  if  we 
want  results.  While  the  plants  are 
young,  a  table  fork  is  fine  for  stirring 
the  soil. 


Waste  No  Space 

Along  the  back  of  the  house  or  close 
op  to  the  kitchen  porch  there  is  a  space 
where  grass  refuses  to  grow.  Because 
of  the  hot  afternoon  sun  nasturtiums  do 
well  there  but  their  season  is  short  and 
tliey  have  a  habit  of  climbing  where 
they  choose  instead  of  where  you  want 
them. 

Try  a  dozen  pepper  plants  instead. 
Their  glossy  green  leaves  are  always 
beautiful.  They  have  a  small  blossom 
and  the  growing  peppers  are  good  to 
look  upon.  In  addition,  they  are  al- 


the  edges  even.  Ravel  these  pieces  and 
use  the  threads  thus  obtained  for  mend¬ 
ing  linens  that  need  darning. — Mabelle 
Robert. 


More  Recommended  Films 

J  MERTON  OF  THE  MOVIES— How  a 
movie  youth  strives  and  strives  for  art  In 
Hollywood,  affording  much  tragic-comic  en¬ 
tertainment.  Excellent  performance  by 
Glenn  Hunter.  (Paramount) 

hs  ON  THE  STROKE  OF  THREE— A 
young  ne’er-do-well  farmer,  who  neglects 
his  farming  for  his  Inventions,  finally  tri¬ 
umphs  over  his  difficulties,  disposes  of  the 
villian  and  wins  his  girls.  A  satisfying, 
popular  type  of  story.  (F.O.B.) 

J  THE  RIDIN'  KID  FROM  POWDER 
RIVER — A  Western  with  a  capital  “W,” 
done  with  such  dash  and  clean  cut  acting 
that  It  Is  bound  to  fascinate  both  young 
and  old  (Universal) 

m  THE  ROUGHNECK— The  story  of  a 
woman  lured  to  sea  by  an  unscrupulous  sea 
captain  who  then  refuses  to  marry  her;  and 
of  her  son,  who  at  length  encounters  his 
father,  from  whom  his  mother  had  fled. 
Scenes  laid  In  San  Francisco,  years  ago, 
and  the  South  Seas.  (Fox) 

J  THE  SILENT  ACCUSER— A  wonderful 
dog,  "Peter,”  the  sole  witness  of  the  mor- 
der  of  which  his  master  Is  wrongfully  ac¬ 
cused,  secures  his  master's  release  from 
prison,  nabling  him  to  track  down  the  real 
criminal.  A  marvelous  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  dog  and  an  absorbing  story 
once  one  forgets  the  Improbability  of  the 
master's  being  send  to  prison  at  all.  (Met- 
ro-Goldwyn) 


Quickly  clean! 

Safely  clean  ! 
Thoroughly  clean! 
That’s  the  short 
story  of  washday 
when  you  have 
the  extra  help  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

Soap 


Not  only  soap— hut  soap  and  naptha 


6*t  tnapuiactorer^t 
Save  1-4  to  1-2  on  stoves^ 
nnges,  farnaces.  and  boaaa* 
bold  goods  during:  tbe neatest 
Ml©  In  our  26  years*  nistory. 
Cash  or  easy  ctayments— terms 
^low  aaSS  Diontbly.  Honey* 
back  ffuaraotee.  24-hour  ship 
ments,  30  days'  trial  in  youa 
home.  680,000  costomera  9^ 
corse  Kalamazoo  cuaiity. 


.KALAMAZOO  f, 
‘STOVE  CO.,  Mtrs. 

oUl  Rochester//; 

Avenue  I 
damazok.,  Mich.///] 


Sciiil  (ar 
Cttalfg  20 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

JUST  one  of  our  wonderful  barsalns. 

Set  comprizes  a  4.  4 H  or  5  foot  Iron 
enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  Inch 
roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
Beat:  all  china  indc.x  faucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 
J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
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RENEWING  STRENGTH 


It’s  true  that  what  you 
assimilate  today  becomes 
strength  for  tcpmorrow’s  task. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 


is  an  easily  absorbed  tonic- 
nutrient  that  seldom  fails  to 
build  strength  and  resistance 
in  those  who  utilize  it. 

Scott  &  Sown*.  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  M-32 


GIVEN 


Outfit  consists  of  lari;* 
metal  trimmed  SchoM 
Cese,  painting  set 
(Wax  Crayons,  Nail 
Puzzle,  Ringr  Puzzle, 
Magnet.Rubber  Ball. 
Composition  Book, 
Writing  Tablet,  3 
Pencils,  Pencil  clip. 
Penholder.  6  Pens, 
Chamois  Penwiper, 
Buler,  Ink  and  Pencil 
Eraser,  Ink  Essence 
Ink,  6  Blottera.  Paper  clip,  PaokaKO  of  Rubber 
30  Transfer  Pictures.  Outfit  is  yonrs  FREE,  POST¬ 
PAID  for  sellioK  25  pkirs.  fancy  Post  Cards  at  10c.  IT’S 
EASY— Order  today.  SPECIAL  PRIZE  for  promptness. 

SUN  MFC.  CO.#  DEPT.461  CHICAGO 


THE  PERFECT  HEMSTITCH¬ 
ING  AND  PICOTING 
ATTACHMENT 
Absolute  money-back  zuar- 
Oatee  Greatest  invention  ever 
known  for  the  housewife.  Pits 
any  make  of  sewing  machine: 

Easy  and  quick  to  attach.  Ea^ 
to  operate:  '  Pays  for  itself  in 
ten  minutes  time.  Hemstitch- 
tax  as  beautiful  as  done  by  a 

f 75.00  machine.  Send  no  money.  Pay  the  postman  $1.00  Keep 
five  days  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  Dwre  than  pleased 

HEMSTITCHER  CO.,  Dept,  57,  Ft.  Worth,  Ter. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  .  .  ,  j 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B,  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 

w^ords.  4 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


AGENTS  WANTED 


agents.  Write  for  free  outfit.  House 
Dresses  and  100  other  fast  sellers.  No 
capital  required.  We  deliver  and  collect. 

ECONOMY  SALES  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. _ _ 

AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or 
experience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  CORP.,  507  Broadway,  New 
York.  _ _ 


CATTLE 


MEADOW  BROOK  FARM  has  a  few 
purebred  Holstein  heifers  and  young  calves 
for  sale.  Sire  Bonanza  King  Sylvia.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  GEORGE  S.  GATES,  De 

E^yter,  N.  Y._ _  _ _ _ _ 

AYI^SHIRES — Special  offering  this  month  2 
yearling  bulls  and  2  bull  calves.  Tuberculin 
tested  herd.  PARAMOUNT  FARM,  Richford, 
N.  Y. _ 

PRACTICALLY  pure  bred  Holstein  or  Guern- 

sey  dairy  calves  $20.00  each  crated  for  shipment 
anywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  EDGEWOOD 

FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. _ 

FOR  SALE — Ten  registered  Guernsey  cows, 
T.  B.  tested,  some  fresh  soon.  WM.  B.  HALL, 

Clinton  Corners.  N.  Y.  _ _ 

ENTIRE  HERD  of  Registered  Guernseys  for 
sale  Ten  cows,  four  heifers  and  one  bull.  Best 
blood  in  America.  Passed  three  clean  T.  B.  tests 
and  right  in  every  way.  MAURICE  WIIIT- 

NEY^  Berlin,  N.  Y.  _  _ 

~RE'GISTERED  JERSEY  Bull  for  Sale.— A 
good  one,  born  November  26th.  1923.  Register  of 
Merit  records  behind  him  on  both  sides.  Priced 
low  for  a  quick  sale.  White  for  particulars. 
EJJGENE  F.  WELLS,  Tully,  N.  Y. _ 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

"THbROBRED~~COLLIE~'PUPPTES.  Males, 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 

Bally,  Pa.  _  _ 

^COLITIE'  PL^TS. 

Royalton,  \’t. 


PAINE’S  KENNELS,  So. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


PUREBRED  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cocrerels. 
Large,  dark  red,  healthy,  birds  from  heavy 
producers.  $3  &  $5  each.  HIDAWAY 
FARM.  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


BETZ  EGGBILT  ANCONAS  Winners  at 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Hatching  Eggs, 
Chicles  from  Big  10  Mating,  the  best  you 
can  get,  BETZ  BROS,  Andover,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  White  Holland 
Turkey  hens  at  ten  dollars  each.  Write 
H.  W.  ANDERSON.  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


HILLVIEW  FARM— Bred,  scientifically 
hatched.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  Baby 
Chicks.  Write  for  booklet  and  price  list. 
FLOYD  OWEN,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS,  COCKERELS  OR  EGGS— 
Especiall.v  Rhode  Island  Whites  or  Reds 
and  14  other  pure  breds.  Write  for  ship¬ 
ping  dates  and  price.  BROOKSIDE  FARM, 
Nel.son,  Pa. 

MORRIS  FARM  250  to  300  EGG  STRAIN 
PREDIGREE  COCKERELS.  HATCHING 
EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS.  EIGHT  WEEKS 
OLD  PULLETS.  Government  tested 


lege  in  America  and  England.  Lately  in¬ 
spected  by  Connecticut  and  United  States 
authorities,  and  pronounced  free  fron 


ning  Wyandottes;  Orisrinal 


Conn. 


— Wyckoff's  strain  and  Michigan.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Collesre  cros.sed,  $4  per  50;  $7.50  pei 
100.  GEO.  W.  PRlbE,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


~ANGORA  KITTENS,  Fluffy  beauties,  both 
sex,  all  ages  and  colors.  Lowest  prices.  For 
information  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS,  Belfajt, 

Maine.  _ 

YOU  NEED  PROTECTION- My  logs 
are  vaccinated  and  are  protected  against 
distemper.  Healthy,  Strong  pups  and 
■workers,  natural  heelers,  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherds.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. _ . 

AIREDALE  female,  5  mo.  old,  English 

bull  and  Beagle  female,  5  mo.,  price  low. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM, 
Madison,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES— Males, 

$10;  females,  $8;  Running  White  and  Sable  and 
White.  Natural  heel  drivers.  F.  A.  SWEET, 

Smyrna,  N.  Y.  _ 

~VVANTED  TO  BUY — Ferrits.  HIRAM 
WHITMAN.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Cogan  Station,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  BEAGLES  for  trailing  Rabbits, 
best  breeding,  eligible  to  A.K.C.,  $15  each.  C. 

CALKINS,  Harris,  N.  Y.  _ 

GRE.\T  DANE  PUPS  from  registered  stock, 
pedigrees  furnished,  females,  $35;  males,  $40. 
M.VUDE  B.  FAULKNHAM,  Middle  Road, 

W atertown,  N.  Y. _ ■ 

nHUN'TlNG  HOUNDS,  Rat  Terriers,  Beagles, 
AirdaleS,  Collies.  Trial  allowed.  Lists  10c. 
PETE  SLATER,  Box  A.A.,  Pana,  HE 


mixed,  free  range.  Safe  delive 
faction  guaranteed.  Booklet 
LAUVER,  McAlistei-ville,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  s"ALE— Jersey 
four  pullets  and  cockerel, 
stock.  R.  R.  COTTRELL, 
Hunt.  N.  Y. 


$20. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKLYS — lorn; 
$12,  $15.  Hens  *$S.  “Norco”  Chicks.  An 
conas.  Brown  Lesrhorns,  Silver  and  Buf 
Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  Circulars.  OWN 

LAND  FARMS.  Hammond,  N.JY _ 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Hens.  $8 
torn,  $10,  June  hatched,  with  size  am 
qualitv.  JOHN  T.  EAG-AN.  I.ebanon,  N.  Y 


30.  C.  W.  ELLIS,  McGraw.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Barrows  Strain,  single 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Bred  to  lay.  C.  B.  ( 

Adams  Center,  N.  Y. _ 

~fwO  WONZE  TOMS— Goldhhnk  strain 


N.  y. _ : _ 

PE.AFOWL.  Pheasants,  Ba 
Guineas.  Wild  geese.  Ducks. 
JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

"mamm'oth  bronze  fl 

bred  toms.  $15,  hens,  $10.  MRS. 
Croxton,  Virginia.  _ _ 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

BABY  CHICKS — We  specialize  in  the  follow¬ 

ing  breeds  of  Super  Quality  chicks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds  both 
combs,  White  Leghorns,  Anconas,  and  White 
Pekin  Ducklings,  from  pure  bred,  culled  stock. 
Prices  right.  Before  ordering  elsewhere,  send  for 
prices  and  circular.  Bank  reference.  BUCHER 

BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio._  _ _ 

S  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  stock,  eggs  and 
chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  your 
•wants  to  L.  K.  DANIELS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 
—liABY  CHICKS  “B.ARGAINS.  EMPIRE 

HATCIIERY,  Seward,  N._Y _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cockrels;  Pearl  guin¬ 
ea;  Mammotii  Pekin  ducks  LAURA  DECKER, 
Star.fordville,  New  York, _ 

SUPl-lRIOR  CHICKS — From  Hollywood  and 

Wyckoffs  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  Ten  years  hatch¬ 
ing  experience  insure  superior  quality.  Circular 
free.  CLEAR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Soud- 
erton.  Pa. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 
14c;  mixed,  10c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct;  Circular  free.  L  E.  SJ^RAWSER,  Box 
30.  McAlisterville,  Pa. _ 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  white  leghorn,  the 

■world’s  best  layers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
CHICKS — Get  our  low  price  list  on  your  lead¬ 

ing  breeds  of  High  Grade  Baby  Chicks.,  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY, 
Prop.  E.  King,  Myer.stown,  Pa. 

“^"BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS,  $3,  Cockerels 

$5,  1st  Prize  Lenox  Cock  bird  $10.  New  York 
Show  blood.  SALLY  BRADLY',  Lee,  Mass. 


50c  each.  Choice  Light 
cockerels,  $5  each,  eggs,  $3. 
FARMS,  Barneveld,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS,  thoroughbred  assorted,  10c; 

12c;  Wyandottes,  13c:  Leghorns,  11c;  thirty 
breeds,  100  eggs,  $5.  CONTINENTAL  HAT^'TT. 
ERY,  York,  Pa. _ 


SOLI,,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  5. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  —  Bradley 


Cochranton.  Pa. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCKS  with  healthy 

chicks  from  our  purebred  heavy  laying,  selected  j. 
stock.  All  varieties.  100%  live  delivery.  Post-  p 
paid.  Low  prices.  Write  for  catalog.  LOWER  q 
HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

1  POULTRY  SUPPLIES  p 

COD  LIVER  OIL.  At  Farmers  Prices.  Quart 

1  7Sc,  gal  $2.  Delivered  postpaid.  SAMUEL  S.  j- 
j  KLEIN.’  Fairfiald,  N.  J. 

BROODER  STOVES,  3  “500-chick”  Richland, 

1  $8  apiece;  3  large  Jamesway,  $15  apiece;  1  350- 
1  egg  Buckeye  Incubator,  $35.  Like  new,  only 
used  one  season,  perfect.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper 
Hill.  N.  J.  0 

HELP  WANTED  a 

1  --  T 

j  FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN — Men  to  tram  t 

1  for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  nearest  their 

1  homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later  $250;  1 

1  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400  monthly  8 
1  (which  position?).  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION,  c 
1  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ^ 

WE  HAVE  an  attractive  proposition  for  Farrn- 
ers  with  spare  time  this  winter  to  work  their  f 
1  home  neighborhoods  with  our  Block  Men.  INTER-  i 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO..  Meadville,  Pa.  I 

1  SALESMEN  WANTED  for  country  work. 

1  Must  have  auto  and  sales  experience.  Excellent  h 
opportunity.  THE  LENNOX  OIL  &  PAINT  ^ 
C(JMPANY,  Dept.  Sales,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  v 

WANT  PERMANENT  JOB?  Governmerit  I 

constantly  appoints  Men-women,  18-65,  t 
1  $117-300.  Many  vacancies  monthly.  Let  1 
Ozment  “coach”  you  for  coming  exams. 
Write,  OZMENT  THE  COACHER,  258,  St.  ,, 
1  Louis,  Mo.  f 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  selling  ginghams-,  j 
1  percale,  notions,  hosiery,  and  other  fast  sellers  c 
1  needed  in  every  home.  Write  today  for  free 
information.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO., 

1  Norwood,  Mass. 

HONEY 

j  PURE  HONEY,  five  and  ten  lb.  pails,  60  lb. 

1  cans,  buckwheat  and  clover.  Circular  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  price  on  40  lbs.  or  more.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  10,  $2;  60,  $8.60; 
Buckwheat,  $1,  $1.75,  $7.  Delivered  third  zone. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Pure  extracted.  Clover  or  Buck- 
■wheat,  6  lb.  can,  $1.35;  12  lb.  can  $2.50,  post¬ 
paid  into  3rd  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
RANSOM  FARM.  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 

HONEY — Light  amber,  clover  flavor,  5  lb. 
pails,  $1.15;  Buckwheat.  $1;  Mixed  Comb 
honey  in  5  lb.  pails,  $1.25.  Prepaid  3rd 
zone.  Try  some.  EDW.  REDDOUT,  New' 
^Voodstock,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1  ALFALF.-X,  mixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  sale 

in  car  lots,  inspdttion  allowed;  ready  now.  W. 

1  A.  WITHROW,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

SPORTSMEN  EXCHANGE- We  buy,  sell 

I  and  exchange  guns,  rifles,  revolvers,  field  glasses, 
j  rods  and  reels,  watches,  or  any  article  of  value. 

1  Send  the  article  with  a  letter  and  we  will 
make  j-oii  an  offer  hy  return  mail.  E.  WANGER, 

’  j  515  Ludiow  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES  im¬ 
proves  lawns,  flower  gardens,  pasture,  orchards, 

1  wheat,  corn.  oats.  Free  circular.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  GEORGE  STEVENS,  Peterborough,  On- 
1  1  tario. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK-  ' 

.  ETS  save  monev  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 
"  for  samples.  TR.WERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 

1  A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

,  BEST  EXTENSION  L.\DDERS  made,  25c- 

per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter- 
’  laken,  N.  Y. 

KODAK  FINISHING,  printed  on  Velox,  vel- 
’  1  vet  or  glossy.  Developing  any  size  roll,  _10c; 

J  1  pack,  2Sc.  Prints,  Vest  Pocket  3,  2  Brownie  4, 

^  1  lA  5,  2C-3-3A.  6  cents.  Cash  with  order. 

’  BAIRSTOW  STUDIO,  Warren.  Pa. 

-  1  WANTED — Name  of  every  person  retailing 

’  1  milk  who  desires  to  increase  their  biis-iness.  THE 

-  BONDS  fRESS.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

GUMMED  M-VPIxE  ISABELS  Positively 

stick  to  tin.  Beautifully  printed  in  colors. 

>  IMnke  attractive  packages.  Samples,  post¬ 
paid,  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE.  Beebeplain, 

1  Vt. 

^  LEARN  how  you  can  make  bigger  profits  with 

*■  a  better  silo.  Our  book,  “Savings  with  Silos” 

-■  will  tell  vou.  HARDER  MEG.  CO.,  Cobbleskill, 
s  N.  Y.,  Box  F. 

r  HAY  IS  MONEY  CROP  and  easy  to  move 

^  if  you  are  equipped  -with  a  good  hay  press. 
For  booklet  and  information  address  A,  B. 
FARQUHAR  CO..  York.  Pa. 

y  SUCCE.SS  BOOKS— “Master  Key,”  “Power  of 

Will,”  “Creative  Personality,”  Culqire  of 

1  Courage,”  each  410  pages,  $2.50;  all,  $10;  bargain 
n  catalogues,  10c.  PHIPPS  LIBRARY,  1014  Bel- 
_  1  mont  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

1  STLO.S — Before  you  build  get  our  estimate. 

7^  E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  SILO  CO.,  10  S.  18th  St., 
fl  1  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

%  PRINTING 

150  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes  print- 
ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 

1  SUNKO.  Mohawk,  New  York. 

Amencan  Agriculturist,  March  7,  1925 
REAL  ESTATE 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE~ii 


FOR  SALE — Good  Maryland  Farm,  110  acres 
rice  $6,000.  J.  BARTZ,  Chestertown,  Md. 


WE  HAVE  CASH  for  a  small  home  wher* 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  115  acres,  atock. 


FOR  SALE — 73  acre  fertile  land,  fine  8  room 


80  ACRE  FRUIT,  Truck  and  Poultry  farm. 


LA  FAYETTE 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  and  best  dairy 


DAIRY  FARM  FOR  SALE.  Owing  to  iU 


a  right  price. 


Cane  be  bought 
uipment.  '  Dandy 
imery.  For  par- 


30  ACRE  FARM  for  sale — Near  New  Bruni- 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CERTIFIED  Irish  Cobbler  and  Carman  No.  3 
■ed  potatoes.  Crown  on  our  own  farm.  Write 
•.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS— 25,  $2;  75,  $5,  not  labeled;  IS. 

1.50,  50,  $3,  labeled.  All  different  varieties. 
Perennial  phlox,  mixed,  15,  $1;  50,  $2, 

TUCKAHOE  DAHLIA  GARDEN,  Denton, 


millets  at  $3,  cockerels  at  S7..5^  ^  c  i  u  x . x- u , x-...-. 

Marathon,  N.  Y.  M.  C.  BEECHER,  Marathon,  25c.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain, 


Vt. 


N.  Y. _ _ 

CHOICE  WHITE  HOLLANDS— Toms,  $12;  i  DISTINCTIVE  Printed  Letterheads,  Envelopes, 
hens,  $10;  eggs,  70c  each;  two  year  tom,  $15;  I  100— 95c;  250— $1.45;  500— $2.35.  High- 

hens.  $12.  MRS.  A.  S^l  ITII,  So(!us,^N. j  samples  for  stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS» 

■“TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs,  |  B-28,  Milford,  N.  H. 

chicks.  Catalogue  for  stamp.  ARTHUR 
SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford,  N.  H 


RADIO 


STEB’S  Quality  Guaranteed  to  Live  Baby  j  BOYS — Do  you  want  to  wm  a  radio  set,  fully 
Chirks.  Guarantee  sent  with  each  order.  10  equipped  with  tuhe.s  and  all  ready  to  tune  mf 
leading  varietic.s.  Write  for  catalogue.  Box  Write  JIM  BROWN,  %Brown  Fence  &  Wire 
611,  STEB’S  HATCHERY,  Lincoln,  III.  I  Co.,  Dept.  3005,  Cleveland,  O. 


DOUBLE  VALUE"  CHICKS— From  certified  I  RADIO— Long  distance  recover.  Complete 
flocks,  best  breed,s,  high  producers,  live  egg  with  all  equipment,  $21.95  prepaid,  $5  with  order, 
dcliverv  guaranteed,  postpaid.  CERTIFIED  balance  C.  O.  D  Order  today.  Address  W. 
HATCHERY,  Deansboro,  N.  Y.  SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y, 


FREE— NEW  RED  RASPBERRY,  Tip  Grow¬ 
er,  very  hardy.  Send  for  literature.  Stra-w- 
$3.00  per  1.000.  All  small  fruit  plants. 
Dept.  R.  HELLENG.VS  NURSERY.  Three 

Oaks,  MicK _ _ _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  direct  from 
growers  to  users.  Write  for  prices  delivered  your 
station.  COOPERATIVE  SEED  POTATO  AS- 

SOCU\T10N.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — True  Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage 
Seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark. 
$2  per  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route  3, 
Cortland,  N.  Y,  _ . 

M\KE  YOUR  CARDEN  HAPPY:  Kirchhoff 
introduces  “The  King  of  Outdoor  Flowers’’,  by 
offering  thirty  meritorious  Gladioli,  for  One  Dol¬ 
lar  post  paid.  Our  assortment  is  made  up  of  the 
following,  ten  select  varieties.  Mrs.  .Norton,  ap¬ 
ple  blossom  pink,  America  shell  pink,  Ppama 
flesh  pink,  Mrs.  Pendleton  blush  pink,  Chris  ma¬ 
roon,  Prince  of  Wales  salmon,  Schwaben  yellow, 
Mrs.  Fryer  red,  peace  white,  Halley  ^-ilmon. 
Three  collections  for  $2.75  or  Six  for  $5.00  W. 
E.  KIRCHHOFF,  Jr..  Dmwer  C,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALK— Mcl^onald  Bjackberry  P’2nts^^$2^ 
per  1,000 
ware. 


L.  M.  CAILALL,  Bridgeville,  Dela- 


CERTIFIED  SEED.  Wells  Rcd^idney  and 
Mich  Robust  Pea  Beans.  Disease  resistant  and 
most  prolific  strains.  Supply  of  Kidney  lim¬ 

ited.  Small  orders  accepted.  H.  D.  HUfilrH- 
REY,  Ira,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ . 


BE.YUTIFUL  GLADIOLI — Rainbow  collec¬ 

tion;  Thirtv,  all  different,  many  rare  colors,  $1. 
Postpaid.  Send  for  free  new  24page  ifiustrated 
Cat.alog.  150  Magnificent  varieties.  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Box  J.  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. _ 

certified  seed  potatoes  cheap.  Ral¬ 
eighs  and  Russets.  One  customer  writes  he  never 
was  able  to  grow  a  crop  until  using  my  seed.  N. 

WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y,  _  — 

Dewberry 


“  str.wtoehuy  plants, 

Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots.  g 

at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free.  M.  S. 

PKYOTL  R.  18,  Salisbury.  Maryla,na. _ ^ 

BULBS  CRB.VTE  BEAUTYL  Dahlias  and 
Gladioli.  The  best  of  the  new  and  old  var¬ 
ieties.  FREE  illustrated  catalog  on  re 
quest.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Batontown,  N.  J.. 
Bqx  2. 


■leading  DAIRYMEN  CORN  Growers 
Single  stalks  29  inches  GR.NIN  Endorsed 
the  cold  weather  corn.  Twice  hand  seli^t^. 
Best  quality  GOLD  DOL^\R  EARLY- 
KTNG  SEED  CORN.  DAVID  H.  RISING, 
Easton,  Penna.  


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  You  should  use  our 

FROST  PROOF  cabbage  plants  and  gee 
your  early  cabbage  in  the  markets  two  to 
four  weeks  earlier  than  you  can  by  usin^ 
home  grown  hot  house  plants.  Early  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession, 
and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  f.  o,  b.  here  by  ex¬ 
press:  $1.25  per  1,000.  5,000  for  $5.00.  10, (WO 
for  $9.00.  Should  you  desire  shipment  by 
parcel  post,  add  $1.00  per  1,000  to  above 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  S.  -Ba. 

GIBSON  CO.,  Yonges  Island.  S.  C, _ 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— New  cr^ 
White  and  Yello-w  Biennials,  hulled,  scari¬ 
fied.  Information,  samples,  prices.  R.  -M. 
HANNA,  Skillman,  N.  J. _ _ 

STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple,  Red 
Raspberry  plants.  Do  not  _  gamble  with 
your  plant  order.  Place  it  with  us  and  re¬ 
ceive  pilots  that  are  strictly  fresh  dug. 
packed  i^ht  and  priced  right.  Circular. 
MANGUS,  THE  BERRY  MAN,  Pulaski, 
N,  Y, _ _ _ _ 

BARNES  PEACH  TREES  are  grown  from 

disease-free  seeds.  Our  fruit  book  will 

you.  Write  for  it  today.  BARNES  NURSERY 

CO.,  Box  15,  Yalesville,  Conn, _  _ 

Additional  Classified  Ads  on  Page  251 
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Service  Department 

How  to  Get  a  Federal  Farm  Loan 


yfe  hare  bought  a  farm  of  ^hty  acres  with 
Ifairly  sooi  builSings,  good  location,  timber  and 
llthcr  assets.  Now  the  man  from  whom  we 
Ibought  needs  Bis  money  and  we  wish  to  obtain 
li  federal  loan  ot  similar  loan.  Could  you  put 
I*  jji  touch  with  a  federal  loan  agent  or  other 
jigcnt  who  is  responsible. — G.  W.  S.,  New  York. 

Your  first  step  will  be  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Sec.-Treas.  of  your 
llocal  Federal  Loan  Association.  I  can- 
Inot  tell  3'ou  who  this  is  but  feel  very 
Lure  tliat  if  j"oii  wnll  apply  to  your  Farm 
bureau  Agent,  he  will  be  able  to  give 
jyou  the  information.  Then  the  local 
Loan  Committee  will  make  a  prelimin- 
|ary  examination  and  appraisal  of  your 
^arm.  If  their  report  is  favorable,  the 
Jtaiik  at  Springfield,  Mass,  will  direct 
b  Federal  Appraiser  to  come  to  your 
Ifarm  and  the  amount  they  -will  be  will- 
ling  to  loan  will  be  determined  primar- 
|i]y  by  his  report. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  Bank  cannot 
floan  every  worthy  naan  what  money  he 
really  needs  to  take  care  of  his  press- 
ling  requirements  but  hard  business 
Isense  requires  that  great  care  be  exer- 
Itised  in  making  these  loans  and  in  spite 
|of  this  fact,  the  Bank  has  a  considerable 
Inumber  of  foreclosures  to  take  care  of. 


addition  a;  very  small  annual  payment 
and  the  fact  that  you  are  not  troubled 
by  the  matter  of  renewals. — ^Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr. 


How  Much  Can  Be  Borrowed. 

The  Act  under  which  the  Federal 
iLand  Banks  (as  well  as  the  Joint  Stock 
■Land  Banks)  are  established  provides 
Itliat  loans  can  be  only  first  mortgages 
land  cannot  exceed  fifty  percent  of  the 
Iralue  of  the  land  plus  20  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  buildings.  In  addition  to 
|tliis,  small  additional  values  may  be 
granted  for  thrifty,  well  cared  for 
Icrchards  or  for  woodlands  of  prospec- 
Itive  and  immediate  value.  Very  many 
Ifactors  enter  into  the  valuation  of  a 
jfarm.  On  some  very  hilly,  remote, 
Ipoor  farms  the  Bank  has  very  properly 
[taken  the  position  that  no  loan  can  be 
[granted  because  under  present  condi- 
Itions  such  farms  are  almost  without 
[quotable  value  when  throavn  upon  the 
[market  However  I  know  the  Bank 
[has  a  sincere  desire  to  help  every  de¬ 
serving  man  just  as  far  as  is  consistent 
[uith  sound  business  and  justice  to 
[their  other  borrow'ers.  Of  course  the 
[most  desirable  loans  are  on  moderate 
[sized  farms  close  to  villages  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  on  state  roads. 

Must  Famish  Abstract  of  Title 

You  will  be  asked  to  make  a  deposit 
of  $10.00  to  partially  cover  the  coat  of 
appraisal  and  other  local  expenses  and 
W  3’our  loan  is  denied,  you  lose  your 
|ten  dollars.  If  your  application  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Bank,  j-ou  will  be  asked 
|to  furnish  an  abstract  of  title  showing 
that  no  other  claims  stand  against  the 
farm  such  as  unsatisfied  judgments  or 
missing  heirs  or  unprobated  w'ills — in 
|other  words  that  there  is  no  possible 
loud  on  your  title.  Also  j'ou  will  have 
0  purchase  “stock"  In  the  Bank  to  the 
amount  of  five  jiercent  of  j'our  loan 
this  is  not  a  fee  but  ja  gilt  edged 
mvestment  as  it  will  draw  dividends  and 
|be  amount  will  be  deducted  from  your 
last  payment. 

Debt  May  Run  33  Years. 

Ordinarily  you  will  take  the  form  of 
mortgage  which  calls  for  n  annual 
Payment  of  61a  percent,  this  being  inter¬ 
est  at  5l'a^  and  also  one  percent  on  the 
Principal.  This  is  the  Amortization 
an  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
®  Land  Bank  morlgages  and  by  it  the 
ebt  is  extinguished  at  the  end  of 
®  out  33  years  although  the  entire  sum 
or  any  p^-t  of  it  may  be  paid  at  any 
'1^0  after  five  j-ears. 

admit  that  this  all  means  a  certain 
^niount  of  red  tape — more  than  I  w'ish 
^  as  required.  The  advantages  are  a 
®  0  of  interest  lower  than  you  will  be 
^0  get  from  a  private  loan  and  in 


An  Unjust  Law 

A  SHORT  time  ago  a  friend  died  leav 
ing  a  wife,  and  a  small  house  and 
lot  in  a  village  in  this  state,  but  no 
cliildren  and  no  will,  but  brothers  and 
sisters.  Now  this  house  and  lot  came 
from  the  zvife’s  people,  but  tlie  title 
was  put  in  the  husband’s  name.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  ihe  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York  this  little  home  must  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  divided  between  the  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased.  The 
poor  wife  got  the  use  of  One  Third 
of  the  proceeds.  Not  one  dollar  was 
ever  put  into  this  home  by  any  member 
of  the  husband’s  family,  nevertheless  it 
is  taken  from  the  wife  and  given  to 
these  brothers  and  sisters  and  she  is  left 
widi  the  interest  of  one  third  of  $I,200, 
what  this  home  brought. 

About  three  years  ago  an  old  man 
who  owned  a  rather  poor  farm  died 
leaving  a  wife,  no  children,  and  no  will, 
but  a  brother.  The  wife  who  had  done 
her  full  share  to  make  a  home  of  this 
farm  had  helped  to  pay  for  it,  bearing 
her  full  share  of  the  burdens  was  given 
one  third  of  tlie  rental  of  this  farm. 
The  balance  went  to  the  brother.  She 
rented  a  house  in  the  village,  but  soon 
found  that  the  rent  she  received  from 
the  farm  would  not  pay  the  rent  on  the 
house  in  the  village.  The  little  personal 
property  was  used  up  ifi  paying  bills 
and  funeraF  expenses,  and  the  poor  old 
wife,  without  means  sold  her  household 
furniture  and  went  to  live  in  an  old 
ladies  home.  (Next  door  to  a  Poor 
House).  The  brother  has  the  farm. 

Women  Should  Demand  Change. 

The  women  of  New  York,  suppose  to 
have  equal  rights  with  men,  should  arise 
in  their  might  and  demand  that  these 
laws  be  changed. 

They  were  made  at  a  time  when  wo¬ 
men  were  suppose  to  have  almost  no 
rights.  They  are  out  of  date,  obsolete, 
and  should  be  changed.  The  only  rights 
that  a  married  woman  had  when  tliese 
laws  were  made  were  what  her  husband 
chose  to  give  her.  But  times  have 
changed.  Women  have  come  into  some 
rights,  but  these  laws  remain  the  same 
as  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Demand  a  change. — G.  R.  D.,  New 
Y-ork, 


Fraudulent  Chicken  Remedies 

The  U.  S.  Postoffice  Department  has 
issued  a  fraud  order  covering  alleged 
cures  for  poultry  diseases  which  will 
meet  the  approval  of  farmers,  poultry- 
men  and  the  legitimate  advertisers  of 
poultry  supplies. 

^  The  particular  fraud  order  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  issued  against  the  H.  M.  Spahr 
Estate  of  Thurmont  and  Spahr,  Mary¬ 
land,  for  representing  its  products  as 
“the  most  scientific  drugless  cure  that 
has  ever  been  discovered  for  the  deadly 
roup,  colds,  canker,  diphtheria  and 
chicken  pox.” 


Recommends  the  Service 
Department 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  service 
you  have  rendered  me.  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  3’ou  as  I  know  that  if  It  had 
not  been  for  5'our  service,  I  never 
would  have  received  an3'thing  for  my 
turke3'S. 

I  am  willing  to  pay  3^ou  for  your  serv¬ 
ice,  but  have  read  so  many  times  that 
3'ou  \vouId  not  accept  pa3’-,  so  I  know 
there  is  no  need  to  offer  it.  I  certainly 
can  recommend  your  services  to  any¬ 
one. — ^J.  S.  L.,  St. .Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


130,000  Owners 


A  century  ago  a  17-mae  railroad  was  built  from 
Albany  westward.  It  was  valued  at  $165,000. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  New  York  Central. 

Today  this  vast  railroad  system  of  12,000  miles 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  now  rep¬ 
resents  a  value  of  more  than  $2,000,000,000. 

The  upbuilding  of  this  great  enterprise  has  been 
the  work  of  many  investors  through  generations. 
Today  there  are  more  than  130,000  individuals 
and  institutions  owning  the  securities  of  the  New 
Yo;;k  Central  Lines.  Thirty -six  thousand  inves¬ 
tors  own  the  stock  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company;  in  addition,  more  than  41,000 
employees  are  becoming  stockholders  in  the 
company. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON S-ALEAinf- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL-BIG  FOUR- PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE. 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SAVE 


$1.00  to  $1.50  PER  GALLON 
ON  YOUR  PAINT  ORDERS 


$ 


MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED 

TWELVE  EXCELLENT  REASONS  why  YOU  should  BUY  and  USE 
STANDCO  QUALITY  PROPERTY  PROTECTION  PAINTS 


$ 


1.  Sold  only  DIRECT  to  CONSUMER  at  WHOLES-tUE  FACTORT  PRICES  which  are  approil- 
mately  30%  LOWER  than  usual  LOCAL  PRICES. 

X.  Manufactured  In  MODERN  FACTORY  from  HIGHEST  QUALITY  PLTtB  WHITE  LEAD, 
PURE  ZI.NC  OXIDE  and  PURE  LINSEED  OIL  which  are  carefully  TESTED  in  our  own 
WELL-EQUIPPED  L.ABORATOBIES. 

*■  *^*^QUAUTY*  PRODUCT  1EARS  CAREFUL  EXPERIMENTATION  to  produce  HIGH 

4.  Conform  to  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SPECIPICATIONS. 

».  ANALYSIS  of  CONTENTS  accurately  stated  on  EACH  CONTArNTB.  (BEWARE  of  P.IIN’TS 
when  the  FORMULA  Is  NOT  GIVEN.) 

«.  MA^TACTraED  and  GU.IRANTEED  hf  a  company  baylnr  the  HIGHEST  COMMERCIAL 

mcciiJjT  IwxaIMJ. 

r.  ESPmj^Y  FORMULATED  to  afford  the  MAXIMUM  PROTECTION  for  the  LONGEST 

COt’ERING  CAPACITY  and  EASE  of  APPLICATION  because  of  EXTREMELY 
SPECIAL  HEAVY  MACHLNERY  and  SCBEEMNO  thru  EXCEP¬ 
TIONALLY  FINE  ELECTRIC  SCREENS. 

*'  ^  st^TIA^RDIZATDIn'^^^*^  *”**  SHADE  resulting  from  EXPERT  SUPERVISION  and 

10.  EXTB.4  HEAVY  BODY — white  and  tints  weighing  17  pounds  net  per  gallon — ^thereby  per- 
nuttiiis  addition  of  TUEPE.NTL\E  to  First  Coat  and  LLNSEED  OIL  to  Second  Coat 
Insuring  E(,0N0MY. 

11.  MANY  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  as  Indicated  by  the  LARGE  NUMBER  of  UNSOLICITED 
TEST  I  .MONI ALS, 

12.  m  DELAYS— ORDERS  shipped  SAME  DAY  received. 

Write  TODAY  for  Color  Card,  Price  List  and  Free  Standee  Cross-word 


Puzzle 


STANDARD  PIGMENT  COMPANY,  Inc.,  SCHUYLERVlLLE,  N.  Y. 

(40  miles  north  of  Alhany,  N,  Y.) 

STANDCO  Quality  Paints  Protect  Your  Property 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

«  Rod,”  Bays  J.  a 
fcondry,  Weodsport,  N.  Y.  You  elMaavo. 

We  Pay  the  Preirtt.  Write  for  Free 
Pooitcy,  Lawn  Fen^ 

KITSELMAN  BROS.Dept.203MUNCie.  INO. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  CHiewing  S 
lbs,  11.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.50.  Smoking  5  lbs., 
J1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.00,  Fay  when  received, 
pipe  recipe  free.  Farmers  Tobacco  Unions 
Dl,  Paducah,  Ky. 


MAKES  OLD 
SHINGLE  ROOFS 
WATERTIGHT 
AND  AS  GOOD 
1  AS  NEW 


WITH 


UQjum 

\smsms 


STOPS  RUST^ 
AND  LEAKS  IN 
SHEETMETAL 
IR00FIN6W1TH 
LONECOATIwe, 


/^  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  roofs  you  have—. 

SAVEALL  ROOFING,  will  stop  the  leaks— stop  the  damages— stop 
the  repair  bills  and  save  you  the  cost  of  buying  a  new  roof. 

We  will  show  you  how  to  SAVE  and  RENEW  every  one  of  your  old, 
Worn-out,  leaky  roofs  with  SAVEALL  Liquid  Asbestos  Roofing,  for  just 
about  one-fifth  the  cost  of  a  new  roof— and  we  will  do  it— prove  it  4 
months  before  you  pay. 

SAVEALL  ROOFING  comes  in  liquid  form  ready  to  spread.  It  is  composed  of  genuine 


'RENEWS  AND 
WATERPROOFS 
PAPER,  GRAVEL 
onCOMPOSmON 
L  ROOFS  , 


rock  fibre  asbestos  combined  with  gilsonites,  minerals  and  pure  asphaltum  gums,  made 
tinder  our  own  special  process.  A  roofing  brush  is  all  you  need  to  apply  it  and  when, 
spread  on  your  roof  it  penetrates  and  covers  every  crack,  crevi^  joint  or  seaiOj  nail  hole 
or  rugt  spot  and  ^kes  your  old  roof  just  as  good  as  new* 


Write 

For  FREE 

Paisst 


You  take  no  risk  wken  you  put  SAVEALL  on  your  old  roofs.  We  will  ship  you  all  theSAV^ 
ALL  you  need  without  a  penny  of  pay  in  advance.  You  put  it  on  and  then  after  four  monthsr 
trial  you  pay  only  if  pleased.  If  not  satisfied — ^you  say  so — we  will  cancel  all  charges  and  you 
won’t  owe  us  a  cent. 


iTRirir 

M*  sent  in 

^  from  this 

advertisement,  we  will  also  include 
Absolutely  FREE  a  Roofer’s  Brush 
for  applying  Saveall  Roofing  and  a 
26  lb.  drum  of  our  Plastikito  Fatchin^ 
Cement  for  patehingr  leaks  around  chim¬ 
neys,  flashings,  gutters,  coriiicea,  etc. 
Send  coupon atonceand  get  tbisFREB 
Eoofer’s  Brush  and  Patching  Cement. 


We  also  make  a  complete  line  of 
Paints,  Varnishes  and  Enamel* 
We  can  save  you  money 
kinds  of  Paint.  Every  gallon 
guaranteed  and  we  give  you 


GUARANTEED  lO  YEARS 


SAVEALL  Roofing  has  been  sold  on  this  liberal  “4  Months  Before  You  Pay  Plan”  for  years. 
It  gives  you  a  new  roof  surface  which  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  does  not  roL  rust  or 
decay  and  is  guaranteed  for  10  years.  SAVEALL  is  furnished  in  Black  only  and  is  shipi^d  in 
Steel  Barrels  or  Steel  Half  Barrels.  One  gallon  will  cover  about  70  square  feet  of  roof  sur¬ 
face.  Never  sold  by  Jobbers,  Retailers  or  Salesmen.  You  buy  it  direct  from  the  manufacturers 
—use  it  four  months  before  you  pay,  and  get  our  lowest  factory  prices. 


One  gallon  of  SAVEALL  covers 
j  an  average  of  about  70  square 
A  feet  of  roof  surface. 


We  Allow  All  Freight  Charges  I 

1  PRICES 

Now  is  the  time  tm’make  your  old  roof  as  good  as  new  I 
with  SAVEALL  on  our  *’4  Months  Free  Trial  Offer**  1 
Send  no  money.  Just  fill  out  coupon  for  as  much  SAVEALL  1 
as  you  want.  We  will  ship  it  to  you  at  once.  You  simply  pay  1 
the  small  freight  charges  on  it  when  it  arrives,  and  at  the  end  1 
of  the  4  months  trial  period  you  pay  for  it  if  it  fulfills  all  our  1 
claims,  deducting  the  freight  charges  you  have  paid.  If  not  1 
satisfactory,  we  agree  to  cancel  the  charge.  Don’t  let  this  1 
chance  slip  by.  You  also  get  a  roofing  brush  and  25  lbs.  of  1 
Plastikite  Patching  Cement  FREE  if  you  act  quick.  Fill  out  I 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  TODAY .  | 

THE  FRANKLIN  PAINT  CO. 

8041  Franklin  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  j 

1  on 

8AVEA1X  Liquid  Roofing 

j  East  of  Mississippi  River  and 

1  north  of  Ohio  River  including 

1  New  England  States,  Ky.,Va., 

1  West  Va.,  Mo.,  Minn,,  Iowa, 

1  and  North  Carolina. 

1  7SO  per  gal.  In  Barrel* 

1  78c  per  gal.  In  Barrels 

1  Beyond  these  boundaries  a 

1  few  cents  more  per  gallon. 

1  Just  enough  to  cover  the  m* 

1  creased  freight  charges. 

f 

;  : 


1 
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Let  issfi^uc  widiyoii 

&r  a  DeLavalMUk^ 


Mate  a  sketch  showing  the 
arrangement  of  your  cow  bam 
and  send  it  along  with  the  in¬ 
formation  requested  below.  You 
will  find  it  convenient  to  lay  a 
thin  sheet  of  paper  over  the 
ruled  space  below,  using  tho 
cross  fines  as  guides. 


•%  \ 


4  “t' 


NOW  that  you  are  planning  your  work  for  the  coming  season  you  are 
looking  for  ways  and  means  of  increasing  your  profits,  by  cutting 
expenses  or  producing  more.  If  you  are  milking  10  or  more  cows  a  De  Laval 
Milker  will  help  you  do  both.  Plan  now  to  get  along  With  less  help  by  install¬ 
ing  a  De  Laval  Milker,  or  plan  to  keep  more  cows  with  the  same  help  you 
now  have.  Send  us  the  information  requested  below  and  we  will  gladly  send 
you,  without  obligating  you  in  any  way  and  free  of  charge,  plans  showing 
just  how  a  De  Laval  Milker  should  be  installed  in  your  barn,  and  approxi¬ 
mate  prices.  Then  if  you  decide  it  would  be  cheaper  toT  hire  a  De  Laval 
Milker  than  to  hire  extra  labor,  you  will  have  plans  which  will  Insure  proper 
installation  and  satisfactory  work. 

for  lalmmi 


.s@SPi 

-  ■ 


Wk 


I  square  equals  5  feet 

Mces 
Biduc^sd 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
use  and  popularity  of  De  Laval 
Milkers,  savings  in  their  manu¬ 
facture  have  been  made  which  make 
possible  reduced  prices  for  1925. 

There  is  now  no  longer  a  good 
reason  why  any  owner  of  10  or  more 
milch  cows  should  be  without  a 
De  Laval  Milker. 

You  Casi*t  Get  De  Laval  Results 
Uuless  You  Use  A  De  Laval  Milker 

It  is  possible  to  get  mechanical  milkers  for  less  than  the  first  cost 
of  a  De  Laval — ^but  you  can’t  possibly  get  the  same  results.  There 
are  now  more  than  25,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use,  and 
— ^we  have  never  known  of  one  to  injure  a  cow; 

—the  action  of  the  De  Laval  is  so  pleasing  and  stimulating  that 
cows  almost  invariably  produce  more  milk; 

—the  De  Laval  is  practically  fool-proof  and  does  not  require  a 
skilled  operator; 

—it  not  only  milks  better  but  faster,  thus  saving  more  time; 

—it  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Therefore,  the  De  Laval  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

TIas  De  Laval  Separator  Compassy 


Thousands  of  users  say  their  De  Laval  INIilker  is  the  best 
investment  they  ever  made  and  that  they  wouldn’t  part  with  it 
for  twice  its  cost;  many  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  w^ould  sell  their 
cows  if  they  couldn’t  have  one.  Your  only  regret  after  you  put  a 
Do  Laval  Milker  to  W'ork  will  be  that  you  didn’t  get  one  sooner — 
and  the  longer  you  use  it  the  better  you  will  like  it . 

Conservatively  figured,  a  De  Laval  Milker  will  make  at  least 
$20.  per  cow  per  j'car  in  saving  time  and  increased  milk  which 
usually  comes  as  a  result  of  its  use  and  because  of  its  regular, 
stimulating  and  soothing  action.  A  De  Laval  INIilker  usually 
makes  much  more  than  this,  frequently  saving  one  or  more  men. 

In  addition,  when  it  is  considered  that  cleaner  milk  can  he  i)rq- 
duced,  that  the  drudgery  and  dislike  of  hand  milking  are  eli¬ 
minated,  and  that  dairying  is  made  more  pleasant  for  owner,  son 
or  hired  man,  you  have  the  answer  why  so  many  people  are  in¬ 
stalling  De  Laval  Milkers. 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dep’tI-26 
165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 

Gentlemen: 

Without  obligating  myself  in  any  way.  I  am  sending  you  the  following 
information,  together  with  a  sketch  of  my  barn  plan,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  am  to  receive  a  drawing  showing  how  a  De  Laval  Milker  would  he 
installed  in  my  barn  and  the  approximate  cost. 

1 .  State  maximum  number  of  cqws  to  be  milked. 

2.  How  many  rows  of  stanchions  to  he  fitted  up?. 

3.  How  many  cows  or  stanchions  in  each  row?. 

4.  How  long  is  each  row  of  stanchions? . Feet 

5.  How  far  between  the  rows  of  stanchions? . Feet 

6 .  Is  there  an  alley  from  side  to  side? . In  center? . On  end? . 

7.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  running  a  pipe  line  from  stanchion  row  to 

stanchion  row? . In  center? . At  end?. 

8.  How  high  above  the  stanchion  row  will  it  have  to  be  placed?. 

9 .  Have  you  steel  stanchions? . What  make? . 

or  wooden  stanchions?. 

10.  How  near  to  the  stanchions  in  feet  can  the  pump  be  placed?. 

(Please  locate  on  sketch) 

11.  Have  you  electric  power? - If  so,  give  Voltage - Phase. .  .Cycle. 

12.  Have  you  a  motor? _ If  so,  state  H.  P . Speed. . .  .Size  Pulley. . 

13.  Have  you  a  gas  engine?. .  .If  so,  state  H.  P — Speed. .  .Size  Pulley. . 

14.  How  many  milker  imits  will  you  require? . . . 

(One  Tn-^n  with  2  units  can  milk  and  strip  20-25  cows  per  hour.) 

Name . , . 

P.  O.  Address . . . State . 
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Promoting  The  Purebred  Industry^ 

Suggestions  For  Selling  ^‘Bred-for-Production”  Farm  Animals 


PROMOTING  the  purebred  industry — 
that  sounds  out  of  place  to  me.  Pro¬ 
moting — indeed  is  a  strange  word  to 
use  in  connection  with  a  business  that 
has  always  'and  should  forever  stand  on  its 
own  merits.  Promoting  sounds  like  an  oil 
salesman  beginning  to  unload  his  stored  up 
eras  or  hot  air.  Perhaps  it  means  the  ranking 
of  the  youngsters  in  th-e  local  school  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  or  possibly  the  real 
estate  salesman  broke  into  the  orderly  ranks 
of  these  livestock  breeders. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  “You  can’t  keep  a 
good  man  down.”  It  applies 
to  livestock.  If  you  will  have 
patience  for  just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  clear  your  brain 
cells,  making  them  ready  for 
reason,  I  will  try  to  point  out 
a  few  reasons  why  we  don’t 
need  to  promote  the  pure¬ 
bred  business. 

Every  breeder  can  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  when  a  number 
of  men  were  running  wild 
over  these  forty-eight  states  of  ours.  They 
carried  every  known  device  for  promoting  a 
good  breeder’s  cash  out-of  his  own  pocket  into 
theirs.  They  were  called  breed  journal  field- 
men.  They  promoted  purebred  livestock  from 
the  front  ranks  of  America’s  leading  farms  to 
the  trenches  of  self-defense.  To  them,  we  owe 
the  word  “promote.” 

Efficiency  Is  Increased 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  finds,  after  a  most  exhaustive  survey,  that 
the  farmer  who  has  purebred  animals  on  his 
farm,  is  more  than  forty  percent  more  efficient 
than  the  farmers  who  has  common  livestock. 
AVhen  one  stops  to  think,  those  figures  do  not 
seem  out  of  place.  We  all  can  recall  the 
names  of  the  “best”  farmers  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.  There  were  the  Hardings,  the  Love- 
joys,  the  Gentrys,  the  Browns,  the  McKer- 
rows,  the  Bells,  the  Millers,  the  Barbers  and  a 
host  of  others  whose  homes  directed  the  ob¬ 
server  to  prosperity,  as  a  lantern  guides 
a  traveler  in  the  darkness.  As  a  carpenter 
is  known  by  the  tools  with  which  he 
Works,  so  is  the  farmer. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  men  who 
led  in  the  development  of  livestock  were 
breeders  first,  and  sellers  second.  They 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  their  product.  They  may 
be  compared  to  the  inventor  and  creator, 
kdison,  who  invented  and  made  the  first 
talking  machine,  but  not  being  a  salesman,  he 
has  been  content  in  seeing  others  merchandise 
bis  product.  As  Edison  needed  a  sales¬ 
man,  so  the  breeder  of  purebred  animals 
also  needs  a  salesman,  or  he  must  become 
a  better  seller  of  his  own  product. 

have  a  product  sell,  it  must  have 
Value.  It  must,  in  fact,  be  more  valuable 
than  similar  kinds  in  general  use.  Is  that 
hue  of  purebred  animals?  Are  they  more 
Valuable  to  the  user  than  are  the  common 
mnds  of  farm  animals?  Let’s  see. 

All  the  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States 
produce  on  an  average  of  4,260  pounds  of 
and  170  pounds  of  butter  fat.  They 


By  L.  H.  ROBBINS 

Livestock  Editor,  Wisconsin  Agriculturist 

returned  their  owners  $32  a  head  over  cost  of 
feed  during  1923,  according  to  J.  C.  McDowell, 
who  has  charge  of  cow-testing  association 
work  for  the  government.  That  same  ymar  all 
the  purebred  cows  in  all  the  cow  testing  asso¬ 
ciations  of  America  produced  on  an  average 
7,422  pounds  of  milk,  293  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  returned  their  owners  $72  over  the  cost  of 
feed.  In  other  words,  the  purebred  dairy  cows 
are  74.2  percent  more  efficient  milkers,  72.4 
percent  more  efficient  butterfat  producers  and 
125  percent  better  income  payers.  There  are 
approximately  1,000,000  purebred  dairy  cows 
out  of  the  total  number  of  24,675,000.  Yet,  the 
one  million  are  125  percent  better  income 
payers  than  are  the  other  23,675,000.  These 
facts  and  figures  are  taken  from  average  farm 
conditions.  They  are  not  comparisons  of  high 
class  breeder’s  herds  with  common  stock. 

Costs  More  to  Fatten  “Dog”  Steers 

It  takes  93  pounds  more  corn  and  190  pounds 
more  alfalfa  to  make  100  pounds  of  gain  on 
common  “dog”  steers  than  it  does  on  well-bred 
steers.  In  other  words,  it  costs  $1.65  a  hundred 
more  to  put  the  same  amount  of  gain  on  the 
“dog”  steers  that  it  does  on  steers  showing  de¬ 
cided  beef  breed  characteristics.  These  facts 
are  shown  in  a  comparative  feeding  trial  at  the 
Nebraska  experiment  station.  The  “dog”  steers 
sold  for  an  average  of  $16.80  a  head  less  than 
the  good  steers. 

Inl913  a  purebred  beef  sire  demonstration 
was  started  at  Grain  Valley,  Missouri,  on  the 
Sni-A-Bar  ranch  owned  by  Col.  W.  R.  Nelson. 
An  even  400  common  red  cows  were  purchased 
on  the  Kansas  City  Market.  These  cows  were 
bred  to  good  purebred  Shorthorn  bulls.  Many 
of  the  cows  had  calves  at  their  side,  when  pur¬ 
chased,  sired  by  bulls  of  rtnknown  breeding. 
The  best  of  these  calves  were  kept  and  fed 
out  as  two-year-olds.  These  two-year-olds, 
from  sire  of  no  breeding,  out  of  the  common 
red  dams,  sold  in  1916  at  from  60  cents  to 


$2.25  a  hundred-weight  under  the  top  for  tht 
days  on  which  they  Avere  marketed.  They 
brought  from  $8.75  to  $25.00  per  head  less  than 
top  steers  of  the  same  Aveight  would  have  re¬ 
turned. 

Since  that  time  many  lots  of  first,  second, 
and  third  cross  steers,  sired  by  good  beef  bulls, 
have  been  marketed.  In  only  two  cases  liaA^e 
they  failed  to  top  the  market  25  cents  or  more. 
On  the  aA^erage  they  have  returned  over  $13 
per  head  more  than  the  next  highest  cattle  of 
the  same  Aveight  sold  on  the  same  market  at 
the  same  time.  ^ 

Ton  Litters  Show  Value  1 

Over  in  ndiana,  they  started  raising,  by  con¬ 
test,  ton  litters  of  pork.  A  report  of  the 
Indiana  Livestock  Breeders’  Association 
proves  that  there  are  real  honest-to-goodness 
dollars  to  be  made  in  using  purebred  hogs. 

“The  ton  litters  afford  striking  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  purbreds  in  producing  market 
pork. 

“Seventy  of  the  97  ton  litters  Avere  purebred 
— both  sire  and  dam  of  the  same  breed.  Six¬ 
teen  litters  Avere  crossbred  sire  of  one  breed 
and  dam  of  another.  Six  litters  Avere  grade 
sire  a  purebred  and  out  of  a  grade  sow.  Five 
litters  Avere  of  mixed  breeding,  sired  by  a 
purebred  boar  and  out  of  a  soav  of  mixed 
breeding. 

The  pigs  in  the  purebred  ton  litters  a\'eraged 
214  pounds  at  six  months,  Avhile  the  pigs  in  the 
crossbred  litters  averaged  213  pounds.  Many 
folks  think  crossbreeding  increases  pork  pro¬ 
ducing  ability,  but  the  ton,  litter  Avork  so  far 
fails  to  show  it. 

“The  pigs  in  the  grade  ton  litters  averaged 
199  pounds  at  six  months  of  age,  fifteen  pounds 
less  per  pig  than  the  purebreds. 

“The  pigs  in  the  mixed  bred  litters  averaged 
only  186  pounds  at  six  months  of  age,  28 
pounds  per  pig  less  than  the  purebreds  at  the: 
same  age.”  ^ 

Only  Part  of  the  Story  4 

These  pork  facts  are  farmer  facts,  for  the 
results  Avere  secured  on  just  average  good 
Indiana  farms.  They  shoAV  that,  from  a 
pork  production  vieAvpoint  only,  a  litter 
of  seven  pigs  from  a  purebred  sow  and 
sired  by  a  purebred  boar  at  six  months 
of  age  is  AA^orth  $15.96  more  than  the  same 
sired  litter  of  the  same  age  from  a  mixed- 
bred  SOAV.  There  are  figures  at  $10  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Ask  yourself,  does  it  pay  ? 

The  “shoAV  me”  stage  brings  out  some 
strikiiig  facts  about  lambs  sired  by  pure¬ 
bred  and  scrub  rams.  The  average 
Aveight  of  the  lambs — sired  by  the  scrub 
ram,  at  three  months  of  age — Avas  50 
pounds.  The  same  aged  lambs,  sired  by 
a  purebred  ram,  weighed  59.7  pounds. 
Both  lots  of  lambs  Avere  out  of  common 
CAves. 

You  say,  “That  isn’t  much  difference.’^ 
True,  it  isn’t  much  difference  in  Aveight^ 
and  to  the  average  farmer  Avould  be 
scarcely  noticable.  But — that  is  only  a 
part  of  the  story. 

The  Iambs  sired  by  the  scrub  ram  sold 
(Conliniied  on  page  293) 


Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  special  articles 
by  the  members  of  the  Standard  Farm  Paper 
Editorial  Board.  The  members  of  this  Editorial 
Board  are  as  follows : 


C.  V.  Gregory . Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  A.  Wallace . The  Farmer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  A.  Wallace . Wallace’s  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  loAva 

Clarence  Poe . Progressive  Farmer,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Donald  Keefer . Pacific  Rural  Pi'ess,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  R.  Eastman . American  Agriculturist,  New  York  City 

T.  A.  Leadley . Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

John  Cunningham  ...Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  Racine,  Wis. 
A.  J.  Glover . Hoard’s  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


The  author  of  the  accompanying  article  is  Live¬ 
stock  Editor  of  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist, 
Racine,  Wisconsin.  He  has  had  extended  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  operation  of  the  purebred 
livestock  business,  which,  together  with  his  un¬ 
usually  wide  acquaintance  among  breeders,  qualifies 
him  to  handle  this  important  subject. 
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League  Indorses  Constructive  Discussions 

WE  commend  to  every  farmer  and  to  every¬ 
body  interested  in  the  success  of  farming 
tl  wing  editorial  taken  from  the  February 

ca  issue  of  Dairymen’s  League  News : 

Two  Kinds  of  Criticism 

There  are  two  kinds  of  criticism  in  this 
world,— constructive  criticism  and  destruct¬ 
ive  criticism. 

The  former  is  based  on  facts  and  honestly 
aims  to  point  out  defecti,  at  the  same  time  sug¬ 
gesting  remedies. 

The  latter  is  not  based  on  facts  and  dishonest¬ 
ly  aims  to  pointy  out  defects  without  suggesting 
remedies. 

Constructive  criticism  is  good  for  man  or  his 
organizations.  It  helps  to  build  up;  it  stimulates 
or  acts  as  a  tonic.  It  is  like  the  storm  elements 
that  beat  against  the  growing  oak  and  make  it 
grow  stronger  and  more  beautifuL  It  is  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  healthful  growth. 

Destructive  criticism  does  none  of  these 
things.  It  is  like  the  insect  or  worm  that  bores 
into  the  growing  oak  and,  unless  eradicated, 
stunts  its  growth. 

_  W e  welcome  constructive  criticism.  It  is  legi¬ 
timate.  We  shall  forever  fight  destructive  criti¬ 
cism.  It  is  an  outlaw. 

We  agree  unqualifiedly  and  absolutely  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  this  editorial.  It  is  a 
healthy  sign  when  League  farmers  and  their 
leaders  welcome  constructive  suggestions  and 
criticisms  which  are  honestly  and  sincerely  made. 
Farmers  are  coming  rapidly  to  realize  that  co¬ 
operation  is  not  a  panacea  or  a  cure-all,  that  a  lot 
of  mistakes  are  bound  to  be  made  and  that 
progress  can  only  be  continued  by  carefully  an¬ 
alyzing  and  discussing  these  mistakes  that  they 
and  similar  ones  may  not  be  made  again. 

However,  we  do  not  blame  the  League  for  re¬ 
senting  a  constant  discussion  of  mistakes  when 
the  good  work  that  the  League  has  done  is  not 
also  pointed  out.  The  League  is  right  when  it 
claims  that  such  discussions  are  destructive. 

Recently  at  Farmers’  Week  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Fred  H.  Sex- 
auer,  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  gave  an  address  on  the  League 
and  the  milk  situation.  We  were  not  present  at 
this  meeting,  but  we  are  informed  that  at  the 
close  of  his  talk,  Mr.  Sexauer  gave  his  audience 
an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  about  League 
matters,  and  the  frank  and  full  way  in  which 
he  rejilied  to  all  questions  won  the  hearty  approval 
and  confidence  of  his  audience.  We  are  informed 
that  one  farmer  asked  Mr.  Sexauer  if  he  thought 
the  article  on  the  League  by  E.  R.  Eastman  in 


the  February  7th  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  was  fair  to  the  League.  We  are  told 
that  Mr.  Sexauer  replied  to  the  effect  that  while 
he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Eastman  on  some  of 
the  points  made,  he  thought  the  article  as  a  whole 
was  fair  and  constructive. 

Men  may  disagree  on  as  complicated  a  problem 
as  that  of  organization  and  marketing  milk,  but 
if  they  are  sincere  and  fair,  the  discussion  vdll 
bring  out  all  points  of  view;  and  if  it  is  kept  on 
a  constructive  basis,  the  resulting  facts  will  tend 
to  simplify  and  make  easier  the  preplexing  job 
of  farm  marketing. 


A  Good  Scheme 

NE  of  the  finest  little  plans  of  cooperation 
that  we  have  read  about  in  a  long  time  is 
that  described  in  Mr.  Burritt’s  article  on  Page  282 
of  this  issue,  whereby  the  people  of  his  school  dis¬ 
trict  cooperate  in  taking  turns  to  furnish  hot 
school  lunches  for  the  children  in  the  rural  school. 

We  have  always  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  indi¬ 
gestion.  Some  of  this  probably  is  due  to  the  fact 
of  changing  from  a  very  active  farm  life  to  an 
office  occupation  and  to  eating  too  much  in 
public  restaurants.  But  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  at  least  a  part  of  it  is  also  due  to  years  of 
attending  a  district  school  as  a  child  and  eating 
cold,  indigestible  lunches.  We  have  heard  a  great 
many  other  people  say  the  same  thing.  The 
practice  of  carrying  a  sandwich,  an  egg  and  a 
piece  of  pie  in  a  tin  pail  and  setting  it  in  the  out¬ 
side  entry  of  the  school  room  where  it  becomes 
overheated  on  warm  days  and  frozen  on  cold  ones 
is  without  question  dangerous  ^to  the  health  of 
young  children. 

Therefore,  the  growing  practice  of  many  dis¬ 
tricts  of  doing  something  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
a  hot  lunch  for  the  kiddies  is  highly  commend¬ 
able  and  the  plan  practiced  in  Mr.  Burritt’s  dis¬ 
trict  is  the  best  one  we  have  heard  of  yet.  We 
have  only  one  further  suggestion  and  that  is  that 
every  child  should  be  provided  with  a  small  bottle 
of  milk  to  be  drunk  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
every  day. 


Too  Many  Laws 

HAT  are  we  going  to  do  in  this  country 
about  the  overproduction  of  laws?  In  just 
one  day  in  New  York  State  Legislature  recently 
there  were  83  bills  introduced.  According  to  the 
National  Industrial  Council,  there  are  20,000 
bills  pending  in  the  forty-eight  state  legislatures, 
to  say  nothing  of  Congress;  and  out  of  this  grist 
there  will  be  some  four  to  8,000  new  laws.  This 
is  just  one  year’s  average. 

The  fifty-ninth  Congress  passed  30,000  bills 
and  resolutions.  The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Congress  and  the  state  legislature  ten  years 
ago  passed  about  62,000  laws  in  five  years.  At 
this  time,  except  that  the  period  was  ten  years 
instead  of  five,  the  British  Parliament  passed  only 
1300  laws.  All  of  this  does  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  vast  amount  of  local  legislation 
such  as  city  and  village  ordinances. 

The  National  Budget  Committee  states  that 
there  are  more  than  two  million  laws  now  in  force 
in  the  United  States  and  that  it  takes  630  large 
volumes  to  hold  in  printed  form  the  Supreme 
Court  opinions  on  questions  of  constitutionality. 
The  law  library  of  Columbia  University  contains 
100,000  volumes  and  increases  at  the  rate  of 
8,000  volumes  a  year. 

.  .Nothing  that  we  can  say  can  add  to  the  impres¬ 
siveness  of  these  figures.  Is  there  any  wonder 
that  there  is  disregard  for  law  in  this  country? 
We  do  not  think  it  a  radical  statement  to  say  that 
no  state  legislature  nor  even  Congress  should 
meet  more  than  once  in  two  years  and  then  their 
session  should  be  confined  to  a  few  weeks. 


Use  More  Horse  Labor 

NE  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  average 
farmer  detests  garden  work  is  the  fact  that 
as  the  farm  garden  is  usually  handled,  the  work 
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Is  all  done  by  hand  labor  and  usually  after  suppe- 
and  chores  when  the  men  folks  are  tired  out.  Th« 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  garden  should  be  so 
planned  that  most  of  the  work  can  be  done  with  a 
horse  and  a  good  cultivator  as  a  part  of  the  regu, 
lar  day’s  work.  In  a  village  or  city  land  is  a 
real  item  and  rows  have  to  be  planted  close  to¬ 
gether;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  country 
The  rows  should  be  wide  and  long  with  sufficient 
space  on  the  ends  so  that  a  horse  can  turn  around 
without  destroying  the  crop. 


Our  Correct  Address 

E  note  several  subscribers  are  writing 
American  Agriculturist  to  Elmira  in- 
stead  of  to  this  office.  Elmira  is  where  the  paper 
is  printed  and  mailed  but  our  editorial  and  busi- 
ness  offices  are  located  at  461  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City,  and  mail  sent  to  this  address  will 
receive  more  prompt  attention. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  let  us  repeat  again 
that  we  can  pay  no  attention  to  unsigned  letters 
or  letters  signed  merely  with  initials.  We  will 
not  print  your  name  if  you  do  not  wish  it,  but 
we  must  know  it  is  a  matter  of  good  faith. 


League  Cancellations 

AS  we  go  to  press  the  League  announces  that 
the  total  number  of  cancellations  of  actual 
poolers  is  1,768.  We  consider  this  number  of 
cancellations  an  indication  of  the  confidence  of 
League  farmers  in  their  organization. 


Increasing  Consumption 

IT  IS  said  on  good  authority  that  thirty 
vears  from  now  THERE  WILL  BE  ONE 
FIUNDRED  FIFTY  MILTTON  PEOPLE 
IN  TPIE  UNITED  STATES.  There  is  not 
much  doubt  that  this  will  be  true ;  and  it  means 
a  big  increase  in  the  demand  of  the  products 
which' the  farmers  raise.  This  one  fact  in¬ 
sures  a  moderate  future  success  to  the  young 
farmer  who  is  building  his  business  on  a  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  businesslike  basis. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

MONG  my  friends  in  Farm  Bureau  w^ork  is 
the  tall,  quiet-spoken  chap  by  the  name  of 
L.  A.  Muckle,  now  ef  Niagara  County.  Mr. 
Muckle  has  been  a  county  agent  some  years  and 
is  much  respected  and  liked  by  the  hundreds  of 
farm  people  who  know  him  and  by  his  associates 
in  Farm  Bureau  work  who  have  elected  him 
Chief  Sod  Buster. 

Last  summer  when  I  was  riding  with  one  of 
these  Sod  Busters,  across  a  w^estern  New  York 
county,  he  told  me  the  following  storv  on  Buster 
Muckle.  It  seems  that  the  Farm  Bureau  men 
■  vrere  holding  a  district  conference  and  that 
Muckle  drove  to  the  conference  in  his  flivver  and 
parked  it  on  a  street  where  the  parking  limit  was 
thirty  minutes.  Then  he  went  to  the  conference 
and  proceeded  to  forget  about  his  car  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

When  the  conference  was  over  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon,  he  went  up  the  street  toward  his  car,  and 
wdrile  some  distance  away,  he  saw  a  policeman 
tying  a  tag  on.  Farm  Bureau  men  often  get  into 
difficulties  where  some  rapid  thinking  must  be 
done.  And  this  w-as  no  exception.  Deeply  dis¬ 
turbed  by  visions  of  jail  and  fine,  Buster  Muckle 
halted  before  he  got  near  his  car  and  went  into 
executive  conference  with  himself.  Then 
turned  around  and  went  to  the  police  station  and 
reported  his  car  stolen,  requesting  that  search  be 
made  immediately  for  it !  In  a  few  moments,  a 
cop  came  driving  up  with  the  battered  old  Farm 
Bureau  flivver.  Friend  Muckle  thanked  him  very 
profusely  and  climbed  in  his  car  and  drove  away! 

Quotations  Worth  While 

ivJio  gives  a  child  a  treat 
Makes  joy  bells  ring  in  Heaven^s  street, 

He  who  gives  a  child  a  home, 

Builds  palaces  for  Kingdom  come” 

■ — Masefield. 
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She  Must  Be  A  Good  Mother 

The  One  Great  Quality  That  All  Wives  Must  Have 

By  A.  B.  BORNT 


(5)  m 


The  responsibilities  of  life  develop  queer 
traits  in  some  people,  and  one  must  be 
something  more  than  a  philosopher  to  hateful  habits  out  of  them,  if  they  have  learned 
figure  out  just  what  a  girl  will  turn  them  from  their  mother.  And  he  will  always 

ff;  ^  heart  overflowing  with  happiness  and 


when  she  is  bent  on  having  the  last  word,  evert 
if  you  take  a  club  to  her  she  will  still  kick 
while  unconscious. 

Do  women  know  that  men  seldom  marry 


St  asset  that  any  child  can  possibly  have  is  a  ---  a  ncair  overnowmg  witn  nappmess .and  the  girl  they  are  the  most  crazy  about?  Are 
“good”  mother.  gratitude  for  them  and  the  mother  who  has  they  aware  of  the  fact  that  good  men  look  at  a 

Now  by  good,  I  mean  just  what  Noah  Web-  taught  them  well.  woman  through  the  eyes  of  their  unborn  chil- 

ster  means;  his  definition  is,  “The  opposite  of  If  I  had  to  choose  between  a  woman  who,  dren,  unconsciously  perhaps,  but  still  a  vital 
)ad;  wholesome;  useful;  fit;  vir¬ 


tuous;  valuable;  benevolent;  clev¬ 
er;  adequate;  valid;  able  to  fill  en¬ 
gagements  ;  considerate ;  full  or 
complete ;  and  immaculate.”  Dis¬ 
cover  such  a  mother  and  a  man 
would  be  safe  to  pick  a  wife  al¬ 
most  at  random  from  her  flock. 

I  consider  a  good  m.other  of  more 
importance  to  a  family  and  to  the 
country  at  large  than  a  good 
father.  That  may  sound  somewhat 
paradoxical,  but  give  it  a  thought 
and  bear  me  out.  All  nature  turns 
its  young  over  to  the  female  of  the 
species.  Man  is  no  exception.  The 
first  ten  years  of  a  child’s  life  is 
unquestionably  its  mother’s ;  and 
in  that  time  she  either  “makes  it,  or  breaks  it 
body  and  soul.”  Both  the  present  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  then  are  in  her  keeping  for  the  world 


The  First  Ten  Years 

C  OME  great  educator  has  said:  “Give  me  the  child  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  life,  and  I  care  not  who  has  him  afterwards.”  This  meant  that  if 
the  environment  of  a  child  is  right  during  the  first  years,  he  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  go  right  the  rest  of  his  life.  Of  course,  the  outstanding  factor  m  the 
child’s  environment  is  his  mother,  so  we  endorse  most  heartily  the  senti¬ 
ments  exj^essed  in  the  article  on  this  page  emphasizing  the  influence  of  the 
mother.  It  will  serve  to  start  the  discussion  on  “My  Ideal  Wife”  whi<'h 
we  will  continue  next  week  by  running  the  prize  letters.  We  wish  that  all 
of  y9U  could  have  had  the  fun  that  we  on  the  American  Agriculturist  staff 
nHQ  in  reading  these  letters  that  have  come  in  answer  to  this  contest. 

On  the  whole,  the  outstanding  impression  that  one  gets  from  reading 
these  liters  is  uplifting.  Both  men  and  women  have  certain  ideals  in  mind 
when  they  look  for  a  hfe  partner,  and  one  of  the  fine  things  of  life  is  that 
true  love  mak^  one  endow  the  wife  or  husband  with  high  ideal  qualifica¬ 
tions  whether  he  or  she  has  them  or  not.— The  Editors.  ^ 


factor  in  influencing  their  choice 
of  a  wife?  Thi.s  may  not  be  true 
of  those  childless  dwellers  of  the 
cities,  but  I  am  speaking  of,  and 
for,  farmers’  having  been  born  and 
bred  one. 

I  believe  most  meij  do  not  marry 
a  woman  to  displace  the  hired  man, 
but,  advocating  equal  rights,  if  a 
woman  finds  her  happiness  out-of¬ 
doors,  it  is  fair  to  try  to  make  other 
arrangements  for  a  housekeeper. 
Some  men  marry  for  pure  love  and 
repent  at  leisure;  others  stick 
closer  to  the  working  necessities 
and  realities  of  life  and  win  to  last¬ 
ing  happiness. 


Some  women  look  fancy  and  cook  fancy  J 
some  are  homely  arthe  start  but  their  looks 
and  their  cooking  improve  right  along;  I 


when  offended,  flew  into  a  rage  and  scolded 
and  nagged  and  became  abusive,  or  one  who 
.  .  r  .X,  -  became  silent  with  frozen  dignity  and  with- 

belongs  to  the  sons,  not  to  the  fathers.  drew  her^plf  nnnrf  t 

“  should  choose  the  latter  by  all  melnTforwith  P-fer  the  latter  whether  she  be  -Christian  or 
woman  and  has  a  family  that  any  man  could  s^’^h  a  woman  apologies  and  coaxing  will  win  Bagan.  io  sum  the  whole  matter  up,  it  is 
be  proud  of.  The  only  qualities  he  possesses  back  the  sunny  smile ;  but  no  amount  of  really  the  livable  fualities  of  a  person  that 
— A  ”  Wlieu  lils  pleading  will  induce  a  woman  to  “dry  up”  make  for  the  happy  farpily.  And  I  can  con- 

cieve  of  no  family  being  perman-* 

obedient^ 


are  "livableness”  and  ’’secrecy 
family  becomes  old  enough  to  find 
him  out  they  will  be  too  old  to 
emulate  him.  They  may  pity  or 
despise  him,  but  the  good  habits 
and  character  instilled  into  them 
by  their  mother  will  carry  them 
safely  on. 

This  man  realizes  his  worthless¬ 
ness  and  his  inability  to  change, 
and  in  fits  of  despondency,  I  have 
heard  him  curse  his  mother  for  not 
having  brought  him  up  in  the  way 
that  he  should  go  and  making  a 
man  of  him. 

I,  myself,  have  a  habit  contract¬ 
ed  before  I  was  ten  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  outlive.  I  shall 
take  it  with  me  to  the  grave  and 
perhaps  lose  years  of  my  life  be¬ 
cause  of  it.  I  blame  no  one  for  it; 
but  it  could  have  been  prevented 
Mind,  I  am  not  condoning  any 
man’s  faults  or  his  lack  of  "honor¬ 
ableness,  but  simply  trying  to 
show  that  a  good  mother  may  have 
good  children  in  spite  of  the  father, 
and  a  bad  mother  bad  children  ;  for 
even  a  good  man  can  hardly  coun¬ 
teract  the  influence  of  an  unfit 
mother.  T 

-To  tease ;  to  scold ;  to  quarrel ;  to 
%ht;  to  evade;  to  lie;  to  cheat;  to 
^yhine,  and  to  disobey,  are  quali¬ 
ties  contracted  from,  and  instilled 
into  children,  by  their  mothers; 
J'tst  as  are  the  good  qualities  of 
neatness;  fairness;  cleanliness; 
truthfulness ;  obedience ;  respect 
^ud  a  sw'eet  and  governed  temper; 
together  with  the  vdrtues  of  indus¬ 
try  and  home-making. 

.  A  father  may  take  his  sons  out 
into  the  fields  with  him  when 
ptder,  and  worry  some  manhood 
into  them,  and  put  the  fear  of  God 
^nto  them ;  and  even  win  their  re¬ 
spect  and  cause  them  to  appear 


unto  men;  but  he  can  never 


chasten  those  little,  mean,  sordid,^ 


We  Thought  for  a  Minute  We  Saw  Signs  of  Old-fashioned 

Chivalry  Returning  - 


But  we  must  have  been  mistaken 
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ently  happy  without 
well-taught  children. 


It  Pays 


to  Write  Your 
sentati-re 


Repre 


IF  you  should  go  out  and  talk  with 
some  of  your  neighbor-farmers  as  I 
have  been  doing  you  would  soon  hear 
of  a  great  nirmber  of  things  that  are 
wrong  in  this  world  of  otrrs.  OntfiSf  the 
most  frequent  complaints  is  that  our 
representatives  are  doing  what  they' 
want  to  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 
We  hear  that  manufacturers,  financiers 
and  politicians  are  running  the  people 
whom  we  have  elected.  I  believe  that  to 
be  nearly  right  but  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question.  The  manufacturers  and 
other  people  who  are  getting  what  they 
want  from  the  representatives  know 
that  they  can  get  it  in  only  one  way:  Go 
get  what  you  want  yourself;  no  one  is 
going  to  get  it  for  you.  That  sums  up 
one  of  the  greatest  troubles  with  us 
farmers.  We  expect  too  much  from  the 
other  fellow.  It  is  a  lesson  that  we  have 
yet  to  learn. 

The  farmers  everywhere  have  the 
general  idea  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
write  any  official.  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  basis  for  this  belief.  The  fact 
that  officials  do  read  our  letters  is 
shown  by  Gov.  Smith’s  reply  to  the 
reader  of  American  Agriculturist  who 
sent  his  tax  reduction  on  petition  dir¬ 
ectly  to  the  Governor. 

I  will  compare  an  official  to  a  hired 
man. 

We  advertise  for  a  man  to  w^ork  a 
farm.  From  the  list  of  applicants  we 
select  one  who  seems  to  be  competent 
and  ambitious.  We,  when  we  hire  him, 
believe  that  he  intends  to  fulfill  any 
promise  he  has  made. 

On  the  farm  he  does  well.  He  Is  up 
at  4:30,  has  the  milk  at  the  creamery 
before  our  neighbors,  the  chores  are 
done  and  he  is  ready  for  the  field  be¬ 
fore  the  dew  is  off.  We  are  satisfied  so 
we  don’t  say  much  to  him.  He  thinks 
Continued  au  page  287 
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'The  World's  Best 
by  Every  Test" 


FOODS 


It  is  a  duty  to  provide  good  wholesome  fbodjbr 
one’s  family  and  economy  to  furnish  good  nutri¬ 
tious  food  for  one’s  stock.  It  is  equally  important 
to  feed  one’s  crops  with  the  best  plant  foods,  pre¬ 
pared  in  such  forms  and  condition  as  to  be  readily 
available  to  the  tender  plant  rootlets.  The  best 
plant  foods  are  more  carefully  selected  and  more 
scientifically  prepared  and  compounded  than  foods 
for  man  or  beast. 

QUALITY^^  FERTILIZERS 

comprise  all  the  essential  factors  of  the  best  plant 
foods  that  practical  experience  and  scientific  re¬ 
search  of  over  half  a  century  have  developed. 

To  insure  the  largest  yield  and  best  quality  of 
all  crops  use 

^^AA  QUALITY^^  FERTILIZERS 

Manufactured  by 

The  American.  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  Street,  New  York 

Out  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  will  help  solve  your  farming  problems. 

Send  for  their  Crop  Bulletins,  Address:  92  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FERTILIZER. 
rORE  CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

are  the  best  fertilizer  for  top  dressing,  seeding  down,  grain 
and  corn  growing.  For  tobacco,  fruit  crops  and  truck 
growing  they  have  no  equal.  In  Potash.  Write  for 

prices,  etc.  Agents  wanted. 

JOHN  JOYNT  CO.,  Locknow,  Ont.,  Can. 


New  Money -Malting 
RASPBERRY 

Yields  fair  crop  in  Fall  of  1st  year; 
heavy  crop  2nd  Summer.  A  real 
ned(notpurpie)Raspberry.Firm, 
stands  dipping  well.  Catalog  of 
Small  Fimts.free.  Write  today. 
L,  J.  Famer,  Box  241  Polaski,  N.  T. 


yVhen  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to  mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


More  About  Acid  Phosphate, 
*  ‘  Phosphates  ’  ’  and  Acid 
Soil 

_  T  would  nice  to  know  if  you  could  give  me  any 
information  concerning  the  use  of  acid  phosphate, 
t  have  been  using  high  grade  phosphate  but  have 
been  informed  that  acid  phosphate  will  answer 
the  same  purpose  and  do  the  soil  no  harm.  Now 
as  I  understand  it,  we  use  lime  to  destroy  acid  in 
the  ground  or  otherwise  sweeten  the  soil.  Is  the 
acid  in  the  soil  the  same  as  that  contained  in 
acid  phosphate?  Any  information  concerning  the 
use  of  acid  phosphate  with  lime  will  be  much  ap¬ 
preciated.— J.  E.  B.,  New  York. 

'  J  ^HERE  is  a  great  deal  of  irtisappre- 
hension  about  “acid  phosphate.”  par¬ 
ticularly  on  account  of  the  use  of  the 
word  “acid.”  It  is  quite  natural  that 
farmers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
substance  would  immediately  associate  acid 
phosphate  with  acid  in  the  soil.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  acid  phosphate  docs  not 
create  an  acid  soil  any  more  than  a  reg¬ 
ular  fertilizer.  As  evidence  of  this  it  is 
well  to  read  carefully  Jay  Gelder’s  article 
on  alfalfa  in  this  issue  on  page  274.  Mr. 
Gelder  points  out  that  an  application  of 
acid  phosphate  increased  the  yield  of 
alfalfa  above  the  check  plot  that  received 
no  application.  We  all  know  that  alfalfa 
is  a  lime  loving  plant.  Had  acid  phosphate 
created  an  acid  condition  in  the  soil  it 
surely  would  not  have  l'>«en  responsible  for 
an  increase  in  the  yield. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  as  was  pointed  out 
in  Amfptc.an  Agricui.turist  of  February 
7,  snecific  exneriments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  which  showed  that  in  some  cases 
■the  -  actual  lime  reouirement  was  sliirhtly 
less  after  acid  nho.'nhate  had  been  applied 
over  a  period  of  vears. 

How  It  Gets  Its  Name 
The  wav  acid  phosnhate  gets  its  name 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  raw  phosnhate 
rock  is  treated  with  sulnhiiric  acid  to 
make  tlie  phosphate  in  the  rock  more  sol¬ 
uble  and  more  readilv  available  to  the 
feeding  roots  of  the  nlant.s. 

There  is  no  onestion  about  the  value 
of  phosphate  in  the  life  of  plants.  With¬ 
out  it  send  would  fail  to  -'♦-'a 

plants  wotikl  fail  to  mature  nronorlv.  There 
is  lots  of  nhosnhate  in  the  soil  hut  it  is 
in  such  a  form  that  plants  cannot  get  at 
it.  ’T'tir.-pforp  we  mi’sf-  furnish  thp  phos¬ 
phate  in  some  available  form  that  the 
ittle  roots  mav  take  it  un  wi^^hout  much 

Answering  this  question,  therefore,  acid 
phosnhate  will  not  hurt  the  soil  or  th*' 

CrO^  ILa  pflTA|-  it  1C  ^ 

benefit.  Just  how  much  to  use  denepds 
upon  the  cron  in  auestion.  Tn  his  bul¬ 
letin  on  imnrovintr  old  pastures,  F,  T. 
Montgomery  says  “T  ime  and  acid  nhos¬ 
nhate  must  he  anniied  to  nrohahiv  three- 
■’ntir+hs  of  the  nld  nasture  land.s  before  a 
good  permanent  rrrass  sod  can  he  ex 
nected.  T.vman  Carrier  has  shoivn  that 
in  his  Vire-inia  exneriments  that  an  annli- 
cation  of  7oo  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 

phate  Increased  the  yield  of  five  c'lttlnn's 
of  alfalfa  a  total  of  ?'?oJ?  rounds  P'^r 
acre.  L.  A.  DaT+on  of  New  York  points 
out  that  tests  show  that  acid  nhosnhate 
is  the  must  cc'^nornkal  source  nhosuhor- 
ous  for  New  York  farmers.  “The  amount 
will  van%”  he  savs.  “hut  in  sreneral  from 
aoo  to  coo  nounds  to  the  aere  is  suffirknt.” 
Use  of  “Phosphate  as  a  Word  Sometimes 
Confusin.c. 

Jse  of  “Phosnh3+«”  is  a  Word  Some¬ 
times  Confusing 

J.  E.  B.  has  confused  two  names  in  his 
miestlon.  namely  add  nho.snhate  and  hio^h 
grade  phosnhate.  Undonhtedlv  hv  hlerh 
grade  phosnhate  he  means  a  high  c'rade 
■’ertilizer.  There  two  cannot  he  compared 
unless  the  specific  crop  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  A  high  grade  fertilizer  con¬ 
tains  three  very  essential  plant  foods ; 
nitrogen,  phosphorous  and  potassium  or 
■botash.  Acid  phosphate  only  contains 
phosphorous.  In  some  sections  a  complete 
■'ertilizer  containing  nitrogen,  nhosnhorous 
and  potash  is  imnroperly  called  phosphate, 
which  is  responsible  for  this  readers  con¬ 
fusion,  no  doubt. 

Some  crops  need  a  comnlete  fertilizer 
that  carries  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  i>ot- 

(Continued  on  page  292) 
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Orllling  £®i* 
Money 

Most  farm  profits  are  ma¬ 
chine-made.  The  first-class 
grain  drill  is  a  consistent  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  farmer’s  in¬ 
come  as  measured  in  time  and 
seed  saved,  and  in  the  in¬ 
creased  size  and  improved 
quality  of  his  crop. 

John  Deere-Van  Brnnt 

Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill 

insures  uniform^  planting  of  seed 
and  even  distribution  of  fertilizer 
— without  bunching,  without  skips 
and  without  firing. 

The  Van  Brunt  Adjustable  Gate 
Force-Feeds  compel  a  steady  flow 
of  seed,  the  same  amount  from 
every  feed.  Every  seed  is  pro¬ 
tected  until  it  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow;  every  seed  is  prop¬ 
erly  covered  by  chain  coverers. 
Even  growth — no  bare  spots — 
more  bushels  per  acre. 


Write  today  for  literature.  Address 
John  Deere,  IVtoline,  111.,  and  ask  lor 
Booklet  HF-63 


HARDY 
Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 

Get  yonr  Bkisilage  Seed  Corn 
from  reliable  growers  In  the 
famous  West  Branch  Valley 
of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every  field  producing  this 
Corn  was  thoroughly  inspected  by  disinterested  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  Cornell 
University.  We  have  only  a  limited  supply  of  good 
seed  this  year.  All  thoroughly  air- dried,  graded  and 
shipped  ill  new  bags. 

Write  us  for  samples,  prices  and  complete  description. 
Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Inc. 

Box  A  Williamsport,  Pa. 


SEED  CORN 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage  Corn  will  produce  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  silage,  also  plenty  of  good,  well- 
filled  ears.  W e  catalog  and  carry  in  stock  22  vari¬ 
eties  of  corn,  such  'as  Luce’s  Favorite, .Virginia- 
grown  Eureka,  Sweepstakes.  Learning,  Pride 
of  the  North,  Longfellow’s  Flint,  etc.  Sound  seed, 
high  germination.  IVrzte  for  Samples  and  Cataloz. 

■  B.  r.  METCALF  SON.  Inc. 

206  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Yield  Coed  Crops 

Hart’s  seeds  are  good  seeds;  sold  at  fair 
prices;  you  will  get  beet  value  for  your 
money.  A  trial  order  will  make  you  a 
pleas^  customer. 

OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

describes  the  best  varieties  for  home , 
^and  market  gardens,  and  howtogrow^ 
,them.  Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  D. 

!)^has.CHaiiSsed< 

WETHERSFIELD 
CONN.^ 


\Y/C  G'DGkW  Trees,  Fruit,  Shade  OrnameaUL 
W  I— <  W  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Bose*, 

Shrubbery,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry 
Currant,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  etc.  Honest  goods.  Catalogu* 
free.  A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  L 
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How  We  Use  Our  Bank 


pew  of  Us  Realize  How  Many  Ways  It  Can  Help 

tN  the  business  of  By  David  Stone  Kelsey  at  least  once  a  year, 
1  farming,  when  it  would  be  worth 

comes  to  any  question  of  finance,  either  out-  face  value  in  a  few  minutes  in  case  of 
go  or  income,  we  farmers  sometimes  find  loss  by  fire,  and  must  be  kept  outside 
ourselves  literally  “not  in  it”  with  those  the  building  therefore,  for  which  pur- 
with  whom  we  must  deal.  At  the  same  pose  all  banks  now  have  safety  vault 
time,  what  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  warm  friend  boxes  for  a  trifling  annual  rent, 
nf  the  farmer,  long  ago  said,  is  dead-sure  Suppose  you  are  thus  paying  $5  rent 

per  year.  How  much  “advice”  could 

“Agriculture”,  said  he,  "is  pursued  pri-  S'*  t™”  ‘“f”  a'’' 

marily  for  the  gain-  O"  ‘he  other  hand,  your 

ing  of  a  livelihood, 


banker  stands  ready  to  give  you  infor¬ 
mation  or  other  service,  for  no  charge 
whatever.  You  are  entering  into  some 
form  of  agreement,  or  limited  partner- 

joint 

ownership  of  some  valuable  breeding 
animal  or  new  machine.  Or  you  are 


not  for  the  extension 
of  knowledge.  It  is 

a  business,  not  a  ,  .  .  ,  ,  . 

thoucrh  at  with  another  farmer — the 


on  himself ;  for  the 
D.  S.  KELSEY  person  who  is  not  a 
good  business  man  cannot  be  a  good  farm¬ 
er. 

We  have  found  that,  more  than  an  at¬ 
torney,  or  any  other  business  associate,  our 


science, 

every  point  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  science  aids  .  .  ,  .  , 

the  business.  On  the  transferring  your  share  m  some  such 

science  side  the  ex-  personal  property-buying  or  selling  it, 
, .  .  and  wish  to  make  sure  it  is  legal, 
^nmenter  ,s  able  to 

help  the  farmer.  On  j, 

e  usiness  si  e  e  ^  you,  and  warmly  appreciate  your 
farmer  must  rely  up- 


An  Aid  in  Marketing 
If  one  is  marketing  stuff  at 


a  dis¬ 
tance,  the  bank  is  the  easiest  and  safest 
medium  through  which  to  either  pay 
or  collect.  This  will  be  read  with  sur- 
banker  will  always  freely  give  the  benefit  pj-ise  by  thousands,  for  the  average 
of  his  wider,  fuller  experience  in  any  of  farmer  is  not  used  to  so  dealing,  but 
our  financial  matters.  Our  success,  our  him  learn  business  methods  from 
prosperity,  is  his,  and  his  wisdom  is  ours—  business  men,  and  his  own  business  wdll 
for  the  asking  and  always  without  charge,  immediately  benefit.  And  finally  if 
He  only  asks  that  we  be  entirely  unre-  there  is  no  bank  in  your  town  or  mar- 
served  and  frank.  He  must  know  all  about  ket-place,  that  may  be  your  fault.  That 
our  business  affairs,  to  give  sound  advice,  pi^ce  lacks  the  first  requisite  of  trad- 
and  I  for  one  always  answer  his  every  a^d  business  success.  togefh  - 

question^  fully  and  frankly.  gentlemen.  Pool  your  savings  and 

Especially  if  we  discount  a  note,  I  let  start  one — for  the  good  of  your  com- 
him  feel  assured  that  we  know  exactly  munity,  if  for  no  other  reason.  And  by 
where  and  when  the  money  to  meet  that  the  same  rule,  if  you  have  a  bank — 
note  is  coming  from — whether  it  be  in  probably  merely  struggling  along,  pat- 
two  or  four  months,  or  more  likely,  in  ronize  it.  Deposit  your  cash  there  and 
twice  four  months.  You  will  not  secure  pay  by  check,  always,  and  keep  your 
a  loan  for  more  than  four  months,  usu-  papers  in  its  vaults.  Many  mickles 
ally,  but  if  the  procedure  glimpsed  above  make  a  muckle,  and  community  uses  for 
has  been  followed,  there  should  be  no  idle  funds  will  promptly  react  to  your 
trouble  in  “renewing”  a  four  months’  own  advantage  and  further  prosperity, 
note  in  full,  once,  or  even  twice.  It  is  It  is  more  than  likely  that  some  of 
easy  to  show  a  banker  that  a  farmer’s  the  terms  here  used  have  sounded 
capital  cannot  be  turned  over  in  much  strange.  Plenty  of  otherwise  good 
less  than  one  year.  The  average  is  farmer-business  men  do  not  know  the 
nearer  eighteen  months.  significance  of  such  terms  as  sight- 

In  all  this,  the  essential  thing  is  to  draft,  bill-of-lading,  bonded  receipt,  ac- 
let  your  banker  see  that  you  yourself  ceptances,  etc.,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
understand  your  own  business  thoroughly,  mend  that  all  such  take  measures  to 
and  that  you  have  confidence  in  it  learn  of  these  things  by  the  early  use 
.Thus  armed,  in  going  to  your  bank,  you  of  some  good  special  manual  on  busi- 
can  talk  intelligently.  ness.  Much  foolishness  might  be  avoid- 

n  CJ  HIT  n/r  1-  ed  if  we  “independent  farmers”  would 

Your  Confidence  Means  Much  ^  ,  i-  i  i 

take  our  bank  and  banker  more  into 

Quicker  than  we,  he  understands  the  confidence. 

difference  between  borrowing  for  past 

debts,  for  present  improvements  and  for 

future  profit  In  the  latter  class  are  Matters  of  rural  law,  the  execution  of 

such  items  as  seeds,  plants,  fertilizers,  conveyances,  leases,  crop-rights,  water 

investments  in  new  breeding  animals  rights  and  trespass  rights;  the  fence 

and  even  nursery  stock.  In  the  sec-  laws,  drainage  laws,  highway  laws,  rights 

ond  come  machinery,  new  buildings  and  of  side-paths,  shade  trees  and  roadside 

repairs  on  old  ones.  All  these  last  poles,  roadside  fences,  bounds  and 

named  are  legitimate  subjects  for  tern-  frontage  rights;  warranties  upon  the 

Porary  horrozving,  but  look  out  for  the  sale  of  horses  or  other  animals,  the  mat- 

dead  items  first  mentioned,  the  “past  ter  of  liens,  rents,  and  chattel-mort- 

debts.”  Take  care  of  them  without  gages;  donations,  gifts  and  wills;  em^ 

borrowing  if  you  possibly  can.  This  ployer’s  liability,  due-bills,  power  of  at- 

ehat  aims  to  make  such  a  condition  un-  torney,  what  constitutes  usury,  rights 

necessary,'  and  should  do  so,  except  un-  of  pensioners  and  tax-exemptions — a 

der  stress  of  something  unforeseen,  thousand  such  terms  and  questions  are 

Another  use  of  the  bank  is  as  a  safe  any  moment  liable  to  confront  the  live 

place  for  valuables.  In  these  days  of  farmer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 

County  banks  everywhere,  and  excellent  a  matter  of  many  good  dollars — whether 

I'oads,  there  is  no  excuse  for  hoarding  he  understands  or  does  not  feel  strong 

^oney  or  exposing  other  easily  portable  upon  that  particular  subject.  With  us, 

Valuables  not  in  present  use.  All  nego-  in  every  such  case,  the  bank  and  banker 

liable  papers  are  particularly  exposed  to  are  our  first  resort.  Only  upon  their 

lisft,  and  of  course  a  total  loss  in  case  advice  should  we,  as  a  rule,  take  any 

fire.  Liberty  Loan  or  otlier  bonds  minor  matter  to  an  attorney,  and  not 

stocks,  promissory  notes,  mortgage  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  decade,  to 

ceds  and  notes  accompanying,  and  any  actual  legal  action.  If  we  arc  in  the 

®iid  all  forms  of  contracts,  including  wrong,  we  settle;  if  in  the  right — we 

insurance  papers,  and  an  entire  forget  itl  I  have  found  one  could  make 

1  emized  inventory  of  the  contents  of  $50  with  the  time  and  energy  that 

®sch  building — these,  corrected  to  date  would  be. spent  in  “collecting”  $5. 


First  Resort  for  Advice 


Red-lead  helps  man  win 
the  greatest  war  of  all  time 


This  war  is  between  man  and 
Nature.  What  man  builds, 
the  forces  of  Nature  try  to  de¬ 
stroy.  Nature  is  everlastingly 
striving  to  return  all  materials  to 
their  original  and  most  stable 
form. 

Man  uses  in  his  structures, 
among  other  materials,  the  strong¬ 
est  metal  he  has — steel.  Opposed 
to  it  is  one  of  Nature’s  strongest 
elements  —  moisture  -  laden  air. 
The  air  attacks  this  metal  which 
man  has  won  from  Nature  and 
tries,  by  what  is  known  as  rust¬ 
ing,  to  draw  it  back  to  its  original 
state.  If  the  metal  is  left  to  face 
the  attack  alone,  it  soon  weakens. 
It  crumbles — is  destroyed. 

This  battle  with  rust  goes  on 
about  your  own  farm  every  min¬ 
ute  of  the  day.  You  have  steel  in 
metal  equipment,  machinery, 
plows,  metal  gutters,  various  farm 
implements. 

With  red-lead,  made  from  the 
metal,  lead,  you  can  make  a  cov¬ 
ering  for  your  steel  through  which 
air  and  moisture  cannot  pene¬ 
trate.  With  red-lead  your  steel 
and  thus  your  farm  equipment 
give  much  longer  service.  When 
you  give  your  metal  this  com¬ 
plete  protection,  you  do  only 
what  engineers,  building  contrac¬ 
tors,  railroads,  steamship  com¬ 
panies  and  the  U.  S.  Navy  do  for 
all  the  steel  they  use. 

Follow  their  example 
further  and  use  Dutch 
Boy  red-lead. 

Dutch  Boy  red-lead  is 
pure  and  is  highly  oxi¬ 
dized.  It  has  stood  all 
tests  for  durability.  It 
makes  a  hard,  tenacious 
film  that  Is  still  elastic 


enough  to  expand  and  contract 
under  heat  and  cold  without 
cracking.  Because  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine,  it  brushes  out  evenly 
and  has  unusual  covering  power. 
It  gives  full  and  economical  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  metal  surface  it 
covers. 

Dutch  Boy  red -lead,  ready 
for  mixing  with  pure  linseed  oil, 
comes  in  the  natural  red-lead 
color.  It  can  be  shaded  to  bro^s, 
greens,  black,  and  other  dark  col¬ 
ors  as  desired. 

Free  paint  booklet 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a 
booklet,  *‘The  Handy  Book  on 
Painting,”  a  storehouse  of  gen¬ 
eral  paint  facts  and  formulas.  A 
section  is  devoted  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  metal  surfaces.  It  tells 
how  to  prepare  the  surface  for 
painting,  how  to  mix  and  apply 
the  paint.  We  shall  also  be  glad 
to  give  you  any  specific  Informa¬ 
tion  on  any  particular  painting 
prbblem  you  may  have. 

Other  Dutch  Boy  Products 

In  the  famous  Dutch  Boy  series  of 
products,  besides  red-lead,  there 
are  white-lead,  flatting  oil,  solder, 
linseed  oil  and  babbitt  metals. 

National  Lead  Company,  In 
addition,  makes  lead  products  for 
practically  every  purpose  to  which 
lead  can  be  put  in  art,  in¬ 
dustry  and  daily  life.  If 
you  desire  specific  Infor¬ 
mation  about  any  uses  of 
lead  or  have  any  special 
paint  problem,  write  to 
our  nearest  branch. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


New  York,  111  Broadway;  Boston,  131  State  Street;.  Buffalo,  116  Oak  Street;  Chicago, 
900  West  18th  Street;  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Avenue;  Cleveland,  820  West  Superior 
Avenue;  St.  Louis,  722  Chestnut  Street;  San  Francisco,  485  California  Street;  Pittsburgh, 
Nationri  Lead  &  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  316  Fourth  Avenue;  Philadelphia,  John  T.  Lewis  & 
Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  Street. 
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10  Bags  of  MuIt%le»Stre8igtli 


equal 

20  Bags  of  SiANBARD  FettsHzer 


It’s  the  plant  food  in  fertilizer  that  makes  crops  grow. 
Buy  on  the  basis  of  plant  food. 

International  Multiple-Sfrenpth  Fertilizers  are  very  high 
in  plant  food  content.  An  8-16-8  Multiple-Strength 
contaiits  twice  as  much  plant  food  as  a  4-8-4. 

You  save  labor  in  hauling  and  handling  when  you  use 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers.  10  bags  contain  as  much 
plant  food  as  20  of  the  standard  fertilizer. 

“Twice  the  value  in  plant  food  —  hut 
not  twice  the  price!”  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  us  for  prices. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  Us  about 


International 


Dealers 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL  MUL¬ 
TIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTIL¬ 
IZERS.  IT  PAYS. 

Write  us  to-day 


Poultry  Raisers 

Feed  FOS-FOR  US.  The 
Thoiphate  -  Lime  Grit, 
Write  for  Boolilet. 


BSSHH 


mkmaiioml  lAj^ricuIiural  Corporation 


Dept,  A,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 

BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON,  ME.  CINCINNATI 

I  want  to  save  money.  Please  send  me  information  about 
INTERNATIONAL  MULTIPLE-STRENGTH  FERTILIZERS. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _  _ _ _ _ _ 

Town _ _ _ _ _ State _ 


NO  farmer  would  buy  ten  sacks  of  feed  and  pay  for 
eleven.  But  some  buy  ground  limestone  containing 
200  lbs.  or  more  of  dirt  in  each  ton, when  they  could  buy 

Michigan  Limestone 

GUARANTEED  99%  PURE  CARBONATE  OF  LIME 

“MICHIGAN”  is  the  only  Agricultural  Limestone  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried  before  pulverizing.  It’s  the  only  one  you  can 
buy  without  part  of  your  money  paying  for  dirt. 

..<|CAI-CITE  BRAND  _ 

- 


OVER  99%  PURE  ^ 

Write  for  price  and  for  the  name  ofyoar-tnearest  dealer 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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How  I  Start  Alfalfa 

It  Can  Be  Bone,  But  How  Many  Will? 


E  had  been  dis-  By  JAY 

cussing  grass 
seed  in  general  and  the  high  price  of 
red  clover  in  particular. 

“I  am  going  to  sow  alfalfa  next  sum¬ 
mer,”  said  a  farmer  who  lives  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.  “What 
variety  of  seed  would  you  recommend?” 

“That’s  fine”  says  I,  and  mighty  sensi¬ 
ble.  Regarding  seed,  the  Ontario  Varl- 
gated  SC' ms  to  be  giving  good  results 
in  this  section  but  I  would  prefer  at 
least  half  Grimm.  Grimm  alfalfa  stands 
grief.  If  fifteen  pounds  per  acre  are 
used  and  the  common  mostly  dies,  by 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  winter, 
the  Gr^rnm  will  have  stooled  enough  by 
that  time  to  leave  a  good  stand. 

“Do  you  need  lime?”  I  asked.  "Oh! 
Yes  we  need  lime.  I  buy  the  best  I 
can  get.  It  cost  me  $17  per  ton,”  he  re¬ 
plied. 

“Does  your  Farm  Bureau  Afanager 
recommend  using  $17  lime?” 

“Don’t  know,  i^on’t  want  anything  to 
do  with  the  Farm  Bureau.” 

“But  I  believe  your  Farm  Bureau 


This  is  an  exhibit  that  was  made  by 
the  Essex  County  Farm  Bureau.  It 
shows  comparative  yields  of  alfalfa  under 
various  treatments.  On  the  left  the  first 
bundle  shows  the  effect  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  acid  phosphate  and  lime.  The 
second  bundle  from  the  left  represents 
an  application  of  2  tons  of  lime  per  acre. 
The  third  bundle  from  the  left  shows  an 
application  of  acid  phosphate  alone,  800 
pounds  per  acre.  On  the  extreme  right, 
the  small  bundle  shows  where  no  fertiliz¬ 
ing  was  practiced. 


manager  would  recommend  a  high  grade 
finely  pulverized  lime  at  about  a  third 
of  the  price  you  are  paying  delivered, 
which  would  mean  a  big  saving  to  you.” 

Well,  I  don  t  know.  But  they  tell 
me  this  $17  lime  is  the  best  and  I  am 
going  to  use  it.” 

Just  who  advised  $17  lime  was  not 
clear,  but  it  w'as  clear  that  my  farmer 
friend,  like  many  of  the  rest  of  us, 
would  rather  be  stubborn  than  prosper¬ 
ous.  The  writer  has  successfully  and 
quite  extensively  grown  alfalfa  in  Steu¬ 
ben,  Warren,  Washington,  Saratoga  and 
Essex  Counties  during  the  past  20  years. 

Two  methods  have  been  used.  One 
was  to  select  good  corn  or  clover  ground 
to  plow  in  fall  or  early  spring,  harrow 
once  a  week  or  oftener  if  necessary,  to 
keep  weeds  or  quack  from  showing  the 
east  bit  green.  In  dry  time  we  harrowed 
as  soon  after  a  rain  as  the  ground  would 


GELDER  permit.  We  find 

best  to  apply  two 
tons  ground  lime  rock  per  acre  as  soon 
as  convenient,  preferably  not  later  than 
May,  also  800  to  1000  pounds  16%  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  preferably  about  10 
days  before  seeding.  It  will  pay  to  treat 
seed  with  alfalfa  culture.  This  culture 
material  may  be  secured  through  local 
Farm  Bureau  or  order  direct  from  State 
agricultural  college.  We  sow  anywhere 
from  July  1st,  to  ISth,  preferably  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  after 
a  heavy  shower,  using  10  to  IS  pounds 
seed  cr  acre,  the  later  if  sown  broad¬ 
cast  or  Math  Mdieelbarrow  seeder.  It  is 
a  good  idea  to  som'  one-half  the  seed  one 
■wav  of  the  field  and  cross  M'ith  the  other 
half. 

No  matter  how  big  the  growth  do  not 
cut  until  the  folIoMung  summer. 

The  other  method  consists  in  select¬ 
ing  good  strong  ground  free  from  quack, 
mustard  or  kale.  Sod  ground  that  has 
been  well  manured,  plowed  and  planted 
to  corn  or  potatoes  in  1924,  if  well 
drained,  should  be  O.  K.  Apply  lime 
and  acid  phosphate  as  in  method  pre¬ 
viously  described.  Sow  as  early  in 
spring  as  ground  can  he  M'orked.  Early 
seeding  is  very  important.  Weed  seeds 
are  dormant  and  the  alfalfa  stands  at 
least  an  equal  show. 

By  this  method  a  good  cutting  of  one 
ton  or  more  er  acre  can  be  had  usually 
in  July,  -which  will  about  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  seeding.  We  have  found  a  top 
dressing  of  coarse  manure  during  early 
M’inter  pays  big. 

Dr.  Clarke  of  Essex,  N.  Y.,  used  500 
pounds  acid  phosphate  as  a  top  dress¬ 
ing  on  alfalfa  sod.  A  ten  acre  field  on 
the  Clark  farm  so  treated  produced  ap¬ 
proximately  five  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre 
seven  years  after  seeding. 

F.  L.  Porter  of  Crown  Point,  N.  Y., 
grows  over  300  tons  alfalfa  per  year.  He 
reports  good  results  from  using  500 
pounds  acid  phosphate  per  acre  as  top 
dressing  for  alfalfa  meadows. 

Based  on  actual  experience  the  Mriter 
believes  alfalfa  can  he  successfully 
grown  on  some  parts  of  90%  of  New 
York  State  farms.  Properly  cut  and 
cured  it  has  a  feeding  value  for  most 
stock  about  equal  to  bran,  or  two  or 
three  times  greater  per  ton  than  tim¬ 
othy.  About  40%  of  the  alfalfa  grou’th 
is  under  ground.  The  great  root  system 
and  ability  of  the  plant  to  take  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  enriclips  the  soil  as  does 
no  other  crop. 

Good  alfalfa  forage  and  rich  ensilage 
is  practically  a  balanced  ration  for  milch 
cows  or  growing  stock  and  -wall  reduce 
the  high  priced  grain  ration  enormously. 
Of  course  we  are  all  going  to  try  a  small 
piece  of  alfalfa,  or  top  dressing  the  piece 
we  now  have,  but  we  M’onder  how  many 
will.  Regrets  pay  no  dividends. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5 
lbs.  51.50;  10  lbs.,  ?2.50.  Smoking  5  lbs., 
$1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.00.  Pay  when  received, 
pipe  recipe  free.  Farmers  Tobacco  Union, 
D1,  Paducah,  Ky. 


Sweet  Clover  Seed 

Direct  from  Grower,  fancy,  jearifled,  Mennlal,  wfcite 
blossom,  sweet  clover  seed.  Write  for  sample  and  price. 

E.  1.  GERMAN,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa  on  the  farm  of  F,  L.  Porter,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.  This  field 
summer  fallowed  and  sown  July  1922.  The  photo  shows  the  first  cutting  which 
was  made  on  June  10,  1923.  The  method  of  sovring  is  that  first  described  by 
Mr.  Gelder  on  this  page. 
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Long  Island  Cauliflower  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  Reports 
Successful  Year 

The  Long  Island  Cauliflower  Growers 
Association,  which  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Riverhead,  L.  L,  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  on  February  28  at  which 
time  the  annual  reports  were  read,  show¬ 
ing  a  very  successful  year’s  business.  The 
association  did  a  total  business  of  over 
$300,000  in  1924  and  paid  a  20%  dividend 
to  the  stock  holders.  The  association  lias 
a  surplus  of  over  $2,300  on  hand  and  has 
net  assets  of  over  $62,000  with  all  debts 
paid.  This  business  was  done  on  a  captail 
of  less  tlian  $6,000  and  at  a  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  slightly  under  $9,ooa  Up  to  this 
year,  the  largest  dividend  ■  previously  paid 
amounted  to  10%.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  there  are  very  few  farmer  co¬ 
operation  associations  that  can  point  to 
such  a  remarkable  achievement. 

Big  Turnover  in  1924 

During  1924  the  association  sold  approx¬ 
imately  134,000  packages  of  cauliflower 
at  auction,  over  108,000  of  which  were 
sent  to  New  York  City.  Cauliflower  was 
also  marketed  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland  and  other  large  cities.  The 
association  maintains  an  auction  at  River- 
head  and  through  this  their  crop  is  mer¬ 
chandized  as  the  market  needs  it  and 
dumping  and  surplus  is  avoided.  Of" 
course,  last  fall  early  freezing  weather 
cut  the  shipping  season  short  by  at  least 
two  w'ceks  so  that  their  business  was  even 
less  than  it  would  have  been  had  favor¬ 
able  weather  prevailed. 

In  addition  to  selling  cabbage,  the  as¬ 
sociation  does  a  large  business  in  selling 
cauliflower  seed.  Last  year  approximately 
9,000  ounces  of  seed  were  sold. 

Organized  Almost  Quarter  Century  Ago 

The  association  was  organized  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  At  that  time 
it  was  felt  that  by  doing  business  co¬ 
operatively  they  could  save  on  freight 
rates  by  making  bulk  shipm^ts.  The 
auction  was  developed  which  so  operates 
that  the  crop  is  moving  into  New  York 
and  other  markets  as  the  demand  justifies. 
Seldom  if  ever  do  we  hear  of  a  glut  of 
Long  Island  cauliflower.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  association  is  due  to  the 
clever  management  of  the  association’s 
business  by  D.  C.  Corwin  of  Riverhead, 
who  is  general  manager.  Charles  H. 
Aldridge  has  been  president  ever  since 
the  organization  of  the  cooperative.  This 
year,  however,  he  resigned  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  no  longer  a  resident  of 
Suffolk  County. 

Directors  Elected 

At  the  election  of  the  stockholders  the 
following  directors  were  elected :  E.  E. 
Bolsseau,  Southold ;  George  Smith,  Pe- 
conic:  Edmund  R.  Lupton,  Cutchogue; 
Charles  J.  McNulty,  Laurel;  Herbert  .R. 
Conkling,  Mattituck;  Frank  W.  Luce, 
Jamesport;  John  R.  Reeve,  Aquebogue; 
Henry  A.  Talmage,  Riverhead;  J.  Septer 
Edwards,  Calverton,  and  John  Raynor, 
Hanorville. 

Frank  R.  Luce  of  Jamesport  Is  treasurer 
fif  the  association.  In  his  report  he  stated 
that  total  receipts  for  1924  amounted  to 
$328,584.98. 

It^  is  something  like  50  years  ago  that 
Cauliflower  growing  first  became  a  distinct 
industry  on  the  East  End  of  Long  Island. 
It  is  said  that  John  W.  Duryee  of  Matti¬ 
tuck  was  the  first  farmer  to  grow  cauli¬ 
flower  in  a  commercial  way.  Gradually 
ne  got  other  farmers  Interested  in  it  and 
from  then  on  it  has  been  grown  extensively. 
Hot  all  of  the  catiliflower  on  the  Elast 
.  ^.  Island  is  handled  by  the  asso¬ 

ciation.  However  the  bulk  of  it  is  so 
inerchandized. 

There  was  a  time,  it  is  said,  when  the 
township  of  Southold  and  Riverhead  grew 
^ore  cauliflower  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
Hnited  States  put  together.  However, 
other  sections  have  taken  up  the  project 
snd  now  there  are  many  sections  pro¬ 
ducing  it  In  a  commercial  way. 
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“GOOD  EQUIPMENT  MAKES  A  GOOD  FARMER  BETTER” 


Pffit  Rlslmess  Ea®k  ifi  the  Soil! 


ALL  men  who  have  made  good  money  at 
farming  have  been  very  careful  to  keep 
their  soil  fertile  and  rich.  There  are  poor  years 
and  good  years  in  farming  but  the  man  who 
puts  manure  on  his  fields  in  the  right  way  will 
reap  real  profits. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  machines  on  the  farm. 

It  increases  yields,  pays  for  itself  in  a  hurry  and 
goes  on  building  bank  accounts. 

It  spreads  smoothly  and  evenly,  putting  on  just 
as  light  or  as  heavy  a  coat  as  you  want.  The 
pitchfork  method  of  spreading  cannot  equal  the 
yields  that  follow  the  McCormick-Deering.  That 
has  been  proved  many  times.  Besides  hand 
spreading  is  hard  work;  the  McCormick-Deering 
saves  many  hours  of  time  and  much  hard  labor. 
Its  good  strong  beaters  tear  the  manure  rapidly 
and  spread  it  well  beyond  the  wheels. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  (Incorporated)  Chicago,  III. 

93  Branch  Houses  in  the  U.  S.;  the  following  in  American.  Agriculturist  territory — 

Albany,  Auburn,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Harrisburg,  Ogdensburg, 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


% 


Note  These 
McCormick-  Peering 

Features  : 

L  Auto  Steer. 

2.  Front  Wheels  Track 

with  Rear. 

3.  Two  All-Steel  Beaters. 

4.  Wide-Spread  SpiraL 

5.  Narrow  Tread. 

6.  Self-Aligning  Bearings. 

7.  Steel  Main  Frame. 

8.  Six  Feed  Speeds. 

9.  Positive  Apron  Drive. 

Built  in  (wo  sizes  to  Si 
small  or  large  farms. 
See  the  spreader  and  its 
practical  features  at  tho 
store  of  your  McCor- 
mick-Deering  dealer. 


Additional  Long  Island  Farm 
News 

D.  T.  Hej^drickson 

TREASURER  John  L.  Havens  of  the 
Suffolk  cotmty  agricultural  fair  as¬ 
sociation  reports  that  the  1924  exhibition 
showed  total  receipts  of  $39,534.26,  with 
expenses  including  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  of  $36,494.38,  leaving  a  balance  at 
the  end  of  the  year  of  $3,039.88.  The  fair 
is  held  under  the  management  of  the  Suf¬ 
folk  county  agricultural  society,  of  which 
Henry  S.  Bush  is  president  The  other 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  Vice- 
president,  Nathan  H.  Dayton;  secretary, 
Harry  Lee;  treasurer,  John  L.  Havens; 
board  of  managers,  Messrs.  Havens  and 
Lee  and  Edward  H.  AIberts<»i.  The  dates 
for  the  next  county  fair  are  September 
22,  23,  34,  2$  and  26,  which  is  the  week 
preceeding  the  Mlneola  Fair  held  in  Nas¬ 
sau  County. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

R,  C  Parker  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  making 
frequent  trips  among  the  farmers  of  the 
Island  recently  planning  a  campaign  which 
will  point  out  the  advantages  of  obtaining 


loans  from  this  bank.  However,  borrow¬ 
ing  money  in  this  manner  does  not  seem 
to  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  conserva¬ 
tive  farmers,  who  have  enjoyed  local  bank¬ 
ing  accommodations  for  many  years.  The 
Long  Island  branch  of  the  association  has 
loaned  but  $33,000.  This  branch  has  chosen 
the  following  officials:  President,  Charles 
E.  Hedges;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Annia  E 
Thurm;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Charles 
G.  Smith.  The  above,  with  Charles  T. 
Shaw,  compose  the  loan  committee. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Long  Island  potatoes  are  now  selling 
for  90  cents  a  bushel,  F.O.B.,  an  increase 
of  ten  cents  per  bushel  within  the  past 
fortnight.  There  arc  still  large  quantities 
of  potatoes  in.  storage,  the  growers  ex¬ 
pecting  a  price  of  $i  before  spring. 

*  ^  s 

A  crop  that  is  being  grown  extensively 
on  the  island  is  that  of  cucumbers  for 
pickles.  The  chief  growers  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Speonk  discussed  such  matters  as 
grading,  varieties,  and  transportation 
This  season,  the  cukes  will  be  graded 
into  three  sizes :  large  green  cuc'in-'*^‘*r<! 
pickles  frean  three  to  five  inches  long, 
and  culls  or  nobs.  The  contract  price  is 


$5.50  per  thousand  for  the  first  two  classes 
and  40  cents  per  bushel  for  nobs.  As  to 
varieties,  most  of  the  growers  seem  to 
favor  Improved  White  Spine  instead  of 
Boston  or  Chicago  pickling.  Transporta¬ 
tion  will  be  by  motor  truck.  Tomato 
growers  are  also  entering  into  contracts 
with  the  pickling  houses  to  furnish  them 
with  green  tomatoes  at  50  cents  a  bushel, 
F.O.B.,  basket  also  furnished  by  pur¬ 
chaser. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


There  are  8,400  dairy  cattle  in  Suffolk 
county  and  only  a  comparatively  few  of 
these  have  evzr  been  tested  for  tuber¬ 
culosis.  There  is  new  a  movement  on  foot 
to  have  the  cattle  tested.  D.  W.  Kelsey, 
manager  of  the  county  farm  bureau,  heads 
a  committee  that  will  try  to  obtain  signa¬ 
tures  of  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  owneri 
of  cows  to  have  them  tested. 


K  Your  Dealer  does  not*  handle 


ei?  acf> 


Power  Without  Interruption 

Popular 


uses 

include— 

gas  engine 
ignition 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor  boat 
ignition 
heat  regulators 
tractor  ignition 
starting  Fords 
ringing  burglar 
alarms 

protecting  bank 
vaults 

electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman 
porters 
firing  blasts 
lighting  tents  and 
outbuildings 
running  toys 
radio  “A” 


Eveready  Column 
bia  Hot  Shot  Bat¬ 
teries  contain  4, 
5  or  6  cells  it-,  i 
neat,  water-proof 
steel  case. 


yOUR  GAS  ENGINE  will  putt-putt-putt  away, 
with  never  a  skip  or  miss,  if  you  hitch  it  to  a 
high-power  Eveready  Columbia  Hot  Shot.  Ex¬ 
plosions  are  quicker  and  more  vigorous  when 
started  by  these  batteries.  Fly-wheels  sing  with 
a  constant  speed,  and  the  job  gets  done  in  jig¬ 
time. 

FOR  YOUR  DRY  CELL  RADIO  TUBES, 
use  the  powerful,  long-lasting  Eveready  Colum¬ 
bia  Ignitor.  This  is  the  battery  that’s  as  good 
for  long  hours  of  listening  as  the  Hot  Shot  is  for 
long  hours  of  working.  For  all  uses,  Eveready 
Columbias  are  the  greatest  batteries  there  are  ! 

Manuiactai^d  and  guaranteed  by 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York  San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  h.lmlted,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Fahnestock 
spring  clip  bind* 
ing  posts  on  the 
ignitor  at  no  ex> 
tra  cost  to  you. 


Ask  for 
them  by 
name  at 

electrical 

hardware 

radio 

automobile 
marine  supply 
implement  and 
general  sto‘** 


Don’t 

Take  Chances 

Spraying  equipment  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  tremendous  annual  say¬ 
ing  to  the  country’s  crops. 

Here  Is  an  ideal  sprayer — ^Brown 
Auto-Spray  No.  1. 

Kecommended  for  all  sorts  of  gen¬ 
eral  spraying  about  the  garden  and 
farm.  Made  with  either  brass  or 
galyanlzcd  tank,  3  $4  gallon  capac¬ 
ity.  Complete  with  2  nozzles,  hose 
-  and  carrying  strap. 

Bend  your  Dealer’s  name  and  get  our  Spray  Calen¬ 
dar  and  Interesting  Catalogue  FREE. 


A  Sprayer  for 

Every  Purpose 


THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

B49  Maple  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  Now  is  the  time  U  shelt- 
I  er  your  home,  save  fuel. 

•  shelter  your  stock  and 

Eave  winter's  feed— you  can  do  it  with  as 
;VERGREEN  WIWBREAK-Miliions 
®f  evergreens  io  my  nursery  waitii^  for  1 
you  at  lowest  prices  ever,  alt  varieties,  all  I 
•izes.  Nortfaent^rown.  The  best  trees  1 1 

have  over  produced.  «  ^ 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

PrI&tad  in  colors. tells  all  about 
.  breaks.  Many  bar^ins  in  trees.  , 

[  fruits,  shruba.  etc.  Write  today. 

^  RARLFEiiRISNURSBRT  _ 


Beat-paying,  best-producing  var¬ 
ieties— all  true-to-name. 

Nursery  to  You  at 
Money-Saving  Prices 

on  high  quality  stock  that  pays  you  best 
profits  to  plant.  60  years  experience. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.  or  at  Liberal  Discounts  for  Cash. 

Wo  prepay  transportation  charges  —  see  catalog. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

Fully  describing  over  SOO  Green’s  growing  things. 
An  interesting  profit  message  for  you.  Write  for  it. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO. 

1234  Green  street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“FRIEND” 
AIR-DRAFT" 


■  TRADC  riARK-fteC.e 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  this  new  discoveis  will 
lead  you  to  do  better  and  faster  spraying,  and  In¬ 
crease  your  fruit  profits.  IVrite  at  once  for  New 
Descriptive  circular  which  fully  describes  the  newest 
discoveries  In  IJquld  Spraying. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.,  Gasport,  H.  Y. 
cave  Fruit  Acreage. 

Name  this  paper. 


ni, ..JO  I**®®  100  -  day  Improved 

unOICo  oG6Ci  Lorn  Vellow  Dent:  300  bu.  Lancaster 
County  Sure  Crop;  200  bu.  Early  White  Cap,  nearly 
all  1923,  crop.  Above  90%  germination.  Write  for 
price,  sample  and  circular.  Order  early  to  save  money. 

SHULL  FARM,  Box  5,  Tullytown,  BDeks  Co.,  Pa. 
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The  Apple  Market 


JLate  Winter  Observations  by  a  Man  Who  Know% 

By  HERSCHEL  H.  JONES  mand  was  from  South 

America  and  West 
Indies.  Virginia  shipped  thousands  of 
barrels  this  year  before  the  apples  were 


Readers  of  Amer 
ICAN  Agriculturist 
will  recall  Mr,  Jones  as  a  forwer  writer 
of  the  market  reports  appearing  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  As  a  former  Direct 
tor  of  the  New  York  City  office  of  the 
New  Y ork  State  uepartment  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  and  noiv  head  of  the  Herschel 
Jones  Marketing  Service,  Mr.  Jones  has 
/loJ  the  opportunity  to  come  into  the  most 
intimate  contact  with  the  apple  business. 
Through  the  contacts  that  he  has  estab~ 
lished  in  the  business,  he  has  made  himself 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  article  that  follows  on  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  apple  market  during  the 
past  few  months  should  prove  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful  to  our  fruit  growers. 

TN  the  last  half  of  February  the  apple 
*  market  has  shown  a  weaker  tendency. 
This  was  due  to  several  factors  of  which 
the  most  important  are: 

(1)  heavier  consigtnments  from 
storage  holdings  outside  New  York 
City,  r>art:cularly  of  poor  quality 
stock  that  had  to  be  moved. 

(2)  reduced  consumption  re¬ 
sulting  from  high  prices,  competi¬ 
tion  of  grape  fruit  and  other  fruits, 
and  warmer  weather. 

F.O.B.  buying  of  barreled  apples  was 
practically  at  a  standstill  in  February  ex¬ 
cept  for  limited  purchases  of  Ben  Davis 
A-gradfe  2j4-inch  up  for  Scandanavian 
markets.  For  several  weeks  the  prices 
realized  for  apples  on  the  other  side  were 
very  nearly  the  same  as  growers  and  ship¬ 
pers  were  asking  for  the  same  apples 
f.o.b.  shipping  point  in  this  country.  Heavy 
cargoes  of  western  boxed  apples  arriving 
in  Europe  in  January  were  greatly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  consumptive  capacity  of  some 
of  the  smaller  ports.  An  over-supply  of 
oranges  also  affected  the  price  of  apples. 
An  epidemic  of  influenza  in  England  led 
the  citrus  fruit  people  to  ship  large  sup¬ 
plies  there,  for  which  the  expected  demand 
did  not  materialize. 

Export  Demand  at  Low  Ebb 

Another  factor  in  the  export  situation 
is  the  fact  that  dealers  on  the  other  side 
bought  heavily  early  in  the  season  on  an 
f.o.b.  shipping  point  United  States,  or 
F.  A.  S.  New  York  basis  and  in  many 
cases  did  not  realize  on  their  investment. 
Quantities  of  these  apples  bought  at  rela 


mature  enough  to  have  any  color  or  to  be 
fit  to  eat,  according  to  our  domestic  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  extraordinary  the  quantity 
of  Bens  absorbed  by  the  South  American 
trade  when  you  consider  that  it  cost  nearly 
$4-00  per  barrel  to  ship  them  down  there 
and  this  on  top  of  f.o.b.  Virginia  prices  of 
$2.75  to  $3.25  plus  freight,  handling  costs 
at  New  York  and  profit  for  the  exporter. 

South  American  vs.  European  Demand 

This  South  American  trade  is  mostly 
over  before  December  ist  and  the  demand 
there  is  for  a  2j4  inch  up  pack,  or  larger 
sizes.  The  European  demand,  however, 
is  far  smaller  size  fruit,  or  2^  inch  up 
pack.  The  grower  who  gets  his  Bens  on 
the  Market  early  should  separate  the  A- 
grade  2J4  inch  from  the  2j4  inch  up.  I 
would  recommend  going  further  and 
making  three  sizes  of  A-Grade:  234  inch, 

2  up  to  3  inch,  and  3  inch  up.  For  later 
markets  I  would,  recommend  packing  the 
A  grade  in  two  sizes :  2J4  inch  up  to  3 
inch,  and  3  inch  up. 

Since  the  middle  of  January  Ben  Davis 
have  sold  as  high  as  $5.75  to  $6.00  per 
barrel  delivered  steamer  New  York, 
though  probably  the  bulk  of  the  sales  for 
export  were  at  prices  equivalent  to  $5.45 
to  $5.75  delivered  steamer.  This  means 
a  range  of  from  $5-00  to  $5.50  per  barrel, 
f.o.b.  western  New  York.  Some  shippers 
still  expect  to  get  $6.00  per  barrel  for 
their  Bens  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  such  a  price  will  be  realized,  as  far 
as  the  experienced  exporters  can  see. 

Greenings  Meet  Good  Demand 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  domestic 
market  this  season  has  been  the  continued 
strong  demand  for  Greenings.  The  New 
York  public  is  sold  on  the  Greening  as  a 
cooking  apple.  Probably  many  growers 
do  not  realize  that  the  Greening  is  the 
only  Eastern  barreled  apple  that  goes  into 
a  large  portion  of  the  fancy  retail  grocery 
stores  in  the  most  expensive  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  Such  stores  will  pay  fancy  prices 
for  large  size  Greenings,  preferably  3 
inch  up.  The  wholesale  price  of  A  grade 

3  inch  Greenings  has  ranged  between 
$7-50  and  $9.50  per  barrel  for  three  months 
and  some  fancy  stock  has  gone  higher. 


-  -  -  i  I- - - o--'’  - - 

tively  nigh  prices  were  held  in  English  It  pays  to  grow  large  size  Greenings  and 


ports  by  the  receivers  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  loss.  Then  also  several  exporters 
were  holding  large  stocks  of  both  bar¬ 
reled  and  boxed  apples  on  this  side  which 
they  wanted  to  clean  up  in  January  and 
February. 


^  ^  -  - - Q-  —  - 

to  pack  the  A  grade  in  three  sizes  of  2^4 
inch,  2j4  and  254i  and  3  inch  up.  The 
A  2%.  inch  go  well  for  export.  The  B 
grade  should  be  picked  2j4  and  2J2  inch  up. 

The  wholesale  apple  trade  does  not  look 
for  further  advances  in  tlie  market  now 


^  -  Y  XIA  ixic  illdllVCL  liuvi 

The  export  market  on  March  ist  is  not  except  on  fancy  large  green  apples  sue! 
in  a  strong  position  although  prices  for  as  Albemarle  Pippins,  and  other  apple; 
first  quality  barreled  and  boxed  apples  suitable  for  baking.  The  Albemarles  an 
in  a  number  of  markets  abroad  have  re-  showing  a  lot  of  scald  and  few  of  then 
covered  from  the  slump.  Novia  Scotia  held  in  storage  now  are  in  condition  tc 
is  now  about  finished  shipping.  Most  keep  late.  Large  Baldwins  of  high  coloi 
of  the  export  sizes  of  boxed  and  bar-  are  scarce,  and  the  2^4  inch  up  packs  will 
reled  apples  have  been  shipped.  ■Put  probably  hold  steady  for  fancy  fruit,  bul 
Tasmanian  apples  are  expected  in  Eng-  it  is  generally  believed  that  averag< 
land  about  April  first  and  reports  are  that  quality  stock  will  decline  rather  than  ad- 
consumption  has  fallen  off  quite  generally  vance. 
abroad. 

Probably  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  development  of  the  ex¬ 
port  market  this  season 
has  been  the  high  prices 
secured  for  Ben  Davis. 

Starting  even  before  Sep¬ 
tember  ist  there  was  an 
active  inquiry  from  for¬ 
eign  markets  for  Ben 
Davis.  This  much  malign¬ 
ed  apple  has  shown  many 
of-  the  more  aristocratic 
varieties  a  thing  or  two 
this  season.  Its  qualities 
of  durability,  as  well  as 
bright  color,  are  quite  an 
asset  for  long  distance 
shipping.  The  earliest  de- 


no  . 
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MOWER 


One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 

Popular  throughout  the  world  for  many  years.  Tlious- 
ands  of  satisfied  users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bearings  assure  light 
draft.  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service. 

The  Internal  Drive  Gear  is  always  ready  for  work 
in  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
bar,  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  is  raised  to  clear 
obstructions,  saving  time  and  crop. 

Sizes  21/2,  4.  5,  6  and  7  feet. 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  &  Wood  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Bakes,  Side  Delivery  Bakes,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Grain  Binders,  Com  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  ns  and  our  dealers. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


by  planting  these  hardy,  dependable.  Northern 
grown  seeds.  We  offer  every  seed  that’s  needed. 
We  have  no  specialties.  ALL  oiur  seeds  are  Spec¬ 
ial.  .Always  have — and  we  expect,  always  will  give 
satisfaction. 


■5-. 

£ 

ii 
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SPECIAL  1 
OFFERS] 


$2.50  worth  for  $2.00 

$4.00  “  “  $3.00 

S7.00  “  "  $5.00 

$1.25  «  *«  $1.00 


’or  seeds  In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk) 
selected  from  our  illustrated  Seed  Catalog  (No. 
225).  W’rite  for  your  FREE  Copy  Today. 


KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 


PORTLAND,  MAINE 


Est.  1858 


n  IT  O  17  17  beautiful 

f  r  Ja.  JCj  JC-i  ASTERS 

I  We  are  the  foremost  growers  of  aster  seed  in  the 
p  world,  and  have  originated  more  novel  and  rare  vari- 
^  eties  than  any  other  grower.  We  bare  an  unusually 
'!  fine  stock  of  seed  this  year. 

A 

^  OUR  76TH  ANNUAL  EDITION  OF 


VICK’S 


GARDEN  AND  FLORAL 
GUIDE  FOR  1925 


13  ready.  It  lists  and  describes  not  only  all  of  the 
staple  farm,  vegetable  garden  and  flower  seeds  but 
many  Interesting  novelties.  Beautifully  illustrated  In 
colors.  We  wish  to  secure  new  customers  in  farm 
homes,  and  to  those  applying  promptly  by  April  1st 
we  will  send  this  book  together  with  a  packet  of  our 
own  grown  Mixed  Asters,  all  classes  and  colors  In 
great  variety,  absolutely  free.  Ask  for  yonr  copy  and 
packet  of  seeds  today. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS 

101  STONE  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  M.  T. 

The  Flower  City 


HOLCO  SOUTHERN  ENSILAGE  CORI 
Grows  very  tall,  very  proUfle,  makes  the  heavleBt  sad 


thickest  fodder.  Big  money-maker  for  the  Dairy  Famer. 
Write  for  prices. 

HOLHES-LETHERMAR  SEES  COMPART, 

Canton,  Ofala. 


TUFF Q  fruit.  Increase  your  Income.  Hi- 

*  IVJliJliiJ  prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
^  —  catalogue.  IIIteliall*t  Harsiry,  Btmly,  R. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  JO  leading  varieties.  Qeod 
•wky  plants.  Prices  very  moderate.  Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


What  Readers  Want  to  Know 

The  question  “does  it  pay  to  use  fer¬ 
tilizer”  is  a  very  broad  one.  Taking 
I  would  like  your  opinion  on  fertilizer. 
Does  it  pay  to  use  fertilizer?  A  salesman 
is  coming  through  this  section  getting  or¬ 
ders.  We  never  used  it  but  some  of  the 
t>ings  he  tells  us  leads  us  to  believe  we  will 
profit  by  its  use.— N.  J,  W.,  New  York. 


our  average  conditions  in  this  territory 
into  Consideration,  a  blanket  answer 
would  be  “Yes,  by  all  means”.  However, 
your  local  soil  conditions  and  the  crops 
you  raise  will  determine  what  kind  of 
fertilizer  and  how  much  you  should  use. 
You  have  not  mentioned  this  in  your 
letter  and  therefore  we  cao  give  you  no 
definite  information  relative  to  your  spe¬ 
cific  problem. 

Consult  Your  Farm  Bureau  Man 

There  is  only  one  man  we  know  of 
who  can  give  you  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion  and  that  is  your  county  agricultural 
agent  or  farm  bureau  manager.  He  can 
go  over  the  specific  field  in  question  and 
recommend  what  your  crop  and  soil 
practice  should  be  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  crops  you  hsrve  raised  on  this 
piece  of  land  and  the  crops  you  con¬ 
template  raising. 

If  you  are  growing  cash  crops  there  is 
no  question  but  what  your  returns  will 
be  bettered  by  the  application  of  a  high- 
grade  fertilizer.  As  was  mentioned  prev¬ 
iously  how  much  to  apply  depends  on 
the  kind  of  soil  you  have,  how  it  lies  and 
the  crop  you  are  raising. 

Use  High  Grade  Materials 


In  purchasing  j’our  fertilizer,  make 
sure  that  you  are  getting  a  high  grade 
material.  Do  not  feel  satisfied  with  an 
analysis  of  2-8-2  or  something  similar. 
Reliable  fertilizer  companies  are  putting 
out  what  is  known  as  the  high  grade  fer¬ 
tilizers  that  carry  more  plant  food  and 
less  filler. 

,If  you  are  contemplating  fertilizing  a 
meadow  or  a  piece  of  alfalfa  or  clover,  it 
may  be  more  profitable  and  undoubtedly 
will  he,  to  apply  agricultural  lime  either 
in  the  form  of  ground  limestone  or  hy¬ 
drate  and  16%  acid  phosphate. 

This  Inquiry  Was  Only  Signed  With 
Initials 

This  request  for  information  was 
received  unsigned.  It  is  only  occas¬ 
ionally  that  an  unsigned  letter  is 
read.  In  this  instance  we  felt  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  prompted  immediate  pub¬ 
lication.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  we  believe  others  are  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  so  it  was  inserted  in 
the  first  available  issue.  However, 
had  the  inquirer  for  information 
sigrned  his  full  name,  the  answer  to 
his  question  would  have  reached  him 
over  a  week  ago. 

Remember,  the  standing  rule  is 
that  all  unsigned  mail  shall  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  waste  basket.  Putting 
your  name  on  the  envelope  is  not 
enough.  Your  name  will  not  be  used 
if  you  so  desire  it,  we  will  not  even 
use  your  initials.  All  inquiries  are 
answered  by  individual  letters.  Only 
a  very  small  percentage  being  used  in 
the  columns  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist — ^those  that  have  a  general  appeaL 
*  *  * 

Top- Working  Wealthies 

Is  it  practical  to  top-work  two  to  five-year  old 
Wealthy  apples  to  other  varieties? 


It  could  be  done,  yes,  but  the  Wealthy 
is  not  a  very  vigorous  grower  especially  in 
later  life  and  probably  wouldn’t  make  the 
best  stock.  I  would  consider  it  doubtful 
practice. 

«  «  ♦ 


Is  it  advisable  to  dehorn  trees  where  the  apples 
grow  beyond  reach? 

Yes,  if  the  trees  are  not  too  old  and 
high.  Trees  in  good  vigor  that  have  plenty 
of  room  to  spread  out  and  good  bearing 
surfaces  lower  down  it  will  probably  pay 
to  dehorn;  with  very  old  high  trees  lack¬ 
ing  lower  branches  and  having  branches  of 
large  girth  it  is  a  questionable  practice. 


Try  this  at  our  expense — 

Let  US  send  you,  free, 

enough  Arcadian  Sulphate  to 

fertilize  25  sq,  ft,  of  soil! 

Try  before  you  buy!  Here’s  your  chance  to  test  out 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on  your  own  soil. 
We’re  ready  to  send  you,  free,  enough  Arcadian  to  fertilize 
25  sq.  ft.  of  soil. 


Top  -  Dressing 
Talk  No.  7 


You’ll  find  Arcadian  Sulphate  a  fast  worker.  Contains 
one-third  more  ammonia  (one-third  more  active  plant  food*< 
than  any  other  nitrogenous  top-dressing.  Fine  and  dry  and 
easy  to  spread.  Apply  the  sample  as  directed  and  check  up 
on  the  results.  Send  in  the  coupon  today. 


Helpful  bulletins — also  free 


When  writing  for  your  sample,  menffon  what  crop  (oi* 
crops)  you  raise.  We’ll  send  you  free  bulletins  telling  you 
how  to  increase  those  crops.  The  bulletins  are  the  work  of 
noted  authorities — they’re  brimful  of  sound  information  Vor 
farmers,  vegetable  growers  and  fruit  growers.  Send  th&  i>u- 
pon  in  today  to  our  nearest  office  for  sample  and  hull^ns. 

Company 

Agricultural  Department 
NevF  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Berkeley,  CaL  Medina,  Ohio 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  ofice) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

especially  interested  In 


I  am 


(.Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 
and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name - 


Address- 

BBEBBBHBi 


Northern  grown  from  selected  stock  seed.  Planted 
on  soils  especially  adapted  to  each  variety.  Pro¬ 
duce  a  quality  that  for  vigor,  purity  and  productive¬ 
ness  is  unexcelled. 

7e  offer  this  year: —  ....  ~  ,,  .  ,  -.r 

Early  Ohios,  Irish  Cobblers,  Early  Manistees,  Green  Mouri tains,  Monej- 
lakers.  Rural  New  Yorkers,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter  Raleighs,  Gold  ana 

DIBBLE’S  RUSSET 
"The  Best  Potato  of  the  Century" 
i  any  quantities  from  barrels  to  carloads. 

Seed  Potatoes  are  comparatively  cheap  this  year  and  as  long  as  our 
•esent  stock  lasts,  we  can  accept  orders  from  a  number  of  our  best 
xrieties,  including  Dibble’s  Russett  for  as  low  as 
$2.50  per  Standard  Barrel  Sack 

Send  today  for  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  the  leading  Farm  Seed 

-fViA  FrftA- 


Address — 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y, 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 


OAT 


SEHSATtOR — One  of  tb«  most  productive  oat*  In  ealtl- 
Tatiott.  T5  bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent 
with  large  white  meatjr  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  of  the  highest  qualltr.  Seed  furnished  ae 
low  ae  75e  per  bushel  in  quantiUea.  Tea  should  hr  all 
means  by  these  eeti.  Bead  for  sample  nd  tfredar. 
Farmer  Agents  wanted. 

TREO.  BURT  ft  SOHS,  Bex  60,  MELROSE,  ORIt 


Grown  From  Select  Stock 
^None  Better-  55  /eara 
telling  good  seeds  co  datished 
customers.  Pneet  oeiov  dU 
others  Extra  iot  iret  to  al) 
I  fill  8I|  fret  eaU* 
logae  has  ovei  /OC  oictures  g1 
v^eiabiesand  tlowers  send 
your andneighbors  addresGes. 
k.  N.  SHUMWAVe  Aocftlora^ 
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**Am  I  satisfied?  I 
should  say  I  am, 
and  more  than  that. 

This  Unadilla  has 
made  life  a  lot  easier 
for  me.” 

**See  that  ladder?  Well,  it  can’t  slip.  It’s  a  permanent 
part  of  the  silo,  and  when  the  hoops  need  adjusting  I  just 
dimb  up  and  they’re  all  within  easy  reach.  And  say — pitch¬ 
ing  silage  out  is  a  cinch!  No  more  back  breaking  work  toss¬ 
ing  it  out  over  zny  head.  I  shove  it  out  thru  the  air-tight, 
water-tight  doors  that  always  open  at  the  level  of  the 
Milage!  I  wouldn’t  trade  my  Unadilla  for  twice  its  cost  if  I 
couldn’t  get  another. 

•Tiecommend  it  to  you?  I  certainly  do!  Write  the  Una¬ 
dilla  Silo  Company  for  their  big  catalog.  They’ll  give  you 
all  the  information  and  they’ll  treat  you  right, 
too!  Give  you  easy  time  payments  if  you  want.” 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  UnadUIa,  N.Y. 


r _ f 
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A  CLEAN  HERD-ACCREDITED-NO  REACTOR  IN  TEN  YEARS 
JUST  PASSED  ANOTHER  FEDERAL  TEST  100^  CLEAN 

THE  HAWLEY  &  MURPHY  DISPERSAL 

Previously  Advertised 
Has  Been  Postponed  and  Will  Be  Held 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  25,  1925 

71  PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
41  Milking  Cows  or  Nearby  Springers 
GUARANTEED 
Under  a  60-Day  Retest 

'  THE  ENTIRE  HAWLEY  &  MURPHY  HERD 
With  Good  Consignments  from 
C.  Melvin,  W.  Harold  Crowell,  John  Haner,  Grove  Goodwin 

The  40-lb.  Heifer  HIGHLAND  BURKE  JOH  to  be  sold 
with  her  dam  and  five  generations  of  descendants. 

The  Famous  EMPIRE  SEGIS — with  seven  of  his  daughters. 

Also  KING  JULIUS  LYONS 
A  son  of  King  Lyons  from  the  largest  record  daughter 

of  King  Segis 

Owned  Jointly  with  H.  A.  Moyer 

LOCATION — -.Sale  will  be  held  in  heated  pavilion,  near 
Stop  20  on  Liverpool  Trolley  from  Syracuse.  Or  drive  four  miles 
out  the  Liverpool  Road. 

Auctioneers : 


R, 


HAEGER— BAXTER 
WOOD  in  the  Box 


HAWLEY  &  MURPHY 

LIVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


In  the  Dairy  Barn 

[Depraved  Appetite  and  How  It 
Is  Treated 

I  have  a  calf  seven  months  old  that  does 
I  not  want  to  eat  anything.  She  is  getting 
very  poor  but  seems  to  feel  good.  She 
chews  boards  all  the  time.  Please  give 
I  me  the  cause  and  what  to  do  for  her. 

— W.  D.  F.,  New  York 

T  JNDOUBTEDLY  your  calf  is  suf- 
fering  from  what  is  known  as  de- 
!  praved  appetite.  The  following  is  copied 
from  a  volume  put  out  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
I  partment  of  Agriculture  on  diseases  of 
cattle,  W'hich  will,  we  are  sure  enlighten 
yon  on  this  subject. 

“Cattle  suffering  from  this  disease 
jhave  a  capricious  and  variable  appetite 
as  regards  their  ordinary  food,  but 
evince  a  strong  desire  to  lick  and  eat 
substances  for  which  healthy  cattle  show 
no  inclination.  Akaline  and  saline-tast¬ 
ing  substances  are  especially  attractive 
to  cattle  having  a  depraved  appetite, 
and  they  frequently  lick  lime,  earth,  coal, 
gravel  and  even  the  dung  of  other  cattle. 
Cows  in  calf  and  young  cattle  are  espec¬ 
ially  liable  to'  develop  these  symptoms. 
Animals  affected  in  this  way  lose  con¬ 
dition,  their  coat  is  staring,  gait  slowq 
I  and  small  vesicles  _  containing  yellow 
liquid  from  under  the  tongue;  the  milk 
given  by  such  cows  is  thin  and  watery. 
Such  animals  become  restless  and  un- 
easjq  as  is  indicated  by  frequent  bellow¬ 
ing.  The  disease  may  last  for  months, 

I  the  animal  ultimately  dying  emaciated 
and  exhausted.  Depraved  appetite  fre¬ 
quently  precedes  the  condition  in  which 
[  the  bones  of  cattle  become  brittle  and 
fracture  easily,  which  is  known  as 
osteomalacia. 


What  Causes  the  Condition 

“It  is  generally  believed,  from  the 
fact  that  this  disease  is  largely  one  of 
regions,  that  some  condition  of  the  soil 
and  water  and  of  the  local  vegetation 
is  responsible  for  it.  It  is  more  preva¬ 
lent  some  years  than  others  and  is  most 
common  in  old  countries,  where  the  soil 
is  more  or  less  depleted.  Cattle  pastured 
on  low,  swampy  land  become  predis¬ 
posed  to  it.  It  occasionally  happens, 
however,  that  one  individual  in  a  herd 
suffers  though  all  are  fed  alike;  in  such 
cases  the  disease  must  arise  from  an 
imperfect  assimilation  by  the  affected 
animal  of  the  nutritive  elements  of  the 
food  which  is  supplied  to  it. 

How  It  Is  Treated 

‘The  aim  in  such  cases  must  be  to 
improve  the  process  of  digestion  and  to 
supply  the  animal  with  a  sufficiency  of 
sound  and  wholesome  food.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  should  be  given  to  the  cow  three 
times  a  day,  a  heaped  tablespoonful  con¬ 
stituting  a  dose;  Carbonate  of  iron,  4 
ounces;  finely  ground  bone  or  “bone 
flour,”  1  pound;  powered  gentian,  4 
ounces;  common  salt,  8  ounces;  powder¬ 
ed  fenugreek,  4  ounces;  mix.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  3  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
charcoal,  may  be  mixed  with  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  food  three  dimes  a  day,  and  a 
piece  of  rock  salt  should  be  placed  where 
the  animal  can  lick  it  at  will.  German 
veterinarians  have  had  brilliant  results 
from  the  treatment  of  this  disease  with 
subcutaneous  injections  of  apomorphine 
in  doses  of  lj4  to  5  grains  daily  for 
three  or  four  days.” 


American  Agriculturist,  March  14_  ], 
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20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality— yet  our 
prices  are  rea- 
sonable. 


Progres  sive 

■  dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 

j  and  equipment 
-  from  us  since 
i88o. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


WALDORF  FARMS 


NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Offer  for  sale  Registered  Guernsey 
calves  out  of  prize-winning  A.  R.  dain 
with  600-lb.  to  700-lb.  records  at  price 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay  and  on  terms  to 
suit  the  purchaser. 


Accredited  Herd 


Oscar  F.  Kinney 
Owner 


Clifford  E.  Green* 
•  §up>t 


100-Grade  Holsteins-lOO 

to  be  sold  at  private  sale 
before  April  1st 


Fall  cows.  Fresh  cows,  close  springeri 
The  best  large  herd  in  Central  New  York, 
50  Head  Registered  Stock  from  T.  B.  dean 
herds.  Write  or  wire 


J.  A.  LEACH 

Cortland  :  :  N.  Y. 


DANA’S  M-C-SMITH 
stock' 


T  A  "D  17  T  ^  identify  all  live  stock. 

Standard.  Free  samples. 

Breeders’  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  bull  rings, 
Teterlnary  instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H.  DAN  A  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Peerless  Prices  drop  again — and 
WE  PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  1  Peerless 
Quality  the  same.  Before  you  buy,  write 
for  our  lOimage  Peerless  Bargain  Book  < 
of  Fence,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts.  Gates, 

Boofmg  and  Paints  I  Just  out.  Send  for  it 
today.  Sav'e  money. 

PEERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.,l!Dcpt.8002CI«velaml.  Ohio 


Giving  Salt  to  Cows 

Which  Is  the  better — to  mix  a  definite 
amount  of  salt  In  the  feed  ration  for  the 
milking  cows  or  to  always  have  salt  before 
them  in  a  box  or  trough  or  on  their  hay? 
— L.  Hr  H.,  New  York. 

About  the  most  desirable  way  to  give 
your  cows  salt  is  to  mix  it  in  the  dairy 
ration.  If  you  are  buying  commer¬ 
cially  mixed  feed  of  good  quality  un¬ 
doubtedly  your  salt  problem  is  taken 
care  of.  If  you  are  mixing  your  feed 
about  one  per  cent  of  the  total  weight 
of  the  mixture  should  consist  of  salt, 
in  other  words  99  pounds  of  feed  plus 
one  pound  of  salt. 

It  is  all  right  to  have  salt  in  a  trough 


Bargain  Prices  For 
REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Cows,  Heifers,  Bulls 

Federal  Accredited  herd.  Blood  lines — May  Eose,  Klui 
of  the  May,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Golden  Secret. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  In  and  we 
send  you  description  and  prices. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Snecial  Offer  S.!”  .If 1”  S;.  "5 

Price  $100.00 

Both  bulls  sired  by  May  Rose  bulls  and  out  of 
cows  either  on  test  or  with  official  records,  oo™ 
for  pedigrees  and  description,  they  are  bargains. 

Herd  officially  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

OAKS  FARM  Cohasset,  Mas*. 


PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 

We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and 
bulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production 
type.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  \Vnw 
for  list. 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  CAL^ 

Dam,  Class  P,  11659  lbs.  milk,  416.9  lbs.  fat. 

-  -  -  -  •  Splendid  indlndad 

Blooming  Grove,  N-  '!• 


fcandmas  Gold  Medal 
ared  to  sire  producers, 

M.  C.  SEARS 


winners. 


Reg.  JERSEY  Calf,  Gr.  Son  of  Lucky 
Farce  who  has  a  R.  M.  record  of  ISOaO  i  * 
milk,  938  lbs.  fat,  in  one  year.  $35  for  qua* 

8.  B.  Hunt,  Hunt,  Liv.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


sale. 


READ  the 

BABY  CHICK 

Advertising 

On  Pages  288  to  292 


m 


Save  if!  a  quart  m  the  cost  of~>- 
producing  milk  Nau)  motnods 
described  maneu)  book. 

£iV3  Stock  in  the  East 


dollar  &i  book  stores 
Sent  tree  to  farmers.  Write  to-dqy 
CfitHParkcS^oI/ard  & 

3  5  X  H£RT£L  AVE  BUrfAO.  W  V, 


^hen  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
*®ention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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IS 

Simple 
'Easy  to  Clean 
Produces 
Clean  Milk 

Saves  /3  Milking  Time. 
Makes  a  hard  job  easy. 
Pays  for  itself  and  then 
earns  extra  profits  on  any 
dairy  with  6  cows  or  more. 

65,000  Hinman  Units 
prove  these  statements 
every  day  in  the  year. 


Let  us  give  you 
the/ac  fs.  They ’re 
interesting,  and 
important  to  the 
profits  you  can 
make.  Our  cata¬ 
log  gives  them. 
Write  for  1925 
Catalog  Today. 

Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 

I  7th  St.,  Oneida,  N.Y. 


AGENTS 

A  few  good 
opportun¬ 
ities  open. 
Write  us. 


WATER 

BOWL 


If  you  have 
one  cow  or  one 
hundred — you 
must  want  to 
make  them 
give  as  much 
milk  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  Drew 
Detachaole  Water  Bowl  in  the  cow’s 
stall  often  increases  the  milk  yield 
25  per  cent  or  more,  right  away!  It 
automatically  gives  the  cow  all  the 
water  she  wants  when  she  wants  it. 

A  FREEZE-UP  CAN'T  HARM 
THIS  BOWL 

No  miserable  driving  out  in  cold  to 
icy  tanks — no  fires  to  keep.  Every¬ 
thing  is  simple — durable — efficient. 
Built  on  scientific  principles.  Drew 
Bowls  actually  pay  for  themselves. 
Install  them  before  icy  weather 
causes  a  falling  off  in  the  milk  flow. 
THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER  SAVES 
YOU  MONEY.  See  him  for  all  your 
barn  and  poultry  equipment.  Drew 
supplies  are  made  and  priced  for 
practical  men.  27  years  of  winning 
good-will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 
Write  for  catalog  A— free. 

THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  T. 


FREE! 


but  the  trouble  is  that  half  the  time  the 
salt  box  is  empty  and  when  the  herds¬ 
man  thinks  of  it,  the  cows  go  at  it  too 
strongly  and  overdo  the  matter.  There 
is  no  particular  harm  in  having  a  salt 
box  in  addition  to  salt  in  the  ration,  pro¬ 
viding  of  course  that  the  ration  is  well 
balanced,  complete  and  satisfying.  If 
a  ration  fs  “off,”  either  as  to  the  con¬ 
stituents  or  its  palatability  the  craving 
for  salt  may  be  excessive  and  under 
those  conditions  they  may  get  too  much 
salt  if  they  have  access  to  it  in  a  box. 
It  does  not  .seem  advisable,  to  put  salt 
on  the  hay. 


We  Learn  How  To  Cooperate  By 
Experience 

WE  have  many  real  authorities  on  co¬ 
operation.  These  doubtless  will  be 
better  authorities  when  they  have  had 
more  experience  and  time  to  study  co¬ 
operation.  Already  much  is  known  but 
not  by  any  means  all.  Many  of  the  men 
who  we  consider  wise  in  the  line  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  best  form  of  organiza- 
tioii  to  be  employed.  Come  to  think  of  it 
that  is  not  strange  and  it  is  probably 
fortunate.  Because  people  differ  it  follows 
that  the  different  forms  will  be  the  more 
carefully  studied,  anc  the  faults  and' bene¬ 
fits  of  the  various  associations  will  come 
to  be  better  understood. 

About  the  best  statement  that  I  have 
heard  about  the  matter  was  by  a  very 
good  authority  who  said  that  all  the  forms 
of  organization  have  succeeded  and  about 
every  sort  has  failed.  Much  depends  on 
the  management,  the  locality  and  perhaps 
on  the  commodity.  No  form  should  be 
assailed  simply  because  it  does  not  line  up 
with  one’s  preconceived  ideas.  It  may  he 
best  under  the  circumstances  of  its  origin 
and  operation.  That  does  net  mean  that 
it  may  not  be  changed  sometime  when 
different  circumstances  demand  it  or  the 
outlook  is  clearer  for  a  different  form. 

Early  Ideas  Changed 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  form  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Association.  Its 
form  has  been  criticised  by  many.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  change  ought  to  be  made 
in  its  organization,  nor  does  it  follow  that 
no  change  should  he  made  because  some 
think  that  it  is  good  enough  as  it  is.  .  All 
that  we  can  say  is  that  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  careful  study  of  it  and  its  opera¬ 
tion  as  an  organization.  Perhaps  some 
changes  may  be  made  to  advantage.  ^  If 
that  should  finally  come  to  be  recognized 
it  is  no  criticism  on  the  form  adopted 
when  it  went  into  effect  for  we  have  every 
reason  to  think  that  every  step  was  studied 
most  carefully  and  the  form,  followed  that 
looked  to  be  the  best  at  the  time.^  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  only  way  at  that  time.  I 
am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  it  may  have 
been  so  even  if  some  change  may  be  made 
in  the  future.  No  form  can'dse  considered 
best  of  all  and  every  form  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  at  times. 

Back  in  1916  in  Dairymen’s  League  ter¬ 
ritory  there  were  many  who  believed  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  until  we  could 
get  many  more  local  plants  built  and 
owmed  by  farmers  before  we  undertook 
to  make  a  definite  stand  for  our  rights. 
I  confess  that  I  had  that  feeling  con¬ 
siderably  and  it  was  only  because  of  the 
onrush  of  the  multitude  that  I  favored 
the  activities  that  were  undertaken  then- 

Plant  Ownership  Plan  Slow  Work 

Again  it  must  have  been  in  1920  prob¬ 
ably  or  early  in  ’21  tliat  I  attended  meet¬ 
ings  held  by  the  League  to  secure  local 
ownership  of  plants,  some  to  be  built  and 
others  to  be  purchased  and  noted  the  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  of  quickly  reaching  tlie 
objective  of  local  ownership  of  sufficipt 
plants  to  make  tlie  local  idea  function 
successfully.  For  many  years  before  1916 
efforts  had  been  made  to  stimulate  further 
ownership  of  the  local  plant.  Then  it  was 
slow  work  and  lias  been  in  every  instance. 
The  idea  looks  good.  There  are  many 
such  plants  now  but  not  enough  to  make  a 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Piling  Up  Evidence 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Winters,  Director  of  Dairy  Division — N.Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  had  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  barn  equipment  under  all  conditions. 
That  he  selected  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  for 
his  own  dairybams, near  Albanyon  the  Bethlehem  Center 
Road,  is  convincing  evidence  of  Louden  superiority. 

Why  have  the  U.S.  Government  and  thousands  of  good, 
practical  dairymen  in  all  parts  of  the  country  chosen 
Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions?  One  of  the  biggest 
reasons  is  the  fact  that  they  are  properly  designed.  An¬ 
other  reason  is  the  exceptionally  high  grade  of  material 
from  which  they  are  made — proved  by  years  of  service. 

Stanchion  Comfort— ’Pays  Big 

The  Louden  Stanchion  holds  the  cow  in  her  place  yet 
permits  her  just  that  freedom  of  movement  which  she 
must  have  to  get  up  and  lie  down  without  struggling, 
bruising  her  shoulders  or  jamming  her  knees.  Its  V-shaped 
bottom  allows  it  to  be  used  in  the  feed-saving  curb  — 
a  feature  alone  that  saves  many  dollars  annually. 

Cows  have  “pasture  comfort”  in  the  barn  when  you  use 
Louden  Stanchions.  And  true  cow  comfort  always  brings 
increased  milk  yields.  Many  a  high  producer  has  been 
“discovered”  when  changed  living  conditions  gave  her 
full  ease  and  rest  and  let  her  get  every  drop  of  milk  and 
every  cent  of  profit  possible  from  each  pound  of  feed. 

Quality  material  accounts  for  the  unequalled  strength  and  dur¬ 
ability  of  Ixiuden  Stalls  and  Stanphions — tubing  is  high  carbon 
Open-Hearth  steel— strongest  and  longest-lasting.  Fittings  are 
smooth — made  of  certified  malleable  iron,  tensile  strength  50,000 
Ifis.  per  square  inch.  Correct  design.  Free  from  trouble-making, 
dirt-eollecting  attachments.  Neatest  looking.  Most  sanitary. 

Get  Your  Copy  of  This  Booklet 

Send  at  once  for  illustrated  booklet  telling  all  about  Louden 
Stalls  and  Stanchions.  And  if  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel 
a  barn, ask  forthe  Louden  Barn  PI  an  Book — 112pagesof 
money-saving  building -infermation  for  farmers. Shows 
50  up-to-date  barns-^ith  plans.  Sent  postpaid  to  farm 
owners— no  charge  or  obligation.  Mail  the  coupon. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 
4503  Court  SL  (Est.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches:  Albany,  N.Y.  Chicago,  III.  St.  Paul,  Mlntu 
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Louden  Manuro 

Carriertakea  out 
big  load^  lasts  a 
lif  etirae.Eaaily  in¬ 
stalled  in  any  bam. 


Louden  Water  Bowls  in¬ 
crease  milk  flow  within  24 
hours.  I,engthen  the  lacta¬ 
tion  period.  Pay  big  profits. 
The  Louden  Line  includes 
Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power 
Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage 
Door  Hangers,  Manger  Diri- 
eions.  Cupolas,  Hog  House 
Equipment,  Bull  Staff — 
Everything  for  thm 
Barn” 


“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  BARN** 


Send  Coupon  for  Quick  Repl:^ 


Louden,  4503  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Send  me  postpaid  and  without  obligatioib 
Information  on 

Louden  Stalls  Sc.  Stanchions 
Louden  Water  Bowls 
Louden  Manure  Carriers 
Londen  Bam  Plan  Book 

Name  ,,,,,,, . . . . .  „ 

Town . . . . . . . 

RFD . . . State . 

1  have . .  cows . horses 


HOW  LONG 


Will  My  Silo  Last? 


Will  it  get  out  of  shape  and  eventually  fall?  Can  I  depend  on 
it  to  do  its  job  year  after  year?  Will  it  continually  need  repairs, 
causing  me  a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense?  Can  I  forget  it  or 
must  I  worry  about  tightening  lugs  or  loops?  Will  it 
keep  my  silage  in  the  proper  succulent 
condition? 


The  Craine  owner  has  no  such  worries. 
After  his  silo  is  up  he  simply  uses  it  season  after 
season  without  thought  of  its  condition.  It’s  ri 
strong,  handsome,  durable,  wea ther proof 
and  frost  resisting  structure  that 
will  stand  up  and  save  money  for 
many  years.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
log  and  descriptive  literature. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Bc)X  No.  120  Norwich,  N.  Y. , 


Brings  Any  Size?; 


down 


SEPARATOR 
NeW(  Eowt  Easy-Pay- 
'  Plan.  Fall  year  eo  pay. 

30  Days  Unmatched  for  skimming. 
Trial  1  turning  and  cleaning. 

*****'“*  On  our  money-back- offer. 

Shipped  from  stock  nearest  yon 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX20-A  ~  Balabridge,  N.  T- 


0!t 

Steel 

Wheeiti 


taaU 
for  This 

Tag  _ 

It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  in  colors 
describing  Farm  Trucks  and 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood 
wheels  to 
fitanyrun- 

_  ning  gear.  _ 

Electric WiieelCo. 


There  is  no  more  economi¬ 
cal  or  dependable  fence  con¬ 
struction  than  Zinc  Insulated 
U.  S.  Fence  supported  by 
Banner  (formerly  Arrow) 
Steel  Posts. 

A  heavy  coating  of  zinc, 
uniformly  applied  to  every 
wire  of  U.  S.  Fence,  insulates 
it  against  rust  and  protects 
it  iinder  all  kinds  of  weather 
conditions. 


Banner  Steel  Posts,  with 
their  railroad  rail  design  and 
large,  slit-wing,  patented 
anchor  plates,  root  firmly 
into  the  ground,  hold  the 
fence  severely  in  line,  and  give 
many  years  pf  service. 

Both  are  sold  at  NO  EX¬ 
TRA  CHARGE.  Together 
they  offer  the  greatest  econ¬ 
omy,  giving  many  more  years 
of  hard  service  at  less  cost 
per  year.  Ask  your  dealer. 


Let  Your  Cows  Pay 

for  That  New  Silo 


They’ll  do  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  chance.  Here’s 
how.  You  can  fill  a  Harder  Silo  with  succulent  silage 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  husking,  hauling  and  stack¬ 
ing  the  dry  fodder.  And  when  you  come  to  feed  it, 
it  will  be  worth  twice  as  much,  to  say  nothing  of  be¬ 
ing  easier  to  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  feeding 
season  your  cows  will  have  paid  for  a  handsome  new 
Harder-Victor  Front  Silo. 

Harder  Easy- Payment  Plan 

Under  this  liberal  new  plan  you  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  the  increase  in  your  milk  check  and  the 
saving  in  feed  cost.  You  can’t  afford  to  go  through 
another  season  without  a  silo  when  your  cows  will 
pay  for  the  best  silo  ever  put  on  a  foundation. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  “Saving  with  Silos,”  and  particu¬ 
lars  of  our  easy-payment  plan.  Study  the  strong  points  of 
Harder  construction.  Learn  how  you  can  make  bigger  profits 
with  a  better  silo. 

HARDER  MFC.  CORP. 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Cheapest  per  ton  capacity 

The  extension  roof  makes  this  possible.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  of  Globe  Silos.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  materials,  spruce  and  fir.  Heavy  matching  of  walls, 
double  splines,  sealed  joints  and  adjustable  doors  make 
them  absolutely  air-tight.  Lasts  over  »  generation.  In¬ 
creases  value  of  farm.  Most  durable,  profitable  and  con¬ 
venient  silo  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  our  catalog  and 
price-list ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stanchions,  etc. 
GLOBE  SILO  CO.  Box  F,  Unadilla,  New  York 
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If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 

To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 
Advertise  in  the 

Classihed  Columns 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


150--Pigs  For  Sale--150 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  weaned  and  good  blocky  pigs,  no  runts.  Pigs 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $5.50  each,  and  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6 
each.  Also  25  Chesters  and  30  Berkshires,  pure  bred, 

7  weeks  old,  sows  or  boars  $7  each.  Shipped  to  you 
C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


great  co-operative  association  with  power 
to  deal  successfully. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  the  project 
and  it  looks  as  difficult  to  get  the  locally 
owned  co-operatives  to  come  into  an  or¬ 
ganization — become  federated  I  believe 
is  the  expression— as  it  ever  has  been  to 
get  individuals  to  join  an  association.  In¬ 
deed  it  seems  more  difficult.  It  may  be 
a  great  school  that  has  its  drawbacks. 

Go  where  you  will  and  see  the  difficulties 
of  managing  such  an  association  and  you 
will  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  benefits 
of  local  control  of  milk  plants.  I  am 
not  wishing  to  object  to~  local  ownership 
but  it  has  its  difficulties.  It  may  be  that 
the  League  will  some  day  adopt  the  idea 
of  turning  the  plants  it  has  to  local  control. 
Perhaps  that  might  be  best  but  it  will  be 
done  after  much  debate  if  at  all.  It  is  a 
question  to  study  carefully. — H.  H.  Ly^ox, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Heifer  Has  Swollen  Navel 

We  have  a  heifer  tliat  has  just  had  her 
first  calf.  About  a  week  or  so  before  the 
calf  came  a  swelling  began  to  develop  just 
in  front  of  her  udder.  It  continued  to 
increase  steadily  until  finally  a  day  or  so 
before  she  dropped  the  calf,  it  increased  to 
such  proportions  that  it  was  almost  even 
with  the  lower  part  of  her  udder,  it  is 
over  a  Yveek  now  since  the  calf  was  born 
but  the  swelling  remains.  We  are  kind  of 
worried. — A  Pennsylvania  Reader. 

There  is  nothing  to  worry  about  the 
condition  you  describe.  Swelling  at  the 
navel  is  common  especially  with  heifers 
at  their  first  freshening.  Holstein 
heifers  are  said  to  be  particularly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  this  condition  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  among  other  breeds. 

Some  breeders  look  upon  this  as  a 
good  omen  of  a  heifer’s  future  productive¬ 
ness.  Whether  there  is  any  actual  ex¬ 
perimental  data  on  this  subject,  w'e  do 
do  not  know.  Nevertheess  the  condition 
should  not  cause  you  any  undue  worry. 
It  should  pass  away  in  a  short  time. 


Live  Stock  Sales  Dates 
HOLSTEIN 

March  17  — Horschcads,  N.  Y. — West- 
lake  &  Dann  Dispersal 
Sale. 

March  18  — Myerstown,  Pa.  J.  W. 
Brubaker  Sale. 

March  18-19 — South  Branch,  N.  J. — 
James  L.  Haver  Sale. 

March  25  ■ — Harrisburg,  Pa. — Bonny- 
niead  Farms. 

March  25  ■ — Copake,  N.  Y.,  Yangdon- 
hurst  Stock  Farm  Dis¬ 
persal. 

March  25  — Liverpool,  N.  Y. — Haw- 
I<y-Murphy  Sale. 

April  10  • — Mt.  Halley  Springs,  Md. 

— W.  W.  Yengist  Sale. 

April  29-30,  May  1 — Abington,  Pa. — 
Fourth  Brentwood  Show 
and  Sale. 

May  6-7  —Cuba,  N.  Y.— N.  Y.  State 
Holstein-Friesian  Assn. 
Spring  Sale. 

May  6  — Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

— Reduction  Sale,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr. 

May  12-13  — Earlville,  N.  Y. — Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  R.  A.  Backus, 

GUERNSEY 

March  18  — Bowmansville,  Pa.  R.  J. 
Shettel. 

April  20  • — Timonium,  Md.  —  Louis 

Mcrryman,  semi-annual 
sale. 

May  6  — VanWert,  Ohio — Samuel 

Hcrtel  Dispersal  Sale. 

May  14  — Trenton,  N.  J.  National 

Guernsey  sale. 

May  15  — Trenton,  N.  J. — Beech- 

wood  Farms  Dispersal. 

May  27  - — Washington,  Pa.,  Fair 

Grounds  —  Third  Annual 
Consignment  Sale. 

June  9-10  — Hardwick,  Mass.  —  Dis¬ 
persal  of  Mixter  Farm 
Hebd. 

JERSEY 

May  29  — Lockport,  N.  Y. — Rand- 

leight  Farm,  W.  R.  Ke- 
man,  Jr.,  Owner. 
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Get  my  new  cut  price 
catalog  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  biggest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  SAVE  MONEY  on 
Fence^  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 

Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and 
Paint  ever  offered.  For  35 
years  I’ve  been 

Ssuis^g  Fae^mers  /Sfoiaey 

That’s  how  I’ve  built  up  the  biggest  Direct- 
From-Factory  fence  business  in  the  world. 
Over  85O.CO0  farmer  customers  save  about 
1  3  buying  from  my  catalog.  This 
year  my  prices  are  much  lower.  I 
guarantee  better  quality  and  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction.  Don’t  buy  until 
you  get  my  cut  price  catalog  and  see 
for  yourselL  I  pay  the  freight,  too. 

TKE  BROWN  FENCE  S  WIRE  CO. 
Dep^  3C08,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


on  this  well-known  sUo, 
A  real  saving  to  you.  Usc4 
on  thousands  of  farms.  The 
Special  Door  Frame  just 
one  of  its  strong  features. 

Also  makers  of  the  Cop¬ 
per-Content  ROSSMET.tt, 
Galvanized  Silo  since  1912. 
When  writing,  .state  wheth¬ 
er  intere.sted  in  wood  or 
metal  Silo. 

Splendid  agents’  and 
dealers’  proposition 
E.  W.  ROSS  Ensilage  Cotter 
&  Silo  Company, 

41  Warder  SL  Est.  1850 
Snrinofleld,  Ohio 
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"the  World  Over^ 


RATIN  is  cmJorsed  by  the  New  York  Zoo- 
lOi^icat  Park,  five  European  Governments 
thousands  of  users  throughout  the 
world  as  sure*death  to  vermin. 

Kxterminates  mic«  by  a  disemse  wholly  ftarmlcsM 
to  persons,  domestic  animals,  pets  and  poultry, 
r^asily  and  e<rof)ornIcalIy  used.  »imply  soak  bread 
with  UAHN.  Once  cauirlft,  the  RATIN  dist-atjc 
ia  eaaiiy  commaoicated  from  mouse  to  moube. 

85  Gram  Bottle  Only  $  1 .25 

^  ^^toyouO.O.  D.  or  for  money  order  or  check. 

particulars  supplied  by  free  circular 
llo'v  to  Kxter~ninule  Kats  ood  Field  Mice  ” 


iNciw 

SILOS 


DAIRY  FEED  $8.  CO  FER  TON  WITH 

PHILADELPHIA  and 

NEW  SCHUICHTER 
WOOD 
CEMENT 
METAL 
TILE 

constnictloa  for  satisfaction,  qatHlf 
for  service,  door  frames  with  doon 
that  can  not  swell  fast.  Cash  « 
monthly  payments.  Special  priees 
Free  Catalogue.  Opening  Roofs  for » 
full  silo  without  refilling. 

WOOD  TANKS  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
E.  P.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
(Box  A.A.)  10  S.  18th  St.,  Phila.,  fL 


$10  Down  Buys 

Holstein  Bull 

A  Grandson  of 

Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka 
and 

Hengerveld  De  Kol 

This  young  bull  enhances  the  blood 
of  extremely  large  producing  and  trans¬ 
mitting  animals  from  every  side  of  his 
pedigree,  In  long  time,  as  well  as  short 
time  work.  The  sire  has  a  very  ex¬ 
ceptional  list  of  large  producing  daugh¬ 
ters.  and  he  is  from  a  30-lb.  four  year 
old  daughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka,  the  greatest  transmitting  son 
of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad.  The  dam 
has  a  21-lb.  three  year  old  record,  and 
her  sire  is  from  a  30-lb.  four  year  old- 

'‘Dairymen’s  League  certifieates  ac¬ 
cepted  in  partial  payment  at  full  face 
value.” 

Write  lot  Particulars 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR-,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y 
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Splendid  Success  of  Mrs.  Ethel 
Rhoades  in  Preventing 
_  White  Diarrhea 


Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be  of 
utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers  who  have 
had  serious  losses  from  White  Diarrhea. 
We  will  let  Mrs.  Rlioades  tell  it  in  her 
own  words : 

“Gentlemen :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with 'White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my  experi¬ 
ence.  My  first  incubator  chicks  when  but 
a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens 
with  White  Diarrhea.  I  tried  different 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged  with 
the  chicken  business.  Finally,  I  sent  to 
the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  438,  Water¬ 
loo,  la.,  for  a  $1.00  box  of  their  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  for  this  terrible  disease.  We 
raised  700  thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never 
lost,  a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” — 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ 
isis  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick  through 
the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg.  Read¬ 
ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half  j'our 
chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that  saves 
nine.”  Remember,  there  is  scarcely  a  hatch 
without  some  infected  chicks.  Don't  let 
these  few  infect  3'our  entire  flock.  Prevent 
it.  Give  Walko  in  all  drinking  ^vater  for 
the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t  lose  one 
chick  where  you  lost  hundreds  before. 
These  letters  prove  it : 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tara,  Burnett’s  Creek,  Ind., 
writes :  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent  for 
two,  packages  of  Walko.  I  raised  over  500 
chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  single  chick  from 
White  Diarrhea.  Walko  not  only  prevents 
White  Diarrhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks 
strength  and  vigor :  they  develop  quicker 
and  feather  earlier.” 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes :  “I  used 
to  lose  a  great  many  chicks  from  White 
Diarrhea,  tried  many  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent 
to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  438, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remcd}-.  I  used  two  soc  pack¬ 
ages,  raised  300  White  Wj-ahdottes  and 
never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after  giving 
the  medicine  and  my  chickens  are  larger 
and  healthier  than  ever  before.  -  I  have 
found  this  company  thoroughly  reliable  and 
always  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  WALKO  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk-^postage  pre¬ 
paid— ao  3'ou  can  see.  for  j'ourself  what  a 
wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for  White 
Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you  can  prove 
•^as  thousands  have  proven — that  it  will 
stop  your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  SOc  for  pack¬ 
age  of  WALKO  (or  $1.00  for  extra  large 
box) — give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
tvatch  results.  You’ll  find  j'ou  won’t  lose 
one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens  before. 
It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  j'^our  rrioney  promptly 
if  you  don’t  find  it  the  greatest  Ittle  chick 
saver  you  ever  used.  The  Leavitt  &  John¬ 
son  National  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest 
bank  in  Waterloo7  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

. . . 

Walker  remedy  co.,  Dept.  433, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  ]  $1 
^onoinical  large  size)  package  of  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk.  Send  it  on 
your  positive  guarantee  to  promptly  refund  my 
Money .  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order, 

check  or  currency  acceptable.) 

Name  . 

•  •  . . . . 

Town  . . . . . 

.  R.)F.  D . . 

Mark  (X)  ia  square  indicating  size  package 
Ranted.  Large  package  contains  about  two  and 
w-third  times  as  much  as  small. 


How  I  Utilize  Pig-PeskineT3 
In  the  Hen  Yard 

P  VERY  3'car  our  little  chickens  died 
L-*  ^  off  by  the  dozens  of  gaps.  There 
didn  t  seem  to  be  anything  that  would 
save  them.  The  old  method  of  fishing 
for  the  gap-causing  worms  with  twist¬ 
ed  horsehairs,  known  to  the  older  farm 
residents,  was  futile  because  of  the 
numbers  affected.  The  tightly  covered 
box  with  its  fumes  produced  by  drop¬ 
ping  carbolic  acid  on  a  hot  brick  helped 
some,  but  this  cure  often  killed  the 
weaker  “patients”. 

Then  my  father,  George  D.  Smith, 
vcicrinarian  as  well  as  farmer,  decided 
to  plow  up  the  chicken  run  which  had 
not  been  “turned  under”  since  the  farm 
vas  entered  by  Smiths  more  th.an  a 
centUi3  ago. 

It  was  certain  that  the  untillcd  soil 
was  the  cause  of  the  disease  affecting  tue 
cliickcns  so  all  possible  earth  about  the 
cliicken  house  and  grounds  was  turned 
imCiCr,  except  that  cf  a  locust  gtove, 
there,  evidently,  since  the  world  was! 
There  was  no  way  in  which  this  ground 
could  be  plowed.  It  was  here,  either  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shade,  or  because  the  hens 
liked  to  scratch  in  the  half  rotted  leaves, 
that  the  little  chickens  spent  much  of 
their  time  and  consequently  “got  gaps”. 

It  was  then  that  a  litter  shaats  at  the 
salanir  age  solved  the  problem.  These 
pigs  refused  to  stay  in  their  specified 
habitat,  but  crowded  through  a  wire 
fence  and  started  rooting  up  the  farm. 
They  took  a  few  turns  in  the  locust 
grove,  just  by  way  of  showing  v.diat 
they  could  do  and  this  gave  my  father 
an  idea.  He  put  a  temporary  enclosure 
around  the  grove  and  penned  those  pigs 
in  it  just  long  enough  to  allow  them  to 
root  up  the  ground.  This  they  did  to 
the  queen’s  taste,  or  at  least  to  their 
own,  and  to  my  father’s  satisfaction. 

There  has  been  no  gaps  among  the 
chickens,  at  least  but  an  occasional  case, 
since  the  pigs  came  to  the  rescue. 

— Clara  Smith. 


Sticks  to  White  Leghorns 

A  YEAR  ago  we  were  asked  to  name 
Ai-our  chosen  breed  and  give  our  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  choice.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  all  of  the  letters  and  agree 
with  all  who  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  best  breed  for  all,  but  one 
best  breed  for  each  of  us.  We  all 
seemed  to  agree  that  the  breed  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  each  one  of  us  was  the  best 
for  that  particular  person  and  we  all 
tried  to  tell  the  best  points  of  our  choice. 

Again  our  kind  editor  has  extended 
us  the  privilege  of  reviewing  these  vir¬ 
tues  and  telling  each  other  how  well  we 
have  succeeded  in  the  past  j^ear. 

Doubtless  you  all  remember  my 
choice  was  the  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  and  if  you  should  call  on  me  you 
would  probably  find  me  out  among  my 
flocks  of  large  snowwhite  friends.  I 
am  fortunate  to  be  located  in  the  coun¬ 
try  away  from  all  smoke  and  my  biddies 
seem  to  take  real  pride  in.  keeping  clean. 
I  think  they  have  heard  some  of  the 
favorable  remarks  about  their  whiteness 
and  try  to  live  up  to  them. 

Attention  Paid  to  Culling 

I  set  my  incubators  three  times  last 
spring  and  sold  part  of  the  hatches  as 
baby  chicks  and  sold  several  pullets  for 
layers.  In  the  fall  I  had  about  450 
beautiful  large  vigorous  pullets  to  put 
in  my  laying  houses.  They  began  lay¬ 
ing  in  August  and  have  kept  at  it  con¬ 
tinuously  all  winter.  I  had  my  hens 
culled  by  the  Farm  Bureau  service  and 
kept  about  350  for  breeders  for  1925. 

Early  in  the  fall  we  enlarged  our 
plant  by  the  addition  of  a  new  Jamesway 
Poultry  house,  18x56  in  size  and  equip¬ 
ped  it  with  all  galvanized  equipment 
This  coop  has  proven  very  satisfactory, 
ice  freezing  in  it  on  only  a  very  few  oc- 
(Coniinued  on  Pag^  288) 
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takes  care  of  the 

little-chick  ailments 

Indigestion  —  Diarrhea — Leg 
Weakness — Gapes. 

*  It  will  pay  you  to  look  well  t(5 
the  digestion  of  your  flock  right 
from  the  start. 

Indigestion  is  responsible  foi^ 
most  of  the  bowel  troubles. 

Add  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-2£ 
to  the  ration  daily. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  Nux  Vom¬ 
ica;  that  promotes  digestion — ^ 
calls  into  healthy  action  every 
little  chick  organ. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  Quassi£f> 

Jwhich  creates  a  healthy  appetite. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  Iron  to  en¬ 
rich  the  blood,  essential  to  little 
chick  growth. 

Pan-a-ce-a  regulates  the  bowels 
-—keeps  the  chick’s  system  free 
from  poisonous  waste  materials. 

No  indigestion,  no  diarrhea,  no 
leg  weakness,  no  gapes,  >vhere 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  used. 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr,  Hess  product^  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  backs 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  !nc.,  Ashland,  Ohi^ 


COD  LIVER  Oil.- HARRIS 

The  one  tested  brand  o£  cod  liver  oil  guaranteed  to  contain  the  GUAR^flTEED 
Vitamine  D,  which  prevents  and  cures  leg  w^eakness  in  chicks.  Avoid  vitamine'D 
untested  oils  and  mixtures— feed  this  pure,  tested,  guaranteed  Harris  _  V 
br^d  and  be  sure.  One  gallon,  delivered,  $3.50.  Order  now  for  quick  1  sal.  $3.50 
shipment.  Circulars  'free.  Delivered 

._  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  42  MAIN  ST.,  TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 
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Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  PrcdacU  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


READ  the 

BABY  CHICK 

Advertising 

On  Pages  288  to  292 


GRANGERS  PURPOSE  GRIT 

7  WILL  MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY  MORE  EGGS 

Wit  Is  sharp  and  clean,  and  absolutely  the  best  substance  that  can  be  procured  for  grinding  / 
the  chicken’s  food  in  the  gizzard,  and  thus  aiding  digestion,  and  it  Is  so  white  that 
there  is  no  waste,  as  the  chicken  finds  and  gets  it  alL  /  firanffCYS 

NO  NEED  FOR  OYSTER  SHELLS  n  ° 

HGKANGERS  triple  purpose  grit  Is  superior  as  a  shell-maker.  It  produces  /  Mig.  Co. 
uniformly  hard  shells  that  will  not  break  easily,  and  does  away  with  any  /  di  ^ 

need  of  oyster-shell,  magnesium,  or  any  other  such  materials  fed  for  Please  send  me  Free 

shell-making.  /  sample  of  GRANGERS 

Y  BALANCES  THE  RATION— INSURES  DIGESTION  /  ,  ^  dealer's  name 

GR.4NGERS  TRIPLE  PURPOSE  GRIT  has  a  definite  mineral  content 

at  Sulphur,  Carbohydrates,  etc.,  which  gives  the  proper  balance  /  Name  . . . 

to  the  food  required  by  both  chicks  and  adult  birds  to  keep  them  / 

in  good  health,  and  enable  the  chickens  to  produce  the  best  eggs  /  . 

and  more  of  them.  ✓ 

GRANGERS  MEG.  CO.,  Box  1002,  Hartforil,  Cana.  . .* . 

SEND  FOB  FREE  SAMPLE  /’'^Address  . 
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This  book  illustrates  specially  select¬ 
ed  combinations  at  prices  that 'will 
simply  astound  you — for  the  purest 
and  most  wholesome  candy  that 
can  be  made — with  over  a  thousand 
delicious  kinds  to  choose  from. 


SENT  PREPAID 
Offer  A 

I  ID.  Peanut  Brittle  . 

1  ll>.  Special  Aesorted 
Chocolates  .  .  . 

1  lb.  Crystal  Mixture 

Offer  B 

1  ID.  Milk  Chocolate 
Covered  Pineapple 

1 11).  Chocolate  Double 
Dips . 

1  lb.  Fancy  Hard  Can¬ 
dies  (in  metal  con¬ 
tainers)  .  . 

Offer  C 

1  Ib.  Very  High  Grade\ 
A&sorted  Chocolates .  1 

11b.  Milk  Chocolate  I  .. 
Covered  Parlays  .  .  I  All  for 

1  lb.  Chocolate  Covered  \  b“'y 
Cocoanut  Royals  .  .  /  3.50 

11b.  Chocolate  Italian  /  Preoaid 
Creams . •  r-repaia 

llb.Superfine  Creamery 
Caramels 


.h  All  for 
I  only 

/ 1.00 

•  Prepaid 


All  for 
only 

2.00 

Prepaid 


Fresh— 'By  M^! 

LOFT  CANDY  is  sent  to  ■you  prepaid  by  Parcel 
Post.  The  convenience  of  ordering  by  mail  from 
a  profusely  illustrated  bock  —  plus  immediate  de¬ 
livery  direct  from  our  kitchen  to  you 
assures  you  fresh  supply  of  confections,  every  day 
of  the  week,  at  prices  so  low  that  you  will  Imdly 
believe  your  eyes. 

24‘’Hour  Order  Service 

Loft  fills  orders  immediately  upon  receipt,  because 
our  Mail  Order  Department  adjoins  our  kitchens 
and  features  a  special  24-hour  service.  No  delay! 
It  reaches  your  door  direct  from  the  factory.  That 
is  why  we  guarantee  its  fresliness! 

Loft  quality  and  Loft  low  prices  are  the  reasons  for  its 
popularity  today.  Millions  buy  it  because  it  cannot  be 
made  better,  purer  or  more  delicious  at  any  price. 

Lo£t  Pays  tke  Postage 

[Our  51-year  reputation  assures  all  patrons”! 
of  fresh,  pure,  delicious  candy  and  -we  I 
guarantee  it  —  or  your  money  ■wiU  be  1 
refunded.  You  must  be  Satisfied  1  _J 


A  fascinating  new  catalog  of  candy  com¬ 
binations.  Here  is  a  book  that  we  will 
gladly  send  you  if  you  write  at  once. 
It  will  save  you  many  dollars  on  your 
candy  purchases — show  you  how  to 
order  a  varied  candy  supply  for  your 
home  each  week  and  acquaint  you 
with  the  Loft  method  of  service — 
Loft  quality  and  Loft  low  prices. 
You  can  have  this  beautifully  illustrated 
book  if  you  send  for  it.  A  postal  card  is 
sufficient,  but  ACT  AT  ONCE. 


Address  Dept.  22  400  Broome  St.,  New  York 


IMM 


What  Your  Crops  Face  in  1925 ! ' 

Herbert  Janvrin  Browne’s 

Scientific  Long-Range  Weather  Forecast 
for  Every  Section  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Send  for  Forecast  for  1925  and  articles  by  Browne  or  about  him 
and  his  work  in : 


COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 
American  Agriculturist 

The  Scientific  American 

Magazine  of  Wall  Street 

LITERARY  DIGEST 
The  Outlook 
PosJton  tIDvanjJcript 
Garrett  P.  Serviss 


If  the  CORN  BELT 
Farmers  had  had 
Browne’s  1924  Fore¬ 
cast,  they  would  have 
saved  $150,000,000. 

1924  Forecast 
95%  CORRECT 

1925  Forecast 

To  Date 

100%  CORRECT 


HERBERT  JANVRIN  BROWNE. 

1214  L  ST.  N.W., 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

L  Enclosed  find  {  $2.00. 

^  Articles. 


Articles. 

RED _  Name- 


$2.00 

Please  send  1925  Forecast  and  Magazine 


P.  O.  Box _  Post-Office - 

Street _ State 


WINI 

with 


PfiRBEE’S 
ERTECT 


DUCKS 


Oct  your  sliare  of  highest  sho-w 
honors  wit’.i  cgg.s  iuni  ducklings 
which  grow  Icrgcr  aud  mature 
quicker.  20  ycaas  of  success. 

Send  for  Fiir.B  booklet. 

BOY  E.  PARDEE, 

35  Cedar  St.,  Islip,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
SHIPPED  C.  O.  D.  PREPAID 
Write  for  free  Illustrated  Catalog: 

Pomona  United  Nurseries 
7  S  Tree  Avenue,  daNSVILLE,  N,  Y. 
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New  York  Farm  News 

Western  County  Notes  by  M.  C.  Burritt 


Along  period  of  open  Aveather 
which  culminated  in  a  two  days  rain 
cleared  the  snow  away  very  effectively 
and  at  much  less  expense  than  the  town 
and  county  trucks  did  it.  But  the  warmth 
and  rain  also  brought  muddy  roads  and 
yards  and  flooded  fields.  Then  there 
came  one  of  those  sudden  changes  of  late 
February  and  March  and  the  mercury 
dropped  to  5  degrees  and  7  degrees  above 
zero,  with  high  March  winds.  The 
change  was  hard  on  man  and  beast, 
wheat  fields  and  orchards.  I  fear  the 
damage  to  wheat  is  considerable.  Wiiat 
happened  to  fruit  buds  is  not  yet  appar¬ 
ent. 

Meanwhile  it  has  been  a  slow  week  for 
farm  work.  It  tvas  either  too  muddy  or 
too  cold  to  prune  trees  most  of  the  week, 
so  5ve  turned  to  odd  jobs  of  which  there 
are  always  a  plenty,  and  the  doing  of 
which  doesn’t  seem  to  get  one  anywhere, 
necessary  as  they  are.  Now  that  it  is 
the  first  of  March  we  begin  to  feel  the 
urge  of  spring.  The  aim  from  now  on 
will  be  to  “get  the  jump”  on  the  prun¬ 
ing,  machiner}),  repairs,  working  up 
wood,  etc.,  etc.  so  as  to  he  forehanded, — 
to  drive  the  work  and  not  be  driven  by 
)t.  But  much  depends  on  whether  the 
spring  is  early  or  late. 

Markets  continue  in  the  reaction  from 
the  peak  prices  of  early  February. 
Farmers  who  were  waiting  for  two  dol¬ 
lars  or  more  for  wheat  and  didn’t  sell 
then,  are  still  w’aiting  and  likely  to  he  tor 
some  time.  Cabbage  prices  are  way  off, 
and  apple  sales  very  slow.  Prices  may 
have  to  he  shaded  some  to  move  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  crop  rapidly,  although 
storage  holdings  are  unusually  low.  The 
hens  thought  it  was  spring,  and  egg 
prices  tumbled  from  55  to  60  cents  in 
mid-February  to  38  and  40  cents. 

“Hot  School  Lunch”  in  Operation 

This  Avas  our  week  to  provide  the  hot 
school  lunch  in  our  district,  and  reminds 
me  of  the  plan  which  some  of  the  moth¬ 
ers  in  this  district  worked  out  last  fall 
to  provide  the  hot  lunch  during  the  vvin- 
ter  months.  It  is  inexpensive  and  may 
be  of  interest  to  some.  There  are  about 
twenty-five  families  in  this  school  dis¬ 
trict  and  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of 
children  of  school  age  who  attend  school 
in  the  district.  Others  go  to  high  school 
two  miles  awa3^  A  committee  of  five 
mothers  appointed  at  the  annual  school 
meeting  worked  out  the  following  plan 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  De¬ 
cember  1st. 

Provision  is  made  for  one  hot  dish 
every  da^^  Monday  and  Thursday  it  is 
cocoa.  Tuesda3%  baked  potatoes,  and 
Wednesda3’  and  Friday  any  dish,  prefer¬ 
ably  vegetables,  selected  by  the  mother 
in  charge  that  week.  The  cocoa  and  the 
milk  for  it,  are  purchased  out  of  a  small 
cash  fund  mostly  provided  voluntarily  by 
a  few  interested  taxpayers  Avho  have  no 
children  in  school  and  who  do  not  take 
their  turn  in,  providing  the  hot  dishes  for 
a  week.  A  small  oil  stove  and  kettle 
are  provided  by  the  district  from  tax 
money.  The  teacher  who  lives  nearby 
brings  the  milk  and  supervises  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  cocoa. 

About  twenty  families  agreed  to  take 
turns,  each  for  a  w'cek,  in  providing  the 
hot  dishes.  On  Monday  and  Thursday 
the  mother  makes  the  cocoa  S3'rup  and 
sends  it  to  school  in  the  morning  by  the 
oldest  pupils,  the  teacher  heating  it  at 
noon,  (jn  Tuesday  all  the  pupils  bring 
their  own  potatoes  and  a  little  pat  of  but¬ 
ter.  The  potatoes  are  then  baked  in  the 
school  stove  door.  On  Wednesday  and 
Friday  it  is  father’s  job  to  carry  the  hot 
dish  to  the  school,  and  a  slopping  job  it 
is  if  the  dish  is  a  soupy  one  like  the 
creamed  corn  Avhich  I  took  up, on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Mother  helped  me  out  on  Fri¬ 
day  by  sending  rice  and  meat  encasse- 
role. 

The  cooperation  has  been  splendid. 


Nearly  every  family  that  was  asked  has 
willingly  done  its  part,  even  several  who 
have  no  children  in  school  now,  A  very 
few  don’t  think  it  necessary.  One  wom¬ 
an  remarked  that  if  the  children  needed 
a  hot  lunch  in  winter  they  ought  to  have 
ice  cream  cones  in  summer. 

The  children  too  arc  appreciative  and 
we  all  vote  the  plan  a  success. — c 
Burritt. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Genesee  County— The  potato  and  cab¬ 
bage  market  is  pretty  dull.  It  was 
especially  so  around  the  last  week  in 
February.  Many  farmers  reported  that 

badly  especially  those  raised  on  the 
muck.  We  had  ideal  vveather  during  the 

> .  wee  n 

get  to  work  early  on  the  land. — J,  H. 

Schenectady  County— The  February 
thaw  came  in  vcr3'  handy  as  many  fann¬ 
ers  w-ere  short  of  water.  Hay  has  been 
bringing  from  $12  to  $17  per  ton  and 
oats  are  worth  60  cents  per  bushel. 
Buckwheat  is  $1  a  bushel.  Many  farm, 
ers  are  looking  for  an  early  spring  this 
year  as  several  report  having  seen  rob¬ 
ins. — J.  W.  G. 

Franklin  County  —  We  experienced 
real  spring  like  weather  the  latter  part 
of  February.  Cars  and  wagons  came 
hack  into  use  again.  Farmers  had  their 
ice  houses  pretty  well  filled  and  there 
has  been  more  or  less  of  a  lull  in  the 
work.  Milk  prices  are  about  the  same 
and  feeds  still  continue  very  high.  Many 
farms  are  for  sale  or  rent  with  practi¬ 
cally  no  demand  for  farm  propert;-. 
County  Veterinarian  Mulvey  is  busy 
again  testing  dairy  herds  in  the  to-wn  of 
Westville.  About  the  first  of  March 
the  potato  market  suffered  a  decline, 
shippers  paying  only  35  cents  a  bushel. 
Auction  sales  are  quite  numerous.  Hay 
is  bringing  $20  a  ton. — H.  T.  J. 

Along-  the  Southern  Tier 

FTER  being  closed  for  some  time 
by  deep  snow  hanks  our  roads  are 
all  open  now,  although  some  are  quite 
icy.  Frequent  accidents  take  place  to 
autoists  who  are  shunted  out  of  the 
track  by  ice  ruts. 

Very  little  hay  is  moving  out  of  this 
section  so  far  this  winter,  farmers  hold¬ 
ing  the  crop  for  better  prices,  which 
now  range  round  $12  to  $15  pressed. 
Straw  is  a  better  proposition,  at  about 
hay  prices,  but  not  many  farmers  have 
a  surplus  this  year. 

A  few  farmers  have  taken  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  the  warmer  da3'S  we  have  had 
mean  spring  and  have  tapped  their  su¬ 
gar  maples,  especially  those  that  stood 
in  open  places;  but  not  many  have  ven¬ 
tured  so  far  as  that,  believing  that  we 
are  going  to  have  some  cold  weather 
yet.  Syrup  is  selling  at  $2.25  to  $2.50 
per  gallon. 

Little_  relief  has  come  3’et  in  the  po¬ 
tato  market.  Prices  run  too  low  for  any 
general  movement  market-ward.  Sev¬ 
enty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  is  the  limit, 
with  more  going  at  the  first-named  fig¬ 
ure  than  at  any  other.  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  a  lessened  planting  for  1925, 
and  that  will  mean  higher  prices  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

The  price  of  road  from  Union  Center 
to  Maine  village  in  Broome  county  is 
down  for  construction  this  year.  That 
has  been  a  bad  piece  of  road.  It  is  to 
he  laid  in  cement  and  wider  than  usual, 
16  feet. 

Hired  help  is  still  at  a  premium  and 
men  will  have  to  shorten  up  their  farm¬ 
ing  operations  for  that  reason.  The 
Endicott-Johnson  shoe  shops  have  jus^ 
paid  a  liberal  bonus  to  their  hands,  and 
that  fires  men  and  women  to  quit  the 
farm.  Farm  auctions  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  men  disposing  of  their  cows  ana 
the  farm,  too,  if  they  can.  — E.  L.  V. 


y^hen  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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GUARANTEE 


GOLD 

SEAL 


^^0,  W6,  b6i,  5-1,  5:>2,  386,  516  and  556.  The  small  rugs,  from  left  to  right,  are  Nos.  534,  408  and  232. 


This  Gold  Seal  is  your  assurance 
of  complete  satisfaction! ” 


Right  here.  Madam,  is  the  famous  Gold 
Seal!  Ids  on  every  guaranteed  Gold-Seal 
Gongoleum  Art-Rug!  Pledges  you  absolute 
^Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back' — and 
means  exactly  what  it  says!  ” 


True,  purchasers  seldom  have  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Gold  Seal  Guarantee.  But 
the  seal  itself,  pasted  on  the  face  of  every 
Gongoleum  Art-Rug  and  on  all  Gongoleum 
By-the-Yard,  shows  that  you  are  getting 
genuine  Gongoleum,  with  the  full  value  and 
protection  that  the  Gold  Seal  assures. 

Only  from  rugs  bearing  the  Gold  Seal  do 
you  receive  the  service  that  has  led  thou¬ 
sands  of  housewives  to  buy  more  and  more 
Gongoleum  Art-Rugs.  Only  in  these  rugs 
do  you  find  the  patterns  that  have  been 
created  by  the  world’s  masters  of  rug  design. 

Absolutely  waterproof  and  non-absorb¬ 
ent,  Gold-Seal  Gongoleum  Art-Rugs  do  not 


spot  or  stain.  Tiresome  sweeping  and 
beating  are  done  away  with,  since  a  light 
going-over  with  a  damp  mop  is  all  the 
cleaning  required  to  keep  them  like  new. 

And  Gongoleum  Rugs  lie  perfectly  flat 
without  fastening  of  any  kind. 

Popular  Sizes— Low  Prices 


SATISFACTION  GUAR^TTEED 
,  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  , 


REMOVE  SEAL  WITH 
DAMP  CLOTH 


Patterns  No.  386 
and  408  are  made 
in  all  the  sizes.  The 
other  patterns  are 
made  in  the  five 
large  sizes  only. 


IK  X  3  ft.  ?  .60 
3  X  3  ft.  1.40 
3  x4Kft.  1.95 
3  X  6  ft.  2.50 


Warning  ! 

There  is  only  one 
“Gongoleum”  and  it  is 
identified  by  the  Gold 
Seal  pasted  on  every  pat¬ 
tern.  “  Gongoleum  ”  is  a 
registered  trade-mark  and 
the  exclusive  property  of 
Gongoleum-Nairn  Inc.  If 
you  want  “Gongoleum” 
ask  for  it  by  name  and 
look  for  the  Gold  Seal. 


Pattern 

.i32 


Gold  Seal 


^rt-Rugs 


Gongoleum  By-the-Yard 

The  same  flat-lying,  durable,  easily-cleaned 
material  as  the  rugs,  but  made  without  borders 
for  use  where  it  is  desired  to  cover  the  entire 
floor.  Also  lies  flat  without  any  fastening. 
Two-yard  width  —  8Sc  per  square  yard 
Three-yard  width —  95c  per  square  yard 

Owing  to  freight  rateSt  3/7  prices  in  the  South  and  west  of 
the  ISdississippi  are  higher  than  those  quoted* 

Gongoleum-Nairn  inc. 

rhiladelphia  _  Kewiork  Boston  Chicago  Kansas  City 
San  hrancisco  Atlanta  Minneaoolis  Dallas  Pittsburgh 
New  Orleans  Cleveland  London  Paris  Rio  de  Janeiro 
In  CoBoda— Gongoleum  Canada  Limited,  Alontreal 


Free  Booklet 

^‘Things  Every  Woman  Should 
Know  About  Gongoleum  Rugs,”  a 
very  ^  interesting  booklet  by  Anne 
Lewis  Pierce,  shows  all  the  beauti- 
ful  Gongoleum  patterns  in  their 
actual  colors.  W rite  our  nearest 
office  today  for  free  copy. 
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Pattern 


No.  379 


Pattern 
No.  558 
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Valent  iNE’s 

VALSPAR 

Varnish- STAIN 


.  »»V»,  — 

WJLC  (VOr  TURN  WHtTe 


How  to  use 


A  a  :'rr-0 


VALENTINE’S 

VALSPAR 

ENAMEL 


:,i  |  BROvw  i 


47*0  VP/,,. 


which  color  do  you  want? 

Perhaps  you’ve  some  old  furniture  you  want  to  renew.  Or 
maybe  you’re  planning  to  change  the  color  scheme  of  your 
room.  No  matter  what  color  you  need,  Valspar  has  it! 


Valspar  Varnish“Stains,  Look  at  the  chart 
at  the  left.  There  you  have  Valspar  in  beau¬ 
tiful  transparent  colors.  Valspar  Varnish- 
Stains  are  made  of  Valspar  Varnish  com¬ 
bined  with  permanent,  non-fading  colors 
to  give  natural  wood  effects,  such  as  Light 
or  Dark  Oak,  Cherry,  etc. 

You  stain  and  Valspar  with  one  stroke 
of  the  brush,  thereby  doing  away  with  the 
old  method  of  staining  and  varnishing  sepa¬ 
rately.  Valspar  Varnish-Stains  bring  out  all 
the  beauty  of  the  grain  in  the  wood.  Having 
all  of  Valspar’ s  durability,  they  can  be  used 
for  all  work  outdoors  as  well  as  indoors. 


Valspar-Enamelsshown  on  the  chart  at 
the  right.  Valspar-Enamels  combine  all  of 
Valspar’s  waterproof,  wear-proof  and 
weather-proof  qualities  with  beautiful, 
opaque  colors.  They  are  applied  like  ^ 
covering  wood  or  metal  surfaces  with  a  solid 
color  just  like  paint— and  have  the  added 
advantages  of  Valspar’s  brilliant  lustre  and 
durability.  They  may  be  rubbed  down  to  a 
beautiful  dull  finish,  if  desired. 

Send  in  the  coupon — today — for  samples 
of  Valspar  and  Valspar  in  Colors.  Be  sure; 
send  for  the  Valspar  book  which  gives  a 
hundred  practical  suggestions  for  using 
Valspar— indoors  or  out. 


.VALENTINE’S 

ALSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  460  Fourth  Ave.,  Ne\\  l  ork 

J  enclose  dealer’s  name  and  stamps-20c  apiece  for  each  40c  sample  can  checked^ 

at  right.  (Only  one  sample  each  ot  Uear  V  alspar,  v  arnisn- 
Stain  and  Enamel  supplied  per  person  at  this  special  price.) 
Valspar  Instruction  Book  with  Color  Charts,  15c  extra. 
Print  full  mail  address  plainly. 

Clear  Valspar  D 

Valspar- Stain  D 

Choose  1  Color  -  ■ 
Valspar-Enantel  D 
Choose  1  Color.  ■  ^ 

Valspar  Book  D 

Sta?td.  F.  P • 
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MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
[prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League 
during  the  month  of  March  for  milk 
testing  3%  tn  tlie  basic  zone  of  20i  to 
Lio  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is 
Uq  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  prices 
liiDittoned  below  are  not  received  by  the 
[jarmer,  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  repre- 
\sent  the  prices  dealers  pay  to  the  League. 

[Class  1  Fluid  milk  . $3.07 

[Class  2a  Fluid  Cream .  2.20 

jciass  2B  lee  cream  .  2.25 

Iciass  2C  Soft  cheese  .  2.15 

fClass  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

I  Cond.  whole  milk .  1.90 

fClass  3B  Whole  milk  powder'  ....  1.85 
|ciass  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.65 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
land  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
|New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an- 
jnounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
jniillc  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

jciass  1  .  $3.07 

{Class  2 .  2.20 

iCIass  3  . . . . . .  1.75 

Class  4  prices  determined  i)y  butter 
{and  cheese  quotations  on  the  Nev/  York 
IniafVet. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop- 
jerative  announces  the  following  prices 
{for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Jciass  1  . $2.80 

Iciass  2 .  2.20 


Class  3 A  .  1.80 

Class  3B  . .  1.75 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


1321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


Qualify  in  Eight  Weeks 

toEarnRealMoneyinthe  •  — r 

Auto  and  Tractor  Business 

of  MeSweeny  where 

equipment.  Stay  only  eight 
inn  ®*^P  o  n  1  as  an  expert.  My  train- 

nnT^i®  Beimer  a  Foreman  at  the  age 

a  bil'K ?•  H- Justus  in  what  i^now 
It  enabled  E.  Rushfeldt  to 

others  to  hundreds  of 

I  yiners  to  do  as  well  or  bette’* 

Big  Firms  ed  Men 

^tom  Garages,  Battery 
other  f  Welding  Sliops,  and 

Thebisr^Sf**^^*  firms  for  MeSweeny  men. 

and  thev^kn  '"‘■u  right  away 

ana  they  know  where  to  come  for  them. 

I  That  Fare  Free  - 

help  proposition  for  a  shorttime  only  to 
1  you  .‘^tit  that’s  not  all. 

iThkl^  Book 

are^^‘!  lustrated  book  tells  how  others 

I  ought  many  things  you 

I  Writeffiri  r  '  *  ^utos  and  Tractors. 

npLs  uu'"  before  i  t 

j  pres.  Write  to  nearest  school  for  it  today. 

^1  McSWEENYAUTO&TRACTOR 
TRAINING  SHOPS 
Dtpt  122 

a  sa  and  Walnnt  SU.,  Cineiimati,  Oliio 


1815  Ea»t24Ui  St.,  Cleveland,  dUo 


'ATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt- 
watoa..  assured. 

Lawyer 

G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  GOES  HIGHER 

A  break  for  the  better  came  to  the  but¬ 
ter  market  on  the  last  day  of  Februar}’. 
Alaii}’-  men  in  the  market  had  predicted 
this  but  w’ith  the  market  facing  the  more 
or  less  unfavorable  staptiscal  condition  it 
seemed  rather  unwise  to  make  any  defin¬ 
ite  predictions.  Any  man’s  guess  was 
good.  It  seems  the  upward  turn  in  the 
market  has  been  due  more  to  out  of  town 
buying.  It  is  this  trade  outside  of  the 
regular  channels  and  regular  customers 
that  is  bidding  the  price  up.  On  top  of 
this,  shipments  are  more  moderate,  con¬ 
siderably  lighter  than  a  j'ear  ago.  There 
is  no  indication  that  we*  will  have  any 
great  quantity  of  foreign  butter  dumped 
on  us  so  that  the  situation  looks  rather 
favorable.  It  may  be  that  we  will  see 
something  of  a  slight  check  if  out  of 
town  storage  butter  is  shipped  in.  That 
happened  a  week  or  so  ago.  At  th.at 
time  prices  in  New  Y'ork  were  above  par 
compared  to  other  cities  and  they  im- 
mediately'  shipped  to  the  AletropoHs  to 
gain  the  advantage  of  the  price  differen¬ 
tial.  Cold  .storage  stocks  during  the 
week  ending  Lebruary  28th  were  reduced 
appreciabho  On  the  w'holc  the  situation 
is  very  satisfactory. 

Creamery  butter  scoring  better  than  92 
score  was_  selling  on  Alarch  4  from  46)4 
to  47c  with  92  score  selling  around  the 
46c  mark.  ^  Other  grades  varied  down¬ 
ward  to  3ac  as  the  inside  quotation  on 
the  low'cst  grades. 

CHEESE  CONTINUES  FIRM 

The  cheese  market  continues  to  hold 
up  to  its  past  performances,  maintaining 
a  firm  tone  on  hmh  grades  of  held  goods. 

1  his  hrnuiess  is  most  apparent  on  fancy 
marks  of  held  State  flats.  Indications 
are  that  before  long  we  will  sec  this 
firmness  reflecting  on  prices.  On  Alarch 
4,  26c  was  the  top  mark  on  fancy  to 
special  held  whole  milk  State  flats  but 
reports  current  in  the  trade  had  it  that 
sales  were  being  made  by  local  up-state 
dealers  at  F.O.B. 

Average  run  held  flats  arc  wortli  from 
25  to  20)4  with  undergrades  varvinu 
from  21  to  243.4c.  ' 

There  is  very  little  fresh  cheese  in  New 
York.  Some  of  the  best  marks  are 
quoted  at  24c  while  some  purchases  have 
been  reported  at  23c  delivered  in  New 
Y  ork. 

EGGS  CONTINUE  DOWNWARD 

The  egg  market  has  suffered  a  rather 
disasterous  week.  Receipts  have  been 
responsible  for  the  situation,  particularly 
those  of  competing  grades  from  western 
PO”Fs.  I’ancy  nearby  whites  have  not 
suffered  near  as  much  as  brown  and  col¬ 
ored  nearb3's. 

Choicest  marks  of  nearby  hennerj’’ 
whites  are  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of 
39)4  and  40c  with  other  grades  working 
downward  to  34c  for  ordinary  firsts.  Un¬ 
dergardes  are  worth  from  32  to  33c. 
Gathered  W’hites  are  Avorth  anvwhere 
from  32  to  37c.  Small  eggs  grading  as 
pullets  are  worth  only  from  30  to  31c. 
Brown  eggs  have  got  to  be  extremely 
fancy  to  bring  3Sc. 

Our  recommendations  of  the  past  few 
weeks  hold  good  by  comparing  New 
York  and  country  prices.  On  March  4 
M.  C.  Burritt  wrote  us  that  eggs  v/ere 
worth  from  38  to  40c  in  his  section  of 
Monroe  County.  On  March  2,  the  very 
h^hest  price  paid  in  New  York  was  40c. 
Shippers  can  afford  to  study  costs  and 
prices  very  closely  these  days. 

POTATO  MARKET  DULL 


Readers  who  have  been  following  our 
advice  given  several  weeks  ago  about 
watching  other  markets  have  been  re¬ 
paid  of  late  hj’’  doing  business  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  Pittsburgh  market  has  been 
decidedly  better  than  the  New  York 
market. 

One  of  the  discouraging  facts  of  the 
past  week  was  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Southern  potatoes-  The  season’s  first 
carload  of  new  crop  Florida  potatoes 
rolled  in  the  New  Y^ork  market  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28.  It  consisted  of  Spaulding  Rose 
variety  The  car  was  well  graded  and 
the  potatoes  were  of  good  quality  They 
niet  a  limited  sale  of  $14  per  barrel  for 
No.  1  and  $12  for  No.  2.  This  is  rather 
a  shock  to  northern  growers  many  of 
whom  would  fall  all  over  themselves  to 
get  $2.  A'fuch  of  this  can  be  traced  to 
the  fickleness  of  the  New  York  consum- 
They  are  always  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary'  and  pa^'  enor¬ 
mous  prices  for  it. 


HAY  MARKET  STILL  WEAK 

^  The  hay  market  as  a  whole  is  not  sat- 
isfactorj^  Demand  is  slow  on  average 
grades.  However,  where  fancy  top 
grades  are  concerned  there  is  slightly 
better  inquiry'.  No.  1  timothy  is  worth 
from  $25  to  26,  with  No.  2  $1  less.  No. 
3  ha\  is  at  $20  and  sample  hay  anvwhere 
from  $15  to  19  I.ight  clover  mixed  is 
worth  from  $23  to  24  for  No.  1;  $20  to 
21  for  No.  2;  and  $17  to  18  for  No.  3 
Second  cutting  alfalfa  still  holds  to  $30 
to  31  for  No.  1,  with  No.  2  bringing  $25 
Vi  -  ^  Ijringing  from  $23  to  24. 

Altalfa  mixed  haj’  is  bringing  usually  $21 
to  ..2.  No  1  rye  straw  is  worth  $*18  to 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  future  market  in  wheat  continues 
firm.  Trading  has  not  been  as  heavy 
but  the  strong  undertone  has  held  prices 

$1-99^  with  July 

at'$l./3-y4  and  September  at  $1.56)4. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


^EEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PLAXT.S.  You  .should  use  our 
FKOSr  PROOF  cabbage  plants  and  get 
your  early  cabbage  in  the  markets  two  to 
four  weeks  earlier  than  you  can  bv  using 
home  grown  hot  house  plants.  Early  Jer- 
sey  mid  Charleston  AVakefleld,  Succe.ssion, 
and  Flat  Dutch.  Ih-ices  f.  o.  b.  here  by  ex- 

^’000  for  $5.00.  10,000 
tor  $9.00.  Should  you  desire  .shipment  by 
parcel  post,  add  $1.00  per  1,000  to  above 
^^Lisfaetion  guaranteed.  S.  M. 
gibbon  CO..  Yonges  Lsland,  S.  C. 

STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple.  Red 
plants.  Do  not  gamble  -with 
jour  plant  order.  Place  it  with  us  and  re¬ 
ceive  plants  that  are  strictly  fresh  dug 

I'iSht.  Circular 
^PAROLS,  THE  DERRY  MAN,  Pulaski, 

and '^O  ^  ^  Strawberries 

and  Oinainental  Shrubbery.  Leading  varieties. 
no\v  prices.  Everything  guaranteed.  List  free. 
Bert  Baker.  Iloosick  Falls.  N.  Y. 

“pedigreed  POTATOEsAcertified  Russets 
per  acre.  liighest  yielding  Strain  at  Livonia, 
and  Iri.sh  Cobblers,  yields  of  300  to  562  bushels 
Bew  \ork  State  Seed  Test  yield  449  bushels 
per  acre.  First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell 

years.  GARDNER 
LARMS,  Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

UNITED  STATES  RECORD  $1,05^20  one 
Acre  Champion  Everbearing  Strawberries.  Aver- 
Seven  Years.  Bears  Five 
Months  200  Plants  $3.00^Direct  From  Origina¬ 
tor.  New  Mastodon,  Jewel.  Giant  Melon.  Sweet- 
Shrubs.  Catalogue  Free.  EDWIN 
LUBKE.  New  Bucalo,  Michigan. 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col- 
Icge  Inspected.  Excellent  two-row  variety  planted 
^one  or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 

WRITE  pYUGA  COUNTY  FARM  BU- 
REAU,_  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  list  of  growers 
having  inspected  seed  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat  and  beans  for  sale. 

“kl  SSEP  SEED  POTATOES— Certified  hill 
fleeted.  Official  yield  664  bushels  per  acre.  Few 
Cobblers.  Pamphlet.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 


SEEDS — NURSERY  STOCK 


.SELECTED  ninety  day  Yellow  Dent  seed  cor^ 
graded  $5  per  bushel.  IVANIiOE 
h-\KM.  Benson  Bro.,  Neshaminy,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  COBBLERS— Northern  vT. 
groun,  four  years  selection  for  yield  and  free-. 

St  Ha"rdtdcVf‘^V;"''''’’  ^ JOSLYN, 

^’P^^TANDS.  Start  righT^ 
this  new  apple.  Mad  size  trees  officially  sealed 

BDuveir^N^'y  J^OCKLAND  NURSERIES, 

BLACK  CAPS,  Plum  Farmer.  Strong,  vigor- 
ous-  plants  from  healthy  yearling  stock.  State  in- 
spected.  1000,  $30;  100,  $4.  FRANK  LACY*' 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  * 

THINKING  OF  BEAUTIFUL" f7Io\VERST 

Order  field  grown  Dahlia  bulbs  that  bloom  forth 
with  magnificence  from  early  summer  ’till  frost, 
60c  per  doz.  STUART  BRIGGS,  Port  Gibson. 


,  MILLETT  Seed.  $7.88 

hundred  lbs.  DIXIE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 
l«ckmart,  (Teorgia. 

N  A  MMOTH  “YELLOW  Soy  Beans.  $3.75 

umpire  SOUTHERN  WARE- 

ilOL  .SE.S.  Rockhart,  Georgia. 

Q  3  for  25c:  15  for  $1;  Gladiolus, 

UP Catalogue  free.  RALPH 
Rl.AjAAriiN,  Calverton,  L.  I.,  Y. 

"frostproof  cabbage  PLANTS 

Varieties;  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Charleston 
\\  ak^fieid.  Flat  Dutch.  Succession  Copenhagen 
Market  Price:  aOO  for  $1.25,  1,000  for  $2.25. 
postpaid.  By  express,  1,000  for  $1.50.  Special 
prices  on  large  lots.  I'ull  count  and  satisfaction 

Gir's'  C  plant  CO  ,  G^een- 

H,fstIc^r‘''^S-^^~P‘‘"xT’  Enormous, 

FisheV  ’  Mountain,  others.  FORD, 


SmiATIONS  wanted’ 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  New 
Vorkers  and  Heavyweights,  hill  selected,  high 
yielding  strains,  averaging  over  300  bu.  per  acre 

f  ^  Grown  by  R.  APPLETON 

&  SOXS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS — Ten  tubers  from  private  collec¬ 
tion,  $5,  Catalo.gue  value  at  least  $12.  Circular 
WILFORD  ANDERSON,  Millbrook.  N  y! 


ELL  GROW  N  \  EAR  OLD  Washington  As¬ 
paragus  plants,  $16  1,000;  choice  Long  Island 
grown  Brussels  sprout  seed,  $1  oz.  J.  W'  Cooo- 
er,  Mattituck,  L.  I..  N.  Y.  ^ 

GBR  SHORT  STEM  DANISH  cabbage  yield¬ 
ed  twenty-two  tons  per  acre  last  sea,son.  Send 
us  yonr  order  for  plants,  dollar  fifty  per  thousand, 
seed  dolla^rs  per  pound,  postpaid  in  third 

zone.  PIERPOBT  and  SMITH,  Cas-sadaga,  N. 


farms  for  sale 

W-Acre  New  York  Farm 
']y  $640  Full  Price 


^lld; 


«  ^20  acres  tlHable, 

fences,  est. 

house  timber,  augar  grove,  fruit; 

'State  ’nart”’  hre  town.  Only  $640  to 

iv/  Details  pg.  6T  Wg  new  Spring 

“  20th  Vaty. 


The  same  old  song  is  being  sung  in 
the  potato  market  and  indications  are 
that  the  tune  bids  fair  to  continue.  It  is 
certainly  discouraging  to  go  into  the  po¬ 
tato  market  and  try  to  pick  up  some  in¬ 
teresting  news.  It  is  a  buyer’s  market 
out  and  out.  States  on  March  4th  were 
worth  anywhere  from  $1.50  to  1.75  per 
150  pound  sack  delivered  in  New  York 
City.  Country  asking  prices  are  higher 
varying  from  $1.80  to  1.90 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES- Heavy- 
weight,  smooth  rural  type,  and  Green  Mountains. 
Mnte  II.  L.  ODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore,  N. 


DELICIOUS  ASPARAGUS  cut  fresh  from 
your  own  garden.  _  Hundred  Washington  plants, 
dollar;  thoii^nd,  eight  dollars.  Postpaid.  Straw- 
Raspberry  circular  free.  A.  B.  KAT- 
KAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


,PG  BOU  FARM  HELP?  We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 

VoriFTV^Tvn  AGRICULTURAL 

^OCIETV,  IXC.,  301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 


SWINE 


PoPVi' Vi  •  BERKSHTRE7“cTester  White  aiid 

I  oland  China  grade  pigs,  6-8  weeks  old,  $6  each. 
Express  prepaid.  C.  E.  Bossennan,  York  Springs, 


POLAND  CHINAS— Sep- 
tember  pigs  big  medium  type.  FIverything 
represented.  J.  B.  GREEN,  Morrisville. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


REDUCED  PRICES  on  Nursery  Stock — Ap¬ 
ple  root  grafts,  any  variety,  2c  each;  Apple 
trees,  ISc;  Peach,  11c;  Pear,  3Sc;  Quince,  55c; 
California  Pnvet,  3c;  Japanese  Barberry,  Sc; 
Roses,  35c.  C.  W.  Malatin,  Arendtsville,  Pa. 

gladioli — Rainbow  collection: 
Thirty  bulbs,  ALL  DIFFERENT,  many  rare  col¬ 
ors,  including  lavendar.  orange,  and  Holland 
Uiant,  with  easy  planting  directions,  $1  postpaid. 
Send  for  tree  new  24-page  illustrated,  catalog  of 
150  magnificent  varieties.  HOWARD  GILLET. 
Box  J,  Few  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 

-.GLADIOLTS-j— 100  bulbs,  flowering  size,  10  of 
10  named  varieties,  good  selection  of  colors  for  $3. 
25  of  same  bulbs  not  labeled,  $1;  Dahlias  3  for 
tin  ^^IGHBANK  gardens;  WilmlS- 


BEST  medicinal  COD  LIVER  OIL  quart 

tit^  Special  prices  on’  quan- 

‘iil: _ JIG  FOR  MEG.  CO.,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

M’ORK— Send  fifteen  cents  f^  houscT 
bold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales, 
rnxrp  wl- ^me.  PATCHWORK 

CUMPANV,  Meridian.  Conn. 

IToVl  Slighti7  Bama.ged  Crockery, 

Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write 
J'^L^’^^^'LcuIars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 

3^*RLD’S  FAMOUSlvilLK  and  butterTiTT 

mels  made  on  farm  from  milk  and  butter.  Great¬ 
est  process  discovered.  Thousands  satisfied 

TFRAyiv  J  postpaid.  JOHN 

LEHMAN,  R.  D.  No.  8,  York,  Pa 


LOOMS  ONLY  $9.00 — Big  money  in  weaving 
rugs,  carpets,  portieres,  etc.,  at  home,  from  rags 
and  waste  materials.  Weavers  are  rushed  with 
orders.  Sen-J  for  free  loom  book,  it  tells  all  about 
the  weaving  busine.ss  and  our  ivonderful  $9  00  • 
?nd  other  looms.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS.  332 
F.actory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

BASKETRY  MATERIALS.  Catalog  and  direc- 
lons  13c.  Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair  cane, 
Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
Lrauled  straw,  rush,  willow,  pine  needle.s.  hont-s, 
tools,  dyes.  LOUIS  STOUGHTON  DP.AKe! 
Mass^^  Lverett  St.  Allston,  Station  34,  Boston, 
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Hog,  Poultry  &  Field  Fence 
at  America’s  Lowest  Prices 

Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  strong,  heavily  gal¬ 
vanized  hog,  poultry  and  field  fencing  at  a  big 
saving.  A  timely  purchase  from  one  of 
America’s  leading  fencing  factories  brought  us 
a  large  quantity  at  big  price  reductions  from 
the  regular  nuykets.  All  kinds  in  all  heights 
to  choose  from.” 

Buy  Liberally  NOW! 

No.  HC-104.  This  bargain  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  wonderful  values  now  ready, 
for  quick  delivery  in  our  big  complete  stock. 
Hog  fencing,  26  ins.  high  made  witli  10  guage 
top  and  bottom  wires — 12J4  line  and  vertical 
stay  wires,  space  12  ins.  apart.  7  bars  or  26 
ins.  high.  Special  sale  price,  0%d‘ 

Ask  for  complete  illustrr'  '  '-^srgain 
fencing  list  No.  Hr  S03 

Steel  Fence 

No.  HC-108.  Special  2  in.  steel  fence  posts 
sizes  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  with  patented 
adjustable  clamp.  Our  price  of  posts 
four  ft.  long,  each . . . . 

Mixed  Wire  Nails 

No.  HC-112.  New  Wire  nails  in  mixed  sizes 
from  3  penny  to  40  jtenny.  Special  tfl  QC 
price  of  100  pound  keg _ 

Dept.  KC-  50  5 


T 


Si 


“I  consider  the 
‘Guide’  as  much  help 
to  one  man  unload¬ 
ing  as  the  ‘loader"  is 
to  one  man  loading,” 
writes  E.  C.  Jillson, 
New  York.  It  puts  the 
hay  into  any  part  of 
the  mow  without  hand 
forking.  f 


“Saves  Hand 
Forkine  the 
Mow/'  Saves  la^ 
bar;  saves  money. 


Ask  yoar  dealer 
forUtsCallalutn. 
if  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  yoa,  tveivilL 


The  Callahan  can  be 
used  in  almost  any 
type  of  barn  and  with 
any  style  of  hay  fork. 
It  pays  for  itself  the 
first  week — solves  the 
labor  question  in  the 
hay  mow.  F ree  book¬ 
let  shows  exactly  how 
it  works.  Write  today. 

‘’allahan  Distributor  Co.'^ 
27  CsurtlandSt,W«!lsbero,P?. 


FREE  Book— Saves  Horses 
and  Veterinary  Bills 

Tells  exactly  how  to  lomta  an<1  treat  every  kind  of  lame¬ 
ness.  96  pases  rram  full  of  dafinite,  valuable  iaiorma- 
tloT  taatliaa  helood  thousands  of  horae  owners.  Shows  how 
youcancuroand  keep  the  horse  workinir  while  being  treated. 
C  k\TV  TL-  If  no  C17  The  economy  treatment  that  for 
3  A  V  ju."  1  u6*il SI  years  baa  been  curing  SPAV- 
IH,  Rmtrbone  (except  low),  Thoropm,  and  Shoulder,  Knee. 
Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  disease.^^  Over  405,000  sat^ft^ 
ua^ra.  Guaranteed  by  signed  MONEY-BACK  Contract. 
Write  today  for  Book,  sample  firoarantce  and  reliable  vet¬ 
erinary  advice — all  FREE. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
342  State  Street  Binehamton,  N.  Y. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  with 
Signed  Guarantee  or  sent  prepaid  _ 
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We  Bring  Farmers’  Week  To  You 


German  Navy  Blankets 


Here  Briefly,  Is  The  Best  Ot  Everything  Seen  And  Heard 

■Rtt  T\/rA‘RTPT  C*  WT’KT'F  Rural  Pastors  Conference:  “Week 

by  lYlAbJhJj  tr.  J;  JhliN  ±  j-eligious  education  is  the  big  job  of 

things  which  give  merely  momentary  the  church  today.  This  may  be  given 
satisfaction  (To  the  housewives)  Your  in  several  ways,  through  ^aily  vacation 
services  as  manager  are  worth  about  75  Bible  schools,  on  Saturday  mornings,  in 

the  church  training  class  once  a  month.” 

“It  is  foolish  to  stop  short  of  using 
the  great  power  of  the  public  school  for 
use  in  giving  broad  training  in  spiritual 
matters.  It  should  be  undenomination¬ 
al  and  has  been  demonstrated  that  Cath¬ 
olics,  Protestants  and  Jews  may  alike 
find  profit  and  satisfaction  in  right 
courses  of  instruction,  properly  admin¬ 
istered.  Our  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  Pennsylvania  has  signified 
that  he  is  ready  to  entertain  suggestions 


Brand  new,  full  size  and  weight. 
Gray  with  beautiful  borders.  Very 
warm  and  serviceable. 

G  for  $5 

Parcel  Post 


GOVERNMENT  SUPPLY  CO., 
Market  Street 


Each  15c  Each 

IMPORTERS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FLOWERS 

Pansies,  Daisies,  Asters,  Verbenas.  Scarlet  Sage. 
Send  for  special  spring  offer. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  BRISTOL,  PA. 


Editor's  Note :  Hozv  often  zvhen  attend¬ 
ing  Farmers’  Week  at  the  State  Colleges 
of  Agriculture  we  have  heard  people  de¬ 
plore  the  fact  that  they  could  not  be  at 
tzco  places  at  the  same  lime.  There  are 
so  many  excellent  and  inie^sting  things 
to  be  seen  and  heard  goin^-^^pt  the  same 
hour  that  it  is  impossiklt^.fbr'Pnc  pcrsoji 
to  see  and  hear  half  that  m  wishes  to. 

But  zve  haz'e  overcome,  to  some  extent 
at  least  this  difficulty.  If  you  zvere  at 
Farmers’  Week,  and  were  able  to  take  in 
only  part  of  the  interesting  lectures,  or  if 
you  zvere  unable  to  go  at  all,  you  can  get 
in  a  fezv  minutes’  reading  of  .this  article  by 
Mrs.  Feint  the  outstanding  thoughts  made 
by  the  speakers  and  a  glimpse  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  exhibits  zvhich  zvere  to  be  seen. 

The  State  Colleges  like  those  at  Ithaca^ 
Nezv  York,  State  College,  Pennsylvania 
and  A^ezv  Briinszvick,  Nezv  Jersey,  are  do¬ 
ing  an  immeasurable  service  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  present  and  of  the  future.  And 
not  the  least  of  their  services  are  the  great 
annual  gatherings  at  Farmers’  Week  zvhen 
the  people  from  all  over  the  states  come 
together  to  suggest  ideas  and  to  get  nezv 
ones  from  the  lecturers. 

In  this  remarkably  zvell  reported  article 
by  Mrs.  Feint,  you  get  the  best  of  zvhat 
took  place  at  the  last  Farmers’  Week  at 
the  Nezv  York  State  College.  We  most 
earnestly  commend  it  to  your  ipading. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey:  “The  farm¬ 
er  must  make  more  than  a  good  living. 
He  must  develop  as  a  man  in  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  calling  and  toward  socie- 
t}'.  Civilization  cannot  maintain  itself 
if  care  of  the  soil  is  given  to  cheap 
men”. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dr.  George  F.  Warren:  “Childre'n 
should  not  be  improperly  worked.  But 
every  time  we  pass  a  law  to  prevent  un- 
proper  child  labor  there  should  also  be 
one  passed  to  compel  proper  labor  of 
children.  Every  child  should  be  taught 
a  trade  before  he  is  eighteen  A-ears  of 
age.  so  his  fingers  could  make  a  living 
if  his  brain  shoidd  fail  to.  It  is  too  late 
to  do  it  later  in  life”. 

“We  are  now  educating  our  children 
to  go  to  the  cities,  which  is  not  the  right 
kind  of  reciprocity.  If  the  cities  paid 
half  of  the  expense  of  educating  rural 
boys  and  girls  they  would  be  only  edu¬ 
cating  their  own  citizens,  as  that  is  where 
half  of  them  will  go”. 

sh  ♦  * 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd:  “One  big  thing 
which  farm  people  can  do  to  help  in  the 
present  situation  is  to  so  plan  their  la¬ 
bor  that  as  much  of  the  living  as  possi¬ 
ble  comes  direct  from  the  farm.  More 
meat  should  be  produced  directly  on  the 
farm.  There  should  be  at  least  two 
pig:,  and  a  cow  killed  each  year  for  the 
average  family.  The  farmer’s  wife 
should  know  how  to  can  meat,  to  cure 
dried  beef,  to  make  corned  beef,  and  to 
make  sausage.  Everj'-  farm  should  have 
an  adequate  vegetable  garden  for  year 
around  needs,  plenty  of  poultry  and 
eggs,  and  more  fruit  and  berries.  Farm 
prices  have  risen  30  per  cent  since  the 
War.  But  what  the  farmer  has  to  buy 
lias  risen  60  percent.  One  way  to  help 
meet  the  greatly  increased  taxes  and 
expenses  is  to  make  adjustments  so  as 
to  depend  more  on  the  farm’s  produc¬ 
tion  and  less  on  purchases  and  so  save 
towards  taxes”. 

*  *  ♦ 

Prof.  Martha  Van  Rensselaer:  “Every 
member  of  the  family  who  can  should 
work.  There  must  be  no  parasites. 
Everyone  should  know  what  he  or  she 
is  worth  in  dollars  and  cents.  People 
should  spend  less  than  they  earn.  Make 
a  budget,  keep  accounts,  save  systemat¬ 
ically,  and  pay  bills  promptly  *  *  ♦  Use 
bank  credit  when  necessary  instead  of 
store  and  personal  credit.  It  is  the 
bank’s  business  to  loan  monej',  not  the 
grocer's  *  *  *  Challenge  all  purchases  to 
see  if  they  are  good  value.  In  general, 
invest  in  lasting  things,  such  as  health 
and  education,  rather  than  in  those 


cents  an  hour;  for  other  work,  about 
40  cents  an  hour.  So  in  reality  you  are 
1-eally  earning  a  considerable  sum  each 
da>.  though  the  pay  received  is  in  other 

forms  than  money”. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dr.  Faith  Lorimer:  “What  we  are  real¬ 
ly  after  is  not  money,  but  satisfaction. 

A  budget  is  a  plan  by  which  money  in¬ 
come  is  transformed  into  the  real  in¬ 
come  which  will  give  the  family  the 
greatest  amount  of  satisfaction.” 

*  ♦  ♦  to  this  effect.  As  yet  no  denomination 

Dr.  Carl  Ladd:  “-I  would  like  to  say  ^’^s  asked  liim  to  do  anything  along 
that  the  hard  times  are  all  over  for  farm-  ^ 


ers.  But  I  do  not  think  that  they  are. 
They  will  probably  last  for  some  years 
to  come.  But  there  is  one  thing  to  con¬ 
sider  when  times  are  hard— and  that  is 
that  we  do  not  need  to  be  too  pessimis¬ 
tic.  We  have  ahva.vs  farmed  it  through 
wet  and  dry  seasons,  through  fat  and 
lean  years.  Farmers  have  been  through 
such  times  before.  In  these  days  it  is 
easy  to  kick  and  complain  about  the 
state’s  finest  institutions,  to  tear  them 
down  and  to  gain  an  audience  in  the 
doing.  Some  men  todaj’’  are  flourish¬ 
ing  by  driving  wedges  between  the 
Home  Bureau,  between  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  Grange,  and  between  the 
farmers  and  their  organizations  and  in¬ 
stitutions.  We  should  not  say  there 
shall  be  no  criticism  of  such  valuable 
groups  as  the  Grange,  the  Home  Bureau, 
Junior  Clubs,  or  the  College.  But  let 
it  be  constructive  criticism.  Just  good 
team  work  ever3-where  will  be  invalua¬ 
ble  now.  It  is  easy  to  let  little  things 
upset  us  and  to  criticize  our  leaders  and 
workers.  But  destructive  attacks  do 
not  make  for  growth  or  help  movements 
of  the  day.  I  have  said  this  to  Farm 
and  Home  Bureau  managers  and  would 
like  to  saA'  it  to  j'our  groups:  ‘Make  this 
group  \'Our  group;  accept  all  construc¬ 
tive  criticism,  put  j'our  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  all  push  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  We  all  owe  much  to  the  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Iiomcmaking  of  the 
State’.” 

*  ♦  * 

A  New  Definition  for  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau:  (With  apologies  to  a  newspaper 
reporter  who  is  describing  Ma  Fergitson, 
the  new  governor  of  Texas).  “Ma  is 
just  a  plain  woman,  a  woman  whose  in¬ 
stincts  are  maternal,  and  whose  interests 
and  ambitions  center  in  the  welfare  of 
her  husband  and  children.  But  when 
you  take  that  kind  of  a  woman  and  equip 
iier  with  a  big  idea,  and  push  her  into 
the  political  arena  (or  any  other  arena) 
and  tell  her  to  go  to  it,  someiliing  large, 
exciting  and  decisive  is  bound  to  hap¬ 
pen”. 


these  lines’ 

“I  have  gone  into  thirty  school  dis¬ 
tricts  where  almost  no  one  went  to 
church  or  Sunday  School,  and  have 
given  religions  instruction  to  both  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants.  After  a  course 
of  instruction,  the  children  signified  a 
desire  to  live  a  Christian  life.  No  oppo¬ 
sition  resulted.  It  can  be  done  if  the 
heart  is  right.  It  takes  time,  energy 
and  initiative;  but  the  results  to  the 
church  and  to  the  world  are  wonderful”. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Seen  At  Farmers’  Week 

A  Nursery  School:  Fourteen  children 
from  two  to  five  years  old,  under  com¬ 
petent  supervision,  working,  playing, 
sleeping,  taking  cod  liver  oil  with  their 
mid-forenoon  orange  juice,  and  enjoying 
every  minute.  The  toys  were  simple,  but 
so  designed  that  really  constructive  re¬ 
sults  could  be  had.  The  children  soon 
come  to  regard  helping  themselves  as 
real  fun  as  every^body^  is  doing  it.  They 
set  their  tables,  serve,  and  if  they  spill 
they  clean  up.  They  wash  their  dishes 
and  take  care  of  their  dishpans  and  tow¬ 
els,  and  adore  it  all.  Mothers  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  experts  as  to  health  and  man¬ 
agement  problems.  Two  big  rules  in 
the  nursery  schools  conducted  by  Df- 
Nellie  Perkins  are:  Each  child  learns  to 
take  care  of  what  he  has  or  plays  witli, 
and  each  is  taught  to  finish  cycryfhing 
he  starts.  , 

*  +  ♦ 

The  Home  of  a  Hundred  Comforts: 
A  model  of  a  house  showing  correct 
electrical  lighting  and  appliances  iu 
every'  room.  That  the  coming  house¬ 
wife  will  be  Interested  in  electricity  was 
shown  by  the  careful  inspection  given 
this  all  day  long  by  many  visitors.  This 
was  but  a  part  of  a  very  complete 

exhibit  of  labor  saving  equipment 
and  utensils  for  the  home,  pcC' 
sided  over  by  Prof.  Ruth  Kellogg,  and 
Miss  Edna  Smith,  popular  with  farm 
^^omen  because  of  their  fine  work  m 
extension  throitgh  the  Home  Bureaus. 

*  *  ♦ 

An  Apple  Show  Where' 'You  Could 
Buy  Real  Apples:  And  how  the  people 


Mrs.  G.  Thomas  Powell  believes  this  ^^t  apples,  bushels  and  bushels  of 


describes  the  rural  woman,  and  the  Home 
Bureau  arena  sees  large  achievements 
bearing  fruition. 


Awed  Coy^sor — How  Come  you’re 
able  to  stay  on  that  hr  one  ihatazvay, 
misterT 

Tenderfot — Oh,  I’ve  driven  a  Ford 
car  over  bad  pavements  for  years. 

— JUDC* 


them;  not  Oregon  apples,  but  the  finest 
juiciest,  fragrant  kind  such  as  grows  to 
perfection  on  the  farms  of  YMrk  State. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

RurM  School  Exhibit:  An  exhibit  hav¬ 
ing  almost  none  of  the  old  stereotypes^ 
school  exhibit  features;  one  which 
thoughtful  persons  found  deserving  o' 
an  hour  or  more  of  careful  studyq  ooe 
that  showed  that  those  young  people 
making  it  appreciate  the  beautiful  and 
wonderful  in  nature  and  are  possesse 
of  keen  powers  of  observation.  Th® 
mounting  was  handsome  and  artistic. 
Some  of  the  newer  things  shown  were, 
exhibits  of  various  types  of  camp  hr®®’ 
charts  of  "wild  animal  tracks;  over 
collections  of  evergreens,  twigs,  an^ 
woody  plants  such  as  are  seen  in  winter; 
nature  calendars  illustrating  the  alph^ 


bet,  with  some  object  in  nature, 


with 


original  rhy'mes  and  jingles,  and  with 
{Continued  on  Page  2gi) 
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New  Jersey  Farm  News 

jr  arm  Bureau  Leaders  Meet  at  Trenton 


Farm  Bureau  Federations  in  eight 
eastern  states  sent  representatives  to 
the  Northeastern  regional  conference  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  held  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  February 
26  and  27,  under  the  general  auspices  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Farm  Bureau. 
Nearly  one  hundred  delegates  and  farm- 

York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  Hampshire.  Delaware 
and  Maryland  ’ncluding  a  generous  at¬ 
tendance  of  Home  Bureau  leaders  from 
four  of  the  eastern  states. 

The  delegates  devoted  their  time  to 
the  consideration  of  business  problems 
affecting  the  Farm  Bureau  in  eastern 
states  and  the  policies  underlying  the 
movement,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  cementing  of  relations  between  the 
Farm  Bureau  and'^ther  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations  and  institutions. 

Permanent  Membership  Discussed. 


reported  good  progress  within  the  last 
year. 

Membership  on  Quality  Basis. 

All  of  the  Farm  '  ..•eaus  represented 
reported  a  loss  in  membership  from  the 
boom  period  of  a  few  years  ago,  but 
stated  that  this  was  a  healthy  sign  of 
progress  in  that  the  membership  in  the 
East  is  now  largely  upon  a  quality  basis. 
Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Home  Bureau,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  a  special  session  devoted  to 
home  and  community  interests. 

The  conferences  urged  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  State  Home  Bureau  chairman 
to  head  up  the  woman’s  interests  in  each 
state.  The  invitation  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  hold  the  next  regional  confer¬ 
ence  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  was  accepted. 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  Kotes 

Oliver  D.  Schock. 


The  trend  of  the  discussions  pointed 
to  a  growing  opinion  among  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  leaders  that  Farm  Bureau  member- 

basis,  instead  of  the  annual  two  or 
three-year  renewal  basis.  The  need  of 
healthy  community  locals,  active  upon 
local  problems  which  hold  the  member¬ 
ship  intact  throughout  the  year,  was 
emphasized  as  an  important  pre-requis- 

te  to  successful  Farm  Bureau  work. 
The  appointment  of  strong,  active,  local 
leadership  and  the  development  of  local 
men  experienced  in  stimulating  Farm 
Bureau  work,  was  emphasized  by  dele- 
gaits  from  a  number  of  the  states. 

The  importance  of  informing  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  activities  of 
the  County  Board,  State  Federation  and 
national  organization,  brought  forth 
considerable  comment.  Lack  of  funds 
in  some  of  the  eastern  states  has  pre¬ 
vented  sufficient  extension  of  an  infor¬ 
mational  service,  so  that  the  member- 
sliip  in  many  states  is  not  posted  on 
what  the  Farm  Bureau  has  done  for 
farmers.  The  efforts  of  the  Eastern 
federations  to  meet  this  situation  will 
be  extended  during  the  coming  season, 
various  of  the  delegates  stated. 

New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  Gaining. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  H.  B.  Hancock  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation,  who  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  increasing  prestige  which 
the  Farm  Bureau  in  New  Jersey  en¬ 
joys.  H.  E.  Taylor,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  Jersey  organization, 
reviewed  the  progress  of  work  in  the 
state  during  the  last  five  years. 

President  Enos  Lee  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
niember  of  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  chairman  of  one  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  sessions,  emphasized  the  need  of 
particularly  friendly  relations  between 
the  Farm  Bureau,  Extension  Service, 
College  and  other  agricultural  institu¬ 
tions  and  organizations. 

Other  States  Progressing. 

President  J.  C.  Brubaker  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Federation  gave  a 
particularly  favorable  report  on  the 
IFowth  of  the  movement  in  his  state, 
^here  difficulties  in  establishing  Farm 
Bureau  work  have  held  back  the  organ¬ 
ization  work  to  quite  an  extent. 

Secretary  M.  Melvin  Stewart  of  the 
Maryland  Farm  Bureau  said  that  the 
'"ork  in  his  state  was  gaining  because 
o  the  close  tie-up  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
various  commodity  and  education- 
^  associations  of  farmers.  President 
J-  p.  Reynolds  of  the  Delaware  State 
^deration,  likewise  reported  a  healthy 
condition  for  his  state.  New  Hampshire 
^'as  represented  by  a  delegation  of  six, 
mcluding  four  of  the  Home  Bureau 
caders.  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 


'  I  ’'HE  Cumberland  County  Fruit 

-*  Growers’  Association  elected  Galen 
Gates  of  Shippensburg,  as  its  president ; 
C.  M.  Miller,  Newville,  vice  president; 
Harold  Mowery,  Shippensburg,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  J.  H.  Dunlap  Shippensburg, 
treasurer. 

Owing  touJieavy  snowfall,  rabbits  and 
field  mice  proved  unusually  destructive 
to  orchard  trees  during  the  winter. 
Thousands  of  trees  were  ruined  by  be¬ 
ing  completely  girdled  at  their  base  by 
these  pests.  One  nursery  alone  lost 
over  $3,000  worth  of  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery.  High  grade  seed  corn  of  select 
varieties  commands  from  $2  to  $5  per 
bushel  and  is  in  good  demand.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  Pennsylvania  farm¬ 
ers"  find  their  home  grown  corn  of  im¬ 
mature  growth  and  lacking  in  germina¬ 
tion. 

Abner  G.  Deyshre  of  Reading  was 
elected  president  of  the  Reading  Fair 
Company  at  the  recent  organization 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  A. 
Lincoln  Frame  was  elected  first  vice- 
president;  William  M.  Croll,  second 
vice-president;  George  W.  Brumbach, 
third  vice-president;  Charles  W.  Swo- 
yer,  secretary,  and  Romanns  Esterly, 
treasurer.  Thirty-five  directors  were 
elected,  after  a  spirited  contest. 

Maple  trees  are  already  beginning  to 
yield  the  annual  flow  of  sweet  sap  which 
pours  hundreds  of  dollars  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  their  owners.  Prices  of  maple 
sugar  and  syrup  are  high  for  the  “first 
crop”  boiling.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
bought  by  city  dealers. 


It  Pays  to  Write  Your  Representative 
{Cofitinued  from  Page  271) 

his  work  is  unappreciated,  as  is  quite 
often  the  case,  and  he  slowly  but  surely 
slows  down.  He  begins  to  do  only  the 
absolutely  necessary  things  and  lets  the 
rest  slide.  If  we  don’t  say  anything  he 
will  go  over  and  help  a  friend  get  his 
fliver  tuned  up. 

The  issue  therefore  rests  with  us.  He 
would  be  just  as  good  as  ever  if  we 
had  been  on  the  job.  Yet  when  the 
work  isn’t  done  right  we  curse  him.  He 
really  wasn’t  to  blame  and  most  of  us 
would  have  done  the  same  thing. 

This  is  just  as  true  of  our  officials, 
whether  they  are  Senators,  Assembly- 
men  or  Dairymen’s  League  directors,  as 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  hired  man.  If  we 
don’t  do  our  part  we  can’t  expect  them 
to  do  their  part.  If  we  don’t  turn  out  at 
the  meetings  and  election  time,  when  it 
is  our  turn  at  the  wheel,  we  ought  to 
be  careful  what  we  say  after  our  neigh¬ 
bors  have  elected  a  man.  Let  us  boost 
the  man  in  the  office  as  long  as  he  is 
there.  When  his  term  is  up  if  he  hasn’t 
done  right  and  if  we  know  of  some  bet¬ 
ter  man  it  is  up  to  us  to  put  the  better 
man  in. — C.  F.  B.  Tioga  Co.  N.  Y. 


my  m 
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That  last  apple 


and  Ford  Lubrication 
have  much  in  common 

"pUTTING  cheap  oil  into  your  Ford  engine  Is  like  risk- 
ing  a  tumble  by  reaching  for  that  last  apple  on  a 
dangerously  high  branch.  Even  if  your  engine  ^oes  keep 
out  of  the  repair  shop,  the  amount  you  are  trying  to 
save  is  only  a  pittance.  At  the  most,  it  can  hardly  be 
?5.oo  a  year,  even  if  poor  oils  gave  as  good  7nileage. 

But  cheap  oils  don’t  give  cheap  mileage.  Low  price  per 
quart  never  indicates  low  cost  per  mile. 

Moblloil  “E”  has  won  its  popularity  on  low-cost-per- 
mile.  In  addition  to  lower  oil  bills,  the  almost  universal 
experience  includes  such  benefits  as — 


More  repair-free  miles 
Decrease  of  carbon  and  fouled  spark  plugs 
Smoother  running  and  more  powerful  motor 
Idinimized  frictional  heat 

You  can  quickly  prove  this  by  calling  on  a  responsible 
Mobiloll  dealer  near  your  farm.  Mobiloil  “E”  is  not 
peddled  around  from  door  to  door  by  “job  lots  oil  men’* 
who  get  their  oils  from  no  one  knows  where. 

The  Mobiloil  dealer  is  more  interested  in  keeping  you 
for  a  steady  customer  than  he  is  in  loading  you  up  with 
long-profit,  short-performance  lubricating  oil. 

On  his  wall  he  has  the  Mobiloil  Chart  of  Recommenda¬ 
tions  which  specifies  the  grade  of  Mobiloil  for  every  motor. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  is  correct  for  Fords. 

In  the  differential  of  your  Ford  car  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
*‘CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  specified  by  the  Chart  of 
Recommendations.  In  your  Fordson  Tractor  use  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloils,  “BB”  in  summer  and  “A”  in  winter. 


Branches  in  principal  cities  Addresa  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO  or  KANSAS  CITY 

VACUUM  O  IL,  ,C  O  M  PANY  ^ 

. . .  '  '  -■  "  '  '  ''  '  •••  •  •  '  '  ■■  ■  ■  -* 
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_  BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  from  High-Quality,  Production-Bred  Birds  having  no 
equal.  Backed  by  il  years  experience.  13  Popular  Breeds. 
Every  Breeding  Bird  Approved— Every  Chick  Guaranteed— 30  Branch 
OflFices — Branch  Stores  in  Boston  and  Detroit. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  9, 210  Friend  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Largest  CUialitti  Producers 


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  flocks  culled  end  banded  by 
experts  appointed  by  Ohio  State  University. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  ON  M 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns -  $  700. 

Barred.  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas, 

Black  Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.C.  Reds —  8.00 

White  Wyandottes„ _ -  8.j>0 

Jumbo  Brahmas _ ^ -  n...,]  . 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited)  —  Light  10c;  Heavy  12c.  TERMS  CASHjFuture 
orders  lOsf  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  1UU«  Live 
Delivery.  Circular  Free.  Order  from  this  Advc^ement.  Ban^  References. 
THE  EAGLE  WEST  HATCHERY  Cept.  IT  UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO  U.  S.  A. 


ICO 

13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

21.00 


SOO 

38.00 

43.50 

47.00 

61.00 


500 

62.00 

72.00 

75.00 

100.00 


LOCO 

120.00 

140.00 

145.00 

190.00 


ONE  MILLION  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bred,  for  producing  MORE  EGGS  from  some  of  the  best  LAYING  strains  In  American  today. 
Varieties  Prices  on  50 

American  or  English  Wli.  Leghorns  . $6.75 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns  7.25 
Tliompson  or  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  Sheppards’  Anconas  7.75 

Beds  (Both  Combs),  White  Rocks  .  8.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Oi-pingtons  .  9-25  -  _  - 

Write  for  prices  on  MIXED— Black  Minorcas,  Black  Giants,  Brahmas,  I^ngshans,  Blue  Andelu- 
slans  Golden  Wyandottes.  REMEMBER  we  allow  5%  discount  when  orter  is  received  30  dajs 

befor^  chicks  are  wanted.  Breeders  on  free  range.  Bleidjy  Ri^'^^oT  CHICK^BROKE^RS 

ceptional  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

-WE  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. _ _ 


100 

300 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

14.00 

41.00 

67.00 

130.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

18.00 

63.00 

87.00 

170.00 

AH  ord. 
take  a 


y  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on  5() 

^  Whitl  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Ancona 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  V  V  '  ‘  850 

Buff  Rocks  and  Orpington,  Wh.  Wyandot,  R.  C.  aiid  S.  a  B  .  8.50 
Wh.  Minorcas,  Extra  Quality  Wh.  Wyandot  B  C. 

Extra  QuaL  Wh.  Leghorn  and  Barron  prain  Wh.  Leghorn  • 

-  r.s.  *■ 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

20.00 

16.00 

20.00 


500 
$62.00 
72.00 
76  00 
95.00 
76.00 
95.00 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

150.00 


150.00 


“THOR-O-BRED”  Baby  Chicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  ‘'''y  teTcdran^d^uHeVSig” 

vigor  fur  generations.  They  lay  because  tney 

?^o^r  m^B^CHICKVoor "Members  International  Baby  C^ick  ^odation^ 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.i 


\arielies 

S.  C.  YYhile,  Brown  and  Black  I.cghorns  . .  q  oo 

S.  C.  Anconas,  B.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  - •••••'•: .  TS  aa 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C,_and  B.  C  ^  tompines .  15.00 

Wh.  and  Sil.  Wyandots,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  Bocka  . .  _ 

Reference,  Athens  National  Bank. 


„  .  1.,  innfT  live  delivery.  Reference,  Athens  Aaiioiiai  cu.m. 

fvf  catalog  free!  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  21,  Athens,  Ohio. 


Order  now  from  this  ad. 


500  1000 

62.00  $120.00 
62.00  120.00 
72.00  140.00 

81.00  160.00 

No  risk.  Instruct- 


511.00  and  Up.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
We  have  been  in  business  19  years. 

500 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prices  on  (postpaid)  25 

Wliite,  Brown.  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns 
Brd.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Bocks.  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  B.  C.  BecE, 

Blk.  Minorcas,  White  Dotts . 

Sil.  Laced  Dotts,  Buff  and  WhiU  Orpingtons  .  o-uu 

Asforte''d-Sht ’  bJ'eS  fltool  He^v'ies; '  i’l^iotJ.'  ‘  We  hM^h  40  breeds  from  heavy  laying, 
culled  flocks.  Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  free. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Kenton.  Ohio 


Blk. 


50 

$7.50 

8.50 

9.50 
10.50 


100 

$14.00 


$67.00 


cai.ous  liiis  XV inter,  il  is  exceptionally 
well  ventilated  and  the  birds  therein  are 
very  healthy  and  have  given  a  good  egg 
production  all  winter  and  although  they 
have  been  laying  and  under  lights  con- 
tiuously  they  are  not  showing  any 
signs  of  molt 

The  early  molters  that  were  culled 
from  the  breeders  were  placed  in  a 
house  by  themselves,  forced  for  egg 
production  during  the  late  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  and  sold  on  the  market  as  the  price 
of  eggs  dropped  and  their  production 
ceased.  Every  day  is  a  culling  day  at 
Hillview  for  I  always  keep  an  eye  open 
for  any  bird  not  up  to  the  standard  in 
looks,  production  or  condition.  By  this 
means  I  have  developed  a  flock  of  large 
vigorous  layers  of  wdiich  I  am  proud. 
1925  finds  us  installing  a  new  Mam¬ 
moth  Jamesway  Incubator  that  wx  may 
care  for  the  increasing  demand  of  chicks 
from  our.  flock  of  single  comb  White 
Leghorns. — Mrs.  Floyd  Ow'cn,  New 
York. 


Une-Jtiall  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

English.  Hollywood  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
$13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buft 
Leghorns.  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
518;  White  Wya^ndottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 
$17;  Single  and 'Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
$15;  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30,  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  ar* 
booking  orders  now. 

\ 

New  London  Hatchery 

cox  A,  new  LONDON,  OHIO 


16.00  77.00 

18.00  87.00 

20.00  97.00 


AID  ROCKS 


HOLLYWOOD  leghorns  ^  1-2  MOS. 

■u  for  color  and  eggs.  Won  prizes.  Half  chicks  go  to 
i  customers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sure  to  please, 
talog  Free.  Vigorous,  sturdy  chicks  at  popular  prices. 
Sleniber  I.  B.  C.  A. 

SEIBERT  BROS.,  Box  A,  Elizabethtown,  Pa, 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks  season 

natching  this  wonder  Dreed.  Hardiest, 
Handsomest,  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N,  J. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  _ 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


What  Good  Care  and  Feeding 
Wm  Do 

WE  read  so  many  interesting  letters 
from  other  poultrymen,  we 
thought  perhaps  our  experience  would 
le  interesting  to  others.  On  November 
,  1922  we  started  with  95  pullets  and  20 
yearling  liens  of  the  Tom  Barron  strain 
of  White  Leghorns.  We  did  not  keep 
separate  records  but  for  the  3’car  ending 
November  I;  1923  they  had  laid  an  aver¬ 
age  of  164  eggs  apiece  and  brought  re¬ 
turns  above  feed  of  $2.60  per  hen. 

In  April  1923  we  bought  300  day-old 
chicks  at  $20  a  hundred.  When  10  weeks 
old  we  shipped  150  broilers  that  brought 
47  cent  apiece.  This  was  a  small  profit 
as  they  had  cost  us  40  cents  (20  cents 
buying  price  and  20  cents  feed).  We 
raised  133  pullets  at  a  cost  of  83  cents 
apiece  when  6  months  old.  November 
1,  1923  we  started  the  year  with  133 
pullets  and  55  3TarHng  hens.  The  pul- 
ets  laid  an  average  of  170  eggs  apiece 
and  the  yearlings  155  eggs  apiece.  The 
total  returns  above  feed  for  the  year 
ending  November  1,  1924  were  $551  or 
$2,93  per  hen.  On  April  21st,  tve  bought 
300  day-old  chicks  of  the  Hollywood 
strain.  As  it  was  a  had  spring  to  raise 
chicks  we  lost  over  sixty.  We  shipped 
110  broilers  at  35  cents  apiece.  We 
raised  127  pullets  that  cost  us  91  cents 
apiece  when  six  months  old.  We  are 
starting  the  year  with  these  and  about 
the  same  number  of  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds.  The  pullets  began  laying  in 
October,  laid  33%  in  November  and 
60%  in  December  and  are  doing  even 
better  in  January.  The  yearlings  were 
all  late  molters  so  are  not  laying  much 
3'et  but  will  make  a  record  later.  Our 
chicken  run  is  a  4  acre  pasture,  fenced 
with  poultry  netting  and  has  a  small 
creek  running  through  it.  An  ideal 
place. 

These  results  have  been  obtained  only 
through  persistent  care,  methodical  feed¬ 
ing  and  great  variety  of  feed. — J.  E. 
Howard,  New  York. 


S00,000  Cliicks  for  1925 

I  horns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Minor- 
r  Jersey  Black  Giants  and 
Broilers,  10  cents  each  and  up. 
Hatched  by  men  with  15  years 
experience  100%  live  delivery 
Kuaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your 
door.  Mernber  International 
E3aby  Chick  Association.  Catalogue  Free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


More  About  the  Brown  Leghorn 

IN  a  former  article  I  failed  to  mention 
one  trait  of  the  Brown  Leghorns  that 
we  found  quite  a  prominent  one,  that  is, 
their  everlasting  propensity  for  laying 
everywhere  under  the  sun  but  in  the 
nests.  As  our  first  pullets  were  in  a 
part  of  the  barn,  we  didn  t  notice  it  so 
much  hut  the  second  year’s  being  near 
the  house  they  laid  in  every  conceivable 
place  imaginable;  under  the  front  step, 


Imprbvo  your  Cocks  with  baalihy, 
liusUy  chicks  from  lk)v.-er’a  heavy 
laying:  Lenhorns,  Hocks,  Reels,  Anco- 
nas,  Wyandottes  or  Orpingtons.  ■ '  All 
from  parebrod,fi9avy  iayinoflocks,  care- 
felly  selected  end  tested  for  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  and  standard  qualiflcations.  Post¬ 
paid  to  yonr  door.  lOOd  live  delivery 
gcarenteed.  Bank  referenee.  Lew 
prfeos.  Illustrated  catalog  sent  Fres. 

LOWER  HATCHERY 

Bos  lO  Bryaa.  Ohio 

IK;-'  ■ 


I 


BABY  CHICKS 


Wliite  and  Brown  Legtiorns. 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

White  and  Bull  Rocks  . . . . 
S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Beds  ... 


100 

50 

25 

$12.00 

$8.50 

$3.50 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

1  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

White  and  S.  I,.  Wyaa< 

Buff  Orpingtons' . 

All  absolutely  flrst  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 

JAMES  E.  KREICI,  9507  Meech  Ave..  Cleveland,  0. 


For  big,  strong,  husky  farm  chicks  write  us.  We  have 
,  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS 
j  from  pure  breed,  free  range  stock  of  health,  stren^h, 
vitality  and  heavy  winter  layers.  We  guarantee  ehieks 
true  to  name.  100%  Uve  delivery.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  prices. 

PIELL  BROTHERS,  Box  A.  A.,  PITTSTOWN.  N.  J.  i 


BABY  CHIC 

All  from  pure  bred.  Inspected  and  culled 
and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . . 


K  S 

flocks.  Postpaid 


25 

60 

100 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16,00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.00 

Order  right  from  tliis  ad  or  get  prices  on  lots  of  500 
and  lip  before  ordering  etsewliere. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  102.  Bellefontc,  Pa. 


Meadow  Brook  Chicks 

‘•One*  yoa  try  them,  yo«’M  always  boy  them” 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — W.  Wyandottes — Bocks — Bedi 
We  are  tetter  able  than  ever  before  to  supply 
customers  with  high-grade  chicks  from  healthy, 
selected  breeders  at  attractive  prices. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  H.  J.  Route  A. 


QUALITY  CHICKS-EGGS 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  aw 
iZr  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  J.  B.  Giants. 

>7 ,  S  Chicks  are  hatched  from  pure  bred,  carefully 
/  selected,  free  range  stock.  They  are  vigoroua 
and  absolutely  healthy.  I  offer  exception^ 
quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  13c  each; 
aeaiy ‘  varieties,  15e.  Special  matings  at  proportionat# 
prices.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  M.  LONGEHECKER.  Box  40.  Elizabethtown,  fa. 


TO  LIVE  BABY  CHI<7H:S,#Iet  full  info^ 

.Uoaboforebayin*  Chick*  tbi*r»r.  Bank 

JtUllor  Hatchery,  Box  17  Hey  worth,  in- 


BOSE  COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS— the  255  egg  str^ 
Kggs  for  hatching  a  specially.  Descriptive  folder  ww. 
Write  JACOB  BAUGH,  BROADWAY.  VA 
/ 

/ 
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,^uperior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Extra  quality  chicks  from  pure  blood,  line  bred,  high 
laying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  but  special 
breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  for  egg  production. 
No  lights  used.  Specializing  in  heavy  laying  Light  Brahmas. 
Last  year  150  bens  layed  18,806  eggs.  Special  mating 
B.  C.  B.  I-  Reds.  E.’cceptionally  strong,  fine  heavy  layers. 
E.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Rocks.  Prize  winning 
II.  R.  Fischel  \V.  Rocks.  Limited  number  llarcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marcy  Farms. 

50  100  500  1000 

Light  Branmas  &  R.  1.  Reds  $9.50  $18.00  $85.00  $165 
Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  l..eghorns, 

Thompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Rocks, 

Fischel  Strain  W.  Rocks .  10.50  20.00  95.00  185 

Tom  Barron-VTneland  S.  C. 

\V.  Leghorn  hens  mated  to 
high  egg  type  Hollywood 

Cockerels  . .  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Marcy  Farm  Black  Giants  25  for  $12.50;  50  for  $24.00. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

NONABEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56,  BICKLAND,  PA. 
0.  N.  Shanaman,  Prop. 

MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 
Will  Fill  Your  Pocket  Book 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  from 
prize  winners  at  many  show.s. 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali¬ 
ty  and  high  egg  production. 
■If  you  want  chicks  that  will 
be  a  dredit  to  you  and  will 
'  fill  your  pocketbook,  get  our 
catalog  and  “Chick  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan.”  Every  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  breeds. 
MIDDLEPOINT  HATCHERY.  Dept.  A, 
Middlepoint,  Ohio 


ALL-WRIGHT  CHICKS  —  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Hardy  chicks  from  select,  pure-bred 
flocks  Inspected  and  leg  banded  by 
experts  trained  and  licensed  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Dnl- 
versity.  A  modern  “Home"  Hatch¬ 
ery  conducted  by  the  Wright  family 
who  take  pride  in  their  chicks. 
Eight  varieties,  foremost  strains.  We 
guarantee  10095>  live  delivery.  Get 
our  catalog  and  learn  all  about 
Wright’s  Accredited  chicks. 

Wright’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Box  103,  Peebles,  Ohio 

KNAPP’S  LEGHORNS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  selected  production  bred  and  certified  matings.  Our 
strain  has  been  bred  and  developed  by  us  since  188,3. 
Early  maturing,  heavy  winter  layers.  A  customer  reports 
•ver  80%  egg  yield  for  month  of  .January. 

Send  for  circular, 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON.  Fablus,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed  by 
Inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for  high  egg 
production  for  many  yeqrs.  Free  range 
flocks  In  best  of  health.  100%  live 
delivery.  Tliirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
Prices  low,  quality  considered. 

BOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohio 


behind  a  rose  bush,  in  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  kitchen  porch,  behind  the 
wash  tub  and  several  times  when  the 
truck  was  left  out,  they  flew  up  and  laid 
on  the  cushion. 

One  day  just  as  my  husband  started 
for  town  with  a  truck  load  of  produce 
he  heard  a  slight  noise  behind  him  and 
glancing  around  found  he  had  a  pullet 
with  him.  She  had  been  settled  down 
among  the  stuff  ready  to  lay.  He  stop¬ 
ped  and  let  her  out  and  when  he  return¬ 
ed  home  went  back  to  look  for  her.  He 
found  her  sitting  on  an  egg  by  the  road¬ 
side  near  where  he  had  left  her.  As 
Mr.  Northrop  makes  pets  of  his  hens, 
they  are  tame  and  he  can  pick  them  up 
anywhere.  When  they  were  on  range 
we  decided  we  lost  enough  eggs  to 
make  up  for  any  difference  in  produc¬ 
tion  if  they  had  been  yarded. — E.  M. 
Northrup,  New  York. 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

B.  r.  White  Leghorns  . $13.00  per  100 

K.  C.  Brown  Iz^ghorns . . .  12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  .  14.00  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix  .  10.00  per  100 

Special  pices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA.,  BOX  161 

BUY  THE  COLE  STRAIN  S.  C.  R. 
I.  R.  CHICKS 

They  have  a  record  lor  vigor,  rapid  growth  and  early 
maturity.  We  hatch  only  from  our  own  flock;  every  bird 
tested  and  accredited  each  year  by  University  of  N.  H. 
State  Veterinary  certifies  my  flock  Is  In  the  best  of  physical 
condition.  No  Infection  in  this  state.  Feb.  28c;  .Mar.  26c; 
April  24c:  May  22e.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIRHOLM  poultry  YARDS,  William  Cole,  Fremont,  N.  H. 

Live 

.  _ LLAY 

I  Increaao  yoor  profits  with  big  sturdy 
I  chicks  from  purs  bred,  selected,  tssled 
I  heavy  laying,  free  range  Hocks.  24 
'  years  experience  back  of  them.  Barred 
&  White  Rocks,  R.  C.&S.C.  Reds,  White 
&  Brown  Leghorns,  Ancon  as.  White 
Wyandottee.  Oor  profit  sharing  plan  is 
something  new-it  wiU  make  money  for 
Write  today.  Dept.  N. 

•D  SeASOM  Th#  Ohio  Hatchery,  Dacatur,  Ohla« 


ORDER  CHICKS  and  HATCH  ING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Oor  A.  A.  Matings  and  Certi  fied  Mating 

«re  the  combination  of  the  best  blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.S 
breeders  of  free  range  stock.  Chicks  that 
Me  full  of  production  blood.  The  kind  you  want.  Get 
wir  order  In  now  and  avoid  the  rush.  Catalog  on  request. 
Member  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Cooperative  Poultry  Certification 
Ass  n,  Inc. 

w.  w.  Hawley,  jr.,  batavia,  h.  y. 


Kill  Rats  and  Stop  Leaks 

IV c  hear  a  lot  about  the  leaks.  The 
trouble  is  that  a  lot  of  folks  do  not  realise 
where  to  look  for  the  leaks.  Rats  and 
mice  constitute  one  of  the  biggest,  as  far 
as  actual  loss  and  distruction  is  concerned. 
The  follozving  letter  brings  out  this  fact 
very  forcably.  Undoubtedly  if  folks  were 
to  conduct  a  campaign  such  as  this  they 
would  realise  the  advantage  in  using  rat 
proof  construction,  involving  the  use  of 
concrete  and  other  methods  to  keep  dozvn 
these  losses  .through  these  distructive 
agents. 

T  AST  spring  in  March,  when  I  dis 
A— '  covered  in  the  corn  bin  a  couple 
bushel  of  cobs  that  had  been  cleaned  of 
corn  by  the  rats,  my  ire  was  aroused 
and  I  vowed  then  and  there  to  make 
war  on  them. 

In  the  fall  my  son  had  bought  4  or 
S  steel  traps  at  this  time  they  were  not 
in  use,  so  I  set  two  of  them  in  the  corn 
cobs  and  two  in  the  feed  box,  fastening 
them  well.  Next  morning  there  were 
three  rats  caught  and  nearly  every 
morning  there  was  either  one  or  two 
of  the  rodents  in  the  traps.  By  the  way 
in  the  feed  box  where  the  traps  were 
set^  so  that  the  trap  and  chain  showed 
plainly  so  that  the  men  could  see  it  and 
avoid  it.  I  sprinkled  feed  over  the  pan 
and  edges  of  trap  to  decoy  Mr.  Rat. 

Thus  during  those  three  weeks  I  sure¬ 
ly  caught  150  rats.  Through  the  sum¬ 
mer  I  did  not  bother  to  set  the  traps 
but  again  in  the  fall  I  set  the  traps  in  the 
feed  box  and  nearly  every  other  morn¬ 
ing  there  has  been  a  rat  caught  some¬ 
times  so  large  I  w^ould  have  to  call  Spot, 
the  farm  dog,  to  kill  it  and  after  he  had 
killed  one  he  runs  back  to  see  if  there 
is  another.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  am 
still  catching  two  or  three  a  week  in 
the  traps  which  are  left  set  in  the  corner 
of  the  grain  box. 

Once  or  so  when  I  was  near  the  grain¬ 
ary  there  has  been  a  rat  in  the  trap 
during  the  day,  which  I  removed  and 
reset  the  trap.  We  farmers  do  not  stop 
to  think  how  much  valuable  grain  is 
destroyed  by  mice  and  rats. — E.  Z. 
Sails,  New  York. 


HABY  lOc  per  100 

S’  12c  per  100 

CHICKS  14c  per  100 

special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
P.  LEISTER  _  McAlistervHle,  Pa. 


Chilling  Chicks  Is  Usually 
Fatal 

TN  the  early  spring  when  our  chicks 
^  are  exposed  to  chilling  winds  even 
when  the  sun  shines  there  is  grave  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  chilling.  One  severe  chilling 
is  usually  enough,  for  they  are  likely  to 
become  sick  even  though  at  the  time 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered. 
One  very  common  way  for  those  in 
brooders  to  chill  if  there  is  no  heat  in 
(Continued  on  ne.vt  Page) 


STURDY 
PUREBRED 
HIGH-EGG-YIELD 

Their  Sturdy  Vigor 

makes  them  ideal  for  eatly  broilers.  It  enables  that  snappy  activity  that 
is  quick  growth’s  closest  ally. 

That’s  another  advantage  of  Hillpot  hatching— where  eggs  from  profit 
strains,  during  the  whole  period  of  incubation,  are  under  the  constant, 
experienced  scrutiny  of  experts.  Result:  The  chicks  uniformly  have  that 
quality  PLUS  which  features  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Get  started — early.  Write  today  for  1925  Catalog,  proving  the  quaUty 
In  our  chicks,  the  proiit  in  them  for  YOU.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count  guar- 
auteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles. 

Box  2d 

Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

 Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


HOLTZAPPLE  CHICKS  fr* 

: —  .  ...  _  about  them,  buy  them 

For  18  years  we  have  been  In  the  chick  business  and  year  after  year  our  old  cus¬ 
tomers  come  back.  In  1923  and  also  in  1924  we  sold  100,000  chiefa  to  people 
living  within  20  miles  of  our  hatchery.  The  folks  that  know  us  best  buy  from  us. 
11  BREEDS.  OHIO  ACCREDITED.  White  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White  and  Barred 
Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds.  White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Whites.  Pure-bred  flocks  from  America’s  foremost  exhi¬ 
bition  and  laying  strains.  Every  bird  inspected  by  men  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  Write  for  catalog  and  orices. 
HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY,  Box  90, 


ELIDA,  OHIO 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


From  the  highest  producing  White  Leghorns  in  the  East.  Send 
for  free  booklet  and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch  with  better  producing 
stock  from  actual  breeders. 


AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N,  BOX  C,  TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


JUST-RITE 

Bo^C^oeki 

Pedigreed,  Exhibition,  Utility  Mat¬ 
ings,  Vigorous  High  Powered  Layers 
20  Popular  Breeds — 20  Rare  Breeds 

Includes  7  varieties  of  Leghorns,  5  varieties 
of  Plymouth  Rocks,  6  verities  of  Wyandottes,  2 
varieties  of  R.  I.  Reds  and  R.  I.  Whites,  3  varieties 
of  Orpingtons,  3  varieties  of  Minorcas,  2  varieties 
of  Langshans,  3  varieties  of  Campines,  Anconas, 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  Light  Brahmas,  White 
Crested  Black  Polish,  Lakenvelders,  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  Sicilian  Buttercups,  Speckled  Sussex, 

Houdans,  White  Faced  Black  Spanish,  Blue  Anda¬ 
lusians,  Dark  Cornish,  and  4  kinds  of  ducklings. 

Postdge  Pdid  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

Free  Feed  with  order.  Pullets  and  Mature 
breeders  at  right  prices. 

CATALOG  FREE  Stamps  appreciated. 

Nabob  Hatcheries,  Dept.  7,  Gasnbier,  Ohio 

Member  International  Haby  Chick  Association 


Trapnest 
Record  192 
Eggs  Average 

"I  selected  and  trap- 
nested  13  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pallets,  of  pedi¬ 
gree  mating.out  of  my 
flock  raised  from  600 
day  old  chicks.  Their 
average  was  192  3-13 
eggs.  The  balance  of 
the  flock  would  coma 
up  to  these  records  if 
trapped."  (Signed) 

L.  MARTINSON. 

Palisade,  Minn. 
NOTE:  We  have  Mr.Mar- 
tinson's  record  and  awom 
Btatemen  t  ioouroffice  file. 

Won  187  Ribbons 
f226 PrizeMoney 

"I  want  you  to  know 
of  my  success  with  the 
26  White  Rock  day  old 
chicks  bought  from 
you.  Inthel923-24Bhow 
season,  I  showed  at  S3 
shows  and  fairs,  win¬ 
ning  3  championships. 
43  firsts,  43  seconds,— 
187  prizes  in  all,  be¬ 
sides  $226  in  cash.” 
(Signed) 

STANLEY  GAIDA 
Miller  Falls,  Mass. 

BooKlet  of  roanv 

testimonals  like  these 
o  n  request.  Nabob 
Quality  stock  is  noted 
for  its  exceptional  lay¬ 
ing  and  winning  qual¬ 
ities.  Be  sure  to  order 
N abobChicks  this  year . 


HHinKS  12c.  Barred  Rocks 

UniUkO  24c.  R.  I.  Reds  14c.  Mixed  10c. 
Postpaid,  100%  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  from  advertisement,  or  circular  free! 

twin  hatchery, 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist  j 
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OMo  Accredited  cUiclts  mcaua  evjry  biiJ  la  o-. 
breedine  fiocljs  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  Slate  UnlTcrsity.  Culled  for  egg  production  and 

qr  ility.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that 

if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks 
that  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties.  Combination 

offers.  Valuable  book  given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth 
year. 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Nortli  High  St,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


HOYTVlLLEHATCHERY-“WheretheGoodaicksComeFrom” 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled  by  a  trained 
expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualification.  Every  hen  ^  pure-bred  and  a 
layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  pure-bred  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guarauteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on  (Parcel  post  prepaid) ;  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  ,S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  IL  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  ..  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25 

White  Wyandottes  .  ,  . ,  j 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20%  on  all  brooders.  Also  a  chick  feeder  '^ith 
each  order  of  100  cMck-s  or  more.  Get  Hoytvillc  chicks,  tliey  are  the  healthy,  happy  tand  and 
will  make  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Ref. :  Hoytville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio 
Chick  Hatcheries  Ass’n.  “Ohio  Chicks  arc  Better.” 


50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

8.00 

16.00 

77.50 

8.00 

16.00 

77.60 

18.00 

150.00 


"My  Daddy  says  1.3 
biiy.s  Hoytvillc  chicks, 
’cause  they’re  the 
best  chicks  he  knows 
•bout. 


HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  50,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


|=iUlrJ|njEIMU| 

1  1 

you.  Hatched  from  pure-hred,  heavy-laying  flocks  inspected  by  expert  holding  0.  S.  U  Certifl- 
"0%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Only  18  hours  fr"" 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on 


Buff  Rocks, 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

i  7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

MiMd  C^^  *25*^^orei  Yoc  each  straight  We  give  our  personal  attention  to  all  orders  a.s  well  as  to  the  Inspection 
©f  flocks  and^the  operation  of  our  good  incubators.  You  cannot  go  wrong  in  buying  “SUNBEAM”  Chicks.  Bank  ref- 
renca.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  There  is  no  risk.  New  circular  free.  Member  I.  B.  (X  A. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  H-5S,  Findlay,  Ohio 


them  is  to  press  against  the  glass 
through  which  the  sun  shines.  The  glass 
is  cold  and  the  sun  is  warm,  and  those 
back  keep  pushing  forward  and  press 
those  close  against  the  glass  with  the 
result  that  they  chill.  Another  way  is 
for  them  to  bunch  up  outside  trying  to 
get  warm  wdien  they  have  no  warm  place 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  going.  Some¬ 
times  when  flocks  run  with  hens  some 
old  motherly  hen  will  settle  to  hover  her 
flock  w’hile  the  others  continue  to 
scratch.  The  lively  chicks  go  with  them 
W’hile  more  and  more  of  those  getting 
chilly  will  leave  the  mothers  which  will 
not  stop  to  hover  them  and  push  under 
the  one  that  has,  and  so  many  come 
that  they  push  each  other  out  and  all 
chill,  I  had  ten  hens  that  had  chicks  of 
a  size  one  year  and  roamed  much  to¬ 
gether  and  this  took  place  and  in  a  week 
I  had  lost  nearly  half  of  the  flock,  though 
they  only  had  chilled  the  once.  I  am 
sure  there  were  a  hundred  chicks  try¬ 
ing  to  get  under  the  old  hen  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  them.  The  other  hens  had  three 
to  five  chicks  apiece  and  vvere  busily 
working  aw’ay.  Glass  fronts  in  coops  or 
brooders  should  be  high  enough  so  the 
chicks  cannot  reach  them,  and  every 
flock  without  a  mother  should  be 
trained  to  run  into  a  warmed  coop  or 
brooder  w’hen  cold.  If  the  warmth  is 
alw'ays  to  be  found  they  will  soon  learn 
it. — L.  H.  Cobb. 


BABY  CHICKS 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

10.50 

47.50 

95.(50 

Ducklinc* 

,  35c  each.  lUua- 

FOB  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  we  have  hatched  and  supplied  satisfactory  Chicks 
to  our  thousands  of  customers.  Hatclied  from  carefully  inspected  and  culled  flocks 
by  long  experienced  operators.  100%  Live  Delivery  Gaaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $7.00 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas  . . .  7.50 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  a  Beds,  BL  Minorcas .  8.00 

W'h.  Wyandots,  Extra  Quality  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns . .  8.50 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers  . . . .  5.50 

Park.s  Barred  Rocks  from  220  to  250  trap  nest  hens,  30c  each.  Pekii 
trated  Catalog  Free.  OnlylS  hours  from  New  York, 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Cox  R,  New  Washin.3toa,  OhiD 

■I 


Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  300 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $0.75  $13.00  J38.00  *62.00  $120.00 

Barred  Bocks.  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  .  7.75  15.00  43.00  72.00 

Buff  and  Wh.  WyandoU,  Buff  Bocks  .  8.25  16.00  46.00  77.00  I®®-®? 

Special  Hollywood  White  Legiiorns  100— $16.00.  We  specialize  In  White  Leghorns  and  have  both 
Barron  and  Hollywood  strains.  All  our  chicks  from  selected,  farm  range  flocks,  and  we  h®^ 
dreds  of  pleased  customers  who  buy  their  chicks  from  us  year  after  year.  11th  year.  100%  Jlw 
delivery  guaranteed.  Reference,  Kirkersville  Savings  Bank.  Circular.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  29.  Kirkersville,  Ohio 


STURDY 


baby  chicks — lO  cents  and  up 

Pur«-bt«d  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and 

carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flocks  with  our  chicks. 
Varieties  Prices  On:  Postpaid  25  50  100  500  1000  — ^ 

S.  C.  Wh..  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.60  *120 

B.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas  . ...3.50 

Barred  A  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks,  B.  L  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  4.50 

Na  1  JUxed  .  3.50 

No.  2  Mixed  .  2.75 

Send  for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Kef.:  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  this  city, 
early  and  get  itu^,  healthy  chicks.  Get  Information  on  our  special  matings. 

THE  STURDY  CHICK  CO.,  Auburn  Ave.  and  Erie  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


$3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.60 

$120 

.  3.50 

6.75 

1.3.00 

62.50 

120 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

135 

5  4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

145 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

Ton  take  no  chance.  Order 


“YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE” 


Chicks  postpaid  tn  yoir  door.  .100%  live  d^ivery  giaranteed, 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500 

WMte  Leghorns  .  $7.00  $13.00  $02.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Beds,  Barred  Bocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas, 

(Sheppard  strain)  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.50 

This  hatchery  owned  and  operated  by  aen  with  a  number  of  years'  successful  experience  lo  hatchery 
operation.  Flocks  carefully  selected  and  culled  for  egg  production  and  breeding.  Our  chickg  art 
healthy.  Order  today  by  check  or  money  order.  Ref.:  Farmer’s  State  Bank,  this  city. 

HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY.  Dept.  C.  HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


15.00 

16.00 


72.00 

75.00 


MARCY  FARMS 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

The  beautiful  hardy  money-makers. 
The  largest  breed  of  pure  bred  chick- 
*  ens.  Jet  black  plumage,  yellow  skin. 
I  Best  for  table  use — persistent  iay- 
L  ers  of  big  brown  eggs.  Leading- 
j  winners  for  years  at  Madison 
^  Square  Garden  and  other 
big  shows.  Write  for  free 
descriptive  folder  with 
moderate  prices  of  breed¬ 
ers  and  stock  of  all  ages 
from  one  day  up;  eggs  for 
hatching,  and  etc. 

MARCY  FARMS 
Box  34, 

Matawan,  N.  J. 


ALWAYS 

LAYING 

STRAINS 


REISER’S 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTS 
13th  North  American  International  Egg  Laying  Compe¬ 
tition  I  entered  five  Single  Comb  White  L^horn  I’lillcta 
that  laid  950  marketable  eggs,  an  average  of  190.  Indi¬ 
vidual  Records  218-204-178-182-109. 

One  Grade  —  One  Price 
Disease  Free.  No  poultry  pest,  no  reports  of  any  chicks 
ever  developing  Coccidiosis.  Breeders  on  range.  Write  for 
1925  Sales  Circular  and  Prices.  You  can  afford  to  buy 
them. 

C.  A.  KEISER, 

BOX  314  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Give  the  Hens  Plenty  of  Water 

Anyone  -who  has  watched  a  hen 
eat  %  few  mouthsful  of  dry  mash  and 
start  for  the  water  supply  or  take  her 
last  drink  before  going  to  roost  or  a 
first  one  after  getting  off  the  roost,  can¬ 
not  doubt  the  importance  of  a  constant 
supply  of  water.  Yet  it  is  often  neglect¬ 
ed.  In  one  coop  we  use  a  fountain  of 
the  vacuum  sort.  Water  stays  at  about 
the  temperature  that  is  put  in  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  other  one  with  an  oil  lamp. 
These  are  filled  when  the  hens  are  fed 
at  night.  A  short  pipe  attached  near 
the  henhouse  to  the  main  that  supplies 
the  barn,  furnishes  them  "with  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  in  summer. 


SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.S.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 

S.C.Br.  Legb’os  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Barred  Rocks.  8.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  8.50 
Heavy  As!!orted.  7.00 

Light  Assorted  6.00  __  - 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chick.s  ar« 
success  to  thousands  of  our  customer* 
everyttuere  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY.  Dalmatia.  Pa. 


15 

16 
13 
11 


72.50 

77.50 

62.50 

52.50 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that  know  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  must  have  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  booklet  A.  A. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  3.000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  wita 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
Abril  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  fre^ 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York.  _ 


100« 

$115.00 

125.00 

140.00 


BETTER  CHICKS  for  the  SAME  MONEY 

Discriminating  Buyers  are  Coming  Back  for  our  Dependable  Chicks.  To« 
get  much  more  Quality  without  paying  an  Extra  Quality  Price.  15  Breeds. 
Lowest  White  Leghorn  Flock  averaged  178  Eggs  per  Hen  365  days.  Special 
Prices.  Circular  Free. 

ELMIRA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  K,  Elmira,  Ohie 


Alfalfa  is  Fine  for  Green  Feed 

After  sprouting  oats  two  winters, 
we  decided  it  was  quite  a  chore,  so 
last  winter  we  tried  steaming  alfalfa.  We 
found  it  so  much  easier  and  the  hens 
like  It  and  did  so  well  that  we  would  al¬ 
ways  use  it  for  green  feed  whenever  we 
could  always  get  it.  A  small  amount 
was  put  into  a  pail  then  very  hot  water 
poured  in  and  the  pail  covered  till  the 
alfalfa  was  green  and  fresh  when  it 
was  ready  to  feed.  Only  a  small  amount 
of  water  should  be  used.  When  we 
cannot  get  alfalfa  we  save  the  undevel¬ 
oped  cabbages  and  use  them  for  that 
purpose,  also  some  cuH  apples,  turnips 
and  even  apple  and  potato  parings.  E. 
M.  Northrop,  New  York. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  Roda, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Mixed  at 

$10.00  to  $16.00  per  100 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery  and  satlsfaettoii. 
Hundreds  of  satisfled  customers.  CircuUr  too. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

Port  TrevortoB,  Pt. 


■r’^ixoS.  C.  White  Leghorns  13c. 
w  n  I  w  fVOg  0^  Brown  Leghorns  12c. 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  14c.  Mixed  Chicks  10c. 
Special  prices  on  600  and  1,000  lots. 
live  delivery  guaranteed  and  post  pwa. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 

Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AME^RICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Likes  Jersey  Black  Giants 

SEEING  your  request  in  the  Janu^ 
24th  issue  for  readers  that  have  tried 
new  breeds  of  chickens,  I  thought  I 
would  send  a  few  lines.  I  have  raised 
Barred  Rocks  for  25  years  and  thought 
they  were  the  best  of  chickens  until  I 
bought  a  setting  of  Jersey  Black  Giant 
hatching  eggs  in  May,  1921,  and  raised 
them  along  with  the  Rocks  and  Reds. 
When  the  Rock  cockerels  weighed  3 
pounds  each  the  Giants  weighed  6 
pounds,  same  age  and  feed.  The  Giant 
pullet  laid  first  egg  on  November  21, 


INSPECTED  “GOOD  XX’CK” 
quality  chicks,  ah  best. 

most  beautiful  breeds. 

BIO  BEAUTIFUL  ART  BOO,- 
Showinar  thorn  in  th»ir  lateral  coio^ 
rhnek  foil  of  vftlroW**  inforTriatio:)  on 

Brat  .  7'-»«leoD.Ohio.  Bank  Eat 


JONES 

BARRED  BOCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  268, 
25L  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Bocks 
in  the  East.  80  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog.  1.  C.  JOKES,  Seorgetowa,  DjI. 

White  Leghorns  ..12  cts. 
Brown  Leghorns  .11 
Barred  Rocks  . . . .  f 
Rhode  1.  Reds  ..Ucts. 
Mixed  Chicks  ...lOcts. 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield, 


GHIGKS:  For  Spring  Delirerj 

W.  Leg.,  13c.  Rocks  and  Reds.  14c.  Wyan.v 
150.  Our  stock  better  than  ever.  Live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  CaL  &  Reference.  Free* 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Mlllerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12 _ , 

BABY  CHICKS  1 1 

Thes*  chlcta  an  fro«  oar  utlUty  bred-to-taj' 
from  ad  or  write  f«r  frw  circular  _ 


ATr»(^’^<'an  AfrrTrnThin*?t.  TWarch  14,  10^5 


/«iOUn&aiil. 


Voted  for  health  and  v5g»r  because  thci7’re  Modnced  and 
bred  in  the  healthful  mountain-top  climate.  BVora  strains 
that  are  famous  for  egg  pradueilon.  All  varieties.  We 
■peeialize  in  the  famous  Hollywood  S.  C.  While  Leghorn 
■train  which  hM  been  returned  winner  in  egg-laying  con- 
testsfrom  Maine  to  California.  Big  discounts  given  on 
lota  of  500  to  1000.  Utility  prices: 

25  BO  100  BOO  1000 
Hollyw’d  Wh.  Leghorns  $4.00  $7.00  $13  $63  $122 

Bar'd  Plymouth  Rocks,  4.50  8.00  15  73  145 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  B.OO  0.00  17  83  168 

$<  C.  Wh.  Wysndoliss,  6.00  0.50  18  88  175 

t.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  4.75  8.50  18  78  160 

tulf  Orpingtons,  B.80  10.50  20  85  188 

Hack  Mlnorcas,  B.OO  8.00  17  83  106 

kssl’d,  Brollor  Chloks,  3.76  8.50  12  80  120 

lave  time  by  ordering  from  ad  before  orders  pour  in. 
uow  prices  on  our  Special  Matings  of  line-bred,  trap 
iKsted  and  pedigreed  egg-producing  dams  and  blue  blood 
sires.  Fertile  hatching  eggs  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  details  our  offers  on  Hollywood  S.  C.  Wh. 
Leghorns  and  Special  Mating.  Get  these  prices. 

Service  Company,  Route  A-2  Tyrone,  Pa. 


■end 
for 
Catalogu* 
and 

Our  Prices 


BABY  CHICKS 
prepaid  to  your  door. 
We  personally  supervise 
our  breeding-  stock.  Most 
profitable  varieties  from 
egg  laying  strains.  10% 
down  books  order.  Extra 
chicks  in  exery  box.  You 
take  no  chances. 

GALION  HATCHERY, 
Gallon,  Ohio 


Over  Twenty  Years  Experiencs 
BATTEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

,  ,  Pc  too  Per  100 

White  I,xighorns  . $14  Rhode  Island  Reds  ..$1G 

Shepard  Strain  Anconas  15  Black  Minorcas .  18 

Wh.  A  Barred  Racks  16  Sib.  or  Wh.  Wyandots  18 
Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 


$5.73  Profit  each  in  I  yearmadehylV.  L. 

Mo-wen.  World  Famous  White  Leghorn 
265-331  egg  record  stock.  Greatest  winter 
layers  known.  Highest  quality  BABY 
supplies,  shipped  safely. 

FREE  Feed  with  chick  order.  Big  Dia-  PAY 
count  if  ordered  now.  Valuable  catalog  BK0GESY 

free.  Member  Intemat’lBaby  Chick  Assn.  Pgl®F2TS 
Keriin's  Grand  Vie-tr  Paohry  Fana.  Box  33.  Center  t». 


CHICKS~5000  Weekly 

c  3EST  BREEDS— LOWEST  PRICES  Per  100 

o'  k'  Leghorns  . $13.00 

b.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  13.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . .  15  00 

Buff  Rocks  . ]■”  is’oo 

.  12.00 

1,000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  direct 
irom  adyertlsement.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

the  valley  hatchery,  R.  Wo.  1.  Box  12.  RIchfleld.  Pa. 


best  quality  baby  chicks 

From  the  world's  greatest  laying  strain.  Large 
.Type  Tom  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
1  lorn  chicks  from  free  range  thorobred  hens, 

I  nated  with  pedigreed  cockerels.  Strong, 
'healthy  vigorous  chicks  to  be  delivered  any 
week  In  May,  at  $13.  per  100,  $62.  per 
100,  $120.  per  1000,  by  special  delivery  parcel  post,  pre¬ 
paid.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  your 
arder.  Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Bo*  A.  KleInfelterSville,  Pa. 


RARY  rmriT^  Hatched  by  the  best 
^  miIdV,i3  system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 
to  lay  stock  Barred  and  Buff  Rocks.  Reds. 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c  each;  V/hite 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  ISc  each;  Broiler 
Micks,  12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  poultry  farm,  Nunda,  N.Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

EXCLUSIVE 

better  utility  stock  at 
March  and  April  delivery  $30  00 
25.  Hatching 

e&gs  half  price  of  chicks.  Safe  delivery 
iruaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS. 

-  _ Flemington.  N.  J. _ 

^  U  P  E  R  B  R  E  D 

Barre_d  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Red 

~  Write  for  1925  Circulars 

ana  Prices. 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS, 
_ Box  401,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

barred  rocks 

, «««  day-old  chicks 

■Torn  LOGO  matured  hens.  Bred  for  ntlUty  tnd  riie. 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


i.ed  pullet,  November  22  and  the  Rock 
pullet  January  12th. 

The  Giants  have  a  fine  3’ellow  skin 
when  dressed  and  are  the  best  table 
fowl.  They  are  very  hardy  and  easy 
to  raise.  They  feather  very  young  and 
I  do  not  get  any  naked  or  twisted  wing 
chicks,  as  I  did  in  .the  Barred  Rocks. 
They  will  roam  the  fields  like  turkeys  if 
given  free  range  and  do  very  good  if 
3'arded.  I  entered  three  Giant  cockerels 
at  the  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  poultry  show 
November,  1924,  and  won  1st  and  2nd 
prizes.  They  weigh  and  win  what  more 
could  one  ask  for. — H.  D.  Pinckney, 
New  York. 


Room  Temperature  for 
Incubator 

'^HE  actual  temperature  of  a  room 
not  so  important  as  ha-ving  it 
average  almost  the  same  all  the  time. 
It  should  not  be  too  cold  for  few  in¬ 
cubators  are  safe  if  the  heat  has  to  be 
maintained  too  intepse  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  inside  and  circulation  is  so 
much  more  rapid  when  the  difference 
is  great  that  bad  results  often  follow  no 
matter  how  careful  we  are.  On  the 
other  hand  the  room  temperature 
should  not  be  too  high  or  circulation 
will  be  so  slow  the  chicks  will  not  get 
enough  fresh  air.  Between  fifty  and 
sixty  degrees  is  a  very  good  average. 
Little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
keeping  almost  any  incubator  regulated 
where  the  room  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained  around  fifty-five  with  even  a  ten 
degree  rise  or  fall  at  times.  Frequent 
ventilation  of  the  room  will  keep  the 
air  moist  and  fresh. — R.  Rae. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

We  offer  Wgh  quality  chicks  from  our  200  egg  record,  farm  raised  stock.  Live  dellvenr 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Courteous  treatment,  prompt  shipment  This  is  not 
a  comm®rcial  hatchery  but  a  breeding  farm,  established  for  twLty  yea?s  Order  from 
this  advertisement  or  send  for  free  booklet.  iiom 


Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

“Barron”  White  Leghorns  . 
“Sandy’s”  White  Orpingtons 

“Park’s’’  Barred  Rocks  . 

“Sheppard’s”  Anconas  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Black  Minorcas  . 

White  Wyandottes  . . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  ... 
White  Pekin  Ducklings  . . . . 


Per  100  CHICKS 

$35.00 

15.00 

25.00 

18.00 

.  18.00 

18.00 

.  20.00 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 

.  35.00 

35.00 


Per  100  EGGS 
$15.00 
8.00 
12.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 


Breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  Eggs  In  ease  lots  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


kkBEAOTirurFirocKs 

ECCS% 


We  Bring  Farmers^  Week 
to  You 

{Continued  from  Page  286) 

drawings  and  paintings  showing  real  ar¬ 
tistic  skill;  nature  dramas,  well  plan¬ 
ned  and  giving  evidence  of  imagination 
and  literary  skill ;  relief  maps  showing 
the  effect  of  winds  and  mountains  on 
climate  and  topography.  These  excel¬ 
lent  exhibits  were  prepared  and  shoivn 
with  no  thought  of  reward  other  than 
ribbons,  and  show  what  can  be  done  by 
and  for  rural  boys  and  girls.  A  big 
group  of  educational  folks  listened  to  a 
talk  on  Cornell  School  leaflets  by  E.  L. 
Palmer,  the  author  of  these  leaflets, 
whose  inspiration  is  back  of  most  of  the 
exhibits.  These  leaflets  are  regarded  as 
the  best  of  this  Icind  of  information  to 
be  found.  Libraries  are  seeking  them, 
and  individuals  are  most  regretful  that 
they  are  available  only  to  teachers,  so 
quickly  are  the  various  editions  exhaust¬ 
ed.  Some  of  the  latest,  most  popular 
titles  are:  Witclies  Brew,  Woody 
Plants,  Invertebrates,  Birds  of  Prey, 
Cultivated  Plants,  Camp  Fires.  The 
leaflets  are  beautifully  illustrated  and  not 
only  teach  a  love  for  all  nature,  but  how 
to  use,  protect,  and  conserve  the  things 
about  us. 

^  Clothing  and  Millinery:  Modern,  ar¬ 
tistic  examples  of  skill  in*  making 
dresses,  smocks  and  hats  were  shown. 
The  talk  and  demonstration  on  “Time 
Saving  in  Sewing”  filled  the  lecture  room 
to  capacity.  Good  tools  and  knowing 
just  what  to  do  enable  the  homemaker 
to  outfit  a  well  dressed  family  on  half 
the  expense,  and  give  the  process  some¬ 
thing  of  the  speed  and  a  lot  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  professional  work. 

Shrubs  for  Winter  Effect:  A  big  col¬ 
lection  of  winter  fruit  bearing  shrubs, 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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THAK 

WORTH 
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MONEY 


ADA  CHICKS  LEAD  THE  WAT  TO  PROFIT 
„  NEVER  BEFORE  SUCH  WONDERFUL  VITALITY! 
SUCH  MARVELOUS  GROWTH  !  SUCH  EGG  PRODUCTION  ! 
Customers  come  back  this  year  with  larger  orders  than  last  season. 

We  deliver  1 0O4  alive  postpaid  to  your  door.  Catalog  free. 

Fluffy,  pure  bred  young  husllers  that  grow  loot  and  ley  early.  The  kind  that  lay 
more  eggs  in  winter  when  egg  prices  are  high.  From  healthy,  vigorous,  tested, 
heavy-laying  stock  carefully  mated  by  experts  for  greater  egg  production.  Our 
heavy  home  trade  is  the  best  proof  of  our  reliability.  Referenoes-First  National 
Bank,  any  Banker,  Citizen  or  Farmer  near  Ada,  Ohio. 
gave  Order  direct  from  ns.  We  guarantee  chicks 

•  ■■  ■■  w  B  a  free  from  new  European  disease. 

Prepaid  Prices. 


White.  Brown,  Buff,  Black,  2B  EO  100  300  600 

S.C.  Leghorns . .  $3.75  *7.00  *13.00  *38.00  *62.00 

Anconas . 4.00  7.60  14.00  41.00  67.60 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds ......  4.26  8.00  16.00  43.00  72  00 

White  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks...  4.60  8.60  16.00  47.00  75  00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes„ . .  4.60  8.60  16.00  47.00  76  00 

Assorted  chicks .  8.^  *.00  U.OO  8^00  K.OO 

Other  varieties— -write  for  prices. 


1000 

*120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

160.00 

160.00 

icaoo 


THE  ADA  HATCHERY  ROUTE  ADA,  OHIO. 


PROMPTi 

DELIVERS 

EVERY-I 

WHERE.! 

lOOefo 

ALIVE/ 


Where  yos  see  the  oblve 
label  yoD  can  be  sure  the 
chicks  come  ip  to  the 
rigid  standards  set  by 
The  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  BUY  HERE. 


PURE-BREO 
BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  arc  produced  by  this  Hatchery. 
Every  bird  comes  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  Poultry 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  every  breeding 
bird  has  been  inspected  and  leg  banded  by  inspectors  trained 
by  them. 

HEALTHY  CHICKS  MEAN  LARGER  PROFITS.  The  health 
of  our  flocks  Is  of  the  very  best.  We  keep  our  birds  In 
the  open  on  free  range  under  natural  conditions  and  they 
havS  the  vitality  to  produce  happy,  healthy,  lively  chicks 
which  grow  Into  profitable  birds.  Our  flocks  have  been  care¬ 
fully  culled  and  bred  for  years  for  high  egg  production. 
Special  Combination  Offers — Write  today  for  free  catalog. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Dept.  2.  Gibsonburg,  0. 


Breeds  we  offer: 

S.  C.  White  Leghomt 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghoru 
S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 

R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons 
S.  C.  White  Orpingtons 
Jersey  Black  Giants 

The  above  selection 
will  give  what  you  need 
whether  you  want  eggs, 
meat  or  both.  Write  us. 


Are  hatched  from  select,  pure  bred,  heavy  laying''flocks  that  have  been  Inspected  and  culled  by 

University  Certificates.  OLD  CUSTOMERS  TAKE  65%  OF  OUR  OUT¬ 
PUT  EACH  YEAR.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York, 
Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  mnn 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . $7  00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  .  8^00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . . .  8  50 

Silver  Wyandottes  . g'50 

Mixed,  $i2  per  100  straight  from  this  ad.  Free  Circular.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A-  and  Ohio  AssoNatloiu 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  35,  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio. 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

18.00 


600 
$62.50 

72.50 

77.50 

87.50 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

170.00 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

CHICKS  FROM  FLOCKS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  OHIO  POULTRY  111.. 
PROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION  AND  INSPECTED  BY  AUTHORIZED  INSPECTORS  IS  WHAT  WF  nPPFK 
YOU  WITH  NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE  OVER  LAST  YEAR.  WE  MAKE  THIS  OFFER  LwUSE  WE 
KNOW  YOU  WANT  QUALITY  FIRST.  BETTER  CHICKS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $7  00  $13  00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  .  g  00 

Buff  Rocks,  S,  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  . 8.00 

IVhlte  Wyandottes  .  ggo 


15.00 

15.00 

16.00 


300 

$38.00 

43.00 

43.00 

47.00 


600 

*62.00 

72.00 

72.00 

77.00 


1000 

$120.0$ 

140.00 

140.00 

150.00 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS  Produced  from  splendid  flocks  of  the  best  strains 
Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  “""50  "''“”/oO  ^0^' 

Ed  . $lT00 

WTiite  Rocks  &  Wyandottes,  Black  MinMcas  .  ggo  leoo  77  00  15^0 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Wyandottes  9:00  ILOO  82‘oo  IfiHn 

nnrt's  25%  deposit  books  your  order  for  future  delivery  Reference-  First  State 

and  Savings  Bank.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York.  THE  HOWELL  HATCrERrbept  sT Howell  m!c!,! 


Idike  A  Pine* 

Cut  Diamond 

J'  baby  chicks 

♦A .  f  is  the  result  of  twelve  years  excer- 

J  mcludes  such  world 

straina  as  Tom 
WriS,  Hoi  y  wood  White  Leghoma. 

Wnto  i©r  special  low  pnees  and  free  catalog, 

SuDerJor  Poultry  Farms 
Bo*  216  Zeeland,  Mich. 


if  HILLSDALE  if 

Utlicn/tic  o  i4i  ■  ........... 


HILLSDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Selected  Afatings.  Blood  tested  foi 
TOiite  Diarrhea,  large  type,  milk  fed.  free  farm  rang* 
stock  producing  chicks  with  the  inherent  qualities  result 
ing  from  careful  scientific  breeding.  Free  Circular 

HILLSDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y 
Member  N.  T.  8.  C.  P.  C.  A. 


CHICKS — Pure  bred  Barron  and  Utility  Chicks.  Five 
^pular  breeds.  Write  for  low  prices  and  free  Catalog. 
Postpaid,  life  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY 
Millerstown,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  » ^-^Rhoms,  $13— 

!>  T  O  ,  B.  Rocks  $15—100 

R.  I.  Reds  $15 — 100.  Broiler  chicks  $li — iqo 
arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  Free.  Catalog 

POULTRY  FARM,  R.D.  3,  Millerstown,  Pi 


Breeds.  Eggs  and  Breeding 
Stock.  Seeds  and  Poultry  Sirpplies.  Free 
Catalog.  E.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


HIGH  EGG  BRED  CHICKS  In  these  breeds: — Rocks,  Bedi 
Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Minorcas.  Safe  delivery  guaran 
toed.  Catalogue  free.  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers 

B©  sure  tc  say  that  you  saw  it 
' _ _ _ in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Arn/>rTcan  A  prVnttiiriRt.  'M';ircTi  14.  1023 


Lawrence  P.  Uhl 


A  PIO!rKER  IN  THE  BABY  CHICK  BUSINESS.  For  20  odd  ycare  I  have  been 
producing  high  class  Baby  Chicks  whidJ  have  gone  out  to  thousands  of  Poultry 
people  of  America  and  proren  highly  satisfactory.  For  years  previous  to  1919, 
when  he  retired) ,  I  was  associated  with  M.  Uhl,  New  Washington,  Ohio,  who  was 
Father  and  originator  of  the  Baby  Chick  basiness,  making  the  first  shipment  of 
Baby  Chicks  25  or  more  years  ago.  Since  1919  my  output  has  been  entirely 
taken  by  dealers  who  supplied  a  long  Une  of  year  after  year  customers.  I  haw 
now  decided  to  gire  the  GENEBAL  PUBLIC  an  opportunity  to  buy  my  high  class 
Chicks  direct  from  the  Hatchery  here  at  New  WaslUngton  and  J  am  in  a  position 


to  furnish  these  excellent  Chicks  in  almost  any  quantity  and  on  short  notice  at  the  foUow^ 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Prices  on  .  50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Sheppard  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . . .  7.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  . . .  8.OT 

S.  C  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . . - . 8.OT 

White  Wyandottes,  Bug  Orpingtons . 

White  Minorcas  . ; . . . 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . 

Light  Brahmas  . 

Assorted.  Heavy  Breeds  . .  /  ^ 

Assortedi  Liaht  Breeds  . . . . *  ^  a*  a  x 

For  quick  action,  you  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement  in  perfect  ^fety. 
Ileference*  Farmers  State  Bank  or  any  Business  House  in  New  Washington.  Or  get 
cur  free  Catalog  and  further  details  as  to  prices  on  extra  select  Chicks.  Write  your 
exact  wants  at  once  if  you  cannot  make  up  your  order  from  above  price  list.  I  want 
your  business  this  season  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  take  care  or  you 
BICJHT  Only  IS  hours  from  New  York.  ^ 

LAWRENCE  P.  UHL,  Box  53_ NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7,00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

.  9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

155.00 

.10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

.10.00 

18.00 

85.00 

,13.00 

25.00 

120.00 

,  7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

,  5.25 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

A>' 


51.00  DOWK  PER  EACH  100  CHICKS  BOOKS  YOUR  ORDER 
FOSTORIA  HATCHERY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST  and  the  “SHIELD  OF  HONOR’’  label  means  Real 
Honest  Value  Chicks  produced  from  pure-bred  flocks  of  best  and  leading  strains.  Only  18  hours 

from  New  York.  .nAA" 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  .  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . . . $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  Koclcs,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . .  15.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Rocks,  Black  IDnorcas,  Wh.  Wyandottes  .  16  00  77.00  150.00 

Buff  Minorcas,  $22.  per  100.  Mixed  Assorted  Chicks,  $10.  per  100.  Mixed  Assorted,  AU  Heavies,  $12  per  100. 
Personal  checks  accepted.  Fine  free  Catalog.  9th  year.  ORDER  NOW..  Give  us  a  trial  this  season. 
fOSTORlA  HATCHERY,  Dept.  21.  Fostorla.  Ohio. 


Postage  prepaid  to  your  home  Prices  on  50  100  300  500  1000 

S.  &  U,  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorn,  Anconas  . $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  English  Wh.  Leghorn 
Bl.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons 

Blue  Andalusians,  S.  L.  Wyandots,  E.  L  Whites . 10.00 

Mixed,  all  varieties  .  5.00 

Buff  and  Part.  Rocks,  Gol.  Wyandots,  Buff  and  Wh.  Minorcas  ....50 — $11.00,  100 — $20  00 


8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

..  8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

..10.00 

18.00 

52.00 

86.00 

10.00 

29.00 

IS.Ol 

95  00 

Blood  tested  chicks,  2c  per  chick  extra.  Pure  bred,  free  range,  carefully  Inspected ,  flocks.  Hundreds  of  pleased  custo¬ 
mers.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  Catalog.  Reference,  Bank  of  Geneva,  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Only  18 
hours  from  New  York.  GENEVA  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  Geneva,  Ind. 


CHICKS  FROM  CHOICE  FLOCKS 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Postpaid  prices  on 


Buff  Orpingtons, 


50 

100 

500 

$12.00 

$58.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.00 

16.00 

75.00 

9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

Don’t  hesitate  to  order  right  from  this  ad. 

Eef.  First  National  Bank.  Only  18  hours  from  New  Cork. 

R.  J.  HEITZMAN  HATCHERY,  Box  51 


Gallon,  Ohio 


KEYSTONE  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Sturdy,  Strong,  Vigo,'on$ 

Per  50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . 

$12.00 

$55.00 

$108.00 

Ehode  Island  Beds  . . 

15.00 

70.00 

139.00 

Burred  Bocks  . . . . . 

15.00 

70.00 

139.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

15.00 

70.00 

139.00 

Heavy  Assorted . . . . 

12.00 

55.00 

108.00 

Mixed  . 

10.00 

46.00 

91.00 

Postpaid.  Guaranteed  100%  live  delivery  to  your  door.  Keystone  Chicks  are  profit-payers 
to  thousands  of  our  cu-stomers.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Bank  reference. 

KEYSTONE  MAMMOTH  HATCHERY,  Herndon.  Pa. 


LINESVILLE  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 
8  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Eocls,  S.  C.  E.  I. 
Reds'  W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  and  Min¬ 
orcas.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks  Disease  Ftm, 
Inspected  by  State  Licensed  Veterinary  Febniary  24-25. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  Write  Tor  prices  and  de¬ 
tailed  information. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  Linesvilie,  Penn. 


THE  BEST  BY  TEST  ARE 
^BLUE  HEN  HATCHED  CHICKS 
Bred  for  egg  production,  vigor  and 
vitality  with  twelve  years  experi¬ 
ence.  S.  C.-Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns, 
ner  100  $12.  Barred  Rocks,  $14.  Broil¬ 
ers,  $10.  Free  j!^|woRTpr 

guaranteed.  H.  C.  _  HOUSE  WORTH, 
Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Catalogue  free. 


STRONG,  VIGOROUS  OABY  CHICKS 


W.  Leghorn,  April,  $16  May  $13  June  $10 


Bar  "ESek  .'  April  $18  May  $16  June  $13 
Postpaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Incubators 
and  broodws. 

£.  B.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  FreneMown,  N.  J 


T 


URKEYS,  Ducks,  Geese,  write**your 


wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
Farm.  Box  G.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


White  China  Goslings  and  hatcliing  eggs  from  two  year 

^  r  ir  CTC'  old  stock.  The  most  profitabk  geese 
grown.  Booking  orders  “ow.  Write 

LESLIE  BRUNOAGE  _  SAUSB^RY  MIUJ,JI;  Y- 

T  .1  Poultry.  Turkeys.  Geese, 

Large  stock  Ducks.  Collies,  Ha^. 
Pu^eons.  Chicks.  Eggs,  low.  Cata,  PION¬ 
EER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1925 


from  pure  bred  stock  of  laying  ability  which  Is  proven  by 
our  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers.  Every  effort  is 
put  forth  to  produce  chicks  of  high  quality  and  vitality. 
Our  aim  is  “Good  Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices. 

Prices  on 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . . $5.00 

K.  L  Beds  .  5.50 

Barred  P.  Kocks  ...........  5.50 

Anconas  .  6.00 

W.  Wyandottes  .  6.T5 

Assmted  . 4.00 

Cheaper  in  lots  of  500  s 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Send  for  free  circular 
and  complete  price  list  including  special  matings  in  above 
breeds.  THE  VAN  DU2ER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Sogar 
Loaf,  H.  Y,  Member  International  Chick  Association. 


25 

50 

100 

$5.00 

$  9.50 

$18.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

6.00 

11.50 

22.00 

6.T5 

13.00 

25.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

500  and 

1000 

Pardee’s  Perfect  Pefcins 


My  25th  Anniversary  Booklet  picture* 
and  describes  prize-winning  Pekin 
Docks,  their  £grgs  and  Ducklings. 
Tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on 
a  small  investment.  Swimming  water 
not  necessary.  Write  today. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE 
36  Cedar  St.  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


evergreens  oi  various  sorts,  and  grouiu-  >  uai  are  >ou  going  to  put  it  on. 
covers  for  shade  and  for  sunny  places  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether 
gave  valuable  hints  for  improving  home  you  are  talking  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans, 
Some  of  the'  most  beautiful  corn,  hay  or  alfalfa,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
shown  in  dozens  of  other  crops  that  respond  to  the 


grounds 

berries  and  winter  effects 
shrubs,  all  native  to  New  York  were:  application  of  fertilizer, 
winter  berry  or  nothern  holly  with  bril- 
liant  red  fruit,  ideal  for  Christmas  or  all 
winter  decorations;  bittersweet  berries; 

Japan'ese  rose,  with  many  branching 
twigs  and  small  red  berries;  red  cedar, 
evergreen,  with  blue  berries;  wild  rose; 


Better  Seed  Association  Elects 
New  Officers 


Bruce  P.  Jones  of  Hall,  N.  Y.,  was 
Regel’s  privet,  close  clusters  of  round  re-elected  president  of  the  New  York 
ilack  berries;  hardy  and  beautiful;  Seed  Improvement  Cooperative  Associa- 
shrubby  St  John’s  wort;  English  privot,  tion  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
larger,  black  berries;  bladder  senna,  pe-  tion  here  recently.  F.  C.  Gibbs  of  Fill- 

culiar  leaves;  many  berry  or  black  paw,  more,  N.  Y.,  w’as  elected  vice-president 

beautiful  also  for  flowers,  foliage  fall  to  replace  E.  E.  Hubs,  who  recently 

colors;  high  bush  cranberries;  purple  resigned.  Etta  M.  Conover  of  Ithaca 

and  Japanese  barberries;  coral  berry;  w’as  re-elected  secretary- treasurer, 
and  bayberry,  with  silvery  wdiite  berries.  p_  Gibbs  was  elected  a  director  for 


The  “Fashion  Follies”:  Living  models 
were  chosen  to  illustrate  the  main  types 
of  women,  the  tall  and  thin,  the  short 
stout,  tlie  tall  stout,  the  petite,  the  youth¬ 
ful  and  older  types,  blondes,  brunettes 
and  other  types  each  wearing  dresses, 
hats  and  coats  loaned  by  merchants  and 
criticized  by  Miss  Beatrice  Hunter,  ex¬ 
pert  in  dress  problems.  The  garments 
-VA’ere  all  good  if  worn  by  the  right  per¬ 
sons,  but  as  in  life,  the  wrong  women 
■ft’ore  them  first  for  criticism.  Later  the 
same  w’omen  wore  the  right  things  and 
though  these  were  no  more  expensive, 
the  improvement  in  the  individual  was 
marvellous.  Lastly,  each  model,  with 
both  the  wrong  and  the  right  selections 
were  shown  on  the  screen  in  silhouette, 


a  term  of  three  years.  George  W. 
Lamb,  of  Hubbardsville,  was  elected  a 
director  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

The  auditing  committee  for  the  next 
year  was  chosen  as  follows:  O.  R.  Rob¬ 
son,  of  Hall,  Charles  H.  Riley,  of  Sen- 
nett,  G.  R  Alexander,  of  McGraw. 

The  following  chairmen  were  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  crop  committees:  corn  com¬ 
mittee,  J.  W.  Alvord  of  Kirkville;  oats 
committee,  B.  Z.  Kasson  of  Glovers- 
ville;  wheat  committee,  O.  R.  Robson 
of  Hall;  barley  committee,  Professor  J. 
H.  Barron  of  Ithaca;  beans  committee, 
John  S.  Rich  of  Marlon;  potato  com¬ 
mittee,  Charles  Huff  of  Moravia. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
membership  of  some  210 


showed  a 


n  ine  burecxi  ux  ^  ,*111  A'll  i'? 

the  real  test  of  right  choice.  The  sil-  farmers  and  a  bank  balance  of  $4,437.13. 
houette  and  good  spacing  (color  is  very  The  resolutions  committee  con^istea 


We  Nave  Personally  Inspected  AH  of  Our  Flocks  since  January  27th  and  Fonnd  Thera  to  be  .  .  ^  u  ..  ....  Let  -irpnr'i  ...f  TT  r  W  A  Tones  and  O.  K. 

Healthy,  and  Free  from  the  New  Earopean  Pest.  Vet.vinanan’s  signature  furnishd  to  Verify  Health  of  Our  Flocks,  important  but  waS  dealt  \\ltn  last  yea  )  of  r.  .L.  L  . _ ..^r,Ttn;ttpp  in- 


determine  the  becomingness  of  the  gar-  Robson;  the  nominations  committee  in- 
ment.  New  York  State  rural  women,  eluded  Seymour  Bridge,  L.  J. 
through  the  Home  Bureau  classes,  and  W.  A.  Gardner  and  Clarence  Barker, 
at  Farmers’  Week,  are  getting  valuable  - - - 


training  in  what  and  what  not  to  wear 
and  are  adding  much  to  their  efficiency, 
self-respect  and  the  joy  of  life. 

*  *  * 

The  Farm  Shop:  Farm  blacksmithing, 
welding,  tempering  the  pickaxe,  chisels 
and  all  kinds  of  cutting  tools,  harness 


Town  Forests  for  Berkshire 
County 

David  Stone  Kelsey 

W 


ILD  fire  never  travelled  faster 
forested  areas  than  has  the 


over 


mending  and  efficient  equipment  for  the  j-ecent  excellent  fashion  of  not  only 
farm  shop  to  enable  the  farmer  to  help  state,  but  co’unty,  city  and  town  forest 
himself  in  the  scarcity  of  blacksmiths  of  associations. 

the  present  day,  were  shown.  Simple  Hitherto  Connecticut  has  taken  the 
water  systems  were  a  big  feature.  jg^d,  having  already  nearly  thirty  state 

- - -  parks  and  forests,  and  her  towns  begin- 

More  About  Add  Phosophate  Ser, a.”  PiS. 

Continued  from  page  272  Berkshire  Forestry  Association,  two 

ash.  To  substitute  only  acid  phosphate  cities  and  twenty  of  the  thirty  towns 
would  be  a  decided  mistake.  For  instance,  of  that  county  being  represented  jn  the 


if  Long  Island  fa:  -lers  tried  to  use  only  charter  membership.  Berkshire  Coun  y 
acid  phosphate  on  their  potatoes  they  would  thus  captures  the  distinction  of  being 
suffer  discouragingly  results.  They  use  the  first  county  in  the  United  States. 


large  quantities  of  a  complete  fertihzer 
and  they  use  only  high  grade  materials. 
Similarly  with  some  crops  it  does  not  pay 
to  use  high  grade  complete  fertilizer, 
while  it  does  pay  to  use  a  light  application 
of  acid  phosphate. 


Great  initial  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  movement  through  offers  made 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  L^horns,  Barred  Bocks  and  R.  I.  Beds. 
Quality  Cblcks  at  rock  bottom  prices.  A  hatch  each  week 
beginning  March  10th.  Send  f(x  booklet  and  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  B,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 


Ducklings 


PeHns  of  Giant  frame  for  rapid  growth. 
Ever  laying  Indians,  selected,  pare,  non- 
akin,  white  egg  stock.  Catalogue  free. 
WAYHE  CO.  DUCK  FARII,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Lime  the  Acid  Correction 

The  acid  that  is  used  in  making  acid 
phosphate  is  not  the  same  as  the  acid  con¬ 
dition  that  we  usually  find  in  the  soil. 
Acid  soil  or  sour  soil  usually  results  from 
a  preponderance  of  organic  acid  caused 
by  the  disintegration  and  rotting  of  organic 
materials,  such  as  roots  and  vegetation  in 
general. 


XO  XUC  lliu  VtiaxVAAU  a,!.*..  -  1 

by  Cortlandt  F.  Bishop  of  Lenox, _  an 
Z.  Marshall  Crane  of  Dalton,  jointly, 
who  will  give  $150  to  each  town  m  tne 
county  that  shall  acquire  at  least  m 
acres  of  suitable  land  for  a  town  foresi 
within  two  years. 

The  officers  elected  are  as  JollowS’ 
President,  Kelton  B.  Miller  of 
field,  owner  and  editor  of  the  B 
shire  Eagle;  vice-president,  James 


Hardman,  editor  and  owner 
North  Adams  Transcript;  secreta  y 
treasurer,  Harold  S.  Osborne  of 
field;  executive  committee,  ’ 


To  correct  this  we  use  lime.  Lime  is  with  Frank  J.  "Popt  of  p^^at  Barn  g 
just  as  important  in  renewing  old  pasture  ton,  and  John  M.  Goodrich  o 
land  as  acid  phosphate.  Again  refer  to  -  '  and 


lana  as  auiu  efoves  anu 

Jay  Gelder’s  story  on  alfalfa  and  you  will  A  good  filler  for  cracks  . 

see  that  where  he  used  both  lime  and  acid  furnaces  is  made  by  ‘^o^abm  g  ^ 
phosphate,  he  got  the  highest  yield.  parts  of  salt  and  -wood  as  es 

It  all  comes  back  to  one  question—  paste. 


LINE 


R^^^^gg^gpOTWEAR 

Only  the  genuine  has 
this  White  Xop  Band 


Look  for  this 
Big  *C’on  the 
tough  white 
^  TIRE 
W^SOLB 


'Ca%®®se 

World’s  Best 
Work  Rubber 


A  reputation  earned  by  per¬ 
formance.  No  work  too  heavy- 
no  going  too  rough  for  this  famous 
rubber.  And  just  try  to  wear 
them  out.  Slips  on  easily — fits 
perfectly.  Four  ply  laminated 
upper.  Extra  thick  sole.  You 
can’t  afford  a  substitute. 


Your 

Dealer 


He  is  glad  to  show  yoti 
Big  “C”  Line  rubber 
footwear.  Try  on  a  pair— 
or  write  for  circular,  and 
give  dealer’s  name. 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  •— 

Bostoa  Chicago  New  York 


Fac/ory- Malden,  Mass.’ 

Philadelphia  Syracuso 


j^erlcan  Agricufturlst,  March  14,  1925 

Promoting  the  Purebred  Industry 

Continued  )rom  page  269 

for  $4-50  a  hundred  weight,  or  $2.25  each,  and,  lastly,  let’s  not  be  afraid  to  have  any- 
Xhe  same  aged  lambs  sired  by  a  purebred  one  visit  our  breeding  plant  at  any  time, 
ram  sold  for  $7.35  per  hundred  weight,  or  Now  we  are  ready  to  do  business. 

^.38  each.  It  is  a  case  of  over  100  per  avenues  open,  offer  splendid  oppor- 

cent  greater  returns  to  the  farmer  who  uses  tunities  of  publicity  at  the  local,  county, 
a  purebred  ram.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  district,  state  and  national  fairs.  Millions 
others,  the  purebred  ram  doubled  the  in-  visit  the  fairs  annually  and  if  your  exhibit 
come  from  the  lamb  crop,  through  the  jg  vvorth  while,  you  will  make  some  degree 
same  kind  of  ewes,  same  kind  of  feed,  and  of  impression.  Be  sure,  however,  that  your 
the  same  kind  of  care  was  given  both  purebreds  are  in  good  fair  show  condition, 
lots  of  lambs.  fgj.  j£  jjjgy  should  not  be  they  only  serve 

But  why  go  on  with  proof?  A  thing  to  injure  your  sales  and  that  of  your 
once  proved  should  not  need  further  sub-  fellow  breeder, 
stantiating  evidence.  Consequently,  in  this 

article,  we  shall  let  the  foregoing  concrete  Join  a  Cow-Testing  Association, 
examples  of  proof  stand  as  final  and  de-  t  •  .  •  .  . 

dare  that  the  purebred  animal  is  more  ,,  ,  ^  v^v. 

valuable  to  the  farmer  than  the  common 

kinds  of  livestock.  That  admitted,  what  f  Don  t  continually  tell  your  friends 

can  be  done  further  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  f  ^  ^ 

96  percent  who  haven’t  made  a  definite  then  forget  to  tell  how  large  the  pail  is. 

Cet  into  the  ton-litter  contest.  Be  the 


choice  of  the  kinds  of  animals  they  wish 
to  produce  ? 

Advertising  Sells  a  Product. 

Purebred  animals  must  be  sold.  The 
idea  that  purebred  animals  are  expensive 


first  man  to  enroll.  If  you  are  worthy  of 
the  name  purebred  breeder,  you  should  fear 
no  competition.  Purebreds  have  alwaj’s 
won. 

See  that  there  is  a  calf  club,  pig  club, 
and  a  luxury  in  the  farmer’s  hands  must  club  and  poultry  club  in  your  neigh- 

be  dispelled.  The  four  percent,  who  now  borhood.  The  boys  and  girls  of  America 
know  the  value  of  bred-for-production  farm  show  their  dads  the  superiority  of 

animals,  must  pool  their  efforts  and  mer-  purebreds,  if  given  a  chance.  Each  one 
chandise  their  product.  It  can  be  done.  they  convert  to  your  cause  is  an  addition 
One  man  has  made  the  American  public  to  your  potential  market.  County  after 
chew  gum.  He  has  done  It  by  advertising,  county  could  be  cited  where  the  calf  club 
It  is  said  that  he  spends  over  $5,000  each  or  the  club  has  changed  the  color  of 
day  of  the  year  telling  the  public  that  to  the  stock  in  tlie  county, 
chew  gum  is  good  for  them.  And  he  has  Join  or  organize  a  local  breeder’s  club, 
made  them  believe  it.  Wisconsin  has  over  one  hundred  such  club^ 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  William  Wrigley  and  Their  secretaries  are  usually  men  who  have 
«  group  of  friends  were  riding  between  some  gift  of  salesmanship  and  act  as  agent 
New  York  and  Chicago  on  the  Twentieth  for  those  who  do  not  understand  selling. 
Century  Limited.  One  of  his  friends  said.  Some  of  Wisconsin’s  county  breeders’  as- 
“Mr.  Wrigley,  why  do  you  continue  to  sociations  sell  from  3,000  to  4,000  animals 
spend  $5,000  a  day  advertising  your  gum?  for  breeding  purposes  each  year. 

Everybody  uses  it  and  everybody  knows  See  that  your  local  and  state  farm  papers 
about  ft.  I  think  you  don’t  need  to  do  it  get  the  news  of  your  production  and  show 
any  more.  Why  not  cash  in  on  what  you  ring  winnings.  Alwav^s  make  it  a  point 
have  spent.”  to  give  publicity  to  sales  you  make  when 

“This  is  one  of  America’s  finest  trains,”  those  sales  may  be  compared  with  the  sales 
answered  Mr.  Wrigley..,  “Everj^body  of  common  stock  in  your  neighborhood, 
knows  about  it.  We  are  speeding  along  Invite  3mur  neighbors  and  the  doubting 
at  a  splendid  rate  now,  so  why  not  dis-  Thomases  in  to  see  a  cow  milked  that  is 
connect  the  engine  and  cash  in  on  what  producing  a  big  record.  They  then  might 
has  been  spent?”  ^  believe  their  own  eyes.  Show^  them  the 

Publicity  and  advertising  furnish  the  check  you  received  at  the  creamery,  or  for 
power  and  rnomentum^  that  sells  gum  and  the  sale  of  a  bull  calf,  ram  lamb  or  boar 
every  other  worth-while  product,  just  like  pjg.  Cash  often  speaks  louder  than  words, 
the  engine  furnishes  the  power  and  mo-  Use  every  possible  means  you  can  think 
mentum  for  the^  Twentieth  Century  of  to  present  the  facts  to  the  public  that 
^  iniited.  Without  it,  a  commodity  moves  your  kind  of  purebred  animals  is  the  best, 
in  our  well-organized  market  channels  just  Never  knock  the  other  fellow,  but  con- 
about  as  far  as  a  crack  train  will  move  tinually  boost.  Concerted  action  along  all 
without  an  engine.  these  lines  and  others,  will  put  power  in 

The  Greatest  Asset  in  Business.  business  and  furnish  the  momentum 

that  is  necessary  to  make  your  purebreds 
What  is  publicity?  Publicity  is  any  fair  sell. 

means  by  which  a  comme^ity  may  be  cor-  j  know  of  no  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
\  pictured  m  the  mind  of  a  person,  -^ho,  if  he  were  told  that  96  percent  of  all 
10,  ereto fore,  has  known  little  or  nothing  farm  population  in  America  was  need- 

le  commodity  to  which  the  publicity  jng  his  product,  would  not  find  a  way  to 

^  right!  Now  lets  use  it.  ^j^at  96  percent  how  badly  they  needed 

4.’  word  what  we  have  for  product  and  how  well  he  could  supply 

Trl!;  f  demonstrate  to  them  that  pure-  them.  Imagine  you  are  the  merchant, 
urea  livestock  is  a  necessity  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  health  and  happiness  on  the  Ameri- 
farm. 

Before  we  start,  let’s  clean  house.  A 
mtisfied  customer  is  the  greatest  asset  of  a 
usiness.  So,  let’s  be  prepared  to  satisfy 
purchasers  who  may  buy'our  purebred 
animals.  Let’s  get  rid  of  the  culls  and  not 
®  ove  them  off  on  some  buyer  who  cannot 
^!p  but  become  dissatisfied  with  his  cull 
and  who  at  once  sets  out  to  poison  tlie 
minds  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
act,  thus  killing  our  publicity.  Let’s  make 
onest  records  on  our  dairy  cows,  the  kind 
at  any  good  dairyman  may  hope  to  dup- 
f^te,  should  he  purchase  the  cow.  Let’s 
^  only  hogs  in  the  spring  pig  classes 


that 


Were  farrowed  after  March  i,  be- 


p  everyone  knows  that  if  we  will  show 
!iogs  in  the  pig  classes,  we  are 
Be  dishonest  about  other  things, 
s  put  a  fair  value  on  our  purebreds. 


you 


Irate  Farmer — What  are 
doing  on  my  property? 

Professor— Merely  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  locality. 

“Oh,  are  you!  Well,  don’t  let 
me  catch  you  running  about  after 
any  of  my  farm  girls!" — Passing 
Show  (London). 
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CENIENT 


on  the  job  means  that  you  are 
building  in  the  most  substantial, 
economical  and  permanent  way. 

For  a  bag  of  ALPHA  binds 
several  cubic  feet  of  sand  and 
twice  as  much  stone  or  gravel 
into  a  “cast  stone”  improvement 
that  grows  stronger  with  the 
years — never  rusts,  rots,  burns  or 
requires  painting. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON.  PA.  —  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Trouble  Maker  — By  B.  R.  Eastman 


Jim  Taylor’s  morale  is  rather  shaken  by 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  his  mother’s  sudden 
death,  he  must  go  on  trial  the  very  day 
follozving  her  burial.  Follozving  the  funeral 
Dave  Messenger,  the  sheriff,  visits  Jim 
and  they  have  a  heart  to  heart  talk.  Their 
conversation  brings  out  the  fact  that  Judge 
Rising  is  a  scoundrel  at  heart.  Years  pre¬ 
vious  he  had  conducted  a  fradident  bzisi- 
ness  that  zviped  out  Dave  Messenger's 
u’ordly  possessions  and  zuas  responsible 
for  the  death  of  the  little  sheriff’s  zvife. 
He  promises  a  revelation  at  the  trail,  zvhich 
opened  the  next  morning.  No  trial  in 
years  had  attracted  so  much  attention. 


Many  in  the  crowd  had  been  there  a 
long  time.  Since  early  morning 
the  seats  had  all  been  full  of  both  men 
and  women,  patiently  waiting  for  the 
trial  to  open.  The  buzz  of  low-voiced 
conversation  filled  the  air. 

Over  in  one  crowded  corner  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  milk  fight  was  taking 
place. 

“Most  of  our  farmers  began  drawin’ 
their  milk  yesterday  mornin’,”  said 
George  Pratt,  from  Honeyport.  “We 
couldn’t  stand  the  gaff  forever,  you 
know.” 

“Yes,”  said  young  Jerry  Waldo,  sar¬ 
castically,  “just  as  I  ^xpected.  If  we, 
farmers  should  stick  together  for  a 
whole  two  weeks,  it’d  surprise  me  so 
I’d  drop  dead!” 

“Well,”  said  Ralph  Royce,  “young 
Taylor’s  gettin’  mixed  up  in  this  spilled 
milk  business  hasn’t  helped  the  cause 
any.  Might  better  have  been  traveling 
around  tryin’  to  give  us  farmers  more 
information  and  encouragement.” 

“What  are  we,”  returned  Waldo 
angrily,  “a  lot  of  children  that  we’ve 
got  to  be  petted  and  encouraged  all  the 
time  to  do  something  for  our  own 
good?  You  make  me  tired.” 

“That’s  all  right  for  you  to  talk, 
Waldo,”  said  Royce,  “you’ve  got  some 
money.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  poor 
farmers  that’ll  take  more’n  a  year  to 
get  over  the  effects  of  this  fool  strike. 

Waldo  turned  his  back  on  the  other 
man  and  there  was  no  more  said. 

Sitting  well  towards  the  front  of  the 
room  was  Caroline  Hicks,  and  with  her 
were  some  of  the  other  women  from 
North  Speedtown.  If  the  signs  were 
right,  today  promised  big  for  Caroline. 

“Didn’t  Miz  Taylor  look  just  grand 
in  her  coffin?”  said  Caroline  by  way  of 
an  opening. 

“Did  she?”  asked  Bessie  Rightmire, 
the  wife  of  the  keeper  of  the  little 
country  store  in  North  Speedtown.  I 
declare  I  couldn’t  get  to  go.  Wanted 
to  awfully  bad.” 

“Yes,”  said  Caroline,  “but  I  swan 
when  I  saw  that  Ball  girl  come  in 
there  to  that  funeral,  I  couldn’t  help 
but  feel  glad  that  old  Miz  Taylor  was 

Sone.”  ,  . 

heerd  old  Jolinny  was  there,  too, 
said  the  other.  “Seems  though  he  had 
a  lot  of  nerve  to  come  trapsin’  up  there 
after  all  he’s  tried  to  do  to  Jim.” 

“They  say  young  folks  will  be  young 
folks,”  said  Caroline,  “but  they  ain’t 
no  excuse  for  the  way  that  girl  s  been 
carryin’  on.  Nor  for  this  young  Jim 
either.  They  do  say  as  how  he  was 
the  death  of  his  poor  old  mother.” 

The  other  woman  nodded  her  head. 
“Well,”  she  answered,  “it’s  a^  good 
thing  poor  Miz  Taylor  didn’t  live  to 
see  her  son’s  disgrace  today.” 

Old  Mrs.  Simmons,  sitting  in  the 
seat  directly  ahead,  turned  around  at 
this  and  said  mildly  to  the  Rightmire 
woman: 

“There  can’t  be  any  disgrace,  Bessie, 
if  Jim  is  not  guilty — and  no  one  thinks 
he  is.” 

Carolina  nodding  her  head.  “I  know 
he  is.” 

“How  do  you  know?’  asked  Mrs. 
Simmons. 


“Well,  I  know,  but  I  ain't  goin’  to 
tell  now.  I  just  thought  it  was  my 
bounden  duty  to  go  and  tell  Will  Ham¬ 
ilton,  the  district  attorney,  what  I 
know,  and  he’s  goin’  to  call  on  me  by 
and  by.  Needn’t  think  I’m  goin’  to 
tell  anyone  now.” 

Ann  Jenkins,  sitting  a  little  further 
along  in  the  same  row,  had  been  an 
interested  listener  to  this  conversation. 

“Huh!”  she  said,^  “I’m  certainly 
s’prized  at  you,  Caroline!  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  thirty  years  since 
I’ve  known  you  that  you  had  anything 
to  tell  and  didn’t  tell  it — and.  I  don’t 
believe  you  have  anything  now,”  she 
added. 

Just  as  Caroline  opened  her  mouth 
to  make  a  fitting  retort,  the  door  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  courtroom 
swung  back,  and  through  it  came  a 
short,  aggressive  looking  man,  who 
walked  importantly  across  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  judge’s  bench, 
deposited  some  law  books  on  the  table, 
and  took  his  seat.  He  was  Will  Ham- 


Both  the  defense  and  the  prosecution 
used  their  right  to  excuse  some  of  the 
talismen  for  various  reasons.  Winslow 
did  not  seem  to  like  some  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers  who  apparently  were  antagonist¬ 
ic  to  the  striking  dairymen,  while  the 
prosecution  tried  to  keep  as  many  farm¬ 
ers  off  of  the  jury  as  possible. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  jurors 
were  accepted  after  a  brief  examina¬ 
tion  and  took  their  places  in  the  box. 
When  it  was  completed,  there  was  a 
representative  American  jury,  some 
men  from  the  various  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions  in  the  village  and  some  farmers; 
all  common  sense,  American  citizens, 
“good  men  and  true”. 

After  the  jury  was  selected,  the  judge 
beckoned  to  Hamlltcni,  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney,  and  they  whispered  to¬ 
gether  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  Hamil¬ 
ton  went  back  to  his  place  and  opened 
the  case  of  the  State  of  New  York 
against  James  R.  Taylor,  defendant. 
He  began  in  a  loud,  harsh,  unpleasant 
voice,  walking  back  and  forth  as  he 


“The  Trouble  Maker”  In  The  Boy’s  Home 

WHEN  the  mail  arrives  here  everyone  by  common  consent  downs 
tools  for  fifteen  minutes.  Archie  who  is  sixteen  usually  fetches  it  m 
from  the  road  and  if  a  hurried  examination  of  the  bundle  shows  the 
American  Agriculturist,  he  retires  into  a  quiet  corner  and  with  the  pages 
opened  at  “The  Trouble  Maker.”  He  is  quite  oblivious  as  to  what  good 
or  bad  news  the  rest  of  the  mail  contains.  By  the  time  the  rest  of  us 
get  through  the  letters,  a  glance  through  the  papers,  our  consciences  are 
crossed  once  more  that  this  is  the  forenoon  and  work  still  waiting  to  be 
done.  If  Archie  has  finished  the  installment  we  get  him  up  without 
much  trouble,  but  nothing  short  of  force  will  get  him  to  go  if  he  hasn’t. 

He  goes  to  his  work  with  a  contented  smile  on  his  freckled  face  and 
if  Dad  and  he  are  working  together,— they  are  usually  splitting  wood 
these  days — then  the  time  passes  cheerfully  telling  Dad  all  the  exciting 
events  he  has  read  and  asking  questions.  He  is  a  terror  for  asking  ques¬ 
tions;  always  was.  . 

After  dinner  there  is  another  half  hour  respite  and  if  he  can  possibly 
get  hold  of  the  American  Agriculturist  he  re-reads  the  story,  more 
leisurely  this  time  and  there  are  chuckles  and  explosions  every  now  and 
then.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  Bill  Mead.^  After  supper  you  wiU 
"notice  him  giving  it  a  third  reading  and  teUing  his  younger  brothers 
who  are  busy  with  their  lessons  all  about  it.  After  its  third  reading 
he  seems  satisfied  that  he  hasn’t  missed  anything  and  turns  over  the 
pages  to  look  at  the  other  things. 

Perhaps  you  might  think  this  was  the  finish  up?— No— he  has  a 
bundle  of  A.  A’s.  away  upon  a  high  shelf  out  of  harrn  s  way  and  every 
now  and  then  he  will  have  one  down  reading  over  again  some  particular 
chapter  that  takes  his  fancy.  It  would  be  interesting  to  W  from  other 
readers  if  their  experience  is  similar  to  mine. — Mrs.  T.  Thomson,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada. 


ilton,  the  district  attorney  of  the  coun¬ 

ty- 

A  moment  later  Winslow  appeared 
in  the  door.  He  wore  his  swallow¬ 
tailed  coat,  carried  his  silk  hat  in  one 
hand,  while  the  other  was  thrust 
through  the  arm  of  Jim  Taylor.  The 
tall  man  was  smiling.  But  the  other’s 
face  was  a  little  pale.  He  looked  tired, 
and  he  still  carried  one  arm  In  a  sling. 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  in  which 
the  crowd  stared  at  the  two  lawyers 
and  Jim,  the  hum  of  conversation  start¬ 
ed  again,  only  to  stop  abruptly  as  an¬ 
other  door  back  of  the  bench  opened 
and  the  county  judge  entered.  Every¬ 
body  in  the  courtroom  rose  to  his  feet, 
while  the  judge  walked  across  the  little 
plaform  and  took  his  seat  at  the  bench. 

“I  declare,”  whispered  Ann  Jenkins, 
“ain’t  it  s’prizin’  what  these  men  vot¬ 
ers  will  elect  to  office!  Lookit  that 
apology  they  have  for  a  judge,  now.” 

There  were  few  in  the  crowd  who 
did  not  agree  with  her,  although  not 
many  would  have  dared  put  their  senti¬ 
ments  into  words. 

“Ain’t  he  enough  to  make  one  sick 
to  their  stummick!”  said  Ann.  “Looks 
like  the  big  hog  he  is.” 

The  judge  took  his  seat  at  the  bench. 
The  preliminaries  of  opening  court 
were  quickly  completed.  Jim  Taylor’s 
case  was  called,  and  the 'lawyers  began 
selecting  the  jury. 

For  a  wonder  this  did  not  take  long. 


talked,  and  swinging  his  arms  vigor¬ 
ously. 

“We  are  going  to  prove,”  he  said, 
“this  defendant,  James  R.  Taylor,  guilty 
of  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  that 
has  ever  been  comm.Itted  in  this  county. 
We  will  prove  that  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  October  3,  1916,  this  defend¬ 
ant,  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  disguised 
dairymen,  whose  identities  are  unknown 
to  this  court,  did  twice  interfere  with 
the  peaceful  and  lawful  delivery  of  the 
milk  belonging  to  John  Ball.  We  will 
prove  that  said  defendant,  assisted  by 
his  gang,  did  stop  the  hprses  of  said 
John  Ball  on  the  road  leading  from  the 
Ball  farm  to  Speedtown  in  the  lonely 
hollow  near  a  deserted  barn  known  as 
the  Harris  barn  and  that  said  defendant 
and  said  gang  did  pull  William  Mead, 
the  authorized  agent  and  hired  servant 
of  John  Ball  In  a  felonious  and  criminal 
manner  from  said  Ball’s  wagon  on 
which  he  was  proceeding  peacefully  to 
market.” 

“Huh,”  grunted  Ann  Jenkins  to  her¬ 
self.  “That  lawyer’s  right,  for  once. 
I’ll  guarantee  that  Bill  Mead  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  peacefully.  Never  knew  him  to 
miss  an  opportunity  to  go  to  sleep  yeti” 

“Then,”  proceeded  the  lawyer,  “not 
satisfied,  this  gang  of  highwaymen  led 
by  the  arch-conspirator  and  criminal, 
this  defendant,  did  sorely  assault  said 
Mead,  knocking  him  to  the  ground  and 
jumping  on  him  in  a  most  cruel  and 


heartless  manner.  After  which  they 
seized  the  team  of  horses,  turned  them 
around  in  the  road  and  roughly  pm 
said  Mead  back  on  the  wagon  and 
started  him  toward  the  Ball  farm,^  with 
many  dire  threats  of  what  they  w'ould 
do  should  he  attempt  again  to  deliver 
said  John  Ball’s  milk.” 

Not  a  sound  could  be  heard  in  the 
courtroom  except  the  lawyer’s  unpleas¬ 
ant  voice.  Most  of  the  crowd  had 
heard  the  story  before  but  here  was 
the  district  attorney  claiming  that  he 
had  proof  that  Taylor  led  the  gang 
that  dumped  the  milk.  Could  it  be 
possible,  thought  some  of  Jim’s  friends, 
that  he  had  been  mixed  up  in  that  af¬ 
fair  and  if  so,  could  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  really  prove  it?  Their  worried 
looks  showed  that  they  thought  this 
might  be  true. 

“Moreover,”  continued  Hamilton,  “we 
wall  prove  that  this  defendant,  James 
R.  Taylor,  did  not  disperse  his  gang 
after  the  assault  on  William  Mead,  but 
instead,  waited  until  John  Ball  himself 
came  along  on  the  second  attempt  to 
deliver  his  milk  to  market  in  a  lawful 
and  peaceful  manner.  We  will  prqve 
that  for  the  second  time  this  defendant, 
supported  by  his  accomplices,  in  an 
unlawful  and  criminal  manner,  stopped 
said  Ball’s  horses,  and  we  will  produce 
witnesses  to  prove  that  this  defendant 
led  his  men  onto  the  wagon  of  said 
Ball  and  threw  all  of  the  milk  cans  in 
that  wagon  into  the  ditch,  spilling  the 
milk,  also  jamming  and  nearly  ruining 
the  cans.  These  together  with  other 
facts  which  we  will  produce  witnesses 
to  show,  wdll  prove  to  you,  your  honor, 
and  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
this  defendant  James  R.  Taylor,  is  a 
trouble  maker  and  a  dangerous  critninal, 
unsafe  to  be  allowed  at  large  in  soclety.^^ 

“Trouble  maker!”  My  goodness!” 
growled  Mrs.  Jenkins  behind  her  hand. 
“Jim  Taylor  wouldn’t  intentionally  make 
nobody  no  trouble.” 

“Mebbe  not,”  answered  Caroline 
Hicks,  in  an  excited  whisper,  “but  I 
know  what  I  know.  You  won’t  be  so 
cock-sure  about  this  Taylor  when  you 
hear  all  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  witnesses!’ 

But  for  the  most  part,  both  the  men 
and  the  women  that  crowded  the  room 
were  silent,  some  worried  and  some 
curious  as  they  waited  during  the 
short  pause  in  the  proceedings  before 
the  prosecution  called  its  first  witness. 
They  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 

“Mr.  William  Mead  will  now  take  the 

stand.”  , 

The  tall,  ungainly  form  of  the  hi«a 
man  came  ambling  down  the  aisle.  He 
was  directed  to  the  witness  stand  and 
the  clerk  proceeded  to  swear  him.  Do 
you  promise  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth?” 

Bill  put  his  hand  upon  the  extended 
Bible,  blinked  a  moment,  and  prornised. 

“If  he  does,  I  certainly  shall  W 
s’prized”  said  Ann  Jenkins.  “It’ll  be 
the  first  time  in  his  life!” 

In  a  voice  that  had  lost  some  ot  its 
belligerency,  Hamilton  began  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  his  witness. 

“Will  you  kindly  tell  the  court  yom 

full  name?” 

“Pa  and  Ma  christened  me  Wuhami 
but  generally  I’m  known  as  Bill.” 

“Now,  Mr.  Mead,”  said  the  lawyer, 
"just  answer  my  questions  and  don^ 
give  any  information  I  do  not  ask  for. 

“Wise  lawyer,”  commented  Mrs. 
Jenkins  to  her  neighbors. 

“What  Is  yovfr  occupation?” 

“I  work  for  Johnny  Ball.  But  don 
lay  it  up  agin  me,  for  I’m  ’goin’  to  q 
and  go  to  town.  Johnny’s  gotten 

grouchy — ”  - 

“Now,  Mr.  Mead,”  interrupted 
lawyer,  raising  his  voice,  “just  ans 
my  questions  and  don’t  tell  anyt  la 
do  not  ask  for.” 

{Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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[“All  right/  said  Bill,  “but  I  thought 
L  got  me  here  to  tell  what  I  know.” 
r'Huh,”  said  Mrs.  Jenkins,  “that 
iouldn’t  take  long!” 

jThe  judge  brought  his  gavel  down 
Ith  a  resounding  whack. 

■'‘Silence  in  the  courtroom!”  he  roared. 
The  witness  will  answer  the  district 
jtorney’s  questions  without  any  ad- 
lional  comments.” 

iBill  scratched  his  head  and  looked 
jired. 

[“Where  were  you  on  the  morning  of 
uesday,  October  3rd?” 

|“SeveraI  places,”  answered  Bill.  “Got 
at  four  o’clock,  put  the  cows  in  the 
Irn,  and  had  ’em  about  all  milked  be- 
le  Johnny — ” 

j“That’ll  do,”  roared  the  lawyer. 
rWho  delivered  Mr.  Ball’s  milk  on 
Tuesday,  October  3rd?” 
l“Nobody,”  said  Bill  promptly. 
iThe  audience  snickered. 

Hlr.  Mead,”  said  Hamilton,  “tell  the 
Try  who  went  with  the  milk  on  that 
brning.” 

jWell,  several  of  us  took  tirrns  at  it,” 
lid  Bill. 

lAgain  the  crowd  laughed,  and  the 
Hge’s  gavel  came  down. 
fTll  clear  this  courtroom  if  silence  is 
It  maintained!” 

The  judge  leaned  over  his  bench  and 
oke  to  the  lawyer. 

I'Suppose  you  let  the  witness  tell  his 
Iry  in  his  own  way.” 
fAIl  right,”  said  Hamilton.  “>fr. 
tad,  tell  us  just  what  you  know  about 
pat  happened  on  Tuesday,  October 


“Well,  I  got  up  at  three  o'clock, 
put  on  my  overalls,  and  went  out  to 
look  for  the  cows.” 

The  lawyer  threw  up  his  hands  In 
despair. 

“Never  mind  that!  Never  mind  that!” 
he  roared.  “What  we  want  to  know  is 
what  happened  when  you  went  with  the 
milk.” 

“I  was  cornin’  to  that,”  said  Bill 
moderately,  “but  I  don’t  believe  in  be¬ 
ginning  a  story  in  the  middle.  Cuttin’ 
out  the  perlimminerries,  after  I  got 
outside  of  my  salt  pork,  flapjacks,  and 
’taters,  me  and  old  Johnny  hitched  up 
Pete  and  Duke,  loaded  in  the  milk  and 
then  Johnny  says  to  me,  say’-s  he,  ‘Bill, 
you  get  on  and  take  the  milk  down  to 
the  station,  but  if  anybody  says  any¬ 
thing  to  you,  just  keep  still.  Don’t 
have  no  trouble,  and  don’t  say  nothin’ 
back’.  So  I  got  on,  clucked  to  the  nags, 
and  down  the  road  we  went,  as  peace¬ 
ful  as  could  be.  Gone  mebbe  about 
two  miles,  came  over  that  little  knoll 
that  leads  down  into  the  hollow  by  the 
old  Harris  barn,  and  I  was  kind  of  Tid¬ 
in’  along  in  the  sun  and  wonderin’  if  I 
had  eaten  enough  of  Miz  Ball’s  pan¬ 
cakes  to  last  me  until  dinnertime,  when 
suddentlike,  I  heard  a  funny  noise,  an^ 
I  looked  up  and  by  gol,  over  the  fence 
and  down  the  bank  into  the  road  was 
cornin’  more  than  forty  men  and  every 
one  of  them  sons-of-guns  had  his  face 
covered  up  with  a  black  cloth!” 

Bill  paused,  and  took  a  look  over  his 
almost  breathless  audience.  Never  in 
all  his  life  had  he  created  a  sensation 
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like  this.  Certainly’Tn'ust  make  the  mo  t 
of  it. 

He  continued:  “The  robbers  4 II 

commenced  to  run  toward  me,  and  to 
holler  ‘stop’  and  ‘halt’,  but  I  had  great 
presence  of  mind — that  reminds  me,” 
he  interrupted  himself,  “of  another  fel¬ 
low  that  had  great  presence  of  mind — ” 

“Never  mind!  Never  mind!”  shout¬ 
ed  the  district  attorney.  “Go  on  with 
your  story!” 

“Well,  these  here  robbers  I  was  tell- 
in'  you  about  was  all  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  road.  I  hung  onto  my  lines, 
lowered  myself  behind  some  of  the  milk 
cans,  and  hollered  the  horses  into  a 
gallop.  Then  them  highwaymen  began 
to  shoot.  Some  of  the  bullets  struck 
the  cans, — ” 

“That’ll  do!”  That’ll  do!”  said  Hamil¬ 
ton,  jumping  up.  Bill  looked  up  sur¬ 
prised  and  hurt. 

“Your  honor,”  said  the  lawyer,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  judge,  “with  your  consent,  I 
had  better  question  this  man.  He  is 
wasting  the  court’s  and  the  jury’s  time.’ 

“All  right.  Proceed,”  said  the  judge. 

Then  Hamilton  turned  to  question 
the  witness  again.  All  of  his  politeness 
had  left  him.  He  walked  over  close  to 
the  witness  chair. 

“Now,  Mead,”  he  said,  shaking  his 
finger  uncomfortably  close  to  Bill’s 
nose,  I’m  going  to  ask  you  some  ques¬ 
tions,  and  I  want  you  to  answer  those 
question  with  just  ‘y^s’  or  ‘no’.” 

Bill’s  face  was  getting  red. 

“Now,  tell  us,”  said  Hamilton,  "if 
you  ran  your  horses,  how  did  it  happen 
that  you  did  not  get  away?” 

“Yes.”^ 

“What  do  you  mean,  ‘yes’?” 

“You  told  me  yourself  to  answer  your 
questions  yes  or  no,  and  that’s  what 
I’m  tryin’^  to  do,”  answered  Bill  with 
some  asperity. 

The  lawyer  turned  to  the  judge,  and 
threw  up  his  hands. 

“Your  honor,”  he  said,  “this  witness 
is  just  plain  obstinate.” 

The  judge  leaned  forward  and  glared 
down  at  Bill  over  the  top  of  the  bench. 
His  little  eyes  snapped. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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1  Negotiate  a  loan 

2  Spanish  word  for 
river 

3  An  Island  to 
which  Napoleon 
was  exiled 

4  Dread  disease  In 
cattle  (abbr) 

5  A  farm  implement 

6  Pronoun  -  poses- 
sive 

7  Alternative 

8  Wrongdoing 

9  Male  heir  , 

10  A  score 

13  Common  carrier 
(abbr) 

16  Close 

18  Color  -brought 
about  by  the  sun 

20  What  they  put 
on  dusty  roads 

21  Something  else 
the  cars  needs 

23  Severe 

25  Give  way 

26  Skins 


27  Window 
(Pl> 

29  A  heavy  cotton 
material 

31  Ccean 

32  A  meat 

36  Reply 

37  Cbserved 

38  O'-oan  of  hearing 

40  Something  you 

should  never  lose 

42  Very  warm 

44  Standard  cost  of 
a  stock 

46  A  bin  for  storing 
grains 

48  What  grows  all 
too  fast 

50  Southern  State 

51  Cleverness 

52  Boy’s  nickname 

53  Female  pig 

55  A  thoroughfare, 
(abbr) 

57  Common  name  for 
stage  farmers 

58  Thus 
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tern  no  extra  long  words  but  a 
f  y  crop  of  6  letters  (if  there  is 
L  ^  word  even  among  crossword 
[:l%”}^|^ers.)  Our  old  friend  “elon- 
nsh  is  in  the  center.  Start  with 
h  /t/ out!  Or  perhaps,  start 
speedy  little  animal  No.  60, 
"5  and  hop  In! 

■p  ^  editor  says  there  must  be  no 
,vg  remarks,  or  they  will 

izIp  from  ever  getting  to  the 

side)  ^  awaits  your  attention.  We 
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sver  needs 

■  ihoment  12  A  tree  pest 

ithv*  Pledge 

^  15  Garment 

fhe  car  l7iVIake  a  mistake 


18  Prong  of  a  fork 

19  Small  insect 

21  Liquid  measure 
(abbr) 

22  Exclamation 

24  Sunrise  to  sunset 

26  Shallow  vessel 

27  Liquid  measure 
(abbr) 

28  Conflict 
30  Comes  up 

32  Cattle  food 

33  Note  of  the  scale 

34  Elongated  fish 

35  Article 

36  Small  viper 

37  What  school 
children  write  on 

39  Encountered 


41  N  e  w  England 
State 

42  Possessed 

43  What  flows  In  V 
tree 

45  Direction  of  the 
compass 

46  Bovine 

47  Uncooked 

43  G  owth  en  the 
hand 

51  Existed 

54  To  cut  grain 
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Biblical 
Priest 
67  Where 
kept 

59  Close 
(poet) 

60  Small  animal 

61  Marvel 


High 


fodder  la 
of  day 


Conditions  sih<J  needs  make  no  difference 
There  is  a  HooSier  Water,  Service  suited  to 
your  farm.  Takes  water  from  any  source 
loh  any  farm  and  uses  any  Tower — gasoline, 
, wind,:  electricity  or  hand.  '  Easy  to  install' 
Stnd  operate.  ’Banish  the  drudgery  and  in. 
convenience  pf  pumping  and  carrying  water 
rSave  countless  steps  and  shorten  your  work. 
Sng  hours.  Guard  the  health  of  your  family 
imd.your  livestock.  Low  first  cost  and  give* 
*ily  water  convenience  at  much  less  than  city 
water  <ost. 


yooB 

customers  e»> 
quality. 


Send  for  FK£E  BOOK 


30Da3^'Free 

Select  £rom44Styles,color3 

and  sizes,  famous  Ranger  bicycles.  De« 
Hy^edfree  on  approval,  express  prepaid, 
at  Factory  Prices.  Bicycles  $2i,SOtUp. 

if  desired.  Parents 
lTa.WSl.Ja  advancelstdeposit. 
cam  email  payments.  Pay  as  yon  ride. 
Wheels,  equipment  half  nsual 
J  prices.  SEND  NO  MONEY— 

*  Write  for  marveloos  prices  and  terms. 


Manicure  Set 


Girls! — This  unusually  attractive 
manicure  set,  No.  923,  containing 
four  pieces  and  a  tray  given  for 
obtaining  only  three  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  American  Agricltl- 
TURisT.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get 
three  neighbors  to  each  subscribe 
for  one  year  for  $1.00.  Send  us 
the  name  qnd  address  of  each  and 
three  dollars  and  we  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  send  you  manicure  set 
No.  923  at  no  cost  to  you. 

.  Send  orders  to  Dept.  M-I4 
American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
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BIG  VALUE! 


COMPLETE  STOVE  OUTFIT 
Cooking  StoVBf  Fuel 
and  Extinguisher 

ONLY  25c 

By  Mail  or  From  Your  Dealer 

Tou’ll  have  hundreds  of  uses  for  this  convenient  little 
gtore — ^it  boils,  broils  and  fries.  Use  it  to  beat  water, 
curUng  irons  or  baby’s  milk.  Indispensable  in  the  sick 
room  or  when  camping.  Take  It  anywhere.  Folds  Cat. 
.Weighs  only  8  oz. 

Sold  through  dealers  or  direct.  Send  this  advertisement 
and  25  cents  to  Dept.  267,  Sterno  Corporation,  9  East 
37th  Street,  New  York  City.  We  will  send  prepaid,  com¬ 
plete  stove,  full  size  can  of  Sterno  Canned  Heat  and 
exti^ulsher.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Canned 
Heat 


STERNO 

•*  Get  a  Portable  Kitch^ette  ” 


,  Ort  tKts 
]D  Super- Quatit^S 
GUtUs  Broken! 


tn  5  lb.  Lots  or  More 
BEAN  or  GROUND 

DELIVERED  FREE 
Within  300  Miles 

Try  it  for  a  real  treat.  Its  price  is  lovv  con¬ 
sidering  its  rare  richness  and  superb  cup 
quality.  Composed  of  small  and  broken 
beans  of  extra  selected,  high  grade  cotiees. 

SHIPPED  DAY  OF  ROASTING 
Direct  from  Wholesale  Headquartero 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Check,  Cash  or  Money  Ort^r  or  Pay 
Foatman  on  rccerpt  of  coffee 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

23S-9  Washington  St.  Now  York  City 

J  Established  85  Years 


STOP! 

LOOK! 

READ! 

AND  SAVE  SEVENTY-FIVE  aS 

Your  choice  of  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bargains  with  American 
Agriculturist. 


American  Agriculturist,  $1.00'l  $1.25 
Peoples  Home  Journal,  $1.0oJ  save  75c 


American  Agriculturist,  $1.0C'(  $1.25 
McCall’s  Magazine  ....  $1.00J  save  75c 


American  Agriculturist,  $1.0C|$1.25 
Today’s  Housewife  ...  $1.00 (  save  75c 


American  Agriculturist,  $1. OCT  $1.25 
American  Poultry 

Advocate  .  $1.00J  save  75c 


American  Agriculturist  $1.00i  $1.25 
Farm  Mechanics  . $1.00j  save  75c 


American  Agriculturist  $1.00,^  $1.25 
American  Needlewoman  .50 1 
People’s  Popular  Monthly  .25| 

Good  Stories  . save  75c 


Mark  Club  you  select  and  pin 
money  or  money  order  at  our  risk 
to  this  coupon — F-28-25. 

American  Agriculturist, 

463  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Name  . . 
Address 
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Better  Than  Bitters 


Spring  Salads  and  Doctors  Who  Are  Not  Doctors  At  All 

Once  again  let  us  use  our  brains,  and 
be  careful  with  our  combinations. 

— Mabel  Fern  Mitchell. 


I  Make  the  Best  CHOCOLATE  BARS 

Mints  and  Chewing  Gum.  Be  my  agent.  Everybody  will 
buy  from  you.  Write  today.  Free  Samples. 

MILTON  GORDON,  623  Jackson  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


OUR  modern  housewife  might  be 
compared  to  the  painter,  who  when 
asked  how  he  mixed  his  colors  replied, 
“with  brains”.  The  serving  of  foods 
is  very  important.  Especially  in  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring  our  appe¬ 
tites  are  often  very  capricious.  Nature 
is  telling  us  we  need  a  tonic.  Salads 
made  •well  and  served  attractively  will 
make  us  all  feel  better.  The  garnish¬ 
ing  contributes,  to  the  food  values,  it 
seems. 

We  do  not  need  expensive  dishes  to 
serve  attractive  meals.  At  our  ten 
cent  stores  we  often  find  beautiful  dishes 
at  a  very  reasonable  price.  An  ordin¬ 
ary  dessert  looks  very  elaborate  when 
served  in  fruit  glasses  with  a  stem  like 
a  champagne  glass. 

A  lemon  may  often  he  called  into  play 
as  a  successful  decoration.  Cut  the 
lemon  in  thin  slices.  Baskets  may  be 
cut  out,  even  to  the  handles.  Quarter 
sections  of  the  lemon  may  have  zig-zag 
strips  of  pimento  on  them. 

Have  A  Salad  Color  Scheme 

Watch  your  mixtures  and  do  not  place 
together  vegetables  of  the  same  color, 
for  example  beets  and  tomatoes,  or  to¬ 
matoes  and  carrots.  Serve  your  beets 
with  spinach,  and  tomatoes  with  cauli¬ 
flower  or  cabbage. 

Make  use  of  3’our  canned  goods,  and 
serve  plain  vegetable  salads.  A  general 
favorite  is  the  best  salad.  Chop  the 
beets  and  a  srnall  onion  together.  Make 
a  boiled  dressing  of  half  a  cup  of  vine¬ 
gar,  half  a  cup  of  water,  tablespoon 
sugar,  salt,  pepper  and  a  small  lump  of 
butter.  Boil  it  until  it  thickens  and  then 
beat  into  it  the  yolk  of  an. egg  coil  and 
pour  over  the  beets  and  onions.  Serve 
with  tiny  balls  of  cottage  cheese,  and 
you  have  a  very  attractive  salad. 

The  hens  are  now  filling  the  egg  bask¬ 
ets  full.  Let  us  use  some  at  home.  Boil 
six  eggs  hard,  cool,  peel  and  chop 
coarsely.  Moisten  with  the  above  dress¬ 
ing,  and  sprinkle  with  finely  chopped 
cucumber  pickles  or  celery. 

Serve  on  lettuce  or  cabbage  leaves— 
if  you  have  them. 

For  a  good  vegetable  salad  boil  two 
parsnips,  two  carrots,  two  potatoes  and 
a  small  turnip  all  together.  When  done 
but  not  real  soft,  drain,  cool  and  dice. 
Add  a  small  onion  to  the  mixtures,  and 
a  hard  boiled  egg  and  moisten  with 
salad  dressing.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Fruit  Adds  Variety 

Sometimes,  mold  your  vegetable 
salad*  and  slice,  and  serve  with  mayon¬ 
naise  on  top.  Dice  peaches,  pears,  and 
apples  together,  and  whip  cream  and 
pile  on  top,  sprinkle  with  nuts,  and  you 
have  a  perfect  salad,  or  dessert,  which 
ever  you  wish  to  call  it. 

Salmon  and  potato  salad  always  tastes 
good  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Boil 
the  potato  in  the  skin,  cool,  peel  and 
chop.  Add  a  large  sour  pickle,  cut 
small,  and  add  a  sweet  red  pepper.  Open 
a  small  can  of  salmon  remove  skin,  and 
hones.  Flake  carefully.  Mix  lightly, 
and  add  sufficient  salad  dressing  to 
moisten  the  ingredients.  Serve  with 
thin  slices  of  red  pepper,  and  rings  of 
hard  boiled  eggs. 

For  a  special  treat  purchase  a  firm 
head  of  cabbage.  Whip  one  third  cup 
of  rich  sour  cream  until  light.  Whip  in 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  or  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  vinegar,  a  teaspoon  salt,  and 
one  third  cup  sugar.  Be  governed  to 
the  season  by  your  taste.  Some  like  a 
sprinkle  of  pepper,  others,  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  celery,  onion  or  garlic.  Beat  all 
together  until  well  distributed.  Shred 
or  cut  your  cabbage  and  mix  with  this 
dressing,  which  will  be  sufficient  for 
three  pints  of  cabbage. 


How  I  Put  the  Sunshine  Into 
My  Kitchen 

OUR  kitchen  was  a  north  room  with 
absolutely  no  sunshine  in  it.  The  two 
windows  were  on  the  north  side  and  there 
was  no  door  to  any  other  exposure  as  it 
was  enclosed  on  the  other  three  sides  by 
rooms  and  a  shed.  It  had  a  dismal  dark 
paper  and  dark  gray  woodwork. 

We  painted  the  wainscoting  and  all  the 


a  fork,  hut  squeeze  them  with  the  hand 
wrapped  in  a  towel.  When  soft,  break 
the  skin  to  keep  them  irom  being 
soggy,  and  serve.  If  desired,  a  bit  of 
butter  and  a  dash  of  paprika  may  be 
placed  in  the  opening  made  in  the  po¬ 
tato. 


The  Six  Best  Doctors 

The  six  best  doctors,  any- 
■where — 

And  no  one  can  deny  it — 

Are  Doctors  Sunshine,  Water 
Air, 

Rest,  Exercise,  and  Diet. 

These  six  will  gladly  you  attend. 
If  only  you  are  willing; 

Your  mind  they’ll  clear,  your  ills 
they’ll  mend. 

And  charge  you  not  one  shill¬ 
ing. 

Kansas  State  Health  Bulletin 


other  moldings  a  light  cream  yellow.  I 
happened  on  some  paper  of  a  light  cream 
color  with  a  “Dutch  Milkmaid”  border 
with  little  windmills  in  the  background. 
The  floor  was  painted  a  yellow  brown. 
There  were  three  old-fashioned  kitchen 
chairs  which  I  painted  the  cream  of  the 
paper.  With  cream-colored  draperies  at 
the  windows,  the  room  was  metamorphized 
and  everj'one  who  entered  it  would  ex¬ 
claim  “What  a  lovely  kitchen  you  have”.  I 
— Maud  Martin  Gifford. 


Baked  Potatoes 

IT  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the 
potato  baked  with  its  skin  on  is 
much  more  valuable  than  the  pared  and 
boiled  potato.  Since  this  plentiful  home 
grown  vegetable  has  a  valuable  amount 
of  the  minerals  most  important  to  the 
body — iron,  lime  and  phosphorus — 
why  pour  these  desirable  materials 
down  the  kitchen  sink  when  they  may 
be  saved  by  baking? 

Then  too,  not  everybody  bakes  po- 


A  Little  Bunch  of  Miscellany 

Most  country  women  are  busy  and 
as  I’m  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
I’m  always  alert  for  a  short  cut  to 
lighten  the  day’s  routine,  so  I  learn 
much  by  watching  other  women’s  meth¬ 
ods  and  sometimes  I  learn  what  not  to 
do  by  the  same  experience. 

For  Instance!  When  I  ran  over  to 
see  a  neighbor  the  other  day,  she  had 
her  window  out,  a  tub  of  suds  on  the 
floor  and  with  much  expenditure  of 
water,  soap  and  energy  was  cleaning 
her  windows. 

I '  came  home  and  got  better  results 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  by  using  a 
cloth  dampened  with  gasoline,  then  pol¬ 
ished  with  a  dry  cloth.  This  leaves  the 
glass  gleaming  with  none  of  the  cloudi¬ 
ness  one  has  to  contend  with  when  using 
soap  and  water,  and  I  never  take  a  win¬ 
dow  sash  out  to  clean  unless  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  it  otherwise. 

Butter  Making  Short  Cuts 

Instead  of  laboriously  washing  and 
working  the  milk  out  of  butter  with  a 
paddle  as  many  women  do,  I  drain  away 
the  milk,  put  in  plenty  of  cold  water 
and  wash  the  milk  out  by  churning 
process.  And  after  using  several  kinds 
of  patent  churns  and  observing  others, 
I  now  use — from  preference — the  old- 
time  stone  churn  with  a  dasher.  It  may 
take  a  few  minutes  more  to  get  the  but¬ 
ter,  but  I  would  as  soon  spend  the  time 
getting  butter  as  in  cleaning  out  the 
intricacies  of  a  patent  churn. 

The  most  nerve-racking  time  for  me, 
however  is  that  put  in  at  mending  and 
I  do  all  of  it  when  possible  on  a  sewing 
machine. 

Torn  laces  can  be  nicely  mended  by 
a  basting  paper  (dark  paper  preferred) 
on  the  underside,  then  with  the  machine 
one  can  almost  form  a  pattern,  more 
firmly  and  quickly  than  it  can  be  done 
by  hand,  and  the  dampened  paper  is 
easily  removed.  A  run  in  silk  hose  can 
be  mended  the  same  way.  Baste  a 


Simple,  Yet  Effective  Luncheon  Set 

E2241-3  may  be  had  in  color-fast  blue  or  yellow  linen-finished  suiting.  'The 
cloth  is  36  inches  square  with  four  napkins  to  match  and  sells  ^ 
stamped.  Floss  for  set,  not  including  edge  finish  60c.  Floss  for  set,  includ 

ing  edge  finish  75c.  


tatoes  properly,  simple  as  the  process 
may  seem.  The  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  instructs  us  to  wash  and  scrub 
the  potato  thoroughly  and  bake  them 
from  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  in 
a  hot  oven  (400  degrees  to  450  degrees 
F.)  Be  sure  to  have  the  oven  hot  be¬ 
fore  the  potatoes  are  put  in.  To  test 
the  potatoes  do  not  pierce  them  with 


strip  of  paper  along  the  run,  work  the 

stocking  carefully  under  the  machine 
foot  and  sew  down  the  length  of  i 
with  fine  silk  thread.  Tie  the  ends  an 
it  is  hardly  noticeable. 

Incidentially  and  miscellaneously-- 
a  good  tight  barrel  laid  down  and 
staked,  makes  a  most  excellent  dog-ken¬ 
nel. — Mrs.  R.  G.  Armstrong. 
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We  Can  Make  Our  Own  Dyes 
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As  WelbAs  Our  Clothes 

IN  SOME  localities  the  art  of  dyeing  greatly  reduced  price.  sets  better.  The  above  and  other  sim- 

*  with  roots  and  plants,  barks  and  seeds  When  sewing  by  hand,  using  a  double  iliar  uses  call  for  a  tape  or  inches 

has  become  lost,  and  yet  from  the  very  thread,  instead  of  tying  the  tw^o  ends  in  width,  or  wider  if  desired.  The  H 

in  one  knot,  tie  a  knot  in  each  of  the  inch  or  narrower  is  extremely  handy 

ends  and  use  a  single  thread.  This  if  you  make  the  children’s  underwaists 

actually  prevents  the  thread  kinking  and  union  suits.  Use  the  tvvo-hole 

up  and  becoming  snarled.  Keep  a  bone  buttons  made  for  the  purpose  and 

“reel”  of  English  twilled  tape  (white)  tape  them  on  jirst  as  “boughten”  ones 

in  your  work-box  or  several  reels  of  are  fixed. 

varying  sizes  w'ould  be  better.  Use  Make  your  own  tags  for  marking 
this  tape  for  binding,  or  to  enforce  a  garment,  with  this  tape.  Use  any 

dipped  in  warm  water  and  wrung  out  seam,  or  as  shoulder  straps  on  every  day  w’idth  desired  and  mark  with  your  ini 

very  dry,  as  this  prevents  spotting.  It  underwear,  camisoles  and  the  like,  tial  or  name.  Cut  off  and  stitch  to  the 

is  also  possible  to  sprinkle  very  damp.  Stitch  a  strip  of  it  on,  when  you  stitch  article  you  wish  to  mark.  The  wider 

roll  and  lay  aw^ay  until  every  thread  is  the  underarm  seams  of  a  one-piece  dress  widths  allow  you  to  embroider  the  let- 

evenly  and  thoroughly  dampened.  or  any  such  garment.  It  prevents  the  ter  or  name  on  if  preferred,  or  indelible 

The  green  outer  Tiusks  of  walnuts  side  seams  sagging  and  the  garment  ink  may  be  used  on  the  narrow  tape. 


best  of  “boughten”  dyes  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  pleasing  tints  and  colors  that 
our  grandmothers  brought  out  of  their 
dye  pots. 

For  dyeing  dark  fabrics  use  any  heavy 
black  iron  kettle,  but  for  lighter  ones  a 
copper  kettle  is  preferred. 

Materials  to  be  dyed  should  first  be 


yields  a  rich  brown  dye  that  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  sun  proof,  and  a  love¬ 
ly  golden  yellow  is  secured  from  the 
petals  of  the  common  sunflow'er.  If  the 
vivid  yellow  of  the  latter  is  to  be  dark¬ 
ened,  this  can  be  done  by  adding  a  little 
of  the  walnut. 


A.  A.  Pattern  Service 


Boiling,  That’s  All 


For  the  brown  dye,  simply  boil  the 
green  husks  or  shucks  until  the  desired 
shade  is  secured. 

The  sunflower  dye  is  a  little  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make.  Remove  the  petals,  put 
in  water  and  bring  to  boiling  point,  then 
drain.  Put  the  petals  in  a  fruit  jar  and 
cover  with  denatured  alcohol.  Let  stand 
forty-eight  hours,  to  each  cupful  of  the 
alcohol  add  four  cupfuls  of  the  water  in 
which  petals  were  boiled,  and  the  dye 
is  ready  for  use.  In  using  this  dye,  set 
on  the  back  of  stove  and  heat  slowly  to 
allow  the  alcohol  to  evaporate  without 
danger  of  igniting. 

Some  dyes  are  best  set  with  what  is 
called  a  mordant,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
solution  made  by  boiling  sumac,  hem¬ 
lock  or  similar  tannin-bearing  barks  is 
excellent.  Dip  the  goods  in  this  before 
putting  in  the  d3"e. 

Barberries  make  a  lovel3''  3'ellow  dye 
if  treated  the  saffie  W’ay  as  the  sunflower 
petals.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  high  cran¬ 
berry  gives  a  beautiful  lilac  shade,  but 
the  fabric  to  be  d3'ed  should  be  first 
dipped  in  the  tannin  solution,  dried  and 
then  dipped  in  a  solution  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  one  ounce  of  tartar  emetic  in  a 
quart  of  soft  water.  Double  the  amount 
if  the  garments  to  be  d3'^ed  are  large. 

Geraniums  for  Wine  Red 


C  PRING  really  is 
here  now,  though 


there  is  sometimes  a 
nip  in  the  air,  and  a 
spring  serge  or  light 
flannel  dress  is  the 
thing  for  everyday. 
No.  2377  is  a  simple 
design  made  extremely 
stylish  by  embroidery 
in,  say  peasant  blue 
and  red,  or  dull  gold 
braid  on  a  navy  or 
black  material.  It  euts 
in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36 
takes  3%  yards  of  40 
inch  material,  with  4% 
yards  of  braid.  Pat- 


Cut  a  finger  end  from  a  cast-off  kid 
glove  and  slip  it  over  the  dnd  of  the 
finger  you  are  always  pricking  when 
you  sew  or  chrochet. 

Rompers  From  Shirts 
A  man’s  dress  shirt  wnll  usually  out¬ 
wear  two  pair  of  cuffs  and  still  have 
much  good  material  in  it.  If  there  is 
a  wee  tot  in  the  family  the  shirts  may 
be  cut  into  pretty  rompers  with  little 
W’aste  and  good  results.  Cut  the 'front 
of  the  romper  frem  the  back  of  shirt 
and  use  the  shirt  fronts  for  back  of 
romper.  This  saves  working  new  but¬ 
tonholes  and  sewing  on  new  buttons  as 
those  already  on  are  used. 

When  sewing  buttons  on  a  coat  or 
other  garment  where  it  is  desirable  to 


have  them  “loose”  so  as  to  button 


tern,  12c.  Hot  iron  easily  after  taking  the  first  stitches  up 

7n,^^blul''Tr"''yenow,  through  button,  draw  it  up 

15c  extra. 


2377 

tmb717 


rj^HE  mature  figure 


Geranium  petals  may  be  used  and 
make  a  beautiful  wine  red.  If  the  gar¬ 
ment  is  later  washed  in  soapy  water, 
however,  the  color  w’ill  turn  to  a  plum 
color,  having  a  greenish  tinge,  the  shade 
being  very  beautiful. 

The  home  d3’eing  of  light  silk  blouses, 
doilies,  scarfs,  etc.,  is  recommended  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  new  and  charming 
shades  can  be'procurcd  in  this  way. 

If  a  dye  similar  to  the  soap  d3'es  is 
desired,  the  juice  from  grated  carrots 
■Will  give  any  shade  of  3’ellow’,  orange  or 
cream  desired,  and  beet  juice  will  give 
P'nk  and  red  shades.  Spinach  juice  gives 
green  tia^.s. 

If  a  bit  of  emergency  d3’eing  is 'to  be 
done,  the  fact -that  the  nearest  store  is 
miles  away  need  not  worry  the  clever 
housewife,  for  curtains  rinsed  in  weak 
coffee  become  a  delightful  ecru  color, 
a  few  drops  of  common  bluing  will 
■Work  wonders  in  freshening  a  fadded 
iibbon.  Be  sure  the  ribbon  is  thorough¬ 
ly  dampened  before  the  bluing  method 
used  however,  else  it  will  surely  spot. 
^L.  M,  Thornton. 


is  made  more  grace¬ 
ful  by  lines  that  lead 
the  eye  downward,  and 
both  the  panel  insert 
and  side  pleats  add 
becomingness  to  No. 
2023.  Crepe,  satin  or 
spring  suiting  are 
adaptable  to  this  de¬ 
sign.  No.  2023  cuts 
in  sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36 
takes  3'%  yards  of  40 
inch  material,  w  i  t  h 
1%  yards  of  10  inch 
metallic  ribbon  and  6 
yards  of  binding. 

Pattern,  12c. 


a  little  from  goods,  put  needle  up 
through;  bringing  it  out  under  the  but¬ 
ton.  Draw  out  thread  and  w’ind  several 
times  around  the  threads  holding  but¬ 
ton  to  the  coat.  This  forms  a  “shank” 
which  helps  make  the  garment  button 
easily.  Finish  sewing  button  as  usual. 

When  making  bloomer  suits  for  the 
kiddies  sew  an  extra  pocket  or  two  on 
the  bloomer.  When  the  suit  comes  to 
•patching  these  pockets  will  match  the 
rest  as  they  will  be  laundered  w;hen  the 
suit  is. 

Spread  a  big  newspaper  under  the 
sewing  machine  to  catch  ravelings, 
bastings  and  scraps  when  you  have  a 
big  job  of  sewing.  This  helps  clean  up 
after  3-ou  are  done. 

If  your  sheets  are  wearing  down  the 
center,  make  pillow-slips  of  them.  The3' 
are  worth  it. — Mabelle  Robert. 


The  Discarded  Pasteboard 


DON’T  burn  pasteboard.  Cut  the 
sides  away  from  boxes  and  save  the 


large  pieces  which  are  used  in  packing. 
If  packed  together,  they  will  occupy  little 
space  in  the  store-room. 

A  piece  laid  under  the  garbage  can  will 
protect  the  floor.  The  small  pieces  may 
be  used  on  the  shelves  to  set  the  tea  and 
coffee  pots  on.  This  protects  the  shelf 
paper.  A  larger  piece  kept  on  the  back 
part  of  the  stove  or  on  the  work  table 
will  serve  to  set  the  black  kettles  on.  All 
of  the  above  may  be  quickly  replaced 
wdien  they  become  soiled 

A  circle  cut  from  a  piece  of  clean  white 
pasteboard  will  make  a  good  covering 
for  the  stove-pipe  hole  in  the  summer. 
Another  circle  cut  from  heavy  paste- 
inch  material  with  board  ovcr  which  is  laid  a  linen  doily  will 
1*2c”^'  every  appearance  of  the  asbestos 

mat.  This  is  well  for  the  busy  house- 


■KJEVER  were 
^  *  printed  silks 
more  varied  in  de¬ 
sign  or  more 
tempting  in  Price. 
No.  2079  shows  one 
way  of  using  one 
of  these  gay  spring 
Patterns  to  bright¬ 
en  up  a  dark  street 
suit..  No.  2079  is 
su  table  for  any 
figure.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  14  and  16 
years,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46 

inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  takes 
yards  of  46 


TO  ORDER .  ^Yrite  name,  address,  pat-  wife  who  has  little  time  for  crocheting. 

rect  anmunt  ^nrpferahl^  enclose  cor-  Children  will  play  for  hours  with  small 

rect  amount,  preferably  m  stamps  (corns  pasteboard.  More 


More  Sewing  Hints 


Now  that  the  white  goods — and  other 


often  tear  through  an  envelope^  and"are  More  interest 

lost)  and  .  send  to  Pattern  Department,  be  shown  if  the  letters  and  figures 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  written  on  them'  with  colored  cray- 
AvC:,  New  York  City.  The  1925  spring  ons.  If  the  overshoes  and  rubbers  are 


goods  1-sales  are  flourishing.  the  no  set  on  a  piece  of  j)a^telmard  it  will  save 


housewife  wL A-  ouriMiing,  tne  no  increase  in  price.  It  is  still  ten  cents,  much  cleaning— E  B  G 

of  tou  1  u  ■  stock  and  just  about  the  best  ten  cents  worth  of  cleaning,  x.,  a.  Ur. 

bo„c.  1  sheets,  pillow  slips  and  other  fashion  guidance  you  can  get.  Add  5  2c  ..  t  1 

staples  should  do  so.  Often  stamps  to  3’our  order  now  and  ask  to  have  ^  1  rubber  heels  run  over  have 

one  sent  you.  “le  shoemaicer  remove  them  and  replace 


o  these  sales  there  are  remnants  which 


mtII 


serve  many  of  our  purposes,  at 


them  on  the  other  shoe.  This  will  double 
the  wearing  auallties. 


Why  not  get 
the  benefit  of 
Fels'Naptha’s 
extm  help?  Cleans 
clothes  quicker! 
Safe!  Thorough! 
Your  dealer  has 
Pels  -  Naptha 
Soap  or  will  get 
it  for  you* 


Not  only  soap— hut  soap  and  naptha 


STOCKINGS 


FREE/ 


WITH  SMART 
ALL  LEATHIR 
OXFORD 
post 


WE  PAY 
POSTAGE 

if  money  or  check 
necompanicB  order, 
oryou  PAY  POSTMAN'' , 
on  delivery  plus  postage. 

Mention  No.  01274,  size 

and  width  or  all  numbers  in  _ 

Bhooyounoivwear.andalsostockingsize.  for  $1.3Ss 

^MEN'S  SHOE  SIZES  :  2‘/«8-7,  Wide  Widths. ,  “ 
STOCKINQ  SIZES:  aVz  to  TO.  Order  No. 01274.  ^ 
Money  Back  Promptly  If  Not  Satisfied 
ANDERSON  SHOE  CO..  Inc.  Dept.  9R51~ 
104  Hopkins  Place  CALTIMORE.  MD* ' 


Special  Offer  to  make' ' 

new  customers — Good- 
looking, linelyribbed.  ' 
“•  medium  weight 
hoso  includefX 
free  with  hand¬ 
some  mahoganjr 
calf'  finished 
leather  oxford, 
rubber  heels, 
leathersolcs,  all 


Take  a  Trip  to 


BERMUDA 


During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

Average  Winter  Temperature  60  to  70  DegreM 
ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS — Sailing,  Bathing,  Cycling, 


Tennis,  Riding,  Driving,  Golf,  Fishing,  Dancing,  etc. 
VIA  PALATIAL.  TWIX-SCREW 
0IL-BL'R.\I.\G  THA.N’SATLANTIC  LLXEBS 

S.  S.  “FORT  VICTORIA”  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

Offering  passengers  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners.  Tickets 
are  Interchangeable  on  these  two  steamers,  which 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Bermuda — Unsurpassed  location 
overlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  surrounding  Islands. 
Finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnificent  Ulcd,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pooL 


For  illustrated  booklet  writs 


FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


After  A  Bath] 

^  ^  With 

Cuticura  Soap 

Dust  With  , 

CutIcuraT alcum 


Delicately  Medicated 
Of  Pleasing  Fragrance 


gladiolus — 20  varieties  all  dilTcrent.  Including 
ruined,  plain  petalcd,  blue  and  lavandcr  varieties  aU  ftt 
$1.00  or  $1.10.  C.  0.  P. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

n*  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
^  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  ot  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  dir^pt  to  wearer.  No  capital  or 
experience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  CORP.,  507  Broadway,  New 
Y"ork. 


CATTLE 


AYRSIIIRES — Special  offering  this  month  2 
yearling  bulls  and  2  bull  calves.  Tuberculin 
tested  herd.  PARAMOUNT  FARM,  Richford, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

PRACTICALLY  pure  bred  Holstein  or  Guern- 

Bey  dairy  calves  $20.00  each  crated  for  shipment 
anywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  EDGEW  OOD 

FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis.  _ _ 

E N t1  R E”” II E R D  of  Registered  Guernseys  for 
sale  Ten  cows,  four  heifers  and  one  bull.  Best 
blood  in  America.  Passed  three  clean  T.  B.  tests 
and  right  in  every  way.  MAURICE  WHIT¬ 
NEY,  Berlin,  N.  Y. _ 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  bull  calves,  very 
choice.  WM.  E.  SUTTON.  Windham,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRI  ESI  AN  Lull 

and  heifer  calves,  richly  bred.  Reduced  prices. 
Federal  accredited  herd.  Correspondence  invited. 
CLARENCE  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus-,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  J  ERSEY  S — Accredited  herd. 
Gold  and  Silver  medal  records,  show  and  pro¬ 
duction  type.  One  extra  choice  yearling  bull, 
also  others  and  younger  calves.  Reasonable  prices. 
SISSON  JERSEY  HERD,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

2  MORE  HOLSTEIN  BULL  C.A.LVES  of  our 
40  lb.  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka  and  King 
Korndyke  Sadie  Vale  combination  breeding  are 
now  available.  Who  the  lucky  parties  at  $50  will 
be,  depends  on  prompt  acceptances.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Herd  accredited.  F.  C.  BIGGS,  Tru- 
mansburg,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


THORORRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 

Bally,  Pa. _ — 

COLLIE  PUPS^  PAINE’S  KENNELS,  So". 

Royalton,  Vt.  _ 

"TaNCTORA  kittens.  Fluffy  beauties,  both 
sex,  all  ages  and  colors.  Lowest  prices.  For 
information  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS,  Belfast, 

Maine.  . 

■  YOU  NEETD  PROTECTION— My  dogs 
are  vaccinated  and  are  protected  against 
distemper.  Healthy,  strong  pups  and 
workers,  natural  heelers,  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherds.  GEO.  BOORM.AN,  Marathon. 
N.  Y. _ 

AIREDALE  female,  5  rno.  old,  English 

bull  and  Beagle  female,  5  mo.,  price  low. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM, 
Madison,  N.  Y. _ 

FLEMISH  GIANT  HARES,  a  few  choice  ped¬ 

igreed  docs,  8-10  mos.  old.  Blacks* *  and  Grays,  $5 
each,  Bred  does,  $6.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. _ _ _  * _ 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  &  Welsh  Shepherd  Pups 

■$5.00  each.  All  bred  from  real  heeling  stock.  Ship 
c.o.d.  .See  before  you  pay.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


HILLVIEW  farm — Bred,  scientifically 
hatched,  Sing'le  Coinb  White  Lieghorn  Baby 
Chicks.  Write  for  booklet  and  price  list. 
FLOYD  OWEN,  Painted  Post.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Choice  White  Holland 
Turkey  hens  at  ten  dollars  each.  Write 
H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

CHICKS — Reds,  Rocks,  White  Leghorns, 
mixed,  free  range.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free.  W.  A. 
LAUVER,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GI.VNTS. — Healthy  free 
range  birds.  Eggs  $3.00  per  setting.  SS'.OO  per 
30.  C.  W.  ELLIS,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 

PEAFOWL.  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons, 
Guineas,  Wild  geese,  Ducks.  Free  circular, 
JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  You  should  order 
early.  Write  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  O. 

CHICKS,  thoroughbred  assorted,  10c;  Reds, 
12c;  Wyandottes,  13c;  Leghorns,  11c;  thirty 
breeds,  100  eggs,  $5.  CONTINENTAL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  York,  Pa. 

TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs, 
chicks.  Catalogue  for  stamp.  A  R  T  H  U  R 
SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford,  N.  H. 

SIEB’S  Quality  Guaranteed  to  Live  Baby 
Chicks.  Guarantee  sent  with  each  order.  10 
leading  varieties.  Write  for  catalogue.  Box 
611,  SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Lincoln,  Ill. 

DOUBLE  VALUE  CHICKS— From  certified 
flocks,  best  breeds,  high  producers,  live  egg 
delivery  guaranteed,  postpaid.  CERTIFIED 
HATCHERY,  Deanshoro.  N.  Y. 


WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  orders  for  spring 
.shipment  of  our  famous  Ferris  Strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  an  average  of  over  14  doz.  per 
hen  for  1924.  No.  1  pen  $2.00  per  setting;  No.  2, 
$1.00.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills, 
N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS.  Reds  and  Wyandottes  our 
specialty,  16c  each,  also  Itocks  and  Leghorns, 
Mammoth  Brnnz  Turkeys.  Free  circulars.  “SUN 
PEEP”  Hatchery,  McAIisterville,  Penna. 


GAMES — Illustrated  circular  and  photos  of  my 
brood  cocks  for  stamp.  Eggs  and  breeders  for 
sale.  F.  R.  L’AMOREAUX.  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

VIARCY  STRAIN  JERSEY  GIANTS  hatching 
eggs,  ]5-$2.  100-$10.  Won  first  second  cockerel 
Peek-skill,  N.  Y.  H.  D.  PINCKNEY,  Mahopac, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  MAT^IMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys, 
early  hatched,  toms,  $12,  hens,  $10.  J.  A.  Ansley, 
Him  rod,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


BABY  CHICKS  BARGAINS.  EMPIRE 

3ATCIIER  Y,_Sewara,  W _ _ 

“"SUPERIOR  CHICKS--From  Hollywood  and 
.Vyckoffs  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  Ten  years  hatch- 
ng  experience  insure  superior  quality.  Circular 
Tee.  (’LEAR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Soud- 
;rton.  Pa. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 
4c;  mixed,  10c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
lirect.  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 
0.  !Mc.\listerviIle.  Pa.  _ _ _ 


CHICKS— Get  our  low  price  list  on  your  lead- 
ng  breeds  of  High  Grade  Baby  Chicks.  (J(JM- 
lERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHLRY, 
’rop.  E.  King,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cocrorels. 
.gir.ge,  dark  red,  healthy,  birds  R’om  heavy 
>  reducers.  $3  &  $3  each.  HID  AW  AY 

L\RM.  Chemung*.  N.  Y. _ _ 


CHICKS,  COCKERELS  OR  EGGS— 
Especially  Rhode  Island  W'hites  or  Reds 
and  14  other  pure  hrcds.  Write  for  ship¬ 
ping  dates  and  price.  BROOKSIDE  FARM, 
Nelson,  Pa 


MORRIS  FARM  250  to  300  EGG  STRAIN 
PREDIGREB  COCKERELS.  HATCHING 
EGGS.  BABY  CLUCKS,  EIGHT  WEEKS 
OLD  PIJLLE'TS.  Government  tested  and 
proven  lavers.  If  you  want  the  best  we 
have  it.  Reference  every  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  in  America,  and  England.  Lately  in¬ 
spected  bv  Connecticut  and  United  States 
authorities,  and  pronounced  free  from 
plague,  or  any  other  contagious  disease. 
Big  English  Leghorns:  Tom  Barron  Win¬ 
ning  W'vandottes;  Original  non-broody 
Beds;  Origitfal  strain  Buff  Rocks.  -  Catalog. 
Free  Bulletins  tell  how  to  make  money 
wdth  poulti'y.  MORRIS  FARM,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


HATCHING  EGG.S,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Or- 
pingtous,  Houdans,  Barred  Rocks.  State  Fair  win¬ 
ners;  High  power  layers;  $2-15,  $5-50.  ELITE 
STOCK  FARM,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


BARRONS  WHITE  -  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
EXCLUSIVELY.  We  import  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S  _  POULTRY 
FARM.  Department  A..  New  Washington.  Ohio. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES— Eggs  from  my 
record  laying  yards*  will  start  von  right.  Circular 
and  Mating  list.  F.  L’AMOREAUX,  Scho¬ 
harie.  N.  Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  pullets  for  lay¬ 
ers  or  fanev  $3.  1st  Lenox  cock  $10.  Madison 
.Sonare  Garden  winning  blood.  SALLY  BRAD¬ 
LEY,  Lee,  Mass. 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  300  egg 
laying  strain.  Eggs,  $1.25  setting  postpaid,  2  set¬ 
tings,  $2.  E.  Jones.  Hartland.  Vt. 


WYANDOTTES.  Rose  Comb.  Silver  I.aced 
Buffs  and  Columbian  egg.s*  for  liatcbing,  $1.25  per 
IS  prepaid.  J.  A.  S.VNTEE.  Freeport,  O. 


W’HITE  LEGHORN  Cockerels.  T.ord  Farm 
Strain,  direct,  $3.50.  BONNYVALE  FARM,  Put¬ 
ney.  Vt. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cockerels  and  eggs; 
Pearl  Guineas,  stock,  eggs:  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 
eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanforville.  New 
3'ork. 


CHICKS  AND  MILK  GOATS— Smith’s  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  Buff  I.egliorns.  olde.st  and  largest  breed- 
'■r  in  the  world,  100,000  chicks  and  eggs  sired 
from  big  shows;  State  Fairs  and  Government  egg 
contest  winners:  place  orders  in  advance,  get  best 
cbiclcs  from  selected  old  stock.  50  Toggenburg 
Saanen  Nubian  Milk  Goats,  all  ages,  $15  to  $50. 
If  you  or  your  babv  is  sick,  drink  goat’s  milk  and 
save  the  dogtor  bills.  F.  S.  SMITH,  Box  59, 
Hamilton,  O. 


WYCKOFF-HOr.T.YWOOD  T.EGHORNS.  — 
Flock  average  for  ten  moutbs,  (December  1st.  to 
October  1s*t.)  156  eggs.  Hatching  eggs.  dav-gPt 
chicks.  FT.  WTT.LETT  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COjMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS- 
Wyckoff  Strain,  heavy  laving,  strong,  healthy 
stock,  cocks  and  cockerels.  $3  c-ach.  3  for  $8;  hens 
or  pullets,  $2.23  each.  CLARE  WILKES,  Route  3, 
Cato.  N.  Y. 


TLIRKEYS.  Save  95  per  cent  of  your  birds. 
W’^e  have  the  only  knowi  CURE  as  hundreds  of 
testimonials  prove.  Feed  formula  and  24  capsules 
dollar.  $3.50  100,  samples  2Sc  coin.  Agents*  -want¬ 
ed.  TURKEY  HERBS  REMEDY  Co.,  816, 
South  Main,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  Hatching  Eggs 
from  dark  Red,  very  heavy  laying.  New  York 
State  Certified  hens  mated  to  Certified  Prize  win¬ 
ning  cock  birds,  15,  $3,  $16  per  100;  chicks,  35c 
each;  eggs  from  dark  lied,  heavy  laying,  selected 
hens  mated  to  Certified  males,  15,  $2,  $10  per 
100;  chicks,  25c  each.  Few  dark  Red,  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  cockerels  bred  from  Certified,  prize  winning 
stock,  $4  each.  M.  B.  SILVER,  Route  4,  Chat- 
eaugay,  N.  Y. 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS— 147  egg 
record.  World’s  Show  winners,  hatching  eggs,  $9 
per  doz.,  7S9o  fertility  guaranteed.  FLONA 

HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.  Chicksj  40c  apiece. 
Black  Giants  are  the  most  profitable  chickens  you 
could  raise— and  these  are  the  sturdiest  Black 
Giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest  weight 
chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large 
eggs*.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market 
fowl.  We  are  the  world’s  largest  hatcher  of 
Black  Giants.  Prices:  25  chicks  $10;  50  chicks 
$20;  100  chicks  $40.  Only  25c  deposit  required 
to  book  your  order,  then  you  are  sure  to  get  the 
chicks  when  you  want  them.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ments.  The  fine  booklet  telling  you  all  about 
Black  Giants  sent  free;  or  to  avoid  delay  order 
from  ad.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS, 
3023  Neilson  St..  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  $1.25  per  15,  $6.00  per  100,  postpaid.  White 
Pekin  Duck  eggs  10  cents  apiece,  postpaid.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atg- 
len.  Pa. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

COD  LIVER  OIL.  At  Farmers  Prices.  Quart 
75c,  gal  $2.  Delivered  postpaid.  SAMUEL  S. 
KLEIN.  Fairfield,  N.  J. 

BROODER  STOVES,  3  “500-cbick”  Richland, 
$8  apiece;  3  large  Janiesway,  $15  apiece;  1  350- 
egg  Buckeye  Incubator,  $35.  Like  new,  only 
used  one  season,  perfect.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper 
Hill,  N.  J. 

HELP  WANTED 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  nearest  their 
homes— evei^vvbere;  beginners  $150,  later  $250; 
later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400  monthly 
(which  position?.).  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION, 
Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WE  HAVE  an  attractive  proposition  for  Farm¬ 
ers  with  spare  time  this  winter  to  work  their 
home  neighborhoods  with  our  Block  Men.  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO..  Meadville,  Pa. 

SALESMEN  W.\NTED  for  country  work. 
Must  have  auto  and  sales  experience.  Excellent 
opportunity.  THE  LENNOX  OIL  S:  PAINT 
C()MPANY.  Dept.  Sales.  Cleveland.  (Jhio. 

WANT  PERMANENT  JOB?  Government 
constantly  appoints  Men-women.  18-65, 
$117-300.  Many  vacancies  monthly.  Let 
Ozment  “coach”  you  for  coming*  exams. 
Wb-ite,  OZMENT  THE  COACHER,  258,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  selling  ginghams*, 
percale,  notions,  hosiery,  and  other  fast  sellers 
needed  in  every  home.  Write  today  for  free 
information.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO., 
Norwood,  Mass. 

HONEY 

PURE  HONEY,  five  and  ten  lb.  pails,  60  lb. 
cans,  buckwheat  and  clover.  Circular  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  price  on  40  lbs.  or  more.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— Pure  extracted.  Clover  or  Buck¬ 
wheat,  6  lb.  can,  $1.35;  12  lb.  can  $2.50,  post¬ 
paid  into  3rd  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
RANSOM  FARM,  1310  Spring  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15,  10.  $2;  Buckwheat.  $1, 
$1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  Clover,  $7.50, 
Buckwheat.  $6,  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ALFALFA,  mixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  sale 
in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W. 
A.  WITHROW.  Syracuse,  New  York. 

UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES  im¬ 
proves  lawns,  flower  gardens,  pasture,  orchards, 
wheat,  corn.  oats.  Free  circular.  Agents  want- 
ed._  GEORGE  STEVENS.  Peterborough,  On¬ 
tario. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 
A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

KODAK  FINISHING,  printed  on  Velox,  vel¬ 
vet  or  glossy.  Developing  any  size  roll,  10c; 
pack,  25c.  Prints,  Vest  Pocket  3,  2  Brownie  4, 
lA  5,  2C-3-3A.  6  cent.s.  Cash  with  order. 

BATRSTOiV  STUDIO.  Warren.  Pa. 

GENTS  HOSIERY — Cotton  or  wool  and  cot¬ 

ton,  6  pairs,  $1.08.  Satisfaction  or  money  refund¬ 
ed.  W.  P.  LANE.  Alton.  N.  H. 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful 

grafting,  1  pound  45  ct.s..  3  lbs.  $1.20,  5  lbs. 
$1.75  postpaid.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO.,  So.  Wey¬ 
mouth,  ^lass. 

PRINTING 

ISO  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes  print¬ 

ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO.  Mohawk.  New  York. 

DISTINCTIVE  Printed  Letterheads,  Envelopes, 

either,  100— 95c;  250— $1.45;  500— $2.35.  High- 
grade  samples  for  stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS, 
B-2S,  Milford,  N.  H. 

1,000  WHITE  WOVE  ENVELOPES,  $2.75. 
Sample  free.  BERNICE  HILL,  North  Conway, 
N.  H. 

RADIO 

BOYS — Do  you  want  to  win  a  radio  set,  fully 

equipped  with  tubes  and  all  ready  to  tune  in? 
Write  JIM  BROWN,  %Brown  Fence  &  Wire 
Co..  Dept.  3005,  Cleveland,  0. 

with  all  equipment,  $21.95  prepaid,  $5  with  order, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Order  today.  Addres*s  W. 
SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  S.^LE~ii 
central  New  York  State.  For  sizes,  description. 
price  and  terms,  write  PERRY  FARM  AGKN. 
CY,-  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. _ 

30  ACRE  FARM  for  sale — Near  New  BrunsU 
wick,  New  Jersey;  12  roonr' house,  large  barn, 
ccw  stable,  wagon  house,  garage,  summer  kitchen- 
also  200  fruit  trees  bearing,  grapes,  etc.  In- 
qtiire  279  Main  Street,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.  ■ 

210  ACRES  on  State  Road,  10  miles  north  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  175  acres  cultivated,  splendid 
tractor  farm,  two  eleven  room  houses,  28  stanchion 
cow  barn,  main  barn  36x100,  other  good  buildings, 
spring  creek,  2  miles  to  station,  mile  to  good 
town.  Will  sell  bare  farm  or  well  equipped  cheap 
and  good  terms.  WM.  E.  DARK,  Clay,  N.  V. 

"  alfalfa  farm  for  SALE— 103 

limestone  soil,  fairly  good  buildings,  need  repairs 
price,  $3,000.  Address  GALE  CAREY,  Caze- 
novia,  N.  Y. 

TO  RENT:  Dairy  Farm  in  (Orange  Count^ 
New  York.  Barn  with  silo  ivill  accommodate  forty 
COW’S.  Six-room  cottage  with  running  water  and 
bath.  Reasonable  terms.  Vacant  April  1st. 
BOX  341,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Avc.,  New  York. 

BiVUG.-HN— *86  acre  farm,  pleasant  7  room 
house,  large  barn.  Write  for  information  to  own¬ 
er,  L.  DUHLMKIER,  88  Groton  Ave.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y.' 


FIFTY  ACRE  F.\RM  for  sale.  For  further 
information  write  Dr.  C.  N.  LORD,  Poolville, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE — Illy  farm  of  260  acres,  100  acres 
flat,  located  on  state  road,  mile  from  village 
of  Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  house  equipped  with  electric 
lights*,  toilet  and  bath,  barn  fitted  for  grade  A 
milk,  35  head  T.  B.  tested  stock,  complete  set  of 
fanning  tools,  including  milking  machine  and 
tractor,  best  milk  market  in  state,  income  from 
dairy  last  March  over  $1,700,  $5,000  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  easy  terms.  T.  V*.  Prnckine.  Roxburv,  N. 
Y. 


174  ACRE  DAIRY  FAR.M  for  $2400.  FIRST 
PAYMENT  $500.  BALANCE  EASY.  Good  14 
room  house,  basement  barn  36x90  ft.  ell  30x40  ft, 
best  of  repair,  wortht  $2000.  40  Stanchions,  silo, 
box  stalks,  horse  stalls,  granary,  hen  house,  bog 
house.  100  acre.S-  fi*j4:  laying  rich  tillage,  balance 
woods  and  pasture,  spring  and  brook  w'atered, 
wire  fenced.  This  is  a  real  bargain.  Come  and 
look  it  over,  nr  write  for  full  description.  F.  A. 
HOOBLFR.  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


HOME  IN  CITY  of  Woburn,  six  rooms,  all 
improvements,  acre  land,  garage,  hen  houses,  fruit, 
mile  all  conveniences,  easy  terms.  J.  D.  TIL- 
TON,  Woburn.  Mas’s.  Tel.  1571-M. _ _ 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST  farms  in  the  grape  belt 

of  the  Finger  Lake  region,  in  town  of  Pultency, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y..  near  enough  the  lake  so  the 
early  frosts  do  no  barm,  an  abundance  of  water, 
buildings,  stock  and  tools,  easily  worth  st-llli’.g 
price,  very  pleasantly  located,  terms  liberal.  ^\  M. 
SMITTT.  Owner,  R.  No.  2,  Hammond.sport.  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  h^KM— 2  mileslrom  Plainfield;  103 
acres;  accredited  herd.  Home  10  rooms,  3  baths, 
every  improvement.  Gardner’s  Cottage;  2  car 
garage ;  5  horse  barn ;  34  stanchion  cow  barn, 
milking  and  bottle  washing  machinery,  steribzer, 
including  25  pure  bred  registered  _  cattle,  tearn 
■work  horses,  saddle  horse.  200  laying  bens.  6.5 
tons  ensilage.  ."-O  tons  hay',  250  bushels  corn.  3  tons 
fertlizer,  $3200  worth  rut  cord  wood.  Buyers 
waiting.  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage  51-49h.  At 
a  sacrifice  on  account  of  ow'ners  illne=s*.  Price 
$39,500.  Very  easy  terms.  J.  T.  SCHW.ARTd 
240  West  Front  St..  Plainfield.  N.  J.  Phone  3777. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  Irish  Cobbler  and  Carman  No.  3 
seed  potatoes.  Grown  on  our  own  f.arm.  M  rite 

B.^KR  &•  SONL^L  Fairport.  N.  Y. _ 

FREE— NEW  RED  RASPBERRY,  Tip  Grow¬ 
er.  very  hardy.  Send  for  literature.  Straw¬ 
berries.  $3.00  ner  LOTIO.  All  small  fruit  plants. 
Dent.  R.  HELLENGA’S  NURSERY.  Three 

Oaks,  Mich _  _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  direct  from, 
growers  to  users.  Write  for  prices  delivered  your 
station.  COOPERATIVE  SEED  POTATO  AS¬ 
SOCIATION.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. _ _  _  _ 

MAKE  YOUR  GARDEN  HAPPY:  Kirchlioff 
introduces*  “The  Kingr^  of  Outdoor  Floweis  •  , 

offering  thirty  meritorious  Gladioli,  for  One  i  ‘ 
far  post  paid.  Our  assortment  is  made  up  ot  m 
following,  ten  select  varieties.  Mrs._  Norton,  ar 
pie  blossom  pink.  America  shell  pink.  Pan- 
flesh  pink.  IMrs.  Pendleton  blush  pink.  Chris  ma 
roon.  Prince  of  Wales  salmon.  Sclnyabcn  yellow, 
Mrs.  Frver  red,  peace  white.  Plalley  sa  • 
Three  collcctrons  for  $2.75  or  Six  for 
E.  KTRCHHOFF,  Jr..  Drawer  C.  Wilson, 
“FOTTSALE — McDonald  Blackberry  plants-  ^ 
per  1,000.  L.  M.  C  AH  ALL.  Bridgeville.  Dela- 

ware. _ _ _ _ _ _ — _ _ — ^ 

■“certified  seed.  Wells  Red  Kidney  an 
Mich  Robust  Pea  Beaus.  ,C)isease  resistant  a  ^ 
most  prolific  strains.  Supply  Nidnev 

ited.  Small  orders  accepted.  H.  D.  HL  M 
REY,  Ira,  N.  Y.  _ 

"CERTTFTED  seed  POTATOES,  cheap. 
eighs  and  Russets.  One  custonwr  writes  he  m- 
was  able  to  grow  a  crop  until  using  my  seen. 

WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y.  _ 

-ST^VBKRRY  PT.ANTS 
Plants  and  Asparagus  HPots.  33est^a 
at  reasonable  priees.  Catalogue  free.  D. 
PRYOR.  R.  18,  Salisbury.  Marylanci.  — _ 

BULBS  CREATE  BRAUTYrmWj^s  ^ 
Gladioli.  The  best  of  the  new  and  oKl  3 
ieties.  FREE  illustrated  catalog  on 
ouest.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Eatontow'n,  N. 

Box  2. _ _ _ — TSja 

•  LEADING  DAIRYMEN 

Single  stalks  29  inches  GRAIN  Encor-^^^ 

the  cold  weather  corn.  Twice  l^and  sei 

Best  auality  GOLD  DOLD.'VR 

ICING  .SEED  CORN.  DAVID  H.  RlSL^h-a 

Enston.  Penna-  _  _ - - 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— New 
White  and  Yellow  Biennials,  hulled,  so  j. 
fied.  Information,  samples,  prices.  -«■. 
HANNA,  Skillman,  N.  J. _ 

Additional  Classified  Ads  on  Page  285 
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Service  Department 

Home  Work  Problems  Again — Other  Service  Questions 


Seldom  a  day  goes  by  that  the  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  is  not  asked  about  the 
possibilities  of  buying  a  knitting  machine 
from  the  various  companies  that  advertise 
them,  and  making  money  by  knitting  with 
these  machines  at  home.  There  are  several 
of  tliese  manufacttirers  of  knitting  ma¬ 
chines  who  are  reliable  and  \vhose  machine 
will  do  good  work;  but  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  sometime  ago  refused  to  take 
their  .advertising  because  as  the  usual  thing 
the  experience  of  people  who  invest  in 
tlieses  machines  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
success  of  the  work  depends  upon  the  user 
of  the  machine,  for  the  machines  are  very 
intricate  avd  take  an  almost  infinite  amount 
of  time  and  patience  on  tlie  part  of  the 
user  before  one  can  become  expert  in  their 
use. 

A  few  people  have  made  a  success  of 
the  work  and  have  earned  some  money  at 
home  during  their  spare  time.  A  much 
larger  number  have  become  discouraged 
and  have  given  up  the  proposition  as  a  total 
loss.  Most  of  the  concerns  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  return  of  an  unsatisfactory  ma¬ 
chine  or  refund  the  price  of  the  machine 
to  the  purchaser.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
in  general  therefore,  that  persons  want 
to  be  very  confident  of  their  own  patience 
and  ability  to  stick  to  the  proposition  be¬ 
fore  putting  their  money  into  buying  one 
of  these  knitting  machines. 


Look  Out  For  This  Company 

WE  have  had  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  LaPark  Seed  and 
Plant  Company  at  Lapark,  Pennsylvania. 
Each  of  these  complaints  has  been  referred 
to  the  company,  and  not  one  of  them  has 
received  any  attention  from  them.  This 
seed  company  has  not  even  had  the  courtesy 
to  reply  to  our  letters. 

^Ve  do  not  know  that  they  are  positively 
dishonest,  but  in  view  of  the  complaints 
which  the  company  seems  unwilling  to  ad¬ 
just,  we  must  advise  our  readers  to  buy 
their  seeds  elsewhere. 


Compensation  Law  in 
Pennsylvania 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  foi 
several  years,  and  am  writing  for  informa- 
uon  concerning  the  case  for  compensatior 
claim  as  follows: 

On  or  about  March  15,  1924,  my  fathei 
uien  working  at  The  Lakeside  Coal  Com- 
at  Berwindale,  Pennsylvania,  as 
^  t  u  hurt  and  has 

not  been  able  to  work  since.  The  mine 
loreman  did  not  make  a  report  of  this  and 
as  a  result  no  compensation  has  been  re- 
eived.  The  case  was  before  the  referee 
compensation  would  be 
Him  ^  has-been  six  months  or  more 
vv'ii  seems  to  be  dropped. 

nniiiJq  plGase  advise  if  compensation 

hiin  A®  collected  or  if  you  can  get  it  foi 
ium.-A.  W.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 


To  us  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
}our  father’s  right  to  compensation  for 
us  injury.  His  remedy  is  to  make  appli- 
catioii  to  the  company  that  employed  him, 
if  payment  is  not  forthcoming  he 
siould  write  to  the  Workman’s  Compensa- 
‘On  Bureau  at  Harrisburg,  informing  that 
ureau  of  the  accident  and  of  the  em¬ 
ployer's  refusal  to  pay. 


What  the  Service  Bureau  Did 
in  January 

INURING  the  month  of  January,  tb 
g  -^^ierican  Agriculturist  Servic 
received  from  our  people  a  tota 
ic  ^  f  blRrs  asking  for  help  and  serv 
WerA°  '’^rious  kinds.  These  letter; 

Put  ■  and  the  machinen 

vario?  immediately  to  adjust  th< 

Bun  ^  ^iilbculties  which  were  raised 

month  we  collected  for  oui 

follm  •  ^  total  of  $1,239.50.  Tin 

of  the  names  and  addresse; 

tor  wrhom  money  w’-a; 

Jordonville,  Herki- 

. . $  lO.P 

selapi-  Johnsonville,  Rens- 

County,  N.  Y .  5.0( 


Mr.  W  K.  Miller,  Boonville,  Oneida 

County,  N.  Y .  83.50 

Mr.  Thomas  Parker,  Bombay,  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  N.  Y . 213.72 

Mrs.  R.  Gilser,  Dalton,  Livingston 

County,  N.Y .  11.66 

Mr.  E.  C.  Morse,  Milan,  Bradford  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa . . .  1.10 

Mrs.  Cbas.  Delosh,  No.  Lawrence,  St. 

Lawrence  County,  N.  Y .  78.89 

Mrs.  Rosemary  Brush,  Arrow,  Somer¬ 
set  County,  Pa .  7.50 

Joseph  St.  Louis,  Canton,  St.  Lawrence 

County,  N.  Y .  76.76 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Nelson,  Nyando,  St. 

Lawrence  County,  N.  Y .  91.95 

Mrs.  Stuart  Deiter,  Morris,  Tioga 

County,  Pa .  2.50 

Mr.  H.  J.  Whitaker,  Nichols,  Tioga 

County,  N.  Y .  25.00 

Margaret  Rafferty,  Cochranton,  Craw¬ 
ford  County,  Pa.  .  2.00 

Mr.  F.  J.  Simmons,  Burdett,  Schuyler 

County,  N.  Y .  21.18 

Mr.  Theron  L.  Clark,  Hermon,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  N.  Y.  . .  10.45 

Mr.  Andrew  Beattie.  Massena,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  N.  Y . 491.30 

Mrs.  H.  Henson,  Elmer,  Salem  County. 

N.  J .  28.00 

Mrs.  Anna  Nally,  Amenia,  Dutchess 

County,  N.  J .  18.00 

Mr.  Lewis  I.  French,  Newport,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  N.  J .  49.00 


Total  .  $1,239.50 


The  fact  that  the  number  of  letters 
and  claims  received  is  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  shows  the  confidence  our  readers 
have  in  this  Service  Bureau  work.  If 
you  need  help  write  us  all  the  facts  and 
we  will  try  to  help  or  tell  you  frankly 
that  nothing  can  be  done. 


He  Willed  the  Property  Away 

We  have  had  your  fine  paper,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  in  our  home  over  fifteen 
years,  and  it  is  now  a  necessity.  I  am 
coming  to  you  now  with  one  of  my 
problems. 

An  aged  couple  have  a  daughter  who 
makes  a  home  for  them  when  they  cannot 
longer  live  alone,  on  account  of  the  wife’s 
poor,  health.  The  wife  and  mother  be¬ 
comes  fll  and  is  a  great  sufferer  in  bed  for 
more  than  two  years.  The  daughter  cares 
for  her  mother,  giving  her  the  loving  care 
which  money  cannot  buy,  with  no  provision 
for  recompense,  except  vague  promises. 
The  mother  dies,  the  father  still  having 
the  same  home  and  expecting  the  .same 
loving  care,  also  having  the  property  in 
his  name  at  mother’s  death. 

Suppose  this  father  makes  a  will  giving 
all  of  his  property  to  another  person,  ex¬ 
cept  just  a  small  amount  of  $50  to  the 
daughter,  what  can  the  daughter  do?  How 
can  she  get  some  recompense  for  her  serv¬ 
ices?  Can  she  present  a  bill  after  his  death 
to  his  exec«tor,  or  must  it  he  settled  be¬ 
fore  his  death? — Mrs.  F.  N.,  New  York. 

The  ordinary  procedure  in  the  case  sug¬ 
gested  in  your  letter  is  to  file  a  claim  for 
services  with  the  decedent’s  executor.  Such 
claims  are  usually  not  allowed,  and  a  law 
suit  results. 

Thereupon,  the  court  considers  the  case, 
and  a  reasonable  allowance  viay  be  made. 
However,  it  is  best  to  have  some  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  person  who  is  being  cared 
for,  and  to  that  end  we  suggest  that  you 
talk  the  matter  over  with  him  at  an  op¬ 
portune  time. 


When  the  Wife  is  Insane 

‘"Can  a  husband  have  a  marriage  annulled 
where  the  wife  has  been  confined  to  an  asylum  for 
five  years?  Would  he  then  be  free  to  marry 
again?  If  a  marriage  can  be  annulled  any  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  give  me  about  the  length  of  time 
it  would  take  and  probable  cost  would  be  wel¬ 
come.” — D.  V.,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Unless  one’s  wife  was  actually  insane 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  insanity  is 
never  ground  for  annulment.  Some 


Liza — Did  yuh  try  to  git  a  job  this 
maimin’? 

Rastus — Did  Ah  try?  Honey,  Ah 
was  scairt  of  mah  efforts. — Life. 


States  (for  instance,  Washington)  have 
passed  statutes  entitling  a  party  to  a 
divorce  where  the  other  party  is  incur¬ 
ably  insane, 

W’e  know  of  no  such  statute  in  New 
York,  however,  in  which  state  the  only 
ground  for  divorces  is  adultery.  New 
York  does  have  a  statute  known  as  the 
“Enoch  Arden  Law”  w’hich  you  prob¬ 
ably  have  in  mind.  This  statute  permits 
one  party  to  get  a  divorce  where  the 
other  party  has  been  absent  and  cannot 
be  found  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
This  statute  will  not,  of  course,  be  of 
any  use  to  j’ou. 


The  Pennsylvania  Trespasis  La'W 

Will  you  let  ride  know  through  the 
columns  of  American  Agriculturist  whether 
land  used  for  farming  and  pasturing,  or 
in  other  words  your  home  farm,  needs  to 
be  posted  to  keep  hunters  off.  We  are 
greatly  pestered  by  hunters  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  towns,  shooting  over  our  farms  and 
among  our  cattle  that  go  to  get  water  in 
the  wood  pasture.  Kindly  let  me  know  if 
I  need  to  post  my  farm  to  keep  trespassers 
off  in  Pennsylvania. — O.  E.  S. 

This  question  was  referred  to  the 
Pennstdvania  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  following  is  their 
answer : 

Making  it  unlawful  to  trespass 
upon  land  posted  as  private  property, 
-  and  providing  the  penalty  therefor. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.. 
That  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  willfully  to  enter  upon  any 
land,  within  the  limits  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth,  where  the  owner  or  own¬ 
ers  of  said  land  has  caused  to  be 
prominently  posted  upon  said  land 
printed  notices  that  the  said  land  is 
private  property,  and  warning  all  per¬ 
sons  from  trespassing  thereon,  and 
the  penalties  provided  in  this  act. 

Section  2.  Every  person  violating 
the  provision  of  this  act  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars,  together  with  the  costs  of 
prosecution  to  be  recovered  before 
■  any  magistrate  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  as  fines  and  penalties  are  by 
lav/  recoverable;  and,  in  default  of 
payment  of  said  fine  and  costs,  the 
party  convicted  shall  be  committed 
to  the  county  jail  of  the  proper 
county,  for  one  day  for  each  doUar 
of  fine  imposed. 

Section  3.  All  penalties-  recovered 
under  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the 
school  fund  of  the  district  in  which 
the  trespass  was  committed. 

Approved — The  14th  day  of  April, 
“A.  D.  1905. 

SAMUEL  V/.  PENNYPACKER. 


Building  And  Loan  Association 

Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
TT.  ,s.  Building  &  I^an  Association,  U.  S. 
National  Bldg.,  Phila,  Pa.  Would  it  be  a 
safe  investment? — M.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 

As  far  as  w’e  can  see  the  full  paid 
shares  in  this  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciation  are  good  investments.  It  is  our 
opinion,  how-ever,  that  buildings  and 
loan  associations  are  intended  prlmar- 
ily  ior  the  regular  saving  of  small  sums 
rather  foe  the  investment  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount  at  any  one  time. 

Certainly  you  cannot  get  more  than 
6%  anj-where  without  sacrifice  of 
quality.  You  can  get  by  buying 

Produce  Bonds  sold  by  the  Prudence 
Company,  162  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn. 
These  are  high  grade  guaranteed  real 
estate  secured  mortgage  investments. 
M.  C., 

Wylausing  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  governing 
building  and  loan  associations  is  not  as 
strict  as  that  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
or  Ct.  I  am  now  informed  that  this 
building  loan  association  has  been  in 
business  only  about  a  year  and  that  it 
loans  on  second  mortgage.  In  view  of 
these  facts  I  would  like  to  recall  my  en¬ 
dorsement  and  advise  the  Inquirer  ac- 
cordinglj\ 
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Frelglit 
Paid  as 
Follows* 

Freight  charges  pr^aid  in  full  on  all  orders 
of  roofing  from  this  advertisement  at  prices 
shown  to  IIHnoIs,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  lawa. 

If  your  state  is  not  included,  proportionate  differ¬ 
ences  in  freight  will  be  allowed  or  we  ^1  iQuote 
you  upon  receipt  of  your  request. 

Galvanized,  Corrugated  RooElng 

and  Siding,  reclaimed  stock  In  excellent  condition, 
squarely  trimmed  and  painted  red. 

No.  HA-100 — Galvanized  corrugated  mm 

sheets  (reclaimed)  persq.  100sq.lt.. . . 

PAINTED  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 

No.  HA-200— Standard  weight  overhauled  painted 
2  4^  Inch.  Corrugated  sheets — suitable^.*  mM 

lor  siding — persq.  of  100  sq.  ft . 

No.  HA-300 — Medium  weight  overhauled  painted 
2, H  Inch.  Corrugated  sheet — lor  roofing  ms 

or  better  siding — per  sq.  100  sq.  ft. . . . 

RED  AND  DRAY  SLATE  COATED  ROLL  ROOriND 

No.  HA -400 — New  Slate  Coated  Roofing  in  roils  o  f 

108  sq.  ft.  Complete  with  nails  and 

cement.  Wt.  85  lbs.  Red  or  gray  .Per  roil 

No.  HA-500 — New  Heavy  Smooth  and  Surfaced 

Roofing — sound  and  durable.  Easily  taken  care  of. 

Adapted  to  every  roofing  need.  Com- 

plete  with  nails  and  cement.  Per  roll 

HAS^RIS  BROTHERS  CO. 

35th  and  Iron  Streets.  CHICAGO  ^ 


IHAIliTlllG^'COUPOmQlKf 


i  HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago,  III.  < 

I  Dept.  HA-  r05  I 

1  Fill  out  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you  our  j 
I  estimate  of  cost  for  your  building.  I 

I  How  Much  Roofing  ■ 

I  Will  You  Need? .  | 

I  What  Kind  Do  You  Ih'efer? .  I 

I  I 

I  NAME . I 

I  ADDRESS.  -i,-  —  J| 


Saws  WogS  Fast 


G)ocs  the  Work  of  10  Men-l  /  20  Cost) 

This  WITTE  Log  Saw  uses  Kerosene  or  Gasolino 
and  will  cut  from  10  to  26  cords  of  wood  a  day. 
Easy  to  operate  and  move.  New  device  makes 
easy  starting  in  any  temperature.  Trouble-proof. 
Fells  trees  and  saws  them  into  blocks— runs  other 
farm  machinery.  Past  money  maker  and  big  labor 
saver.  Only  small  amount  down. 

_ Write  today  for  my  new  Free 

B?  la  Book  and  Low  Easy  Payment 

**  Prices.  No  obligation. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 

6804  WlSte  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6804  Emolre  Bldg..  Plttsburgli.  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 
USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  Il 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT 
endorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50 
years. 

Slade  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  F9EE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wliolcsale  Prices. 

IKGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Teils  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Diirabilily.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards.  Writ* 
me.  1)0  IT  .NOW.  I  WILL  S.U’E  YOU  MO.N'EY.  Oldest 
Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Roofing  f 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  It  will  -pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
c^hg  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 
AmcrieMPfran  Roofing  Ce.  Su.lA  Middletown,  O. 


KITSELMAH  FEMI 

r '  26^0  a  Rod,”  says  J 

Londry,  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alaoa* 

yy®  fay  Freight.  Write  for  F 

IUT3ELMAN  BROS.  Dept. 803  MUMCIE.  U 


No  loAO 
Tubes^ 

No^ws 


PINETREE 


SURGE 
Grade  *A!  IGlk  At  less  Cost 

Tlim  Dirty  Milk 

Earn  the  high  premiums  paid  for  Grade  “A”  milk.  Yet  make  your  milk  at  less  thm  the  cost  of 
producing  the  high  count,  “smelly”  milk  that  is  barred  from  most  aty  markets,  Swiss  CheeM 
Factoriesrand  every  other  place  where  pure,  clean  milk  is  demanded.  You  can  do  it  with  the 
Pine  Tree  Surge  Milker.  We  absolutely  GUARANTEE  it. 

Only  4  Pieces  of  Rubber  to  Wash  The  Surging  Action  Milks  Better 


We  can  guarantee  clean  milk  with  the  Surge  b^use 
it  is  so  easy  to  wash  that  any  man  can  keep  it  cl^n 
without  wasting  all  the  time  he  has  saved  by  machine 
milking. 

There  are  no  long  tubes  to  breed  bacteria.  Just  the 
four  teat  cup  inflations  to  wash.  No  claws  to  cause 
troubk.  Just  the  simple  pail  and  Kd. 

The  Surge  can  be  taken  apart —washed  clean— 
put  away  in  less  time  than  you  would  spend  getting 
any  oth^  milker  r^y  for  washing. 


See  it  “Surge”  and  you  will  realize  that  here  is  an 
entirely  new  idea  in  machine  milking.  It  milks 
cleaner  and  quicker — milks  cows  no  other  machine 
can  milk.  It  leaves  the  teats  and  udders  in  perfect 
condition— always.  The  surging  action  does  it. 

Many  breeders  who  never  before  allowed  a  milking 
machine  on  their  cows,  are  now  enthusiastic  users 
of  the  Surge.  We  can  prove  to  you,  just  as  we  did 
to  them,  mat  this  wonderfid  method  has  positively , 
revolutionized  machine  milking.  Don’t  buy  any, 
milker  until  you  see  what  a  wonderful  Job  of  milk¬ 
ing  the  Surge  will  do. 


If  you  want  more  profit  from  your  cows 

MAIL  THIS  coupon: 


If  you  are  already  selling  your  milk  at  premium  prices,  we  will  show  you 
how  you  can  cut  your  labor  production  cost  in  half.  If  you  are  filing 
at  the  ordinary  market  price,  we  will  show  you  how  to  make  milk  that 
will  bring  top  premium  prices.  At  the  same  time  we  will  prove  that 
the  Surge  will  cut  your  production  cost,  whether  you  are  now  milking 
by  hand  or  with  one  of  the  old  type  claw  machines. 

You  complain  that  your  cows  are  not  making  the  profit  they  ought  tp.1 
Here  is  your  chance  to  find  out  how  you  can  cut  the  cost  of  production““J 
and  sell  for  a  higher  price  at  the  same  time. 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  anything  on  mere  claims.  We  stand  ready  to  I 
PROVE  every  statement  made  in  this  advertisement.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  mail  the  coupon.  It  does  not  obligate  you  to  anything.  All  it 
does  is  to  tell  us  that  y«ii  are  interested.  The  rest  is  “up  to  us  .  WiH 
you  mail  that  coupon  right  now?  If  you  really  want  to  make  more^ 
money  out  of  your  cows,  you  will  do  it. 

PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  30-63  118  North  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOUS,  MINN.  BERKE^Y,  CAl.. 

2848  West  1 9tli  Street  760  North  Washington  Ave.  2445  Prince  stre« 


Easy  Terms 

Any  mui  who  wants  to 
bay  a  Pine  Tree  Sarg. 
Oatflt  after  onr  fre. 
demonstration,  can 
make  a  deal  to  pay  for 
it  on  very  easy  terms. 
We'll  figarewitnyoato 
heep  the  cost  down  by 
using  any  eqaipment 
you  may  hare  already 
installed  in  yoar  bam. 
You'll  be  surprised 
how  little  IPIl  ameuat 
to.  ml  in  the  coupon 
and  mail  It  right  now. 
It  doesn't  oblige  y^n 
todoathing  but  lisUo 
to  Um  proposition 
hnro  toady  to  i 
yon.  UnBeonpoBi 


nnom 


Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  G). 

118  North  Wtrifeo  St,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


30*31 


Please  send  me,  without  coat  or  obligation,  your  special  offer  on  the 
Tree  Surge  Milker. 


I  milk. _ 


„_cowfc 


I  have  dectridty.  Current. 


Voltage. 


I  do  not  have  electricity.  (Croas  out  the  <»e  ^hlch  does  not  apply.)  .  , 
lighting  plant  J 


Name. 

Addrm. 


R.F.D.. 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


Supporting  His  Family 
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Low-cost  Transportation 


Cars 


STAR  TOURING 


f.  o.  b. 

Lansing, 

Mich« 


-<^T 


The  Quality  Leader  of  the  Low-Priced  Field 

From  the  beginning  our  policy  has  been  to  provide  ‘^Low  Cost  Transportation” 

—low  first  cost  plus  subsequent  low  upkeep,  operation  and  repairs.  The  first 
Star  Car  built  included  quality  features  never  before  offered  in  any  low-priced 
car.  Star  quality  leadership  is  again  emphasized  in  the  new  Star 

Million  Dollar  Motor 

More  than  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  special  machinery,  tools  and  equiprnent 
are  used  exclusively  in  making  this '  the  highest  grade  motor  in  a  low-priced 
car.  To  appreciate  fully  its  many  points  of  superiority  it  must  be  seen  and 
operated. 

Ask  your  nearest  dealer  to  show  you  the  Star  Car  and  demonstrate  it  Then 
you  will  realize  its  exceptional  value  and  efficiency. 

Outstanding  Points  of  Star  Superiority 


1.  Full  Forced  Feed  Motor  Lubrication 
4.  Semi-elliptic  Springs,  Front  and  Rear 
7.  Durant  Tubular  Backbone 


2.  Silent  Chain  Front-end  Drive  3. 

5.  Worm  and  Gear  Type  Steering  Gear  6.^ 
8.  Removable  Valve  and  Tappet  Guides  9. 


Single-plate  Dry-disc  Clutch 
Vacuum  Fuel  Feed  withTank  at  Rear 
All  Main  Units  Separately  Removable 


STAR  CAR  PRICES 

f.  o.  h.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Touring  $540  Roadster  $540  Coupe  $715  2-Door  Sedan  $750  4-Door  Sedan  $820  Commercial  Chassis  $445 

DURANT  MOTORS,  INC.,  BROADWAY  AT  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PLANTS: 


Dealers  and  Service  Stations  Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
ELIZABETH,  N.  J.  -  LANSING,  MICH.  -  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 
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The  Farm  Labor  Situation 

Some  Of  The  Reasons  Why  Farm  Wages  Are  Still  High 


Editors’  Note'.  In  reading  this  most  excellent 
and  interesting  article  on  the  farm  labor  situation, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  facts  outlined 
are  average  for  the  country  as  a  zvhole  and  that 
local  factors  may  influence  farm  n-ages  either  up- 
ivard  or  downward  from  these  national  conditions 
outlined  by  Mr.  Gusler. 

IHE  tendency  toward  increased  em¬ 
ployment  in  industry,  road  building 
and  construction  work  points  to  a 
stronger  competition  for  farm  labor 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1925  than  pre¬ 
vailed  during  1924.  Somewhat  higher  wages  will 
probably  be  paid  for  farm  labor  as  a  result”. 

vSuch  are  the  conclusions  of  the  economists  and 
farm  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  might  have 
added,  also,  that  farm  wages  may  be 
influenced  by  stronger  competitive 


unr, 
1  ; 


By  GILBERT  GUSLER 

Farm  Avages  are  influenced  by  wages  paid  to 
I  'dustrial  workers.  This  is  particularly  true 
on  farms  near  the  industrial  centers  where 
workers  can  shift  easily.  Truck  farming  and 
dairying  predominate  in  these  districts.  Both 
types  of  farming  require  a  relatively  large 
a’'iount  of  hand  labor,  so  that  farmers  in  such 
areas  are  at  a  great  handicap  in  times  of  indus¬ 
trial  activity. 

On  the  accompanying  chart  are  shoAvn  the 
trend  of  wages  of  city  labor  as  represented  by 
union  scales  per  hour.  City  wages  continued 
to  advance  up  to  1921,  the  decline  in  1922  was 


bidding  among  farmers  themselves 
because  of  the  improved  agricultural 
outlook.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
the  abnormal  drift  a£  population 
from  the  farm  to  the  city  during  the 
last  three  years  might  be  listed  as 
another  element  in  the  ^situation. 

This  will  be  the  third  successive 
3'ear  that  the  hired  man  has  had  his 
wages  raised.  The  price'  of  farm 
labor  reached  the  low  point  of  re¬ 
cent  years  in  1922,  when  the  average 
wage  witlwiit  board  throughout  the 
United  States  was  $41.79  a  month. 

By  1924,  it  has  risen  to  approximate¬ 
ly  $47.50.  If  the  forecast  for  1925 
proves  to  be  correct,  an  average 
wage  of  around  $50  a  month  would 
appear  probable. 

Wage  and  Income  Declines  Not 
in  Proportion 

The  halcyon  days  of  the  hired 
man  were  back  in  1920  when 
monthh'  wages  without  board 
averaged  $64.95.  The  advance 
since  1922  still  falls  materially 
short  ot  the  peak  but  compares  with  $27.50  in 
1910. 

Farm  wages  did  not  decline  in  proportion 
with  the  shrinkage  in  the  farmer’s  income  dur¬ 
ing  the  deflation  period.  Even  at  the  low 
point  in  1922,  farm  n-ages  were  142  per  cent, 
over  the  average  from  1910  to  1914,  whereas 
the  farmer’s  income  was  almost  annihilated. 
The  rally  in  wages  from  1922  to  1924  lifted 
them  to  167  per  cent,  over  preAvar.  Wholesale 
prices  of  farm  products  Avhich  are  a  fair  yard¬ 
stick  of  changes  in  gross  farm  income,  averaged 
only  34  per  cent,  over  lAreAvar. 

Everybody  knoAA^s  that  it  takes  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  farm  products  to  pay  the  hired  help  than 
It  formerl}'  did.  Using  the  figures  just  given. 
It  took  25  per  cent,  more  in  1924  than  the  aver¬ 
age  from  1910  to  1914. 

On  the  other  hand,  farm  Avages  did  not  rise 
as  rapidly  as  farm  prices  in  the  early  years  of 
_  le  Avar  peidod.  The  farmer  had  the  ad\"antage 
tom  1917  to  1919  as  is  shoAvn  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  chart.  It  is  always  true  that  Avages 
*ise  and  fall  less  rapidly  than  prices,  although 
atm  Avages  respond  much  more  promptly  than 
‘^ity  wages. 


TREND  OF  FARM  AND  CITY  WASES 
AND  FARM  PRICES 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  shoAV* 
that  an  average  hired  man’s  family  in  loAva 
expended  $842.40  for  purchased  items  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  farm,  food,  and  rent  valued  at 
$598.10,  or  a  total  of  $1431.50.  In  Ohio,  items 
purchased  amounted  to  $764.50  and  items  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  farm,  $478.80,  a  total  of  $1243.30. 
In  Alabama,  croppers’  families  spent  $342.30, 
and  received  $476.70  from  the  farm  making  a 
total  of  $819. 

The  union  AV'age  scale  in  1924,  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  Avould  give  an  income  of  $205  a 
month.  This  is  high  compared  with  an  aver¬ 
age  money  income  of  $47.50  a  month,  or  $570 
a  year,  for  farm  labor.  House  rent  and  food 
furnished  to  the  farm  laborer  narroAv  the  dif¬ 
ference  materially.  In  addition  the 
union  Avage  scales  include  many 
skilled  trades  Avhere  the  artisan 
has  served  a  more  or  less  extended 
apprenticeshijA. 
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Farm  wages  for  male  farm  labor  per  month  without  board,  city  wages 
are  union  wage  scales  per  hour  and  prices  are  the  index  numbers  of  all 
groups  of  farm  products. 


of  very  small  proportions  and  since  1922  they 
have  gone  higher  than  ever.  Wage  scales  of 
non-union  labor  probably  Avould  not  shoAV  such 
stability. 

Union  Avage  scales  in  1924  Avere  133  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  average  from  1910  to  1914 
Avhile  farm  Avages  Avere  onU"  67  per  cent  high¬ 
er.  In  short,  Avhile  the  hired  hand  has  not  had 
cjuite  such  a  hard  lot  a^s  the  farmer  himself,  he 
has  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  farmer’s  ad¬ 
versity. 

A  Comparison  of  Living  Costs 

Of  course,  the  perquisites  of  the  hired  man 
such  as  house  rent  and  garden,  frequently  fur¬ 
nished  as  a  part  of  the  pay,  haA'e  been  as  gener¬ 
ous  as  eA’er.  These  provide  a  substantial  share 
of  the  living  and  are  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of 
the  income  of  hired  labor.  The  urban  Avorkcr, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  had  to  pay  greatly  in¬ 
creased  rent  so  that  he  is  not  as  Avell  off  re¬ 
latively  as  he  appears  to  be. 

These  items  are  quite  important  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate.  Surveys  of  the  cost  of  living  in  farm¬ 
ing  ccmimunities  made  over  a  year  ago  by  the 


A  Farm  Management  Problem 

_  Imiwovement  in  the  farm  labor 
situation  is  largely  a  farm  manage¬ 
ment  problem.  Slackening  demand 
for  industrial  labor  Avill  release 
more  Avorkers  for  the  farm  tempo¬ 
rarily.  But,  AA'e  are  becoming 
more  and  more  an  industrial  na¬ 
tion,  and  Avith  industrial  Avages  al¬ 
ready  higher  than  farm  Avages,  the 
major  trend  of  farm  Avages  in  the 
next  feAv  years  Avill  probably  be 
upward. 

It  is  Avell.  established  that  stead¬ 
ier  Avork  through  the  year,  result¬ 
ing  from  (diversification  of  crops 
and  li\'e  stock  production  make  it 
possible  to  hire  better  help  at  a 
slightly  loAver  average  rate  than 
Avhere  year  round  employment  is 
not  assured.  Better  housing  also  is 
a  means  of  attracting  and  holding 
better  farm  Avorkers. 

The  farmer’s  complaint  that  so 
much  of  the  farm  labor  is  inefficient  is  largely 
a  matter  for  the  farmer  himself  to  change.  Greater 
discrimination  in  Avage  rates  betAveen  skilled 
and  unskilled  A\mrkers  should  help  to  develop 
the  craftsmanship  Avhich  the  farmer  claims 
that  so  much  of  the  hired  help  does  not  have. 

Occasionally,  it  is  urged  that  restrictions  on 
immigration  should  be  removed  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  and  loAver  the  cost  of  farm 
labor.  This  is  a- step  tOAvard  a  loAver  standard 
of  living  among  farm  laborers  and  toAvard  less 
desirable  rural  community  life.  It  seems  to 
come  jnost  frequently  from  industrial  leaders 
Avhose  primary  interest  is  in  cheaper  factory 
Avorkers. 

Farm  Machinery  to  Fill  the  Breach 

Modern  farm  machinery  has  greatly  reduced 
the  labor  required  on  the  average  farm  as  com¬ 
pared  AAuth  a  century  ago.  Wull  the  next 
hundred  years  see  equal  progress?  Perhaps 
not,  but  some  progress  there  Avill  be.  Perhaps 
the  farmer  must  look  in  that  direction  for  re¬ 
lief.  Certainly,  in  times  such  as  the  present 
Avhen  farm  wages  are  so  high,  the  farmer 
{Continued  on  page  309) 
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A  Brief  Glance  at  the  Farm  Situation 


General 

Conditions 


There  seems  to  be  considerable 
demand  on  the  part  of  our  folks 
for  these  general  summaries 
that  we  print  on  the  editorial  page  from  time 
ito  time  on  the  farm  and  market  situation.  Of 
course,  they  have  to  be  short,  but  they  are  sup¬ 
plemented  by  our  regular  market  page  and_  by 
many  articles  which  we  are  constantly  publish¬ 
ing  on  the  outlook  for  the  different  farm  en¬ 
terprises.  The  material  is  based  upon  careful 
study  of  many  different  sources  of  information, 
but  chief  credit  should  be  given  to  the  ‘‘Agri-. 
cultural  Situation”  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

In  the  dairy  country,  farmers  have  been  do¬ 
ing  the  chores  and  in  making  the  annual  ice 
harvest  with  which  to  produce  good  milk 
during  the  coming  warm  season.  Cold  weather 
gave  plenty  of  opportunity  to  get  good  quality 
ice.  Getting  up  the  year’s  supply  of  wood  is 
also  a  tedious  winter  job. 

In  the  orchards  men  have  been  busy  with 
the  pruning  as  weather  permitted.  Last  week 
IMr.  Ilerschel  Jones  reviewed  the  market  situa¬ 
tion  in  apples  and  each  week  Mr.  Burritt  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  day  to  day  work  and  pioblems 
of  the  fruit  growers  so  we  need  not  discuss 
this  end  of  the  farm  business  farther  here. 

In  general,  manufacturers  report  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  buying  more  and  that  the  somewhat 
better  prices  for  farm  products  are  beginning 
to  show  ill  the  farmers  demand  for  inci  eased 
supplies  with  which  to  run  their  business. 


Activity  in  the  cities  is  on  the 
,  increase;  the  building  boom  is 

Prosperity  going  on ;  railroads  are 

continuing  heavy  purchases  of  materials.  The 
general  price  level  for  all  products  is  upiiaid. 
This  means  that 'pi'ices  of  products  which 
farmers  buy  ivill  not  he  reduced,  hut  on  the 
other  hand,  it  helps  the  market  for  farm 
products. 


High  Grain 
Markets 


Grain  prices,  particularly  of 
wheat  and  corn,  are  results  of 
the  very  heavy  world  and  na¬ 
tional  demand.  Dairymen  have  felt  this  in  the 
increasing  prices  of  feed,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  grain  growers — and  there  are  many 
of  them  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  AVest — 
have  been  greatly  benefitted.  There  is  little 


or  no  assurance  that  the  high  grain  prices  •will 
continue  for  another  year. 


Hog  Crop  direct  results  of  the 

Short  short  corn  crop  is  a  reduction 

in  last  year’s  total  pig  crop  of 
19  per  cent,  with  around  20  per  cent  still  fewer 
.sows  to  farrow  this  spring  than  last  spring. 
It  certainly  looks  like  the  right  time  to  raise 
some  hogs,  if  the  farm  conditions  are  right. 


Potatoes  Prices  of  potatoes  advanced 
j  /-<  1-1-  slightly  and  of  cabbage  very 
an  a  age  foj-  short  period. 

However,  this  was  only  a  temporary  spurt 
and  prices  are  down  again.  There  was  an 
overproduction*  of  both  crops. 


Poultry 

Products 


The  scare  over  the  poultry  dis¬ 
ease  has  injured  the  poultry 
trade.  Not  only  has  the  free 
movement  of  poultry  been  interfered  with  by 
embargoes,  hut  the  publicity  given  to  this 
matter  has  caused  a  falling  off  in  demand  for 
both  dressed  and  live  poultry.  There  has  also 
been  an  accumulation  of  poultry  in  storage,  -all 
of  which,  of  course,  affected  prices  during*  the 
winter.  The  demand  now  is  good  for  quality 
stuff. 

The  egg  market  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
Receipts  during  most  of  the  winter  were  below 
last  year,  and  the  price  level  has  been  above. 
.Storage  stocks  of  eggs  are  considerably  below 
those  of  last  year  and  a  little  below  the  five- 
year  average.  The  poultry  business  therefore 
continues  to  hold  its  own.  Of  course  the 
spring  lay  has  brought  the  usual  seasonal  drop. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  14,  1925 

these  extremely  intetesting  letters  got  crowd¬ 
ed  out  this  week,  but  you  can  surely  look  for 
them  next  time— and  we  think  they  are  Avorth 
looking  for. 


Maple  Sap  Time 

There  is  a  certain  romance  of  the  seasons 
that  no  one  can  appreciate  quite  as  much 
as  the  farmer.  We  people  of  the  North  Tem¬ 
perate  Zone,  particularly  farm  people,  have 
much  to  contend  Avith  in  the  changeable 
Aveather,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  many  of  us 
Avouki  giA-e  up  the  change  and  variety  that 
come  from  the  passing  seasons  for  the  most 
beautiful  year-around  sunshine  of  Galifornia 
or  other  southern  climes. 

The  greatest  and  the  best  of  these  changes 
perhaps  is  the  coming  of  springtime,  the  grad¬ 
ual  lengthening  days,  the  glorious  spring  light 
of  the  West  at  eventide;  the  greening  up  of 
the  old  meadows  and  pastures,  the  coming  of 
the  birds,  and  the  annual  mysterious  floAV  of 
the  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  branches. 

We  are  saddened  Avhen  Ave  think  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  beautiful  old  maple  groves  Avhich 
are  so  rapidly  disappearing.  The  making  of 
maple  syrup  and  sugar  has  ahvays  been  the 
first  big  outdoors  job  of  the  year.  It  signifies 
the  coming  of  spring,  of  ncAV  life  and  ncAv  hope 
and  endeavor.  He  Avho  has  ncA'er  knoAvn  the 
joy  of  tapping  an  old  maple  and  Avatching  the 
sap  start,  or  boiled  it  doAvn  in  the  steaming  and 
odorous  gloom  of  the  old  sugar  house,  or  had 
a  good  old-fashioned  stomachache  from  eating 
too  much  of  the  delicious  new  syrup,  has 
missed  a  real  and  AvortliAvhile  experience. 


The  Dairy  Dairymen  haA'e  a  somewhat 
,  serious  situation  in  the  large 

®  stocks  of  butter  in  storage. 

Wholesale  markets  haA'e  generally  felt  the 
strain  of  excessive  supplies  of  butter,  both 
fresh  and  storage,  and  in  spite  of  quite  drastic 
price  reductions  these  stocks  have  moved  sIdaa"- 
ly.  Ncav  Zealand  butter  has  also  been  a  small 
factor  during  the  Avinter.  As  a  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  also  Siberia  is  placing  some  butter  on 
our  market.  It  looks  noAV  as  if  Ave  Avere  going 
into  the  ncAV  season  Avith  a  large  storage  of 
butter  on  hand,  although  market  experts  re¬ 
port  that  the  butter  marke’t  and  demand  are 
much  more  hopeful  at  this  Avriting  (middle  of 
March). 

In  contrast  to  the  butter  situation,  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  condensed  milk  and  cheese  is  good. 
There  have  been  heavy  reductions  of  storage 
stocks  and  other  activities  in  the  market  Avhich 
make  the  outlook  for  these  tAVO  products  vei'y 
faA^orable. 


Fluid  Milk 
Market 


It  may  be  said  that  the  outlook 
for  the  fluid  milk  market  this 
spring  is  very  fair  and  much 
better  than  it  Avas  last  year.  There  has  been 
an  actiA'c  demand  for  fluid  milk  throughout 
the  Avinter  months.  The  platform  price  has 
lieen  pretty  much  maintained  by  all  parties, 
Avithout  cutting,  and  it  Avould  seem  that  pro¬ 
ducers  of  fluid  milk  of  good  quality  are  going 
to  ha\-e  a  much  better  year  than  they  did  last. 
The  Dairymen’s  League  Gooperative;  -A.ssoci- 
ation’s  change  in  policy  in  acquiring  a  fluid 
market  is  also  Avithout  doubt  a  factor  in 
strengthening  the  position  of  producers  of 
milk  for  the  fluid  market  and  in  stabilizing  the 
market.  It  has  been  dairy  market  history  that 
prices  for  milk  immediately  begin  to  decline 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  This  year,  hoAvever, 
the  League  has  maintained  its  prices  Avithout 
reduction  for  the  first  three  months  and  other 
organizations  have  folloAved  this  lead. 


Ideal  Wife  Letters  Next  Week 


HERE’S  Avhere  Ave  have  to  go,  back  on  a 
prohiise.  Last  Aveek,  we  promised  to 
run  the  prize  Avinning  letters  this  Aveek  on  the 
subject  “My  Ideal  AVife.”  Unfortunately, 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


T El. L  these  to  your  minister.  He  Avill  ap¬ 
preciate  both  of  them.  .Somebody  Avrote 
me,  or  told  me  a  story  about  the  late  President 
Wilson’s  father,  Avho  was  a  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister. 

He  Avas  dri\'ing  along  a  road  one  time  Avith 
his  fine  Avhite  horse  shining  from  a  good  brush¬ 
ing,  Avhile  he  himself  Avore  some  old  clothes. 
After  a  time,  he  met  one  of  his  parishioners, 
Avho  called  out  to  him  jokingly ; 

“Hey  there,  parson,  your  horse  looks  better 
groomed  than  you  do.” 

“Easily  explained,  easily  explained,”  replied 
the  old.  man.  “I  GROOM  THE  HORSE 
AND  MY  GONGREGATION  GROOMS 
ME!” 

The  best  o'ne  of  this  kind  that  I  have  heard 
in  quite  a  Avhile,  I  got  OA'er  the  radio  the  other 
night. 

By  the  Avay,  let  me  stop  to  say  if  you  can 
buy,  borroAv,  steal,  or  manufacture  a  radio, 
you  Avill  miss  out  if  you  don’t  do  it.  I  do  not 
Avant  to  make  too  extreme  a  statement,  but  in 
my  humble  opinion,  the  radio  is  the  greatest 
invention  yet. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  my  story,  a  railroad 
contractor  advertised  for  tAvo  hundred  and  fifty 
sleepers,  and  the  next  day  after  his  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared,  he  received  a  telegram  from  a 
country  minister  Avhich  read : 

“SEND  SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS  AND 
I  WILL  SHIP  YOU  MY  WHOLE  CON- 
GREG-ATION  I” 


Quotations  Worth  While 

If  you  intend  to  go  to  Avork,  there  is  no  better 
place  to  start  than  right  Avhere  you  arc. — -Abra¬ 
ham  ■  Lincoln. 

5*C  ^ 

“Another  thing  I  Avould  recommend  to  you  is 
to  keep  an  account  hook,  and  enter  therein  every 
farthing  of  your  receipts  and  expenditures,  the 
doing  of  Avhich  Avill  initiate  you  into  a  habit  from 
which  considerate  advantage  Avould  result.” 
George  Washington. 

^  ^ 

“Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey» 
where  Avealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 
GOLDSAtITIT. 
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Working  to  Reduce  the  Land  Tax 

Legislators  Reply  to  A.  A.  Request  for  Relief 

AS  a  part  of  the  campaign  which  Ameri-  come  tax  this  year.  come  tax  until  the  direct  tax  on  real  estate  Is  wlp- 

CAN  Agriculturist  is  carrying  on  to  get  “Should  there  be  a  cut  in  the  income  tax,  we  ed  out.  I  am  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  position 
some  relief  from  the  heavy  tax  burden  have  got  to  hunt  for  new  sources  of  revenue  to  outlined  in  your  letter. 

on  farmers,  we  wired  or  wrote  the  fol-  take  care  of  this  additional  state  aid.  Of  course,  “As  I  understand  the  attitude  of  Governor 
lowing  letter  to  every  member  of  the  New  York  one  of  the  objects  of  this  additional  state  aid  is  Smith,  he  wishes  to  postpone  certain  appropria- 
State  Legislature :  to  help  relieve  real  property  tax  in  our  rural  dis-  tions  until  next  year ;  that  is  postpone  the  pay- 


News  dispatches  indicate  that  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  to  lose  sight  of  the  paramount 
need  of  reducing  or  eliminating  en¬ 
tirely  the  direct  state  tax  on  real  es¬ 
tate. 


American  Agriculturist  has  2^- 
000  letters  on  file  from  farmers  that 
there  should  he  no  further  income  tax 
reduction  until  farmers  are  relieved 
of  this  burdensome  and  incorrect 
principle  of  direct  taxation  of  real  es¬ 
tate. 

We  earnestly  call  your  attention  to 
the  impoverished  condition  of  the 
thousands  of  New  York  State  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  absolute  need  of  your 
help  in  reducing  their  tax  burden. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Henry  Morgentiiau,  Jr,  Publisher. 
E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor. 

some  of  the  replies  we 


Your  Legislators  Appreciate  Support 

OR  weeks  there  has  been  a  big  fight  in  Albany  over  the  question 
*  of  the  State’s  finances  for  running  the  government  this  year  and 
whether  or  not  taxes  should  be  reduced.  Those  who  represent  the  city 
interests  have  been  strong  for  the  reduction  of  the  income  tax.  Those  who 
realize  what  the  ruinous  taxes  are  doing  to  farming  have  been  fighting  to 
get  a  reduction  of  the  direct  state  tax  on  real  estate. 

American  Agriculturist  has  several  times  brought. to  the  attention  of 
the  leaders  in  Albany  the  sad  plight  of  farmers  because  of  taxes  and  the 
absolute  necessity  for  some  relief.  In  doing  this,  we  have  been  supported 
by  the  thousands  of  letters  which  farm  people  have  written  us  on  this 
subject. 

The  State  Government  has  a  difficult  task  in  trying  to  work  out  this 
problem  because  of  the  constantly  increasing  amount  of  money  needed  to 
take  care  of  the  State’s  needs.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  an  extra  appro¬ 
priation  of  nine  million  dollars  which  would  go  to  farm  people  for  more 
direct  state  aid  of  the  rural  schoolg. 

On  February  28th,  it  seemed  that  a  crisis  was  approaching  in  Albany 
when  a  decision  on  the  reduction  of  income  taxes  was  about  to  be  made. 
At  that  time,  therefore,  we  wrote  the  letter  which  appears  on  this  page  to 
every  member  of  the  legislature  and  to  the  Governor.  A  decision  in  the 
matter  has  not  been  reached,  but  we  feel  that  the  response  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Senators  and  Assemblymen  whose  letters  appear  on  this 
page  show  that  they  are  doing  what  they  can  with  this  difficult  problem,  and 
that  they  appreciate  our  support,  and  particularly  yours. 


Here  are 
received : 

Hon.  Seymour  Lowman,  Lieutenant  Governor:  trlcts.  'iou  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  do  any- 

“Your  telegram  is  received.  We  are  making  thing  I  can  in  support  of  any  relief  for  real  prop- 

the  biggest  fight  we  can  for  our  farming  commun-  erty  as  regards  taxation.” 
ities.  Some  way  a  New  York  City  element  seems  ♦  ♦ 

to  prevail  in  the  papers.  Unless  we  do  some-  Senator  Arthur  F.  Bouton,  Chairman,  Conimit- 
thing  for  the  farmers  soon  you  are  going  to  see  tee  on  Insurance : 

rapid  abandonment  of  this  class  of  property.”  “Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  Feb- 

*  *  *  ruary  28th,  objecting  to  the  reduction  of  the  in- 

Senator  J.  G.  Webb,  Chairman,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs : 

“I  have  your  letter  of  February  28th, 
in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  direct 
state  tax  on  real  estate. 

“You  may  rest  assured  tliat  I  am  ab¬ 
solutely  in  sympathy  with  this  meas¬ 
ure  and  intend  to  do  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  see  that  a  reduction  is  made  this 
year.” 

*  ^  * 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Brown,  Chair¬ 
man,  Committee  on  Penal  Institu¬ 
tions  : 

“Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  28th, 

I  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
therein  and  my  influence  will  be  used 
ill  the  direction  indicated.” 

^  ^  ^ 

Senator  Leigh  G.  Kirkland,  Chair¬ 
man,  Committee  on  Agriculture: 

“I  regret  very  much  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  so  controversial  as  to  whether 
we  shall  commit  ourselves  to  an  annual 
25%  cut  in  income  tax  or  expend  all  of 
our  effort  in  an  attempt  to  abolish  the 
real  property  tax  in  this  state.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  abolish  the  real  property 
tax,  before  lowering  or  reducing  taxes 
on  personal  income.  As  you  well  know, 
there  is  an  attempt  to  do  both  this  year. 

I  feel  that  there  is  decided  senti- 
r^rent  among  many  of  our  legislators  to 
^g^ree  with  me  in  this  matter.  I  think 
}ou  will  also  appreciate  that  the  press 
generally  is  supporting  an  income  tax 
and  ignoring  entirely  the  question 
°  relief  upon  real  property. 

Many  of  us  had  felt  that  this  addi- 
‘onal  state  aid  for  schools  could 
e  taken ^  care  of  to  quite  a  degree 
y  the  difference  in  the  income  to  the 
^  ^te  provided  there  was  no  cut  in  in- 


ment  of  them  in  order  to  make  good 
on  the  25%  income  tax  reduction. 

“There  seems  to  be  some  danger  of 
the  defeat  of  our  bills  for  increased 
public  money  for  the  schools,  which 
will  take  about  ten  million  dolars  ad¬ 
ditional  money  and  materially  aid  ru¬ 
ral  sections.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
school  taxations  are  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  Mirdens  the  farmers  have,  and 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  use 
this  ten  million  dollars  to  reduce 
school  taxes  rather  than  to  reduce  the 
income  tax. 

“I  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  sug- 
gestipns  you  may  have  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

*  * 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh : 

“I  have  your  letter  of  February 
28th,  in  which  you  ask  that  I  make 
every  effort  to  reduce  the  direct  state 
tax  on  real  estate.  I  am  heartily  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  you  and  shall  do  every¬ 
thing  in  my  ix>wer  to  carry  out  yoin: 
wishes  in  the  matter. 


Copyright  1925,  New  York  Tribune,  Tnc. 


Darling  in  the  New  York  Trtbiii 


WE’LL  NEVER  GET  OUT  AT  THIS  RATE 


I  thank  you  for  your  expression  of  views. 

Senator  William  Lathrop  Love: 

“Your  letter  received.  I  was  glad  to  hear  from 
you  and  will  look  into  the  matter  carefully.” 

Assemblyman  Simon  L.  Adler,  Leader  of  the 
Majority: 

I  have  your  letter  of  February 
28th  on  the  question  of  the  reduction 
of  the  state  tax  on  real  estate.  This 
matter  is  having  our  consideration  and 
I  am  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  it.” 
*  * 

Assemblyman  Bert  Lord: 

“I  received  yours  in  regard  to  taxa¬ 
tion  and  am  taking  this  up  with  Ways 
and  Means  this  afternoon.  You  may 
rest  assured  that  I  will  do  everything 
possible  for  the  relief  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests. 

“I  thank  you  for  calling  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  this.” 

*  *  * 

Assemblyman  F.  Trubee  Davison, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Taxation 
and  Retrenchment : 

“I  was  very  much  interested  in  your 
letter  of  February  28th  in  regard  to 
abolishing  the  direct  state  tax. 

I  may  say  that  I  completely  concur 
in  your  point  of  view  and  only  hope  it 
will  be  possible  to  accomplish  it.” 

^ 

Assemblyman  Daniel  P.  Witter, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  : 

“I  appreciate  what  you  say  in  this 
letter  and  assure  you  that  I  am  in 
hearty  accord  with  your  letter.  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  defeat  any  reduction  in 
the  income  tax  and  give  any  relief  that 
may  be  possible  along  the  line  of  tax 
reduction  to  the  tax  on  real  estate.” 

>is  5|: 

Assemblyman  Robert  A.  Catchpole : 

“Received  your  favor  of  February 
28th,  and  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  anything  that  will 
tend  to  reduce  the  tax  on  real  estate 
for  I  am  sure  such  tax  on  real  estate 
has  reached  its  limit.” 

Continned  on  Page  310 
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The  weak  link 
in  muck  soils 


The  strength  of  a  chain  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  each  link.  When  one  link  is 
weak,  the  whole  chain  is  weak.  Likewise, 
the  fertility  of  your  soil  depends  upon  each 
of  the  essential  plant  foods. 

Potash — and  sometimes  phosphoric  acid 
-—is  the  weak  link  in  muck  soil.  To  produce 
good  crops  on  muck  soil  apply  plenty  of 
potash. 

In  Seneca  County,  New  York,  Mr.  M.  C.  Cook 
grew  potatoes  on  three  adjoining  plots.  The  soil 
was  black  muck.  His  yields  showed  that  600  lbs.  per 
acre  of  an  0-8-24  mixture  resulted  in  $53.04  more 
income  than  when  the  same  fertilizer  minus  potash 
was  used.  In  other  words — 


Mr.  Cook’s  experiment  with  potatoes  on  muck  soil 
showed  that  potash  costing  $8.44  produced  $44.60 
extra  net  income  per  acre. 

Experiment  stations  are  recommending  the  use  of 
1000  to  1500  lbs.  per  acre  of  mixtures  analyzing  from 
30  to  24%  potash  for  muck  soils. 


POTASH  IMPORTING  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 

81  FULTON  ST.  Dept.  A  4  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Baicimore  San  Francisco 


FREE 

For  farmers  in- 
terested  in 
making  big 
profits  on  muck 
soils,  we  have 
prepared  a 
booklet  called 
‘‘Muck  Lands.” 
Your  copy  will 
be  sent  free  on 
request.  Write 
for  it  now. 


Sales  Agents;  H.  J.  Baker  &.  Bro.,  81  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Insure  a  Good  Crop  of  Clover  Hay  by  Using 

Michigan  Limestone 


G 


GUARANTEED  TO  CONTAIN  99%  CARBONATE  OF  LIME 

LOVER  and  ALFALFA  are  profitable  crops.  They  will 
improve  the  yield  of  all  other  crops  in  the  rotation.  Mich¬ 
igan  Limestone  is  practically  insurance  against  failure. 

_ ^CALCITe  BRAND  _ 

miM  j-i  4 1  j  <.l.'l »» 

”41  OVER  99%Pur»el^ 

The  only  limestone  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  before  pulver¬ 
izing — has  greater  value  per  ton  than  any  other. 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Cantaloupe  Possibilities 

When  Handled  Right  There  is  Money  in  Them 

Let  us  consider  supply  than  before. 

the  proposition  By  H.  J.  WALRATH  Also,  the  distributors 
of  cantaloupe  grow-  of  the  imported  mcl- 

ing  from  two '  sides — the  commercial  and  ons  may  have  begun  to  have  stocks  piled 
the  production.  In  discussing  tlie  pro-  up  on  their  hands,  due  to  heavy  shipments 
duction  of  any  commodity,  it  should  first  n.ml  slower  sales  dxie  to  competition  of  the 
be  decided  whether  it  is  sufficiently  profit-  local  melons,  and  they  begin  to  cut  loose 
able  from  the  commercial  viewpoint  to 
warrant  the  continuance,  or  extension,  of 
this  production. 

From  this  commercial  viewpoint,  there  is 
much  reason  for  stating  that  there  are  many  they  liave  had  cantaloupe  for  some  weeks, 
food  crops  which  do  not  justify  their  con-  and  while  they  .still  buy,  they  arc  slower  in 
tinned  production  on  the  present  scale,  buying,  and  more  cautious  as  to  quality  ,-uid 
It  would  lx;  a  great  benefit  to  the  body  price. 

of  vegetable  and  fruit  growers  as  a  whole  Varieties  Necessary 

it  some  would  discontinue  or  greatly  re-  -rt  •  ■  t  1  •  ^ 

duce  their  production  of  certain  crops.  We  .  logical  result  of  such  condi- 

must  recognize  and  be  governed  by  this  largely  avoided  by  local 

state  of  affairs,  even  though  it  involves  judgment  and  foresight, 

crops  which,  from  a  producers  standpoint,  1  .situation  does  not  usually  last  very 


from  their  stock  at  slashed  prices  in  order 
to  avoid  a  dead  loss.  At  such  times 
dealers  often  report  that  tlie’  trade 
is  not  buying  as  keenly  as  before; 


we  enjoy  raising.  It  is  very  well  for  an 
amateur  gardner  to  raise  the  crops  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  work  with,  regardless  of  their  mar¬ 
ket  value.  But  the  professional  grower, 
who  must  receive  .some  profit  over  his  in¬ 
vestment  if  he  is  to  survive,  must  choose 
according  to  the  prospect  of  profit. 

We  Import  ’Loupes  From  Other 
States 

The  question  now  is:  docs  cantaloupe 
grow'ing  offer  a  good  enough  average  profit 
to  make  it  a  desirable  crop  to  raise  com¬ 
mercially  in  this  section,  and  will  it  permit 
of  any  extension  as  a  local  market  crop 
■without  over-stocking  the  market? 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  strongest  ans-wers 
to  this  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  this 
part  of  the  country  imports  yearly  thou- 


long,  as  the  supply  of  the  earlier  varieties 
diminishes,  and  the  cooler  weather  of  the 
later  season  ripens  all  melons  more  slowly. 
The  -ft’ay  to  avoid  such  market  congestion 
is  for  the  local  growers  to  plant  more  ex¬ 
tensively  to  varieties  better  adapted  to  their 
local  conditions.  Too  many  are  trying  to 
compete  with  the  California  growers  wth 
their  own  type  of  Cantaloupe,  which  may  be 
just  ri^it  for  a  semi-tropical  climate. 

But  in  this  climate,  many  of  these  vari- 
cties  barely  succeed  in  getting  into  the 
market  at  the  latter  part  of  the  season  here 
in  a  good  year,  and  fail  to  ripen  any  fruit 
at  all  in  such  years  as  the  last  two  have 
been.  Some  growers  are  suffering  from 
their  delusion  tliat  these  late  varieties  are 
of  superior  quality,  which  is  not  necessarily 
the  case,  as  there  are  some  varieties  which 


sands  of  carloads  of  cantaloupe  shipped  suited  to  tlie  needs  of  the  local  grower 


from  California  and  other  distant  states. 

This  condition  exists  everywhere  in  the 
section  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  rivers,  or  in  other  words,  the 
most  heavily  populated  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  of  these  importations 
come  ahead  of  the  local  season,  but  the 
crated  cantaloupe  continue  to  be  shipped  in 
as  long  as  the  season  lasts,  in  spite  of  the 
admissions  of  the  retail  dealers  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  flavorless. 

In  the  larger  cities,  there  are  so  few 
home-grown  melons  in  the  market,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  quantity  of  the  imported 
ones,  that  very  few  of  the  city  people  have 
ever  had  a  chance  to  cat  those  of  local 
origin. .  FZven  in  the  small  towns  the  crated 
melons  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
season.  The  dealers  claim  that  the  supply 
of  home  raised  melons  is  too  small  for  the 
trade,  even  in  the  rural  towns.  Of  course 
these  conditions  may  vary  in  different 
localities,  but  in  general  this  situation  is 
in  effect. 

Must  Avoid  “Glut”  Period 

Now  this  condition  exists  in  spite  of  tlie 
fact  that  tlie  average  local  grower  of 
cantaloupe  brings  to  market  a  product  so 
greatly  superior  to  the  imported  stock  that 
the  trade  ■will  not  accept  the  crated  melons, 
in  spite  of  their  fair  external  appearance, 
if  they  can  get  the  home  product.  It  has 
even  become  the  custom  of  some  dealers 
in  our  locality  to  re-pack  the  crated  melons 
in  the  style  of  basket  used  by  the  local 
growers,  to  create  the  impression  that  they 
arc  of  local  origin.  All  this  proves  that  the 
imported  cantaloupe  are  bought,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  superior  to  the  local  melons, 
or  even  equal  to  them,  but  entirely  because 
the  supply  of  the  local  melons  is  tco  small 
for  the  demand. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there 
usually  comes  a  time,  in  a  season  of  favor¬ 
able  weather,  when  there  is  a  temporary 
crowding  of  the  melon  market.  This  is 
due  to  several  causes,  sometimes  all  in  may  be  very  little;  by  selling  cheaply  they 
combination  at  once.  One  factor  is  the  ar-  will;  probably  get  rid  of  their  few  baskets, 
rival  on  the  market  of  the  later  varieties  Some  one  will  buy  them  and  try  to  eat 
of  cantaloupe,  which  have  been  gradually  them,  and  the  reputation  of  home-grown 
arriving  at  maturity  while  the  earlier  kinds  melons  will  suffer,  although  it  would  seein 
were  enjoying  sales  at  good  prices.  The  that  no  one  could  expect  anything  good 
fact  that  these  earlier  sorts  are  not  yet  from  melons  of  this  sort, 
finished  in  their  output  gives  a  mucli  larger  (Contvincd  on  l>aac  ?oo) 


which  are  fully  the  equal  of  any  of  the 
late  varieties  in  quality.  Other  men  stick 
to  some  old  favorites  through  force  of 
habit  regardless  of  their  being  unprofitable. 
Still  others  waste  their  efforts  by  experi¬ 
menting  with  many  varieties,  3’ear  after 
j-ear,  when  they  should  know  from  the  seed 
catalog  description  that  most  of  these  kinds 
are  not  fitted  to  their  needs  where  a  short 
growing  season  is  the  rule. 

Concentrate  on  Few  Varieties 

It  is  my  experience,  and  that  of  many 
successful  growers  with  whom  I  have 
talked  or  corresponded,  that  it  pays  best  to 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  few  varieties  of 
proved  merit.  The  matter  of  carlincss  is 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  fac¬ 
tor  to  be  considered.  The  early  melon 
practically  always  has  the  earliest  weather 
in  which  to  ripen,  and  no  melon  can  de¬ 
velop  its  best  flavor  in  cold  weather. 

The  public  is  most  eager  to  buy  in  tiie 
early  season,  and  will  pay  high  prices.  The 
main  part  of  the  crop  is  sold  at  a  good 
profit  before  the  late  varieties  arrive,  and 
if  a  market  surplus  comes,  it  need  ned  worry 
the  grower  of  the  early  melon  as  it  must 
worry  the  man  whose  crop  has  just  begun 
to  get  ripe.  We  have  found  it  most  profit¬ 
able  to  specialize  on  one  variety,  and  have 
our  profit  stowed  away  before  the  late 
varieties  begin. 

Sell  Only  Superior  Melons 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  general  tlie 
home  ripened  melons  are  so  much  superior 
to  the  shipped  stock,  3'et  we  all  realize 
that  there  are  some  growers  who  hurt  the 
reputation  of  the  home  product  by  mar¬ 
keting  very  inferior  stock.  These  are  the 
men  who  bring  in  their  product  without 
grading,  just  as  they  come  from  the  field, 
some  over-ripe,  some  forced  off  green  vines, 
some  mis-shapen,  and  unfit  to  eat. 

Some  of  these  men  may  have  only  a 
small  patch,  and  their  total  production 
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merit: 


Standard 


Express  ■  •  ■  -  $ 
Truck  Chassis 


Prices  f,  ©>■  b.  Flint,:  Michigan: 
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Q.itality  at  Low  Cost 


Chevrolet  combines,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  beauty,  power,  comfort,  sturdy 
construction  and  great  economy — all 
the  essentials  that  you  could  desire  in 
an  automobile# 

It  is  well  adapted  to  service  on  country 
roads  where  strength®  and  depend¬ 
ability  are  required# 

Powerful  valve -in -head  motor  — 


dry- plate  disc  clutch — extra- strong 
rear  axle  with  banjo -type  hous-j 
ing — Duco  finish  in  beautiful  col-! 
ors — handsome  closed  bodies  by 
Fisher — all  are  features  that  you 
would  expect  to  find  only  on 
high  priced  cars. 

Chevrolet  represents  the  highest  type 
of  quality  car  selling  at  a  low  price# 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 


Coupe 


J3a:{{ci<m  Tires  :ahij  Disc  Wheels 
:  :  Standard  Equipment  ■ :  : : : : : 


Coach 


*^715 


;  Balloon  Tires  <tnd  Sp^dt.  Ar~ 
tiUery/Whsels.  S'ZS  :A-ddftional 


Batioan  Tiree  aiid  Specidt  J4;r- 
tillerf  IVhiels  $iS:  Additional 


Jbr  Economi 


s 
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UNION 


RBIDE 

works  wonders 
for  every 
farmer 


UNION  CARBIDE  GAS,  properly 
combined  with  oxygen,  is  the 
modern  metal  surgeon — the  Oxy- 
Acetylene  Welding  Process.  It 
makes  possible  quick,  permanent 
and  inexpensive  repairs  of  dam¬ 
aged  machinery.  Any  metal  part 
which  is  broken  can  be  made  as 
good  as  new. 

Long,  vexatious  delays  in  get¬ 
ting  replacement  parts  are  no 
longer  necessary. 

Every  farmer  should  learn  at 
once  the  location  of  the  nearest 
shop  equipped  to  weld  and  repair 
metal  parts  by  the  Union  Carbide 
Gas  and  Oxygen  Process.  This 
process  has  completely  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  repair  of  metals. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  scrap¬ 


ping  costly  machine  or  implement 
parts  because  of  breakage.  A  weld¬ 
ed  part  is  as  strong  or  stronger 
than  a  new  one — and  the  cost  is 
trifling.  There  is  no  delay,  no  en¬ 
forced  idleness.  Everything  of 
metal  can  be  repaired.  Metal  parts 
are  remade  while  you  wait.  Large 
and  heavy  equipment  can  usually 
be  welded  in  place,  often  without 
dismantling  the  machinery. 

Planting  and  harvest  season 
delays  and  worries  can  be  mini¬ 
mized.  Money,  time  and  worry 
can  be  saved. 

The  development  of  the  Union 
Carbide  Gas  and  Oxygen  Process 
for  welding  and  cutting  metals  is 
conceded  to  be  an  outstanding 
achievement  of  the  century. 


UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

Principal  Offices 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
THERE  ARE  UNION  CARBIDE  WAREHOUSES  IN  175  CITIES 


Make  Money  for  Potato  Growers 

Eureka  Potato  Machines  take  hard  work  out  of  potato  growing. 
They  reduce  time  and  labor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 


Potato  Cutter 
Cuts  uniform  seed. 
Operates  with  both 
hands  free  for  feed¬ 
ing. 


Potato  Planter 
One  man  machines 
doing  Sve  operations  in 
one.  Over  twenty-three 
years’  success. 


Traction  Sprayer 
Insures  the  crop.  Sizes, 
4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 
gallon  tanks.  Many 
styles  of  booms. 


Riding  Mulcher 
Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and 
kills  v/eeds  when  potato  crop  is 
young  and  tender.  8,  10  and  12 
ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with 
or  without  seeding  attachment. 

All  machines  in  stock  neat  you 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 


Potato  Digger 
Famous  for  getting  all  the 
potatoes,  separating  and 
standing  hard  use.  With  or 
without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 

Send  { or  complete  catalogue 

Box  1110,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect.  A  big  moneymaker.  Write  for 
S’REE  Catalog  of  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

L,J.  Fanner,  Bo;  241  Pnlaski,  N.Y. 


HOLCO  SOUTHERN  ENSILAGE  CORN 

Grows  very  tall,  very  prolific,  makes  the  heaviest  and 
;hickest  fodder.  Big  money-maker  for  the  Dairy  Farmer. 
(Trite  for  prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  COMPANY, 

'  Canton,  Ohio. 


What  Are  the  Best  Varieties  of  ■ 
Grapes? 

I  intend  to  plant  one  acre  of  grapes. 
What  will  be  the  best  and  sweetest  varie¬ 
ties.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  grapes. 

— W.  B.  V.,  New  York. 

ON  account  of  our  not  knowing  just 
the  type  of  market  you  expect  to 
cater  to,  it  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to 
advise  you  definitely  regarding  varieties. 

On  our  farm  there  are  thirty-two 
acres  of  grapes.  For  a  white  grape  I 
find  the  Niagara  the  ’most  satisfactory 
from  a  market  standpoint.  It  is  a  fine 
table  grape.  It  is,  however,  rather  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  disease  and  is  not  as  heavy 
a  bearer  as  the  Concord.  The  standard 
blue  grape  in  New  York  State  is  the 
Concord.  As  a  general  market  grape  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  better  variety 
unless  it  be  the  new  one  knoivn  as  the 
Sberidon  which  has  recently  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Experiment  Station.  I 
understand  this  grape  ripens  about  with 
the  Concord  and  in  some  ways  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  superior  to  it. 

No  Red  Grape  Like  Delav/are 

If  you  want  a  blue  grape  which  is 
earlier  than  the  Concord  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  Worden.  The  berries  are  larger 
than  the  Concord  and  more  tender.  It 
will  not  stand  shipping  so  well.  If  you 
are  interested  in  an  early  red  grape  there 
is  probably  no  better  one  than  the  Dela- 
w^are.  It  is  a  very  attractive  grape  with 
compact  clusters  made  up  of  small 
berries.  It  is  a  pretty  red  in  color.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  late  red  grape  I 
would  recommend  the  Catawba. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  make  your 
rows  9  feet  apart.  The  vines  in  the 
row  should  be  probably  6  feet  apart.  A 
variety  growing  as  vigorous  as  the  Con¬ 
cord  needs  this  amount  of  space.  Some 
of  the  less  vigorous  growers  might  be  set 
7  feet  in  the  row  provided  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  use  a  system  of  pruning  which 
cuts  the  vines  back  heavily  each  year. 

It  is  best  that  you  buy  No.  1,  one  year 
old  plants  and  get  them  set  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  good  cultural  conditions 
will  permit. 

T’ott  will  find  it  worth  while  to  write 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  for  sev¬ 
eral  bulletins  they  have  on  “grape  cul¬ 
ture.”  There  are  two  in  particular,  one 
which  describes  the  various  systems  of 
priming  and  another  describing  some  of 
the  varieties  recently  developed  which 
show  outstanding  qualities. — Jay  Coryell. 
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Raspberry  Bushes  Must  Be  In¬ 
spected  and  Certified 

I  have  heard  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
any  kind  of  b&rry  sets  inspected  before 
you  could  sell  them  to  any  one.  I  saw  in 
the  Lyons  Republican  that  they  had  to  be 
inspected.  I  have  some  berry  sets  to  sell 
and  I  would  like  to  know — G.  T.,  New  York. 

This  question  was  referred  to  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets.  George  G.  Atwood,  Director 
{Continued  on  opposite  page) 


“Officer,  arrest  that  man  for  care¬ 
less  zi'alking — He  deliberately  zvalkcd 
into  my  car  and  bent  both  fenders  and 
a  mudguard,” — Life. 


Cut  Easily 
and  Last 
for  Years 


Fine  materials, 
expert  work¬ 
manship,  and 
c  o  n  V  e  n  fence 
distinguish 
Wiss  Pruning 
Shears.  They 
cut  easier  and 
last  longer 
than  ordinary 
shears  selling 
at  the  same 
price.  Be  sure 
to  ask  for 
WISS. 

No.  209.  A  onc- 
pSece  tool,  with  dle- 
pressed  handles  and 
hammer-forged  blade. 
Extra  wide  bevel,  in¬ 
suring  easy  cutting. 
Locking  device  to  bold 
shears  in  closed  posi¬ 
tion.  Non -pinching 
bandies.  $1.50. 

No.  309.  A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  hammer  forged, 
and  tempered  to  hold 
Its  edge  a  long  time. 
L’nbreak.able  frame, 
non-pinching  handles. 
Blade  removable  for 
sharpening  or  replace¬ 
ment.  $2.50. 


No.  2ril 

Il.oj'l 


r,  if 


N'o.  30J 
$2.50 


Wi 

UJxmderffuX  Cutters 

J.  Wiss  Sons  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SIVEITH 

SPRJQfERS 


and  aisinfecting  poultry 
houses,  barns,  cellars — fpr  spray¬ 
ing  fruit  trees,  vines,  vegetables, 
gardens,  shrubbery,  etc.— there  is 
nothing  that  will  do  the  work  so 
effectively  as 

^  S  M  ITH  - 

'Ban  MO 

COMPRESSED  AIR'SPRAYEIT 

Tank  holds  about  four  gal* 
lonn  —  few  strokes  of  pump  00m- 
pressoa  air  to  entirely  c'.ischarga 
contents  in  fine  mist  or  coarse 
spray,  as  wanted.  Brass,  auto¬ 
matic,  non-clog  nozzle  operated 
by  pressure  of  hand.  Shoulder 
strap  for  carrying. 

At  hardware,  seed  and  im* 
plemcnt  stores.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  write  us  for  prica 
and  catalog. 

D.  R.  SMITH  &  CO.,  inc. 

80  Main  St.,  Utica,  N.Y* 
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KELLYS 

Ce/diJSiadr 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees. 

Reliable  for  45  Years 

Some  are  Growing  Near  You 

H  Ask  us  to  tell  you  wliere  they  arc  so  you 
can  see  them  and  talk  with  their  owners. 

ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED 
Delivered  in  good  condition 
—  sturdy  and  healthy  —  well- 
rooted,  perfect  True  to  Nano 
fruit  trees. 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalog 
of  Certified  and  Guaranteed 
True  to  Name  Apples,  Pears, 
Plyras  and  other  fruit  trees: 
also  shrubs,  roses,  grape-vines 
and  ornamental  trees. 


/merican  Agriculturist,  March  21,  1925 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indu&try  of  that 
department,  writes  as  follows: 

“In  response  to  your  communication 
of  tlic  10th  inst.  on  the  subject  of  rasp¬ 
berry  inspection,  I  enclose  you  a  copy 
of  our  Quarantine  Order  relative  to  the 
control  of  raspberry  diseases.  The  reg¬ 
ulations  under  this  order  provide  that 
growing  plants,  must  be  inspected  in  the 
summer  (July  and  August)  and  the  beds 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  mosaic-diseas¬ 
ed  plants.  If  at  the  second  inspection 
they  are  found  free  from  disease,  the 
plants  are  certified  for  shipment. 

“You  do  not  give  the  location  of  your 
plants  or  on  what  farm  they  could  have 
been  found  last  3’Car.  We  will  be  glad 
to  have  this  information;  then  I  can  tell 
you  whether  our  inspectors  last  summer 
found  your  plantations  for  inspection. 

“In  the  event  you  cannot,  under  these 
conditions,  receive  certification  for  your 
plants  for  spring  shipping,  please  advise 
us  fully  as  early  as  the  middle  of  June 
the  location  of  j-our  plants  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  arrange  certification. 

The  official  quarantine  notice  is  as 
follows: 

WHEREAS,  DangerousSy'  tnjurlous  di¬ 
seases  Infecting  the  respberry  commonly 
Known  as  Mosaic,  Leaf-curl  and  Rosette 
(or  Eastern  Blue  Stem)  have  been  found 
widely  distributed  in  New  York  and  other 
states, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  Introduction  and  spread 
of  these  dangerously  infectious  diseases, 
I,  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  as  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  virtue  of  the  pov/er  and  authority 
conferred  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  me 
as  such  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  hereby  forbid  the  bringing  into  the 
State  of  New  York  from  any  outside  point 
whatever,  of  any  raspberry  plants  (roots 
or  tips)  except  only  under  regulations 
issued  by  this  Department  covering  plants 
from  other  states  where  adequate  measures 
are  enforced  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
these  disases,  and  certificates  issued  show¬ 
ing  relative  freedom  from  the  said  diseases. 

FURTHERMORE,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
that  no  raspberry  plants  (tips  or  roots) 
shall  be  sold,  shipped  or  transported  from 
any  nursery,  field  or  plantation  within  this 
State  except  only  from  such  places  as,have 
been  properly  inspected  and  certified,  under, 
regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of 
stantially  free  from  disease,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  authorized  certificate  of  in- 
spectios  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets. 

Ail  persons  in  the  State  of  New  York  who 
desire  to  propagate  plants  of  raspberries 
for  sale  must  make  application  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  certification  prior  to  June  15, 
1924,  and  must  comply  with  the  orders  of 
the  Commissioner  or  his  agents,  and  no 
tertificate  shall  be  issued  for  the  sale  or 
transportation  of  plants  not  grown  under 
these  regulations.— BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets. 
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The  Farm  Labor  Situation 

(Conllnucd  from  page  303) 

would  do  well  to  consider  what  could 
be  done  to  reduce  his  hired  labor  re¬ 
quirements  by  replanting  his  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  Greater  attention  to  the  layout 
of  buildings  and  fields  than  has  usually 
bcen  paid  in  the  past  is  imperative  under 
conditions  which  promise  to  prevail  in 
the  future. 

According  to*  records  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  total  w'ages  to  hired 
labor  paid  by  farmers  in  the  United 
States  are  about  $1,200,000,000  annual¬ 
ly.  This  is  equal  to  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  gross  agricultural  income.  Less 
than  half  of  the  farms  employ  hired 
labor  efficiency  materially  is  weli  worth 
for  the  employing  farms.  Any  change 
m  farm  practice  or  in  equipment  which 
Would  reduce  the  labor  cost  or  raise  the 
labor  efficiency  raaterially  is  well  worth 
Mhile. 


Grain  Profits! 

« 

Plant  Safely-witli 

Farmers’  Favorite 

the  Farmers'  Favorite  Grain  Drill 
,  ^  every  seed  gets  an  even  start.  Properly 
spaced  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch — in  roomy  trenches  uniformly  covered  — 
all  seeds  sown  by  the  Farmers'  Favorite  grain  Drill  have  their  full  chance  for 
proper  germination  and  sturdy  growth.  No  bunching,  no  skipping.  No  idle 
soil  to  cut  your  profits. 


Cis’aiia 


have  been  the  world’s  standard  for  more  than  a  half-century.  Farmers^  Favorite  quality  is 
as  staple  as  wheat  itself.  And  here  is  the  reason:  While  these  dependable  drills  are, 
above  all  else,  precision  tools,  primarily  designed  for  remarkable  planting  accuracy,  they 
are  so  thoroughly  well  built  that  they  outwear  practically  all  other  farm  implements.  No 
other  farm  tool  does  more  to  insure  farm  profits  —  or  costs  so  little  through  the  year  as  a 
Farmers’  Favorite  Drill — or  a  Farmers’  Favorite  Seeding  Machine  for  any  planting  need 

Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreader  Farmers’  Favorite  Lime  Sower 


A  Manure  Spreader  of  superior  quality.  Scien¬ 
tifically  designed  and  sturdily  built.  Has  a  strong 

and  positive  feed,  does 
not  choke  and  is  free 
from  cog  gearing.  Get 
the  full  fertilizing 
-  value  of  the  ma» 
nure  by  using  the  New  Black  Hawk  40A,  It 
thoroughly  pulverizes  and  spreads  manure  widely 
and  evenly  in  a  great  range  of  quantities.  Lightest 
draft,  simplest  construction,  easiest  to  operate.  A 
Two-horse  Spreader.  Does  a  perfect  job  on  hill¬ 
sides  and  level  ground.  Write  for  full  details. 


For  perfect  spreading  of  Lime  there  is  no  better 
machine  built  than  the  Farmers*  Favoite  Lime 
Sower,  Built  low  for 
easy  loading.  No  cogs  or 
gears  to  break  or  get  out 
of  order.  Smooth,  steady 
feed.  Adjustable  for 
spreading  300  to  6,000 
pounds  per  acre.  Sows  damp  lime  as  well  as  dry, 
without  clogging.  Hanciles  all  kinds  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  Has  a  10  bushel  hopper  capacity 
and  can  be  used  back  of  team  or  tractor.  Mail 
coupon  or  write  for  details. 


Get  the  whole  story  of  Farmers*  Favorite  quality.  Check  on  the  coupon  the  imple« 
ments  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you  circular  and  complete  information, 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING  MACHINE  CO,  Inc,  spAi558?^.®S*iff5 

MA22.  THE  COUPON 

Check  items  you  are  interested  In 
FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

^  ——Grain  Drilla  -  - .  ■  Beet  &  Bean  DriOa 
Alfalfa  Drilla  — -  Com  &  Cotton  Drilla 

Plantora  ■■  Evans  Potato  Planters 

Lime  Spreaders  —  Bac&eya  CnltlTstors 

—Black  Hawk  Manore  Spreaders 

NOTE:  Complete  Buckeye  line  includes  one  and  two. 
tow  horse  and  tractor,  walking  and  riding  cultivators. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING  MACHINE  CO, 
424  Monroe  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Please  ser^  full  infomation  covering  machines  checked^ 


Name. 


Address. 


IB®  ^  ^ 


Cantaloupe  Possibilities 

Continued  from  page  306 

^  For  this  reason,  it  will  pay  every  grower 
to  use  care  and  judgment  in  sorting  and 
grading  melons  for  the  market.  If  he 
^oes  so,  his  customers  will  find  that  his 
cantaloupe  can  be  depended  upon  to  be  of 
good  quality  and  he  can  build  up  a  perman¬ 
ent  list  of  steady  customers.  This  is  much 
tnore  profitable  than  selling  in  a  haphazard 
Vay,  without  any  regularity  in  supplying 
tnc  trade,  and  much  better  than  selling  to  a 


wholesale  distributor.  While  there  are 
many  wholesale  produce  men  who  mean  to 
do,  well  by  tlieir  patrons  on  both  sides,  there 
are  tbo  many  who  will  try  to  tempt  the 
grower  by  offering  to  take  his  whole  load 
at  a  cheap  price,  then  using  his  cheap  price 
to  sell  to  the  retailers  at  a  price  below  wliat 
they  had  been  paying  direct  to  the  growers. 
This  operation  will  be  repeated,  at  a  lower 
price  each  time,  soon  crowding  the  price 
below  the  profit  line.  However,  most 
growers  of  good  melons  are  too  wise  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  such  dealers,  who 
usually  deal  mostly  with  the  weak  ones  who 
bring  in  the  poor  stock  as  before  de¬ 


scribed.  The  good  retail  dealer  \^l  pre¬ 
fer  to  buy  direct  from  the  better  type  of 
grower,  even  at  a  higher  price,  rather  than 
to  spoil  his  trade  with  poor  melons. 

Study  Market  Possibilities  First 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  profitable  marketing  of  melons,  but 
some  will  doubtless  feel  that  it  is  time  to 
attend  to  the  production  end.  I  have  put 
this  much  attention  to  the  commercial  side 
because  it  Is  self-evident  that  there  is  no 
use  in  being  able  to  produce  a  fine  large 
crop  of  cantaloupe  unless  he  keeps  the 
profits  from  the  sales  in  his  own  hands. 


anl  does  not  allow  it  all  to  go  to  the  middle¬ 
men.  I  would  emphasize  the  importance 
of  looking  into  all  prospects  of  the  market, 
including  stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  etc., 
and  by  no  means  neglecting  whatever  op¬ 
portunities  may  exist  at  the  home  farm  or 
roadside  stand,  which  in  many  localities 
is  the  means  of  profitably  moving  a  large 
acreage.  The  same  general  rule  applies  to 
all  markets — make  your  product  uniformly 
good  by  careful  grading,  and  you  can  build 
up  a  permanent  trade  of  good  prices,  and 
make  the  impression  firm  on  the  bu>ers  that 
home  grown  melons  are  the  only  ohm  to 
buy  after  the  season  has  arrived. 
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Farming  the  Nation’s 
Power  Crop 


Good  soil  alone  won’t  grow  a  crop.  It  must  be 
plowed  and  harrowed,  seeded  and  cultivated. 

This  was  the  hard  fact  faced  by  a  small  group  ot 
men  in  Chicago  forty  years  ago.  Their  soil  was  the 
future  growth  of  America;  the  crop — electric  service. 

They  knew  that  unless  the  best  thought  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  industry  could  be  put  at  the  service 
of  all,  it  might  never  fulfill  the  high  destiny  they  had 
hoped  for  it.  Thus  it  was  that  these  “farmers  of  power” 
founded  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  as  a 
voluntary  organization  of  electric  light  and  power 
companies.  Concerned  from  the  first  with  questions 
of  economy  in  production  and  future  development, 
the  Association  formed  committees  of  experts,  the  re^ 
suit  of  whose  research  was  published  for  the  benefit 
of  all  members. 

Today,  representing  ninety  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
electric  service,  three  hundred  committees  are  engaged 
in  studying  the  needs  of  their  communities  and  the 
problems  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  In  its  coopera¬ 
tive  program  with  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
National  Grange,  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers,  Power  Farming  Association,  and  the  U.  S. 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  the  In^ 
terior,  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  is  able 
to  speak  for  a  united  industry  engaged  in  working  out 
a  practical  way  of  serving  that  larger  group  of  “farmers” 
on  whom  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  must  always 
depend. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 


Look  for  the  extension  roof 

That’s  how  you  can  tell  a  Globe  Silo.  It  is  an  exclusive 
feature  and  reduced  cost  per  ton  capacity.  Spruce  and  fir, 
the  best  materials,  make  a  Globe  Silo  last  over_  a  generation. 
Heavy  matching  walls,  double  splines,  sealed  joints  and  ad¬ 
justable  doors  absolutely  insure  complete  air-tightness.  In¬ 
creases  value  of  farm.  A  Globe  Silo  lasts  longest,  is  most 
profitable,  most  convenient.  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  price-list:  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stanchions,  etc. 
GLOBE  SILO  CO,  Box  F,  Unadilla,  New  York 


MAf^TP  LIMESTONE 

ATjA  VJi  iL  OGDENSBURG  :  :  NEW  JERSEY 

White,  Pure,  Sweetens  Sour  Soil— Makes  Clover  Grow 

LOW  FREIGHT  RATES  to  the  following  Counties  in— 


NEW  YORK 

Delaware  Orange 

Cretne  Rockland 

tllstcr  Nassau 

Bullivan  SiitToik 


NEW  JERSEY 

SiBscx  Warren 

Rergcii  Hudson 

I'assaic  Monmouth 

Jlorrls  Middlesex 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Wayne  Wyoming 

I.ackawanna  Monroe 

Luzerne  Susquehanna 

Write  jor  Parttailars  to 


OGDENSBURG  LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CO.,  292  Madison  Ave.,  Nev/  York  City 


My  •'Beaver  Brand”  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  .tshes 
for  Fertilizer  are  High  Grade.  Analysis  Guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  and  piice  free.  Established  53  years,  .tddress 
CHAS.  STEVENS,  DRAWER  603 

Napanee,  Ontario,  Canada. 


FRUIT  TREES: 


SHRUBS 
and  Roses 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

SHIPPED  O.  O.  D.  PREPAID 

Writeforfreeillustrated  Catalog 

Pomona  United  Nurseries 

so  tree  Avenue,  DANSVILLE.N.Y* 
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Working  To  Reduce 
The  Land  Tax 

{Continued  from  page  305) 

Assemblyman  Walter  L.  Pratt,  Chair¬ 
man,  Committee  on  Conservation : 

“Your  favor  of  the  28th  ult.,  regarding 
the  need  of  reducing  general  property  tax, 
at  hand.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  it,  and  will  do  v.hat  I  can  to 
have  a  reduction  made  in  the  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax  if  any  is  made.  Enclosed  find 
copy  of  some  figures  which  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you.” 

+  ♦  * 

Assemblyman  Frank  S.  Hall,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Social  Welfare: 

“I  received  your  letter  in  relation  to 
introduction  of  the  direct  tax  on  real 
estate. 

“I  quite  agree  with  you  that  there  should 
not  be  any  further  reduction  on  income  tax, 
until  farmers  are  relieved  of  the  heavy 
taxation  that  now  exists  on  real  estate.  I 
have  always  been  a  farmer  myself,  and  \vill 
be  very  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  get  a  tax 
bill  passed  that  will  benefit  the  farmer.” 

*  *  * 

Assemblyman  Fred  L.  Porter: 

“I  have  your  letter  of  February  28th 
which  I  assume  was  prompted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  proposal  to  reduce  the  income  tax 
25%.  I  doubt  very  much  wdiether  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  can  consistently  carry  out  this  plan 
on  account  of  the  tremendous  state  obliga¬ 
tions  before  us.  I  don’t  look  for  cutting 
the  income  tax  this  year.  Neither  do  I 
expect  a  reduction  in  the  direct  state  tax. 
Either  one  would  mean  that  the  state’s 
surplus  would  be  almost  entirely  ex'nausted. 

“I  am  well  aware  of  the  improvised  con¬ 
dition  of  the  New  York  State  farmers, 
and  their  absolute  need  of  Ixelp  in  reducing 
their  tax  burden,  but  I  can’t  see  any  im¬ 
mediate  relief  for  them  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  bond  issue  obligations  which 
will  have  to  be  met  in  the  next  three  years. 

“I  thank  you  for  your  expression -on  this 
matter.’’ 

♦  * 

Assemblyman  John  P.  Hayes: 

“Acknowledging  your  letter  of  February 
28th  relative  to  the  paramount  need  of 
reducing  or  eliminating  entirely  the  direct 
state  tax  on  real  estate,  I  assure  you  this 
will  be  given  my  careful  consideration.” 

*  ^  41 

Assemblyman  J.  W.  'ates: 

“I  have  yours  of  the  28th  ult.,  and  you 
may  rest  assured  that  I  will  1:)e  very  glad 
to  do  anything  within  my  power  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  farmers,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
the  taxation  burden.” 

*  *  * 

Assemblyman  Walter  F.  Clayton,  Chair¬ 
man,  Committee  on  Cities: 

“I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours 
of  February  28th,  and  in  reply,  permit  me 
to  say  tliat  I  am  rather  favorable  to  the 
proposition  you  have  written  me  about  and 
I  will  give  this  matter  serious  considera¬ 
tion.” 

*  *  * 

Assemblyman  Frank  H.  Lattin,  Chair¬ 
man,  Committee  on  Public  HValih: 

“I  was  opposed,  at  the  session  of  1924, 
to  the  25%  reduction  on  income  tax,  both 
at  the  conference  of  our  party  and  in  the 
Assembly  when  the  same  came  before  us. 
The  income  tax  reduction  last  year  made 
a  return  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  to 
niy  county  while  the  surplus  fund  which 
made  this  tax  permissible  was  derived 
from  direct  taxation  on  real  property  of 
which  my  county  contributed  twenty-five 
or  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  through  direct  taxation  on  our  farms 
and  real  estate.  Therefore,  I  am  still 
opposed  to  the  25%  reduction  on  the  in¬ 
come  tax.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Assemblyman  Russell  G.  Dunmore, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Claims: 

“1  assure  you  that  I  realize  the  attitude 
■of  the  farmers  on  this  proposition  and  am 
in  sympathy  with  their  attitude.  Anything 
I  can  do  to  insure  a  reduction  of  the  direct 
state  tax,  you  ma3r  count  upon  me  to  do.” 


Better  Cultivation  in 
Field  and  Orchard 


A  Real  Double  Purpose  Harrow.  Gangs 
can  be  closed  together  for  field  work  or 
extended  for  orchard  cultivation. 
Gangs  are  reversible  In  either  position. 


Reversible 
Extension 
S.  A.  Harrow 


Made  in  six  basic  sizes  which  can  be 
furnished  with  regular  heads  or  with 
various  extensions  up  to  14  ft.  cut. 
Disks  are  of  cutlery  steel  with  edges 
forged  sharp.  CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Implements  are  the  only  ones  having 
forged  edge  disks.  Send  for  our  com¬ 
plete  catalog  of  horse  and  tractor 
drawn  disk  implements  for  orchard, 
farm  and  garden;  also  name  of  nearest 
distributor  and  valuable  free  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.’’ 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

92  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


“I  consider  the 
‘Guide’  as  much  help 
to  one  man  unload¬ 
ing  as  the  ‘loader’  is 
to  one  man  loading,” 
writes  E,  C.  Jillson, 
New  York.  It  puts  the 
hay  into  any  part  of 
the  mow  without  hand 
forking. 


Saves  Hand 
Forkinz  ia  the 
Mow.'*  Saves  la» 
bor;  saves  money. 


Ask  yoar  dealer 
foTtheCallahan. 
If  he  cannotsap- 
ply  you,  we  will 


The  Callahan  can  be 
used  in  aimost  any 
type  of  barn  and  with 
any  style  of  hay  fork. 
It  pays  for  itself  the 
first  week — solves  the 
labor  question  in  the 
hay  mow.  Free  book¬ 
let  shows  exactly  how 
it  works.  Write  today. 

Callahan  Distributor  Co.^ 
27  CourtlandSt,Wellsboro,h. 


RED  CLOVER 


We  cuarantee  every  bag  of  our  Medium  and  Mam¬ 
moth  Clover  to  be  genuine  American  (domestic) 
grown.  Hardier  and  far  safer  than  the  European 
Seed  now  being  widely  offered.  Every  bag  carries 
analysis  stating  purity  and  germination.  All  of  our 
Seed  is  analyzed  by  one  of  the  best  analysts  in  the 
U.  S.  Freight  paid  on  one  bushel  or  more. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 
B.  r.  METCALF  O  SON,  Inc. 

206  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


.  ■■■'■ 

HARDY 
Ensilage 
Seed  Corn 


Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 
from  reliable  growers  in  the 
famous  West  Branch  Valley 
of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every  field  producing  this 
Corn  was  tlioroughly  inspected  by  disinterested  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  Cornell 
University.  W'e  have  only  a  limited  supply  of  good 
seed  tills  year.  AH  thorouglily  air-dried,  graded  and 
shipped  In  new  bags. 

Write  us  for  .samples,  prices  and  complete  description. 
Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 


WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

BIR  A  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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■  COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Send  for  Prepaid  prices  on  2  year  old  roots.  Flo** 
plants  In  variety. 

WM.  P.  VEAGLE,  BRISTOL,  PA- 
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I  Top-Dressing  Meadows 

I  And  Other  Earh)  Season  Crop  Notes 


N[TRATE  of  soda  proved  to  be  the  best 
source  of  nitrogen  in  a  top-dressing 
!  fertilizer  for  mixed  hay  in  a  six-year  test 
I  recently  reported  by  tht:  Rhode  Island  Agri- 
!  cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Kingston. 

Among  various  tests  with  manures 
and  fertilizers  ’  upon  several  crops,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  director 
published  last  year,  mixed  hay  for  six  con¬ 
tinuous  years  has  been  top-dressed  annually 
with  different  kinds  of  nitrogenous  fertil¬ 
izers.  All  plots  have  received  acid  phos¬ 
phate  equivalent  to  75  pounds  of  phosphoric 
oxide  (approximately  475  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate)  per  acre,  and  wood  ashes 
equivalent  to  50  pounds  of  potassium  oxide, 
to  provide  the  proper  balance  for  the 
nitrogen. 

The  approximate  amounts  of  nitrogenous 
dressings,  together  with  the  annual  yields 
of  haj'  per  acre,  have  been  as  follows : 

Tons  of  Hay 
per  Acre 

Horse  Stable  Manure,  16  tons 

(4  cords)  . 2.94 

Nitrate  of  Soda.  =*=300  pounds  . 3.24 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  x150  pounds  ......2.76 

xEquivalent  to  2^  Ib.s.  Nitrogen  per  acre. 
’Equivalent  to  50  lbs.  Nitrogen  per  acre. 

These  results  show  that  150  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  was  almost  as  good,  as  16 
tons  of  manure  in  increasing  the  hay  yields. 
Double  this  amount  of  nitrate  gave  about 
a  quarter-ton  more  than  the  manure.  Three 
hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  was  good  for 
half-ton  increase  over  the  150-pound  ap¬ 
plication. 

These  tests  suggest  that  for  the  ordinary 
mixed  hay  fields  in  the  east,  that  are  in  sod 
more  than  one  year,  one  would  not  be  far 
out  of  the  way  in  top-dressing  sucli  mea¬ 
dows  each  spring  at  the  following  rate  per 
acre : 

150  to  200  pounds  Nitrate  of  Soda 
300  to  400  pounds  Acid  Phosphate 
100  to  125  pounds  Sulfate  of  Potash. 

This  is  applied  with  a  fertilizer  spreader 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ground  dries 
out  and  before  the  grass  shows  much 
growth.  The  earlier  the  better 

- C.  R.  \\’'00D\VARD. 


Our  Experience  Shows  It  Pays 
To  Use  Grood  Seed  Corn 

E  have  been  growing  corn  for  more 
than  50  j^ears,  therefore  are  in  a 
fair  position  to  know  what  constitutes  good 
seed.  As  the  season  last  year  was  cold, 
rainy  and  late,  (especially  in  the  East  and 
South)  causing  very  late  plantings  of  corn 
of  which  a  large  percentage  did  not  reach 
proper  maturity,  farmers  shpuld  be  very 
particular  as  to  the  seed  they  plant  this 
season.  It  would  be  far  wiser  to  pay  $3.50 
or  $4.00  per  bushel  for  guaranteed  good 
seed  rather  than  run  a  great  risk  vciih  that 
you  have  of  poor,  inferior  quality'.  Every 
grain  of  perfect  corn  has  a  tiny  living 
germ,  which  has  a  great  duty  to  perform. 
If  the  germ  is  imperfect,  the  whole  grain 
IS  imperfect  as  far  as  coming  forth  and 
producing  is  concerned.  If  the  germ  is  not 
of  high  germination  it  is  impossible  for  th.e 
plant  to  grow,  tlirive  and  produce  well. 

The  small  corn  plant  starting  out  in  a 
cool  wet  spring  and  often  with  very  heavy 
rains  or  adverse  conditions  must  be  of  a 


vigorous,  thrifty  nature  to  suceeqd.  Like 
a  young  pig  or  calf,  the  more  thrifty  the 
corn  plant  is  born  the  quicker  and  the 
faster  it  will  grow  even  under  adverse  con¬ 
ditions.  Hence,  as  corn  planting  time  is 
with  us  it  is  highly  important  that  the  seed 
be  of  high  germinating  strength  as  possible. 
With  this  in  mind,  good  seed  corn  must 
have  the’  following  characteristics:  (i) 
sound,  plump,  with  white  germs ;  (2)  aver¬ 
age  size,  well  matured  kernels  (3)  backs 
of  kernels  glossy  and  free  from  soft  starch 
and  blister;  (4)  both  kernels  and  cob  free 
from  mould  or  discolorations;  Ls)  kernels 
of  good  depth  and  of  medium  indentation. 

In  selecting  good  seed  ears,  we  always 
shell  off  the  tips  and  butts  by  hand  and  dis¬ 
card  those  kernels.  We  observe  the  welgirt 
and  firmness  of  the  ear.  Ears  of  light 
weight  are  not  used  for  seed,  and  the  same 
goes  for  all  ears  showing  evidence  of  mould 
on  the  kernels  or  cob. 

We  have  always  found  it  best  to  select 
seed  corn  in  the  field  be  fore  ^he  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  gathered ;  though  a  good  many 
select  from  the  crib  just  before  planting, 
which  is  bad  practice. — W.  H.  H.-vrrison. 


Seeding  Alfalfa  in  Northern 
Jersey 

T  have  come  to  the  concUi.sion  that  it  will 
pay  me  to  rai.se  alfalfa.  When  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  it  a,nd  how  much  is  used. — C. 
R.  Y..  New  Jersey. 

N  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  living 
in  northern  New  Jersey,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  spring  sowing  of  alfalfa  either  in 
winter  or  spring  grains  is  the  cheapest  and 
safest  method  of  putting  in  the  crop.  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  R.  Cox,  who  is  specialist  in  farm 
crops  at  the  New  Jersey  State  College  of 
Agriculturist,  is  of  this  opinion,  after  hav¬ 
ing  studied,  many  different  combinations  of 
methods. 

According  to  Mr.  Cox,  field  studies  in 
northern  Jersey  show  that  it  is  usually  best 
to  seed  alfalfa  in  a  mixture  with  clover 
and  grass,  using  anywhere  from  2  to  6 
quarts  per  acre.  Of  course,  xvhere  alfalfa 
is  sown  in  straight,  it  will  usually  take 
about  12  pounds.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sow  the 
seed  without  inoculation.  It  is  so  easy  to 
inoculate  for  alfalfa  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  passing  this  by. 

V’hen  you  purchase  j'our  seed,  make  sure 
that  you  are  getting  a  high  quality  pro¬ 
duct.  Northern  grofvn  alfalfa  is  the  best 
for  your  territory.  Quality  seed  may  cost 
a  few  dollars  more  but  it  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment. 


Avoid  Low  Ground  for  the 
Garden 

OW  ground  is  sometimes  selected 
for  the  garden  because  of  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  soil  but  it  is  a  mistake. 
Frosts  strike  earlier  in  low  places  and 
also  come  later,  and  the  cooler  nights 
when  the  cold  air  settles  down  from 
higher  ground  delays  growth.  Higher 
ground  is  much  better  and  we  can  en¬ 
rich  it  as  well,  even  hauling  sand  or  us¬ 
ing  the  coal  ashes  from  which  we  sift 
the  coarse  material. — Rachel  Rae. 


Exide  Batteries 
store  the  electric  power 
in  Delco-Light  plants 

IF  it  were  not  for  the  battery,  you  would 
have  to  run  your  farm  plant  engine 
every  time  you  wanted  to  light  a  single 
light. 

The  power  generated  by  the  engine  and 
dynamo  is  stored  in  the  battery,  ready  for 
your  instant  use.  An  efficient  battery 
conserves  power,  saves  fuel,  and  makes 
light  and  power  economical. 

So  vital  is  a  good  storage  battery  that 
Delco-Light  has  equipped  every  one  of  the 
200,000  fine  plants  it  has  built,  vrith 
Exide  Batteries. 

Exides  are  rugged,  long-lived,  and  de¬ 
pendable.  They  are  made  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  bat¬ 
teries  for  every  purpose. 

In  purchasing  a  new  battery  for  your 
plant,  remember  that  the  best  battery  is 
the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

When  you  need  another  automobile 
battery,  get  a  rugged,  economical  Exide. 
And  don’t  forget  the  highly  efficient  Exide 
Radio  Batteries. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
Philadelphia 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  153  Dufferin  Street,  Toronto 


Exfbe 

BATTERIES 
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Why  Craine  Silos  Are  Used 
by  the  Largest  Dairies 

Because  they  are  strong,  durable  and  economical,  and  make  the 
best  quality  of  silage  year  after  year  without  attention  or  repairs. 

Craine  Silos  are  found  on  the  largest  and  finest  dairy  farms 
in  the  country.  Walker-Gordon  Laboratory  Company  Farms 
and  Sheffields  Farms  each  with  over  forty  Craines  and  Craine- 
lox  Rebuilt  Silos.  Borden  Farms  and  Federal,  State,  County 
and  Township  institutions  are  large  users  of  Craine  Silos. 

These  buyers  do  not  make  their  investhrents  in  Silos  on 
guess  work.  They  knov/  that  Craine  Silos  will  make  better 
silage  and  cost  less  in  the  end. 

For  these  same  reasons  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a  Craine. 
Built  best,  cost  less.  Get  our  catalog.  It’s  a  Silo  book 
that  will  prove  interesting  and  of  real  value  to  you. 
Write  today. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Box  No.  120  Norwich,  N.Y. 


^  I'litie  Tested  Windmill 

,TSie  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  a  record  of  10  years 
of  successful  operation.  In  all  climates  and  under  the  severest  con¬ 
ditions  it  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  real  self-oiling 
windmill  and  a  most  reliable  pumping  machine. 

An  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor,  when  once  properly  erected, 
needs  no  further  attention  except  the  annual  oiling. 
There  are  no  bolts  or  nuts  to  work  loose  and  no  delicate 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

There  are  no  untried  features  in  the  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor.  The  gears  run  in  oil  in  the  oil-tight,  storm¬ 
proof  gear  case  just  astheydid  10  years  ago.  Somerefine- 
mentshavebeenmade.asexperiencehasshown  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  improvement,  but  the  original  simplicity  of  design  has 
been  retained  while  greater  perfection  of  operation  has  been 
achieved.  The  Aermotor  is  wonderfully  efficient  in  the  light 
winds,  which  are  the  prevailing  ones.  The  self-oiled  motor  works 
with  practically  no  friction,  and  the  wind- wheel  of  the  Aermotor 
is  made  to  run  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  is  also  amply  strong  to 
run  safely  in  the  strongest  winds.  In  any  condition  of  wind  or  weather  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor  will  give  you  the  best  of  service.  It  is  made 
by  the  company  which  established  the  steel  windmill  business  38  years  ago. 

Chicago  Balias  Des  Moines 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakltuid 


nc. 

<105  HUDSON  ST 
fvieWVORK 


tRNST 

CO.  I 


Controls  DIARRHEA  In  all  domestic  animals. 
Trial  pound  $1.50.'  Regular  pound  box  $5.00. 


ROWERlHitKER 


^ _ o READY  TO  MILkI 

^complete  WHEM  YOU  GET  ITN 


Add  $5  Frou 
PiTISBOBGH 


Send  for  eensa- 
tioca)  ofifcrl  Milk 
18  to  40  COW8  RD  hour— emsy.  Cokits 
sothin?  to  Install.  Easy  to  eleaii. 
Milks  the  human  way--ea8y  oa 
« the  cowa.  30  D^ys  Trial— 
10  Year  Guarantee  — Cash 
or  Easy  Terms— a  s':a^r  to 
I  pay.  Writ©  for  FRES 
BOOKf  '*Bow  to  Juo«ra 
‘  Mi'kers*^.  Get  yoms  nowl 


Ottawa  Mfg. 


DANA’S 
STOCK 
LABELS 

Breeders’  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  hull  rings, 
veterinary  instruments.  Pree  catalog. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


M.C.SMiTH 


To  identify  all  live  stock. 
Standard.  Free  samples. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  21,  1935 

W^ith  The  Dairymen 

What  Are  the  Best  Side  Lines  With  the  Dairy  ? 


Here  I  am  again  after  advice.  Being  in  a 
dairying  section,  every  farmer  must  have  a 
dairy,  I  suppose.  Still  since  coming  here  in 
1P20,  I  have  tried  not  to  make  matters 
worse  by  producing  more  milk  than  I  re¬ 
quired  for  my  customers.  I  am  a  milk  dis¬ 
tributor  as  well  as  a  producer,  and  I  always 
aimed  at  having  sufficient  veal  valves  to 
take  care  of  the  surplus  I  might  get. 

I  have  140  acres  of  land  possibly  SO  acres 
of  which  have  been  ploughed  and  60  acres 
in  pasture,  partly  wooded  and  watered  by 
a  good  size  creek.  You  must  know  our  sec¬ 
tion  to  some  extent  as  some  of  your  officers 
attend  the  .State  Fair  and  I  would  like  to 
know  either  directly  or  through  American 
Agriculturist  what  you  would  suggest  as  a 
means  of  increasing  my  earnings  without 
iiarming  the  milk  situation  in  the  least. 
With  my  farm  in  good  oi-der,  I  could  keep 
35  to  40  cows.  What  else  should  I  go  into 
not  to  have  more  than  16  to  18  cows  and 
get  maximum  earning  from  the  farm? 

If  I  could  get  a  reliable  man,  I  would  like 
to  keep  more  pigs,  some  sheep,  have  a  few 
acres  in  strawberries,  raspberries  and  vege¬ 
tables.  I  do  not  consider  that  grain  is  a 
paying  crop  here;  oats  do  not  always  grow 
good  and  I  have  known  wheat  (good  win¬ 
ter  wheat)  to  sell  for  less  by  the  hundred 
pounds  than  we  had  to  pay  for  plain  wheat 
brain! — A,  N.  M.,  New  York. 

AM  very  much  interested  in  your  letter 
of  December  23,  not  only  because  I  should 
like  to  help  your  personally,  but  because 
your  problem  is  also  the  problem  of  most 
other  farmers.  Although  I  have  bad  long 
years  of  practical  farm  experience  myself, 
and  have  always  been  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  business,  I  hesitate  to 
offer  any  advice,  for  every  man’s  problems 
are  different  and  what  will  work  with  one 
man  under  a  given  set  of  conditions  will 
not  work  somewhere  else. 

Long  Time  Outlook  Good 

Let  me  say  first,  that  I  believe  there 
is  a  fairly  good  future  on  a  long  time  basis 
for  good  dairymen,  and  I  know  from  the 
type  of  letter  that  you  tvrite  and  the  way 
that  you  arc  thinking  about  your  business, 
that  you  arc  a  good  farmer.  ^lilk  con* 
sumption  is  increasing  with  the  steady 
growth  of  the  cities  and  Eastern  dairymen 
are  comparatively  near  the  market  where 
they  get  the  first  chance  in  the  sale  of  their 
product.  Therefore,  if  you  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  production  of  each  of  your 
cows,  keep  the  poor  ones  weeded  out  and 
make  a  special  effort  to  make  every  indi¬ 
vidual  pay  at  least  a  small  profit,  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  plan  to  continue 
to  make  dairying  j’our  fliief  and  main 
source  of  income  with  every  chance  of 
making  good  during  the  next  ten  years, 
particularly  after  we  get  through  another 
year  or  two  of  these  bad  dairying  times. 

Hens  Work  in  Well 

Speaking  for  the  average  dairy  farm, 
the  enterprise  that  goes  best  with  dairying 
is  poultry.  If  a  man  will  give  hens  the 
same  careful  attention  and  care  that  he 
gives  to  his  cows,  they  will  pay  year  in 
and  year  out,  even  better  than  the  cows  do. 
This  means  careful  culling,  raising  of  new 
stock  every  year,  good  housing  conditions 
and  a  constant  study  of  the  proper  kinds 
of  feeds.  I  do  not  know  what  your  per¬ 
sonal  inclinations  are,  but  I  should  say  that 
from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  hens  or 
even  more  if  you  gradually  enlarge  your 
flock,  would  he  your  best  guess  to  go  with 
jwir  dair3\  You  could  also  easily  dispose 
of  many  or  all  of  your  eggs  at  good  prices 
in  connection  with  your  milk  business.  The 
market  is  also  looking  for  first  class  eggs. 

Hogs  on  the  Up  Grade 

It  looks  now  as  if  hogs  would  be  pretty 
good  business  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  but  it  takes  special  housing  condi¬ 
tions  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  raise  them 
unless  you  have  skim  milk.  If  you  do  not 
have  it,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  alfalfa  or 
to  give  them  special  pasturing  conditions, 
requiring  special  fencing  and  other  items 
of  cost  which  the  average  dairymen  do  not 
consider  practical. 

Sheep  and  Small  Crops,  Too 

The  same  thing  goes  for  sheep.  Nothing 
has  paid  better  during  the  last  few  years 
than  sheep  and  the  prospects  are  good  for 
the  future.  But  successful  sheep  require 


some  special  ability  and  particular  liking 
for  the  animal.  There  is  also  the  very 
serious  dog  problem  and  sheep  require  as 
3mu  know  specially  constructed  fences. 

If  you  can  solve  3'our  labor  problem 
small  fruits  pay  over  a  course  of  years 
especially  well,  and  they  would  work  in 
very  well  with  3'our  business.  You  could 
sqll  the  berries  -for  instance  with  3'our  milk 
and  soon  have  a  special  market.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  also,  to  ship  them  out  at  good  prices. 

I  do  not  think  the  Eastern  farmer  has 
made  half  enough  of  the  small  fruits  aiid 
vegetables,  particularly  for  use  in  his  own 
family,  but  as  3’ou  know,  the  raising  of 
strawberries,  raspberries  or  the  smaller 
vegetables  is  also  a  special  problem  re¬ 
quiring  some  expert  knowledge  and  a  lot 
of  labor.  In  working  out  this  problem, 
however,  may  I  suggest  that  you  do  not 
attempt  too  many  things.  After  all,  your 
fundamental  business  as  I  see  it  is  dairy, 
ing,  and  it  is  rather  dangerous  to  try  to 
add  more  than  one  or  two  other  lines  and 
to  give  the  attention'  to  all  of  them  that 
would  insure  success. — E.  R.  Eastmax. 


Guernsey  Class  Leaders  for  1924 

The  feature  article  in  the  February 
IS  issue  of  the  .4merican  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Journal  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  o.f  interest  to  breeders  of 
this  section: 

The  thirty-eight  cows  were  bred  by 
thirty-four  men,  as  four  breeders 
each  bred  two  of  the  list.  They  were 
Babcock  &  Millard  of  New  York; 
Arthur  M.  Smith  of  Michigan;  F.  L. 
Ames  of  Massachusetts,  and  B.  A. 
Jacklin  &  Sons  of  Wisconsin.  Twen¬ 
ty  breeders  made  records  on  cows 
tliat  they  had  bred  themselves,  while 
the  cows,  tested  by  the  Teniaining 
fourteen  men  were  bought  from  other 
breeders.  H.  E.  Babcock  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  Americax  Agri- 

CULTUKIST. 

The  highest  number  of  class  lead¬ 
ers  made  during  the  3'ear  rests  with 
Babcock  &  Millard,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  who  made  this  honor  on  three 
different  cows.  Jay  B.  Deutch,  Big 
Bayq  Michigan,  and  B.  A.  Jacklin  & 
Sons,  Waupca,  Wisconsin,  each 
tested  two  cows  that  came  among  the 
ten  highest  in  their  classes.  Thirty- 
four  other  breeders  each  tested  one 
,  class  leader  ccw. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  points  in 
the  whole  year’s  work  is  found  in  the 
comp.arativcly  large  number  of  class 
leader  records  that  w'ere  made  by 
men  w'ho  were  having  their  first  ex¬ 
perience  w’ith  Advanced  Register 
testing.  Babcock  &  Millard,  for  in¬ 
stance,  made  their  three  records  on 
the  first  group  of  cows  they  tested. 
Others  were  Matt  Domaszek.  B.  A. 
Jacklin  &  Sons,  C.  S.  &  H.  F.  Ris- 
tow,  all  of  Wisconsin;  H.  A.  Baxter, 
and  Spillers  &  Worch  of  Ohio,  and 
F.  R.  Hartzell  of’  Pennsydvania. 
There  may  be  others  but  these  hap¬ 
pen  to  come  to  mind  just  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  writing.  What  better  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  adaptability  of  the 
Guernsey  to  farm  conditions  could 
be  desired? 


Balancing  A  Ration 

Please  tell  me  wliat  to  mix  with  oats,  barley 
and  peas  to  make  a  good  milk  ration.  It  runs 
about  1  busbel  oats,  1  bushel  barley,  V2  bushel 
peas.  Also  tell  me  how  much  grain  to  feed. 
I  am  feeding  one  large  bushel  ensilage  morning 
and  night  and  timothy  and  alsike  at  noon.-" 
A.  J.  H. 

On  analy'sis  we  find  that  a  represen¬ 
tative  sample  of  barley,  oats  and  peas 
about  like  3'Our  own  probably  gives  us 
9.6%  digestible  protein  and  72%  total 
digestible  nutrients.  For  a  grain  mixture 
I  would  suggest  3'oii  use:  600  pounds, 
peas,  oats'  and  barley;  200  pounds  gluten 
feed;  200  pounds  linseed  oil  meal.  Feed 
about  one  pound  of  grain  to  three  01 
milk. 


/mcricaa  Agriculturist,  March  21,  1925 
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WE  bu3d  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Ross  Metal 
is  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-pagc  unbiased,  most  practical 
and  helpful  silo  booklet  ever  written. 
FREE  if  3rou  ask  for  “Users’  Own 
Words”— No.  41  ■ 


We  hare  a  wonderful  proposi¬ 
tion  for  dealers  and  agents. 


E.W.R0SS 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 
AND  SILO 


CO. 


Kstablished  1S50 


41  Warder  St,,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes 


A.  L  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams.  N.  Y.. 
di.scoTei'cd  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint 
without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named  it  Powdrpaint.  It 
comes  In  Uie  form  of  a  dry  powder  and  ail  that  is 
reciiiired  is  cold  water  to  make  a  pafnt  weather  proof,  6re 
proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for  outside  or  Inside  painting. 
It  is  the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint.  It  adheres 
to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brlek,  spreads  and  looks 
like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Mamifactarers,  134  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  package  will  be  mailed  to 
you,  also  color  card  and  full  information  sliowing  you  how 
you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today. 


Shall  We  quit  the  farm 
or  carry  on.  Read  the 
new  book  ' 

£xVe  Stock  in  theEast 
bif  Philip  RPark 

It  is  fl’ce  ulrrta 
far^vrceiy 

(i*i>Park.  (S>Roliard  G> 

a  5  .0  HERTEL  ave  bufealo  n  e 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 

Contains  Vitamin  A  and  Vit.uain  D,  whidi  prevent  and 
Rirc  rickets  in  young  animals  and  Leg  Weakness  In  Baby 
Chicks  tlirough  control  over  the  lime  secretory  functions 
if  the  blood  thus  making  strong  bone  on  which  to  build 
I  sturdy  frame.  1116  Cost  Per  Chick  or  Animal  is  so  low 
as  to  be  negligible. 

5  gal.  cans  $1.70  per  gal.  1  gal.  can  51.90 
F.  0.  B.  Shilling  Point. 

MILLER-LISZKA  CORPORATION 
2495  Atlantic  Ave.  Dept.  A,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

CATTLE  BREEDERS 

iOO-GradeHolsteins-lOO 

to  be  sold  at  private  sale 
before  April  1st 


Fall  cows,  Fresh  cows,  close  springrers. 
The  best  iarg’e  herd  in  Central  New  York. 
50  Head  Registered  Stock  from  T.  B.  clean 
herds.  Write  or  wire 


J.  A.  LEACH 

Cortland  :  :  N.  Y. 

FOB  SALE.  Villageside  Feailess  No.  103644,  eight 
months  old  Guernsey  Bull  sired  by  Langwater  Fearless  No. 
f'lll;  the  $7,500.00  Bull  who  is  the  only  son  of  Lang- 
ffater  Warrior  out  of  a  cow  having  held  a  World’s  Keeord; 
Blit  of  Villageside  Roxie  May  No.  110544  who  has  an 
A.  R.  Record  of  10,860.75  lbs.  fat  and  587.10  lbs.  fat. 
Pull  sister  to  Village  Eoxie  Patterson  A.  R.  No.  12090, 
*  former  class  laeder  in  DD  both  out  of  Roxie  Patterson 
of  Villageside  No.  70S66  who  has  A.  R.  record  15,726.8 
lbs  milk.  804.68  lbs.  fat. 

VILLAGESIDE  FARM,  Catawissa,  Pa. 

Wre-bred  guernseys 

farmers— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 
We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
Dulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
ii-ose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
U'pe.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  Write 
for  list. 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


are  others  who  hatch  their  own  eggs  by 
natural  or  artificial  means.  When  this 
is  the  case,  some  sort  of  culling  is  iiec- 
essarjr.  Not  all  birds  are  desirable 

breeders;  not  all  eggs  are  hatchable.  To 

cull  breeders  and  to  select  hatching  eggs 
is,  therefore  a  profitable  business,  for, 
if  yoiT  can  weed  out  this  egg  or  the  hen 

that  lays  that  egg, 

you  increase  your 

incubator  capacity 


Cull  Your  Eggs— 

When  You  Set  Yhem  For  Hatching 

WHILE  there  t->  t  tlj  have  rough  shells 

are  many  %  L.  H.  HISCOCK 

persons  who  prefer  to  buy  their  new  tfons  on  them  are  poor  in  hatching  qual- 
poultry  stock  as  young  chicks,  there  ity.  A  rough  shell  either  ,  d,enotes 

■porous  egg,  that  fs,  one  that  has  a  weak 
covering,  or  else  an  unusually  tough 
shell.  In  either  case  there  is  little 
chance  of  hatching  a  chick.  In  like 
manner,  an  egg  shell  that  has  nodules 
or  humps  on  it  prevents  an  even  distri¬ 
bution  of  air.  Aside  from  these  par¬ 
ticular  classes  of  eggs  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  examine  eggs  carefully  for  checks  or 
small  cracks.  A  liberal  supply  of  straw 
and  have  eggs  to  irt  tbe  nests  during  the  hatching  sea- 

sell  that  would  'son  tends  to  eliminate  this  last  difficulty, 

otherwise  have 

been  wasted.  Avoid  Dirty  Eggs 

As  far  as  culling  t>  i  r 
your  hens  is  con-  me  if  it  is  all  right 

cerned,  observation  eggs  that  are  dirty  or  soiled.  It  is 

is  the  quickest  unquestionably  true  that  a  very  dirty 
method  of  improv-  egg  sometimes  hatches,  but  it  is  also 
ing  your  flock.  (I  true  that  the  dirtier  the  egg,  the  poorer 
am  assuming  that  is  its  chance  of  turning  into  a  chick, 
the  birds  have  been  picked  for  their  The  shell  of  an  egg  is  porous  and  the 

laying  ability  already,  this  should  have  more  dirt  there  is  on  it  the  less  chance 

been  done  during  the  late  summer  or  there  is  of  air  seeping  through  the  shell 
fall.)  Perhaps  some  of  these  birds  were  A  muddy  streak  here  and  there  may  not 

kept  over  because  they  were  good  lay-  if 

^  .  A  ,  clo  any  harm,  but,  it  the  egg  comes  from 

does  not  make  them  good  i  . 

a  nest  where  an  egg  has  been  broken 

and  is  covered  over  with  egg  j'olk  and 

other  filth,  there  is  no  chance  of  its 

hatching;  no  air  can  go  through  it  to 

keep  a  chick  alive.  To  wash  any  eggs 


L.  IT.  IIiscocK 


ers,  but  this 
breeders. 


Some  Things  for  Observation-  ’ 

A  small  bird  makes  a  poor  breeder ; 
her  egg  will  be  small;  her  chick  will  he  , 
small.  Perhaps  some  of  your  breeding  ^  even  wdpe  them 

birds  are  in  poor  physical  condition.  a  damp  cloth  is  a  fatal  mistake,  for, 

The  hen  with  good  strength  and  vigor  destroying  the  blunt  of  the  outside 
means  a  strong,  healthy  chick;  a  sick  surface,  air  penetrates  too  rapidly,  raak- 
bird  is  a  poor  start  for  a  successful  end-  u^g  very  rapid  evaporation  possible, 
ing  in  any  breeding  pen.  Perhaps  some 


How  Long  to  Hold  Eggs 

Another  question  comes  to  my  mind: 
how'  long  can  I  keep  my  eggs  and  still 
expect  good  hatching  results?  It  goes 
obviously,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  use  without  saying  that  the  fresher  eggs  are 


of  the  birds  have  poor  breeding  behind 
them  or  are  the  freaks  of  some  rever¬ 
sion.  For  instance  a  White  Leghorn, 
every  once  in  a  while,  has  a  red  or 
brownish  breast;  it  is  a  pure  freak,  but 


this  bird  as  a  mother.  Likewise,  is  this 
true  of  any  bird  wdth  poor  coloring  or 
feathering.  To  breed  such  a  bird  spoils 
the  quality  of  the  flock.  After  all  the 
perfectly  normal,  healthy,  well  colored 
bird  is  the  best  mother;  she  represents 
the  pride  of  the  flock  and  has  good 
characteristics  to  pass  on  to  her  chicks. 

Next  to  the  hen  comes  the  egg  in  im¬ 
portance.  To  take  any  old  egg  and  put 
it  under  a  hen  or  in  an  incubator  repre¬ 
sents  a  terific  w-astc.  It  would  be  a 
great  discovery  for  ixiultrymen  the 
world  over  if  they  could  eliminate  uu- 
hatchable  and  infertile  eggs,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  there  seems  little  chance  of 
such  a  happy  discovery.  There  are, 
how-ever,  a  few  simple  principles  that 
can  do  much  to  help  any  hatch. 


Select  Eggs  Carefully 
In  selecting  eggs  the  typical 


best 


grade  for  setting  is  not  the  small  egg, 
not  the  large  one,  but  rather  the  medium 
sized  one  of  good  shape.  Extra  large 
eggs  do  not  hatch  well  and  often  times 
are  infertile.  Small  eggs  may  be  fertile 
and  may  hatch,  but  their  very  smallness 
makes  them  the  forerunner  of  small 
chicks,  or  else  precludes  their  hatching, 
because  the  chick  is  so  large  that  it  be¬ 
comes  cramped  and  dies  in  the  shell. 
This  same  principle  is  true  of  the  odd 
shaped  egg.  Take  a  long  egg  by  way  of 
illustration.  If  this  egg  is  fertile,  when 
it  comes  time  for  a  chick  to  pick  its  way 
out,  it  will  have  little  leaway  to  move 
its  head  or  cramped  body.  Failure  to 
break  out  of  the  shell  ends  a  life,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  small  or  extra 
large  egg,  there  has  simply  been  a 
waste  that  might  easily  have  been 
avoided.  The  medium,  w’ell  shaped, 
oval  egg  is  the  best  bet  as  a  hatching 
proposition. 

But  there  are  still  other  things  that 

can  aid  In  the  selection.  Eggs  which 


set  the  better  the  hatch,  but,  where  the 
breeding  pen  is  small,  this  cannot  always 
be  possible.  Ten  days  is  a  long  time 
to  keep  eggs;  tw-o  weeks  is  an  outside 
limit  bo^nd  wffiich  a  rea.sonable  hatch 
is  unlikely.  The  main  thing  with  eggs 
that  are  to  be  carried  a  long  time  is  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition.  They 
should  be  rolled  twice  a  day  as  if  they 
w-ere  in  an  incubator;  this  prevents  the 
yolk  from  becoming  displaced  or  touch¬ 
ing  the  shell  of  th$  egg.  To  keep  eggs 
in  good  condition,  aside  from  rolling 
and  tirrning  them,  one  other  thing  is 
necessary ;  they  should  be  kept  where 
the  temperature  is  around  50° F.  If 
the  temperature  is  much  lower  tlian  that 
they  are  very  apt  to  spoil  because  of 
chill;  if  the  temperature  goes  much 
above  this  point,  evaporation  is  likely 
to  be  more  rapid,  and,  if  the  temper¬ 
ature  gets  as  high  as  70°,  germin.ation 
may  take  place. 


Selection  Avoids  Waste 

Perhaps  some  waste  in  incubation  is 
a  necessity,  or,  at  least  until  there  is 
some  way  of  determining  fertility  in 
eggs,  there  is  no  chance  of  setting  one 

{Continued  on  page  318) 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and  ham- 
nrer.  It  will  do  the  vnork  of  4  old  hens  and  do  it 
better.  The  materials,  including  beater,  cost$4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it,  togetherwithaPutnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater,  for  $4.75;  all  postpaid.  Try  the  Brooder 
out  and  if  you  donT  say  it's  the  best  Brooder  you 
ever  used,  return  theHeater  inSOdaysandgetyouri 
money  back.  Your  dealer  will  malce  you  the  same 
offer  and  guarantee.  Ask  him,  but  if  he  does  not 
.  carry  the  Brooder  Heater,  send  me  $4.75  and  I  will 
mail  you  a  Brooder  Heater  and  plans  promptly. 

Illustrated  circular  sent  free  on  request 

1.  PUTNAM 

Route  327-B 
ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


ROYSTER’S 


FISH  MEAL 

FOR 

Hogs,  Poultry,  Cattle 

PROTEIN  . .  58% 

FAT .  4% 

FIBER  (MAX.)  .  2% 

BONE  PHOS.  LIME  15% 

For  Booklet  and  Prices  Write 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


13 


95 

Egg 


^  Gliaiiaptosi 
Belle  City 
140  Egg  IncttbatOiT  a 

SO  Eyg  Incubator  $t  t.9S;  Hot  W«ter»CoD« 

I  per  Tank.  Self-Reflrulated,  $5.95  bays  SO- 
Cliick;S>.95  140*Chicit;$9.95  230>Chiek 
Hot- water  Brooder.Save  51.95;Or€l«r  botfi 

140  Siulneabatar  and  Broodw,  $19.35 
230  Size  Incubator  and  Brooder,  $29..9S 
60  Size  incubator  ami  Broodor,  $15.96 

Express  Prepaid 

B.  of  Rockies  and  allowed  West. 
Low  Prices,  on  Coal  wd  Oil  Can* 
0|»y  Brooders.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Now.  Share  in  my  Special 
Offers,  or  writ©  for  Free  book 
'HatebinsJPar''  •  Jim  Bofaac,  Prea. 

Belle  City  IncubatorCo.  Box  147  Racin^Wis. 


Write 


rices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  ProJada  Corp.  of  Americo,  Newton,  N.  J. 


FROeHT  PRCPAIO 

Good  News!  Peerless  Brices  still 
lower.  Peerless  quality  higher  than 
ever  —  and  we  nay  freigiit  any¬ 
where  on  Fence,  Steel  Posts,  Gates, 
Roofing  and  PaintsI  Write  now  for 
ne\y  FR]^,  104-paflre  CATALOG  to 
PEERL^S  WIRE  a  FENCE  CO. 
Dept.  B003  Cleveiaml,  03tio 


RAISE  MORE  CHICKS 


Price 

500  chick  size 
$21.50 

1 000  chick  size. 
$26.50 


WITH 


Jllpyal 
•ooDet* 


Agents  wanted 
'fl  open  territory 


Write  today 


Your  money  back  in  30 
days  it  not  satisfied 

The  Royal,  with  the  largest  fire  pot  of  any  broodfr  on  the 
market  at  our  price,  holds  more  fuel  and  burns  either  hard 
or  soft  coal  successfully.  The  chicks  are  cozy,  happy  and 
growing  under  a  Royal,  when  the  fire  would  be  out  in  a 
small  stove  brooder.  Tlie  hover  is  extra  heavy,  wirebonnd 
and  one  piece.  Five  inch  flue  pipe,  and  combustion  cham¬ 
ber  four  times  as  large  as  other  standard  stoves;  Both 
check  and  direct  draft  are  automatically  controlled.  The 
grate  is  large  and  extra  heavy.  Fire-pof  hae  straight  sides; 
soft  coal  will  not  clog. 

Your  dealer  should  have  a  full  Une  of  Royal  Poultry 
supplies.  We  make  brooders,  leg  bands,  chick  feeders  and 
waterers,  non-freeze  fountains  and  the  other  supplies 
needed  on  the  poultry  farm.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  send  your  order  direct. 

ROYAL  MFG.  COMPANY,  Dept.  34.  Toledo.  Ohio 


^14  (14)  ^  American  Agriculturist,  March  21,  I92S 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


MILK  PRICES 

HE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  •  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League 
during  the  month  of  March  for  milk 
testing  3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  201  to 
210  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is 
to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  prices 
tnntioned  belozv  are  not  received  by  the 
farmer,  but  go  into  the  pool.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  prices  dealers  pay  to  the  League. 


Class  1  Fluid  milk  . $3.07 

Class  2a  Fluid  Cream  .  2.20 

Class  2B  Ice  cream  . 2.25 

Class  2C  Soft  cheese  .  2.15 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk  .  1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  -  1.85 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  . 1.65 


Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 


reduced  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  With¬ 
drawals  have  been  almost  unbelievably 
heavy.  Demand  is  proving  excellent.  In 
fact  all  those  things  that  go  to  make  up 
an  active  market  have  been  in  operation 

and  as  a  result  prices  have  advanced  so 

that  now  creameries  scoring  higher  than 
extra,  93  Score  are  selling  for  493^2  to  50c. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  8  cents  since 
the  first  of  March.  92  score  butter  is 
bringing  49c  and  other  grades  vary  down¬ 
ward  to  3Zylc  for  poorest  qualities. 

Whether  or  not  the  market  will  go 
higher  is  rather  risky  to  predict.  The 

sudden  rise  has  brought  in  butter  from 
distant  cities  as  well  as  some  foreign 

butter.  Many  receivers  feel  that  a  con¬ 
servative  policy  would  be  a  lot  better  to 
follow  at  the  present  time  and  rather 
talk  against  any  additional  price  advances. 
Higher  prices  will  undoubtedly  curtail  con¬ 
sumption  with  a  consequent  break  in  the 
market,  which  is  always  a  disastrous  af¬ 
fair.  Since  butter  has  reached  its  high 
point  of  50c  less  speculative  buying  has 
been  in  evidence. 


The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  .  $3.07 

Class  2 .  2.20 

Class  3  .  1.75 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
maiket. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

The  Non- Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . . $2.80 

Class  2  . . . .  •  2.20 

Class  3A  .  1.60 

Class  3B  . . 1.75 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  CONTINUES  HIGHER 

The  steady  climb  upward  continues  in 
the  butter  market.  The  spirit  of  pessi¬ 
mism  that  was  so  evident  in  the  trade  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  has  all  disappeared,  which 
is  quite  natural  when  we  consider  that 
fresh  arrivals  have  not  been  any  heavier 
than  what  the  trade  could  clean  up  nicely. 
On  top  of  that  storage  stocks  have  been 


Color  Your  Butter 

Dandelion  Butter  Color’*  Gives  That 


CHEESE  PRICES  ADVANCE 

As  we  intimated  in  last  week’s  report 
cheese  prices  have  advanced  so  that  now 
fancy  to  special  held  whole  milk  State 
flats  are  bringing  from  26  to  26F2C.  Aver¬ 
age  run  cured  goods  a,re  worth  from  25  to 
25F2C.  The  advance  was  not  alone  con¬ 
fined  to  cured  goods  but  was  also  reflected 
on  fresh  marks  which  are  bringing  as  high 
as  2434  c  for  fancy  make.  Trading  con¬ 
tinues  active  and  there  is  a  fine  tone  on 
cheese  of  all  descriptions. 

EGG  PRICES  HOLDING 

Fancy  eggs  have  suffered  no  material 
change  since  last  week  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  very  few  choice  eggs 
arriving  in  New  York  City  from  nearly 
points.  Undoubtedly  hatching  operations 
are  responsible  for  lighter  receipts  of  these 
choice  marks.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is 
a  shortage  of  fancy  eggs  and  such  have 
been  bringing  as  much  as  40c,  the  same 
quotation  as  last  week.  There  arc  more  in¬ 
termediate  and  undergrades  than  the  trade 
can  readily  absorb  and  prices  on  these 
marks  have  weakened.  In  fact,  the  accum¬ 
ulations  are  reaching  such  proportions 
that  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  fur¬ 
ther  price  reductions  during  the  coming 
week  on  these  lines. 

Choice  closely  selected  nearby  whites 
are  bringing  from  39  to  40c,  while  other 
grades  downward  are  bringing  varying 
prices  to  the  point  where  31c  Represents 
the  prices  of  mediums.  Nearb^gathered 
whites  are  w'orth  anywhere  from  30  to 
36c.  Pullet  eggs  are  bringing  from  29 
to  30c.  .Fanciest  marks  of  nearby  hennery 
browns  are  worth  36c,  while  lower  grades 
cover  a  wide  range. 

POULTRY  MARKET  ACTIVE 


Golden  June  Shade  which 

Brini?s  Too  Prices 

Before  churning 
add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each 
gallon  of  cream 
and  out  of  your 
churn  comes  but¬ 
ter  of  Golden 
June  shade.  “Dan¬ 
delion  Butter  Col¬ 
or”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless, 
and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food  laws.  Used  for 
£0  years  by  all  large  creameries.  Does¬ 
n’t  color  buttermilk.  Tasteless.  Large 
bottles  cost  only  35  cents  at  drug  or 
grocery  stores.  Write  for  free  sample 
bottle. 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  CO., 
Burlington,  Vt. 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &.  CO. 

321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  C 

Write  for  Shipping  Tags  Jt-J  V3 


100  Acres  N.  Y.  State  $1650 
Horses,  3  Cows,  Poultry 

Machinery,  vehicles,  barnessc.s,  furniture,  hay,  straw,  etc., 
tncludcd,  convenient  busy  town,  good  markets;  85  acres 
tultivation,  spring  water,  wire  fences,  woodlot,  orchard; 
pleasant  S-room  house,  big  basement  barn.  Widow’s  low 
price  $1G50,  only  $600  needed.  Details  pg.  50  big  new 
•pring  Catalog.  Free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  255-R 
4th  Ave.  at  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Although  the  Jewish  holiday,  Purim, 
is  over,  nevertheless  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  continues  quite  active.  Receipts  of 
late  have  been  light  with  the  result  that 
the  market  has  gradually  turned  to  the 
seller's  favor.  Fowls  are  not  as  high  as 
they  were.  Although  the  market  was 
strong  during  the  week  ending  March  7, 
nevertheless  considerable  stock  was  car¬ 
ried  over  Sunday  with  the  result  that  just 
previous  to  the  holiday  there  was  some 
lowering  in  price.  Advices  report  rather 
heavy  supplies  rolling  from  the  south  and 
southwest.  These  undoubtedly  will  have 
a  weakening  tendency  especially  if  they  all 
land  at  the  same  time.  It  is  too  far  at 
this  writing  to  make-  any  predictions.  Ex¬ 
press  fowls  are  working  out  freely  at  32c, 
which  is  the  freight  market,  although  fancy 
lots  are  reported  at  33c.  Express  chickens 
that  are  fancy  and  smooth  legged  have 
been  bringing  as  much  as  38c,  although  the 
average  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  30c. 
Fancy  broilers  are  weaker.  A  few  sales 
are  still  reported  at  6oc  but  the  majority 
of  the  business  is  being  done  at  5c  below 
this  figure.  Capons  are  meeting  an  espec¬ 
ially  heavy  market  and  are  generally 
wanted.  Ducks  and  geese  have  also  been 
rather  light  in  the  arrivals  and  are  work¬ 
ing  out*  fairly  well. 

POTATOES  STILL'  WEAK 

In  spite  of  all  that  we  can  do  to  try  to 
find  some  encouraging  outlook  for  potato 
growers  who  are  still  holding  stock,  never¬ 
theless  the  fact  remains  that  the  market  is 
a  dull,  weak  affair.  Just  what  is  in  the 
future  no  ®nc  knows.  It  may  be  that  there 


suddenly  will  come  a  buying  spurt  such  as 
occured  in  the  butter  market  during  the 
past  week,  that  will  send  prices  higher. 
I"ew  expected  such  an  extensive  and  long 
sustained  rise  in  the  butter  market  in  the 
face  of  storage  stocks  that  are  all  out 
of  proportion  to  our  present  needs.  A 
boom  such  as  this  may  come  to  tiie  potato 
market.  No  one  knows.  But  we  have  our 
doubts.  There  are  too  many  potatoes  in 
the  country,  not  only  in  York  state,  but 
up  in  Maine,  that  there  is  Jittle  likelihood 
of  us  facing  much  of  a  shortage.  It  is 
really  hard  to  get  any  definite  quotations 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  buyer’s  market 
and  btiyers  arc  offering  a  whole  lot  less 
than  shippers  arc  willing  to  accept. 

We  have  been  rather  pessimistic  about 
the  potato  outlook.  For  this  we  have  been 
criticized  quite  severely.  It  is  said  we  have 
been  taking  too  much  of  the  city  view¬ 
point.  Nothing  has  been  farther  from  our 
minds.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  so  coin¬ 
cide  market  facts  and  country  facts  as  to 
draw  some  interpretation  of  what  may 
happen.  We  have  known  all  along  that 
the  potato  crop  was  a  big  one  and  in  view 
of  that  we  did  not  encourage  holding 
the  entire  crop  of  potatoes  to  the  end  of 
the  year  for  higher  prices.  There  were, 
too  many  potatoes  to  play  the  market  that 
way.  We  urged  a  policy  of  steady,  well- 
regulated  shipments  to  market  to  meet  the 
demand  and  trade  needs.  Had  the  crop 
been  held  until  now  and  then  dumped,  no 
one  knows  where  the  prices  would  have 
gone  to. 

CABBAGE  CLOSING  OUT  WEAK 

The  old  cabbage  market  is  closing  out 
weak.  On  March  12  it  was  impossible  to 
get  $13  a  ton  in  New  Y’ork  City.  Even  at 
this  price  a  man  will  be  out  money  if  he 
shipped.  The  freight  from  most  up-state 
points  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  per 
ton.  This  would  allow  him  $7  a  ton  at 
the  farm  to  which  he  would  have  to  add 
the  cost  of  hauling  and  loading.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  State  cabbage  is  still  of 
very  high  quality,  nevertheless  the  trade 
is  turning  to  the  new  crop  from  the  South, 

BEAN  MARKET  EASIER 

Trading  is  quite  slow  and  dull  in  the 
bean  market  and  as  a  whole  the  situation 
is  becoming  considerably  easier.  Some 
price  weakening  is  indicated  on  most  all 
varieties,  especially  pea  beans.  Even  red 
kidneys  are  having  a  hard  job  to  sustain 
their  former  values  and  have  had  to  re¬ 
cede  to  a  lower  point.  Very  few  pea  beans 
are  being  sold  above  $6.50.  Red  kidwcnys 
have  receded  25  cents  so  that  now  they  are 
worth  anywhere  from  $10  to  $10.50  per 
hundred  for  common  to  choice  stuff. 
White  kidneys  range  from  $8.50  to  $9. 
Marrows  arc  bringing  an3'where  from  $9 
to  $10.25. 

HAY  WEAK;  OUTLOOK  POOR 

Excessive  supplies  of  poor  hay  plus 
light  demand  have  been  responsible  for  a 
decided  weakening  in  the  market.  On 
March  8  there  were  49  cars  of  hay  in 
the  Melrose  Y'ards  and  according  to  one 
of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  trade  the 
demand  was  for  not  more  than  10. 

If  we  quote  400  many  market  men  we  are 
apt  to  be  criticized  for  taking  their  view¬ 
point  of  the  situation.  But  here  is  some¬ 
thing  which  the  writer  noted  particularly 
the  morning  this  report  was  written.  We 
live  out  on  Long  Island  and  our  train  takes 
us  to  Pennsylvania  Station.  Walking  from 
the  Seventh  Avenue  entrance  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station,  crosstown  to  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  we  made  a  particular  note  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  along  31st  Street.  There 
were  six.  This  was  at  8:15  in  the  morning 
and  possibly  a  little  earlier  than  j-egular 
trucking  gets  going.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  horses  are  becoming  scarcer 
on  the  streets  of  New  Y'ork  every  year. 
There  is  still  a  big  place  to  be  filled  by  the 
faithful  old  horse  in  the  downtown  truck¬ 
ing  district  and  along  the  river  fronts,  but 
those  districts  constitute  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  greater  city.  With  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  horses  the  hay  market  is 
bound  to  become  more  limited  which  natur¬ 
ally  affects  the  outlet  for  hay.  Naturally 
the  result  is  that  only  the  best  hay  will 
find  a  ready  market  and  a  lot  of  low  grade, 
discolored,  coarse  stuff  is  going  to  go 
begging. 

We  were  talking  to  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  informed  men  in  the  hay  trade 
the  other  day.  He  Is  Mr.  Fred  Williams. 
He  gave  us  a  letter  to  quote  in  part  or 


whole,  setting  forth  nis  opinions  of 
future  market.  He  writes  as  follows ; 

“We  have  received  over  100  letters 
from  farmers  who  have  hay  to  dis- 
pose  of  which  confirm  our  views  as 
to  the  quantity  of  this  product  held 
by  producers  which  they  are  anxious 
to  dispose  of.  The  1924  crops  was  one 
of  the  largest  ever  produced.  The 
fact  that  production  was  largely  in 
excess  of  farm  and  market  needs, 
prices  will  continue  to  rule  low  until 
another  crop.  We  are  unable  to  see 
any  reason  for  farmers  to  realize 
higher  values  for  these  products  by 
holding  them.  If  you  have  hay  of 
good  to  fair  quality,  have  it  baled  and 
forward  it  to  market  gradually  be¬ 
tween  now  and  the  end  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  season.  If  your  hay  is  of  poor 
quality,  unsound,  stained  or  damaged, 
taldng  into  consideration  the  time 
cost  of  transportation  and  handling 
charges,  we  advise  against  forward¬ 
ing  to  market,  as  it  is  of  far  more 
value  for  farm  feeding.  There  is 
very  little  demand  for  other  than 
good  sound  merchantable  hay. 

That  tells  about  the  whole  story.  There 
is  no  use  spending  good  money  for  trans¬ 
porting  a  lot  of  poorly  colored  low  grade 
hay  to  New  Y’ork  to  Irave  it  lie  around  the 
sheds. 

On  March  ii,  fanciest  No.  i  timothy 
was  worth  no  more  than  $23  a  ton  in  large 
laics;  No.  2,  $22  to  $23;  No.  3.  $i9  to  $20; 
sample,  $13  to  $18.  Light  clover  mixed, 
No.  I,  $22  to  $25;  No.  2,  $19  to  $21;  No. 
3,  $17  to  $18.  Medium  clover  mbeed  No, 
I,  $19  to  $21 ;  No.  2,  $17  to  $18.  Alfalfa 
second  cutting,  No.  t,  $29  to  $30;  Flo.  2, 
$25  to  $26;  No,  3,  $23  to  $24.  The  mar¬ 
ket  was  weak,  demand  slow  except  on  top 
grades  of  all  kinds. 

Local  Buffalo  Feed  Market 

No.  2  white  oats,  5934c;  No.  3  yellow 
corn  $1.31;  ground  oats  $40  a  ton;  spring 
wheat  bran  $28;  hard  wheat  bran  $29; 
standard  middlings  $3S-Sp ;  soft  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  $36;  flour  middlings  $43;  red  dog 
flour  $44;  white  hominy  $43-50 :  yellow 
hominy  $49 ;  corn  meal  $37-75  i  gluten  feed 
$47-75;  36%  cotton  seed  meal  $40;  4i9o 
cotton  seed  meal  $42 ;  43%  cotton  seed 
meal  $44;  34%  old  process  oil  meal  $40. 5a 


Cash  Grain  Quotations 


Following  arc  cash  grain  prices  F.O.B. 
New  Y’ork ; 

WHEAT,  No.  2  hard  winter  $2.01 34; 
No.  2  red,  $2.05)4;  No.  2  mixed  durum 
$2.0234.  CORN,  yellow,  $1.42;  No.  2 
mixed  $1.41.  OATS,  fancy  white  clipped 
64  to  66c;  ordinary  white  clipped  60  to 
6234c;  No.  2,  6ic;  No.  3,  5934c;  No.  4, 
5834c.  RYE.  $1.56. 


■W/rr  D /’AW/ Trees,  Fruit,  Shade  Oriwmen- 

W  III  VjtvU/  W  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Viiits, 
Roses,  Shrubbery,  Strawberry,  Raspberry  Black¬ 
berry,  Gooseberry.  Currant,  Grapes,  Asparagus, 
etc.  Honest  gonds.  Catalogue  free. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT, 

Hastings,  N,  Y.,  Dept.  £■ 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25:  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay 
when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION, 

Dl,  Paducah,  Ky. 


Keal  good  Uabbit  Dog,  trained  $20.  Beagle,  $10.  Fuie 
50ats,  bought  and  sold.  Angoras  wanted.  LLOYD  GOLDS- 
BOROUGH,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 

RHEUMATIC  SUFFERERS 

Try  our  solified  liniment.  Send  for  gren- 
erous  sample. 

EESEE  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


IIacv«*,  O«noll*i  Condition- 
er.  Worms.  Most  lor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fof 
Heaves  or  money  back,  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Th«  Hewton  Romody 
Toledo,  Obloa 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  20  le.ading  varieties.  Good 
ocky  plants.  Prices  very  moderate.  Catalog  free. 


XD17 17C  fborease  your  Income.  Ini- 

1  IvIlCiO  prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Fr®* 
—  catalogue.  Mitchell’s  Nursery,  Beverly,  v. 


We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  error  made  in  our  ad- 
fertlsement  on  page  248  (14)  in  the  March  7th 
The  fourth  line  should  read  “PROVED  BEST  BY  8 
YEARS’  USE.”  W’e  have  been  serving  readers  of  iM 
American  .Agriculturist  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  will 
pleased  to  serve  you.  Prices  and  paint  chart  will  he  sen 
free  upon  request. 


9.  W.  INGERSOLL, 

252  Plymouth  St., 


Brooklyn, 


American  Agriculturist,  March  21,  I92S 

New  York  Farm  News 

Demand  For  Farms  a  Dittle  Better 


'tlKRv,  is  a  little  improvemc’it  in  the 
(leinami  for  farms  although  it  may 
Ihardly  be  apparent  yet.  Occasionally  one 
jfhaiiscs  har,ds  without  Ix^ing  a  forced  sale, 
jprices  are  moderate  and  many  farms  are 
Ifor  sale  for  which  there  are  no  buyers, 
rt  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  a  call 
jcoincs  from  a  buyer.  More  frequently  the 
jseller  is  urgent.  The,  mere  fact  th.at  farms 
llave  been  sold  where  there  was  no  actual 
|nece.ssity  for  the  sale  indicates  that  farms 
fare  not  entirely  neglected. 

If  otre  wants  a  farm  it  is  perhaps  a  good 
Itijiic  to  buy  for  he  can  select  as  he  could 
jnot  for  years  before.  One  can  buy  at  very 
Ireasonable  figures  if  he  takes  time  to  look 
jaroimd.  It  is  true  that  taxes  are  high 
land  they  will  remain  so.  Just  this  year  we 
jare  looking  for  a  fairly  prosperous  year 
land  it  seems  likely  that  farm  produce  prices 
land  other  prices  are  coming  into  better 
ladjustment.  If  one  is  not  too  mucii  in  debt 
jfarming  may  not  be  so  bad  when  this  ad- 
Ijustment  has  been  brought  about.  With 
jgradually  lowering  prices  as  has  followed 
jothers  wars  any  debts  will  fail  to  come  into 
ladjustment  except  as  they  arc  paid  off. 
iThis  is  something  that  one  should  consider. 

In  many  cases  in  my  vicinity  farmers  are 
lattempting  to  earn  some  money  away  from 
jliome.  Wages  are  good  and  where  they 
jean  be  had  it  is  probable  tliat  they  may  be 
jiised  now  to  pay  up  debts  to  very  good  ad- 
jrantage.  A  good  many  are  doing  this. 

I  Possibly  some  are  getting  the  wages  and 
jliving  a  little  faster  neglecting  the  debts. 

I  That  is  bad  policy  for  the  chance  to  earn 
I  such  returns  is  not  likely  to  remain  always 
I and  then  with  the  w'age  gone  and  lower 
jprices  common  and  the  debts  remaining  one 
I  might  find  himself  high  and  dry. 

It  looks  as  though  the  city  man  wdio 
I  bought  a  farm  may  be  usually  getting  away 
I  from  it.  He  was  no  asset  to  farming.  He 
I  could  outbid  on  wages  for  farm  help  and 
be  produced  considerable  farm  products 
that  took  the  place  of  those  that  the  real 
farmer  wanted  to  sell.  He  had  his  other 
business  or  income  and  his  dcpiarturc  from 
tlic  farm  is  no  disadvantage. — H.  H.  Lyon. 


New  York  County  Notes 

I  Cortland  County — Farm  activities  are  at 
I  a  low  ebb  just  now.  Wood  cutting  is  about 
all  done.  The  roads  are  now  all  open  to 
auto  traffic  although  there  are  some  drifts 
I  in  shadcled  places.  Cabbage  prices  are  so 
bw  that  no  one  is  moving  the  crop. 
Dealers  are  buying  potatoes  for  shipment 
3SC  per  bushel.  The  rvcw  Sheffield  milk 
station  at  Homer  is  now  receiving  800  cans 
day  Grade  A  milk  will  be  shipped  on 
[April  I.— G.  A.  B. 

*  *  ♦ 

Delaware  County— On  the  last  day  of 
February  the  thermometer  .dropped  loelow 
I  zero.  March  came  in  like  a  lion  with  a 
strong  south  wind  and  snow  and  rain.  The 
earthquake  was  felt  in  this  section  but  no 
damage  was  done  as  far  as  we  know.  Dur- 
mg  the  bad  snow  we  had  in  January,  the 
I  conservation  commission  sent  out  requests 
for  farmers  to  feed  birds.  We  do  it  any- 
I  wp  and  find  it  a  source  of  much  pleasure. 

!  black  birds  were  seen  in  Februarj’’  and 


from  Lister  County  we  received  reports 
of  robins,  blue  birds  and  black  birds  being 
.seen.  Indications  point  to  an  early  spring. 
Many  farmers  have  tapped  their  sap 
bushes..  liggs  are  27c  at  the  stores  in 
town.  The  last  we  sliipped  to  New  York 
brought  48c.  Hides  are  loc;  calf  hides 
o-'  23. — M.  N. 

*  !»!  SS 

Essex  County— The  winter  as  a  whole 
has  been  quite  favorable  to  farmers. 
Some  have  been  troubled  with  water 
shortage.  The  cold  weather  came  6n 
without  much  previous  rain  a*^., 
folks  have  been  obliged  to  haul  water 
for  household  purposes.  There  has  not 
been  much  call  for  cattle.  Dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  are  much  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
Farmers  are  now  busy  cutting  up  wood 
and  drawing  up  hay.  Our  coldest 
•  weather  of  the  winter  came  fn  last  Jan¬ 
uary  when  -the  mercury  was  down  as 
low  as  50  belSw  zero  down  in  this  sec¬ 
tion. — AI.  E.  B. 

♦  +  * 

Ontario  County — About  the  last  week 
in  February  practically  all  the  snow  is 
gone  and  the  ground  is  bare  in  most 
cases.  We  had  zero  weather  following 
a  nice  warm  spell.  Some  farmers  have 
tapped  trees  for  S3Tup.  Some  farmers 
report  water  shortage. — H.  D.  S. 

*  *  if 

Tioga  County — Several  adventurous 
robins  have  been  seen  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

R.  M.  Haze  &  Son  held  their  Fifth  An¬ 
nual  Agricultural  Institute  in  Owego  the 
last  three  days  of  the  week  ending  March 
7th.  A  corps  of  20  demonstrators  were 
on  hand.  Daniel  Dean,  of  Tioga  County 
expert  i>otato  grower,  spoke  on  potato  cul¬ 
ture.  Professor  F.  P.  W'eaver  of  liie  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  spoke 
on  Buj'ing — the  Other  Half  of  Marketing. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Bates  of  the  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  spoke  on  America  and  the  Farm. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  meeting  was 
held  at  the  room  of  the-  Farm  Bureau 
of  N.  H.  Easton  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
was  well  attended.  On  Alarch  6  the  large 
barn  of  Frank  Perry  whose  farm  is  lo¬ 
cated  about'  midway  between  Catatonk  and 
Candor  was  found  to  be  on  fire  about  9 
o'clock  in  the  evenin.g — too  late  to  save 
anything.  The  heavy  loss  included  28  head 
of  stock  and  3  horses  as  well  as  a  large 
amount  of  hay,  feed,  ensilage,  machinery 
and  a  new  automobile.  Several  outbuild¬ 
ings  also  burned,  the  house  being  saved 
with  great  difficulty.  Tlic  cause  of  the  fire 
was  unknown. 

Large  quantities  of  potatoes  remain  in 
the  cellars  of  farmers.  The  price  has  gone 
down  again  to  35c.  Lfnless  an  advance 
comes,  small  potato  growers  will  be  in 
hard  luck  as  they  cannot  raise  their  crop  as 
cheaply  as  the  large  grower. 

Eggs  are  retailing  at  32  to  35c.  Beef 
remains  about  the  same  but  all  pork  pro¬ 
ducts  have  advanced.  Hogs  weighing 
from  120  to  150  pounds  have  been  sold  to 
the  markets  at  15c  per  pound. 

—Airs.  C.  A.  B. 

*  *  * 

Federal  officers  recently  raided  four 
places  with  search  and  seizure  warrants 
in  Owego,  two  in  Waver ly  and  found 
plenty  of  cause  and  they  made  arrests. 


Skater — My  gosh!  Harry,  just  stick  your  finger  in  this  water  and  see  hozv 
(^old  it  is! — Judge. 


(15)  SIS 


DR.  HUMPHREYS’ 
VETERIKARY  MANUAL 

This  wonderful  book  of  over  300  pages  tells 
3'ou  how  to  take  care  of  every  living  thing  on 
the  farm— It  gives  in  great  detail  the  symptoms 
by  which  you  can  properly  diagnose  each  and 
every  disorder  that  may  cause  the  loss  of  stock, 
and  tells  how  to  relieve  the  trouble. 

Sprains  —  wounds  —  lameness  —  spavin  — 
Splint,  and  hundreds  of  other  troubles  of  horses 
are  thoroughly  explained  wilh  the  proper  rem¬ 
edies  suggested  by  comprehensive  stable  chart. 

Specific  instructions  for  the  relief  of  colic  — 
cough  —  founder  —  heaves,  cover  a  big  part  of 
this  great  book. 

Over  300  pages  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  cat¬ 
tle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry’,  dogs,  etc. 

This,  the  most  complete  work  ever  prepared 
to  help  the  stockman  save  his  animals  from  loss 
by  disease  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Send  the 
coupon  today" — the  edition  is  limited — Act  at 
once  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  ymur  copy". 


A  FEW  OF  THE 
CHAPTERS 

Housing  and  Care  of 

Sick  Animals 

Diet  of  Sick  Animals 

JUow  to  Feel  the  Pulse 

Diseases  of  Horses 

Diseases  of  Cattle 

Diseases  of  Sheep  and 

Goats 

Diseases  of  Dogs 
Diseases  of  Swine  and 
Hogs 

Diseases  of  Poultry 


Fimiled  Edition 


HUMPHREYS’  LABORATORIES 
73  Ann  St.,  New  York 

Send  me  my  Free  Copy  Dr.  Humphreys’  Veterinary  Alanual  of  over  300 
pages. 

Name  . ' . 


Post  Office  . 

R-  F.  D. . State 


JTJUT  your  horses  in  shape 
JT  for  spring.  Don’t  let  them 
start  the  season  with  minor 
ailments  that  might  put  them' 
out  of  commission.  Get  them 

fit — and  keep  them  fit — with  Gom- 
bault’s  Caustic  Balsam.  Known 
everywhere  for  41  years  as  the 
reliable  remedy  for  Spavin,  Capped 
Hock,  Curb,  Splint,  Laryngitis, 
Thoroughpin,  Quittor,  Wind  Galls, 
Poll  Evil,  Sprains,  Fistula,  Barb 
Wire  Cuts,  Calk  Wounds. 

Won’t  scar  or  discolor  the  hair.  Far 
more  effective  than  firing.  Keep  it 
handy — always.  Get  your  bottle 
to-day — $1.50  at  all  druggists,  or 
direct  from  us  upon  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrence-Williams  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

.^GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 

■V 


^1 


$10  Down  Buys 

Holstein  Bull 

A  Grandson  of 

Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka 
and 

Jenny  Linn  Colantha 

(30.95  lbs.  Butter  in  7  days  at  4  years  of 
age) 

Ip's  sire  has  a  splendid  list  of  proven  pro¬ 
ducing  daughter.'  in  both  short  .and  lone 
time  work.  He  is  from  a  30 -lb.  four  year 
old,  and  by  a  real  good  son  of  a  31 -lb.  cow 
His  dam  IS  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  and  the  sire’s 

of  Dutchland 

Colantha  Sir  Inka,  who  is  one  of  the  very 
^_eatest  sj^res  of  the  breed,  and  the  best  son 
of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 

Dairymen  s  I^eague  certificates  ac~ 
cepted  in  partial  payment  at  full  face 
value.” 

Write  lot  Particulars 

^^fJSHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  JR.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


FENCING 


We  maniifaeture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal- 
ranized  Wire  Fence  —  inter¬ 
woven  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  —  or  Plain  —  made  la 
3  or  4  ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Ilighwayfc 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  i. 
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PSan. 

39  DAYS  TniAL 

Try  any  American  Separator, 
inyovLTownv/ay,  at  OUT  risk,  Ifit 
is  not  the  closest  skimmer,  easiest 
to  turn  and  clean,  and  best  Separ¬ 
ator  for  the  least  money,  return 
at  our  expense  and  every  cent 
received  promptly  refunded. 

Write  MOW  S©r  2ree  catalog 

Low  prices  and  Liberal  Easy-pay-plan 
We  ship  from  stock  nearest  you 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Boat  ?0-O  Bainitritise,  N.  T. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 
USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years'  use.  Ii 
■will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT 
endorsed  by  the  “GRANGb^'  for  SO 


years. 

JIadc  ill  .ill  f.olors — for  .ill  purposes. 

Get  m-y  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Diievt  to  You  at  Wholesale  I’liccs. 

INGEB30LL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  shout  Paiut  and  I’aiiitlrj;  for  Durahility.  Valu¬ 
able  Ij'.form.ition  FREE  T(l  YOU  with  Sample  Cards.  Write 
Jiifl.  DO  IT  NOW.  t  WILL  S.tVE  YOU  MO.N'EY.  Oldest 
iieady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estah.  1S42. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


By  all  means  send 

- -^^ormyNewCut  Price 

Catalog  and  see  the  money  I  save 
you  on  Fence,  Gates,Steel  Posts, 

Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paints, 
Remember—  _ 

B  PAYTHE  FREIGHT^^ 

and  guarantee  the  quality.  Don’t  ^ 
buy  until  you  get  this  money  sav- 

ing  catalog-see  my  ioiccr- prices 

and  my  money-back  guaraiitce,  .  i 
It’s  free  postpaid. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO, 

Dept.  3005  Clevelanil,  Ohio 


‘‘Sere  Poiaisss” 

KJS“'?ae'’KEYSTONi 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Writ© 
for  CATALOG, price,  eto* 
A,  tit  FLATT,  MFK. 
DOX  STERLIKa.XIia 


KILL  RATS  PICK 

THIS  NEW  SURE  WAV 


^  NOT  A  POISON 


Why  suffer  hundreds  of  dollars'  loss  every  year 
from  the  ravages  of  rats  and  mice  when  you  can 
now  so  easily  get  rid  of  every  one  of  these  liests 
in  less  than  a  week? 

Rat-Flu,  the  wonderful  French  discovery,  re¬ 
cently  increased  to  triple  strength  by  our  expert 
bacteriologist,  is  sure,  quick  death  to  rats,  mice 
and  all  rodents,  but  absolutely  harmless  to  pets, 
animals  and  human  beings.  It  is  not  a  poison. 
Charles  Griffin  writes:  “Your  Rat-Flu  Is  mar¬ 
velous.  I  used  a  bottle  and  after  three  daiys  I 
found  19  rats  outside,  dead  and  dying.’’  The 
Underwood  Poultry  Farm  writes:  "Recently  we 


have  seen  many 
sick  rats 

away 

many dead 
in  the  weeds. 

Your  Rat- 
is  working 
good  shape." 

Rats  Die 
Outside 

When  just  one  rat 
eats  this  deadly  Rat- 
Flu  it  becomes  infected  with  a  fatal,  TOntagious 
Flu,  Others  become  infected.  They  can’t  get  well, 
but  rush  outside  and  die  while  seeking  air  and 
water*  No  odor*  no  deaci  rats  to  tiandlet  no  live 
rats  to  kill. 


Special  Introductory  Offer 

To  tiirther  introduce  our  wonderful  rat  killer,  we  will 
0end  you  our  regular  6-ounce  $1.50  bottle  of  Rat-f'lu  for 
only  $1.00  prepaid,  enough  to  clear  your  liome,  barn  or 
poultry  hous  f  all  rata  and  mice.  Should  you  have 
several  buddings  infested  with  rats,  it  will  pay  you  to 
send  $3.  0  for  our  18-oz,  bottle.  Use  as  directed  for  30 
days,  "^hen  if  you  are  r.ot  satisfied,  %>*€  will  return  your 
mon  y.  Our  Guarantee  backed  by  the  West  Central 
State  Bank  of  Chicago. 

If  not  convenient  to  send  money  today,  just  send 
your  name  and  address  and  pay  $1.00  plus  C.  O.  D.  fee 
when  delivered.  You  run  no  risk.  Send  today. 


Agents  Wanted  In  Every  Community, 
AVALON  FARMS  MFC.  CO. 

1325  South  OaKley  Avenue^  Dept.  2201.  CHICACC 


Amencan  Agriculturist,  March  21,  l^2S 

New  Jersey  Farm  News 


Legislation  Notes-  Pennsylvania  News 


The  New  Jersey  legislature  which  is 
considering  a  number  of  agricultural 
measures  this  year,  promises  to  adjourn 
in  late  March,  according  to  the  schedule 
for  adjournment  recently  announced.  The 
organized  farm  interests  in  the  state,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  and  the  State 
Grange  have  secured  favorable  action  upon 
a  number  of  farm  measures,  which  promise 
shortly  to  be  reported  out  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  up  for  the  Governor's  action. 
Prominent  among  these  bills  is  a  measure 
which  would  allow  farmers  to  organize 
mutual  insurance  companies  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  their  own  risks.  Another  bill  would 
increase  the  penalty  up  to  $loo  upon  the 
owner  of  a  roving  hull.  A  dair}^  bill  which 
would  make  effective  the  bonding  and 
licensing  of  milk  dealers  had  been  well 
advanced  in  the  legislature  by  early  March. 
The  agricultural  appropriation  measures 
liavc  not  presented  other  than  the  usu»l 
difficulties. 

*  *  * 

In  an  effort  to  work  out  a  practical  ar¬ 
rangement  between  fruit  growers  and 
nurseymen  for  improving  business  practices 
in  the  sale  of  nursery  stock,  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  County  Boards  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  co-operating  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society,  has  called  a 
meeting  for  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  March  24th. 
This  meeting  follows  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  fruit  growers  to  secure  a  bill  compelling 
nurseymen  to  protect  buyers  aganist  iti- 


he  given  cn  route,  ifotion  pictures  telling 
the  story  of  soil  fertility  will  he  shown. 

Demonstrators  are  being  chosen  along 
the  line  of  the  tour  in  order  to  make 
permanent  the  recommendations  of  the  co¬ 
operating  agricultural  authorities  on  soil 
fertilitx-  problems.  The  details  of  the  tonr 
and  the  schedule  of  stops  may  he  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  at 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Death  of  A.  B.  Farquhar 

N  the  death  of  A.  B.  Farquhar  of 
York  on  March  5th,  Pennsylvania  lost  one 
of  its  foremost  citizens.  Mr.  Farquhar 
was  widely  known  as  a  student  and  author 
on  political  finance  and  the  tariff;  he  was 
the  writer  of  many  articles  on  economic  and 
business  conditions,  and  Jie  had  always 
a  deep  and  sympathetic  interest  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  His  early  interest  in  mcchanks  finally 
led  to  his  taking  up  the  manufacturing  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  and 
his  company,  the  A.  B.  Farquhar  Company, 
is  widely  known  and  respected  for  its  high 
class  products. 

Mr.  Farquhar  had  an  interesting  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  large  •number  of  great 
men  of  his  time,  including  American  and 
British  statesmen,  extending  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  all  of  the  presidents 
of  the  United  States  from  Lincoln  to  Har¬ 


ding.  It  is  said  that  the  courage  and  fore, 
sight  of  Mr.  Farquhar  saved  his  city  of 
York  from  being  destroyed  by  the  invading 
Confederates  in  1863. 

This  business  Mr.  Farquhar  founded  will 
continue. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

J.  N.  Glovf.r 

Recent  tests  of  seed  com  by  the 
county  agent  and  by  farmers  who  had 
many  ears  selected  for  seed  shows  poor 
germination,  yet  some  good  testing  corn 
has  been  found  in  corn  crib!)cd  early. 

The  drop  in  tlie  price  of  wheat  lias 
stopped  the  sale  or  marketing  of  it,  since 
some  wheat  is  being  held  for  $2.25  a  bushel. 
Very  little  corn  has  been  marketed  at  the 
market  price  of  $1.25  for  it  is  expected 
that  corn  will  sell  for  $1.50  hefoi'c  long. 
Farmers  meetings  are  being  held  in  differ¬ 
ent  townships  by  the  county  agent  to  plan 
experiments  and  to  try  out  new  varieties  of 
corn. 

Public  sales  have  begun  and  will  continue 
through  March.  Cows  sell  well  considering 
the  price  of  feed  and  of  milk.  Several 
farms  have  not  been  rented  for  tliis  spring. 

With  the  recent  mild  weather  some  apple 
trees  have  been  trimmed  hut  no  other  farm 
work  can  be  done  .except  work  up  fire 
wood  for  the  summer.  We  had  the  first 
thunder  of  the  year  on  23rd  of  February. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


ferior  practices  in  the  sale  of  nursery  stock. 
The  hill  is  now  inactive  in  committee, 
under  mutual  agreement,  and  the  confer¬ 
ence  replaces  the  legislative  effort  to  this 
end. 

=1=  *  * 

A  recent  survey  of  leading  potato- 
growers  in  New  Jersej^  indicates  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  acreage  to  he  planted 
in  potatoes  this  year.-  Although  too  early 
in  the  season  for  definite  estimates,  it 
appears  that  the  reduction  may  be  as  great 
as  15Y0  to  20%  from  last  year's  p’antings. 
Information  gathered  from  County  agents 
and  other  co-operators  in  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  Carolinas  and  further  south  in¬ 
dicates  similar  considerable  reduction  in 
acreage  planted  and  to  he  planted  in  early 
potatoes.  New  Jersey  growers,  however, 
cxpccUsomc  of  this  reported  shortage  to  be 
made  up  as  the  season  advances  and,  to 
quite  an  extent,  to  discount  the  reports 
received. 

.  *  *  * 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

OUR  SHORT  STE.M  DANISH  cabbage  yield¬ 
ed  twenty- two  tons  per  acre  la.st  season.  Send 
us  your  order  for  plants,  dollar  fifty  per  thousand, 
seed  four  dollars  per  pound,  'postpaid  in  third 
zone.  PIERPONT  and  SMITH,  Cas-sadaga,  N. 
tA _ _ _ _ 

DELICIOUS  asparagus  cut  fresh  from 
your  own  garden.  Hundred  Washington  plants, 
dollar;  thott.sand,  eight  dollars.  Postpaid.  Straw¬ 
berry  and  Raspberry  circular  free.  A.  B.  KAT- 
KAMIER,  Macedon,  Ni  V.  - 

BEAUTIFUL  GL.VDIOLI — Rainboxv  collection: 
Thirty  bulbs,  ALL  DIFFERENT,  many  rare  col¬ 
ors',  including  lax'cndar,  orange,  and  Holland 
Giant,  with  easy  planting  dicections,  $1  postpaid. 
Send  for  free  new  24-pagc  illustratc<l  catalog  of 
150  magnificent  varieties.  HOWARD  GILLET, 
Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

GLADTOLIS — 100  bulbs,  flowering  size,  10  of 
10  named  varieties,  good  selection  of  colors  for  $3, 
25  of  same  bulbs  net  labeled,  $1:  Dahlias,  3  for 
$1  labeled.  P.RICIIDANK  GARDENS,  Wilming- 
ton,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

-  SELECTED  ninety  day  Yellow  Dent  secd^  conn 
te.sted  and  graded,  $5  per  bushel.  IVANIIOE 
FARM,  Benson  Bro.,  Nesbaminy,  Pa. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK  _ 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Field 
hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home  grown 
plants,  and  will  bead  four  weeks  earlier.  Early 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Coppenhagen 
^larket.  Succession.  I'lat  Dutch.  Prices:  100, 
50c;  500,  $1.10;  1000,  $2.50,  jiostpaid.  Express 
collect:  1000,  $1.25;  5000,  $5.00.  Other  plants  _m 
.season.  Write  for  catalog.  PIEDMONT 

PLANT  COMPANY,  Albany,  Ga. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  INC.,  301  E.  14tb  Street,  New  York 
Cb'ty. _ _ _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  large  farm  or  breeding  establishment.  Mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  wide  experience  of  all  crops, 
pure  bred  cattle,  producing  and  retailing  fancy 
market  milk,  construction  work,  handling  men, 
buying  and  selling.  YVill  furnish  high  clas's  refer¬ 
ence.  JOSEPH  E.  GORDON,  Locust  Lodge 
Farm,  Bemu.s  Point.  N.  Y.  _ _ 


Favorable  weather  in  mid-  and  late 
February  brought  farmers  in  the  central 
and  southern  part  of  the  state  outside  for 
Spring  activities.  Corn  stubble  and  other 
land  was  being  plowed  to  quite  an  extent 
in  preparation  for  early  Spring  work  when 
the  ground  warms  up.  Reports^  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  indicate  pasture 
land  in  good  condition  and  although  some 
winter  damage  took  place  on  Winter 
wheat,  rye,  and  more  exposed  pasture  lands, 
the  general  situation  on  cover  crops  and 
meadows  is  satisfactory  for  the  season. 


Lime  Train  in  Pennsylvania 

Farmers  in  western  Pennsylvania  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  educa¬ 
tional  exhibits  to  be  shown  in  a  special 
educational  lime  train  operated  by  the 
New  York  Central  railroad  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  from  March  i6  to  31. 
Various  State  agricultural  institutions  and 
several  lime  manufacturers  arc  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  the  railroad  to  make  this  service 
complete  and  of  acinal  value  to  farmers 
contemplating  the  use  of  lime  this  Spring. 

The  train  is  practically  identical  with 
the  one  operated  in  various  sections  of 
New  York  State.  Farmers  are  invited  to 
bring  samples  of  their  soil  to  the  train 
for  testing  and  a  separate  report  and 
recommendations  will  be  given  free  of 
charge  in  each  case.  Lectures  by  promin¬ 
ent  lime  and  agricidtural  authorities  will  a 


CERTIFIED  CORTL.\NDS.  Start  right  with 
this  new  apple.  Mail  size  trees  officially  sealed 
SOc  postpaid.  ROCKLAND  NURSERIES, 
lUaiivelt,  N.  V.  _ 

BLACK  CAPS,  Plum  Farmer.  Strong,  vigor- 
cus  plants  from  bcaltby  yearling  stock.  State  in¬ 
spected.  1000,  $30;  100,  $4.  FRANK  LAC\, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

THINKING  OF  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS ? 
Order  field  grown  Dahlia'  bulbs  that  bloom  forth 
with  magnificciice  from  early  summer  ’till  frost, 
60c  per  doz.  STUART  BRIGGS,  Port  Gibson,  N. 

_ _ _ 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  I’lant.s. 
$1.50  per  100,  10  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
spring  will  bear  cpianlities  of  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del. _ _ _ ~~ 

HOLDRrDGE.S’  QUALITY''  PLANTS  —  Ten 
selected  varieties.  Including  the  Howard,  Cooper, 
Corsican  the  sweetest  herry.  Ca.ssct  tlie  latest 
Champion  and  Improved  Progressive  Everbearep 
Interesting  Booklet  F'ree.  S.  E.  HOI.DRIDGE, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

DAFLIAS — 10  for  $1,  25  for  $2,  unlabcled,  all 
different  Dahlia  seed,  50c  Wallace  Horton,  Hopc- 
w’ell  Junction,  New  Y'ork. _ ^ _ ^ 

FOR  SALE— 40  mixed,  extra  large  Gladioli 
bulbs,  $1  postpaid:  “Glory  of  Holland’s’’  White, 
5c  each.  FIOWARD  GILI-EiT,  Stanleys.  N.  Y, 

DAHLIAS  DELU»E— Catalogue.  Doty  Duh- 
li.1.  Gardens.  283  West  Tapper  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALF: — 250  Bus.  of  Choice  seed  corn  of 
the  yellow  dent  variety  98%  germination,  1923 
crop.  Write  for  prices  and  sample.  II.  S. 
BITTNER,  Greencastle,  Pa. _ _ 

INDIAN  VEGETABLE  SEEDS— Assinlbolne 
Corn,  Hidatsa  Bean,  Mandan  Pumpkin  Ancara 
Squa.sb,  sent  postpaid  for  $l.  C.  B.  IIEINE- 
MEYER,  Beulah,  N.  D.  _ _ 

INSPFICTED  Heavy-weight  Seed  Potatoes, 
yield  441  bushels,  disease  free,  eighty  cents  bush¬ 
el  from  grower.  l.UTHER  FALKEY,  Phelps, 

.  V. 


SWINE 

FIFTY  BERKSHIRE,  Chester  White  and 
Poland  China  grade  pigs,  6-8  weeks  old,  $G  each. 
Express  prepaid.  C.  E.  Bosserman,  York  Springs, 

Pa. _ _ _ 

KFIGISTFIHFIO  FOL.YND  CHIN  AS— Sep¬ 
tember  pigs,  big  medium  t.vpe.  Flverything 
a.s  represented.  J.  D.  GREEN,  Morrisville, 

N.  Y. _ _ 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS.  Bcrk- 
sbiics,  Chester  Whites,  mated  not  akin,  breJ 
sows,  serviceable  boars.  Collies  and  Beagles.  I- 
HAMILTON,  Cocbtinville,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS  _ _ 

PATCH  WORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
Y'our  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCIFY  ORK 

COMPANY'',  Meridian.  Conn.  _ _ _ 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Cbinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  em. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer. 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY'  &  CO.,  Portlan  , 
Maine.  


WORLD’S  FAMOUS  MILK  and  butter  cara- 
;ls  made  on  farm  from  milk  and  butter.  Ylfeat- 
t  process  discovered.  Thousands 

.stomers.  3  pounds.  $l  postpaid.  JUti:'* 

ixH MAN,  R.  D.  No.  8,  York,  Pa. 


BASKETRY'  MATERIALS.  Catalog  and  diree- 
ns  1 5c.  Reeds,  raffia,  xvooden  bases,  eba"'  ’ 
dian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden 
tided  Ttraw,  rusb.  willow,  Pj”?  t^edles.  boo  ^ 
TATTig  gTOUC.inON  DRAM', 


WING — Let  me  weave  your 
Write  for  prices.  MR.  ALBERT  J 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. _ ^ 

)LENS.  Material  for  ladies’  wear  dire 
actory.  Write  for  samples,  and  men 
rplanned.  F.  A.  PACKARD,  Box  A, 
i.  Me. 


nr 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  21,  1925 
Certified  Seed  Potatoes  Bring 
Largest  Yield 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
average  potatoes  used  for  seed  and  the 
certified  seed  is  no  longer  a  doubt  in  the 
niind  of  Rev.  Lester  Hochstetler,  a  young 
Mennonite  minister  of  Holmes  County, 
Ohio.  In  the  spring  of  1922,  Rev.  Hostet¬ 
ler  began  cooperating  with  the  Holmes 
County  Farm  Bureau  in  the  improvement 
of  his  potatoes,  and  started  a  certified  seed 
potato  project.  He  sent  to  Michigan  for 
ten  bushels  Rural  Russet  or  as  some  name 
them.  Rural  Petoskey  seed  potatoes.  This 
seed  was  planted  alongside  of  the  other 
ordinary  seed  which  he  had,  and  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  several  varieties. 

In  the  fall  of  1922,  at  the  demonstration 
held  at  Rev.  Hostetler's  home  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  county  agent  T.  A.  Wheeler,  it 
was  found  that  the  Rural  Russets  yielded 
192  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  other  ordi¬ 
nary  varieties  yielded  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Rev.  Hochstetler  had  also  planted  a  few 
rows  with  hill-selected  seed  of  the  Rural 
New  York  variet}',  and  they  yielded  175 
bushels  per  acre. 

Pays  to  Hill-Select  or  Use  Certified 

Following  this  experience  Rev.  Hoch¬ 
stetler  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  pays  to 
use  certified  seed  potatoes,  the  certified  seed 
being  the  better,  of  course. 

At  the  1922  demonstration  his  crop  was 
so  nearly  all  engaged  for  seed  purposes  that 
he  was  again  obliged  to  purchase  seed,  get¬ 
ting  it  through  the  farm  bureau  pool. 
Twenty- two  bushels  were  planted  on  two 
acres.  He  intended  to  use  thirty  bushels, 
but  in  cutting  the  seed  the  pieces  were  made 
too  small,  so  that  only  22  bushels  were  used 
to  plant  the  field. 

This  planting  yielded  150  bushels  per 
acre,  and  was  on  a  northern  sloping  field, 
and  one  which  every  farmer  in  the  com¬ 
munity  regarded  as  a  run-down  piece  of 
soil.  The  yield  was  a  surprise  to  every- 
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Riverside  Tires 


and 

Tubes 


Read  what  the  users  say 

Does  a  Riverside  Cord  last  as  long  as  any  tire?  Is  it  as 
good  a  tire  as  any  tire  made?  Is  it  as  well  made  as  a 
tire  can  be  made?  Tens  of  thousands  of  users  of  Riverside 
tires  answer  enthusiastically — “Yes!” 

Just  forget  that  our  prices  are  low.  Compare  quality, 
service,  mileage — tire  for  tire,  and  Riverside  Cords  stand 
equal  to  the  best.  There  is  a  big  saving  in  price — and 
the  quality,  mileage,  service  is  all  that  you  get  in  any  tire. 

How  our  low  prices  are  made 

Riverside  tires  cost  as  much  as  other  tires  to  make. 
You  pay  as  much  for  fabric,  rubber  and  labor.  But  you 
pay  less  profit.  That  is  why  Riverside  prices  are  so  much 
less.  We  are  the  largest  retailers  of  tires  in  the  world.  We 
sell  5,000  to  6,000  tires  per  day.  Riverside  Tires  are  made 
in  the  best  factories — on  our  specifications,  under  our 
supervision.  We  know  their  quality. 

Greater  Protection  against  Skidding 

^  Big  heavy  blocks  of  live  rubber  and  extra  thick 
side  studs  and  the  husky  ribs  of  Riverside  Cords 
grab  the  slippery  roads  and  are  your  greatest  pro¬ 
tection  against  skidding. 

Riverside  Cords  are  thus  the  safest  tire,  the  most 
satisfactory  tire  and  the  rhost  economical  tire  you 
can  possibly  buy.  Why  pay  more? 

•  53-years  Ward’s  have  sold  “Quality”  goods 
ily — with  a  definite  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
The  reliability  of  Montgomery  Ward  85  Co.  is 
beyond  question.  You  can  not  buy 
a  tire  with  a  better  guarantee. 


“  A  pair  of  Riverside  Cord* 
have  already  given  me  one 
year’s  service  on  rough 
mountain  roads,  and  they 
have  never  been  off  my  car. 
You  can’t  beat  Riverside* 
for  good  road  service.” 

James  A.  Kipe, 

Cascade,  Maryland 


“The  Riverside  Cords  I 
bought  last  Summer  show 
very  little  wear.  High- 
priced  tires  put  on  my  car 
at  the  same  time  are  all 
gone.  1  tell  my  friends  to 
use  Riversides  and  get 
their  riioney’s  worth.” 

Chas.  F.  Poor, 
Danvers,  Mass. 


“A  Riverside  Cord  on  my 
Buick,  with  your  heavy 
duty  tube,  has  run  15 
months,  in  use  every  day, 
and  it  still  has  in  it  the 
same  air  put  in  15  months 
ago.  ‘That’s  going  some’.” 

D.  S.  Robbins , 

Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 


Montgomej^Ward  €fCQ 


Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


body.  The  tubers  were  smooth  and  of 
good  quality.  They  were  planted  June  5th. 
One  acre  was-sod  which  had  a  coat  of 
manure.  The  other  acre  was  corn  stubbles 
and  had  no  manure.  Four  hundred  pounds 
acid  phosphate  were  applied,  two  hundred 
with  potato  planter  and  two  hundred  with 
grain  drill.  Rev.  Hochstetler  says,  he  likes 
to  plant  late  on  account  of  weeds,  and  bugs. 
It  makes  less  work. 

Does  Not  Omit  Spraying 

He  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  spraying. 
He  sprayed  his  potatoes  three  times  last 
.season  with  Bordeaux  mixture  which  was 
a  home-made  preparation.  A  potato  sprayer 
is  a  part  of  his  equipment  which  is  really 
an  attachment  belonging  to  his  fruit  spray¬ 
ing  outfit,  and  can  spray  two  acres  in  one 
hour,  four  rows  at  a  time. 

Rev.  Hochstetler  was  one  of  the  first  in 
the  county  to  grow  Rural  Russet  potatoes, 
but  his  willingness  to  give  them  a  trial  re¬ 
sulted  in  success  for  himself,  as  well  as 
giving  the  entire  county  something  new  in 
the  raising  of  potatoes.  Every  part  of  the 
county  has  a  numher  of  Rural  Russet  potato 
growers  now. — W.  E.  Farver. 


A  Man  Who  “SeUs’’  His 
Potatoes 

I  WAS  greatly  interested  to  hear  the 
views  on  marketing  of  a  successful  po¬ 
tato  grower  in  a  section  which  is  hardly 
a  specialized  potato  growing  region. 

1  his  farmer  lives  about  ten  miles  from 
^  city  of  fifteen  thousand  people  and 
kas  practically  cornered  the  trade  for 
potatoes  among  the  hotels  and  restaur¬ 
ants  of  the  city.  “I  take  a  truck  load  and 
unload  at  one  place”  he  said,  “While 
others  are  attempting  to  peddle  ten 
bushels  from  house  to  house”.  A  neigh- 
Dor  of  mine  took  ten  bushels  today  along 
■^’ith  some  other  things,  and  brought 
back  four.  I  took  forty-five  bushels 
3nd  unloaded  them  all  at  one  place”. 

_  Everyone  can’t  do  that,  though”  I 
said  “Because  there  wouldn’t  be  enough 
demand.  You  have  nearly  cornered  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  trade”. 


“But  they  all  had  the  same  chance  as 
I  to  get  It.  I  had  to  go  out  and  get  the 
trade.  It  took  a  lot  of  work  and  time 
to  work  up  the  demand.” 

“How  did  you  work  up  your  trade?”  I 
asked. 

Delivers  Quality  Goods 

“For  one  thing  I  deliver  quality 
goods”  he  replied,  “I  began  by  taking 
a  half  bushel  to  each  hotel  and  asked 
them  to  try  them  at  my  e.xpense.  Then 
I  offered  to  sell,  and  guaranteed  nij' 
goods.  I  told  them  if  they  found  pota¬ 
toes  that  were  not  up  to  standard  to 
keep  them  and  I  would  buy  them  back 
at  full  price.  Lots  of  men  can  grow 
good  stuff,  but  not  everj’-one  can  sell  it. 
As  to  finding  a  market  now,  I  have  of¬ 
ten  thought  that  if  I  did  not  have  this 
market  which  is  all  I  can  manage,  I 
would  go  to  Buffalo  with  some  sam¬ 
ples,  visit  the  big  hotels  there,  and  try 
to  sell  them  potatoes  for  baking”. 

“Perhaps  your  plan  wouldn’t  work  as 
well  with  other  products  as  it  does  with 
potatoes”,  I  said. 

“Possibly  not,  but  I  believe  that  a 
man  who  puts  some  time  and  thought 
on  the  business  of  selling  his  crops  can 
find  a  way  of  getting  more  money  than 
the  man  who  takes  things  as  they  come”. 
— H.  L.  Cosline,  New  York. 


Leather  Variation  Causes 
Clutch  Trouble 

NEW  leather  had  been  installed  on 
a  cone  clutch.  Afterward  the  clutch 
grabbed  badly  in  spite  of  several  appli¬ 
cation?  of  neatsfoot  oil.  Investigation  then 
revealed  that  though  the  cone  was  truly 
circular  the  leather  was  not  because  it 
varied  in  thickness.  To  determine  this, 
the  clutch  was  rotated  in  the  car  while 
holding  the  edge  of  a  screwdriver  near  the 
circumference  of  the  cone.  The  amount 
of  eccentricity  or  uneveness  can  then  be 
readily  seen,  and  if  it  exceeds  one-thirty- 
second  of  an  inch  it  is  likely  to  cause 
trouble. — “Ed.  Henry.” 


Now  Only  $5.69  Puts 
A  Witte  On  Your  Place 

Thousands  Accept  Liberal  Offer  On  This 
Famous  Throttling  Governor 
Engine. 


Thousands  of  farmers,  appreciating  the 
need  for  cheap  dependable  power  on  the 
place,  have  accepted  the  liberal  offer  of  Ed. 
H.  Witte,  world-famous  engine  manufactur¬ 
er.  Mr.  Witte  makes  the  startling  offer  to 
put  the  standard  Witte  Throttling-Governor 
Engine  to  work  for  you  for  as  low  as  $5.69 
down. 

The  famous  Witte  Throttling-Govlfrnor 
Engine,  known  all  over  the  world,  comes 
fully  equijjped  on  this  offer.  Has  celebrated 
water-proof  WICO  Magneto  and  forty  other 
improvments,  including  a  new  device  that 
makes  starting  ea-sy  at  40  degrees  below 
zero. 


The  Rugged,  Dependable  Witte 


Long  regarded  as  the  cheapest  and  most 
dependable  farm  engine  built,  the  WITTJE 
develops  50%  extra  power  on  either  kero¬ 
sene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas.  Operation 
on  full  load  figures  under  2c  an  hour. 
Trouble-proof  and  so  simple  that  the  wom¬ 
en  folks  can  operate  it.  Easily  moved  from 
job  to  job.  More  than  150,000  WITTES  are 
in  daily  use. 

To  introduce  this  remarkable  engine  to  a 
million  new  users,  Mr.  Witte  will  send  It 
anywhere,  direct  from  factory,  for  a  guar¬ 
anteed  90-day  test. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  all  jobs  by  engine  power 
should  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  a  re¬ 
markable  new,  illustrated  book  just  issued 
by  Mr.  Witte,  which  explains  the  engine 
fully.  You  are  under  no  obligations  by 
writing.  Just  send  your  name,  a  postcard 
will  do,  to  the  Witte  Engine  Works,  1803 
Witte  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  1803  Em¬ 
pire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  receive  this 
intere.sting  and  valuable  book  that  gives 
you  valuable  information  about  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  engine  power  on  your  farm. 
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ORTHISGTJARANTEEiy  _ 

§Di$iance]^io 

Users  everywhere  report  MSraeo  Tuned 
Radio  Frequency  receivers  pick  up  pro* 
srams  coast  to  coast;  outperform  sets  three 
times  as  costly.  Send  for  proof  they  are  radio's 
most  amazing  values  in  powerful  long  distance 
sets.  One  tube  guaranteed,  completely  assem¬ 
bled  outfit.as  Illustrated,  list  $14.35.Three  tube 
^guaranteed  loud  speaker  outfit,  list  $29.50. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 
fOT  latest  bulletins  and  special 
offer.  It  will  interest  yoa. 

/MIDWEST  RADIO.CORP’N 

Pioneer  Builderm  of  SeU 

E.  ath  St.,Cloclnnatl.  O  jjll 


miGK.  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 

Tear,  Iiave  Thick  Wind  or 
Choke-down,  can  be  reduced 
with 


also  other  Bunches  or  swelling.  No  blister,  no  hair  gon*. 
and  horse  kept  at  work.  Kconomieal — only  a  few  drop* 
ref|uired  at  an  application.  $2.50  per  bottle  delivered. 
BOOK,  3R  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

579  Lyman  Street,  Sp.-ingfleld,  Mas*. 


Saws  E.00S— FaUs  TreeS-^ 

1  '  ^".pBuzzes  Branches' 
^oes  Belt  Work] 

10-fttr6uir** 
itatei  ~  Cash! 
I«r£«t7  Icrmib' 


Saws  1 S  CordsaOay! 


—^sy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Sawl  Wood 
Beilin/?  for  $3  a  cord  bringd  owner  t46  a  day.  Use 
^  H*  P.  Engine  for  other  work.  \^eel  mounted— 
easy  to  move.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped 
fromfactoryor  nearest  of  lOBranchhooses.  Write 
few  FREE  Book— *'Wood  Encyclopedia’*— today* 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Room  801-T  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Ranger^SaMon^ 

Finest  bicyclebuilt — 44styles*colors 
Factory  to  Rider  prices, 
FREE  delivery,  express  paid  on  30 
days  free  trial. Cash  creasy  paym’ts, 
l^ps.  wheels  and  equipment 
at  hall  usual  prices.  Send  no 
Write  ,  today  for  biff  catalog, 
Bpeciaj  Factory  Pneea. /res  trial  p/an  and 
marvelous  offers.  Bicycles,  $21.50  up, 

COMPANY 
IiAVClltsmM2os  cmcAiio 


Write 

to  US 

toilag 
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Ctnatitii 
BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  from  High-Quality,  Production-Bred  Birds  having  no 
equal.  Backed  by  11  years  experience.  13  Popular  Breeds. 
Every  Breeding  Bird  Approved — Every  Chick  Guaranteed — 30  Branch 
Offices — Branch  Stores  in  Boston  and  Detroit. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  9,  210  Friend  S*..  Jioston,  Mass- 

Larqest  Ctualitii  ProdnceF.s 

MaMa— — MMH— ■— as— — — 

BABY^CHICKTmNEER^ 


THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  BABY  CHICK  INOUSTRY.  EST.  1900. 

Buy  from  tlio-  oldest  and  first  Baby  Cliick  Hatchery.  Our  quality.  Service  and  Good  .TVill 
has  remianed  a  Standard  for  2G  1  .')rs.  _  ^ 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Postpaid  prices  on  2o  100 

^  ,S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00 

Barred  Kock-s,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Anconas  .  4.25  8.00  15.00 

White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottcs  .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Single  0.  and  Rose  C.  Reds  .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . * .  5.00  9.00  17.00 

Light  Brahmas  .  5.00  9.50  18.00 

Broilers,  Odds  and  Knds  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Tou  c&n  pliice  your  order  direct  froui  the  aliove  price  lixt  and  it  will  have  our  luo.^t  careful  attention.  There 
Is  no  risk  Refermice:  Any  Bank  or  Bnsincs.s  IIou.se  in  New  Washington.  Send  for  fre<r  interesting  Catalog,  giving  the 
history  of  the  establishment  of  the  FIRST  HATCHERY,  Order  today.  Get  them  when  you  want  them. 

Only  18  iKHirs  from  New  York. 

IIHL’5  HATCHERY,  (The  Old  Reliable)  Box  25  New  Washington,  Ohio. 
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1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

150:00 

150.00 
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ADA  CHICKS  LEAD  THE  WAV  TO  PKOITT 
NE^U  B^EEOKE  SUCH  WONIYERFUC  VITAEITY! 
SUCH  MAKVEEOTJS  GROWTH  !  SUCH  EGG  PRODUCTION  ! 
Customers  come  back  this  year  with  Urger  orders  than  last  season. 

WedeUver  1 00^  ollwe  postpaid  to  yoBT  door.  Calalog  free.  '  ,  , 

Fluffy,  pure  bred  young  hustlors  that  grow  fssl  and  layworly  The  kind  that  lay 
more  eggs  in  winter  when  egg  prices  are  high.  From  healthy,  vigorous,  tested, 
heavylaylng  stock  carefully  meted  by  experts  for  greater  egg  pr^nrtion.  Our 
hesyy  home  trade  is  the  best  proof  of  our-reliabrfity  Hoterencee-Eirst  Nabonal 
Bank,  any  Banker. iSitizen  or  Farmer  near  Ada,  Ohio. 

VVORRY  VYe  guarantee  chicks 

White.  Brown,  Buff,  Black, 

S.  C.  Leghorns . 

Aneonas . . 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Bocks... 

Silver  Laeed  W yandottes- . - 

Assorted  chicks . - . ...; . 

Other  varieties— write  for  prices. 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  ROUTE  0  ADA.  OHIO. 


Prepaid  Prices. 

25 

60 

100 

300 

600 

1000 

$3.76 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

4.00 

7.-60 

14.00 

41.00 

67.60 

130.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.60 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

76.00 

160.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

150.00 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

62.00 

1CO.OO 

PROMPT 

DELIVERir 

EVERY¬ 

WHERE 

lOOofo- 

ALIVE/ 


510  PER  100  AND  UP.  From  heavy  laying 
and  cuiled  by  expert  holding  Certificate  from  Dili 
100%  Live  Delivery  —  Postpaid  prices 

White.  Brown  &  Buff  Legtiorns,  Anconas  . 

Barred  Rocks,  >S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  . 

White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas . 


bred  flocks  on  free  range,  selected,  inspected 


Mixed  Assorted,  100,  $10;  500,  $50.  Mixed  all 
cliance  in  ordering  Invincible  Chicks.  Reference;  Farmers  and  Jlercliants  Bank, 
tis  plea.so  you  and  make  money  for  yon  with  Invinciblcs. 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY,  INC.,  BOX  19,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 
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50 

100 

500 

1000 

.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$118.00 

.25 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

138.00 

.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

148.00 

.50 

8.51) 

IG.OO 

77;00 

148.00 

ie.s. 

100,  $12 

:  500, 

;58.  You 

take  no 

Fine  free  Color  Plate  Catalog.  Let 

E.  E.  RUPP.  Mgr. 


STURDY 


BABY  CHICK  S — lO  cents  and  up 

Purc-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  liigii  in  egg  production  and 

careful!}’  selected  for  Uqie.  Improve  your  flocks  with  our  ducks. 


100  500  1000 

$13.00  $62.50  $120 


Varieties  Prices  On:  Postpaid  25  50 

/tni'lLY.Ti*-.  S.  C.  Wh..  Buff.  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75 

K.  C.  Br.  l.eshorus,  8.  C.  Anconas  . .3.50  6.75 

Barred  &  Buff  Pl}nnouth  Rocks,  It.  1.  Reds  ....  4.00 
Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyaiidols.  Buff  Orpingtons  4.50 

No.  1  Mixed  .  3.50 

No.  2  Mixed  .  2.75 

Bend  for  lltcr.'i.tnre  or  order  from  ad.  Ref.;  Amcriean  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
early  and  get  sturdy,  healtliy  chicks.  Get  information  on  our  special  matings. 

THE  STURDY  CHICK  CO.,  Aaburn  Ave.  and  Erie  St.,  SPRINGFIELD, 


7.75 

8.75 

6.75 
5.25 


1.3.00 
15.00 
17.00 
13.00 
10.00 
this  city. 


62.50 

70.00 

75.00 

62.50 


Y'ou  take  no  chance.  Order 


OHIO 


KEYSTONE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Strong,  Vigorous 


Sturdy, 
r.  W.  Legliorns 


Barred  Rocks  . .  . 
Wliite  Wyandottcs 


Per  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

$35.00 

$108.00 

,  7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

139.00 

,  7.70 

15.00 

70.00 

139.00 

15.00 

70.00 

139.00 

12.00 

55.00 

108.00 

.  5.25 

10.00 

46.00 

91.00 

Mi.xcd  . 

Postpaid.  Guaranteed  100%  live  delivery  to  your  door.  Keystone  Cliiclcs  are  proSt-payers 
to  thousands  of  our  customers.  Order  riglit  from  tiiis  ad.  Bank  reference. 

KEYSTONE  IWAMMOTH  HATCHERY,  Herndon,  Pa. 


“YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE” 

Chicks  postpaid  to  your  door.  .100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  .  $7.4)0  $13.00  $62.00  $115.00 

S.  C.  &  K.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas, 

(Sheppard  strain)  .  8.00  15.00  72.00  125.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  S.  G.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.50  16.00  75.00  140.00 

This  hatchery  owned  and  operated  by  men  with  a  number  of  years’  successful  experience  In  hatchery 
operation.  Flocks  carefully  selected  and  culled  for  egg  production  and  breeding.  Our  chicks  are 
healtliy.  Order  today  Iiy  clieck  or  money  order.  Ref. :  Farmer’s  State  Bank,  this  city. 

HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C.  HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


HIGH  EGG  BRED  CHICKS  in  these  breeds;— Rocks,  Rods 
Icghornv,  Anconas  and  Minorcas.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  r.".talogue  free.  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


CHICKS — 15  Breeds.  Eggs  and  Breeding 
Stock.  Seeds  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Free 
Catalog.  E.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa, 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Cull  Your  Kggs 

(Continued  from  page  313) 

luindrecl  per  cent  eggs.  Until  that  day 
arrives,  the  careful  selection  of  stock, 
the  use  of  choice,  ivell  graded  eggs,  and 
the  employment  of  a  small  amount  of 
time  in  caring  for  them  during  the  in¬ 
terval  before  the  hatch, — these  simple 
things  will  do  much  to  prevent  waste. 


Points  I  Have  Watched  Since 
Boyhood  About  Setting- 
Hens 

1FIND  that  when  you  find  yon  have 
a  hen  that  w'ants  to  sit,  let  her  stay 
on  the  original  nest  in  the  laying  house 
two  or  three  days,  and  if  she  acts  right 
and  “attends  to  business,”  then  care¬ 
fully  transfer  her  to  the  setting  room 
after  dark,  carrying  her  carefully  in  the 
arms,  no  dangling  by  the  feet,  and  place 
her  gently  on  the  nest  that  3'^ou  have 
made  ready,  with  one  or  two  china  or 
dummy  eggs  under  her.  Be  very  sure 
to  thoroughlj''  dust  her  with  Dalmation 
insect  powder,  or  some  other  good  lice 
powder. 

If  p’ossihle,  3'ou  had  better  wait  until 
3^011  have  a  second  candidate  before 
placing  the  eggs  under  the  first  one,  for 
it  is  much  better  to  set  them  in  groups, 
otherwise  every  day  will  he  “hatching 
da}',  by  and  by,”  and  besides,  when  two 
or  more  arc  started  at  the  same  time  the 
eggs  can  he  tested  and  perhaps  all  the 
fertile  ones' 'dan  he  put  under  one, — or 
if  three  are  set,  all  under  two  hens. 

I  keep  this  up  until  hatching  time, 
and  then  if  hatches  are  not  go’vod,  fur¬ 
ther  economy  of  the  lien’s  time  may  he 
brought  about  by  giving  all  the  chick¬ 
ens  to  one  or  two  and  setting  one  of 
the  hens  over  again  in  airother  group. 
This  does  no  harm  and  she  really  seems 
to  sit  better  the  second  period  than  the 
first. 

Keep  Hens  Dusted 

About  once  a  week  I  dust  each  hen 
carefully  with  a  good  lice  powder  do¬ 
ing  this  after  dark.  By  keeping  the  hens 
off  the  nest  for  ’one  half  hour  per  day 
the  birds  do  not  foul  the  nests.  If  any 
eggs  get  broken,  carefully  wash  them  in 
lukewarm  water,  make  a  new  nest  if 
the  original  one  is  soiled,  and  let  the  hen 
go  hack  to  work  at  the  usual  time. 

When  hatching  time  comes  and  the 
eggs  begin  to  chip,  d’on’t  take  the  hens 
off  the  nest  until  the  hatch  is  over;  let 
them  entirely  alone,  simply  taking  the 
other  birds  off  without  disturbing '  the 
new  mothers.  At  no  time  should  the 
sitters  he  disturbed  needlessly,  hut  the 
day  that  the  hatch  is  “coming  oft”  is  the 
time  that  particular  attention  should  he 
paid  and  “NO  ADMIT! ANCE  should 
be  posted  on  every  nest  box. 

You  have  doubtlessly  noted  how 
carefully  a  good  sitter  will  hug  the  nest 
during  this  interval.  There  is  a  reason. 
During  the  act  of  exclusion  while  the 
chicks  are  breaking  through  the  shell, 
there  is  quite  a  hit  of  moisture  released 
under  the  hen.  If  this  moisture  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape,  the  half-hatched  chicks 
sometimes  stick  in  their  shells,  as  they 
do  frequently -in  the  incubator  hut  if  the 
hen  is  not,  .disturbed  she  holds .  this 
moistiu'e  under  lier  and  the  hatch  is 
usually  perfect:  viz.,  every  chick  that 
chips  usually  comes  out. 

Doubling  Up  Hatches 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-second 
day,  remove  the  egg  shells  and  the  im- 
hatclicd  eggs,  and  if  the  hatches  are 
Cfood,  let  each  hen  “mother  ’  have 
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RELIABLE  BABY  CHICKS 

Produced  under  Supervision  of  Men  Trained 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State 
University  ■ 

When  the  Poultry  Dopart> 
nient  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
.sity  agreed  to  train  and 
authorize  men  as  inspectors 
for  the  Accrediting  of 
liatcheries  which  come  up 
to  their  standard,  Mr.  R. 
E.  Fader  of  Norwalk  Chick 
Hatcheiy  immediately  put 
his  flock  under  such  super¬ 
vision.  He  is  hatching  and 
selling  nothing  but  Accred¬ 
ited  chicks.  Mr.  Fader  has 
been  in  the  poulti*y  busi¬ 
ness  22  years  and  has  an  unusual  record 
for  success  in  his  line  of  work.  His  flocks 
are  carefully  bred  and  the  chicks  he  pro- 
iuces  are  healthy  and  strong. 

He  is  offering  chicks  from  eight  breeds 
at  a  fair  price.  The  public  can  buy  chicks 
from  the  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  and  feel 
sure  that  they  will  get  honest  and  square 
treatment.  Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  fine  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  on  request,  if  he  is  addressed 
at  the 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY. 

Box  25,  Norwalk,  Ohio 

REISER’S 

v_/  STRAINS 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTS 

13tli  North  American  Internation.al  Egg  Laying  Coniiie. 
titlon  I  entered  five  Single  Comb  Wliite  I..egliorn  PalloU 
that  laid  950  marketable  eggs,  an  average  of  190.  Ini- 
ridual  Records  218-204-178-182-169. 

One  Grade  —  One  Price 

Disease  Free.  No  poultry  pest,  no  reports  of  any  chicks 
ever  developing  Coccidiosis.  Breeders  on  range.  Write  for 
1925  Sales  Circuiai’  and  Prices.  You  can  afford  to  buy 
them. 

C.  A..  REISER. 

BOX  314  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


SOOjOOO  Chicks  for  1925 

Beghorns,  Rocks,  Reds.  Minor¬ 
cas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  and 
Broilers.  10  cents  each  and  up. 
Hatched  by  men  with  15  years 
experience  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your 
door.  Member  International 
Baby  Chick  Association.  Catalogue  Free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY. 

Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa, 

B  A  B  Y~CiriX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks, 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $12.00  per  100 

3.  G.  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00  per  100 

3.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

3.  G.  R.  I.  Reds  .  14.00.  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Ghix  .  10.00  per  lOi) 

Special  pices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA.,  BOX  161 


I  Increasa  your  profits  with  big  sturdy 
{clucks  from  puro  bred,  cclected,  tested 
jhoavy  laying,  fr6e  ranpro  2^ 

►  experience  back  of  them.  Lsrrcd 

&  White  Racks,  R.  C.&S.C.  Reds,  TVLits 
&  Brown  Leehoms,  Anconas,  V/hltc 
_  V/yandottes.  Our  p:*oflt  sharing  plan  is 

Bomethinir  new— it  will  make  mor  for 
ACCORDING-  you-  Write  today.  Dept  N, 

TO  S&ASON  The  Ohio  Hatchary,  Decatur,  w^is. 

CHICKS:  For  Spring  Delivery 

W.  Leg.,  12c.  Rocks  and  Reds;  14c.  Wyan., 
15c.  Our  stock  better  than  ever.  Live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Cat.  &  Reference.  Free. 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12 

Baby  Chicks 

^Hatched  from  Hi^h  Egg  Record  Flocb 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leg.,  12e.  Buff  and  Bit 
Leg..  Blk  Min.,  S.  C  Reds.  Bar. 
Rocks  1 4c.  Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  C.  Be4'i 
15c.  Wh.  Wyn.,  B;iff  Orps,  8.  S. 
limb.  16c.  Live  delivery  guaranteed 
Send  for  Fre&  Catalog. 

The  L.antz  Hatchery 
Eat,  1906  Tiffin,  OhW^ 

Squab  Book 

Squabs  sellinj?  at  highest  prices  ever  known. 
est  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breediDB 
them.  Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  everywhere 
our  famous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.® 

~ 'h  tablished  24  yearo.  Write  now  for  hie  inustr.'.tw 
free  book.  How  toMake  Monev  Breeclinsr 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  00s 
H  St.,  Melroso  Hishc,  M**" 


Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings 
Thousand  9  weekly.  Popular  &  Bare 
Breeda,  also  .Goslings,  Baby  Toms. 
llfUJulCIW  Bantams, Garries  Prices  reasonable. 

Wellinttfill  J,  Smith  Co  ,  610  DavU-F.rlcy  Bldg- 
Electric  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

English,  Plolljrvvood  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
Ijl3  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
I  Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
■  single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
IBarred  Roclts,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Isiiver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
1(18:  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 
|}17:  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
Isi5:  Light  Brahma.s,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
iGiants,  $30,  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1 1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
I  for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
I  booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Extra  quality  chicks  from  pure  blood,  line  bred,  high 
hying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  out  special 
breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  for  egg  production. 
Xo  liglits  used.  Specializing  in  hoary  laying  Light  Branmas. 
last  year  150  hens  layed  18,803  eggs.  Special  macing 
S.  C.  U.  I.  Reds.  Exceptionally  strong,  fine  hoary  layers 
”  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Rocks.  Prize  winning 
R.  Fi.sche]  W.  Rocks.  Limited  number  Marcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Xlarcy  Farms. 

L,  u  n  t,  .  „  ,  ’00  500  1000 

Light  Brahmas  &  R.  I.  Reds  $9.50  $18.00  $85.00  $1G5 
Hfdlywond  S.  a  W.  Leghorns, 
mompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Rocks, 

Wei  Strain  W.  Rocks .  10.50  20.00  95.00  185 

lom  Barron-VInciand  S.  C. 
iV.  Leghorn  hens  mated  to 
high  egg  type  Hollywood 

Cofkercls  .  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Jlarcy  Farm  Black  Giants  25  for  $12.50;  50  for  $24.00. 
[Lite  delivery  gnaranteed.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 
lONABEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56,  RICHLAND,  PA. 
D.  N.  Shanaman,  Prop. 


twelve  to  fifteen  chickens  of  her  own 
hatching.  If  hatches  are  not  good, 
double  them  up  cr/fer  dark,  putting  not 
more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  chickens 
xvith  a  hen,  and  set  over  again  the  hen 
that  is  thus  relieved,  letting  the  chick¬ 
ens  stay  another  day  under  the  new 
mother.  She  will  then  own  them  all, 
whereas  if  you  attempt  to  add  to  her 
flock  after  she  has  left  the  nest,  she  is 
not  alwaj's  so  motherly  and  sometimes 
picks  and  kills  the  new  members. 

P.  R.  P.,  New  York. 


Be  Ready  For  the  Baby  Cliicks 

VJ^HETHER  you  buy  baby  chicks  or 
hatch  them  in  an  incubator  every¬ 
thing  should  be  ready  for  them  before¬ 
hand.  The  brooder  houses  cleaned  and 
clean  litter  put  on  the  floor.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  run  them  for  a  while  to  be  sure 
everything  is  in  running  order. 

Have  chick  grain  on  hand  and  sour 
milk  ready.  Brooder  houses  should  he 
warm  before  putting  chicks  into  them. 
Avoid  getting  chicks  chilled.  We  think 
that  they  should  have  a  drink  of  s-our 
milk  before  anything  else  is  given  them. 
Hard  boiled  eggs  mashed  fine  and  rolled 
oats  are  fed  at  first  and  then  chick  grain. 
It  is  better  to  feed  a  little  at  a  time  and 
often  than  too  much  at  one  time.  Four 
or  five  times  a  day  is  not  too  often. 

— Mrs.  E.  M.  N.,  New  York. 


MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 
Will  Fill  Your  Pocket  Book 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  from 
prize  winners  at  many  shows.  | 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali¬ 
ty  and  high  egg  production. 
‘If  you  want  chicks  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  you  and  will  | 
fill  your  pocketbook,  get  our 
catalog  and  “Chick  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan.”  Every  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  breeds. 

MIDDLEPOINT  hatchery.  Dept.  A, 
Middlepoint,  Ohio 


100 

500 

1000 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

14 

67.50 

130 

15 

72.50 

140 

16 

77.50 

150 

13 

62.50 

120 

11 

52.50 

100 

,  100%  live  de- 

SUrJSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 
Per  50 

S.S.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00 
S.C.Br.  Legh’ns  7.50 
Barred  Rocks.  8.00 
Wi.  Wyandottes  8.50 
*  Heavy  Assorted.  7.00 
Light  Assorted.  6.00 
Postpaid  to  your  door, 
livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Cliicks  are 
„  success  to  thousands  of  our  customers 

(tfrywhere  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

F'rom  the  world’s  greatest  laying  strain.  Large 
.Type  Tom  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Lcg- 
i  \.^,,_j2*horn  chicks  from  free  range  tliorobrcd  hens, 
"^pmated  with  pedigreed  cockerels.  Strong, 
’  healthy  vigorous  chicks  to  be  delivered  any 
week  in  May,  at  $13.  per  100,  $62.  per 
CO,  $120.  per  3000,  by  special  delivery  parcel  post,  pre- 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  your 
ilw.  Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Bax  A.  Kleinfcitersville,  Pa. 

^hite  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that  know  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  must  have  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  booklet  A.  A. 

igenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Chicks  Stick  in  Shell 

For  the  last  two  j'ear.s  our  peeps  or  chicks 
stuck  in  the  .shells  when  they  were  coming 
out  and  we  lost  .so  many’  in  that  way.  Wc 
use  incubators. — H.  \V.,  Pennsylvania. 

Undoubtedly  the  moisture  control 
in  j’our  incubator  is  not  operating  to 
its  greatest  efficiency  for  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  lack  of  moisture  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  dry  condition  of  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  shell.  We  would  suggest 
that  you  make  a  tlvorough  investigation 
and  find  out  where  the  deficiency  lies. 
Read  the  instruction  hook  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  incubator.  Undoubtedly 
you  will  find  that  3’ou  have  overlooked 
some  detail  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
moisture  control. 


The  Earthquake  in  the  Hen 
House 

SEEING  several  letters  lately  on  the 
behavior  of  the  hens  during  the 
eclipse  I  thought  folks  might  he  in¬ 
terested  in  the  effect  of  the  recent  earth¬ 
quake  produced  on  the  hens. 

I  may  say  that  the  shock  was  .so  slight 
here  that  those  of  the  family  who  were 
downstairs  never  noticed  it  hut  two 
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White  Leghorns  . .  12  cts. 
Brown  Leghorns  .11  cts. 

Barred  Rocks _ 14  cts. 

Rhode  I.  Reds  ..14  cts. 
Ali.xed  Chicks  ...10  cts. 
iata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Meadow  Brook  Chicks 

“Once  you  try  them,  yoo’H  always  buy  them” 

’•‘^Ehonis— W.  Wyandottes — Bocks— Reds 
"e  are  better  able  tlian  ever  before  to  supply  our 
customers  with  high-grade  cliicks  from  healthy, 
detected  breeders  at  attractive  prices. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 

"tADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Stockton,  N.  J.  Route  A. 


Kid — Just  a  ininule,  Katie,  an’  I’ll 
tell  yer  whether  the  ice  is  safe  fer  us. 

— Judge. 


STURDY 
PUREBRED 
HIGH-EGG-YIELD 

The  Results  They  Bring 

^wiint’mSi  "of  HiCt'“Quamy"'raX'?~"'"  with  the 

early— and  sustained— laying  are  responsible  for  big  chick  profits.  Tliafs  a 
rule  of  successful  poultry  keeping  that  llilipot  Quality  Chlcirs  are  daily  proving  the  truth  of. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Shlppe<i  by  parcel  post  prepaid  direct  to  your  brooder.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count 
guaranteed  within  1200  miles.  Write  today  for  1925  catalog. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association, 


k,  OHIO, 
ACCREDITED 
SCHinCS" 


QUALITY  ^^^AfiMTED 
wiopeatTtirwweYtMtiiT^rfu 


PUREBRED,  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

...  ,  .  ,  ^  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  today  aa< 

get  chicks  winch  have  the  authority  of  Ohio  State  University  behind  tliem.  Our  breediOB 
stock  IS  inspected  and  handed  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  them. 


\  OHIO  accredited. 


Free  from  European  fowl  pest. 


Prices  (Postpaid)  on  .  gS 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $.3.25 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  3  50 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds"'.'.!!!!  3!75 

Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandofs,  R.  C.  B.  I.  Reds  .  4,00 

S.  C.  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons .  4  25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . !!!!!!!!!!!!!!  7!  50 

Odds  &  Ends  (not  shipped  under  Accredited  label)  !!!!!!  2! 50 


50  100  500  1000 

$6.50  $13  $60  $118 

7.00  14  65  128 

7.50  15  72  138 

8.00  16  77  144 

8.50  17  83  160 

15.00  30 

5.00  10  50  100 

CHICKS.  Me  can  furnish  also  chicks  of  especially  high  breeding.  iVrlte  for  particulars  and  prices  'D'ALlll 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  2 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 


ONE  MILLION  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERIWN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bred  for  producing  MORE  EGGS  from  some  of  the  best  LAYING  strains  in  American  today. 

>aneiies  Prices  on  50  -  ” 

American  or  English  Wli.  Legiwrus  . $6.75 

Tancred  Wh.  Legliorns.  Br.  Leghorns.  Buff  Leghorns  7!25 
Thomp.son  or  Parks  Barred  Rock.s,  Sheppards’  Anconas  7.75 
Reds  (Both  Combi),  White  Rocks  . .  8.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . .  9.25  xo.uu  uo.uu  si.uu  i/u  oo 

Write  for  prices  on  MI.XED— Black  Slinorcas,  Black  Giants,  Bralmias,  Langshans,  Blue  Andelu- 
sians.  Golden  W’yandottes.  REMF.MBER  we  allow  57o  discount  when  order  is  received  30  day* 
before  cliicks  are  wanted.  Breeders  on  free  range.  Rigidly  culled.  Free  from  disease.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Cliicks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Wfl  ARE  NOT  CHICK  BROKERS 
-WE  BATCH  EVERY  CHICK  WE  SEI.L.  Reference  this  paper.  Curweusville  National  Bank,  Curwensville,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


100 

$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

18.00 


300 

$38.00 

41.00 

44.00 

47.00 

53.00 


500 

$62.00 

67.00 

72.00 

77.00 

87.00 


1000 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 

170.00 


Buy-OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

They  are  hatched  from  flocks  Inspected  under  the  direction  of  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  Stat* 
University.  Varieties  Prices  on  50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . . . $7,00 

Barred  Rocks,  .Anconas,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  . .  7.75 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.25 

JHxed  .  5.75 

Members  of  tlie  International  Baby  Cliiek  Association 
POSTPAID.  FULL  DELIVERY.  CATALOG  FREE. 

THE  BLUFFTON  HATCHERY  Box  4,  BLUFFTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

8.25 

16.00 

77.50 

5.75 

11.00 

02.50 

BABY  CHICKS 


$11.00  and  Up.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
We  have  been  in  business  19  years. 


Prices  on  (po3tpal4)  25  50 

Wliite,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $4.00  $7.50 

Brd.,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  Anconas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Rcdi, 

Blk.  Minorcas,  W’hite  Dotts .  4.75  8.50 

Sil.  Laced  Dotts,  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons  .  5.00  9.50 

Blk.  Langshan.s,  Light  Braliraas  . . .  5.50  10.50 

Assorted— Light  breeds,  $11.00:  Heavies,  $12.00.  Wc  hatch  40  breeds  from  heavy  laying, 
culled  flocks.  Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Circular  free. 

THE  SOUTH  KENTON  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  10,  Kenton.  Ohio 


100 

$14.00 

16.00 

18.00 

20.00 


500 

$67.00 

77.00 

87.00 

97.00 


TURKEYS,  Ducks,  Geese,  at  special 

I  '  ’  '  prices.  .Write  your 

wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
Farm,  Box  G.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Urat,  «fnrk  Poultry, 

rge  SIOC*  Ducks 


Turkeys,  Geese, 
_  —  —  s  ,  Collies.  Hares, 
Pigeons.  Chicks,  Eggs,  low.  -Cata.  PION¬ 
EER  FARMS.  Telford,  Pa. 


GRANGERS  PUR^^OSE  GRIT/^ 

WILL  MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY  MORE  EGGS  / 

Wit  Is  sharp  and  clean,  and  absolutely  the  best  substance  that  can  be  procured  for  grinding  / 
the  chicken’s  food  in  the  gizzard,  and  thus  aiding  digestion,  and  It  Is  so  wliite  that  / 
tiiere  is  no  wxste,  as  the  cliieken  finds  and  gets  it  all.  F* 

NO  NEED  FOR  OYSTER  SHELLS  UrangefS 

H  GRANGERS  TRIPLE  PURPOSE  GRIT  is  superior  as  a  shell-maker.  It  produces  Mf(r  Cn 

uniformiy  hard  shells  that  will  not  break  easily,  and  does  away  with  any  / 
need  of  oyster-shell,  magnesium,  or  any  other  such  materials  ted  for  /  Please  send  me  Free 
shell-making.  .  s, ample  of  GRANGERS 

Y  BALANCES  THE  RATION— I NSU R ES  DIGESTION  GRIT.  My  dealer’s  name 

GR.4NGERS  TRIPLE  PURPOSE  GRIT  has  a  definite  mineral  content  = 

Df  Sulphur,  Carbohydrates, ^etc.,  which  gives  the  proper  balance  /  Name  . . . 

to  the  food  required  by  botli  cliicks  and  adult  birds  to  keep  them  / 

in  good  health,  and  enable  the  chickens  to  produce  the  best  eggs  y  Address  . . . . . 

and  more  of  them. 

GRANGERS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1002,  Hartford,  Conn.  /  My  .Name  . 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  Address 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


KNAPP’S  LEGHORNS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  selected  production  bred  and  certified  matings.  Out 
strain  lias  been  bred  and  developed  by  us  since 
Early  maturing,  heavy  winter  layers.  A  customer  repof" 
(Ter  8U%  egg  yield  tor  month  of  January. 

Send  for  circular. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  Fablas,  H.  Y. 


bJ.. 


OSSEGE  HlCn  BWty 

quality  CHICM 


fey  an  Auv.- 
versity  and  AceradUad  by  The  Ohio 

,  laspaovemaat  As^iu  We  have  WWVarirti^- 

Illna-CataloKoerraa.  {BtaiBga  Ani^atggjJ 
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320 . (20) 

)  •  ■ 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  il^iat  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


1887 


BABY 

CHIX 


1925 


From  Hogan  tested  high  flock  average 
parent  stock  guaranteed  in  every  way. 

Anything  Less  Than  the  Best  is  a  Poor 
Investment. 

Slow  growth  and  low  egg  production 
will  soon  wipe  out  ten  times  the  small 
amount  it  is  possible  to  save  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  day-old  chix. 

Quality  breeding  is  of  VAST  Hh 
PORTANCE  to  you.  We  have  that 
quality  and  guarantee  it. 

White  Leghorns  in  25  lots  or  1,000 
lots;  Brown,  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Rox  in  25  lots  or  500  lots  at  verj’  reason¬ 
able  prices.  WRITE  TODAY. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  8A 

Ransomviile  -N.  Y. 


BABY  CHIC 

Ail  from  pure  bred,  Inspacted  and  culled 
and  l.ive  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties  25 

IVhite  and  Brown  Leghorns  . . $3.50 

Barred  i'lymoutli  Bocks  .  4.00 

BhoUe  Island  Beds  . .' .  4.00 

White  I'lymouth  Bocks  .  4.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.50 

.Mixed  Chicks  . 3.00 

Order  right  from  this  ad  or  get  prices 
and  up  before  ordering  clsewliere. 

KITTANY  VALLEY  H.ATCHEBY,  Box  102, 


K  S 

flocks.  Postpaid 


50 

$0.50 

7.50 

7.50 

8.50 

8.50 

5.50 
ou  lots 


100 
$12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
16.00 
16.00 
10.00 
of  500 


Boliefonte,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prcpaiii.  100%  Live  Delivery.  100 
Wliite  and  Brown  Leglio.''ns.  .$12.00 
Bull  and  Black  Legiiorus  ..  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 14.00 

Wliite  and  Buflf  Bocks .  14.00 

S.  C.  ami  R.  C.  Rods  _  14.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  .  14.00 

White  and  S.  I,.  Wyandottes  IG.OO 
Biilf  Orpingtons  .  16.00 


50 

$6.50 

6.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 

8.50 
8.60 

culled 


25 

$3.50 

3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

4.50 
4.50 

flocks. 


All  absolutely  first  class  slock  from 
JAMES  E.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BUY  THE  COLE  STRAIN  S.  C.  K. 
I.  R.  CHICKS 

They  have  a  record  for  vigor,  rapid  growth  and  early 
maturity.  We  hatch  only  from  our  own  flock;  every  hlni 
tested  and  accredited  each  year  by  University  of  N.  H. 
State  Veterinary  certifles  my  flock  Is  in  the  best  of  pliysical 
condition.  No  Infection  in  this  state;  Feb.  28c;  Mar.  2Cc; 
April  21c;  May  22c.  100%  dslivery  g»rautecd. 

FAIBHOLM  POULTRY  YAROS.'William  Cole  M.  H. 


STAR  MATING 

S.C.  Tom  Barron 
White  JLegborn  Chicks 

Pedigreed  baby  cbicka  from  world 
famous  egsr-|ayiiig  strains.  At  bar* 
S^in  prices  if  Vou  book  jyour  order 
now.  Besides  Tom  Baxron  and  HoU 
iywood  White  L^homs.  Barred 
Rocks,  Anconas  and  man^  other  pop« 
ular  breeds.  Satisfaction  ffuaran* 
tticd-  Writ©  fp*’ free  cat^0S“Pi^cea. 

SUPERIOR  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOX216,  Ze.land,  Mich- 


SINGUE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  S,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  yean 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  ana 
eggs  for  hatching.  Pebruray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  ail  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free* 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 


KEYSTOKE  If ATCHEMI 


CHICKS 


I*eading  best  strains  In  varletie.s  mentioned  lielow. 

iln«  is  our  MOTTO.  BLOOD  TESTED  STOCK. 


Quality  all  along  the 


Postpaid  prices  on 


50  100  500  1000 

.$10.50  $20.00  $95.00  $100.00 


100  go 'Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
Foreman  Strain  Barred  Kocks 
Selected  Barred  Rocks 
Int.  U.aying  Contest  S. 

E-vtra  Selected  S.  &  R.  C.  R. 

Wliite  Rocks  and  Wyandottes 
Tancred  White  Leghorns,  Select  S.  &  R.  C. 

Utility  and  Barron  White  Legiiorns  .  .  .v-T.-n 

Mixed  all  heavies,  $13  per  100  BtnUght.  Vrxtu,  all  varieties,  100,  $12  straiglit.  If  it  is  real  EGG  LAVING 
OU\IITY  that  you  want  in  your  chicks.  Keystone  Chicks  will  fill  the  bill  for  you.  They  are  Winners  in  Laying  Con¬ 
tests  in  Michigan,  Missouri,  Connecticut,  Canada,  etc.  Get  our  Literature  giving  these  winnings  before  buying  Chicks 
elsewhere  or  order  direct  from  tills  ad.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  60,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


. .  8.75 

17.00 

80.00 

155.00 

c.  u. 

I. 

Beds  . 

. 10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

C.  R. 

I. 

Reds  . 

.  9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

170.00 

18.00 

85.00 

. .  8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

150.00 

.  6.50 

13.00 

65.00 

130.00 

Kational  Bank. 


REAL  QUALITY  CHICKS  BRED-TO^^Y 

Why  buy  Inferior  Chicks  when  you  can  buy  Real  Quality  Cliicks  at  about  the  same  price? 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Only  IS  hours  from  New  York, 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Buff  and  Br.  &  R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns  . 

Single  Comb  Anconas,  Sheppard  Famous  Strain  . 

Barred  and  Wh.  Kocks.  S.  C.  &  K.  C.  Beds,  Bl.  Minorcas  - 

White  and  Sil.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Wac'k  UngsLris'.'sO,  $9;  100,  $17-  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  perfect  confidence. 
The  Golden  Buie  is  our  Motto.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalog  and  full  prices. 

QUALITY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  DEPT.  B.  WAUSEQN,  OHIO 


Full  Live 


on  50 

100 

500 

1000 

. .  .$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

...  7.50 

14.00 

6  7.  .50 

130.00 

. ..  8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

. ..  6.00 

11.00 

52.00 

100.00 

Bet.  First 


who  were  in  bed  felt  the  bed  tremble 
for  the  space  of  about  20  seconds.  Our 
house  is  founded  upon  a  rock  so  that 
may  be  the  reason  we  did  not  feel  it 
badly. 

The  family  took  the  news  so  calmly 
I  was  rather,  ashamed  of  my  own  inward 
quaking  but  on  opening  the  dooi  in  the 
morning  the  first  thing  that  caught  my 
eye  was  a  poor  unfortunate  hen  who 
was  hanging  by  one  leg  from  the  netting 
wire  we  liad  ove*  the  glass  window  in 
one  of  the  pens.  She  was  quite  dead. 
The  two  large  panes  were  completely- 
smashed  out  and  on  entering  1  found 
that  the  hens  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  on  the  floor. 

The  other  two  pens  I  have,  had  not 
been  disturbed.  They  arc  not  crowded 
like  the  alarmed  pen  is  just  now  for  I 
have  them  thinned  out  as  I  intend  to 
start  hatching  in  a  day  or  two. 

I  said  at  breakfast  that  it  must  have 
been  the  earthquake  but  my  husband 
laughed  devisively — he  had  not  felt  the 
shock  and  said  it  was  the  moon  shining 
in  or  a  rat  jumping  down  atiiong  them. 
I  did  think  it  very  extraordinary  that 
the  hens  should  have  noticed  it,  so  I  did 
not  press  tiic  point,  but  later  in  the  day 
we  heard  from  our  nearest  iveighbor  that 
her  hens  had  made  such  a  fluttering  and 
noise  it  wakened  'them  out  of  their  first 
sleep  and  thinking  there  must  be 
chicken  thieves  at  work  they  rushed  out 
with  club  and  lantern  for  battle.  They 
found  the  hens  scattered  all  over  the 
house  seemingly  crazed  Avith  terror  and 
they  stayed  with  them  quite  a  Avhile 
till  they  flew  back  to  their  perches  again. 
I  think  it  was  the  previous  night  we  had 
a  very  high  gale  of  wind.  The  trees 
were  creaking  and  there  was  great  noise 
going  on  the  whole  night  through,  but 
the  hens  sat  securely  on  their  perches. 
How  then  did  the  very  slight  trembling 
of  the  earthquake  disturb  them  so  much? 
Can  anyone  explain? — Mrs.  T.  Thomson. 


Keeping-  the  Incubator  in  the 
Cellar 


The  cellar  or  basement  1  have 
never  considered  a  good  place  for 
an  incubator,  though  many  keep  them 
there.  Early  in  the  spring  the  cellar  or 
cave  is  cold  and  it  takes  too  much  heat 
to  keep  the  incubator  temperature  up, 
and  lamps  are  iucliued  to  overheat  and 
smoke.  A  neighbor  had  a  hot  air  ina- 
chiiw  that  smoked  until  the  eggs  were 
black  Avith  soot  and  the  machine  had  the 
-■air  pipes  so  they  did  not  let  the  fumes 
from  the  lamp  get  inside  until  the  soot 
filled  the  draft.  Another  woman  had 
her  incubator  catch  firjfc  and  almost 
burned  the  hous>-  down  besides  ruining 
the  eggs.  Then  the  air  ijj  cellars  and 
caves  is  apt  to  be  impure  from  lack  of 
good  ventilation.  Basements  are  not 
quite  so  bad  but  are  not  ideal  ia  most 


t-- 


They  live  beennse  <hey  ar-  bred  from  UcnUliy.  free  rnnsc 
lloeks,  tluil  have  ihrived  and  sfained  in  vistor  for  xseneralioiis- 
They  lay  heeause  they  are  from  xeicelod.  tested  and  culled 
hish  ess  DO'ver  stock.  Leshorns,  Hoeks.  IS.  I.  Ited.s.  Aneona-s 
Minorens,  Ori»!iia,lons,  Wyandottes.  IXe  and  no.  Order  early. 
1»»%  live  deTlvery.  I'ostnald,  fliembers  of  International  IJaby 
riiiek  Assoeiatioji,  Write  '•oav  for  onr  FUEE  CIllt'K  llOOlf 

FGHWEeiEFi’S  HATCKESY  204  NortlianiDton  BuflalO,  H.  V. 


Pure  Ured,  hlgli  quality,  heavy  laying,  tested  flocks. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guar, — Postpaid  prices 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.75 

Barred  Boi’ks,  B.  I.  Reds  . 

Anconas,  (Extra  Good  Sheppard)  .... 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.75 

Extra  Selected  Stock,  $2.00  per  100  higher. 

*  crence.  There  is  no  ri.sk.  Free  Circular. 

IWNSTROM  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  C-7 


Great  Winter  Layers. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

$7.25 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$130.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

2.75 

5.60 

10.00 

50.00 

Each  order 

packed  personally. 

Bank  Bcf- 

ZEELAND,  MICniG.AN 


“Oh,  Brother  Mule,  hut  this  zvorld 
is  full  of  xvoesl" 

“It's  not  the  xvoes  that  I  wind — it*s 
the  giddaps!"— fudge. 


Oiiio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  In  our 

_ _  flocks  selected  anfl  leg  banded  by  exports  trained  and 

autliorlzed  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  L'Dlverslly.  Culled  for  egg  production  and 

quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  se  will  prove  to  you  that 

If  better  chUks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  he  hatching  them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks 

tliat  have  pleased  tliousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties.  Combirration 

offers.  Valuable  book  given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth 
year. 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,“OKIO 


Schweglct’s 


■■  I  ivi*:  ANi* 


lit®”  Baby  Chicks 


WILL  YIELD  THE  PROFITS  IN  DOLLARS.  7  years  as  an  expert  with  the  U.  S.  BUREAU 
OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY,  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE.  We  also  hold  Ohio  State  Uiiiveraity  ccrtl- 
fleate  qualifying  us  to  personally  select  and  cull  our  flocks  for  both  Standard  qualifications  and 
egg  production.  It  is  our  interest  to  render  you  entire  satisfaction,  since  our  HaWhery  justness 
is  our  sole  business  and  not  a  side  issue.  Our  entire  attentipn  dud  time  is  devoted  ‘b 
flocks  and  to  our  Hatclicry,  and  our  aim  is  an  nonest  Service  to  everybody  and  good,  r>'.lable, 
honest  Cliieks.  Our  prices  are  right  and  our  quality  is  high.  BefereHce;  Dayton  Savings  Bank 

r  "  Msr ""  ..vr... ..... 

BETTER  CHICKS  for  the  SAME  MONEY 

Discriminating  Buyers  are  Coming  Back  for  our  Dependable  Chicks.  You 
get  much  more  Quality  Avithout  paying  an  Extra  Quality  Price.  15  Breeds. 
LoAvest  White  Leghorn  Flock  averaged  178  Eggs  per  Hen  365  days.  Special 
Prices.  Circular  Free. 

ELMIRA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  K,  Elmira,  Ohio 


JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  268, 
251.  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  80  acres  devoted  to  Poultry, 

Catalog.  A.  C.  JONES,  Georgetown,  Del. 


LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Ra^e  Stpek 

s.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth..4locks,  S.  C.  B.  I. 
Reds.  \V.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  inconas,  and  Mln- 
Dreas.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks.  Disease  Free, 
inspected  by  State  Licensed  Veterinary,  February  24-25. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  Write  for  prices  and  de¬ 
tailed  Information. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  T.  LinesvilU,  Pen*. 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


From  the  highest  producing  White  Leghorns  in  the  East.  Send 
for  free  booklet  and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch  Avith  better  producing 
stock  from  actual  breeders. 


AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS'N,  BOX  C,  TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


CHICKS 

For  big,  strong,  liusl.y  farm  cliicks  write  us.  We  have 
;  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS 
!  from  pure  breed.  Dee  range  stock  of  health,  strength, 
j  vitality  and  heavy  winter  layers.  We  guarantee  clucks , 
I  true  to  name.  100%  live  delivery.  Send  for  Catalog  ! 
I  and  prices.  ; 

j  PIELL  BROTHERS,  Box  A.  A.,  PITTSTOV/N,  N.  J.  j 
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PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

33  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 

l).is  taught  us  how  to  produce  healthy,  husky 
pure-bred  chicks  that  live  and  grow  into  per¬ 
sistent  layers.  Make  sure  of  good  stock  by 
ordering  from  "The  Old  Keliahle  Hatchery’’ 


Per  100 

Per  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . 

$82.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 

-  19.00 

92.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

92.50 

Wilte  Rocks  . 

112.50 

Wlilte  Wyandottes  . 

112.50 

Anconas  . 

Black  Minorcas  . 

_  25.00 

112.50 

Shipped  Prepaid — Safe  Arrival 

Guaranteed.  Order  today  for 
Jfarch  and  April  deliveries.  Free 
Chick  Book  and  complete 
Price  List  on  reauest. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  ). 


QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1925 

from  pure  bred  stock  of  laying  ability  which  is  proven  by 
our  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers.  Every  effort  Is 


put  forth  to  produce  chicks  of  high  quality  and 

vitality. 

Oar  aim  Is  “Good  Chicks  at 

Moderate 

Prices.” 

Prices  on 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghisrns  . 

.$15.00 

$72.00 

$140.00 

K.  1.  Reds . 

.  17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

B.  P.  Roelts  . 

.  17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

Anconas  . 

.  20.00 

97.00 

IV.  Wyandottes  . 

.  24.00 

117.00 

As-sorted  . 

.  13.00 

62.00 

Way  price — Ic  less  per  chick. 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Send  for  free  circular 
and  complete  price  list  Including  special  matings  In  above 
breeds.  THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dopt.  A,  Sugar 
Loaf,  N.  Y.  Jfember  International  Chick  Association. 


WSHBONE 

HATCHED 


HEMWCHiCill 


Active,  husky  chickB  from  matings  of  es< 
I  peoially  sefected  birds.  The  kind  that 
will  be  easy  to  raise  ancf  develop  into 
exceptionally  good  layers,  Wishbono 
batched.  This  gives  you  chicks  hatched 
Nature’s  way.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  Wenavesupplied  formany years 
the  leading  poultry  trade  of  many  cities. 
Let  ua  give  you  the  same  satisfactory  service.  Custom 
Hatching.  Write  now  for  price  list.  Sctioenbom’s 
Httcherles,  335  Msin  St,,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed  by 
Inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for  high  egg 
production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
flocks  in  best  of  health.  100%  live 
delivery.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
Prices  low,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate.  Ohio 


THE  BEST  BY  TEST  ARE 
BLUE  HEN  HATCHED  CHICKS 

I  Bred  for  egg  production,  vigor  and 
vitality  with  twelve  years  experi- 
,ence.  S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns, 
per  100,  $12.  Barred  Rocks,  $14.  Broil¬ 
ers,  $10.  Free  and  100<%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH, 
Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Catalogue  free. 


QUALITY  CHICKS— EGGS 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  i.  B.  Giants.  Our 
Chicks  are  hatched  from  pure  bred,  carefully 
selected,  free  range  stock.  They  are  vigorous, 
and  absolutely  healthy.  I  offer  exceptional 
quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  13c  each; 
seaiy  v.arieties,  15c.  Special ,  matings  at  proportion, ite 
prices.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER.  Box  40.  Elizabethtown.  Pa. 

Pardee’s  Perfect  Pekins 


My  25th  Anniversary  Booklet  pictures 
,and  describes  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks,  their  and  Ducklings. 

Tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on 
a  small  investment.  Swimming  water 
not  necessary.  Write  today. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE 
35  Cedar  St.  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RARY  lOc  per  100 

U/VUl  g_  12C  PCr  100 

PHIpYC  Barred  Kocks .  14c  per  100 

VlllVIVO  iteds  .  15c  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran- 
'.eed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 
C.  P.  LEISTER  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  15,000  week'y.  Postpaid.  100% 

alive  delivery  guaranteed.  Per  100 
S.  C.  White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  .$12.00 
B.  P.  Rocks,  Anconas  and  Black  JliHorcas  14.00 
W'hite  .and  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  15.00 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  15.00 
Odds  and  Ends,  10  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  13.00 
,,,  Oixier  from  tin's  Adv.  Save  time.  Booklet  free. 
WLDEN  rule  HATCHERY,  Box  1,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


cases,  though  a  lighted  basement  room 
can  be  made  suitable  if  clean  and  well 
ventilated  and  kept  around  fifty  or  six¬ 
ty  degrees. — L.  H.  Cobb. 


MountaiaBred 


Noted  for  health  and  vigor  becanae  they’re  produced  and 
bred  in  the  healthful  mountain-top  climate.  From  atraina 
that  are  famous  for  egg  production.  All  variotiea.  We 
specialize  in  the  famous  Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
strain  which  has  been  returned  winner  in  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  from  Maine  to  California.  Big  discounts  given  on 
lots  of  600  to  1000.  Utility  prices: 


Bar’d  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks, 

S.  C.  Wh.  Wyandottos, 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 

Buff  Orpingtons, 

Black  Mlnorcas, 

Asst’d,  Broiler  Chicks, 

Save  time  by  ordering  from  ad  before  orders  pour  in. 
Low  prices  on  our  Special  Matings  of  line-bred,  trap 
nested  and  pedigreed  egg-producing  dams  and  blue  blood 
sires.  Fertile  hatching  eggs  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  details  our  offers  on  Hollywood  S,  C.  Wh. 
Leghorns  and  Special  Mating.  Cet  these  prices.  ^ 

Farm  Seniice  Company,  Rouie  A-2  Tyrone,  Pa. 


:y  prices: 
^5 

BO 

100 

BOO 

1000 

84.00  S7.00  $13  863  8122 

4. SO 

8.00 

15 

73 

148 

6.00 

0.00 

17 

83 

IBS 

B.OO 

0.60 

18 

ea 

17S 

4.75 

8.50 

IS 

78 

160 

6.S0 

10.60 

20 

SB 

185 

B.OO 

0.00 

17 

83 

10B 

3.7S 

0.60 

12 

BO 

120 

Over  Twenty  Years  Experience 
BATTEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  $14  Rhode  Island  Reds  ..$16 

Shepard  Strain  Anconas  13  Black  Minorcas  .  18 

Wh.  &  Barred  Rocks  16  Silv.  or  Wh.  Wyandots  18 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
_  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  Barred  and  BufT  Rocks,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  18c  each;  White 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  ISc  each;  Broiler 
chicks,  12c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
by  prepaid  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.Y. 


SUPERBRED 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Red 
Chicks  —  Eg-gs.  Write  for  1925  Circulars 
and  Prices. 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Box  401,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  I  f; 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  12c  and  mixed  lOe.  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  Live  Delivery,  Postpaid. 
Tliese  chicks  are  from  our  utility  bred-to-lay  stock.  Older 
from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Box  49,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks  °eLo? 

hatching  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest, 
Handsomest,  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  VVrite  to¬ 
day.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

n  U  I  F  Y  Q  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  12c.  Barred  Rocks 
uniUhO  14c  I  14c.  Mixed  10c. 

Postpaid,  100%  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  from  advertisement,  or  circular  free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY, 
McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


STRONG,  VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorn,  April,  $16  May  $13  June  $10 
Ear  Rock..  April  $18  May  $16  .lime  $13 
Postpaid,  safe  delivery .  guaranteed.  Incubators 
and  brooders. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frenclitown,  M.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

From  4.000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  size. 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Laid  PARKS  ROCKS 


J  hollywood'leghorns  4  1-2  MOS. 

nd  for  color  and  eggs.  Won  prizes.  Half  chicks  go  to 
Pot  Satisfaction  ,  guaranteed.  Sure  to  please. 

,  ‘  "ock.  Leghorn  and  Ancona  Catalog  FREE.  Vigorous, 
kurdy  chicks  at  popular  prices.  Member  1.  B.  •  C.  A. 
Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 

SEIBERT  BROS.,  Box  A,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


TO  LIVE  BABY  CBICKS.®3et  foil  inform^ 
ation  before  buying  Cbicka  ibis  year.  Bank  Ref.  Eat .  X914 

Miller  Hatcliery,  Box  17  Meyworth,  Ill. 

RARY  rHirK^  S-  C-  Leghorns,  $13—100 
1  B.  Rocks  $15—100 

R.  1.  Reds  $15 — 100.  Broiler  chicks  $11 — 100.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  Free.  Catalog. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.D.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

CHICKS.  Hatched  from  high-class  brcd-to-lay  stock.  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c.  Barred  Rocks  14c.  Broil¬ 
ers  10c.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  Guaranteed.  NEVIN 
STUCK,  McAlistervllle.  Pa, 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

We. offer  high  quality  chicks  from  our  200  egg  record,  farm  raised  stock.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Courteous  treatment,  prompt  shipment, 
a  commercial  hatchery  but  a  breeding  farm,  established  for  twenty  years, 
this  advertisement  or  send  for  free  booklet. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

“Barron”  White  Leghorns  . 

“Sandy’s”  White  Orpingtons  . 

“Park’s”  Barred  Rocks  . 

“Sheppard’s”  Anconas  . . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

Black  Minorcas  . 

White  Wyandottes  . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . . 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  . 

Breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  Eggs  In  case  lots  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


mpt  shipment. 

This  is  not 

twenty  years. 

Order  from 

Per  100  CHICKS 

Per  100  EGGS 

$15.00 

8.00 

12.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

12.00 

35.00 

12.00 

Business-bred  chicks  from  a  big,  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm — •with  all  the  vigor 
■  and  productiveness  that  hardy  breed¬ 
ing  flocks,  favorable  farm  conditions 
and  exacting  care  can  put  into  them. 

Every  chick  from  layers  scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  white  diarrhea  by  State 
officials. 


Hall’s  husky,  disease-free  chicks  and 
weaned  pullets  from  generations  of 
high-power  producers  are  best  to  own 
but  not  expensive  to  buy.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  place  your  chick  order. 
White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Write  today  for  big  Illustrated  folder 
which  contains  informatloa  of  value 
to  every  poultryman. 


POPIAK  - 
HILL  FARM 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


.  puck 


GET  OUR  INSPECTED  “GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS”  THIS  SEASON.  THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASEB 
CUSTOMERS  TESTIFY  TO  THEIR  WONDERFUL  QUALITY,  TYPE,  BEAUTY  AND  EGG 
PRODUCTION.  Send  for  our  BIG,  BEAUTIFUL,  COLORED,  INSTRUCTIVE  ART  BOOK  FREE 
showing  our  own  birds  in  their  NATURAL  COLORS.  Read  the  many  testimonials  full  of 
praises  which  highly  indorse  our  chicks.  Our  Advice  before  you  buy  elsewhere,  is  to  demand 
a  photo  of  the  birds  that  produce  the  eggs  from  which  tlie  chicks  are  hatched.  We  GUARANTEE! 
OUR  BIRDS  FREE  FROM  EUROPEAN  POULTRY  PEST  A.ND  OTHER  DISE.\SES.  100 %>  Live 
Delivery  POSTPAID.  Bank  Reference.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  &  Oliio  C.  A. 


Assorted,  all  heavies,  $11.50  per  100  straight. 
Only  18  hours  from  New 'York. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES, 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$60.00 

$118.03 

.  4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

138.00 

.  4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

144.00 

,  6.00 

11.50 

21.50 

60.00 

99.00 

,  mixed 

chicks. 

$9.50  per 

100. 

BOX  47 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO. 


lUU7tLive  Arrival  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  on 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  .  $3.50 

S.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . 

White  W’yandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Partridge  Roclis  .  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks,  12c;  Straight.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance, 
culled  flocks  of  heavy  layers.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  0,  MONROEVILLE,  OHIO. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$60.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

80.00 

one-half  price 

of  Chicks. 

Bank 

Free 

Circular. 

All  Cliicks  frooi 

Sturdy,  strong  Chicks  from  good,  iiuro  bred,  flocks  on  free  range. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices  on  .  50 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . 

Barron  Strain  V.’Iiite  Leghorns,  (Select)  . - 

Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  . . 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers  . . 

Special  prices  on  lOQO  to  TO, 000.  Ref.  Zeeland  State  Bank 
ill  full  confidence  of  getting  what  you  want.  Free  Circular. 

PROGRESSIVE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  D  ZEELAND,  MICflJGAN. 


100  500 

6.50  $13.00  $60.03 

14.00  65.00 

15.00  70.00 

10.00  45.00 


7.00 
8.00 
5.25 

Order  right  from  this  ad 


ALL-WRIGHT  CHICKS  —  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Hardy  chicks  from  select,  pure-breo 
flocks  In.spocted  and  leg  banded  by 
experts  trained  and  licensed  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  modern  “Home”  Hatch¬ 
ery  conducted  by  the  Wright  family 
who  take  pride  In  their  chicks. 
Eight  varieties,  foremost  strains.  W« 
guarantee  100  live  delivery.  Get 
our  catalog  and  learn  all  about 
Wright’s  Accredited  chicks. 

Wright’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Peebles,  Ohio 


ORDER  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  A.  A.  Matings  and  Certified  Matings 

are  the  combination  of  the  best  blood  lines  in  the  U.  S. 
Buy  quality  f.-om  breeders  of  free  range  stock.  Chicks  that 
are  full  of  production  blood.  The  hind  you  want.  Get 
your  order  in  now  and  avoid  the  rush.  Catalog  on  request. 
Member  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Cooperative  Poultry  Certification 
Ass’n,  Inc. 

W.  W.  HAWLEY,  JR.,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


3.  C.  White  Leghorns,  12c 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  12c 

3.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Mixed  10c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free-range 
Sred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post 

paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  free 

circular.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  McAlistervilIc,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  j 

EXCLUSIVE  ! 

You  can  buy  no  better  utility  stock  at 
any  price.  March  and  April  delivery  $30.00 
per  100;  $15.00  per  GO;  $7.50  per  25.  Hatchinj? 
eggs  half  price  of  chicks.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 

Selected  yearling  liens  mated  to  cockerels  from  winning 
pen  od  the  1923  New  Jersey  egg-laying  contests  (211- 
egg  average),  produce  cliicks  that  will  please  you  in 
every  way. 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  postage 
prepaid  and  circular  upon  request. 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds;. 
Quality  Chicks  at  rock  bottom  prices.  A  hatch  each  wecit 
beginning  March  10th.  Send  fw  booklet  and  price  lut. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  B,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  1. 
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The  Trouble  Maker  — By  E.  R.  Eastman 


“M  l^AD,”  he  said  ominously,  “if  you 


don’t  answer  those  questions  the 
way  you  should,  I’ll  commit  you  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court !” 

“Now,”  said  Hamilton,  “answer  my 
question.” 

“The  horses  couldn’t  get  away  be¬ 
cause  the  men  grabbed  them,”  said  Bill. 

“Then  what  happened?” 

“One  of  them  climbed  up  on  the 
wheel  and  grabbed  hold  of  me.  I  hit 
him  on  the  nose  and  he  fell  back  in  the 
dust.” 

“Yes,  go  on.” 

“Three  or  four  jumped  up  at  the  same 
time,  and  I  hit  one  of  them,  but  the 
other  t\\  grabbed  me  and  pulled  me 
off’n  the  wagon.” 

‘■‘All  rig’nt.  Go  on  till  I  tell  }OU  to 
stop.” 

“I  fought  back  and  forth  for  an  hour 
or  so.” 

“Hold  on,  hold  on!  How  long  did 
foil  say?”  asked  the  lawyer. 

“Well,  I  fought  the,m  up  a.n  down  the 
t  'ad,”  said  Bill,  “for — quite  a  spell, 
b  locked  down  twelve  of  fifteen  of  them, 
but  finally  there  were  so  many  of  them 
they  got  me  winded,  knocked  me  down 
and  jumped  on  me.” 

“All  right.  AVhat  next?”  asked  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

“They  turned  the  w’agon  around  so 
short  I  tliought  it  was  going  to  tip  over, 
and  they  dragged  me  up  out  of  the  road 
and  put  me  on  the  wagon  and  told  me 
to  take  the  milk  back  to  Joluiny  Ball’s 
and  if  I  came  again  they’d  kill  me.” 

“You  say,”  said  the  lawyer,  “that  all 
of  the  men  had  black  cloths  on  their 
faces?” 

“Yes,”  said  Bill,  “I—” 

“Never  mind  the  conimenls.  Answer 
my  question.  Did  aou  know  any  of 
these  men?” 

The  people  in  the  courtroom  'almost 
stopped  breathing  as  they  leaned  for- 
*ward  to  get  Mead's  ansiver. 

“Yes,”  said  the  ivitness. 

“Do  you  know  this  defendant,  James 
R.  Taylor?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Known  him  all  my  life.” 

“Was  he  one  of  the  men?” 

The  witness  looked  at  the  floor,  then 
he  looked  at  Taylor  and  then  back  to 
the  lawyer,  nodded  and  said; 

“Yes.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 


gang.  « 

The  lawy'er  turned  and  looked  at  the 
jury,  pausing  a  moment  for.thc.in  to  get 
the  significance  of  this  answ^er. 

Then  he  said  to  Meatl,  “That’s  all,  my 
man.  You  mav  be  excused.” 


Bill  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  started 
back  toward  the  audience. 

“Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Mead,”  came  a 
calm,  pleasant  voice,  “if  ymu  don’t  mind, 
I  Avould  like  to  ask  you  a  few  ques¬ 
tions.” 

It  was  Winslow  speaking.  Bill  hesi¬ 
tated,  looked  at  the  other  lawyer,  then 
turned  tlnd  sank  back  into  the  evitness 
chair. 

Speaking  as  if  to  an  old  friend,  Win¬ 
slow  said  to  him: 

“I  don’t  keep  you  but  a  few  minutes. 
I  heard  y'our  story  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest,  but  there  were  one  or  two 
points  that  I  did  not  get  quite  clear. 
What  time  was  it  when  you  got  up  to 
do  chores  on  Tuesday,  C)ctober  3rd."” 

“Half  past  three!” 

“Would  you  mind  telling  the  jury  also 
about  hoAV  many  men  there  were  in 
that  gang  that  you  said  set  upon  you?” 

“At  least  sixtyq”  answered  Bill 
promptly. 

“Good,”  said  the  laivycr,  turning  to 
smile  at  the  jury. 

“Now  let  me  see.  You  were  telling 
about  how  these  so-called  highwaymen 
shot  at  you.  How  many  of  them  had 
guns  and  revolvers?” 

“All  of  them,”  said  Bill.  “Some  of 


them  had  a  revolver  in  each  hand.” 

“Your  honor,  I  object,”  shputed 
Hamilton,  jumping  to  his  feet. 

“On  what  grounds?”  asked  the  judge. 

“The  witness  did  not  testify  as  to 
guns  in  his  original  statement,  and 
therefore,  it  is  irrelevant  and  should 
not  be  brought  into  the  cross-examina¬ 
tion.” 

“Your  honor  ivill  recall,”  stated  Win¬ 
slow  courteously,  “tliat  the  district  at¬ 
torney'  did  try  to  prevent  a  statement 
about  guns  by  the  witness,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  such  a  statement  Was  made  to  the 
jury.  Therefore,  my  question  is  rele- 
A'ant.” 

The  judge  called  the  district  attorney 
to  him,  and  they  whispered  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  after  which,  the  judge  said: 

“The  objection  is  over-tuled.  Pro¬ 
ceed  Avith  your  examination.” 

“Mr.  Mead,  you  stated,”  said  \Vin- 
sloAV,  “that  some  of  the  bullets  hit  the 
milk  cans.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Avitness,  interrupting, 
“I  remember  because  one  of  them  Avent 


defendant,  James  R.  Taylor?” 

“Yes,”  said -Bill. 

“How  long  haA'e  you  known  him?” 

“About  fifteen  years.’' 

The  lawyer  paused  for  a  moment  to 
look  at  the  jury  again. 

“You  stated  in  your  direct  testimony 
a  little  Avhile  ago  that  this  defendant, 
James  R.  Taylor,  Avas  the  leader  of  the 
gang  that  attacked  y'Ou  on  October 
3rd?” 

“Yes,  sir,  he  Avas,”  said  Bill  nodding' 
his  head. 

“W'ill  you  kindly  tell  the  jury  hoAV 
A'ou  were  so  certain?  Did  y'ou  recognize 
the  clothes  he  liad  on?” 

“No,”  said  Bill.  “He  Avore  diflfer- 
enter  ones.” 

“Hoaa'  about  his  A'oice?  Was  it  the 


“No,  can’t  say  that  it  Avas.  He 
changed  his  A'oice.” 

“Well,  how  did  you  knoAv  it  A\'as 
Taylor?” 

“Eh — eh — I — dunno,”  said  Bill  im- 
certainly.  I  just  knowed  him,  that  Avas 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Last  Week 


The  day  of  Jim  Taylor’s  trial  has  arrived.  The  milk  strike  between 
the  dairymen  and  the  dealers  has  reached  the  high  point.  Jim,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  dairymen,  has  been  charged  with  being  a 
“trouble-maker”.  He  is  charged  with  having  lead  a  group  of  men  who 
forcibly  attempted  to  prevent  Jim’s  neighbor  John  Ball,  from  delivering 
his  milk.  Ball  brought  about  Jim’s  arrest  and  the  charge  against  him. 
The  dav  of  the  trial  finds  an  enormous  crowd  of  country  folks  from 
miles  around  gathered  at  the  county  court  house.  No  trial  in  years  Iiad 
attracted  so  much  attention.  V/ithout  the  usual  preliminaries  the  jury 
is  selected  and  the  District  Attorney  opens  the  case,  stating  that  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  Jim  Taylor  headed  the  gang  of  disguised  dairymen  who 
interferred  with  the  delivery  of  milk  belonging  to  John  Ball.  Bill  Mead 
John  Ball’s  hired  man,  is  the  first  Avitness.  His  testimony  is  typical. 
He  exaggerates  facts  and  contradicts  himself  many  times.  At  times  he 
has  the  court  in  an  uproar.  It  is  with  difficulty  tJiat  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney  keeps  him  on  the  right  track  and  finally  appeals  to  the  presiding 
judge  to  reprimand  the  witness  and  di^ct  him  to  answer  questions 
properly. 


rigiit  through  the  side  of  one  of  the  full 
cans  and  as  I  Avas  stooping  down  be¬ 
hind  the  can  the  milk  spurted  out  of  the 
hole  and  hit  me  in  the  cj'e.” 

“The  men  you  say,  Avere  coming 
doAvn  from  the  upper  side  of  the  road 
toward  the  Avagon  when  they  Avere 
shooting?” 

“Yes,”  said  Bill. 

“And  5'ou  Avere  protecting  yourself 
behind  the  cans  on  the  lov'cr  side?” 

“Yes,  sir,  tha-t’s  right.” 

“And  the  milk  came  out  of  the  bullet 
hole  on  the  loAver  side  of  the  can  and 
hit  you  in  the  eye?’ 

“kTs,  sir,”  said  Bill.  “I  remember  it 
because — ” 

“Just  a  moment,  Mr.  iMead,”  the  law'- 
ycr  interrupted. 

Then  turning  to  the  jurA',  “Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  wdll  you  kindly  fix  very 
firmly  in  3'our  mind  this  Avitness’s  state¬ 
ments  on  the  bullet  hole  in  the  loAA'er 
side  of  the  can,  and  remember  that  he 
has  stated  that  the  men  AAxre  shooting 
from  the  upper  side.” 

An  audible  snicker  passed  OA'cr  the 
audience,  but  died  out  quickly'  as  they 
leaned  forw'ard  to  listen. 


all.” 


The  law'yer  turned  suddenly  and  shot 
a  question  short  and  crisp. 

“Did  all  the  men  Avear  masks?’’ 

“Er — er — a'CS,”  said  Bill. 

“It  Avas  difficult  for  you  to  see  because 
of  the  milk  in  j'our  CA'es,  and  still  you 
are  sure  a'ou  recognized  Taylor?” 

Before  Bill  could  answer,  Hamilton 
had  objected  and  the  judge  sustained 
him.  But  the  damage  Avas  done.  The 
audience  AA’as  all  grinning,  and  CA'cn 
some  of  the  jurymen  Avere  haA'iug  diffi¬ 
culty  in  hiding  their  smiles. 

“That  Avill  be  all,  Mr.  Mead,”  con¬ 
cluded  WinsloAAn  “Thank  j'ou,”  and 
Bill  left  the  chair  Avithout  being  stopped 
by  the  district  attornej'  for  re-direct 
examination. 

“For  once.  I’m  not  s’prizedl”  said 
Ann  Jenkins. 

The  judge  banged  his  gavel  and  re¬ 
cessed  the  court  until  the  afternoon  ses¬ 


sion. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


“Noav  you  AA'ere  saying?’’  continued 


the  laAVA'er,  turning  again  to  the  Avit¬ 
ness. 

■  “I  Avas  sa3'ing  that  I  remember  it 
Avell,”  stated  Bill,  “because  the  darned 
milk  in  my  e3'e  made  it  so  that  I  could¬ 
n’t  hardly  see  for  a  day  or  tAA'o.” 

At  this  point,  Hamilton  again  raised 
strenuous  objection,  and  made  an  im¬ 
passioned  plea  to  the  judge  that  the  wit¬ 
ness  Avas  AA’asting  the  court’s  time  and 
should  be  excused.  Judge  Rising  Avould 
have  agreed,  but  he  did  not  quite  dare 
to  be  too  unfair.  He  contented  himself 
Avith  reprimanding  WinsloAV  for  taking 
too  much  time  and  Avarning  him  to  stick 
to  the  subject.  Winslow  made  no  reply 
but  continued  AvIth  his  examination. 

“Are  you  AA'ell  acquainted  Avith  this 


JOHN  BALL  AA'as  the  first  Avitness  called 
by  the  prosecution  at  the  beginning  of 
the  afternoon  session  of  Jim’s  trial. 

He  Avas  a  good  Avitness.  A  little 
hesitancy  made  him  seem  reluctant  to 
gi\'e  his  testimony,  but  his  ansAvers 
Avere  direct  and  to  the  point. 

“About  Avhat  time  Avas  it  when  this 
gang  dumped  3'our  milk?”  asked  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

“I  don’t  knoAv  the  exact  hour,  but  It 
Avas  after  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
because  it  Avas  the  second  time  I  Avas 
trv'Ing  to  deliver  the  milk.” 

After  he  had  testified  to  the  dumping 
of  his  milk  by  the  masked  gang,  Ham¬ 
ilton  asked  Ball  if  he  kneAV  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  and  John  ansAvered  that  he 
certainly  did  know  him,  had  knoAvn 
iiim  ever  since  Jim  Avas  a  boy. 

Then  came  the  question,  “Was  this 
defendant  In  the  gang  that  attacked  you 


and  dumped  3'Our  milk?” 

“Yes,”  said  John  Ball.  “I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  he  A\as  the  leader.” 

There  could  be  no  question  that  this 
answer  scored  Avith  the  jury.  The  olcl 
man  Avas  sincere,  and  believed  what  he 
said. 

In  the  direct  examination,  the  district 
attorney  asked  Ball  to  describe  the 
events  on  the  night  Avhen  his  milk  A\-as 
dumped  and  kerosene  put  into  his  milk 
house. 

W’insIoAV  Avas  instant^'  on  his  feet,  to 
make  vigorous  objection. 

“This  defendant  Is  on  trial  for  just 
one  thing,  and  one  thing  only!  that  is, 
for  the  alleged  attack  on  Mr.  Ball’s 
milk  on  Tuesday,  October  3rd.  He  is 
not  charged  Avith  any  other  crime. 
Therefore,  any  testimony  as  to  Avhat 
liappened  in  Ball’s  niilk  house  at  some 
other  time  is  absolutely  IrreleA'ant.” 

“Your  honor,”  purred  the  district  at¬ 
torney,  “nothing  is  irrelev'ant  that  shows 
the  deprav'ed  character  of  this  defend¬ 
ant.” 

“Objection  is  OA'cr-rulcd,”  growled 
the  judge.  “Proceed  Avith  3'our  examina¬ 
tion.” 

WinsloAV  paused  to  let  the  full  effect 
of  the  judge’s  ruling  register  on  the 
croAvd.  At  no  time  during  the  trial  Avas 
the  feeling  in  the  courtroom  as  tense  as 
it  Avas  over  this  unfair  ruling.  Winslmv 
sat  down,  and  Hamilton  resumed  the 
examination.  He  brought  out  the  fact 
that  on  the  night  his  milk  had  been 
dumped  in  his  milk  house  and  kerosene 
split,  he  had  caught  Taylor,  the  de¬ 
fendant,  loitering  near  his  milk  house, 
that  he  had  taken  a  look  at  the  ruin  on 
the  inside  and  then  had  forced  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  come  into  the  house,  and 
iiad  plead  AA'ith  him  to  say  that  he  Avas 
sorr3'  and  Avould  mend  his  Avays. 

“And  Avhat  aaxs  '  Taylor’s  ansAver  to 
that?”  asked  Hamilton. 

‘•He  defied  me  and  Avalked  out  of  the, 
house.”  . 

“All  ,jof  this,”  ,  said  the  attorne}’,  “was 
after  he  had_committed  the  first  out-' 
rage  and  dumped  your  milk  in  the  road 
near  the  Harris  barn?” 

“It  AA'as,”  stated  John  Ball,  his  Avhitc 
beard  bobbing  up  and  doAvn  as  he  nod¬ 
ded  in  the  affirmatii'e.  “He  dumped  my 
milk  in  the  road  a  avccIo  ago  Tuesday, 
and  the  milk  in  the  milk  house  on  Fri¬ 
day',  a  Aveek  ago  today.” 

Winslow  did  not  detain  Ball  very 
long  on  the  cross  examination.  He 
first  shoAved  that  the  old  man  Avas  ex¬ 
cited  Avhen  the  attack  occurred  in  the 
road,  and  that  the  men  Avere  masked, 
making  recognition  difficult. 

“Did  3'ou  notice,  Mr.  Ball,  Avliethcr 
the  gang  that  attacked  you  in  the  road 
had  guns?” 

“No,”  said  John  Ball,  “the  only'  gun  I 
saw  Avas  the  one  I  had.” 

‘‘Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  this  de¬ 
fendant  might  haA'e  been  at  your  place 
Avhen  your '  milk  Avas  dumped  in  the 
milk  house  to  prevent  trouble,  and  not 
to  make  it?” 

“Caught  him  dead  to  rights,”  said 
Ball. 

“No,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  stated  the 
kiAvyer  courteously,  “not  according  to 
the  testimony'.  You  didn’t  catch  him 
actually  dumping  your  milk,  did  you? 

“N — no,”  said  the  old  man.  ^ 

“One  more  question,  if  you  dont 
mind.  This  defendant  has  carried  his 
arm  in  a  sling  from  an  injury  that  he 
received  on  the  night  that  y'our  nu 

,'as  dumped.  Did  you  cause  that  m- 


AV 


jury.' 


“No,”  ansAvered  Ball,  raising  bi® 
beard  indignantly.  “Of  course  not! 

“Did  you  notice  that  Iie_  Avas  hurt 
Avhen  you  AA'ere  talking  to  him? 

“Yes,”  said  the  Avitness,  “some  blooa 
ran  doAvn  his  arm  on  to  ,  the  kitchen 
floor.  We  Avere  goln’  to  fix  him  up, 
(Continued  on  opposite  poge) 
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I  but  he  said  it  didn’t  amount  to  nothin'' 
land  walked  out.” 

“Another  thing.  Has  it  occurred  to 
|vou,  Mr.  Ball,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
Jor  a  man  badly  injured  in  one  arm  to 
raise  the  rumpus  in  your  milk  house 
that  you  say  was  raised  on  the  night  of 
[Friday,  October  6th?” 

“No,  mebbe  not,”  said  the  old  man. 
All  I  know  is  the  milk  and  kerosene 
hverc  dumped  in  my  milk  house,  and  I 
caught  this  feller  on  the*  job  wnthout  no 
le-KCUse  or  rea,son  for  bein’  there.” 

“That  will  do,  thank  you.” 


The  third  witness  for  the  prosecution 

I  was  Miss  Caroline  Hicks.  Caroline 
was  sworn  and  took  her  scat  with  sal- 
jlow  cheeks  aflame. 

“Will  you  state  your  full  name, 
[please,”  asked  the  district  attorney'. 

Caroline  would,  and  did. 

“.And  3'our  age,  please.” 

Caroline  was  indignant. 

“VVhat  difference  docs  that  make?” 
[she  snapped.  ‘T’m  old  enough  to  have 
[some  common  sense.’ 

The  judge  was  getting  peevish  and 
[leaned  forward  and  spoke  to  the  witness. 

“Please  state  your  age  without  fur- 
[thcr  comment,”  he  growled. 

“My  goodness!  Listen  to  that  now,” 

“Well,  if  3'ou  must  know.  I’m  thirty- 
lone,”  said  Caroline  without  hesitation, 
[said  Ann  Jenkins  in  an  undertone. 
“That  woman  is  worse  than  Bill  Mead! 

I I  happen  to  know  that  the  fly  leaf  of 
[her  old  family  Bible  says  different.” 

The  people  in  the  audience  around 
Ann  were  grinning. 

The  district  attorney  proceeded. 


“Do  3’ou  know  this  defendant,  James 
R.  Taylor?” 

“Yes,”  said  Caroline. 

“Miss  Hicks,  will  you  tell  the  jury 
where  you  live?” 

“I  live  on  the  north  side  of  this  town, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.” 

“Were  you  at  home  on  the  evening 
of  Friday',  October  6th?” 

“Well,  I  wasn’t  home  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening,”  stated  Caroline. 
“I  was  over  to  Nancy  Wiggs’,  and  w^e 
.were  talking  about — ” 

“Never  mind,”  interrupted  Hamilton. 
“That  is  not  important.  Were  y'ou  at 
home  between  ten  and  eleven  P.M.?” 

“I  was,”  said  Caroline. 

“Did  anything  unusual  happen?” 

“There  did,”  Caroline’s  eyes  snapped. 

“Please  tell  the  coin-t.” 

“Well,  I  had  wound  the  clock  and 
pricked  up  Tommy  and  went  to  the  door 
to  put  him  out  for  the  night,  and  it 
yvas  sich  a  nice,  warm  moonlight  even¬ 
ing  that  I  just  thought  I’d  go  down  to 
the  gate  a  minute  and  as  I  w'as  standin’ 
and  thinkin’  of  what  Nancy  had  just 
said  about — ” 

“Never  mind  what  you  were  think¬ 
ing.  Tell  what  you  saw.” 

“Didn’t  see  anything  at  first,”  said 
Caroline,  “just  heard  somethin’.” 

“Yes,  yes,  tell  the  jury'  what  it  was.” 

Tt  was  a  horse  runnin’,  and  in  a  min¬ 
ute  I  saw  a  horse  cornin’  down  the  road 
right  by  my  gate,  and  he  was  just  run¬ 
nin’,  and  the  man  on  .  his  back — ” 


Caroline  paused,  dramatically,  while 
the  crowd  held  its  breath. 

“Tell  the  court  who  the  man  was.” 
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“Well,  just  ns  he  got  opposite  my 
gate,  he  turned  his  face  toward  me  and 
he  wasn’t  more  than  six  feet  from  me, 
and  he  didn’t  sec  me  but  I  saw  him — ’ 

“Yes,  y'es,  who  was  it?”  shouted  the 
exasperated  attorney. 

Caroline  turned  in  her  chair  and 
pointed  a  long  finger  at  Jim. 

“It  was  that  man  there,  Jim  Taylor. 

“Had  you  seen  Taylor  before  that 
day?” 

“Yes,”  said  Caroline,  “just  before  I 
wetit  over  to  sec  Nancy  Wiggs,  Jim 
Taylor  drove  down  by  my  place  to 
town  with  his  horse  and  wagon.” 

“What  makes  you  think  he  was  not 
going  home?” 

“  ‘Cause  he  didn’t  have  his  wagon  and 
he  was  up  to  .something  bad,  ‘cause  he 
was  running  his  horse.” 

“All  right,  that  will  do.  Miss  Hicks.” 

On  the  cross-examination,  Winslow 
made  no  attempt  to  break  down  Caro¬ 
line’s  story.  But  he  did  lake  up  her 
last  statement  for  a  minute. 

“What  makes  you  seem  .so  sure.  Miss 
Hicks,  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  guilty  of 
crime  ?” 

“Well,  I  wasn’t,”  admitted  Caroline, 
“until  I  knew  what  day  this  trial  was 
goin’  to  be  held  on.” 

“What  difference  docs  tliat  make?” 
asked  the  surprised  lawyer. 

Caroline  lowered  her  voice  dramatic¬ 
ally  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  those  in 
the  back  part  of  the  ro nm  to  hear. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “just  as  Taydor  come 
a-gallopiiT  along  on  his  horse  by  my 
house  on  that  night,  I  felt  something 
shoot  by  my — my — limbs — going  like 
anything.  I  jumped  and  screamed  and 
then  I  noticed  it  was  nothin’  but  my 
old  Tommy,  and  he  rushed  right  across 
the  road  in  front  of  Taydor  on  the  run¬ 
ning  horse.  And  you  know,  my  Tommy 
is  a  black  cat!  When  I  heard  his  trial 
had  been  put  on  this  Friday,  Friday 
the  thirteenth,  then  I  knew  he  was 
guilty!” 

A  laugh  rippled  over  the  courtroom. 
The  enraged  district  attorney  shouted 
his  objection  to  the  judge  and  the  judge, 
equally  furious,  pounded  his  bench  and 
ordered  the  witness’s  last  statements  to 
be  stricken  from  the  rccord.s. 

(7'o  Be  Continued) 
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Sows  again 

30 

Used  to  catch  fish 

2 

End  of  a  prayer 

31 

Obtain 

3 
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An  odd  diagram  and  by  no  means  an 
wsy  one  to  fill,  if  y'ou  ask  the  puzzler 
t\ho  devised  it!  Those  four  corners, 
"ith  no  relieving  black  squares,  were 
'■cgular  twisters,  but  it  finally  yielded 
®’id  both  the  4-letter  and  the  6-Ietter 
"ords  fitted  snugly  into  place-.  You 
'"'ll" notice  that  3,  4,  and  6  are  the  only 
®'zes  used.  " 

ACROSS 

1  Small  and  tasty  12  Southern  State 
•"oot  vegetable  15  Operatic  piece 
Stick  together  16  P  r  e  fi  x  meaning 
'T'U'kish  prince  half 


Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 


T"  H  KH  O  N 


17  Hurried 

18  Tops  of  boxes 

19  Marching  in  single 
file 

20  Relatives 

21  Trial 

22  Before 

23  Reddish  fish 
29  Jeopardy 

33  Beside 

34  Seven  days 

35  Looks  at  fixedly 
37  Dog  with  silky  red 

hair 

39  P  r  e  fi  X  from 


French  meaning 
badly 

42  Impressed 

46  Anger 

47  Liquid  measure 

50  Burnt  clay  for 
roofing 

51  Direction  opposite 
the  wind 

52  Prefix  meaning  air 

53  Woes 

54  Consume 

55  Consideration 

56  Scotch  dialect  for 
clacks 

57  Scanty 
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SPECIAL 

$1.25  worth  for  $1.00 

$2.50  “  “  $2.00 

$4.00  “  “  $3.00 

$7.00  ”  $5.00 

In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk). 
The  brand  ot  a  house  established  in 
1858.  Have  produced  wonderful  re- 
sult.v.  We  have  made  hosts  of  new 
friends  yearly.  K  &  W  .Seeds  arc 
dependable,  hardy,  just  what  you 
want,  for 

VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS, etc., 

Write  for  your  FfiEE  copy  of  our 
profusely  illustrated  catalog  No.  325. 

KENDALL  *  WHITNEY 
Portlarvd,  Maine 


Plant  Potatoes 

t^/s  waif 


**Acine’'  Planters  do  it  just 
right— cheaijer  and  better  than 
other  ways.  ‘‘Acme"  Planters  have' 
served  growers  faithfully  for  years. 

Good  Planting  Easy 

ft's  as  simple  as  walking  to  plant 
with  an  "Acme."  Sold  by  good 
dealers  everywhere.  For  your 
protection  look  for  the  "Acme" 
brand  on  every  tool. 

FREE  POTATO  BOOK— Write  for  I 
this  valuable  book  today.  Fullj 
of  money-making  ideas  for  po¬ 
tato  growers.  Address 
DepL  21 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  CO.' 

TmwM  City,  Michit** 


wuoc  MAOH 

AcmeI 


USOtoreneo 


SENSATION  -  0;ie  of  the  most  prodiictive  oats  in  enlU- 
vation.  75  hushels  and  upward  per  acre  ate  frequent 
with  large  white  meaty  p-ains  weighing  44-10  Ihs.  per 
meastircd  bushel  of  the  Itigiie.st  quality.  .Seed  turnhilied  as 
low  as  7.1c  per  bushel  in  Quantities.  You  should  by  all 
means  try  these  oats.  Seud  for  sample  iind  ciriular. 
Farmer  Agents  wanted. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  60,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Earliest  4omalo 

is  Jnng’sWayahcad.  fruit,  pipe  aa 

early  as  July  4th.  Notoinx  earlier  to  ba 
had  anywhere.  As  a  special  offer  will 
send  you  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  pkt. 
of  Cabbage,  Carrot,  Cucumber,  Lettuce, 
Onion.  Radish,  Parsnip,  Superb  Asters 
and  Everlasting  Flowers,  ail  10  pkts. 
for  1 8c.  Due  bill  for  10c  with  each  order.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Catalog  of  Seed  Bargains  FREE.  Sand  today. 
J.  W.  lung  Seed  Co.,  Farm  i  Randoipii,  W2s. 


FOR  SALE 


Phn'inn  c  jp  100  -  day  Improved 

onoice  oeea  born  Vellow  Dent;  300  hii.  Lancaster 

County  .Sure  Crop;  opy  ii,|_  Early  White  Cap.  nearly 
all  1923  crop.  .Above  90%  germination.  Write  for 
price,  sample  and  circular.  Order  early  to  save  money. 
SHULL  FARM.  Box  5.  Tallytown,  Bucks  Co..  Pa. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


150- “Pigs  For  Sale- -150 

Cliestcr  and  York.sliire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  weaned  ar.d  good  blocky  pig.s,  no  ninis.  1’ gs 
0  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  and  ,S  to  9  weeks  old  $0  .10 
each.  Also  25  Clie.stcrs  and  30  Berkshires,  pure  bred, 
7  weeks  old.  sows  or  boars  $7  each.  Shipped  to  you 
C.O.D.  on  your  app’oval.  .Vo  charge  for  sliipping  crates. 

A.M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Si.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


QUALITY  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Y'ork.-,Iure  and  (  h,st«  cross  anil  Chester  and  Bcrk- 
ihire  cross  pig.s  7  weeks  old,  $6  each;  8  weeks  old,  $u.50 
iacli.  Send  in  and  get  farm-raised  pigs.  Bred  from  all 
registered  hoars  and  large  sows,  and  will  make  large  liags. 
Pure  (Oiesler  Wliite  or  Torksliire  pigs  0  weeks  old,  $8  eacJi; 
ind  also  Berkshire  pigs  (1  weeks  old  SS  each,  1!  lars  of 
;hc  above  breeds  .$10  eacii.  We  ship  C.  0.  D.  to  yea 
in  approval,  from  one  to  Iwenty-fivc  pigs. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM, 

RFD.  Box  48,  Wotiu.-n,  Mast. 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 


Y’orkshire  and  Chester  cioss  and  Che.stor  and  B.i 
ero.s.s,  all  large  growthy  pigs.  Pigs  7  weeks  old  $C 
and  7  to  8  weeks  old  $G..10  each.  Ail  bred  to 
large  liogs.  I  wiU  ifcip  from  one  to  fifty  C.  0.  D 
liarjc  for  crating.  I  guai-antee  safe  didivery, 
WALTER  LUX, 

388  Salem  St,  Wobu.'ii. 

Telephone  0086 
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e.-.ch, 
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Na 
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The  Autographic  Kodak  Way 

WHETHER  you’re  disking  the  south  lot,  taking  a  Sun¬ 
day  trip,  or  stealing  time  to  fish,  today’s  Kodak 
snapshot  is  tomorrow’s  picture  record. 

For  in  addition  to  the  print  that  keeps  the  story 
there’s  the  date  and  title  you  wrote  on  the  film  at  the  time 
— information  you  want  for  reference.  All  the  Kodaks 
have  this  exclusively  Eastman,  autographic  feature.  ' 

Kodak  on  the  Farm,'*  a  generously  illustrated, 

3a  page  booklet  that  tells  about  the  fun  side  and 
the  practical  side  of  picture-making  with  an  Auto¬ 
graphic  Kodak.  Free  at  your  Kodak  dealer’s,  or 
by  mail  from  us. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Take  Your 
Spring  Tonic 
Asleep 

Throw  away  the  teaspoon  and  bottle.  Take  Nature’s 
tonic  sleep.  Get  an  Ideal  Spring  and  enjoy  the  best 
night’s  rest  you  ever  had.  Try  the  comfort  of  the 
Ideal’s  supet'tempered  spirals.  Try  its  snug  and 
perfect  spine  support.  Learn  the  added  vim  and 
vigor  that  perfect  relaxation  for  tired  nerves  and 
muscles  gives.  The  moment  you  lie  upon  the  Ideal’s 
one  hundred  and  twenty  super-tempered  upright 
spirals,  you  just  know  you  are  going  to  sleep  right. 
And  there’s  no  time  like  the  present  to  start.  Phone 
your  dealer  today  for  a 

The  Bedspring  that  Supports  Your  Spine 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y* 

'Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mailers  of  Foster  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
ond  Quality  Spring  Ctoistructions.  Send  for  booklet, 
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The  School  Lunch 

A  Peep  into  Polly  Dinner  Pail 

ness.  Tlie  first  few  days  all  goes  well. 
Polly  may  not  eat  all  her  lunch  at  noon, 
but  perhaps  on  her  way  home  she  stops 
to  eat  the  last  piece  of  bread.  We  find  it 
is  an  empty  dinner  pail  which  Polly  sets 
on  the  end  of  the  kitchen  table  when  she 
returns  from  school  in  the  evening.  But 
al^s :  in  a  few  days  to  Mother’s  surprise 
she  finds  a  little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that. 
And  we  hear  Polly'  exclaiming  “I  don’t 
want  this  and  I  don’t  like  that.  I  never 
want  to  see  another  hard-boiled  egg  as 
long  as  I  live.”  And  in  a  few  days  the. 
ban  is  put  ott  something  else,  until  Mother 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what  to  fix  for 
her. 

Nothing  is  more  appetizing  than  bread 
that  has  lx;en  soaked  to  softness  with 
syrup,  preserves,  or  fruit  butter  spread 
on  it.  Try  sending  such  sweets  in  a  glass, 
letting  Polly  spread  it  on  as  she  eats. 


For  the  “Middy” 


The  accompanying  drawing  represents  a  new  departure  for  our 
Household  Department,  so  if  you  find  this  idea  useful  and  instrumental 
in  saving  your  pennies,  we  should  appreciate  it  if  you  would  write  the 
A.A.  saying  as  much. 

By  the  use  of  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper,  which  may  be  bought  at  any 
stationer’s,  you  should  be  able  to  transfer  directly  from  this  drawing  to 
white  tissue  paper  which  can  be  basted  on  dark  goods,  and  the  design 
embroidered  directly  on,  trimming  off  the  paper  which  is  left  on  the 
outside  of  the  design.  If  white  goods  is  used,  the  design  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  directly  to  the  goods  without  the  use  of  the  tissue  papers  Along 
with  the  buttons  and  braid  of  a  regulation  sailor  suit  are  used  emblems 
as  here  drawn.  They  are  exact  size  to  transfer  and  embroider — the 
anchor  on  dickey  or  tie;  the  eagle,  with  additional  bars  if  you  like,  on  the 
sleeve,  and  stars  in  collar  corners.  Lines  indicate  the  length  and  the 
direction  of  stitches. 


have  a  warm  mash,  but  the  children  on 
these  same  farms  are  not  even  getting  their 
share  of  milk  and  no  attention  is  paid 
to  the  fact  that  they  should  have  at  least 
one  warm  dish  at  lunch -time  at  school. 

“The  most  important  crop  of  any  farm 
is  its  boys  and  girls”  and  “Food  makes 
the  man.”  Can  anything  be  dearer  than 
that  ? 

♦  *  *  ♦ 

A  Peep  Into  Polly’s  Dinner  Pail 

WHEN  Polly  skips  off  to  school  these 
days,  let  us  see  to  it  that  she  carries 
with  her  a  sanitary  lunch  box.  The  fold¬ 
ing  ones  are  best  for  several  reasons ; 
they  are  inexpensive  and  will  last  for  a 
year  or  two  at  least;  they  can  be  unfolded, 
spread  out  flat,  washed  and  aired  inside 
and  out;  besides,  they  are  light  in  weight, 
easy  to  carry,  neat  and  attractive  looking 
— quite  an  improvement  over  the  old  tin 
pail  that  always  carries  a  stale  and  stuffy 
odor. 

Mothers,  the  way  we  prepare  our  child’s 
lunch  has  much  to  do  with  its  attractive- 


Cooked  or  canned  fruit  or  some  kind  of 
pudding  put  in  glasses  is  good.  I’m  sure 
you  w'ill  find  her  asking  for  these.  A  small 
jelly  glass  with  tightly  fitting  lid,  or  a 
cold  cream  jar  with  a  top  that  screws 
on  makes  ideal  containers  for  such  food. 
And  you  will  find  pretty  Polly  taking 
great  pains  not  to  break  the  glass  or  lose 
hdr  spoon. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  bright  red  apple, 
the  5'ellow  orange,  juicy  pears,  peaches, 
grapes  and  other  fresh  fruit.  Polly’s 
lunch  must  be  plain  and  wholesome,  rather 
than  rich  food.  Never  send  pie  and  seldom 
send  cake  with  the  school  lunch.  Children 
are  apt  to  pick  out  the  knicknacks  and 
eat  them  first.  This  often  spoils  the  taste 
for  the  plainer  foods. 

A  child  eats  lunch  hurriedly  thinking 
mostly  of  play  and  often  bolts  it.  This 
is  why  sandwiches  and  bread  put  together 
in  varying  ways,  must  form  the  bulkier 
part  of  the  noonday  school  lunch.  It  is 
well  to  seek  variety  constantly  and  the 
child  will  seldom  complain  that  she  “can- 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 


WE  farm  women  can  understand  what 
is  meant  by  “nutrition”  when  it  is 
discussed  in  terms  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  .We’ve  heard  our  men  folks  talk 
about  roughage,  concentrates,  proteins  and 
other  necessities  of  proper  cattle  feeding, 
and  we  are  being  told  that  cod  liver  oil 
is  good  for  the  chickens. 

Now  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  the  experts  on  the 
feeding  of  human  beings  and  of  the  dumb 
beasts  have  realized  the  similarity  and 
are  appearing  together  before  audiences  to 
carry  the  message  of  properly  balanced 
food  rations  for  the  folks  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  the  lower  animals. 

Perhaps  some  might  think  tliis  an  un¬ 
necessary  expenditure  of  time,  but  we 
know  some  men  who  see  to  it  that  the  cows 
are  fed  just  right,  and  the  calves  have  theij 
milk  properly  warmed  and  the  chickens 
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The  Flavor 
is  Roasted  In! 

WHITE 

HOUSE 

COFFEE 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

BOSTON  >,  CHICAGO  v  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 


Send  lor 
Calalfl  20 


A  Modem  Bathroom,  $60 

JUST  one  of  our  wonderful  bantalns. 

Set  comprizes  a  4.  4H  or  5  foot  Iron 
enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19  Inch 
roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lavatory, 
a  syphon  action,  wash-down  water  closet 
with  porcelain  tank,  oak  post  hinge 
Beat;  all  china  Index  faucets,  nickel- 
plated  traps,  and  all  nickel-plated  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
2S4  West  34th  St.,  New  Ygrk^i^ 


4  Yards 
or  More 

No 

Toweling 
or  Scrim 


Voilos,  Linenes.  ^ 

Of  the  6ne  tcxtileTwe  get  front 
the  big  mills,  many  pieces  are  too 
email  lor  our  wholesale  garmenO 
manufacture.  At  lowest  factory 
_  ^.nce— H  or  H  what  you  would  ordi¬ 
narily  pay— you  can  have  1  oveliest  selectioa 
of  newest,  most  durable  patterns.  Assorted, 
colors.  Full  n  yards;  4  to  6  yard  pieces. 
Splendid  Material  for  Dresses,  Aprons, 
Shirts,  Play  Suits,  etc. 

Kach  piece  fresh,  clean.  Order  from  this  ad  and  we 
Will  send  you  Absolutely  Free  e  Fine  Embroidered 
Collar  and  Cuff  Set, 

SEND  NO  MONEY—  ^ 

When  package  arrives  srive  postman 

fl,98  and  a  few  cents  for  postage. 

f  you  are  not  entirely  aatisfied  we 
viU  return  ontire  purchase  price* 

MERLE  MFC.  CO. 

54  South  River  Stroet.  Aurora.  III. 


HERE  IS  THE  BEST  VALUE 
I  EVER  OFFERED 

'  The  watch  Is  small — thin — newest  shape. 

- - The  ea.se  is  platinum  efiect  —  guaran- 

.  ,  j-kts,,  and  hasa  jeweled  movementguar- 
years.  HasSapphlreCrown.rlbbonbracelet 
cla.sp.  giWe  give  this  Watch  and  beautiful 
,®*’'ster  Ring,  also  many  other  wonderful  gifts 
a  ho?,.  finest,  assorted  perfumes  at  15c 

.  eil;-  •-srse  assortment  makes  it  easy.  Send  no 
Write  for  20  bottles  assorted  perfume  and 
,, gifts showlnghow  easy  itls  to  get  this  boau- 
pSt  ,  Ring  and  other  wovderfiil  gifts  free. 

1  “fiUL  PERFUME  CO.,  Dept.  E-IOO  Chicago 

•■'EW  GLADIOLUS— 20  varfetlcB  all  different.  Including 
nn’  Petaled,  blue  and  lavander  varieties  all  for 
0.  ». 

"^PLtRlDGE  GLAD  GARDENS,  R2,  GENEVA,  W.  Y. 


^  ■  I 

Food  and  Health 

'They  Go  Hand  in  Hand — Pattern  Service 
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IN  no  field  of  science  is  there  a  wider 
range  for  tvonderful  accomplishments 
than  in  the  science  of  feeding.  Every 
mother  ought  to  consider  it  her  privilege 
as  well  as  her  duty  to  feed  her  family 
as  intelligently  as  possible. 

It  is  not  always  a  matter  of  money  spent ; 
but  a  matter  of  comrnon  sense,  hacked  by 
a  general  knowledge  ©f  foods  essential 
to  good  health,  that  goes  into  the  making 
of  healthy  upstanding  young  people — nor¬ 
mal  in  mind  and  morals.  And  let  me  say 
in  passing  that  the  mind  and  the  morals 
are  a  direct  outcome  of  physical  fitness. 

How  can  the  mother  assure  her  family 
of  proper  foods  during  the  long  winter 
months?  Let  us  consider  first  what  some 
of  the  essentials  are.  Keep  this  list  in 
mind.  Milk;  butter  eggs;  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  fresh  fruits.  These  foods  should 
enter  into  every  child’s  dietary  to  insure 
that  child  of  normal  development. 

I  realize  that  in  winter  these  foods 
arc  harder  to  procure  than  in  summer, 


pensable”  ones  to  my  mind — apples  and 
oranges.  Apples  are  usually  in  abundance 
on  every  farm.  Oranges  can  be  had  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  during  the  winter  season. 
Apples  should  be  eaten  daily.  If  it  is 
possible  all  the  young  chidren  in  tlic  house¬ 
hold  should  be  given  orange  juice  daily. 
Orange  juice  is  thou.ght  of  right  along 
in  the  same  plane  of  importance  as  milk. 
Give  it  to  the  baby  after  he  is  five  months 
old.  Just  a  little,  say  a  teaspoon  ful  mixed 
with  his  drink  of  water.  Keep  on  increas¬ 
ing  the  amount  as  the  baby  grows  older. 
Get  the  orange  juice  habit  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  all  the  young  children  up  to  five 
years  old  get  a  little  orange  juice  daily. 
It  helps  to  make  strong  teeth,  and  straight 
legs  and  rosy  cheeks. 

— Josephine  L.  Perry. 


The  School  Lunch 

Contiued  from  opposite  page 
not  cat  this”  or  that  she  “doesn't  want 
that  any  more.” 


Dresses  That  Will  Please  the  Young-  Mother 

The  young-  mother,  or  the  moth¬ 
er  to  be,  needs  comfortable, 
easy-fitting  garments,  yet  she  wants 
to  look  neat  and  trim,  as  well  as  to 
have  her  clothes  Ijccoming  in  color 
and  line.  While  perfectly  suitable 
for  women  of  all  occupations,  the 
dresses  shown  this  week  are  partic¬ 
ularly  chosen  for  the  busy  little 
mother.  The  American  Agricue- 
TURisT  layette  patterns  Nos.  1989, 

1990,  and  1991  (not  illustrated) 
furnish  all  the  garments  for  the 
Better  Baby.  They,  too,  are  12c 
each? 


No.  21 1 8  —  Ator.ning  frock, 
shes  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  The  sur¬ 
plice  closi)tg  allows  for  ad¬ 
justment  as  desired.  Siec  36 
requires  3  yards  of  40  inch 
material,  te.th  3Vi.  yards  of 
braid.  Pattern,  12c. 


No.  1995 — Child’s  onc-picce 
smocked  dress,  w  i  t  h  short 
kimona  sleeves.  Sice  6  mos., 
1,  3  and^  5  years.  T<'he  cue 
year  sise  takes  1  y>  yanls  of 
36  inch  material.  The  smock¬ 
ing  ill  a  delicate  color  is 
pretty.  Pattern,  12c. 


No.  2251 — -A  surplice  dress 
reith  soft  shoulder  and  skirt 
pleats,  cuts  into  large  siscs  to 
please  the  older  ivomaii,  too. 
Sices  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46, 
48  and  50  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Sice  36  takes  3  is  yards 
40  inch  material. 

Pattern,  12c. 


TO  ORDER;  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  correctly,  and 
enclose  correct  remittance,  stamps  preferred  (coins  sent  at  own  risk)  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave,  New  York  City. 


but  with  careful  planning  the  thrifty  house¬ 
wife  can  sec  that  her  family  gets  milk 
and  butter  every  day;  eggs  several  times 
a  week,  and  some  sort  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fresh  fruits  every  day. 

Cabbage  is  the  good  old  standliy.  ‘  Serve 
it  raw.  Cooking  destroj^s  the  vitamincs 
for  which  it  is  so  valuable.  Celery  can 
be  usually  had  on  the  farm.  It  is  as  valu¬ 
able  in  the  dietary  as  cabbage,  if  eaten 
raw.  Canned  tomatoes  can  be  substituted 
for  raw  vegetables,  as  tomato  is  the  one, 
vegetable  that  holds  on  to  its  vitamine 
regardless  of  how  it  is  treated. 

Have  }"ou  ever  tried  making  sandwiches 
of  grated  carrot,  ground  nuts,  and  celery? 
Use  equal  parts  of  each.  Mix  with  salad 
dressing  and  spread  between  thin  slices 
of  graham  bread.  It  makes  a  splendid 
sandwich  for  the  high-school  girl,  and 
has  in  its  favor  the  utilization  of  two  raw 
vegetables. '  By  the  way,  do  not  discourage 
small  sons_  from  crunching  raw  carrots 
and  potatoes.  They  are  beneficial  rather 
than  harmful. 

In  thinking  of  raw  fruits  two  “Indis- 


Those  of  us  who  live  in  a  land  of  plenty 
dislike  to  have  it  said  that  the  rural  boys 
and  girls  are  so  much  more  underweight 
than  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  cities. 
Nevertheless,  the  disagreeable  fact  is  quite 
true.  The  nutrition  clinic  work  that  is 
being  carried  on  in  one  of  our  schools  by 
health  organizations  of  the  various  states, 
is  bringing  some  startling  facts  to  light. 
An  underweight  child  cannot  develop  either 
physically  or  mentally  at  the  normal  rate. 
Is  it  not  then  our  duty  as  parents  to  sec 
that  the  right  kind  of  food  is  supplied  at 
school  as  well  as  at  home?  It  is  important 
that  Polly  carries  with  her  school  hmch 
a  pint  or  half  pint  bottle  of  milk.  A  couple 
of  straws  such  as  we  find  at  soda  fountains 
should  be  neatly  wrapped  and  placed  be¬ 
side  the  bottle.  Drinking  milk  at  the 
morning  meal,  and  the  afternoon  recess 
is  another  means  of  bringing  underweight 
children  up  to  standard. 

Serving  hot  dishes  with  the  school  lunch 
has  been  tried  in  several  states,  and  has 
been  found  to  be  very  successful. 

— Harriett  Hill. 


Why  work  harder 
than  necessary  in 
washing  clothes? 
Naptha  —  the 
great,  safe  cleaner 
—  and  splendid 
soap  combined 
in  Fels'Naptha, 
loosen  dirt  easier 
than  just  soap  in 
any  form.  Safely, 
too! 


Send  2c  in  stamps  for  sample 
Fels'Naptha,  Philadelphia 


fikimis 


^Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Brighten  Up  Your  Home 

Long  winter  nights;  neighbors  vis¬ 
iting;  sewing  and  card  parties  seem 
so  much  better  in  a  bright,  cheerful 
home.  It  will  not  cost  much  to  re- 
■  paper  your  walls.  We  sell  finest  wall 
paper  at  factory  prices.  Saves  you 
considerable  money.  Large  double 
rolls,  latest  patterns. 

SAMPLE  BOOK  FREE 
I.^rge  iKiok  of  actual  samples  Of 
paper  and  borders  tree.  Gives  instruc¬ 
tions  for  measuring,  hanging, 
etc.  Prices  will  surprise  you. 

Act  quickl.v'  to  avoid  delay. 

Send  a  Post  Card  Today 
SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Dept.  A.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


hOQjl 


Got  yonr  copy  of  this  bi«  FREE  Book.  _ 

Take  advautoire  of  the  bigrirest  SALE  ^  tiMli  ■  ^ 

io  our  2&o7car8  histo^.  Never  have  *  “*  •*«««»%> 
quality  fomaces  sold  for  less.  Many 
Btylea— both  pii>e  and  pipeless.  FREJfi 
plws!  PREF  service!  Cash  or  easy 
payments  —  as  low  as  $10.00  monthly. 

Simple  to  install  by  our  method  — put 
your  furnace  up  in  a  few  hours  by 
V  yourself.  48*hour 

shipments.  Money  back  ^?^ar« 

{tntee.  80-day  trfa!.  630,0  ' 
pleased  customers. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

^  ^  ^  Manufacturers 

SOlWRcchester  Ave. 

Kalamazoo,  MicK. 

Get  tlixs  bis  book.  E£*s  Free 


THE  HOUSEWIFE 


When  depressed  in  vitality 
nothing  so  quickly  restores 
tone  to  the  body  as 

Seott's  Emulsion 

It  is  the  food-tonic  that 
builds  up  vitality  and  helps 
lighten  the  daily  task. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  24-33 


W2  PtiSeWwffiOM 


GIVEN 


Outfit  consists  of  larera 
metal  trimmed  Schooi 
Case,  painting  set 
Wax  Crayons.  Nail 
Puzzle,  Ring  Puzzle. 
Magnet,  Rubber  Ball, 
Composition  Book, 
Writing  Tablet.'  3 
Pencils,  Pencil  clip. 
Penholder,  6  Pens, 
Chamois  Penwiper, 
Euler,  Ink  and  Pencil 

- ^ „  - - Eraser,  Ink  Eseenee 

for  1  pint  Ink,  6  Blotters.  Paper  clip.  Package  of  Knbber 
Bands,  SO  Transfer  Pictures,  qutfit  is  FRE  t, 

PAID  for  selling  25  pkgs. fancy  Post  Cards  at  lOe.  IT  S 
EASY-Order  today,  ,SFKCIAU  PRIZE  for 

SUN  MFG.  CO.i:^  CSPT.461  CHICAGO 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  m  this  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 

words.  ,  r  ,  ,  ■  , . 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  x\griculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


AGENTS  WANTED _ 

AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  of 
experience  required.  ^lany  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  CORP.,  507  Broadway,  New 
York. 


CATTLE 


PRACTICALLY  pure  bred  Holstein  or  Guern¬ 
sey  dairy  calves  $20.00  each 

anywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  LDGEWUUiJ 

FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis.  _ _ 

REGISTERED  '  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  bull 
and  heifer  calves,  richly  bred.  Reduced  prices. 
Federal  accredited  herd.  Correspondence  invited. 
CLARENCE  HARN^EY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  J  ERSEYS— Accredited  herd. 
Cold  and  Silver  medal  records,  show  and  pro¬ 
duction  type.  One  extra  choice  yearling  bull, 
also  others  and  younger  calves.  Iteasonable  prices. 
SISSON  JERSEY  HERD,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 
""REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  CALVES,  cither 
sex,  $25  each,  (Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  ac¬ 
cepted,)  best  of  breeding,  accredited  herd;  also 
two  extra  good  cows'.  Write  for  ped^ree. 

CHAMPLIN  GROVE,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. _ 

■  for  SALE— The  most  improved  horn  shaping 
weights  on  the  market.  Write  for  information  and 
ffiiculars.  GLOBE  HORN-WEIGHT  CO.,  743 
Inca  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  _ 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK  , 


HUNTING  HOUNDS,  Rat  Terriers,  Beagles, 
Airdalcs,  Collies.  Trial  allowed.  Lists  10c. 
PETE  SL.\TER,  Box  A. A.,  P.ana,  Ill. 

'THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIL^S. 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 

Bally,  Pm _ _ _ _ _ — 

COLLIE  PUPSi  PAINE’S  KENNELS,  So. 

Eoyalton,  Vt.  _ _ _ _ _ 

~YOU  ^eSd  PUOTECTION— My  dogs 
are  vaccinated  and  are  protected  against 
distemper.  Healthy,  strong  PuPS  «nd 
workers,  natural  heelers,  English  or  \\elsh 
Shejiherds.  GEO,  BOORMAN,  Marathon, 

N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

AIREDALE  female,  5  mo.  old,  English 
bull  and  Beagle  female,  5  mo.,  price  low. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM, 

Madison.  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

FLEMISH  GL\NT  HARES,  a  few  choice  ped¬ 
igreed  does,  8-10  mos.  old.  Blacks-  and  Grays.  $S 
each,  Bred  does,  $6.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  F'ort 

Plain.  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  &  Welsh  Shepherd  Pups 
$5.00  each.  All  bred  from  real  heeling  stock.  Ship 
c.o.d.  See  before  you  pay.  MAPLE  GRO\  L 

FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. _  _ 

WHEN  IN  WANT  of  good  dog.s  or  pups,  write, 
remember  my  prices  are  always  right.  ARTHLR 

GILSON, _(^anton,  N.  Y. _ 

ANG6r.\  KITTENS,  Fluffy  beauties,  lioth  sex, 
all  ages  and  colors.  Lo'wc=t  prices.  For  iiHorma- 
lion  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS.  Belfast, 
Maine.  


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 
14c:  mixed,  10c.  Delivery  giwranteed.  Order 
direct.  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAt\  SER,  Box 
30,  Mc.'Misterville.  Pa. _ _ 

CHICKS— Get  our  low  price  l‘St  op 
ing  breeds  of  High  Grade  Baby  Chicks.  LDM- 
MERCTAL  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY, 

Prop.  E.  King,  Myerstown,  P.a.  _ _ 

■  PUFIFIBRED  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Cbcrerels. 
Large,  dark  red,  healthy,  birds  from  heavy 
producers.  $3  &  $5  each.  HID  AW  AY 
FARM.  Chemung.  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

CHICKS,  COCKERELS  OR  EGGS— 
Especially  Rhode  Island  Whites  or  Reds 
and  14  other  pure  breds.  Write  for  ship- 
ping  dates  and  price.  BROOKSIDE  FARM, 
Nebson,  Pa. _ _ _ _ - 

MORRIS  FARM  250  to  300  ^^G  ®TRiUN 
FREDIGREE  COCKERELS.  HATCHING 
EGGS,  BABY  CHICKS,  EIGHT  WEEKS 
OLD  PULLETS.  Government  tested  and 
proven  layers.  If  you  want  the  best  we 
have  it.  Reference  every  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  in  America  and  England.  Lately  m- 
snected  by  Connecticut  and  United  States 
authorities,  and  pronounced  free  from 
plague,  or  any  other  contagious  disease. 
Big  Engli.sh  Leghorns:  Tom  Barron  Win¬ 
ning  Wyandottes;  Original  non-hroody 
Reds;  Original  strain  Buff  Rocks.  Catalog. 
Free  Bulletins  tell  how  to  make  money 
T\uth  poultry.  MORRIS  FARM,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  _ _ _ 

'  FOR  SALE— Choice  White  HMland 

Turkey  hens  at  ten  dollars  each.  Write 
H.  W.  ANDERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

CHICKS— Reds,  Rocks,  White  Leghorns, 
mixed,  free  range.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free.  W.  A. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.— Healthy  free 

range  liirds.  Eggs  $3.00  per  setting.  $5.00  per 
30.  C.  W.  ELLIS,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


PEAFOWL.  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons, 
Guineas,  Wild  geese.  Ducks.  Free  circular, 
JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  You  should  order 
early.  Write  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  O. 

CHICKS,  thoroughbred  assorted,  10c;  Reds, 
12c;  Wyandottes,  13c;  Leghorns,  11c;  thirty 
breeds,  100  eggs,  $5.  CONTINENTAL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  York,  Pa. 

TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs, 
chicks.  Catalogue  for  stamp.  ARTHUR 
SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford,  N.  H. _ 

SIEB’S  Quality  Guaranteed  to  Live  Baby 
Chicks.  Guarantee  sent  with  each  order.  10 
leading  varieties.  Write  for  catalogue.  Box 
611,  SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Lincoln,  Ill. _ 

WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  orders  for  spring 
shipment  of  our  famous  Ferris  Strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  an  average  of  over  14  doz.  per 
hen  for  1924.  No.  1  pen  $2.00  per  setting;  No.  2, 
$1.00.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills, 
N.  Y. 


QU.VLITY  CHICKS.  Reds  and  Wyandottes  our 
specialty,  16c  each,  also  Kocks  and  Leghorns, 
Mammoth  Bionz  Turkeys.  Free  circulars.  “SUN 
PEEP”  Hatchery,  IVIc.-Histcrville,  Penna. 

MARCY  STRAIN  JERSEY  GIANTS  hatching 
eggs,  15-$2,  100-$10.  Won  first  second  cockerel 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  II.  D.  PINCKNEY,  Mahopac, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

HATCHING  EGGS,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Iloudans,  Barred  Rocks,  State.  Fair  win¬ 
ners;  High  power  layers;  $2-15,  $5-50.  ELITE 
STOCK  FAKM,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

BARKONS  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
EXCLUSIVELY.  We  import  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
F'ARM,  Department  A.,  New  W'ashington,  Oiiio. 


WHITE  LEGHOHN  Cockerels,  Lord  Farm 
Strain,  direct,  $3.50.  BONNYVALE  FARM,  Put¬ 
ney.  Vt. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cockerels  and  eggs; 
Pearl  Guineas,  stock,  eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 
eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanforville  New 
York. 

WYCKOFF-HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS.  — 
Flock  average  for  ten  months,  (December  1st.  to 
October  1st.)  156  eggs.  ITatcliing  eggs,  dav-nld 
chicks.  FT.  WILLETT  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  Hatching  Eggs 
from  dark  Red,  very  heavy  laying.  New  York 
State  Certified  hens  mated  to  Certified  Prize  win¬ 
ning  cock  birds',  15,  $3.  $16  per  100;  chicks.  3Sc 
each;  eggs  from  dark  Red,  heavy  laying,  selected 
hens  mated  to  Certified  males,  15,  $2,  $10  per 
100;  chicks,  2Sc  each.  Few  dark  Red,  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  cockerels  Ijred  from  Certified,  prize  winning 
stock,  $4  eacli.  M.  B.  SILVER,  Route  4,  Cbat- 
caugay,  N.  Y. 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  RED.S— 147  egg 
record.  World’s  Show  winners,  batching  eggs,  $9 
per  doz..  75%  fertility  guaranteed.  FLONA 
HORNING.  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WHITl-:  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 

ing.  $1.25  per  15,  $6.00  per  100,  postpaid.  White 
Pekin  Duck  eggs  10  cents  apiece,  postpaid.  .Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atg- 

Icn,  Pa.  _ _ _ _ 

~BOURmTN~REf5  TURKEY  Egg.s— 50c  each; 
Rouen  duck  eggs.  $1.50  per  11,  purebred.  A.  W. 
FIARVEY,  Cincinnatus',  N.  Y.  _  _ 


WILL  CLOSE  OUT  my  12  pure  bred  Bour- 
I)on  Red  turkeys  reasonable.  MRS.  CHAS. 
BRYANT.  R.  1.  Evans  Mills.'ISI.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — 8c  and  up,  from  pure  l)red 
selected  flocks.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  etc.  Ship¬ 
ped  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Free  circular.  Bank¬ 
er’s  Hatchery,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS — Pape  strain  single  comb 
Black  Minorcas,  also  large  choice  cockerels  and 
l)rcedng  pens.  WM.  H.  WINEGARD,  Richmond- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Toulouse  geese  and 
ganders.  Large,  extra  nice  ones,  good  layers,  $6 
each.  HOWARD  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES— Eggs  from  my 
record  laying  yards  will  start  you  right.  Circular 
and  Mating  list.  F.  L’x\MOREAUX,  Schoharie, 
N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  and  gand¬ 
ers,  $7;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  cockerels,  $3.50;  one 
Buff  Orphington  cockerel;  Dahlia  bulbs,  10c  each. 
MRS.  FRED  BENTON,  Willifimson,  N.  Y, 


PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKIN.S— My  25th 
Anniversary  Booklet  pictures  and  describes  prize- 
winning  Pekin  ducks',  their  eggs  and .  ducklings, 
tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on  a  small  invest¬ 
ment.  Swimming  water  not  necessary.  Write 
today.  ROY  E.  PARDEE,  35  Cedar  St.,  Islip, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GAMES— Illustrated  circular  and  photos  of  my 
brood  cocks  for  stamp.  Eggs  and  breeders  for 
sale.  F.  R.  L’AMOREAUX.  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK.S,  Parks  strain  direct,  trap- 
nested  stock,  eggs  from  my  best  matings,  15,  $1.50, 
100,  $8.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Grcenvinc,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks,  100%  liyc 
delivery.  Write  for  circular.  FREE  RANGE 
I’OULTRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Richfield,  Pa. 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 
the  world’s  best  layers,  liaby  chicks,  circular  free. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y'. 

WHITE  MUSCOVY’  DUCKS,  first  prize  win¬ 
ners  Madison  Square  Garden  past  5  years.  DR. 
CHURCH,  Eastchhbtcr  and  Boston  Roads,  New 
Y’ork  City. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns'.  Baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders  of  Certified 
.stock  in  the  State.  Write  for  price  list.  POP¬ 
LAR  HEIGHTS  POULTRY'-  FARM,  Penfield, 
N.  Y 

CERTIFIED  CORNELL-TANCREO  STRAIN 

White  Leghorns.  Secure  real  production  by  or¬ 
dering  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  now.  L.  D. 
KELLOGG,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  12c; 

Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,*  10c.  All  free  range  stock, 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  Circular  free.  T.  J. 
EIIRENZELLER,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R.  D. 

IMPROVE  Y'OUR  FLOCKS  with  healthy 
chicks  from  our  purebred  heavy  laying,  selected 
stock.  All  varieties.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Low  prices.  Write  for  catalog.  LOWER 
HATCHERY.  Box  IS,  Bryan,  Ohio. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

COD  LIVER  OIL.  At  Farmers  Prices.  Quart 
75c,  gal  $2.  Delivcrcfl  postpaid.  SAMUEL  S. 
KLEIN.  Fairfield,  N.  J. 

HELP  WANTED 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for  firemen  or  hrakemen  on  railroads  nearest  their 
homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later  $2o0; 
later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400  monthly 
(which  position?).  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION, 
Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W'E  HAVE  an  attractive  proposition  for  Fann¬ 
ers  with  spare  time  this  winter  to  work  their 
home  neighborhoods  with  our  Block  Men.  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SILO  CO..  Meadville,  Pa. 

YVANT  PERMANKN'r  JOB?  Government 
constantly  appoints  Men-women,  18-65, 
$117-300.  Many  vacancies  monthly.  Let 
Ozment  “coach”  you  for  coming  exams. 
Write,  OZMENT  THE  COACHEK,  258,  St. 
I,ouis,  Mo. 

WLYNTED — In  order  to  get  some  help  in  our 

neighborhood  I  offer  the  use  of  my  25  acre  truck 
farm  with  good  house  and  barn,  free  to  any  fam¬ 
ily  who  will  work  it.  I  would  like  to  know  of  any 
young  family  in  need  of  a  home.  BOX  342,  Care 
of  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
N.  Y'. 

WANTED — A  cheese  maker.  Write  Philip 
Clark,  Nichols,  N.  Y'.,  R.  D.  2. 

HONEY 

PURE  HONEY,  five  and  ten  lb.  pails,  60  lb. 
cans,  buckwheat  and  clover.  Circular  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  price  on  40  lbs.  or  more.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER,  5  1!)S.,  $1.15,  10,  $2;  Buckwheat,  $1, 
$1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  Ihs.  Clover,  $7.50, 
Buckwheat,  $6,  here,  HENRY  W ILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y'. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ALFALFA,  mixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  sale 
in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES  im¬ 

proves  lawns,  flower  gardens,  pasture,  orchards, 
wheat,  corn,  oats.  Free  circular.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  GEORGE  STEVENS,  Peterborough.  On¬ 
tario. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 
A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

KODAK  FINISHING,  printed  on  Velox,  vel¬ 
vet  or  glossy..  Developing  any  size  roll,  10c; 
pack,  25c.  Prints,  Vest  Pocket  3,  2  Brownie  4, 
lA  5,  2C-3-3A.  6  cents.  Cash  with  order. 

BAIRSTOW  STUDIO,  Warren,  Pa. 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful 
grafting,  1  pound  45  cts.,  3  lbs.  $1.20,  5  lbs. 
$1.75  postpaid.  VICTOR  Ml'G.  CO.,  So.  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mass. 

COLT  50  light  carbide  lighting  plant  $50.  Pow¬ 
er  washer.  $20.  Battery  charging  generator  $8. 
EDW.  REY'NOLDS,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

CttlJiVK  rSE-ivn  aim  i,ciiai  mo,.., 

work;  also  small  cedars  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Write  RAY  CARLSON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 
PREVENT  COCCTDIOSI.S  by  adding  coccid- 


iosis  powder  to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk. 
Two  sizes;  60c  and  $1.00.  Order  direct.  FULL¬ 
ER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY,  Ithaca,  N. 
W _ _ 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made.  25c 

per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  _K_Y.  _ 

“learn  SHORT  STORY  writing  _  by  mail. 
Thousands  of  publications  buying  stories.  Our 
student  coinse  has  been  placed  within  reach  of 
all.  List  of  hundreds  of  publications.  WEST 
COAST  MANUSCRIPT  SERVICE,  Dept.  2, 
Box  87,  Lamanda  Park,  Calif. 

“HOMESPUN”  TOBACCO  —  Chewing,-  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking,  five  pounds, 
$1.25;  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when 
received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ALBERT  P. 
FORD.  Paducah,  Ky.  


PRINTING 


DISTINCTIVE  Printed  Letterheads,  Envelopes, 

either,  100— 9Sc;  250— $1.45;  500— $2.35.  High- 
grade  sam.ples  for  .stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS, 
B-28,  Milford,  N.  H.  


_ RADIO  _ 

BOYS — Do  you  want  to  win  a  radio  set,  fully 

.equipped  with  tubes  and  all  ready  to  tune  in? 
Write  JIM  BROWN,  %Brown  Fence  &  Wire 
Co.,  Dept.  3005,  Cleveland,  O. 
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RADIO 

RADIO — Long  distance  receiver.  CompUtj 


WONDERFUL  FIVE  TUBE  -  Tuned  Radio 
requency  Sets  Complete — Speaker,  batteries 
'.be;,  etc.  Tunc  in  to  all  distant  stations,  as 


REAL  ESTATE 


MONEY  MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE 


30  ACRE  FARM  forrsale — Near  New  Bruus- 


210  ACRES  on  State  Road,  10  miles  north  of 


BARG.-\.1N— *86  acre  farm,  pleasant  7  room 


FIFTY  ACRE  FARM  for  sale.  For  further 


TO  SETTLE  ESTATE — 110  acres,  8  miles  out, 

ain  road;  mod  buildings,  slate  roofs,  running 


FOR  SAT.E — 100  acre  farm  on  State  Road.  95 


F'Ok  S.'VLE — 200-acre  farm  and  moilcrn  hoard- 
iP-  liniise.  State  road,  mo-iey  maker;  no  reasona- 


'  ^  ^  ^  _  _ _ _ 

PINEAPPLE,  AVOCADE  pear,  banana,  grape- 
niit.  orange  lands,  no  frost,  no  fertilizer,  near 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  Irish  Cobbler  and  Carman  No.  3 
■ed  potatoes.  Grown  on  our  own  farm.  Write 
-  A.  BAKER  &■  SONS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

FREE— NEW  RED  RASPBERRY,  Tip  Grow- 
r,  very  hardy.  Send  for  literature.  Straw- 
erries,  $3.00  per  1.000.  All  small  fruit  plants. 
)ept.  R.  HELLENGA’S  NURSERY,  Three 
laks,  Mich.  _ _ 

"Certified  seed  potatoes,  direct  from 

rowers  to  u.sers.  Write  for  prices  delivered  your 
ation.  COOPERATIVE  SEED  POTATO  AS- 

OCIATION,  Syracuse.  N.  Y,  _ 

FOR  SALE — McDonald  Blackberry  plants.  $20 


PLANTS.  Dewberry 


STRAWBERRY' 

X  ]ant.s  and  A.sparagus  Roots.  Best  varieuea 
at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free.  M.  b. 
RY~OR.  R.  18,  Salisbury.  Maryland. _ 

BULBS  CREATE  BE.VUTY.  Dahlias  and 

Gladioli.  The  best  of  the  new  and  old  var¬ 
ieties.  FREE  illustrated  catalog  on  re¬ 
quest.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Eatontown,  N.  .I, 
Box  2.  _ 

LEADING  DAIRYMEN  CORN  Growers 

Single  stalks  29  inches  GRAIN  Endorsed 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  You  should  use  our 
FROST  PROOF  cabbage  plants  and  get 
your  early  cabbage  in  the  markets  two  to 
four  tveek.s  earlier  than  you  can  by  u.sing 
home  grown  hot  house  plants.  Early  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession, 
and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  hero  by  ex¬ 
press:  $1.25  per  1,000.  5,000  for  $5.00.  10,000 

for  $9.00.  Should  you  desire  shipment  by 
parcel  post,  add  $1.00  per  1,000  to  above 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  S.  IM- 
GIBSON  CO.,  Y^onges  T.sl.'ind,  S.  C. 

STRAWBERRY,  Black,  “Purple,  Red 

Raspberry  plants.  Do  not  g.amblc  with 
your  plant  order.  Place  it  with  us  and  re¬ 
ceive  plants  that  are  strictly  fresh  dug. 
packed  right  and  priced  right.  Circular. 
MANGUS,  THE  BERRY  MAN,  Pulaski. 
N.  Y.  _ 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col¬ 
lege  Inspected.  Excellent  two-row  variety  planted 
alone  or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 
N.  Y. 

WRITE  CAYUGA  COUNTY  FARM  BU¬ 

REAU,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  list  of  growers 
having  inspected  seed  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  bailey, 

buckwheat  and  beans  for  sale.  _ _ 

RUSSET  SEED  POTATOES— Certified  WH 
selected.  Official  yield  664  bushels  per  acre.  I'C'V 
CoWflers.  Pamphlet.  W'M.  A.  JONES,  Iruxton, 

N.  Y. _ * _ ^ _ _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  Nev' 
Yorkers  and  Heavyweights,  hill  selected,  b'S'' 
yielding  strains,  averaging  over  300  bu.  Prr 
for  the  last  7  years.  Grown  by  R.  xYPPLETUi 
&  SONS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WELL  GROWN  \eAR  OLD  Washington  As¬ 
paragus  plants,  $16  1,000;  choice  Long  Islaiiu 
grown  Brussels  sprout  seed,  $1  oz.  J.  W.  Coop' 
cr,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— nea)V 
weight,  smooth  rural  type,  and  Green  Mountam- 
Write  H.  L.  ODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore,  bi. 
W _ — 

Additional  Classified  Adz'crtisinff  on  page 
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Service  Department 

Tien  Buying  a  Farm  Get  Disinterested  Advice 


■  woiKler  if  we  could  bother  you  a  iittle. 
I  have  been  wanting  some  inside 
Birmation  about  Kew  York  farms,  and 
■terday  noticed  your  name  in  American 
Biciilturist  and  wondered  if  you  could 
K  i,s  what  we  want  to  know? 

K-e  have  been  thinking  some  of  locating 
■New  York  and  want  to  find  out  all  We 

■  on  both  sides,  so  far  we  have  only 
■rd  from  Farm  Agencies  and  of  course 
■v  tell  the  advantages  without  telling 

■  disadvantages.  Some  of  their  claims 
Knd  too  big  to  be  true,  or  else  there  is 
■lething  terribly  wrong.  We  do  not 
■w  how  to  offset  it,  for  instance,  one 
■med  several  thousand  cord.s  of  wood  on 
K  farm  and  it  had  ready  sale  at  from  $7 
■si4  cord,  beside  valuable  timber.  Now 
■at  we  want  to  know  i.s  what  is  the 
■tter?  Is  the  land  so  poor,  and  taxes  so 
■h  that  farmers  cannot  pay  them. 

■\'e  think  they  are  bad  enough  here,  but 
■ording  to  the  price  they  must  be  over 
■ce  as  high  there.  What  is  that  fire 
■tection?  If  it  was  scarcity  of  help 
Ee  these  farms  so  cheap  ive  would  not 

■  afraid  to  try  one  as  we  have  a  large 
■nily  of  boys  and  have  plenty  of  help, 

■  wQ  have  to  look  out  for  a  place  where 
■re  are  good  educational  advantages, 
■lere  would  you  advise  us  to  locate?  Or 
■uld  you  advise  us  to  come  at  all?  Are 
E  acquainted  with  farms  in  around  Rav- 

■  and  Albany  or  down  around  Bingliam- 

■  ?  If  so,  what  do  you  consider  their 
■in  di.sadvantages  Is  tliere  lots  of  high 
Eds  there  and  is  the  winter  so  .severe 
E  .so  mucii  snow  one  cannot  got  the  tim- 
E  out? 

Eoiild  you  tell  us  where  to  get,  a  copy  of 
■me  Laws  for  New  York  and  is  there 
Ech  hunting?  We  want  to  get  a  farm 
■table  for  sheep  if  wo  do  make  a  change. 
E  arc  not  much  for  dairying.  Now'  I 
■like  to  liother  jou  with  such  a  lot  of 
■fstion.s,  but  do  want  to  hoar  from  some- 

■  who  would  tell  us  the  real  truth  and 
III  be  so  thankful  if  you  will  answer  this. 
I\V.  \V'.,  Ohio. 

IWlien  this  question  came  in  \vc  answered 

■  part  as  follows  and  tlicn  sent  it  to  Mr. 
lirritt  to  also  answer  it. 

■Dear  Mr.  W. :  If  yon  have  a  little  capita! 
I  that  yon  can  buy  your  farm  and  have 
lough  left  to  equip  it  and  tide  over  the 
Ixt  two  or  three  ymrs  of  possibly  hard 
lacs,  there  is  no  time  in  many  years  when. 
I  our  opinion,  yon  could  make  a  better 
ly  in  New  York  State  farms  than  at  the 
Icscnt  time. 

■There  are  main'  splendid  farms  for  sale ; 
lod  locations  and  good  buildings  at  much 
llow  their  real  value.  This  is  because 
Irmers  are  discouraged  because  of  the 
Imporary  hard  times.  It  is  a  matter  that 
leis  the  best  judgment  in  the  work  and 
Ire  should  be  taken  not  to  accept  real 
iate  dealers  statements  at  ioo%  value  bc- 
liisc  they  are  probably  too  enthusiastic. 
I  is  simply  human  nature  to  put  the  rosy 
lie  out  when  trying  to  make  a  sale. 

IWe  might  make  additional  sngge.stions 
lat  you  pick  out  the  section  of  New  York 
late  where  you  think  you  would  like  to 
Icate  and  then  write  to  the  County  Agri- 
lltural  Agent  In  the  particular  county  and 
It  his  advice  as  to  the  kind  of  farming, 
lc  value  of  real  estate  and  other  matters 
I  which  you  ought  to  he  informed  before 
i-'ii  buy. 

I  Mr.  Burritt  on  Buying  Farms 

|I  have  your  letter  of  February  13th  and 
Nogize  for  not  answering  it  sooner.  Too 
lany  necessary  things  to  do  is  my  only 
pusc,  I  am  glad,_  to  try  to  answer  yonr 
ptiiient  questions. 

pi  the  first  place  j'ou  must  realize  that 
p'v  York  State  possesses  highly  diversi- 
N  and  variable  soils,  elevations,  roads, 
ptions  and  in  reference  to  markets,  'etc., 
p  especially  in  Southern,  Eastern  (Ra¬ 
pa  and  .A.lliany)  and  south  central  New 
mk  (Binghamton).  .These  -  conditions 
Ire  so  variable  that  one  cannot  £reneralizc 
j'fn  for  the  same  communitv.  Unless  the 
jdley  farms  are  very  good  and  the  hill 
knis  rather  poor ;  hut  there  arc  good 
pus  on  the  hills.  One  should  never  buy 
wpv  from  a  farm  sales  agency  without 
frein.g  the  farm  and  consulting  others. 
I'hte  to  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
^  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and 
p  County  Agricultural  Agent  in  the 
pnty  in  which  yon  think  to  locate.  Get 
lc  iiamc.s  of  resnonsihle  farmers  there  and 
"bsult  them.  There  may  he  good  bargains 
‘.'d  poor  purchases  of  farms  In  these  scc- 
within  two  miles  of  each  other.  You 
3nnot  investigate  too  thoroughly. 

-'  ally  of  the  claims  of  salesmen  are  no 
pht  .true,  hut  as  you  say  they  tell  only 
’  .y  of  the  truth — the  favorable  part.  The 
s  of  many  of  these  cheap  farms  are 
11/  0^‘iwn  l)y  poor  farm- 

It  would  cost  more  to  build  them  up, 
ric"  price,  and  present  farm 

don  t  warrant  the  cost.  Thoy  arc 


often  marginal  farms.  Labor  is  especially 
scarce  and  high  .  heciuise  of  proximity  to 
manufacturing  centers.  The  farmer  can’t 
afford  to  hire.  Even  at  the  prices  citcrl 
for  wood  there  might  not  he  much  to  it  if 
you  had  to  hire  it  cut  and  delivered.  Taxes 
arc  very  high.  Many  farmers  are  literally 
being  taxed  off  heir  lands  by  inequitable 
real  estate  taxes,  to  pay  for  bonded  indebt¬ 
edness  for  roads  and  other  public  improve¬ 
ments,  scliools,  etc.  etc. 

On  the  other  liand  much  of  this  country 
is  an  attractive  place  in  which  to  live.  The 
scenery  is  beautiful,  there  are  fine  roads  in 
most  of  the  main  valleys.  The  educational 
facilities  in  many  of  the  thriving  villages 
and  cities  are  unexcelled.  Markets  are  at 
the  very  door.  Good  crop  yields  may  be 
obtained  and  it  is  a  natural  well-watered 
livestock  countrj'.  It  is  not  so  important 
where  you  locate  in  the  State  as  it  is  where 
you  locate  in  a  county  and  a  community. 
See  the.  farm  and  get  comiictent  disinter¬ 
ested  advice  before  you  buy.  Don't  buy 
the  poorest  and  cheapest  at  all. 

The  winters  are  usually  moderate,  though 
sometimes  severe  for  short  periods.  You 
can  usually  get  wood  out  without  much 
trouble.  Winds  arc  not  often  troublesome 
except  on  certain  locations.  You  can  get 
copies  of  the  Game  Laws  from  the  State 
Conservation  Commission,  Alban}',  N.  Y. 
There  is  some  good  sheep  land.  Mr.  Mark 
Smith  at  Burdett,  N.  Y.,  who  is  sheep  edi¬ 
tor  for  Amekicax  Agriculturist,  could 
give  3'ou  some  good  suggestions  about 
sheep  in  New  York.  — NruC.  Burritt. 


He  Could  Foreclose 

On  .Tuly  Sth,,  1024,  I  piircha.sed  a  place  in 
New  Jersey  .md  have  made  ever.v  payment 
on  said  place  when  due:  except  the  8th  of 
.Tanuary,  1925.  when  (he  interest  was  due 
on  principle.  Said  intere.st  was  to  be  paid 
every  three  months.  I  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  and  was  uiuible  to  meet  this  interest. 
I  wrote  to  party  whom  I  am  purchasing- 
from  and  .stated  this  fact  and  asked  for 
an  extension  of  time,  but  I  have  not  heard 
from  this  plirty.  I  was  buying  this  place 
on  the  installment  plan,  paying  so  wucli 
down  and  so  much  per  month,  but  have  no 
papers  except  the  agreement  typewritten 
and  signed  by  myself  and  party  who  is 
.selling.  Can  this  party  foreclose  on  me?  I 
have  tftis  place  rented  till  April  25,  1925. 
Can  this  party  make  me  return  same? — 
Mr.  G.  H.  B.,  Pa. 

T  T  NLESS  you  .secure  an  extension 
^  agreement,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the 
person  holding  the  mortgage  has  a  right 
to  foreclose  for  non-payment  of  interest. 
A  mortgage  usually  so  provides.  We 
suggest,  therefore,  that  you  cal!  upon  the 
mortgagee  and  endeavor  to  arrange  in 
writing  for  the  extension.  He  will  prob¬ 
ably  do  the  reasonable  thing. 

As  to  your  present  tenant,  it  seems  to 
ns  that  foreclosure  proceedings  would 
result  in  his  ejectment.  We  are  sorry  to 
report  to  this  effect,  hut  that  seems  to 
he  the  present  status  of  the  law. 


Who  Cuts  the  Weeds 

A  and  B  own  adjoining  property  separ¬ 
ated  by  public  highway.  A's  deed  calls  for 
all  the  highway  because  highway  was 
bought  by  town  off  farm  now  belonging  to 
him.  B’s  deed  only  calls  for  land  inside 
fence.  The  question  has  been  argued  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  cleaning  road¬ 
side  adjoinin—  B’s  property.  Would  there 
be  any  exception  to  general  highway  law 
in  this  case?  B’s  tenant  agrees  in  lease  to 
keep  the  roadside  clean  but  refuses  to  do 
so  because  he  says  his  lawyer  tells  him  A 
is  responsible  for  care  both  sides  of  high- 
waj'.  What  stand  can  B  take  in  regard  to 
question  lioth  with  A  and  with  his  tenant? 

The  Hightyay  Law  provides  that  the 
owners  of  land  abutting  on  the  highway 
shall  cut  the  weeds  at  certain  times  in  the 
year.  In  our  opinion,  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  who  owns  the  fee  of  the  road-bed, 
that  is,  it  matters  not  that  all  of  the  road 
was  taken  from  A’s  farm. 

The  Law  says  that  abutting  owners  shall 
cut  the  weeds.  B  is  certainly  an  abutting 
owner,  and  it  seems  to  us  he  is  responsible 
for  cutting  his  side  of  the  road. 


To  clean  oily  machinery  thoroughly, 
take  one  gallon  of  water,  and  add  to  it 
one-half  pint  of  lard  oil.  Mix  them 
thoroughly,  forming  an  emulsion.  Rub 
the  painted  surfaces  with  the  compound 
and  remove  it  before  it  dries,  with  a 
cloth. 


At  your  service 

The  courteous  girl  at  the  switchboard  speaks  the  first  word 
in  more  than  two  million  conversations  an  hour.  Presid¬ 
ing  day  and  night  at  the  busy  intersections  of  speech,  she  is 
always  at  the  call  of  the  nation’s  homes,  farms  and  offices. 

Out  of  sight,  and  most  of  the  time  out  of  hearing  of  the 
subscribers,  little  is  known  of  the  switchboard  girl — of 
her  training  and  supervision  under  careful  teachers,  and 
of  her  swift  and  skilful  work.  Likewise,  little  is  known 
of  the  engineering  problems  necessary  to  bring  the  terminals 
of  sixteen  million  telephones  within  the  reach  of  a  girl’s 
arm,  or  of  the  ceaseless  work  of  maintenance  which  in  both 
fair  weather  and  storm  keeps  the  mechanism  fit  and  the 
wires  open. 

America’s  millions  of  people  must  have  at  their  com¬ 
mand  means  of  direct  and  instant  communication,  and  the 
Bell  System  must  ever  be  in  tune  with  the  demands  of 
national  service. 

These  are  the  components  of  America’s  system  of  teleph¬ 
ony:  The  best  of  engineering,  of  manufacture,  of  facil¬ 
ities — and  a  personnel  trained  and  eager  to  serve. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
'  And  Associated  Companies 

BELL  SYSTE5V1 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


There’s  No 
Better  Paint 

Than  This  at  Any  Price! 

GUARANTEED  HOUSE  PAINT  _ 

These  paint  products  will  come  up  to  your  highest  e.v- 
pectations  in  spreading  and  wearing  anilities,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  lastness  of  color. 

1  Gallon  C'ans.  .  $2  10  25  C-'allon ’  Barrels.  .  S2. 00 

5  Gallon  Kits.  .  ■  2. OS  .50  G.aHon  Bar-els.  ...  1-95 


A|  I  HB-20.  5  Gallon  Kit  of 
kVimOaB  ff arris  Guaranteed  House 
paint,  including  high  grade  4“  paint  brush  with  long 
bristles  set  in  rubber  complete . ^ . Sll.CO 


BARN  OR  GARAGE  PAINT 

HB-25.  Guaranteed  Barn  or  Garage 
paint  in  red,  yellow  or  maroon,  per 
gallon . . . . 


epE’#^!  AB  I  HB-30  S  gallon  kit  of  Harris 
Guaranteed  Garage  or  Barn 
paint  and  one  high  grade  4“  paint  brush  with  long 
bristles  set  in  rubber  complete . $8.00 


HIGH  GRADE  VARNISHES! 

H  B-35.  We.arlng  floor  varnish  per  gallon . $2.50 

HB-40.  Inside  spar  varnish  per  gallon . S3. 00 

HB-45.  Outside  spar  varnish  per  gallon . $3.25 

FREE^  As*  for  your  copy  of  our  Paint  Color 

_ Guide  Card,  showing  actual  colors  of 

outside  and  inside  paints,  stains,  e’"  .  No.  HB-  $05 
Dept.  HB-  505 


i\i  I  oti.mnn  rcni 

*‘I  Saved  26Ye  a  Rod,”  says  J, 
Iiondry,  Weedsport,  N.  If.  You  alsoaa 

We  Pay  the  Freight.  "Write  for  F 
Catalog  of  Farm,  Poultry,  Lawn  Fen 

CUTSELMAN  BROS.  £>ept.20SMUNCIE.  IL 


s 


"Reo”  Cluster  Metarshinglea.  V-Crimp,  Corru. 
gated.  Standing  Seam  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof 
ings.  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yot 


at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  money 
better  quaiity  and  lasting  satisfaction 


-gel 


Edwards“Reo’’  Metai  Shingles 

great  durability— many  customers  report  15  and 
service.Guaranteedflre  and  lightning  proof. 

Frse  Roofing  Book 

Gat  our, wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  yo'O  and  save 
in-'oetween  dea 
profita  Ask  for 
No.  9 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages. 
up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
G— '"3  Book,  showing  styles 
THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

312-382  Pike  St.  Cincinnati.  0. 


MAI^  MONEY 

Pulling  Stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with’‘Hercules” 
— the  fastest  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 


I 

my  ncwir  special  agent’s 
aret  my  new  big:  cataio*^ 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
1123  SSth  St.  CeatsrviUe, 


Send  for 
Catalnsri- 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  part??  of  afl 
kinds,  wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

iiiuFt'ft*  n>n  free 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Qjincy,  l|f 


► 


I 


This  superb  110-psece  set,  with  your  own  initial  on  every  piece, 
decorated  in  blue  and  l&carat  coin  gold,  with  gold  covered 
handles,  consists  of: 

12  Saucers 
1  Flatter,  IIH  in. 

1  Platter,  13^  in. 

1  Covered  Vegetable  l^isb 
(2  pieces) 

1  Baker,  S%  in. 

1  Nappie,  S}i  in, 

1  Sauce  Boat 


26'^Piece 

Initialed 

Silverware 


12  Dinner  Plates,  91,^5  in. 
12  Breakfast  Plates,  7>iin. 
12  Soup  Coupes,  7,%' in. 

12  Cereal  Dishes,  6,V  in. 

12  Bread  and  Butter 
Plates,  6X  in. 

12  Fruit  Dishes,  in. 

12  Cups 


_ I  _ 

26-piece  fnitiied  Silver¬ 
ware  Set.madeexclusively 
for  Hartman’s  by  WM. 

A.  ROGERS.  Limited. 

6  knives ,  6  forks,  6  tea¬ 
spoons  ,  6  tablespoons, 

1  sugar  shell,  1  butter 
knife.  Every  piece 
has  your  own  initial 
tomatchdinnerware. 


N® 


®ME¥  B©WMI 


N®  C.  O*  to  Fay  on  Ara^val  §®r  This 

11 9- Piece  18-Carat  Coin  Sold  Decorated  DIDMER  SET 


Not  a  penny  now.  Just  mail  the  coupon  and  Hartman,  the  Largest  Home  Furnishing  Con¬ 
cern  in  the  World,  will  send  you  this  complete  110-piece  18-carat  coin  gold  decorated  Dinner 
Set  with  your  own  initial  in  beautiful  harmonizing  colors  on  every  piece.  Read  the  sensa¬ 
tional  offer,  then  send  for  this  marvelous  set  while  special  bargain  price  holds  good,  and 
receive  with  it,  absolutely  FREE,  the  beautiful  26-piece  Silverware  Set,  made  exclusively 
for  Hartman’s  by  WM.  A.  ROGERS,  Limited,  initialed  to  match  dinnerware.  Each  dish  is 
stamped  genuine  “18  Carat  Coin  Gold.’’  It’s  easy  to  get  this  set  from  Hartman.  Nothing 
to  pay  for  goods  on  arrival— except  small  transportation  charge.  No  C.  O.  D.  Use  both 
sets  SO  Days  on  Free  Trial,  and  if  not  satisfied  send  them  back  and  we  will  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  both  ways.  If  you  keep  them,  pay  only  for  the  dinner  set— a  little  each  month. 


Very  Important 


Hartman  guarantees  that  | 
every  piece  in  this  set  is  I 
absolutely  first  quality — I 
no  "seconds.”  The  IS-carat  I 
coin  gold  decoration  is  I 
guaranteed  not  to  wash  I 
or  wear  off— unlike  the  I 
common  gold  decoration  | 
used  by  others  on  din- 1 
nerware.  This  is  a  stand-  f 
ard  or  "open”  pattern.  Re¬ 
placement  pieces  may  be  I 
had  of  us  for  three  years  [ 
Excellent  packing  to  pre-  | 
vent  breakage. 


F^EE 


Bargain  Gaiaiog 


Hundreds  of  pages,  many 
ilo: 


in  actual  colors,  of  the 
world’s  greatest  bargains 
in  furniture,  rugs,  car¬ 
pets,  draperies,  sewing 
machines,  silverware, 
watches,  etc.— all  sold  on 
easy  monthly  payment 
terras  and  SO  days’  free 
trial. 

FREE^IFTS 


_ _ v---y 

Sent!  Post  Card  Today 
For  Votir  FREE  Copy 
of  Catalog  No,  F  743G 


Book  explains  how  you 
get  Glassware,  Silver¬ 
ware,  Jewelry,  Table 
Linens,  etc., Free  with 
purchases. 

“Let  Hartman 
Feather  YOUR  Nest” 


Newest  and  Finest  in  Dinnee^arel 


Blue  and  IS- Carat  Cein  Gold  Richly  Decorated 

Both  Sets  Have  Your  Own  Initial  on  Every  Piece 


Net  only  will  you  be  charmed  beyond  measure  with  the  beauty  of  this  exquisite  ware 
itself,  but  you  will  be  delighted  to  have  your  own  initial  on  every  piece  in  beautiful 
colors  and  design,  surrounded  by  gorgeously  colored  decorations.  All  handles  covered 
with  genuine  18-carat  coin  gold  and  each  piece  also  has  an  18-carat  coin  gold  border  and 
rich  blue  follow  band.  A  set  your  family  will  be  proud  of  and  your  friends  will  envy. 


Use  Coupon  When'  Ordering  Dishes 


FREE— Initialed  Silverware  Set  to  Match! 


I  HARTMAN  FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 

I  Dept.  7436  Chicago,  III. 


Made  by  WM.  A.  ROGERS,  Limited 

We  will  ship  the  Dinner  Set  complete  and  with  it,  FREE,  the  26-piece  initialed  Silver¬ 
ware  Set,  rnade  exclusively  for  Hartman’s  by  WM.  A.  ROGERS,  Limited,  with  initial 
to  match  the  initial  on  dinnerware.  If  not  satisfied,  after  30  days'  trial,  return  both 
sets  and  we  will  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways.  Otherwise,  take  nearly  a  year 
to  pay  for  110-piece  set  only— a  little  every  month.  Pay  nothing  at  any  time  for 
Silverware.  Be  sure  to  give  initial  wanted. 

Order  by  No.  322GM  AID.  Bargain  price  of  1 10-Piece  Dinner  Set,  $39.38. 
No  Money  Down.  $4  Monthly.  Silverware  Set  is  FREE. 


Send  the 

llO-Piece  18-Carat  Coin  Gold  Decorated 
Dinner  Set  No.  322GMA19,  Price  $39.98, 

and  with  it  the  26-piece  Silverware  Set  absolutely 
FREE.  I  am  to  pay  nothing  for  goods  on  arrival- 
only  the  small  freight  charges.  I  am  to  have  SO  days’ 
free  trial.  If  satisfied.  I  will  send  you  $4.00  monthly 
until  full  price  of  Dinner  Set,  $39.98,  is  paid.  Will 

_ _ i.u* _ i. _ _  4.U.,.  oc  o:t.. 


Print  Initial 
You  Want  Here 


pay  nothing  at  any  time  for  the  26-piece  Silverware  Set.  Title  re¬ 
mains  with  you  until  paid  in  full.  If  not  satisfied  after  30  days'  free 
trial,  I  will  ship  both  sets  back  and  you  vyill  pay  transportation 
charges  both  ways. 


HARTMAN 


FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 

Largest  Home  Furnishing  Concern  in  the  World 

DEPT.  7436  ChieVg*  CHICAGO 


I 


I 


Name. 

R.  F.  D..  Box  No. 


or  Street  and  No, 


I  Town. 


.State. 


Founded  1842 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 


MARCH  28,  1925 


PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 


Pals 


$30  (2> 


send  for  this 

free  book 

“Concrete  on  the  Farm,’’  a  book  contain¬ 
ing  98  pages  of  practical  information,  will 
be  sent  free  at  your  request.  You  should 
have  a  copy  to  keep  for  reference,  as  it  tells 
in  simple  words  how  farm  labor  can  do 
much  of  the  smaller  concrete  work  that 
means  protection  and  economy  to  you. 

Concrete  today  is  not  only  the  safest  but 
the  most  economical  farm  building  mate¬ 
rial.  Since  The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com¬ 
pany  developed  the  rotary  kiln,  Portland 
cement  has  become  the  cheapest  of  all 
manufactured  products. 

ATLAS  QUALITY  IS  PROVED 

For  over  thirty  years  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  has  been  used  on  the  farm.  When 
you  get  Atlas  from  your  dealer  you  get  the 
same  high  quality  that  was  proved  in  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  More  than 
8,000,000  barrels  of  Atlas  were  used  at 
Panama,  and  not  a  single  barrel  was  re¬ 
jected — though  government  tests  of  the 
cement  numbered  over  75,0)). 

Learn  of  the  uses  to  which  you  can  put 
Atlas  Portland  Cement.  Get  a  free  copy  of 
“Concrete  on  the  Farm.”  It  will  probably 
show  you  how  to  add  definitely  to  the 
negotiable  value  of  your  property. 


,  AT  LA  S 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


The  Standard  bv  which  all  other  makes  are  ineasiire>A 


iMail  this  coupon 

TODAY 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
134  South  La  Salle  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  forward  your  free  book  on  gen¬ 
eral  concrete  work  about  the  home  and 
farm. 

Name . . . 


Address 


American  Agriculturist,  March  28,  1925 

How  We  Handle  Manure 


(1^4.  Plow  Handle  Paik 

"It  By  H.  E.  Cook 

place  is  generally  a  pretty  methodical  af¬ 
fair;  that  is  in  the  winter  it  is.  A  larger 
part  anyhow  is  drawn  and  spread  each  day. 

This  winter  it  has  been  different  and  most 
of  it  has  been  piled.  Deep  snows  followed 
b  ya  month  of  open  weather  has  been 


ing  plants  like  corn 
can  use  coarse  green 
manure,  while  the  smaller  surface  feeding 
plan'.s  must  have  decomposed  more  readily 
available  plane  food.  Actually,  one  can 
he  more  discuss  on  over  automobiles  and 
one  day  late  on  the  arrival  of  the  milk 
checks  tlian  upon  some  of  these  great  fund- 


the  reason.  A  still  further  reason  has  been  ,  amental  principles  of  farming.  Of  course, 

one  does  not  v\;ant  to  think  seriously  every 
minute  of  the  day,  but  at  least  we  must 
not  sidetrack  these  fundamental  things 
upon  which  success  must  hang.  It  is,  of 
course,  valuable  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  or  any  one  of  the  hundred  other 
things  going  on  around  us  succeeds,  but 
it  is  much  more  important  that  your  farm 
or  mine  is  productive  and  gives  us  uni¬ 
formly  good  wholesome  returns  each  and 
every  year.  This  is  a  very  life-giving  mat¬ 
ter,  affecting  our  debt  paying  power,  our 
happiness,  contentment,  good  living,  the 
education  of  our  children  and  their  future 
welfare  which  is,  if  I  am  thinking  along 
right  lines,  about  what  we  are  placed  here 
to  do. 

Good  Soil  After  4,000  Years 

We  w'ould  be  chagrined  if  compared  to 
the  Chinese  in  our  methods  of  soil  car  and 
yet  they  have  maintained  soil  fertility  and 
the  production  of  human  food  better  than 
we  are  doing.  King  gives  an  illustration 
of  a  district  where  36600  people  live  on 
and  grow  their  food  on  one  square  mile  of 
land  and  the  soil  has  been  cropped  for 
4000  years 

To  be  sure,  land  has  been  our  one  big  as¬ 
set  and  population  sparse,  and  manures 
have  not  been  so  important,  but  some  day 
we  shall  have  to  wake  up  as  we  have  had 
to  do  in  the  development  of  new  forests. 
We  need  manure  schools  as  much  as  we 
need  gas  engine  schools  if  I  guess  aright, 
and  no  one  needs  them  more  than  does  the 
dairy  farmer  who  more  and  more  sends 
fertility  to  the  sewage  departments  be¬ 
cause  we  have  an  increasing  demand  for 
fluid  milk. 

Handling  manures  is  expensive  and 
labor  is  our  highest  priced  article  and  we 
should  handle  it  the  least  possible.  Under 
average'  conditions,  dairy  farmers  have  an 
advantage  of  direct  to  the  soil  applica¬ 
tion.  Sometimes,  however,  our  methods 
of  waste  seem  to  warrant  a  feeling  that  be¬ 
cause  it  is  common  and  dirty  it  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  cheap. 

Do  not  let  us  get  the  notion  that  because 
W'e  have  more  crops  than  can  be  sold  at  a 
profit  that  the  day  of  m.anure  conservation 
has  passed.  A  productive  soil  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  true  measure 
of  a  successful  agriculture.' 


that  we  needed  some  extra  manure  this 
spring  on  land  that  usually  would  have 
used  on  it  a  mixture  of  chemicals.  But  we 

have  a  large  amount 
)f  stable  manure 
and  this  plan  would 
lessen  the  fertilizer 
bill  or  nearly  cut  it 
out.  Our  hay  crops 
are  good  ones  and 
the  final  effect  of 
our  added  fertility 
is  to  grow  more  hay. 
Its  value  is  so  low 
and  we  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  anyway  that 
here  is  no  profit  in 
juying'  plant  food  to 
grow  a  crop  I  cannot 
H.  E.  COOK  sell.  I  am  writing 
this  paragraph  chiefly  to  illustrate  that 
m.ethods  cannot  always  be  standardized, 
and  then  each  of  us  may  have  plans  that 
fit  our  particular  needs  and  we  cannot  con¬ 
form  to  those  of  others. 

Top  Dressing  With  Manure  — \ 

Our  business  is  to  produce  milk  and  the 
hay  crop  is  its  backbone  and  one  can  carry 
a  field  a  considerable  length  of  time  by  top 
dressing  with  stable  manure.  One  can,  and 
sometimes  we  do,  top  dress  in  the  winter 
direct  from  the  stable  but  that  means  hand 
spreading  and  it  does  not  compare  in  re¬ 
sults  to  a  manure  spreader  application  in 
the  fall,  using  the  same  quantity  in  each 
case  and  so  where  much  bedding  is  used 
I  think  the  gain  is  rnore  than  the  losses 
in  piling  during  the  summer.  As  a  rule 
we  do  not  get  the  best  kind  of  hand  spread¬ 
ing  in  the  winter. 

Many  days  are  cold  and  stormy  and  our 
men  feel  as  I  do  when  doing  the  same  job 
— we  want  to  get  back  to  the  barn  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Poor  spreading  on 
a  newly  seeded  meadow  will  not  do  much 
harm  because  alsike  and  red  clover  will 
push  up  through,  but  timothy  plants  can¬ 
not  do  it.  Alfalfa  after  the  first  year  will 
do  better.  -Top  dressing  has  a  very 
marked  effect  on  our  soils  in  carrying 
alfalfa  because  our  subsoils  do  not  permit 
of  deep  rooting. 

Soils  Need  Water  Carrying  Capacity 


Then  again  kinds  of  soils  have  to  do  with 
methods.  Any  system  of  handling  that  will 
stop  up  the  excess  of  air  spaces  in  sandy 
soils  and  make  more  air  spaces  in  a  clay 
soil  is  good  practice.  Mechanical  effect 
may  be  of  as  much  value  as  the  plant  food 
value  and  until  these  soils  have  taken  on 
the  loamy  texture  we  must  reckon  with  this 
requirement.  The  best  soil  for  any  crop  is 
the  one  that  has  water  carrying  capacity. 
Both  sand  and  clay  lose  water  in  a  drought 
and  fertility  amounts  to  nothing  without 
water.  An  understanding  of  a  few  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  soil  handling  and  of 
manures  plus  a  lot  of  hard  study  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  our  own  farms  and 
methods  of  farming  will  be  worth  a  lot 
more  than  written  details.  We  must  know 
what  our  manures  are  worth.  Only  about 
one-half  of  the  actual  plant  food  in  a  given 
quantity  of  feed  finds  its  way  into  plant 
structure.  The  animal  takes  her  toll  of  not 
less  than  25%,  and  25%  is  lost  in  hanling, 
and  lack  of  availability. 

Then  again  we  must  not  forget  that  wide 
rations  and  light  feeding  of  concentrates 
makes  for  low  value  of  stable  manure, 
however  careful  wc  may  be  in  handling. 

A  Good  Soil  Means  a  Good  Living 

We  must  remember  also  that  rank  feed- 


How  Can  We  Pay  the  Taxes? 

T  WANT  to  congratulate  you  on  ac- 
count  of  the  noble  work  ou  have 
started  to  do  for  the  fanners.  Whether 
or  not  you  succeed  you  should  have  the 
best  wishes  of  every  farmer  in  the  coun¬ 
try  because  that  tax  item  is  something 
that  touches  a  sore  spot  which  is  plain 
to  be  seen.  The  National  Grange  stated 
trot  long  since,  the  farms  of  the  U.  S. 
were  mortgaged  to  $14,000,000,000.  The 
farmer  as  a  rule  pays  no  less  than  5% 
interest  and  from  that  up  probably  to 
8%  he  also  pays  a  tax  on  the  property 
he  does  not  own. 

To  me  it  seems  :to  be  the  real  source 
of  all  the  farm  troubles.  The  farmer  is 
driven  to  get  what  he  can  and  take  what 
he  can  get  to  meet  pressing  expenses 
all  the  time. 

No  doubt  but  you  will  be  able  to  make 
it  plain  to  your  legislators  that  it  is  time 
to  draw  the  line  and  cut  expenses,  but 
the  only  way  the  farmer  will  ever  suc¬ 
ceed  in  that  line  is  to  watch  the  vote  and 
follow  the  prohibition  plan  in  nailing 
the  fellow  at  the  next  election  if  it  can 
be  done. — N.  L.  Donahue,  New  Jersey 
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The  Revolution  in  Corn  Breeding 

Single  and  Double  Crosses  of  Inbred  Strains  of  Corn  Make  Record  Yield 


H.  A.  Wallace 


The  revolution  in  corn  breeding  began 
back  in  1905,  when  E.  M.  East,  an  Illi¬ 
nois  boy,  began  inbreeding  some  Learn¬ 
ing  corn  at  the  Connecticut  station. 
I  Perhaps  East  became  interested  in  corn  originally 
by  associating  with  Hopkins  and  Smith  at  the 
Illinois  station.  At  any  rate,  when  he  got  a  job 
I  at  the  Connecticut  station,  he  evidently  decided  to 
forget  all  about  ear-row  breed¬ 
ing  and  other  methods  which 
were  so  popular  in  the  corn 
belt  at  the  time.  He  was  a 
Scientist,  and  therefore  he 
stuck  out  boldly  into  a  new 
field.  He  bagged  the  silks 
and  tassels  of  his  corn  and  by 
hand  put  the  pollen  of  a  plant 
on  the  silk  of  the  same  plant. 
He  not.  only  did  this  one  year, 
[but  for  several  years. 

Within  a  few  years  the  inbred  corn  became  dls- 
Icouragingly  weak,  and  some  of  the  strains  were 
so  very  bad  that  they  died  out  entirely.  The  best 
of  them  yielded  less  than  half  as  much  as  ordinary 
[corn.  East  then  crossed  thes€  inbred  strains  and 
I  found  that  the  original  vigor  and  yielding  power 
came  back,  and  more,  too.  This,  was  announced 
[  to  the  scientific  world  in  1910,  and  created  some- 
I  thing  of  a  stir,  but  nothing  came  of  it  directly. 
George  H.  Shull,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  did 
[the  same  kind  of  work  as  East;  beginning  in  1905, 
land  also  announced  his  results,  which  were  the 
same  as  East’s  in  1910.  East’s  work  is  of  more 
interest  because  his  inbred  strains  are  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  and  have  given  combinations  of  high  pro¬ 
ductive  value  when  crossed. 

Others  Take  Up  the  Work 

East  went  into  purely  scientific  work  at  Har¬ 
vard  and  a  young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Hayes 
took  up  the  task  of  continuing  the  inbred  strains 
which  East  had  started.  After  a  few  years  Hayes 
was  called  to  head  the  plant  breeding  work  of  the 
Minnesota  station,  and  a  Kansas  boy  named 
Jones  came  in  charge.  Jones  thought  that  if 
breeding  two  inbreds  together  was  good, 
that  maybe  it  would  be  still  better  to  breed 
four. 

This  double  crossing,  as  he  called  it, 
gave  astonishing  yields.  Double-crossed 
strains  yielded  100  to  120  bushels  per 
acre  on  the  same  soil  where  standard  Con¬ 
necticut  varieties  were  yielding  80  to  90 
and  the  inbred  parents  less  than  40 
bushels.  Jones  fairly  bubbled  over  with 
enthusiasm  and  wrote  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  bulletins  and  articles  during  1918- 
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teen  years.  A  foretaste  of  it  was  in  the  south-cen¬ 
tral  section  of  the  Iowa  corn  yield  contest  last  year, 
when  a  cross  of  three  inbreds  outyielded  the  near¬ 
est  strain  of  Reid  corn  by  30  per  cent.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  this  cross  had  been  planted  in  the 
Reid  Yellow  Dent  territory  of  Iowa  last  year  that 
the  average  farmer  would  have  had  500  bushels 
more  corn  and  the  state  total  would  have  been 
increased  by  fully  50,000,000  bushels. 

A  Cross  That  Reduced  Moisture 

The  story  of  this  particular  cross  is  interesting. 
Holbert,  working  for  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  on  the  root-rot  problem  in 
corn,  started  inbreeding  work  with  Funk  Yellow 
Dent  about  six  years  ago,  finding  two  vigorous 
strains  which  he  called  his  A  and  B  strains.  Hol¬ 
bert  found  that  a  cross  of  these  two  strains  yield¬ 
ed  unusually  well  in  central  Illinois.  Jenkins, 
who  worked  with  Holbert  at  Bloomington,  went  to 
the  Iowa  station  at  Ames  in  1922,  taking  with 
him  seed  of  this  cross.  In  the  meantime,  at  Des 
Moines,  I  had  been  inbreeding  Burnett’s  lodent, 
which  is  the  Iowa  station  strain  of  Reid.  To  hasten 
matters  along  I  prodimed  tw^o  generations  a  year 
by  using  a  greenhouse  in  the  winter.  This  par¬ 
ticular  inbred  was  unusually  bad,  producing  some 
plants  with  striped  leaves,  some  with  rolled  tops 
which  wouldn’t  let  the  tassel  come  out  normally, 
some  with  zig-zag  stalks,  and  many  plants  seri¬ 
ously  affected  with  root-rot.  It  was  early,  how¬ 
ever,  and  produced  ears  with  nice,  horny  kernels. 
One  of  the  graduate  students  at  Ames  wanted 
to  experiment  with  some  inbred  strains  of  corn, 
so  I  sent  this'mp  to  him. 

Burnett  tells  me  that  Holbert’s  A  by  B  cross 
was  crossed  on  this  ii^bred  lodent  and  part  of 
the  resulting  seed  was  planted  in  the  Ames  plot 
of  the  Iowa  cocn  yield  contest  in  1923.  It  out- 
yielded  the  nearest  sfrain  of  Reid  by  eight  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  so  in  1924  the  rest  of  the  seed 


At  the  same  time  other  scientific  men, 
notably  those  at  the  Nebraska  station  and 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  began  to  take  a  vivid  interest  in 
inbreeding  work.  For  a  number  of  years 
these  men  had  done  inbreeding  work,  but 
apparently  with  no  great  hope  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  outcome.  All  of  this  suddenly 
changed,  and  by  1923  every  experiment 
station  in  the  corn  belt  was  actively  at 
Work  on  the  new  idea. 

No  seed  company,  or  farmer,  or  ex¬ 
periment  station,  has  any  inbred  seed  or 
cross  of  inbred  seed  for  sale  today.  The 
revolution  has  not  come  yet,  but  I  am 
Certain  that  it  will  come  within  ten  or  fif- 
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was  entered  in  all  the  plots  of  south-central  Iowa 
in  the  regular  way,  and  this  time  the  cross  had  a 
lead  of  more  than  ten  bushels  per  acre  over  the 
nearest  strain  of  Reid.  Moreover,  it  contained 
only  14  per  cent  moisture,  as  compared  with  19 
for  the  typical  Reid  strain. 

Next  to  this  particular  inbred  cross  in  the  1924 
Iowa  corn  yield  contest  was  a  red  inbred  cross 
which  yielded  eleven  bushels  per  acre  more  than 
the  average  of  the  thirty-two  Reid  strains  entered. 
This  sort  is  of  particular  interest  because  on  its 
dam’s  side  it  is  one  of  the  inbred  Learning  strains 
started  by  East  back  in  1905.  The  sire  is  a  Bloody 
Butcher  originally  from  China,  inbred  one  year 
by  Richey  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  then  by  myself  for  two  or  three 
years,  one  generation  being  in  the  greenhouse 
during  the  winter.  The  inbred  dam  which  was 
detasseled  in  1923  was  seriously  attacked  by  dip- 
lodia  and  the  seed  which  was  planted  im  the  corn 
yield  contest  was  the  poorest  looking  seed  corn 
that  was  ever  planted  in  Iowa.  Nevertheless,  the 
punch  was  there,  because  it  outyielded  thirty- 
two  strains  of  Reid  corn,  including  such  well 
tested  strains  as  the  Krug,  Black,  Steen  and  Mc-^* 
Culloch. 

Problem  to  Find  Best  Inbred  Strains 
The  problem  now  is  to  find  the  very  best  In* 
bred  strains  of  corn.  So  far,  the  strains  used  have 
been  more  or  less  makeshifts,  and  I  am  certain 
from  studying  the  work  of  Hoffer  at  the  Indiana 
station  that  they  can  be  greatly  improved  upon. 
Just  the  same  there  are  ten  or  fifteen  strains  in 
existence  today  that  combine  sufficiently  well  that 
if  we  used  nothing  but  them,  I  am  certain  that  the 
corn  yield  of  the  corn  belt  could  be  increased  at 
least  100,000,000  bushels  annually.  The  extra 
cost  of  producing  seed  by  this  method  is  perhaps 
$1.50  a  bushel,  which  would  add  roughly  25  cents 
an  acre  to  the  cost  of  seeding.  The  average 
farmer,-  however,  will  not  care  to  go  to  the  bother 
of  producing  seed  of  this  sort  himself,  but  will 
doubtless  prefer  to  buy  it  each  year  from  seeds¬ 
men  or  local  seed  corn  “cranks”  at  the  total  out¬ 
lay  of  perhaps  50  cents  or  even  $i  per  acre 
for  the  improved  seed. 

■  Gives  Unusual  Yield  But  One  Year 
This  investment  must  be  made  afre.sH 
each  year,  because  this  cross  of  inbred 
seed  will  give  its  unusual  yield  only  the 
one  year.  Of  course  a  return  of  five  or 
ten  bushels  is  very  good  for  an  outlay  of 
fifty  cents  or  a  dollar,  but  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  take  a  lot  of  educational  work  before 
many  farmers  will  care  to  buy  the  new 
type  of  seed  corn  fresh  each  ye.ar.  When 
th.e  revolution  gets  well  under  way,  a 
number  of  ^new  things  will  develop. 
Types  of  corn  will  be  put  out  which  will 
not  blow  down  in  any  ordinary  wind¬ 
storm,  but  at  the  same  time  yield  well. 
Thigh  yielding  ninety-day  sort  will  be 
especially  adapted  to  corn  picking  ma¬ 
chinery,  with  strong  shanked  ears  which 
will  not  drop  off  until  pulled  off  by  the 
machine.  Certain  sorts  will  excel  our 
present-day  strains  in  the  fattening  of 
hogs  and  cattle.  Others  will  be  especially 
adapted  to  seeding  clover  or  wheat  in  the 
corn. 

The  average  bushel  of  corn  as  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  corn  belt  now  requires,  in  a 
(Continued  on  page  338) 
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We  think  that  every  farmer,  therefore,  should 
watch  carefully  the  vote  on  this  important  issue 
and  note  whether  or  not  his  Senator  and  Assembly¬ 
man  failed  him  in  helping  to  get  relief  for  the 
farm  taxes. 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 
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The  Tax  Fight  At  Albany. 

SINCE  we  went  to  press  with  our  last  issue,  we 
have  been  in  Albany  getting  first  hand  infor¬ 
mation  about  tax  reduction  and  putting  the  farm¬ 
ers’  need  for  tax  relief  again  before  the  leaders  in 
the  legislature.  One  of  the  worst  rows  in  years 
has  been  in  progress  for  weeks  among  the  leaders 
at  Albany  on  the  question  of  tax  reduction.  ^  The 
Governor  and  some  of  his  followers  aie  making  a 
fight  for  a  reduction  in  the  income  tax  while  the 
leaders  in  the  legislature  are  standing  for  holding 
the  income  tax  where  it  is  and  if  there  is  any  re¬ 
lief  to  be  given,  they  are  for  reducing  the  direct 
tax  on  real  estate. 

We  have  a  lot  of  admiration  for  Governor  Smith 
and  believe  that  he  has  been  right  in  many  of  the 
things  he  has  been  fighting  for,  such  as  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Departments  and  an  executive 
budget ;  but  we  think  he  is  wrong  on  this  question 
of  tax  relief.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  question 
of  the  cities  lined  up  against  the  country.  The 
cities  want  income  tax  relief  while  the  farmers 
need  relief  on  farm  real  estate. 

Let  us  consider  the  justice  of  this  for  a  moment. 
Suppose  that  you  own  farm  real  estate  assessed 
at  $8,000,  while  your  brother  who  is  a  city  man 
has  a  yearly  income  of  $S,ooo;  suppose  and  this 
is  the  case  with  nearly  every  farmer — that  this 
$8,000  has  paid  practically  no'  income  during  the 
past  year.  Who,  in  all  fairness,  is  better  able  to 
pay,  you  or  vour  city  brother?  Of  course,  if  the 
time  comes  ^o  that  your  property  produces  an  in¬ 
come  of  $8,000,  that  is  a  different  matter  and  you 
should  pay. 

In  other  words,  the  only  correct,  honest  and  fair 
principle  of  state  taxation  is  on  income  and  not  on 
property.  It  is  adding  insult  to  injury  for  a  man 
to  stand  a  loss  on  the^.operation  of  his  property 
and  then  to  have  lo  pay  a  heavy  direct  state  tax 
on  it  besides. 

A  bill  is  before  the  legislature  at  the  present 
time  appropriating  $9,000,000  for  the  relief  of 
rural  school  taxes,  the  largest  relief  to  go  to  the 
poorest  districts  where  the  taxes  are  the  highest. 
It  looks  now  that  if  the  income  taxes  are  reduced 
as  proposed,  this  appropriation  will  not  pass. 

A  bill  is  also  before  the  legislature  appropriat¬ 
ing  $4,000,000  to  pay  for  condemned  tubercular 
cattle.  Cleaning  up  the  bovine  tuberculosis  helps 
not  only  farmers  but  every  citizen  in  the  State 
by  insuring  them  good  and  safe  milk.  In  order  to 
save  money  for  reduction  of  the  income  tax,  it  is 
proposed  to  cut  this  appropriation  in  half  and  to 
make  up  the  deficit  by  another  appropriation  next 
year.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  eradicating  tuberculosis  but 
it  would  simply  pile  up  the  obligations  of  the 
State  to  be  met  by  further  taxation  next  year. 

We  have  told  the  legislators  repeatedly  lately 
that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  fool  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  for  fanners  which,  if  i^assed,  would  do  more 
harm  than  good,  but  that  here  was  tlieir  opportun¬ 
ity  in  the  reduction  of  direct  state  tax  to  do  some¬ 
thing  practical  and  worthwhile  for  agriculture. 


The  Expected  Has  Happened. 

For  a  long  time  those  economists  who  make  a 
business  of  studying  conditions  that  influence 
farm  prices  have  been  saying  that  the  high  prices 
for  wheat  and  other  grains  could  not  continue. 
They  were  right.  During  the  last  two  weeks,  the 
bottom  has  fallen  out  completely  from  under  the 
wheat  prices  with  the  worst  break  in  the  history  of 
the  market  in  normal  times.  In  two  weeks  the 
price  of  wheat  dropped  51  cents  a  bushel  and  other 
grains  also  followed  with  bad  breaks. 

Fortunately,  the  wheat  was  mostly  out  of  the 
farmers’  hands  so  that  the  loss  came  on  the  specu¬ 
lators  and  not  on  the  farmers.  But  Western 
farmers  again  face  a  serious  situation  for  next 
year.  Here  in  the  East,  we  are  more  fortunate. 
We  are  chiefly  dairymen  and  poultrymen  and  are 
therefore  great  consumers  of  feed,  and  feed  is  al¬ 
ready  considerably  cheaper  than  it  was. 

Last  year,  we  heard  considerable  talk  about 
western  prosperity  while  here  in  the  East  low  milk, 
potato  and  cabbage  prices  made  pretty  hard  times. 
But  the  situation  has  almost  completely  changed  in 
the  last  few  months.  Prices  for  milk  during  the 
winter  have  been  fairly  good,  and  there  are  signs 
that  they  are  likely  to  continue  fair  throughout 
the  season.  The  same  can  he  said  for  egg  prices, 
so  taking  it  all  in  all,  while  there  is  every  reason 
to  he  careful,  there  is  also  cause  that  the  old  relia¬ 
ble  standbys  of  dairy  and  poultry,  helped  out  by  a 
few  cash  crops,  are  going  to  make  out  pretty  well 
this  year. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  say  again  that  while 
some  folks,  particularly  at  Washington,  think  that 
there  is  no  farming  in  the  country  except  in  the 
Central  West,  taking  it  over  a  period  of  years,  we 
will  take  our  chances  on  a  good  Eastern  farm 
every  time. 


The  Need  for  Farm  Papers 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  agriculture  when  farmers  needed  the 
help  of  independent  farm  papers  as  they  do 
right  now.  We  do  not  believe  in  stirring  up 
or  stimulating  the  more  or  less  bitter  feeling 
that  already  exists  between  country  and  city, 
but  we  do  know  that  on  many  important  issues 
city  folks  line  tliemselv^es  up  against  farmers 
and  as  there  are  more  of  them,  it  is  important 
that  the  farmers  have  some  agencies  such  as 
the  cooperative  organizations  and  the  farm 
papers  to  stand  up  for  their  rights.  This  has 
been  impressed  upon  us  especially  lately  for 
it  would  seem  that  every  time  we  pick  up  daily 
papers  we  find  them  advocating  something  that 
will  help  the  city  and  harm  the  country. 

P'or  instance,  in  a  great  New  York  City 
daily  of  recent  date  there  was  a  long  editorial 
entitled  “The  Good  New  Summer  Time”.  In 
this  editorial  it  said : 

“General  conformity  with  the  improved 
system  by  town  and  country  would  be 
desirable,  but  the  rural  reaction  is  un¬ 
deniably  hostile.  A  good  many  of  the 
farmers  not  only  refuse  to  save  daylight 
but  would,  if  they  could,  prevent  any¬ 
body  else  from  doing  so,  or  at  any  rate 
would  not  permit  the  clocks  to  aid  and 
abet  the  economy.  Last  year  at  Albany 
they  attempted  to  repeal  the  statute  per¬ 
mitting  cities  to  adopt  daylight  saving. 
Fortunately  that  churlish  attitude  did  not 
appeal  to  the  Legislature.  The  effort  to 
coerce  the  cities  has  not  been  renewed.” 
Then  there  comes  the  question  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  taxes  and  again  we  find  the  city  papers, 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  lined  up 
against  the  farmers  and  their  interests,  and 
against  the  legislators  from  up-state  on  the 
tax  question.  The  city  is  interested  only  in 
having  the  income  taxes  reduced  and  it  seems 
to  matter  little  to  them  whether  the  farmer 
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gets  any  help  or  not. 

The  great  city  dailies  speak  for  the  city  men. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  farmers'  have  fearless 
farm  journals,  bound  to  no  particular  interests 
to  work  with  their  other  agencies  for  those 
things  which  in  all  fairness  they  must  have  if 
agriculture  is  to  survive. 


Watch  Your  Seed 

OF  forty-one  samples  of  bulk  seed  corn  tested 
in  the  seed  laboratory  at  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  New  York,  in  one  week  recently, 
the  germination  varied  from  100%  from  old  corn 
saved  over  from  last  year  to  28%  for  new  corn. 
The  average  for  all  samples  during  the  week  was 
only  78^,  and  corn  specialists  say  that  seed  corn 
should  germinate  at  99%  to  be  worth  planting. 

This  makes  a  very  serious  situation.  If  farmers 
do  not  watch  out,  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
poor  stands  of  corn  this  year.  In  any  ordinary 
year,  and  particularly  this  year,  no  seed  of  any 
kind  ought  to  go  into  the  ground  without  being 
tested.  Think  of  all  the  time  and  the  money  lost 
and  the  general  discouragement  of  preparing  the 
ground  and  sowing  the  seed  only  to  find  when  it  is 
too  late  that  the  crop  will  never  he  successful  be¬ 
cause  of  the  poor  stand. 

Testing  seed  for  germination  is  a  very  simple 
process.  Any  hoy Yr  girl  can  do  it,  and  it  is  a  lot 
of  fun.  On  Page  338  there  is  a  brief  description 
and  a  picture  showing  how  to  test  by  the  so-call¬ 
ed  “rag  doll”  seed  tester.  Do  not  miss  this  little 
article,  and  particularly  do  not  miss  testing  your 
corn  and  your  other  seed.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
bother  about  testing  at  home,  ask  your  county 
agent  to  do  it  for  you  or  send  samples  to  your 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  State  will  test 
them  free  of  charge. 


Auto  Thieves  Even  In  Winter 

At  least  during  the  wintertime,  farm 
people  have  the  right  to  expect  a  little 
rest  from  the  automobile  hogs,  but  such  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case.  A  few  days  ugo  on 
Mr.  Morgenthau’s  farm,  some  men  came  with 
a  large  truck  and  without  asking  anybody’s 
permiission.  cut  and  carried  away  a  great  truck- 
load  of  pussywillows.  Of  course,  in  this  par- 
ticulai  instance,  there  was  probably  not  much 
damage  done,  but  the  principle  of  the  action, 
or  rather  the  lack  of  principle,  just  naturally 
makes  any  red-blooded  man  indignant.  Some 
of  these  automobile  hogs  have  such  an  utter 
disregard  for  law  and  the  rights  of  others  that 
they  bring  owner  of  a  big  car  into  more  or 
less  disrepute  and  under  suspicion. 

They  remind  one  of  the  old  story  of  the 
thieves  who  came  in  the  night  and  stole  the 
machinery  from  the  mill.  The  next  night 
they  came  and  took  down  the  mill  itself  and 
carried  it  away ;  and  the  third  night  they  came 
back  for  the  dam,  and  were  met  with  a  charge 
of  buckshot  from  the  owner  which  at  least 
temporarily  discouraged  their  operations ! 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

ON  the  opposite  page  are  several  of  the  fin^ 
letters  contributed  by  men  who  took  part  irt 
the  contest  for  the  best  letters  on  the  subject  ^  My 
Ideal  Wife”.  Among  the  many  letters  contribut¬ 
ed,  there  were  several  amusing  ones,  and  one  man 
sent  in  with  his  letter  the  following  story,  niean- 
ing  it  perhaps  as  an  example  of  what  an  idea 
wife  ought  not  to  be. 

A  New  York  man,  who  was  accustomed  to  tak¬ 
ing  hunting  trips  in  the  Adirondacks,  partly  for 
relaxation  and  partly  to  get  away  from  an  exact¬ 
ing  and  somewhat  jealous  wife,  was  the  sad  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  blundering  telegram. 

His  favorite  guide  and  companion  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ''-as  named  Mahoney.  Having  remained 
away  longer  than  he  expected,  he  telegraphed  Ins 
wife,  “Am  having  the  time  of  my  life,  Mahoney 

is  with  me”.  ^  _  «  a  M 

Imagine  the  results  when  his  wife  read,  A.M 
HAVING  THE  TIME  OF  MY  LIFE,  MY 
HONEY  IS  WITH  ME” 
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“My  Ideal  Wife” 

Prize  Winning  Letters — Here  Is  Your  Chance,  Girls 


■Y  ideal  wife  must  possess  good  judg-  squaw,”  but  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  unmarried 
ment,  and  a  sense  of  humor.  Being  men  that  if  they  choose  some  girl  with  the  follow- 


my  wife  would  vouch  for  the  former 
and  possibly  the  latter,  too.  I  would 
'ot  expect  her  to  smile  sweetly  and  avoid  all  out- 
ireaks,  when  every  blamed  thing  went  smash; 
iitt  I  would  like  an  understanding,  friendly  grin 

te  she  helped  me  pick  up  the  pieces.  _ 

I  would  not  insist  that  she  meet  me 
jthe  door  with  a  kiss  (that  is  how 
detect  it),  but  I  would  be  mighty 
disappointed  if  I  did  not  hear  her 
iflieery  “Hello  there,  Jim”  from  some 
part  of  the  house.  Naturally,  I 
ivould  like  her  to  be  healthy,  but 
Ishould  ill  health  come,  not  make  a 
Ifetish  of  it,  or  become  a  tyrant  of 
,ches  and  pains,  spreading  gloom  all 
iver  the  place ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
iiake  the  most  of  the  pleasures  she 
[could  still  have.  I  want  her  to  be 
tfairly  ambitious  but  not  a  driver ;  neat 
‘naturally,  not  painfully  so.  Above 
(all,  chummy — one  who  will  take  off 
■er  apron  and  jump  into  the  car  with 
le  and  run  into  town  any  time.  I 
iwould  like  her  to  be  interested  in  the 
crops,  and  livestock,  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  values ;  but  who  will  not  hold 
post  mortems  on  all  of  my  failures. 

Summing  it  up,  my  ideal  wife  is  _ 

iiy  congenial  comrade  and  pral,  who 
may  disagree  with  me,  may  not  always  approve 
d  what  I  do,  but  who  will  love  me  and  stick 
Itlirough  thick  and  thin. — K. 


Motherhood  Is  the  Highest  Ideal. 

The  real  of  anything  seldom  reaches  the  ideal ; 

so  my  ideal  wdfe  is  far  above  the  average 
Iwife.  She  must  be  the  daughter  of  a  good 
Imother;  she  must  have  good  health, 

[weigh  150  pounds,  and  be  five  feet  six 
Ikhes  high,  and  preferably  be  a  blonde. 

IShe  must  be  good-looking,  neat,  intel- 
lligent,  lovable  and  loving,  and  well  ed- 
lucated. 

She  must  take  an  interest  in  all  my 
[affairs.  She  rejoices  with  me  in  pros- 
Iperity  and  sympathizes  in  adversity. 

[She  doubles  my  joys  and  divides  my 
[sorrows.  She  enjoys  company  but  is 
jkpTriest  with  her  husband  and  children 
[around  her  own  fireside.  She  never 
[acts  in  a  way  to  cause  her  husband  to 
|l)e  jealous.  A  light  wife  makes  a 
[heavy  husband.  Of  earthly  goods  the 
[best  is  a  good  wife ;  a  bad,  the  bitterest 
[curse  of  human  life. 

The  highest  ideal  of  a  good  wife  is 
Jtnotherhood.  The  good  wife  who  is 
[tot  a  mother  w’ould  be  a  better  wife  if 
[she  were  a  mother.  The  sweetest,  sad- 
jdest  picture  in  Van  Wagenen’s  beau- 
jhful  story  is  where  the  mother  was 
[murdered  while  holding  her  babe  in  her 
[arms. 

Others  can  wash  and  cook  and  rake 
pay  and  milk  cows.  The  ideal  wife 
j'vill  do  those  things  if  necessity  de- 
I mauds  it;  but  only  the  mother  can  be 
pueen  of  the  home. — B.  (Note;  This 
[man  writes  that  he  is  married  and  a 
jbCandfather.) 

sfs  *  4: 


Wants  a  Good  Sport. 

IN  my  opinion  the  ideal  partner  for  any  ven** 
ture  is  dependable.  He  should  clearly  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  business  involved,  and 
be  willing  to  assume  responsibilities  arising 
from  it.  He  should  expect  to  contribute  ac- 
Her  complexion,  like  her  cording  to  his  ability  toward  the  success  of  the 
_  partnership;  and  should  be  entitled 


ing  characteristics,  they  will  have  ninety-nine 
chances  out  of  a  hundred  of  being  happy. 

My  ideal  is  not  beautiful  but  she  is  very  easy 
to  look  at — just  as  easy  across  the  breakfast  table 
as  at  a  formal  dinner. 


Announcing  the  Prize  Winners. 

ON  this  page  are  the  prize  winning  letters  on  “My  Ideal  Wife.”  The 
first  letter  wins  the  prize  of  three  dollars,  the  second,  two  dollars,  ana 
every  other  letter  published  will  receive  a  prize  of  one  dollar.  We  hope  to 
find  room  to  publish  some  more  in  a  later  issue.  We  had  a  very  difficult 
job  in  judging  these  letters.  Probably  there  were  others  that  were  just  as 
good  as  those  we  chose  for  the  prizes,  but  we  did  the  best  we  could,  for 
we  received  a  very  large  number,  almost  all  of  which  were  excellent,  and 
very  much  worthwhile  reading.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  did  not 
succeed  this  time,  for  we  will  hold  these  contests  from  time  to  time,  and 
maybe  you  will  get  in  under  the  wire  next  time. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  yoiir  effort. 

Any  girl  might  well  give  consideration  to  the  points  raised  in  these 
letters  by  men  on  what  they  like  in  women.  In  reading  all  of  the  letters, 
we  were  much  impressed  that  when  it  comes  to  picking  out  a  life  partner, 
men  do  not  care  so  much  for  beauty  of  face  as  they  do  for  beauty  of  soul 
and  spirit.  A  pretty  face  may  be  all  right  as  a  secondary  consideration, 
but  if  it  is  not  backed  by  the  old-fashioned  fundamental  virtues,  no  happi¬ 
ness  can  be  built  upon  it.  No  girl  who  fails  to  cultivate  those  same 
fine  things  of  character  and  of  living  which  were  admired  by  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  can  hope  to  win  the  lasting  admiration  of  the  sons  of 
the  present  age. — The  Editors. 


refinement,  comes  from  within  and  Is  not  applied 
on  state  occasions.  She  laughs  more  often  with 
me  than  at  me.  She  is  a  good  mother,  a  good 
housekeeper,  can  discuss  our  business  interests 
intelligently;  and  lastly,  I  know  beyond  a  doubt 
that  whatever  and  wherever  I  may  find  myself  at, 
say  fifty,  she  will  be  by  my  side,  always  an  asset 
and  never  a  liability. — B. 


to  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
the  arrangement  justifies  itself  by 
the  returns  in  increased  usefulness 
and  happier  days. 

I  should  like  my  partner  in  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  marriage  to  possess  these 
qualifications.  I  think  too  that  she 
should  be  free  from  the  cheap  cyni¬ 
cism  so  prevalent  today,  and  from  the 
all  too  common  contempt  for  the  use¬ 
ful  regulations  and  conventions  of 
society.  Her  instincts  and  her  re¬ 
actions  to  life  should  be  wholesome 
and  sound.  Her  code  and  philosophy 
should  be  clean  cut  and  well  grounded. 

Inasmuch  as  I  should  expect  to 
spend  much  time  in  her  society,  I 
should  want  her  to  be  “sporting”  in 
the  give  and  take  of  life.  She  would 
be  responsive  alike  to  the  fancies  of 
her  children  and  to  the  visions  of 
her  husband. 

. —  To  those  whose  privilege  it  Is  to 

know  her  well  this  woman  would 
always  be — may  I  say  is  beautiful? — H. 


* 


T 


Across  the  Breakfast  Table. 

HIS  should  be  easy  with  the  cor- 
rect  answer  before- me,  for  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  marry  what  I  con¬ 
sidered — and  thank  Heaven  I  still  con¬ 
sider — my  ideal.  Of  course  as  the  old 
Hdian  remarked:  “No  two  men  think 
alike  or  they  would  all  want 


my 


My  IdfiaJl  Wife 
By  W. 

I  want  a  wife  without  bobbed  hair, 

Who  will  keep  my  clothing  in  repair, 
And  teach  the  kids  to  say  a  prayer, 

MY  IDEAL. 


* 


* 


Who,  when  I  come  home  from  my  toil. 

Will  greet  me  with  a  pleasant  smile, 

A  kind  word  for  me  all  the  while, 

MY  IDEAL. 

*  *  * 

I  want  a  wife  who  doesn’t  swear. 

And  never  goes  with  uncombed  hair. 
And  never  has  a  fretful  air, 

MY  IDEAL. 

*  ❖  * 


I  want  a  wife  who’s  bright  and  strong. 

Will  teach  the  children  right  from  wrong, 

God  fearing  and  with  happy  song, 

MY  IDEAL. 

*  *  * 

I  am  not  particular  about  her  size. 

The  color  of  her  hair  or  eyes. 

If  she  is  only  good  and  wise, 

MY  IDEAL. 

•  ^  * 

I  want  her  for  a  pal  and  wife. 

Who’ll  cleave  to  me  throughout  her  life. 

In  health  and  sickness,  storm  and  strife, 
MY  IDEAL— MY  WIFE. 


“Give  and  Take” — “Forgive  and  Forget” 

My  ideal  wife  must  be  healthy  in  mind  and 
body;  otherwise,  she  will  be  unable  to 
carry  the  mental  and  physical  burdens  and 
troubles  which  nearly  every  wife  and  mother 
has  to  bear.  A  healthy  wife  who  is  blessed 
with  good  common  sense  will  get  over  the 
rough  places  much  more  easily  than 
one  who  is  delicate  or  one  who  is  not 
well  balanced.  She  will  be  a  balance 
wheel  for  her  husband  and  a  real  help¬ 
meet  in  good  and  bad  times. 

My  ideal  wife  loves  human  beings, 
not  only  her  immediate  family.  She 
also  loves  animals.  She  has  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  heart  and  is  ready  to  help  and 
comfort  wherever  necessary.  She  also 
has  a  kindly  humor  and  always  looks 
for  the  bright  and  beautiful  things  in 
life. 

She  has  a  strong  religious  faith  but 
she  is  tolerant  of  other  people’s  beliefs 
and  realizes  that  we  cannot  all  think 
alike  on  i;elIgious  matters.  Her  re* 
ligion  is  expressed  In  her  daily  life. 

My  ideal  wife  likes  work  in  the 
house  and  the  garden  and  in  the  chick¬ 
en  house,  but  she  wisely  does  not  allow 
herself  to  become  a  slave  to  her  work. 
She  is  a  good  planner  and  organizer. 
She  is  a  good  cook  and  knows  what  to 
feed  to  her  family  to  keep  them  in 
health.  She  takes  an  interest  in  her 
husband’s  work  and  in  his  pleasures 
and  to  her  children  she  is  not  only  the 
loving  mother  but  also  their  best  chum. 

She  has  a  sweet  temperament  and 
knows  that  in  married  life  it  must  be 
“give  and  take”  and  often  “forgive  and 
forget.”  She  trusts  her  husband  im¬ 
plicitly,  which  puts  him  on  his  honor, 
and  she  does  not  give  way  to  jeal¬ 
ousy.  She  does  not  carry  gossip  and 
does  not  meddle  in  other  people’s  af¬ 
fairs.  She  keeps  herself,  her  children 
and  her  house  neat  and  clean,  for  no 
man  who  cares  for  the  decencies  in 
life  can  respect  and  love  a  slovenly 
woman. 


{Continued  on  page  348) 
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Just  What 
Your  Home  Needs 

Beautiful  flowering  shrubs  and 
vines  to  give  it  cosy  attractiveness. 
Handsome  ornamental  trees,  wind¬ 
breaks,  evergreens-to  provide  shade 
and  a  pleasing  setting.  Magnificent 
roses,  gladioli,  peonies,  hydrangias, 
etc. — to  add  beauty  to  your  home 
grounds.  What  a  worid  of  satisfac¬ 
tion — and  increase  propeity  value — 
such  planting  brings! 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 
FOR  THE  GARDEN 

Have  your  own  grown  apples  and  pears  fresh 
from  little  trees  that  fit  In  any  garden.  All  the 
best  varieties. 

Whatever  your  needs  for  garden,  orchard  or 
borne  grounds — it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  Green  s 
for  what  you  want. 

Get  Green's  high  quality,  vigorous  growing, 
big-producing  stock  direct  from  the  nursery  at  a 
big  saving. 

Uberal  Cash  Discounts 
We  pau  transportation  charges— see  catalog 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  if  desired 

Send  Today  yot 
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'Alberta  Cluster — A  Cluster  (not  a  Tree  variety), 
imported  direct  from  Northwest  Canada.  The 
kernels  have  thin  hulls  and  big,  fat  meats.  Yields 
of  80  bushels  per  acre  are  frequent.  Packed  in 
3-bushel  heavy  bags.  Freight  paid  on  9  bushels 
or  more.  Bags  free. 

Write  for  Sample,  Prices  and  Catalog 


B.  r.  METCALF  O  SON,  Inc. 

203  W.  Genesee  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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HARDY 

Ensilage 

Seed  Corn 


Get  your  Knsils^e  Seed  Corn 
from  reliable  growers  in  the 
famous  West  Branch  Valley 
of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every  field  producing  this 
ro}'n  was  tlioroughly  inspected  by  disinterested  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  Cornell 
I’niversity.  We  have  only  a  limited  supply  of  good 
seed  this  year.  All  thoroughly  air-dried,  graded  and 
shipped  in  new  bags. 

Write  us  for  samples,  prices  and  complete  descriptiou. 
Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 


WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Box  A  Williamsport.  Pa. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  In  culti¬ 
vation.  7.5  bitshels  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent  with  large  white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Prices  are  as 
follows: 

10  to  25  bus .  85c  per  bu. 

50  bushels  .  80c  per  bu. 

100  bu.  or  more  .  75e  per  bu. 

Bags  “rrec. 

Orders  direct  from  this  ad.  will  receive  instant  sliip- 
laent.  Yon  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Sample , 
and  circular  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS, 

Box  60  Melrose,  Ohio 


SHRUBS 
and  Roses 
BT  REDUCED  PRICES 
shipped  s.  o.  d.  prepaid  ‘ 

Writeforfree  Illustrated  Catalog 

”onJona  United  Nurseries 
80  tree  Avenue,  OANSVtjXE,N.Ya 


HOLCO  SOUTHERN  ENSILAGE  CORN 
I’ows  very  tall,  very  prolific,  makes  the  heaviest  and 
tl-  .  Ht  fodder.  Big  money-maker  for  the  Dairy  Fatmer. 
R.ile  for  prices. 

HOLMES-LETHERMAN  SEED  COMPANY, 

Canton,  Ohio. 

1  IVJliI-jO  prove  your  property.  Our  tl  cs  grow.  Free 
-  . . catalogue.  Mitchell’s  Nursery,  Beverly,  0. 


How  We  Grow  Melons 

From  Making  the  Seed  Bed  to  Harvest 

HERE  are  3y  H.  J.  WALRATH  of  the  row,  and  drop 
many  metliods  and  the  seeds  i  n  a 


systems  in  use  in  melon  growing  which 
I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  here,  but 
will  confine  my  remarks  to  such  metlrods 
as  have  proved  successful  in  our  climate 
and  under  our  conditions. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  consider  the 
soil.  Cantaloupe  can  be  grown  on 
nearly  any  kind  of  soil,  but  it  requires 
more  work  to  raise  them  on  heavy  soil, 
as  it  takes  more  hoeing  and  cultivating 
to  keep  it  loose  and  mellow.  We  like 
a  sandy  loam,  because  it  is  easily 
worked,  holds  moisture  well,  is  warm, 
and  does  not  crust  over  badly  after 
heavy  rains.  It  is  well  to  keep  these 
features  in  mind  in  case  you  have  a 
choice  of  soils  on  your  farm.  Good 
drainage  is  essential,  as  soggy  ground 
will  not  do.  If  the  land  is  sour,  it  will 
pay  you  well  to  use  lime  liberally.  Land 
sloping  gently  to  the  south  is  desirable. 
A  piece  of  woods  on  the  north  to  break 
off  cold  winds  is  a  good  thing  in  a 
northern  climate,  but  the  field  should 
not  be  shaded. 

Need  Good  Soil  and  Seed  Bed 

It  will  not  pay  to  plant  melons  on 
ground  that  Is  poorly  prepared,  as  you 
will  lose  more  time  in  extra  cultivating 
and  hoeing.  The  ground  should  be 
plowed  fairly  deep,  as  early  as  it  is  dry 
enough,  and  fitted  frequently  up  to  the 
time  of  planting,  in  order  to  make  a  fine 
seed  bed  of  mellow  warm  soil.  This 
also  kills  many  sprouting  weeds  and 
saves  much  trouble  later  in  the  season. 
It  is  sometimes  a  good  thing  to  plow  the 
ground  the  preceeding  fall,  but  if  tlie  soil 
should  become  badly  packed  down,  as  it 
sometimes  does  after  heavy  winter  and 
spring  rains,  it  will  pay  better  toje-plow 
than  to  try  to  raise  melons  on  a  field  of 
hard,  unyielding  soil. 

Plenty  of  Plant  Food  Essential 

Melons  require  an  abundance  of  plant 
food,  including  a  reasonable  amount  of 
humus.  It  is  possible  to  ovcrsupply 
fertilizer,  however.  This  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  if  too  much  nitrogen  is 
used  without  being  well  balanced  by 
potash  and  acid  phosphate,  which  will 
result  in  an  excessive  vine  growth,  and 
later  maturity  of  fruit.  But  as  there 
are  so  many  differences  in  soils  and  their 
needs,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  gen¬ 
eral  rule  in  this  matter.  We  consider 
that  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  rich 
enough  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  corn  is 
rich  enough  for  cantaloupe.  If  you 
have  plenty  of  well-rotted  barnj'ard 
manure,  there  is  nothing  _  better,  pro¬ 
vided  j-ou  add  plenty  of  acid  phosphate, 
which  is  an  element  lacking  m  the 
manure. 

As  a  general  thing,  it  does  not  pay  to 
plant  melons  before  you  feel  reasonable 
certain  that  you  will  have  continuous 
warm  weather,  as  the  young  plants 
mcrelv  stand  still,  subject  for  a  longer 
period  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  etc.,  and 
the  seed  are  apt  to  rot  in  the  ground 
if  a  period  of  cold  wet  weather  sets  ui 
before  thev  come  up.  In  our  climate, 
we  plant  from  the  20th  of  May  to  the 
first  week  in  June,  which  is  -our  corn 
planting  time  here;  it  would  probably  be 
safe  to  go  by  your  local  corn  planting 

time. 

Kill  Method  Most  Common 

One  of  the  most  common  methods  of 
planting  for  garden  or  small  field  is  the 
manured  hill.  The  hills  should  be 
spaced  6  feet  apart  each  way;  holes  may 
be  dug  or  furrows  plowed,  and  a  small 
forkful  of  rotted  manure  mixed  well 
with  the  earth  and  packed  down  fairly 
solid.  Keep  the  hill  low  so  that  when 
covered  it  is  little  higher  than  the  other 
ground.  Make  it  long  in  the  direction 


straight  row,  which  makes  it  easier  to 
hoe  and  cultivate  closely. 

Eight  or  ten  seeds  are  better  than  too 
many  if  they  are  evenly  spaced,  as 
the  young  plants  get  room  to  start  well, 
and  they  can  be  thinned  without  loosen¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  those  remaining  when 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  thinned.  We 
thin  to  about  three  in  a  hill  after  they 
have  got  beyond  the  fourth  leaf  stage. 
In  covering  the  seed,  be  careful  to  use 
fresh,  fine  earth,  about  >34  to  1  inch  deep, 
firming  down  gently  if  a  light  soil.  If 
a  rain  should  cause  a  crust  to  form  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  break  through,  it  Is  well 
to  scuff  the  surface  gently  with  a  hoc, 
being  careful  not  to  break  off  any  young 
plants.  This  will  not  only  help  the 
sprouts  in  breaking  through,  but  will  kill 
many  5’oung'  weeds  that  are  about  to 
sprout. 

Drilling  Calls  for  Other  Methods 

In  order  to  plant  in  drills,  some  other 
means  of  fertilizing  is  necessary.  You 
may  plow  under  manure,  or  work  fine 
manure  into  the  soil  after  plowing  by 
means  of  a  disk.  Or  you  may  depend  on 
plowing  under  a  green  manure  crop  such 
as  rye,  clover,  sweet  clover,  etc.,  and  add 
commercial  fertilizer  after  plowing.  A 
light  coat  of  manure  in  addition  to  a 
green  crop  will  help.  The  fertilizer 
should  be  well  balanced  to  meet  what 
3'ou  think  to  be  the  needs  of  the  soil,  and 
may  be  drilled  in  broadcast  with  a  d-rill, 
or  applied  by  hand  along  the  rows,  or 
on  the  marks  when  marking  the  ground 
with  a  corn-planter,  as  we  often  do. 

We  usually  plant  most  of  our  acreage 
on  soil  prepared  as  told  here,  and  mark 
the  rows  by  means  of  a  two  horse  corn 
planter.  By  using  the  fertilizer  in  one 
side  only,  we  can  have  it  applied  six  feet 
apart  if  the  planter  is  set  at  three  feet. 
We  can  apply  up  to  200  pounds  per  acre 
in  the  row  in  this  way,  and  the  same 
tool  can  be  used  later  to  put  more  beside 
the  rows  if  desired,  placing  it  perhaps  a 
foot  away  from  the  row,  which  spreads 
the  root  sj’stem  of  the  plants  better  than 
placing  it  all  in  the  row. 

Hov/  We  Plant 

We  have  devised  a  method  which  takes 
longer  at  the  time  of  planting,  which 
time  is  more  than  made  up  by  saving 
in  seed,  more  regular  stand,  and  saving 
of  time  in  hoeing.  After  fertilizing  and 
marking  as  described  above,  we  cioss 
mark  at  six  foot  intervals,  and  smooth 
off  the  ground  at  the  cross  marks  with 
a  hoe,  scooping  out  the  earth  slightly 
about  the  width  of  the  hoe  blade,  then 
drop  the  seeds  and  cover  by  hand  as 
described  in  hill  planting.  This  method 
is  much  quicker  than  the  manured  hill, 
and  we  have  had  just  as  good  results. 

The  greatest  economy  in  hoeing  and 
cultivating  will  he  obtained  by  doing 
both  so  frequentl}  as  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  weeds;  it  is  much  easier  to  kill  most 
of  the  weeds  with  the  cultivator  while 
they  are  in  the  sprout  stage,  and  much 
hoeing  can  be  saved  by  early  and  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation.  It  also  helps  the 
growth  of  the  melon  plants  by  keeping 
the  soil  loose  and  mellow.  As  the  vines 
get  larger,  do  not  hoe  or  cultivate  deeply 
near  the  rows,  as  there  are  millions  of 
fine  roots  not  far  below  the  surface;  in 
hoeing,  draw  fine  earth  from  far  out 
between  the  rows  and  cover  it  around 
the  stems  of  the  plants  rather  than  to 
hack  about  them  with  the  hoe.  Do  not 
hoe  or  pull  big  weeds  after  the  vines 
have  set  melons,  if  it  in  any  way  disturbs 
the  young  melons  or  loosens  the  roots, 
as  it  does  more  harm  than  good. 
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Certified 

rBlue  Ta^ 

Seed  Potatoes  \ 


Our  Blue  Tag  seed  pota¬ 
toes  led  all  other  certified 
seed  in  the  1924  olFicial  tests 


conducted  in  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island.  Write  for 
delivered  prices  on  late  and 
early  varieties. 


COOPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N. 


214  Wieting  Block, 


SYRACUSE,  M.  Y'. 

J 


MOWER 


One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 


Popular  throughout  the  world  for  many  years.  Thou.'i- 
ands  of  satisfied  users.  Built  for  heary  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bearings  a.ssure  light 
draft.  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service. 

The  Internal  Drive  Gear  Is  always  ready  for  work 
in  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
bar,  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
k-nives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  Is  raised  to  clear 
obstructions,  saving  time  and  crop. 

Sizes  Syi,  i,  5,  6  and  7  feet. 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  &  Wood  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Rakes,  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Grain  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


“I  consider  the 
‘Guide’  as  much  help 
to  one  man  unload¬ 
ing  as  the  ‘loader’  is 
to  one  man  loading,’* 
writes  E.  C.  Jillson, 
New  York.  It  puts  the 
hay  into  any  part  of 
the  mow  without  hand 
forking. 


“Saves  Haiti 
Forking  in  the 
Mow.  ”  Saves  la* 
bor;  saves  money. 


Ask  yoar  dealer 
fortheCallahan. 
Ifhecannotsup* 
pUtyoa,  we  will 


The  Callahan  can  be 
used  in  almost  any 
type  of  barn  and  with 
any  style  of  hay  fork. 
It  pays  for  Itself  the 
first  week — solves  the 
labor  question  In  the 
hay  mow.  Free  book¬ 
let  shows  exactly  how 
It  works.  Write  today. 

Callatian  Disfribufor  Co.® 

27  fim!rlIandSt..Vifellsboro,r3# 


P  R  D\Y/ Trees-  Fruit,  Shade  Ornamen- 

Vv  III  VjI\W  Vy  tal.  Flowers,  Bulbs, 

Roses,  Shrubbery,  Strawberry,  Raspberry  r*'® 
berry.  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grapes,  Asparag  » 
etc.  Honest  goods.  Catalogue  free. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT,  g 

Hastings,  N.  Y.,  ’ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  20  leading 
stocky  plants.  Prices  tery  moderate.  Catalog  if®  • 
H.  H.  BENNING.  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


GooS 
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Saving  The  Old  Apple  Tree 


TTie  Old  Ones  Are  Often  The  Best 


rp  here  is  not  so  gy  David  Stone  Kelsey 

1  grossly  neglected  a  •'  •'to  the  very  ground, 

vegetable  servant  as  the  old  appletree.  Other  kinds  are  prone  to  run  directly  into 
Year  after  year  he  plods  along — sometimes  tall  trunks,  or  will  always  manage  to  over¬ 
giving  bountifully,  and  next  withholding  grow  one  or  two  of  their  more  ambitious 
all  yield,  to  recoup  the  drain  of  the  last  center  limbs  until  beauty  of  form  is  lost, 
crop  upon  his  aging  strength,  for  more  and  Some  appletrees  foliate  profusely  and 
inore  now-a-days,  do  enemies,  both  insects  persistantly,  their  leaves  large  and  glossy- 

and  fungi,  infest  and  pursue  his  root  and  green  the  season  through,  others  actually 

branch  even  unto  death.  seem  to  neglect  this  necessary  function. 

It  may  be  the  very  commonness  of  the  their  foliation  is  tardy,  imperfect  and  al- 

fruit  that  tempts  this  neglect,  starvation  ways  rough  and  scanty.  And  such  are 

_ ^rid  abuse,  but  since  more  susceptible  tc  disease  and  insect  pests. 

there  are  now  splen-  All  these  variations,  however,  are  but 
did  century-old  trees  Nature’s  expression  of  Her  bounty.  If 
still  flourishing  and  one  will  visit  an  up-to-date  apple- farm, 
fruitful,  and  some  of  where  the  culture  of  this  tree  is  made  a 
them  with  renewed  constant  study,  he  will  be  astonished  at  the 
and  shapely  tops,  it  uniformly  symmetrical  shapes,  perfect  foli- 
will  repay  any  home-  age  and  limb-balance  in  the  trees  of  every 
loving  owner  to  kind.  They  will  “all  look  alike.” 

study  his  old  trees - — - 

well.  They  are 
easily  worth  fifty 
dollars  apiece  if 
their  shade  or 
screening  value  be 
D.  S.  KELSEY  considered.  As  a 
roof-tree,  background  or  wind-break  too,  a 
big  appletree  might  easily  inventory  at 
five  hundred  dollars. 

In  other  words,  the  appletree  has  a  hardi¬ 
ness,  longevity  and  natural  beauty  that 
immensely  increase  its  plodding  utility — 
as  a  mere  producer  and  a  “tree.”  And  it  is 
upon  its  hardiness  and  adaptability,  is 
power  to  recover  from  the  amputation  of 
heavy  pruning?  and  even  grafting  over  into 
other  varieties,  that  we  depend  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  described  below. 

There  are  not  fatal  blights  or  rots  or 


An  un-regenerated  tree  from  the  same 


cankers  that  destroy  the  appletree.  Plenty  fairly  well,  but  the 

,,  i-j  jjr-xjr  i.  free  itself  offensive  to  the  eye,  all  fruit 

such  have  lived  and  fruited  for  two  or  defective,  because  difficult  to  reach  in 

three  generations  after  the  mam  trunk  spraying  and  picking  besides  furt’ner  limb 
was  a  mere  shell,  decaying  within  about  as  loss  a  constant  threat, 
fast  as  it  grew  on  the  outer  side. 


The  expert  apple-grower  readilv 
almost  any  variety  of  tree  conform  to  his 
desires  in  growth  habits  and  even  in  bear¬ 
ing.  Tie  knozvs  trees,  as  the  stockman 
knows  his  chosen  breed  of  animals,  and 
under  his  touch  they  thrive  and  fruitfully 
abound. 

The  old  appletree  should  almost  never 
be  cut  down.  There  are  today,  plenty  of 
two-hundred-year-old  trees,  and  those 
a  quarter  of  that.  If  the  variety  is  one 
that  is  wanted,  there  only  remains  the  task 
of  rejuvenation.  If  it  must  also  be  re¬ 
grafted,  that  is  a  longer  process — to  the 
double  end  of  both  renovation  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  fruit. 

But  beware  of  unskillful  majiagement  of 
all  this !  It  is  no  direct  benefit  to  any  tree 
to  hack  off  a  large  part  of  its  top,  or 
otherwise  to  shock  it.  even  by  so  much  as 
plowing  about  it  thoughtlessly! 

Ar,.  ,,  ^  ,  If  for  some  years  it  has  been  standing  in 

'■, . 

Tied  well  up-hill.  It  was  re-grafted  in  rootlets  is  now  up  among  the  gras. 

April  1918  to  three  desert  varieties —  I'oots  also— fighting  in  competition 

Williams,  Gravenstein  and  Spitzenburg,  with  the  grass  for  nourishment.  To  plow 
and  last  summer  bore  its  first  full  crop,  deeply  there  is  a  terrific  shock  at  any  time 
o,.  one  twig  of  the  original  top  remains,  of  year.  The  proper  w'ay  is  to  begin  with 
place^^^”  Srafts  of  three  kinds  take  its  ^  cutaway  harrow,  gradually  to  destroy  the 

sod  and  so  deepen  the  feeding-ground  of 
From  the  single  standpoint  of  the  sala-  the  tree’s  rootlets  that  It  gets  notice  of 
I>ility  of  one’s  property,  nothing  will  pay  the  change  and  can  adjust  itself, 
better  than  to  preserve,  and  carefully  ren-  This  should  always  be  done  as  a  first 
ovate  each  old  fruit  tree  thereon.  step  toward  renewing  the  youth  of  an  old 

There  is  not  the  slightest  need  to  suffer  tree,  usually  in  connection  with  a  liberal 
the  annoyance  of  either  unsightliness — an  application  of  some  not  too  stimulating 
appletree  whose  top  is  high,  sprawling  or  plant-food.  Simultaneously,  the  re- shaping 
lop-sided— or  of  a  tree  bearing  useless  fruit  of  the  top  may  begin,  though  not  until 
accompanied  by  enemic  foliage  that  cannot  spraying  thoroughly  practiced  can  follow 
be  made  to  glisten  with  full-fed  content,  for  the  re-awakened  tree  will  need  fuller. 
There  is  not  other  tree  so  entirely  suscept-  better  lungs  (leaves)  with  which  to  appro- 
ible  to  culture,  change  and  severe  surgery,  priate  the  new-found  food  and  newly- 
The  apple  is  thc.oughly,  perfectly  tamed,  directed  sap. 

amenable  to  every  sort  of  discipline  and  usually  termed  “old”  are  seldom  more  than 
the  will  of  man.  And  now  about  that  surgery.  Where  a 

The  Spy  is  naturally  bushy,  upright —  cut  is  made  to  directly  encourage  renewal 
plentiful  of  limbs  of  approximately  uni-  branches  to  take  its  place  (an  in  “de- 
lorm  size  and  importance  in  the  tree-head,  horning”)  this  cut  must  be  made  only  in 
The  Greening  has  an  exactly  opposite  habit,  spring— or  any  time  after  January,  when 
^  sprawling,  flat-topped  growth  that  forces  {Continued  on  page  340) 


MAGIC  limestone 

OGDENSBURG  .  .  NEW  lERSE^ 

White,  Pure,  Fine — vSweetens  Sour  Soil — Makes  Clover  Grow 
LOW  FREIGHT  RATES  to  the  following  Counties  in— 


NEW  YORK 

Delaware  Orange 

Greene  Rockland 

Ulster  Nassau 

Sullivan  Suffolk 


NEW  JERSEY 

Sussex  Warren 

Bergen  Hudson 

Passale  Monmouth 

Morris  Middlesex 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Wayne  ,  Wyoming 

Lackawanna  Monroe 

Luzerne  Susnuclianna 

Write  lot  Particulars  t» 


OGDENSBURG  LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CO.,  292  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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CEMENT 


combined  with  water  will  bind 
together  several  cubic  feet  of  sand 
and  twice  as  much  stone  or  gravel. 

Result:  handsome,  permanent 
improvements  that  you  will  never 
have  to  replace  because  of  rot, 
rust  or  fire.  ALPHA  CEMENT 
improvements  require  no  paint. 

They  save  you  money  year  by 
year. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA,  —  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Baltimore  Pittsburgh 
Ironton,  Ohio  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  St.  Louis 


man: 


MILK  CANS 


J.  S.  BXESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Bari* 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 


Wc  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality — yet  our 
prices  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 


Progres  s  i  v  e 
dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
iSSg. 


ake  Ad  vantage 

of  These 

Special  Offers 


SELECTED 


$1.25  worth  for  $1.00 
$2.50  Worth  for  $2.00 
$4.00  worth  for  $3.00 
$7.00  worth  for  $5.00 

^  In  packets  and  ounces  (Not  in  Bulk) 
W^onderful  values.  61  years  in  busines.s  as¬ 
sures  a  square  deal.  Write  for  our  illus¬ 
trated  free  catalog  (No.  425)  today. 

Kendall  &  Wblfney,  Podland  Me.  EsI.  1858 


Yr-i 
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Dr-Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Springtime  Cbndibonet 

Springtime  is  the  time  that  fariri  stock 
are  out  of  fix.  A  long  winter  diet  on  dry 
feed — ^woody  timothy  hay,  corn  fodder  and 
other  roughage — tells  in  ill  condition; 
blood  out  of  order  and  worm  pestilence. 

Give  their  systems  a  spring  house-clean¬ 
ing  with  a  course  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

It  will  put  your  cows  in  trim  for  summer 
milking.  Excellent  for  cows  at  calving. 
Feed  it  before  freshing.  It  will  relieve 
your  brood  sows  of  constipation,  all  hogs 
of  worms.  It  will  put  your  young  stock, 
calves  and  shoats,  in  fin^condition  for  : 
summer  gains. 

Fit  your  team  for  spring  work  v/Ith  sC 
course  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic.  It  gives 
them  strength  and  endurance,  you  can 
feel  it  on  the  lines. 

Excellent  for  mares  in  foal,  and  ewes  at 
lambing  time. 

25-lb.  pail,  $2.25;  100-Ib.  drum,  $8.00 

Buy  it  by  (Except  in  the  far  Weet,  South  and  Canada) 

the  pai(  Honest  Goods — ^Honest  Price.  Why  Pay 

More  ? 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  ytJlX' are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  backg 

.  DR.  HESS  &  CLARiCy  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


DANA’S 
STOCKI 


JCSMITHi 

iifii 


T  A  T3  T  C  To  identify  all  live  stock. 

JLL/ Standard.  Free  samples. 

Breeders’  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  bull  xlnga. 
veterinary  instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Prices  slashed — and 
freight  now  prepaid 
anywhere  I  Famous  y 
Peerless  quality.  Get_^^ 
the  new  Peerless  Bargain  Book  before 
you  spend  acent  for  Fence,  Barb  Wire. 
'  Steel  Poats  Gates.  KoofinS  “V 
our  prices. Write  fori04-pasre  FREE  CATALOG. 
P'^ERLESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO. 

Dept  80  1  Cleveland,  Ohio 


tCisst  to  feed 
1' 


It  costs  just  what  you  pay  for  114  tons  of  feed,  because  that’s  all  the 
average  cow  eats  in  a  year.  Realizing  Ibis,  can  you  afford  to  feed  any 
but  the  best  dairy  ration  to  your  cows,  especially  when  you  know  that 
good  feed  will  return  in  profits  many  times  its  slight  additional  cost  as 
compared  with  inferior  feed?  Quality  and  uniformity  make  Larro  both 
highly  productive  and  truly  economical.  Manufactured  from  a  tested, 
proven  formula  that  never  changes,  every  sack  of  Larro  is  the  same  — 
no  matter  when  or  where  you  buy  it. 

Ask  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Bighcst  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
644  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Hoaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Warms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $i.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maiL 
The  Newfon  Remedy  Ce, 
Toledo,  OMe. 
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A  'Trip  to  the  Home  of  the  Holsteins 


CHARLES  SCHAFSMA  had  often 
heard  his  father  talk  about  Holland 
and  the  Dutch  methods  of  dairy  cattle 
management.  In  fact,  he  had  heard  it  so 
often  that  he  wanted  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  how  the  people  back  in  the  “old 
country’’  handled  their  herds.  Two  years 
as  herdsman  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  had  given  him  a 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  American 
methods.  His  wish  to  visit  Holland  began 
to  be  realized  last  June  when  he  left  his 
home  in  Pennington,  N.  J.,  on  the  start  of 
a  trip  which  was  to  include  stops  in  France, 
England  and  Germany  as  well  as  Holland. 

It  was  not  until  he  reached  Holland  that 
Schafsma  was  able  to  spend  much  time  in 
studying  dairy  cattle  management.  Here 
he  spent  five  weeks,  living  the  entire  time 
with  the  family  of  Mr.  Schapn,  in  the 
Province  of  Friesland.  Mr.  Schapp  is  one 
of  Hollands  leading  Holstein  breeders.  He 
and  his  two  sons  care  for  their  herd  which 
numbers  about  150  head.  Schafsma  spent 
the  five  weeks  in  actual  work  with  the 
herd,  so  that  he  speaks  from  a  first  hand 
acquaintanceship. 

No  Scrub  Bulls 

“The  Holland  fanner,”  says  Schafsma, 
“never  keeps  a  scrub  bull.  He  is  mighty 
fussy,  not  only  about  production,  but  about 
type  as  well.  In  May  the  cows  arc  placed 
on  pasture  where  they  stay  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  October.  The  bulls  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  with  the  herd  but  are  staked 
away  from  the  cows.  As  soon  as  the  cattle 
are  sent  to  pasture  the  barn  is  given  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  is  not  used  again 
until  the  herd  is  brought  in  from  pasture 
the  next  fall.  The  Hollanders  house  and 
barn  is  practically  one  building. 

“Milking  takes  place  in  the  pasture." 
Since  early  calf  hood  the  cows  have  been 
so  handled  that  they  give  no  trouble  at 
milking  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Dutch  pastures  are  “fenced”  by  small 
canals  or  ditches.  We  in  this  country 
would  find  such  a  fence  a  poor  means  of 
keeping  our  cattle  where  they  belong,  but  in 
Holland  the  cattle  have  long  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  these  canal-fences  and  cause 
no  trouble  by  jumping  them.  The  Hol¬ 
land  farmer  takes  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  his  herd.  As  a  result,  the  animals  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness.  It  is  an 
unusual  sight  to  see  a  cow  struck  with  the 
milking  stool  or  fork  handle  because  she 
did  something  not  Tjuite  in  accordance  with 
her  milkers  wishes. 

Do  Not  Force  Prpduction 
“The  farmer  takes  personal  charge  of 


feeding  the  herd.  While  o^i  pasture  the 
cows  are  fed  no  grain.  In  fact,  very  little 
grain  is  fed  at  all,  for  during  the  winter 
the  only  grain  they  receive  is  oilnieal  cake 
as  a  supplement  to  hay.  The  Holland 
farmer  does  not  balance  his  dairy  ration 
like  the  American  farmer.  Pie  docs  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  pushing  production.  Records  are 
kept  only  on  the  best  cows  in  the  herd. 
Two  months  previous  to  calving  the  cows 
are  dried  off  for  a  rest.  I  found  that  calv¬ 
ing  trouble  is  frequent,  particularly  with 
heifers  with  their  first  calves.  Hoof  and 
mouth  disease  is  still  a  serious  problem  in 
Holland.  There  was  hardly  a  farm  in  the 
Province  of  Friesland  that  was  free  from 
the  disease. 

Believe  in  Cooperation 

“In  the  Province  there  are  many  coopera¬ 
tive  creameries.  The  land  is  flat,  distances 
short,  and  roads  are  good  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  deliver  milk  to  the  creamery 
within  a  short  time  after  milking.  Cheese 
and  butter  ^re  the  creamery  products,  and 
the  farmer  brings  back  the  skimmilk  and 
whey  to  feed  to  the  hogs  and  calves.  The 
Dutch  barns  are  not  expensive  buildings, 
but  are  practical  and  very  warm.  As  a 
further  emphasis  on  the  matter  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  the  cows  tails  are  washed  once  each 
w'eek.  While  the  cows  are  in  the  barn 
their  tails  are  tied  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  cannot  fall  into  the  gutter  when  the 
animal  is  lying  down. 

“Mr.  Schapp  ships  a  number  of  animals 
to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Last  spring 
he  shipped  a  Holstein  bull  to  Japan.  The 
Holland  Farmers  have  Province  associa¬ 
tions  similar  to  our  county  breed  associa¬ 
tions.  Each  year  these  associations  ship 
a  number  of  animals  to  other  countries.” 

'  A  short  while  after  returning  home 
Schafsma  left  for  Porto  Rico  where  he 
spent  nearly  a  month  studying  dairy  cattle 
management  on  the  Island.  His  experience 
there  is  as  interesting  as  his  trip  to  Hol¬ 
land— hut  it  is  another  story. 


$2.14  for  Every  Feed  Dollar 

Records  of  the  Columbia  County 
Cow  Testing  Association  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  the  year  ending  October  1924 
show  that  returns  of  $2.14  were  received 
for  every  dollar  expended  lor  feed. 

Average  total  cost  of  feed  per  cow 
amounted  to  $115.35  and  the  average  value 
of  product  totalled  $246.30.  According  to 
the  records  the  average  cost  of  feeding 
the  cows  was  almost  equally  divided  be- 
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State  Champion  and  Fourth  in  Breed 

The  record  of  15721.6  pounds  of  milk  and  832.17  pounds  of  butter  fat  made  bV 
Caribou  Rosalie  131869,  makes  her  the  fourth  highest  producing  Guernsey  covv  1 
class  D,.  She  was  bred  and  developed  by  George  C.  Stone,  Fairydaie  hI 

New  York,  and  she  has  a  former  class  G  record  of  11857.6  pounds  of  milk  628.57  poun 
of  butter  fat. 

The  consistency  of  her  production  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  her  monthly  milk  weign 
varied  only  between  1164  and  1402  pounds,  and  her  butter  fat,  between  sixty-two  an 
seventy-eight  pounds.  .  .  L,er 

Here  is  an  unusual  combination  of  records  in  a  family  group.  Rosalie  ana  ' 
two  nearest  dams  have  between  them  ten  Advanced  Register  records,  six  93 

made  in  immature  classes,  and  all  of  them  averaging  12347.37  pounds  of  milk  and  0  • 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  Her  dam  has  four  records  averaging  680.77  pounds  of  butter 
while  her  sire’s  dam  has  four  records  averaging  591.36  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
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Singleton  Farms 
Herd 

((Rhode  Island’s  Greatest  Producing  Herd  of 
Holsteins) 

50  HEAD —  To  be  Dispersed  — 50  HEAD 

April  18,  1925,  at  the  Wallum  Lake,  R.  I. 
Farm 

Including  11  Cows  and  Heifers  that 

Hold  21  State  Ciiampionstiips 

The  herd  was  founded  on  the  blood  of  a 
good  producing  daughter  of  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad.  and  through  the  use  of  sev¬ 
eral  richly  bred  sires.  The  three  herd  sires 
will  be  sold  and  a  few  young  bulls  from 
large  record  dams. 

Herd  Fully  Accredited 

Bales  Force:  R.  E.  Haeger,  S.  T.  Wood,  Al¬ 
bert  S.  Greene. 

J.  ERNEST  SINGLETON,  Owner, 
Wallum  Lake,  Rhode  Island. 
FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR,  giving 
full  instructions  how  to  reach  the  sale, 
and  many  other  important  details. 
Address: 

S.  T.  WOOD 

SALES  MANAGER 

Liverpool  New  York 


lOO-GradeHolsteins-lOO 

to  be  sold  at  private  sale 
before  April  1st 


Fall  cows,  Fresh  cows,  close  springers. 
The  best  large  herd  in  Central  New  York. 
50  Head  Registered  Stock  from  T.  B.  clean 
herds.  Write  or  wire 


J.  A.  LEACH 

Cortland  :  :  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Villagcside  Fearless  No.  105G44,  eight 
months  old  Guernsey  Bull  sired  by  Langwater  Fearless  No. 
T7111,  the  $7,500.00  Bull  who  Is  the  only  son  of  Lang- 
water  Warrior  out  of  a  cow  having  held  a  World's  Record; 
cut  of  Villagcside  Roxie  May  No.  119544  who  has  an 
A.  R.  Record  of  10,860.75  lbs.  fat  and  587.10  lbs.  fat. 
Full  sbter  to  Village  Roxie  Pattenon  A.  R.  No.  12090, 
a  former  class  laeder  In  PD  both  out  of  Roxie  Patterson 
of  Vlllageside  No.  70866"  who  has  A.  B.  record  15,726.8 
lbs  milk.  804.68  lbs.  fat. 

VILLAGESlOE  FARM,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 
We  can  offer  j’ou  bull  calves  and  young 
bulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  Write 
for  list. 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  bull  born  September 
22,  .1923.  Sired  by  King  of 
the  Cliangelings  a  33-lb. 
son  of  the  King  of  the  Pon- 
tlajs.  Dam  an  ARO  daughter  of  Changeling  Bntter  Boy. 
This  young  bull  is  nicely  marked,  well  grown,  ready 
for  heavy  service  and  guaranteed  right  in  every  way. 

First  check  for  $125  f.  o.  b.  Owego  takes  him. 

FRED  A.  BLEWER. 

Tioga  Co.,  New  York 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALF 

Dam,  Class  F.  11659  lbs.  mtlk,  416.9  lbs.  fat.  Both 
grandmas  Gold  Medal  winners.  Splendid  individual 
tired  to  sire  producers. 

**■  SEARS  Blooming  Grove,  H.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


tween  grain  and  roughage.  The  former 
amounted  to  $59.89  and  the  latter  to  $55.46. 
The  average  number  of  cows  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  year  was  219.  They  pro¬ 
duced  7272  pounds  of  milk  containing  305.4 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow.  The  milk 
had  an  average  test  of  4.2%  butterfat. 
Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  was  $1.59 
and  per  pound  of  butterfat  38  cents. 

— H.  W.  B. 


Money  in  Young  Stock 

HERE’S  a  chance  to  make  a  little  pin- 
money  during  the  summer  months, 
providing  you  have  a  little  capital  on  hand 
and  a  few  acres  of  pastureland.  Jim 
Blackwell,  a  well-known  farmer,  makes 
money  in  young  stock  every  ‘year. 

Last  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  per¬ 
mitted  the  stock  to  go  out  to  grass,  he 
bought  up  20  heads  of  yearlings  at  a  cost 
of  $15  per  head.  This  totals  $300.  He 
owned  ten  acres  of  good  pastureland  and 
turned  them  all  out  in  it.  He  told  me  that 
two  head  will  live  well  on  one  acre. 

The  fences  had  been  repaired  before 
with  very  little  cost  to  him,  except  his 
time.  The  only  expense  was  salt — and 
this  he  fed  them  every  once  in  a  while. 
They  secured  their  living  from  the  pasture 
— nothing  else  was  ever  given  them. 

Late  in  the  fall  the  young  stock  were 
rilrove  in  and  marketed.  Blackwell  sold 
them  for  $21  per  head,  thus  making  a 
profit  of  $120  for  the  summer.  The  year 
before  he  bought  only  15  yearlings  but  he 
has  increased  every  year.  The  market  price 
sometimes  varies,  but  he  has  always  made 
as  high  as  $5  on  one  head. 

Seven  years  ago  when  Blackwell  bought 
the  farm  he  only  had  about  an  acre  of 
pasture  that  could  be  utilized  without  re¬ 
pairing  the  fences.  That  spring  he  bought 
two  yearlings  and  sold  them  in  the  fall  at 
a  profit.  So  as  the  years  went  by  he  re¬ 
paired  fences  and  increased  his  buying  in 
v'oung  stock  every  year.  He  deals  mostly 
in  ashire  and  holstein  breeds. 

“There  is  certainly  money  in  young  stock 
if  you  can  raise  a  little  cash  to  get  a 
start,”  he  told  me. — L.nurence  H.vydex, 
New  York. 


LIVE  STOCK  SALE. 

John  G.  VanEtten,  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
announces  a  Public  Auction  of  Spring 
Milkers  on  March  31. 

E.  M.  Hastings,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  is 
directing  the  sale  and  W.  G.  Crandall  of 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  will  be  the  Auctioneer. 

Live  Stock  Sales  Dates 

HOLSTEIN 

April  2  — Andover,  O.,  B.  L.  Creesy 

April  10  • — Mt.  Halley  Springs,  Md. 

-^W.  W.  Yengist  Sale. 
April  15  — ^Wellsboro,  Pa.,  Bennett  & 

Latzer. 

April  18  —Wallum  Lake,  R.  I.,  J. 
Ernest  Singleton. 

April  29-30,  May  1 — Abington,  Pa. — 
Fourth  Brentwood  Show 
and  Sale. 

May  6-7  — Colliseum,  Syracuse,  N. 

Y. — N.  Y.  State  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn.  Spring 
Sale. 

May  6  .  — Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

— Reduction  Sale,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr. 


The  Fourth  Annual  Sale 

OF 

Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns 

BY 

THE  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

Batavia,  new  york 

50  miles  east  of  Buffalo.  APRIL  16TH,  1925 

At  this  time  a  very  choice  lot  of  high  class  animals  from  the  world’s  best  Milking 
Wood  and  show  yard  winners  will  be  offered. 

If  you  want  milk  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  sale. 

If  you  want  ideal  conformation  here  is  the  place  to  get  it. 

For  Catalogues  address 

E.  L.  BUTTON,  Secretary.  BOX  963,  LEROY.  N.  V. 


•Quioscent  Current 
^  Separator 


The  Allsteel  Separator 

[600  lbs.  per  hour} 

Turns  easier  than  any  other  known  separator 

Joseph  Beckinbaugh,  Richmond  Furnace,  Pa.,  says  his  two- 
year-old  boy  turns  it.  That  is  younger  than  we  recommend,  but 
it  indicates  the  ease  of  turning.  One  finger  turns  it  “like  a 
feather.”  Wife,  please  take  notice! 

Gets  more  cream  and  more  butter  than  any 
other  known  separator 

It  skims  equally  clean  at  widely  varying  speeds.  Other 
separators  may  skim  clean  at  a  fixed  speed,  but  no  other 
separator  does  at  all  speeds.  It  is  hmnanly  impossible  to  always 
tiim  at  one  speed. 

Made  of  wrought  steel —  not  clumsy  cast  iron— and 
wonderful  Duralumin,  open  blade— rust* 
proof  sanitary  skimming  device 

These  Allsteel  Separators  are  light  and  neat  looking,  but 
durable  and  efficient  beyond  comparison. 

A  short  lectore,  but  weU  worth  reading 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  cream  separators  of  different  makes,  and  don’t 
think  there  is  not. 

The  advertising  claims  of  all  read  alike  because  language  is  as  free  to  one 
person  as  another. 

Neither  the  words  nor  the  amount  of  advertising  make  it  better.  We  are  our¬ 
selves  large  advertisers,  but  that  is  not  what  makes  our  separators  better. 

A  trial  side  by  side  with  others  will  tell  the  tale 

Never  order  any  separator  on  trial  unless  you  order  also  an  Allsteel  on  trial 
beside  it,  so  that  you  may  know  what  should  be  expected  of  a  separator. 

This  little  Allsteel  Separator  will  look  light  and  small  when  you  get  it — so  does 
your  watch  look  small  beside  a  Big  Ben,  but  the  watch  will  last  longer  and  keep 
better  time.  But  the  little  Allsteel  is  a  wonder  for  work  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
We  build  exactly  the  same  skimming  bowl  into  a  heavy  cast  iron  frame  and  gears. 
Below  is  the  picture  of  it.  It  is  an  excellent  separator.  It  would  please  you  better 
than  any  other  kind  of  separator  except  the  Allsteel. 

This  heavier,  larger  separator  will  skim  faster  and  better  and  will  satisfy  you 
better  and  will  turn  easier  than  any  competing  separator  of  like  capacity,  but 
not  as  easily  as  the  Allsteel.  Either  will  last  for  years. 

Take  our  word  for  it.  We  have  been  selling  you  separators  for  over  forty 
years.  Our  reputation  is  back  of  what  we  say.  What  we  sell  you  has  to  please  you, 
has  to  satisfy  you  in  every  way  or  you  return  it  and  get  all  your  money  back — if 
you  have  paid  before  trial. 

A  ^100  Allsteel  Sepairator 

Ser  $82 


The  famous  Sharpies  Allsteel  Cream  Separator — 600  lbs.  capacity  per  hour 
— is  a  $100  Separator  and  the  best  Separator  for  $100  that  anyone  ever  bought. 
We  have  never  had  a  price  below  $100  on  this  separator,  and  thousands  are 
at  work  giving  supreme  satisfaction  to  their  purchasers. 

We  give  tlfirty  days’  absolutely  free  trial,  together  with  an  allowance  of  $15 
for  your  old  separator  and  twelve  months  in  which  to  pay 
by  easy  installments. 

But  now  we  are  overstocked  with  old  second-hand  sepa¬ 
rators  of  every  make  and  cannot  dispose  of  the  surplus 
except  for  old  iron. 

For  that  reason  we  will,  for  a  time,  accept  your  order 
for  a  $100  Allsteel  Separator  at  $88 — ^you  keeping 
your  old  machine  if  you  have  one. 

Or  if  you  pay  cash  at  end  of  30  days’  free  y* 
trial,  send  but  $82. 


Mark  X  in  square  on  coupon 
showing  plan  of  purchase  you 
desire,  then  sign  and  mail  to  us. 

Meavy-huild  Separators 

Made  in  Two  Sizes  ~ 

700  lbs.  per  hour — $100 
1650  Ibi.  “  “  $165 


Sharpies  1925 
Heavy-build 
Separator 


-ct***'  Tl*« 
Sharpies 
Separator  Co« 

West  Chester,  Pau 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Chicago,  IlL;  Toronto,  Ont. 

We  make  a  complete  line  of 

Xubular  separators  iroin  200  Cream  Separator  for  thirty  days*  free  ^al 

lbs.  per  hour  capacity  home,  to  be  settled  for  as  checked 

to  10,000  lbs.X>cr  hour  *1  entirely  satisfactory, 

capacity.  Send  for  'Mark  (X>  in  square  below  showing  plan  of  put* 

printed  matter*  desired, 

^  O  ^  thirty  days*  free  trial,  S  all 

ExcltiSlve  agencies  ^  proves  satis^ctory  to  purchaser. 

Open  irt  tiftoccu*  ^  Q  Cash  $80.36  with  this  order,  thirty  days*  satisfactory 
piedtcrritOfics  free  trial,  or  money  returned. 

to  good  ^  O  Settlement  $88  ninnini;  over  twelve  months.  InstaHment  plan. 
atAorktng  ^  O  Settlement  $100  ranning  over  twelve  months  and  $1$  allowance 

dealers.  separator. 


Name . . 


- F. 
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If  you  have 
one  cow  or  one 
hundred — ycu 
must  want  to 
make  them 
give  as  much 
milh  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  Drev/ 
Detachable  Water  Bowl  in  the  cow’s 
stall  often  increases  the  milk  yield 
25  per  cent  or  more,  right  away !  It 
automatically  gives  the  cow  all  the 
water  she  wants  when  she  wants  if. 

A  FREEZE-UP  CAN’T  HARM 
THIS  BOWL 

No  miserable  driving  out  in  cold  to 
icy  tapks — no  fires  to  keep.  Every¬ 
thing  is  simple — durable — efficient. 
Built  on  scientific  principles.  Drew 
Bowls  actually  pay  for  themselves. 
Install  them  before  icy  weather 
causes  a  falling  off  in  the  milk  flow. 
THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER  SAVES 
YOU  MONEY.  See  him  for  all  your 
barn  and  poultry  equipment.  Drew 
supplies  are  made  and  priced  tor 
practical  men.  27  years  of  winning 
good-will  save  you  a  lot  of  money. 
Write  for  catalog  A — free. 

THE  DREW  LINE  COMPANY 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  T. 


on  this  well-known  silo. 
A  real  saving  to  you.  Used 
on  thousands  of  farms.  The 
Special  Door  Frame  just 
one  of  its  strong  featu.es. 

Also  makers  of  the  Cop¬ 
per-Content  ROSSilETAL 
Galvanized  Silo  since  1912. 
When  writing,  stale  wheth¬ 
er  Interested  In  wood  or 
metal  Silo. 

Splendid  agents’  and 
dealers’  proposition 
E.  W.  ROSS  Ensilage  Cutter 
&  Silo  Company, 

41  Warder  St  •  1S50 

Springfield,  Ohio 


AIRY  FEED  $8.00  PER  TON  WITH 

PHILADELPHIA  an  i 

New  SCHLICHTER 


SILOS 


Wood  Stave 
Cement  Stave 
C.I.&Z.  Meta] 
Glazed  Tile 


construction  for  satisfaction,  quality 
for  service,  door  frames  with  doors 
that  can  not  swell  fast.  Cash  or 
monthly  payments.  Special  prices  now. 
Free  Catalogue.  Opening  Roofs  for  a 
full  silo  without  refilling. 


WOOD  TANKS  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


E,  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
(Box  A.A.)  10  S.  18th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


30  Bays  Unmatched  tor  okimming, 
_  I  —  «  •  easy  tviming  end  cleaning. 
,***•*  *  On  our  money-back-  offer. 

Shipped  from  stock  nearest  you 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices. 
AMZniCAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
[Bos  20- A"  Baiafcridget  N*  T* 


Look 
for  This 
Tag 


On 

Steel 

Wheels 


It  is  Your  Guarantee  of  Quality 
Our  Catalog  0  illustrated  in  colors  describes 

FARM  WAGONS 
With  high  or  low 
wheels,  either 
steel  cr  wood, 
wide  or  narrow 
tires. 

Also  Steel  Wheels 

to  fit  any  running  gear.  Make  your 
old  wagon  good  as  new,  also  easy  to 
load — save  repair  bills. 

ea  sura  and  write  for  catalog  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co., 


jWhen  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Test  Your  Seed  Corn 

How  to  Use  the  Rag  Doll 


Uv'er  since  last  fall  I  have  been  reading 
articles  in  several  farm  papers  about  the 
serious  seed  corn  situation.  About  every 
farm  paper  we  get  carries  something  about 
it  urging  farmers  to  test  their  seed  this 
year.  What  is  the  easiest  method  for  test¬ 
ing  the  seed  here  on  the  farm? — E.  E.  11., 
New  York. 

T  is  very  true  that  farmers  should  test 
their  corn  this  year  before  planting. 
Germination  tests  that  have  been  made  on 
some  corn,  run  as  low  as  25  to  30%.  Last 
fall  seed  corn  did  not  mature  well.  It 
went  into  the  bins  with  more  than  a  normal 
percentage  of  moisture  in  the  grain.  Cold 
weather  came  on  and  this  moist  corn  froze, 
destroying  the  seed  germ. 

About  the  simplest  method  for  testing 
seed  is  what  is  knowm  as  the  "rag  doll” 
tester.  All  this  consists  of  is  a  com  cob 
and  a  piece  of  muslin  about  16  inches  wide 
and  about  3  or  4  '’eet  long.  From  the  ac¬ 
companying  sketch  you  will  see  how  the 
“doll”  is  made. 

With  a  pencil  or  crayon,  draw  a  line  down 
the  center  of  the  muslin.—  Then  draw  cross 
lines-^hout  every  -  or  S  inches,  making  a 
number  of  oblong  sections  on  the.  piece. 
Each  section  is  numbered.  Again  refer 
to  the  sketch. 

Have  Ear  Number  Correspond  to  Sec¬ 
tion  Number 

In  testing  each  ear  be  sure  it  is  numbered 
the  same  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  num¬ 
ber  on  the  section  in  w’hich  the  sample 
kernels  are  placed.  For  instance,  suppose 
yo’u  take  10  kernels  from  an  ear  and  place 
in  section  number  8.  Take  a  small  piece  of 
paper  and  a  pin.  Mark  on  the  paper  “8” 
and  pin  that  to  the  butt  of  the  ear  from 
wdiich  the  kernels  have  been  taken.  If 
there  are  12  sections  you  will  have  12  ears, 
each  one  so  marked  that  it  corresponds  to 
the  car  from  w'hich  the  kernels  w’cre  taken. 
In  taking  sample  kernels,  take  two  near  the 
butt.  Turn  ear  a  little  and  take  tw’o  more 
nearer  the  center.  Turn  a  little  more  and 
take  .two  more  near  the  center,  and  so  on 
until  you  have  ten  from  different  places  on 
the  ear. 

When  each  section  has  10  kernels,  the 
“doll”  is  ready  to  be  made  up.  Note  in  the 
sketch  that  the  end  -section  carry  no  ker¬ 
nels.  Turn  the  edg^s  of  the  muslin  over 
so  they  meet  at  the  center  line.  It  is 
necessary  to  place  the  kernels  in  the  section 
so  that  they  are  not  disturbed  when  these 
edges  arc  turned  over.  When  the  edges 


have  been  turned  and  pressed  flat,  a  corn 
cob  is  used  as  a  core  to  roll  up  the  folded 
musliii.  After  the  “doll”  is  fully  rolled  it  is 
tied  with  a  cord  or  a  rubber  band  to  hold 
it  firm. 

When  several  “dolls”  have  been  made, 
they  are  immersed  in  luke  warm  water  for 
about  four  hours.  It  may  go  over  this  a 
little  bit  hut  wdien  you  soak  it  as  much  as 
eight  or  ten  hours  you  do  not  get  the  proper 
results.  The  dolls  are  removed  from  this 
luke  w’arm  water  and  allowed  to  drain  and 
then  placed  where  they  can  be  kept  warm 
and  moist.  During  the  testing  period  they 
should  he  placed  where  it  is  not  warmer 
than  100  degrees  or  not  colder  than  50  de¬ 
grees,  The  proper  temperatures  are  any¬ 
where  from  60  to  90  (iegrees.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  soak  the  dolls  the  second  time. 


They  should  not  dry  out  however.  So  in 
order  to  keep  plenty  of  moisture  available 
it  may  pay  to  wrap  them  up  in  a  piece  of 
wet  sack  or  stand  them  up  right  in  an  open 
bucket  so  that  the  tips  of  the  cobs  stand  in 
just  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ^f  water  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pail.  It  may  be  well  to 
cover  them  with  a  moist  cloth. 

After  five  days,  the  Lcrnels  should  be 
.sufficiently  sprouted  to  show  their  fitness 
for  seed.  If  the  rootlets  of  any  sample 
are  noticeably  weak  or  there  are  several 
dead  kernels,  the  ear  from  which  these 
samples  were  taken  should  he  discarded.  In 
each  section  there  are  10  kernels  and  if  4 
of  the  10  in  a  section  fail  to  germinate  it 
shows  that  that  particular  section  tests  only 
60  per  cent  and  if  the  remaining  kernels 
are  weak,  undoubtedly  that  ear  will  prove 
less  than  50  per  cent. 

Testing  the  coni  this  way  may  seem  to 
he  a  lot  of  trouble  hut  if  a  man  is  going 
to  obtain  a  successful  stand  this  year  he 
will  have  to  go  to  some  bother  if  he  doesn’t 
wish  to  take  all  kinds  of  chances  on  re¬ 
planting  his  crop  a  couple  of  times.  Of 
course,  the  men  who  make  it  a  practice  to 
save  a  two-year’s  supply  can  call  upon  their 
last  year's  surplus  to  a  large  extent.  The 
man  who  goes  from  year  to  year  however, 
will  'nave  to  do  some  testing. 

The  rag  doll  testing  is  not  the  best  test 
by  any  means.  There  are  more  elaborate 
and  more  expensive  germinators  on  the 
market.  However,  it  serves  the  purpose 
well  where  seed  is  to  he  tested  at  home. 
If  more  information  Is  desired  relative  to 
this  method  we  would  suggest  tliat  you 
write  to  your  College  of  Agriculture  and 
ask  for  a  bulletin  on  the  rag  doll  tester  or 
■write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  ask  for  Farmers  Bulletin  948. 


The  Revolution  in  Corn  Breeding 

(Continued  front  page  331) 

favorable  season,  the  expenditure  of  35 
minutes  of  man  labor,  75  minutes  of  horse 
labor,  and  35  cents’  worth  of  land,  machin¬ 
ery  and  seed  corn.  With  the  improved 
seed  corn  which  I  know  can  be  produced 
by  the  method-  of  crossing  inbred  strains, 
it  will  be  possible  under  similar  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
corn  at  an  outlay  of  28  m.Inutes  of  man 
labor,  60  minutes  of  horse  labor  and  32 
cents’  worth  of  land,  machinery  and  seed 
corn.  With  this-  improved  seed  corn  the 
average  corn  belt  farmer  will  be  able  to 
produce  as  much  corn  as  he  now  produces 
on  80  or  85  per  cent  as  much  land,  which 
means  a  saving  in  man  labor  of  over  100 
hours  a  year  and  a  saving  in  horse  labor 
of  more  than  2C0  hours.  Of  course  all  of 
this  is  assuming  that  the  ravages  of  the 
European  corn  borer  do  not  ultimately  off¬ 
set  the  gain  from  a  more  productive  type 
of  corn. 

All  of  the  corn  belt  stations  are  now  in 
possession  of  hundreds  of  inbred  strains 
of  corn  and  will  soon  he  in  the  process  of 
trying  out  thousands  of  combinations  to 
discover  just  which  sorts  “nick”  best. 
Within  five  or  ten  years  they  will  have 
good  inbred  strains  for  general  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  men  who  will  send  for  these 
strains  at  that  time  will  probably  be  chief¬ 
ly  seedsmen  and  seed  corn  cranks.  The 
stations  will  presumably  have  to  set  up  a 
sort  of  certification  bureau  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  unscrupulous  people  from  selling  com¬ 
mon  seed  com  under  the  name  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  definite  cross  of  inbreds.  It  ■will  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  work  out  but  the 
prospect  of  larger  corn  yields  is  so  great 
that  a  satisfactory  scheme  is  sure  to  be 
found. 

A  revolution  in  corn  breeding  is  coming 
which  will  affect  directly  or  indirectly 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  com 
belt  within  twenty  years.  Our  systems  of 
farm  management  will  be  changed  some¬ 
what  and  it  is  even  possible  that'  both  do¬ 
mestic  policies  and  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States  will  be  somewhat 
influenced. 
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Better  Cultivation  in 
Field  and  Orchard 


A  Real  Double  Purpose  Harrow.  Gangs 
san  be  closed  together  for  field  work  or 
extended  for  orchard  cultivation. 
Gangs  are  reversible  in  either  position. 

Reversible 
Extension 
S.  A.  Harrow 

Made  in  six  basic  sizes  which  can  be 
furnished  with  regular  heads  or  with 
various  extensions  up  to  14  ft.  cut. 
Disks  are  of  cutlery  steel  with  edges 
forged  sharp.  CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Implefnents  are  the  only  ones  having 
forged  edge  disks.  Send  for  our  com- 
plete  catalog  of  horse  and  tractor 
drawn  disk  implements  for  orchard, 
farm  and  garden;  also  name  of  nearest 
distributor  ancF  valuable  free  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

92  Main  St..  Higganum,  Conn. 


n.  .  „  ,  U  !0  Oil.  100  -  day  ImproTed 

litlOICO  066Q  bOrn  Vellcw  Penf.  300  bu.  Lancastu 
Comity  Sure  Crop:  200  bu.  Early  White  Cap,  nearly 
all  1923  crop.  Above— ftCL7o  Bermination.  Write  lor 

price,  sample  and  circuiar.  Order  early  to  save  money 
SHULL  FARM,  Box  5,  Tullytown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


_ _ ^ ! 

Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  re¬ 
sists  rust  and  insures  you  against  fire  and 
lightning. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  24  .'vliddlelown,  0. 


[ND 


Don  t  buy  a  rod  of  Fencing, Gates, 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and 
Paints  until  you  got  my  new  Catalog. 

I'VE  CUT  PRICES 

to  Rock  Bottom.  My  Factory  to  Farm 
Freight  Paid  Plan  gives  you  ^ 

BEST  quality  at  lowest  prices. 
Rememberj  my  money  -  back 
jfuarantee  insures  perfect  sat- 
isfaction.Write  for  Free  Book.  1 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. ' 

Oept.30C4 Cleveland,  Ohio 


MIKES 


Ip  yon  write  or  telegraph  immediately  you  can 
buy  brand  new  oversize  cords  direct  from  cur 
modem  11,000,000  factory  at  the  same  prices  wo 
have  been  selling  to  jobbers  and  dealers  for  the 
past  nine  years,  and  save  one-third. 

These  are  not  old  tires  retreaded,  but  Btnctiy 
firsts,  guaranteed  to  give  you  full  mileage  or  your 
money  back  for  any  miles  unsecured;  you  to  be  tne 
judge.  References:  Bradstreet,  or  any  bank. 

Genuine  Connecticut  oversize  $g75 
CORDS  guaranteedfor  7,500  miles,  ij" 
aize  30  X  3 1-2  cl. 

Other  hea'vy  duty  oversize  cords  guaranteed  as 
follows : 


"size 

Senior 
10,000  Miles 

Armstrong 
12,000  Miles 

SOxS'/gcl 

31x4 

32x4 

33x4 

32x4% 

33x4% 

$  7.65 
10.85 
11.35 
12.00 

$  8.65 
.14.35 
14.85 
15,35 
18.25 
18.75 

See  catalog  fpr  big  values  in  other  sizes. 

PAY  POSTMAN  ON  DELIVERY  —  r-  _ 

age  on  3  1-2  in.  and  4  in.  tires,  and  42c  postoge  on 
4  1-2  in.;  or  send  check  or  money  order  with  order 
and  save  Government  10c  C.O.D.  fee.  . 

H  not  delighted  with  the  duality  when  tires  arrive, 
tye  will  promptly  return  your  money. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  today,  Bhowing 
remarkable  new  -values  including  all  sizes  in  cords, 
quality  tubes,  battwnes  at  $10.18,  auto  tops  and 
other  accessories  at  factory  wholesale  prices  i  r 

THE  ARMSTRONG  RUBBER  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  D  ^  West  Haven,  Conn.  Jp 
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White  Diarrhea 


Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Bradshaw  in  Preventing 
White  Diarrhea 


The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers  who 
have  had  serious  losses  from  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  We  will  jet  Mrs.  Bradshaw  tell  of 
her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my  ex¬ 
perience.  I  used  to^  lose  a  great  many 
irom  this  cause,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co., 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their 
Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White  Wy- 
andottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one 
sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
e\er  before.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.” 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 
Whiitc  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ 
:s  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick  through 
the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg.  Read¬ 
ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half  your 
cnicks.  ^  Take-  the  “stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is  scarce- 
-v  a  hatch  without  some  infected  chicks. 
Don  t  let  these  few  infect  your  entire 
-1ock._  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in  all 
drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks 
and  you  ^vont  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind., 
writes:  I  have  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
trom  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent  for 
I'™  of  WMlko.  I  raised  over 

aJd  chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  single  chick 
:rom  White  Diarrhea.  Walko  not  only 
p. events  White  Diarrhea,  but  it  gives  the 
ciiiCKS  strength  and  vigor;  they  develop 
quicker  and  feather  earlier.”  • 


Xeyer  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 
-ois.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator  chicks, 
'.hen  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
')v  the  dozens  with  W^hite  Diarrhea.  I 
uied  .different  remedies  and  was  about 
wscouraged  with  the  chicken  business, 
wnally,  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
ho.  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their 
)va!ko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s 
.'list  the  only  thing  for  this  terrible  dis¬ 
ense.  We  raised  700  thriftv,  healthv 
oiicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick  after 
the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 
We  will  send  WALKO  WAite  Dial 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk— post 
a.ge  prepaid — so  3?^ou  can  see  for  3’^ourse 
'vhat  a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  fc 
White  Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  yo 
can  prove — as  thousands  have  proven- 
that  it  will  stop  your  losses  and  doubh 
treble,  even  quadruple  your  profits.  Sen 
aOc  for  package  of  WALKO  (or  $1.0 
-or  extra  large  box) — give  it  in  all  drint 
ing  water  and  watch  results.  You’ll  fin 
}  ou  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  loi 
dozens  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  Yo 
run  no  risk.  W4  guarantee  to  refun 
Wur  money  promptly  if  3mu  don’t  find 
the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ev€ 
^sed.  The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  Nation: 
:^ank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  i 
H  aterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guai 
antee. 

^ R ^ E D y' '  CO.',' ' 'oept.' ' '437 . 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  (  )  50c  regular  size  (or  (  )  3 

package  of  Walh 
riel  Remedy  to  try  at  yov 

n.G'''  ®ri  your  positive  guarantee  t 

i  romptly  refund  my  woney  if  not  satisfie 
/p®y®ry  way.  I  am  enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00). 
eeptabl™)**^^^  order,  check  or  currency  ac- 

^’ame . 

Town  . 

.  R.  P.  D.  . 

square  indicating  size  pack- 

two  and  nnk  .^^rge  .package  contains  about 
and  one-third  times  as  much  as  small. 


How  I  Set  Up  a  Brooder 
Stove 

C.  S.  Greene 

I  AM  wondering  how  many  of  my 
poultry  friends  know  how  to  set  up  a 
coal-heated  colony  brooder  stove  properly 
and  safely  with  the  least  amount  of  labor 
and  expense.  No  doubt  you  have  all  been 
disgusted  and  vexed  trying  all  kinds  of 
ways  to  run  the  pipe  up  through  the  roof 
or  out  through  the  side  of  the  house  and 
after  spending  a  lot  of  time  and  hard  work 
on  the  job  3"OU  found  as  I  did  that  you  have 
a  very  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  which  will  only  last  a  year  or 
two.  The  creosote  forms  and  runs  down 
the  pipe  sticking  the  dampers,  the  fire  docs 
not  draw  or  perhaps  the  soldered'  con¬ 
nection  of  the  roof  collar  melts-  when  you 
start  a  fire  and  leaves  a  leak  in  your  roof. 
I  tried  every  plan  I  could  think  of  for 
over  ten  years  until  I  adopted  the  present 
durability  with  cheap  and  easy  installation. 
It  is  also  fireproof. 

Installing  the  Flue 

The  accompanying  drawing  shows  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  pipe 
The  shanty  top  is  made  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  -with  a  15  inch  collar  around  the  bottom 
of  the  pipe  set  on  the  same  angle  as  the 
roof — the  pipe  running  about  four  feet 
high  above  roof.  This  is  set  over  a  hole 
in  the  roof  a  little  larger  than  the  pipe 
and  securely  nailed  under  the  roofing  ma¬ 
terial  above  the  pipe  and  over  the  roofing 
material  below  the  pipe.  The  pipe  leading 
from  the  brooder  stove 'is  at  least  one  inch 
in  diameter  smaller  than  the  pipe  above 
the  roof  and  extends  to  the  top  of  this 
pipe  on  the  inside.  A  reducer  one  foot 
long  on  the  end  of  the  smaller  pipe  fits 
the  inside  of  the  larger  pipe  loose!}'  at  the 
top  and  holds  the  inside  pipe  in  position. 
To  set  up  a  stove  you  simply  get  the  right 


This  shows  improved  method  of 
brooder  house  pipe  connection  with  re¬ 
ducer  in  place  at  the  top. 


length  of  pipe  including  the  reducer, 
measuring  from  the  stove  to  the  opening 
in  the  shanty  top  and  insert  it  up  through 
the  larger  pipe.  Be  careful  not  to  have 
the  reducer  too  large,  only  just  large 
enough  to  work  easily  on  the  inside  of  the 
larger  pipe.  I  use  a  3  inch  pipe  from  the 
stove  and  a  4  inch  pipe  from  the  roof  but 
if  you  already  have  a  4  or  5  inch  pipe  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  -stove  you  could  simply  make 
the  pipe  from  the  roof  one'  inch  or  one 
and  a  half  inches  larger  although  the 
smaller  size  is  cheaper  and  answers  every 
purpose.  This  air  space  between  the  two 
pipes  serves  as  an  insulation  preventing 
creosote  from  running  down  the  pipe  and 
it  also  greatly  improves  the  draft  of  the 
stove.  This  same  principle  can  be  used 
on  houses  where  there  is  a  brick  chimney 
by  simply  running  the  pipe  into  the  chimney 
and  up  to  the  top  on  the  inside  and  much 
better  results  will  follow. 

A  Cost  That  Saves 

The  total  cost  of  this  pipe  and  shanty 
top  last  year  was  $2.50.  This  inside  pipe 
saves  the  outside  pipe  so  it  will  last  sev¬ 
eral  years  when  painted  on  the  outside  with 
a  good  heat  and  rust  resisting  paint 
When  the  cover  of  the  shanty  top  rusts  out 
(^Continued  on  page  346) 


JUST-RITE 

Ba|t|  CfiekA 

Pedigreed,  Exhibition,  Utility  Mat¬ 
ings,  Vigorous  High  Powered  Layers 
20  Popular  Breeds — 20  Rare  Breeds 

Includes  7  varieties  of  Leghorns,  5  varieties 
of  Plymouth  Rocks,  6  verities  of  V/yandottes,  2 
varieties  of  R.  I.  Reds  and  R.  I.  V/hites,  3  varieties 
of  Orpingtons,  3  varieties  of  Minorcas,  2  varieties 
of  Langshans,  3  varieties  of  Campines,  Anconas, 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  Light  Brahmas,  White 
Crested  Black  Polish,  Lakenvelders,  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  Sicilian  Buttercups,  Speckled  Sussex, 
Houdans,  White  Faced  Black  Spanish,  Blue  Anda¬ 
lusians,  Dark  Cornish,  and  4  kinds  of  ducklings. 

Postage  Paid  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

Fsree  Feed  with  order.  Pullets  and  Mature 
breeders  at  right  prices. 

CATALOG  Stamps  appreciated. 


Trapnest 
Record  192 
Eggs  Average 

"I  selected  and  trap- 
nested  13  White  Lieg- 
horn  pullets,  of  pedi¬ 
gree  mating, out  of  my 
flock  raised  from  500 
day  old  chicks.  Their 
average  was  192  3-13 
eggs.  The  balance  of 
the  flock  would  come 
up  to  these  records  if 
trapped.”  (Signed) 

L.  MARTINSON, 
Ralisado,  MinnT 
NOTE:  We  have  Mr. Mar- 
tinsun's  record  and  swora 
statement  inourofficefiles 

Won  187  Ribbons 
$226  Prize  Money 
“I  want  you  to  know 
of  my  success  with  the 
25  White  Rock  day  old 
chicks  bought  from 
you.  Inthel923-24show 
season,  I  showed  at  33 
shows  and  fair*,  win¬ 
ning  3  championships, 
43  firsts,  43  seconds, — 
187  prizes  in  all,  be¬ 
sides  $226  in  cash.” 
(Signed) 

STANLEY  GAIDA 
Miller  B’alls,  Mass. 

BcoHlet  of  many 
testimonals  like  these 
o  n  request.  Nabob 
Quality  stock  is  noted 
for  its  exceptional  lay¬ 
ing  and  winning  qual¬ 
ities.  Be  sure  to  order 
NabobChicks  this  year. 


Nabob  HatofeesrleSf  Dept.  7,  Gambier,  Obio 

Member  International  Ticby  Chick  Association 


CHICKS 


RAISE  MORE  CHiCKS 


Price 

500  chick  size 
$21.50 

1000  chick  size. 
$26.50 


WITH 


AfMts  wanted 
'ti  open  territory 


Write  today 


days  if  not  satisfied 

The  Royal,  with  the  largest  fire  pot  of  any  brooder  on  the 
market  at  our  price,  holds  more  fuel  and  burns  either  hard 
or  soft  coal  successfully.  The  chicks  are  cozy,  happy  and 
growing  under  a  Royal,  when  the  fire  would  be  out  in  a 
small  stove  brooder.  The  hover  is  extra  heavy,  wirebound 
and^  one  piece.  Five  inch  flue  pipe,  and  combustion  cham¬ 
ber  four  times  as  large  as  other  standard  stoves.  Both 
check  and  direct  draft  are  automatically  controlled.  The 
grate  is  large  and  extra  heavy.  Fire-pot  has  straight  sides: 
soft  coal  will  not  clog. 

Your  dealer  should  have  a  full  line  of  Royal  Poultry 
supplies.  We  make  brooders,  leg  bands,  chick  feeders  and 
waterers,  non-freeze  fountains  and  the  other  supplies 
needed  on  the  poultry  farm.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you.  send  your  order  direct. 

ROYAL  MFG.  COMPANY,  Dept.  34,  Toledo,  Ohio 


(Xualitij 
BABY  CHICKS 


equal.  Backed  by  11  years  experience.  13  Popular  Breeds. 
Every  Breeding  Bird  Approved — Every  Chick  Guaranteed — 30  Branch 
Offices — Branch  Stores  in  Boston  and  Detroit. 

Member  Tri^er-^^rinr'^l  Baby  Chick  Association 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  9,  210  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Llass 


BETTER  Cod  liver  oil  prevents  and  cures  leg  weakness  in  chicks  if  it  con¬ 

tains  Vitamine  D.  Experts  recommend  giving  this  oil  to  hrccd- 
BREEDERS—  ti'S  birds  also  to  improve  hatches. 

STRONGER  COD  LIVER  Om-HARRIS 

Is  double-tested  and  guaranteed  to  contain  this  vitamine.  Used 
CHICKS  endorsed  by  leading  poultrymen  and  experiment  stations.  The 

one  brand  you  can  be  sure  of.  Avoid  mixtures!  Circulars  FREE. 

THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES, 


1  pint 

. $  .75 

1  gal. 

.  3.50 

5  gal. 

.  15.00 

30  gal. 

.  55.00 

Delivered 

Cash 

or  C.  0.  D. 

TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 


GRANGERS  PU  REPOSE  GRIXy 

WILL  MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY  MORE  EGGS 

Wit  Is  sharp  and  clean,  and  absolutely  the  best  substance  that  can  b«  procured  for  grinding 

the  chicken’s  food  in  the  gizzard,  and  thus  aiding  digestion,  and  it  is  so  white  that  / 

there  is  no  waste,  as  tlie  chicken  finds  and  gets  it  all. 

NO  NEED  FOR  OYSTER  SHELLS  /  UrangeTS 

H  GRANGERS  TRIPLE  PURPOSE  GRIT  is  superior  as  a  shell-maker.  It  produces  y  Mftr  Cft 
uniformly  hard  shells  that  will  not  break  easily,  and  does  away  with  any 

need  of  oyster-shell,  magnesium,  or  any  other  such  materials  fed  for  '  Please  send  me  Free 
sheU-making.  /  sample  of  GRANGERS 

Y  BALANCES  THE  RATION— INSURES  DIGESTION  /  GRIT.  My  dealer’s  name 
GRANGERS  TRIPLE  PURPOSE  GRIT  has  a  definite  mineral  content  /  Is: 

of  Sulphur,  Carbohydrates,  etc.,  which  gives  the  proper  balance  y  Name  . 

to  the  food  required  by  both  chicks  and  adult  birds  to  keep  them 

la  good  health,  and  enable  the  chickens  to  produce  the  best  eggs  /  Address  . . 

and  more  of  them.  / 

GRANGERS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  1002,  Hartford,  Conn.  /  My  hame  . 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  r'  . 


(12) 

Reviewing 

MILK  PRICES 

HE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  ihe  last  half  of  March  for  milk  testing 
3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  201  to  210  miles 
of  New  York  City.  It  is  understood  of 
course  that  the  prices  mentioned  helou  are 
fiot  received  by  the  farmer  but  go  into  tbs 
pool.  They  are  prices  dealers  pay  the 
League. 

The  reduction  in  Class  i  amounts  to  27 
ceitts  per  hundred  7vhile  in  Class  2  the  re¬ 
duction  is  10  cents  per  hundred  in  each 
class,  A.  D.  and  C.  Class  3  prices  remain 
the  same  as  in  early  March. 

It  is  reported  that  ihe  Directors  have 
voted  that  these  nezv  prices  for  the  last 
half  of  March  zvill  be  continued  in  April 
unless  conditions  tear  rant  further  change. 


Class  1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.80 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream . 2.10 

Class  2B  Ice  Cream  . . 2.15 

Class  2C  Soft  Cheese .  2.05 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk  .  1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ....  1.85 
Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.65 


Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 


Class  1  . $2.80 

Class  2  .  2  10 

Class  3  . ■ .  1.65 


Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 


Class  1  . $2.80 

Class  2 .  2.20 

Class  3A . . .  1-80 

Class  3B  .  1.75 


Interstate  Producers 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As- 


Ship  Live  Broilers  and  Fowls  for 
The  Easter  Holiday  Trade  on 
April  2-3-6-7 

TOP  PRICES— ALWAYS 
IMMEDIATE  RETURNS 

POULTRY  FED  AND  WATERED  BEFORE  SELLING 

Empty  coops  eaunot  be  returned  because  of  restrictions. 
Use  one-trip  coops.  Send  check  to  0.  C.  LOMBARD,  Short 
Falls,  N.  IL,  for  55c  each.  They  will  be  shipped  prompt¬ 
ly. 

Berman  &  Baedecker,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


1  P  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Q 

Write  for  Stiipping  Tags  VJI 


_ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Money-Making  Farm 

100  Acres,  Horses,  11  Cows 

And  heifers,  poultry,  machinery,  hay.  fodder,  grain, 
firewood;  near  lake  resort;  rich  level  fields,  returned  about 
$2000  last  season;  good  10-room  bouse,  basement  barn. 
Owner  cannot  handle,  low  price  $3800  for  all,  part 
cash.  Details  pg.  4.  Big  New  Spring  Catalog.  Free. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY 

255-R  FOURTH  AV^ _ New  York  City 

New  IS^oney  -  MalcinS 
raspberry 

Yieldsfair  crop  in  Fail  of  1st  year; 

heavy  crop  2nd  Summer.  A  real 

recf(notpurple)Raspberry.Firm, 
stands  shipping  well.  Catalog  of 
Small  Fruits,  free  Write  today 
I.  J,  Farmer.  Bos  241  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


My  “Beaver  Brand”  Canada  L’nleachcd  Hardwood  Ashes 
for  Fertilizer  are  High  Grade.  Analysis  Guaranteed.  Clr 
eular  and  price  free.  Established  53  years.  Address 

CHAS  STEVENS,  DRAWER  600 

Nananee,  Ontario,  Canada. 

BIG  SHEPHERD  WATCH  DOG  $15.  Cow  herder,  trained 
$20.  Certified  rabbit  hunter  $15.  Milk  Goats  $25.  LLOYD 
SOLDSBOROUGH,  R2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


PANSIE  PLANTS 

18  Giant  Everblooming  Plants  $1.00  prepaid.  Send 
for  list  of  spring  specials. 

WM.  P.  YEAGLE.  BRISTOL,  PA. 


NEW  GLADIOLUS — 20  varieties  all  different.  Including 
ruffled,  plain  petalcd,  blue  and  lavander  varieties  all  for 
tl.no  or  $1.10.  C.  0.  D. 

■APLERIDGE  GLAD  GARDENS.  R2,  GENEVA,  M.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  28,  1935 

the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan;, 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  2U1  to  21U- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  tor  3%  milk 
IS  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

February  Pool  Price  Announced 
1  he  ilairymen  s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  tiie  following 
pool  prices  tor  February  tor  p'/e  miiK 


ill  tne  200  to  2l0-mile  zone: 

Cross  Pool  Price  . $2.38 

Lxpenses  . u8 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . $2.30 


No  deduction  on  certiricates  of  in¬ 
debtedness. 

'Ihis  net  cash  price  of  $2.30  is  the 
highest  cash  price  m  the  instory  of  the 
pool.  It  IS  48  cents  per  iiunared  higaer 
tnan  the  net  pool  price  for  February  a 
year  ago  and  is  siigntiy  lower  tnan  the 
January  price  due  to  tne  increase  m  sur¬ 
plus  with  the  advance  ot  the  husn  period 
of  milk  production.  According  to  League 
officials  the  present  situation  ot  league 
dairymen  is  very  favorable.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  cancellations  received  during  the 
recent  withdrawal  period  were  rela¬ 
tively  small.  The  League  reports  that 
February  1  and  March  ly  they  accepted 
400  new  members,  applications  coming 
in  at  the  rate  of  about  30  a  day. 

BUTTER  HULLS  ITS  OWN 

Although  it  suffered  a  slight  set- 
bac’K  after  our  last  report,  nevertheless 
the  butter  market  recoverea  this  one 
cent  decline  and  is  now  holding  its  own 
In  these  columns  last  week  we  said  that 
it  was  very  doubtful  that  prices  would  go 
any  higher  in  view  of  storage  hold¬ 
ings  and  the  fact  tliat  too  rapid  an  in¬ 
crease  would  hold  up  consumption.  This 
is  exactly  what  happened.  As  soon  as 
the  price  hit  50  cents  for  fanciest  grades, 
small  buyers  ceased  purchasing  and  the 
big  operators  bought  only  eiffiugh  to 
meet  current  needs  with  a  consequent 
weakening  of  the  market  which  brought 
about  a  cent  reduction.  However,  on 
March  16  business  was  sufficiently  active 
to  bring  the  highest  scoring  marks  back 
to  SOc.  We  still  cannot  see  how  the 
price  can  go  much  above  this.  Receipts 
have  been  heavier  than  anticipated  and 
some  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  butter 
has  entered  the  trade  to  say  nothing  of 
held  butter  from  nearby  storage. 

On  March  17,  93  score  butter  was 
selling  from  49j4  to  SOc  while  -92  score 
was .  worth  from  48^/2  to  49c.  Lower 
grades  ranging  downward  to  36c. 

CHEESE  MAKES  SLIGHT  GAIN 

The  cheese  market  is  firm  on  all  de¬ 
scription  of  held  goods  and  the  fanciest 
marks  of  such  advanced  a  half  cent  so 
that  now  these  fancy  specials  are  bring¬ 
ing  from  26  I0  27c  while  average  run, 
held  whole  milk  State  flats  are  worth 
from  25  to  2S'}4  c.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  fresh  State  cheese  arriving,  al¬ 
though  the  make  is  increasing  slightly. 
Fresh  whole  milk  State  flats  are  worth 
from  24  to  24jZc,  the  same  as  last  week. 
The  other  grades  ranging  downward  to 
21c.  Trade  is  active  and  the  outlook 
is  firm  and  steady. 

EGG  MARKET  WEAK 

The  egg  market  is  in  a  pretty  weak 
condition.  There  are  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tors  that  are  operating  to  keep  values 
of  nearbys  down.  In  the  first  iilace  ad¬ 
vices  from  Chicago-  and  other  interior 
producing  sections  give  indications  of 
heavier  shipments.  This  tends  to  scare 
off  the  buyers  and  keeps  the  market  in 
an  unsettled  condition.  Pacific  Coast 
whites  are  raising  hob  with  nearliy  ship¬ 
pers.  Big  buyers  are  turning  their  at¬ 
tention  more  to  this  line  of  goods  and 
some  sales  have  been  made  as  high  as 
41c  while  40c  represents  the  top  knotch 
for  the  fanciest  nearbys.  It  is  a  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
tremely  fancy  nearby  stock  arriving. 
But  nevertheless  what  is  coming  in  is 
not  getting  a  whole  lot  of  attention. 
One  encouraging  feature  of  the  market 
is  that  intermediate  grades  are  getting 
better  attention  and  values  in  those  lines 
may  improve. 

POULTRY  EMBARGO  LIFTED 

On  March  13  orders  were  signed  for 
the  lifting  of  the  embargo  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  December  11.  The 
lifting  of  the  ban  hoivever  was  only 


partial,  several  states  still  being  on  the 
doubtful  list  pending  a  final  investigation 
by  experts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Tliese  states  include  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey',  Illinois,  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Shipments  from  New  Jersey 
must  be  accompanied  with  certificates 
stating  that  the  poultry  is  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  This  will  undoubtedly  create  an 
easier  market.  On  klarch  18,  prices 
were  not  any  too  firm.  Express  fowls 
had  to  be  very  fancy  to  bring  30c,  al¬ 
though  a  few  sales  were  reported  at  a 
slight  premium.  Fancy  chickens  have 
been  bringing  as  much  as  38c  but  a  lot 
of  the  stock  has  been  staggy,  some  of  it 
having  to  be  sold  as  roosters.  Spring 
broilers  were  bringing  55c  while  winter 
broilers  are  10c  lower.  Ducks  coming 
from  nearby  points  by  express  are  worth 
anywhere  from  25  to  30c.  Rabbits  are 
bringing  anywhere  from  30  to  35c. 

OLD  POTATOES  DULL 

News  from  the  country  varies.  Ad¬ 
vice  from  western  New  York  indicates 
a  steadier  tone  there  on  potatoes.  It  is 
said  that  the  holdings  are  not  as  heavy 
as  were  anticipated  and  potatoes  are 
selling  between  35  and  40c  a  bushel  wuth 
150-pound  sacks  of  U.  S.  grade  No.  1 
at  $1.45  F.O.B.  Shrinkage  in  storage 
is  reported  to  have  been  heavy. 

It  is  going  to  pay  growers  who  still 
have  stock  on  hand  to  watch  other  mar¬ 
kets  than  New  York  'City.  The  Me¬ 
tropolis  seems  to  be  the  center  of  all 
shipments  while  other  cities  are  being 
passed  up.  Several  times  during  the  past 
months  Pittsburgh  has  been  a  better 
market.  Buyers  in  the  terminals  around 
the  greater  city,  are  exceedingly  critical 
in  their  purchase  and  car  after  car  is 
being  turned  down.  It  has  never  been 
known  when  there  has  been  so  much 
trouble  with  rejected  cars  as  the  trade  is 
having  this  j’car.  If  a  man  is  shipping 
at  this  late  date  it  is  going  to  pay  him 
to  scrutinize  his  potatoes  carefully.  Any 
dry  rot  will  be  detected  in  a  hurrj' 
and  buyers  are  not  hesitant  at  all  about 
criticizing  the  least  imperfections  in  the 
most  severe  manner. 

BEAN  MARKET  QUIET 

There*  is  nothing  new  in  the  bean  mar¬ 
ket.  Trade  is  quiet  to  the  point  of 
dullness,  in  fact  things  seem  to  be  tend¬ 
ing  easier.  Pea  beans  are  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $6.50  to  $7.00.  Very  little 
business  is  done  at  the  top  figure.  Mar¬ 
rows  are  worth  anywhere  from  $9.75  to 
$10.25.  Red  Kidneys  are  centering 
around  $10.50  for  the  fanciest  marks 
while  common  stock  is  selling  now  at 
$10.  White  Kidneys  are  bringing  any- 
wdiere  from  $8.50  to  $9. 

BETTER  TONE  ON  HAY 

Although  tlicre  has  been  no  change 
in  prices  at  the  moment  the  hay  market 
has  taken  on  a  firmer  tone.  Receipts 
have  been  lighter  and  there  is  a  real 
go.od  demand  for  top  grades.  Prices  are 
about  the  same  as  last  week.  No.  1 
timothy  brings  $25,  lower  grades  vary¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  $14  to  $23  for  No.  1 
depending  on  size  of  the  bales  and  while 
intermediate  and  lower  grades  are  worth 
from  $17  to  $21.  Second  cutting  alfalfa 
is  still  at  $29  to  $30  for  No.  1  and  $23 
to  $26  for  other  grades. 

WHEAT  MARKET  BREAKS:  CASH 
GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

The  wheat  market  on  futures  has 
taken  an  awful  drop.  On  March  17 
the  market  was  51c  under  the  high  point 
that  was  reached  on  January  28  when 
May  wheat  sold  for  $2.05^.  Specula¬ 
tors  in  this  case  are  taking  the  loss.  The 
reason  for  the  downward  trend  has  been 
reports  from  foreign  markets  and  for¬ 
eign  producing  areas  which  indicate 
that  the  world  crop  will  be  heavier  than 
in  1924. 

Cash  Grains 

The  following  prices  prevailed  on 
March  17  F.O.B.,  New  York  Citv: 
WHEAT,  No.  2  red,  $1.90  to  $1.91. 
CORN,  No.  2  yellow,  $1.30  to  $1.32; 
No.  2  white  oats,  55  to  56c.  Rye,  $1.30 
to  $1.31.  Buckwheat  $2.30  to  $2.35. 

Buffalo  Feed  Prices 

Since  Buffalo  is  an  important  milling 
center  for  wheat  feeds  and  linseed  meal, 
the  following  quotations  are  given  for 
this  point  on  both  a  through-billed  and 


local  basis,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  on 
March  14.  Ground  oats  $23;  spring 
wheat  bran,  $23.50;  liard  wheat  bran 
$28;  standard  middlings  $26;  soft  wheat 
middlings,  $36;  flour  middlings  $34;  red 
dog  flour,  $41;  white  hominy.  $45:  yelbw 
hominy,  $37.75:  gluten  feed  $47.75; 
36%  cotton  seed  meal,  $40;  41%  cotton 
seed  meal  $42;  43%  cotton  seed  meal, 
$44;  34%  old  process  oil  meal,  $39. 


Saving  the  Old  Apple  Tree 

( Continued  from  page  335) 

the  wood  is  not  frozen — and  before  the 
bark  will  peel.  Contrariwise,  where 
sprouting  is  not  wanted — this  limb  .should 
be  removed  in  fall — August  to  December, 
thus  directing  the  flow  of  tree-life  to  other 
parts. 

All  grafting  is  of  course  done  in  early 
spring.  If  the  tree  be  of  fruiting  size,  this 
process  had  best  take  place  in  a  series  of 
tw'o  or  three  years,  beginning  with  those 
limbs  most  central,  and  not  cut  lower  than 
where  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  A 
two-inch  limb  should  be  served  with  two 
lively  but  dormant  scions,  a  thrce-’nch  with 
four,  and  a  four-inch  with  six  or  more 
scions,  thus  both  making  sure  of  a  good 
“catch,”  and  helping  to  take  care  of  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  sap-flow  this 
first  season,  even  if  afterwards  “thinned.” 

Later,  a  part  of  these  grafts  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  though  not,  as  a  rule,  under  three 
years,  and  meantime  great  care  must  be 
given  that  the  winds  of  summer  storms  do 
not  remove  them,  as  their  hold  upon  the 
amputated  stump  is  .at  first  precarious. 
The  surrounding,  untouched  or  trimmed 
back  tree  limbs  will  help  to  protect  the  new- 
growing,  rampant  grafts,  and  to  maintain 
the  needed  upright  development,  but  firm 
stakes  to  which  the  shoots  can  be  tied  are 
sometimes  also  necessary. 

One  or  two  years  later,  the  more  outer 
limbs  should  be  graft-worked  In  the  same 
w'ay,  and  by  the  third  year,  the  last,  out¬ 
side  ones.  In  all  this  choice  of  scaffold 
branches — some  to  be  re-grafted,  some  to 
shorn  permanently  away — a  “man  who 
knows”  should  have  entire  charge  of  choos¬ 
ing  which  and  wdiich.  He  can  “sec”  in 
mental  grasp,  the  new  top  as  it  will  soon 
stand,  a  balanced,  shapely  and  vigorous 
crown  upon  the  still  sound  and  sturdy 
tree-stock — good  for  at  least  another  fifty 
years  of  fruitfulness,  and  let  us  trust,  of 
more  and  better  fruit. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


150--Pigs  For  Sa!e--150 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  weaned  and  good  blocky  pigs,  no  runts. 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  and  3  to  9  weeks  old  $<1 
each.  Also  25  Chesters  and  30  Berkshires,  pure  Med, 

7  weeks  old,  sows  or  hoars  $7  each.  Shipped  to  you 
C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

A.M.  LUX,206WasliingionSt.,Wobuin,  Mass. 


DUALITY  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cro.ss  and  Che.ster  and  Berk¬ 

shire  cross  pigs  7  weeks  old,  $6  each;  8  weeks  old, 
each.  Send  in  and  get  farm-raised  pigs.  Bred  from  all 
registered  hoars  and  large  sows,  ajid  will  make  large  hogs. 
Puri  Chester  White  or  Yorkshire  pigs  6  weeks  old,  $8  each, 
ind  also  Berkshire  pigs  6  weeks  old  $8  each.  Boars  ot 
■Jie  above  breeds  $10  eachT  We  ship  C.  0.  D.  to  you 
)n  approval,  from  one  to  twenty-five  pigs. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM, 

RFD.  Box  48,  Woburn,  Mast. 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshiit 
OSS,  all  large  growthy  pigs.  Pigs  7  weeks  old  $6  each, 
id  7  to  8  weeks  old  $6.50  each.  All  bred  to  make 
rge  hogs.  I  will  ship  from  one  to  fifty  C.  0.  D. 
arce  for  crating.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX, 

58  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mast. 

Telenhone  0086 


LIVE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  pigs  Crossed. 
6  to  7  weeks  old  $6.50  each.  8  weeks  oi 
$7  each.  Will  ship  any  of  the  above  loi 
C.O.D,  on  approval.  If  not  satisfied  wne 
you  receive  them,  return  them  at  my  e* 
pense. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass. 


about  this  Fine  Car  than 
any  other  Car  in  Ameriea 


Of  course  people  are  talking  about 
this  new  fine  Overland  with  six 
cylinders.  Of  course  they  are 
drawn  into  liking  and  admiring 
and  wanting  this  remarkable  car. 
For  motor  car  buyers  these  days 
are  real  students  of  quality,  close 
judges  of  value-buying  shrewdly 
and  keenly  after  making  shrewd 
and  keen  comparisons.  OlThe 
public  was  bound  to  admire  the 
fascinating  beauty  of  the  new 
Overland  Six.  And  bound  to  ap¬ 


preciate  its  fine  comfort  and  lux¬ 
ury.  QThe  power  of  this  car  is  a 
joy.  You  can  overtake  and  pass 
nine  out  of  ten  cars  on  hills,  and 
likewise  on  the  open  road.  In 
trafiic  the  swift  getaway  of  the 
new  Overland  Six  makes  cars 
around  you  seem  listless  and  poky. 
OlGreat  smoothness  is  engineered 
into  the  engine.  The  wonderfully 
balanced  crankshaft  is  ingeniously 
drilled  to  receive  perfect  lubrica¬ 
tion  at  all  speeds.  And  by  in¬ 


genious  developments  in  six 
cylinder  design  friction  and  wear 
have  been  minimized  to  the 
vanishing  point.  That  means  great 
endurance.  QYou  need  but  one 
look  at  the  new  Overland  Six  to 
know  why  it  is  receiving  such  an 
enthusiastic  welcome.  It  has  beauty 
and  style,  comfort  and  luxury,  to 
a  degree  never  before  oSered  at 
such  a  low  price  -  -  Willy s-Over- 
land,  Inc.,  Toledo,  O.  Willy s-Over- 
land  Sales  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Jme 

£N?rOVERLAND 

IVith  Six  Cylinders 


WILLYS  OVERLAND  FINE  MOTOR  CARS 


They  Have  Stopped  Mistakes  in  Paintii^ 

with  the  help  of  the  Farm  Painting  Guielc 


You  can  do  the  same. 

Save  the  Farm  Painting  Guide,  put  it  up  on  your 
wall  in  a  permanent  place,  and  then,  every  time  you  go 
to  buy  paint,  varnish,  stain  or  enamel,  look  at  the 
“Guide”  first. 

The  Guide  simply  makes  it  easy  to  select  the  RIGHT 
type  of  paint,  of  varnish,  of  stain  and  of  enamel  exactly 
as  a  color  card  makes  it  easy  to  select  the  right  color; 
it  stops  mistakes  in  painting. 

Be  sure  to  look  up 
Paint  Headquarters' 

The  store  in  your  community  displaying  the  “Guide” 
and  carrying  the  correct  Sherwin-Williams  finishes  is 
“Paint  Headquarters.”  Look  for  the  “Guide”  in  the 
window  and  inside  the  store. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Dep’t  of  Home  Decoration 
will  gladly  give  you  individual  suggestions  for  your 
home  if  you  write  them.  Ask  for  free  booklet  B450  and 
for  free  set  of  handsome  color  plates.  If  you  want  the 
most  complete  book  on  home  decorating  ever  issued, 
177  pages,  many  beautiful  full-page  decorative  schemes 
in  colors,  send  50c  (65c  in  Canada).  Write  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.,  Dep’t  B435,  610  Canal  Road,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


1  Sherwin-Williams  #  ] 

1  FARM  A 

1  PAINTING  GUIDE  & 

I  ■■ 

1  SURFACE 

TO  paint- 

use  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TOVARNISH- 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  STAIN - 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TOENAMEL- 

USE  PRODUCT  ' 
NAMED  BELOW 

I  AUTOMOBILES . 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

Clear 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

■  AUTOMOBILE  TOPS 

■  AND  SEATS . 

S-W  Auto  Top  and  S-W 
Auto  Seat  Dressing 

1  BARNS,  SILOS,  OUT- 
■  BUILDINGS,  Etc . 

S-\V  Commonwealth  Paint : 
S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint: 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

'1 

ii 

1  BRICK . 

SWP  House  Paint 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

i; 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

■  CEILINGS,  Interior. . . 

Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
Floorlac 

Enameloid  j 

1  Exterior 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel  j 

J  CONCRETE . 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  Finish 

'i 

1  DOORS,  Interior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

Floorlac 

S-W’  Handcraft  Stain 

ii 

Enameloid  |: 

■  Exterior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

■  FENCES . 

SWP  House  Paint 
Metalastic 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

i 

j 

1  FLOORS,  Interior 

1  (wood) . 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Mar-Not  Varnish 

Floorlac 

S-W  Inside  Floor  PainI 

Concrete. . . . 

S-W  Concrete  Floor  Finish 

S-W  Concrete  Floor 
Finish 

Porch  . 

S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint 

FURNITURE,  Indoors 

Enameloid 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Floorlac 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

Porch  . 

Enameloid 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

HOUSE  OR  GARAGE 
Exterior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

IMPLEMENTS, 
TOOLS,  TRACTORS, 
WAGONS,  TRUCKS 

S-W  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

LINOLEUM . 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

Mar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

RADIATORS . 

Flat-Tone 

S-W  Aluminum  or  Gold 
Paint 

Enameloid 

ROOFS,  Shingle . 

Metal  . 

Composition  . 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 
Metalastic 

Ebonol 

S-W’  Preservative. 
Shingle  Stain 

SCREENS  . 

S-W'  Screen  Enamel 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

Walls,  interior 
(Plaster  or  Wallboard) 

Flat-Tone 

SWP  House  Paint 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

WOODWORK 

SWP  House  Paint 
Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

S-W’  Handcraft  Stain 
S-W  Oil  Stain 

Floorlac 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

For  Rcn'.ovinu  Paint 
and  Varnis.l\  use 
Taxife — quick  — easy 
—  chorouiih— econom¬ 
ical —  can  be  used  by 
anyone  —  on  any 
surface. 

SherwinWilliams 

PAINTS  ANJH  VARNISHES 

For  Cleaning  Painted 
and  Varnished  Sur¬ 
faces  use  Flaxoap. 
Made  from  linseed  , 
oil — contains  no  free  | 
alkali  —  restores  origi-  j 

nal  lustre.  1 

1 

Sherwin-VJilliams 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


Specify  Opex  for  repainting 
your  auto.  Opex  is  the  mod¬ 
ern  nitrocellulose  lacquer  with 
the  satiny  finish  that  will  not 
scratch,  mar  or  chip  off.  Ac¬ 
tually  improves  with  age. 
Dries  quickly — car  out  of  the 
shop  in  a  few  days.  Wide 
range  of  colors.  Be  sure  to 
ask  your  auto  paint  shop  for 
Sherwin-Williams  Opex. 


“Gracious  me,  am  I  too  getting 
to  be  an  old-fashioned  drudge? 

— am  I  needlessly  missing  the  leisure,  the  laughter, 
the  friendships  I  still  have  a  right  to?  Surely  there 
MUST  be  some  easier -to -clean  floor  covering.” 

Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rugs  are  easier -to -clean. 
“2  minutes  mopping  and — CLEAN!”  And  they 
stay  clean  longer  because  an  Armstrong  Rug  is 
always  solid,  genuine  cork  linoleum,  clear  through 
to  the  burlap  back. 


For 

Cleaner  floors 
with  Less  work 

Jlrmstronq's 

Linoleum  Rugs 

V/ear  longer- genuine 
cork  linoleum  clear 
through  to  the 
burlap  back 

The  cost  is  so  little 


-room  and 
Dining-room 


All  roads  lead  to  the  dining  room 
and  many  the  scuffling,  soil- 
stained  boots  along  the  way.  Three 
times  a  day  a  rush  of  feet,  big 
and  little,  tracking  carelessly  over 
your  floors!  What  more  sensible, 
sanitary,  and  fresh-smelling  than 
an  Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rug 
for  this  heavy  traffic  room? 

“2 minutes  mopping  and — cleah!” 


Send  for 

This  Free  Booklet 
“rugs  of 

PRACTICAL  beauty” 


Bed-room  and 
Nursery 


Windows  flung  wide,  day  and 
night,  dust  settles  thick  on  up¬ 
stairs  floors.  How  easy  to  keep 
them  sanitary  and  clean  by 
stroking  a  damp  mop  over,  an 
Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rug. 

“2 minutes  mopping  and — clean!” 


J 


You  just  can*t  dislodge  ground-in  soil  from  a  floor 
surface  that  splinters  and  chips  off  into  pits  and 
jagged  hollows,  without  going  back — hands  and 
knees — to  the  old-fashioned,  back-breaking  scrub¬ 
bing  brush.  So  let’s  forget  that,  once  and  for  all, 
and  get  an  ARMSTRONG  RUG. 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  COMPANY 
Linoleum  Division 
1002  Jackson  St.,  Lancaster,  pa. 


Irmstron/^ 


Send  for  this  book  of  colorplates 
today.  It  tells  you  what  you  can 
do  right  now  to  make  your  floors 
attractive  at  low  cost  and  how 
you  can  keep  them  attractive 
with  far  less  work.  Send  for  it 
today.  It’s  free. 


A 


Look  for  the 
circle  trademark 


IJnoleum  ku^s 


Pattern  910 


'>^EARS  ago  it  was  necessary 
for  the  housewife  to  spend 
much  time  and  trouble  in  the 
preparation  of  desserts.  Pies, 
puddings  and  other  sweets 
required  many  ingredients  in 
the  making,  as  well  as  long 
hours  spent  in  the  hot  kitchen. 
Then,  there  was  always  the 
uncertainty  that  the  dessert 
would  not  be  successful. 

To-day,  this  has  all  been 
changed.  In  Jell-O,  we  have 
a  dessert  which  is  simple  and 
easy  to  prepare,  yet  may  be 
served  in  so  many  ways  that 
there  is  always  variety.  It 
removes  the  uncertainty  from 


dessert  making  and  provides 
a  delicious,  healthful  sweet  at 
a  small  cost. 


Serve  Jell-O  often; — give 
it  a  prominent  place  on 
your  household  menu.  The 
family  will  enjoy  it  and  the 
children  usually  ask  for  a 
second  helping. 


Three  favorite  Jell-O  rec¬ 
ipes  are  given  below  —  many 
other  delightful  suggestions 
for  desserts  and  salads  may 
be  found  in  the  little  folder 
in  each  Jell-O  package  or 
write  us  for  our  new  Jell-O 
book.  It’s  Free. 


ORANGE  JELL-O 
Dissolve  a  package  of  Orange 
Jell-O  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  pour  into  mold. 
Serve  plain  or  with  custard 
sauce  or  whipped  cream. 
In  the  illustration  below  the 
molded  dessert  is  garnished 


STRAWBERRY  JELL-O 
Dissolve-a  package  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Jell-O  in  a_  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Pour  into  a 
bowl  or  mold  and  set  in  a 
cold  place  to  harden.  When 
set,  turn  out  on  a  plate  and 
serve  plain  or  with  whipped 


with  sliced  pears  and  cherries. 


CHERRY-LEMON  JELL-O 

Dissolve  a  package  of  Cherry 
Jell-O  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  pour  into  mold. 
Dissolve  a  package  of  Lemon 
Jell-O  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  when  cool  pour 
into  glasses  or  plain  individ¬ 
ual  molds.  Turn  the  Cherry 
Jell-O  out  on  a  large  plate 
and  arrange  the  individual 
Lemon  molds  and  dabs  of 
whipped  cream  topped  with 
a  cherry  ai'ound  it,  as  in 
illustration  above. 


cream 
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Amertcan  Agriculturist,  March  28,  1925 

New  York  Farm  News 

Western  County  Notes--By  M.  C.  Burritt 


WK  are  having  rather  unseasonable 
weather  for  early  March.  Fi.r  the 
most  part  it  has  been  bright  and  warm,  not 
even  freezing  at  night.  This  uas  resulted 
111  lots  of  surface  mud,  but  tb.ree  or  four 
inches  below  the  surtace  the  ground  is  still 
frozen.  In  some  locations  wlicre  frost  was 
not  so  deep  mud  is  even  beginning  to  dry  up 
and  the  surface  to  iiarden  as  in  a  real 
spring.  At  the  present  rate  of  drying  and 
without  rain  it  won’t  be  long  until  we  can 
plow.  So  early  a  spring,  however,  makes 
most  of  us  suspicious — it  is  very  unlikely  to 
last  and  may  result  in  much  damage. 

Fruit  Buds  Are  Swelling 

The  fruit  buds  are  swelling  under  the 
warm  sun.  There  isn’t  so  much  danger 
m  this  fact,,  as  in  the  possibility  that  the 
thermometer  may  drop  to  zero  and  below 
before  the  winter  is  finally  gone.  Buds  are 
all  right  yet,  in  fact  give  promise  of  a  lib¬ 
eral  bloom,  but  after  a  prolonged  warm 
period  it  takes  much  less  cold  weather  to 
injure  the  buds  than  it  does  when  they 
have  been  continuously  in  cold  storage  all 
winter. 

Last  week  we  unloaded  two  cars  of  bulk 
acid  phosphate  ordered  cooperatively.  It 
came  through  in  fine  condition  and  the  two 
cars  showed  a  total  shrinkage  of  only  555 
pounds.  When  the  cars  arrived  our  local 
cooperative  agent  notified  all  who  had  prev¬ 
iously  ordered.  They  came  to  the  w'are- 
house  switch  with  team  or  truck  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  old  feed  or  fertilizer  bags  and 
scoop  shovels.  It  was  a  comparatively 
short  job  for  each  man  to  bag  his  few  tons 
of  acid,  weigfi  in  and  out  and  get  his  load 
home.  In  thirty-six  hout  s  the  cars  were 
empty.  A  few  drew  tlieir  loads  in  bulk  in 
wagon  boxes  and  stored  in  piles  on  the  barn 
floor  saving  bagging.  We  were  favored 
with  a  bright  day  consequently  with  no 
danger  of  getting  the  phosphate  wet. 

Storing  Acid  Phosphate  A  Problem 

The  matter  of  storage  is  important.  With 
the  increased  use  of  acid  phosphate  there 
have  been  many  complaints  of  “hard”  acid. 
This  may  be  due  either  to  its  being  “green” 
— i.e.,  only  partially  cured  at  the  point  of 
manufacture  or  to  its  having  been  stored 
in  a  damp  place  w'hcre  it  absorbed  moisture. 
It  being  both  convenient  and  human  nature 
to  do  so  the  manufacturer  usually  got  the 
cussing  for  having  shipped  the  goods  too 
green. 

While  this  undoubtedly  occurs,  I  believe 
that  a  more  frequent  cause  of  hard  acid 
is  poor  storage.  We  stored  ours  on  a  dry 
barn  floor  setting  the  bags  upright  on  an 
improvised  platform  about  eight  inches  off 
the  floor  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air 
can  circulate  about  the  bags.  I  would  not 
want  to  store  anywhere  but  in  the  dryest 
places. 

Saved  Farmers  Money 

As  a  result  of  furnishing  our  own  bags 
and  securing  a  bulk  freight  rate  we  calcu¬ 
late  that  we  saved  about  four  dollars  a  ton 
on  this  shipment.  At  least  another  dollar 
was  added  to  this  saving  because  we  paid 
cash  at  the  car  door.  These  four  ways  of 
saving  in  the  cost  of  supplies  are  worthy  of 
emphasis :  ( i )  shipment  in  bulk  saves  pack¬ 
ages  and  (2)  takes  a  lower  freight  rate  (3) 
cash  saves  interest  and  credit  costs  (4)  car- 
door  delivery  saves  storage  and  rehandling. 
There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  to  offset 
the  lower  prices  secured  by  these  methods : 
buy  a  cheaper  quality  of  goods  (this  may 
not  be  a  real  saving)  or  the  local  dealer 
must  waive  his  profit  in  handling. 

Pruning  About  Over:  Getting  Ready  for 
Field  Work 

Pruning  has  been  the  order  of  the  day 
m  the  apple  country  during  the  last  tw’O 
Weeks.  Some  growers  are  practically 
through.  One  neighbor  even  has  his  brush 
drawn  and  piled.  Most  of  us  are  never 
through.  We  do  all  we  can  each  year  and 
begin  next  year  where  we  left  off  this.  It 


has  been  a  muddy  job  this  week.  One  at  a 
time  we  are  getting  each  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  overhauled,  broken  parts  repaired  or 
replaced  and  ready  for  action  as  soon  as 
needed.  Last  week  it  was  harnesses.  As 
there  is  no  local  harness  shop  any  more  we 
have  to  go  15  miles  to  Rochester  for  re¬ 
pairs — and  they  are  outrageously  expensive 
too. 

The  apple  market  is  at  a  standstill.  Last 
week  there  were  very  few  sales  and  prices 
were  chiefly  on  paper.  This  week  prices 
have  been  lowered  slightly  but  movement  is 
still  slow.  The  cabbage  market  has  prac¬ 
tically  gone  to  pieces  with  prices  at  $10  to 
$12  and  few  buyers  at  that. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


Long  Island  Farm  Notes 

D.  T.  Hendricksox 

'  I  ’HE  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield. 

Mass.,  has  opened  an  office  in  River- 
head,  the  county  seat  of  Suffolk  County. 
George  W.  Hildreth,  District  Attorney  of 
the  county,  who  has  been  attorney  for  this 
bank  since  1918,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  Secretary-treasurer  for  Long  Island  in 
conjuiKtion  with  his  duties  as  attorney. 
The  bank  has  $1,000,000  to  loan  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Island  at  5)4  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest.  Mr.  Hildreth  says  that  applications 
for  loans  will  be  given  prompt  attention, 
but  such  applications  should  be  filed  some 
time  in  advance  of  actual  needs. 

The  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Farmingdale  is  becoming  of  real 
service  to  poultrymen.  There  has  just 
been  installed  a  new  3,600-egg  Newton 
Giant  incubator,  of  the  latest  triple  deck, 
unit  stove,  type.  This  machine  is  equipped 
with  every  automatic  labor-saving  device, 
including  electric  alarms  on  the  temper¬ 
ature  regulators  and  mechanical  egg 
turners. 

C.  E.  Lee,  head  poulterer  at  the  In¬ 
stitute,  recently  took  off  the  first  hatch  of 
the  season.  Out  of  500  Rhode  Island  Red 
eggs,  418  vigorous  chicks  were  hatched, 
the  percentage  of  dead  germs  being  but 
14.4.  This  high  percentage  was  due  prim¬ 
arily  to  the  rations  fed  the  breeders.  The 
feeding  plan  for  each  100  breeders  is  as 
follows :  Morning,  5-8  pounds  of  cabbage, 
waste  lettuce,  or  other  green  food;  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ■  2-4  pounds  of  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk,  4  pounds  of  soaked  (germinated) 
oats,  and  )4  pint  of  Norwegian  cod  liver 
oil.  The  oil  is  spread  on  the  mash  in  the 
troughs.  The  soaked  oats  provide  the  yeast 
diastase  so  valuable  as  an  aid  to  digestion. 
Noon  and  night,  the  regulation  mash  and 
scratch  feeds  are  given. 


Ontario  County — Changeable  weather  in 
late  February  left  wheat  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  in 
earl,  March  was  doing  well;  farmers 
have  been  feeding  their  animals  fodder 
very  heavily.  Many  auctions  are  being 
held,  livestock  selling  well  except  horses. 
Some  farmers  have  received  $2  per 
bushel  for  wdieat.  Red  kidney  beans 
have  been  selling  at  $9.50  per  100  pounds 
until  recently  when  the  price  dropped 
to  $9.  .  Cabbage,  carro'-s  and  potatc  eS  are 
low.  Live  port  is  $11  per  100  pounds; 
lamb  16  cents  per  pound;  butter  38  cents 
and  eggs  lotver  at  30  cents  per  dozen. 

WOMEN’S  ’WANTS 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO..  Portland. 
Maine. 

WORLD’S  FAMOUS  MILK  and  butter  cara¬ 
mels  made  on  farm  from  milk  and  butter.  Great¬ 
est  process  tliscovered.  Thousands  satisfied 
customers.  3  pounds.  $1  postpaid.  JOHN 
LEHMAN,  R.  D.  No.  8,  York,  Pa. _ _ 

WOOLENS.  Material  for  ladies’  wear  direct 
from  factory.  Write  for  samples,  and  mention 
garment  planned.  F.  A.  PACKARD,  Box  A, 
Camden,  Me. _ 

BARGAIN  IN  THREAD— Send  25  cents  coin 
for  35  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds  of  good  sewing 
thread.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread  85  cents 
pound.  EVA  L.  WEBSTER,  Caratunk,  Maine. 

LOOMS  ONLY  $9.00 — Big  money  in  weaving 
rugs,  carpets,  portieres,  etc.,  at  home,  from  rags 
and  waste  materials.  W^eavers  are  rushed  with 
ordersT  Send  for  free  loom  book,  it  tells  all  about 
the  weaving  business  and  our  wonderful  $9.00, 
and  other  looms.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  332 
Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


LEADING  DAIRYMEN  CORN  Growers 
Single  stalks  29  inches  GRAIN  Endorsed 
the  cold  weather  corn.  Twice  hand  selected. 
Best  quality  GOLD  DOLLAR  EARLY- 
KING  SEED  CORN.  DAVID  H.  RISING, 
Easton.  Penna. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  You  should  use  our 
FROST  PROOF  cabbage  plants  and  get 
your  early  cabbage  in  the  markets  two  to 
four  weeks  earlier  than  .vou  can  by  using 
home  grown  hot  house  plants.  Early  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Charleston  Wakefleld,  Succession, 
and  Flat  Dutch.  Prices  f.  o.  b.  here  by  ex¬ 
press:  $1.25  per  1,000.  5.000  for  $5.00.  10,000 

for  $9.00.  Should  you  desire  shipment  by 
parcel  post,  add  $1.00  per  1,000  to  above 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  S.  M. 
GIBSON  CO.,  Yonges  I.sland,  S.  C. 

STRAWBERRY.  Black,  Purple.  Red 
Raspberry  plants.  Do  not  gamble  with 
your  plant  order.  Place  it  with  us  and  re¬ 
ceive  plants  that  are  strictly  fresh  dug. 
packed  right  and  priced  right.  Circular. 
MANGUS,  THE  BERRY  MAN.  Pulaski. 
N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col¬ 
lege  Inspected.  E.xcellent  two-row  variety  planted 
alone  or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall. 
N.  Y. _ 

WRITE  CAYUGA  COUNTY  FARM  BU- 
REAU,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  list  of  growers 
having  inspected  seed  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat  and  beans  for  sale. 

RUSSET  SEED  POTATOES— Certified  hill 
selected.  Official  yield  664  bushels  per  acre.  Few 
Cobblers.  Pamphlet.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 
N_^_^ _ _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  New 
Yorkers  and  Heavyweights,  hill  selected,  htgb 
yielding  strains,  averaging  over  300  bu.  per  acre 
for  the  last  7  years.  Grown  by  R.  APPLETON 
&  SONS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

OUR  SHORT  STEM  DANISH  cabbage  yield¬ 
ed  twenty-two  tons  per  acre  last  season.  Send 
us  your  order  for  plants,  dollar  fijty  per  thousand, 
seed  four  dollars  per  pound,  postpaid  in  third 
zone.  PIERPONT  and  SMITH,  Cassadaga,  N. 
Y^ _ 

DELICIOUS  ASPARAGUS  cut  fresh  from 
your  own  garden.  Hundred  Washington  iilants, 
dollar;  thousand,  eight  dollars.  Postpaid.  Straw¬ 
berry  and  Raspberry  circular  free.  A.  B.  KAT- 
KAMIER.  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLIS — 100  bulbs,  flowering  size,  10  of 
10  named  varieties,  good  selection  of  colors  for  $3, 
25  of  same  bulbs  not  labeled,  $1;  Dahlias,  3  tor 
$1  labeled.  BRICIIBANK  GARDENS,  Wilming- 
ton,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

CERTIFIED  CORTLAND'S.  Start  right  with 
this  new  apple.  Mail  size  trees  officially  sealed 
SOc  postpaid.  ROCKLAND  NURSERIES, 
Clauvelt,  N.  Y. _ _  _ 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Pla'nts, 
$1.50  per  100,  10  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY’, 
Georgetown.  Del. _ 

HOLDRIDGES’  QUALITY  I’LANTS  —  Ten 
selected  varieties.  Including  the  Howard,  Cooper, 
Corsican  the  sv/eetest  berry.  Gasset  the  latest 
Champion  and  Improved  Progressive  Everbearer. 
Interesting  Booklet  Free.  S.  E.  HOLDRIDGE, 
Norwich.  Conn. _ 

DAFLIAS — 10  for  $1,  25  for  $2.  unlabeled,  all 
different  Dahlia  seed,  50c  Wallace  Horton,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  New  Y’ork. 

FOR  SALE — 40  mixed,  extra-  large  Gladioli 
bulbs,  $1  postpaid;  “Glorv  of  Holland’s”  White, 
5c  each.  HOWARD  GILLETT.  Stanley.  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS  DELUXE— Cat.alogue.  Doty  Dah¬ 
lia  Gardens,  283  West  Tupper  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 250  Bus.  of  Choice  seed  corn  of 
the  yellow  dent  variety  98%  germination,  1923 
crop.  Write  for  prices  and  sample.  IT.  S. 

BITTNER.  Greencastle,  Pa. 

INSPECTED  Heavy-weight  Seed  Potatoes, 
yield  441  bushels,  disease  free,  eighty  cents  bush¬ 
el  from  grower.  LUTHER  FALKEY,  Phelps, 
N.  Y. 

NORTHERN  GROWN— Hill  selected  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  Mountains,  Russets,  Cobblers,  Rose  Heb- 
rons.  Triumphs  and  others.  Awarded  grand  prize 
and  Gold  Yledal  World’s  Fair  1915;  six  firsts 
State  Fair  1924.  ROY  IIA.STINGS,  Malone, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

TEN  BAGS  of  International  Multiple-Strength 
8-16-8  contain  as  much  plant  food  as  tw'enty  bags 
4-8-4.  Write  us  for  our  booklet.  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORP.,  Dept.  A., 
61  Broadway,  New  Y’ork  City. 

DIBBLE’S  TESTED  S  E  E'D  ^  especially 
adapted  for  northern  climate.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  for  testing.  EDW.YRD  F.  DIB¬ 
BLE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW  CORTLAND  apple  is  a  winner. 
Write  us  for  our  new  catalogue  describing  this 
famous  apple.  GREEN’S  NURSERY’,  1234 
Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS  in  Clover  seed.  Ask 
us  for  free  samples  and  catalogue.  A.  H.  HOFF¬ 
MAN,  INC.,  Box  6ffi _ Landisville,  Pa. 

SEND  for  our  new  garden  catalogue.  The 
best  we  have  ever  published.  JOSEPH  HARRIS 
CO.,  R.  F.  D.,  12,  Coldwater,  N.  Y’. _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  reasonably  priced. 
Our  book  of  berries  free.  Write  to  W.  F.  ALLEN 
CO.,  170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md.  _ 

WRITE  for  our  catalogue  on  small  fruits,  par¬ 
ticularly  strawberries  and  raspberries.  L.  J. 
FARMER,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  _ 

WRITE  for  our  big  strawberry  catalogue.  E. 
W.  TOWNSEND  CO.,  15  Vine  St.,  Salisbury, 
Md. 

RECORD  GARDEN  YIELDS  are  what  our 
seeds  give.  Write  for  our  valu.able  guide  on 
growing  great  crops.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 
S.  M.  ISBELL  CO.,  360  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson, 
Mich. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

/vCiUl;.  Hand  BOi  AlU  BL.YN'l  P-Kb  plant  as 
fast  as  you  can  walk.  A  postal  card  will  bring 
our  tree  potato,  book.  Wrue  POlAlO  liMPLE- 
MENT  CO.,  Dept.  21,  Travers  City,  Mich. 

KELLY’  CER'iiFlED  trees  are  true  to  name 
and  all  are  guaranteed.  Send  foi  our  handsome 
catalogue  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  other  Iruit 
trees:  also  shrubs,  grape  vines  and  ornamental 
trees.  KELLY’  BROS.,  I13U  Cherry  St.,  Dans- 
Nuile,  N .  Y  ■ _ 

CABB.YGE  PL.YNTS.  10  Million  F'rostproof 
Caboage  Plants  for  Sale — Early  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Succession  and  Copenhagen  .Viar- 
let.  Prices  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50  Mailed  pre¬ 
paid.  Expiessed  collect  10,000,  $15.00  cash,  if 
you  want  Early  Cabbage,  and  a  Fine  Crop,  sec 
our  Hardy  “Frostproof”  Plants.  Shipped  Safely 
Anyv.hcre.  J.  1’.  COUNCTLL  CO.,  Wholesale 
Growers,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — True  Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage 
Seed.  In^ported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark, 
$2  per  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAF'FORD,  Route  3, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES — certified  Russets 
and  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  of  oOO  to  562  bushels 
per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livonia,  N, 
y.  State  Seed  Test,  yield  449  bushels  per  acre. 
First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Potato 
•Show  last  three  years.  GARDNER  FARMS, 
Box  112,  Tully,  N._Y. 

CHOICE  MIXED  DAHLIA  BULBS,  $1  per 
1,000  postpaid.  TIMOTHY  DOWLING,  Jackson 
.Yve.,  Mincola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— New  crop  White 
and  Yellow’  Biennials,  hulled,  scarified.  Informa¬ 
tion,  samples,  prices.  R.  M.  HANNA,  Skiliman, 
N.  J. _ _  ___  __ 

DAHLIAS — 3  for  25c;  15  for  $1;  Gladiolus, 
8  for  25c.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free.  RALPH 
BENJAMIN,  Calverton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  _ 

BEAUTIFUL  PINK  GLADIOLUS  large  bulbs, 
$1  dozen.  BESSIE  PORTER,  Glover  Farm, 
Thomaston,  Conn. 

UNITED  STATES  RECORD  $1,059.20  otic 
Acre  Champion  Everbearing  Strawberries.  Aver¬ 
age  $1500.  Last  Seven  Years.  Bears  Five 
Months.  250  Plants  $3.00  Direct  From  Origina¬ 
tor.  New  Mastodon,  Jewel,  Giant  Melon,  Sweet- 
corn,  Trees,  Slirubs.  Catalogue  Free.  EDWIN 

I. UBKE,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 

HAHT6“T'IMA'  SOYBFIANS^uman  W 
variety,  new  cash  crop  introduced  by  Depart¬ 
ment  Agriculture,  $6  bu.  EASTHILL  FARM, 
Stewartsville,  Ind. 

ELDERADO  BLACKBERRY  PLAN’TS,  $15 
per  1,000,  $8  per  500.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  E.  A.  MILLER,  Brookville,  Route 
3,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI-^Rainbow  collection; 
Thirty  bulbs,  ALL  DIFFERENT,  many  rare  col¬ 
ors,  including  lavendar,  orange,  and  Holland  Giant 
with  easy  planting  directions,  $1  postpaid.  Send 
for  free  new  24 -page  illustrated  catalog  of  150 
magnificent  varieties.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Box 

J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

“certified  SEED  POTATOES,  direct  from 

growers  to  users.  W’rite  for  prices  delivered  your 
station.  COOPERATIVE  SEED  POTATO  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  _ 

SYVEKT  CI.OVER  SEED— Both'  white  and 
yellow.  Inoculating  bacteria  for  bushel  any  leg- 
nnie,  60c  postpaid.  E.  E.  Basil.  Latty,  Ohio. 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS'.  L«uD 
ing  varieties  including  Latham  also  Blackberries, 
Strawberries  and  Hardy  Shrubs.  All  guaranteed. 
Low  prices.  Send  for  list.  Bert  Baker,  Iloosick 
Falls.  N.  Y’. _ 

FOR  SAI.E — Choice  heavy  seed  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  mixed  $3.50  per  100  lbs.  Peas,  oats  and 
barley  $3.00  per  100  lbs.  D.  R.  HONE,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

CTRTIFTE'iY  SFIeD  POfATOES^H^^^j^ 
weiaht,  smooth,  rural  tyne  and  Green  Mountai-'S. 
’Write  H.  L.  Hodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  ’WANTED 

DO  Y;0U  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’,  INC.,  301  E.  14tli  Street.  New  York 
City. 

W.YNTED — Work  on  a  farm,  will  do  anyth'ng, 
experienced  wood  chopper,  will  cut  wood  big  or 
small.  FERDINA  SABOURIN,  c  /o  R.  Choquette, 
1786  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


SWINE 


REGISTFIRED  POLAND  CFIINAS— Sep¬ 
tember  pig’s,  big  medium  type.  Everything 
as  represented.  J.  B.  GREEN.  Morrisville, 
N.  Y. 

25  REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SOWS  bred  to 
our  great  sire.  Monster  Big  Bone.  No  better  ever, 
offered  for  sale.  Send  for  prices.  GEO.  N. 
RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. _ 

O.  1.  C.  PIGS.  Registered,  both  sexes,  $10; 

unregistered,  $6  to  $8,  six  weeks.  JULIUS 
GORDON,  Law3’ersville,  N.  Y. 

"  TWENTY  BERKSHIRE,  Chester  WhiTe'lind 
Poland  China  grade  pigs.  6-8  weeks  old,  $8  each, 
3  mo.  old,  $12  each.  Express  prepaid.  C.  E. 
BOSSERMAN.  York  Springs,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — A  Duroc  Service  hoar.  If  you 
want  a  good  one,  write  to  ROCK  WATER 
FARM,  R.  3,  Hillsdale,  New  York. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


P.YTCH  WORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  boose- 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meridian,  Conn. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  MAPLE  .SY’¥UP'l^ 
sugar.  Circular  free.  HILLSDALE  FARM, 
Glover,  Vt. 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 

We  offer  high  quality  chicks  from  our  200  egg  record,  farm  raised  stock.  Live  delivery 


this  advertisement  or  send  for  free  booklet. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

“Barron”  White  Leghorns  , 
“Sandy's”  White  Orpingtons 

“Park’s’’  Barred  Rocks  . 

“Sheppard’s”  Anconas  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

Black  Minorcas  . 

White  Wyandot  tes  . 

"White  Plymouth  Rocks  . . . . 

Buffi  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  ... 
White  Pekin  Ducklings  . . . . 


mpt  shipment. 

This  is  not 

twenty  years. 

Order  from 

Per  100  CHICKS 

Per  100  EGGS 

$15.00 

8.00 

12.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

35.00 

12.00 

Breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  Eggs  in  case  lots  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

GLEN  nOCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


PUREBRED,  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED.  DELIVERY  GE.tRA.NTEED.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  today  and 
got  chicks  wliic’n  have  the  authority  of  Ohio  State  Eniversity  behind  them.  Our  breeding 
stock  is  inspected  and  handed  hy  e.vperts  trained  and  authorized  by  them. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on  . 

S.  C.  \Vh.,  Br.  &  Bufif  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  . 


\;T).  Rocks,  \Vh.  Wyr.ndols,  R. 
S.  C.  Bull  &  Wh.  Orpingtons  . 
Jersey  Black  Giants  . 


C.  R.  I.  Redb 


25 

50 

lOO 

500 

1000 

$6.50 

$13 

$60 

$118 

3.50 

7.00 

14 

65 

128 

3.75 

7.50 

15 

72 

138 

,  4,00 

8.00 

16 

77 

144 

4.25 

8.50 

17 

83 

160 

.  7.50 

15.00 

30 

.  2.50 

5.00 

10 

50 

100 

Free  from  European  fowl  pest.  Order  tod.ay  nitli  cheek  or  Money  Order.  Catalog  free.  SPECfAL  QUALITY 
CHICKS.  \Ve  can  ftami.sh  also  chicks  of  especially  high  breeding.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

WOLF  HATCHIKG  &  BREEDISG  COMPANY,  BOX  2  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 

KOYTVILLEHATCKERY-“  Where  iheGood  Chicks  Come  From’ 

We  mean  wliat  we  say  wlicn  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled  by  a  trained 
expert.  .Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualification.  Every  hen  is  pure-bred  and  a 
layer.  Every  male  bird  speeialiy  sciccted  from  pure-bred  slock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

500  1000 

$62.50  $120.00 

72.50  140.00 

77.50  150.00 

77.50  150.00 


tarieties  Prices  on  (Parcel  post  prepaid);  25  50 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  .  .  4.00  7.75 

S.  C.  BIk.  Minorcas,  Buff  &  White  Rocks  .  4.25  8.00 

Bull  Orpingtons  . 4.25  8.00 

Wliite  Wyaiidottes  . 

We  give  our  ciiick  customers  a  discount  of  20%  on  all  hrooders. 


100 
$13.00 
15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
18.00 

Also  a  chick  feeder  free  with 


“My  Daddy  says  he 
buys  Iloylville  chicks, 
’cause  they're  the 
best  chiclis  he  knows 
shout.  ” 


cacti  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  they  are  the  healthy,  happy  kind  and 
will  make  money  tor  you.  Circular  free.  Ref.:  Hoytville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Oiiio 
t’liick  Hatcheries  A's’n.  “Ohio  Chieks  are  Better.” 

HOYIVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  50,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Are  hatched  from  select,  pure  bied,  heavy  laying  OUD 

pVDorls  holtliir  Olito  State  Tniversity  Certificates.  OLD  CUSTOMERS  TAKE  o5/o  OF  OUK  UU 
PUT  EACH  viAR.  100%  I-ive  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Only  18  hours  from  • 

Varieties  ”  Postpaid  prices  on  50 

R  C.  Wliitc.  Bnavn  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  K.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  ..  8.00 

White  Wyaudottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Silver  Wyandnttes  . . . . 

Blixed,  $12  per  100  straight.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Free  Circular.  Member  I 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  35.  Mt.  Blanchard.  Ohio. 


ibo 

$1,3.00 

15.00 

16.00 

18.00 


500 
$62.50 

72.50 

77.50 

87.50 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

170.00 


I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Association. 


BABY  CHICKS 


FOB  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  we  have  hatched  and  supplied  satisfactory  Chicks 
to  our  thousands  of  cuatomers.  Hatched  from  carefully  inspected  and  culled  flocks 
hy  long  c.xperienced  operators.  1C0%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices 

S.  C.  W’tiite,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  Black  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas  . 

Barred  and  Win  Kocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas . 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Extra  (Juality  Barron  Wh.  Lcgliorns  . 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . 10.50 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers  . 

Parks  Barred  Roeks  from  220  to  250  trap  nest  hens, 
trated  Catalog  Free.  OnlylS  hours  from  New  York. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


on  50 

100 

500 

1000 

_ _ $7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

_  7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

.  8,00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

. 10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

190.00 

.  5.50 

10.50 

47.50 

95.0a 

each.  Pekin 

Ducklings, 

,  35c  each.  Ulus- 

S.^ ^HITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

niinr  rntil  ntBGnu-  OTDAiU  Thu  greatest  money  m.aldng  strain  of  Chicketu  in  the  field 

PURE  TOm  uAnnUN  olnAIN  to-day.  we  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron  of  England  and 

socialize  in  this  strain  and  variety.  ROSEEAWN  Is  a  real  POULTRY  FARM  and  not  merely  a 
wtwnercial  hatchery.  Every  Chick  in  these  Tom  Barron  Leghorns  that  we  offer  is  hatched  from 
Educed  rignt  here  on  Roselawu  Farm,  from  our  own  high  record,  free  range  florins.  100%  Live 
Delivery  G.mrantecd.  Postpaid.  50  Chicks.  $8  50;  100  or  more  at  ^GGS 

FOU  UATCIITNG  from  these  same  Tom  B^on  hetis,  15,  $1.50,  50,  $•1.-5,  100,  $7.oO.  uei  uur 
fiue  free  Catalog.  Reference:  Dayton  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 

R03ELAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  10-E,  DAYTOH,  OHIO _ 

“YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE” 

Chieks  postpaid  to  your  door.  .100%  live  delivery  suarant®**' 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on 

Wliite  Leghorns  . . 

S.  C.  &  U.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  ^  ^  125.00 

(Sheppard  strain)  .  o’rn  ir’oo  75.00  140.00 

This  hSwy  ownc^d  and  operated 'by  men  with  a  number  of  years’ 

HiCKSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 


healtliy. 


1  50’ 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

1000 

$115.00 


HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


From  the  highest  producing  White  Leghorns  in  the  East.  Send 
for  free  booklet  and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  recorcE  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch  with  better  producing 
stock  from  actual  breeders. 


AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N,  BOX  C,  TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


When  •writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


How  to  Set  Up  a  Brooder  Stove 

(.Conttnued  Irom  page  339) 

it  is  simply  cut  off  about  3  feet  above  the 
roof  and  a  new  one  set  on  over  the  pipe 
which  can  be  done  in  a  very  few  minutes 
without  disturbing  the  roof  connection. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  improvement 
in  brooder  house  construction  work  that 
we  have  found  in  many  years. 


Coal  Burning  Brooders  Beat 
Hens 

I  see  a  lot  of  brooder  advertising.  We 
have  alwa.vs  used  hens  before,  'we  have  lost 
so  many  chicks  we  are  goin^  to  try  artificial 
brooding.  Would  you  advise  a  coal  burner 
or  an  oil  burner’.' — J.  N.  E.,  New  York. 

For  the  man  w’ho  raises  any  number  of 
chicks  at  all,  it  is  not  good  business 
to  depend  on  hens.  They  roam  arou.  h 
lose  chicks  and  call  for  a  lot  of  additional 
labor.  It  is  a  lot  more  efficient  to  take 
care  of  150  or  200  chicks  under  a  brooder 
than  taking  care  of  15  or  20  hens  each  with 
a  little  individual  flock. 

The  comparison  betvyeen  oil  burning  and 
coal  burning  brooders,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  machine  j'ou  have  in  question. 
We  have  had  experience  with  botli.  Our 
experience  with  the  oil  burner  was  rather 
disastrous.  One  of  the  boys  who  had  no 
experience  with  the  adjustment  failed  to 
leave  the  lamp  in  the  proper  condition 
and  about  half  past  ten  one  night  we  found 
the  brooder  house  in  flames  and  most  of 
the  chicks  burned.  That  has  made  us 
rather  cautious  with  kerosene  or  gasoline 
under  arty  circumstances.  The  coal  burn¬ 
ing  stove  is  not  hard  to  take  care  of  and 
is  economical  in  its  operation.  The  good 
ones  are  equipped  with  thermostats  that 
keep  the  heat  well  regulated.  An  advantage 
in  the  hover  type  of  brooder  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  chicks  have  access  to  the  heat 
from  all  sides  and  do  not  have  to  hunt 
around  for  a  single  door. 

We  would  suggest  that  j’ou  write  to  the 
New  York  State  College  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y., 
the  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  State  College,  Pa.,  for  bulletins  on  the 
artificial  brooding  of  chicks. 


Poultry  Embargo  Lifted:  Five 
States  Still  Affected 

The  embargo  on  live  poultry,  which  was 
issued  by  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  on  December  nth  last  and 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  on  December  12,  was 
practically  lifted  on  March  13th.  All  states 
however,  do  not  come  under  the  release 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  13th.  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  are  still  banned  pending  a  report 
from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in 
Washington.  The  Bureau  is  just  about 
to  complete  a  survey  of  those  states  to  de¬ 
termine  definitely  Avhether  the  so-called 
chicken  plague  has  been  completely  wiped 
out. 

Originally  the  poultry  embargo  shut  out 

KNAPPS  LEGHORNS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  selected  production  bred  and  certifled  matings.  Our 
strain  has  been  bred  and  dCTcloped  by  us  since  1883. 
Early  maturing,  heavy  winter  layers.  A  customer  reports 
over  80%  egg  yield  for  month  of  January. 

Send  for  circular. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


u)iih  LaootBusififfWSpe^ 
success,  you  buy  ihe  foeas 

iff 

anti  sucres  tn. 

'j^Parie^PotlardC* 

LauorBust 

19ZS  Year  Book 

(^^-Park.<S>PoIlard  G> 

mertel  ave.  buffalo,  n.y. 


One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

English,  Hollywood  and  Tancred  Leghornal 
$13  and  $15  per  hundred:  Brown  and  Buffi 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks  | 
Single  and  Bose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Rark'sl 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites  I 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons'! 
nS;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas’! 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  i(J| 
$15;  Light  Brahmas.  $22;  Jersey  Black! 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and! 
1000  lots.  * 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  readv.  Askl 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  ars 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Improve  your  flocks  with  health^ 
husky  chicks  from  Lower’s  heavy 
laying  Leahorns,  Roeks,  Reds,  Anco- 
nas,  Wyandottes  or  Orpingtons.  All  | 
from  purebred,  heavy  laying  flocks,  care- 1 
fully  selected  and  tested  for  heavy  lay- 
ing  and  standard  qualifications.  Post-  1 
3  paid  to  your  door.  100<  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Lew  ' 
priees.  Illustrated  catalog  sent  Free. 

J.OWER  HATCHERY 

Bryan.  Ohio 


SOOjOOO  Chicks  for  10251 

Leghorns,  Rocks.  Reds,  Minor-, 
cas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  andl 
Broilers,  10  cents  each  and  up.l 
Hatched  by  men  with  15  years! 
experience  100%  live  delivery) 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  yourl 
door.  Member  International) 
Baby  Chick  Association.  Catalogue  Free. 

-  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ALL-WRIGHT  CHICKS  —  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

- Hardy  chicks  from  select,  pure-brel| 

flocks  Inspected  and  leg  banded  ) 
K  s^'Ports  trained  and  licensed  bj  I 
.  A  A  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Uol-  [ 

'  '  versity.  A  modern  “Home"  Hatch-I 

y  .1®  i  ery  conducted  by  tbe  Wright  familfl 
who  take  pride  In  their  chiela. j 
/  V  Eight  varieties,  foremost  strains,  'hi 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  G(tl 
our  catalog  and  learn  all  about  | 
Wright’s  Accredited  chicks. 

Wright’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Peebles,  Oliit| 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

EXCLUSIVE 

You  can  buy  no  better  utility  stock 
any  price.  March  and'^.'Vpril  delivery  $30.01) 
per  100;  $15.00  per  50;  $7.50  per  25.  Hatching 
eggs  half  price  of  chicks.  Safe  delivery  | 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

,  Active,  kusky  chicks  from  matings  oi  J** 
poclally  selected  birds.  The  kind  tbw 
-  will  be  easy  to  raise  and  develop  into 

exceptionally  good  ,  Wshbo^ 

hatched.  This  gives  you  chicks  hatenw 
Nature's  way.  Live  delivery  poarantoefl. 
Postpaid.  We  have  supplied  for  many 
the  leading  poultry  trade  of  niany  cih^ 
Let  ua  give  you  the  same  satisfactory  service.  CasWJJ 
Hatching.  Write  now  for  price  list.  Scheenb^  * 
Hatcherlest  335  Hackensack.  W.  <1* 

CHICKS--5000  Weeklyl 

BEST  BREEDS— LOWEST  PRICES  Per  f  [ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . » 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Buff  Rocks  . . .  ' 

Broilers  . 

1,000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  dirco 
from  advertisement.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  1,  Box  12,  Richfield,^ 


INSPECTED  “GOOD  Lrf'K'’ 

O  tiAtili  X  GHICKS.  All  be  t, 
,  most  bsautiral  breeds.  iOe* 
BIO  BEAUTIFUL.  ART 

Showii«  them  in  thew  •'“f’’'®'  “lii.- 
Chock  ftU  of  hm '» 

log  our* ’GOOD  l.UCK”  GHICK8. 
iS5to  BIG  MONF.Y  with  Poultry.  1“" 


I  Ain  PARIES  ROCKS  A  10  MOS* 

LAIU  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS  O  1  £>  '  . 

Bred  for  color  and  eggs.  Won  prizes.  Half  chicks  6“  , 

old  customers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sure  1°  .e  jy.  I 
Get  Rock,  Leghorn  and  Ancona  Catalog  FREE. 
sturdy  chicks  at  popular  prices.  Slemher  L  •.  C.  *> 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

SEIBERT  BROS.,  Box  A,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
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BABY 
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From  Flogan  tested  high  flock  average 
parent  stock  guaranteed  in  every  way. 

Anything  Less  Than  the  Best  is  a  Poor 
Investment. 

Slow  growth  and  low  egg  production 
will  soon  wipe  out  ten  times  the  small 
amount  it  is  possible  to  save  on  the  pur- 
cl’.ase  price  of  day-old  chix. 

Quality  breeding  is  of  VAST  IM¬ 
PORTANCE  to  j’ou.  We  have  that 
(juality  and  guarantee  it. 

White  Leghorns  in  25  lots  or  1,000 
lots;  Brown,  or  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds  and  White 
Rox  in  25  lots  or  500  lots  at  very  reason-' 
able  prices.  WRITE  TODAY. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  8A 

Ransomville  N.  Y, 

QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1925 

from  pure  bred  stock  of  laying  ability  which  Is  proven  by 
our  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers.  Every  effort  is 
put  forth  to  produce  chicks  of  high  quality  and  vitality. 
Our  aim  is  "Good  Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 


Prices  on 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Lcgl^erns  . 

.$15.00 

$72.00 

$140.00 

R.  1.  Reds  . . 

.  17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

R.  P.  Rocla  . . . 

.  17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

Anconas  . . 

.  20.00 

97.00 

'V,  Wyandottes  . . 

,  24.00 

117.00 

Assorted  . 

Jli^''  price — -le  less  per  chick. 

.  13.00 

62.00 

007o  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Send  for  free  circular 
aim  complete  price  list  inciuding  special  matings  in  above 
breeds.  THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY.  Dept.  A,  Sugar 
Loaf.  N.  Y.  Member  International  Chick  Association. 

MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 
Will  Fill  Your  Pocket  Book 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  from 
•prize  winners  at  many  shows. 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali- 
ty  and  high  egg  production. 
y^If  you  want  chicks  that -will 
be  a  credit  to  you  and  will 
fill  yoUr  pocketbook,  get  our 
catalog  and  ‘‘Chick  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan.”  E.very  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  breeds. 
MIDDLEPOINT  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A, 
Middlepoint,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 
prepaid  to  your  door. 
We  personally  supervise 
our  breeding  stock.  Most 
profitable  varieties  from 
egg  laying  strains. 
down  books  order.  Extra 
chicks  in  exery  box.  You 
take  no  chances. 


for 
rat'.logue 
and 

Our  Prices 


GALION  HATCHERY, 
Gallon,  Ohio 


LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 
S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds,  W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  and  Min¬ 
orcas.  tve  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks.  Disease  Free, 
Inspected  by  State  Licensed  Veterinary.  February  24-25. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  Write  for  prices  and  de¬ 
tailed  Information. 

_  LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  Llnesville,  Penn. 

c¥iCKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed  by 
Inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Unlver- 
*ity.  Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for  high  egg 
production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
flocks  In  best  of  health.  100%  live 
delivery.  oThirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
„„  Prices  low.  quality  considered. 

HO. GATE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  Holgate,  Ohio 


THE  BEST  BY  TEST  ARE 
'(BLUE  HEN  HATCHED  CHICKS 

■Bred  for  egg  production,  vigor  and 
vitality_with  twelve  years  experi¬ 
ence.  S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns, 
per  100,  $12.  Barred  Rocks,  $14.  Broil¬ 
ers,  $10.  Free  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH, 
Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Catalogue  free. 


QUALITY  CHICKS-EGGS 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  J.  B.  Giants.  Our 
Chicks  are  hatched  from  pure  bred,  carefully 
oelected,  free  range  stock.  They  are  vigorous 
and  absolutely  healthy.  I  offer  exceptional 
quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  13c  each; 
sty  varieties,  15c.  Special  matings  at  proportionate 
pncM,  Ltvft  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

_  "•  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

B  A  R  Y  THirifQ  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $13—100 
*  Vni\.,lVO  B.  Bocks  $15—100 
"•  I-  Reds  $15—100.  Broiler  chicks  $11—100.  Uve 
arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  Free.  Catalog. 
fAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.D.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


poultry  produced  in  13  of  the  leading  pro¬ 
ducing  states.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  drastic  step  ever  taken  b5f'  public 
health  authorities.  It  practically  cut  iu 
half  the  supply  of  live  poultry,  which  is  the 
principle  food  of  the  Jewish  population  in 
the  Metropolitan  district. 

Good  Stock  Now  Arriving 
According  to  members  of  the  live  poultry 
industry  in  New  York  City,  live  poultry 
now  coming  into  New  York  to  supply  the 
kosher  trade  is  of  a  higher  average  quality 
than  has  ever  been  received  before  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  has  been  our  con¬ 
tention  right  along  that  all  this  scare  about 
the  European  pest  has  been  due  not  so 
much  to  disease  conditions  as  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  weak  poultry 
shipped  from  the  westr-4;oo  weak  to  stand 
the  rigors  of  the  long  freight  travel.  By 
the  time  the  birds  reached  eastern  markets 
they  were  ready  to  die. 


Siinlig-ht  Essential  for  Young 
Chfeks:  Cod  Liver  Oil  For 
Leg  Weakness. 

E  find  that  direct  sunshine  is 
**  absolutely  essential  to  keep  young 
chickens  in  a  .healthy  and  thriving  con¬ 
dition,  Many  a  farmer’s  wife  has  met 
with  serious  disaster  with  her  early 
spring  brood  of  chicks  because  they  had 
to  he  confined  in  a  basement  or  some 
other  shaded  spot.  Direct  sunshine  con¬ 
tains  certain  rays  of  heat  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  does  not  pass  through  or¬ 
dinary  window  glass  in  order  to  prevent 
leg  weakness  and  other  chicken  diseases. 

When  chicks  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun’s  rays,  (to  a  large  degree) 
they  are  safe  from  disease  if  properly 
fed.  Cod  liver  oil  and  the  yolks  of 
eggs  will  take  the  place  of  direct  sun¬ 
shine.  Common  cod  liver  oil  such  as 
druggists’  sell  is  not  the  right  kind  to 
feed  chicks.  It  is  an  emulsion.  Sopie 
stores  have  put  in  supplies  of  the  raw 
oil  that  should  be  ,  fed.— Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Editor’s  Note:  If  you  do  not  hnoiv  zvhere 
to  get  cod  liver  oil  of  the  proper  kind,  tvrite 
the  A.  A.  Service  Bureau  for  names  of  re¬ 
liable  firms. 


Treating  Common  Poultry 
Diarrhea 

T  would  like  to  ask  through  the  columns 
of  this  paper  how  to  cure  a  persistant  case 
of  diarrhea  in  poultry.  I  have  a  nice  Jer¬ 
sey  Giant  cockei-el  that  has  had  it  for  weeks 
and  I  cannofr  check  it.  It  isn’t  the  white 
diarrhea.  It  eats  good  and  seems  healthy. 
— L.  M.  D.,  New  York. 

’  I  'HERE  is  undoubtedly  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  case  of  common  white 
diarrhea,  though  the  case  about  which  you 
inquire  only  may  be  a  mild  form  of  diar¬ 
rhea,  nevertheless,  we  would  treat  it  with 
considerable  care  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  may  become  dangerous. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  isolate  the  bird  and  treat  it 
individually.  It  may  be  that  the  rooster 
has  eaten  some  improper  food  and  as  yet 
it  has  not  worked  out  of  the  crop.  It  is 
therefore  recommendable  to  give  it  a  dose 
of  castor  oil.  A  teaspoonful  is  enough. 
After  you  are  quite  sure  the  oil  has 
reached  the  crop,  manipulate  the  crop  with 
the  fingers  to  work  it  around  the  contents 
of  the  crop.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  bother 
with  this,  you  may  substitute  some  Epsom 
Salts  in  the  mash. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  ration  you 
are  feeding  is  not  well  balanced.  You  may 
(^Continued  on  next  page) 


ORDER  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  A.  A.  Matings  and  Certified  Mating 

are  the  combination  o(  the  best  blood  lines  In  the  D.  S. 
Buy  quality  from  breeders  of  free  range  stock.  Chicks  that 
are  full  of  prwiuctlon  blood.  The  kind  you  want.  Get 
your  order  in  now  and  avoid  the  rush.  Catalog  on  request. 
Member  of  the  N.  T.  8.  Cooperative  Poultry  Certiflcatlon 
Ass’n,  Inc. 

W.  W.  HAWLEY,  JR.,  BATAVIA,  H.  Y. 


■1 


STURDY 
PUREBRED 
HIGH-EG6-YIEL0 

Quality  That  You’ll  Remember 

Even  if  you  don’t^retain  a  single  one  toeyond  the  profitable  broiler  stage, 
you’ll  always  recall  how  quickly  they  grew  in  the  shortest  time  with 
minimum  feed  and  care. 

And,  if  you  keep  the  pullets,  they’ll  constantly  remind  you  with  plenty 
of  eggs,  just  how  foresighted  you  were  to  invest  in  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Our  famous  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  are  so  strong  and  sturdy  that  they  can 
be  shipped  1200  miles  parcel  post  prepaid  with  SAFE  ARRIV¬ 
AL  OF  FULL  COUNT  GUARANTEED. 

WRITE— TODAY— FOR  1925  CATALOGUE 

Box  29 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Member  Internat.onal  Baby  Chick  As.;ociation 
Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


ONE  MILLION  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

^ AMwoir- A  Ki\  MORE  EGGS  from  some  of  the  best  LAYING  strains  In  American  today. 

AntltlCAN  V  Varieties  Prices  on  50  100  300  500  1000 

American  or  English  Wli.  Leghorns  .  ..$6.75  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  \Yh.  Leghorns,  Br.  Leghorns.  Buff  Leghorns  7.25  14.00  41.00  67.00  130.00 

Thompson  or  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  Sheppards’ Anconas  7.75  15.00  44.00  72.00  140.00 

Reds  (Both  Combs),  White  Rocks  .  8.25  16.00  47.00  77.00  150.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . .  9.25  18.00  53.00  87.00  170.00 

Write  for  prices  on  MI.NED — Black  Minorcas,  Black  Giants,  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Blue  Andelu- 
sians,  GoldeiT  Wyandottes.  REME.MBER  we  allow  5%  discount  when  order  is  received  30  days 
before  chicks  are  wanted.  Breeders  on  free  range.  Rigidly  culled.  Free  from  disease.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  WE  ARE  NOT  CHICK  BROKERS 
-WE  H.Vl'CII  EVERY  CHICK  WE  SELL.  Reference  this  paper.  Curwcnsville  National  Bank,  CurwensvUle,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

10.00 

18.00 

52.00 

86.00 

5.00 

10.00 

29.00 

tS.O! 

95  00 

Csctaga  prepaid  ta  your  koma  Prices  on  50  100  300  500  1000 

S.  &  R.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorn,  Anconas  . $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  &  )Yh.  Rocks,  Reds,  English  Wh.  Legliorn  .  8.00 

BI.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  . . . 

Blue  Andalusians,  S.  L.  Wyandots,  R.  I.  Whites  . 10.00 

Mi.cvd,  ail  varieties  .  5.00 

Buff  and  Part.  Rocks,  Gol.  Wyandots,  Buff  and  Wh.  Minorcas  ....50 — $11.00,  100 — $20  00 
We  have  Personally  Inspected  All  of  Our  Flocks  since  January  27th  and  Found  Them  to  be 
Healthy,  and  Free  from  the  New  European  Pest.  Vet.vinarian’s  signature  furnishd  to  Verify  Health  of  Our  Flocks. 
Blood  tested  chicks,  2c  per  chick  extra.  Pure  bred,  free  range,  carefully  Inspected  flocks.  Hundreds  of  pleased  custo¬ 
mers.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  Catalog.  Reference,  Bank  of  Geneva.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Only  18 
hours  from  New  York.  GENEVA  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  Geneva,  Ind. 

KEYSTONE  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Sturdy,  Strong,  Vigorous 

Per  50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . 

. $6.25 

$12.00 

$55.00 

$108.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

15.00 

70.00 

139.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

15.00 

70.00 

139.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

15.00 

70.00 

139.00 

Heavy  Assorted . 

12.00 

55.00 

108.00 

Mixed  . 

10.00 

46.00 

91.00 

Postpaid.  Guaranteed  100%  live  delivery  to  your  door.  Keystone  Cliicks  are  profit-payerg 
to  thousands  of  our  customers.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Bank  reference. 

KEYSTONE  MAMMOTH  HATCHERY,  Herndon,  Pa. 


B9. 

aIa; 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  oa 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  .Anconas  . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  .  7.75 

Buff  and  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Rocks  .  8.25 

Special  Hollywood  White  Leghorns  100— $16.00.  We  specialize  In  White  Leghorns  and  have  both 
Barron  and  Hollywood  strains.  AH  our  chicks  from  selected,  farm  range  flock.s,  and  we  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pleased  customers  who  buy  their  cliicks  from  us  year  after  year.  11th  year.  100%  Uve 
delivery  guaranteed.  Eefereuce,  Kirkersville  Savings  Bank.  Circular.  Only  18  hours  from  New  Yuik. 

KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  29.  Kirkersville,  Ohio 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.75 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

46.00 

77.00 

150.00 

STURDY 


BAB'Y  CHICK  S— -lO  cents  and  up 

Pure-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  In  egg  production  and 

carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flocks  with  our  chicks. 
Varieties  Prices  On:  Postpaid  25  50  100  500  1000  _ 

B.  C.  Wh.,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.50  $120 

K.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas  .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  120 

Barred  k  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  _  4.00  7.75  15.00  70.00  135 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  4.50  8.75  17.00  75.00  145 

No.  1  Mixed  .  3.50  6.75  13.00'  62.50  120 

No.  2  Mixed  .  2.75  5.25  10.00 

Send  for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Ref.;  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  this  city.  You  take  no  chance.  Order 
early  and  get  sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Get  Information  on  our  special  matings. 

THE  STURDY  CHICK  CO.,  Auburn  Ave.  and  Erie  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

WTER  chicks  for  the  SAME  MONEY 

Discriminating  Buj-ers  are  Coming  Back  for  our  Dependable  Chicks.  You 
get  much  more  Quality  without  paying  an  Extra  Quality  Price.  15  Breeds. 
Lowest  White  Leghorn  Flock  averaged  178  Eggs  per  Hen  365  days.  Special 
Prices.  Circular  Free. 

ELMIRA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  K,  Elmira,  Ohio 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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rnoa  vesy  high  cuality  stock— chicks  have  wonderful  vitality 

—GROW  FAST.  COMMENCE  TO  LAY  EARLY. 

• 

Guaranteed  100%  alive.  Catalooae  free. 

Pure  Bred  from  carefully  Inspected  high  egg  producing  healthy  free 
range  stock.  In  the  poultry  business  over  21  years. 

References — First  National  Bank. 

Order  direct  from  ns.  We  grnarantee  chicks 
w  Eb  m*  Snl  ■  ■  free  from  new  European  disease. 

Prepaid  Prices. 


White,  Brown,  Bofl.  Black. 
S.  C.  Leghorns . .  . 


TH£ 


White  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocics... 


Assorted  chicks 
Other  varieties— write  for  prices* 
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60 
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$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

41.00 

67.60 

130.00 

4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

160.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

150.00 

3.25 

6.00 

U.OO 

32.00 

62.00 

1CO.OO 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  ROUTE  D  ADA,  OHIO. 


DELIVERy 

EVERV- 

WHERE 

iOO^o, 

ALIVE/ 


Ohio  Accredited  chicks  means  every  bird  In  oiff 
breeding  flocks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  Cnlverslty.  Culled  for  egg  production  and 
quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliable  chicks  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that 
if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  bow  we  produce  reliable  chleks 
that  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties.  Combination 
offers.  Valuable  book  given  free  with  each  order.  100%  live  delivery.  Our  sixteenth 
year. 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St.,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


FiJR:  YEFiRS  \A/£ .  TPf: 

HKTCHEDf^^^SOUimmm 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on  50 

White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Shepp.ard  Ancona  ....$7.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Jlinorcas  .  8.00 

Buff  Rocks  and  Orpington,  Wh.  Wyandot,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds  .  8.50 

Wh.  Slinorcas,  Extra  Quality  Hli.  Wyandot,  R.  C.  Reds  . 11.00 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorn  and  Barron  Strain  Wh.  Leghorn....  8.50 

Puritas  Sprii»gs  29,3  Egg  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns  . 11.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  100.  $13;  500,  $02;  1000.  $120.  Light  Mixed.  100,  $10;  500, 
orders  have  our  personal  attention.  Free  1925  Catalog.  Ref.  Farmers  State  Bk.  There  is  no  risk.  Old  customers 
I  a  large  portion  of  our  Chicks  each  year.  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

18  hours  from  New  York 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

16.00 

76  00 

150.00 

20.00 

95.00 

16.00 

76.00 

150.00 

20.00 

95.00 

$10;  500, 

,  $48;  1000,  $95. 

I  OLTZAPPLE  CHICKS 


The  folks  that  know 
about  them,  buy  them 


For  18  years  we  have  neen  In  the  chick  business  and  year  after  year  our  old  cus¬ 
tomers  come  back.  In  1923  and  also  in  1024  we  sold  100,000  chicks  to  peop  <■ 
living  within  20  miles  of  cur  hatchery.  The  folks  that  know  us  best  buy  from  n 
11  BREEDS.  OHIO  ACCREDITED.  White  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White  and  Barr 
Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds.  White  and  Silver  Laced  WyanJotles,  White  and  Bu: 

Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Whites.  Pure-bred  Corks  from  Americas  foremost  exhi¬ 
bition  and  laying  strains.  Every  bird  inspected  by  men  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

HOUT2APPLE  HATCHERY,  Box  30,  El-IDA,  OHIO 


AY£#HEM^”  TO  JbLVeE 


They  are  bred  from  carefully  Inspected  and  culled  flocks  of  healthy,  vigorous  fowls  on  free 


Varieties 

S.  C.  While,  Brown  and 
S.  C.  Anconas,  R.  C.  Broi 
Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks,  S. 


Prices  on 


a  and  11.  C.  Reds.  Camplnes, 


100 

600 

1000 

$13.00 

62.00 

$120.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

15.00 

42.00 

140.00 

IT.OO 

81.00 

160.00 

a  ad. 

No  risk. 

Instruct- 

^O&UlJaiU.  X\)\>  /Q  AXTV  - - ,  -  •  - 

lie  catalog  free.  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  21,  Athens,  Ohio, 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

ACCREDITED  CHICKS  FROM  FLOCKS  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  J”/  OW'® 

PROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION  AND  INSPECTED  BY  AUTHORIZED  INSPECTORS  WE  OFFER 

YOU  WITH  NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE  OVER  LAST  YEAR.  WE  MAKE  THIS  OFFER  BECAUSE  WE 
KNOW  YOU  WANT  QUALITY  FIRST.  . . 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  and  White  Bocks  . 

Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Rods  .  . 

White  VVyandottes  8.50  iw.w,  ..w  —  — 

Mixed  Chicks.  $12  per  100  straight.  Get  our  Accredited  Chicks  this  year.  Ref.  Knox  County  Savings  Bank.  Free  Catalog. 
KNOX  HATCHERY,  DEPT.  22,  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO 


Uwtil  VrtWl  va 

BETTER  CHICKS  AT  HO  EXTRA  COST. 

Postpaid  prices  50 


>  50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

Scbweglei’s 


ei 


Baby  ChicksI 


UV1£  ANJJ  I.AY” 

ITiey  live  beoaose  they  nre  brefl  from  bonlfby.  free  rnnirel 


flocks,  fhaf  hare  thrived  and  earned  in  vieoc  for  eeneratlons. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  scleeled,  tested  and  culled 
bleb  eee  power  stock.  I.eshorns,  Uoeks,  If.  1.  Reds,  Anconas 
Mlnoreas.  Orpinelons,  VVyandottes.  12e.  and  up.  Order  early. 
HM»%  live  delivery.  Postpaid,  members  of  International  llaby 
^  Chick  Assoeiaflon.  Write  row  for  oar  FREE  CHICK  ROOK 
«  SCHWEGIER’S  HATCHERY  204  KcrtliamptOR  Buffalo,  H.  Y. 


CHICKS  FROM  CHOICE  FLOCKS 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Postpaid  prices  on 


Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandots,  S.  and  B.  C.  B.  1.  Reds 


50 

100 

500 

.$6.50 

$12.00 

$58.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

16.00 

75.00 

18.00 

85.00 

Don’t  hesitate  to  order  right  from  this  ad. 

Ref.  First  National  Bank.  Only  18  hours  from  New  Cork, 

R.  I.  HEITZMAN  HATCHERY,  Bax  51 


Gallon,  Ohio 


Poultry,  Turkeys, 


Large  stock 

Pigeons,  Chicks,  Eggs,  low.  Cata. 
EER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


Geese, 

Hares, 

PION- 


HIGH  EGG  BRED  CHICKS  In  these  breots ;— Rocks,  Beds 
Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Minorcas.  Safe  Qcllvcry  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


{Continued  from  Previous  page) 
be  using  too  much  bran.  We  therefore 
suggest  that  you  check  with  some  of  the 
recommended  rations  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Experiment  station. 
We  are  sending  you  one  of  these  bulletins 
under  separate  cover. 


All  Poultry  Needs  Lime 


PROVISION  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
lime  in  the  ration  should  he  made  by 
poultry  raisers,  for  if  this  important  min¬ 
eral  element  is  lacking  in  the  food  a  drain 
is  made  on  the  reserve  supply  in  the  bones 
and  soft  tissues  of  the  animals.  This  in- 
terfers  materially  with  egg  production  in 
mature  hens  and  in  the  proper  develoi>- 
ment  of  the  growing  chicks. 

Many  rations  fed  to  poultry  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  contain  much  less  calcium  or 
lime  than  is  required  by  the  body,  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  points 
out.  This  demand  may-  be  met  by  adding 
lime  to  the  ration  in  the  form  of  oyster 
shell  or  other  inorganic  lime  compounds 
for  mature  birds  and  in  the  form  of  vege¬ 
table  foods  rich  in  lime  for  growing  chicks, 
such  as  young  clover  and  alfalfa. 


Dropsy  in  Hens  Usually  Fatal 


We  have  had  Iw'o  hens  this  winter  that 
acted  very  strangely.  One  day  they  lay  all 
right  and  the  next  day  they  stood  so  their 
tail  rests  on  the  ground.  They  talr.e  a  few 
steps  all  right  then  their  back  .saged  down 
again.  The  first  one  we  cut  the  head  off 
and  opened  it  and  it  was  filled  with  water. 
The  other  one  was  taken  with  the  same 
thing  yesterday.  I  have  separated  it  from 
the  other  chickens.  Could  you  tell  us  what 
kind  of  disease  it  has  and  if  there  is  any 
cure  for  it?— Mrs.  S.  J.  M.,  Now  York. 

CASES  of  dropsy  sometimes  occur  in 
hens  although  usually  when  they  break 
down  so  that  the  adbomen  drops  on  the 
ground  we  find  upon  opening  them  a  large 
sac  of  water  known  as  a  water  tumor. 

Both  of  these  troubles  are  rare,  the  cause 
is  unknown  and  no  cure  has  been  found 
although  some  authorities  attribute  both 
diseases  to  something  wrong  in  the  feed¬ 
ing.  The  trouble  is  not  contagious.  They 
usually  cause  death  when  the  water  sac 
breaks. 


My  Ideal  Wife 

(Continued  from  Page  333) 

The  above  describes  not  only  my  ideal 
but  also  my  real  wife  and  I  write  this 
after  twcnty-tw'o  years  of  married  life. 

I  do  not  care  whether  I  win  a  prize 
or  not,  hut  I  would  like  to  see  my  ex¬ 
perience  p.assed  on  to  others.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  unh.'ippy  marriages 
and  I  have  boiled  down  by  'observations 
in  the  above,  and  some  of  my  remarks 
may  be  of  help  to  some  of  your  readers. 
I  am  sorry  th.'it  I  did  not  take  part  m  the 
“Ideal  Husband”  contest;  I  could  liave 
made  this  much  stronger,  because  I 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Pardee's  Perfect  Pekins 


My  25th  Ann;  versnry  Booklet  pictures 
and  deBcribea  prize-winning  Pekin 
Diicki.  their  Ekk3  and  Ducklings. 
Tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on 
a  small  investment.  Swimming  water 
not  necessary.  Write  today. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE 
35  Cedar  St.  IsUf,  1-1.,  N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


DAT-OLD  CniCKS 

From  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  ntllity  and  slat 
MARVEL  MULTBY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Write 


rices  on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


Sharp  and  Soluble 

Limestone  Products  Corp.  ef  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 


Extra  quality  chicks  from  pure  blood,  line  bred,  higi 
laying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  but  qjeriji 
breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  for  egg  produotlon, 
No  liglits  used.  Specializing  In  heavy  laying  Light  Branraisl 
Last  year  150  hens  layed  18,806  eggs.  Special  mating 
S.  C.  B.  I.  Reds.  Exceptionally  strong,  fine  heavy  layers 
E.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Rocks.  Prize  winning 
0.  R.  Fischel  W.  Rocks.  Limited  number  Marcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marcy  Farms. 

50  100  500  lOOO 

Light  Brahmas  &  R.  1.  Reds  $9.50  $18.00  $85.00  $165 
Hollywood  S.  C.  VV.  Leghorns, 

Thompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Rocks, 

Fischel  Strain  W.  Rocks .  10.50  20.00  95.00  185 

Tom  Barron-Vineland  S.  C. 

W.  Leghorn  hens  mated  to 
high  egg  type  Hollywood 

Cockerels  .  8.00  15.00  72.50  14o 

Marcy  Parra  Black  Giants  25  for  $12.50;  50  for  $24.00. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepall 

NONABEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56,  RICHLAND,  PA, 
D.  N.  Shanaman,  Prop. 


REISER’S 


ALWAYS 

LAYING 

STRAINS 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTS 

13th  North  American  International  Egg  Laying  Compe¬ 
tition  I  entered  five  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  PulleU 
that  laid  950  marketable  eggs,  an  average  of  190.  Indi¬ 
vidual  Records  218-204-178-182-169. 

One  Grade  —  One  Price 
Disease Free.  No  poultry  pest,  no  reports  of  any  chicks 
ever  developing  Coccidiosis.  Breeders  on  range.  Write  tor 
1925  Sales  Circular  and  Prices.  You  can  afford  to  buy 
them. 

C.  A.  REISER. 

BOX  314  GRAMPIAN,  PA, 


BABY  CHICKS 


Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery.  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  .$12.00 
Buff  and  Black  Leghorns 

Barred  Bocks  .  14.00 

White  and  Buff  Rocks  . 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas .  14.00 

White  and  S.  L  Wyant 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  16.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  stock  from 


100 

50 

25 

$12.00 

$6.50 

$3.50 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.50 

4.00 

14.00 

7.56 

4.00 

1  16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

16.00 

8.50 

4.50 

ock  from 

called 

flocks. 

JAMES  E.  KRE/CI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland.  0. 


SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 


Per  50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.S.W.  Legh’ns 

$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

S.C.Br.  Legh’ns 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

g  Barred  Rocks. 

8.00 

15 

72.50 

140 

^  Wh.  Wyandottes 

8.50 

16. 

77.50 

150 

J  Heavy  Assorted . 

7.00 

13 

62.50 

120 

#  Light  Assorted 

6.00 

11 

52.50 

100 

S  Postpaid  to  your  door 

,  lOO^c*  live  de- 

evcrywiicre. 


livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are 
success  to  thousands  of  our  customen 
Order  right  from  this  ad. 


SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 

BABY  CHIX 


From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . ..$12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  I.egliorns .  12.00  per  lOO 

3.  C.  Barred  Bocks  .  14.00  per  100 

3.  C.  K.  I.  Reds .  14.00  P';r  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chit  .  10.00  per  100 

S.ncci.'U  pices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  HACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA.,  BOX  161 
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gAn 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that  know  the 
Idnd  of  chicks  you  must  have  to  make  a  proflL 


Write  for  booklet  A.  A. 


Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Idike  A  Fine- 
Cut  Diamond 

^equality  of  Superior  baby  chicks 

Is  the  result  of  twelve  years  mp®J' 
lence  in  careful  breedinjf  and  hatcD* 
Sngr.  Our  stock  includes  such  vrorio 
renown  heavy  layinq  strains  as  Tom 
•Barron  and  HoHywoca  White  Leghoi^* 
Wzite  for  special  low  prices  and  free  cstaios. 


Superior  Poultry  Farms 
Boa  216  Zeeland,  Midi- 


Mixed  .  10c  per 


100 


12c  per  100 
14e  per  100 


6ABY  g_  gy  Leghorns 

CHICKS 

Special  prices  on  500  lots.  100%  live  delivery 

teed.  Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free 

C.  P.  LEISTER  MeAlisterville.  W. 


American  Agncultunst,  March  28,  1925 
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fjGre  I  arn 

for  9^  and  op 

Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
Bufff  White  and  Black  Leghorns 

Raise  Chicks  to  Make  Money 

1926  promises  to  be  a  great  year  for  chick¬ 
ens — layers  are  scarce,  work  is  plentiful,  folks 
have  money  to  spend  and  living  is  going  higher. 
There  is  always  ready  sale  for  fresh  eggs  and 
home-dressed  fowl,  higher  than  market  prices. 
Cooley’s  chicks  will  be  laying  five  months  after 
their  arrival.  My  strains  of  Leghorns  are  truly 
remarkable  layers. 

Cooley  Chicks  are  the  Healthiest.  Most 
Vigorous,  Desirable  Chicks  Hatched. 
They  Always  Satisfy. 

60,000  customers  know  these  facts. 

Write  today  for 

COOLEY’S  NEW  CHICK  BOOK 

and  chick  prices. 

It’s  the  most  interesting  book  of  the  year  for 
those  who  have  room  for  as  few  as  a  dozen  lay¬ 
ing  hens  and  also  contains  much  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  oldest  and  largest  poultry  keeper. 


FRENCHTOWN.N.J 


{Continued  from  Previous  page) 
know  that  many  women,  especially  farm 
women,  do  not  get  a  square  deal  from 
their  husbands. — K. 

*  *  + 

He  Wants  a  Farm  Girl. 

I  AM  a  regular  reader  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  the  subject  “My 
Ideal  Wife”  appeals  to  me.  Being  single, 
my  opinion  on  this  subject  is  based  upon 
observation  of  the  wives  of  others,  and 
also  upon  my  personal  preference. 

Girls  reared  on  the  farm  usually  make 
excellent  wives,  because  of  their  con¬ 
servatism,  energy,  patience  and  loyalty. 
By  nature,  they  are  contented  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  their  homes,  and  will 
viTork,  save  and  plan  to  help  their  hus¬ 
bands  to  succeed.  My  ideal  wife  is  one 
who  is  possessed  of  good  health  and  a 
good  disposition  v/hich  is  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  health,  and  an  abundance  of 
courage  and  good  sense.  A  wife  of  this 
type  could  properly  determine  what 
should  be  her  share  of  the  work  in  the 
home  and  in  the  dairy.  It  should  not  be 
any  more  than  is  reasonable  or  neces¬ 
sary,  and  consistent  with  economic  con¬ 
ditions. 

As  to  her  being  good-looking,  beauty 
like  the  flowers  blooms  and  fades  away; 
but  a  good  character  is  always  beauti¬ 
ful.  On  this  attribute  of  women,  I  shall 
quote  the  great  Napoleon,  who  once 
said:  “A  beautiful  woman  pleases  the 
eye.  A  good  woman  pleases  the  heart. 
One  is  a  gem;  the  other  a  treasure.” — D. 
♦  ♦  * 

Educate  a  Girl  and  You  Educate  a 


IH 


THE  OLDEST  A.ND  L.ARGEST  INDIVIDUALLY  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
HATCHERY  IN  OHIO.  I  am  a  PIONEER  in  the  Baby  Chick  business.  For 
20  odd  years  I  have  been  producing  high  ciass  Baby  Chicks  which  have 
gone  out  to  thousands  of  Pouitry  people  of  America  and  proven  highiy  sat¬ 
isfactory.  For  years -previous  to  1919,  (when  he  retired),  I  was  associated 
with  M.  L’hl,  New  Wasliington,  Ohio,  wlio  was  Fatlier  and  originator  of  the  Baby  Chick  business  in  Ohio,  making 
the  first  shipment  of  Baby  Chicks  25  or  more  years  ago.  Since  1919  my  output  has  been  entirely 

taken  by  dealers  who  supplied  a  long  line  of  year  after  year  customers,  i  have  now  decided  to  give  the  GENERAL 
PUBLIC  an  opportunity  to  buy  my  high  class  Chicks  direct  from  the  Hatcliory  here  at  New  Washington  and  I  am  in  » 
position  to  furnish  these  e.xcellent  Chicks  in  almost  any  quantity  and 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Prices  on  . 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Sheppard  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 7.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  .  8.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  9.00 

White  Minorcas  . 10.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . 10.00 

Light  Brahmgs  . 13.00 

Assorted,  Heavy  Breeds  .  7.00 

Assorted,  Light  Breeds  .  5.25 

For  quick  action,  you  can  order  direct  from  tills  advertisement  in  perfect  safety.  Reference;  Farmers  State 
Bank,  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet.  Or  get  our  free  Catalog  and  further  details  as  to  prices  on  extra  select  Chicks,  Writ* 
your  exact  wants  at  once  if  you  cannot  make  up  your  order  from  above  price  list.  I  want  your  business  this  sea¬ 
son  and  you  may  rest  a.ssured  that  we  will  take  care  of  you  RIGHT.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York.  I  am  now 
the  ONLY  one  of  the  Uhl  family  owning  and  operating  a  Hatchery.  BE  SURE  to  address  as  below. 

LAWRENCE  P.  UHL,  Box  53  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


short  notice  at  the 

following 

prices: 

100 

500 

1000 

.  .  $7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

17.00 

82.00 

155.00 

20.00 

95.00 

18.00 

85.00 

25.00 

120.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

Our  “SUNBEAMS”  have  pleased  our  thousands  of  customers  for  many  years  and  will  please 
you.  Hatched  from  pure-bred,  Jieavy-laying  fiocks  Inspected  by  expert  holding  0.  S.  U  Certifi¬ 
cate.  100  7o  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  and  Bull  Leghorns  . $6.75  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Buff  Rocks,  Silver  and  White  Wyandottes  .  8.25  16.00  77.50  150.00 

White  and  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.25  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  25  or  more,  10c  each  straight.  We  give  our  personal  attention  to  all  orders  as  well  as  to  the  inspection 
of  flocks  and  the  operation  of  our  good  incubators.  Y'ou  cannot  go  wrong  in  buying  “SUNBEAPJ”  Chicks.  Bank  ref- 
rence.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  There  is  no  risk.  New  circular  free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  H-58,  Findlay,  Ohio 


ABE  MOHEY  MAKERS 


Produced  from  splendid  flocks  of  the  best  strains. 
Bred-to-lay  and  carefully  inspected  and  selected. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postp.aid  prices  on  50  100  500 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $7.00  $13.00  $62  00 

Barred  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds  . 8.00  15.00  72.00 

White  Rocks  &  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  .  8.50  16.00  77.00 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Wyandottes  .  9.00  17.00  82.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  100,  $12.00.  25%  deposit  boo'KS  your  order  for  future  delivery.  Reference;  First  State 

and  Savings  Bank.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York.  THE  HOWELL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  55,  Howell,  Mich. 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

150.00 

160.00 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

33  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 
has  taught  us  how  to  produce  healthy,  husky 
pure-bred  chicks  that  live  and  grow  into  per¬ 
sistent  layers.  Make  sure  of  good  stock  by 
ordering  from  "The  Oid  Reliable  Hatchery” 


Per  100 

Per  500 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . . . 

.  .$17.00 

$82.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 

92.50 

Rhode  I.sland  Reds . 

92.50 

White  Rocks  . 

112.50 

White  Wyandottes  . 

112.50 

Anconas  . . 

112.50 

Black  Minorcas  . 

Shipped  Prepaid — Safe 

Arrival 

Guaranteed.  Order  today 

for 

April  dcHveries.  FREE  CHICK 

BOOK  and  complete  Price 
List  on  request. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY 
Box  55,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

^QUALITYiSERVICE 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

,  From  the  world’s  greatest  laying  strain.  Large 
Type  Tom  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horn  chicks  from  free  range  thorobred  hens, 
mated  with  pedigreed  cockerels.  Strong, 
healthy  vigorous  chicks  to  be  delivered  any 
week  in  May,  at  $13.  per  100,  $62.  per 
500,  $120.  per  1000,  by  special  delivery  parcel  post,  pre¬ 
paid.  100  7o  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  10%  books  your 
•rder.  Circular  Free. 

ROBERT  CLAUSER,  Box  A.  Kleinfellersville,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
With  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 


nilJV  r'lIir'yC  Hatched  by  the  best 
BAO  1  LniUA.i3  system  o'  incubation 

from  high-class  bred-to- 
lay  stock.  Barred,  Wiite,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas — 16c  each; 
n  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns — 14c  each;  Broilers — 10c 
I  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel 
I  post 

I  NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


Family. 

SHE  will  be  able  to  say  at  all  times. 

“The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall 
not  want.”  The  Christ  will  dwell  in  her 
heart,  and  show  forth  in  her  life. 

She  will  honor  her  father  and  mother, 
but  when  she  marries,  her  husband  wdll 
not  be  expected  to  love,  honor,  comfort 
and  keep  her  family,  but  just  to  be  good 
friends  and-  neighbors. 

“Silence  is  golden”  in  married  life. 
She  will  be  careful  how  she  praises  her 
father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends  in  the  presence  of  her 
husband. 

In  her  home  she  will  receive  advice 
and  suggestions,  hut  will  not  be  driven 
by  either  husband  or  children.  She 
will  consider  the  financial  income  of  her 
family  and  plan  expenses  so  at  least  a 
hit  can  he  saved. 

It  has  been  said  that,  “educate  a  boy, 
and  you  educate  an  individual;  educate 
a  girl  and  you  educate  a  family.”  The 
Ideal  wife  will  obtain  the  best  education 
possible,  including  sufficient  music  that 
she  can  at  least  play  the  -old  songs  and 
hymns. 

Many  will  say  that  her  disposition 
should  be  governed  by  love,  that  the 
joys  of  courtship  should  continue 
throughout  married  life.  That  may  be 
poetical,  but  not  practical.  True,  she 
must  love,  but  love  is  not  expected  to 
endure  every  storm  of  married  life, 
since  Adam  fell,  as  well  as  Eve. 

She  need  not  be  beautiful,  but  she 
must  be  healthy  in  mind  and  body. 
Beauty  fades  early,  but  the  worthy  wife 
remains  attractive  unto  the  end. — H. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  (Direct)  Leghorns 

Our  matings  this  year  are  better  than  ever.  Get  our  prices 
and  circular  on  Eggs  and  Chicks. 

RED-W-FARM,  Wolcott,,  New  York 


Ruin  If  9  C.  W.  Leg.  12c.  Barred  Rocks 
14c.  R.  I.  Reds  14c.  Mixed  10c. 
Postpaid,  100%  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  from  advertisement,  or  circular  free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  HATCH  EVERY  WEEK 

Hollywood  Wycoff  White  Leghorn  Chicks 

$16.00  per  100 

Heavy  laying  R.  I.  Reds  $18.00  per  100 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Can  fill  orders  promptly. 

lOYLDELL  FARM,  WOLCOTT,  HEW  YORK 


Over  Twenty  Years  Experience 

BATTEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $14  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .$16 

Shepard  Strain  Anconas  15  Black  Minorcas  .  18 

Wh.  &  Barred  Rocks  16  Silv.  or  Wh.  Wyandots  18 
Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Life  Member  American  poultry  Association 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Gettysburg.  Pa. 

JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  268, 
251.  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  80  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog.  1.  C.  JONES,  Georgelown,  Pel. 

G KICKS;  For  Spring  Delivery 

W.  Leg.,  12c.  Rocks  and  Reds,  14c.  Wyan., 

15c.  Our  stock  better  than  ever.  Live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Cat.  &  Reference.  Free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millcrctown,  Pa.,  Box  12 

:r.JI 

$5.73  Profit  eachinlyearmade by  W.L. 

Mowen.  IVorld  Famous  IVhite  Leghorn 

26S-331  egg  record  stock.  Greatest  winter  w 

layers  known.  Highest  quality  BABY 

CHICKS,  stock,  supplies,  shipped  safely. 

FREE  Feed  with  chick  order.  Big  Dis-  PAY 
count  if  ordered  now.  Valuable  catalog 

free.Memberlntemat’IBabyChickAssn.  PHOFSTS 
Kerlin’g  Grand  View  Poultry  Fazm,  Box  33.  Center  Edl.  P*. 

.White  Leghorns  ..12  cts. 
vma  Erown  Leghorns  .11  cts. 

Barred  Rocks  ....  14  cts. 

Rhode  I.  Reds  ..14  cts. 

Mixed  Chicks  ...10  cts. 

Juniata  Fcultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BUY  THE  COLE  STRAIN  S.  C.  R. 
I.  R.  CHICKS 

They  have  a  record  for  vigor,  rapid  growth  and  early 
maturity.  We  hatch  only  from  our  own  flock;  every  bird 
tested  and  accredited  each  year  by  University  of  N.  H. 
State  Veterinary  certifies  my  flock  is  in  the  best  of  physical 
condition.  No  infection  in  this  state.  Feb.  28c;  Mar.  26c; 
■April  24c:  May  22e.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIRHOLM  POULTRY  YARDS,  William  Cole,  Fremont,  N.  N. 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Qualify  Chicks  at  rock  bottom  prices.  A  hatch  each  week 
beginning  JIarch  10th.  Send  for  booklet  and  price  list, 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  B,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 

RARV  THirifQ  5.  C.  White  Leghorns,  12c 

DAdI  LtllLJVa  5.  c.  Brown  Leghorns,  12c 

3.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Mixed  10c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free-range 
3red-to-lay  stock.  100%  Hve  delivery  guaranteed.  Post 

paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  free 

circular.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  |  £  fT’iS*."' 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  12c  and  mixed  10c.  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  Live  Delivery,  Postpaid. 
These  chicks  are  from  our  utility  bred-to-lay  stock.  Order 
from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Box  49.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

SUPERBRED 

Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Red 
Chicks  —  Eggs.  Write  for  1925  Circulars 
and  Prices. 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Box  401,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 

HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

hatching  thi.s  wonder  breed.  Hardic.st,. 
Handsomest.  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

/Q,  STRONG,  VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorn,  April.  $16  May  $13  June  $10 
Bar  Rock..  April  $18  May  riG  June  $13 
_^i'a  Postpaid,  s.ife  delivery  guaranteed.  Incubators 
and  brooders. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  F'rcnchtown,  N.  J. 

CHICKS.  Hatched  from -high-class  hred-to-lay  stock.  S.  (1. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c.  Barred  Rocks  14c.  Broil¬ 
er.?  10c.  Po.st.age  prepaid.  1007o  Guaranteed.  NEVIN 
STUCK,  McAlisterville.  Pa, 

live  baby  chicks  ®.l3t  fall  iT^form- 

atioQ  before  baying  Chicks  tbisyear.  Baak  aef.Sflt.lSl-i 

Miller  Batclier7,  Box  jyileywortli,  iii. 

TURKEYS,  Ducks,  Geese,  breeders  at  special 

1  III  prices.  .  Write  your 

W’ants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
Farm,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

n  II  1/ 1 1  n  ffP  frame  for  rapid  growth. 

UUllnilllELo  laying  Indians,  selected,  pure,  non- 

CHICKS — 15  Breeds.  Eggs  and  Breeding 
Stock.  Seeds  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Free 
Catalog.  E.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  P«, 

350  (22) 
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The  Trouble  Maker  — By  B.  R.  Eastman 


The  next  witness  was  Dorothy  Ball. 
When  her  name  was  called  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney,  she  took  the  oath  and 
answered  the  preliminary  questions 
quietly.  But  all  could  see  the  strain 
through  which  she  was  going  by  her 
\vhite  face  and  her  interlaced  fingers. 

She  corroborated  her  father’s  story  on 
the  dumping  of  the  milk  on  the  road  and 
|hen  there  was  a  tense  moment  when  the 
district  attorney  asked  her  if  she  knew 
the  defendant  at  the  bar.  Did  she  know 
him!  The  question  seemed  to  burn  it¬ 
self  into  her  very  soul.  Jim  took  one 
look  at  her,  and  then  allowed  his-  gaze 
to  drift  out  of  the  old  courtroom  win¬ 
dow  to  the  glory  of  color  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  leaves  on  the  big  maple. 

“Yes,”  said  Dorothy,  quietly.  “I 
^now  him.” 

“Was  this  defendant  in  the  gang  that 
jumped  your  father’s  milk?” 

It  seemed  as  though  everyone  in  the 
foom  had  stopped  breathing  to  get  that 
answer.  As  Jim  waited  the  instant  for 
it  to  come,  he  realized  how  much  he 
longed  for  her  to  say  the  right  wmrd. 
The  girl  waited  so  long  the  laivyer  re- 
jieated  his  question. 

“I — I — don’t  know,”  said  Dorothy. 

There  followed  some  further  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  what  Dorothy  knew  about 
the  dumping  of  the  milk  and  kerosene  in 
Ball’s  milk  house.  She  corroborated 
}ier  father’s  testimony  as  to  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Ball  kitchen  after  he  had 
brought  Jim  in. 

“That  will  do,”  said  Hamilton. 

Winslow  drew  himself  to  his  tall 
lieight. 

“Miss  Ball,”  he  said,  “you’ve  known 
this  defendant  a  long  time,  haven’t 
-you?” 

“We  were  children  together,”  she  said 
jimply. 

“How  often  did  you  see  him?” 

“Almost  every  day.” 

“So  you  feel  that  you  know  Mr. 
Talor  very  well?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  girl. 

“In  all  of  this  Ibng  association,  did 
you  ever  know  of  his  doing  or  sa3nng 
anything  that  was  not  in  accord  with 
the  code  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman?” 

The  girl  looked  the  lawyer  straight 
in  the  eye. 

“Never!”  she  said. 

“Just  one  more  question,  Miss  Ball. 
A  woman’s  intuition  often  sees  the 
truth  more  quickly  and  clearly  than  a 
man’s  reason.  Do  you  really  believe 
James  Taylor  guilty  of  the  crime  as 
charged?” 

Before  Dorothy  could  answer,  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  shouting  his  objection,  which 
was  sustained  by  the  judge. 

Winslow  told  Dorothy  that  would  be 

all. 

The  prosecution  then  rested  its  case. 

The  first  witness  called  by  Winslow 
was  George  Pratt.  After  being  sworn, 
he  stated  to  the  preliminary  questions 
that  he  was  a  farmer,  lived  at  Honey- 
port,  that  he  believed  in  the  fight  that 
the  dairj’men  were  waging  and  had 
kept  his  own  milk  home  during  the 
fight. 

“Do  j"OU  know  this  defendant,  James 
R.  Taylor?”  Winslow  asked  him. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Have  jmu  seen  him  or  talked  with 
him  since  the  beginning  of  the  milk 
strike?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  have  talked  with  him, 
mostly  on  the  telephone,  nearly  every 
day,  and  told  him  how  League  matters 
were  progressing  in  my  neighborhood.” 

“Was  there  ever  any  talk  between 
you  about  dairymen  dumping  milk  or 
any  other  violence?” 

“Yes,”  said  Pratt.  “In  every  one  of 
cur  conversations  about  the  League, 
Taylor  stated  that  he  hoped  there  would 
tiot  be  any  violence.  Said  it  would  hurt 
tlie  Cause  and  wasn’t  right  anyway.” 


The  tall  lawyer  smiled  at  the  jury. 

“Has  James  Taylor  been  in  your 
neighborhood  since  the  strike  began?” 

“He  has,”  said  Pratt.  ' 

“Will  you  tell  the  jury  what  happened 
when  he  came.” 

“Taylor  spoke  at  a  neighborhood 
meeting  and  told  us  farmers  how  the 
strike  was  getting  along  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  and  urged  us  to  stick  together. 
He  advised  us  to  argue  with  any  farm¬ 
ers  who  kept  on  delivering  their  milk, 
but  to  be  very  careful  not  to  touch 
them  or  their  property’.” 

“Good,”  said  the  lawyer.  “That  will 
be  all.” 

Hamilton  asked  a  few  questioJis  of 
Pratt  in  the  cross-examination  but  was 
unable  to  make  any  material  change  in 
his  original  statements. 

“We  will  next  ask  Mr.  Harry  Bradley, 
farm  bureau  manager  of  this  county,  to 
take  the  stand.” 

Bradley  came  forward  and  was  sworn, 
and  after  answering  to  the  usual  prelim¬ 
inary  questions,  he  stated  that  he  had 


right  down  the  road  a  little  ways  along 
my  wa3’^  settin’  up  state  corn,  and  she 
said  probably  the  letter  was  important, 
and  wouldn’t  I  hand  it  to  Jim  as  I 
went  along  the  road.” 

“Your  honor,  I  object,”  shouted 
Hamilton.  “What  has  all  this  rambling 
story  got  to  do  with  this  case?” 

“Objection  sustained,”  .said  thi  judge. 

Winslow’s  courteous,  deferential  man¬ 
ner  left  him  as  he  straighten'd  to  his 
full  height  and  brought  his  long  arm  down' 
past  his  head,  and  finger  pointing  di- 
restly  at  the  judge. 

“Judge  Rising,”  he  grated,  “this  testi¬ 
mony  is  relevant  and  vital.  I  can  get 
a  re-trial  because  of  that  ruling  in  any 
court  in  the  land.  I  ask  that  you  re¬ 
consider  that  ruling  and  admit  this 
testimon3'.” 

The  judge  glowered  at  the  lawyer  for 
a  moment  and  started  to  deny  his  ap¬ 
peal.  But  as  he  turned  from  Winslow 
for  an  instant,  his  gaze  was  caught  and 
held  by  Dave  Messenger,  the  sheriff, 
who  had  risen  from  his  seat  and  was 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Last  Week 

JIM  Taylor’s  trial  is  in  full  swing.  No  legal  battle  in  years  has  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  attention.  The  country  for  miles  around  is  deeply 
stirred.  The  court  room  is  packed  with  curious  spectators.  This  is  to 
be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  principles  are  local  folks. 
Bill  Mead,  John  Ball’s  hired  man  is  the  first  witness  called  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  in  his  attempt  to  prove  that  Jim  Taylor  is  a  “trouble¬ 
maker”  and  that  he  willfully  tried  to  prevent  John  Ball  from  delivering 
his  milk  at  the  local  plant.  The  District  Attorney  has  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  Mead  on  the  right  track  due  to  his  propensity  for  exaggerat¬ 
ing  facts  outrageously.  This  weak  spot  is  brought  out  clearly  by  Jim 
Taylor’s  lawyer.  He  shows  how  ridiculous  the  testimony  is.  John  Ball 
is  the  second  witness  during  whose  examination  the  prosecution  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  present  irrevalent  testimony  over,  the  objection  of  Jim’s  lawyer. 
The  unfairness  in  the  judges  decision  to  over-rule  Winslow’s  objection 
is  not  missed  by  the  spectators  and  the  feeling  prevails  that  Jim  is  not 
getting  a  fair  trial.  The  third  witness,  Caroline  Hicks,  bring  some 
more  comedy  into  the  trial  by  saying  she  knew  Taylor  was  guilty  be¬ 
cause  she  saw  a  black  cat  cross  Jim’s  path  and  since  the  trial  was  on 
Friday  the  13th  she  knew  that  it  meant  Jim  was  guilty. 


heard  Taylor  say  time  and  again  over 
the  telephone  and  in  personal  inter¬ 
views,  and  at  every  meeting  w'here  he 
had  spoken  that  the  dair3'^men  must  take 
great  care  to  avoid  any  kind  of  violence. 
After  bringing  out  a  few  more  answers 
as  to  specific  places  where  Taylor  had 
made  such  statements.  Winslow  turned 
him  over  to  Hamilton  for  cross-examin¬ 
ation.  Hamilton  soon  gave  up  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  shake  the  county  agent’s  tes¬ 
timony. 

Henry  K.  Underwood  was  next  asked 
to  take  the  stand.  In  answer  to  the 
usual  questions,  Underwood  stated 
that  his  residence  was  in  the  village  of 
Speedtown,  that  his  business  was  an 
R.  F.  D.  mail  carrier,  and  the  route 
that  he  served  extended  northward  from 
Speedtown,  into  the  North  Speedtown 
territory,  past  the  homes  of  James  R. 
Taylor  and  John  Ball,  and  then  east¬ 
ward  over  the  hill  and  down  the  Honey- 
port  Valley  back  to  Speedtown  again. 

“About  what  time  usually  does  your 
schedule  take  3mu  by  the  Ta3'lor  home?” 

“About  ten  o’clock  usually.” 

“Were  you  on  your  route  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesda}",  October  3rd?” 

“I  was.” 

“Did  3mu  deliver  any  mail  to  Janies 
Ta3'lor  or  any  member  of  his  house¬ 
hold  on  that  morning?’ 

“I  did.” 

“Do  3"ou  remember  what  time  it  was 
that  morning  when  3'ou  reached  the 
Taylor  farmstead?’ 

“Yes.  It  was  about  my  usual  time, 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

“For  whom  was  your  mail?” 

“For  James  Taylor  himself.” 

“Was  Taylor  at  the  house?” 

There  was  a  tense  moment  In  the 
courtroom  while  ever3'body  waited 
anxiously  for  the  answer. 

“No.  His  sister  took  the  letter  and 
noticed  it  -was  from  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  Then  she  told  me  Jim  was 


looking  directly  at  the  judge  m  strange 
and  incomprehensive  manner.  The 
judge’s  face  turned  white,  he  stuttered 
a  moment,  and  said  to  Winslow  in  a 
voice  so  low  and  unnatural  that  few 
heard  him,  to  proceed  and  that  the 
testimony  would  be  admitted. 

“Well,  Mr.  Underwood,  did  3"ou  give 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Taylor?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  mail  carrier.  “The 
road  sort  of  winds  around  one  side  of 
the  Taylor  farm,  and  I  found  Jim  out 
there  a  wa3^s  settin’  up  corn.  I  waved 
the  letter  at  him  and  he  came  to  the 
fence  and  got  it.” 

“Thank  3'ou,  Mr.  Underwood.  That 
will  be  all.” 

The  effect  of  Underwood’s  testi¬ 
mony  was  easily  apparent  on  the  faces 
of  the  audience,  and  the  buzz  of  cheerful 
whispering  and  low-toned  comment  ran 
over  the  room. 

Before  Underwood  could  leave  his 
chair  he  was  stopped  by  the  harsh,  un¬ 
pleasant  voice  of  the  district  attorney. 

“Just  a  minute.  We’re  not  quite 
done  with  you,  my  man,”  said  Hamilton. 
You  seem  quite  sure  of  yourself.  Let 
us  see  if  we  can  find  why.  Except  for 
Sundays,  you  deliver  mail  every  day  in 
the  year,  don’t  you?” 

“Well,”  smiled  the  mail  man.  “Pretty 
nearly.  I’m  supposed  to  get  a  few  day’s 
vacation,  and  now  and  then  a  holiday, 
but,  mostly  they  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.” 

“One  day  is  a  good  deal  like  another, 
then,  isn’t  It?” 

“Yes,  same  old  grind.” 

Stepping  closer  to  the  witness,  and 
striking  his  fist  into  his  hand  to  em¬ 
phasize  his  question,  Hamilton  said: 

“How  then  are  you  sure  that  3'ou 
delivered  the  letter  to  this  defendant 
on  the  morning  of  October  3rd?” 

“That’s  easy,”  said  Underwood.  “The 
letter  was  postmarked  New  York,  and 
after  Jim  looked  it  over  read  it  to  me. 


It  was  an  official  report  of  the  Leagu* 
strike  for  the  first  two  days  and  it  wa? 
tlie  first  letter  that  Jim  had  received 
from  headquarters.  It  was  dated  Mon- 
da3^  October  2nd,  and  had  been  mailed 
the  night  before  at  New  York.” 

“How  do  you  know  how  it  w'as  dat^ 
ed?  Are  3'ou  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  mail  of  3'our  patrons?”  sneered  the 
-lawyer. 

Winslow  objected,  but  his  objectioij 
was  not  sustained  by  the  judge. 

“No,”  said  Underwood,  answeiing 
the  question,  “but  I  was  interested  iq 
the  strike  and  Jim  read  the  letter  to  me.” 

“You  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  it 
was  a  little  after  ten  when  you  were  at 
the  Taylor  place.  How  can  \"ou  be  so 
sure  of  that?  Are  3’-ou  a  clock-watcher 
as  tvell  as  a  letter-opener?” 

Winslow  again  objected,  and  was 
once  more  over-ruled. 

“1  try  to  keep  a  certain  schedule  oq 
my  trip  so  the  folks  may  know  when  to 
expect  their  mail,”  answered  Under¬ 
wood,  “and  I  remember  especially  about 
the  time  at  the  Taylbr  place  because  my 
watch  had  been  running  a  little  slow, 
and  I  asked.  Jim  what  time  it  w'as.” 

Seeing  that  he  was  not  getting  an3'- 
where,  Hamilton  dismissed  the  witness. 
There  w-as  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes 
while  the  judge  frowned  at  a  man  wdio 
was  w'hispering  excitedly  to  Winslow'. 
This  man  was  evidently  tryung  to  get 
Winslow  to  agree  to  something,  but  the 
lawyer  w'as  shaking  his  head.  Finally, 
Wi’-'ilow  turned  to  Taylor,  and  the  two 
of  them  seemed  to  be  trying  without 
avail  to  convince  the  other  man. 

The  short  patience  of  the  judge  be¬ 
came  exhausted,  and  he  demanded  of 
Winslow  if  he  w'as  ready  to  proceed  or 
W'hether  he  had  closed  his  case. 

Winslow  got  slowly  to  his  feet,  and 
after  a  dramatic  pause,  he  said: 

“Your  honor,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  w'e  have  an  unexpected  witness. 
The  prosecution  insisted  upon  dragging 
an  irrelevant  matter  into  this  trial,  and 
has  tried  to  convict  this  defendant  of 
two  crimes,  one  of  w'hich  is  not  charged. 
The  attempted  Incrimination  of  Taylor 
for  destroying  Ball’s  milk  at  his  milk 
house  and  the  dumping  of  the  kerosene 
should  in  all  fairness  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  trial.  I  cannot  believe  that 
you  gentlemen  of  the  jury  will  allow 
what  has  been  said  in  this  connection 
to  influence  3'our  judgment  against  this 
defendant.  However,  we  have  a  witness 
here  who  insists  that  there  should  be 
no  doubt  in  the  matter  and  that  he  be 
allowed  to  tell  his  story  wdiich  will  ab¬ 
solutely  clear  Taylor  of  any  part  in  the 
affair  at  Mr.  Ball’s  milkhouse.  Because 
of  certain  circumstances  which  would 
reflect  upon  the  witness,  we  have  tried 
to  persuade  him  that  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  testify;  but  he  has  in¬ 
sisted  so  we  will  now  call  Mr.  Roscoe 
Shepherd  to  the  stand.” 

Shepherd  left  Winslow’s  side  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  witness  chair.  Many 
farmers  in  the  room  who  had  drawn 
milk  t.  his  station  for  years  were  sur¬ 
prised  and  shocked  at  the  man’s  appear¬ 
ance.  It  seemed  that  he  was  twenty 
years  older  since  they  had  last  seen  him. 
The  sneering  cock-sure  attitude  was 
gone.  He  W'as  a  changed  man. 

As  he  answered  to  the  preliminary 
questions  as  to  his  age,  his  residence, 
etc.,  so  still  was  it  In  the  room  that  his 
low-voiced  answers  carried  to  the 
farthest  corners. 

“What  is  3'Our  business?”  said  Win¬ 
slow'. 

“I  am  superintendent  of  the  local  milk 
plant  in  this  village.”  ^ 

“Poes  3'Our  plant  do  a  big  business? 

“Yes,”  said  Shepherd.  “Before  Oct¬ 
ober  1st,  w'e  had  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  patrons.” 

“And  since?”  queried  the  lawyer. 

{Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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cA  Poor  Rich  Man 

A  Visit  with  the  A.  A.  Philosophy  Man 


Last  week  I  buried  a  man  who  had 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-one  years. 
He  was  born  in  Scotland.  At  ten 
years  of  age  he  came  to  America.  Marry¬ 
ing  a  pure-minded  young  woman,  they  two 
came  to  Minnesota  as  pioneers  before  the 
Civil  War. 

Sixty  years  passed.  This  farmer  and 
bis  wife  left  a  family  of  nine  children, 
*hirty-eight  grand-children,  and  twenty- 

five  greaft-grand 
children. 

This  man  never 
piled  up  material 
wealth.  He  and  his 
good  wife  were 
content  if  their 
children  might  be 
well  reared.  Of 
the  more  than  Iialf 
a  hundred  descend- 
ents,  not  one  has 
ever  been  arrested, 
or  brought  dis¬ 
honor  upon  his  life. 
A  man  he  was, 
whom  men  might  call  a  poor  man,  yet  he 
really  left  his  family  worth  more  than 
millions. 

He  bequeathed  them  an  example  of 
Christian  Character.  His  name  never  made 
a  banker  uneasy.  Three  generations  point 
to  him  as  a  grand-old-man.  He  felt  that 
if  his  chi^ren  could  be  good,  that  they 


would  be  great  enough.  About  the  dining 
room  table  in  the  little  prairie  home,  this 
man  gathered  his  children  twice  a  day, 
and  read  to  them  from  the  Book  of  God, 
and  then  praj-^ed  for  them. 

The  corn  was  never  too  weedy,  nor  the 
hay  too  ripe  but  that  there  was  time  for 
prayer. 

Is  that  just  a  little  bit  old-fashioned? 
Well,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  living  that 
will  save  children,  a  nation,  or  a  world : 

He  bequeathed  them  bodies  filled  with 
good-blood. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  wrote  about  the 
glory  of  a  man  who  handed  to  his  off¬ 
spring  the  heritage  of  health. 

Not  long  ago  a  multi-millionaire  died, 
and  his  fortune  was  left  In  entail  sc  that 
each  child  might  have  a  certain  income 
throughout  life.  The  principal  was  never 
to  be  theirs.  There  was  not  a  healthy  one 
in  the  group,  and  they  spend  their  time  try¬ 
ing  to  live  at  resorts  by  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer. 

Among  the  few  little  things  left  by  this 
farmer  to  his  children  is  a  Bible.  In  fact 
it  is  the  real  and  sole  bequest  of  a  material 
kind. 

Yet,  what  more  can  a  man  leave  to  his 
children  than  safe  guidance?  No  gold 
half  so  precious. 

In  the  Book  which  he  left  them  is  this 
line,  “Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  other 


Rev.  J.  W.  Holland 
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For  the  sixth  puzzle  we  have  provid¬ 
ed  a  special  treat — a  diagram  of  15 
squares,  no  less,  and  full  of  7-letter 
■words  that  go  in  all  directions!  It  is 
in  the  genen.l  form  of  a  diamond  but 
is  well  Interlocked  so  that  each  sec¬ 
tion  leads  into  the  next.  There  are  al¬ 
most  no  2-letter  words  to  plague  you. 


ACROSS 


■1  A  bear 

6A  convulsive  moan 
8  Greek  god  of  huge 
size  and  strength 

12  Hotel 

13  Man’s  name 

15  Latin  word  for 
nothing 


16  F  0  u  r  -  wheeled 
pest  from  Detroit 
18  Gathering  ripe 
grain 

21  Nickname  for  N. 
Y.  S.  Governor 

22  Target 

23  Female  deer 


24  Slang  for  a  look 
(initials) 

25  Form  of  poetry 

28  Terminal 

30  Star  aviator 

31  Precious  stone 

34  To  spread  grass  or 
hay 

36  Do 

37  Flask  for  carrying 
water 

for  glove 

41  Sacreligious 

42  Wholesome  green 

43  End  of  a  pointed 
object 

44  Declines 

46  French  term  for 
maiden  name  of 

married  woman 

47  To  press  for 
money 


49  Ocean  vessel 
60  Increase 
52  Irish  name  for 
earth 

54  Possessive  p  r  o- 
noun,  neuter 
56  Belonging  to 
58  Rage 

60  Fuss 

61  Thus 

62  Flower 

65  Heavenly  bodies 

67  Anger 

68  Pertaining  to  the 
navy 

70  Before 

71  Convulsion 

72  To  make  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  lace 

73  Adiu-st 
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A  fascinating  new  catalog  of  candy  com¬ 
binations.  Here  is  a  book  that  wje  will 
gladly  send  you  if  you  write  at  once. 
It  will  save  you  many  dollars  on  your 
candy  purchases  —  show  you  how  to 
order  a  varied  candy  supply  for  your 
home  each  week  and  acquaint  you 
with  the  Loft  method  of  service  — 
Loft  quality  and  Loft  low  prices. 
You  can  have  this  beautifully  illustrated 
book  if  you  send  for  it.  A  postal  card  is 
sufficient,  but  ACT  AT  ONCE. 


SENT  PREPAID 
Offer  A 

1  lb.  Peanut  Brittle  .  .v  At-  for 

1  lb.  Special  Assorted  1  c/aly 
Chocolate-s  ...  .  (  ■*  aa 

1  lb.  Crystal  Mixture  .J 

Offer  B 

1  lb.  Milk  Chocolate 
Covered  Pineapple  . 

1 11).  Chocolate  Double 
Dips . 

1  It).  Fancy  Hard  Can¬ 
dles  (in  metal  con¬ 
tainers)  .  . 

Offer  C 

1  Ib.  Very  High  Grades 
Assorted  Chocolates .  1 

lib.  Milk  Chocolate  f  . 
Covered  Parlays  .  .  I  All  for 

I  lb.  Chocolate  Cove;-ed  s  only 

Cocoanut  Royals  .  .  /  3.50 

11b.  Chocolate  Italian  1  Preoaid 
Cretims . 

I I  b.Superflne  Creamery 
Caramels 


All  for 
^  only 

a.oo 

Frepoid 


This  book  illustrates  specially  select¬ 
ed  combinations  at  prices  that  will 
simply  astound  you — for  the  purest 
and  most  wholesome  candy  that 
can  be  made — with  over  a  thousand 
delicious  kinds  to  choose  from. 


Fresh— By  MaalS 

LOFT  CANDY  is  sent  to  you  prepaid  by  Parcel 
Post.  The  convenience  of  ordering  by  mail  from 
a  profusely  illustrated  book  —  plus  immediate  de¬ 
livery  direct  from  our  kitchen  to  you 
assures  you  fresh  supply  of  confections,  every  day 
of  the  week,  at  prices  so  low  that  you  will  hardly 
believe  your  eyes. 

a4*Hour  Order  Service 

Loft  fills  orders  immediately  upon  receipt,  because 
our  Mail  Order  D<^»rtment  adjoins  our  kitchens 
and  features  a  special  24-hour  service.  No  delay! 
It  reaches  your  door  direct  from  the  factory.  That 
is  why  we  guarantee  its  freshness! 

Loft  quality  and  Loft  low  prices  are  the  reasons  for  its 
popularity  today.  Millions  buy  it  because  it  cannot  Le 
made  better,  purer  or  more  delicious  at  any  price. 

loft  Pays  the  Postage 


Our  Sl-year  reputation  assures  all  patrons 
of  fresh,  pure,  delicious  candy  and  we 
guarantee  it  —  or  your  money  will  be 
refunded.  You  must  be  satis&ed  I 


things  shall  be  added  unto  you.”  Another 
place  you  will  find  this,  “He  that  dwelleth 
in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  shall 
abide  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.” 
In  another  place  you  can  read,  “Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 

Among  the  company  of  his  descendents 
there  were  tears,  but  through  their  sorrow 
there  shone  a  light  and  gladness  that  so 
good  a  father,  though  poor  in  purse,  had 
left  them  his  rich  heirs  in  CHARACTER. 


The  Trouble  Maker 

(  Continued  from  Page  350) 

“Three,”  said  the  milk  man. 

The  crowd  started  to  laugh,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  judge  could  pound  his  gavel, 
Winslow  raised  his  hand  and  it  was 
quiet. 


DOWN 


2  A  Little  Brook 

3  Prefix  meaning 
together,  alike 

4  Enter  for  hostile 
purposes 

5  English  title 

6  Alternative 

7  E  X  p  ression  of 
contempt 

9  To  devise  some¬ 
thing  new 

10  Bring  together 

11  Too 

13  Edge  of  a  skirt 

14  Rabid 

16  Passing  fashion 

17  Compete 

19  Spawn  of  fish 

20  Measure  of  weight 

25  Devil  fish 

26  Do  good  to 

27  Locks  of  hair 

29  Claims 

30  Sharp,  bitter 

31  A  jury 

32  Preposition 

33  Ou'east  with  ter¬ 
rible  disease 


35  Cut  into  small 
squares 

36  Quick  at  learning 

37  Vehicle 

38  A  Brownie  (Dan¬ 
ish) 

40  A  definite  article 

45  Prefix  of  negation 

48  Sounds 

50  Redeemed 

51  Steal  from 

62  P  h  V  s  i  c  i  a  n 
(abbr) 

54  Woman’s  name 

55  Wireless  distress 
call 

57  Turn  over  a  coin 

59  An  age 

60  Everyone 

61  Pace 

63  Latin  word  mean¬ 
ing  pray 

64  Small  floor  cov¬ 
ering 

65  St'’oke  gently 

66  Efi  Dch 

69  State  where  to¬ 
bacco  Is  grown 
(abb’’) 


“Is  Mr.  John  Ball  among  these  three 
patrons  still  drawing?” 

“He  is.” 

“Do  you  know  the  defendant  in  this 
case,  James  R.  Taylor?” 

“I  do.” 

“Have  the  relations  between  3-011  and 
this  defendant  been  pleasant?” 

The  man  smiled  wanly’. 

“I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  have  not,’* 
he  said. 

“Why’  do  you  say  that  y-ou  are  sorry? 
Are  you  not  opposed  to  this  milk  strike 
and  therefore  to  Taylor,  wlio  is  one  of 
the  leaders?” 

“Yes.  So  much  opposed  that  I  have 
done  Taylor  a  great  wTong — so  great, 
that  I  am  unable  longer  to  live  with 
myself;  cannot  sleep  nights,  have  no 
peace  of  mind,  and  I  am  here  today  to 
do  what  I  can  to  square  things.” 

Of  all  the  excited  men  and  women  in 
that  room  at  that  moment,  no  one  felt 
the  situation  as  keenly  as  Dorothy  Ball. 
Never  in  all  her  life  would  she  forget 
the  breathless  suspense  as  slic  waited  for 
Shepherd's  story. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Our  Annual  O  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

GIFT  of  Koses 

Your  Sunset  Collection  is  Now  Ready 

Beauties  of  the  Garden 

Our  Wonderful  Gift  to  Flower  Lovers 

Each  set  contains  15  strong,  hardy,  one-year-old  Rose  bushes,  averaging  from 

8  to  12  inches  high. 


The 
Cream 
ot 

All  Roses 


Five  Different 
Varieties 

Glorious  Colors 


4  BEST  RED— W.  C.  GAUNT  (Alex.  Dick¬ 
son)— Of  medium  size,  with  pointed 
buds,  with  naturally  reflexed  guard  pe¬ 
tals  of  brilliant  velvety  vermilion,  tipped 
scarlet.  Stems  rigid,  habit  branching, 
large  oval  beechgreen  foliage.  Rich  tea 
fragrance;  very  rich  in  color. 

4  BEST  PINK — MARJORIE  BULKLEY 
(H  T.) — Of  strong,  free  branching 
growth;  buds  long  and  rounded,  opening 
into  buff,  heavily  flushed  with  rose,  and 
finishing  into  silvery-pink;  of  ideal  hab¬ 
it,  opening  freely  in  all  kinds  of  weath¬ 
er.  Grand  garden  Rose.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal. 

1  PINK  CLIMBING— ROSARIE,  or  PINK 
THOUSAND  BEAUTIES— This  is  a 
bright  pink  form  of  that  famous  Rose, 
“Thousand  Beauties.”  A  grand  Rose 
from  any  standpoint.  We  want  all  of 
our  floral  friends  to  have  this  Bose. 
Wonderful  in  every  respect  and  sure  to 


please. 

4  BEST  WHITE _ EDEL  (H.  T.) — Type,  Florence  Forrester;  bud  very  large;  flower 

very  largo,  double,  well  built,  stately ;  opens  well  in  all  weather;  sw®et  fragrance. 
Color  white,  with  faintest  ivory  shading  toward  the  base,  passing  to  pure  -white. 
Foliage  bold  and  distinct.  Very  vigorous  grower;  free  bloomer 
2  BEST  YELLOW— LADY  PLYMOUTH  (Alex.  Dickson)— A  most  distinct  and  men 
torious  Rose  of  the  “Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting”  type  whose  delicate  Pearly  but 
deep  ivory-cream  petals  ate  very  faintly  flu.shed,  giving  it  a  most 
that  is  difflcirtt  to  describe.  It  is  delicately  pure  tea  perfumed.  AwArded  gold 
medal,  N.  R.  S.,  and  silver  medal,  Crystal  Palace,  London. 

Should  zve  find  it  necessary  to  change  any  variety,  ire  guarantee  that  a  Rose 
of  the  same  color  and  equal  value  zvill  be  sent. 


OUR  OFFER  TO  YOU 

Send  only  2  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each  for  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  and  the  15  Rose  Bushes  will  be  sent  you  as  a  gift  m  time 
for  planting.  Renewals  as  well  as  new  subscriptions  count.  Send  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Dept.  B.  461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Take  a  Trip  to 

BERMUDA 

During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

Average  Winter  Temperature  60  to  70  Degrees 
ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS — Sailing,  Bathing,  Cycling, 
Tennis,  Riding,  Driving,  Golf,  Fishing,  Dancing,  etc. 
VIA  PALATIAL,  TWIN-SCREW 
OIL-BURNING  TR.ANSATLANTIC  LINERS 

S.  S.  “FORT  VICTORIA"  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 

Offering  passengers  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners.  Tickets 
are  Interchangeable  on  these  two  steamers,  which 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Bermuda — Unsurpassed  location 
overlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  surrounding  islands. 
Finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnificent  tiled,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pooL 

For  illustrated  booklet  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


iC^ENUINEKI 
COMFORT  SUPPI 


liino  black  Vici-kid  with  ^Qexiblo 
hand  turned  good-wearingr 
leather  soles  — 
and  smooth  in-  . 
ner  soles.  Rubber 
heels.  SLres3-! 

Wide  Widths 
OrderNo.01273 


Money  back 
promptly 
If  not  de¬ 
lighted 


WE  PAY  ^ 

POSTAGE  if  mone^  - 

check  accompanies  order;  or  yon  can  Pt 
POSTWAN  on  delivery  plus  postage.  Mention  No.  0127 
Eize  and  width  or  all  numbers  in  shoe  you  now  wear. 


FrCG  Cstslocue  of  wonderful  values  in  men’ 
S  women’s  and  children’s  shoe 

SHOE  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  8rt 
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One-Piece  “Dutch”  Rompers 

School  of  Home  Economics  Becomes  a  College 


Rompers  as  a  garment  for  all  but  the 
most  formal  occasions  are  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  by  the  young  mothers  of 
today  for  their  kiddies.  They  are  de¬ 
servedly  popular  for  they  are  handy,  com¬ 
fortable,  easily  changed,  and  keep  a  child 
neat  in  appearance.  Most  mothers  have  a 
decided  preference  for  the  “Dutch” 
rompers  for  they  enhance  the  quaint  sweet¬ 
ness  of  any  tot  with  their  flaring  lines. 
For  this  reason  a  “one-piece”  Dutch  romper 
should  prove  especially  popular  for  it  com¬ 
bines  ease  of  construction  with  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  other  styles. 

To  cup  a  paper  pattern  for  such  a  gar¬ 
ment,  start  with  a  piece  of  paper  twenty- 
three  inches  square.  Measure  down  five 
inches  from  top  of  paper  at  one  side;  cut 
in  at  side  for  three  and  one-half  inches, 
curving  cut  so  that  it  is  six  inches  from 
top  when  three  and  one-half  inches  from 
outer  edge.  Keep  cutting,  but  back  toward 
outer  edge  and  rounding,  or  curving  grad¬ 
ually  downward  until  you  reach  outer 
edge,  at  a  point  eight  inches  from  bottom 
when  you  curve  in  again,  slightly  and  cut, 
(still  curving)  to  lower  edge.  This  com¬ 
pletes  one  side.  Make  other  side  just 
the  same  way,  by  measuring  or  using  first 
side  as  pattern  by  folding  paper  down 
center. 

The  sleeves  may  be  given  better  shape 
by  sloping  from  underarm  seams  to  top  of 
sleeve  (see  cut)  about  one-quarter  inch  at 
bottom.  Now  at  lower  edge  measure  over 
six  inches  from  each  side;  at  exact  center 
measure  up  two  inches  and  cut  out  the  half 


circle  formed  by  drawing  a  curved  line  con¬ 
necting  these  three  points.  This  makes  the 
legs  of  the  rompers.  At  top  measure  over 
nine  inches  from  end  of  each  sleeve  and  at 
exact  center  oi  pattern  measure  down  one 
and  one-half  inches.  Cut  out,  for  neck¬ 
opening,  curving  from  mark  to  mark  as 
when  cutting  out  for  legs.  Any  desired 
goods  may  he  used,  if  at  least  twenty-three 
inches  wide.  A  piece  of  goods  forty-six 
inches  long,  if  ends  are  straight,  is  sufficient 
for  a  suit.  This  pattern  fits  average  child 
of  two.  For  a  younger,  or  older  child, 
change  length  only  as  a  rule.  You  can 
determine  by  measuring  child’s  height  what 
length  the  suit  must  be.  Fold  goods  in 
center  (crosswise),  lay  pattern  on,  care¬ 
fully,  top  exactly  even  with  fold  of  goods, 
pin  pattern  and  cut  out  suit.  Slash  center 
back  down  about  six  inches.  Cut  out  two 
pockets  from  piece  cut  out,  at  sides  of  suit, 
hem  tops  and  stitch  at  convenient  ‘height’ 
on  front. 

Turn  garment  wrong  side  out,  pin  care¬ 
fully  together  at  underarm  seams;  over¬ 
cast  the  two  seams  and  stitch  them.  Hem, 
or  face,  the  entire  lower  edge  and  run  in 
some  elastic  at  leg-openings.  Put  four 
buttonholes  and  buttons  at  lower  edges  for 
fastening.  Neck  and  sleeves  may  be  hound, 
hemmed,  or  blanket-stitched.  The  slash  at 
back  should  be  bound  or  hemmed  neatly  and 
snap  fasteners  may  be  used  to  close  it. 
One  of  these  suits  may  be  cut  out  and 
completed  in  two  or  three  hours.  They 
may  he  trimmed  as  fancy  dictates,  simply  or 


elaborate,  or  not  at  all.  I  made  two  cun¬ 
ning  ones  of  leather  tan  suiting  and  merely 
bound  necks,  sleeves  and  pockets  with  old- 
rose  bias  tape  and  the  effect  was  charming. 

Pockets  may  be  cut  in  any  desired  shape, 
tiny  chickens  or  ducks,  flower  pots.  Mother 
Goose  figures,  etc.  These  rompers  are 
suitable  for  children  up  to  three  or  even 
four  years  of  age.  The  mother  who  objects 
to  the  more  boyish  styles  of  rompers  for 
her  small  daughter  can  use  this  style  which 
has  all  the  requirements  of  either  dress  or 
rompers. 

For  babies  just  learning  to  creep,  these 
little  suits  in  some  colored  goods  will  keep 
neater  and  save  much  washing.  I  feel  very 
certain  that  any  mother  “trying  out”  this 
style  will  find  it  a  true  benefit  to  her,  for  it 
saves  work,  is  extremely  easy  to  make  up, 
uses  very  little  cloth,  is  easily  ironed,  com¬ 
fortable  for  a  child  to  wear;  in  short,  it 
is  an  ideal  garment,  and  one  certain  to  be 
admired.  Mabelle  Robert 


Gentlemen,  the  Ladies! 

IN'  these  days  of  increasing  consciousness 
of  the  woman’s  part  in  the  world’s  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  that  the  School 
of  Home  Economics  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  has 
been  made  a  College  of  Home  Economics 
by  act  of  the  State  Legislature  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith’s  signature  to  the  bill. 

Now  it  can  be  truly  said  that  in  New 
York  State  the  educating  of 'the  young 
women  has  received  official  recognition 
equal  to  that  granted  to  the  young  men. 


Dressing  Up  The  Slaw 

OR  a  company  dinner  or  for  a  social 
occasion  at  church  or  grange  or  an 
occasional  community  spread  plain 
slaw  can  be  improved  In  looks,  and  in 
taste  to  some,  by  adding  a  few  simple 
frills.  For  the  foundation  the  usual 
mixture  of  salt,  sugar,  vinegar  and 
cream  can  be  used,  or  a  thin  mayon¬ 
naise,  or  any  well-liked  dressing.  Cut 
the  cabbage  as  finely  as  possible  and 
just  before  it  is  to  be  used,  as  the  crisp 
slaw  is  ever  so  much  attractive  than 
wilted,  coarse  cabbage. 

Take  fresh  or  canned  pimentos  and 
cut  them  into  strips  and  mix  lightly 
Avith  the  slaw.  Some  like  it  best  to  put 
the  red  pimento  on  the  top  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  dishes.  English  walnuts 
broken  fine,  or  black  walnuts  in  small 
pieces  can  be  sprinkled  over  the  slaw 
or  mixed  in.  A  small  spoonful  of  cran¬ 
berry  jelly  is  nice  nestling  in  the  green 
and  white  shreds  of  cabbage. 

Celery  Adds  to  The  Looks 

A  lablespoonful  of  minced  celery 
heart  and  fresh  y'ellow  leaves  will  give 
a  fine  flavor  to  the  relish.  One  table¬ 
spoon  to  a  quart  is  a  good  proportion. 
Some  cooks  like  celery  seed  better,  but 
this  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
does  not  look  so  well  as  the  minced 
celery.  Always  use  white  pepper  on 
slaw.  A  very  little  sweet  cucumber 
pickle  minced  fine  and  mixed  in  is 
pleasing,  particularly  if  the  pickle  is  a 
rich  deep  green.  A  tablespoon  of  fresh 
sharp  horseradish  gives  a  tang  to  the 
cabbage  well  liked  by  many. 

For  a  special  occasion,  leave  out  the 
cream  in  the  dressing  and  simply  use 
vinegar,  white  pepper,  sugar  and  salt 
mixing  well.  As  the  dishes  go  to  t  e 
table  top  them  with  w’hipped  cream. 
Some  housekeepers  call  this  cabbage 
fluff  and  it  does  look  nice.  The  creatn 
can  be  decorated  with  shreds  of  pimen¬ 
to  or  sprinkled  with  nuts  if  hked. 

—Hilda  Richmond. 


A  mixture  of  parafine  and  kerosene 
makes  a  good  cleaning  wax  for  the 
kitchen  floor. — E.  B.  G. 

Clean  the  rug  or  tapestry  portieres 
with  gasoline.  It  makes  them  look  fresh 
and  new. — E.  B.  G. 
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School  Lunch  Recipes  ahd  Easter  Frocks 


Films  Approved  by  National  Committee  lor  Better  Films 


l,g  north  of  36 — Just  after  the  Civil 
vvar  the  great  problem  for  the  Texas  cattle- 
ynan  was  to  get  their  cattle  to  market.  This 
picture  depicts  the  thrilling  adventures  of 
a  venturesome  cowgirl  who  owns  a  vast 
herd,  the  first  to  be  driven  north  to  Abilene, 
Kan.,  to  the  railroad..  Impressive  stam¬ 
pedes,  Indian  attacks  and  the  attempts  of 
land  script  thieves  provide  unusual  Interest. 
Krom  novel  by  Emerson  Hough,  author  of 
<'The  Covered  Wagon”  (Paramount) 
j  PETER  PAN — Barrie’s  fantasy  about 
the  boy  who  never  grew  up  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  flew  away  with  him  to  the  Never, 
Never  Land,  exquisitely  done  on  the  screen. 
Tinker  Bell  Is  just  what  a  fairy  must  be, 
and  Nana,  the  dog  nurse  shares  acting 
honors  with  Betty  Bronson  as  Peter  Pan 
and  Ernest  Torrence  as  the  villainous 
pirate.  Captain  Hook.  Enjoyment  for  all 
ages.  (Paramount)  • 

SO  BIG — In  this  film  translation  of 
Edna  Ferber's  novel,  Colleen  Moore  gives 
a  remarkable  performance  In  the  role  of 
the  mother  whose  boy  turns  out  unworthy 
of  her.  There  Is  considerable  “atmosphere” 
in  the  depiction  of  Chicago  of  1887  and 
Selina's  life  among  the  Dutch  farmers  out¬ 
side  the  city.  (First  National) 

gug-g-estions  For  the  School 
Lunch 

Sandwiches,  Cookies,  and  Dainties  That 
Please  and  Nourish  the  Child 

HY  not  prepare  the  children’s  school 
lunches  the  afternoon  or  evening  of 
the  day  before  they  are  needed?  It  avoids 
a  rush  in  the  morning  when  mother  is 
usually  busy  anyway.  Carefully  wrapped 
and  placed  in  the  bread  box  lunches  lose 
neither  their  quality  nor  attractiveness. 
Wrap  each  sandwich,  piece  of  cake,  etc., 
in  oiled  paper  and  place  in  final  container 
so  that  it  requires  no  further  attention 
in  the  morning.  We  take  pleasure  in  ad¬ 
ding  little  touches  to  a  child’s  lunch  that 
take  time  we  cannot  spare  earh'  in  the 
day. 

I  plan  to  have  a  sandwich  of  meat,  egg, 
peanut  butter,  or  cheese  foundation,  a 
'‘sweet”  sandwich;  cake  or  cookies;  and  a 
piece  of  fruit  for  each  daily  lunch.  Never 
add  anything  greasy,  sticky,  or  messy, 
ifilk  or  cocoa  add  materially  if  they  can 
be  had.  A  thermos  bottle  or  cream  bottle 
can  be  used  to  carry  these.  Slice  bread 
for  sandwiches  thin,  spread  lightly  with 
butter  or  substitute,  add  filling  and  cut 
into  oblong  or  triangular  shapes. 

Some  sandwich  suggestions: 

Chicken  or  Meat  Fitting 
A  hard  boiled  egg  chopped  fine,  twice 
that  amount  of"  chopped,  cooked  chicken 
or  meat,  a  dash  of  prepared  mustard,  a 
seasoning  of  sweet  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper 
makes  a  very  good  filling.  Mayonnaise 
may  be  used  instead  of  mustard,  and 
vinegar. 

Peanut  Sandwiches 
Chopped  peanuts  mixed  to  the  proper 
eonsistency  with  mayonnaise  spread  on 
lettuce  leaves  between  buttered  graham 
bread  are  healthful,  nourishing,  and  pala¬ 
table. 

Raisin  and  Nut  Sandwiches 
Thin  slices  of  bread  nicely  buttered 
between  which  a  layer  of  raisins  and  nut 
meats  has  been  spread,  or  even  just  raisins, 
makes  a  sandwich  most  children  enjoy. 

Iced  Cookies 

Plain  little  cookies  iced  add  another  at¬ 
tractive  feature  to  the  school  lunch.  To 
a  tablespoon ful  of  cream  add  enough  pul¬ 
verized  sugar  to  make  of  right  consistency 
for  spreading.  Add  a  few  drops  of  vanilla. 
Spread  on  top  of  cookies  or  use  as  filling 
between  two  cookies.  For  variety  add 
cocoa  to  make  a  chocolate  icing.  Nuts, 
cocoanut,  raisins,  or  dates  added  to  the 
■white  icing  make  a  further  variety. 

Fruit  Cookies 

To  2  eggs  well  beaten,  add  2  cups  of 
sugar,  teaspoonful  of  salt,  i  cup  melted 
shortening,  cups  raisins,  jka  cup  candied 
orange  peeling,  i  cup  jam  or  preserves, 
cup  milk,  I  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  and  allspice,  teaspoonful  of 
cloves,  4  cups  of  flour  with  which  $  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  has  been 
sifted.  If  required  add  more  flour  until 
the  dough  can  be  rolled  thin.  Cut  with 
cookie  cutter,  bake  in  greased  pans  in 


moderate  oven.  If  kept  in  a  tight  jar  or 
in  tin  box  these  keep  moist  indefinitely. 

Fruit  Pastry  Roll 

A  nice  pastry  roll  is  made  by  rolling 
left  over  pie  dough  into  a  thin  sheet. 
Spread  with  butter,  sprinkle  with  sugar, 
stew  thickly  with  raisins,  roll  as  jelly  roll, 
and  bake.  Thick  jam  may  be  added  as 
filling.  Cut  into  rounds  when  cold. 

Stuffed  dates  or  prunes  add  a  healthful 
bit  to  the  school  lunch.  Wash,  stone, 
press  nutmeats  into  cavity,  roll  in  sugar. 
Let  dry  thoroughly. 

Chocolate  Crackers 

A  small  piece  of  sweet  choclate  or  small 
square  soda  crackers,  dipped  into  sweet 
chocolate  are  nourishing  and  pleasing.  For 


dipping  crackers  melt  sweet  chocolate  over 
hot  water,  dip  cracker,  lay  on  oiled 
paper  to  dry. — Mrs.  R.  C.  Kramer. 


Habits  of  Cooking 

The  smoker  who  tried  to  stop  realized 
for  the  first  time  how  firm  a  hold 
the  habit  was  upon  him.  The  tea  or 
coffee  drinker  has  much  the  same  ex¬ 
perience,  and  only  when  she  tries  the 
plan  of  having  at  least  one  new  dish 
every  meal  does  the  housekeeper  dis¬ 
cover  how  firmly  the  habit  of  serving 
the  same  foods  day  after  day  is  en- 
trentflicd  in  her  kitchen. 


Some  women  always  make  tapioca 
pudding,  when  one  of  bread  *or  rice 
w’ould  make  a  welcome  change.  They 
bake  a  certain  kind  of  cake  or  one  of 
possibly  two  or  three  kinds,  potatoes  are 
boiled  or  baked,  vegetables  are  served 
the  same  way  month  after  month,  and 
often  only  two  or  three  of  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  different  kinds  find  their  way  to 
the  table. 

When  a  new  magazine  is  received, 
turn  to  the  pages  giving  recipes  and  re¬ 
solve  that  you  will  try  at  least  one  of 
them  every  day.  A  magazine  can  not 
serve  you  unless  you  let  it,  but  with 
your  aid  it  will  make  possible  the  slo¬ 
gan — A  new  dish  every  meal. — L.  M.  T. 


This  Is  the  Time  To: - 

SE  plenty  of  apples,  cranberries 
and  tomatoes. 

Buy  and  use  more  whole  wheat  flour. 

Serve  soups. 

Use  our  cann’ed  greens. 

Plan  the  children’s  clothes  for  next 
summer  and  make  over  old  clothes. 

Spend  a  portion  of  our  time  reading 
good  literature. 

Visit  that  ob?  friend. 

Substitute  eggs  for  a  portion  of  our 
meat. — Mrs.  George  Gray. 


Easter  Frocks  for  Coining  Spring  Days 

TTIS  is  really  our  Easter  fash- 
ion  number,  although  you  may 
think  we  have  our  dates  mixed. 

Little  girls  and  their  bigger  sisters 
like  to  plan  clothes  ahead,  so  all 
sorts  of  frocks  are  shown  this  I 
week.  There  are  dozens  more  in 
the  spring  catalogue,  so  we  advise 
you  to  order  one  (only  loc)  at 
once.  It  pays  for  itself  many 
times  overl 

bit  dressy,  yet  not  a  bit  fussy  is 
No.  2371,  a  long  tvaisted  dress.  The 
pattern  is  suitable  for  silk  or  rd^th, 
light  or  dark  material.  It  cuts  in  sizes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bv.-t 
measure.  Pattern,  12c. 

Smart  embroidery  distinguishes  the 
long  waisted  model  No.  2198,  has 

two  unusual  sleeve  patterns  included.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Pattern,  12c. 

Transfer  No.  715  {.blue  and  yellow')  r\fr\a 
ISc  e.vtra.  ciiab 

Lmb.715 


We  suggest  dandelion 
yellow  crepe  with  tiny 
lace  ruffling  for  the  high 
school  dance.  No  beau 
could  resist  the  result! 


Powder  blue  or 
Robin  Hood  green 
bengaline  are  ideal 
for  the  not  -  too  - 
dressed-up  afternoon 
frock. 


No,  1237  may  be  used  for 
an  every  day  frock  or  a  more 
dressy  one.  A  bloomer  pat¬ 
tern  is  included.  Sizes  2,  4, 
6  and  8.  Size  4  takes  2*4 
yards  of  36  inch  material. 

Pattern,  12c. 


No.  2378  presents  the 
sleeveless  slip-on  for  warmer 
days.  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6 
and  8  years,  and  suitable  for 
gingham,  kindergarten  cloth 
or  wearproof  percale.  Size 
4  takes  114  yards  of  36  inch 
material,  with  114  yards  bind¬ 
ing.  Pattern,  12c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  very  clearly, 
enclose  correct  remittance  in  stamps  (adding  loc  if  you  want  the  smart  new 
fashion  catalogue)  and  mail  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


No.  2364  shows  the  right 
street  frock  for  the  girl  or 
young  woman.  Gaily  checked 
silk  adds  a  dashing  trimming 
touch  to  a  conservative  ma¬ 
terial.  Sizes  16  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Pattern,  12c. 


Extra  Kelp!  Extra 
cleanliness!  Extra 
.  saving  in  washing 
clothes  with 
Fels'Naptha  Soap ! 
Naptha — the  great 
dirt'loosener  —  is 
the  ^‘extra^  that 
works  with  the 
splendid  soap,  to 
make  clothes 
safely  clean! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Napthct— ’ 
or  will  get  it  for  you 


FLINT  a  WALLING  MFG.CQ 

K,  XENDALLVnXS.  IND. 


Write  today 
for  this 

FREEi 


BOOK 


•How  to  Have  Run* 
Ding  water,"  a  com¬ 
plete  handbook  on  fig¬ 
uring  water  system  in* 
ftallation.  Gives  com* 
plete  details  and  will 
•olve  the  water  ques* 
Cion  for  your  farm. 
Costs  nothing  and  en¬ 
tails  no  obligation. 


For  Every 

Farm 

Use, 


under  pressure 


Your  source  of  supply  makes  no  difference  to  the 
HOOSIER  WATER  SERVICE.  Operates  from 
well,  spring,  lake,  cistern  or  creek,  bringing  to  your 
home  or  farm  that  most  advantageous  convenience  ol 
the  city — running  water  I  Water  under  pressure  for 
drinking,  kitchen,  bath,  garden,  garage,  stock,  lawns 
and  for  fire  protection.  Abolish  the  'drudgery  of 
pumping  and  carr>’lng — at  no  increased  operating 
cost.  There  is  a  HOOSIER  WATER  SERVICE 
that  fits  your  needs  exaaly.  Simple  to  install  Easy 
to  operate.  Any  power— electricity,  gasoline  or  wind. 
Protected  inside  and  out  by  special  G.\LVAZINIC 
process.  Sold  by  reliable  merchants.  Ask  th« 
lIoo_sier  dealer  in  your  town. 


IS  THE  BEST  VALUE 
,  „  EVER  OFFERED  <r 

1  The  watch  is  small — thin — newest  shape. 

__  _ The  case  is  platinum  efiect  —  guaran- 

teea  zs  yrs.,  and  has  a  jeweled  movement  guar- 
antecdlOyears.  Has  Sapphire  Crown,  ribbon  bracelet 
and.  fancy  cl.asp.  eWe  epve  this  Watch  and  beautiful 
stone  cluster  Ring,  also  many  other  wonderful  gifts 
for  introducing  our  finest,  assorted  perfumes  at  15c 
a  bottle.  Large  assortment  makes  it  easy.  Send  no 
fuone?/— Write  for  20  bottles  assorted  perfume  and 
large  list  of  gifts  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  get  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Watch  and  Ring  and  other  wonderful  gifts  free. 
BKLL  PERFUME  CO.,  Depf.  E.JQQ  Chicago 


you  select  from  44  Styles,coIor8and 
sizes.  Delivered  free  on  approval  ex- 
press  prepaid  for30  Days  FreeTrial. 

a  Month 

«ral  Easy  Payment  plan.' 

MAM  wheels, eguipiaaDt  atbaiz  osou 
I  prices.  Write  for  marveloos 

Aqsw  prices,  80  day  trial  offerand  terms. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
■The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.’*  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
^  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or 
experience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  CORP.,  507  Broadway,  New 
York. 

PHINOTAS  DISINFECTANT  offers  good 

earning  possibilities  to  dealers  and  agents.  Write 
for  information.  PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO., 
Pept.  A,  237  Front  St.,  New  York  City. 


CATTLE 


PRACTICALLY  pure  bred  Holstein  or  Guern- 
pey  dairy  calves  $20.00  each  crated  for  shipment 
anywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  EDGEWOOD 
PARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

^  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESiAN  hull 
and  heifer  calves,  richly  bred.  Reduced  prices. 
Federal  accredited  herd.  Correspondence  invited. 
CLARENCE  HARVEY.  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y., 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS— Accredited  herd. 

Gold  and  Silver  medal  records,  show  and  pro¬ 
duction  type.  One  extra  choice  yearling  bull, 
also  others  and  ymunger  cah'es.  Eeasonable  prices. 
SISSON  JERSEY  HERD,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

^  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER,  two 

months  old,  30  pound  sire,  $50.  Certificates  ac¬ 
cepted.  JOSLIN  BROS.,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa. _ _ _ 

COLLIE  PUPS.  PAINE’S  KENNELS.  Sa 
Royalton,  Vt. 

"FLEMISH  GIANT  HARES,  a  few  choice  ped¬ 

igreed  does,  8-10  mos.  old.  Blacks'  and  Grays,  $5 
each.  Bred  does,  $6.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  &  Welsh  Shepherd  Pups 

$5.00  each.  All  bred  from  real  heeling  stock.  Ship 
c.o.d.  See  before  vou  pay.  MAPLE  GROVE 

FARMS,  Pope  Mill's.  N.  Y. _ 

ANGORA  KITTENS,  Fluffy  beauties,  lioth  sex, 
all  ages  and  colors.  Lowest  prices.  For  informa¬ 
tion  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS,  Belfast, 
Maine. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS,  registered  stock. 
FROST,  Greenville,  N.  IT. _ 

PUREBRED  BELGIAN  HARES.  _  Five  pedi¬ 

greed  bucks,  8  months  old;  out  of  registered  Cl^ss 
A.  parents.  Pedigrees  given.  Price  $5  each. 
NORTH  RIDGE  BABBITRY,  Cooksburg,  N.  Y. 

SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  male,  $6; 

female,  $3.  Get  your  puppy.  Have  him  driving 
this  s'ummer.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

BEST  HEEL  DRIVING  male  and  female 
Shepherds,  also  pups  and  Foxhounds.  You  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  without  a  good  dog.  ARTHUR 
GILSON,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 
14c;  mixed,  10c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct.  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 
SO.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS — Get  our  low  price  list  on  your  lead¬ 

ing  breeds  of  High  Grade  Baby  Chicks.  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  poultry  FARMS  &  HATCHERY, 
Prop.  E.  King,  Myerstown,  Pa. _ 

CHICKS — Reds,  Rocks,  White  Leghorns, 
jnixed,  free  range.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free.  W.  A. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS.— Healthy  free 
range  birds.  Eggs  $3.00  per  setting.  $5.00  per 
30.  C.  W.  ELLIS,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 

PEAFOWL.  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons, 

Guineas,  Wild  geese,  Ducks.  Free  circular, 
JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pur.e  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Y'ou  should  order 
early.  Write  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  O. 

TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS— Eggs, 
ehicks.  Catalogue  for  stamp.  ARTHUR 

SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford,  N.  H. _ 

WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  orders  for  spring 
shipment  of  our  famous  Ferris  Strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  an  average  of  over  14  doz.  per 
hen  for  1924.  No.  1  pen  $2.00  per  setting;  No.  2, 
$1.00.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills, 
N.  Y _ 

MARCY  STRAIN  JERSEY  GIANTS  hatching 

eggs,  15-$2,  100-$10.  Won  first  second  cockerel 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  H.  D.  PINCKNEY,  Mahopac, 
N.  Y, _ 

^^lATCHING  EGGS,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Or- 

^l^tons,  Houdans,  Barred  Rocks,  State  Fair  win- 
High  power  layers;  $2-15,  $5-50.  ELITE 
FARM.  Oneida,  N.  Y. _ 

^^■kONS  WHITE  LEGIipRN  CHICKS 
^^^^^BhVELY.  We  import  direct  from  Eng- 
^^^^Uogue  free.  BISHOP’S  _  POULTRY 
^^^^^^^^artment  A.,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 
^^^^^^^^HyfGIIORN  Cockerels,  Lord  Farm 
BONNYVALE  FARM,  Put- 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cockerels  and  eggs; 
Pearl  Guineas,  stock,  eggs;  Mammoth  I’ekin  duck 
eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanforville  New 
York. _ ' 

HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS— 147  egg 
record.  World’s  Show  winners,  hatching  eggs,  $9 
per  doz.,  75%  fertility  guaranteed.  FLONA 
HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.'  $1.25  per  15,  $6.00  per  100,  postpaid.  White 
Pekin  Duck  eggs  10  cents  apiece,  postpaid.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atg- 
len.  Pa. 

‘bourbon  red  TURKEY~Eggs— 30c  each; 
Rouen  duck  eggs,  $1.50  per  11,  purebred.  A.  W. 
HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

"will  close  out  my  12  pure  bred  Bour- 
bon  Red  turkeys  reasonable.  MRS.  CHAS. 
BRYANT,  R.  1,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

BABY  CHICKS — 8c  and  up,  from  pure  bred 
selected  flocks,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  etc.  Ship¬ 
ped  by  pi'epaid  parcel  post.  Free  circular.  Bank¬ 
er’s  Hatchery,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS— Pape  strain  single  comb 
Black  Minorcas,  also  large  choice  cockerels  and 
breedng  pens.  WM.  H.  WlNEGx\RD,  Richmond- 
ville,  N.  Y. _ 

PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKINS— My  25th 
Anniversary  Booklet  pictures  and  describes  prize¬ 
winning  Pekin  ducks',  their  eggs  and  ducklings, 
tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on  a  small  invest¬ 
ment.  Swimming  water  riot  necessary.  Write 
today.  ROY  E.  PARDEE,  35  Cedar  St.,  Islip, 
L.  1.,  N.  Y. _ 

BARRED  ROCKS,  Parks  strain  direct,  trap- 
nested  stock,  eggs  from  mv  best  matings,  15,  $1.50, 
100,  $8.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks,  100%  live 
delivery.  Write  for  circular.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  Fx\RM,  R.  2,  Richfield,  Pa. _ 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 
the  world’s  best  layers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

WPIITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS,  first  prize  win¬ 
ners  Madison  Square  Garden  past  5  years.  DR. 
CHURCH,  Eastchester  and  Boston  Roads,  New 
York  City. _ 

CERTIFIED  CORNELL-TANCRED  STRAIN 
White  Leghorns.  Secure  real  productiofi  by  or¬ 
dering  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  now.  L.  D. 
KELLOGG,  Clyde,  N.  Y, 

‘BABY  CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  12c; 
Rocks,  14c;  Mixed,  10c.  All  free  range  stock, 
100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  Circular  free.  T.  J. 
EHRENZELLER,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R.  D. 

WYx\NDOTTES,  Rose  Comb.  Silver  Laced 
Buffs  and  Columbian  eggs  for  hatching.  $1.25  per 
15  prepaid.  J.  A.  SANTEE,  Freeport,  O. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Pure  bred 
oms,  $15;  hens,  $10.  MRS.  C.  T.  SMITH, 
Croxton,  Virginia. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  Jersey  Black  Giant 
hatching  eggs,  $3  py  15.  MRS.  S.  J.  MILLER, 
*Volcott,  N.  Y.  Phone  154F61. 

BARRON  LEGHORNS— Ready  March  24,  ex- 
tra  layers,  no  diarrhea,  free  range,  Hogan  tested, 
prepaid.  MRS.  L.  MERVILLE,  Bliss,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Barron  262,  275  egg 
strain,  fifteen  eggs,  $2;  100,  $8.  Postpaid.  MER- 
RELL  PEASE,  Bowmansdale,  Pa. 

DISINFECT  AND  SPRAY  incubators  and 
poultry  buildings  with  Phinotas,  Kills  lice,  mites 
and  fleas.  Particulars  and  prices  on  request. 
PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  A,  237 
Front  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  e.xdus- 
ively.  Hatching  eggs  for  sale  from  strain  bred 
by  us  thirty  years.  MAPLEWOOD  YARDS, 
Milton,  Vermont. _ 

BABY  CHICKS  White  Leghorns,  N.  J.  state 
certified  and  diarrhea  tested.  Hollywood  260  egg 
hens,  Ferris  300  egg  cockerels':  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  N.  J.  State  approved  and  tested.  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds  16  cents.  High  quality  leg¬ 
horns  14  cents'.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  GLENROAD  FARM,  Bloomsbury, 
N.  J. _ 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  Chicks:  40c  apiece. 
Black  Giants  are  the  most  profitable  chickens  you 
could  raise — and  these  are  the  sturdiest  Black 
Giants  you  can  buy.  America’s  heaviest  weight 
chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay  extremely  large 
eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers.  Finest  market 
fowl.  We  are  the  world’s  largest  hatchex  of 
Black  Giants.  Prices:  25  chicks  $10;  50  chicks 
$20;  100  chicks  $40.  Only  25%  deposit  required 
to  book  your  order,  then  you  are  sure  to  get 
the  chicks  when  you  want  them.  Immediate 
shipments.  The  fine  booklet  telling  all  about  Black 
Giants  sent  free;  or  to  avoid  delay  order  from 
ad.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARMS,  3024 
Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. _ 

HONES  Single  Comb  Reds,  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production,  standard  type  and  dark  even  col¬ 
or.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  cjioice  matings,  $3 
per  15;  $8  per  50;  $15  per  100.  Satisfactory 
hatch  guaranteed.  D.  R.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


SPECKLED  SUSSEX,  handsome,  general  pur¬ 
pose  fowl,  mature  and  lay  early,  strong  layers, 
chicks,  35c,  eggs,  $3  per  la.  WILBUR  WHEEL¬ 
ER,  West  Center,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

125  BARRED  ROCK.'  PULLETS,"  25  Hens, 
fancy  stock,  suitable  for  layers  or  for  gentle¬ 
man’s  fancy  breeders,  $3  each  or  at  $2.50  each 
in  lots  of  50  or  more.  Must  be  sold.  V.  W. 
BRADLEY,  Lee,  Mass. 

GEESE,  eggs,  large  utility  birds,  $3.50  per 
doz.  postpaid.  H.  A.  HAIGHT,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  hatching  eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  hens,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  $7 
per  100;  two  Toulouse  ganders,  $7  each;  White 
Muscovy  ducks,  $3  each.  CHAS.’  E.  HALLOCK, 
Mattituck,  N.  Y. _ 

F'OR  SALE — Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  tur- 
key  heirs.  C.  A.  NICHOLS,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y’. 

OUR  JERSEY  BLACK  CIxUN'TS  are  famous. 
Write  for  free  descriptive  foJ(fer  and  prices  of 
eggs  for  hatching.  MARCY  FARMS,  J&ox  34, 
hlatawan,  N.  J.  _ 

HALL’S  CHICKS  are  dis'case  free.  Write  for 
our  big  illustrated  folder  which  contains  informa¬ 
tion  of  value  to  other  poultrymen.  HALL  BROS., 
Box  59,  Wallingford,  Conn. _ 

PRODUCTION-BRED  WHITE  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS.  39  specially  selected  large,  vig¬ 
orous  breeding  cockerels  of  known  high'  parentage 
for  sale.  A  sealed  “E&A”  wing  band  on  each 
bird.  The  record  of  the  mother  furnished  with 
each  cockerel.  Production  bred  31  years.  Pedi¬ 
gree  hatched  4  j’ears.  N.  Y.  State  certified  8 
years.  Large  chalk  white  eggs.  They  will  im¬ 
prove  the  size,  and  increase  the  yield  and  quality 
of  eggs.  High  quality  Eggs  and  Baby  Chicks 
in  season.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  circu¬ 
lar  and  statement  of  records.  EGG  AND  AP¬ 
PLE  F'ARM,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  Route  A. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


COD  LIVER  OIL.  At  Farmers  Prices.  Quart 
75c,  gal  $2.  Delivered  postpaid.  SAMUEL  S. 
KLEIN.  Fairfield,  N.  J. _ 

RAISE  MORE  CHICKS.  The  Royal  with  the 
largest  fire  pot  of  any  brooder  on  the  market  at 
our  price,  holds  more  fuel  and  burns  either  hard 
or  soft  coal  successfully.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  send  your  order  direct.  ROYAL 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  24,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Woman  to  keep  house  on  farm. 
One  tliat  prefers  farm  life.  R.  J.  GREGG,  Winth- 
rop,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— PUPIL  NURSES,  class  begins 
April  1st.  For  information  apply  to  Superintendent 
TATTLE  FALLS  HOSPITAL,  Little  Falls,  New 
York. 

SALESMEN  for  lubricating  oils  and  paints, 
full  or  part  time.  Liberal  commission  or  salary. 
THE  HARVEY  OIL  COMPANY.  Dept.  D., 
Cleveland,  OhioT 

HONEY 

PURE  HONEY,  five  and  ten  lb.  pails,  60  lb. 
cans,  buckwheat  and  clover.  Circular  free.  Whole¬ 
sale  price  on  40  lbs.  or  more.  RAY  C.  WIL- 
CO.X,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER,  5  lbs,,  $1.15,  10,  $2;  Buckwheat,  $1, 

$1.75  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  Clover,  $7.50, 
Buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100  colonies  of  Italian  bees 
equipped  for  comb  honey  production.  Guaranteed 
free  from  disease.  LEWIS  J.  ELWOOD,  Fort 
Plain,  N^  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ALFALFA,  mixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  sale 
in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

L.Vl'EST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS.  Dept. 
A.,  Gardner.  Mass. 

KODAK  FINISHING,  printed  on  Velox,  vel¬ 
vet  or  glossy.  Developing  any  size  roll,  10c; 
pack,  25c.  Prints,  Vest  Pocket  3,  2  Brownie  4, 
lA  5,  2C-3-3A.  6  cents.  Cash  with  order. 

BAIRSTOW  STUDIO,  Warren.  Pa. 

■rafting,  1  pound  45  cts,,  3  lbs.  $1.20,  5  lbs. 
>1.75  postpaid.  VICTOR  MhG.  CO.,  So.  Wey- 
iiouth,  Mass. 


BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken, _N^_W_ _  _ _ _ _ 

”17eARN  SHORT  STORY  writing  by  mail. 
Thousands  of  publications  buying  stories.  Our 
student  couise  has  been  placed  within  reach  of 
all  List  of  hundreds  of  publications.  WEST 
COAST  MANUSCRIPT  SERVICE,  Dept.  2, 

Box  87,  Lamanda  Park,  CaliL _ _ 

“PIOMESPUN”  TOBACCO  —  Chewing,  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking,  five  pounds, 
$1.25;  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when 
received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ALBERT  P. 

FORD,  Paducah,  Ky. _ _ _ 

PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS  by  adding  coccid- 
iosis  powder  to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk. 
Two  sizes;  60c  and  $1.00.  Order  direct.  FULL¬ 
ER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY,  Ithaca,  N. 
W _ _ 

BIG  CUT  in  our  fence  prices.  Get  catalogue. 

Write  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept. 

3007,  Cleveland,  O. _ _ _ _ 

SILOS — Before  you  build  get  our  estimate. 
E.  F.  SCHLICIITER  SILO  CO.,  10  S.  18th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. _ _ _ 

LEARN  how  you  can  make  bigger  profits  with 

a  better  silo.  Our  book,  “Savings  wdth  Silos” 
will  tell  you.  HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y.,  Box  F. _ 

HAY  IS  MONEY  CROP  and  easy  to  move 
if  you  are  equipped  with  a  good  hay  press.  For 
booklet  and  information  address  A.  B.  FARQU- 
HAR  CO..  York,  Pa. _ 

PEERLESS  FENCE  COMPANY  pays  the 

freight.  Get  our  104  page  catalogue.  PEER¬ 
LESS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.,  Dept.  8003,  CWe- 
land,  O. 


Amerfcan  Agfriculturist,  March  28,  192s 
MISCELLANEOUS 


FORDSON  OWNERS!  Attention  1  Ingenious 
device  for  steering  tractor  while  plowing.  Specially 
tempered  adjustable  steel  spring  attached  to  steer¬ 
ing  rod  keeps  right  front  wheel  hugging  the  edge 
of  furrow.  Makes  plowing  easiest  of  all  tractor 
work.  Pays  for  itself  in  first  day’s  work  by  cut¬ 
ting  full  width  furrows  and  leaves  better  looking 
field  itself.  Sent  complete  with  all  attachments 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  $1.00  postpaid' 
1* RANK  SMITH,  34  Elsie  Place,  Buffalo,  N. 

FOR  SALE — Melotte  Cream  Separator,  good~as 

new,  used  twice,  co.st  $89.25,  sell  for  $60.  HER- 
BERT  F.  LITCH,  Townsend,  Mass. _ 

FOR  Sx\LE  at  first  best  offer.  High  gr^ 

milking  machine;  only  moderately  used.  Wrifi. 
TWIN  ORCHARD  FARMS.  Vestal.  N.  Y. 


months,  and  vacuum  cleaner,  32  volt,  both  $90 
Universal  double  unit,  new  rubbers,  pump,  pipe 
and  2J4  horse  engine,  $160.  H.  VAN  KUREN 
Rummerfield,  Pa.  _  ’ 

CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to 
trial  to  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are  right.  Send 
for  booklet.  WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  A.  Street 
Forestville,  Ct.  ’ 

SAVE  HALF  your  paint  bills.  Proved  besTbv 
80  years’  use.  It  will  pleas'e  you.  The  only  paint 
endorsed  by  the  “Grange”  for  50  years.  O.  W 
INGERSOLL,  252  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  y! 
_‘  THE  CALLAHAN  HAY  GUIDE  saves 
m  the  hay  mow.  Our  free  book  shows  exactly 
how  it  works.  Write  today.  CALLAHAN  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTOR  CO.,  27  Courtland  St.,  Wells'boro, 
ra.  ’ 


machine  offer.  It  is  explained  in  our  free  hook. 

How  to  Judge  Milkers”.  OTTAWA  MFG.  CO 
J^ox  607,  Magee  Bldpf.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  * 

_  GET  OUR  NEW  BIG  ENGINE  book. 
free  unon  reoucst.  No  obligation  to  you.  Write 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1808  Empire  Bldg 


PRINTING 


DISTINCTIVE  Printed  Letterheads,  Envelopes 
cither,  100— 9Sc;  250— $1.45;  500— $2.35.  High- 
grade  samples  for  stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS. 
B-28,  Milford,  N.  H; 


.. _ RADIO _ 

RADIO — Long  distance  receiver.  Complete 
with  all  equipment,  $21.95  prepaid,  $5  with  order, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Order  today.  Address  W. 
SUMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WONDERFUL  FIVE  TUBE  Tuned  R'Sdm 
Frequency  Sets  Complete — Speaker,  batteries, 
tubes,  etc.  Tune  in  to  all  distent  stations,  as 
good  as  any  -^00  set  on  the  market.  While  they 
last  at  $100,  $10  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  I). 
Each  set  tested  and  guaranteed.  W.  COLOMBO, 
Springfield,  N.  J. 


REAL  ESTATE 


30  ACRE  FARM  for  sale — Near  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey;  12  room  house,  large  barn, 
ccw  stable,  wagon  house,  garage,  summer  kitchen; 
also  200  fruit  trees  bearing,  grapes,  etc.  In¬ 
quire  279  Main  Street,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

210  ACRES  on  State  Road,  10  miles  north  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  175  acres  cultivated,  splendid 
tractor  farm,  two  eleven  room  houses,  28  stanchion 
cow  barn,  main  barn  36x100,  other,  good  buildings, 
spring  creek,  2  miles  to  station,  mile  to  good 
town.  Will  sell  bare  farm  or  well  equipped  cheap 
and  good  terms.  WM.  E.  DARK,  Clay,  N.  Y. 

FIFTY  ACRE  FARM  for  sale.  For  further 
information  write  Dr.  C.  N.  LORD,  Poolville, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

TO  SETTLE  ESTATE — 110  acres,  8  miles  out" 

main  road;  good  buildings,  slate  roofs,  running 
water  500  buckets,  plenty  wood,  apples,  peaches 
and  raspberries.  Daily  mail  and  telephone.  W. 
L.  SYLVESTER,  Orchard  Street,  Brattleboro, 
Vermont.  _  _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Up  to  date  dairy  farm  of  94 
acres  or  will  sell  64  acres.  Located  on  cement 
road,  2  miles  from  Greenville,  Pa.,  in  fine  farm¬ 
ing  section.  Land  in  high  state  of  cultivation, 
HERMAN  GOETSCH,  R.  D.  40,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

FOR  RENT— In  Rhode  Island,  on  Narragan¬ 
sett  Bay,  house.  1st'  floor,  kitchen,  pantry,  clos¬ 
et  room,  large  dining  room,  parlor,  two  bedrooms. 
2nd  floor,  six  bedrooms,  large  bathroom  complete, 
Artesian  water  both  floors,  long  piazza  south  s'ide, 
covered,  new  meadows.  Large  elm  oaks,  vegetable 
land  in  sight,  barn  50  ft.  distant.  1st  floor  large 
room.  2nd  large  dance  room,  matched  boards,  post 
road  100  yds',  distant  to  Tier  Watch  Hill,  two 
bath  beaches  near,  access  to  one  mile  bay  shore 
in  my  farm  170  acres,  also  20  acres  black  and 
blue  berries  owned,  buildings  perfect  condition,  no 
leaks,  electric  lights,  one-half  •mile  to  Wickford 
Station.  Terms,  $450— April  5  to_  November^  1, 
slightly  more  for  12  months.  Suitable  for  ju¬ 
venile  club.  Reply  to  AV.  P.  E.\RLE,  123  Lin- 
■coln  Road,  Flatbush,  N.  Y.  Have  local  agent, 
Wickford,  R.  I.  _ _ _ _ 

FOR  "sale.— To  settle  _est‘ate,  260  acre  dairy 
or  general  purpose  farm  in  the  heart  of  Orange 
County,  on  new  concrete  road;  well  watered  and. 
wooded:  two  frame  house.s;  three  barns.  Inquire 
E.  HORTON,  12  Grove  St.,  Middletown,  N.  t- 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CERTIFIED  Irish  Cobbler  and  Carman  No._  3 
seed  potatoes.  Grown  on  our  own  farm.  Write 

N  A.  B  AKER  &•  SONS,  Fairport,  Y._  _ _ 

FREE— NEW  RED  RASPBERRY,  Tip  Grow- 
er,  very  hardy.  Send  for  literature.  Straw-* 
berries.  $3.00  per  1.000.  All  small  fruit  plauts. 
Dept.  R.  HELLENGA’S  NURSERY,  Three 

Oaks,  Mich.  _ _ _ _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  ^ewberiY 
Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots.  Best  varieties 
at  reasonable  prices.  Catalogue  free.  M. 
PRY^OR.  R.  18,  Salisbury.  Maryland. 

BULBS  CREATE  BEAUTY.  Dahlias  and 
Gladioli.  The  best  of  the  new  and  old  var¬ 
ieties.  FREE  illustrated  catalog  on  re¬ 
quest.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Eatontown,  N. 
Box  2.  ^ 

(Additional  Classified  on  page  345) 


Dairy  owners  know  from  c 
experience  that  Unadilla  Silos 
will  keep  their  silase  in  the  best 
possible  condition-  They  know 
they  can  depend  on  their  Una- 
dillas  year  after  year,  because  of 
their  sf urcfy  construction.  They 
are  air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
resisting  and  weather  defying, 
Qst  All  The  Facts  I 
Our  big  handsome  catalog  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  silos  and  giving 
complete  information  as  to  the 
time  and  money  saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Unadilla  sent  free 
upon  request.  Also  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the 

Time  Payment  Plan 

And  the  liberal  discounts  offered  for 
cash  and  early  orders.  Save  money 
and  still  get  the  silo  that  is  used  by 
more  dairy  owners  in  the  east  than  any 
tv/o  other  makes  combined. 

Don’t  overlook  this 
opportunity  -'write 
today 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

— — 1  Bos  B  Unadilla,  N.Y, 


American  Agriculturist,  March  28,  1920 


SAVE  HALF 

\  our  Paint  Bills 
USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  Il 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT 
endorsed  by  the  “GR.\NGE”  for  SO 
years. 

•Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tolls  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards.  Write 
me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Oldest 
lie.ady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  VI.  INGERSOLL.  252  Plymoutli  SL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Are  Easier 
To  Hoy 


You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
on  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

Jhe  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
™portant  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 

Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  -  payment  plan 
and  our  free  book  “Saving 
with'  Silos.’’  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  Harder- 
V^'ictor  Front. 

HARDER  MFC.  CORP. 
Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


natural  leaf  tobacco.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 
“s.  $2.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25:  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay 
tn  receiyed,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION, 

Dl,  Paducah,  Ky. 

KITSELMAH  FEHCE 

«  Rod,"  says  J.  E. 
toncii'y.  Weedsport,  N.  Y.  You  alaosavo. 

ni  t'l?  ■VVrlte  for  Proo 

^  Poultry,  Lawn  Fence. 

■^■rSELMAN  BROS.  Dept.  203  MUPiCiE.  UiO. 


Service  Department 

Cortland  Farmers  Alone  Lost  $75,000. 


THP2  people  of  niy  home  county,  Cort¬ 
land,  have  lost  $75.ooo  in  the  past  i8 
months  in  get-rich-quick  investments,  the 
Grange  of  that  county  was  informed  at  its 
last  meeting,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  latter  organ¬ 
ization  for  a  year  and  a  half  lias  maintained 
a  Burns  Detective  Agency  to  protect  the 
people  from  rascally  salesmen.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Agency  have  lived  in  the 
county  without  their  indentity  being  known 
to  the  public,  that  they  might  circulate 
among  the  people  and  thus  render  better 
service.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Jones,  Secretary, 
has  in  that  time,  listed  over  800  fake  in¬ 
vestment  schemes  in  his  office,  and  has  been 
able  to  get  information  on  practically  all 
others  within  12  to  24  hours,  when  asked 
for  advice. 

Lifetime  Savings  Lost 

But  there  hinges  the  main  difficulty.  Al¬ 
though  the  business  men  have  advertised 
this  service  in  the  papers  and  posted  notices 
in  every  bank,  yet  this  huge  sum  of  money 
has  been  filched  from  the  county  because 
some  people  do  not  read  the  papers,  are  not 
familiar  with  banks  and  do  not  keep  up 
live  connections  with  their  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.  Any  banker  could  have  advised 
against  these  wild  cat  schemes.  But  they 
were  not  consulted.  No  one  but  the  vyily 
tongues  of  the  salesmen  gave  counsel  and 
the  savings  of  life  times  have  been  lost, 
and  too  many  farmers  face  old  age  stripped 
of  their  provisions  against  the  fufure.  This 
has  meant  stark  tragedy  in  many  a  home; 
more  homes  than  Dr.  Jones  or  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  is  aware  of.  For  it  is 
instinctive  with  people  who  have  made  so 
huge  a  blunder  to  cover  it  up  and  con¬ 
ceal  it  from  the  home  toivn  folks. 

A  Huge  Evil 

This  is  an  evil  that  is  assuming  huge 
proportions/ in  these  money  mad  times  and 
it  is  haviiif^.  a  big  hearing  on  business  and 
agricultural  conditions.  For  such  invest¬ 
ments  are  genuine  losses  to  the  business  of 
the  region.  How  can  we  reach  for  their 
OAAui  good,  the  honest,  industrious,  but  too 
trusting  and  inexperienced  men  who  fail  to 
see  the  flaw  in  the  alluring  patter  of  the 
skilled  salesmen?  If  these  propositions 
which  are  as  varied  as  can  be  imagined, 
ahvays  ringing  unexpected  and  ever  new 
changes,  were  going  concerns  or  assured  of 
success  the  fuianciers  nearer  the  seat  of 
operations,  even  the  employees  and  all 
parties  concerned  would  snap  up  all  real 
bonanzas  of  this  sort,  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  send  out  salesmen  into  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  country  to 
seek  investors. 

Better  to  Be  “Safe  Than  Sorry” 

On  November  15,  1924,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  offered  a  free  service  to 
the  public  similar  to  the  service  of  the 
Cortland  business  men  have  provided  for 
their  section.  A  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
Committee  on  Quotations  and  Commis¬ 
sions,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  will 
bring  reliable  information  as  to  attempted 
frauds  or  proposed  securities  to  anyone 
in  doubt.  It  is  better  to  be  “safe  than 
sorry”  and  surely  any  honest  salesman 
will  not  object  to  waiting  a  few  days  while 
his  proposition  is  passed  upon  by  this  Ex¬ 
change,  if  one  does  not  care  to  consult  a 
local  banker  or  experienced  business  man. 
Already  the  Stock  Exchange  has  given 
cooperation  in  hundreds  of  cases  where  in¬ 
vestigations  were  needed.  LaAv  enforc¬ 
ing  officials,  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
Securities  Commissions  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  have  also  cooperated  with  the 
Stock  Exchange  for  the  protection  of  the 
people. 

Use  the  A.  A.  Service  Bureau 
Our  own  American  Agriculturist  has 
carried  on  a  big  service  to  its  readers  right 
along  these  lines.  The  big  difficulty  is  to 
get  the  people  to  investigate  first,  before 
investing.  One  Cortland  farmer  just 
lately  lost  $2,187  in  this  way,  investing 
$2,000  Avith  the  salesman,  who  had  the 


andacity,  on  seeing  how  easy  a  mark  he 
had,  to  ask  for  $187  extra  for  “transfer¬ 
ring  the  securities”  in  Bingh.amton.  Of 
course,  neither  he  nor  the  money  has  been 
heard  of  since. 

In  a  talk  at  Farmers’  Wjeek,  Prof.  F.  A- 
Pearson  advised  on  investment  matters. 
The  time  to  invest,  he  said,  is  when 
securities  are  cheap.  When  they  are  high 
it  is  better  to  put  the  money  in  a  saving’s 
bank,  for  a  few  months  later  the  same 
number  of  dollars  may  be  drawn  out  as 
were  put  in.  Securities  will  probably  drop 
in  value  in  that  time  if  purchased  when 
high. 

Keep  Away  from  Common  Stock 

In  general  he  advised  farmers  not  to  in¬ 
vest  in  common  stock  in  industrial  cor¬ 
porations.  They,  are  not  in  a  position  to 
study  business  conditions.  The  farmer  is 
specializing  in  making  money  on  the  farm. 
He  should  leave  the  stock  market  alone, 
for  he  is  a  poor  speculator.  If  he  does 
buy  stock  he  should  buy  preferred  stock, 
according  to  Prof.  Pearson. 

Safety  of  Principal  should  always '  come 
first.  The  pure  investor  should  never  look 
for  appreciation  of  the  stock,  but  for  di¬ 
vidend  and  interest  returns.  Liberty  or 
Federal  Bonds  and  farm  mortgages  are  best 
for  the  farmer.  The  farmer  should  not 
finance  oil  wells,  or  wild  cat  ventures.  He 
had  better  finance  agriculture,  said  Prof. 
Pearsoir. 

Life  insurance  is  good  for  those  who  find 
companies  or  in  public  utilities  is  usually 
it  hard  to  sai'e.  Common  stock  in  railroad 
h.cld  to  be  good  investments. 

— Mabel  G.  Feint. 

Sharpers  Visit  Tioga  County 

Excitement  Avas  at  the  Avhite  heat  at 
Nichols  Avhen  the  ncAvs  of  the  AA^ork  of 
confidence  men,  sharpers  and  swindlers  be¬ 
came  known  to  the  public.  Between  $60,000 
and  $70,000  Avere  taken  from  tA\'0  prominent 
Nichols  men,  one  of  Avhom  was  cashier  of 
the  Nichols  bank.  But  the  bank  Is  solvent, 
Avhile  one  of  the  rren  is  broken  physically 
and  financially  having  given  all  he  pos¬ 
sessed  to  liquidate  his  obligation  to  the 
bank. — Mrs.  Dana  Burchard. 


A  Successful  Adjustment 

Your  faA’or  of  February  13th  Is  received, 
together  Avith  check  for  $42.50  in  adjust¬ 
ment  of  our  controversy. 

We  Avant  to  express  our  very  grateful 
appreciation  to  you  for  the  services  you 
have  rendered  in  this  connection.  We 
AA^er^  near  the  end  of  our  resources  in 
trying  to  collect  it,  until  Ave  ran  across 
the  article  referring  to  the  service  you 
rendered  your  readers,  and  it  appealed  to 
us  at  once  as  being  one  Avay  by  Avhich 
pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  them, 
AA'hich  has  culminated  so  successfully. 

— H.  M.  C.,  Marion  Co.,  Ohio. 


Bobbie — Hey,  papa!  I'll  get  yen  m\ 
sled  if  you  zvant  it! — Judge. 
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at  Asiaesriea^s  Psfices 

Here's  your  chance  to  buy  strong,  lieaviiy  gal¬ 
vanized  hog,  poultry  and  field  fencing  at  a  big 
saving.  A  timely  purchase  from  ore  of 
America’s  leading  fencing  f.aetories  brought  us 
a  large  quantity  .at  big  price  reductions  from 
the  regular  markets.  All  kinds  in  all  heights 
to  choose  from. 

Buy  LibersiSy  NOW! 

No.  HC-104.  This  bargain  -will  give  j’ou 
some  idea  of  the  wonderful  values  now  ready 
for  quick  delivery  in  our  big  complete  stock. 
Hog  fencing,  26  iM.  high  made  with  10  guage 
top  and  bottom  wires — 121-^  line  and  A'ertical 
stay  wires,  space  12  ins.  apart.  7  bars  cr  26 
ins.  high.  Special  sale  price, 
per  rod . . . . . 

Ask  for  complete  Ultisfr' 
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fencing  list  No.  l-i  SOS 


:rgain 


Steel  Fesace 


2H 


No.  HC-3.08.  Special  2  in.  steel  fence  posts 
sizes  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  with  patented 
adjustable  clamp.  Our  price  of  posts 
four  ft.  long,  each _ _ 

Mixed  Was*©  Mails  ^ 

No.  HC-112.  New  'Wire  nails  in  mixed  sizes 
from  3  penny  to  40  penny.  Special  CHI  QK 

price  of  100  pound  keg _ 

Dep2.  KG-  505 


This  FREE  BOOK 

has  helped 
to  restore 
thousands 
of  horses  to 
usefulness 
and 

soundness 


9C  pages  of  eoHd  information  and  help— how  to 
locate,  understand  and  treat  every  kind  of 
lameness.  The  methods  outlined  in  this  FREE 
book  bavo  helped  over-  405,000  satisfied  users. 

SA’VE-The-HORSE 

cores  when  everything  else  fails  the  most  stub¬ 
born  cEsoa  of  SPAVIW,  Ringbone  (except  low). 
Thorophi,  or— Shoulder,  Knee.  Ankle,  Hoof  or 
Teneon  (iiaease,  while  horse  works.  Has  held  the 
confidence  of  farmers  and  breeders  for  SI  years 
Sold  with  signed  MO«EY-B&CK  Guarantee-^ 
you  take  no  risk.  AVrite  today  for  sample  of 
Guaj'antee,  free  Book  and  veterinary  advice  you 
can  depend  upon-nocostor  obligation— all  FREE, 

TROY  CHErvJICAL  COMPANY 
342  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

At  Drnggists  and  Dealers  with 
_ Signed  Guarantee  cr  sent  prepaid 


.  ^y^Killing  Mite, 
the  World  dvef> 

RATIN  is  endorsed  by  the  Hew  York  Zoo- 
Jopica!  Park,  five  European  GOvcntrrieiits 
and  thousands  of  users  tfiroug'!^out  the 
world  as  sure-doath  to  vermin. 

Exterminates  mice  by  a  dise&fie  whoPy  finrmltjas 
to  persons,  domestic  animals,  and  poultry 

fe-astly  and  econoniicaJly  used.  Simply  senU  bread 
With  RAT  IN.  Once  caujrht.  the  ItATIN  du~vajc 
lA  easily  communicatud  rrom  znouce  to  moiUKs. 

S5  Gram  BottSs  OnSy  S 1 ,25 

^nt  toyou  C._0.  D.  or  for  money  order  or  check, 
rurthcr  particulars  supplied  by  free  circular 
llo'v  to  Exter-nmnte  Rats  and  Field  Mk-c  ** 


TrotsbleptooS 


1 

emopth  f  or  a  fewtnonfbs 
—easy  to  own  the  fa  mouB 
etandard  'WI'rrE  En- 
0ine.  Uses  Kerosene, 

Gasoline.  Distillate  or 
Gas.  Equipped  with  celebrated 
WICO  Magneto.  Simplest  and  cheapest  to  Dp- 
crate.  Hew  device  makes  starting  easy.  B0%  aurpl  ja 
BIC  IWUI  power.  Sizes  2io26H-P— sujsty.ea. 
rlt£i£  ulU  RCEh  Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you  oa 

06INE  BOeSC  “ays’  free  trial. 

CKulHIt  eUlsn  Write  today  for  my  new  illurtrated 
engine  £?0ck— sent  absolutely  Free.  24  o  obligation  to  yon  . 
1803„  .  VrfSTTE  Ef^GIfslE  WeraXS  >  L 

'^tVitt®  Building,  -  -  -  KANSAS  CITY,  KiOm 
1  eoc  SwUding,  -  -  piTTsauacK,  pt\,i 


— ^sy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Sawf  Wooe 
selling  for  $3  a  cord  brings  owner  S45  a  day  Use 
A  H.  P,  Enginn  for  other  work.  Wheel  cnounteo — 
to  move  Saws  faster  than  1C  men  Shippec 
fromf  rer—cvernearestof  lORv.r'-r'  houses  Write 
orF'  ..  -  ---today. 

iT-U'A  '■’'■''’■ACTL'f C'. 


HI 


T  IViagee  rud  g 1 . 


rb.  Fi 
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Renew  l^bur  Old 

Leaky  Roofs 


SEAL'XITE 

TRADXHASK  THICK  LIQUID  KXai^TERSlV 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING 


YES!  Old  leaky  roofs  made  water  tight  with  SEAL-TITE  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  roof.  One  application  will  add 
10  years  to  the  life  of  your  roof. 

SEAL-TITE  is  not  a  paint— not  a  roll  roofing.  It  is  applied  right 
on  top  of  old  roof  material,  making  a  flexible  water  proof  veneer 
that  we  can  safely  guarantee  for  ten  years.  SEAL-TITE  has  been 
proved  by  many  years’  use  on  the  roofs  of  hundreds  of  big  indus¬ 
trial  plants,  and  thousands  of  stores  and  homes,  the  country  over. 

Don’t  waste  your  time  and  money  patching  one  leak  today— a  new  leak  next  week 
— a  third  leak  the  weak  after.  Don't  submit  to  ruined  crops  and  rusted  machin¬ 
ery,  and  all  the  losses  that  come  from  a  leaky  roof.  Get  SEAL-TITE  right  now. 
Apply  it  any  time  when  the  temperature  is  above  freezing.  It  requires  no  heating 
or  thinning.  Use  it  just  as  it  comes  from  the  barrel.  Just  spread  it  on  with  a 
roofing  brush — that’s  all.  It  penetrates  every  nook  and  crevice.  Then  it  dries  and 
cures,  forming  a  tough,  flexible,  smooth  one-piece  covering  that  will  not  crack  or 
check,  or  run,  and  that  is  guaranteed  to  withstand  the  most  severe  weather 
conditions  for  10  years. 

Direct  From  Manufacturer  to  You! 

You  do  the  job  yourself  in  a  few  hours.  You  pay  only  the  rock  bottom  manufac¬ 
turer’s  price  for  the  original  Liquid  Asbestos  Roofing,  instead  of  paying  up  to  $2.00 


a  gallon  asked  by  itinerant  salesmen  for  inferior  imitations  of  SEAL-TITE., 
SEAL-TITE  comes  in  steel  barrels  and  half  barrels,  and  one  gallon  covers  about: 
50  sq.  ft.  of  composition  roofing,  100  sq.  ft.  of  metJil  roofing  and  25  to  35  sq.  ft.  of; 
tar  and  gravel. 

Instead  of  offering  a  small  trial  package,  we  offer  you  enough  to  cover  your  entire 
roof,  on  a  positive  guarantee  that  SEAL-TITE  will  do  all  that  we  claim  for  it.. 
Order  plenty.  The  cost  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  roof.  And  our  unpre¬ 
cedented  terms  of  shipment  give  you  positive  assurance  that  SEAL-TITE  will  do 
all  we  claim  for  it. 

Mo  Money  Asked 

Just  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send  no  money.  Specify  enough  SEAL-TITE  to  cover 
your  entire  roof.  Put  it  all  on.  Wait  four  (4)  months.  Then  decide  if  SEAL-TITE  has 
made  good  all  we  said  for  it.  If  not,  you  do  not  owe  us  one  cent  We  put  it  all  up 
to  you.  Could  you  yourself,  write  an  offer  that  would  give  you  greater  protection? 


FREE  Teels 


No  need  of  an  experienced  roofing  man. 
to  apply  SEAL-TITE.  Do  the  work  your¬ 
self,  or  hire  common  labor.  All  tools; 
needed  for  the  job  are  supplied  you  without  extra  charge.  A  roofer’s  brush  for- 
spreading  SEAL-TITE,  a  25-lb.  pail  of  patching  cement  and  a  trowel  for  applying:| 
it  to  leaks  around  chimneys,  flashings,  valleys  and  gutters.  All  free  with  yourj 
order  of  SEAL-TITE. 


PAINT  COMPANY 

Gentlemen:  Please  ship  to  the  address  below  the  follovdng: 

.  Steel  barrels  Seal-Tlte  (65  gallons  to  the  barret) 

, _ _ steel  half  barrels  Seal-'Tite  (40  gallons  to  the  Vz  barrel) 

One  gallon  covers  about  50  sq.ft,  of  average  smooth  surface  composition  roof; 

100  sq.ft,  of  metal  roof;  and  25  to  $5  sq.ft,  of  tar  and  gravel  roof. 

You  agree  to  include  FREE  one  Roofer’s  Brush,  25  lbs.  of  Seal-Tite  Cement  and  a  trowel 
for  applying  it.  I  agree  to  use  Seal-Tite  in  accordance  with  directions,  and  will  pay  for  same  ,| 
in  four  month’s  time  from  date  of  shipment,  provided  it  proves  to  be  all  you  claim.  If  not,  I  , 
will  promptly  report  to  you  and  you  agree  to  cancel  the  charge.  {Seal-Tite  comes  tn  black  only.) 

I  Bank  Rtjerenee 


I 

Boit  Offiee  ...... 


Shipping  Station, _ 

Tmportant!  State  kind  of  roof 
*  »»  which  Seal-Tite  iato  be  med:.........-......... 


_ _ State..,. 


Tfflal  Coisdois 

Today! 


Don’t  wait  for  the  next  rain 
storm  to  remind  you  that 
your  roof  leaks.  Make  it 
watertight  NOW.  Send  the 
trial  coupon  by  return  mail,  stating  the  amount  of  Seal-Tite 
you  need  for  your  roof,  and  we  will  ship  it  at  once  from  our 
nearest  factory  shipping  point.  That  insures  quick  delivery. 
You  simply  pay  the  small  freight  charge  and  deduct  it  when  you  pay  for 
the  Seal-Tite.  Remember— four  months  in  which  to  prove  everything 
we  claim  before  you  pay— and  back  of  that  a  TEN-YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
Act  at  once  and  get  FREE  a  roofing  brush  and  25  lbs.  of  plastic  cement, 
and  a  trowel  for  applying  it.  Mail  the  coupon  TODAY. 


MONAECH 

PAINT  COMPANY 


Dept  90-63 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Prices 

75c  per  gaL 

in  barrels 

78c  per  gaL 

in  ji  barrels 
Lass  Freight 

except  as  follows; 
For  Colorado  and 
states  west  except 
Nevada  and  Utah 
add  i6c  per  gal.  For 
Nevada  ana  Utah 
add  40c  per  gal. 


Save  Money  on  Guaranteed  Paint! 

direct-from-factory  prices  on  high-grade,  guaranteed  House  and  Bam  paints.  Write  ‘TODAY  1 


$1.00  PER  YEAR 
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No  Service 
to  Coisspare 
with  Ward’s 

liave  been  dealing 
With  you  for  more  than 
ten  years  and  our  deal- 
ings  have  always  been 
satisfactory  and  pleasant. 

“Nowhere  can  we  get 
such  an  ironclad  guaran¬ 
tee,  or  such  bargains— 
an  first  class  merchan¬ 
dise:  I  have  been  v/car- 
ing  a  pair  of  your  guaran¬ 
teed  work  shoes  for  eleven 
months  and  they  are  still 
good. 

There  Is  no  service- 
mail  or  home— to  com- 
pai-e  with  Ward’s.” 
Herman  J.  Dieckman, 
Sample,  Ky. 


Mail  Order 
House 

have  been  ordering 
goods  from  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  for  twenty 
years,  and  I  have  found 
it  the  best  mail  order 
house  in  the  United 
States. 

“Recently  I  ordered  a 
suit  of  Stillson  Worsted 
for  $17.85  and  found  the 
cloth  much  better  than 
in  a  suit  I  Would  have 
paid  $35  for  here. 

_  “I  am  using  a  River- 
side  Cord  tire  that  is  the 
best  tire  money  can  buy.’* 
Jrs  Nelson, 
Hamilton,  Ala. 


Five  Dollars 
goes  far 
at  Ward’s 

f‘My  Iast_  order  was  a 
dress,  a  pair  of  shoes  and 
a  flashlight,  and  I  still 
had  81c  left  out  of  my  $5. 

‘About  twenty-five 
years  ago  Charlie  Milter 
of  Rockport,  bought  a 
shot  gun  of  you  for  $5. 
It  has  had  constant  use, 
winter  and  summer,  and 
no  special  care,  and  it 
shoots  today  as  good  as 
any  aut<^etic  made.  It 
was  low  in  price  and  high 
in  quality  as  all  Ward’s 
merchandise  is.” 

Harry  Standley, 
Newton,  la. 


millions  q/]  dollars 
Jar  the  American  People 


A 


13a®  .  e.  tot 

^ 
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tA 
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Minioifis  of  people  are  saving  niimot&s 
of  dollars  using  Ward’s  Catalogue 


A  RE  you  oneof  them?  Do 
you  turn  to  this  Cata¬ 
logue  for  everything  you  need 
to  buy? 

Millions  of  j)eople  are  today 
living  better  because  tljeir 
money  goes  farther  at  Ward’s. 
Read  the  letters  on  this  page. 
Thousands  of  people  write  us. 
the  same  story  of  larger  savings, 
better  goods  and  better  service 
when  they  send  their  orders  to 
:  Ward’s. 

•*We  never  sacriSice  Sual- 
Ity  to  make  a  Low  Friee’* 
Ward’s  saves  you  money  on 
everything  you  buy.  But  we  do 


not  offer  you  price  baits  on 
“cheap”  unserviceable  merchan¬ 
dise.  We  sell  only  reliable  goods 
— the  kind  that  stands  inspection 
and  use.  “We  never  sacrifice 
quality  to  make  a  low  price. 


»> 


You,  too,  may  as  well  profit 
by  the  saving  your  Ward  Cata¬ 
logue  offers.  You,  too,  may  as 
well  take  advantage  of  Ward’s 
Catalogue  to  get  reliable  goods; 
a  larger  saving  and  quicker  serv¬ 
ice.  Your  patronage  is  always 
appreciated  at  Montgomery 
Ward  85  Co.  So  use  ypm  Cata¬ 
logue.  Start  sen^g'^ali  yoitt 
orders  to  Ward’s. 


Montgomej^ Ward  Cq 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chlcacro  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Port  Wortft 
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,  A  Successful  Cooperative 

How  Erie  County  Vegetable  Growers  Market  Their  Products 

By  R.  F.  FRICKE 


tOTHING  succeeds  nearly  as  well  as 
•  •  I  success.”  Business  flocks  to  the 
I  successful  business  man  and  to  the 

Jl  ^  successful  cooperative.  There  are 
plenty  to  fill  the  band  wagon  of  a  successful  co¬ 
operative  and  to  give  it  that  one  prime  requisite 
of  a  successful  business— sufficient  volume  of 
business  voluntarily  contributed.  After  its  suc¬ 
cess  is  once  established,  iron  bound  contracts,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  are  unessential.  The  one 
main  essential  that  it  must  have  year  after  year 
is  efficient  management  and  the  path  is  relatively 
easy  and  free  from  pitfalls. 

One  of  the  most  successful  cooperative  asso-' 
ciations  in  New  York  State  is  the  Erie  County 
Growers’  &  Shippers’  Association,  Inc.  While 
it  is  a  stock  company,  it  is  a  co¬ 
operative.  dhe  vote  is  by  shares, 
but  there  is  a  limit  of  ten  shares 
that  one  person  may  hold  and 
any  transfer  of  shares  must-be 
approved  by  the  directors,  ihe 
stock  merely  earns  interest  at 
6%.  The  profits  must  be  re¬ 
turned  pro  rata  to  the  shippers. 

Profits  have  been  left  in  the 
treasury  of  the  association.  That 
and  the  capital  stock  have  been 
used  for  a  site,  buildings  and 
working  capital. 

The  property  consists  of  3I/4 
acres  of  land  on  the  main  line 
of  the  B.  R.  &  P.  R.  R. ;  office 
building,  26  x  34 ;  two  packing¬ 
houses,  one  30x120  and  one 
36  X  one  warehouse  for 

storing  packages,  48  x  120;  one 
warehouse  30  x  210,  and  another 
warehouse  30x120  is  under 
construction;  icing  platform  550 
feet  long  with  a  daily  storage 
capacity  of  100  tons  of  ice;  icing 
siding  10  car  capacity.  Addi¬ 
tional  siding,  capacity  of  15 
cars.  The  lower  part  of  the 
icing  platform  has  a  basket  con¬ 
veyor  and  the  baskets  are  auto- 
uiatically  conveyed  from  the 
packing  house  to  any  of  the  cars 
on  the  loading  track. 

The  stock  sold  for  $5.00  a  share.  In  1910, 
a  premium  of  $15.00  was  placed  on  the  stock, 
hut  subsequent  arrangement  of  giving  trial 
niemberships  by  a  payment  of  $5.00 'a  year  till 
the  stock  is  paid  for  makes  it  easy  for  anyone  to 
ship  through  the  association.  The  Association 
ships  vegetables,  the  main  crops  being  cauliflower, 
market  peas,  cucumbers  and  pickles.  Each  mem- 
her  is  expected  to  sign  a  contract,  giving  the  acre¬ 
age  of  each  crop  to  be  shipped. 

The  members  have  the  privilege  of  selling  any 
part  of  their  crop  to  the  Buffalo  market,  to  . 
hucksters  or  to  anyone  else,  except  a  shipper, 
^ery  little  trouble  of  violations  are  experienced 
because  the  association  is  able  to  net  them  more 
and  the  members  know  it.,  Besides,  being  in  the 
center  of  the  producing  region,  it  is  more  con- 
yenient  for  them  to  go  to  the  association.  There 

a  competing  shipper  right  nearby,  but  a  little 
competition  is  a  good  thing.  The  Association 
''^nl  be  more  alert  for  it. 

One  reason  for  the  success  of  the  association 
me  result  of  grading.  Every  package  that 


goes  through  the  association  is  inspected  and  a 
grade  marked  on  each  bushel.  The  peas  are 
brought  in  bags,  dumped  and  put  into  baskets 
and  the  grade  marked  on  each  bushel.  The 
cauliflower  and  cucumbers  are  packed  by  the 
owner,  but  inspected  and  the  grade  marked  on 
the  package.  If  the  pack  is  not  satisfactory,  the 
grower  has  to  repack  it.  The  price  for  each 
grade  is  pooled.  In  the  case  of  peas,  all  peas 
shipped  the  same  day  are  pooled  according  to 
grades.  In  the  case  of  cauliflower,  the  price  is 
based  on  a  3-day  pool,  also  according  to 
grades.  Seed  and  packages  are  bought  by  the 


association.  A  charge  of  6  cents  per  package 
shipped  is  made  to  run  the  Association.  Inas¬ 
much  as  all  the  goods  cannot  be  sold  f.o.b.  they 
are  practically  all  shipped  on  consignment.  A 
special  commission  rate  is  given  the  association 
and  the  manager  is  in  touch  with  all  the  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  eastern  United  States  hy  wire  and 
telephone  daily  throughout  the  shipping  season. 
The  icing  of  the  cars  is  done  by  the  association 
itself. 

For  the  past  three  years,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Erie  County  Farm  Bureau,  extensive  seed 
strain  tests  on  cauliflower  were  conducted.  The 
Association  seed,  which  they  import  direct,  has 
been  among  the  leading  strains.  A  big  saving 
is  made  in  the  purchase  of  seed,  packages  and 
supplies. 

During  the  past  year,  309,000  packages  were 
shipped.  This  is  about  50,000  more  than  the 
year  before.  They  were  shipped  In  675  cars,  the 
loadings  being  exceptionally  heavy  due  to  cool 
weather  and  good  icing  facilities. 

Things  have  not  alwavs  been  aS'  rosy  as  they 


are  now.  The  early  years  were  an  uphill  figh?. 
The  association  was  the  result  of  a  real  felt 
necessity.  The  pea  growers  who  sold  their  sur¬ 
plus  peas  to  shippers  on  the  Buffalo  market  were 
dissatisfied  not  only  with  the  price  they  received 
but  with  the  way  they  had  to  do  business.  They 
all  went  on  the  Buffalo  market  and  of  course, 
could  not  sell  their  peas  for  local  consumption 
so  when  they  .  were,  stuck  with  their  loads  the 
local  shippers  bought  their  peas  at  their  own 
price.  In  desperation  they  decided  to  organize 
their  own  shipping  association  in  1908. 

Some  of  the  prime  movers  were  E.  M.  Bur¬ 
nett  of  Orchard  Park,  also  first  president,  Wm. 
H.  Abbott,  Armour,  J.  C.  Newton,  Hamburg, 
Wm.  D.  Plenry,  Eden  Valley,  Henry  Bley,  Eden, 
Albert  C.  Dudley,  Orchard  Park, 
Harry  P.  Voters,  East  Aurora, 
Chas.  J.  Fenner,  Orcluard  Park, 
Edward  Heinrich,  Boston,  Geo. 
T.  Zittle,  Eden  Valley,  Wm.  T. 
ITickman,  Eden  Valley,  Theo¬ 
dore  Gerkin,  Orchard  Park, 
IMillard  F.  Webster,  Eden,  Jo¬ 
seph  Peters,  Brant,  Jacob  Rief- 
ler,  Plamburg,  Frank  Bunning, 
Orchard  Park,  Geuting  Bros., 
Plamburg,  Chas.  PI.  Plaushaul- 
ter,  Plamburg,  Harris  PTessel, 
East  Aurora. 

They  incorporated  for  $5,000 
.and  51%  of  the  stock  was  sold. 
They  opened  a  shipping  house 
on  Michigan  &  Perry  St.,  on 
the  iBuffalo  Wholesale  Market. 
After  one  year  in  this  location 
they  moved  to  the  old  Peoples 
Gas  Plant  at  549  Elk  St.,  where 
they  stayed  for  two  years.  They 
then  moved  to  Orchard  Park  in 
19TI,  with  a  branch  at  Hamburg 
and  North  Collins.  In  1913  the 
North  Collins  and  Hamburg 
stations  were  discontinued. 

The  first  years  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  shippers  gave  tliem 
stiff  competition,  and  paid  good 
prices  for  the  goods.  Some 
growers  dropped  out  but  the  as¬ 
sociation  grew  by  moving  into 
the  shipping  district,  a  long  haul  for  the  farmers 
was  eliminated.  Raising  the  price  of  a  share  to 
$20.00  in  1911  discouraged  new  members.  Dur¬ 
ing  1915,  1916  and  1917  interest  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  lagged  and  their  property  would  have 
just  about  paid  their  outstanding  obligations. 

In  1918  a  re-organization  took  place  and  their 
present  manager  was  employed.  A  trial  r.iein- 
bership  was  instituted,  a  member  paying  $5.00  a 
year  till  his  share  was  paid  for.  Many  new 
growers  came  in  and  the  association  prospered. 
All  of  the  buildings  except  the  original  packing 
shed  were  built,  since  that  time. 

The  original  charge  per  package  handled  was 
5c  was  raised  to  6c,  a  very  small  increase  con¬ 
sidering  the  increase  in  prices  generally. 

Are  four  things  which  this  association  now  has 
which  should  assure  its  continued  success  are : 

First:  Sufficient  capital  and  surplus.  From 
being  practically  without  net  assets  in  1918  they 
have  built  up  a  surplus  of  it  least  $4,000  so  tliat 
their  capital  and  surplus  stands  at  $50,000  now. 
Interest  is  paid  on  the  stock  every  five  }ears, 
(Continued  on  Mae  ^76) 


Here  is  a  motor  truck  load  of  Erie  County  cauliflower  being  packed  in  one  of 
the  refrigerator  cars  under  the  direction  of  the  Vegetable  Growers'  Cooperative. 
The  association  also  does  carlot  business  in  niarket  peas,  cucumbers  and  pickles. 
Its  equipment  and  management  is  such  that  it  enables  the  association  to  do  its 
own  icing. 
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OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS  GUAR.ANTEED 
The  American  AGRicnKTumsT  accepts  only  advertising 
which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest. 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest  treat¬ 
ment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

W^e  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  by 
pw  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  good 
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Barley  for  Oats 

ON  Page~.367  of  this  issue  there  is  a  discus¬ 
sion  that  will  interest  dairymen  on  grow¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  barley,  oats  and  Canada  field' 
peas  for  feeding  purposes.  There  is  much  in  tins 
suggestion,  but  whether  you  are  interested  in 
doing  that  or  not,  we  think  attention  should  be 
called  especially  to  the  fact  that  barley  is  much 
higher  in  real /feeding  value  than  oats.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Professor  John  PI.  Barron  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  barley  will 
on  the  average  produce  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
more  digestible  material  to  the  acre  than  oats. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  richer  soils. 

Except  for  the  disagreeable  beards  of  barley, 
there  is  no  real  argument  against  substituting 
barley  for  oats  and  there  are  many  advantages. 
It  may  he  harvested  at  about  the  same  timeC^t 
grow,  less  dense  than  oats,  is  less  liable  to  lodge, 
and  does  not  require  so  much  water  to  carry  it 
through.  It  is  a  much  better  crop  to  seed  with. 
The  best  varieties  are  six-row  Featherstone  and 
two  row'  Alpha. 


I"  Save  the  Wild  Flowers 

ONE  of  the  pleasant  memories  that  we  have 
of  springtime  of  other  years  was  of  taking  a 
basket  and  going  off  on  the  hills,  to  the  woods 
which  had  not  yet  started  to  leaf  to  hunt  for  that 
rare  and  fragrant  flower,  the  trailing  arbutus. 
To  those  old  and  }mung  whom  the  long  winter 
has  confined,  there  is  an  indescribable  joy  in  get¬ 
ting  away  on  one  of  the  first  warm  days  to  the 
hills  to  find  nestling  almost  out  of  sight  the  pink 
and  white  and  fragrant  little  blossoms  of  the 
arbutus.  These  same  flower  lovers  come  to  know 
and  to  love  the  wild  flowers  that  are  peculiar  to 
each  season,  from  the  arbutus,  the  first  harbinger 
of  springtime,  to  the  wild  aster,  that  blossoms 
on  in  the  late  fall,  in  spite  of  cold  and  frost. 

But  unfortunately,  many  of  the  rarest,  finest 
and  most  beautiful  of  our  wild  flowers  are 
rapidly  becoming  extinct,  and  the  trailing  arbutus 
is  among  this  number.  In  gathering  them,  the 
flowers  are  torn  up  roots  and  all,  which  means 
that  next  year  there  will  be  fewer  of  them, 
and  the  next  year  still  fewer,  and  so  on  until  the 
natural  supply  is  exhausted.  They  should  be  cut 
or  broken  carefully,  instead  of  being  destroyed, 
as  we  have  seen  our  precious  field  violets  treated 
every  spring  by  hundreds  of  city  people  who 
come  out  every  Sunday  and  fill  bags  and  news¬ 
papers  with  the  entire  plant,  not  iyst  the  blos¬ 
soms.  In  places  near  the  big  cities,  where  the 
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grow  smaller  every  year,  due  to  the  depredations 
of  those  who  do  not  know  or  do  not  care  what 
ruin  they  cause. 

If  this  carelessness  applied  only  to  those 
flowers  such  as  the  devil’s  paint  brush  and  the 
daisies,  which  have  become  genci'al  nuisances, 
it  would  not  matter.  But  these  are  .passed  by 
while  the  trailing  arbutus,  the  azelia,  the  fringed _ 
gentian,  the  lady’s  slipper  or  pink  moccasin 
flower,  the  dogwood  and  many  others  of  the  finest 
and  rarest  are  the  ones  that  suflfer. 

To  help  the  work  of  saving  wild  flowers  along, 
the  Garden  Club  of  America  has  a  committee  on 
the  conservation  of  wild  flowers  at  wofic  trying 
to  get  people  to  cooperate  to  save  for  the  world 
these  beautiful  and  mysterious  expressions  that 
Nature  has  given  mankind  for  its  happiness.  We 
take  pleasure  in  passing  on  to  farm  people  who 
live  where  the  wild  flowers  grow  the  suggestion 
that  we  all  work  together  to  prevent  the  absolute 
extermination  of  rare  and  beautiful  flowers.  » 


A  Good  Job 

IN  1916,  many  of  the  farm  ’bureaus  cooperated 
with  schools  and  with  boys  and  girls  to  col¬ 
lect  the  egg  masses  of  the  tent  caterpillars,  often 
called  the  apple  tree  worm.  Through  this  work, 
literally  millions  of  eggs  were  collected  and  de¬ 
stroyed  and  we  believe  that  as  a  direct  result 
there  were  several  succeeding  years  when  the 
'  tent  caterpillar  was  not  much  in  evidence. 

Last  year,  they  had  begun  to  come  back  in 
such  numbers  as  to  mean  a  serious  menace  to  tlie 
foliage  of  trees  and  some  of  the  farm  bureaus, 
two  in  particular,  Nassau  and  Westchester,  have 
again  cooperated  with  schools  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  to  collect  and  destroy  the  egg  masses.  As 
a  result  of  this  campaign  in  the  one  county  of 
Westchester,  1,827,661  tent  caterpillar  egg 
masses,  each  of  which  contained  about  400  eggs, 
were  cremated  in  bonfires  on  Saturday  March 
7th.  The  great  majority  of  these  eggs  would 
have  hatched  young  caterpillars  during  the  spring 
to  destroy  the  foliage  of  trees  and  build  the 
large  white  nests  which  cause  the  unsightly  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  otherwise  beautiful  highways 
throughout  the  country.  In  Nassau  County,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Odell,  the  farm  bureau  manager,  reports 
that  at  least  200,000  egg  masses  will  be  destroyed. 


Watchers  of  Flocks 

That  those  having  to  do  with  the  care  of  animals 
have  a  quality  not  possessed  by/  men  engaged  in 
other  farming  and  ranching  duties  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  comment.  Men  whose  lives  are  spent  in 
close  association  with  animals,  especially  the  breed¬ 
ing  types,  are  as  a  rule  soft-spoken  and  gentle  in 
their  ways. 

This  is  a  notable  characteristic  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  sheep.  An  intimate  relationship  results 
between  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  that  is  beautiful 
to  contemplate.  The  bond  manifests  itself  in  many 
ways  and  never  fails  to  touch  the  sensibilities  of 
those  who  find  so  ^uch  to  admire  in  nature  that 
they  never  lose  their  contact  witli  the  best  things 
in  life. — Nez:^;  York  Tribune. 

E  were  pleased  with  this  fine  bit  of  true 
sentiment.  The  same  principle  applies 
almost  equally  as  well  to  all  tillers  of  the  soil. 
There  is  something  about  association  with  grow¬ 
ing  things — whether  they  be  plant  or  animals — 
and  with  constantly  living  outdoors  in  harmony 
with  the  sun,  the  w'ind  and  the  rain  that  brings 
out  and  develops  all  that  is  best  in  the  nature  of 
man. 


A  Good  Book 

NE  of  the  most  attractive,  readable  and  in¬ 
teresting  books  on  farm  life  and  its  prob¬ 
lems  that  we  have  seen  iq  a  long  time  is  “Kel¬ 
sey’s  Rural  Guide,”'  written  by  David  Stone 
Kelsey  and  published  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press  at  Boston.  The  price  is  $i.5o« 

Mr,  Kelsey  is  very  w^ell  known  to  readers  of 
American  Agriculturist  as  a  regular  contribu¬ 
tor  to  our  columns.  He  is  a  Connecticut  farmer 
and  his  writings  are  especially  worthwhile  be¬ 
cause  they  are  founded  upon  his  everyday 
practical  experience,  expressed  in  the  everyday 
language  of  the  farmer  and  backed  by  a  humor?;, 
ous  and  philosophical  point  of  view  that  is 

Uori  f/aw  -f^rm  writer's; 


American  Agriculturist,  March  28,  193^ 
Incidentally,  we  think  it  spealcs  well  for  the 
quality  of  material  which  appears  in  American 
Agriculturist  that  several  of  our  regular  staff 
writers  are  the  authors  of  successful  books 
written  by  men  who  are  actually  living  upon  the 
farms.  These  authors  who  write  regularly  for 
us  include  Mr.  Kelsey;  Mr.  Jared  Van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  the  author  of  the  attractive  little  book  called 
“The  Cow,”  and  now  working  upon  the  agri¬ 
cultural  history  of  New  York  State;  Mr.  M.  C. 
Burritt  of  Hilton,  New  York,  who  wrote  the 
book  entitled  “The  County  Agent  and  the  Farm 
Bureau,”  and  F.  G.  Behrends  the  co-author  of 
a  valuable  text  and  treatise  on  Farm  Mechan¬ 
ics.  Mr.  Behrends  is  t>*u*  Farm  Engineering 
Editor. 

“Kelsey’s  Rural  Guide”  has  a  very  interesting 
introduction  by  Charles.  M.  Gai^ner,  well  known 
tliroughout  America  as  the  edjtor  of  the  National 
Grange  Monthly.  Some  of  the  outstanding  chap¬ 
ter  titles  of  Mr.  Kelsey’s  book  are:  Life  More 
Abundant;  America,  the  Land  of  Opportunity; 
Liberty  and  Living ;  A  Real  Home ;  The  P'ounda- 
tion  of  Success ;  The  Home  Garden ;  The 
Blessed  Small  Fruits;  The  Secrets  of  Fertility; 
Farm  Foliage  Crops;  Markets  and  Marketing; 
The  Laughter  of  Life;  The  Rural  Grange; 
Country  Schools  and  Churches ;  Rural  Books  and 
Periodicals ;  and  many  others. 

We  wish  that  the  “Rural  Guide”  might  have 
an  honored  place  in  every  farmer’s  librax-y. 

Results  From  The  Kill  a  Kow  Idea 

HE  first  of  March  was  the  date  which  we 
placed  as  the  closing  of  our  “Kill  A  Kow” 
campaign.  As  far  as  the  actual  signed  slips 
tliat  we  have  at  this  office  are  concerned,  they 
did  not  quite  reach  the  minimum  goal  which 
we  set.  so  no  one  of  the  signers  is  under  any 
obligation  to  kill  his  cow  if  he  does  not  wish  to. 

However,  the  actual  number  of  farmers  who 
did  kill  a  beef  during  the  winter  was  very 
large.  Hundreds  of  these  men  have  written 
that  they  did  not  sign  the  slip  but  they  believed 
in  the  idea  and  preferred  to  do  it* rather  than 
talk  about  it.  We  know  that  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  in  our  territory  who  have  done 
the  same  thing. 

We  feel  that  the  idea  is  100%  right  from  any 
way  you  look  at  it.  A  cow  that  does  not  pay 
her  keep  is  a  liability  to  her  owner  and  to  every 
other  dairyman,  and  when  fatted  and  killed 
her  meat  makes  a  real  addition  to  the  diet  for 
a  long  time,  particularly  when  care  is  taken 
to  properly  can  it.  The  whole  idea  of  the 
campaign  was  to  get  men  to  think  about  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  production  and  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  dairy  profits  by  .eliminating  poor 
producers.  A  start  has  been  made ;  let’s  keep 
it  up. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  were  three  farmers, 
Jim,  Tom  and  Bob,  all  good  friends.  Jim 
w'as  an  atheist,  ^nd  believed  neither  in  heaven 
nor  the  other  place. 

One  sad  day  in  haying,  Jim’s  team  gave  a  sud¬ 
den  start  and  he  fell  off  the  load  and  broke  his 
neck.  Tom  and  Bob  'came  sadly  a  day  or  two 
later  to  attend  Jim’s  funeral,  and  as  they  sat 
quietly  waiting  for  the  services  to  begin,  sud¬ 
denly  Bob  was  horrified  and  shocked  by  Toni’s 
breaking  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

“Why,  Tom,”  whispered  his  friend,  “stop 
your  noise!  What  are  you  laughing  for?” 

“I — I  can’t — help  it,”  roared  Tom.  “HERE’S 
JIM  ALL  DRESSED  UP  AND  NO  PLACE 
TO  GO  I” 


Quotations  Worth  While 

Oh,  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken’ 

IMay  soothe,  or  wound,  a  heart  that’s  broken, 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 

;<c  ♦ 

“// ow  happy  are  all  free  peoples, 

Too  strong  to  be  dispossessed ; 

But  happier  far  the  people 

Who  dare  to  he  strona  for  the  rest.* 
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Best  Letters  Chosen  From  Hundreds  Received  This  Winter 


IF  every  one  who  thought  well  of  your  pa¬ 
per  should  write  you  a  letter  as  you  re¬ 
quest  I  fear  your  electricity  bill  and  your 
editor’s  nerves  would  be  at  high  tension 
irom  night  work. 

Were  I  to  place  in  first  rank  the  “article  or 
policy”  of  your  paper  that  strikes  me  most 
forcibly  it  would  be  your  editorial  articles  by 
Mr.  Eastman. 

The  “policy”  of  your  paper  as  determined  by 
your  editor  ranks,  in  my  estimation,  at  the 
very  highest  peak  of  editorship  for  farm  pa¬ 
pers  and  magazines.  “Useful  and  helpful” 
seems  to  be  your  slogan. 

We  have  a  great  variety  of  farm  mag¬ 
azines  in  this  country.  Some  contain  ai'-  - 

tides  of  such  a  decidedly  optimistic  tone 
that  it  makes  one  feel  like  saying  “bosh” 
or  something  equally  as  impressive,  be¬ 
cause  they  try  to  make  the  farmer  feel 
that  his  trials  are  over  and  the  smooth 
rosy  road  lies  just  ahead. 

Others  are  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
pendulum  saving.  I  suppose  they  have 
their  mission  but  the  only  one  I  can  see 
is  to  lend  poor  consolation  to  discour¬ 
aged  men  and  women  who  are  looking 
for  some  one  to  blame  for  the  existing 
ponditions. 

“At  Neither  End  of  the  Pendulum.” 


as  the  policies  that  bring  “direct  results.” — 
C.  N.  P.,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

Has  Read  A.  A.  For  Over  Fifty  Years 

1AM  sixty-six  years  old.  I  have  been  a  read¬ 
er  of  American  Agriculturist  for  over  fifty 
years.  My  father  took  the  paper  when  it  was 
a  monthly.  It  is  not  as  large  as  it  used  to  be, 
but  when  it  tells  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  it  is  large  enough. 

As  to  what  part  of  the  paper  I  like  the  best, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  It  depends  somewhat  upon 
what  I  want  to  know.  Perhaps  it  will  be  in¬ 


For  me  the  good  old  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  at  neither  end  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  but  is  hewing  away  at  the  position 
we  are  wont  to  call  the  “common  sense” 
part  of  the  swing.  Optimistic,  but  not 
too  much  so;  pessimistic,  but  not  too 
much  so.  Seeing  the  conditions  as  they 
are  and  then  going  at  them  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  better  them  if  possible.  As 
an  illustration  take  the  accomplishment 
of  the  land  tax  reduction.  Going  at  it 
from  an  editorial  standpoint  and  giving 
us  an  educational  bill-of-fare — then  ask¬ 
ing  us  to  sign  the  insert  and  return  to 
the  A.  A. — taking  these  signed  state¬ 
ments  before  the  “authorities”  and  get¬ 
ting  a  reduction  of  $8,600,000  on  the  land 
tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  That 
is  service  and  the  kind  we  all  ought  to 
appreciate.  __ 

The  position  the  A.  A.  took  on  the  ed¬ 
ucational  bill  before  the  legislature  last  year 
is  another  proof  that  it  is  at  the  center  of  the 
oscillation.  Neither  radical  nor  too  conserv¬ 
ative  but  pointing  oiit  the  best  road. 

Why’s  and  Wherefores  of  Markets 

The  next  best  article  I  consider  the  weekly 
market  review.  It  is  not  a  mere  market  re¬ 
port  but  is  a  genuine  reviezv.  It  tells  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  what  causes  those  conditions,  giv- 
ing  a  good  idea  of  when  to  unload  and  when 
not  to  do  so.  That  is  of  immense  value  to 
the  farmer  and  if  he  would  make  more  use  of 
it  he  would  help  to  solve  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  before  him  today — that  of  marketing  his 
goods.  A  local  shipper  of  stock  and  poultry 
once  asked  me  what  good  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  was.  I  said  the  market  review  was 
Worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  paper  to  the 
farmer.  He  replied :  “Damn  the  market  re¬ 
view  for  the  farmer.”  Of  course — by  keeping 
him  ignorant  of  the  value  of  what  he  has  to 
sell  Mr.  Shipper  can  buy  cheaper  and  so  make 
niore  profit  for  himself. 

Service  Bureau  a  Help  Bureau 
^  Third  I  would  place  your  “Investment  Ar¬ 
ticles  and  Service  Bureau.”  These  have  cer¬ 
tainly  helped  many  an  innocent  one  and 
brought  many  settlements  that  would  not 
otl^rwise  have  been  brought  about. 

Your  “contributed  articles”  are  all  good  and 
t  Would  not  detract  from  any  of  them.  They 
serve  their  place — that  of  educating  your  fam- 
^  ^'''but  these  others  stand  out  preeminently 


Skip  This  Page  If  You  Wish 

SOME  weeks  ago  we  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
letters  giving  suggestions  on  what  our  people 
liked  best  in  American  Agriculturist.  We  are  do¬ 
ing  bur  best  to  make  the  old  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  of  interest  and  service  to  every  one  of  the 
many  farm  families  who  receive  it,  and  we  fell  that 
the  readers  themselves  know  better  than  anyone 
else  how  best  a  farm  Journal  can  serve  them.  We 
were  swamped  with  replies  and  the  general  tone  of 
these  letters  showing  the  great  satisfaction  with 
which  the  paper  is  received  in  many  thousands  of 
farm  homes  is  one  of  the  finest  experiences  of  our 
life. 

The  letters  were  so  enthusiastic  about  the  paper 
that  we  hesitated  for  some  time  about  publishing 
them.  There  were  not  enough  criticisms  for  we 
know  that  we  are  not  perfect  and  make  a  lot  of 
mistakes,  but  we  finally  decided  to  print  them, 
knowing  that  you  do  not  have  to  read  them  if  you 
do  not  want  to. 

The  best  letters  were  chosen  by  one  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  editorial  staff,  so  at  least  you  do 
not  have  to  take,  our  judgment. 

^  We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  all  of  those  who  wrote  us 
in  such  a  helpful  way.  would  like  to  publish 
more  of  them  if  we  had  room,  but  every  one  who 
wrote  us  can  be  assured  that  every  comment  and 
suggestion  has  been  given  careful  consideration  by 
our  editorial  staff  in  an  effort  to  improve  quality 
and  service  of  American  Agriculturist. 

— The  Editors. 


dicated  by  what  I  look  to  first. 

Well,  I  always^  look  to  the  editorial  page 
first,  for  I  know  if  there  is  anything  of  special 
importance  the  Editor  will  point  the  way. 
And,  at  the  bottom  corner,  I  read  Eastman’s 
Chestnuts,  and  that  puts  me  in  a  good  humor 
for  the  rest  of  the  paper. 

I  especially  like  the  writings  of  H.  E.  Cook 
and  Jared  Van  Wagenen.  I  have  received 
many  times  the  price  of  the  paper  from  Mr. 
Cook  s  advice  on  spreading  manure.  When 
my  son  was  on  the  cruiser  Salem,  stationed 
at  Vera  Cruz  during  our  little  trouble  with 
Mexico,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  land. 
They  were  fired  upon  by  Mexicans  from  uo- 
stairs  wdndows.  The  sailors  huddled  close  to 
the  wall  and  went  forward.  The  captain  or¬ 
dered  the  Mexicans  to  cease  firing  or  he  would 
demolish  their  buildings.  Finally,  the  firing 
ceased  and  the  American  flag  w^as  floatino- 
above  the  main  building.  Jim  (that’s  my  son) 
said  the  flag  never  looked  so  beautiful  before, 
and  he  felt  a  lump  rise  in  hi^throat  and  he 
rejoiced  that  he  was  an  American  citizen. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel  when  I  read  Van  Wao-- 
enen’s  writings. 

I  especially  like  your  market  reports  for  I 
have  found  them  reliable.  I  also  hlways  look 
over  the  advertisements,  and  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  I  want,  I  am  not  afraid  to  send  for  it, 
because  I  know  you  stand  back  of  it. 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  taught  school,  and 
I  very  much  liked  the  stand  you  took  on  the 
school  question  last  year.  The  high  taxes  in 


the  Hill  Country  are  one  thing  that  is  driving 
the  people  from  the  hill  farms.  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  nearly  all  of  your  tax  program.  I 
approve  with  emphasis  the  following:  A  care¬ 
fully  prepared  budget,  full  publicity  of  all 
money  spent  and  for  what  spent,  gasoline 
sales  tax,  and  no  tax  free  bonds.  But  I  think 
an  income  of  a  million  dollars  should  pay  just 
a  million  times  as  much  as  an  income  of  one 
dollar.  I  am  opposed  to  the  raising  of  all 
salaries  of  public  officers.  Whenever  a  pubr 
lie  officer  asks  for  an  increase  of  salary,  he 
should  be  asked  to  resign. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  I  like  your 
stories.  The  Hound  of  Baskerville’^ 
=  was  a  good  story  of  its  kind ;  but  for  a 
family  journal  such  as  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  stories  like  “The  Brown 
Mouse”  or  “The  Trouble  Maker”  are 
much  better  suited.  “The  Trouble  Mak¬ 
er  is  a  good,  wholesome,  interesting 
story,  ^better  even  than  the  “Brown 
Mouse  and  that  is  saying"  a  good  deal.— » 
J.  S.  B.,  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Stands  for  a  Square  Deal 

SINCE  you  have  asked  for  letters  discussing 
the  American  Agriculturist,  its  writers 
artists  and  policies,  I  thought  I  would  do  my  bit. 

We  have  had  the  American  Agriculturist  in 
our  home  ever  since  my  husband  and  I  began  our 
married  career. 

To  my  mind,  the  greatest  principle  which  the 
American  Agriculturist  stands  for  is  its  strict 
honesty  and  a  square  deal  every  time.  There  are 
so  few  places  where  we  farmers  get  a  square 
deal  that  we  know  how  to  appreciate  one  v/nen 
we  -get  it.  We  know  that  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  stands  for  honesty,  not  only  from  hear¬ 
say,  but  also  from  actual  experience.  Not  long 
ago  my  husband  had  some  dealings  with  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  this  paper.  The  man  he  was  dealing 
with  seemed  to  forget  for  the  time  being  that  he 
was  dealing  through  an  honest  magazine.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  remind  him  of  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  justice. 

The,  editorials  too  are  those  of  interest  to  the 
farmer,  from  them  he  gets  the  current  events  of 
the  day  condensed  to  mere  facts.  This  is  a  great 
saving  to  his  time. 

Then  I  think  the  story  section  comes  next  in 
=  importance.  Neither  my  husband  nor  myself  have 
ever  missed  a  single  story  since  we  began  taking 
jour  paper.  Your  stories  are  always  so  interesting  and 
exciting  one  can  liardly  wait  a  whole  week  to  see  what 
is  coming  next.  T.  hey  are  the  kind  of  good,  wholesome 
stories  that  it  does  one  good  to  read. 

Next  comes  the  Service  Departrhent,  ready  to  aid 
us  in  getting  any  information  we  desire.  We  have 
availed  ourselves  of  this  privilege  also.' 

The  busy  farmer  woman  has  very  little  time  to  study 
fashions  after  her  numerous  farm  duties  are  performed. 
She  has  only  to  glance  at  the  fashion  page  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  and  dress  accordingly  to  look  as  trim 
and  up-to-date  as  her  city  sister.  It  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  clothes  to  be  so  out  of  date.  She  gets 
the  latest  styles  every  week.  So  with  very  little  work 
her  old  clothes  can  be  made  over,  and  new  ones  can  be 
made  after  the  latcst^patterns. 

Marketing  is  surely  worthwhile  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
he  who  raises  the  fruit,  vegetables  and  grain  to  -sell. 
By  studying  the  market  prices  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  each  week  he  knows  practically  what  he  should 
get  for  his  products.  The  price  lists  serve  also  as  a 
protection  for  him  in  case  he  wishes  to  buy. 

I  have  found  the  recipes  which  I  have  tried  out  to 
be  verj'  good.  I.et  us  have  more  of  them  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  raised  on  the  aver¬ 
age  farm. 

Mj"-  husband  and  I  have  been  particularly  interested 
in  the  discussions  on  poultry  raising  and  dairying.  One 
never  knows  so  much  about  these  things  that  he  is  not 
willing  to  learn  more. 

When  the  American  Agriculturist  arrives  aY  our 
house  there  is  often  quite  a  discussion  to  find  which  one 
gets  the  chance  to  devour  its  contents  first.  We  have 
often  settled  this  dispute  by  taking  turns  reading  aloud. 
We  think  the  American  Agriculturist  the  best  farm 
paper  we  are  taking,  and  would  not  thipk  of  getting 
along  without  it.  S.M.B.,  Wayne  County  Pa. 

(Continued  on  page  365) 
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“DESIGNED”  OIL 

Socony  Motor  Oil  is  literally  built  to  specifica¬ 
tions.  It  b  precisely  and  exactly  a 'designed”  oil. 

No  matter  what  type  of  tractor  you  use,  its  effi¬ 
ciency  in  pulling  power  and  stamina  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  kind  of  motor  oil  you  use.  Lubrica¬ 
tion  is  the  life-blood  and  reserve  strength  of  the 
•’iron  horse”. 

With  Socony  Motor  Oil,  not  only  is  the  power 
efficiency  increased,  but  there  is  a  freedom  from 
worry— a  cool  engine,  plenty  of  reserve  for  that 
last  quarter  acre  when  you  must  dig  in  and  hold 
to  it,  if  you  would  turn  a  furrow. 

There  U  a  grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  every  make 
of  tractor.  Consult  the  lubrication  chart  below.  The 
nearest  Socony  dealer  will  be  glad  to  qilote  you  prices  in 
metal  30  or  50-gallon  drums,  with  faucet.  It  costs  no 
more,  and  it  is  mighty  convenient. 


Remember  that  SOCONY  is  *^Standard’* 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 

SQCDNY 


MOTOR  OIL 

c/or  Tractor  Lubrication 


How  and  When  to  Graft  Plum 
Trees 

Can  you  give  me  any  advice  on  grafting 
plum  trees?  I  have  good  success  with 
apple  or  pear  but  very  poor  with 
plums.  I  wouid  like  any  advice  you  could 
give  me  on  grafting  plum  trees  and  cut¬ 
ting  and  caring  for  scions. — L.  R.,  New 
York. 

IF  you  had  not  good  success  with  apple 
and  pear  grafting  I  should  not  feel  safe 
in  encouraging  you  as  I  do  below  upon 
the  more  fussy  job  of  plums,  cherries  and 
the  like.  Moreover,  I  must  begin  by  as¬ 
serting  that  plum  and  cherry  grafting — 
and  especially  tire  plum,  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  proposition.  The  only  excuse  I 
could  make  for  grafting  one  of  these  trees 
myself  would  be  that  it  stood  in  a  favorite 
spot  or  near  buildings  where  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  wanted  and  was  itself  still  young 
and  vigorous.  No  kind  of  surgery  works 
W'ell  on  these  trees  when  their  wood  begins 
to  be  old. 

Work  When  Sap  Is  Watery 

There  are  two  “wrinkle.s”  which  must 
be  very,  very  carefully  handled  to  in¬ 
sure  success  in  plum  grafting;  The  cut¬ 
ting  and  caring  for  scions  aixl  the  stage 
of  growth  conditions  in  the  stock.  The 
above  two  potent  factors  are  further  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  we  are  here  deal¬ 
ing  with  trees  of  gummy  sap,  as  all  pit 
or  stone  fruit  trees  are.  And  this  gummy, 
bitter  sap  is  such  a  handicap  in  the  case 
of  tlie  peach  and  apricot  that  grafting 
is  very  seldom  attempted.  It  is  only  when 
tlie  stock  has  started  into  rapid  growth 
as  in  warm  days  of  late  May  (latitude 
42  to  40)  that  grafting  them  has  much 
chance  of  success.  This  is  the  time  when 
their  gummy  sap  is  most  fluid — carrying 
such  an  excess  of  water  that  its  tendency 
to  almost  instantly  turn  red-brown  where- 
eve,r  a  wound  is  made  is  at  the  mini¬ 
mum.  We  have  here  the  same  conditions 
which  cause  the  nurserymen  to  trans¬ 
plant  the  even  more  gummy  evergreens  at 
or  after  June  ist — wdien  their  sap  is 
nearest  fluid  and  spring  growth  rushing 
forward. 

Handling  the  Scions — Avoid  Drying 
Winds 

The  man  who  is  uniformly  successful 
with  the  seed  fruits  (such  as  apples,  pears 
and  quinces)  may  try  to  graft  the  pit 
fruits  by  closely  following  the  below  di¬ 
rections,  though  he  will  probably  never 
produce  a  high  percentage  of  successes. 

(a)  Cut  the  scions  with  as  much  heavy 
wood  attached  as  possible,  as  late  in 
March  as  possible,  though-  while  they  are ' 
still  dormant. 

(b)  Keep  these  in  the  coldest  possible 
place  Tvhich  is  both  damp  and  dark.  They 
are  more  easily  injured  by  drying  and 
more  sensitive  to  heat  than  seed  fruit 
tivigs. 

(c)  Delay  imtil  the  leaf  buds  on  the 
stock  to  be  grafted  are  bursting  and  green 
— almost  open,  then  go  to  it. 

(d)  Graft  only  on  a  damp  day,  or  even 
in  the  rain.  At  least  when  there  is  no 
tvind  or  sun  and  operate  very  quickly, 
with  very  sharp  knives  to  avoid  discolora¬ 
tion  by  oxidising  above  referred  to. 

(e)  Take  extra  pains  to  accurately 
match  the  edges  of  the  cambium  layer  of 
tlie  “just  whittled”  scion  witli  the  stock. 

(f)  Instantly  enclose  the  whole  job, 
making  water-tight,  with  a  well-prepared 
wax — preferably  in  the  form  of  rags  sat¬ 
urated  in  the  hot  grafting  wax,  and 
finished  by  dressing  the  whole  job — 
scion,  waxing  and  stock — with  a  rubbed- 
on  coat  of  lard. — D.S.K. 

Recommendations  From  Cornell 

The  stone  fruits  are  generally  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  graft  than  are  the  fruits  such  as 
apples  and  pears.  Apparently  the  greatest 
success  witli  such  fruits  as  the  plum  is 
gotten  only  when  both  tlie  scions  and  the 
tree  are  absolutely  dormant.  This  means 
that  the  work  would  probably  have  to  be 
done  in  very  early  spring  or  even  in  fall. 
The  scions,  of  course,  should  be  cut  when 
they  are  dormant  as  soon  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped  as  possible,  and  kept  from 
drying  out  by  preserving  in  sawdust. 

If  possible,  I  would  prefer  to  bud  rather 
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Five/Years^il^o  aii4 
Five  Years  Ahead 

Five  years  ago  we  sold  several  thousand  fruit 
trec.=i.  This  supuner  their  happy  owners  will  watch 
them  bear  absolutely  True  to  Name  fruit  and  will 
reap  the  substantiai  reward  that  Is  due  tliem  for 
buying  carefully  and  investing  land,  labor,  fertilizer, 
and,  moiit  of  ail,  TIJIB. 

Five  years  from  tills  spring  YOU  will  await  the 
fruit  from  the  trees  that  you  are  going  to  plant 
this  year. 

Buy  carefully  npw.  Disregard  a  few  eont.s  dif¬ 
ference  in  price — one  way  or  the  other.  (Price  of 
fruit  trees  is  no  indication  of  their  value.) 

Plant  Kelly  Bros,  trec.s  BEC.MiSR  they  are 
guaranteed  and  certified  absolutely  True  to  ffamc. 
They  will  produce  e.yaclly  the  kind  of  fruit  that  you 
lelect  now. 


65,000  of  our  this  year’s  trees  bear  the  lead 
teal  of  approval  of  the  Massacluisetts  Fruit  Growers 
Association  to  stay  tiiere  until  the  tree  bears  True 
to  Name  fruit,  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Take  the  First  Step  Today 
Send  for  1925  Catalog 

This  handsomely  printed  book  pic¬ 
tures  the  entire  line  of  Kelly  Cer¬ 
tified  and  guaranteed  True  to  Name 
Fruit  Trees,  Berry  Buslies,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  All  orders, 
large  and  small,  are  filled  In  rota¬ 
tion  as  received,  so  you  will  need 
the  catalog  at  once  to  get  yoiu 
order  in  early.  Send  for  it  today. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES, 

1130  CHERRY  STREET, 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

CeAix^iiidr 

True  to  Na^[e  Frmt  Trees 


Traction  Sprayer 

Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1 , 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  100  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
triple  action  pumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,Box8t  7  Utica,  N.Y. 


Sefid  for 
btaiogue 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheel^ 
Bteel  or  wood-wide 
or  narrow  tire^ 
Wagon  parts  of  ^ 
kinds,  wheels  to  fit 


I  11,1  1 


•\Y/r7  Dr^\Y7  Trees,  Fruit,  Shade  Ornamen- 

W  ta  vjrxvy  W  tal.  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Vines, 
Roses,  Shrubbery,  Strawberry,  Raspberry  Black¬ 
berry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grapes,  Asparagus, 
etc.  Honest  goods.  Catalogue  free. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT.  ^  _ 

Hastings,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  E. 


FROIT  TREES 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES., 
SHIPPED  S.  O.  D.  PREPAID  «  ' 
Write  for  free  Illustrated  Cat^og 
t^omona  United  Nurseri^ 
•  O  tree  Avenue,  DANSVILLE,  N.Y* 


‘FRIEND”  CROP  SPRAYERS 

Write  at  once  for  Catalog  T25,  showing  the  latest 
ind  best  equipment  In  both  traction  and  ^wer 
lUtflts  for  all  potato,  field  and  vegetable 

Nozzle  booms  for  au 
classes  of  work.  Name 
this  paper.  G. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 


rBAWBERBY  PLANTS;  20  leading 
y  plants.  Prices  very  nio#«ratc.  Catalog  tree. 

^  ta  ni-atailhl/’v  OlVnC  U  V 
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The  April  Rush 

Things  We  Should  Do  But  Often  Forget 
By  DAVID  STONE  KELSEY 


D.  S.  KELSEY 


_  F  all  the  topics 
^of  conversation 
outside  the  barn,  reference  to  the 
■weather  is  always  taboo  in  polite  so¬ 
ciety,  but  do  you  know  of  any  one 
factor  of  “living”  that  enters  more  into 
the  calculations  and  plans  of  every¬ 
body,  and  that  is  oftener  a  disturbing, 

modifying  factor  in  farm  plans  and 

operations? 

The  contractor,  after  figuring  all  oth¬ 
er  expenses  carefully,  usually  adds  a 

twenty  percent 
“margin  of  safety 
on  account  of  un¬ 
foreseen  weather 
conditions”.  The 
average  farm 
operation,  and 
even  farm  crop, 
maj'-  almost  be 
said  to  make  or 
break  upon  the 

turn  of  weather. 

A  man  may 

have  the  best 

farm  in  town; 

abundance  of  fer¬ 
tility;  seeds  of 

I  di  vitality;  perfect  tools;  excellent 
n  nagement,  sound  judgment,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  and  reliable  farm  help.  He 
may  combine  these  perfectly,  putting 
the  right  action  in  at  the  right  time,  and 
start  what  should  be  a  wonderfully  pro¬ 
fitable  crop.  He  has  done  everything  a 
man  can  do  to  insure  and  deserve  suc¬ 
cess. 

Nature  Has  Her  Inning 

Then  Nature  steps  in,  and  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder  says,  “You’ve  had 
your  chance,  now-  its  my  inning,”  and 
there  comes  a  late  spring,  a  drought,  or 
torrential  rains,  or  frosts,  or  wind,  freez¬ 
ing,  burning  up,  washing  away,  or  bloAv- 
ing  to  shreds  the  proudest  farm  crops 
ever  produced. 

And  yet  thoroughness  and  timeliness 
are  the  best  insurance  against  'failures 
of  every  sort,  and  this  is  even  more 
true  at  the  outstart — in  getting  the 
jump  on  the  rushing  spring  work. 

As  soon  as  the  winter  water  has  pass¬ 
ed  out  of  the  soil — partly  by  the  down¬ 
ward  process  of  leaching,  and  partly 
by  evaporation — field  operations  should 
begin.  Not  a  da\^,  not  an  hour  should 
be  lost.  While  waiting,  every  tool 
should  be  made  ready”^,  every  operation 
thoroughly  and  carefully  planned,  and 
the  teams  hooked  up  daily  and  given 
road  exercise  or  actual  jobs  that  will 
harden  them  for  the  coming  struggle. 
There  is  no  period  of  haying  or  har¬ 
vesting  more  crowded  than  the  early 
spring  days  of  field  work. 

Tilth  As  a  Guide 

_  The  safest  guide  to  beginning  opera¬ 
tions  is  the  tilth  of  the  land.  A  soil 
is  ruined  by  being  stirred  when  at  all 
wet  or  sticky,  but  the  moment  it  will 
crumble — that  is  the  moment  to  begin. 
Sandy  soil  will  come  into  condition  ear¬ 
liest,  loam  soil  next,  while  clays,  gumbo 
Jind  muck  are  slower  in  drying  out. 
These  last  however,  should  be  watched 
closely  for  when  too  dry  they  are  work¬ 
ed  with  the  greatest  difificulty. 

This  brings  up  another  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  April  management.  For  in¬ 
stance,  take  a  transplanting  machine.  A 
gang  of  three  or  four  men  and  one  dou¬ 
ble-horse  team  will  perfectly  transplant 
two  or  three  acres  of  cabbage,  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  tobacco,  or  a  dozen  other 
things  in  a  short  day,  provided  the  soil 


the  shower  neither 
long  or  especially  se¬ 
vere.  Nevertheless,  the  land  has  to 
w'ait  and  then  be  also  rew'orked  with  the 
Acme  and  Meeker.. 

As  to  rainy  days  after  April  20th  and 
until  about  August  20th,  there  usually 
is  not  more  than  one  really  rainy  day 
pe.  month,  and  these  should  be  a  pleas¬ 
ure  both  to. the  farm  help  and' to  the 
teams.  Better  let  the  men  off  or  at  least 
merely  suggest  a  “rainy  day  job”  of 
their  own  choosing,  that  they  will  take 
an  interest  in. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  futile  to 
leave  any  small  spring  task  undone,  “un¬ 
til  a  rainy  day”.  It  will  be  found  that, 
by  thoughtful  foreplanning,  about 
everyone  of  these  could  have  been  at¬ 
tended  to  in  March  or  even  the  Febru¬ 
ary  before,  and  better  done — because 
done  more  at  leisure  and  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  reason  that  a  tool,  for  instance,  put 
a.. I  kept  in  perfect  working  order  is 
doubly  effective  and  valuable. 

Timeliness  the  Big  Thing 

On  one  occasion  we  were  searching 
for  leaks  in  our  owui  management  and 
found  we  had  spent  fifteen  percent,  or 
in  one  season  almost  thirty  per  cent,  of 
our  April  working  hours  upon  such 
items  as  these:  Mending — fences  and 
gates,  wagons,  machinery,  farm  roads, 
and  miscellaneous  repairs  to  buildings. 
We  now  think  every  such  item  is  almost 
like  tlie  effort  thrown  away.  Not  one 
pr^tious  hour  of  April  can  rightly  be 
afforded  on  such  things.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  of  farm  success  is  time¬ 
liness.  To  get  in  an  oat  crop,  for  in¬ 
stance,  ten  days  later  than  it  should  be 
often  spells  a  fifty  percent  yield-all 
profit  sw^ept  away,  to  the  point  of  an 
actual  loss. 

The  man  who  grows  market  garden 
stuff  is  above  all  dependent  upon  mak¬ 
ing  every  moment  of  the  early  weeks 
count.  He  probably  has  some  “early”, 
somew’hat  sandy  land  naturally  friable, 
drying  out  early  and  quickly.  A  dozen 
important  early  crops — the  planting  of 
peas,  _  onions,  cabbage,  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips,  spinach,  and  the  transplanting 
of  horseradish,  asparagus,  rhubard,  etc., 
can  often  be  performed  on  such  a  tract 
in  late  March,  while  there  will  still  be 
hard  freezing  and  snows  ahead.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  /’re-paration,  of  close 
watching  for  favorable  conditions,  and 
then  taking  advantage  of  them. 

Applies  to  Fruit  Growers  and  Dairymen 
As  Well 

It  is  not  that  these  ■will  grow  any  ear¬ 
lier  than  if  the  work  were  done  in  mid- 
April.  It  is  something  more  Important 
than  that — getting  the  job  done  and  out 
of  the  way,  getting  the  jump  on  the 
April  rush — the  days  when  there  are  ten 
things  suffering  to  be  done  to  one  act¬ 
ually  accomplished. 

To  be  at  all  a  successful  fruit-grower, 
one  must  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  avoid  being  rushed  in  April.  His, 
the  date  of  “pre-pink”  spraying  i:  bound 
to  be  a  free-for-all  guessing  match — 
until  almost  the  very  day  to  get  his  out¬ 
fit  into  the  orchard.  When  the  latest 
safe  day  actually  comes — then.  Oh  then 
let  him  snap  to  it  indeed,  but  let  it  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  half-a  dozen  other 
jo’-^s  that  might,  could,  and  should  have 
been  done  and  out  of  the  way  in  March 
or  early  April. 

And  the  dairyman  ca-  least  of  all  af¬ 
ford  to  find  himself  caught  in  the  -..whirl¬ 
pool  of  an  April  rush.  His  whole  suc¬ 
cess  -depends  upon  the  utmost  efficiency 


In  exactly  the  right  tilth — neither  too  — -  w.,. 

ory  nor  too  moist,  and  experience,  plus  in  getting  things  done,  and  on  time.  He 
good  judgment,  plus  close  observation —  — — -*•  -i.... 


all  these  are  required,  to  watch  for  these 
Conditions. 

Be  Ready  For  a  Rainy  Day 

Sometimes  a  shower  will  drive  a 
fransplanting  gang  into  the  barn,  and 
Conditions  following  -will  not  permit  re- 
hirn  to  that  field  again  for  a  week,  and 


must  cirt  every  corner,  eliminate  all 
waste  time  and  effort  as  well  as  waste 
materials,  just  to  “live”.  His  daily 
field  hours  are  short  and  it  Is  to  him 
imperative — that  each  tool  be  bright  and 
taut;  each  machine  pre-pared  and  ready 
to  hitch  on  to.  His  long,  bright  Alarch 
days  should  go  into  these  items  and 
{Continued  on  Page  377) 


Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp, 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  see  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  tonight  when 
Amos  B,  Kirby  drinks  you  have  a  fina 
work  shoe  and  I  agree  with  him.  Only  he 
don’t  seem  to  get  as  much  out  of  them  as 
I  do.  Now  I  bought  a  pair  of  Wolverine 
shoes  of  C.  E.  Hodgin  at  Whittier,  Iowa* 
It  will  be  three  years  In  June  and  I  used 
tlrem  all  the  time  until  April  i,  19x4  and 
on  a  farm  at  that,  I  do  my  own  half-soling 
and  put  three  pair  half  soles  on  them.  They 
were  the  best  shoe  buy  t  ve  ever  had. 

Y ours  truly  !i 

(signed)  A.  G.  Mampton,  ICirrsman,  O*] 


The  Planter 

Low  enough  for  com¬ 
fort,  but  high  enough 
to  keep  Qut  oirt. 


It -wears  looo  miles 


afiil  stays  so##-™w@t  dffy 

'geistilsae  horsehide  tanned  a  new  way! 


Men,  here’s  something 
new  in  a  work  shoe.  A  shoe 
that  actually  wears  1000  miles 
and  more.  Try  it  and  see  for 
yourself  the  amazing  wear 
you  can  get  out  of  this  horse- 
hide  Wolverine,  Thousands 
write  us  that  they  never  be¬ 
lieved  it  possible  to  make  a 
shoe  so  soft  and  easy  on  your 
foot —  yet  so  hard  to  wear  out. 

The  secret  of 
shoe  is  our 
leather.  Genuine 
Cordovan  horse- 
hide.  The  tough¬ 
est  wearing  leather 
known.  It’s  horse- 
hide  leather  that 
covers  big  league 
baseballs.  No  one 
has  ever  found  it’s 
equal  to  withstand 
hard  knocks.  For 

centuries  the  fin- _ 

est  Cossack  sad¬ 
dles  have  been  made  of  horse- 
hide.  Army  officers’  boots  too. 

^  But,  until  recently,  this 
leather  could  never  be  satis¬ 
factorily  used  in  work  shoes. 
It  always  tanned  up  too  stiff. 
Now  in  our  own  tanneries 
we  have  a  special  process  that 
makes  it  pliable.  Actually  soft¬ 
er  than  ordinary  leather.  And 
it  always  stays  soft. 

Even  after  many  wettings 
it  dries  out  soft  as  velvet. 


Wolverine 
Comfort  Shoe 


This  Wolverincisso  pli¬ 
able  and  soft  you  can 
double  it  up  like  a  moc¬ 
casin.  It  wears  like  iron 
but  you’ll  hardly  know 
you  have  a  shoe  on,  it  is 
so  soft  and  easy. 

For  tender  feet,  or 
where  you  do  not  encoun» 
ter  wet  weather,  wear 
this  Comfort  Shoe*  A 
blessinsr  to  the  feet. 


Did  you  ever  find  this  in  a 
work  shoe  before? 

Only  the  choicest  hides  go 
into  our  Wolverine  shoes,  i 
We  tan  them  ourselves.  We  i 
start  imth  the  hides  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  entire  shoe.  And 
we  make  work  shoes  only. 
We  are  specialists.  That’s 
why  you  can  expect  to  find 
these  shoes  different  from  any 
others.  And  you 
won’t  be  disap-j 
pointed. 

There’s  a  Wol-^; 
verine  shoe  for 
every  need.  Farm,  i 
shop,  railroad,! 
mines,  oil  fields  or  j 
woods.  Thers’s  a 
style  that  will 
suit  you  exactly. 
Send  today  for 
our  complete  cat-j 
alog. 

If  your  dealer , 
hasn’tWolverines, 
please  write  us.  We  will  send 
you  our  catalog  and  the  name 
of  nearest  Wolverine  dealer.^ 

WOLVERINE 

SHOE  €?  TANNING  CORP.  ^ 

RockSord,  Michigan 

Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp, 

Dept.  41  Rockford,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Wolrerine 
dealer  and  catalog. 


Name. 


Address . 


P.  O.  and  State . 


I 

I 


My  dealer  Is 


m  (8) 


ay  comes  oat 
easier,  too, 
lohen  pat  ap 
with  the  Cal¬ 
lahan, 


Ask  your  dealer  to 
•how  you  the  Callahan 
Hay  Guide.  If  he  hasn’t 
one  now  he  can  get  It 
In  a  few  days.  Write 
for  freo  booklet,  **A  Bet¬ 
ter  Way  To  Put  Up 
Hay”.  Get  rid  of  your 
hardest  haying  Job. 

Callahan  Distributor  Co. 

27  CourtlandSL.Wellsboro.Pa. 


“Sared  Lots  of 
Hard  Work” 

"The  Hay  Guide, 
worked  successful- 
ly.  Saved  lots  of 
hard  work  In  plac¬ 
ing  the  hay  In  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the 
mow.  It  saves  one 
man  In  the  mow.” 

— C.  W.  Parker, 
New  York 

’’Saves  Hand 
Forking  in  the 
Mow.  ’  ’  Puts 
the  hay  where 
.you  want  it. 


Watch  Your  Seed 

Some  Hints  That  Will  Save  Dollar j' 


American  Agriculturist,  April  4,  1925 

Sow 


HE  lengthening 


By  C.  P.  NORGORD 

Assistant  Commissioner,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets 


HARDY 

Ensilage 

Seed  Com 


Get  your  Ensilage  Seed  Corn 
from  reliable  growers  In  the 
famous  West  Branch  Valley 
of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  Every  field  producing  this 
Corn  was  thoroughly  inspected  by  disinterested  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  Cornell 
University.  We  have  only  a  limited  supply  of  good 
seed  this  year.  All  thoroughly  air-dried,  graded  and 
shipped  Id  new  bags. 

Write  ns  for  samples,  prices  and  complete  description. 
Order  direct  from  growers  and  be  safe. 

WEST  BRANCH  CO-OPERATIVE  SEED 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION.  Inc. 

Box  A  Williamsport,  Pa. 


TREES  prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  Mitchell’s  Nursery,  Beverly.  0. 


days,  the  high 
sun  at  noonday,  the 
swelling  buds  and 
the  old  almanac  hanging  on  the  wall  all 
remind  us  that  winter  is  past  and  that 
the  real  work  of  the  year  is  at  hand. 
The  first  item  in  the  spring’s  program 
to  which  we  must  look  with  care  is  the 
suppl>  of  seeds. 

The  germination  of  seed  corn  avail- 
abl-  for  this  spring’s  planting  appears 
tu  be  so  low  that  grave- situation  is 
facing  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  Na¬ 
tion,  The  federal  aep  tment  agri¬ 
culture  reports  germination  throughout 
the  country  ranging  from  zero  to  90  per 
cen^  The  origin  and  condition  of  grass 
a  .  grain  seeds,  also  are  matters  need¬ 
ing  careful  considei;ation. 

The  wet  cool  weather  last  fall  resulted 
in  much  imperfectly  matured  corn,  all 
with  an  excessively  high  degree  of 
r  oisture.  The  vital  germ  cells,  of  sucli 
corn  is  highly  susceptible  to  the  growth 
of  molds  and  bursting  of  the  cell 
wa!'-s  from  the  effect  of  the  frosts.  The 
vitality  of  such  broken  moldly  cells  and 
kernels  containing  them  is  thus  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  corn  becomes  worthless 
for  seed. 

Similar  to  Situation  in  1918 

The  results  of  such  ripening  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  fall  of  1917  brought  a  cata¬ 
strophe  in  the  seed  corn  supply  of  the 
nation  during  the  spring  of  1918.  Corn 
of  germinating  power  above  75  per  cent 
was  difficult  to  find.  •  Much  corn  with 
such  germination  in  January  dropped 
to  60  per  cent  in  February  and'  March, 
and  to  30  per  cent  in  May.  Great  losses 
in  stand  and  crop  resulted.  Indications 
a.  -  for  a  repetition,  in  part  at  least,  of 


is  just  like  money  in  the  bank.  There’s  al’ways  a  market  for  it. 

One  of  the  Things  Essential  to  Success  with  Alfalfa  is 

Michigan  Limestone 

GUARANTEED  TO  CONTAIN  99%  CARBONATE  OF  LIME 

A  plentiful  supply  of  limestone,  with  good  drainage,  inoculation 
and  hardy  seed,  and  growing  Alfalfa  is  quite  certain. 

.^CAuetTE  BRANDS 
-  *^’6vER  99*  pure  ir 

The  only  agricultural  limestone  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  be¬ 
fore  pulverizing — greater  value  per  ton  than  any  other. 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  BUFFALO,  H.  Y. 


A  Successful  Farmer 

Tells  You  How  to  Succeed 


David  stone  KELSEY  is  a  successful  farmer  who  has  spent  a 
lift  time  studying  every  day  farm  problems.  He  knows  the  ■ 
answers  to  a  thousand  live  questions  about  farming  and  he  puts  them 
all  in  a  book  that  .-osts  no  mc"e  th'  i  d  price  of  a  new  hoe.  There  is 
nothing  else  like  it  in  print.  One  man  says: 

“/f  would  have  been  worth  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  to  me 
through  the  last  three  years.” 

Here  is  a  live,  ogressive  book  on  real  living,  rural  issues.  You  W’on  t 
find  it  too  long  or  too  scientifically  worded.  Farming  as  a  business  is 
discussed  w’th  a  full  study  of^he  leaks  and  losses  where  ® 

are  not  fully  grasped,  the  well-worn  path  to  real  success.  And  it  will 
cost  you  lb’-  50!  Send  for  your  cop  \  todayl 

KELSEYS  RURAL  GUUJE 

A  300  Page  Book.  Price  $1.50  at  all  Booksellers  or  of 

Boston  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY  Publishers 


the  1918  conditions 
this  spring. 

A  bushel  of  worth¬ 
less  seed  corn, 
p.— ited,  means  approximately  six  acres 
of  crop  lost  and  a  single  w’orthless  ear 
results  in  a  loss  of  five  bushels  in  the 
crop.  In  view  of  this  threatening  situ¬ 
ation,  wise  farmers  wiL  carefully  test 
each  lot  of  seed  corn  before  planting. 
Seed  corn  in  cars,  each  ear  tested  sep¬ 
arately,  is  safest.  Kiln-dried  seed  holds 
i  germinating  power  and  all  farmers 
should  use  it.  Immediate  action  to  test 
will  make  possible  the  purchase  of  new 
supplies  should  some  prove  worthless. 

If  -  must  purchase,  do  so  ac  once, 
preferably  with  the  advice  of  your  coun¬ 
ty  agent. 

If  you  have  well  cured,  well  bred  seed 
corn  for  sale,  notify  your  county  farm 
bureau  manager,  that  you  may  benefit 
from  the  sale,  and  others  from  this 
source  of  good  seed. 

Clean  Seed  as  Well  as  Test 

The  cleaning  of  seed  grain  also  de¬ 
mands  your  attention.  Most  oat  ker¬ 
nels  grow  in  clusters,  chiefly  triplets. 
The  third  kernel  of  each  triplet  is  a 
dwarf,  known  as  a  “pin  oat”.  Pin  oats 
and  other  small  kernels  all  lack  suffic- 
ie’vt  food  to  start  the  baby  plants  off 
with  vigor.  Weak  plants  and  a  poor 
yield  at  maturit}'-,  results.  ^ 

Failure  to  remove  these  kernels  hav- 
ii  ^  a  limited  food  supply  is  the  main 
cause  of  what  is  commonly  known  as 
“running  out”  of  seeds  on  certain  farms 
and  in  certain  communities.  Where  the 
fanning  mill  is  faithfully  used  to  remove 
these  small  weak  kernels  there  is  no  such  a 
thing  as  “running  out.”  To  make  this 
rigid  selection  farmers  should  get  out 
their  fanning  mills  or  borrow  their 
neighbor’s  mill  and  with  w'ind  and 
screen  vigorously  and  without  qualms 
cf  conscience  separate  out  from  their 
seed  grain  and  remove  one-half,  com¬ 
prising  the  small  light  kernels.  Use  the 
remaining  half,  the  heavy  plump  ker¬ 
nels,  only  for  seed.  The  discarded  part 
can  be  profitably  fed  to  the  stock.  Be 
careful,  however,  that  the  cleaning  pro- 
cc  is  not  delayed  until  the  stock  have 
eaten  you  out  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  this  selection. 

Beware  of  Weak  Garden  Seeds 

Many  varieties  of  garden  seeds  are 
low  in  vitality  and  annually  cause  great 
losses  to  gardeners  large  rnd  small. 
While  the  value  of  each  individual  pur¬ 
chase  is  not  large,  nevertheless  many 
people  of  moderate  means,  both  in  the 
city  as  well  as  the  country  depend  upon 
their  gardens  for  a  very  necessary  vari¬ 
ety  of  their  diet.  The  loss  of  the  garden 
to  /  many  people  through  poor  seed 
is  a  very  large  total  loss  indeed.  The 
State  law  docs  not  offer  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  on  garden  seeds,  hence  the  only 
recourse  is  to  buy  from  known  reput¬ 
able  seedsmen. 

Insist  on  Northern  Grovm  Clover  and 
Alfalfa  Seed 

Failure  of  thousands  of  acres  of  red 
clover  and  alfalfa  in  years  past  have 
b^en  due  largely  to  'he  use  of  southern 
or  foreign  grown  seeds,  not  adapted  to 
New  York  State  conditions.  Investi¬ 
gational  work  in  many  states  has  prov¬ 
en  that  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  grown 
in  other  than  northern  areas  failed  to 
winter  over  in  the  latitude  of  New  York 
State.  A  conference  of  seedsmen  and 
growers  at  tlie  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  recently  placed  emphasis 
on  this  matter,  so  that  leading  _  seed- 
houses  are  this  year  paying  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  location  where  their  seeds 
are  grown.  — 

“As  you  sow,  so  also  shall  you  reap”. 
The  ’svay  to  secure  a  good  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  harvest  is  to  look  to  the  quality, 
germination  and  productive  power  of 
the  seeds  that  you  are  to  sow. 


Quality  Seeds  at  Advantageous  Prices 

Northern  grown,  specially  selected 
seeds;  having  a  worth-while  repiita- 
tioji  for  results.  Join  the  thousands 
who  annually  reap  a  satisfactory 
harvest  from  K.  &  W.  Seeds. 

ppcpiii  )  $2.50  worth  for  $2.00 

OrtUlHL  •  «  ^3  QQ 

urrenoj  $1.25  “  $1.00 

in  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk). 

Select  from  our  illustrated  catalog 
No.  125,  WO' mail  FREE  immediate¬ 
ly  oh  request.  What  address,  please? 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 
Established  1858  Portland,  Maine 

Mayaagaw?»iga«aM£a 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

Assuresuccesswilh  ‘  ‘Sewlsof  Known  Origin”  carr- 
fnliy  te!tedforpuTilyand2ermination.2qts.  Metcalf's 
Golden  Bantam  Com  $1 ,  Postpaid.  Send  $1  today. 
DIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Every  home  and  market  garde¬ 
ner  should  have  our  64-page  Catalog.  Besides  a 
full  line  of  Garden  Seeds,  it  lists  Field  Seeds,  Grass 
Mistures,  etc.  Write  for  your  copy. 

.T5,  R  METCALF  &  SON,  INC. 
206  W.  Genesee  St.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


IMIii 


Arc  Good  Seeds 

Hart’s  Seeds  are  the  best  seeds  obtain¬ 
able.  They  grow,  give  big  yields,  and 
make  satisfied  customers.  A  trial  order 
■will  convince  you  of  their  value. 

^  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE  ’ 

k  describes  special  strains  of  vegetables j 
ifor  homo  and  market  gardens.. « 
Send  for  Catalogue  today._ 

Xhas.C.HaitS^r 

iHERSFir" 

>COKIN.^ 


PLAN  BEFORE  YOU  PLANT 

Send  for  our  descriptive  and  very  dl.dinctive  catalogue 
on  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  Our  STOCK  makes  good 
or  WE  do.  500  acres  under  cultivation.  Can  you 
mate  any  better  Investment. 

FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES 
Dept.  0  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


MI1£S 


MIOffifK  ] _  , 

Ain^ONG  FACTORY' 

IP  yon  ■write  or  telegraph  immediately  yon  can 
buy  brand  new  oversize  cords  direct  from  our 
modern  $1,000,000  factory  at  the  same  prices  wo 
havo  been  selling  to  jobbers  and  dealers  for  the 
past  nine  years,  and  save  one-third. 

These  are  not  old  tires  retreaded,  but  strictly 
firsts,  guaranteed  to  give  yon  fnll  mileage  or  your 
money  back  for  any  miles  unsecured ;  you  to  be  the 
judge.  Reference.s:  Bradstreet,  or  any  bank. 
GENUINE  CONNECTICUT  OVERSIZE 

CORDS  guaranteed  for  7,500  miles,  n 
size  80  X  3 1-2  cl. 

Other  heavy  duty  oversize  cords  guaranteed  as 
follows :  ■" 


Size 

Senior 
10,000  Miles 

Armsirons: 
12,000  Miles 

30  X  3Vz  cl 
31x4 
32x4 
33x4 

32  X  414 
33x41/2 

$  7.65 
10.85 
11.35 
12.00 

$  8.65 

14.35 
14.85 

15.35 
18.25 
18.75 

See  catalog  for  big  values  in  other  sizes. 


PAY  POSTMAN  ON  DELIVERY  plus  28e  post¬ 
age  on  3  1-2  in.  and  4  in.  tires,  and  42c  postage  on 
4  1-2  in.;  or  send  check  or  money  order  with  order 
and  save  Government  10c  C.O.D.  fee. 

If  not  delighted  with  the  quality  when  ttreS  arrive, 
WO  Will  promptly  return  your  money.  . 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  today,  ehowinpr 
remarkable  new  values  including  all  sizes  in  cords. 
Quality  tubes,  batteries  at  $10.18,  auto  tops 
other  accessories  at  factory  wholesale  prices  x 

THE  ARMSTRONO  RUBBER  CO.,  Inc. 
DcDt.  01  West  Haven,  Conn.  i 


ALPHA 

Portland 

CiNERt 


See  the MS^KOeakr  md these 
.  ^ood  Siigge8tic>iis  Free' '  . 

use  ALPHA  Cement. 


■**«>£  MARK  BEOiST®*® 

S4LBaHET.280!4- 
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BiqJSMdd0 

WsiiiShii^ 


stitched  am 
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What  Readers  Like  in  A.  A. 

{Continued  from  page  351) 

A  Word  for  “The  Trouble  Maker’ 

IF  you  would  ask  me  what  I  consider 
the  best  article  in  your  paper  I  would 
unhesitatingly  answer  “The  Service  Bu¬ 
reau.”  While  I  have  never  used  it,  many, 
many  of  your  readers  have  and  I  know  | 
if  I  ever  have  the  need,  it  stands  ready 
at  my  disposal.  Then,  too,  the  investment 
articles,  what  a  help  they  have  been  in 
saving  your  readers  from  losing  thousands 
of  dollars  every  year.  Truly,  these  two 
articles  which  give  such  practical  aid  to 
the  farmer,  are  worth  many  dollars  to 
him,  and  Americatt  Agriculturist  would] 
he  worthwhile  if  there  were  not  any  other 
good  articles  in  it. 

The  articles  published  regularly  on  poul¬ 
try,  dairying,  sheep,  swine,  farm  crops, 
fruit,  etc.,  are  splendid,  and  no  doubt  if 
we  were  all  financially  able  to  put  them 
into  practice  would  yield  great  returns  on 
the  money  and  work  invested. 

Have  especially  enjoyed  the  articles  on 
farm  life  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr,  It 
is  quite  a  pleasure  for  farmers  living  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  read  his 
beautiful  descriptions  of  farm  life  in  other 
regions  and  to  know  what  other  people 
are  doing. 

The  Home  Page  is  excelllM,  too,  ap¬ 
pealing,  not  only  to  the  womenfolk,  but 
to  the  men  as  well.  Occasionally,  before 
I  get  a  chance  to  read  the  paper,  friend 
husband  will  tell  me  about  some  good  arti¬ 
cle  he  has  read  pertaining  to  the  home, 
care  of  the  children,  etc.  I  ask,  “Where 
did  you  see  that?”  and  I  know  before  he 
replies,  “In  the  Agriculturist.”  You  can 
better  this  work  by  publishing  more  of  it. 

W  e  would  be  pleased  to  read  a  non- 
sectarian  sermon  each  week  The  spirit¬ 
ual  side  of  the  farmer’s  hie  must  be  em¬ 
phasized  as  well  as  the  material. 

“A  good  laugh  is  the  best  of  sauces,” 
so  runs  the  old  saying,  and  we  enjoy  a 
hearty  one  when  we  read  Eastman’s  Chest¬ 
nuts  each  week. — Mrs.  E.  A.  E.,  Dela- 
^vare  County,  Ohio. 

♦  A: 

Places  Service  Bureau  First 

HERE  are  so  many  good  features 
about  our  old  reliable  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the 
one  we  like  best.  However,  we  shall 
place  the  Service  Bureau  first  because 
whether  you  have  occasion  to  use  it  or 
not,  you  have  that  secure  feeling  that  if 
you  need  to  have  money  collected,  it  can 
be  done  without  cost  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau.  It  is 
yn  insurance  policy  without  premiums.  We 
had  occasion  to  use  it  this  year  to  collect 
a  small  sum  from  a  Chicago  firm  who 
absolutely  refused  to  settle  with  us.  The 
check  was  fortlicoming  in  a  week  after 
we  had  written  the  Service  Bureau. 

The  editorials  are  always  read  with  in¬ 
terest.  They  cover  the  subjects  before  the 
public  and  give  us  much  needed  informa¬ 
tion.  Here,  we  mpst  also  mention  that 
we  enjoy  Eastman’s  Chestnuts, 

The  serial  stories  are  good,  wholesome 
reading  for  our  young  people  and  contain 
^plhing  for  which  we  need  make  apology, 
Ihe  Trouble  Maker”  is  an  accurate  de¬ 
scription  of  country  life  and  country  peo¬ 
ple.  It  contains  problems  of  many  rural 
communities. 

‘‘Quotations  worth  while”  provide  us 
food  for  thought  and  inspiration.  They 
also  solve  the  quotation  problem  for 
Grange  and  club. 

Since  so  many  of  us  have  radios,  we 
believe  a  page  now  and  then  devoted  to 
tile  radio  w’ould  be  a  benefit  to  the  readers. 

We  are  such  a  busy  class  of  individuals 
that  we  do  not  have  time  to  read  as  much 
of  the  news  of  the  day  or  study  the 
world’s  problems  as  much  as  we  should, 
therefore,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
sll  to  have  short,  concise  discussions  of 
the  world’s  affairs  in  our  own  farm  paper. 

Wr.  H.  E.  Cook  and  Mr.  Van  AVagenen, 

Jr.,  are  friends  of  the  family  and  their 
jrticlcs  which  are  looked  forward  to  with 
interest  are  the  basis  for  much  discussion 
und  information. 


imrmtionm  impfoum&ls 


ALPHA  CEMENT  is  pro¬ 
duced  under  th<-  strictest  chemi¬ 
cal  supervision.  Every  bag  of  it 
will  give  you  high-class  results. 


The  ALPHA  Dealer  can  give  you  a  free  copy  of  the  new  and  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  112-page  Handbook  on  Cement  Construction,  “Alpha  Cement— How 
to  Use  It  ,  He  also  has  special  Bulletins  and  Service  Sheets  on  scores  ot  i.oaie^ 
yard,  farm,  business-place  and  civic  improvements — foundations,  driveways* 
storage  buildings,  garages,  gate  posts,  engine  bases,  water  troughs,  house  founda¬ 
tions,  dams,  etc. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  common-sense  value  of  these  helps  on  perma¬ 
nent  improvements,  all  of  which  can  be  made  with  good  sand,  gravel,  or  crushed 
stone,  water,  a  little  reinforcement  and  ALPHA  CEMENT. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL).  t 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Pittshnrgh,  St.  Louis.  Battle  Creek,  Mich.* 

li'onton,  Ohio. 


The  farm  news  stories  place  us  in  touch 
with  our  neighbor.  We  can  compare  notes 
and  possibly  w'ork  out  our  problems  this 
way. 

The  page  for  farm,  women  is  always 
read  by  the  ladies  of  the  household.  Some 
weeks  we  have  time  for  little  more,  but 
the  paper  is  never  filed  away  until  this 
page  has  been  looked  over,  the  recipes 
needed  copied  on  the  card  index  or  the 
pattern  for  the  baby’s  dress  or  coat  or¬ 
dered.  ' 


There  are  still  many  splendid  features 
of  the  old  reliable  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  which  we  have  not  mentioned  such 
as  the  market  reports,  tlie  discussion  of 
cooperative  organizations  and  the  adver¬ 
tisements  whicli  are  doubly  valuable  since 
they  are  backed  by  the  paper  itself;  but 
sirxe  words  are  limited,  we  finish  by  wish¬ 
ing  the  staff  of  our  greatest  farm  paper 
all  its  readers  the  happiest,  most  success¬ 
ful  year  ever,  during  1925.— Mrs.  G.  S.  K., 
Bradford  County,  Pa. 


“More  Pofaioes” 

Protn  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
other  method  of 
Work  perfectly  ao 
A  simple,  strong. 
Write 
price,  etc. 

a. 


rOR  SALE 

CORN 

n...  tCOO  1><I-  100  -  day  Improred 
bnoice  oeea  torn  Vellow  Dent:  300  bu.  Lancaster 
County  Sure  Crop:  200  bii.  Early  White  Cap,  nearly 
all  1923  crop.  Abore  90%  gernrinatlon.  Write  for 
price,  sample  and  circular.  Order  early  to  sare  money. 

SHULL  FARM,  Box  5,  Tullytown,  Boeki  Ca.,  Pa. 


My  "Beayer  Brand"  Canada  tJnleached  Hardwood  Ashes 
for  Fertlllier  are  Hljh  Grade.  Analysis  Guaranteed.  Cir¬ 
cular  and  price  free.  Established  53  years.  Address 
CHAS.  STEVENS,  DRAWER  600 

NapsRn,  Ontario,  Canada. 


iSSAlS 


Big  Buddy 
Work  Shirt 
of  selected  heavy, 
staunch  Golden 
Rule  Chambray 
or  Khaki  DrllL 
Cut  liberally  full 
throughout.  All 
seams  stoutly  triple 
Two  big  button  through  pockets. 


non-rip  faced' 
Bone  buttons.  Neck  and 


chest  sizes:  14% — J2  inches;  15 — H  inches;  15%  and  1« 
—  43  inches;  13%  and  17 — 52  Indies.  Each  (Pstpu.)  SS<k 
15SA15-— Heavy  welgnt  Golden  Rule  Blue  Chambray- 
aaSAlfi— Heavy  EJiakl  I>rlll.  Postpaid. 
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Milking  Cows  for  36  Years 

A.  Story  oi  a  Farmer  Who  Made  Good 
-THIRTY  -  SIX  By  CHARLES  M.  EAKINS  “““"s 

A  years  is  quite  good  trades;  so  my 

a  while  to  stay  with  the  same  job,  ability  to  make  good  trades  and  my 
without  any  interruption  or  change,  or  fortune  in  being  strong  and  robust 
anything  to  relieve  the  monotony.  But  physicallj’-,  were  my  only  assets  when 
I  have  ^always  believed  that  to  make  a  I  started  out  to  make  ar  living  for  two. 
success  in  life,  one  must  select  a  voca-  I  began  working  for  this  one  and 
tion  and  stay  with  it.  Especially  is  that  one  as  a  hired  hand,  but  I  never 
this  true  of  those  negligent  young  men  let  an  opportunity  pass  to-make  a  trade 
who  do  not  take  advantage  of  their  op-  if  I  could  make  a  few  extra  nickels  by 
portunities  to  get  special  training,  and  doing  so.  I  finally  traded  myself  into 


who  are  therefore 
unable  to  get  a  job 
every  time  they  need 
one.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  glad  that  I 
“stuck  to  the  text;” 
for  when  I  look 
back  over  my  past 
life  I  cannot  see  that 
I  could  have  done 
better  by  selecting 
another  vocation 
than  the  one  I  now 
follow.  It  is  true 
that  the  path  has 
been  thorny  at  times 
and  I  have  had 


REAL  SUCCESS 

I  HO  PE  you  will  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  the  little  story  of  a  life 
experience  on  this  page  as  much 
as  -I  did.  As  Mr.  Eakins  says, 
there  are  others  who  have  bet¬ 
ter  cows  and  better  methods, 
but  we  will  wager  that  there 
are  few  who  have  come  any 
nearer  to  real  success  in  those 
things  which  are  most  worth¬ 
while. 

— E.  R.  Eastmr  .i. 


a  good  cow,  and  this 
was  the  beginning 
of  my  present  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  soon  found 
that  our  cow  was 
producing  more 
milk  and  butter  tlian 
we  could  make  use 
of,  so  we  began  to 
sell  a  little  occasion¬ 
ally  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  Just  as  soon 
as  we  had  saved  the 
price  of  another  cow 
we  bought  her,  and 
increased  our  sales 


many  hills  to  climb;  but  the  fact  that  to  the  neighbors.  We  continued  to  add 
I  have  raised  my  family,  paid  for  my  cows  as  the  Lord  prospered  us  and  by 


home,  and  with  my  son  as  partner,  own 
a  herd  of  good  cows,  do  a  good  busi- 


1903  we  had  five  or  six  good  cows. 

Up  until  1903  we  had  delivered  our 


ness  and  have  some  money  laid  up  for  milk  on  foot,  as  we  Iiad  no  horse  nor 
a  rainy  day,  proves  that  my  labors  have  wagon.  But  on  account  of  our  in- 


not  been  in  vain. 

Started  in  a  “Very  Small  Way. 

I 

very 

have  started  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  I 


creased  business,  it  became  evident  that 

we  must  have  some  sort  of  a  horse  and 

vehicle  with  which  to  deliver  milk. 

,  ,  ,  *.  t,  •  ....o  Right  here  is  where  I  made  one  of  the 

started  my  present  business  m  a  \  j  •  i-r..  t 

1,  T  r  +  T  best  trades  I  ever  made  in  my  life.  I 

small  way.  In  fact,  1  co"uld  not  ,  ,  ,  r  r  t  i-  i 

^  ’  -  traded  one  of  my  cows  for  a  blind 

horse,  “even  up.”  I  also  bought  an  old 
wagon,  and  this  horse  and  wagon 
served  us  for  several  years,  until  we 
could  afford  to  buy  better  equipment. 

In  1904  we  assumed  a  big  debt,  as 
we  got  money  from  the  building  loan 
association  and  bought  our  home,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  barn  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  I  had  just  $25  when  we  assumed 
this  debt,  but  our  business  had  in¬ 
creased  steadily  and  we  W'ere  making 
some  money  over  and.  above  all  expenses. 
Wc  kept  adding  to  our  number  of  cow’s, 
and  we  finally  got  rid  of  the  blind  horse 
and  the  old  wagon  and  purchased  a 
better  horse  and  a  regular  milk  wagon. 
The  business  continued  to  grow,  and 
two^  years  ago  I  took  in  my  son,  Rob¬ 
ert,  as  a  partner.  During  the  34  years 
prior  to  this  I  had  been  the  sole  owner, 
and  with  my  two  boys  had  run  the 
dairy  without  employing  any  outside 
help. 

We  now  have  14  first  class  cows.  We 
sell  whole  milk,  and  have  sale  for  all 
we  produce.  My  son  and  I  run  the 
business  without  any  additional  help. 
My  job  is  caring  for  the  herd,  and  my 
son  delivers  the  milk.  We  have  a  well 
equipped  delivery  truck  which  we  pur¬ 
chased  tw'o  years  ago. 

Our  cows  are  not  purebred,  but  for 
milk  production,  they  are  as  good  as 
any  purebred  herd  in  our  section.  The 
production  of  milk  being  our  only  ob- 
This  is  Mr,  Eakins  of  Toronto,  O.,  who  ject,  we  have  found  that  the  graded 
tells  the  story.  cows,  that  deliver  the  goods,  are  better 

_ _ _ _ _  for  us,  as  we  can  buy  them  for  less 

money  than  it  would  take  to  buy  pure- 
bad  just  one  cow.  It  was  in  1889  and  bred  cows.  Most  of  our  present  herd 
I  was  a  young  married  man,  just  be-  Jersey  and  Holstein  mixed, 
ginning  to  realize  my^  responsibility  as  ^  ^  certain  commer- 

the  bread-getter.  Erior  to  t  is  time  ration  which  we  have  found  very 

and  before  my  marriage  I  ha  no  satisfactory.  We  also  give  them  wheat 
thought  of  the  future.  With  many  bran,  and  clover  hay  Wc 

other  young  men  with  whorn  associ-  gjyg  cows  warm  water  in  winter, 
ated  in  those  days,  my  only  concern  essential  that 

was  to  gratify  my  desires  for  the  pres-  they 

ent,  and  have  what  I  called  a  good  ^^^^er  is  ice-cold.  We 

time.  As  the  inevitable  resu  t  o  tie  have  both  gas  anji  electric  lights  in  our 
lack  of  a  purpose  and  the^  wasting  oi  harn,  which  is  very  convenient  and 
time.  I  came  face  to  face  with  the  stern  ^he  proper 

realities  of  life  with  aflat  pocketbook; 

and,  for  a  time,  I  didn  t  know  f  Now,  thousands  of  dairymen  have 

was  going  to  make  a  living,  or  whether  ^  better  record  than  I  have  made, 

I  would  be  able^  to  make  one  at  all.  y^.^uld  be  much  more 

But  very  early  in  my  life  I  evinced 

fortune  in  being  strong  and  robust  (^Continued  on  next  page) 


'Kow.  with  onrLowDirect-from-Fac- 
tory  Prices  and  Easy  Terms,  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  with  6  to  100  or 
more  cows  can  not  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  the  wonderful OTTAWAMilking 
!  Machine.  Soon  pays  for  itself  milking;  only 
;  C  cows.  Saves  money,  time  and  bard  work. 

IISO  DOES^  Cath 
B€IT  “ 

WilX 


PuUItM'ilkingforTou 
Costs  Nothing 
to  Install 


Find  out  today  about  this  milker  that 
milks  the  human  way;  is  a  self-washer 
and  has  no  pulsator ;  no  pipes  or  rods; 
no  springs  or  valves.  Easier  to  use; 
easier  on  cojvs.  Milks  2  or  4  cows  at 
once,  18  to  40  cows  an  hour.  No  cost  to  install;  comes  all 
complete  ready  to  milk.  Small  Dam  Pijmcot— a  Whole  Tear  lo  Pay. 

Trisil  ^ry  the  OTTAWA 
d V  3  A  A  iSale  jjjiter  on  your  own 

herd  for  full  80  days.  Guaranteed  for  lO^eam. 

Before  you  buy  any 
■*  K  ■'.■'ll  milker,  be  sure  to  get 
*  Free  facta  on  tho 

OTTAWA.  Send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postcard  for  "The  Truth 
about  Milking  Machines”  nnd  other 
interesting  and  helpful  information. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 


Box  608  Magee  Bldg,,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Best  for  23  Years— Best  Now.  Highest 
Grade  of  Material  and  Workmanship. 
Made  from  the  Centuries  old  Genuine 
Yellow  Douglas  Fir, 

The  only  silo  on  which  you  can  get  tliose 
famous 

INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 

Write  now  for  Special  Winter  Discounts  _ 

INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Dept.  16,  Meadville.  Pa. 


*‘Colt  light  is  sunlight” 


466  (10) 

f 


ff^rite  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  nerv  free  book 
‘^Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day” 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


Your  kitchen  is  your  wife’s 
workshop.  Many  are  the  hours 
she  spends  there  workingfor  you. 
In  poor  light  these  hours  are  twice 
as  long  in  early  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning.  Do  you  have  poor  light  in 
your  kitchen? 

And  your  children  —  are  you 
willing  to  risk  their  eyes  and  gen¬ 
eral  health  in  injurious  and  im¬ 
proper  light?  Are  you  willing  to 
answer  for  their  bodily  welfare 
and  your  own? 

Colt  Light  is  not  a  luxury.  It  is 
I  a  necessity  of  the  first  importance. 
[  With  the  Colt  Light  system 
j  you  can  have  perfect  light  in  your 
•house  and  your  barns.  Besides 
^this,your  wife  can  have  a  Colt  gas 


I  Kansas  CSty,  Mo. 

I  716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 
J  Chattanooga,  Temu 
J  6th  Sc.  Market  Sts. 

,1  San  Francisco,  CaL 
8th  Brannan  Sta. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

30  East  42d  St. 
Rochester,  N.Y.^ 

31  Exchange  St. 

Cliicago,  Ilk  ,  . 

1001  Monadnock  Block 


Stove  and  gas  iron  in  her  kitchen. 

The  whole  plant,  installed  and 
working,  costs  very  little  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  service  it  gives. 
There  is  nothing  to  wear  out  or 
get  out  of  order.  Its  upkeep  is  the 
price  of  enough  Union  Carbide  to 
refill  the  generator  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  That  is  all. 

Union  C3arbide  for  use  in  the 
Colt  Light  plant  is  sold  direct  to 
the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 
One  of  the  175  Union  Ckrbide 
Sales  Company’s  warehouses  is 
located  near  you.  Union  Carbide 
is  always  uniform.  World’s  best 
quality.  Highest  gas  yield.  It  is 
^ways  packed  in  blue-and-gray 
drums. 
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(II)  3^ 


Merit 

proved  by  time 

Twenty  years  and  a  Globe  Silo 
is  still  in  service.  Why?  'They 
are  built  of  the  finest  materials 
— spruce  and  fir.  Heavy  match¬ 
ing  walls,  double  splines,  sealed 
joints  and  adjustable  doors  make 
them  absolutely  air-tight.  Not 
only  now,  but  a  generation  from 
now,  The  extension  roof  makes 
a  Globe  Silo  the  cheapest  per 
ton  capacity — an  exclusive  Globe 
feature.  Increases  value  of  farm. 
Durable,  convenient  and  profit¬ 
able — these  are  the .  time-proved 
merits  of  a  Globe.  '  Write  today 
for  catalog  and  price-list;  silos, 
tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stan¬ 
chions,  etc. 

'  GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

8»x  F  (Jaadilla,  New  Yorl 


SAVE 

MONEY 


Crasco  Silos  are  good  Silos  and 
low  in  cost.  Carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  from  selected  stock.  Doors 
close  tight  and  are  easily  opened 
A  from  convenient 

door  front  ladder. 

want  a 
Silo  get  a  Crasco 
If  ^  save  money. 

H  n”  II  Irelfp  Write  for  full 

|iii— ■  tt  ■jOllil  information. 

ill — tliJhiir  CRAINE  SILO 

111  ^ InHr'  COMPANY.  Idc, 

ilTr  flQ^  Box  No.  160 

•rfn — t'lWTm-  ^Norwich,  New  York 


acid- 

rust- 

freeze- 
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IN-DE-STRUC-TO 


air¬ 
tight 
no  swell 
and 
shrink 
troubles 

GALVAN¬ 

IZED 


WE  build  Ross  Metal  Silos,  but 
users  sell  them.  Why  Ross  Metal 
is  superior  told  by  successful  farmers 
in  40-page  unbiased,  most  practical 
and  helpful  silo  booklet  ever  written. 
FREE,  if  you  ask  for  “Users’  Own 
Words” — No.  41 

We  have  a  wonderful  proposi¬ 
tion  for  dealers  and  agents, 

E.W.I10SS»il'^gC0. 

Established  1850 
41  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 
USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED-  BEST  by  SO  years’  use.  Il 
Will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT 
endorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  SO 
years. 

Made  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

_  Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  IVholesale  Prices. 

.  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 

»hi  ..  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu- 

‘"'“■'nation  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards.  Write 
I  W'L''  SAYS  YOU  MONEY.  Oldest 
'n  u,*'^*!*  ‘’alnt  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

W,  INGERSOLL,  252  Plymoatii  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


impressive  than  mine.  But  I  have  ac¬ 
complished  my  purpose,  which  was  to 
own  a  home,  raise  and  school  my  chil¬ 
dren,  and  make  myself  independent  and 
secure  in  my  old  age.  My  advice  to 
young  men,  who  have  no  special  traiur 
ing,  is  to  get  a  job  and  stay  with  it; 
for  the  longer  you  work  at  the  same 
job,  the  more  you  will  know  about  its 
details,  and  the  easier  it  will  be  for  you 
to  make  money. 


Try  Some  Oats,  Peas  and 
Barley 


Before  the  days  of  the  great  de¬ 
velopment  of  city  markets  for  fluid 
milk.  Eastern  dairymen  bought  very  lit¬ 
tle  feed.  But  with  the  increase  of  milk 
consumption  and  particularly  with  the 
beginning  of  the  growing  of  grains  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  West,  Eastern  farm¬ 
ers  began  purchasing  this  feed.  This 
practice  has  continued  until  on  most 
dairy  farms,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  few  oats  for  the  horses,  there  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  very  little 
grain  grown. 

In  the  last  decade,  however,  condi¬ 
tions  have  changed.  WesterrL^grain  has 
become  higher  and  the  costs  of  milk 
production  have  been  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  The  result  is  that  thousands 
of  dairymen  have  begun  to  figure  how 
they  can  cut  down  their  feed  costs. 
They  know  that  it  will  probably  always 
he  necessary  to  buy  much  commercial 


feed  but  anore  and  more  also  they  real¬ 
ize  that  on  a  majority  of  farms  the  feed¬ 
ing  business  can,  be  readjusted  .by  sup¬ 
plementing  the  purchased  by  more 
home  grown  seed.  The  acreage  of  al¬ 
falfa,  for  instance,  in  the  East  is  multi¬ 
plying  itself  several  times  every  year. 
Much  more  attention  is  being  paid  to 
the  seeding  and  care  of  clover  while 
soybeans  and  other  legumes  are  getting 
_  a  good  start  because  farmers  realize 
that  all  legumes  are  very  high  in  pro¬ 
tein  in  addition  to  being  especially  pal¬ 
atable. 


Hov/  Much  to  Plant. 


The  practice  which  we  want  to  speak 
about  particularly,  which  is  increasing 
rapidly,  is  that  of  growing  combination 
of  peas,  oats  and  barlej’.  Here  is  the 
seeding  mixture:  Use  Canada  Field 
peas,  a  late  two  row  barley.  (.4Ipha 
pxeferred),  and  any  good  variety  of 
’  oats.  Mix  the  seeds  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  of  oats,  one  bushel  of  barlev  and 
a  half  bushel  of  peas.  The  field  should 
be  seeded  at  the  rate  of  f^om  one  and 
a  half  to  two  bushels  per  acre,  on  fer¬ 
tile  soils  where  there  is  danger  of  lodg¬ 
ing.  As  much  as  two  and  a  half  bushels 
can  be  used  elsewhere,  depending  upor^ 
soil  conditions. 

The  crop  should  be  planted  early. 
Pea  seeds  should  receive  legume  inocu- 
■  lations  before  mixing  with  the  other 
two.  Ask  your  Farm  Bureau  office  to 
get  this  material  for  you.  Failure  to 
inoculate  may  reduce  the  yield  of  peas. 

A  yield  of  40  bushels  weighing  50 
pounds  per  bushel'  is’  about  average. 
Average  results  may  be  expected  from 
this  mixture  as  follows:  .  50  per  cent, 
oats,  27  per  cent,  barley  and  23  per 
cent,  peas. 

ibis  makes  a  most  excellent  ration, 
particularly  when  fed  with  alfalfa  or 
g’ood  clover.  Of  course,  it  will  need 
some  supplementing  with  purchased 
feed. 


Milk  News  From  Otsego  County 

jVyTILK  must  test^4%  or  more  In  butter 
I  fat  content  to  meet  the  latest  require¬ 
ments  of  the  shipping  station  at  Rockdale, 
N.  Y.,  in  the'  Unadilla  valley.  This  station 
is  at  the  eastern  edge  of  Chenango  county 
and  has  a  large  patronage  from  both  Chen¬ 
ango  and  Otsego  counties.  It  supplies  milk 
to  the  Childs  company  for  restaurant  use 
in  New  York  City.  Premiums  paid  for 
excess  butter  fat  have  previously  induced 
many  patrons  to  improve  tlieir  dairies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  butter  fat  test  standard,  and 
now  the  company  is  bringing  active  pres- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


7  Sizes 


Don’t  let  anyone  talk  you  into  believing  that 
any  other  cream  separator  is  as  good  as  a  De 
Laval,  and  try  one  yourself .  And  when  you 

do  you  will  not  need  any  exrort  to  tell  you  which 
is  by  far  the  better  designed  and  made  machine, 
and  wluch  is  sure  to  last  the  longer  and  proyo  the 
better  investment. 

Nor  will  any  clever  salesman  be  able  to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  the  other  machines  are  “just  as 
good,”  or  good  enough  while  perhaps  a  little 
cheaper.* 

A  De  Laval  frequently  saves  any  cost  differ¬ 
ence  over  the  other  mactime  the  first  month  of 
use,  and  will  go  on  doing  so  for  many  years. 

Your  De  Laval  Agent  will  gladly  arrange  a 
free  trial  for  you.  If  you  do  not  know  who  your 
nearest  De  Laval  Agent  is,  write  the  nearest 
office  below. 

Tirade  In  Your  Old  Separator 
as  Partial  Payment 

Do  Laval  Agents  are  now  making  liberal  trade 
allowances  on  used  cream  separators  of  any  age 
or  make  as  partial  payment  on  new  De  Lavals, 
This  gives  an  unustial  opportunity  for  getting 
something  for  your  old  separator,  which  may  be 
■wasting  the  cost  of  a  new  De  Laval  in  less  than  a 
year.  New  De  Lavals  sold  on  easy  terms. 

The  Be  laval  Sepas^ator  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  39  E.  Madison  St.  61  Beale  St. ' 


CREAM  SEFARAEORS 


Simple  / 

Simple/ 

le/ 


That’s  why  the  Hinman  Milker  is  so  easy  to 
keep  thoroughly  clean  that  low  bacteria 
milk  is  natural  to  it. 

That’s  why  it’s  so  dependable.  Only 
2  moving  parts.  Stays  on  the  job, 
■QjlQ.  w  day  in,^  day  out.  That’s  why  it 

®  jS  costs  little  to  buy  and  is  very 

W  economical  to  run. 

^ £  J[  A  ^  Profitable  Milk. 

^  Machine  for 

,  A  !  fl  today!  ._  —  I 

,Ask  us  jor 

J  Illustrate(!  Catalog,  FREE 

A  book  of  facts  that  are  of  real  interest  to  you  —  as  a 
dairyman  who  wants  to  make  his  business  pay  bigger 
returns. 

Just  write  on  a  postal  card,  “Send  me  the  complete 
Hinman  Catalog,  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me.” 

■Write  today. 

HINMAN  MU  KING  MACHINE  CO. 

Seventeenth  Street,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS— 

A  few  good 
territories 
open. 
■Write  us. 


ERNST. 


CO.tNOi 


Controls  DIARRHEA  in  all  domestic  ar.k.  als. 
Trial  54  pound  Cl.50.  Regular  pound  box  $5.00 


135  HUDSON  St' 

New  YORK  n.y:! 
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:7  GR/MD  DAUGHTERS  OF 


,  ORMSBY  KORDYKE  LAD 

f:NTrRL  HERD  OF  65  HEAD  TO  BE  DISPERSED  APRIL  15TH  AT 

BLACRES 

In  no  place  in  the  United  States  can  so  many  Grand  Daughters  of  O.  K.  L. 
fce  found  for  sale.  It  presents  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  the  discriminating 
|>uyer  to  acquir,  blood  of  the  greatest  Sire  that  ever  lived. 

ORMSBY  KORDYKE  LAD 

JSVho  now  has  nineteen  1,000  lb.  daughters.  50  females  ranging  in  age  from 

calves  to  5  years. 

FULLY  ACCREDITED 

Concrete  road  direct  to  farm  reaching  all  main  routes  in  New 
York,  Tennsylvania,  New  England  ,  Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 


^YRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


BAXTER,  Auctioneeer. 
JVVOOD  in  the  Box 


BENNETT  &  LAT-  2R 
Wellsboro,  Penna 


\r  ?jr  f  f  A  BOG  SPAVIN  OR 

You  t  LyUt  Uut  THOROUGHPIN 

BUT  YOU  CAN  REDUCE  THEM  WITH 


without  laying  up  your  horse.  Docs  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  ...  ..  , 

ABSORBINE  penetrates  auieWy  and  is  healing,  cooling  and  soothing— strengthens  and 
Invigorates  tired,  lame  muscles  and  tendons — allays  pain  and  inflammation  reduces 
soreness  and  lameness. 

ABSORBINE  Is  purely  herbal,  and  safe  to  use  anywhere.  In  addition  to  being  an 
effective  liniment.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  germicide.  Therefore,  ABSORBINE,  ap- 
pUed  to  a  sore  or  wound,  kills  the  germs,  makes  the  wound  aseptically  clean  and  pro¬ 
motes  rapid  heaUng.  Effective  In-  Poll  Evil,  Quittor,  Sores,  Lacerations,  Bruises,  Cuts 
or  Speed  Cracks.  _  _  ,  ,  . 

Mrs  Fred  White,  Box  676,  Payne,  Ohio,  writes:  I  purchased  a  bottle 

of  your  ABSORBINE  and  used  as  you  directed.  The  puff  all  disap¬ 
peared  before  I  had  the  bottle  quite  all  used  up.” 

SEND  FOR  FREE  HORSE  BOOK 
which  gives  valuable  Information  about  the  care  of  horses  and  cattle.  It  Is  well  worth 

having  and  is  yours  for  the  asking  without  expense  or  obligation. 

ABSORBINE,  $2.50  a  bottle  «t  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Safe  deliv- 

ery  Guaranteed 

Inc.  579  Lyman  Street,  Springfield,  Mass 


W.  F.  YOUlTi 


^ Time  Tested  Windmill 

The  Anto-Oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  a  record  of  10  years 

of  successful  operation.  In  all  climates  and  under  the  severest.cpn- 
ct  successiui  itself  to  be  a  real  self-oilmg 

windmill  and  a  most  reliable  pumping  machine. 
An  Auto-Olled  Aermotor,  when  once  properly  erected, 
needs  no  further  attention  except  the  annual  oiling. 
There  are  no  bolts  or  nuts  to  work  loose  and  no  delicate 

parts  to  get  out  of  order.  .  .  *  * 

There  are  no  untried  features  m  the  Am^OUea 
Aermotor.  The  gears  run  in  oil  in  the  oil-tight,  storm¬ 
proof  gear  case  just  astheydidlOyears  ago.  Somerenne- 
mentshavebeenmade,  asexperiencehasshownthe  possibil¬ 
ity  of  improvement,  but  the  original  simplicity  of  design  has 
been  retained  while  greater  perfection  of  operation  has  been 
nrbipved  The  Acimotor  is  wonderfully  efficient  in  the  light 
winds,  which  are  the  prevailing  ones.  The  ^If-oil^  motor  works 
with  practically  no  friction,  and  the  wind-wheel  of  the  Aermotor 

e  «  is  made  to  run  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  is  also  amply  strong  to 

run  safely  in  the  strongSt  winds.  In  any  condition  of  wind  or  weather  you  may  be 
that  the  A«to-OI^^  Aermotor  will  give  you  thfi  best  of  service.  It  is  made 
by  the  company  which  established  the  steel  windmill  ^smess  38 

AERMOTOR  CO.  ^  “ 


Chicago 
yfingaa  City 


Balias 
Minneapolis 


Bes  Moln< 
Oakland 


The  Fourth  Annual  Sale 


OP 


Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns 

BY 

THE  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 


BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 
BO  miles  east  of  Buffalo. 


sure  to  bear  on  its  other  patrons  who  will 
be  obliged  to  raise  the  average  of  the 
quality  of  tlieir  product  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  Otherwise  their  milk  will  event¬ 
ually  be  rejected.  Those  dairymen  who 
have  not  already  placed  their  herds  on  a 
high  test  basis,  are  planning  either  a  grad¬ 
ual  or  a  wholesale  shift  from  black  and 
white  stock  to  cream  producers,  the  Guern¬ 
sey  being  the  favorite. 

Good  Cows  Scarce 

In  making  an  abrupt  change  of  his  en¬ 
tire  herd,  a  farmei  is  confronted,  not  only 
by  the  heavy  expense,  but  by  scarcity  of 
Guernsey  cows  on  the  market.  Dealers  are 
eager  to  corner  the  situation  by  offering  a 
low  price  for  the  cows  forced  onto  the 
market  by  the  edict  of  the  milk  company, 
and  expect  to  replace  them  with  high  priced 
cows  in  popular  demand.  Large  cows  that 
are  in  their  prime  for  heavy  milk  produc¬ 
tion  are  acceptable  to  go  to  pastureless 
farm  stables  near  big  cities,  there  to  be 
milked  out  and  then  go  to  the  block.  This 
kind  of  market  will  help  to  relieve  the 
situation,  and  will  save  much  loss  to  the 
dairymen  if  they  can  meet  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  season  with  fresh  cows. 

The  managers  of  the  Rockdale  Milk 
plant  have  severed  dealing  with  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  members.  A  few  of  its 
patrons  tried  to  stand  by  the  League,  but 
finally  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  convenient 
market  facility.  In  towns  where  League 
plants  are  situated,  the  contract  period 
passed  without  excitement,  and  few  with¬ 
drawn  contracts  are  reported.  Comments 
of  approval  have  been  freely  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  article  in  AmeriC;\n  Agri¬ 
culturist  of  February  7,  “What  Shall  We 
do  about  the  League?”  Many  League 
supporters  have  long  felt  that  some  im¬ 
provements  as  therein  outlined  must  be 
made  if  the  organization  is  to  fulfill  its 
purpose  of  continued  service  to  dairymen. 

League  Ice  Cream  Popular 

League  products  have  certainly  won  pub¬ 
lic  commendation  of  their  quality.  A  road 
stand  ice  cream  vendor  said  last  fall  that 
Dairymen’s  League  ice  cream  cost  him 
more  in  bulk,  and  was  therefore  less  profit¬ 
able  to  handle  than  another  brand  which 
he  had  previously  sold,  but  that  the  travel¬ 
ing  public  wanted  Dairy  lea  cream.  He 
could  sell  that  and  could  not  sell  the  other, 
but  he  could  not  charge  extra  to  make  his 
profit.  A  similar  report  has  been  given 
by  grocers.  Inasmuch  as  the  dairymen 
organized  and  supported  the  League  that 
they  might  share  in  the  benefits  as  well  as 
the  burdens  of  their  business,  the  need  for 
reduction  of  expenses  should  fall  some¬ 
where  between  the  purchase  price  of  the 
raw  milk  and  the  final  sale  of  the  finished 
product  in  competition.  Otherwise ,  the 
dairymen,  and  the  last  retailer,  or  the  con¬ 
sumer,  if  the  retailer  passes  the  charge  on, 
ma^  not  be  willing  to  continue  patching 
the  leaks.  Economy  in  transportation  and 
I  manufacture  are  as  needful  as  economy 
'  in  production,  and  admiaistrative  economy 
is  just  as  essential. — C.  F.  M.,  New  York. 


American  Ag^riculturist,  April  4,  192s 

RHODE  ISUND’S  BEST 
HOLSTEINS 

IN  PUBLIC  DISPERSAL 


SINGLETON  FARMS 

At  Wallum  Lake,  R.  I. 


Saturday,  April  18,  1925 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 
FULLY  ACCREDITED 
11  Cows  that  Hold 

21.  State  Championships 

For  Fat  Production 
RECORDS  —  BREEDING 

TYPE  —  HEALTH 
Sales  Force, 

HAEGER  —  WOOD  —  GREENE 

J.  Ernest  Singleton 

Owner 

WALLUM  LAKE,  R.  7. 

For  Catalog  and  Illustrated  Circular, 
giving  full  instructions  for  reaching  sale 
Address, 

S.  T.  WOOD,  k-ale  Director, 
Liverpool,  New  York 


APRIL  16TH,  1925 


At  this  time  a  very  choice  lot  of  high  class  animals  from  the  wwld  s  best  Milking 
blood  and  show  yard  winners  will  be  offered.  .  , 

If  you  want  milk  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  sale. 

If  you  want  ideal  conformation  here  is  the  place  to  get  it. 

For  Catalogues  address 

E.  L.  BUTTON,  Secretary.  BOX  963,  LEROY,  N.  Y. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 
'lbs  $2.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25:  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay 
'^heu  receired,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION, 

Dl,  Paducah,  Ky. 


SWISS-NUBIAN  Real  Milk  Goats.  Big  Buck  Cheap. 
Rabbit  hound  $15.00.  GOLDSBOROUGH  GOATERY,  E.  F. 
D  No.  2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Waldorf 


Farms  Makes 
Records 


two 


Waldorf  Farms  located  at  North 

Zhatham,  Columbia  County,  have  just 
completed  records  on  two  cows  that  place 
them  well  forward  in  the  Honor  Roll  of 
Guernsey  producers.  Clifford  E.  Greene, 
superintendent  of  the  Farms  writes  as 
follows : 

“We  have  just  completed  a  record  on 
a  New  York  State  Champion  for 
1924 — Waldorf  Marie  Antoinette.  She 
produced  14,614  pounds  of_  milk  and 
717.83  pounds  of  fat.  She  is  the  1924 
champion  in  Class  E.  The  other 
record  was  in  double  letter  class.  Class 
GG.  This  is  a  national  class  and  the 
individual  takes  9tli  place  in  the  class 
leaders  on  the  Honor  Roll.  She  is 
Waldorf  Periwinkle.  She  produced 
10,548  pounds  of  milk  and  657.6 
pounds  of  fat.  She  also  took  4th 
place  in  the  Eastern  States  Exhibition 
this  year  on  test. 


Jhne^Uean 


SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed 

On  New,  X.OW, 
Easy-Pay-Plan. 
Full  Y  ear  to  Pay 

‘S.Anave  Amarvellneasy 
Jw  »  running,  cloae  skim 

*7«>Sja9f  ming,  easy  cleaning. 
*  *  ****  Money backifnot the 
best  separator  for 
the  least  money. 


Allowance  made 
on  old  aeparatoru 
of  any  make. 


Shipped  from  stock  nearest  yoa 

Write  Eor  FREE  Catalog 

with  low  prices  and  new  reduced  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  write  today.  _ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  20-C  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

WALDORF  FARMS 


NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Offer  for  sale  Registered  Guernsey  bull 
calves  out  of  prize-winning  A.  R.  damS 
with  600-lb.  to  700-lb.  records  at  prices 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay  and  on  terms  to 
suit  the  purchaser. 


Accredited  Herd 


Oscar  F.  Kinney 
Owner 


Clifford  E.  Green* 
Sup’t 


PURE?BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 

We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and 
Dulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  ana 
type.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  Wnia 
for  list. 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.  Villageside  Fearless  No.  105644,  elgh* 
montbs  old  Guernsey  Bull  sired  by  Langwater  Fearless 
77111,  the  $7,500.00  Bull  who  Is  the  only  son  of  ung- 
water  Warrior  out  of  a  cow  having  held  a  World’s  Record, 
out  of  Villageside  Roxle  May  No.  119544  who  has  »n 
A.  R.  Record  of  10,860.75  lbs.  fat  and  587.10  lbs.  w. 
Full  sister  to  Village  Roxle  Patterson  A.  R.  No.  12uau, 
a  former  class  laeder  In  DD  both  out  of  Roxle  Pattoson 
of  Villageside  No.  70866  who  baa  A.  R.  record  15,7-e.a 
lbs  milk.  804.68  lbs.  fat 

VILLAGESIDE  FARM,  Catawlssa,  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bull  and  heifer  CALVES 
Good  Individuals.  Sired  by  a  bull  ,  ^am  and 

sire’s  dam  produced  42,000  lbs.  milk,  1931  lbs.  ^  . 
In  one  year.  His  dam  also  had  a  good  living  calf 

'^***Dam?"of  calves  big  milkers,  some  with  A.  R.  0.  hel^ 
er  records.  Price  $23  and  up  according  to  age  of  rauw 
and  production  of  the  cows  they  are  out  of.  Herd  unoer 
Federal  and  State  Supervision. 

CHAS.  1.  DEVLIN,  ^  ^ 

R.  p.  D.  Arcade,  Hew  Yorl 

One  Load  Fancy  Y'oung  Grade 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Fresh  or  close  Springers.  ^^^g 
are  from  tested  dairies.  Ail  are  fine  you  b 
individuals  and  excellent 

Aiso  have  one  load  backward  springe 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SONS 
Candor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One'  Registered  Guernsey  Heifer  J 
old,  and  one  Registered  Guernsey  cow  3  years  oM. 

BAY  D.  LEVAN 

I  R*.  4 


Catawlssa,  P»- 
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The  Problem  of  Marketir./r 
Eggs:  What  Cities  Want 
Want 

Splendid  Success  of  Iiirs.  Ethel  I  H.  Hiscock 

Rhoades  in  Preventing  I  egg  and  its  sale  presents  aj 

White  Diarrhea  j  problem  at  this  time  of  3'car.  The  | 

market  price  is  falling  or  attaining  rock 
Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  I  bottom ;  the  hens  laying  eggs  by  the  dozens, 
be  of  utmost  interest^  to  poultry  raisers  j  and  the  big  question  is  what  to  do  with 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  j  them  all  ?.  Rat  them,  put  them  in  v/atcr 
White  Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  stores, 

Rhoades  tell  it  m  her  own  words.  ,  , 

“Gentlemen:  J  see  reports  of  so  many!  ‘  pt  to  be  eggs  left  over 

losing  their  little  chicks  with  White  I  are  going  to  sell  the  few 

Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  My  first  incubator  chicks 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
by  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I 
tried  different  remedies  and  was  about 
discouraged  with  the  chicken  business. 

Finally,  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept.  438,  Waterloo,  la.,  for  a 
$1.00  box  of  their  "'Valko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised  700 
thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost 
a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” — ! 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 
AVhite  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac-j 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ 
is  transmitted  to  the  bah^*  chick  through 
the  3mlk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg.  Read-  j 
ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half  your  I 
chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that  | 
saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  hatch  without  some  infected  chicks.  | 
Don’t  let  these  few  infect  j'onr  entire  | 
flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in  all 
drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks! 
and  3'ou  wont  lose  one  chick  where  j'ou 
lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters! 
prove  it: 


If.  IIlSCOCK 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
kfrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent 
for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I  raised  j  make  the  swap  with  has  got  to  sell  to  the 
over  500  chick  and  I  never  lost  a  sin-  J  commission  man  liimself,  and  he,  therefore 
gle  chick  from  White  Diarrhea.  W'alko  J  allows  you  less  than  a 


left-overs  outright,  the  chances  are  that 

j'ou  would  have 
been  better  off  i  f 
j*ou  had  sold  them  | 
all  to  begin  with,  I 
barring  those  that  1 
3’ou  used  on  j-our  | 
own  table. 

There  are  vari-  j 
ous  ways  of  di?-| 
posing  of  eggs ;  | 
these  ways  are  all 
dependent  on  fresh, 
clean,  well  graded 
eggs.  If  your  I 
farm^  Is  on  a  state  road,  the  chances  of 
building  up  a  profitable  business  by  adver¬ 
tising  is  jotirs.  If  j'ou  satisfy  j’our  cus¬ 
tomers  by  giving  good  quality,  your  fame 
will  spread  rapidly. 

Enfortuuately,  not  all  of  us  live  on  a 
well  traveled,  state  road.  If  we  arer  near 
a  large  city  tliat  has  a  curb  market,  we 
may  find  it  profitable  to  go  into  town  with 
a  load  of  farm  products  including  eggs^ 
from  time  to  time.  If  our  time  is  morel 
limkcd.  our  only  chance  to  dispose  of  eggs 
is  by  trading  them  in  at  the  country  stores  I 
or  by  selling  them  to  distant  commission  j 
men  in  crate  lots.  Of  two  evils,  it  is  | 
better  to  sell  to  a  commission  man  than  to ' 
swap  \'our  eggs  in,  because  the  man  you  I 


not  onl.v  prevents  White  Diarrhea,  but 
it  gives  the  chicks  strength  and  vigor ; 
thev  develop  quicker  and  feather  ear¬ 
lier.” 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose! 


commission  man ; 
might.  In  other  words,  the  town  store- 1 
keeper  has  to  protect  himself  aj:d  be  posi¬ 
tive  that  what  he  allows  j'ou  docs  not 
exceed  what  he  can  actually  ge.t  for  those 
eggs  himself.  To  do  this  he  must  leave  | 


Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes:  “I  used!  ^  margin  in  his  favor,  not  jours,  and  it  { 
to  lose  a  great  many  chicks  from  White!  is  only  justice  that,  for  the  work  he  docs, 
Diarrhea,  tried  many  remedies  and  was  he^  should  receive  compensation, 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I 

sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  |  Nevz  York  a  Plard  Market  to  Satisfy 
438,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  thei.  Walko 


Wliitc  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two  j 


,  This  brings  us  nght_ilown  to  the  whole- 


50c  packages,  raised  300  White  Wj^an- j  disposal  of  eggs.  There  are  commis- 
doUcs  and  never  lost  >  e  or  had  one  j  cities  of  any  size  buying 

sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and  my  j  ^nd  seling  eggs,  but  it  is  often  thought  j 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than  that,  if  the  eggs  are  shipped  to  New  York, 
■ver  before.  I  have  foiind  this  companj’ j  the  price  returned  for  the  case -cannot  help  I 


thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


hut  he  good.  From  pergonal  experience,  j 
from  the  personal  experience  of  otliers,  and 
from  commission  men’s  comments,  Newj 
You  Run  No  Risk  j  Lork  City  is  one  of  the  hardest  places  in 

We  will  send  WALKO  White  Diar-j  vliole  world  without  any  exception  to 


rhea  Remedy  cn'tirelj'  at  our  risk — post 
age  prepaid — so  j'ou  can  see  for  j’ourself 
what  a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for 
White  Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  prove — as  tlpusands  have  proven — 
that  it  will  stop  j’our  losses  and  double. 


get  a  good  price  for  a  farm  egg,  unless  | 
you  can  meet  the  exact  wants  of  their  | 
market.  To  express  the  New  York  wants 
as  concisely  as  possible  (I  always  worry  j 
for  fear  I  may  leave  out  one  or  two  spcci- 


trehle,  even  quadruple  vour  profits.  Send  ^Cations)  New  York  wants  a  fresh,  well 
50c  for  package  of  WALKO  (or  $1.00  graded  or  sorted  line  of  eggs,  white  being 
for  extra  large  box) — give  it  in  all  drink-  preference.  These  eggs  must  he  clean, 
ing  W'ater  and  watch  results.  You’ll  find!  umvasheef,  infertile,  sound  shelled,  pale  | 
.you  won’t  lose  one  chick  vyhere  you  lost  or  light  yollc.  If  you  liave  both  brown 

rnn^ n*  ®  A  ^^id  white  eggs,  they  must  be  divided  so] 

run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund'  ,  i 

your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it 
the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever 
used.  The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  National 
Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa)  stands  back  of  our  guar¬ 
antee. 


that  they  can  be  easily  separated. 

A  Comparison  with  Other  Cities 

To  fall  down  on  any  or  several  of  these 
New  York  demands  is  to  lose  the  best 
price.  You  cannot  .kid  a  commission  man; 
he  examines  those  eggs  for  these  points 
and  he  knows  if  any  of  them  are  missing. 


WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  438. 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

««  a  good 

w  hite  Diarrhea  Remetly  to  try  at  your  I  price  In  New  York, 

“  «n,uest!onabl=  true  that  tho  aver- 
every  way.  I  am  enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00).  I  ^gc  best  price  in  New  York  exceeds  the 
order,  check  or  currency  ac-  game  average  best  price  in  any  other  city 

Name . . . . . . {  of  the  State.  But,  at  the  same  time.  It  is 

Town  . . . .  [**,* . *’  j  well  to  remember  that  few  of  tlie  other 

w  . .  .  I  many  specifications  to  meet, 

®  . . .  R,  F.  D.  . j  fgj.  reason,  a  smaller  citj’^  may  be 

H  square  indicating  size  pack-  a  more  logical  outlet  for. your  egg  supply. 


yge  Wanted.  Darge  package  cont.ains  about  I 
wo  and  one-third  times  as  much  as  small. 


{Continued  on  page  374) 
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Do  you  raise  92%  of 
your  Chicks  ? 

Amazing  results  secured  by  adding 
Dry  Yeast  to  the  regular  feed 
.  .  .  losses  drop  to  814  per  cent 

■  ■  OUT  OF  1491  CHICKS  put  into  the  brooders, 

1368  v/ere  raised  to  the  broiler  stage— that  is 
the  record  made  with  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry 
Yeast  in  mid-winter,  the  hardest  season  of  the 
year!  Mortality  was  only  8>4  per  cent— less 
than  half  the  usual  loss  that  experienced  poultry- 
men  have  come  to  expect! 


X^LEISCHMANN’^  Pure  Dry 

Yeast  not  only  cuts  dov/n  the 
mortality  among  chicks  that  are 
raised  on  a  ration  with  Dry  Yeast 
in  it,  but  the  benefits  of  Dry 
Yeast  when  fed  to  breeding  stock 
are  transmitted  to  the  baby  chicks 
through  the  eggs. 

Other  tests  conclusive 
This  brooder  test  was  one  of 
many  being  made  with  Dry 
Yeast.  Another  test  was  made 
by  Harry  R.  Lewis,  former  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Poultry  Husbandry, 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  foremost  poultry  authori¬ 
ties  and  a  successful  commercial 
poultryman.  It  proved  that  the 
mortality  among  chicks  from 
Yeast-fed  breeders  was  only 
5.4  per  cent  up  to  three  weeks 
of  age— the  most  difficult 
period  in  handling  chicks. 
The  mortality  among  chicks  from 
breeders  not  fed  Yeast  v/as  12.8 
per  cent— more  than  double  the 
mortality  rate  of  the  others! 

These  results  are  amazing — 
but  the  explanatioivis  simple. 

flow  Yeast  acts  on  feed 

As  soon  as  Yeast,  dissolved  in 
water  or  milk,  is  added  to  the  feed,  it 
begins  at  once  to  ferment.  (When  fed 
in  a  dry  mash.  Yeast  acts  on  the  feed 
as  soon  as  it  is  eaten.)  It  acts  upon  the 


feed  In  a  way  similar  to  digestion  itself; 
breaking  down  the  food  elements  oF 
the  mash  (which  must  be  broken  down 
before  they  can  be  completely  digested) 
and  making  them  ready  for  easy,  rapid 
absorption. 

This  better  assimilation  is  reflected 
in  turn  by  healthier,  more  vigorous 
birds.  Growth  is  speeded  up  also  by 
the  addition  of  Vitamin-B,  the  vitamin 
of  growth,  which  is  found  in  Dry  Yeast 
in  its  most  concentrated  form.  And  the 
mild  laxative  value  of  Dry  Yeast 
keeps  chicks  extremely  free  from  diges¬ 
tive  disorders  which  usually  cause  heavy 
losses  in  ordinaiy  brooding  operations. 

A  complete  report  on  the  use  of 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  for  cut¬ 
ting  dovra  mortality  and  speeding  up 
growth  has  been  prepared.  Send  for  a 
copy — it’s  free. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can 
be  bought  in  1  lb.  or  lb.  packages, 
25  lb.  cartons,  or  100  lb.  ’oarrels.  It  wall 
keep  indefinitely.  Full  directions  in 
every  container. 

Now — this  trial  package 
for  $1 

So  you  can  thoroughly  test  for  your¬ 
self  the  amazing  results  of  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  a  special  trial 
package  is  now  ready.  One  dollar 
brings  it  to  you.  Enough  to  last  100 
adult  birds  for  over  4  weeks — the  cost 
is  less  than  Ic  per  bird  per  month! 
Your  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply 
you.  If  not,  order  direct  from  u.s. 
Transportation  charges  prepaid.  Send 
today — enclose  check,  cash;  or  money 
order  with  the  coupon  below  {$1.20  in 
Canada,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  other 
countries).  The  Fleischmann  Com¬ 
pany,  69  Bank  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FLEISCHMANN’ 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


Canada 
Cuba 
Porto 
U.S.A.  Rico 
2 >4  lb.  packages  $2.00  $2.40 
25  lb.  cartons  18.50  22.00 

100  tbs.  ia  bulk  69.00  82.50 


j  THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-40 
;  69  Bank  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  327  So.  La  Salle 

I  S^treet,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  941  Mission  Street,  San 
j  Francisco,  Calif.,  or  314  Bell  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

I  □  Please  send  -me  your  new  bulletin. 

J  Q  Enclosed  find  $ .  Please  send  me 

i  . pounds  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast. 

i  postage  prepaid. 

■  Name . . . 

i  Address . . . 

Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . 


Copyrlghf.ms.?,  The  Flcischeiann  Co. 
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Reviewing 

MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur- 
mg  the  Iasi  half  of  M arch  for  milk  testing 
3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  201  to  210  miles 
of  New  York  City,  li  is  undersiood  of 
(ourse  that  the  prices  mentioned  bclou'  are 
not  received  by  the  farmer  but  go  into  the 
pool.  They  are  prices  dealers  pay  the 
League. 

'  The  reduction  in  Class  i  amounts  to  27 
cents  per  hundred  -ahile  in  Class  2  the  re¬ 
duction  is  10  cents  per  hundred  tn  each 
class,  A.  B.  and  C.  Class  3  pnees  remain 
e  same  as  in  early  March. 

It  is  repotted  that  the  Directors  have 
voted  that  these  nezo  prices  for  the  last 
half  of  March  zvill  be  continued  tn  April 
tinless  conditions  zvarrant  further  change. 

Clar*  1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.80 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream . 2.10 

Class  2B  Ice  Cream  .  2.1.^ 

Class  2C  Soft  Cheese . ;  •  •  •  •  2.05 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk  .  1-90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  -  1-85 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  . 1’°^ 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
jind  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3  ^ 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  52-?“ 

Class  2  . 

Class  3  . 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 

>nd  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop- 
’erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 
Class  1  . 52.80 

Class  3B  . 

Interstate  Producers 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  2%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  HAS  SLIGHT  RELAPSE 

The  butter  market  had  a  slight  re¬ 
lapse  since  our  last  report,  but  it  was  not 
unexpected.  The  situation  suci 

that  any  increase  in  arrivals  would  have 
caused  a  slight  recession  in  prices,  i  hat 
is' exactly  what  happened.  In  our  re¬ 
port  last  week  it  was  stated  that  we 
could  not  see  how  any  advance  comd  be 
expected  in  view  of  arrivals  from  Cana¬ 
da  and  New  Zealand  in  addition  to  our 
home  make.  These  added  to_  the  heavy 
storage  supplies  do  not  .permit  of  much 

SHI”^  LIVE  BROILERS  AND 
FOWLS  FOR  THE  EASTER 
HOLIDAY  TRAD, : 

On  April  6-7  and  11-13 

TOP  PRICES— ALWAYS 

P0mRY¥ErAN^”'‘wATERED  BEFORE  SELLING 

Empty  coops  cannot  be  returned  because  of  re-str’l^io"*- 
rise  one-trip  coops.  Send  check  to  0.  C.  LOilBAlil  . 
Short  Falls,  N.  H.,  for  55c  each.  They  will  be  shipped 
promptly. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  INC. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 
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the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


of  an  advance,  AsAve  go  to  press  the 
situation  is  unchanged.  Prices  have 
receded  to.  48->'4  for  marks  scoring  high¬ 
er  than  extras.  Extras  (92  score)  are 
worth  47->^  while  other  grades  of  cream¬ 
ery  vary  from  35  to  47)4c.  _ 

The  immediate  outlook  is  brighter. 
Although  92  score  butter  is. selling  for 
47)4 c  and  receivers  are  meeting  the  de¬ 
mand  promptly,  and  buyers  are  not  as 
snappy  as  they  w-ere  and  are  only  tak¬ 
ing  on  their  immediate  requirements, 
nevertheless  the  situation  is  such  that 
in  some  quarters  there  is  a  little  dis¬ 
position  to  ask  a  fra-'tion  more.  We 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  mar¬ 
ket  back  to  50c  for  93  score  before  many 
days.  The  outlook  is  better.^  Advices 
from  producing  sections  indicate  that 
there  will  be  no  immediate  heavy  in¬ 
crease  in  the  make.  Less  Canadian  but¬ 
ter  is  rolling  and  reports  have  it  on 
good  authority  that  no  more  Ne-iV  Zeal¬ 
and  butter  will  arrive  this  season.  The 
“make”  in  the  Argentine  is  short.  On 
top  of  that  withdraw^als  from  storage  are 
very  heavy.  The  statistical  position 
therefore  is  steadily  improving.  Wheth¬ 
er  that  will  have  any  immediate  bear¬ 
ing  on  prices  remains  to  be  seen  but 
the  stage  is  well  set.  We  do  not  look 
for  any  big  price  advance  but  if  the 
market  can  only  hold  its  own  around 
50c,  it  is  going  to  be  a  lot  better  than 
many  thought  last  fall. 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &.  CO. 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Write  tor  Shipping  Tags 


EGGS 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


230  Acres  and  Modern  Home 
Only  $4600;  15  Cattle,  Crops 


nurses.  Poultry,  machinery  Included;  on  Improved  road 
near  niarlcetsj  good  11-rooni  house,  bath,  furnace,  large 
barns,  hog,  poultry  houses,  garage;  700  bu.  fruit  crop, 
level  nelds,  brook  and  spring  water.  50  acres  wood,  tim¬ 
ber-  sugar  grove.  Owner  called  away  reduces  to  ?4bU0, 
enly  tl200  needed.  Details  pg.  23  big  new  Spring 
Catalog  Free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  255-R  Foartli 
A».^  N.  y.  c. 


WHITE  HELD  CHEESE  SCARCE 

The  cheese  market  continues  in  its 
firm  tone  and  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
very  slight  price  increase  over  last  week. 
Fancy  held  wh-ole  milk  State  flats  are 
now  quoted  at  26^  to  27c  on  both  white 
and  colored.  Average  run  held  goods 
are  bringing  from  25)4  to  26c  for  white 
and  from  25  to  26c  on  colored.  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  average  run  goods  are  a  little 
higher  than  they  were  last  week  and 
it  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility 
to  expect  an  increase  on  white  cheese, 
especially  since  that  line  is  becoming 
increasingly  scarcer.  The  arrivals  of 
fresh  cheese  are  comparatively  light  and 
these  are  being  chiefly  taken  at  ZM/zC. 

EGG  MARKET  UNSETTLED 

The  egg  market  for  the  moment  is  up 
in  the  air.  Trading  has  been  fairly  act¬ 
ive  and  clearances  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory*  Not  a  great  deal  of  storage  is 
being  done  due  to  the  fact  that  prices 
are  considered  too  high  to  warrant  stor¬ 
age.  .  r  „•  1 

Of  late  receipts  have  been  falling  be¬ 
hind  those  of  last  year,  and  have  had 
the  tendency  to  keep  prices  compara¬ 
tively  firm.  During  the  last  few  days, 
how-ever,  arrivals  have  increased^  mater¬ 
ially  and  advices  from  the  \yest  indicate 
freer  movement  of  stocks  this  way.  This 
immediately  meant  an  easier  tone  ^  on 
the  leading  grkdes  and  was  responsible 
for  the  market  taking  on  an  unsettled 
tone.  Wh?n  advices  of  this  kind  are 
received,  buyers  are  reluctant  to  take 
on  stocks  until  they  see -which  way  the 
market  is  going.  The  demand  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  especially  on  closer 
selections  and  we  may  see  a  litle  ac- 
cumulation  which  added  to  these  freer 
arrivals  will  undoubtedly  cause  a  lower 

market.  _  ^  ,  •  r  • 

Nearby  wdiltes  have  been  clearing  fair- 
ly  well  but  they  are  becoming  more 
plentiful.  Comparatively  few  nearbys 
will  fall  in  the  grade  of  extras,  ihese 
fancier  marks  are  W’orth  from  37  to  o9c, 
but  the  majority  of  the  stock  is  turning 
at  32^  to  34c.  Gathered  whites  are 
worth  from  31  to  35. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  we 
(question  the  advisability  of  farmers  ship- 
ping  eggs  to  New  Yoriv.  if  they  can  get 
a  satisfactory  price  right  at  home,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  especially  if  the 
home  trade  is  not  as  particular  about 
size  and  color,  or  in  other  words,  grad¬ 
ing  One  of  the  main  kicks  with  near¬ 
bys  today  is- the  fact  that  so  many  off- 
coloro  are  coming  in  as  chalk  white.  If 
a  man  can  sell  his  entire  output  locally 
at  a  straight  figure  that  is  anywhere 
near  the  New  York  price  at  all,  he  will 
save  a  lot  of  bother  and  worry,  espec¬ 
ially  when  he  considers  the  factor  of 
breakage  and  express  added  to  the  pro¬ 
blems  he  must  face  when  he  ships  to 
New  York.  If  country  prices  fall  se¬ 
verely  during  the  next  week  then  it  will 
pay  no  doubt,  to  go  back  to  close  se- 
lectii  g  and  ship  to  the  discriminating 
trade.  Ordinarily  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  “paying”  market,  but  right  now 


country  prices  are  on  a  par  with  the 
metropolis  where  average  stock  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

LIVE  POULTRY  HIGHER 

The  live  poultry  market  has  gone 
higher  since  our  last  report  and  the 
chances  are  it  is  going  t-o  stay  there  f-.r 
a  few  days,  that  is  on  fowls  especially. 
Roosters  are  dull,  which  is  ^usually  the 
case  just  before  the  Jewish  holida_ 
Passover.  This  holiday  comes  on  April 
12.  The  best  market  days  will  be 
April  9  and  10.  The  commodities  most 
in  demand  are  live  turke5'^s,  fat  fowls, 
ducks  and  geese.  Th-o  <=  contemplating 
selling  on  this  market  should  so  “lime” 
their  shipments  that  they  wiL  arrive 
not  later  than  Fridaj  noon,  April  10. 
Saturday  undoubtedly,  will  be  a  dull  day 
due  to  heavy  late  arrivals.  It  may  be 
better  to  get  them  in  on  Thursday. 

Express  fowls  have  been  in  rather 
light  supply,  especially  fancy  _ 
stock,  which  is  receiving  the  chief  call. 
These  are  worth  from  30  to  33c  while 
Leghorns  are  bringing  28c.  Chickens 
have  got  to  be  extremely  fancy  to  bring 
40c.  Roosters  are  verv  dull.  Spring 
broilers  are  as  high  as  60c  for  fancy 
stock.  Capons  are  worth  anywhere  from 
50  to  55c,  while  “slips’  ’are  worth  35c. 
Nearby  ducks  are  bringing  from  24  to 
26c  and  turkeys  40  to  45c.  These  lat¬ 
ter  may  improve  before  the  week  is  up. 

OLD  POTATOS  DRAGGING 
HEAVILY 


The  old  potato  market  is  a  pretty  dis¬ 
couraging  affair  as  we  have  been  saying 
for  the  past  several  weeks.  There_  is 
no  use  fooling  ourselves  into  thinking 
it  is  better  than  it  is  or  that  it  should 
be  better.  Here  is  an  instance  that  hap¬ 
pened  only  a  few  days  ago.  A  car  of 
Vermonts  arrived  and  were  sold  at 
a  -wt  delivered.  On  inspection  by  the 
buyer  he  found  here  and  there  a  rotten 
potato.  At  the  outside  there  may  have 
been  300  pounds  of  wastage,  _  not 
enough  to  argue  over  under  ordinary 
conditions.  These  few  potatoes  onsti- 
tuted  only  a  slight  defect  but  the  pur¬ 
chaser  put  up  such  a  fearful  howl  back¬ 
ed  up  with  a  threat  to  return  the  pota¬ 
toes  unless  adjustments  were  made.  An 
adjustment  was  made  by  cuttmg  the 
price  a  few  cents  per  hundred.  Had  the 
man  who  was  selling  these  potatoes 
failed  to  do  this  he  .vould  have  had  a 
car  of  stock  on  hand  that  would  be 
bard  to  sell.  And  a  car  of  potatoes  is 
hard  to  sell  in  a  market  that  has  more 
than  it  wants.  When  a  defect  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  would  ordinarily  be  considered 
minor,  the  purchaser  today  hT^akes  a 
mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  his  favor,  li  the  receiver  re¬ 
fuses  to  make  an  adjustment  and  takes 
the  potatoes  back  and  before  the  car  can 
be  sold  a  second  time,  demurage  -barges 
have  eaten  up  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  adjustment. 

The  men  in  the  market  are  watching 
demurage  charges  more  than  anything 
right  now  for  it  does  not  take  long  to 
run  up  a  nice  little  expense  bill  against 
the  car.  On  March  25  States  were 
bringing  $1.50  per  150  pound  sack  de¬ 
livered  in  New  York  City.  Maines  are 
worth  10  to  25c  more.  Even  _  some 
Long  Island  potatoes  are  beginning  to 
meet  opposition  at  current  prices.  Where 
a  little  sponginess  is  noted  it  is  rnagni- 
fied  to  the  point  that  prices  are  facing 
a  weakening  condition.  Those  fellows 
who  have  held  a  lot  of  potatoes 
the  hope  of  high  prices  at  the  end  of 
the  season  face  a  serious  situation.  Had 
they  rclea.sed  their  stock  steadily  dicing 
the  marketing  season  they  would  have 
been  much  better  off.  As  it  is  now, 
chain  store  are  beginning  to  turn  more 
to  southern  potatoes  even  at  advanced 
prices.  Consumers  are  demanding  new 
potatoes  and  when  thej  are  willing  to 
pay  for  them  the  stores  give  them  what 
they  want.  That  is  to  be  expected.  In- 
cidently  it  strikes  us  that  the  potato 
men  must  get  together  and  institute  an 
advertising  campaign  to  combat  some 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  ^a- 
getti  and  marcaroni  manufacturers.  The 
slogan  “a  pleasant  change  from  pota¬ 
toes”  is  not  doing  the  potato  business 
any  good  and  the  potato  men  have  got 
to  get  busy  or  a  lot  of  business  is  going 
to  slip  through  their  fingers. 

HAY  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 


to  $i6  a  ton.  Receipts  have  been  mod¬ 
erately  light  right  along  which  accounts 
for  the  steady  condition  of  the  market. 
The  demand  is  good  for  top  grades  hut 
there  is  enough  hay  in  the  market  to 
warrant  a  dollar  differential  according 
to  size  of  bale.  The  fanciest  timothy  is 
worth  $25  in  small  bales  and  $26  in 
large.  Light  clover  mixed  is  bringing 
$23  to  24  for  No.  1;  No.  2  is  $20  to  21; 
No.  3,  $17  to  18.  Second  cutting  alfalfa 
has  gone  back  to  $31  although  small 
bale's  have  been  averaging  around  $29; 
No.  2,  $25  to  26;  No.  3,  $23  to  24.  Oats 
straw  is  worth  from  $14  to  15  and  No.  1 
rye  $15  to  16. 

BEANS  STILL  DULL 

There  has  been  no  change  ii.  tlie  bean 
market,  no  improvement  and  some 
weaker  trend,  especially  in  pea  beans. 
These  are  being  offere  lilierally  at 
$6^50  but  very  few  lire  being  taken. 
Most  of  the  business  is  going  on  from 
$6  to  $6.25.  Red  kidneys  have  also  start¬ 
ed  to  feel  the  weaker  market  and  com¬ 
mon  stock  is  around  $9.75,  although 
most  of  the  business  is  being  done  at 
$10.  Real  choice  stock  is  worth  $10.25. 
White  kidneys  have  been  having  a  hard 
going  at  $8.50  to  $9  A  few  real  fanciest 
have  brought  a  slight  premium.  Mar¬ 
rows  are  still  worth  from  $9  to  10. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

The  wheat  market  has  been  up  and 
down  since  our  last  report.  May  wheat 
closed  on  March  24  at  $1.65)4*  This  is 
some  improvement  over  last  week’s  re¬ 
port.  but  the  market  is  rather  unsettled. 
Poor  crop  reports  are  becoming  numer¬ 
ous,  Mdiile  foreign  advices  have  been 
having  a  weakening  influence.  The  “fut¬ 
ure”  trade  has  been  giving  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  situation  at  home, 
especially  the  winter  wheat  belt.  There 
has  been  little  or  no  rain  over  the  entire 
area.  Moisture  is  badly  needed  in  many 
sections  and  according  to  reports,  un¬ 
less  this  comes  soon  heavy  damage  will 
occur.  Some  relief  has  been  reported 
in  the  southwest. 


The  hay  market  is  improved  slightly 
over  last  week,  the  top  grades  advancing 


Cash  Grains 

Following  prices  are  quoted  for  March 
24,  F.  O.  B.  New  York  City:  WHEAT 
No.  2  red,  $1.85  to  $1.90;  No.  2  hard 
winter,  $1.79)4;  No.  2  mixed  durum, 
$1  81)4.  CORN,  No.  2  yellow  $1.30  to 
$1.33;  No.  2  mixed  $1.29.  OATS,  fancy 
white  clipped  58)4  to  60)4;  ordinary 
white  clipped  55)4  to  56)4c;  No.  2  white, 
55  to  55c.  RYE,  $1.33  to  L35._  BUCK¬ 
WHEAT,  sound  milling,  $2.2a  to  2.30 
per  hundred. 

Local  Buffalo  Feed  Market 

No.  2  yellow  corn  $1.21;  ground  oats 
$37  per  ton;  spring  wheat  bran  $2-1; 
hard  wheat  bran  $30;  standard 
dlings  $23;  soft  wheat  middlings  $36; 
flou-  middlings  $34;  red  dog  flour,  $41; 
white  hominy  $39,  yellow  hominy  $39; 
gluten  feed  $37.75;  gluten  meal  $48.^0; 
36%  cotton  seed  meal  $40;  41%,  $42; 
43%,  $44;  No.  4  percent  old  process  oil 
meal  $39. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  demand  for  live  calves  is  good 
and  the  market  is  maintaining  a  fairly 
steady  tone.  Receipts  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  way  the  market  goes  up  and 
down.  Some  stock  has  been  coming  in 
none  too  good  condition  and  as  a  result 
has  been  shaded  considerably.  $13.3U 
represents  the  top  of  the  market  with 
values  ranging  all  the  way  from  $7  uP' 
ward  depending  on  quality._  Lambs, 
considering  quality,  are  meeting  a  fair¬ 
ly  steady  market  although  a  lot  of  stocK 
arriving  is  very  common.  Primes  are 
selling  around  $16.60  to  ^  ^ 

good  stock  is  worth  from  $13  to  to, 
culls  running  as  low  as  $9.  Ewes  have 
got  to  be  fancy  to  bring  $8.  Hog 
are  holding  up  fairly  well,  although  the 
market  is  irregular.  Yorkers  weighing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  200  pounds  a 
worth  anywhere  from  $13.25  to  14. 
per  hundred. 

Country  dressed  veal  has  been  more 
or  less  quiet.  Receipts  have  not  be 
heavy  and  the  situation  has  been  jatner 
firm.  The  Department  of  Health  oi 
late  has  condemned  many  calves  wnicn 
were  not  properly  dressed  and  not  cle  > 
also  a  lot  of  calves  have  been  count  v 
dressed  that  are  too  small  for  leg 
sale.  In  some  cases  where  the  cal 
have  been  in  interstate  traffic,  tne 
partment  turned  the  maLer  over  to 
eral  authorities  for  prosecution. 


^^erican  Agriculturist,  April  4,  1925 

New  York  Farm  News 

Western  County  Notes  by  M.  C.  Burritt 


A  walk  out  through  the  orchard  to¬ 
day  stirred  up  anticipations  of 
p'owing  in  March.  The  high  win  as  and 
sun  of  the  past  week  dried  up  the 
jiiud  surprisingly.  The  frost  is  all  out 
of  the  ground  now  and  the  tile  are  be- 
giiiiiing  to  function  again.  One  can  tell 
tlie  minute  he  steps  over  or  near  a  line 
of  tile,  by  the  firmness  of  the  soil  and 
it;  more  open  texture,  that  these  silent 
hidden  agents  are  doing  their  duty 
well.  The  problem  now  is  to  get  the 
brush  out  of  the  orchard  so  that  we  can 
plow-  Of  course,  rain  may  come  again 
any  day  and  set  ahead  our  present  ex¬ 
pectations  of  an  early  spring. 

'  I  like  to  get  the  plows  started  in  the 
prehards  first  and  get  cultivation  start¬ 
ed  as  early  as  possible  so  as  to  have 
the  nitrate  available  when  they  may  be 
needed.  I  am  sure  that  much  orchard 
cultivation  is  more  or  less  wasted  be¬ 
cause  it  is  started  so  late.  Plowing  ia 
so  often  delayed  in  the  spring,  that  it 
is  good  orchard  practice  to  plow  in 
the  fall  whenever  conditions  permit.' 
But  not  to  get  the  plows  and  harrows 
started  until  blossoms  and  leaves  are 
put  is  to  lose  a  .large  part  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  promote  nitrate  availabil¬ 
ity.  And  nitrates  not  only  promote  tree 
growth  but  recent  studies  show  that 
they  have  much  to  do  with  blossom 
development  and  fruit  set. 

Plowing  More  Desirable  Than  Discing 

In  these  days  of  tractors  and  heavy 
pr.-lent  disc  harrows  there  is  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  let  the  plowing  go  all  together 
and  depend  on  the  disc  harrow.  I  don’t 
like  it.  The  ground  becomes  too  hard 
and  compact  at  a  depth  of  only  three 
or  four  inches  and  the  tree  roots  come 
up  close  to  the  surface.  There  is  more 
chance  of  root  injury  Moreover,  plow¬ 
ing  turns  under  most  of  the  leaves  and 
rotten  apples,  etc.,  and  by  that  much 
reduces  the  chances  of  scab  infection 
and  no  doubt  destroys  some  insects 
that  winter  in  the  rubbish  on  the 
ground.  So  I’m  for  a  shallow  spring 
plowing  thjs  season  even  if  it  does  take 
more  time  and  cost  more  than  discing. 

Peach  Leaf  Curl  Too  Much  Neglected 

Another  job  that  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  fall  but  very  often  doesn’t  get  done- 
then  is  the  sprayirrg  of  peaches  for  leaf 
curl.  Of  late  this  peach  leaf  disease 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
There  are  two  peach  orchards  in  sight 
of  my  house  that  have  been  several 
times  defoliated  and  as  a  result  are 
practically  ruined.  Control  is  relatively 
simple  requiring  only  one  spraying  wdth 
lime  sulphur,  seven  gallons  in  water  to 
maka  100  gallons.  But  the  application 
must  be  made  while  the  buds  are  dor¬ 
mant,  either  late  in  the  fall  or  very 
early  in  spring  before  they  start.  The 
great  advantages  of  fall  spraying  are 
that  it  takes  the  w'ork  out  of  the  rush 
of  early  spring,  and  that  the  ground  is 
firmer.  In  spring  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  mud  is  so  bad  that  we  can  go 
into  the  orchard  wdth  only  half  a  tank 
at  a  time. 

Farm  Markets  in  Slump 

Farm  markets  are  very  much  in  the 
dumps  again.  With  the  wmrm  weather 
m  March  and  the  promise  of  an  early 
spring,  a  good  deal  of  produce  has  been 
Pnt  on  the  market,  and  consumption  is 
apparently  dragging  with  consequent 
kvv  prices.  Potatoes  are  bringing  only 
35  cents  a  bushel  on  the  Rochester 
tnarket  now  with  sales  slow  at  that. 
Carrots  are  a  drug  on  the  market.  One 
here  has  two  carloads  that  he 
can’t  even  get  an  offer  on.  Cabbage 
in<--ts  with  little  demand  even  at  $10 
to  $12  a  -ton.  Warm  w’eather  has  so 
slowed  up  the  apple  market  that  com¬ 
paratively  few  cars  have  been  moved 
snc.  these  at  lower  prices.  Eggs  are 
holding  up  pretty  w^ell  at  30  to  35  cents 
^  dozen  in  spite  of  the  heavy  i  icrease 


in  production — wdiich  warm  w'cather  has 
brought  on. — M.  C.  Burritt 


Dairymen’s  League  Annual 
Meeting,  June  18 

ITE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  that  the  1925 
annual  meeting  wall  be  held  on  June  18 
in  New  York  City.  This  ’s  the  first 
time  since  the  organization  of  the  pcrol 
that  the  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  Metropolis.  Even  since  1921  the 
annual  meeting  has  been  held  in  the 
State  Armory  in  Utica.  Previous  to 
that  time  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  were  held  in  Jersey 
City. 

New  York  w'as  decided  upon,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  League,  after  a  very,  careful 
survey  w'as  made  of  the  membership  to 
determine  the  1925  meeting  place.  There 
a.  -  certain  advantage^  in  that  the  dele¬ 
gates  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  League  offices  and  to  get  some  first 
hand  knowledge  of  ^he  milk  market 
situation  in  the  greater  city. 

There  has  been  a  growing  sentiment 
of  late  5"ears  among  the  membership 
that  the  annual  meeting  should  be  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  League  terri¬ 
tory.  However,  the  choice  of  a  city  is 
limited  due  to  the  fact  that  few  cities 
have  a  meeting  place  that  is  large 
e  ugh  and  have  hotel  facilities  to  take 
care  of  the  large  number  of  delegates 
that  attend  this  annual  convention. 


Seneca  County  Sheep  Men  Meet 

'T'HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Seneca 
-L  County  Sheep  Growers  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.*  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at-R'omulus,  March  18th.  It  was  an 
ah  day  meeting.  In  the  forenoon  Pres¬ 
ident  Gilbert  D.  Townsend  in  the  chair, 
a  general  discussion  was  entered  into, 
including  problems  of  sheep  husbandry, 
diseases,  comparison  in  profitableness 
with  dairying  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
advisable  or  not  to  pay  $20  for  breed- 
in^  ewes. 

At  noon  a  lunch  was  served  with  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  H.  Brooks  as  chef.  The 
line  up  of  sheepmen  at  the  table  spoke 
well  for  the  quality  of  men  engaged  in 
sheep  raising  in  Seneca  County.  After 
lunch  a  few  jokes  w'ere  indulged  in,  a 
few  visitors  introduced  and  the  new 
county  agent  was  caMed  upon  for  a  few 
remarks  wdiich  w’ere  well  received.  The 
afternoon  session  of  the  meeting  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  talks.  Professor  W.  T. 
Grams  from  Cornell  on  Factors  enter¬ 
ing  into  Succeessful  Sheep  husbandry, 
Mark  J.  Smith  on  the  A  B  &  C  of 
Sheep  Husbandry  and  F.  E.  Robertson 
discussed  the  work  of  successful  coop¬ 
erative  wool  marketing  in  New  York 
State. 


In  the  North  Country 

Jefferson  County — Frost  is  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ground.  The  snow  is 
about  all  gone.  Some  sugaring  is  being 
done  but  as  yet  sap  is  not  running  very 
well. 

Many  farms  are  changing  hands  and 
auctions  are  much  in  evidence.  Fred 
Lingenfelter  has  purchased  the  William 
Tozer  homestead  on  the  outskirts  of 
Evans  Mills. 

Farmers  are  becoming  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  poultry  since  eggs  brought 
such  a  ,  good  price  during  the  winter. 
When  10  dozen  eggs  bring  $8  it  looks 
good  to  the  man  in  the  family  when 
poultry  is  considered  the  woman’s  job. 

Veal  is  holding  up  well  in  price,  bring¬ 
ing  from  11  to  13c.  Cows  range  in  price 
from  $50  to  $100.  Pork  is  going  higher 
in  price  all  the  lime  and  is  16c  dressed 
now.  Much  hay  remains  in  the  hands  of 
farmers.  Buyers  are  not  handling  much 
and  the  price  is  not  very  promising, 
varying  from  $10  to  $13  for  the  very 
best.  A  few  have  sold  loose  hay  for 
$13  to  be  fed  locally. 

— Mrs.  C.  J.  Doxtater. 
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Popular  Price 
Ncutrodjmc  Receiver 

The  Ungle  five  tubv. 
receiver,  and  th6 
popular  priced 
three  tube  EAG¬ 
LET  are  delight¬ 
ing  rural  residents  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  as  only 
trodyne  receivers  can. 


The  EAGLE  Receiver  *7^ 
Model  B  5  Tubes  1  / 


For  distance,  selectivit; 
sturdiness  and  easy  operation, 
this  receiver  is  a  favorite.  Re¬ 
markable  range  for  a  receiver 
at  so  low  a  price.  Inexpensive 
to  install  and  to  operate. 


EAGLET 


3  Tube 

Dry  Cell  Operated 


^75 


Write  for  Literature 


EAGLE  RADIO  CO. 

11-B  Boy  den  Place,  Newark,  N.J. 


■■■"■  ■■ 


employs  regular  neutrodyne 
reception,  has  a  surprising 
range,  and  as  it  uses  dry  bat¬ 
teries,  requires  no  carting 
away  of  storage  batteries  for 
recharging.  Extraordinary 
value  at  $75. 


^  ^  |LT  ^  '  We  manufacture  a  ready 

p  H  |V  I  I  Ml  I  «  made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal- 
*  *J*lw**l  ranized  Wire  Fence  —  inter- 

woTcn  —  Painted  Green  —  Ked  —  or  Plain  —  made  in 
3  or  4  ft  beights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 
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ICO  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


Sawa  Logs— Fails  tireeS'^ 
3azzes  Branches 
IjrDoesBelt  Work 

lO-ljBarCtrar* 

States  Cfttfe 
IsrEaivTanaa. 


Sa  ws  1 S  Cords  a  Day ! 


—Easy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Sawl  Wood 
seliiog  tor  t3  a  cord  brings  owner  t46  a  day  Use 
4  H.  P.  Engl  n«  for  other  work  Wheel  mounted- 
easy  to  move  Saws  faster  than  10  men  Shipped 
from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  Branch  houses  Write 
’or  PREE^ok-  "Wood  Flncvclouedia”— today 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Room  801-T  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


(Postpaid) 


The  shoes  well  dressed  New  York 
men  are  wearing.  Price  slashed  to 
Introduce  Bellas  Hess  BIG  values. 
Splendidly  built  of  good  quality  Calf- 
Bnlshed  Leather  with  new  modified 
French  toe  last.  Fancy  perforations. 
Genuine  Goodyear  Welt  sturdy  flexible 
leather  soles  and  rubber  heels.  This 
Is  a  real  $5.G0  value.  Sizes:  6  to  11. 
Widths:  D  and  E.  High  shoe  in 
Brown  only.  Oxford  in  brown  or  black. 
20SA203.  High  Shoe— Brown. 

(Postpaid)  $3.98 

2  O  SA  S  9  S. 

Low  Shoe — Brown. 

(Pstpd.)  $2.08 
20  SA  299. 

Low  S  h  0  e— 

Black.  $2.98 


rubber 

HEELS 


DO  IT  WITH  PERCHERONS;  It’s  usually  cheaper.  Breed¬ 
ing  stock  fof  sale  at  attractive  prices. 

WILLIAM  A.  REID, 

Mount  Kelly, 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturiat 


I.  J. 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES — Rural 
-Yorkers  and  Heavyweights,  hill  selected,  high 
yielding  strains,  averaging  over  300  bu.  per  acse 
for  the  last  7  years.  Grown  by  R.  APPLETON 
&  SONS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

OUR  SHORT  STEll  DANISH  cabbage  yield¬ 
ed  twenty -two  tons  per  acre  last  season.  hiCad 
ius  vour  order  for  plants,  dollar  lifty  per  thousand, 
seed  four  dollars  per  pound,  postpaid  in  third 
zone.  ITEKPONT  and  SMITH,  Cassadaga,  N. 
Y. 


DELICIOUS  ASPARAGUS  cut  fresh  from 
your  own  garden.  Hundred  Washington  plants, 
dollar;  thousand,  eight  dollars.  Postpaid.  Straw¬ 
berry  and  Raspberry  circular  free.  A.  B.  KAi- 
KAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y.  _ 

CERTIFIED  CORTLANDS.  Start  right  ■with 
this  new  apple,  hfail  size  trees 
50c  postpaid.  ROCIvLAND  NLivSERILS, 
Blauvelt,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

'  EVERBEARIW  STRAWBERRY  Plants,' 
$1.50  per  100,  10  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  tnm 
spring  Vjill  bear  quantities  of,  'delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  tall.  B.VSIL  A.  i  LRR\ , 
Georgetown,  Del.  _ _ 

for  S.\LE-— 40  mixed,  extra  large^^  Gladioli 
bulbs,  $1  postpaid;  “Glory  of  Holland’s”  White, 
Sc  each.  HOWARD  GILI.ETT,  Stanley,  N. 

INSPECTED  Heavy-weight  Seed  Potatoes, 
vield  441  bushels,  disease  free,  eighty  cents  bush¬ 
el  from  grower.  LUTHER  FALKEI .  Phelps, 
N.  Y.  _ _ 

NORTHERN  GROWN— Hill  selected  seed  po- 
tatoSs,  Mountains,  Russ'Cts,  Cobblers,  Rose  Ilcb- 
rons  Tritunphs  and  otliers.  Awarded  grand  prize 
and  Gold  Medal  World's  Fair  1915;  six  lusts 
State  Fair  1924.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone, 
N.  y. 


CABBAGE  PL.\NTS.  10  Million  Frostproof 
Cabbage  Plants  for  Sale — Early  _ 
ton  Wakefield,  Succession  and  C' 
let.  Prices  500.  $1.50;  1000.  $-1 
paid.  Expressed  collect  10.000, 
you  want  Early  Cabbage,  and  a 
our  Hardy  “Frostproof”  Plants. 

Anyv.lifre.  J.  P.  COLINCILL 
Growers,  Franklin,  \  a. 


jersey,  Ciiarles- 
ropetibagen  Mar- 
1.50  Mailed  pre- 
$15.00  cash.  If 
Fine  Crop,  set 
Shipped  Safely 
CO.,  Wholesale 


FOR  SALE — True  Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage 
Seed.  Iiiiported  direct  from  Odense,  DcnmaiK. 

per  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  ST/XbFORD,  Route  3, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PEDKiREKD  POT.M'OES — certified  Russets 
*nd  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  of  300  to  562  busbcls 
per  acre.  Highest  yielding  str.ain  at  l.ivonia,  N. 
y.  State  Seed  Test,  yield  449  bushels  per  acre. 
First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell^  Potato 
Show  la.st  three  vears.  GAR.UNl.R  BARMS, 
Box  112,  Tully,  N.  Yk  _ _ _ 

SWEF'T  clover  SEEDLrNew  crop  White 
and  Yellow  Biennials,  luil'ed.  scarified.  Informa¬ 
tion,  samples,  prices.  R.  M.  II.VNNA,  Skillman, 

N.  J. 


UNITED  STATES  RECORD  $1,059.20  one 
Acre  Champion  Everbearing  Slrawlw?rries.  Ai.;^er- 
age  $1500.  Last  Seven  Vear.s.  Bears  Five 
Months.  250  Plants  $3.00  Direct  From  Origina¬ 
tor.  New  Mastodon,  Jewel.  Giant  Melon.  Sivcet- 
eorn.  Trees.  Shrubs.  Catalogue  Free.  EDW  IN 
l.UBKE,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 


ELDERADO  BT.ACKBERRV  PLANTS.  $15 
■ler  1,000,  $8  per  500.  Order  from  this  adver- 
■i&*ement.  E.  A.  MILLER,  Brookvibe,  Route 
5.  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  direct  from 
rowers  to  users.  Write  for  prices  delivered  rour 
tation.  COOPERATIVE  SEED  POTATO  AS- 
lOCIATfON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


SWEET  CLOVER  SIU5D— Both  white  and 

leg- 


yellow.  Inoculating  baclefia  for  bitshel  a 
ume,  60c  postpaid.  E.  E".  Basil,  Latly,  ( 


ny 

Ohio. 


CERTll'TF.D  RASPBERRY  PEANTS..  Lead- 
ng  v<'iriclies  including  Ualham  also  Blackberries, 
Strawberries  .and  Hardy  Shrubs.  All  guar.antccd. 
bow  prices.  Send  for  list.  Bert  Baker,  Iloosick 
falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  heavy  seed  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  mixcil  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  Peas,  oats  and 
barley  $.1.00  per  100  lbs.  D.  R.  HONE,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

CERTIKIED  SEED  rOT-ATOE^S— Tlcayy- 
•weight,  smoolli,  rimal  tj-pe  and  Green  Mountains. 
"VYrite  II.  L.  IloJnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S  TESTED  SEED  is  c.spccially 
lapted  for  northern  climate.^  W’rife  for '  cata- 
igiie  and  samples  for  testing.  EDWARD  F.  DIB- 
LE,  Bo.x  A,  Ifoneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FHE  NEW  CORTLAND  apple  is  a  winner. 
Write  us  for  our  new  catalocue  describing  this 
famous  apple.  GREEN’.S  NURSERA,  1234 
Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS  in  Clover  seed.  -Ask 
ns  for  free  samples  and  catalogue.  A.  II.  HOFF¬ 
MAN,  INC.,  Box  60,  Landisville,  Pa. 

SEND  for  our  new  ganlcn  catalogue.  1  he 
best  we  have  ever  published.  JOSEPH  flARRlS 
CO.,  R.  F.  D.,  12,  Cold  water,  N.  Y. 

STR.AWBERRY  PLANT.S  reasonably  priced^ 
Our  book  of  berries  free.  W'rite  to  W.-  F.  ALLEN 
CO.,  170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


WRITE  for  our  catalogue  on  small  fruits,  par¬ 
ticularly  strawberries  and  raspberries. .  L.  J. 
FARMER,  Box  241,  Pulaski.  N.  Y, 

WRITE  for  our  big  strawberry  catalogue.  E. 
W.  TOWNSEND  CO.,  15  Vine  St.,  Salisbury, 

Md.-  ■  ■' 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


RECORD-  GARDEN  YIELDS  are  wliat  our 
seeds  giveT .  Write  for  our  valuable  guide  on 
grow'iug  great  crops.  A  postal  card  wall  bring  it. 
S.  M.  ISBELL  CO.,  360  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson, 
^h^^ _ ,  _ 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Field 
hardened,  can  be  set  six  weeks  before  home 
grown  plants,  and  will  bead  four  weeks  earlier. 
Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Coppen- 
hagen  Market.  Succession,  B'lat  Dutch.  Prices: 
100,  50c;  500,  $1.10;  1000,  $2.50,  postpaid.  E.x- 
press  collect:  1000,  $-1.25;  5000,  $5.00.  Other 
plants  in  season.  W’rite  for  catalog.  PIED¬ 
MONT  PLANT  COMPANY^  Albany,  Ga. 

$1  SPRING  SPECIALS— 18  Giant  Ever- 
blooming  Pansies,  50  (Trans)  Asters  Asst.,  40 
Verbenas  Mammoth  mixed,  8  hardy  1  year  Del¬ 
phiniums,  25  Snapdragons,  36  Dahlia  Flowered 
Zinnias.  All  6  collections,  $5.  Prepaid  at  plant¬ 
ing  time. '  Send  orders  early.  2  year  Palmetto 
and  Barrs  Mammoth  Asparagus  roots,  $1.75  per 
100,  $12  per  1,000  prepaid.  Catalog  free.  WM.  P. 
.YEAGLE,  Dept.  A,  Bristol,  Pa. 

SEEDLINGS  READY'  NOW— For  you  to  pot 
or  transplant  in  Flats  or  Cold  Frames.  I  have 
500,000  fine  strong  seedlings  ready  now.  Toma¬ 
toes — Langdon’s  Earliana,  Bonny  B,est,  John 
Baer.  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel,  Stone,  Dwarf  Stone, 
Dw-arf  Champion,  Ponderosa,  $3.00  per  1000. 
Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Peppers — Ruby  King, 
World-beater,  Chinese  Giant  and  Long  Red  Cay¬ 
enne,  $3.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post 
Egg  Plant  —  Black  Beauty  and  New 
York  Improved.  $5.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Par¬ 
cel  Post.— PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey^ _ _ 

GENUINE  GRIAIM  ALFALFA  SEED,  $40 
hundred  pounds,  sealed  bags.  First  prize  at  State 
Sliow.  SAM  A .  BOBER,  Newell,  S.  D. 

SEED  CORN — Early  Golden  Dent,  strong 
grower,  good  germination.  Planted,  cut  and 
husked  by  hand,  $4-60  lbs.  R.  HILL,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

CHOICE  MIXED  DAHLIA  BULBS.  $1  per 
dozen  postpaid.  TIMOTHY  DOWLING,  Jack- 
son  Ave.,  Itllneola,  L.  1.,  N,  Y. 


WHITE-CAP  Y'ellow  Dent  Seed  Corn  at 
$3.00  per  bushel.  Sample  quart  25  cents.  969o 
germination  and  over.  ROCK-CLIFE  FARM, 
Rrogueville.  Pa^ _ 

BEST  DAHLIAS  for  the  home.  Write  for  our 
high  merit  list,  describing  the  best  cut  flower 
varieties  at  popular  prices.  CHARLES  G.  BAB¬ 
COCK,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Box  422,  Westport, 
Mass.  _ _ _ _ 

WRITE  ns  for  samples,  prices  and  complete 
description.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be 
safe.  West  Brancli  Co-Operative  Seed  Growers’ 
Assn.,  Box  A,  Williamsport,  Pa. _ 

CERTIFIED  FRUIT  TREES— Write  for  our 
catalog  and  iirice  list  of  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  etc.,  today.  B.4RNES  BROS.  NURS¬ 
ERY'  CO.,  Box  13,  Y’alesville,  Conn. 

POTATO  FARMS — Those  seeking  especially 
good  potatoes,  roots  or  cabbage  soil  and  climate, 
close  to  markets,  address  LEWIS  WILT.IAMS 
(Farm  Management,  N.  Y'.  State  Col.  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,)  Lawton  Hall,  Braltleboro,  Vt. _ ■ 

POT.YTOKS — Cobbler,  Heavyweight,  5lount- 
ain,  Ohio,  Rose,  Russet,  otliers.  FORD,  Fishers, 
N^  Y. _ _  _ _ 

WELL  GROW'N  Y'EAR  OLD  Washington  As¬ 
paragus  plants,  $6  1,000;  choice  l.ong  Island 
grown  Brussels  sprout  seed.  $1  oz.  J.  W.  COOP¬ 
ER,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y^. _ 


CERTIFIED  SEED  under  State  College  in¬ 
spection;  Wells  Red  Kidney  and  Michigan  Ro¬ 
bust  Pea  beans;  disease  resistant  and  most  pro¬ 
lific  strains.  Small  orders  accepted.  H.  D.  HUM¬ 
PHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y'. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED— Work  on  a  farm,  will  do  anything, 
experienced  wood  chopper,  will  cut  wood  big  or 
small.  FERDINA  SABOURIN,  c /o  R.  Choquette, 
1786  Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


EMPLOY'MENT  WANTED  —  Housekeeper, 
companion  for  elderly  people,  clerks,  etc.  For 
information  and  particulars,  write  ESTHER 
KEYNOI.DS,  Great  \;aney,  N.  Y. _ 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  farm  bred,  single. 
E.xperienced  farm  hand.  Box  343,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist. _  _ _ 

;  ^  SWINE 


25  REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SOWS  bred  to 
our  great  sire.  Monster  Big  Bone.  No  better  ever 
offered  for  sale.  Send  for  prices.  GEO,  N. 
RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Yk 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS.  Registered,  both  sexes,  $10; 
unregistered,  $6  to  $8,  six  weeks.  JULIUS 
GORDON,  T-awyer^villc,  N.  Y, 


TWENTY  BERKSHIRE.  Chester  White  and 
Poland  China  grade  pigs,  6-8  weeks  old,  $8"  each, 
3  mo.  old,  $12  each.  Express  prepaid.  C.  E. 
BOSSERMAN,  Y'ork  Springs,  Pa. 


.FOR  SALK— A  Duroc  Service  boar.  If  you 
want  a  good  one,  write  to  ROCK  WATER 
FARM,  R.  3,  Hillsdale,  New  Y'ork. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCH  WORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Y'our  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCIIWORK 
COMPANY,  Meridian,  Conn. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  M.YPLE  SYRUP  and 
sugar.  Circular  free.  HILLSDALE  FARM, 
Glover,  Vt. 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassw^we,  etc. 
.Shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine.  _  . _ 

SWITCHES  —  Transformations, etc.  Booklet 
free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


•  Amencan  Agriculturist,  April ’4,  i92| 

New  Jersey  Farm  News 

Growers  and  Nurserj^men  Meet 


IN  an  effort  to  develop  a  plan  which 
will  create  better  business  practices  in 
the  sale  of  nursery  stock,  the  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  County  Boards  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  co-operation  with  the  organized 
fruit  interests  of  the  State,  called  a  con¬ 
ference  of  fruit  growers  and  nursery- 
inen  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  tliis  week.  The 
conference  followed  an  effort  this  year — 
later  dropped  at  the  approval  of  both 
fruit  growers  and  nurserymen— to  pass  a 
law  Avhich  would  compel  fruit  tree  in¬ 
terests  to  deliver  what  they  claim  they 
are  selling.  Farm  Bureau  and  horticul¬ 
tural  leaders  in  New  Jersey  expect  the 
meeting  will  untimately  result  in  the 
establishing  of  a  definite  code  of  practice 
in  the  sale  of  nursery  stock,  satisfactory 
to  both  growers  and  nurserymen. 

Big  Year  for  Poultryrnen 

All  indications  point  to  a  busy  poultry 
season  in  central  and  southern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Commercial  hatclicries  have  l)cen 
under  way  for  some  weeks  and  with  an 
early  Spring  anticipated,  poultryrnen  and 
farmers  arc  starting  their  incubators  early 
in  the  season.  The  European  fowl  pest 
this  last  season  has  caused  some  appre¬ 
hension  among  poultrymeh  in  New  Jersey, 
but  with  the  situation  well  in  hand  and 
infected  sections  now  practically  under 
control  the  agitation  has  .  largely  died 
down. '  Chick  hatcheries  in  Fluntington 
County,  in  the  Frcnchtown  section  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  baby  chick  areas  in 
the  country,  have  been  at  capacity  opera¬ 
tion  for  ncarl}'  two  months. 

Canneries  Getting  Ready 

In  southern  New  Jersey  the  canneries 
are  alrcadY'  laying  plans  for  the  coming 
season’s  pack  of  tomatoes,  peas,  beans  and 
similar  vegetables.  Growers  are  show¬ 
ing  consideralile  reticence  in  committing 
themselves  to  future  contracts,  it  being  re¬ 
ported  that  the  canner’s  offers  of  $22  per 
ton  for  1925  tomatoes  are  not  being  ac¬ 
cepted.  In  Salem  County  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  refuse  to  tic  ifp  their  acreage  of 
can  house  tomatoes,  awaiting  not  only^  the 
development  of  the  season  but  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  renewing  plans  for  organization 
of  canhouse  growers  in  New  Jersey  to 
consider  better  methods  of  business.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  pepper  acreage  in  Gloucester 
County  will  be  fairly  large  this  coming 
season. 

Potato  Marketing  Still  a  Problem 


tion.  The  only  means  for  fighting  this 
pest  seems  to  be  t'o  put  closely  woven  wir 
around  the  trunk  of  the' tree  to  a  heidit 
at  least  two  feet.  * 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  Middlesex  county  potato  improve¬ 
ment  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  is 
composed  of  the  following;  George  Davn 
son,  Clifford  A.  Stults,  Harvey  H.  Dev 
Arthur  A,  Clayton,  Grover  Stults,  S.  e' 
Bennett  and  H.  J.  Butcher.  This  com¬ 
mittee,  whose  successful  efforts  in  getting 
the  growers  last  year  to  spray  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  resulted  in  an  average  in. 
crease  in  sale  of  about  $400  per  grower 
makes  the  following  timely  suggestions: 

1 —  That  only  certified  or  high  grade 

seed  be  planted.  | 

2 —  All  seed  should  be  treated  by  soak¬ 
ing  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  to 
help  control  potato  scab  and  rhizcctonia. 

3 —  The  crop  should  be  planted  only  on 
land  free  from  scab  a;jd  known  to  be 
adapted  to  potatoes. 

4 —  Potato  growers  shojild  support  all 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  distributors  or 
any  other  agencies  to  improve  the  equality 
and  grade  of  the  potatoes  sliippcd  out  of 
Central  New  Jersey'. 

*  * 

Tomato  growers '  have  their  seed  bed^ 
well  under  way.  Large  quantities  of  tlii? 
vegetable  will,  ^s  usual,  be  grown  thi? 
year  for  sale  in  nearby  urban  markets  and 
several  farmers  will  also  grow  it  for  the 
canners  and  soup  makers.  Tlie  only  draw¬ 
back  to  this  latter  phase  is  the  high  freight 
rates.  Last  year,  from  statistics  taken 
from  36  farms,  the  yield  was  under  8  tons 
per  acre,  while  in  a  few  instances  it  ran 
up  to  16  tons  per  acre.  The  average,  wlici) 
grown  for  market,  is  about  300  crates  per 
acre.  Local  canneries  are  contracting  now 
for  tomatoes  at  $18  per  ton  delivered. 

* 

The  Japanese  bed^c  has  come  into  ^fon. 
mouth  county  and  half  of  the  county  is 
now  under  quarantine  to  ,j:hcck  its  advance. 
Two  y'cars  '«go.  Rev.  F.  H.  Shermer  of 
Middletown  brought  liomc  some  of  the 
beetles  from  South  Jersey;  lie  fastened 
them  to  a  board  with  a  pin  and  they  1ivc4 
for  two  weeks  in  this  condition.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  sprays  and  poisons  arc  unavail¬ 
ing  against  the  beetle ! 


IntQrest  is  still  keen  in  central  New 
Jersey  on  ways  and  means  to  market  the 
1925  potato  crop.  Co-operative  methods 
in  Manmouth  County  have  not  brought 
the  expected  results  to  growers  «nd  al¬ 
though  effort  may  be  made  to  this  end 
during  the  coming  season,  plans  are  now 
going  forward  for  the  improvement  of 
marketing  conditions  by  joint  effort  with 
the  dealers  in  this  central  New  Jersey 
territory.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Slate 
Potato  Improvement  Committee,  a  dealers’ 
committee  is  now  functioning-  to  encourage 
dealers  to  refuse  field  run  of  potatoes,  to 
follow  closely  with  government  grades  in 
the  standardization  of  the  pack  and  to 
'Avork  with  producers  for  more  uniform 
grading  and  packing  of  the  tubers.  A 
good  many  dealers  in  the  potato  districts 
have  joined  in  tlie  move. 


•  Additional  New  Jersey  Farm  NoLes 

D.  T.  Hendrickson 

Thomas  lutes  of  UppeP  Freehold 

was  given'  first  prize  for  his  six  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the.  1925  program  of  calf  club 
meetings.  His  suggestions  touclicd  on  the 
following:  (1)  Feeding,  (2)  Breeding, 
(3)  Milk  Testing,  (4)  A  Debate-Gurn- 
seys  vs.  Holsteins,  (5)  Fitting  for  Show, 
(6)  Tour. 

♦  ♦  * 

Fruit  growers  have  failed  in  their  efforts 
to  get  redress  for  the  damage  done  to 
young  fruit  trees  by  the  large  number  of 
rabbits  that  have  been  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  State  by  the  State-Uame  Associa- 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and*  Chester  and  Bovlishirf 
.TOSS,  all  large  groirthy  pigs.  Pigs  7  weeks  old  $6  each, 
and  7  to  8  weeks  old  $6.50  each.  All  bred  to  niaM 
l.arge  hogs.  I  will  ship  from  one  to  fifty  C.  0.  D.  Jit  ' 
charge  for  crating.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery.  i 

WALTER/LUX, 

388  Salem  St.  V/oliurn.  Mass, 

Telephone  0086 


aUALITY  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

forkshlre  and  CIicsV-t  cross  and  Chester  and  Bort- 
■e  cross  pigs  7  weeks  pl(3,  each;  8  weeks  old,  SG.jO 

tl.  Send  In  and  get  farm-raised  pigs.  Bred  from  all 
istered  boars  and  large  sows,  and  will  make  large  hop. 
6  Chester  Wliite  or  Yorkshire  pigs  6  weeks  old,  $S  each; 
also  Berkshire  pigs  6  weeks  old  $8  eack  Boars  el 
above  breeds  $10  each.  We  ship  C.  0.  D.  to  foil 
approval,  from  one  to  twenty-five  pigs. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM, 

0.  Box  48,  V/ohurn,  Mast. 


( 


LIVE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


75  Che.ster  and  Yorkshire  pigs  Crossed, 
to  7  weeks  old  $6.50  each.  8  wee’tcs  oW 
'  each.  Will  shife  any  of  the  above  lot 
.O.D.  on  approval.  If  not  satisfied  when 
3u  receive  them,  return  them  at  mj'  ex- 
?nse. 


IICHAEL  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Klutch. , 

holds 


Klutch  forms  an  adhesive  cushion  between  th.® 
ate  and  gums ;  holds  the  plate  so  aiug 


ck,  can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can't^e 
id  not  a  seed  can  getlunder  it.  You  can  eat.  a 
ugh  or  sing  ju$i  as  well  as  you  ever  ata  ft'*"'/ 
\tural  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months 
V,  Postpaid  eOcts;  2  boxes  $1.00.  (Send  $1 
ir  risk).  Use  a  whole  box-  llf  not  wore  than  s 
id,  all  your  money  back.  y 

[ART  &  CO-  Box  5021  Elmira, 


(17)  373 


Riverside 

TiresmEs 


You  Can’t  Buy  Better  Quality 
So  Why  Pay  More? 

We  want  to  sell  you  a  Riverside  Tire  on  the  basis  of  high 
quality.  We  say  to  you  that  a  Riverside  Tire  will  do  alt 
any  other  tire  can  do.  They  are  guaranteed  to  run  10,000 
miles  on  your  car.  They  often  go  18,000  miles.  What  more 
can  any  other  tire  do?  So  why  pay  more? 

Built  to  Our  Order  To  Equal  the  Best 

Satisfactory  service  and  long  mileage  are  built  into  River¬ 
side  Tires  at  the  factory  under  our  supervision.  They  cost  as 
much  to  make,  contain  as  much  or  more  good  live  rubber, 
just  as  strong  fabric,  and  are  as  carefully  made  and  in¬ 
spected  as  any  tire  regardless  of  price. 

Compare  Riverside  Tires 
Only  with  the  Best  Staindard  Tires 

Riverside  Tires  are  not  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
tires  made  lighter  and  smaller  on  purpose  to  sell  for  a  little 
less  or  a  little  more  than  our  tires.  They  are  to  be  compared 
only  with  the  best  standard  makes  of  superior  quality.  > 

Riversides  are  the  safe  tires  for  you  to  use.  Big  heavy  blocks  of  live  , 
rubber  and  extra  thick  side  studs  and  husky  ribs  grab  the  8lipi>cry 
roads  and  are  your  greatest  protection  against  skidding. 

Order  at  Our  Risk 

Our  53-year  old  guarantee  protects  you.  Your  money 
back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  i 

If  you  have  not  received  your  copy  of  our  Auto  Sup-  | 
ply  Catalogue,  just  drop  us  a  postcard  requesting  one. 


Please  send  me  two 
more  Riverside 
Cords.  1  have  two 
that  have  gorre 
6,000  miles  and 
they  look  like  they 
had  been  run  only 
1,000  miles.  Here¬ 
after  nothing  but 
Riversides  for  me. 

William  Salo, 
CloQuet,  Minn. 

Have  used  a  pair  of 
Riverside  Cords  for 
a  year,  over  10,000 
miles,  and  they  are 
still  good.  Other 
cords  put  on  at  the 
same  time  are 
gone. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Smith, 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

I  have  a  Riverside 
Tire  that  has  been 
on  my  car  three 
years  and  seven 
months.  Two  of 
my  neighbors  are 
now  using  River¬ 
sides  after  seeing 
the  splendid  service 
they  gave  me. 

J,  R,  Johnson, 
Pingree,  N.  D. ' 


•fitgome^ Ward  efCo 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Chlcaeo 


Kansas  City 


St.  Paul 


Portland,  Ore. 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Fort  Worth 


/American  Agricultunst,  April  4,  1925 

Fann  News  From  Down  on 
Lon^  Island 

HE  week  ending  March  14,  saw  the 
first  general  farm  activity  start  in  our 
section  of  the  island  (eastern  end  of  Nas¬ 
sau).  Several  farmers  have  their  plowing 
well  under  way  for  potatoes  and  inside  of 
tlie  next  two  weeks  things  will  be  hum¬ 
ming.  For  the  past  week  farmers  have 
been  busy  hauling  fertilizer  from  the  cars. 
Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
get  manure  have  been  hauling  that  and 
spreading  it.  Stable  manure  from  New 
York  City  is  not  as  plentiful  as  it  was 
years  ago  and  farmers  have  a  hard  job 
figuring  how  to  keep  up  the  humus  in  the 
soil.  Several  years  ago  when  the  Farm 
Bureau  started  talking  about  growing  rye 
for  organic  matter,  many  farmers  were  in¬ 
clined  to  laugh  the  matter  ofif.  The  time  has 
come  when  most  of  them  get  rye  in  just  as 
soon  as  the  potatoes  come  out  in  the  fall. 

As  far  as  the  Island  is  concerned,  it  looks 
as  though  the  usual  acreage  of  potatoes 
will  be  planted  this  year.  Some  fellows 
will  have  a  hard  time  getting  credit  for 
fertilizer  and  this  may  cut  the  amount 
planted  slightly.  Y’ear  in  and  year  out, 
though,  the  acreage  is  about  the  same. 

Island  Farmers  Hard  Hit 

Up-State  farmers  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  are  hard  hit  tliis  year.  Farmers 
around  tlie  east  end  of  Nassau  County  and 
the  west  end  of  Suffolk  County  are  hard 
pressed  by  market  conditions.  Last  fall 
thousands  of  barrels  of  long  beets  or 
“sheeny”  beets  were  put  in  pits  and 
trenches.  The  rush  of  the  fall  season  made 
it  impossible  to  haul  these  to  market.  At 
that  time  they  were  selling  for  $1.25  per 
barrel,  not  a  bad  price.  Today  they  hardly 
bring  25c  a  barrel,  not  enough  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  taking  them  out  of  the  pits.  The 
same  holds  true  with  Savoy  cabbage. 
Farmers  down  here  cannot  get  a  cent  a 
head  for  their  stuff  and  yet  when  you  go 
to  the  stores  less  tlian  four  or  five  miles 
away,  you  have  got  to  pay  all  kinds  of 
prices.  Not  long  ago  I  was  in  Hempstead 
and  stopped  in  to  buy  a  head  of  cabbage. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  man  (they  are 
mostly  all  foreigners  down  here)  wanted 
something  like  6c  a  pound.  That  meant 
$120  per  ton.  I  told  him  that  was  an  awful 
price  but  he  said  tlie  crop  was  short.  I 
offered  to  get  him  any  number  of  carloads 
he  wanted  for  $20  a  ton.  He  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  nothing.  I 
didn’t  buy  any  cabbage.  That  is  the  way  it 
goes.  Even  the  roadside  stands  are  getting 
that  habit.  Very  few  of  the  roadside  stand 
proprietors  grow  the  produce  they  sell  and 
they  charge  outrageous  prices.  They  are 
really  spoiling  the  game  for  those  farmers 
who  are  trying  to  sell  some  of  their  sur¬ 
plus  at  a  price  that  is  right. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Potato  Men  Up  Against  It 

Our  Long  Island  growers  also  got  a 
pretty  tough  deal  on  potatoes  this  year. 
They  got  more  than  upstate  growers, 
but  when  you  figure  the  amount  of 
money  that  Long  Island  farmers  spend 
for  fertilizer,  seed  and  labor  to  say 
nothing  of  taxes,  they  have  got  to  get 
high  prices  to  break  even.  A  man  who 
grows  100  acres  of  potatoes  down  here 
sinks  a  young  fortune  in  the  ground 
before  he  get  one  dollar  out  of  it. 

A  gradual  change  is  coming  over 
Nassau  County.  There  are  more  small 
truck  crops  grown  than  years  ago.  Real 
estate  developments  have  rapidly  driven 
the  garden  farmers  out  of  the  east  end 
of  Queens  County  and  they  have  been 
compelled  to  work  farther  east  where 
laud  is  not  so  expensive,  although  a 
naan  who  wants  to  buy  a  farm  today 
bas  got  to  pay  at  least  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre.  It  seems  any  land  today 
can  be  considered  to  have  real  estate 
possibilities.  Since  the  garden  farmers 
are  using  motor  trucks  their  distance 
from  markets  is  not  quite  as  serious  as  it 
Was  years  ago  when  they  had  to  use 
horses  and  when  roads  could  not  com- 
nare  to^  our  present  day  State  roads. 
And  with  the  automobile,  surburban 


dwellers  and  city  workers  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  live  right  in  the  villages. 

— W.  F.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Suffolk  County  Notes 

Farmers  are  selling  potatoes  for  70c 
a  bushel.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  bringing 
20c  a  quart;  hay  is  selling  from  $30  to 
$35  per  ton  and  straw  around  $28.  Plow¬ 
ing  has  started  and  everyone  is  looking 
forward  to  a  big  year. — F.  L.  S. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Potato  Growers  Oppose  Increase  in 
Potato  Acreage 

Recent  releases  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
pratment  of  Agriculture  relative  to  a 
larger  potato  acreage  for  1925  has  not 
met  with  favor  in  Suffolk  County.  The 
following  resolutions  w'ere  sent  to  H.  C. 
Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Farm  Bureau,  over  the  signature  of  J. 
C.  Corwith,  its  president: 

"Whereas  potato  production  has  been 
ample  or  excessive  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  whereas  excessive  production 
has  caused  heavy  losses  to  potato  pro¬ 
ducers  in  much  of  the  U.  S.  and. 
Whereas  the  increased  acre  yields  are 
due  to  improved  seed  and  improved 
methods  are  likely  to  result  in  increased 
average  yields  permanently, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of'  the  Suffolk  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  tending  to 
favor  an  increase  in  potato  acreage  for 
1925  is  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
potato  growers,  and, 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  said 
recommendation  is  obviously  mistaken 
and  should  be  promptly  retracted,  and 
full  publicity  be  given  to  such  re¬ 
traction. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  to  tbe 
N.  Y.  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  and  to 
the  Rural  New  Yorker.” 


Thousands  Buy  Wittes 
On  New,  Easy  Plan 

Now  Only  $5.69  a  Month  Puts  » 
Witte  On  Your  Place — Lowest 
Price  In  43  Years. 


Thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  accepting  the  liberal  offer  of  Ed.  H. 
Witte,  world-famous  engine  manufacturer, 
on  the  standard  Witte  Thi-ottling-Governor 
Engine. 

Now  only  $5.69  down  puts  a  Witte  to 
woi'k  for  you — the  lowest  price  in  history 
on  this  rugged,  dependable  engine.  Fully 
equipped,  with  celebrated  water-proof 
WICO  Magneto  and  over  forty  new  im¬ 
provements — this  is  the  gi-eatest  engine 
bargain  ever  offered.  A  new  device  makes 
starting  eaSy  in  any  temperature,  even 
as  low  as  40  degrees  below  zero. 


The  Rugged,  Dependable  Witte 


Liong  regarded  as  the  cheapest  and  most 
dependable  farm  engine  built,  the  WITTE 
develops  50%  extra  power  on  either 
kerosene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  gas.  Oper¬ 
ation  on  full  load  figures  under  2c  an  hour. 
Trouble-proof  and  so  simple  that  a  boy  can 
operate  it.  Easily  moved  from  job  to  job. 
More  than  150,000  WITTES  axe  in  daily 
use. 

To  introduce  this  remarkable  engine  to 
a  million  new  users,  Mr.  Witte  will  send  it 
anywhere,  direct  from  factory,  for  a  guar¬ 
anteed  90-day  test. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  doing  all  jobs  by  engine  power 
should  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  a  re¬ 
markable  new,  illustrated  book  just  issued 
by  Mr.  Witte,  which  explains  the  engine 
fully.  You  are  under  no  obligations  by 
writing.  Just  send  your  name,  a  post  card 
will  do,  to  the  Witte  Engine  Works,  1804 
Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  or  1804 
Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  re¬ 
ceive  this  Interesting  and  valuable  book 
that  gives  you  valuable  information  about 
the  application  of  engine  power  on  your 
farm. 


PROVED  SWEEDISH 
TREATMENT  PREVENTS 
ABORTION  ■ 

Famous  foreign  treatment  quickly  relieves 
badly  infested  herds.  Gives  amazing  results  in 
cases  owners  believed  hopeless.  Formula  avail* 
able  for  every  farmer. 

Complete  freedom  from  the  ravages  of  the 
terrible  abortion  plague  is  now  assured  every 
worried  farmer  through  a  famous  Swedish 
treatment.  For  many  j  ears  it  has  been  used 
with  complete  success  in  the  old  country,  ban¬ 
ishing  this  disease  from  whole  dairy  sections 
literally  rotten  with  abortion. 


After  great  expense  of  time  and  money  the 
formula  was  reproduced  and  given  to  farmers 
In  this  country.  History  repeated  itself.  Hei-d 
after  herd  was  rid  of  this  disease.  Even  cows 
considered  hopeless  were  restored  to  health 
and  produced  fine,  sturdy  calves. 

Saved  Every  Calf 

Frank  H.  Halfman,  Crown  Point,  Ind.,ls  one 
of  hundreds  of  grateful  users,  he  says:  “Two 
years  ago  for  a  period  of  three  months  I  lost 
every  calf  in  my  herd  of  forty  cows.  All  abor¬ 
tion  remedies  failed.  I  was  desperate.  I  heard 
of-your  C.  C.  C.  treatment,  used  it  and  have 
never  lost  a  calf  since.  It  completely  stopped 
my  abortion  troubles.” 

For  nine  years  the  fame  of  this  easily  given 
treatment  has  spread  from  breeder  to  breeder. 
Today  it  is  distributed  on  an  absolute  binding 
guarantee  that  it  will  prevent  abortion;  that 
every  cow  treated  will  deliver  a  normal  calf 
or  the  treatment  cost  is  refunded.  Such  a 
broad  guarantee  is  possible  only  because  C.C.C. 
is  practically  100%  suceessful. 

Send  No  Money 

Mr.  John  W.  Froberg,  who  Is  a  native  of 
Sweden  and  is  resrx)nsible  for  introducing  this 
treatment  in  the  U.  S.  A.  will  gladly  send  every 
farmer  troubled  with  abortion  full  information 
about  It.  Don’t  send  any  money— just  your 
name  and  address  to  Froberg  Remedy  Co.,  14 
Lincoln  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  Full  details  wilf 
be  mailed  you  without  any  obligation.  Read 
the  wonderful  true  story  of  C.  C.  C.  You  will  be 
surprised  how  easy  it  is  to  treat  your  herdv 
how  little  it  costs,  how  quickly  you  get  results* 
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CXuatiti) 
BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  from  High-Quality,  Production-Bred  Birds  having  no 
equal.  Backed  by  11  years  experience.  13  Popular  Breeds.  . 
Every  Breeding  Bird  Approved — Every  Chick  Guaranteed — 30  Branch 
Offices' — Branch  Stores  in  Boston  and  Detroit. 

'Member  In+ernaiional  Bab^  Chick  Association 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  9,  210  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Larqiest  Otiialitii  Producers 


MORE. 

THAH 

WORTH 

THE 

MONEY 


From  Very  High  Quality  Stock — Chicks  have  Won¬ 
derful  Vitality — Grow  Fast.  Commence  to  Lay  Early. 
Guaranteed  100%  Alive.  Catalogue  Free. 

Pure  Bred  from  carefully  Inspected  hish  egg  producing  healtiiy  free 
rasge  stoci.  In  the  poultry  business  over  21  years. 

References — First  National  Bank 

CAVYP  Order  direct  from  tie.  We  svarantee  ejiickt 

w  E>  WW%rr%r%  ¥  a  free  from  new  Borooean  disease.  _ 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

S.  C.  Leghorns . . 

Aneonat . . 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  1.  Reds ...._ 

White  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Bocks... 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.- . . 

Assarted  chicks .  . . 

other  varieties— write  for  prices. 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  ROUTE  D  ADA.  OHIO. 


Prepaid  Prices. 

26 

M 

100 

soo 

600 

1000 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

41.TO 

67.60 

130.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.50 

8.60 

16.00 

S7.00 

75.00 

150.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

^7.00 

76.00 

150.00 

S22 

6.00 

U.0O 

32.00 

52.00 

1CO.OO 

PROMPT 

DELil^CRV 

EVERY¬ 

WHERE. 

lOO«?o 

ALIVE/ 


GET  6bR  INSPECTED  “GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS’'  THIS  SEASBN.  THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED 
CUSTOMERS  TESTIFY  TO  THEIR  WONDERFUL  DUALITY,  TYPE.  BEAUTY  AND  EGG 
PRODUCTION.  Scud  for  our  BIG,  BEAUTIFUL,  COLORED,  INSTRUCTIVE  ART  BOOK  FREE 

shoving  our  own  birds  in  their  N.ATrRAL  COLORS.  Read  the  many  testimonials  full  of 
prai.ses  which  highly  indorse  our  chicks.  Our  Advice  before  you  buy  elsewhere.  Is  to  demand 
a  photo  of  the  birds  that  produce  the  eggs  from  which  the  chicks  Are  hatched.  We  {lliARANTEE 
OUR  BIRDS  FREE  FROM  EIHIOI’EAN'  POUI.TRY  PEST  AND  OtItER  DISEASES.  100%  Live 
Delivery  POSTPAID.  B.ink  Reference.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  &  Ohio  C.  A 


ALL  LEADI.VG  VARIETIES  Price  now  R.o  50  100  300  500 

Wliite,  Buff,  Brown,  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . $3.r5  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $60.00 

Barred  and  W’hite  Rocks,  K.  I.  Reds  .  4.50  8.00  13.00  44.00  72.00 

BI.  Minorca,  Wh.  W'yandots,  Wli.  and  Buff  Orpgs . .  4.75  8.50  16.00  47.00  77.00' 

Buff  and  IVh.  Jlinorca,  SL  VVyandoLi,  L.  Brahmas .  6.00  11.50  21.50  60.00  00.00 

Assorted,  all  hpavies,  $11.50' per  100  straight.  Odds  and  ends,  mUted  chicks,  $9.50  per  100. 

Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 


1000 

$118.00 

138.00 

144.00 


NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES, 


BOX  47 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO. 


$10  PER  100  AND  UP.  From  heavy  laying,  pure  bred  fiocks  on  free  range,  selected.  Inspected 
and  culled  hy  expert  holding  Certificate  from  Ohio  State  University., 

100%  Live  Delivery^ —  Postpaid  prices  on  23  .50  100  500  1000 

Wiiite,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $3.75  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $118.00 

Barred  Rocks,  S.  C  and  R.  C.  Beds  . 4.25  8.00  15.00  70.00  138.00 

White  Rocks,  Black  IDnorcas .  4. .30  8,50  16.00  77.00  148.00 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  Bu.ff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.50  16.00  77.00  148.00 

Mixed  As.sortcd,  100,  $10;  500,  $50.  Mi.xed  ail  heavies,  100,  $12;  500,  $58.  You  take  no 
chance  in  ordering  Invincible  Chicks.  Reference:  E’armcrs  and  llerchants  Bank.  Fine  free  Color  Plate  Catalog.  Let 
us  please  you  and  make  money  for  you  with  Invinciblcs. 

,  THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY,  INC.,  BOX  19,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO,  E.  E.  RUPP,  Msr. 


STURDY 


BAB'Y’  CHICK  S— lO  cents  and  up 

Pure-bred  from  Famous  Fiocks,  high  In  egg  production  and 

carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flocks  with  our  chicks. 
Varieties  Prices  On:  Postpaid 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . $1 

It.  C.  Br.  l.eghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas  . 

Barred  &  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 


2.5 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

;3.50 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$02.50 

$120 

3.50 

6.75 

13,00 

62.50 

120 

4.00 

7.75 

13.00 

70.00 

135 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

145 

6.73 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

2. 75 

5.25 

10.00 

N'o._l  Mixed  . 

N'o,“2  Mixed  . . . 

Send  tor  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Ret.:  American  Trust  i  Savings  Bank,  this  city, 
early  and  get  sturdy,  healtliy  chicks.  Get  information  on  our  special  matings. 

THE  STURDY  CHICK  CO.,  Auburn  Ave.  and  Eric  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,.  OHIO 


You  take  no  chance.  Order 


(_ 


,  Baby  Chicks 

■*  f — -  PL,f,  Fn,,  Record  Flodka 

Wh.  i  Br.  Leg.,  12c.  Buff  and  BIk. 
Leg.,  Blk  Min.,  S.  C.  Reds,  Bar. 
Rocks  14c.  Win  Rocks  &  R.  C.  Beds, 
15c.  Wh.  Wyn.,  Buff  Orps,  S.  S. 
Umb.  16c.  Live  delivery  guaranteed 
Send  lor  Fre«.  CalalosT. 
The  Lantz  Hatchery 
Eai.  1906  Tiffin,  Ohio» 


DAUV  f'lsir'irc  Hatched  by  the  best 

DAD  1  UOiCl\.i3,  system  of  Incubation 
I  II  ■— »—  from  high-class  bred-to- 

lay  stock.  Barred,  Wliite,  Buff  Eoclu,  Beds,  Black 
Minoreas,  Wilto  Wyandottes,  Anconas — 16c  each; 
Wliite,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns — 14c  each;  Broilers — 10c 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Handa,  B.  Y. 


When  writing  advertiser  a 

Be  sure  to  S9.v  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


“YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE” 

Chicks  postiwid  to  your  door.  .lOOI'o  live  deiivsry  joaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

Wliite  Leghorns  . $7.00  $13.00  $62.00  $115.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Beds,  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minoreas,  Anconas, 

(Sheppard  strain)  . 8.00  15.00  72.00  125.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.50  16.00  75.00  140.00 

This  hatchery  owned  and  operated  by  men  with  a  number  of  years’  successful  experience  In  hatclicry 
operation.  Flocks  carefully  selected  and  culled  for  egg  production  and  breeding.  Our  chicks  are 
healthy.  Order  today  by  check  or  money  order.  Ref.:  Farmer’s  State  Bank,  this  city. 

KICKSVILLE  HATCHERY.  Dept.  C,  HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


The  Problem  of  Marketing 
Eggs 

(Continued  from  page  369) 

The  chief  demand  of  the  upstate  is  a  good 
sized  egg,  the  fresher  the  better.  In  fact, 
quality  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  price 
reckoning.  To  use  an  illustration;  during 
the  fall  of  the  year  in  Syracuse  on  the  local 
curb  market,  I  have  seen  pullet  eggs  equal 
and  even  surpass  the  selling  price  of  large 
eggs.  The  same  eggs  in  New  York  City 
would  have  received  a  reduced  price,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  pullet  eggs.  But  the 
reasoning  of  the  buyers  when  analyzed 
was  logical.  They  figure  that  old  hens 
could  only  be  laying  a  few  eggs  and  the 
saving  of  a  case  took  a  long  time.  Or 
the  other  hand,  it  was  the  time  for  pullets 
to  lay.  Therefore,  the  pullet  eggs  were  the 
best  t($  buy  for  the  money,  because  they 
were  undoubtedly  the  fresher  eggs. 

Study  and  Compare  Markets 

Scarcity  of  eggs  sets  the  price  in  any 
market.  This  makes  the  upstate  market 
price  steady  and  desirable  during  tlie  fall. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  flush  market  is 
on,  eggs  are  below  the  New  Y’ork  market 
price  considerably.  So  the  reports  in  the 
paper  would  indicate,  but,  as  I  said  earlier, 
it  is  best  to  see  how  well  you  can  meet 
the  New  York  specifications.  It  is  not 
such  -a  difficult  task  to  check  I’our  own 
situattBnTn  this  way.  Send  a  case  to  New 
York  and  as  soon  as  possible  another  1 
a  nearby  upstate  commission  man.  The 
return  on  the  two  cases  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  compare  notes  and  see  where 
you  receive  the  best  price.  I  suggest  this 
as  the  most  plausible  way  to  find  the  best 
wholesale  market.  The  onlj'  thing  is  to 
check  the  situation  in  the  same  way  every 
three  or  four  weeks  to  keep  yourself 
posted  on  any  change  in  either  one  of  your 
prospective  markets. 

It  is  a  hard  task  to  tell  a  man  to  use 
such  and  such  a  market ;  the'  eggs  may  not 
fit  the  place  In  question.  I  have  tried  to 
suggest  a  few  of  the  perfectly  feasible 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  your  surplus  eggs. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  you  want  as 
much  as  you  can  get  for  every  dozen  eggs 
3'OU  sell.  Don't  be  bound  to  the  town 
store;  the  automohilist,  or  the  commission 
man.  With  a  little  experimenting  you  can 
determine  where  the  best  price  is  and  that 
is  what  you  want. 


A  Chick  Educator 

IN  raising  chicks  in  colony  houses  I  have 
found  it'  difficult  to  keep  them  near  the 
house  the  first  few  daj'S  unless  a  fence  is 
used.  It  is  also  hard  to  drive  them  back 
in  the  house  until  they  learn  the  source  of 
the  brooder  heat.  The  chicks  are  likely 
to  huddle  under  the  house  on  under  the 
track  leading  from  the  house  instead  of 
returning  to  the  brooder. 

So  I  have  strips  of  one  Inch  mesh  wire 
which  are  about  thirty  feet  long  and  a 
foot  and  half  high. '  This  fine  mesh  wire 
Is  stiff  enough  without  more  than  one  or 
two  stakes  to  support  the  wire.  The  chicle 
can  not  fly'  oVer  or  squeeze  through  it. 
The  roll  of  wire  can  be  quickly  removed 
and  taken  to  another  house  wffen  one  bro@d 
is  ready  for  free  range  and  another  is  just 
hatched. 

At  first  one  end  of  the  wire  can  run 
down  one  side  of  the  track  and  cut  over 
the  grass,  while  the  other  end  can  be  re¬ 
turned  up  the  other  side.  This  keeps  the 
chicks  from  crowding  under  the  track,  and 
it  is  easy  to  drive  them  up  into  the  house 
with  the  help  of  a  short  narrow  board.  I 
(Continued  on  opposite  page') 


E.  E.  F.IDEB 


RELIABLE  BABY  CHICKS 

Produced  under  Supervision  of  Men  Trained 
by  Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State 
University 

When  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  agreed  to  train  and 
authorize  men  as  inspectors 
for  the  Accrediting  of 
hatcheries  which  come  up 
to  their  standard.  Mr.  R. 
K.  Fader  of  Norwalk  Chick 
Hatchery  immediately  put 
his  flock  under  such  super¬ 
vision.  He  is  hatching  and 
.selling  nothing  but  Accred¬ 
ited  chicks.  Mr.  Fader  has 
been  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  22  year.s  and  has  an  unusual  record 
for  success  in  his  line  of  work.  His  flocks 
are  carefully  bred  and  the  chicks  he  pro- 
iuces  are  hpalthy  and  strong. 

He  is  offering  chicks  from  eight  breed* 
at  a  fair  price.  The  public  can  buy  chicks 
from  the  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  and  feel 
■ure  that  they  will  get  honest  and  square 
treatment.  Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  fine  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  on  request,  if  he  is  addressed 
at  the 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  25.  Norwalk,  Ohio 


One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

Knglish,  Hollywood  and  Tancred  Ueghorns. 
$13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks. 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Ithode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
JI8;  White  WyandottiiS  and  Black  Minoreas,  i 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
$15;  Light  Brahmas.  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  •  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  ar* 
booking  ordei’s  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BCX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


REISER’S 


ALWAYS 
LAYING 
STRAINS 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTS 

loth  .N’orth  Aniorlcan  International  Egg  l.aylng  Compe¬ 
tition  I  entered  five  Single  Comb  White  I.eghorn  Puileti 
that  laid  950  marketable  eggs,  an  average  of  190.  Indi¬ 
vidual  Records  218-204-178-182-169. 

One  Grade  —  One  Price 
Disease  Free.  No  poultry  pest,  no  reports  of  any  chlcls 
ever  developing  Coceidiosis.  Breeders  on  range.  Write  for 
1925  Sales  Circular  and  Prices.  You  can  afford  to  bay 
thorn. 

C.  A.  KEISEjR.  s. 

BOX  314  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 
Will  Fill  Your  Pocket  Book 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  from 
prize  winners  at  many  shows. 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali¬ 
ty  and  high  egg  production. 
•If  you  want  chicks  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  you  and  wilt 
fill  your  pocketbook,  get  our 
catalog  .and  “Chick  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan.”  Every  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  breeds. 

MIDDLEPOINT  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A, 
Middlepoint.,  Ohio 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  uEGHORNS 
exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in.  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  -baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivtery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

WISHBONE 

HATCHED  _ _  _ 

AeTive,  liasky  ebteks  from  matmgu  ot  »»• 

>  peclally  soleelad  birds.  Tte  kind  that 
will  be  easy  to  raleo  and'  tfevetop  into 
exceptionally  good  l•yors._ 
hatched.  This  gives  yon  chicks  batonea 
Nature’s  way.  Live  delivery  ouaranleoa. 
Postpaid.  'W e  have  supplied  for  many  y  ears 
the  leading  poultry  trad#  of  many  eitie^ 
Let  ns  give  you  the  same  satisfactory  service.  Lustom 
Hatching.  Write  now  for  price  lisL  Schoonb^n  » 
Hatcheries,  335  Main  Sl„  HneUensach,  N.  * 


HgiUHYCHiCiCi 


ORDER  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn* 

Our  A.  A.  Matings  and  Certified  Mating 

are  the  combination  of  the  best  blood  lines 
Buy  quality  from  breeders  of  free  range  stock, 
are  full  of  production  blood.  The  kind  yon  vrant. 
your  order  IQ  now  and  avoid  the  rush. 

Slember  of  the  N.  T.  S.  Cooperative  Poultry  Certiflcatl 
Ass’n,  Inc. 


U  AUfl  CV  19 


n  A  Y  1  \/l  A 


Illas 


All  our  Flocks  are  Inspected  by  an  Auth> 
orizad  Inspector  of  The  Ohio  State  tlni* 
versity  and  Accredited  by  The  Ohio  Poultry 
Improvement  Aas’n.  We  have  17  Varieties. 
u^tologueFrea.  (Stamps  Appreciated.) 


LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 
S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  B.  1. 
Beds,  T7.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  and  Mln- 
orcas.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  thicks.  Disease  Free, 
Inspected  by  State  Licensed  Veterinary.  February  24-25. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  Write  for  prices  and  de> 
tailed  information. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  Llnesville,  Penn. 


I  ariTA  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese, 

liarge  510CK  Ducks,  Collles,  Hares, 
Pigeons,  Chicks,  Eggs,  low,  Cata.  PION¬ 
EER  FARMS.  Telford.  Pa. 


POULTRY 
GRIT 

_  Shfirp  and  Soluble 

Limcetone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


Yeast  contains  the  necessary  Vitamine  B  which  stim- 
tiates  the  appetite  promotes  growth  and  health.  Ex¬ 
periment  station  reports  show  brewers’  yeast  ia  richer 
in  this  vitamine  than  ordinary  yeast. 

BREWER’S  YEAST— Harris 

is  choice  brewers’ -yeast,  sterilited  to  prevent  ferment¬ 
ation.  Scientifically  tested;  a  snperior  product.  Order 
a  trial  package  today.  Test  it,  compare  results.  Im- 
mediate  shipment.  Circular  FREE. 

‘He  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 


yeast 

Raises 

better 

CHICKS 


S  Iba . $2.60 

25  lbs . 12.00 

60  lbs . 23.00 

100  lbs . 45.00 

Delivered 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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QUAIjITK 

CHICKS 

Because  they’re  fit —  you  profit 

You  want  more  than  mere  fluff  and  fle.sh  when  you  buy  your  chicta.  Most 
anyone  can  ship  you  chicks  and  have  them  arrive  fairly  pert.  Nature  takes 
care  of  that. 

The  prime  profit  factors  of  good  health  and  heredity  show  up  most  as  the 
chicks  develop.  Avoid  regrets  then  by  buying  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  now. 


LEGHORNS 


ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 


i?iiipped  parcel  post  prepaid  to  you  with  safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed 
within  1200  miles.  Writee  today  for  Free  Catalog. 

Box  29 

FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  Life  Member  Am.  Poultry  Ass’n. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT, 


PUREBRED,  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED.  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  today  and 
get  chicks  wliicli  have  the  authority  of  Ohio  State  University  behind  them.  Our  brecdln* 
stock  is  inspected  and  banded  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  them. 


Pricts  (Postpaid)  on . 

60  ■ 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  A  Buff  Leghorns  . . . 

$6.50 

$13 

$60 

$118 

6.  C.  Mottled  Aneonas  . . . 

7.00 

14 

•5 

123 

S.  a  Blk.  Minorca.?,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  ... 

7.50 

15 

72 

138 

Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandots,  R.  C.  R.  1.  Reds 

8.00 

16 

77 

144 

S.  C.  Buff  &  Wh.  Orpingtons . . . 

8.50 

17 

S3 

160 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . . . . . . 

15.00 

30 

Odds  &  Ends  (not  shipped  under  Accredited  label)  . . , 

_  2.50 

6.00 

10 

50 

100 

Free  from  European  fowl  pest.  Order  today  with  dieck  or  Money  Order.^  Catalog  free.  SPECIAL  QUALITY 
CHICKS.  We  can  furnish  also  chicks  of  especially  high  breeding.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  2  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 


ONE  MILLION  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERIOAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Bred  for  producing  MORE  EGGS  from  some  of  the  best  LAYING  str^ns  in  American  today. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50  100  300  600  1000 

American  or  English  Wh.  Leghorns  . $6.75  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  Wh.  I.eghorD3,  Br.  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns  7.25  14.00  41.00  67.00  130.00 

Thompson  or  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  Sheppards’ Anconas  7.75  15.00  44.00  72.00  140.00 

Reds  (Both  Combs),  White  Rocks  .  8.25  16.00  47.00  77.00  160.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  9.25  18.00  63.00  87.00  170.00 

Write  for  prices  on  MI.XED — Black  Minorca.?,  Black  Giants,  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Blue  Andelu- 
sians,  Golden  Wyandotte?.  REMEMBER  we  allow  59i  discount  when  order  is  received  30  daya 
before  chicks  are  wanted.  Breeders  on  free  range.  Rigidly  culled.  Free  from  disease.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  WE  ARE  NOT  CHICK  BROKERS 
— HATCH  EITRY  CHICK  WE  SELL  Reference  this  paper.  Curwensville  National  Bank,  CurwensviUe,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


PKCGRESSIVE  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Sturdy,  strong  Cliiciis  from  good,  pure  bred,  flocks  on  free  range. 


Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  . . 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers  . . . 

Special  prices  on  1000  to  10,000.  Ref.  Zeeland  State  Bank, 
in  full  confidence  of  getting  what  you  want.  Free  Circular. 


50 

100 

600 

$6.50 

$13.00 

$60.00 

,  7.00 

14.00 

65.00 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

6.25 

10.00 

45.00 

Order  right  from 

this  ad 

BOX  0 


ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN. 


KEYSTONE  ITATr'TTywf 


-^^hite  Leghorns  . .  12  cts. 
'  Brown  Leghorns  .11  cts. 
Barred  Rocks  ....14  cts. 
Rhode  I.  Reds  . .  14  cts. 
Mixed  Chicks  ...10  cts. 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,'  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS— EGGS 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  J.  B.  Giants.  Our 

Chicks  are  hatched  from  pure  bred,  carefully 
leleeted,  free  range  stock  They  are  vigorous 
and  absolutely  healthy.  I  offer  exceptional 
quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  12c  each; 
heavy  varieties,  14e.  Special  matings  at  proportionate 
prices.  .Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


HIGH  EGG  BRED  CHICKS  In  these  breeds-.— Rocks,  Reds 
Leghorns,  Aneonas  and  Minorcas.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 


rklTAil'TV  r'Uir'F’C  Hatcheo  from  heavy  laying,  contest  winning  flocks.  BLOOD 
VlUALllI  LiIILISlO  TESTED  FOR  BACILIARY  WHITE  DIARRHEA.  Our 

birds  are  strong  winners  In  leading  Laying  Contests  such 
as  the  Michigan  International  Contest,  where  our  entries  won  HIGH  HEN  IN  THE  HE.VVY 
BREEDS,  also  HIGH  PEN  IN  THE  HE.WY  BREEDS.  Our  entries  also  made  exceptional 
records  in  Connecticut,  Missouri  and  Canadian  Contests.  We  guarantee  full  100%  Live 
Arrival,  Postpaid  to  your  door.  We  have  10,000  of  these  Quality  Chicks  for  you  each  week. 
Write  us  at  once  for  catalog,  full  particulars  and  very  reasonable  prices.  Member  Interna- 
tlonal  Baby  Chick  Association.  Don’t  delay,  get  our  Catalog  and  prices  before  buying  else- 
where.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York.  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  60.  Lansing.  Michigan. 

Buy-OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

They  are  hatched  from  flocks  Inspected  under  the  direction  of  the  Poaltry  Department  of  Ohio  Stato 
University.  Varieties  Prices  on  60  100  600 

Wlilte,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $7.00  $13.00  $62.50 

Barred  Rocks,  .Aneonas,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  7.75  15.00  72.50 

Wliite  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  . . 8.25  16.00  77.50 

Mixed  .  5.75  11.00  62.50 

Members  of  the  Internatlorral  Baby  Chick  Association 
POSTPAID.  FULL  DELIVERY.  CATALOG  FREE. 


Box  4,  BLUFFTON,  OHIO 


THE  BLUFFTON  HATCHERY 


I  Get  busywi&yout 
SPRINKLING 
CAN 


find  the  use  of  these  rolls  of  wire  saves 
much  time  in  spring,  as  we  formerly  built 
little  yards  of  scrap  lumber  around  the 
brooder  house  when  the  chicks  were  first 
allowed  to  range.  The  j’oung  chicks  learn 
to  jump  up  on  boards,  and  hop  over  much 
sooner  than  they  will  learn— to  fly  over 
where  there  is  no  top  board  on  which  they 
can  alight. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
g  Atlilanil,  Ohio 

|dr.hess  dip 

md  DISINFEC1ANT 


Blue  Hen 

Colony  Brooders 


The  brooders  that  ex¬ 
perienced  poultrymen 
tavor  because  they 

raise  a  maximum 

Dumber  of 
h  e  a  1  t  h  i  er 
chicks  at  a 
Ininimum  of 
«ost  and  at¬ 
tention. 

20%  extra 
Value  and  ex¬ 
tra  size,  yet 
largre  volume 
of  sales  makes 
possible  the 
low  p  r  1  c  e  s 
shown. 


Write  for 
Catalog 
and  User- 
Agents 
Plan. 


UNCASTER  MF6.  GO. 


S  21.00 


$26.00 


SOOchktupscity 

(delivered) 


1000  chick  capacihj 
(delivered) 


880  E.  Janet  Road, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Treating  Chicken  Pox 

I  have  several  chickens  that  have  a 
growth  on  top  and  side  of  the  head  re¬ 
sembling  a  large  seed  wart.  Could  you  tell 
me  the  cause  of  this  and  if  there  is  a  cure 
for  same.  Would  they  effect  the  entire 
body,  making  the  chickens  unfit  to  eat? 
Would  you  advise  killing  all  the  chickens  so 
affected  to  protect  the  rest  of  the  flock? — 
T.  S.  W.,  Delaware. 

T  T'NDOUBTEDLY  xmur  chickens  are 
^  suffering  from  chicken  pox.  The 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  which  is  infec¬ 
tious,  consists  of  small  scabby  wart-like 
growth  and  eruptions  on  tlie  head,  espec¬ 
ially  bn  the  combs  and  wattles  and  around 
the  eyes. 

In  had  cases  the  outbreaks  extend  to 
the  eyelids  and  even  into  the  mouth.  It 
is  not  definitely  known  just  what  causes 
chicken  pox.  It  is  known  that  it  is  con¬ 
tagious  and  that  if  will  spread  from  one 
bird  to  another.  The  contagion ,  spreads 
through  the  roosts.  Some  believe  that  the 
vermin  attacking  poultry  will  even  carry 
it  from  one  bird  to  anpther.  It  is  known 
that  it  spreads  rapidly  where  dampness 
prevails.  Leaky  roofs  permit  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  house  and  the  consequent 
moistening  of  the  droppings,  which  help 
improve  the  condition  under  which  the 
disease  develops.  For  this  reason,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  disease  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  vermin.  Bacteria  are  more  numerous  on 
the  other  hand  than  under  dry  conditions 
and  it  is  also  a  known  fact  that  the  disease 
is  more  prevalent  under  late  hatching 
chicks. 


No  Definite  Cure 


There  is  no  definite  curative  treatment  as 
far  as  internal  applications  are  concerned 
All  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  strong  disinfectants  to  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  are  most  desirable.  Of  course, 
the  fowls  should  be  isolated.  The  scabs 
should  be  removed  with  a  blunt  instru¬ 
ment  and  tincture  of  iodine  first  applied  to 
the  sores.  Creolin  a  per  cent  or  other 
similar  disinfectants  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  iodine.  Some  have  used  stJphur 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Drinking  Fountains  For  Chicks 


The  handiest  drinking  fountain  I  have 
ever  used  for  very  small  chicks  is  a 
soup  or  other  small  can  inverted  in  a  shal¬ 
low  pan  made  by  cutting  a  half  inch  from 
the  bottom  of  a  large  fruit  can.  It  will 
leave  just  enough  space  around  the  small 
can  for  the  water  to  be  easily  reached  and 
not  enough  room  for  the  baby  chicks  to 
get  into  it  and  get  their  down  wet.  A  nail 
hole  just  enough  below  the  level  of  the 
rim  of  the  pan  to  prevent  running  over  will 
keep  the  water  at  the  same  level  until  the 
can  has  been  emptied.  For  larger  chicks 
I  use  a  syrup  bucket  inverted  i»-a  large  pie 
pan,  and  for  a  large  flock  of  hens  a  small 
dish  pan  and  a.  milk  can  inverted  works 
excellently.  It  is  best  to  provide  a  post 
to  which  the  milk  can  may  be  anchored 
to  prevent  its  topling  over. — L.  H.  Cobb. 


Spring  is  tHe  time  to  clean 
up  and  disinfect. 

Time  to  get  busy  with  the 
sprinkling  can  charged  with 
a  solution  of  Dr,  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant. 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  poultry- 
house-*-in  the^  nests,  roosts, 
floors.  Spray  it  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices  to  kill  the  mites. 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  cow 
barns,  in  the  pig-pens,  sinks, 
drains  and  closets — ^v’herever 
there  is  filth  or  a  foul  odor. 
It  kills  the  disease  germs, 
keeps  everything,  everywhere, 
healthful  and  clean-smelling. 


fOIS 


Keniijofdiy  tUter.confiaeinent 
m  open-to-ihe^cuth  cuo^toaier. 
^ritjlieilsand  with  theXat/gBust 
feeds  the  e^i  basket  on  i/ourarm 
will  be  heavy  every  day.  Rrall 
(he  instructions  study 

j 

^  <^ark  (bollard  & 
Pat)  or  Bust  fPS'Si^ffook 

sf^drk.  (S>PoIlard 

8  e  aHEBTEL  AVE.  BUFFALO.  N.Y 
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Ohio  Accredited  chicks  mesns  every  bird  In  our 
breeding  (locks  selected  and  leg  banded  by  experts*  trained  and 
authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio  State  University.  Culled  for  egg  production  and 
quality.  Give  us  your  order  for  our  reliabli  chicks  and  we  will  prove  to  you  that 
if  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  FREE.  Tells  how  we  produce  reliable  chicks 
that  have  pleased  thousands  of  customers.  We  hatch  13  varieties.  Combination 
ofTers.  Valuable  book  given  free  with  each  order.  100  5S>  live  delivery.  Our  siiteentli 
year. 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  North  High  St,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


100  7o Live  Arrival  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  on  25 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . .  $3.50 

E.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Bocks .  4.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . . .  4.25 

Partridge  Rodcs  . . .  4.50 


500 
$60.00 
70.00 
75.00 
80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chick's,  12c.  Straight.  Eggs  for  hatching,  one-half  price  of  Chicks.  Bank 
Reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance.  Free  Circular.  AH  Chicks  from 
•tilled  flocks  of  heavy  layers.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  0,  MONROEVILLE,  OHIO. 


60 

$6.75- 

7.75 
8.25 

8.75 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

17.00 


Sehweglet's  «Tli®K.0-BREDS»  Bsbj  CKcksi 

*•  I  IVU.  ANlr  I  ” 

They  live  becanse  they  nre  bred  from  benithy.  free  rnnirej 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  crained  in  vlsror  for  cenerniionsj 
They  lay  beeatise  they  are  from  selected  tested  and  enlled 
hi«li  erxe  power  stock.  I.e&horns.  Itoehs  K.  I.  Heds.  Aneonas 
IWinoroas.  Orpingtons,  Wyandntte.s.  12e  and  np.  Order  early. 
HW%  live  detivery.  Postpaid,  ftlenibers  of  International  llnhy 
"  Chick  Association.  Write  -ow  for  onr  FllCE)  CHICK  BOOK, 

«  SCHWE"LE3’S  K.'ITCIIE^^Y  ^0^  Cuffalo,  li.  V. 


Great  Winter  Layers. 


Pure  bred,  high  quality,  heavy  laying,  tested  flocks. 

100 7o  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices  25 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50 

Aneona.s,  (Extra  Good  Sheppard)  .  4.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.75 

Extra  Selected  Stock,  $2.00  per  100  higher.  Each  order  packed  personally.  Bank  Ref¬ 
erence.  There  is  no  risk.  Free  Circular. 

WINSTROM  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  C-7  ZEELAND,  SIICHIG.VN 


50 

$7.25 

8.50 
7.75 

5.50 


100 

$14.00 

16.00 

15.00 

10.00 


500 

$67.50 

77.50 

72.50 
60.00 


1000 

$130.00 

150.00 

140.00 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


From  the  highest  producing  White  Leghorns  in  the  East.  Send 
for  free  booklet  and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  notliing  and  may  mean  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  5'ou  by  putting  you  in  touch  with  better  producing 
stock  from  actml  breeders. 


AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS'N,  BOX  C,  TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


WILL  YIELD  THE  PROFITS  IN  DOLLARS.  7  years  as  an  expert  with  the  U.  S.  BUREAU 
OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY^  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE.  We  also  hold  Ohio  State  Unlver.sity  ecrU- 
fleate  qualifying  us  to  personally  select  and  cull  our  flocks  for  both  Standard  qualiScations  ar.d 
egg  production.  It  is  our  Interest  to  render  you  entire  satisfaction,  since  our  Hatchery  business 
Is  our  sole  business  and  not  a  side  issue.  Our  entire  attention  and  time  Is  devoted  to  our 
flocks  and  to  our  Hatchery,  and  our  aim  Is  an  Honest  Service  to  everybody  and  good,  reliable, 
honest  Chides.  Onr  prices  are  right  and  our  quality  Is  high.  Reference:  Dayton  Savings  Bank 
ana  Trust  Co.  Member  I.  B.  a  A..  Only  IS  hours  from  New  York. 

OR.  BRAND’S  HATCHERY,  R-15-A  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


BABY  CHIX 


From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

B.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . $12.00  per  ICO 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00  per  100 

8.  C.  Barred  Bocks . . .  I'l  OO  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix  .  10.00  per  IJO 

**•*  rAA  •r>rl  iAOft 

UU  C/wU  w  w  X./  ivv-s. 

k  100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteco. 

J.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA.,  BOX  161 


4uy 


llncreasa  your  profits  with  big  sturdy 
j  chicks  from  pure  brad,  gelected,  tsoied 
I  ioaoy  laying,  free  raaga  Hock.s.  24 
'  years  experience  back  of  them.  Barred 
&  White  Eocks,  R.  C.&  S.  C.  Reds,  White 
&  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  V/hite 
Wyandottes.  Oar  prolll  sharing  plan  is 
_  sometning  new— it  will  maka  mon-v  for 

*'"COR!>?NG'  yen.  Write  todsy.  Dept  Jf, 

TO  SEASON  The  Chle  Hatchery,  Decatur,  uhJo. 


'  y  ANU-UP 


Over  Twenty  Years  Experience 

BATTEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns . $14  Rhode  Island  Reds  ..$16 

Shepard  Strain  Anconas  15  Black  Minorcas . 18 

Wh.  &  Barred  Rocks  18  Silv.  or  Wh.  Wyaadoti  18 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  ^^soclatlon 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Cettysberp,  Pa.  _ 


CUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.S.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 
S.C.Br.  Legb’na 
Barred  Rocks. 

Wh.  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Assorted. 

Light  Assorted . 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  100%  live  ao- 
livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are 
success  to  thousands  of  our  customers 
everywhere.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 


7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

8.00 

15 

72.50 

140 

8.50 

18 

77.50 

150 

7.00 

13 

62.50 

120 

6.00 

11 

52.50 

100 

I  For  big.  strong,  husky  farm  chicks  write  us.  We  have 
i  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  BEDS  ^ 
from  pure  breed,  free  range  stock  of  health,  strength, 
vitality  and  heavy  winter  layers.  We  guarantee  chicks 
true  to  name.  1007*  live  delivery.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  prices. 

PIELU  BROTHERS,  Box  A.  A.,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BUY  THE  COLE  STRAIN  S.  C.  R, 
1.  R.  CHICKS 


They  have  a  record  for  vigor,  rapid  growth  and  early 
maturity.  We  hatch  only  from  our  own  flo^;  every  bird 
tested  and  accredited  each  year  by  University  of  N.  H. 
State  Veterinary  certifies  my  flock  is  in  the  best  of  physical 
condition.  No  Infection  in  this  state.  Feb.  28e:  Mar.  26c; 
AprU  24c:  May  22e.  100 7«  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIRHOLM  POULTRY  YARDS,  William  C«U,  Fremont,  R.  R. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


ointment  twice  a  day  on  the  nodules  with 
good  results,  while  others  have  used  car¬ 
bolic  ointment  or  glycerin,  containing  2 
per  cent  of  carbolic  acid. 

Another  recommended  treatment  consists 
in  bathing  the  affected  parts  to  soften  the 
crusts,  afterwards  applying  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper. 

In  addition  to  treating  the  birds,  the 
poultry  house  and  tlie  surrounding  runs, 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  Disin¬ 
fecting  the  house  is  comparatively  simple 
by  the  use  of  commercial  disinfectants,  and 
about  the  best  method  to  treat  the  land  is 
to  see  that  it  gets  a  good  thorough  turning 
over. — W.  E.  Farver. 


How  to  Raise  Ducks 


We  have  received  a  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  relative  to  various  details  on  the 
raising  of  ducks  from  the  various  breeds 
to  the  market  of  the  grown  duck.  Farm¬ 
ers  bulletin  No.  697,  published  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  small 
text  in  itself  on  this  subject.  Any  one  in¬ 
terested  in 'ducks  in  a  small  w'ay  should 
not  fail  to  get  this  treatise  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
by  writing  the  Division  of  publications 
of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Successful  Cooperative 

{^Continued  from  Page  359) 

The  four  things  which  this  association 
now  has  which  should  assure  its  continued 


success  are : 

First:  Sufficient  capital  and  surplus. 
From  being  practically  without  net  assets 
in  1918  they  have  built  up  a  surplus  of 
at  least  $40,000  so  that  their  capital  and 
surplus  stands  at  $50,000  no^v.  Interest 
is  paid  on  the  stock  every  five  yeais 
but  the  surplus  which  represents  profit  on 
tne  package  charge  lias  been  voted  back 
to  the  association  by  its  members  each 
year.  The  distribution  of  this  s.up'us 
eventually  will  be  to  the  shippers  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  packages 
shipped.  These  results  are  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  efficient  management. 

Second:  Being  a  local  association,  the 
members  have  a  personal  and  intimate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  association.  The  directors 
are  men  of  their  personal  acquaintance; 
they  know  the  manager  intimately,  and  are 
in  close  contact  with  the  officers  of  the 
association.  At  their  annual  meetings  250 
and  300  men  are  usually  in  attendance. 

Third :  Volume  of  business  voluntarily 
contributed.  309,000  packages  the  past 
year.  All  this  business  comes  without 
solicitation  and  the  area  where  these  crops 
are  grown  is  constantly  increasing. 

Fourth:  Efficient  managenient.  The 
manager,  A1  Schiilroth,  known  to  all  the 
members  as  “Al”  grew  up  with  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  He  was  bookkeeper  and  got  an 
insight  into  the  business  of  shipping  while 
working  in  that  capacIt3^  When  a  new 
manager  had  to  be  employed  in  1918,  A1 
was  given  a  chance  and  he  made  good. 
In  the  winter  time  he  calls  on  all  his  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  different  markets.  Through 
experience  he  has  learned  the  shipping 
game  from  A  to  Z.  Backed  up  by  a 
conscientious  and  efficient  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  the  Association  has  flourished 
under  his  management  With  the  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  the  demand  for  vege¬ 
tables,  the  volume  of  business  should  in¬ 
crease  steadily;  with  the  continuance  of 
the  policy  by  the  members  of  leaving 
siirplusses  in  the  association,  the  capital 
should  be  adequately  taken  care  of.  Ef¬ 
ficient  management,  which  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  human  element,  must  be 
continued.  The  members  and  directors  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  this  factor  and 
as  long  as  they  do  and  are  able  to  main¬ 
tain  efficient  management,  the  Erie  Countj' 
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From  Hogan  tested  high  flock  average 
parent  stock  guaranteed  in  every  way. 

Anything  Less  Than  the  Best  is  a  Poor 
Investment. 

Slow  growth  and  low  egg  production 
will  soon  wipe  out  ten  times  the  small 
amount  it  is  possible  to  save  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  day-old  chix. 

Quality  breeding  is  of  VAST  IM¬ 
PORTANCE-  to  you.  W''e  have  that 
quality  and  guarantee  it. 

White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Ancon¬ 
as,  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
and  White  Rox,  White  Wyandottes,  In¬ 
dian  Runner  ducklings;  Large  or  small 
lots  at  very  attractive  prices.  Poultry 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  WRITE  TO¬ 
DAY. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  8A 

Ransomville  N.  Y. 

T 


500,0 CO  Chicks  for  1925 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds.  Minor¬ 
cas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  and 
Broilers,  10  cents  each  and  up. 
Hatched  by  men  with  15  years 
experience  100%  live  delivery 
ruaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your 
door.  Member  International 
Caby  Chick  Association.  Catalogue  Free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

EXCLUSIVE 


You  can  buy  no  better  utility  stock  at 
anv  price.  March  and  April  delivery  $30.00 
per  100;  $15.00  per  60;  $7.50  per  25.  Hatching 
eggs  half  price  of  chicks.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 


PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Flemington.  N.  J.  


ALL-WRIGHT  CHICKS  —  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Hardy  chicks  from  select,  pure-bred 
flocks  Inspected  and  leg  banded  bj 
experts  trained  and  licensed  oj 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Cul- 
rersity.  A  modern  “ilome'’  Hatch¬ 
ery  conducted  by  the  Wright  famllj 
wJiO  take  pride  in  tlieir  c!ileli& 
Eight  Tarielies,  foremost  strains.  W'l 
guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Get 
our  catalog  and  learn  all  about 
Wright’s  Accredited  chicks. 
Wright’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Peebles,  Obli 


PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 


s.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 

Selected  yearling  hens  mated  to  cockerels  from 
pen  od  the  1923  New  Jersey  egg-laying  contests  (Jll- 
egg  average) ,  produce  ciiieks  that  will  please  you  m 
every  way.  .  , 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  postage 
prepaid  and  circular  upon  request. 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 


Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed  oy 
inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  omver- 
slty.  Prize  winners  et  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for  high  cii 
production  for  many  years, 
flocks  in  best  of  health.  100  7<>  ^ 

delivery.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  tree.  ■ 
Prices  inw.  quality  considered.  R 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  Ar  Holgate,  Ohii 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  a  commercial,  breeding  farm  that  know  th* 
kind  of  chiclis  you  must  have  to  make  a  proaL 


Write  for  booklet  A.  A- 


Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


CACV  15,000  week-y.  Postpaid.  100% 

dAux  LtilvrtD  delivery  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  WTiite,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns 
/'Tj  B.  P.  Bocks,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas  14. 

'  /■‘T'k  White  and  Buff  Rocics,  Rhode  Island  r.eds  la- 
J  White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 

'•r.J'i .  Odds  and  Ends.  10  per  100.  Heavy 

Order  from  tliis  Adv.  Save  time.  Booklet 
GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  1,  Bucyras,  on 


barredrmks 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS 
From  4,000  matured  bens.  Bred  for  utility  an 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Gecroetovsn,  P-'- _ _ 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  (Directj^.i.S" 

Our  matings  this  year  are  better  than  ever.  Get  ow 
and  clretilar  on  Eggs  and  rnlcka.  .  „  ,  y.,, 

RED-W-FARM,  Woleott,,  ll«w  York 


American  Agriculturist,  April,  4,  1925 
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S6xMial<iW,U^' 

Noted  for  health  and  vigor  becanse  they’re  produced  and 
bred  in  the  healthful  mountain-top  climate.  From  strains 
that  are  famous  for  egg  production.  All  varieties.  We 
specialize  in  the  famous  Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Loghom 
strain  which  has  been  returned  winner  in  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  from  Maine  to  California.  Big  discounts  given  on 
lots  of  BOO  to  1000.  Utility  prices: 

2B  80  too  600  1O0O 
Hollyw’d  Wh.  Leghorns  84.00  87.00  $13  8S3  8122 
Bar’d  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks, 

S.  C.Wh.  Wynndottes, 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 

Bull  Orpingtons, 

Black  Minorcas, 

Aa-t’d,  Droller  Chicks, 

Save  time  by  ordering  from  ad  before  orders  pour  in. 
Low  prices  on  our  Special  Matings  of  line-bred,  trap 
nested  and  pedigreed  egg-producing  dams  and  blue  blood 
sires.  Fertile  hatching  eggs  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
Wrlio  for  details  our  offers  on  Hollywood  S.  C.  Wh. 
Leghorns  and  Special  Mating.  Get  these  prices. 

Farm  Service  Company,  Route  A-2  Tyrone,  Pa. 

KEYSTONE  OUALITY  CHICKS 

Sturdy,  Strong,  Vigorous 

Per  50  100  500 

S.  C.  W  Leghorns  $C.25  $12  $55 

K.  I.  Reds .  7.75  15  70 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.75  15  70 

Heavy  assorted .  6.25  12  65 

Mixed  .  5.25  10  46 

Postpaid  100  9o  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  Keystone  Chicks  are 
profit  payers.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Bank  reference. 
KEYSTONE  MAMMOTH  HATCHERY,  Herndon,  Pa. 

BABY  C  HICK  S 

All  from  pure  bred.  Inspected  and  culled  Cocks.  Postpaid 
and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed, 


Varieties 

25 

50 

100 

White  and  Brown  I.eghoms  . 

. $3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . . . 

7.50 

14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

7.50 

14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . . , . 

8.50 

16.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

8.50 

16.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

5.50 

10.00 

Order  right  from  this  ad 

or  get  prices 

on  lots 

of  500 

and  up  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  102,  Bcllefonte,  Pa. 

Tnapp’s  leghorns" 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

ftom  selected  production  bred  and  certifled  matings.  Our 
tlrain  has  been  bred  and  developed  by  us  since  1883. 
Early  maturing,  heavy  winter  layers.  A  customer  reports 
•Ter  80%  egg  yield  for  month  of  January. 

Send  for  circular. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  Eabiis,  N.  Y, 

Chicks:  For  spring  Delivery 

W.  Leg-.,  11c.  Rocks,  13c.  Reds,  14c. 
Wyan.,  15c.  Mixed,  9c.  Our  stock  better 
than  ever.  Live  delivery  guai’autecd.  Cat. 
and  reference  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12  Millerstown,  Pn. 

day  old  TURKEY  HATCHING  EGGS  from  our  Mam- 
Both  Bronze  Breeding  Flocks  that  have  been  certifled 
$6  for  13;  $45  for  100.  Literature  on  reQuest.  A 
turkey  book  that  Is  complete  In  every  subject  on  turkey 
wising  of  natural  and  artificial  methods.  $1  postpaid. 
..  lAMES  J.  CUMMINGS 

Hymouth,  New  Hampshire 

^ducklings  hatch  every  week.  Mammoth  Peklngs 

OTow  White  Runners,  $30  per  100.  Mallards  $35  per 

100.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Can  fill  orders  prompt¬ 
ly. 


Wolcott 


IDYLDELL  FARM, 


New  York 


baby  chicks 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  12e 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  12e 

8.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  14c;  Mixed  10c.  Special  prices  on 
too  and  1,000  lots.  These  cliicks  are  from  our  free-range 
tfed-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post 
paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  free 
•Ircular.  Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  McAnstervIIIe,  Pa. 


SMlEtwirtS  13aby  Chicks  tuid  Ducklings  i 
Thousands  weekly.  Popular  &  Rare 
SAipg*SjcK  Breeds,  also  Gosling*.  Baby  Toms, 
~  aauinuw  Bantams. Games  Prices  reasonable. 
Wellington  J.  Smith  Co  .  610  Davis- Farley  Bldg.  | 
Electric  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

8.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
Juality  Chicks  at  rock  bottom  prices.  A  hatch  each  week 
•eglnnlng  March  10th.  Send  for  booklet  and  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

_  BOX  B,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. 

CHKIKS  S-  C,  W.  Leg.  12c.  Barred  Rocks 
v'liuivg  14^,  J  j4j,  lOc. 

F'ostpaid,  100%  guaranteed.  Bank  reference, 
^rder  from  advertisement,  or  circular  free. 
TWIN  HATCHEFIY, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 

JAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

patching  this  wonder  breed. 

Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit- 
a  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to- 

L  A.  E,  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Growers’  &  Shippers’  Association  will 
continue  as  a  shining  example  of  what 
farmers  can  do  in  cooperative  marketing. 


Grafting  Plums 

{Continued  on  Page  362) 
than  graft  plums  and  the  other  stone 
fruits.  The  budding  is  done  in  late  fall 
sometime  during  the  month  of  September, 
the  buds  being  inserted  in  new  wood  at 
convenient  points  on  the  tree. 

Another  point  that  should  be  kept  in 
mind  is  that  there  are  several  different 
species  of  plums;  for  example,  we  have 
the  European  species  such  as  Green  Gage 
and  the  prunes  and  we  have  the  Jap¬ 
anese  plums  such  as  the  Burbank,  Abund¬ 
ance  and  the  insititias  such  as  Damsons. 
The  stock  which  yon  have  may  not  be 
suitable  for  grafting  the  particular  variety 
that  you  have  in  mind;  that  is  to  sa3’, 
they  would  lack  congeniality. 

This,  of  course,  could  only  be  told 
after  you  have  made  the  trial.  Since  there 
is  not  enough  experimental  evidence  to 
show  which  varieties  arc  congenial  and 
which  are  not.  Excepting  for  the  greater 
care  in  doing  the  work  when  the  tree  and 
scions  are  absolutely  dormant,  the  methods 
of  grafting  would  be  tlie  same  as  for  the 
others. — A.  J.  Heinicke,  Professor  of 
Pomology. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

We  offer  high  quality  chicks  from  our  200  egg  record,  farm  raised  stock.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Courteous  treatment,  prompt  shipment  This  is  not 
a  commercial  hatchery  but  a  breeding  farm,  established  for  twenty  years.'  Order  from 
this  advertisement  or  send  for  free  booklet. 


Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

“Barron”  White  Leghorns  . 
“Sandy’s”  White  Orpingtons 

“Park’s”  Barred  Rocks  . 

“Sheppard’s”  Anconas  ...... 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

Black  Minorcas  . 

White  Wyandottes  . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  ... 
White  Pekin  Ducklings  .... 


Per  100  CHICKS 

Per  100  EGGS 

$35.00 

$15.00 

.  15.00 

8.00 

.  25.00 

12.00 

.  18.00 

10.00 

.  18.00 

10.00 

18.00 

10.00 

.  20.00 

10.00 

.  20.00 

10.00 

.  20.00 

10.00 

.  20.00 

10.00 

.  35.00 

12.00 

.  35.00 

12.00 

Breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  Eggs  In  case  lots  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

GLEN  ROGK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


TTTjy  Tj  A  T' C' XJ  XT  O  V  the  old  reliable,  est.  1900. 

vJ  XA  B  j  Xl  1\.  X  C/  XI  X2y  Xv  X  The  Cradle  of  the  Chick  Industry.  Our  Quality  and  Ser¬ 

vice  1 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Postpaid  prices 
S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Bufll  Leeghorns 
Barred  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Anconas  . 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  ..... 

Single  C.  and  Rose  C.  Reds  . 

Buff  Orpingtons,  25.  $5;  50,  $9;  100,  .  . 

$9.50;  100,  $18;  500.  $87.50.  Mi.xed,  Odds  and  Ends,  50.  $5.50;  100,  $10;  500,  $47.50; 
1000,  $90. 

You  can  place  your  order  direct  from  the  above  price  list  and  it  will  have  our  most  careful 
attention.  There  is  no  risk.  Reference:  Any  Bank  or  Business  House  in  New  Washington.  Send 
for  free  interesting  Tatalog,  giving  the  history  of  the  estahilshment  of  the  FIRST  HATCHERY.  Order  today  Get 

them  when  you  want  hem.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York.  . 

UHL  HATCHERY,  (The  Old  Reliable)  Box  25  New  Washington,  Ohia 


n  a  Standard  for  2 

6  years. 

23 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

...$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

...  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

- 72.50 

140.00 

...  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

T7.50 

150.00 

...  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

500,  $82, 

50.  Light  Brahmas,  25, 

$5;  50, 

Our  14th 
season 
Hardiest, 


The  April  Rush 

Continued  from  page  237 
with  a  good  weather  e\-e  he  should 
snatch  every  favorable  mid-day  for  run¬ 
ning  the  manure  spreader,  that  he  may 
gr-w  110-day  silage  corn — not  90-day! 

And  the  general-purpose  farmer — 
what  of  him?  Wil’  he  be  found  in 
April  sitting  on  the  top  bars,  trying  to 
decide  whether  to  plow  up  a  run-out 
n'o...*ow,  where  to  plant  his  potatoes, 
■or  how  he  is  going  t  get  the  money  for 
a  nerv  pair  of  horses  while  his  team  idly 
waits.  Then  woe  to  that  man’s  sitccess 
for  the  3’ear!  With  his  farm  map  before 
him  he  should  have  plotted  each  crop  for 
that  j’ear  in  January — and  ordered  the 
seeds  and  fertilizer.  Any  new  machin¬ 
ery  or  teams  or  what-not  should  have 
been  settled  about  then  also,  and  the 
working  capital  necessary  for  these  and 
other  necessary  items  arranged  for  be¬ 
fore  March  even,  for  April  is  a  time  for 
doers,,  not  dreamer:..  “Be  sure  you’re 
right— then  go  ahead.”  But  In  farm 
management,  remember  the  “go  ahead” 
part  cannot  prosper  in  April  unless  the 
“Be  _  sure”  end  was  well-cared  for  in 
previous  leisure  weeks. 

Whenever  I  see  a  farmer  doing  an 
autumn  or  winter  job  IN  APRIL,  I  say 
to  myself:  “Glad  that  man  don’t  owe 
anything,”  feeling  sure  collecting 
rom  one  so  unthrifty  would  be  difficult. 
The  foreplanning  man  utilizes  the 
ong  weeks  of  Indian  Summer  for  fence, 
a.— 1  road  and  building  repairs,  for 
juilding  new  and  likewise  in  clearing 
up  rough  ^  fields.  Through  the  winter 
be  gets  his  firing  line  ready  i  -  detail, 
^munition,  rations,  small-arms — every 
item  lined  up  for  the  “zero  hour”  of 
April  action.  Even  then  he  will  have 
a  rush  of  important  April  items,  but  no 
such  welter  of  half-baked,  un-planned 
jobs  as  the  other  fellow. 


Pardee’s  Perfect  Pekins 

My  25th  Anniversary  Booklet  pictures 
and  describes  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks,  their  Eggs  and  Ducklings. 
Tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on 
a  small  in  vestment.  Swimming  water 
not  necessary.  Write  today. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE 
46  Cedar  St.  Isiip,  L.  i.,  N.  Y. 


$1.00  DOWN  PER  EACH  100  CHICKS  BOOKS  YOUR  ORDER  1^,;- 

FOSTORIA  HATCHERY  CHICKS  ARE  BEST  and  the  “SHIELD  OF  HONOR”  label  means  Real 
Honest  Value  Chicks  produced  from  pure-bred  flocks  of  best  and  leading  strains.  Only  18  hours 
from  New  York.  •  •  •  •  WSg 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  .  100  500  1000  5^ 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Bull  Leghorns,  Ancona.s  . $13.00  $62.00  $120.00  ^  fn) 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  15.00  72.00  140.00  d/ 

R’hite  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Wh.  Wyandottes  .  16.00  77.00  150.00 

Bull  Minorcas,  $22.  per  100.  Mixed  Assorted  Chicks,  $10.  per  100.  Mi-xed  Assorted,  All  Heavies,  $12  per  100. 
Personal  cheeks  accepted.  Fine  free  Catalog.  9th  year.  ORDER  NOW..  Give  us  a  trial  this  season. 

FOSTORIA  HATCHERY,  Dept.  21.  Fostorla,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS  I:  ^ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  12c  and  mixed  10c.  Special  prices 
on  600  and  1,000  lots.  100%  Live  DeUvery,  Postpaid. 
These  chicks  are  from  our  utility  bred-to-lav  stock.  Order 

from  ad  or  write  f  free  circular.  CLEAR  SPRING 
HATCHERY,  Box  49,  McAIIsterrille,  Pa..  F.  B.  Leister. 
Prop. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

WHY  TAKE  A  CHANCE?  ORDER  YOUR  CHICKS  NOW  AT  THESE  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES,  from  the  RELIABLE 
pine' TREE  HATCHERY.  PROMPT  APRIL  DELIVERIES. 

Take  advantage  of  these  New  Prices.  Act  quickly — every  moment  counts.  Fill  your  requirements  with  these 
dependable,  healthy  chicks.  Per  25  Per  50  Per  100  Per  500  Per  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $5.00  $9.00  $16.00  $80.00  $150.00 

Barred  Nymouth  Rocks  . 5.50  10.00  19.00  )92.50  180.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  5.50  10.00  19.00  92.50  180.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Anconas.  White  Rocks, 

Bl.  Minorcas  .  6.50  12.00  23.00  112.50  210.00 

ALL  CHICKS  FULLY  GUAR.VNTEED,  SAFE  ARRIVAL  AND  FULL  COUNT,  PREPAID  POST. 
FREE  CHICK  BOOK  Tells  how  Pine  Tree  Chicks  are  hatched,  bred  and  inspected.  Write 

for  your  copy  today. 

.  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  55  STOCKTON,  HEW  JERSEY 

Wilson,  Prop.  “Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Assn.” 


QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1925 

from  pure  bred  stock  of  laying  ability  which  Is  proven  by 
our  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  ciLstomers.  Every  effort  Is 
put  forth  to  produce  chicks  of  high  quality  and  vitality. 
Our  aim  is  “Good  Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 


Prices  on 

100 

500 

lOOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . 

.$15.00 

$72.00 

$140.00 

R.  I.  Reds . . 

.  17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

B.  P.  Rocks  . . 

.  17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

Anconas  . 

.  20.00 

97.00 

W.  Wyandottes  . . 

.  24.00 

117.00 

Assorted  . . 

.  13.00 

62.00 

May  price — Ic  less  per  chick. 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Send  for  free 

circular 

and  complete  price  list  Including  special  matings  in  above 
breeds.  THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Sugar 
Loaf,  N.  Y.  Member  International  Chick  Association. 

JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  2S8,  268.. 
251.  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  80  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog.  A.  C.  JONES,  Oeorgetown,  Del. 


LAID 


4  1-2  MOS. 


PARKS  ROCKS 
HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  color  and  eggs.  Won  prizes.  Half  chicks  go  to 
old  customers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sure  to  please. 
Get  Rock,  LeijiJiorn  and  Ancona  Catalog  FREE.  Vigorous, 
durdy  chicks  at  popular  prices.  Member  L  B.  C.  A- 
Member  I.  B.  0.  A. 

SEIBERT  BROS.,  Box  A,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


STRONG,  VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 
W.  Leghorn,  April,  $16  May  $13  June  $10 
Bar  Rock..  April  $18  May  $16  June  $13 
Postpaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Incubators 
and  brooders. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Extra  quality  chicks  from  pure  blood,  line  bred.  Ugh 
laying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  out  opeeial 
breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  for  egg  crodiiotion. 
No  lights  used.  Specializing  In  heavy  laying  Light  Branmas. 
Last  year  150  hens  layed  18,806  eggs.  Special  mating 
S.  C.  U.  I.  Reds.  Exceptlonaily  strong,  fine  heavy  iayers. 
E.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Rocks.  Prize  winning 
U.  IL  Fischel  W.  Rocks.  Limited  number  Marcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marcy  Farms. 

50  100  500  1000 

Light  Brahmas  &  R.  I.  Reds  $9.50  $18.00  $85.00  $165 
Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Thompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Rocks, 

Fischel  Strain  W.  Rocks .  10.50  20.00  95.00  18$ 

Tom  Barron-Vineiand  S.  C. 

W.  Leghorn  hens  mated  to 
high  egg  type  Hollywood 

Cockerels  .  8.00  15.00  T2.50  140 

Marcy  Farm  Black  Giants  25  for  $12.50;  50  for  $24.00- 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

NONABEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56,  RICHLAND.  PA. 
D.  N.  Shanaman,  Prop. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  $13 — 100 
B.  Rocks  $15—100 
R.  L  Reds  $15 — 100.  Broiler  chicks  $11 — 100.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Delivered  Free.  Catalog. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  R.D.  3,  Millerstown.  Pa. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  W.  Leg.,  B.  Rocks  and  Mixed  9c  up. 
Postpaid  100%  guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  $1  per  hun¬ 
dred  books  order.  L  E.  STRAwSER,  Box  30,  lIcAlister- 
»llle.  Pa. _  _ _ 

Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS  Park  strain  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eg^ 

J.  TROPEANO 

Sparrowbash  lew  York 


THE  BEST  BY  TEST  ARE 
BLUE  HEN  HATCHED  CHICKS 
I  Bred  for  egg  production,  vigor  and 
vitality  with  twelve  years  experi- 
:ence.  S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns, 
per  100,  $12.  Bp.rred  Rocks,  $14.  Broil¬ 
ers,  $10.  Free  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH, 
Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Catalogue  free. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

,  S  them.  Raised  m  ono  month.  We  ship  everywhero 

^  supplies.  Es- 

tabiisned  24  venra.  vVrite  now  for  hiir  niuptrAtA  * 
free  book,  how  to  MakeMoney  BreetiinK 

pOCK  SQUAB  Cf« 
^34-  H  Melrose  High.,  Mass* 


TURKEYS,  Ducks,  Geese,  Breeders  at  special 
I  III  prices,  .  Write  your 

wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
Farm,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

CHICKS — 15  Breeds.  Eggs  and  Breeding 
Stock,  Seeds  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Free 
Catalog.  E.  A.  SOUDER,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

CHICKS.  Hatched  from  Iiigh-claes  hrcd-to-lay  stock.  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  12c.  Barred  Rocks  14c.  Broil¬ 
ers  10c.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  Guaranteed.  NEVIV 
STUCK,  MeAIUtcrvIIle.  Pa. 
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The  Trouble  Maker  ~~-By  E.  R.  Eastman 


Taylor  had  watched  the  other  wit- 
nessess  keenly  and  looked  them  direct 
in  the  eye.  But  when  Shepherd  began 
to  talk,  he  bowed  his  head  so  that  no 
one  was  able  to  see  his  face. 

“You  were  opposed  to  the  milk  strike 
paturally?"’  said  Winslow'. 

“I  was.^ 

‘YVas  your  opposition  in  au\’  way 
Bctive?” 

“It  was.  Acting  on  orders  of  my 
company,  I  have  w'orked  almost  night 
and  day  arguing  wdth  the  farmers  in  an 
effort  to  get  them  to  bring  their  milk 
back  and  to  show'  them  that  their  strike 
V'ould  fail.” 

“Have  you  gone  farther  in  5'our  ef¬ 
forts  against  this  strike  than  was  called 
for  by  the  orders  of  your  company  r” 

“I  have,”  said  Shepherd. 

“Do  3'ou  want  to  tell  this  court  and 
this  jury  anything  that  j'ou  did  in  ac¬ 
tive  opposition  to  this  strike  that  W'as 
without  authority  from  3'our  company?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  had  the  thought  from 
the  start  if  it  w'as  not  for  the  leadership 
of  Taylor,  the  strike  would  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  particularly  in  this  section,  and  if 
I  could  keep  most  of  the  patrons  com¬ 
ing  to  my  plant  during  the  strike,  I 
would  stand  well  w'ith  the  company 
W'hen  it  was  over,  even  if  it  succeeded. 
So  I  became  very  bitter  against  Taylor 
and  his  activities,  and  it  began  to  get  on 
my  mind.  Got  so  I  couldn  t  sleep;  was 
nearly  crazy . On  the  night  of  Fri¬ 

day,  I  had  about  come  to  the  end  of 

my  rope . Seemed  as  though  I 

couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer . 

“A  little  before  ten  o'clock  that  night, 

I  w'as  listening  in  on  a  parlj'  telephone 
line,  and  I  heard  a  voice  w'arn  Taj'lor 
that  a  gang  was  on  its  wa^'  to  dump 
John  Ball's  milk  In  his  milk  house  and 
I  knew  what  Taylor  said  that  he  w'as 
going  up  there  as  quickly  as  he  could 
to  beat  them  to  it  and  prevent  trouble.” 

Not  a  sound  could  be  hc_.d  in  the 
room  except  the  man  s  low-voiced 
monotone,  as  -  w’ith  hands  gripping  the 
arms  of  his  chair,  he  went  on. 

“All  the  devils  in  Hell  kept  telling 
me  that  that  was  my  opportunity.  1 
jumped  into  my  car,  and  drove  up  the 
Speedtown  road,  left  the  car  in  a  little 
branch  road  and  climbed  over-  llie  stone 
wall  fence  to  wait  for  Taylor  to  come 
along  the  main  road.  I  had  not  long 
to  wait.  Soon  I  heard  the  tatoo  of  the 
hoofs  of  a  running  horse,  and  I  knew 
my  man  was  coming.” 

Even  the  dramatic  moment  could  not 
keep  Ann  Jenkins  from  reaching  over 
and  trydng  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Caroline  Hicks.  But  Caroline  was  not 
to  be  distracted.  She  could  quarrel  with 
Ann  at  any  time,  but  sensations  like 
this  came  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

The  w'itness  had  paused.  After  wait¬ 
ing  a  moment  for  him  to  get  his  com¬ 
posure,  W'inslow  asked  gen'th'. 

“And  what  happened  then?” 

Shepherd’s  next  words  came  with 
staccato  sharpness. 

“I  shot  at  the  man  on  the  horse  1” 

Ann  Jenkins  pirt  the  feelings  of  the 
crowd  into  words  when  she  wdilspered 
softly  to  herself:  “My  Lord,  -what 
next?” 

“And  then?”  asked  the  law'j'er. 

“The  man  reeled  on  the  horse’s  back 
and  I  thought  he  fell.  I  stumbled  back 
through  the  brush  to  the  road,  rolling 
under  the  fence  down  the  bank,  and  as 
I  started  to  climb  in  the  car,  Taj'lor 
grabbed  me.  We  fought  in  the  road 
until  he  got  me  down.  Then  he  forced 
me  to  drive  rapidly  to  the  Ball  farm¬ 
stead.  There  he  got  out  and  told  me 
that  he  was  going  to  forget  my  part  ia 
the  nighi’s  doings  and  to  go  home  and 
go  to  bed.” 

The  man  stopped. 


“Yes,”  said  the  lawj'er.  “Where  did 
Taylor  go?” 

“He  walked  across  the  yard  toward 
the  Ball  milk  house.” 

The  crowd  held  its  breath.  Was  he 
going  to  convict  Taylor  aftey  all? 

“I  turned  the  car  around  and  started 
back  to  Speedtown,  and  just  as  I  pulled 
awaj'  from  the  Ball  farm,  I  saw  several 
men  run  around  from  behind  Ball’s  barn 
and  disappear  in  the  daik.” 

“Is  that  all?”  sald^Winslow. 

“It  is  enough,”  said  the  witness,  and 
buried  his  face  In  his  hands 

Tajdor  reached  an  arm  up  to  the 
lawj'er  standing  bj'  his  side  and  pulled 
him  over  to  whisper  to  him.  The  law'- 
j'er  straightened  and  addressed  Shep¬ 
herd  again. 


milk  in  the  road.  On  this  point  of 
identification,  he  tried  to  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  with  the  jury  that  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  Dorothy  for  sentimental 
reasons  would  not  actually  admit  that 
Taj'lor  was  among  the  rioters  who  had 
dumped  the  milk. 

When  Hamilton  started  in  his  attempt 
to  show  that  it  was  sentiment  between 
Dorothy  and  Jim  that  would  bias  her 
testimonj',  Jim  sprang  to  his  feet,  but 
Winslow  cauglit  him  by  the  coat  and 
pulled  him  back  into  his  chair. 

Winslow’s  summing  up  speech  was 
also  very  brief,  disappointingly  so  to 
Jim’s  friends,  but  the  veteran  jury 
pleader  knew'  better  than  they  when  to 
stop.  He  spoke  less  than  ten  minutes, 
but  in  that  short  time  he  clearly  show'cd 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Last  Week 

JIM  TAYLOR’S  trial  is  in  full  swing.  No  legal  battle  in  years  has 
attracted  so  much  attention.  The  country  for  rniles  around  is 
deeply  stirred.  The  court  room  is  packed  with  curious  spectators. 
This  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  principals  in  the 
trial  are  local  folks.  Dorothy  Ball  is  the  fourth  witness  called  by  the 
prosecution  in  its  attempt  to  prove  that  Jim  lead  the  men  who 
dumped  John  Ball's  milk  in  the  ditch.  She  is  asked  if  she  could 
identify  Jim  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  gang  inasmuch  as  she  was 
with  Ball  when  he  was  trying  to  deliver  his  milk.  Her  reply  was  that 
she  could  not.  She  proved  a  good  witness  for  Jim.  The  fipt  witness 
to  be  called  by  Winslow,  Jim’s  lawyer,  was  the  rural  delivery  man. 
During  the  direct  and  cross-examination  it  is  brought  out  that  the  ^ 
rural  delivery  man  personally  handed  .  letter  to  Jim  TayFr  at  the 
very  hour  when  he  was  charged  with  having  lead  the  gang  that  spilled 
John  Ball’s  milk  in  the  ditch.  This  was  a  perfect  alibi  for  Jim. 
Realizing  that  such  testimony  would  be  dangerous  to  the  prosecution, 
the  District  Attorney  attempts  to  object  and  his  objections  are  sustain¬ 
ed.  Winslow  demands  that  the  Judge,  retract  his  decision.  He  is  about 
to  deny  the  appeal  when  his  eye  is  caught  by  Dave  Messenger,  the 
sheriff.  What  goes  on  betwen  them  no  one  knows  but  the  Judge 
reverses  his  decision  and  allows  the  testimony  to  stand.  It  has  a  very 
pronounced  effect  upon  the  audience.  The  next  witness  is  unex- 
peted.  He  is  Mr.  Roscoe  Shepherd,  the  Superintendent  of  the  local 
milk  plant  owned  by  the  dealers  who  are  fighting  the  farmers.  His 
testimony  is  in  this  installment. 


“klr.  Taylor  wants  me  to  a^k  j'ou  to 
tell  this  jury  what  j'ou  told  him  as  the 
reason  for  j'our  unfortunate  mistake  on 
that  fatal  night.” 

The  man's  wliite  face  worked  as  he 
tried  to  control  his  emotions. 

“Mj'  little  girl  was  dj'ing  of  consump¬ 
tion . I  was  trying  to  save  money 

to  scud  her  awaj' . I  thought  the 

loss  of  mj'  job  would  mean  the  loss  of 
her. . .  .But  I  was  crazj'. . . .  and  besides, 
it  made  no  difference,”  he  added  wearl- 
Ij'.  “My  little  girl.... died  this  morn- 
ing.” 

The  dull  voice  of  the  witness  ceased. 
For  a  moment  nothing  could  be  heard 
but  some  of  the  women  crying. 

“That  will  be  all,”  said  Winslow. 

There  was  no  cross-examination. 
Well  the  prosecutor  knew  the  juickcr 
that  witness  was  removed,  the  better 
for  his  case. 

The  ej'cs  of  the  crowd  and  the  jury 
turned  back  to  Winslow. 

“Your  honor,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jurj',”  he  said  “the  defense  rests  its 
case.” 

CHAPTER  XXVII 

Hamilton  arose  and  walked  briskly 
around  the  table  to  sum  up  his  case.  It 
did  not  take  him  long.  For  the  most 
part  It  was  a  personal  attack  upon  Tayl¬ 
or,  a  speech  much  of  which  in  any  other 
court  would  not  have  been  permitted 
by  the  judge.  But  he  was  clever  and 
made  some  telling  points. 

He  reviewed  and  emphasized  the 
character  and  reputation,  and  showed 
statements,  particularly  those  of  Ball, 
that  during  a  long  lifetime  in  the  North 
Speedtown  community  John  Ball  had 
been  an  exemplary  citizen,  a  good 
neighbor,  a  man  of  his  word  and  of 
absolute  integritj'. 

He  then  dwelt  on  the  testimony  of 
Dorothy  and  showed  that  it  dove-tailed 
with  that  of  her  father,  except  that  she 
did  not  actually  identify  Taylor  as  the 
leader  of  the  gang  that  dumped  the 


that  the  prosecution  had  neither  law 
nor  facts  to  stand  on.  ^ 

“Our  friend.  Bill  Mead,”  he  laughed, 
“Is  a  fine  chap.  I  like  him.  But  we 
must  admit  that  he  has  a  poor  memory, 
and  when  one  has  an  imagination  like 
Mcad'.s,  it  Is  verj'  necessary  to  have  a 
goorl  memorj'.  Gentlemen  of  the  jurj', 
may  I  call  j'our  attention  to  .  Mead’s 
own  statement  that  on  the  morning  of 
October  3rd,  he  got  up  first  at  four 
o’clock,  then  he  said  it  was  three 
o’clock,  and  his  last  story  had  it.  at 
three-thirtj'.  According  to  his  testi¬ 
monj'  also,  there  are  certainly  a  lot  of 
men  in  this  vicinity  that  ought  to  go  to 
jail,  if  my  client  goes  there.  One  of 
this  witnesses’  stories  said  there  were 
forty  men  in  the  gang  which  attacked 
him,  and  the  second  time  he  said  there 
were  sixtj'.  No  one  but  Mead  testified 
that  there  were  any  guns  in  use  on  the 
morning  of  October  3rd,  except  the  one 
that  was  carried  bj'  John  Ball  himself. 
But  according  to  klead,  every  one  of 
those  ‘wild  bandits’  carried  one,  and 
some  of  them  carried  two! 

“Gentlemen,  I  have  seen  quite  a  little 
of  the  r\*orld  mj'sclf,  and  some  pretty 
good  shooting,  but  never  before  have  I 
heard  of  a  gun  that  could  shoot  around 
an  object;  j'et  the  Avitness  testified  that 
this  happened  with  the  milk  can,  the 
bullet  hitting  with  such  force  as  to 
make  a  hole  in  it,  from  which  milk 
poured  out  in  a  sufficient  stream  to  blind 
him!” 

Becoming  serious  again,  the  lawj'er 
continued: 

“On  absurd  and  incompetent  testi¬ 
mony  of  this  kind,  the  prosecution  has 
tried  to  build  up  a  case,  a  case  which 
every  one  of  j'OU  knows  is  built  on 
sand.  No  one  questions  the  sincerity 
of  the  witness,  John  Ball;  no  one  ques¬ 
tions  his  reputation.  I  have  known 
him  for  years  and  am  proud  to  call  him 
friend.  But  under  exciting  circum¬ 
stances,  like  those  of  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  October  3rd,  it  is  possible  for  a 


man  to  be  mistaken.  Gentlemen,  Mr, 
Ball  Avas  mistaken.  We  have  proven 
bej'ond  refutation  that  Taylor  was  busy 
with  his  own  work  on  his  own  farm  at 
the  very  hour  that  Mr  Ball’s  milk  was 
dumped.  Of  what  need  there  is  to  say 
more?  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
the  cause  of  my  client  entirely  in  j'our 
hands  knowing  that  he  will  receive 
justice.” 


The  lawj'er  bowed  and  sat  down,  and 
the  judge  uegan  his  charge,  which  was 
so  biased  and  filled  with  ocrsonal  ani¬ 
mosity  that  even  the  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  showing  his  uneasiness,  knowing 
that  the  jury  would  rest  against  such 
unfairness.  Hamilton  looked  at  the 
judge,  Avondering  Avhat  could  have  so 
upset  his  usually  calculating  judgment. 

As  Jim  Taylor  listened,  his  gaze  wan¬ 
dered  aAvay  for  a  moment  from  the 
judge  to  Dave  Messenger,  the  sheriff, 
Avho  was  standing  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room.  Jim’s  eyes  were  caught 
and  held  by  the  .strange  expiession  on 
the  little  sheriff's  face.  He  was  smiling, 
but  even  at  the  distance  Avhich  the  men 
stood,  Taylor  could  see  that  the 
sheriff’s  ej'es  Avere  hard  and  cold  and 
that  they  Avere  turned  uinvaA'cringly  on 
the  judge. 

<<’Y’HIS  defendant,”  said  Rising,  “ha^ 

1  been  a  disturijer  of  the  peace  in  this 
community  for  a  long-time.  He  has  made 
men  discontented  Avith  their  lot,  and  pro- 
A'okcd  them  by  anarchistic  methods  to  crim¬ 
inal  and  riotous  action.  W  hether  or 
not — ’’ 

To  emphasize  his  point.  Rising  turned 
from  the  iury  to  the  courtroom,  and  in 
so  doing  caught  the  peculiar  menacing 
glare  of  the  sheriff.  He  stopped,  in  the 
middle  of  his  sentence,  attempted  to  p 
on,  reached  for  a  glass  of  AA'ater,  carried 
it  tremblingly  to  his  lips,  and  in  a  stranp 
change  of  voice  aaIiIcIi  had  lost  all  of  its 
belligercncj'  and  which  could  not  be  heard 
half  AA’ay  across  the  rPom,  he  continued: 

“Whether  or  not  he  Is  technically  guilty 
or  Avas  actually  present  in  the  outrage 
against  John  Ball  and  his  propertj',  this 
defendant,  Taj'lor — ” 

Again  the  judge  paused  and  took  a  diink 
of  water,  and  Avilh  an  effort  at  control, 
evident  to  everyone  In  the  room,  he  re¬ 
sumed. 

“As  I  Avas  saj'ing,  this  defendant,  Taj'¬ 
lor,  is  certainly  guilty  In  fact  pf  exciting 
men  to  commit  these  and  other'^'otitrages, 
and  as  such,  he  is  a  menace  to  the  peace¬ 
ful  pursuits  of  society  1” 

He  then  made  a  fcAV  more  comments  as^ 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  apply in,g 
to  the  case,  closed  his  talk,  and  orclercd  the 
jury  to  retire  for  their  deliberations;  then 
he  arose  rather  hastily  and  retreated  to  tho 
judge’s  private  room. 


The  sheriff  escorted  the  juiy  to  its  room, 
Then  he  came  back  and,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  climbed  the  little 
stair  to  the  judge’s  rostrum,  and  Avithout 
knocking,  he  opened  the  door  to  the  judge  S 
private  room  and  Avent  in. 

As  Messenger  passed  Winslow,  Avhen 
Avalking  across  the  courtroom,  the  lawj'cr 
noticed  his  grim,  set  face,  and  after  the 
sheriff  had  disappeared,  in  tlie  direction 
of  the  judge’s  retiring  room,  WinsloAV 
turned  to  Taylor  and  said: 

“My  boy,  if  I’m  not  mistaken,  more  im¬ 
portant  things  than  even  your  trial  are 
breAving  here  today  1” 

The  croAA'd  relaxed  a  little  and  began 
to  Avhisper  or  to  talk  quietly  in  undertones. 
Out  of  the  open  AvindoAV  a  pair  of  robins 
chirped  in  the  colorful  maple  to  each 
other,  AA'hile  tlie  mclloAV  October  sunlight 
flooded  the  green  lavA'n  of  tlie  park  in  quiet 
and  calm  contrasi  to  the  seething  emotions 
of  those  who  waited  inside. 

(Continued  on  opposite  page') 
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Possibly  fifteen  minutes — It  seemed 
longer — passed.  There  came  a  knocking 
on  the  door  of  the  jury  room.  A  court 
attendant  went  to  the  door,  received  a 
whispered  message,  then  crossed  the  court¬ 
room  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  judge’s  room.  After  a  moment,  he 
returned  with  the  sheriff,  who  W'ent  to  the 
jury  room  and  escorted  the  jury  back  to 
their  box.  There  came  another  pause, 
while  the  lawyers,  attendants,  and  the 
crowd  waited  in  surprised  silence  for  the 
judge  who  did  not  come  to  receive  tlie 

verdict. 

Five  minutes  passed.— Ten. 

Those  sitting  in  the  front  of  tire  room 
heard  a  muffled  “boom.”  The  lawyers 
looked  at  each  other,  and  then  Hamilton 
arose  quickly  and  went  in  the  direction  of 
tlie  judge’s  room.  A  moment  later  he 
came  back,  walked  straight  across  the  ros¬ 
trum  and  leaned  on  the  judge’s  bench  to 
support  himself.  Fie  w’as  trembling,  and 
his  face  was  white.  The  crowd  waited. 
He  hesitated  in  a  visible  effort  to  get  con¬ 
trol  of  himself  and  then  with  a  break  in 
his  voice,  he  said : 

“Judge  Rising — has  shot  himself!” 

There  was  a  moment  of  stunned  silence 
followed  by  confusion,  while  a  doctor  and 
court  attendants  came  and  passed  through 
the  judge's  waiting  room  into  the  little 
back  office  where  the  dead  man  lay  on  the 
floor.  __ 

Time,  tide  and  the  inexorable  law  wait 


for  no  man,  not  even  the  dead.  A  verdict 
was  yet  to  be  rendered,  and  the  jury  was 
ready.  After  a  consultation  between  the 
lawyers.  Special  County  Judge  Gorham 
took  his  seat  at  the  judge’s  bench. 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  are  you  ready?” 

The  foreman  arose  and  stated  that  they 
were. 

“What  is  your  verdict?” 

There  was  a  slight  rustle  and  a  creak¬ 
ing  of  seats  in  the  room  as  the  -crowd 
moved  a  little  the  better  to  see  and  hear 
the  jury  foreman  as  he  answered: 

“We  find,  and  his  tone  carried  even 
to  those  who  waited  in  the  hall  outside, 
“the  defendant  not  guilty!” 

The  people  received  the  verdict  in  si¬ 
lence.  Few  even  smiled  as  they  waited 
for  the  judge  to  dismiss  the  jury. 

In  the  pause  before  this  w'as  done, 
Winslow  arose,  thanked  the  jury,  and 
turned  to  the  judge. 

“Your  honor,”  he  said,  “this  is  indeed 
a  momentous  occasion,  momentous  in 
the  tragedy  which  has  just  occurred,  mo¬ 
mentous  still  to  every  person  in  this 
room,  in  this  county,  and  in  this  coun- 
tr}--,  is  the  telegram  which,  with  your 
perniisslon,  I  should  like  to  read.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  unusual,  because  of  its  very 
great  importance,  I  trust  that  you  will 
not  consider  it  out  of  place.  Moreover, 
it  is  news  which  w'e  wn'sh  to  get  to  every 
farmer  in  this  community  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  the  assembled 
crowd  here  gives  us  this  opportunity.” 

“Let  me  see  the  telegram,”  said  the 
judge.  He  took  it,  read  it,  and  handed  it 
back  to  Winslow. 
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VERTICAL 


1  A  cereal  grass 
6  Resting  place 

11  Every 

12  A  lock 
14  Behold 

16  Persons  who  act 
riotously 

18  Music  (Abbr) 

19  Number 

21  Anticipate  with 
horror 

22  Obtain 

23  Western  State 

25  Snare  for  fish 

26  Chiid  (Vulgar) 

27  Rascals 

^  Clear  and  calm 
31  Urge  deer 
No  (Scotch) 

33  Uttered;  like  a 
dog 


36  One  who  edits 

39  Things  that  pre¬ 
vent  good 

40  Cape  on  the  coast 
of  Massachusetts 

42  Emperor  who 
burnt  Rome 

43  Speak 

44  Amused  expres¬ 
sion 

46  Female  animal 
parent 

47  Old  Style  (Abbr) 

48  Young  tree 

50  Sixth  musical  note 

51  Man 

52  Any  short  dis- 
'  tance 

54  Loaded 

55  Horse’s  gait  (PI) 


2  Male  person 

3  Organ  of  hearing 

4  Any  bitter  sub¬ 
stance 

5  Sharp-pointed 
spines  of  rose 
bushes 

6  Defrauds 

7  Solid 

8  Beast  of  burden 

9  Indicated  popula¬ 
tion  (Abbr) 

10  Ground  substance 
of  wheat 

13  City  In  Montana 

15  Upon  the  top  of 

17  Golf  term 

18  Average 

20  Anxiously 

22  Met  and  saluted 


24  Old  ships 
26  The  mind 
28  Obtain  with  diffi¬ 
culty 

30  Complete 

33  Species  of  buffalo 

34  Exclamation  of 
disappointment 

35  Moisten 

36  Enroll  " 

37  Spoken 

38  Citizen  of  Rome 
41  Nothing 

44  Act  of  selling 

45  Entrance  (Abbr) 

48  Sorrowful 

49  A  Boy’s  name 
(Abbr) 

51  Mother 
53  Pint  (Abbr) 
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The  Autographic  Kodak  Way 

WHETHER  you’re  disking  the  south  lot,  taking  a  Sun¬ 
day  trip,  or  stealing  time  to  fish,  today’s  Kodak 
snapshot  is  tomorrow’s  picture  record. 

For  in  addition  to  the  print  that  keeps  the  story 
there’s  the  date  and  title  you  wrote  on  the  film  at  the  time 
— information  you  want  for  reference.  All  the  Kodaks 
have  this  exclusively  Eastman,  autographic  feature. 


^Kodak  on  the  Farm,”  a  generously  illustrated, 
32  page  booklet  that  tells  about  the  fun  side  and 
the  practical  side  of  picture-making  with  an  Auto¬ 
graphic  Kodak.  Free  at  your  Kodak  dealer’s,  or 
by  mail  from  us. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“You  may  read  it.” 

“This  telegram,”  said  Winslow,  “is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  to  the  dairy¬ 
men' of  this  county,  and  it  reads: 


“  ‘Milk  dealers  have  agreed  to  our 
terms.  Release  all  milk  and  get  word 
to  your  farmers  that  they  may  begin 
deliveries  tomorrow  morning.  Signed 
Albert  Alanning,  Secretary  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  Inc.’  ” 


Again  the  crowd  sat  in  silence.  Either 
because  of  the  long  emotional  strain  of 
the  exciting  day,  or  because  of  what  tlie 
victory  meant  to  most  of  them,  they  seemed 
nearer  to  tears  than  they  were  to  cheer¬ 
ing.  Judge  Gorham  adjourned  the  court 
and  silently,  almost  de j ectedly, '  they  arose 
and  filed  out  of  the  sombre  old  court  house. 

Once  out  in  the  sunlight,  as  if  by  com¬ 
mon  accord,  the  crowd  stopped.  Suddenly, 
a  big  sunburned  farmer  grabbed  off  his 
hat  and  with  a  “whoop,”  threw  it  high 
into  tlie  air.  Another  one  hit  him  on  the 
back  so  hard  as  to  make  Ifira  gasp  for 
breath.  Then  the  lid  was  off. 

{ To  be  Continued) 
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45SA26— You  ttn 
hare  a  beautiful 
dress  for  less  than 
$2.00.  Imported  Bla¬ 
zer  Stripe,  substantial 
weight  Broadcloth, 
Kuaraitteed  color-fast. 
In  the  very  latest 
shades.  Soft,  set- 
Tlceable.  smart  look¬ 
ing.  The  rage  for 
summer  wear.  Makes 
the  most  etvnning 
dresses  and  skirls. 
Width;  About  36  Ins. 
Your  choice  of  blue, 
green,  rose,  gold,  ail 
with  harmonizing 
stripes.  Special  price. 

Per  Yard . 59tf 

.  Postpaid  , 


366td$fi«4$oiial 
Blazer  Stride 
Bro€idclo(h 
CataranieedL 
Fast  Color 


TUBE 


till' 


Gn&RANTEEO 

rais  Distance  Radio  1 


Users  cvei>7wherc  report  Miraco 

Suned  Radio  Frequency  sets  get 
rograms  coast  to  ccast;  outpcr> 
form  sets  3  times  as  costly.  Send 
for  proof  they  aro  radio's  most 
amazing  values.  One  tube  guaran¬ 
teed,  completely  assembled  lone 
distance  outfit,  onfv  Sf  4.35.  ‘Three 
tube(above),S29.50.Five  tube  $75 
SEND  POSTAL  TODAY 
for  latest  bulletins  and  special 
offer.  It  will  mteroatyou. 
MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 
Pioneer  Bu.\ldern  of  Seta 

454K  . E. 6th  St*, Cincinnati*  Ohio 


AGENTS 

^  DEALERS 

Our  proposition's 
**  winner.  Write. 


Delivered  Toyou 

lor  30  days  triai  on  approval. 

Choice  ot  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes 
of  famous  Ranger  Bicycles.  Express 
prepaid.  Bicycles  $21.50  and  up. 

^  ^  desired.  Boys  and 

2^0  €&  47XVZ1U1  girls  etisily  make  the 
picycie  earn  the  tiniall  monthly  payments. 

wheels  and  equipment  at  hnlf 
I  AAw^nsual  oricea.  Write  forremark- 
•  fiblefactory  priccsond  marvelous  terms. 

CYCLE  COMSaiiywrdu 

9IPS:m?03  CHICAICO  today 


1 
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The 


Flavor  is 

Roasted  In! 

WHITE 

HOUSE 

COFFEE 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

BOSTON  V  CHICAGO  v  PORTSMOUTH.  VA. 


KEW  GLADIOLUS — 20  rarletles  all  diffeFenL  Including 
raffled,  plain  pctaled,  blue  and  lavandcr  ?arietics  all  l«r 
$1.00  or  $1.10.  C.  0.  D. 

MAPLERIDGE  GLAD  GARDENS.  82,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Lovely,  soft,  absorbent  quality  hcmmec 
ISlrdseye  Diapei  s.  Washed,  ready  for  use. 
Packed  in  sanitary  packages,  one  dozen 
to  package.  Amazing  values.  (Pstpd.) 
1 1 SA30— 20x20  ins. .  12  for  98 
11SA81— 2-1  X  21  inches 

12  for  SI. 4-1 
11SA23—27  2  27  inches 

12  for  S1.6S 
11SA2S — 30  s  30  inche.s 


Dress  Linens 

Guaranteed  pure.  All  colors.  Lowest  prices.  3G  In¬ 
ches  wide.  Beautiful  qualilics  to  select  from. 

Gin;,hams,  Percales  and  Fancy  Prints 

and  all  household  linens  and  cottons.  Save  money  by 
wiit'.ng  NOW  for  free  Catalog.  Samples  ^_acd  special 
reduced  prices.  D.  F.  FORWARD,  366  Broadway,  New 
York.  Importers  of  everything  In  household  linens. 


Fool 'em rrith  the  Curver^^^Av  ^ 

C Tbin  Genuine  Leather  Glove, 

LcasrueDAlJ.Ccrver  and  expert  R 
L  •  i..  If....  '  |fl3jjTjction8**How  to  Pitch**—  I 

a!l  4  vivan  forccllinj?  only  20bot-\  B-^1' 

^  *\j%,  It,..,  »R«ortm«nt  makcB  \ 'v.il 

It  espy.  Send  no  i 

BELXi  PERFUME ' 


^  jnst-j  WCHSJIH9  riww  r  I  OAif-V 

afZ£!f\  ^  iriven  forDcllinjr  only  20 bot-lijJ. 

I VJS5/  ties  assorted  liquid  perfume  at  \  w  1 

16c  each,  l-ai-ge  assortment  maken 

TOirTOd?!  ^matr  tjAwH  r\Q  TDODey . W today. 

CO., 0 


Yott  can  be  quicUly  cured,  if  you 


i 

K  Send  10  cents  for  CSS-pago  book  on  Stammering  ntid 
‘O  Stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  how  I 
U  nurod  myself  after  ptammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogue, 
V  5132  Bogus  Bldg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 
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Protecting  The  Afternoon 

We  Eat  What  We  Have~--Recipes-~-Another  Applique  Design 


Among  the  many  things  in  the  heme 
training  for  which  I  am  thankful  one 
stands  out  as  the  basis  of  order  and  sys¬ 
tem  to  this  day,  and  that  is  the  saving  of 
the  afternoon  for  what  mother  called 
clean  work.  Never  would  she  allow  us  to 
wash  after  dinner,  except  In  cases  of  ex¬ 
treme  necessity,  nor  did  we  do  any  other 
form  of  what  some  folks  call  “rough 
work,”  after  dinner.  The  work  was  divided 
so  that  such  tasks  as  washing,  cleaning, 
working  in  the  garden  (there  were  no 
boys  in  our  family)  doing  chores  about  the 
lawn,  scrubbing,  canning,  baking  and  a|l 
other  big  tasks  had  to  be  done  by  the  noon 
hour.  Her  Idea  was  that  it  wasted  both 
time  and  effort  to  try  to  do  such  tasks 
after  dinner,  and  though  I  did  not  see  it 
then  it  has.X)fteii  been  demonstrated  to  me 
later. 

After  dinner  in  clean  dresses  and  aprons 
we  sewed,  making  and  mending,  drove  to 


thought  nothing  of  beginning  a  washing 
after  dinner  and  canning  late  at  iiiglit  by 
the  light  of  a  coal  oil  lamp.  I  recall  one 
young  woman  who  started  in  to  can  rasp¬ 
berries  after  dinner  wdth  the  dishes  not 
washed  and  the  kitchen  in  confusion. 
Callers  came  and  in  her  soiled  dress  she 
sat  dowTi  to  endure  the  visit  ivith  her  mind 
on  the  berries,  hut  when  she  went  back 
after  a  protracted  call  the  Ixtrries  were 
scorched  and  sugar  and  fruit  wasted.  Yet 
she  had  frittered  away  the  morning  darn¬ 
ing  stockings  and  reading  a  magazine. 

To  this  day  I  can  not  get  away  from 
the  quiet  afternoon.  Sometimes  sickness 
or  extra  work  disarranges  my  plans  and 
forces  me  to  do  what  I  was  taught  not  to 
do  in  the  afternoon,  but  as  quickly  as 
possible  I  get  back  to  the  former  plan. 
Somehow  it  seems  that  I  am  dishonoring 
my  mother  who  has  gone  on  If  I  neglect  her 
teachings,  and  besides  it  keeps  me  sane  and 


Applique  for  Apron 


Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  farm  we  cat 
in  the  main  what  we  have  on  handj 
ratlier  than  what  we  buy?  This  is  per. 
fectly  natural  and  is  a  fine  thing  so  long 
as  we  have  tlie  foods  necessary  to  a 
balanced  ration.  One  way  of  meeting  this 
need  is  to  plan  the  garden  so  that  we  have 
for  storage  the  root  crops,  cabbage,  and 
celery  to  use  In  early  winter  and  for  can¬ 
ning  greens,  tomatoes,  green  string  beans, 
peas  and  other  so-called  succulent  vege¬ 
tables  for  use  after  the  stored  crops  are 
used. 

Many  colds  and  other  Indispositions  of 
late  winter  especially  would  be  avoided  if 
plans  are  made  in  time  to  provide  the  right 
winter  food.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready 
for  next  winter’s  diet  by  planning  in  detail 
how  we’ll  use  our  gardec  space  and  energy 
in  working  it  so  as  to  make  sure  of  having 
plenty  of  the  leafy  vegetables  and  tomatoes, 
besides  the  usual  store  of  so-callcd  winter 
vegetables. 

Try  Something  New 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  try  something  nevi 
every  year,  just  to  avoid  falling  into  a  rut, 
if  not  for  the  better  reason  of  tempting 
appetitics  and  having  greater  variety.  It 
we  decide  beforehand  that  there  s  no  nse 
trying  to  change  our  food  habits,  we're 
pretty  apt  not  to  change  them;  but  if  we 
are  open-minded  and  willing  to  give  the 
idea  a  fair  trial,  then  we  shall  be  all  the 
better  for 

“I  Can’t  Eat  That”  is  Taboo 
The  children  at  least  ought  to  he  coiiv 
sidered  in  this,  for  the  experts  tell  us 
that  unless  a  child  is  prejudiced  by  his 
elders,  he  can  he  trained  to  eat  any  good 
food;  It  Is  man’s  nature  to  eat  all  kinds 
of  foods,  hut  sometimes  if  he  lets  himself 
go,  he  develops  prevented  tastes.  As  long 
as  we  are  sure  of  getting  a  wide  variety 
such  as  Is  provided  by  a  good  garden  fob 
lowed  by  storing  and  canning  its  products, 
we  are  building  up  resistance  to  many  ills 
which  befall  mankind. 

If  w^e  haven’t  the  needed  variety  just  now 
it  is  money  well  spent  to  buy  lettuce  or 
celery  as  well  as  some  fresh  fruits  to  pro. 
vide  the  vitamines  and  the  mineral  salts 
which  we  are  apt  to  lack  at  this  season. 


This  pink  blossom,  buttonholed  around 
with  white  and  wdth  a  wdiite  embroid¬ 
ered  square  dot  in  the  center,  has  black 
French  knots  for  contrast.  The  leaves  are 
green  patches  blind  stitched  on,  with 
black  veining.  The  sketch  here  shown  fs 
of  an  apron  made  of  two  “scraps,”  the  side 
panels  are  pink  like  the  flower,  and  the 
center  unbleached  muslin.  The  sections 
ivere  all  bound  with  blac’K  bias  tape. 

By  grouping  this  design  into  three,  and 
dropping  the  center  one  about  two  inches, 


it  would  make  a  good  end  design  for 
dresser  scarf  or  in  darker  colors  for  a 
library  table  runner. 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  published  a  design 
which  might  he  transferred  f9r  embroidery 
emblems  on  middy  blouses,  and  asked  if 
you  found  it  useful  to  drop  us  a  card  say¬ 
ing  so.  We  shall  repeat  tills  request  con¬ 
cerning  this  W'e'ek’s  design  and  if  you  did 
not  drop  a  line  about  the  middy  design, 
perhaps  3'ou  will  do  so  with  this  one. 


town  to  do  our  errands,  had  visits  from 
the  neighbors  and  enjoyed  some  time  for 
reading.  One  usually  read  aloud  w^hlle  the 
others  sewed  or  made  fancy  w'ork.  Among 
the  happy  recollections  of  my  j’^outh  are 
those  afternoons  under  the  maple  trees  on 
the  lawn  reading  or  listening  to  some 
w'orth- while  story  or  magazine  article.  We 
were  poor  in  this  world’s  goods  and  a  great 
deal  of  our  sewing  was  patching,  but  we 
always  had  good  magazines  and  hooks.  To 
this  day  a  high  class  young  people’s  maga.- 
zine  is  taken  that  was  taken  then,  and 
some  high  grade  magazines  of  that  period 
are  still  read.  We  knew  nothing  of  the 
piles  of  cheap  magazines  that  now  flood  the 
book  stores  and  pollute  the  mine!  with  the 
vile  stories. 

And,  looking  hack  at  it  now,  we  accom¬ 
plished  more  than  our  neighbor’s  who 


healthful  and  well  informed  on  the  topics 
of  the  day  to  save  the  afternoon  for  quiet 
work  and  reading.  In  the  evening  the 
children  hold  forth,  and  there  are  lessons  to 
he  heard,  and  family  conversations,  and 
music  to  occupy  the  time,  but  what  we  used 
to  call  tlic  “core”  of  the  day  is  mine  and 
in  a  clean  dress  with  well  arranged  hair  and 
nothing  calling  loudly  from  the  kitchen  I 
can  entertain  neighbors  in  peace  and  quiet¬ 
ness.  A  hostess  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
a  chair  not  dusted  and  giving  abstracted 
answers  to  .the  talk  of  the  guests  is  never 
a  charming  sight  I’m  willing  to  work  very 
hard  to 'get  through  by  noon,  for  I  can 
work  just  as  hard  at  another  task  after 
dinner  and  enjoy  both  peirods  thorcnglily. 

— Mrs.  W.  C.  Kohler. 


Delicious  Apple  Puddiug 

This  apple  pudding  is  just  as  good  as 
apple  pie  or  dumplings  ^nd  is  much 
more  easily  made.  We  welcome  it  as  a 
change. 

Place  1)4  cups  of  brown  sugar  in  the 
bottom  of  a  greased  pan,  then  dot  one-half 
cup  butter  over  the  sugar.  Place  over  th.is 
the  apples  cut  in  eighths,  or  quarters  if 
the  apples  are  small.  A  pan  12  inches  by 
eight  inches  by  two  inch.es  deep  is  a  very 
nice  size  to  use,  I  find.  From  eight  to  ten 
apples  are  usually  used. 

Over  the  apices  the  following  hatter  is 
poured ;  three  eggs,  one  scant  cup  of  sugar, 
four  tablespoons  water,  one  cup  flour,  one 
teaspoon  baking  po\vder,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Bake  45  minutes,  remove  from  pan  as 
soon  as  the  pan  is  removed  from  oven  and 
place  in  serving  dishes,  for  if  allowed  to 
cool  in  the  pan  the  carmcl  substance  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  will  become  hard 
and  can  not  he  removed  easily.^  This  pud¬ 
ding  is  quite  rich  and  the  helpings  should 
be  small.  This  amount  will  easily  -  serve 
ten  persons.  It  should  he  served  with 
cream. — Nellie  Farver. 


The  potter  cannot  mold  without  clay,  nor 
the  hen  raake-shells  without  lime. 


The  Useful  Tomato  Can 
A  tin  tomato  or  any  kind  of  a  vegetable 
can  makes  a  good  mouse  trap.  In  open¬ 
ing  cut  from  side  to  side  so  the  tin  at  the 
top  will  be  in,  four  triangular  pieces  with 
a  common  centre.  Bend  triangles  out¬ 
ward  to  empty  can,  wash  and  dry.  Then 
bend  in,  leaving  a  hole  in  centre  about 
three  fourths  of  an  Inch  in  size.  Put 
bait  (I  prefer  fresh  bread)  inside  can, 
and  lay  it  on  side  in  cupboard.  A  mouse 
can  get  in,  tempted  by  the  bread,  hu 

rnnnof  rrpf  nirt. — M.  X. 
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The  Home  Maker  Comes  Into  Her  Own 

Mother  Sees — almost  too  late — that  Henryks  Chief  Job  is  to  Study 


(25)  3a? 


The  old  saying  that  “them  that  knows 
docs  and  them  that  donT  know 
leaclies,”  may  have  been  true  at  one  time, 
but  it  will  not  apply  to  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  at 
Washington. 

We  home  makers  live  such  busy  lives 
0at  it  takes  just  about  all  our  strength 
and  time  keeping  the  domestic  wdieels  turn¬ 
ing,  so  we  have  little  opportunity  to  find 
put  for  ourselves  some  of  the  most  vital 
facts  concerning  every  day  affairs. 

Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  chief  of  the  3'ear- 
pld  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  says  that 
the  hardest  task  of  the  home-maker  is  de- 
plding  zvhat  to  do  and  we  believe  Dr, 
Stanley  is  right.  So  many  agencies  and  so 
many  people  are  always  telling  us  what  to 
do  that  we  are  sometimes  confused  and 
don't  know  what  is  best.  Therefore,  it  is 
comforting  to  know  that  our  needs  as  wom¬ 
en  and  as  home-makers  have  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  recognized  by  the  powers  that  be 
that  a  staff  of  experts  are  already  at  work 
on  proper  feeding,  correct  clothing,  good 
housing  and  house  equipment,  pnd  other 
experts  will  gradually  take  up  more  sub¬ 
jects  which  directly  effect  us  in  the  home. 

Since  “science  is  classified  knowledge,” 
and  “knowdedge  is  power,”  w'e  can  expect 
from  the  Bureau  much  that  will  help  us 
towards  making  right  decisions — right  be¬ 
cause  they  are  based  on  a  foundation  of 
fact  and  not  hearsay. 


explained,  “and  my  clock  is  better  than 
the  big  one  in  the  hall  down  stairs,  for 
that  one  has  to  be  wound  every  seven 
days  while  mine  wunds  itself.” — L.  M.  T. 

Prune  the  Rose  Bushes^ 

OU  can  have  roses  in  quantity  if  you 
A  do  not  prune  the  hardy  varieties,  but 
j'ou  will  not  get  the  quality.  I  prefer  one 
fine  rose  to  several  poor  ones.  While  they 
are  yet  dormant  cut  back  severely.  One 
3'car  the  finest  flowers  I  ever  i'aw  on  a 
certain  variety  were  produced  after  the 
whole  bed  had  been  cut  off  witli  a  brush 
scythe.  Long  stems  grew  in  large  num¬ 
bers  ^^nd  each  bore  magnificent  bloom,  full 
and  perfect,  while  the  blooms  had  ordinarily 


Line  the  garbage  pail  with  old  news¬ 
papers,  drain  potato  and  other  parings 
(if  necessary)  before  dropping  them  in 
the  pail  and  when  it  is  emptied  instead 
of  the  unpleasant  task  of  washing  it,  all 
that  need  be  done  is  to  leave  it  in  the 
sun  for  half  an  hour. — L.  M.  T. 


For  Flies  in  Winter 

T  would  likd  to  know  what  I  could  do 
about  an  open  attic  that  has  flies  in  it  all 
winter.  I  have  used  everything  that  I  know 
of  but  they  are  always  on  the  window.s,  and 
such  large  ones!  ^s  I  am  a  constant  reader 
of  your  paper  I  thought  that  you  could  ad¬ 
vise  me. — Mrs.  A>  W. 

ONE  of  the  best  solutions  for  attract¬ 
ing  and  killing  flies  is  a  dilute  mix¬ 
ture  of  formaldehyde  (40  per  cent)  and 


The  Lesson  Period 

Henry  had  grown  careless  studj'- 
ing  at  home  and  his  report  card  told 
such  a  sorry  story  that  mother  suggest¬ 
ed  that  he  stud}”-  half  an  hour  every 
morning  between  breakfast  and  school 
time. 

The  problem  seemed  to  bo,  hoAvever, 
that  there  was  no  place  where  a  little 
boy  could  give  all  his  mind  to  his  work 
during  that  busiest  hour  of  the  day. 

Jane  was  clearing  away  the  breakfast 
table,  so  he  could  not  remain  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room.  Mother  tidied  the  living  room, 
and,  besides,  there  was  someone  always 
running  in  and  out  to  take  his  mind  from 
his  books.,  Ilis  bedroom  was  cold,  for 
he  slept  with  the -windows  raised,  and 
the  kitchen  was  far  from  a  quiet  place 
for  stud}'. 

It  was  mother  who  Ihoirght  of  the  big 
chimney  that  kept  the  attic  delightfully 
warm  and  the  low  window  close  beside 
it  where  the  morniiig  sun  alwa}'s  shone 
straight  in. 

The  first  morning  Ilepry  liked  his  at¬ 
tic  study,  but  the  second  and  third  he 
began  to  get  lonesome,  and  the  fourth 
he  was  just  going  dowij  to  tell  mother 
he  couldn’t  study  away  up  there  by  him¬ 
self,  when  lie  beard  a  patter  of  little 
feet  and  a  bright  eyed  squirrel  darted 
out  from  under  the  eaves. 

Henry  had  a  handful  of  nuts  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  breakfast  table  as  he 
had  left  with  his  books  and  perhaps  it 
was  the  sound  of  the  snapping  shells 
that  called  the  squirrel. 

The  little  boy  rolled  o«ie  of  the  nuts 
slowlj'  across  the  floor  and  after  waiting 
a  few  seconds  the  squirrel  caught  it  in 
his  paws  and  ran  away. 

In  a  little  wdiile,  the  squirrel  had 
grown  so  tame  it  would  come  and  eat 
the  nuts  out  of  Henry’s  pockets  while  the 
hoy  studied  and  when  mother  suggested 
that  the  last  report  card  showed  such 
good  marks  that  the  morning  study 
period  could  be  abandoned,  she  found 
her  son  much  opposed  to  the  plan. 

;;\vhat  I  w'onder,”  said  father,  “is  how' 
he  knows  when  the  half  hour  is  ended; 
you  never  have  to  call  him,” 

Then  Henry  took  them  to  the'  attic 
3nd  told  them  to  keep  very  still  and  he 
■ft'oiild  show  them  his  clock. 

Soon  the  little  squirrel  came  out  and 
began  eating  the  handful  of  nuts  Henry 
had  placed  on  the  floor.  “When  the  last 
oiie  disappears,  its  a  half  hour”  Henry 


All  the  Family  Except  Father  Included  Here 

Amf.ric.xn  Agriculturist  patterns 
are  seam-allowing  and  guaran¬ 
teed  to  fit  perfectly.  They  present 
the  latest  styles,  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  farm  woman,  and  the 
charge  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  many  of  the  patterns  on  the 
market.  A  large  and  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  army  of  women  use  them 
constantly  and  vote  “American 
Agriculturist  patterns  the  best 
ever !” 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dresses,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly,  and  enclose 
correct  remittance  in  stamps  and 
mail  to  the  Pattern  Department, 

American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City'. 

Tlie  smartest  is  the  siviplcst  itt  clothes 
this  year.  No.  2288  is  the  ideal  one- 
piece  dress.  It  allows  for  the  use  of  one 
of  the  gay  trimming  materials  so  popu¬ 
lar  on  dark  clolh  or  silk.  Sises  16  years, 

36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Si!:e  36  takes  3  yards  of  42  inch 
material,  with  %  yard  contrasting. 

Pattern,  12c. 

No.  2095  will  please  our  plump  friends, 
for  it  cuts  in  sises  16  years,  36,  38,  40, 

42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 

Side  36  takes  3%  yards  of  40  inch  ma¬ 
terial.  Pattern,  12c.  Hot  iron  transfer 
pattern  71S,  in  blue  and  yellow,  13c 
extra. 


22m 


2.095 

tmb.715 


1876 


“Room  to  grow  in”  is  allowed  in  No.  2248, 
which  cuts  in  siacs  6,  8,  10.  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1%  yards  of  36  inch  material, 
with  %  yard  for  collar  and  cuff. 

Pattern,  12c. 

The  girl  has  her  slip,  too,  and  No.  1876 
cuts  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  takes  1J4  yards  of  36  inch  material. 
Pattern,  12c. 


No.  1807  is  a  blouse-and-hnicker  suit  for 
the  boy.  It  cuts  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  -12 
years.  Sive  8  takes  l-M  yards  for  the  blouse 
and  1  ^4  yards  for  the  trousers,  with  bk  yard 
lining.  Pattern,  12c. 

And  for  the  smallest  girl.  No.  2381,- ^c/n’c/i 
cuts  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Size  4 
takes  1%  yards  of  40  inch  material  with  1% 
yards  ruffling.  Short  or  long  sleeves,  as  you 
wish.  Pattern,  12c. 


been  very  ordinary  and  not  very  double. 
I  always 'cut  back  two-thirds  of  the  new 
wood  every  spring.  If  they  have  been 
neglected  then  cutting  out  a  lot  of  the  old 
wood  Is  needed.  Cutting  down'  to  ivitliin 
a  foot  of  tlie  ground  is  a  good  plan.  After 
this  J'OU  can  work  on  the  new  wood,  leaving 
six  or  eight  inches  each  spring  of  new 
growth.  All  everbloomers  should  have 
every  blooming  stem  cut  back  the  same  tray 
just  as  soon  as  the  fiow'er  begins  to  fade, 
and  if  it  is  cut  when  the  bud  is  just 
opening  so  much  the  better,  as  that  saves 
the  strength  that  the  plant  will  put  into 
growing  new  shoots  out  so  far  they  have 
to  be  cut  off  when  cutting  back.  These 
new  shoots  start  when  the  first  bloom 
begins  to  fade.  Removing  all  but  one  bud 
to  a  stem  makes  for  finer  flowers. 

— L.  H.  Cobb. 


water.  A  teaspoonful  in  a  teacup  ful  of 
equal  parts  of  milk  and  water,  slightly 
sweetened  with  brown  sugar,  and  then  set 
about  the  room  in  shallow  dishes,  will  at¬ 
tract  the  flies  and  kill  many  of  tliem, 
especially  if  there  is  not  other  food  or 
water  upon  which  they  may  feed.  A  piece 
of  bread  placed-  in  tlie  middle  of  each 
plate  for  the  fies  to  alight  on  will  make  the 
bait  more  attractive. 

Pyretlirum  powder  might  be  purchased 
at  the  drug  store.  At  night,  have  all 
windows  and  openings  closed,  sprinkle 
over  tlie  window  ledge  and  other  infested 
surfaces.  In  the  morning,  the  files  will 
be  either  dead  or  sl'fipefied ;  then  they  can 
be  swept  up  and  burned. 


Use  stiff  bristled  brush  for  sprinkling 
clothes. — E.  B.  G. 


Why  do  millions  of 
women  feel  that 
nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  Fels'Naptha 
for  washing  clothes? 
Naptha  —  the  great 
dirt-loosener — and 
splendid  soap  work¬ 
ing  together  make 
dirt  let  go  quickly, 
safely,  thoroughly! 


Send  2c  in  stamps  for  sample 
Fels-Naptka,  Philadelphia 


Take  a  Trip  to 

BERMUDA 

During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Daj's  From  New  York 

Average  Winter  Temperatare  60  to  70  Degreei 
ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS— Sailing,  Bathing,  Cyellni, 
Tennis,  Rilling,  Driving,  Golf,  Fishing,  Dancing,  ete. 
VIA  PALATIAL,  TWIN-SCRE\7 
OIL-BUE.\IXG  TR.VNSATLANTIC  LINLTtS 

S.  S.  ‘TORT  VICTORIA''  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

OJering  passengers  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners.  Tickets 
are  Interchan'gcable  on  these  two  steamers,  which 
land  their  passengers  ilirectly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 
"ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Bermuda — L’nsurpassed  location 
overlooking  oce-an,  faarhor  and  surrounding  Islanfc 
Finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnificent  tiled,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pooL 

Far  illustrated  booklet  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St,  H.  Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

T  USX  one  of  our  wonderful  bargains. 
ThO  Set  compi'ises  a  4,  41^  or  5  foot  iron 
,,  enameled  roil  rim  bath  tub,  one  19 
PriQB  inch-  roll  riiu  enameled  flat-back  lav¬ 
atory,  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  clo^t  with  porcelain  tank,  oak 
Dost  hinge  seat;  ail  china  index, 
faucets,  nickel -plated  traps,  and  all 
Send  for  nickc-l-plated  fittings. 

Catalog  J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
20  254  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


Whetlicr  the  doctor 
lives  miles  away,  or  not, 
the  forsigiiied  farm  wife 
will  have  a  First  Aid  Kit 
in  the  house  to  keep 
tiiose  little  hurts  from 
from  growing  big. 

Surgikit  contains: 

6  Iodine  swahs 
1  absorbent  cotton 
1  package  adhesive  tape 
10  yds.  e.ich  of  2  1-2 
Inch,  2  Inch,  1  1-2 
inch  bandage. 

HAROLD  SURGIAL  CORP.  115  Fulton  St.  New  York 


PAi^ER’S 

HAIR  BALSA 


S 

ALSAM 

Removes  Dandrull— Stops  Hair  Fwlllcg 
Restores  Color  auad 
Beautyto  Grayand  Faded  Hair 
60c.  and  f-t.CO  at  drneg-ists. 
giscox  Chein.  Y.'orbB,  Patebogue,  !g.  Y. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  tWs  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  .  ,  j 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
addres-s.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 

W^ords.  • 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell_ 

Every  week  the  Americ.^n  ACRicuLtURiST  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


SALESMAN  to  handle  the  fastest  selling  line 
cf  men's  fashionable  shirts  direct  to  wearer,  full 
time  or  side  line.  Exclusive  territory.  Most  at¬ 
tractive  outfit.  Biggest  cash  commissions. 
DEARBORN  SHIRT  HOUSE,  Dept.  204,  226 
W.  Ada  ms ,  Chicago. _ _ _ 

AGENTS.  Gingham  House  Dresses  $8.50  doz¬ 
en.  Retails  $1.50.  Sample  $1.  Write  for  free 
200  sure  seller  catalog.  ECONOMY  SALES  CO. 
Dept.  302,  Boston,  Mass. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

^\RRONS  'white  leghorn  CHICKS 
EXCLUSIVELY.  We  import  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  Department  A.,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cockerels  and  eggs; 
Pearl  Guineas,  stock,  eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 
eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanforvillc  New 
York.  _ 


CATTLE 


PRACTICALLY  pure  bred  Holstein  or  Guern¬ 
sey  dairy  calves'  $20.00  each  crated  for  shipment 
anywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  EDGE  WOOD 

FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. _ 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  Lull 
and  heifer  calves,  richly  bred.  Reduced  prices, 
federal  accredited  herd.  Correspondence  invited. 
CLARENCE  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS — Accredited  herd, 
Gold  and  Silver  medal  records,  show  and  pro¬ 
duction  type.'  One  extra  choice  yearling  bull, 
also  others  and  younger  calves.  Reasonable  prices. 
SISSON  JERSEY  HERD.  Potsdam.  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE— Registered  Hereford  bull  6 
months  old.  CASE  COTTRELL,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y 


FOR  SALE-Purebred  Guernsey  bull  calf.  May 
Rose.  King  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  breeding.  Dam 
has  record  of  9925  lb.  milk,  543  lb.  fat  Class  E. 
For  particulars  address  or  visit.  CLIFFORD  M. 
BUCK,  Salt  Point,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HOLSTEIN  cows 
and  calves  for  sale.  Excellent  breeding,  ■well 
grown,  reasonable  in  price.  Registered. 

E.  RATHBUN,  Rathbuncroft,  Cincinnatus,  N. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
epayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa.  . _ _ 


FLEMISH  GIANT  HARES,  a  few  choice  ped¬ 
igreed  does,  8-10  mos.  old.  Blacks  and  Grays,  $5 
each.  Bred  does,  $6,  MAPLE  HILL  i'AR^I,  Foit 
Plain,  N.  ^ 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  &  Welsh  Shepherd  Pups 
$5.00  each.  All  bred  from  real  heeling  stock.  Ship 
c.o.d.  See  before  you  pay.  MAPLE  GROv  E 

FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

’  ANGORA  KITTENS,  Fluffy  beauties,  both  sex, 
all  ages  and  colors.  I.owest  prices.  For  informa¬ 
tion  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS,  Belfast, 

Maine.  .  ,  ,  , 

BOSTON  TERRIERS,  registered  stock. 
FROST,  Greenville,  N.  H 


FOR  SAT-lt — Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies,  bred 
•from  the  best,  good  size  and  type,  unexcelled 
■watch  dogs,  also  hunters.  Priced  right.  E.  RUD¬ 
IGER,  Pine  Edge  Poultry  Farm,  New  Egypt, 

N.  J. 


REIDUCED  PRICES  on  Shepherd  pups,_  three, 
four  and  five  months  old,  $10,  12  and  la  each. 
W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 


SHEPARD  PUPS — 6  rveeks  old.  females,  $3, 
males,  $5.  MRS.  KATHERINE  HOGOBOOM, 

R.  D.  No.  3,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. _ 

WILL~ SELL  PUPS  in  litters  if  want^. 
Best  of  reference  and  dogs,  no  better  dogs  rais¬ 
ed.  A^THUR_GILSON,  Canton,  N.  Y. _ 

■“EDIP  S.A,LE— Collie  pups,  heelers.  Inquire 

HARLAND  H.^MILTON,  Ulysses,  Pa^ _ 

“"FORT"  YOUR  PROTECTION— My  English 
and  Welsh  Shepherds  are  vaedinated  against  dis- 
temoer.  Attractive.  Vaccination  certificate  with 
each.  GEO.  BOORAIAN,  iMarathon,  N.  . 


HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS— 147  egg 
record.  World’s  Show  •winners,  hatching  eggs,  $9 
per  doz.,  75%  fertility  guaranteed.  FLONA 
horning.  Owego,  N.  Y. _ _ 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  $1.25  per  IS,  $6.00  per  100,  postpaid.  White 
Pekin  Duck  eggs  10  cents  apiece,  postpaid.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atg- 
len.  Pa.  _ _ _ . 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  Eggs— SOc  each; 
Rouen  duck  eggs,  $1.50  per  11,  purebred.  A.  W. 
HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— 8c  and  up,  from  pure  bred 
selected  flocks.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  etc.  Ship¬ 
ped  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Free  circular.  Bank¬ 
er’s  Hatchery,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


HATCHING  EGGS — Pape  strain  single  comb 
Black  Minorcas,  also  large  choice  cockerels  and 
breedng  pens.  WM.  H.  WINEGARD,  Richmond- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  Parks  strain  direct,  trap- 
nested  stock,  eggs  from  my  best  matings,  15,  $1.50, 
100.  $8.  NORTON  ING.\LLS,  Greenville.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks,  100%  live 
delivery.  Write  for  circular.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM.  R.  2,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 

the  world’s  best  lavers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
D.WID  M.  H.A.MMOND.  Cortland,  N.  Y 


CERTIFIED  CORNELL-TANCRED  STRAIN 
White  Leghorns.  Secure  real  production  by  or¬ 
dering  hatching  eggs  .and  baby  chicks  now’.  L.  D. 
KELLOGG,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Pure  bred 

onis,  $15;  hens,  $10.  MRS.  C.  T.  SMI  HI, 
Croxton,  V irginia. 


BARRON  LEGHORNS— Ready  March  24,  ex¬ 
tra  layers,  no  diarrhea,  free  range,  Hogan  tested, 
prepaid.  [MRS.  L.  blERVILLE.  Bliss,  N.  Y, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Barron  262.  275  egg 
strain,  fifteen  eggs.  $2;  100,  $8.  Postpaid.  MER- 
RELL  PEASE,  Bo^wmansdale,  Pa. _ 


BABY  CHICKS  White  Leghorns,  N.  J.  state 
certified  and  diarrhea  tested.  Hollywood  260  egg 
hens,  Ferris  300  egg  cockerels;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  N.  T.  State  approved  and  tested.  Biirred 
Rocks  and  'Reds  16  cents.  High  quaKty  leg¬ 
horns  14  cents.  Safe  delivery  and  s.atisfaction 
guaranteed.  GLENROAD  FARM,  Bloomsbury, 
N.  T. 


HONES  Single  Comb  Reds,  bred  for  hea^vy 
egg  production,  standard  type  and^  dark  even  col¬ 
or  Eo’gs  for  hatching  from  choice  matings,  $3 
per  is";  $8  per  50:  $15  per  100.  Satisfaetory 
hatch  guaranteed.  D.  R.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley, 

N.  Y. _ 

SPECKLED  SUSSEX,  handsome,  general  pur¬ 
pose  fowl,  mature  and  lay  early,  strong  lavers, 
chicks.  35c,  eggs,  $3  per  15.  WILBUR  WHEEL¬ 
ER.  West  Center.  Elmira.  N.  Y. _ _ 

~GEESE,  eggs,  large  utilitv  birds.  $3.50  per 
do7.  postpaid.  H.  A.  HAIGHT,  Barker.  N.  T. 
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CHICKS=^White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  l^cks, 
14c:  mixed,  10c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct.  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAW  SER,  Box 
SO,  Mc.Misterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS — Get  our  low  price  list  on  your  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  of  High  Grade  Baby  Chicks.  .COM¬ 
MERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERV, 
Prop.  E.  King,  Myerstown,  Pa. _ _ 

CHICKS— Reds,  Hocks,  White  Leg-horns, 
mixed,  free  range.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free.  W.  A. 

LAUVER.  McAli.sterviIle,  Pa. _ 

jersey  BT.ACK  GIANTS. — Healthy  free 
range  birds.  Eggs  $3.00  per  setting.  ^S.OO  per 

30.  C.  W’.  ELLIS,  McGraw,  N.  Y. _ 

PE.’\F0TVL.  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons, 
Guineas,  Wild  geese.  Ducks.  Free  circular, 
JOHN  H.A.SS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbop  Red  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  You  should _  order 
early.  Write  WAlter  Bros,,  Powhatan  Point,  O. 

WE  .A.RE  NOW  BO’^ING  orders  for^spring 
shipment  of  our  famous  Ferris  Strain  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  an  average  of  over  14  doz.  per 
hen  for  1924.  No.  1  pen  $2.00  per  setting;  No.  2, 
SI  00.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  MilL, 

N.  Y. _ ; _ 

H.\TCHING  EGGS.  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Or¬ 
pingtons.- Houdans,.Barrcd.Rocks,  State  Fair.  win*-. 

Iftvprs;  S2-15.  S5-50.  ELITI* 


TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  R'ED  TURKEY 
eggs  from  pure  bred,  healthy  and  beautiful  birds, 
securely  packed,  $5.  GEORGE  LEHMAN, 
Amaranth,  Pa.  , 

“R0SE“C0MB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Heavy 
laying  300  strain  eggs,  $1.25  setting  postpaid, 
two  settings  $2.  Hatching  fine.  E.  JONES, 

Hartland,  _Vt. _ _ _ _ 

~LIGHT  BRAHAMA  hatching  eggs,  10  cents 
each  from  large,  healthy,  pure  bred  hens, 

T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  S.\LE  —  Pure  bred  W''hite  W’yandotte 
hatching  eggs,  strong  in  Barron  blood-,  $1.25  per 
15,  $8  per  100.  GERTRUDE  R.  VINCENT. 

Verbank,  N.  Y.  _  _ 

~WHLD  MALL.'\RD  DUCKS  (Domesticated) 
and  eggs  at  very  reasonable  prices,  also  Silver 
Wyandotte  eggs  at  $1.50  per  setting.  ROCK- 
CLIFF  FARM,  Brogueville,  Pa. 


GIANT  L.^NGSHANS,  also  hatching  eggs.  H. 

W.  FICKET'L  Wentwor^  Location,  N.  H. _ 

EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORN  'day-old 
chicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM, 

Emporium,  _l’a. _ _ _ 

“TRAP'NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS!  Stamp 
brings  catalog.  ARTHUR  SEARLES,  B-E,  Mil¬ 
ford,  _N  ._H^ _ 

SYNGLE  comb  white  leghorns,  Lord 
Farm  Strain,  eggs  for  hatching,  fifteen  $1  or  100 
for  $6.  GRACE  E.  GRAY,  Troy,  Me. 

MARCY  STRAIN  JERSEY  GIANTS,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  IS— $3,  100— $15.  Healthy  free  range 
birds.  GEO.  W.  SCOTT,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 

■jersey  BL.\CK  giant  eggs  for  hatching 
from  choice  stock.  $2  per  setting  of  IS.  Prompt 
delivery.  FLORENCE  McNICKLE,  LaFarge- 

ville,  N.  Y. _  _  _ _ _ _ 

EGGS  'FOR  H.\TCHING— Emden  Geese  eggs. 
35  cents  each.  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $1.25 
per  eleven.  R.  H.^AHNIS^,  Mercer,  Penna. 

■^"GLirY:OMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS: 
Vermont  Certified:  accredited:  dark  Red;  Pullet 
North  American  Contest  has  laid  5  eggs  every 
week  since  Nov.  1.  Chicks  May  2Sc;  360,  $70; 
600,  $130.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A. 

A.  10,  Hartland,  Vt.  _ 

~\VHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  EGGS. 
KATHERINE  HINSHELW'OOD,  Englishtown, 

N.  J.  -  _  _ _ _ 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  Hatching  eggs  $2  per  set¬ 
ting,  prepaid,  pure  bred  free  range  birds,  S.  C. 
TON,  Clymer,  N.  Y. _ _ 


SAVE  HARD  WORK  in  the  hay  mow  br 
using  a  Callahan  Hay  Guide.  Write  for  fre'e 
booklet  about  getting  rid  of  your  hardest  hayinv 
job.  CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.,  27 
Courtland  St.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

“IThICKT" SWOLLEN'YHTAN'bS  that  make~; 
horse  wheeze,  roar,  have  thick  wind  or  choke- 
i  down,  can  be  reduced  with  Absorbine.  \V.  p 
YOUNG,  INC.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield) 

Mass . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WRITE  FOR  C.\TALOG  describing  Frost  & 
Wood  Mowers,  Dump  Rakes,  Side  Delivery 
Rakes,  Hay  Loaders,  Grain  Binders,  Corn  BinY 
ers,  Cultivators,  etc.  EUREKA  MOWER  CO., 
Box  1500,f.L^tica,  N.  Y. 

THE  ALIYIA  dealer  is  the  Cement-Ser^ 
vice  man  of  vour  community.  Call  on  him.  AL- 
PHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Easton, 
FORDSON  OWNERS  I  Attention!  Ingenious 
device  for  steering  tractor  while  plowing.  Spec¬ 
ially  tempered  adjustable  steel  spring  attached 
to  steering  rod  keeps  right  front  wheel  hugging 
the  edge  of  furrow.  Makes  plow'ing  easiest  of  all 
tractor  work.  Fays  for  itself  in  first  days’  work 
by  cutting  full  width  furrows  and  leaves  better 
looking  field  itself.  Sent  complete  with  all  at¬ 
tachments.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Price  $1.00 
postpaid.  FRANK  SMITH,  34  Elsie  Place,  Buf- 
falo,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

IF  I  GI\'E  YOU  FREE  a  real  profit  sharing 

interest  in  big  business,  will  you  take  orders 
selling  $40.00  value  guaranteed  all  wool  finely 
tailored  suits  for  $23.50?  Get  free  certificate 
at  once.  Advance  liberal  profits.  Complete  sam¬ 
ple  outfit  sent  free  by  return  mail.  Advise  AB¬ 
NER  JONES,  307  W.  VanBuren,  Department 

AB-100,  Chicago.  _  _  _  _  _ _ 

WOULD  EXCHANGE  Oliver  typewriter  for 
a  suitable  cabinet  phonograph;  For  sale;  Coin 
collection  (100  different  dates  U.  S.  Pennies) $10, 
“Crown”  green  bone  cutter  $8,  “Philo”  brooder 
[heater  $2.75.  six-octave  piano — style  organ  $60, 
bench  vise  $5,  small  breast  drill  $2,  cancelling 
machine  Yor  Post  Office  only)  $75.  Wanted  Pony 
power  planer,  60  Barred  Rock  hatching  eggs. 
BOX  7,  New  Alban-y,  Pa. 

PRINTING 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— PUPIL  NURSES,  class  begins 
April  1st.  For  information  apply  to  Superintendent 
LITTLE  FALLS  HOSPITAL,  Little  Falls,  New 

York.  _ _ _ 

WANTED — Protestant  housekeeper,  ntrt  over 
40, in  widower’s  home.  DANIEL  MORGAN,  Jew-^ 

ett  City,  Cqnn. _ 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for  firemen  or  brakernen  on  railroads  nearest 
their  homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later 
250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$_400 
monthly  (which  position).  RAILWAY  ASSO'- 
CIATION,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANT  ”  PERMANENT  JOB?  Government 
constantly  appoints  Men-women,  18-6.5,  117-300. 
Many  vacancies  monthly.  Let  Ozment  coach 
you  for  coming  exams.  Write,  OZMENT  THE 
COACHER,  258,  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ _ 


I  DISTINCTIVE  PRINTED  Stationery!  Stamp 
brings  samples.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Mil- 
I  ford,  N.  IL _ _ _ 

RADIO 

,  WONDERFUL  FIVE  TUBE  Tuned  Radio 
Frequency  Sets  Complete — Speaker,  batteries, 
tuter.  etc.  Tunc  in  to  all  distant  stations,  as 
good  as  anv  $200  set  on  the  market.  While  they 
last  at  $100,  $10  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 

I  Each  set  tested  and  guaranteed.  W.  COLOMBO, 
Springfield,  N.  J. 

1  'BOYS— Do  vou  want  to  win  a  radio  set,  fully 
equipped  with  'tubes  and  al)  ready  to  Ktne  in? 
Write  JIM  BROWN,  care  of  Brown  Fence  & 
I  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  3005,  Cleveland,  O. 

REAL'  ESTATE 


HONEY 


CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15,  10,  $2;  Buckwheat,  $1, 
$1.75  Postpaid  tliree  zones.  60  lbs.  Clover,  $7.50, 
Buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENR\  W ILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  V. 


■  FOR  SALE — 100  colonies  of  Italian  bees 
enuiuped  for  comb  lioncy  production.  Guaranteed 
free*  from  disease.  LEWIS  J.  ELWOOD,  Fort 
Plain,  N.  Y.  _ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WHITE  LEGHORN  hatching  eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  hens,  bred  for  size  and  egft  production.  $7 
per  100;. two  Toulouse  ganders.  $7  each:  White 
^fuscovy  ducks,  $3  each.  CHAS.  E.  HALLOCK, 

Matfitiick.  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ 

~TiVrP’irdVE"'YO'UR  FLOCKS  with  healthy 
chicks  from  our  purebred  heavy  laying,  selected 
stock.  All  varieties.  100%  live  del 'very  Post¬ 
paid  T.oiv  prices.  Write  for  catalog.  LOW  LR 

HATCHERY,  Box  15.  I^yan,  Ohm. _ 

~PR0DU'CTI0N"BRED  POULTRY— Both  N. 
‘V.  Certified  and  uncertified  Slngrle  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  hens,  cocks,  eggs  and  chicks.  All  stock 
large,  vigorous,  well  bred  and  rvell  fed.  \  alue 
high,  prices  low.  ROY  E.  RATHBUN,  Cincin¬ 
natus,  N.  Y.  _  _ _ 

"W'HITE"  WYANDOTTES  —  Regal-Dorcas 
Strain.  Eggs  from  selected,  heaw  layers  of 
large  eggs,  $1.50 — 15;  $3 — 100,  R.  HILL,  R.  I., 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  _Y. _ _ _ 

BT.ACKHEAD— Save  95  per  cent  of  your  tur¬ 
keys.  Wc  have  the  onlv  known  cure  as  hundreds 
of  tcstimoJiials  prove.  Feed  formula  and  24  cap¬ 
sules  for  $1.00,  $3.50  per  100.  samples  2.5e  com. 
Agents  wanted.  TURKEY  HERBS  REMEDY 
CO.,  816  South  Main,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  and  W’hite  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  V7hite  Rocks,  Reds_  and  mixed, 
9c  up.  If  vou  are  after  good  chicks,  we  got 
them  and  will  fill  orders  as  iie.ar  your  date  as 
nossible.  100%  live  deliverv  guaranteed.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAllisterville, 

Pa.,  Box  A. _ _  _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE— 8  "White  Pekin  ducks’  eggs  for 
$1.00  prepaid.  H.  P.  SHERMAN,  Evergreen 
Farm,  Alfred  Station,  Ailcgany  Co.,_N.  _Y^_ 
"PARDEE’.S  PERFECT  PEKINS— My  2Sth 
Anniversary  Booklet  pictures  and  describes  prize- 
winning  Pekin  ducks,  their  eggs  and  ducklings, 
tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on  a  small  in¬ 
vestment.  .‘Swimming  water  not  necessary.  Write 

'C'  TJ4T>T^Tn?  AC  Qf  * 


ALFALFA,  mixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  sale 
in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W- 

A.  WITHROW,  Syracuse,  New’  York, _ 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK- 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 
for  samples.  TR.WERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 

A. .  Gardner,  Mass.  _ _ _ 

KODAK  FINISHING,  printed  on  Velox,  vel¬ 
vet  or  glossv.  Developing  any  size  roll,  .10^1 
pack,  2Sc.  Prints,  Vest  Pocket  3,  2  Brownie  4, 
lA  5,  2C-3-3A.  6  cents.  Cash  with  order. 

B. A.IRSTOW  STUDIO,  Warren,  Pa. _ 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made.  25c 

per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

“HOMESPUN”  TOBACCO  —  Chewing,  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking,  five  pounds. 
$1.25;  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when 
received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ALBEKi  f. 

FORD,  Phdiicah.  Ky.  ' _ _ 

WHITE  LILY  ELECTRIC  WASHER,  «s«l  4 
months,  and  vacuum  cleaner,  32  volt,  both  $90. 
Universal  double  unit,  new  rubbers,  pump,  pipe 
and  2)4  hors-e  engine,  $160.  H.  \  AN  KUREN, 
Ruminerfield.  Pa. 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to 
trial  to  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are  right.  Send 
for  booklet.  WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  A.  Street, 
Forestville,  Ct. 


SAVE  H.4.LF  your  paint  bills.  Proved  best  by 
80  years’  use.  It  will  pleas'e  you.  The  only  paint 
endorsed  by  the  '"Grange”  for  50  years.  (J.  W. 
TNGERSOLL.  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SILO.S — Before  i-ou  build  get  our  estimate. 
E.  F.  SCH  LIGHTER  SILO  CO.,  10  S.  18th  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  _ _ _ 

LE.A.RN  how  vou  can  make  bigger  profits  with 
a  better  s-ilo.  Ciur  hook,  “Savings  with  Silos’ 
will  tell  you.  HARDER  MFC.  CO..  Cobleskill, 

N.  Y..  Box  F. _ _ 

hay' IS  MONEY  CROP  and  easy  to  move 
if  you  are  equipped  with  a  good  hav  press.  For 
booklet  and  information  address  A.  B.  FARQU- 

HAR  CO..  York.  Pa. _ _ 

PEERI.ESS  FENCE  COMPANY  pavs  the 
freight.  Get  our  104  page  catalogue.  PEER- 
LE.SS  WIRE  &  FENCE  CO.,  Dept.  8003,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Oh _ _ _ _ _ _ 

r'WRITE  for  the  new  free  book.  “Davllght  24 


i  30  ACRE  FARM  for  sale— Near  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jeisey;  12  room  house,  large  barn, 

I  ccw  stable,  wagon  house,  garage,  summer  kitchen; 

also  200  fruit  trees  bearing,  grapes,  etc.  In- 
'  quire  279  Main  Street.  South  Amboy,  N-  J- 

I  TO  SETTLE  ESTATE— 110  acres,  8  miles  out, 
main  road ;  good  buildings,  slate  roofs,  running 
water  500  buckets,  plenty  wood,  apples,  peaches 
and  raspberries.  Daily  mail  and  tele^one. 

1  L.  SYLVESTER,  Orchard  Street,  Brattleboio, 

Vermont.  _ _ _ ; — 

(  ~EOir~S'\L'fe— 'To  settle  estate,  260  acre  dairy 
or  general  purpose  farm  in  the  heart  of  Orange 
Countv,  on  new  concrete  road;  well  watered  aim 
wooded:  two  frame  houses;  three  barns. 

IE.  HORTON.  12  Grove  St..  Middletown.  N.  r- 
'bargains  IN  GOOD  FARMS  welll^t- 
ed  near  good  markets,  good  schools.^  Write  u s  m 
what  part  of  New  Jersey,  New  \ork  or  New 
England  you  are  interested  m  petting  a  good 
farm  at  a  good  bargain  and  will  advise.  \\  m 
take  back  mortgage  for  75%  to  90%  of  pt  r- 
chase  price  from  experience  farmers  who  wish 
to  employ  more  of  their  own  capital  for  supplies, 
fertilizer,  livestock.  Good  chance  for  a  good 
farmer  to  get  .a  good  place  at  reason^le  cost 
and  easy  as  possible  te>ms  M  nte:  9’ 

I  Farm  Sales  Dept.,  Box  1660,  Springfield, 

DIABLO  VALLEY  near  five  largest  cities  m 
central  California.  irrigated  land  grow¬ 

ing  apricots,  prunes,  peaches,  walnuts, 
alfalfa,  truck  crops.-  _  Also  dairying  and  poul 
try.  Good  transportation,  highways  and  schools. 
Write  Department  M4,  Chamber  of  Commeice, 

Brentwood,  California. _ _ _ ^ — j- 

I  FOR  S/kTE-Dalry  farm,  1 15  acres,  st^^ 
tools,  on  concrete  road.  1 2^  1-90™  Broome 

I  Co.,  New  York.  R.  J.  WHEATON,  Killawoy,  N. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK^ 

I  BULBS  CHEATK  Bhi-\XjTY.  Dahlias  and 
Gladioli.  The  best  of  the  ne-tv  and  old  "ta 
ieties.  FREE  illustrated  catalog  on  re 
quest.  A.  D.  FIELD,  Eatontown.  N.  J- 

Box  2. _ — 

I  LEADING  DAIRYMEN  CORN  Growers 
Single  stalks  29  inches  GRAIN  Endorsed 
the  cold  tveather  corn.  Twice  hand 
Best  quality  GOLD  DOLLAR  DA^L 
I  KING  SEED  CORN.  DAVID  H.  RISING, 

Easton.  Penna. _ _ _ 

STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple.  Red 
Raspberry  plants.  Do  not  gamble  ^  uo 
your  plant  order.  Place  it  with  us  ana 
ceive  plants  that  are  strictly  fr^h  dug- 
packed  right  and  priced  right.  Circuiai. 
MANGUS.  THE  BERRY  MAN,  Pulaski. 

N.  Y. _ - 

I  CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col¬ 
lege  Inspected.  Excellent  two-row  variety  pl^t^ 
alone  or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 

In.  y.  _ 

WRITE  CAYUGA  COUNTY  FARM  BU¬ 
REAU,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  list  of 
having  inspected  seed  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  oan  j. 

buckwheat  and  beans  for  sale. _ _ _ — 

RUSSET  SEED  POTATOES— Certified  h>u 
selected.  Official  yield  664  bushels  acre. 

Cobblers.  Pamphlet.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Tr 
N.  Y. 


■lean  Agriculturist,  April  4,  1925 


"Can  you  advise  me  whether  or  not  the 
cnuitable  Music  Corporation  of  1658 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  reliable?  On 
March  2nd,  1925,  I  sent  them  a  song  manu- 
■cript  requesting  if  not  satisfactory  to  re- 
>iirn.  Today  I  received  a  sample  contract 
jlso  a  form  letter,  but  they  still  have  my 

iotig. 

hat  this  company  will  pay  to  the  author  of 
550  beside  royalties,  I  wonder  if  there 
niaht  be  a  ‘catch’  whereby  the  author  d.r 
night  be  forced  to  spend  money.  I  shall  yo 
nswer  at  once  as  I  have  a  few  questions 
0  ask  them.  If  they  assure  me  I  shall 
ot  have  to  send  one  cent  to  publish  this 
jng,  then  1  shall  sign  their  contract.” — 

(rs.  C.  B. 

(i^ATCH"  is  right.  This  business  of  a 


sinking  of  hopes  it  gives  the  would-be 
writers  to  get  them  back. 

As  for  the  song  grafters,  remember 
that  no  reputable  publishers  will  accept 
any  fee  whatever  from  a  writer,  nor  does 
both  the  contract  and  letter  state  ^riy  reputable  publisher  make  a  business 

composing  music  for  song  poems. 


pge  yuu  top  the  previous  year.  Of  course,  the 

Uutely  from  all  such  schemes  Ihrs  scrfously 

i.d  0  ira'Mg  has  assumed  such  large  j.j  ^ 

Lportions  that  the  reputable  music  pub-  „j.pater  thm  thic 

fishers  have  joined  tliemselvesr  into  a  ^  ,  r  . 

L  •  A  •  1  increasing  number  of  accidents  is 

Protective  Association,  to  prevent  people  .u-  r  „  t  a  c  is  is 

[  1  ■  ■  •  -u  reason  why  the  American  Agri- 

rom  losing  their  money  with  the  song  ,  jr  .tvoki 

CULTURIST  has  made  arrangements  with 

Mn’ Ashby  Deerlng,  writing  for  the  ^'o^th  American  Accident  Insurance 

Music  Publishers’  Protective  Association  o™pany  o  lave  our  salesmen  sell  an 

11  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  ^  people  W'ho 

take  American  Agriculturist.  We  have 

"The  suckers  do  the  dreaming  and  the  ”^''<^stigated  this  company  and  this  policy 
iong  sharks  reap  the  profits.  =»  «  ♦  ♦  so  that  we  know  that  it  is  right  and  we 

"If  the  public  could  know  of  the  miser-  it  lo 

ible  species  of  graft  that  these  so-called  %e  it  Is  one  of  the  best  services 

melody  corporations’,  ‘harmony  studios’  that  we  are  rendering  our  readers.  Some 

S  wffir.rS  23.000  of  our  people  already  have  pro- 

arnest  aspirants  would  be  saved  every  tected  themselves  with  this  policy, 
ear  not  only  substantial  sums  of  money 
ut  many  a  disappointing,  heartbreaking 


^  fTpl  ♦  ♦  ^ 

ihis  IS 

your  market 


New  York  Central  Lines  reach  174 
cities  with  a  population  greater  than 
10,000. 

These  cities,  which  produce  more 
than  half  the  country’s  manufactures, 
spend  millions  of  dollars  per  day  for 
food  from  the  farms. 


Settled  By  Argfuments 

TN  these  days  of  many  outside  interests 
A  and  diversions,  we  often  find  much  to  do 
besides  going^o  the  meetings  of  the  young 
people's  church  organizations.  The  time 
when  all  of  us  (Baiting  Hollow',  L.  I.) 
went — and  most  of  the  congregation  from 
our  neighbor  church  (Sound  Avenue,  L.  I.) 
as  w'ell — was  wdien  there  w'as  a  joint  debate 
instead  of  regular  young  people’s  meeting. 
The  subject  w'as:  Resolved,  That  war 
should  and  can  be  outlawed  in  this  gen¬ 
eration.  It  drew  forth  strong  arguments 
pro  and  con  and  the  ex-members  of  de¬ 
bating  societies  again  had  a  chance  to  show 
their  old  time  skill. 

The  idea  of  such  a  debate  has  a  w'onder- 
ful  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  tw' 


xtravagantly  worded  letter  praising  in 
ulsome  and  flambuoyant  terms  the  merit 
f  the  poem.  I  have  seen  these  letters 
bitten  commenting  thus  upon  the  most 
iter  trash  that  the  mind  of  a  human  be- 
pg  ever  conceived.  But  ‘all’s  grist  that 
pmes  to  the  mill’  of  the  song  shark.'’ 


A  farm  on  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  not  only  has  the  world’s  biggest 
market  at  its  door,  but  is  assured  of 
dependable  railroad  "service  to  this 
market  every  day  of  the  year. 


B.'  Protective  Association  goes  on  to  say 
jiat  if  tlie  sucker  has  been  led  along  suf- 
Icieiitly  far,  he  finds  that  he  must  pay 
[50  to  $100  or  more  to  get  his  song  copj'- 
lighted  and  sent  to  the  music  publishers, 
h  order  to  get  around  the  post  office 
pies,  a  few  shoddy  copies  are  printed  and 
pit  to  the  music  publishers  who  promptly 
psign  them  to  the  wastepaper  basket, 
piis  costs  the  music  sharks  a  very  small 
pn  of  money,  and  all  of  the  rest  is  pure 
pelvct.” 

.\ND  HERE  IS  THE  THING  TO 
EMEAIBER:  IN  THE  ENTIRE  HIS- 
ORY  OF  THE  SONG  PUBLISHING 
toUSTRY,  THERE  HAS  NOT 
SEEN  A  SINGLE  EVEN  MODER- 
TELY  SUCCESSFUL  SONG  PRO- 
>UCED  THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM 

•F  these  fake  C" -  — 

if  OF  ITS  VICTIMS. 

V-.  E.  C.  Mill 


o  com 

munities  involved,  besides  being  fine  train¬ 
ing  for  those  w'ho  take  part  in  it. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


3OSTON  S-ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -BIG  FOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &  LAKE  EEIE 
AND  THE  NF,V  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  lU.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  -  "  ^  ~  ' 


G-ive  Us  A  Chance 

I  am  pleased  to  refer  j'ou  to  your  re¬ 
cent  letter  which  w’as  duly  received.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  advise  you  that  I  have  today 
received  a  check  for  $16.95  from  the  com¬ 
pany  against  whom  you  have  been  handling 
my  complaint.  This  is  the  full  amount  of 
the  claim  which  yofi  so  promptly  and  effi¬ 
ciently  handled  for  me.  Aly  vocabulary  is 
too  limited  to  fully  express  my  gratitude  to 
3’ou.  I  shall  await  j’our  advice  as  to  the 
amount  of  your  percentage  which  will 
CONCERNS  FOR  promptly  be  forwarded  you  upon  its  re- 
T-.-J.  ccipt. — J.  L.  H.  New  York, 

s,  chairman  of  the  Ex-  This  was  just  another  of  the  many  letters 
ditive  Board  of.  the.  Music  Publishers  which  we  get  wdiich  makes  it  a  pleasure  to 
‘Otective  Association,  says:  .x'  start  the  day  off  each  morning  by  opening 

^'^Barnum  was  right.  There  Is  one  born  the  Service  Bureau  mail.  Let  us  repeat 

’6  tt*®  volume  of  again,  that  there  is  no  charge  for  our  serv- 

these  fakirs  send  out  . 

comes  to  my  desk,  1  calculate  that  ices.  If  3’ou  have  a  just  complaint  and  if 
vtctlm^s'^^a  ^montif cannot  settle  it  j'oursclf,  send  it  in 
15'  J'®''®  seen  these  grafters  take  the  together  with  all  of  the  details  and  the 

Peration  when  ®  they"'  knew,  ®becaulr  she  l^owever,  and 

w-q  *®tt®''s,  how  necessary  then  expect  that  we  can  settle  it,  and  also 

!<<  hones^t!”^*^*''*  careful  |jg  gm-g  your  complaint  is  just. 

E'ow  let  us  add  a  word  from  American 
^kllturist.  The  creative  instinct,  the 
‘51  to  do,  to  build,  or  to  write,  runs 
U  in  all  of  us.  The  result  is  that  a 
3]onty  of  people  have  an  idea  in  their 


68  East  Gay  St..  Columbus,  Ohio. 


.ii&  rectory 


I  ■■Rco”  Cluster  Metal  Shingles,  V-Cr!mp,  Corru- 
I  gated,  Standinfi:  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof¬ 
ings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints,  eto.,  direct  to  you 
at  Rock-Bottom  B’aetory  F'rTces.  Save  money  get 
better  quality  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

Edwards  “  Reo”  Sfimgigs 

hate  ^reat  Curability— many  enstomera  report  lo  and 

ayiae.GoafCQteed  fire  anti  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  our  wonclerfuiiy 
prices  and  free 
a  |j Ijja-iKlt  samples.  vVeseil  direct 
a  SsS  to  you  and  SKve  you  all 

ri  in-between  dealer’s 

C:  V  profit'’  Aek  for  Bo(A  . 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

lowest  prieea  on  Ready-Mado  |V 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set  lv  JlT  ^  J  3^ 

up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  lowing  styles. 

TKC  HOWARDS  MFG.  CO.  mrfttttrjfTy^il 

4t2»4S2  Pike  St.  Gincinnatl,  0.  It  7iff( 


Danger  time  for  horsei.  Legs  are 
pft— muscles  flabby.  Apply  Gom- 
bault’s  Caustic  Balsam  for  strained, 
swollen  tendons  or  lameness  of  anykind.  Known 
for  41  years  as  the  quick,  reliable  remedy  for 
tha  many  ailments  of  horses’  legs  and  hoofs, 
u  it  yourself.  Directions  with  every 
Dottle,  yi  on  t  scar  or  discolor  hair.  Don’t  be 
without  It  another  day.  $1.50  at  druggists,  or 
receipt  of  price.  The  Lawrence- 
Wllltams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

_  GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO 


Commission  House  Goes  Bankrupt 

An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 
was  filed  against  A.  Paul,  Jr.  &  Com¬ 
pany,  _  Inc.,  50-62  Grace  Ave.,  West 
Washington  Market,  New  York  City  on 
March  II,  1925. 

As  this  firm  was  a  licensed  and  bonded 
commission  merchant,  creditors  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  total  loss  by  the  bond  which 
the  concern  is  obliged  fro  put  up  with 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Farm  and  Markets  when  starting  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York.  All  subscribers  hav¬ 
ing  claims  against  this  company  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  all  papers  to  the  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau,  after  which  time  information 
will  be  given  them  as  to  how  to  proceed 
to. file  their  .claim. 


^  *  My  prices  are  much  lower 

this  year  on  Fence,  Gates,® 
Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire.V 
Ko(  finj-  and  Paint.  My  new  ^ 
catalog  Is  a  money  saver,  ’ 
k  880,000  Farmers  Save  Money 

on  yny'Kactory-to-Farra,  Freight 
^  Mm  Paid  Dlan.  You  can  save  money, 
and  satisfaction  ^arantoed.i 
fiend  for  my  New  Cut  Price  cataloRT  NOW.  i 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.fi 
.  Dept. 3003,  Cleveland.  Ohio  € 


I  ^  A  HI  W  To  Identify  all  live  stock. 

Standard.  F^e  sampies, 

Breeders'  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  bull  rings, 
veterinary  Instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
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While  the  Crop  is  t 
isft  Yoisa*  Hands 


Nature  takes  care  of  the  crop  after  the  seed 
is  planted 

But  what  good  rain  and  sunshine  can 
make  of  your  wheat  crop  depends  upon 
the  thorough  seed  bed  preparation  and 
proper  planting  which  you  have  done. 

Any  Ford  dealer  will  show  you  how  these 
often  hurried  spring  tasks  are  well  done 
and  easily  done  with  Fordson  power. 


C^aia  ia  qaickiy  pliaitad  whan  a  Fordson  pixUa  tho  diiU 


Detroit.  Mlchlsao 


The  Fordson  is  always  handy  whan  there’s  hauling  to  be  done 


F.  O.  B.  Dttroit; 

Fetiden  , 

,  iSS  Extra  . 


Founded  In  1642 


AUUOU  many  years  ago — so 

many  that  I  am  sure  everyone 
save  me  has  forgotten  it — the  Cor¬ 
nell  Countryman  printed  a  little 
outline  history  of  a  farm  family  whose  ca¬ 
reer  was  a  part  of  my  boyhood  knowledge 

and  observation. 

Fhe  story  seems,  to 
have  caught  some- 

Bw  body's  attention  for  the 

Bb  old  and 


He  was  a  good  man  according  to  his 
light — active  and  zealous  in  his  ancestral 
Lutheran  Church.  Probably  never  in  his 
life  did  he  conceive  of  science  or  the  things 
which  are  written  in  the  books  as  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  affairs  of  his  farm,  yet  neverthe¬ 
less  he  was  according  to  the  standards  of 
his  time,  an  unusually  wise  and  progress¬ 
ive  and  painstaking  farmer.  In  that  era 
this  region  grew  a  good  deal  of  wheat — 
one  of  the  few  products  for  which  there 
was  always  a  cash  market  at  Albany,  fifty 
miles  away  and  Paul  led  all  his  neighbors 
in  the  production  of  the  noble  grain.  He 
was  a  verv  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
practice  of  the  old  time  summer  fallow' — a 
method  now'  almost  extinct  in  our  agricul- 
ttire.  Of  coiirs-’,  t'^e  nlan  w'as  wonderfully 
expensive  in  the  labor  envolved  and  the 
use  of  the  land  w^as  lost  for  the  season, 
but  it  did  result  in  a  s^^d  bed  where  all 
w'eed  seeds  were  killed.  Moreover  the  long 
summer  of  cultivation  set  free  fertility  and 
alwavs  there  w'as  tilth  like  an  onion  bed 
and  abundant  moisture  for  prompt  germi¬ 
nation  so  that  almost  never  did  maximum 
crops  fail  to  rew'ard  this  most  careful  hus¬ 
bandly. 

It  is  safe  to  guess  that  Paul  married  not 
long  after  attaining  manhood  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  life  prospered  and  expanded  wdth  the 
years  so  that  eventually  he  came  to  sit  at 
the  head  of  a  patriarchal  board  and  look 
dow  n  along  a  mightly  line  of  sons  w'ho  in 
number  if  not  in  name,  suggested  Jacob's 

r- — . .  tribe  of  old. 

;  '  '  That  was  still  in 

''  '  '  '‘The  Golden  Age  of 

Home  spuns”  \yhen 
'  ^  ever}'  farm  w'as  a  little 

empire  in  itself  and 
Paul  ruled  his  little 
kin.gdom  with  a  firm 
wise,  just  hand. 
It  W'as  w'onderful  how' 
little  actual  cash  mon- 
ey  W'as  needed  in  that 
day  in  the  farm  econ- 
omv.  There  were  verv 


abundant  limestone  pebbles  in  the  soil. 
All  in  all,  it  surely  w'as  not  a  bad  place  to 
live  or  to  farm — more  than  is  usual  for 
farms  in  that  particular  region.  In  sum¬ 
mer  the  sunshine  lay  sw'eet  and  w'arm  on 
all  the  little  hills  and  dales  which  made 
Paul's  kingdom  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
looked  out  and  over  it  wdth  content  and 
with  pride  and  fondness  in  his  eyes. 

I  have  no  precise  know'ledge  of  j'ust  how 
long  Paul’s  fathers  had  tilled  these  fields. 
His  family  was  German  and  I  assume  had 
come  along  wdth  a  wave  of  German  immi¬ 
gration  which  had  flooded  into  this  par¬ 
ticular  region  about  the  middle  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century.  One  day  a  few'  years  ago, 
I  visited  the  old  forgotten  farm  graveyard 
where  Paul  and  his  fathers  lie  buried.  The 
spot  has  been  so  long  neglected  that  it  is 
now  only  a  dense,  tangled  thicket  of  young 
elm  and  choke  cherry  and  dogwood  and 
wild  red  raspberries  but  forcing  my  w'ay 
mto  it  I  read  upon  the  stone  that  the  Paul, 
of  w'hom  I  write,  w'as  born  in  1800  and 
that  he  w'as  old  w'hen  he  died,  which  wall 
fix  the  date  of  his  life  story.  He  himself 
was  American  born  but  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  when  he  spoke  in  his  ow'ii  family, 
it  was  in  the  tongue  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhein.  Often  my  father  wdio  knew  and 
w'ell  remembered  him  has  told  me  his 
storv. 


now'  bygone 
Tribune  Farmer  did  me 
hoEOi*  oi  copying 

has  somewhat  changed 
_  ,  and  also  the  iiiterven- 

mg'  years  have  added 
another  chapter  —  have  brought  the  his¬ 
tory  that  much  nearer  to  the  end  and  so  I 
crave  leave  to  rew'rite  it  and  to  set  it  dow'n 
as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  social  changes  w'hich  are  go¬ 
ing  on  in  our  farm  communities  and  if  any 
one  shall  find  interest  therein,  I  beg  them 
to  remember  that  it  is  not  a  tale  spun  from 
fanc}'  but  instead  a  sober  chronicle  of  hap¬ 
penings. 

The  man  who  is  really  the  hero  will  be 
called  Paul  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
he  was  so  baptised  but  it  is  not  at  all  nec¬ 
essary  that  I  add  his  family  name  or  that  I 

exactly  locate  his  home  _ 

upon  the  map.  It  w'ill  1 

be  enough  if  I  say  that 
his  farm  lay  in  a  long 
settled  region  some-  '  ^  , 

where  among  the  hills  ^  ' 

of  Eastern  New  York,  ^  y 

It  was  a  very  good  4., 


•K  (2) 


|\7^0U  may  remember  bow  cheer- 
{  i  less  and  unattractive  the  in¬ 
teriors  of  so  many  farm  houses  were 
a  generation  ago.  Rooms  looked  like 
the  one  in  the  top  picture  — dark, 
gloom)^  depressing.  Many  pieces  of 
furniture,  some  of  them  of  poor 
design,  uncomfortable-looking  and 
forbidding,  stood  about.  Ornate 
wall  decorations  added  to  the  con¬ 
cision. 

Such  rooms  are  disappearing.  To¬ 
day  women  everywhere  want  cheer¬ 
ful  surroundings  —  bright  happy 
homes,  attractive  rooms  to  live  in 
and  work  in — like  the  one  in  the 
lower  picture. 

Many  farm  women  have  found  it 
easy  to  make  this  change  in  their 
homes.  They  stored  the  worst¬ 
looking  and  most  useless  furniture 
and  knickknacks  in  the  attic  and 
thus  gave  the  remaining  fine  old 
furniture  space  to  display  its  beauty. 
They  made  other  changes. 

But  the  most  Important  thing 
they  did  was  to  paint  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  simply  and  in  tints  that  light¬ 
ened  and  brightened  the  entire 
room.  And  In  this  work  these  v/omen 
were  helped  by  a  remarkable  interior 
flat  paint.  They  used  it  with  un¬ 
usually  beautiful  results. 

This  new  paint  is  made  of  white- 
lead— itself  very  old— mixed  with  a 
new  flatting  medium — Dutch  Boy 
flatting  oil.  Dutch  Boy  white-lead, 
a  pure  product  made  from  the  metal 
lead,  makes  with  the  flatting  oil  a 
flat  paint  that  gives  new  beauty  to 
new  walls  and  greater  charm  to  old 
walls  and  ceilings. 

Dutch  Boy  white-lead  and  Dutch 
Boy  flatting  oil  gives  full  protection 
to  the  covered  surface,  whether  it  be 
plaster  or  w^ood.  It  makes  Interior 
finishes  of  rare  beauty— finishes  like 
those  found  in  the  finest  homes  in 


America.  Take  this  paint,  add  the 
proper  coloring  matter  to  it,  and 
you  can  get  any  tint  or  shade  you 
desire.  Either  plain  walls  or  two- 
tone  mottled  effects  may  be  had. 

Besides  the  beautiful  finishes  and 
the  protection  it  gives,  this  flat 
paint  has  other  great  advantages. 
It  is  an  economical  paint  because  it 
has  unusual  spreading  power  and 
saves  the  surface  for  a  long,  long 
time.  It  can  be  easily  cleaned  with 
soap  and  water  without  harming  Its 
original  beauty.  It  is  easy  to  apply. 
It  can  be  quickly  put  on  in  a  smooth, 
even  film  that  is  free  from  brush 
marks  and  laps. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a 
free  booklet,  “Painting — Protective 
and  Decorative.”  This  booklet  tells 
what  paint  is,  what  paint  does,  and 
why  paint  protects  the  surface.  It 
contains  color  plates  of  house  exter¬ 
iors  and  interiors  and  also  of  beau¬ 
tiful  and  unusual  finishes  obtainable 
with  paint.  The  booklet  sent  free 
on  request. 

The  picture  of  the  Dutch  Boy 
trademark  on  every  package  of 
Dutch  Boy  white-lead  and  Dutch 
Boy  flatting  oil  Is  your  guarantee  of 
excellence. 


National  Lead  Company  also 
makes  lead  for  practically  every 
purpose  to  "which  lead  can  be 
put  in  art,  industry  and 
dally  life.  If  you  want 
specific  information 
about  any  use  of  lead  or 
of  lead  paint,  write  to 
the  nearest  National 
Lead  Company  branch. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  III  Broadway;  Boston.  131  Stale  Street-; 
Buffalo.  1 16  Oak  Street;  Chicago.  900  West  i8th  Street: 
Cincinnati.  659  Freeman  Avenue;  Cleveland,  820  West 
Superior  Avenue;  St.  Louis.  722  Chestnut  Street;  San 
Francisco.  aS.t  California  Street;  Pittsburgh,  National 
I.ead  and  Oil  Co.  of  Penna.,  316  Fourth  Avenue;  Phila¬ 
delphia,  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co..  437  Chestnut  Street. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  11,  igy- 

Just  Before  We  Plant 

Short  Crop  and  Garden  Experiences 


IE  following  facts  were  given  me  by 
Mr.  Henry  Heiland,  the  “Corn  Man” 
of  Southern  Pennsylvania.  He  has  made 
corn  study  a  specialty  for  years  and  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about, 

FIRST :  Use  good  seed  corn  of  a 
variety  that  is  adaptable  to  your  com¬ 
munity. 

SECOND  :  Use  manure  to  supply  humus 
and  help  retain  moisture  and  grow  the  crop. 
Hog-manure  preferred,  but  all  other  kinds 
are  good. 

THIRD:  Use  fertilizer  preferably2-i2-4 
Amonia  to  start  the  plants  in  the  spring 
until  the  bacteria  action  gets  started  and 
jihosphorous  and  potash  to  finish  the  crop. 

FOURTH :  Practical  cultivation  must  be 
given  enough  to  keep  the  weeds  down, 
the  corn  cannot  be  crowded  to  grow  a  big 
crop.  Cattle  are  the  best  market  for  corn 
on  the  farm,  and  ensilage  increases  milk 
production  many  percent. 

FIFTH:  Mr.  Heiland  uses  a  tractor  to 


for  a  full  year  before  tliey  will  be  ready 
for  cutting  the  next  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer.  A  small-sized  plot  will  be  sufficient 
for  an  average  family,  but  then  there  is 
al'ftmys  a  demand  for  asparagus.  '  Tliat  the 
supply  has  never  been  equal  to  the  demand, 
tlien  asparagus  becomes  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  the  garden  plot  as  a  market 
possibility  where  one  dej^fends  on  market¬ 
ing  the  surplus, 

I  know  one  woman  who  has  a  fine  plot 
and  in  a  very  favorable  location,  and  she 
sells  a  great  deal  of  asparagus,  more  than 
she  can  supply,  the  demand  being  so  great. 
The  profit  she  makes  from  that  small  plot 
of  ground  runs  up  into  impressive  totals 
each  year.  She,  too,  shares  my  opinion 
that  more  of  this  i>Iant  should  be  under 
cultivation  in  the  average  farm  garden 
for  home  use  and  for  market  purposes. 
— Mrs.  FniTii  Swope. 


plow  and  prepare  his  corn-land  and  he 
plows  four  inches  in  the  fall  and  seven 
inches  in  the  spring. 

Personally  I  have  found  it  to  an  advant¬ 
age  to  plant  the  kernels  of  corn,  then  cover 
them  with  dirt  and  Hie  manure  has  been 
placed  on  the  ground  the  preceding  fall. 
Or  another  way  is  to  put  manure  in  the  hill, 
Uien  cover  it  with  dirt  and  then  plant  the 
corn  on  that,  then  to  cover  the  corn  over. 
This  generally  makes  a  productive  crop. 

. — L.wvrence  H.wden. 


Sulphur  Checks  Scurf  Disease 
of  Sweet  Potu,toes 

UCCESSFUL  control  of  the  scurf 
disease  of  sweet  potatoes  by  the  use 
of  sulphur  has  been  accompUslied  by  sev¬ 
eral  New  Jersey  growers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vineland.  Two  of  these  men  report 
that  300  pounds  of  ground  inoculated 
sulphur  to  the  acre  resulted  in  a  50  per 
cent  reduction  of  the  disease.  Other 
growers  state  that  previous  "to  using  sul¬ 
phur  their  entire  crops  were  so  severely 
blackened  with  scurf  that  they  were  worth 
less  than  half  the  price  of  a  clean  crop. 
Some  men  estimate  an  increased  value  of 
$i  to  $1.50  per  bushel  as  a  result  of  the 
new  treatment. 

The  old  fallacy  that  if  an  ounce  of  care 
is  good  a  pound  is  better,  is  particularly 
dangerous  in  using  sulphur,  several  of  the 
growers  have  discovered.  One  of  them 
as  an  experiment  used  400  pounds  to  the 
acre  and  as  a  result  of  this  lOO-pound 
excess,  had  to  reset  1000  plants  per  acre. 
This  experiment  bears  out  the  belief  of 
the  New  Jersey  experiment  station  patho¬ 
logists  that  300  pounds  per  acre  is  the 
best  amount  to  use. 


Asparagus  Is  Not  Hard  To  Crow 

Mrs.  Edjtii  Swope. 


Maggots  in  Onion  Roots 

I  want  to  find  out  what  I  can  do  for  • 
onion  worm.s  that  are  in  my  garden  and 
how  to  get  rid  of  them.  When  the  onions 
are  a  certain  .size  they  die  and  when  we 
null  them  out  the  rool.s  are  full  of  white 
worms.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? — Mrs. 
J.  I'\,  Peiinsylvania. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  j^our  onion  patch 
has  become  infested  with  onion 
maggots.  Thes'e  maggots  are  similar 
to  the  species  that  attack  the  roots  of 
cabbage  and  radishes.  Tlie  eggs  are  laid 
by  a  fly  that  is  about  the  same  size  as  an 
ordinary  flj*,  although  differently  shaped. 
It  has  longer  logs  and  longer  wing.s.  The 
eggs  arc  laid  by  the  adult  fly  in  the  leaf 
.sheaths.  The  maggots  1*hat  hatch  from 
these  eggs  work  down  into  the  bulb. 
There  may  be  anywhere  from  two  to 
four  generations  each  year. 

For  one  thing,  the  maggots  hibernate 
in  the  bulb  of  the  onion  itself.  There¬ 
fore,  if  you  were  using  your  own  sets,  it 
is  advisable  to  discard  any  onions  which 
may  show  infection  while  the  sound  ones 
should  be  disinfected  with  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide. 

In  controlling  onion  ma.ggoTs  there 
arc  very  few  positive  control  methods. 
Oiic  of  the  most  rcconimcndable  controls 
is  the  use  of  carbolized  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion.  This  may  be  made  by  boiling  a 
pound  of  soap  in  one  gallon  of  water, 
add  to  this  one-half  gallon  of  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  then  dilute  the  whole  with 
thirty-five  to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  This 
mixture  is  thoroughly  stirred  and  then 
sprayed  on  the  base  of  plants  and  the 
seed  bed  rows.  It  is  advisable  to  apply 
this  a  day  or  so  after  the  plants  are  up 
or  after  transplanting  and  is  repeated 
every  ten  days  until  three  or  four  ap¬ 
plications  have  been  made.  It  is  said 
that  tobacco  dust  is  also  a  very  good 
dctcrrciu. 


WHEN  we  consider  all  the  different 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  otherwise 
to  be  found  in  the  average  garden  on  the 
farm,  there  are  none  that  have  atiy  greater 
qualities  than  that  humble  plant  known  as 
asparagus.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  make  claim  to  its  being  a  hard  plant 
to  grow.  J’ersonally  I  have  found  it  to  be 
no  harder  to  grow  than  some  other  plants 
and  vegetables.  It  is  a  fact  that,  aspara¬ 
gus  will  never  grow  and  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  in  poo"*  ground  or  soil  that  is  not 
rich  in  humus.  If  we  have  ground  oi  this 
sort,  we  must  first  of  all  make  it  rich  and 
mellow  and  select  a  location  somewhere,  so 
that  the  ground  will  not  dry  out  too  rapid¬ 
ly.,  Such  a  location  must,  however,  not  be 
too  wet,  but'  one  "that  is  drained  naturally 
if  we  wish  best  results  with  asparagus. 

A  Good  Local  Market  Proposition. 

My  method  is  to  set  the  crowns  about 
two  feet  apart  each  way,  and  being  sure 
to  plant  down  in  tlic  soil  five  to  six  inches, 
pressing  the  dirt  firmly.  These  plants  must 
be  allowed  to  grow  or  mature  somewhat 


Why  Compost  (rarden  Mamure? 

ARDENS  are  better  without  fresh 
manure  applied  for  a  number  of  the 
important  garden  crops  are  injured  by  it. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  produce  heavy  top 
growth  at  the  expense  0“  fruit  in  pota¬ 
toes  and  tomatoes  and  some  other  crops, 
while  it  not  only  forces  excessive  top 
growth  in  beets  and  other  root  crops 
but  gives  roots  of  inferior  quality  as 
well.  It  will  help  lettuce,  mustard,  and 
such  crops  that  the, leaf  is  the  part  used 
but  these  are  too  .small  a  portion  of  the 
garden  to  make  it  profitable  to  use  it. 
It  also  causes  soil  to  dry  badly  for  it 
will  not' become  compact  enough  to  hold 
moisture  and  the  fermenting  will  injure 
roots  of  tender  varieties.  Composting 
man-urc  will  kill  the  noxious^'weed  seeds, 
which  is  another  valuable  reason  for  do 
ing  it,  and  cultivation  is  so  much 
when  no  coarse  manure  is  present.— -L. 
H.  Cobb. 
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Farm  Bills  Passed  at  Albany 

Tax,  School,  Automobile  and  Other  Laws  That  Affect  You 


By  THOMAS  C.  STOWELL 

months,  they  finally  agreed  to  the  proposition.  It 
was  in  this  form,  then,  that  the  bill  finally  passed 
both  houses  and  went  to  the  Governor.  Before 
it  was  amended,  it  had  p'assed  both  houses  at  the 
higher  figure  and  had  to  be  recalled. 

Another  proposition  of  special  interest  in  the 
rural  districts,  which  became  tied  up  with  the 
income  tax  cut  controversy,  was  that  to  increase 
the  state  aid  for  rural  schools.  Bills  intended  to 
put  these  new  quota  provisions  into  effect  were 
introduced  by  Senator  Ernest  E.  Cole,  Republi¬ 
can,  of  Bath,  and  Assemblyman  F.  Trubee  Davi¬ 
son,  Republican,  of  Locust  Valley,  Nassau 
county,  also  carrying  $9,000,000  appropriation 
necessary  to  pay  the  state’s  share  of  the  increased 
quotas. 

Governor  Smith  recommended  that  the  in¬ 
crease  quota  bills  be  passed,  but  that  the  appro¬ 
priation  be  deferred  until  the  next  session  since 
the  money  would  not  actually  be  spent  until  the 
fall  of  the  next  year.  The  Republican  legislative 
leaders  objected  strenuously  to  deferring  the  ap¬ 
propriation.  They  said  that  the  districts  must 
make  up  their  tax  budgets  this  fall  and  they  could 
not  legally  take  advantage  of  the  additional  money 
unless  it  were  actually  appropriated.  Further¬ 
more,  they  claimed,  this  legislature  could  not 
bind  the  next  legislature  to  an  appropriation  of 
$9,000,000. 

The  Republicans  claimed  that  Governor  Smith 
had  agreed  to  the  rural  school  bills,  and  the 
necessary  appropriation,  even  when  his  attention 
was  called,  at  a  conference,  to  the  fact  that  ap- 


lAX  REDUCTION”  was  probably 
the  paramount  issue  in  the  1925 
session  of  the  legislature,  so  far  a 
popular  inter.est,  both  rural  and 
urban,  was  concerned.  And  yet,  according  to 
the  Republicans  in  the  legislature,  “tax  reduction” 
was  never  an  issue.  They  claimed  that  Governor 
Smith’s  appeals  for  tax  reduction  were  really  for 
^‘tax  shifting,”  and  that  his  insistence  upon  a  cut 
of  25  per  cent  again  this  year  in  the  personal 
income  tax  was  in  favor  of  comparatively  few 
•with  large  incomes  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer  and  home  owner  who  must  pay  the  direct 
tax. 

From  the  beginning  the  Governor  insisted  that 
the  finances  of  the  state  would  permit  passage 
of  a  bill  for  the  25  per  cent  income  tax,  saving 
some  $8,506,000  to  that  class  of  taxpayers.  Also 
from  the  beginning,  the  Republican  leaders  in 
the  legislature  declared  they  would  gladly  cut 
the  income  tax  if  possible,  but  that  any  tax  cut 
ought  to  go  first  to  those  who  pay  the  state’s 
levy  on  real  estate,  the  direct  taxpayers. 

The  Governor  won  a  clean-cut  victory,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  last  Friday,  both 
houses  approved  a  bill  which  was  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Phelps,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
to  permit  income  taxpayers  to  keep  one-quarter 
of  the  amount  due  in  tax,  as  computed  on  their 
blanks.  The  next  day  the  Governor,  signed  the 
bill,  with  news  and  motion  picture  cameras 
clicking  to  record  the  event.  He  hurried  to  put 
the  measure  on  the  statute  books,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  already  some  $3,000,000 
^ad  been  paid  in  personal  income  taxes,  25  per 
cent  of  which  the  state  must  now  return. 

But,  if  the  legislature  was  not  able  to 
reduce  the  direct  state  tax,  it  was  able  at 
least  to  keep  it  at  the  same  figure.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  also,  there 
passed  a  bill  which  fixes  the  direct  state 
tax  at  154  mills,  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  effort  of  the  Governor  to  keep 
the  personal  income  tax  down  had  its 
effect,  directly  and  indirectly,  on  other 
measures  of  special  interest  in  the  rural 
sections.  Perhaps  the  one  of  most  direct 
concern  is  that  to  make  appropriation 
for  the  payment  of  owners  of  cattle 
killed  by  the  state  because  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  ” 

Appropriations  for  T.B.  Cattle 

Originally  the  bill  to  appropriate  the 
funds  to  pay  claims  for  the  killing  of 
diseased  cattle,  introduced  by  Senator 
Leigh  G.  Kirkland,  Republican,  of  Ran¬ 
dolph,  and  Assemblyman  Daniel  P. 

Witter,  Republican,  of  Berkshire,  Tioga 
county,  carried  $4,000,000.  Governor 
Smith  recommended  that  this  be  cut  to  :  ■ 

$2,000,000  on  the  claim  that  not  more 
than  that  amount  could  be  spent  before 
January  i,  1926,  after  whicli  date  the 
next  legislature  could  make  the  additional 
$2,000,000  available  for  the  rest  of  the 
fiscal  year,  if  necessar}^ 

Republican  leaders  opposed  this  step 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unsound  financ-' 

*ng.  Nevertheless,  since  the  payments  for^;  _ _ 

diseased  cattle  are  actually  made  on  the’^'^  copyrigw  1925  ty  the  lork  Tribune, 
rate  of  about  $2,000,000  every  six  Bill  Was  Busy! 


JIcCay  la  the  Tori  T.Tbuce 


propriation  of  the  $9,000,000  would  mean  no  ii-' 
come  tax  reduction  this  year. 

‘T  will  defend  it  on  the  stump  if  necessary,’^ 
they  quoted  him  as  saying. 

This  the  Governor  denied  emphatically,  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  appropriation  could  easily  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  next  year  without  any  injury. 

Both  sides  were  insistent.  Finally  the  legis¬ 
lature  agreed  to  defer  the  $9,000,000  appropria¬ 
tion,  but  they  held  they  would  also  have  to  de¬ 
fer  operation  of  the  new  Cjuotas.  They  there¬ 
fore  passed  the  Cole-Davison  bills,  making  them 
eft'ective  next  year  instead  of  immediately.  These 
bills  are  now  with  the  Governor. 

Equalization  of  School  Tax 

Among  other  Cole  education  bills  which  passed 
both  houses  and  went  to  the  Governor,  is  one  re¬ 
lating  to  the  equalization  of  school  taxes  within 
joint  districts.  This  would  add  a  new  section, 
providing  as  follows  : 

“In  a  joint  district  that  is  not  withtin  thejur- 
isdiction  of  a  district  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  in  a  city  school  district  which  comprises  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  territory  of  a  city  and  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  territory  of  one  or  more 
towns,  the  duties  which  w^ould  otherwise  be 
performed  by  the  district  superintendent  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  performed 
by  the  board  of  education  of  such  district.” 

To  Let  Farm  Boys  and  Girls  Drive  Cars 

An  unusual  situation  arose  concerning  legisla¬ 
tion  for  a  junior  operator’s  license  for  me  tor 
vehicles^,  a  measure  of  special  interest  in  the  r^.ral 
sections  of  the  state.  Mrs.  Rhoda  Fox  Graves, 
Republican',  Gouverneur,  member  of  as¬ 
sembly  from  St.  Lawrence  county  and 
the  only  woman  legislator  this  year, 
early  in  the  session  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  for  such  a  junior  operator  s 
license.  This  was  soon  follow’ed  by 

similar  bills,  the  most  prominent  of 
of  which  were"  introduced  by  Senator 
Leigh  C.  Kirkland,  Republican,  of 
Randolph,  and  Assemblyman  Kenneth 
H.  Fake,  Republican,  of  -Cobleskill. 

As  the  legislature  was  nearing  the  end 
of  its  session  last  week.  Senator  Kirk¬ 
land’s  bill  was  passed  in  the  upper  house 
and  went  over  to  the  assembly.  As¬ 
semblyman  Fake  suggested,  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  that  Mrs.  Graves’  bill, 
which  had  also  been  reported  from  com¬ 
mittee,  be  passed  first,  as  a  compliment 
to  her.  This  was  done,  and  Mrs. 
Graves  was  applauded  as  the  bill  passed 
unanimously.  Then  the  assembly  also 
passed  the  Kirkland-Fake  bill.  It  was 
not  expected  that  Mrs.  Graves’  bill  would 
get  any  farthep,  since  there  was  no  com¬ 
panion  measure  in  the  senate.  When  it 
reached  the  senate,  however,  it  was 
passed  unanimously,  without  discussion. 
Therefore,  Governor  Smith  now  has  be¬ 
fore  him  two  bills  to  provide  for  a 
junior  operator’s  license. 

The  bills  are  virtually  the  same.  The}^ 
provide  that  licenses  to  operate  motor 
vehicles  may  be  issued  to  minors  16  and 
17  years  of  age — the  present  minimuni 
{Continued  on  page  393) 
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Farm  Results  from  the  Albany  Legislature 

O  not  miss  the  report  of  Mr.  Stowell  on 
our  feature  page  on  the  different  bills  af¬ 
fecting  the  farm  business  which  were  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  New  York  State  Legislatui-e  just 
adjourned.  Some  of  these  bills  passed  are  not 
yet  signed  b}'’  the  Governor,  so  watch  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  further  reports.  The 
light  which  the  New  York  Conference  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations,  including  the  New 
York  State  Grange  and  the  New  Yoi'k  State 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  in  cooperation 
with  American  Agriculturist,  made  for  a  fair 
deal  for  farmers  at  Albany  this  year  resulted 
in  a  general  compromise.  We  won  a  victory 
on  some  issues,  a  partial  victory  on  others, 
and  some  of  the  things  we  stood  for  failed  this 
ear. 

The  biggest  scrap  was  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  tax  should  be  reduced, 
the  income  tax  or  the  direct  state  tax  on  real 
estate.  .This  was  very  plainly  an  out  and  out 
light  between  I'epresentatitves  of  the  city  and 
representatives  of  the  country.  The  result 
was  exactly  the  same  as  last  year,  the  direct 
state  tax  waj  held  down  to  a  mill  and  a  half 
and  the  income  tax  was  reduced  25%.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  this  income  tax  is 
no  lower  with  this  reduction  than  it  was  last 
3'ear,  but  neither  is  the  direct  state-  tax.  In 
other  words,  the  fight  ended  in  something  of  a 
draw. 

But  even  a  draw  is  clearly  an  injustice  to 
farmers.  In  fairness,  the  income  tax  should 
not  have  been  reduced  at  all,  and  the  direct 
tax  should  have  been  entirely  abolished.  The 
reduction  of  income  tax  helps  a  comparative¬ 
ly  few  people;  also  they  are  people  with  in¬ 
comes  who  are  %vell  able  to  pay  the  taxes. 
The  direct  state  tax,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
many  times,  is  in  the  first  place  a  W’rong 
principle  of  taxation  and  in  the  second  place,  a 
taxation  of  property  which  in  the  case  of  farm¬ 
ers  is  not  paying  any  income  and  therefore 
in  no  position  to  pay  state  taxes  in  addition 
to  all  the  local  ones. 

American  Agriculturist  has  had  representa¬ 
tives  in  Albany  this  y^ear  time  and  again,  and 
we  have  wired  and  written  the  legislature  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  standing  for  justice  to  farmers 
on  this  tax  question.  The  Grange  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  were  also  especially  active  in 
Jry  ing  to  get  justice  for  farmers,  but  it  is 


sometimes  a  little  discouraging  because  of  the 
indifference  of  farmers  themselves.  When  the 
question  of  reducing  the  income  tax  came  up 
literally  thousands  of  city  people  with  incomes 
wrote  or  telegraphed  to  legislators  at  Albany. 
Very  few  farmers  did.  Therefore,  except  for 
the  work  which  this  paper  and  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  did,  it  looked  as  if  the  argument 
was  all  on  one  side. 

We  are  going  to  keep  up  this  fight  for  the 
reduction  of  taxes.  If  farming  is  to  endure, 
there  must  be  a  reduction  of  the  tax  burden. 
But  we  wish  we  could  impress  it  upon  our 
people  once  and  for  all  that  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations  or  the  fram  papers  cannot  win  this 
fight  alone. 

Other  legislation  which  we  stood  for  at  Al¬ 
bany  this  year  included  a  tax  on  gasoline.  As 
reported  by  Mr.  Stowell,  these  bills  died  in 
committee. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  summary  of  rural 
school  legislation  passed  this  session.  These 
laws  are  a  distinct  victory  for  rural  people. 
The  large  item  of  State  aid  which  will  go  to 
reducing  taxes  irTrural  school  districts  event¬ 
ually  will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  to 
reduce  the  rural  school  taxes.  The  other 
school  legislation  will  correct  some  injustices 
and  eventually  help  farmers  themselves  to 
bring  about  some  school  improvement. 

American  Agriculturist  stood'  for  adequate 
appropriations  for  farmers  to  pay  for  cattle 
condemned  because  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 
While  we  think  this  appropriation  was  passed 
in  an  unbusinesslike  form,  j'ct  the  appropria¬ 
tion  will  be  large  enough  to  properly  carr}-'  on 
the  work. 

The  bill  giving  the  country  bo5’S  and  girls 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  junior  licenses  for 
driving  automobiles  passed  both  houses.  It  is 
now  before  the  Governor.  We  are  not  sure 
what  action  the  Governor  will  take  on  it,  so 
here  is  3^0111*  opportunity  to  telegraph  or  write 
the  Governor  immediately  asking  him  to  sign 
this  bill.  A  full  report  of  ivhat  the  bill  is,  is 
given  in  Mr.  Stowell’s  article  on  the  feature 
page. 


The  Way  To  Good  Apples 

OOD  apples  can  no  longer  be  grown,  in  this 
country  without  giving  them  the  same-  or 
better  care  than  is  given  to  other  crops,  and  in 
particular,  unless  they  are  well  sprayed.  The 
need  ,of  spra3dng  is  especially  important  for  the 
finer  grades  of  apples.  McIntosh,  for  instance, 
are  particular!}’-  susceptilile  to  apple  scab  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  because  of  their  fine  quality  are  in  in¬ 
creasing  demand  on  the  market.  Last  3'ear,  the 
first  class  McIntosh  were  sold  as  high  as  twelve 
to  fourteen  dollars  a  barrel  in  some  instances. 

The  late  dormant  spray  with  lime  sulphur,  ap- 
phe  .i  j  ast  before  the  leaf  buds  oi>en,  is  essential  to 
control  scab,.  If  3'ou  have  a  few  trees,  niaybe 
you  can  get  a  small  sprayer  or  cooperate  with  a 
neiglibor  in  the  use  of  his  machine.  The  materials 
are  not  hard  to  obtain.  The  directions  for  apply¬ 
ing  are  simple,  but  whether  3^011  have  a  _  small 
home  orchard  or  a  large  commercial  one,  if  you 
want  to  he  sure  of  any  apples  of  any  degree  of 
qualit}^  the}^  must  be  sprayed. 


We  Hope  You  Like  It 

AS  we  were  putting  the  articles  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  together  in  shape  for  the  printer,  we 
could  not  help  but  feel  pleased  with  the  large 
amount  of  service  which  we  are  rendering  in 
the  paper  in  giving  farmers  the  impartial  facts 
about  the  things  they  are  most  interested  in. 
Just  leaf  over  the  pages  of  this  issue  and  see 
if  you  do  not  agree  with  us.  We  start  on 
the  cover  page  with  an  article  by  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  that  greatest  of  farm  writers.  On 
the  second  page  there  are  two  columns  of 
right  up-to-the-minute  information  articles 
thaGj'OU  will  be  thinking  about  in  your  ever}"- 
day  work  this  spring.  On  the  next  page,  we 


have  boiled  down  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Stowell 
a  complete  review  of  what  the  New'  York 
State  Legislature  did  thtis  3'ear  of  interest  tq 
farmers.  And  on  the  page  opposite  the  editor-, 
ial,  there  is  a  clear  explanation  of  tli '  Cole 
Rural  School  Laws,  in  which  every  farmer 
will  be  Intensely  interested. 

’And  so  on  through  the  rest  of  the  paper, 
timely  articles  covering  every  part  of  the  farm 
business,  a  carefully  prepared  and  accurate 
review  of  the  market  situation,  news  from  the 
fiel^  on  what  farmers  in  all  parts  of  our  terri¬ 
tory  are  doing,  page  of  material  of  especial 
interest  to  the  farm  womenfolks,  and  the  ser¬ 
ial  stor}',  “The  Trouble  Maker.” 

We  cannot  help  but  be  proud  of  this  issue, 
and  we  hope  that  you  wdll  like  it  and  that  it 
may  be  of  some  service  to  you. 

Van  Wagenen’s  “Farmer  Paul” 

YOU  will  not  want  to  miss  Jared  Van 
Wagenen’s  great  stoiy  on  the  first  page  of 
this  issue,  whifh  he  calls  “  A  Modern  Patriarch. 
No  farmer  can  read  this  without  a  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  fundamental  joys  and  happuicss 
that  are  part  of  the  compensation  of  farming. 
No  one  can  read  it  either  without  a  little  feelh\q 
of  regret  that  we  of  this  age  have  come  so  _far 
from  the  good  and  simple  ways  of  life  and  living, 
so  well  exemplified  by  “Farmer  Paul.” 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


I’LL  wager  that  I  have  heard  various  versions 
of  the  following  stor}’  at  least  a  dozen 
times.  In  fact  it  is  such  an  old  chestnut  ^that  no 
doubt  some  of  you  may  call  it  “wormy’Ybut  I 
never  hear  it  without  getting  a  good  laugh.^  So 
perhaps  it  Is  worth  repeating. 

My  version  goes  something  like  this: 

A  bedraggled-looking  tranp  who  happened  to 
he  a  ventriloquist  was  walking  along  a  street  and 
wondering  when  and  how  he  M'as  going  to  pick 
lip  something  to  eat.  He  overtook  a  stray  tramp 
dog  and  they  joined  company.  With  the  dog 
at  Ills  heels,  the  tramp  went  into  a  restaurant  and 
just  as  they  passed  through  the  door,  the  dog 

said  to  the  tramp:  -  . 

“Sam,  what  kind  of  a  bum  joint  are  you  Icad- 


o-  ixie  into  ?” 

“That’s  all  right,  Fido,”  said  Sam.  This 
not  much  of  a  place,  but  we’ve  goMo  eat  some- 
here  and  we  haven’t  much  money.  ^  _ 

“All  right,”  said  Fido,  “I  can  stand  it  it  you 
111,”  and  they  walked  up  to  the  self  service  bar 
here  the  proprietor  of  the  place  stood  looking 
:  the  dog  with  his  mouth  wide  open  in  amaze- 

ent.  , 

“A  talking  dogl”  exclaimed  he.  I  never 

iard  of  such  a  thing.  I  would ^like  to  own  him. 
/liat  would  you  take  for  him?”  . 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  sell  him  for  the  whole  worlu, 

lid  the  tramp. 

“That’s  right  Sam,”  spoke  up  b  ido,  1  know 
DU  wouldn’t  sell  me.  We’ve  been  comrades  too 


LT^  .  • 

Uon’t  worry,  Fido,”  said  Sam,  with  tears  m 

I’ll  give  you  a  hundred  dollars  for  him, 

I  the  restaurant  proprietor. 

Don’t  you  sell  me,  Sam,”  said  Fido. 
riie  proprietor  kept  raising  his  bid  nntil  he 
illy  offered  Sam  three  hundred  dollars  for  the 
^  and  Sam  took  the  money  and  put  it  m  his 

ket. 

rheii  Fido  said  reproachfully:  ^ 

'Sam,  you’ve  finally  sold  me,  haven  t  you. 
‘Yes,”  agreed  Sam,  “I  had  to.  -  1  1 

‘Sold  me,  after  all  of  these  years  that  we  ve  had 
ether,  sleeping  under  the  same  hedge,  shar- 

thc  same  crusts.”  , 

‘I  couldn’t  help  it,’  cried  Sam,  I  coii  dnt 
p  it.  You  know,  we  haven’t  eaten  for  three 
rs,  and  I  was  thinking  of  you  as  well  as  my- 
t.  Now  you  will  have  a  good  home. 

‘That  may  be  all  right,”  said  Fido,  “but  just 
same,  I’LL  BE  DARNED  IF  I  EVER  SA 


^erican 
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How  The  New  Rural  School  Laws  Will  Work 

Will  Reduce  Local  Taxes  and  Lead  Gradually  To  Better  Schools 


The  new  rural  school  bills  explained  on 
this  page  are  in  our  opinion  the  most 
important  farm  legislation  passed  by 
any  legislature  in  many  years.  These 
laws  will  affect  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many 
generations  to  come;  they  will  greatly  reduce 
the  school  taxes  in  every  poor  rural  school 
district  of  New  York  State;  and  they  will 
make  possible  to  farm  people  themselves  the 
opportunity  to  give  their  children  such  addi¬ 
tional  school  opportunities  and  privileges  from 
time  to  time  as  the  boys  and  girls  desire  and 
need.  THESE  COLE  BILLS  JUST  PASS¬ 
ED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  DO  NOT 

require  or  force  any  consoli¬ 
dation  NOR  DO  TtlEY  REMOVE  ANY 
local  POWER  OVER  THE  SCHOOLS 
NOW  HELD  BY  FARM  PEOPLE.  The 

rural  school,  the  so-called  little  red  _ 

schoolhouse,  is  preserved  and  kept  in- 
tact  just  so  long  as  the  people  themselves 
wish  to  keep  it  so. 

Mostly  Amendments 
Practically  all  of  this  legislation  is  in 
the  form  of  amendments  to  the  old  law 
and  is  passed  in 'such  a  way  that  there 
is  no  upsetting  or  overturning  of  the 
present  rural  school  system.  Financial 
encouragement  is  given  to  districts  when 
they  for  any  reason  wish  to  get  together, 
and  it  is  easier  under  the  new  law  for 
farm  young  people  to  get  a  high  school 
education.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  that  is  mandatory  or  compul¬ 
sory  and  the  situation  as  to  what  you 
want  to  do  with  your  schools  is  still  as 
much  in  your  ozvn  hands  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore  these  new  laws  and  amendments 
.were  passed.  In  other  words,  whatever 
changes  are  suggested,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  more  financial  aid  to  help  reduce 
your  taxes,  ARE  ENTIRELY  OP¬ 
TIONAL. 


are  the  greatest  in  the  poor  districts.  If  any¬ 
one  begins  to  grumble  about  these  new  laws, 
ask  him  what  the  valuation  of  his  school  dis¬ 
trict  is,  and  if  it  is  high,  you  will  see  the  rea¬ 
son  for  his  grumbling.  Even  at  that,  the  law 
will  help  some  in  the  wealthy  districts  too. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  injustices  done  to 
thousands  of  farm  people  in  this  State  is  the 
present  inequality  of  the  school  tax  laws.  This 
injustice  is  particularly  hard  on  the  farmer 
in  the  poo.  districts  back  on  the  hills.  The 
large  increases  in  State  money  will  help  to  do 
away  with  at  least  a  part  of  these  inequalities 
and  correct  an  unfair  situation. 

How  the  Cole  Bills  Got  Started 

Just  before  this  year’s  session  of  the  New 
York  State  legislature  opened,  we  began  to 


A  Long  Fight  For  Farm  Justice 
This  rural  school  legislation  represents 


a  long  hard  fight  on  the  part  of  many 
farm  people  who  are  really  interested  in 
getting  some  aid  to  reduce  the  high  rural 
school  taxes  that  exist  in  thousands  of 
districts  and  in  providing  a  plan  whereby 
local  people  could  make  such  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  schools  as  they  thought 
wise.  In  this  fight,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  taken  the  lead,  and  because  we 
have,  some  of  our  farmer  friends  have 
criticised  us.  We  have  taken  this  criti¬ 
cism  and  stood  up  four-square  to  the 

world  on  this  proposition  because  we  _ 

W'ere  absolutely  sure  that  constructive 
school  legislation  which  would  not  compel 
consolidation  but  which  would  reduce  local 
school  taxes  and  give  country  boys  and  girls 
additional  school  advantages  was  absolutely 
right;  and  this  paper  believes  in  standing  for 
the  right  and  standing  for  what  is  the  welfare 
of  agriculture  in  spite  of  criticism,  no  matter 
how  bitter. 

The  Saving  In  Taxes 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  misinformation  and 
propaganda  put  out  against  any  rural  school 
legislation.  It  seems  to  be  an  issue  that  comes 
handy  for  bringing  a  certain  kind  of  popular¬ 
ity  to  those  who  oppose  everything.  All  that 
we  ask  is  that  you  make  a  careful  study  of 
these  new  Cole  Rural  School  Bills  which  are 
explained  in  this  article.  If  you  have  any 
doubts  about  them,  read  the  examples  below 
showing  how  taxes  in  hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  poor  rural  school  districts  Avill  be 
reduced  when  these  laws  become  effective.  Un¬ 
der  this  legislation,  there  arc  districts  in  the 
State  whose  assessed  valuations  are  so  low 
that  a  man  living  in  such  a  district  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  taxable  valuation  of  $5,000  will  save  $70 
n  year  in  reduced  school  taxes  over  what  he 
has  to  pay  now.  To  be  sure,  these  savings 


Study  The  New  Rural  School  Laws 

ON  this  page  there  is  a  review  of  the  events 
which  lead  to  the  passage  of  the  foUi.  rural 
school  bills  known  as  the  Cole  Bills  together  with 
an  explanation  of  just  what  bills  are  and  what  they 
will  do. 

There  are  no  doubt  some  features  of  the  new 
rural  school  laws  which  may  not  work  out  satis¬ 
factorily.  If  so,  they  can  be  amended  and  properly 
changed.  On  the  whole,  this  is  the  most  con¬ 
structive  rural  school  legislation  that  has  been  put 
on  the  books  in  a  generation.  It  leaves  the  situa¬ 
tion  entirely  in  the  hands  of  local  people,  it  re¬ 
lieves  rural  school  taxation  in  those  districts  where 
help  is  most  needed  and  it  enables  local  people  to 
take  advantage  of  real  opportunity  to  improve 
their  schools. 

The  air  has  been  filled  with  demagogic,  unfair 
and  misleading  statements  about  the  various  sug¬ 
gested  bills  to  help  farmers  with  their  local  schools. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  any  legislation  that  will 
please  everybody,  but  minor  points  and  matters 
that  could  easily  have  been  adjusted,  had  they 
worked  out  wrong,  have  been  picked  out  and  jump¬ 
ed  upon,  while  the  good  features  of  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  features  which  would  have  both  helped 
farmers  to  improve  their  schools  and  reduce  local 
taxation,  have  had  no  fair  support  or  explanation 
by  those  who  opposed  the  legislation. 

All  that  American  Agriculturist  suggests  is  that 
you  first  study  the  new  Cole  Rural  School  Laws, 
and  then  give  them  a  fair  try-out,  after  which  such 
changes  and  amendments  that  seem  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  can  be  made.  Note  in  particular  the  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  article  on  this  page  showing  how  the 
Cole  laws  will  reduce  local  taxes. — The  Editors. 


the  individual  districts.  The  chairman  of  the 
meeting  was  also  requested  to  call  another 
meeting  early  in  the  legislative  session  to  fol¬ 
low  up  and  support  this  desired  legislation  for 
rural  schools. 

Those  Who  Favored  The  Cole  Bills 
-Accordingly,  the  American  Agriculturist 
called  another  conference  in  Albany  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2,  1925,  at  which  the  following  organi¬ 
zations  wen  represented:  New  York  State 
Grange,  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  New  York  State  Home  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation,  the  American  Agriculturist,  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  the 
Associated  School  'Boards  and  Trustees,  the 
State  Education  Department,  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Superintendents,  the  State  Associated 

_  Academic  Principals  the  State  District 

Superintendents’  Association,  and  Hon¬ 
orable  Ernest  E.  Cole,  and  Honorable 
Leigh  G.  Kirkland,  New  York  State  Sena¬ 
tors.  Both  Senators  Cole  and  Kirkland 
were  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education.  The  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist  was  again  chosen  chairman 
of  this  conference. 


Principles  Agreed  Upon 

All  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  suggestions  for  rural  school 
legislation.  The  widespread  interest  and 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  can  be  seen  by  the  character  of  the 
organizations  and  their  representatives 
who-took  the  trouble  to  travel  across  the 
State  to  attend  this  rural  school  confer¬ 
ence.  There  was  but  one  desire  evident 
in  the  discussions,  and  that  was  to  agree 
upon  principles  that  would  work  for  the 
benefit  of  rural  people  and  that  they 
would  approve. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference,  the 
principles  stated  below  were  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted.  That  so  many  different  or¬ 
ganizations  and  individuals  representing 
so  many  different  points  of  view  favored 
these  principles'  show  that  they  must 
be  fight. 

1.  Tv e  favor  extension  of  State  aid  to  ad^ 
just  the  inequalities  in  local  taxation. 

2.  We  recommend  a  proznsion  for  a  larg^ 
er  local  unit  of  taxation,  OPTIONAL  IN, 
FORM,  coupled  with  a  larger  State  offers 
ing,  eiher  by  an  amendment  to  the  present 
law  or  by  nezv  enactments. 

3.  We  recommend  State  aid  for  tuition 
and  transportation  for  pupils  above  the  sixth 

—  ■  ■'  '  ■■■  ■  grade  zvhen  sent  to  approved  schools. 

4.  We  favor  additional  ^^tate  aid  for, 
realize  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  there  training  classes. 

would  be  any  rural  school  legislation  passed  In  connection  with  recommendation  number 
during  this  session,  and  we  thought  that  un-  three,  it  should  be  explained  that  it  was  not  the 
less  great  care  w'ere  taken,  if  any  such  legis-  thought  of  the  recommendation  to  require  pupils 
lation  were  passed,  there  Avould  be  danger  that  above  the  sixth  grade  to  be  sent  to  other  schools, 
it  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  inter-  but  simply  to  help  hem  with  tuition  and  transpor- 


ests  of  the  rural  school  patrons  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Accordingly  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  called  a  conference  to  talk  over  the  matter 
at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  in  Albany  on  Decern 


tation  when  they  desired  to  go  to  higher  schools. 
Indebted  to  Senator  E.  E.  Cole. 

To  carry  out  these  recommendations  four 


ber  18th.  This  conference  was  attended  by  bills  were  introduced  in  the  legislature.  These 
representatives  of  the  leading  farm  and  edu-  i^^ls  came  to  be  known  as  the  four  Cole  Bills* 
cational  organizations  of  the  State,  and  some  The  only  recomrnendation  that  was  not  cov- 
of  the  representatives  of  the  legislature.  The  ^^ed  by  these  bills  was  number  three.  It 
editor  of  American  Agriculturist  was  chosen  seemed  wise,  after  careful  consideration,  not 
chairman.  to  press  for  State  aid  for  tuition  and  transpor- 

After  an  afternoon  spent  in  discussion,  it  lotion  of  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  until 
was  voted  to  request  the  legislative  commit-  .  ^  plan  which  was^  finally  adopted  for  extend- 
tees  on  education  in  the  Senate  and  the  Assem-  State  aid  to  adjust  inequalities  of  taxation 
bly  to  draft  a  rural  school  bill  or  bills  which  put  into  operation, 

should  include  a  few  stated  fundamental  prin-  .  The  four  Cole  Bills  took  the  name  of  theif; 
ciples  for  rural  school  improvement,  including  mtroduce^  Senator  Ernest  E.  Cole,  of  Bath, 
especially  a  larger  and  more  ecpiitable  distribu-  Steuben  County,  New  York.  As  we  stated 
tion  of  State  money  for  the  aid  of  rural  schools  ^ove.  Senator  ^le,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
coupled  with  a  provision  that  there  should  be  Cornrnittee  on  Education  In  the  Senate,  at- 
consolidation  of  any  district  or  rural  tei^ried  the  conference  called  by  the  America^ 


no 


schools  without  the  consent  of  the  patrons  of 
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Winning  sportsmen  always  keep  in  mind  the 
old  proverb,  "A  good  start  is  half  the  victory.” 
And  wise  farmers  do  likewise — 

To  start  well — to  show  an  increase  in  your  in¬ 
come  this  season — you  must  be  sure  that  you 
are  using  a  fertilizer  that  will  bring  best  results. 

Other,  farmers’  experiences  will  help  you  in  de¬ 
ciding.  Read  the  following,  for  example — 

In  Kent  County,  Michigan,  Mr.  N.  Koster  grew  celery 
on  four  adjoining  plots.  The  soil  was  muck  with  marl 
subsoil.  His  yields  showed  that  1000  lbs.  per  acre  of  a 
2-7-10  resulted  in  $122.40  more  income  than  when  the 
same  fertilizer  minus  potash  was  used. 

Mr.Koster’s  experiment  with  celery  on  muck  soil  showed 
that  potash  costing  $6.00  produced  $116.40  extra  net 
income  per  acre. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  is  recommending 
1000  to  2000  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  analyzing  4% 
nitrogen,  8%  phosphoric  acid,  and  10%  potash. 

See  that  your  dealer  supplies  you  with  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  plenty  of  potash.  Potash  Pays! 


Genuine  *GcfMan 


POTASH  IMPORTING  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
81  Fulton  Street,  Dept.  A-4,  New  York,  N.Y.  F^^^isco 

Baltimore 

Soles  Agents:  H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro,,  81  Fulton  St.,  NewYork 


BECAUSE  of  our  large  pulverizing  and  sacking 
^  facilities,  you  are  sure  to  get  prompt  shipments  of 

Michigan  Limestone 

GUARANTEED  99%  CARBONATE  OF  LIME 

To  save  extra  handling,  many  farmers  like  to  haul  limestone  direct  from  car 
to  field — with  Michigan  Limestone  this  is  possible  to  a  large  extent.  Last 
spring,  in  the  month  of  April,  we  shipped  more  than  50  carloads  each  day 
during  the  rush  season,  without  working  nights.  It  is  safe  to  expect  that  we 
can  load  and  ship  from  70  to  80  carloads  of  Michigan  Limestone  daily  during 
April  if  the  demand  requires  us  to  do  so.  Thus  you  can  depend  upon  getting 
Michigan  Limestone  just  when  you  want  it. 

■^CALCITE  BRANP^ 

& 


MilCH  IGAN  LIMESTONE, 


^  OVER 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


How  Long  Weed  Seeds  Live 
and  the  Damage  They  Do 

W.  C.  Muenscher 

Have  you  ever  sown  a  certain  crop 
upon  a  piece  of  recently  plowed  past¬ 
ure  land,  grass  land,  or  even  upon  land 
that  has  been  cultivated  during  the  shears 
immediately  preceding,  and  a  year  or 
two  later  noticed  the  appearance  of  cer¬ 
tain  weeds  which  apparently  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  there  before?  Perhaps  these  weeds 
were  unfamiliar  to  you  and  you  wonder¬ 
ed  how  they  got  into  your  field.  Many 
'armers  have  had  the  same  experience. 
Most,  and  perhaps  you  too,  have  blamed 
the  seed,  thinking  it  was  unclean  and 
therefore  responsible  for  the  appearance 
of  these  “new  weeds.”  It  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  was  the  case  and  no  doubt 
this  is  the  manner  in  which  weeds  are 
often  scattered  into  new  areas. 

It  is  also  possible  however,  that  the 
new”  appearance  of  the  weeds  is  due  to 
weed  seeds  that  had  been  buried  in  the 
soil  where  they  had  been  lying  dormant 
or  many  years.  In  New  York  State 
every  year  a  number  of  weeds  are  re¬ 
ported  as  new  introductions  with  im¬ 
pure  seed  in  spite  q(T  the  fact  that  rec¬ 
ords  are  available  indicating  that  these 
same  weeds  had  been  introduced  and 
were  of  rather  common  occurrence  in 
the  same  general  region  at  least  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  possible,  and 
highly  probable,  thr  many  of  the  so- 
called  “first”  appearances  of  weeds  are 
due,  not  to  impure  seed,  but  to  the  seeds 
which  were  inactive  but  preserved  in 
the  soil  as  long  as  they  remained  buried 
or  undisturbed.  When  these  seeds  were 
brought  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
they  germinated. 

Some  Long  Time  Records 

Some  experiments  with  buried  seeds 
conducted  by  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station  and  also  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  over  periods 
of  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  have  re¬ 
vealed  a  remarkable  longevity  in  many 
common  weed  seeds.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  weed  seeds  to  retain  their 
germinating  power  ten,  twenty',  or  even 
forty  years  after  they  have  been  buried 
in  the  soil.  Here  are  some  examples 
of  common  weeds,  followed  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  their  seeds  were  buried 
without  losing  their  power  of  germina¬ 
tion.  Wild  or  black  mustard,  Pigweed, 
Purslane  and  Redroot  germinated  after 
having  been  buried  from  twenty  to  forty 
years.  Canada  thistle,  yellow  foxtail, 
small  ragweed,  Jimson  weed,  Ox-eye 
daisy  and  nightshade  germinated  after 
having  been  buried  twenty  years.  Chick 
weed,  Buckhorn  plantain  and  Hedge 
mustard  germinated  after  having  been 
buried  ten  years. 

Weeds  Produce  Large  Numbers  of 
Seeds 

It  is  a  generally  known  fact  that  most 
weeds  mature  enormous  numbers  of 
seeds  cver3’’  j'ear.  A  single  individual  of 
some  of  the  worst  weeds  may  produce 
enough  seeds  in  one  season  to  cover  an 
entire  acre  of  ground  if  they  all  develop¬ 
ed  into  plants  during  the  next  season. 
For  example,  single  plants  of  some  com¬ 
mon  weeds  growing  about  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
matured  the  following  numbers  of  seeds 
in  one  season;  Hedge  mustard,  511,208 
seeds;  Fleabane,  243,375;  Prickly  let¬ 
tuce,  52,700;  Nightshade,  178,000;  Jim¬ 
son  weed,  23,400;  Purslane,  193,213. 

One  plant  of  hedge  mustard  produced 
over  a  half  million  seeds,  or  enough,  if 
they  were  evenly  scattered,  to  sow  elev¬ 
en  seeds  on  every  square  foot  in  an  acre 
of  land  or  enough  to  sow  3200  seeds  on 
every  acre  of  a  160  acre  farm. 


Sowing  Clean  Seed  Is  Important 

Considerable  emphasis  has  been  plac¬ 
ed,  esptecially  in  more  recent  j'ears,  upon 
the  desirability  of  sowing  clean  seed  in 
order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  noxi¬ 
ous  weeds  upon  fram  land.  This  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  Every  effort 
f  sliould  be  taken  to  insure  the  farmer 

Coniimted  from  page  407 
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Permanent 
Improvements 
at  Low  Cost 


You  can  cut  the  cost  of  con¬ 
crete  work  practically  in  two 
by  doing  these  jobs  yoxirself 
with  a 

fl^dy  Farm  Mixer 

Thoroughly  mixes  wheelbar¬ 
row  load  per  minute.  Elimi¬ 
nates  back-breaking  hand  mix¬ 
ing.  Keeps  each  batch  clean 
from  dirt.  Pullymeets  the  need 
of  covering  every  particle  of 
sand  and  gravel  with  coating 
of  cement  to  insure  high  grade 
concrete. 

putting  in  walks,  steps  and 
foundations;  laying  feeding  and 
well  platforms;  hog,  chicken 
house  and  stable  floors;  besides 
mixing  feeds  atjd  washing  root 
crops — these  are  some  of  the 
many  uses  to  which  you  can 
profitably  put  thjs  labor-sav¬ 
ing,  money-making  equipment, 

Durable,  long-lived  instruction  la 
combined  with  alow  price.  _  Furnished 
as  hand  or  power  machine,  with  or  with¬ 
out  portable  truck.  Unmounted  or  port¬ 
able  machine  with  light  engine  power. 

See  the  Handy  and  get  prices  at 
your  John  Deere  dealer's.  Write 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill._,  for  litera¬ 
ture  fully  describing  this  machine. 
Ask  for  booklet  HM-63 


The  greatest  Badio  value  over  otfereJ. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  S-Xube  Tunetl 
Badio  FreQuency  Sets  you  can  buy.  De- 
Biened  with  superior,  exclusive  features. 
A  marvelous  distance  getter.  Blch,  full 
tone,  sweet  and  clear  as  a  ball.  Solid 
mahogany  cabinet  with 
etched  metal  panel  end 
iSalreilte  control  knobs. 
eOSASOZ— Srt  without 

equipment  Pstpd. 

6BSA530  —  Bqulpment 
Including  batteries  and  loud 
75  (Pstpd.) 


Earn  big  profits  sellingr  Rkcal  TIKES 
(gfuar.  15, 000  miles)  Batteries,  Ratiioand 
other  Rejfal  products — in  spare  time  or 

No  investment  or  experience  needed. 
We  furnish  EREH  sample  outfit  and 
sales  ffuide  tojielpyou.  Write  NOW  for 
lowest  tohidesalt  prices  and  biff  pictor* 
ial  crataloffue.  Protect  your  territory. 

CHADWIN  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 
1400  Ridge  Avenue  Phila.,  F*. 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 
27  Cortland  St.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


Write  for  free  Booklet 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Insure  Your  Crops 


The  investment  of  a  few  dollars  in 
Brown  Auto-Spray  equipment  may  save 
many  hundreds  6r  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  later. 


Auto  Spray  No.  42 


A  large  capacity  wheel- 
harrow  type  sprayer  for 
general  farm  garden  and 
poultry  house  use. 
Strong  simple  and  easily 
operated.  Send  your 
Dealer’.s  name  and  get 
Spray  Calendar  and  in¬ 
teresting  catalog  FREE. 


A  Sprayer  for  Every  Purpose 


THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

849  Maple  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


KIND  of  SPRAYING 

Fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  vege¬ 
tables,  g^dens.  Tines  flowers 
■ —  for  whitewashing  cold-water 

F minting,  sprajing,  disinfecting, 
or  washing  automobiles,  win¬ 
dows,  etc.,  the 

^  S  M  ITH 

Ban  HER 

COMPPESSEO  AIR  SPRAYER) 

will  do  the  job  easily,  effec¬ 
tively  and  economically. The  finest 
of  compressed  air  sprayers.  Tank 
holds  I  about  four  gallons.  Few 
strokes  of  heavy  brass  pump  com¬ 
presses  air  to  discharge  contents. 
Automatic,  non-clog  brass  noz¬ 
zle,  adjustable  from  coarse  spray 
to  finest  mist. 

Sold  by  hardware,  seed  and 
implement  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  vmte  us  for 
price  and  catalog. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

80  Main  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
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All 
Practical 
Styles 


FOR  FIGHTING  PESTS 
An  **ACME’»  Is  Best 


Spraying  with  a  poor  tool  is  a  disagreeable  job. 
you’ll  like  the  way  an  "Acme”  works,  and 
it  pays  to  have  the  job  well  done  if  you  want 
to  reap  a  profit  from  your  crop. 


A  Style  for  Every  Use 


The  “Acme”  Line  includes  hand  Sprayers  of 
all  types;  atomizers,  powder  guns  and  the 
famous  “Acme”  Compressed  Air  Sprayer — a 
powerful,  handy,  durable  Spray¬ 
er  that  has  delisted  thousands 
of  farmers  and  growers. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

for  an  "Acme”  Sprayer.  Ac¬ 
cept  no  substitute.  V^rite  for 
catalog  to  Dept.  21 


“FRIEND”  CROP  SPRAYERS 


Write  at  once  for  Catalog  T25,  showing  the  latest 
to,  equipment  in  both  traction  and  powei 
outfits  for  all  potato,  field  and  vegetable  spraying. 
“  ~  Nozzle  booms  for  ali 

classes  of  wort  Nam( 
this  paper.  0. 

"FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 
Gasport,  H.  Y. 


^  ^J[**A1VBERRY  PLANTS:  20  leading  varieties.  Good 
"®oky  plants.  Prices  very  moderate.  Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


iPpCQ  ®row  more  fruit.  Increase  your  Income.  W- 
prove  your  property.  Our  trees  grow.  Free 
catalogue.  MitciieH’s  Hsrsery,  Beverly,  OL 


/ 

What  Causes  Pear  Scab  and  ] 
How  to  Control  It 

We  have  a  Russet  pear  tree,  medium  In 
size  that  bears  an  excellent  crop  every 
year.  However,  the  fruit  is  not  perfect, 
being  quite  scabby.  Some  years  the  fruit 
is  completely  covered,  ruining  the  crop. 
At  times  the  infection  even  goes  to  the 
core.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  w'hat  to 
do  to  stop  this? — C.  F.  S. 

From  your  description  the  trouble 
with  your  pears  in  pear-scab.  After 
blight,  scab  is  the  most  prevalent  disease 
of  the  pear  in  most  pear  growing  re¬ 
gions.  It  attacks  the  pear  of  all  ages 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  plant. 
Twigs,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  suffer. 
The  name  scab  describes  the  disease  at 
maturity  very  well.  Black,  canker-like 
lesions  spot  the  fruit,  leaf,  and  twig. 
On  the  fruit  the  scabs  first  appear  as 
olive-green  velvety  spots.  The  young 
fruits  so  affected  may  drop,  but  if  they 
persist,  growth  will  be  retarded  or  may 
cease  entirely.  The  skin  cracks  and  the 
fruit  becomes  distorted.  The  fruit-stalk 
is  often  shriveled.  Scab  is  less  conspic-, 
uous  on  the  twigs  and,  there,  usually 
appears  as  small  round  spots. 

Caused  By  A  Fungus 

Pear-scab  is  caused  by  a  fungus.  The 
organism  passes  the  winter  in  the  fallen 
leaves  or  on  the  twigs.  In  the  spring, 
spores  which  have  matured  are  dis¬ 
charged,  and,  being  very  light,  are 
scattered  by  the  wind.  Many  reach  the 
opening  flower — and  leaf-buds.  Mois¬ 
ture  and  heat  conditions  being  favor¬ 
able,  these  spores  germinate  and  infec¬ 
tion  is  started.  New  infections  continue 
throughout  the  growing  season.  The 
black  scab  spots  on  fruit  and  leaf  are 
corky  layers  of  tissue  formed  to  heal  the 
wounds  made  by  the  fungus  which  has 
ceased  to  grow  vigorously  in  these  scabs. 
The  infection  may  extend  clear  to  the 
core  of  the  pear.  Scab  may  be  the  in¬ 
direct  cause  of  pears  rotting  at  the  core. 
Badly  scabbed  fruits  frequently  creak 
open,  thereby  affording  an  opening  for 
various  decay  organisms,  "^’hen  the 
outside  surface  of  the  fruit  is  not  af¬ 
fected,  softening  at  the  center  indicates 
only  the  early  breaking  up  of  the  flesh 
tissue.  Granular  substances  or  grit 
cells  found  at  the  cores  of  many  varieties 
of  pears  Are  peculiar  to  the  internal  con¬ 
struction  of  these  fruits  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  scab  in'  any  way.  • 

Control  Measures 

Different  varieties  of  pears  vary  in 
their  ability  to  resist  the  scab  fungus. 
Flemish  Beauty  and  Summer  Doyenne 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
disease.  Pruning  off  badly  infected 
twigs  and  plowing  under  scabby  leaves 
are  good  sanitary  measures.  Two  ap¬ 
plications  of  lime  and  sulphur  at  sum¬ 
mer  strength,  if  applied  annually,  are 
very  affective  control  measures.  The 
first  of  these  applications  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  blossoms  show  color 
but  before  they  open,  and  the  second 
after  most  of  the  petals  have  fallen. 
Damp,  warrn  weather  greatly  favor  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  In  such  a  season 
it  is  advisable  to  make  a  third  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  spray  about  two  weeks  after 
the  second. 


The  Fruit  For  Everybody 

The  grape  is  the  fruit  for  everybody, 
no  matter  whether  time  can  be  given  to 
care  for  fruit  or  not.  This  fruit  wdll 
grow  and  produce  anywhere  in  almost 
any .  soil  and  with  no  special  care,  al¬ 
most  like  the  wild  grapes  of  the  woods. 
Of  course  care  produces  better  fruit  and 
more  of  it  but  it  will  give  us  exceptional 
returns  without  such  care.  A  vine  will 
grow  over  a  window,  on  an  old  tree,  on 
the  line  fence,  on  a  post  or  trellis,  or  any 
place  that  you  have  room  to  stick  it  and 
the  crop  of  fruit  will  come  as  certainly 
as  the  grape  season  four  years  out  of 
five.  Two  years  from  the  planting  of 
the  vine  you  will  begin  to  gather  fruit 
and  you  can  continue  to  for  years. 

— L.  H.  Cobb, 
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Tractor  Truths 


Even  the  sturdiest  of  tractors  will  balk,  get  overheated, 
refuse  to  pull,  unless  the  very  best  motor  oil  is  used. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  is  especially  adapted  for  tractors. 
Whether  used  with  Socony  Gasoline  or  Socony  Kero¬ 
sene  ^  fuel,  it  develops  the  utmost  in  pulling  power. 
It  stands  up  against  heat.  It  gives  the  maximum  com¬ 
pression  seal.  • 

And,  best  of  all,  it  can  stand  a  lot  of  punishment  imder 
even  the  most  '^killing”  conditions. 

Consult  the  Socony  lubrication  chart  below  for  the  proper  grade 
of  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  your  tractor.  The  nearest  Socony  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  quote  you  prices  in  metal  30  or  50-gallon  drums, 
with  faucet.  It  costs  no  more,  and  it  is  mighty  convenient. 

Remember  that  SOCONY  is  **Standard'* 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 

SaCDNY 

MOTOR  OIL 

Jhr  ‘Hactor  Jjj^ricatton 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR’S 

NAME 

1924 

1922-23 

TRACTOR’S 

NAME 

1924 

1922-33 

a 

a 

3 

SQ 

•4 

0 

a 

% 

Summer 

u 

0) 

n. 

% 

a 

CQ 

u 

«> 

** 

a 

Summer 

s 

3 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

AUla  Chalmers  (All  others) . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

MftffDft . . . 

EH 

B 

H 

M 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C) . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Moline  tJnlversal . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

KH 

H 

EH 

H 

Mnnjirnh . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

T^llann  .  . . 

H 

M 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Ohio . 

H 

H 

H 

R 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Oil  Pull . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

s 

Case . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

Pftorla . . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

R 

H 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

U 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

R 

Uepue . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Reed . . 

H 

H 

H 

R 

H 

M 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

R 

H 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

R 

Russell  (All  others) . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Farm  HorsB. ••••••••a******* . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Samson . . 

H 

R 

Fordson . . . 

M 

H 

M 

SandusRy . . 

EH 

R 

H 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Frick  (12-20) . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Shelby  (Model  C) . 

H 

M 

FHnlt  (All 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Shelby  (Model  D) . 

H 

H 

Square  Turn . . 

EH 

H 

Gray . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Great  Western . . . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Titan . 

EH 

R 

Hart  Patt . . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Hetder  (Cultivator) . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Heider  (All  otham) . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Holt  (Caterpillar) . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

Wiihftf . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Twin  Cltv . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Illinois  Super  Drive. .......... 

EH 

H 

TTnfile  Sam . . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Indiana . . . . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

............... 

H 

H 

Wallis . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Waterloo  Boy . . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Jt.  T. . . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

M 

Wetmora . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Lauson.. ................. . , . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

KH 

H 

Leader. . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Linn . . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Yuba . 

H 

H 

H 

R 

Ktyio  Cham  LM — Socony  Light  Medium;  M — Socony  Medium;  H — Socony  Heavy;  EH— 
Socony  Extra  Heavy:  G — Socony  Gear  Oil  or  Socony  Gear  Compound;  CP — Socony  Gear 
Compound  or  Socony  Tranamlselon  Lubricant. 
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Certified 

Blue  Taj 
Seed  Potatoes  ' ' 


Our  Blue  Tag  seed  pota¬ 
toes  led  all  other  certified 
seed  in  the  1924  official  tests 
conducted  in  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island.  Write  for 
delivery  prices  on  late  and 
early  varieties. 

COOPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N, 

214  Wieting  Block, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PLANTING  TIME  IS 
ALMOST  AT  HAND 

Sun  is  getting  higher,  ground  is 
getting  warmer,  leaves  are  showing 
on  the  trees,  grass  is  turning  green, 

IT'S  TIME  YOU  HAD 
SEEDS  FOR  SPRING  SOWING 

Send  today  for  Hart's  New  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Best  Vegetable  Seeds 
for  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  High 
in  quality,  reasonable  in  price. 

HUNDREDFOLD  PEA — Extra  early, 
BOUNTIFUL  BEAN — Early,  string¬ 
less. 

EARLY  WONDER  BEET— General 
crop. 

LYMAN'S  PRIDE  SWEET  CORN— 
pig  yielder. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOGUE  D 

listing  seeds  for  market  and  home 
gardens:  it  is  yours  for  the  asking — 
write  today. 

Chas.  C.  Hart  Seed  Co. 

Wethersfield,  Conn. 


CORNELL  NO.  12 

CERTIFIED  SEED  CORN 

We  offer  for  sale  a  limited  amount 
of  Cornell  No.  12  seed  corn.  This  new 
variety  of  yellow  dent  was  developed 
by  ear-to-row  breeding  from  Funk’s 
Ninety  Day  and  is  an  excellent  silage 
variety  for  many  sections  of  the  state 
and  is  recommended  in  corn  growing 
areas  up  to  1200  feet  elevation.  In  the 
lower  Hudson  Valley  and  in  other 
southerly  areas  it  has  given  excellent 
yields  of  mature  grain. 

The  report  of  the  analysis  as  con¬ 
ducted  and  certified  to  by  the  New 
York  Seed  Improvement  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc.,  is  as  follows: 

Purity  9&.9% 

Broken  kernels — trace 
Inert  matter — trace 
Germination,  Dec.  1924 — 96.0% 

Our  price  for  this  seed  Is  $5.00  per 
bushel  F.  O.  B.  Brlnckerhoff,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR. 

Fishkill  Farms 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 

CORN® 

.  p  .„  ICOO  bu;  100 -day  Improred 
UnOlCB  o66d  born  Yellow  Dent*.  300  bu.  Lancaster 
County  Sure  Crop:  200  bu.  Early  White  Cap,  nearly 
all  1923  crop.  Above  90%  germination.  Write  for 
price,  sample  and  circular.  Order  early  to  save  money. 

SHULL  FARM.  Box  5.  Tollytown,  Bocks  Co.,  Pa. 


A  Modern  Patriarch 

{Continued  from  page  385) 


Paul  could  always  sell  his  wheat — or  a 
yoke  of  fat  steers  that  journeyed  to  Al¬ 
bany  on  their  own  feet  or  two  or  three 
fat  hogs  slaughtered  and  drawn  there 
on  a  sleigh  when  winter  came,  but  upon 
the  whole  the  problem  was  to  main¬ 
tain  a  great  family  almost  wholly  from 
within  the  fence  lines  of  the  farm.  I 
doubt  if  Paul  at  the  best  ever  knew  a 
gross  income  of  a  thousand  dollars  per 
year — more  likely  it  was  half  of  that  and 
yet  it  was  enough  arid  to  spare.  Ah\-.ys 
there  was  a  prodigal  abundance  of  sim¬ 
ple,  wholesome  food.  Always  there  was 
flour  from  Paul’s  own  wheat  ground  un¬ 
der  buhrstones  turned  by  the  wooden 
overshot  water  wheel  on  the  creek  two 
miles  away  and  the  miller  took  his  pay 
in  "toll”— one  bushel  out  of  every  ten 
for  grinding.  Of  course,  the  flour  was 
not  as  white  as  that  which  flaming  bill¬ 
boards  assure  us  we  will  use  “eventual¬ 
ly — -vvhy  not  now?”  but  it  was  as  good 
as  any  of  that  time.  My  father  who 
through  many  years  told  me  many  tales 
used  to  relate  how  sometimes  boiled 
eggs  crowned  the  family  board  and  how 
a  great  milk  pan  full  of  them  passed  up 
and  down  before  those  hungry  boys.  It 
w'as  not  elegance  but  it  was  abundance 
and  a  feast.  I  can  imagine  Paul’s  mer¬ 
ry  scorn  if  he  could  have  vizualized  the 
modern  “kitchenette”. 

*  ♦  * 

Always  hanging  in  the  smoke  house 
or  later  buried  deep  in  oats  were  flitches 
of  bacon  and  nut  brown  hams  and  in 
the  cellar  barrels  of  beef  and  fat  salt 
pork  and  ample  bins  of  potatoes  and 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  old 
time,  self-contained  farm  home. 

Moreover,  the  farm  was  a  manufac¬ 
turing  establishment,  an  industrial  com¬ 
munity  where  thift  reigned  and  where 
there  were  no  strikes  and  no  lockouts. 
Month  after  month  throughout  the  year, 
each  farm  task  in  turn  was  taken  up 
and  accomplished  and  set  aside  even  as 
with  the  peaceful  years  came  springtime 
and  harvest  and  the  winter  snows.  When 
March  came  and  the  snow  lay  only  in 
patches  along  the  fences  and  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  hills,  they  “tapped  ’ 
the  “Sap  bush”  with  wooden  spiles  and 
wooden  buckets  or  hewn  wooden 
troughs  and  of  the  sugaring  made  at 
once  a  harvest  and  a  revel.  In  July 
Paul’s  wheat  bowed  heavily  with  its 
ripe  burden  and  his  stalwart  sons  laid 
it  low  with  rhythmic  sweep  of  cradles 
while  others  following  behind  bound  it 
with  sheaves  with  twisted  bands  straw 
and  the  same  knot  used  by  harvester 
folk  since  immemorial  da3'S.  When  Aut¬ 
umn  came  and  the  husks  grew  yellow 
.on  Paul’s  corn,  he  and  his  sons  built  it 
into  orderly  array  of  shocks  that  sug¬ 
gested  a  tenting  army  keeping  watch 
over  the  field  and  later  with  a  husking- 
bce  made  a  neighborhood  festival  they 
brought  the  gleaming  gold  to  crib.  On 
sharp  and  frosty  winter  days  was  heard 
the  muffled,  measured  beats  of  flails  on 
threshing  floors  and  alwaj's  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  wood  beside  the  kitchen  door  grew 
even  higher  as  the  winter  passed. 

♦  ♦ 

Each  springtime  Paul’s  little  flock  of 
sheep  were  first  “washed”  in  the  farm 
brook  and  then  sheared  and  at  the 
“carding  mill”  a  few  miles  away  their 
wool  became  great  soft,  fleecy  bundles 
of  “spinning  rolls”.  Each  May  Paul 
sowed  a  plot  of  flax  which  in  blossom 
time  became  blue  as  the  sky  above  it 
and  later  was  pulled  and  retted  and 
hetcheled  and  spun  by  primitive  art. 

It  was  a  huge  overflowing  family  but 
without  and  within  there  ivas  useful 
work  for  everyone  and  each  member 
played  their  part  in  the  well-ordered 
farm  economy.  So  Adam  delved  and 
Eve  spun  and  within  the  house  the 
spindle  sang  and  whined  and  snarled 
and  the  hand  loom  clanked  and  thecked 
as  it  drove  home  the  wool  into  thick 
and  honest  cloth  of  home  grown  linen 
or  Virgin  wool  so  that  Paul’s  family 


might  not  l^ck  for  raiment  that  was 
decent  and  fit. 

So  too,  the  calves  and  fat  cows  which 
yielded  meat  gave  also  skins  which  at 
the  neighborhood  tannery  under  the 
primitive  yet  very  skillful  art  of  the 
time,  became  wonderfully  soft  and  dur¬ 
able  leather  for  harness  and  also  for 
boots  and  shoes,  shaped  by  the  itinerant 
shoemaker  who  often  carried  his  tools 
with  him  and  worked  beside  the  fire  of 
his  emploj'er. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  like  to  think  that  every  father  was  a 
man  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
worth  while  traditions  of  a  rural  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I  suppose  that  I  was  only  a 
little  lad  when  he  first  told  me  of  Paul 
and  I  am  sure  that  often  I  asked  to  have 
the  tale  repeated  and  now  I  have  lived 
to  see  new  chapters  written  into  it.  Al¬ 
ways  as  I  have  reviewed  his  career,  it 
is  impressed  upon  me  that  he  was  a  sim¬ 
ple,  primitive,  untrained,  and  yet  withal 
a  wise,  foresighted  man. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  years  came  and 
went,  he  remarked  the  mighty  line  of 
sons  almost  thronged  his  house  and  as 
a  wise  father  ought  he  planned  and  de¬ 
bated  much  what  he  might  do  in  order 
that  these  boys  might  have  each  his 
place  in  the  sun  and  that  they  might 
come  to  be  an  honor  to  him  and  his 
race. 

So  at  length  out  of  his  long  musings, 
he  evolved  this  wise,  just  plan.  As 
each  son ’came  to  manhood  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  took  a 
wife  from  some  neighboring  farm  and 
was  ready  to  begin  for  himself,  Paul 
purchased  a  farm  somewhere  in  the  con¬ 
venient  neighborhood,  paid  down  a 
thousand  dollars  on  the  price,  then  es¬ 
tablished  the  boy  upon  it  and  bade  him 
make  good  for  the  rest.  ^ 

*  +  ♦ 

So  one  by  one  as  his  boj’s  came  of 
age,  Paul  followed  out -this  established 
policy  so  scrupulously  fair  to  each.  I 
take  it  that  it  was  from  sixty  to  eighty 
years  -  ago  when  Paul  was  setting  up 
his  boys.  It  was  a  day  when  America 
w’as  on  the  whole  agricultural  rather 
than  industrial  and  there  were  few  out¬ 
side  calls  to  tempt  these  boys  to  leave 
their  native  township. 

So  when  after  many  full  and  fruitful 
3'ears,  Paul  at  length  laid  down  his  good 
gray  head.  I  think  he  must  have  de¬ 
parted  cheered  and  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  he  had  done  well  by  _  all 
his  boj'S  and  that  his  djmasty  was  se¬ 
cure  for  all  the  generations  to  come. 
Also,  I  like  to  remember  that  he  must 
have  felt  a  certain  pride  in  his  name  be¬ 
cause  to  “young  Paul”  (the  one  I  knew) 
he  left  the  old  home  farm.  And  th-s  it 
was  that  in  my  boj'hood  you  could  drive 
along  the  pleasant  roads  that  wind 
among  the  hills  in  the  leisurely  fashion 
characteristic  of  the  region  and  you 
would  note  that  these  sons  of  Paul  made 
up  the  “neighborhood”.  My  thought — 
my  memory  of  them — is  that  they  were 
pleasant,  kindly  blonde-bearded  men 
deemed  a  little  slow  of  speech,  perhaps 
of  wit.  The  point — the  moral  of  my 
tale — if  such  there  be,  is  that  not  one 
of  them  could  fill  his  father’s  shoes. 
One  or  two  of  the  grandsons  of  Paul 
still  hold  their  farms  with  feeble,  slip¬ 
ping  hands,  but  most  of  them  are  for¬ 
ever  strangers  to  the  region  which  was 
the  cradle  of  their  race. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  would  add  a  fine  thrill  to  my  story 
if  I  could  tell  how  today  there  are  boys 
sprung  from  that  old  rural  stock  who 
have  made  great  places  for  themselves 
in  the  world  as  Captains  of  industry  or 
leaders  and  teachers  of  men.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  remember  all  of  them  nor 
have  I  painstakingly  followed  their  ca¬ 
reers,  but  now  and  then  some  incident 
again  revives  their  memories. 

There  must  be  in  the  world  a  very 
considerable  number  of  men  whose  an- 
Continued  on  Opposite  Page 
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The  small  farm  Is  just  the  place  whe-re  compact 
and  eflTicicnt  work  will  be  done  by  the 

iOne  Horse 
jDisk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  ol  these  light  draft  l-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp — dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  '’The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage'?^ 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers.. 

Cutaway  Harrow 


MOWER 


One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 


Popular  throughout  the  world  for  many  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bearings  assure  light 
draft.  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service. 

The  Internal  Drive  Gear  Is  always  ready  for  work 
In  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
bar,  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  Is  raised  to  clear 
obstructions,  saving  time  and  crop. 

Sizes  3J^,  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet. 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  &  Wood  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Bakes,  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Grain  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500,  Utica,  H.  Y. 


Have  Something  to  Harvest 
When  Harvest  Time  Gomes 


by  planting  these  hardy,  dependable.  Northern 
grown  seeds.  We  offer  every  seed  that’s  needed. 
We  have  no  Specialties.  ALL  our  seeds  are  Spec¬ 
ial.  Always  have— and  we  expect,  always  will 
give  satisfaction. 


SPECIAL ) 
OFFERSj 


$2.50 

worth 

for 

$2.00 

$4.00 

«4 

44 

$3.00 

$7.00 

44 

$5.00 

$1.25 

44 

44 

$1.00 

for  seeds  In  packets  and  ounces  (not  in  bulk) 
selected  from  our  illiatrated  Seed  Catalog  (No. 
225).  Write  for  your  FREE' Copy  Today. 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY 

PORTLAND,  MAINE-  Est.  1858 


Cash  for  Old  Bags 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  la 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  a™ 
PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Ref¬ 
erence  Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

652  CLINTON  ST.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

My  "Beaver  Brand’’  Canada  Unleached  Hardwood  AsW 
for  Fertilizer  are  High  Grade.  Analysis  Guaranteed.  t»* 
cular  and  price  free.  Established  53  years.  Address 
CHAS.  STEVENS,'  DRAWER  60« 

Napanee,  Ontario,  Canada. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  81-50; 
lbs.  $2.50.  BmoWng  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  rm 
when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl,  Padseah,  Ky. 
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Farm  Bills  Passed  at  Albany 

{Continued  from  page  387) 

girc  limit  is  1 8 — under  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  to  be  established  by  the  state  ■com¬ 
missioner  of  motor  vehicles.  The  holder 
of  a  junior  operator’s  license  may  not  oper¬ 
ate  in  a  city  of  i, 000,000  or  more  popula¬ 
tion,  and  may  operate  only  in  traveling  to 
and  from  school  “or  in  the  usual  and  ordi¬ 
nary  pusuit  of  the  biisincss  of  parent  or 
guardian  of  the  licensee”.  Application  for 
a  junior  operator’s  license  must  include 
either  a  birth,  baptismal  or  school  certifi¬ 
cate,  and  an  affidavit  signed  by  the  parent 
or  guardian,  setting  forth  the  facts  show¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  the  license.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  bills  is  that 
the  Kirkland-Fake  measure  also  provides 
that  the  licensee  may  operate  only  between 
sunrise  and  sunset. 

The  Republican  measure  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  tlie  management  of  the  state 
fair  passed  both  houses  and  is  before  the 
Governor.  Democrats  wanted  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  fair  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  but  the 
Republicans  insisted  on  a  bill  placing  tlie 
management  in  the  hands  of  the  state, 
council  of  farms  and  markets  which  will 
appoint  a  manager  for  the  fair.  The  bill, 
as  passed,  also  provides  that  the  state  fair 
commission  shall  continue  its  activities 
during  the  present  j-'ear  and  shall  not  turn 
over  its  affairs  to  the  council  of  farms  and 
markets  until  January  i,  1926.  This  leg¬ 
islation  was  brought  about  as  a  result  of 
claims  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Lowman, 
who  is  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  fair 
commission,  that  he  Lad  found  the  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  of  the  commission  “in  a  mess.” 

Legislation  of  special  interest  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  rural  sections,  which  failed  of 
passage,  includes: 

Bill  to  abolish  the  state  council  of  farms 
and  markets.  This  is  an  annual  Demo¬ 
cratic  measure,  and  did  not  get  out  of  com¬ 
mittee  this  year. 

Bill  to  establish  a  division  of  rural  hy¬ 
giene  in  the  state  department  of  healtli, 
and  appropriating  $10,000.  This  bill  was 
intrdouced  by  Senator  Kirkland  and  As¬ 
semblyman  Frank  H.  Lattin,  Republican, 
of  Albion,  and  died  in  con-mrittee  in  botli 
houses. 

Bills  to  impose  a  gasoline  tax.  Two  ma¬ 
jor  propositions  were  introduced,  one  to 
fix  a  tax  of  one  celit  a  gallon  on  all  gaso¬ 
line  sales,  leaving  the  present  registration 
fees  as  they  are,  and  the  other  to  make 
the  gasoline  tax  two  cents  a  gallon  and  fix 
a  flat  registration  fee.  Neither  bill  was 
reported  out  of  committee. 


Farm  Legislation  in  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  farmers  fared  well  in  their 
organized  legislative  program  this  j'ear. 
Light  laws  were  added  to  the  New  Jersey 
statutes  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  the 
County  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  the 
New  Jersey  State 'Grange,  which,  through 
their  Joint  Legislative  Committee  of  wdiich 
Lr.  W.  H.  Whiton  of  Somerset  County, 
N.  J.,  is  chairman,  introduced  and  backed 
the  desired  measures  during  the  1925  legis¬ 
lative  season.  Five  other  measures,  and 
later  an  additional  bill  substituting  one  of 
them,  were  prepared  and  advanced  in  the 
Legislature  but  fell  by  the  wayside. 

One  of  the  principal  argricultural  bills 
becoming  a  law  is  provision  in  the  in¬ 
surance  laws  which  now  authorizes  far- 
niers  to  organize  mutual  insurance  com¬ 
panies  for  the  writing  of  their  own  risks. 
This  is  a  measure  the  farmers  of  New 
Jersey  have  fostered  for  several  years. 
The  new  law  comes  as  the  result  of  hard 
work  and  preserverance  on  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  leaders  who  are  behind 
the  legislative  program  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  State  Grange. 

Among  the  other  farm  laws  is  a  change 
in  the  Milk  Dealers’  Licensing  and  Bond¬ 
ing  Act,  which  adds  enforcement  provi¬ 
sions  to  the  present  law  and  makes  pos¬ 
sible  its  effective  administration.  The 
sffuation  on  the  poultry  quarantine  and 
Luropcan  fowl  plague  this  last  season  gave 
rise  to  two  measures  which  offer  protec- 
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McCormick  ^  Deering  Cultivators 

STYLES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  KIND  OF  ROW  CROP 

Never  before  has  the  value  of  the  two-row  cultivator  been  so  evident.  This  year  every  short  cut  must  be 
used,  yet  the  farming  job  must  be  done  better  than  ever.  You  can  do  this  with  a  two-row  cultivator.  If  you 
wish,  you  can  go  over  the  corn  an  extra  time  or  two,  yet  your  labor  cost  will  be  considerably  less  than  your 
usual  cultivation  with  a  one-row  cultivator.  In  fact,  the  points  in  favor  of  two- row  cultivation  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  you  will  surely  wish  to  talk  to  your  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  the  light-running, 
casy-to-handle  McCormick-Deering  two-row  cultivators.  Ask  him  alSo  about  McCormick-Deering  one-row 
corn  cultivator.  Let  the  tools  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line  help  you. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  (Incorporated)  Chicago,  Illinois 

branch  Houses  in  the  U.  S.;  the  folloxving  in  American  Agriculturist  territory— Albanv 
Auburn,  Boston.  Buffalo.  Elmira.  Harrisburg,  Ogdensburg,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


McCormick-Deering  Com  Planters 


CHECK  R  o w 


When  you  plant  your  corn  you  plan  for  the  greatest  possible  yield.  To  get  this  you  must 
use  every  available  foot  of  land.  You  must  grow  a  full  hill  everywhere  a  hill  is  supposed 
to  grow.  If  your  corn  planter  has  passed  its  most  useful  days,  you  cannot  do  this.  Missed 
hills  can  easily  cost  you  several  hundred  bushels  each  year. 

Right  now  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  in  your  community  is  ready  to  show  you  new 
dependable  McCormick-Deering  Planters  that  will  help  you  avoid  losses  from  missed  hills! 
Features:  variable  drop;  edge,  flat,  or  full  hill  drop  plates;  automatic  markers,  power  hill 
drop;  all  standard  widths;  fertilizer  attachments;  and  pea  and  bean  attachments.  One  of 
these  planters  can  easily  pay  for  itself  this  year  out  of  the  money  it  saves. 


tion  to  poultrymen  in  New  Jersey.  Into  allow  their  dogs  to  run  upon  their  own  will  climb  flights  of  stairs  to  tiny  cub- 
addition  to  protective  features,  the  new  property  when  not  in  conflict  with  game  ides  within  brick  walls  and  they  buy 
laws  authorize  a  modest  appropriation  for  and  hunting  provisions.  Ram  by  the  slice  and  milk  in  a  bottle 

use  by  the  state  poultry  authorities  _  in  -  The  efforts  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  and  potatoes  in  a  paper  bag  and  have 
studying  the  disease  and  for  the  working  the  State  Grange  through  their  Joint  quite  forgotten  how  Paul  planned  that 
out  of  ways  and  means  to  prevent  its  re-  Legislative  Committee,  following  the  an-  always  they  should  walk  between  their 


currcnce  in  any  disastrous  w’ay  in  the 
state. 

The  fight  for  the  control  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  in  New  Jersey,  which  has 
been  backed  by  the  organized  farmers  for 
several  years,’  seems  to  have  an  added 
stimulus  this  year  in  a  law  secured  for 
further  appropriation  to  be  used  by  the 
New  Jersey  State  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustr3\  Another  live  stock  measure 
brought  to  a  head  during  the  season  in¬ 
creases  the  penalty  upon  owners  for 
damage  incurred  by  a  roving  bull.  This 
matter  had  the  backing  of  dairymen  and 
live  stock  men  throughout  the  state  and 
is  considered  an  important  move  in.  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  pure-bred  industry  in  the 
state. 

Another  law  secured  by  tfie  farm  in¬ 
terests  amends  tlie  statutes  to  the  end 
that  dogs  may  be  allowed  to  run  at  large 
upon  the  property  of  their  owners,  clear¬ 
ing  up  a  sliiation  for  farm  owners  who 
have  always  held  that  they  had  the  "right 


nual  legislative  conference  early  last  Fall 
when  all  farm  interests  in  the  state  took 
part,  brought  splendid  results  this  season 
to  the  credit  of  both  organizations  and 
their  Committee.  It  is  very  apparent,  how’- 
ever,  that  more  continuous  and  energetic 
support  is  needed  from  the  “man  back 
home.” 


A  Modern  Patriarch 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 

cestry  runs  back  to  Paul  but  almost 
none  of  them  are  farmers. 

They  are  v/orking  out  their  lives  i  s 
one  of  thousands  in  giant  factories  or 
turning  switches  in  busy  railroad  yards 
or  whirling  the  control  lever  on  grind¬ 
ing,  banging  trolley  cars.  They  are 
waiting — waiting  for  five  o’clock  and  the 
whistle.  And  when  it  blows  they  will 
take  their  diyincr  pails  and  go  home  to 
a  rented  home  on  some  side  street  or 


own  plow  handles  and  turn  over  tlie 
brown  earth  in  the  spring  sunshine. 

Frequently,  I  pass  Paul’s  old  farm. 
Since  his  day  it  has  known  other  own- 
^ers  and  on  the  whole  it  has  prospered. 
On  the  site  of  the  low,  spreading,  old- 
fashioned  wood  colored  barn  where  once 
Paul  beat  out  his  wheat  with  flails,  has 
arisen  a  great,  new  tow'ering  barn  with 
acetalyne  gas .  lights  and  iron  stable 
equipment  and  milking  machines  and 
big  decorative  galvanized  iron  .'cntila- 
tors  rising  above  the  gambrel  roof, 
Paul’s  substantial  dwelling  still  stands-— 
better  kept  than  of  old.’ 

So  I  have  been  writing  not  of  an 
abandoned  farm  but  of  a  wandering  fam¬ 
ily.  And  tonight  as  I  muse  and  picture 
to  myself  the  patriarchlal  life  he  led,  I 
wish  that  I  might  have  done  homage 
to  King  Paul  in  the  far  off  day  when  he 
was  the  wise,  just,  firm  ruler  of  a  Farm 
Empire  all  his  own. — Jared  VanWage-^ 
nen.  Jr. 
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DE  LAVAL 

Jiinior  Milker  OutSit 


/ 


For  Milking  Small  Herds 


OWING  to  the  remarkable  success 
which  De  Laval  Milkers  have  at¬ 
tained  during  the  past  nine  j-ears 
in  saving  time  and  labor,  increasing  the 
production  of  milk  and 
improving  its  quality, 
as  well  as  eliminating 
the  drudgery  and  dis¬ 
like  of  hand  milking, 
there  has  arisen  a  wide¬ 
spread  demand  for  a 
j  De  Laval  Milker  for 
'  milking  small  herds. 

!  In  response  to  this 
demand,  the  De  Laval 
;  Junior  Milker  Outfit 
i  has  been  designed  and 
is  now  offered  to  small 
herd  owners.  JSvery 
user  of  this  outfit  can  expect  exactly  the 
same  satisfactory  results  as  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  De  Laval  Milker  users  in 
this  and  all  dairy  countries  of  the  world 
are  obtaining,  for  it  is  exactly  the  same  in 
©peration  as  the  regular  De  Laval  Milker 


$175.00* 

for  the  Complete  Outfit  as 
shown  _  above  (except  piping) 
consisting  of 

1  No.  37  Pulso-Pump 
1  Junior  Trap 
1  Vacuum  ^ntroller 
1  Complete'Milker  Unit 
And  enough  hangers  and 
cocks  for  a  10-cow  installa¬ 
tion. 

Capable  of  operating  2  units 
within  a  60  ft.  installation. 

*  Slightly  higher  on  Pacific  Coast 
end  in  Western  Canada. 


and  differs  only  in  that  it  has  a  Pulso- 
Pump  and  Trap  of  smaller  capacity. 

The  Do  Laval  Junior  Milker  is  sold 
complete  with  one  standard  De  Laval 
Unit  and  enough  hang¬ 
ers  and  cocks  for  a  10- 
cow  installation.  It  is 
designed,  however,  to 
operate  two  standard 
De  Laval  Milker  Units 
when  so  desired,  with 
an  installation  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  60  feet  of  pipe, 
and  will  milk  as  many 
cows  as  can  be  stan¬ 
chioned  within  these 
limits. 

This  outfit  can  be 
operated  by  a  M  hp. 
electric  motor  or  a  hp.  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  making  it  economical  in  operation. 

At  any  later  date  should  the  owner  of 
such  an  outfit  increase  his  herd,  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  milker  can  always  be  enlarged  ac¬ 
cordingly,  at  comparatively  small  expense. 


Sue  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  for  full  information 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 

600  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  St* 


Pay  for  a  Harder  Out  of 
Your  Milk  Checks 

A  silo  is  almost  as  necessary  as  a  milk  pail  on  the 
dairy  farm.  And  if  you  have  one  silo,  you  probably 
need  another  —  for  summer  feeding  and  reserve. 
Shrewd  feeders  are  using’less  grain  and  more  silage 
— they  find  it  pays  better  under  present  conditions. 

You  can’t  control  the  price  of  milk  but  you  can 
largely  control  your  feeding  costs.  A  Harder  Silo 
will  help  you  show  a  profit  and  you  can  pay  for  it 
mostly  out  of  your  milk  checks. 

It’s  made  of  the  best  Spruce  or  Oregon  Fir,  cut 
with  beveled  edges  and  square  tongues  and  grooves 
to  make  a  perfect  fit.  Then  it  is  doweled  and  sealed 
to  make  it  rigid  and  air-tight.  Goes  together  so 
easily  no  skilled  labor  is  needed  to  put  it  up.  _  And 
once  up,  you  have  the  best  silo  in  the  community — 
with  the  patented  Harder-Victor  Front. 

Write  for  our  easy-payment  plan  and  free  book,  “Saving  with 
Silos.”  Let  us  show  you  how  to  reduce  your  feed  bills,  increase 
your  milk  flov/  and  add  extra  dollars  to  your  bank  account. 

HARDER  MFC.  CORP. 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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What  Dairymen  are  Doing 

Buying  Tested  Cattle— i  Treating  Abortion 


IT  seems  as  though  there  is  still  consider¬ 
able  doubt  on  the  part  of  cattle  owners 
who  are  endeavoring  to  eradicate  bovine 
tuberculosis  from  their  herds  as  to  what 
precautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  the 
re-entry  of  disease  in  their  herds  when 
purchasing  animals.  According  to  the  ac¬ 
credited  herd  agreement  under  which  the 
majority  of  the  men  are  operating,  noth¬ 
ing  but  tested  animals  can  be  added  to  the 
herd  after  the  first  test  and  the  addition 
only  being  made  after  the  animals  have 
passed  at  least  two  tests  with  negative 
results. 

Too  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
an  accredited  herd  certificate  although  it 
should  be  the  first  question  when  consider¬ 
ing  the  purchase  on  animals  from  a  herd 
that  the  buyer  is  not  familar  with.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  tuberculin 
test  is  as  well  perfected  as  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  at  this  time  and  the  fact  that  the 
working  out  of  the  accredited  herd  plan 
is  a  systematic  and  efficient  way  of  com¬ 
bating  the  disease,  the  very  nature  of  the 
disease  itself  lends  it  to  be  very  readily 
introduced  into  even  accredited  herds  in  a 
very  short  time.  Cases  often  arise  where 
animals  from  accredited  herds  react  to  the 
test. 

Demand  Additional  Guarante 

The  best  solution  seems  to  be  at  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  bu3'er  to  demand  additional 
guarantee  from  the  seller  besides  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  certificate  covering  the  herd. 
The  larger  cattle  men  are  pretty  apt  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  sixty  day  retest 
agreement --and  certainly  each  and  every 
man  who  is  trying  to  build  up  his  herd 
should  do  likewise.  This  is  matter  that  is 
fairly  easy  to  arrange  at  the  present  time' 
and  in  view  of  the  number  of  cases  where 
animals  do  react  on  subsequent  tests  even 
after  accreditation,  it  certainly  should  not 
be .  ©verlooked  by  anyone  in  New  York 
State. 

The  tuberculin  test  is  but  oue  step  in 
the  process  of  clean  herds,  and  is  only 
one  of  Ihe  minor  ones.  Cattle  owners 
must  give  some  thought  to  the  future  in 
keeping  out  reactors  in  the  future. 

— D.  V.  RlVliXBURG. 


Producing  Certified  Milk 

RODUCING  certified  milk  under 
ordinaiy  conditions  is  a  hard  and 
laborious  task.  A  special  effort  must  be 
made  to  keep  down  the  bacteria  by  hav¬ 
ing  clean  sanitary  conditions ;  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  details  is  another  factor  that 
enters  into  the  scheme  to  a  large  extent, 
but  the  main  idea  is  the  assimilation  of 
cleanliness  in  the  handling  and  the  caring 
for  the  milk. 


To  begin  with  the  stables  must  be  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  plenty  of  sun¬ 
light  to  enter  and  to  be  sanitary  in  every 
waj’.  Good  ventilation  is  essential.  The 
frequent  use  of  the  hose  to  wash  out  the 
stable  keeps  it  sweet  and  clean.  Good 
bedding  for  the  cattle  is  necessarj'.  All 
cleaning  and  sweeping  should  be  done  be¬ 
fore  the  milking,  never  while  it  is  going 
on. 

The  cows  should  be  clipped  on  flanks 
and  udders,  and  groomed  at  least  once  a 
day.  Always  wash  tli^  tails,  flanks  and 
udders  before  milking.  It  is  best  to  use 
warm  water  for  this.  No  cow  with  a 
bad  quarter  or  udder  should  be  with  the 
milks  cows.  KEEP  SEPARATE.  When 
starting  to  milk  always  milk  a  few  squirts 
from  each  teat  into  (not  on  the  floor)  a 
special  pail  provided  for  this  purpose. 
This  milk  can  be  fed  to  the  calves. 

After  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow 
it  should  be  taken  direct  to  the  creamery 
and  cooled  to  at  least  50  degrees  l\ 
Never  allow  the  milk  to  stand  in  or  near 
the  stables.  After  cooling  it  should  be 
bottled  and  capped  at  once,  preferably  by 
machine,  then  placed  in  a  cooler  where  the 
temperature  is  at  least  50.  When  the  bot¬ 
tles  and  utensils  have  been  washed  thor¬ 
oughly,  place  where  they  can  be  sterilized 
with  live  steam.  After  the  steam  has  been 
turned  off  keep  them  here  until  ready  for 
use. 

All  the  afore  mentioned  ideas  call  for 
extra  work,  extra  help,  and  extra  equip¬ 
ment.  But  if  one  expects  to  produce  cer¬ 
tified  milk,  which  is  a  superior  product, 
one  must  expect  to  use  superior  ideas  and 
methods. — L.  D.  Hugley,  Pennsylvania. 


Handling  A  Case  of  Abortion 

Tjast  spring  I  had  two  cows  that  lost  their 
calves.  This  spring  I  have  had  three  so 
far.  Would  you  please  tell  me  if  this  is  a 
disease?  I  feed  them  hay  twice  a  day  and 
oats  and  barley  straw  once  a  day.  They 
have  a  good  stable,  well  ventilated,  also 
water  in  the  barn. — J.  B.  C.,  New  Yorlc, 

Your  question  raises  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  properly  iiandle  3 
herd  where  the  cows  are  aborting. 

It  is  the  general  experience  that  cows 
that  lose  their  calves  once  may  lose  them 
again  and  also  that  there  is  always  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  them  in  calf  be¬ 
cause  infections  of  one  kind  or  another 
usually  follow  an  abortion  and  it  puts  the 
breeding  organs  of  the  cows  in  bad  con¬ 
dition. 

Therefore,  when  a  cow  aborts  I  do  not 
think  It  worth  while  to  try  to  carry  her  on 
as  a  breeder  in  the  herd  unless  she  is 
especially  valuable.  I  think  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  her  as  quickly  as 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 


H.  H.  Buckley,  owner  of  Cathedral  Farms.  Oneenta,  New  York,  mourns  the 
of  a  pure  bred  Guernsey  cow  that  only  dropped  him  two  heifer  calves  before  , 
accidentally  killed.  And  well  he  may,  for  the  two  heifers  have  both  become  cias 
lefader  cows,  the  last  having  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  three  800  pound  cue 
sey  two  year  olds.  .  . 

The  old  cow  was  Shamrock  and  Lena’s  Kate  S.  64428.  Her  first  daughter  w 
Kate  cf  Fairview  82754,  (above)  who  took  fourth  place  in  class  B  last  year,  wim 
record  of  19227.8  pounds  of  milk  and  905.65  pounds  of  butter  fat.  The  second  daugnic'. 
Cathedral  Kate  126395,  has  just  completed  a  reco-rd  of  16339.8  pounds  of  milk  and  uu  . 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  class  G,  the  junior  two  year  old  section,  which  makes  her  tn 
third  highest  producing  cow  in  the  breed  for  her  age. 
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possible. 

I^ow  for  constructive  measure:  (i.)  I 
should  put  the  herd  in  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinarian  and  be  guided  by  his 
suggestions. 

(2.)  I  would  have  my  bull  tliorouydy 
examined  because  I  think  that  many  times 
tlie  bull  infects  the  cows  in  the  herd  even 
though  he  is  apparently  a  good  breeder. 

(3.)  I  would  have  each  individual  cow 
in  the  herd  examined  before  breeding  and 
breed  them  under  the  supervision  of  a 
veterinarian. 

(4.)  I  fail  to  see  how  any  one  can  hope 
to  cope  with  this  disease  without  the  help 
of  a  veterinarian  who  understands  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disease  and  is  interested  in 
working  with  a  breeder  to  help  him  over¬ 
come.  it. 

(5.)  In  a  choice  of  a  veterinarian  I 
would  be  sure  that  he  had  had  experience 
and  was  well  qualified  to  work  on  this 
disease. 

(6.)  With  respect  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
animals  I  earnestly  suggest  -that  where 
breeding  troubles  are  being  met  with  that 
a  man  should  lime  his  land  and  ^do  Ins  level 
best  to  provide  good  legume  hay,  early  cut 
clover  or  alfalfa,  for  all  of  his  cows  and 
that  in  addition  he  give  them  what  they 
will  eat  of  the  following  mineral  mixture : 
equal  parts  of  steamed  bone  meal,  ground 
limestone  and  salt.  Four  ounces  a  day 
should  be  sufficient.  In  summer  when  on 
pasture  cows  should  have  access  to  this 
mineral  mixture. 


Cif)  .395 


Draws  its  load 
right  up  closo 
to  track,  drags 
it  over  beams 
and  puts  it  where 
you  want  it  ev¬ 
ery  time.  Lc^e 
roller  bearing 
pulley  wheels 
lessens  wear  on 
r<^.  Will  out¬ 
last  the  barn. 


Louden 

Senior 

Czirrier 


Loaden  Hay  Unleading  Tools — famous  for  sorvk* 
for  5S  years — Harpoon  anti  Orapple  Forks,  Foric 
.siid  Sling  Carriers,  .Slings,  Rickers,  Power 
Pnltcvs,  Fittings  -full  lino. 


Singleton  Herd  to  be  Dispersed 

ONE  of  New  England’s  good  Holstein 
herds  will  be  dispersed  when  S.  T. 
Wood  of  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  sells  the  T. 
Ernest  Singleton  herd  at  ^^'alllim  Lake, 
R.  L,  on  April  i8th.  The  herd  is  largely 
of  Colantha  breeding,  many  of  the  females 
tracing  back  to  an  excelh  nt  d.iUghtct  of 
Colantha  Johanna  Lad,  used  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  cow.  Every  female  -^f  milking  age 
in  the  herd  has  an  A.  R-.  O.  record  with 
the  exception  of  three  which  freshened 
last  summer  as  two-ycar-olds.  Some  of 
the  individuals  particularly  worthy  of 
mention  are  Princess  Copia  Alcartra  who 
made  31  lbs.  at  three  years  of  age,  the 
28  lb.  Princess  Evertje  De  Kol  4th  with 
a  year’s  record  of  1189.8  lbs.  butter  and 
25,966,7  lbs.  milk,  and  a  30  lb.  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Hengerveld  De  Kol  5th.  At 
Singleton  Farms  there  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  state  champion  butter  producers  in 
all  seven  classes  of  the  thirty  day  division, 
and  in  several  classes  of  the  yearly  di¬ 
vision. 

At  the  head  of  the  herd  is  Terracclawn 
Pontiac  Vale,  out  of  a  33  lb.  daughter  of 
a  son  of  King  Segis.  His  .sire  is  a  son  of 
the  41  lb,  sire.  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale. 
The  daughters  of  Terracclawn  Pontiac 
Vale  have  many  excellent  records  to  their 
credit,  and  including  a  recently  completed 
junior  four-year-old  record  exceeding 
24,000  lbs.  milk  with  a  butter  produc¬ 
tion  of  something  over  1,000  lbs.  Other 
daughters  include  many  with  seven  day 
records  and  several  with  high  yearly  rec¬ 
ords.  The  junior  herd  sire  is  another 
Colantha  bred  bull.  Sir  Roella  Colantha, 
whose  dam  has  a  25  lb.  four-year-old  rec¬ 
ord. 

In  the  herd  are  17  daughters  of  the 
senior  herd  sire  and  22  sired  by  the  junior 
sire.  Several  of  the  herd  members  have 
been  bred  to  both  these  sires.  Every  pre¬ 
caution  has  been  taken  to  maintain  a 
healthy  herd  with  the  result  that  it  has 
been  accredited  for  about  two  years.  There 
has  been  only  one  reactor  in  nearly  five 
years. 


Building  Barn  Equipment 
For  58  Years 

WilKam  Louden  is  the  pioneer  builder  of  Barn  Equipment.  Every  piece_  of 
Louden  Equipment  that  goes  out  to  the  fanner  and  dairyman  must  meet  his  rigid 
requirements  for  absolute  quality.  It  must  be  designed  right  to  do  its  w'ork  perfectly. 
It  must  be  built  so  well  that  there  will  be  no  question  about  its  giving  full  value— 
and  more,  for  the  money  it  cost.  He  established  this  iron  clad  policy  back  in  1867 
and  has  adhered  to  it  strictly  for  these  58  years. 

YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON  LOUDEN 

These  reliable  Louden  Barn  Equipments  are  sold  through  reputable  dealers  even,'- 
where.  Old  friends  and  acquaintances  arc  most  dependable,  and  you  have  probably 
known  your  local  Louden  Dealer  for  many  years.  He  must  sell  you  equipment  that 
will  give  complete  satisfaction — he  know’S  you  personally  and  counts  on  you  for 
future  business.  He  has  a  reputation  to  sustain — he  sells  Louden  Barn  Equipment 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  can  depend  on  it  absolutely  and  so  can  you. 

Give  your  Louden  Dealer  the  opportunity  of  quoting  prices  on  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  I-onden  labor-saving  equipment  you  may  be  needing  to  make  your  herd  more 
comfortable,  more  healthful  and  more  productive :  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Steel 
Pens,  Manure  Carriers,  Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks.  Water  Bowls,  Cupolas,  Ventila¬ 
tors,  Bull  Staff,  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Barn  and  Garage  Door  Hangers,  Steel  Hog 
House  Equipment,  Flog  House  Roof  Windows,  etc.  Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest 
dealer  below: 


Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  giv* 
cows  pasture  comfort  in  the  bam.  Keep  cows 
healthy  —  increase  production — save 
Louden  Water  Bowls  incrostse  milk  flow 
within  24  hours.  Lengthen  the  laclstioa 
period.  Quickly  pay  big  pyofits. 


LIST  OF  DEALERS 


Louden  Manure  Carrier 
takes  out  big  loads,  saves 
all  this  hard  work  365  days  a 
year,  lasts  a  lifetime.  Easily  in¬ 
stalled  in  anybam — oldornew. 

The  Louden  Line  includes 
Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power 
Hoists.  Barn  and  Garage  Door  ' 

Hangers,  Manger  Divisions,  _ 
Cupolas,  Hog  House  Equipment^ Bull  Staw;^ 
“Everythin!:  for  the  Barn” 


Wm.  Tries  Sons,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

A.  G.  Phillips  Sons,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Rommel  &  Schell  Supply  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


J.  T.  Doremus  Co., 

S.  F.  Quince  Co..  Inc., 
The  F.  A.  Sherman  Co., 
G.  H.  Jennings, 

J.  W.  Butcher, 

Geo.  H.  VanKeuren, 

L.  C.  McMurray, 

Akins  Implement  Co., 
Canfield  Supply  Co., 
Smith  &  Strebel  Co., 
Hutton- Johnson  Co 


W.  A.  Nesbitt,  94th  St., 
and  101st  Ave., 

G.  W.  Poley  &  Son,  .  Knoxville,  Pa. 

Henry  R.  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Harrington,  Montrose,  Pa. 

VV.  F.  Crane,  422  Schaff  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

F.  P.  Case  &  Son,  Troy,  Pa. 

Clayton,  N.  Y.  John  Phillips  &  Sons,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  ^  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

Barn  Experts 


Paterson,  N.  J, 
Sussex,  N.  J. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Kingston,  N.Y, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 
Inc.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


Brier  Hill,  N.  Y. 
Hornell,  N.  Y. 


J.  S.  Bieseker,  59  Murray  St.,  New  York  City. 
Dubois  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
D.  H.  Beary  Sons,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

National  Dairy  Equip.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Boyce  Hdwe.  Co., —  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers  Annual  Sale  June  6 

'T’HE  Bradford  County  Milking 
Shorthorn  Breeders  annciuncc  that 
their  7th  annual  sale  will  be  held  at 
Troy,  Fa.,  on  June  6.  In  the  six  pre¬ 
vious  annual  sales,  cattle  have  been  sole 
to  breeders  in  16  different  states  ant 
Canada.  Last  year’s  sale  proved  to  be 
a  bargain  counter  event.  Those  Avho 
were  present  secured  extreme  value 
for  theii  money. 


Fred  Schermerhorn, 

Walter  W.  Holbein,  Box 
No.  158, 

U.  S.  Robertson,  4840  New  York  City. 

Grand  Cent.  Ter.  Bldg., 

Henry  Schrani,  General  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Delivery, 

Chas.  Young,  GenM  Delivery,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
R.  H.  MacDonald,  422  Schaff 

Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Louden  Barn  Plan  Book — 112  page.'!  of  barn  bank¬ 
ing  Information.  Explains  different  tyiies  of  roofs, 
methods  of  framing,  concrete  work,  ventilation, 
etc.  Shows  DO  model  barns  with  floor  plans.  Will 
help  you  save  money.  Sent  free  if  you  are  figur¬ 
ing  on  building  or  remodeling.  Get  your  copy. 


If  no  Louden  Dealer  is  near  you  write  us  and  we  will  send  you  prices  and  printed  matter  direct. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  1047-  1053  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

Wc  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
f,  quality — yet  our 
prices  arc  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Progres  s  i  V  e 
dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


StMk 


Hsavss,  r—ilii,  CaneWon- 
•r.  Worms*  Most  for  co»t. 

Two  esna  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $I.2S 
^i****^  per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

Tlis  Nawlon  Rsms4y  Cs* 


CATTLE  BREEDERS- 


FOR  SALE 


Holstein  bull  born  September 
32,  1923.  Sired  by  King  of 
th.a  Changelings  a  3.3-lb. 
sou  of  the  King  . of  the  Poa- 
tlacs.  Dam  an  AGO'  daughter  of  Changeling  Butter  Boy. 
This  young  bull  is  iricely  marked,  well  grown,  rea^ 
for  heavy  service  and  guaranteed  right  in  every  way. 

First  chock  for  $123  f.  o.  b.  Owogo  takes  liim. 


Owtgo, 


FRED  A.  BLEWEB, 
Tioga  Co., 


New  Yo.-k 


FOR  SALE.  Villageside  Fearle-ss  No.  103G44,  eight 
--months  old  Guernsey  Bull  sired  by  l.angwafer  Fearless  No. 
77111,  the  $7,500.00  Bull  who  Is  the  only  son  of  Lang- 
water  Warrior  out  of  a  cow  having  held  a  World’s  Record; 
out  of  Villageside  Koxie  May  No.  119341  who  has  an 
A.  R.  Record  of  10,860.73  lbs.  fat  and  587.10  lbs.  fat. 
Full  sister  to  Village  Boxie  Patterson  A.  R.  No.  12090, 
a  former  class  laeder  In  DD  both  out  of  P.oxle  Patterson 
of  Villageside  No.  70SGO  who  has  R.  record  15,726.8 
lbs  milk.  804.63  lbs.  fat. 

VILLAGESIDE  FARM.  Catawissa,  Pa. 

One  Load  Fancy  Young  Grade 
HOLSTEIN  COWS 

Fresh  or  close  Springers.  Many 
ai’e  from  tested  dairies.  All  are  fine  young 
individuals  and  excellent  producers. 

Also  have  one  load  backward  springers. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SONS 
Candor,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 
We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
nulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type.  Prices  arc  for  quick  sale.  Writa 
for  list. 

Herd  Accredited 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S.VLE — One  Registered  Guernsey  Heifer  2  yean 
old,  and  one  Registered  Guernsey  cow  3  years  old. 

RAY  D.  LEYAM 

I  No.  4  Catawissa,  Pa. 


HORSES 


09  IT  WITH  PERCHERONS;  it’s  usually  cheaper.  B:ee4« 
ing  stock  for  sale  at  attractive  prices. 


Meant  Ilclly, 


WILLIAM  A.  REID, 


GOATS 


SWISS-XUBIA.\  Real  Milk  Goats.  Big  Buck  Diean. 
Rabbit  hound  $i5.00.  GOLDSBOUOL'GH  GOATEKV,  3.  r< 
D  No.  2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 
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The  Drew  JUMBO 

Litter  Carrier 

KEEP  your  stables  clean  and  sani* 
tary,  cut  stable  work  in  half,  make 
it  a  pleasure  instead  of  drudgery. 
This  Jumbo  Carrier  shows  you  the 
modern  way.  Carries  big  loads  just 
where  you  want  them.  Latches  at 
both  ends,  dumps  automatically  or 
by  hand. 

SEE  THE  DREW  LINE  DEALER 
Jumbo  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
modern  barn  equipment  be  carries. 
Get  his  low 
prices  on  stalls, 
stanchions,, 
water  bowls, 
etc.  All  up-to- 
date  barn  con¬ 
veniences,  standard  for  27  years. 

saves  you  money.  Fill  out  and 
send  the  coupon. 

DREW  LINE  CO. 

Fori  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

8  DREW  LINE  CO. 

8  Ft.  Alkinoon,  V7ij. — Eimira,  R  Y. 

Sriease  send  me  st  cacc  ycur  Modern  Eftm 
Equipment  Catalog  A. 


Fighting  The  Hog’s  Enemies 

A  Rubbing  Post  Will  Keep  Lice  Away 
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|y  Complete 

iMltKINOI 

IMAGHlME^r 


'%C- 


Only 


.Puts  it  Milking. 
^  for  You. 

Before  yon  mnk  another  cow 
for  xay  new  oensational  trial  plan  on  thia 
famoas  power  znilkec.  Get  poaltivo  proof  . 

the  OTTAWA  will  milk  your  cowe  better  than  any  ! 
hand  milker.  Coats  Nothing  to  Install.  1 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRtAL^ 

Sold  direct  at  leas  than  wholesale  prices  -a  whola 
year  to  pay.  Money  RnfuiMSod  If  Not  Satisfied* 

lOYosr  MY  BOOK  FREE!  ^ 

!,^Cuaranton  jC-3Cr  ••The  Troth  Abont,. 

Hilkinff  Machines  * 

tclia  how  easy  yoocan 

AtfK  VV  milk  18  to  40  cows  an  hoar 

Zr  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


lAlRl  FEED  $8.C0  PER  TON  WITH 

PKILADELPHiA  airl 

New  SCHLICHTER 

Wood  Stave 
Cement  Stave 
C.I.&Z.  Metal  . 
Glazed  Tile 

constniction  for  satisfaction,  quality 
tor  service,  door  frames  with  doors 
that  can  not  swell  fast.  Cash  or 
monthly  payments.  Special  prices  now. 
Free  Catalogue.  Opening  Roofs  for  a 
full  silo  without  relilling. 

WOOD  TANKS  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
,,  E,  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
(Box  A.A.)  10  S.  18th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
fc-oss,  all  large  growthy  pigs.  Pigs  7  weeks  old  $6  each, 
tod  7  to  8  weclts  old  $G.50  each.  .All  bred  to  make 
targe  hogs.  I  will  siiip  from  one  to  fifty  C.  0.  D.  No 
iharge  for  crating.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX, 

|88  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Telephone  0086 _ ^ _ 

OUALITY  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berk- 
ihire  cross  pigs  7  weeks  old,  $6  each;  8  weeks  old,  $6.50 
tacli.  Send  in  and  get  farm-raised  pigs.  Bred  from  all 
Registered  boars  and  large  sows,  and  will  make  large  bogs, 
fuic  Chester  White  or  Yorkshire  pigs  6  weeks  old,  $8  each; 
and  also  Berkshire  pigs  6  weeks  old  $8  each.  Boars  of 
the  above  breeds  $10  each.  We  ship  C.  0.  D.  to  you 
Ir,  approval,  from  one  to  twenty-five  pigs. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM, 

t!FD.  Box  48, _ Woburn,  Hass. 

150--Pigs  For  Sale--150 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
fc-nss,  all  weaned  and  good  blocky  pigs,  no  runts.  Pigs 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  and  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6  50 
'each.  Also  25  Chesters  and  .80  Berkshircs,  pure  bred, 

7  weeks  old,  sows  or  boars  $7  each.  Shipped  to  you 
fc.O.l).  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

AM.  LUX,  206WashingtonSt., Woburn,  Mass. 
‘  LIVE  PIGS  FOR  S.ALE 

75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  pigs  Crossed, 
«  to  7  weeks  old  ^6.50  each.  8  weeks  old 
$7  each.  Will  ship  any  of  the  above  lot 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  not  satisfied  when 
you  receive  them,  return  them  at  my  ex¬ 
pense. 

fvlICHAEL  LUX,  Woburn,  Mass. 


I  HAVE  raised  a  great  number  of  hogs 
and  found  through  practical  experi¬ 
ence  that  many  of  the  troubles  in  the 
hog  raising  business  can  be  traced  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  one  or  two  para¬ 
sites,  the  hog  worm  or  the  hog  louse. 
The  hog  house  is  the  most  common,  in 
fact  it  is  in  every  herd  of  hogs  unless 
means  have  been  taken  ^o  eradicate  it. 
The  worm  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
were  on^^.  time  a  serious  enemy  of  the 
hog,  hut  this  question  is  practically  solv¬ 
ed  nowadays  by  the  good  worm  reme¬ 
dies  on  the  market  at  the  present  time. 

The  louse  multiplies  so  rapidly  that 
where  one  first  notices  them  (one  or 
two)  on  the  hog  today,  the  whole  herd 
will  be  infested  with  them  within  ten 
or  fifteen  days.  The  first  time  I  saw 
advertised  a  louse  killer  for  the  hog 
louse  I  bought  some.  It  cost  me 
twenty-four  dollars,  but  it  was  money 
well  spent.  I  also  purchased  a  dipping 
vat,  but  one  can  be  made  cheaper  than 
it  can  be  bought.  I  dipped  the  head  of 
hogs,  and  in  ten  days  dipped  them  again, 
and  I  kept  the  feeding  yard  and  nest 
disinfected  with  the  dip.  It  was  not  a 
month’s  time  and  a  great  change  could 
he  noticed, — a  change  of  improvement. 
I  have  tried  every  dip  that  I  was  able  to 
lay  hands  on,  ami  they  arc  all  good.  The 
main  thing  is  that  a  farmer  or  hog 
raiser  should  not  let  too  much  damage 
be  done  to  the  head  before  he  used  a 
dip  or  disinfectant. 

A  Good  Rubbing  Post  Does  the  Work 
There  are  now  machines  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  do  the  work  much  more  cheap¬ 
ly  and  with  less  inconvenience.  These 
machines  require  attention  once  a  week 
or  so.  Just  keep  them  full  and  the  hogs 
Avill  do  the  rest.  If  your  hogs  are  in¬ 
fested  with  lice,  and  I  imagine  the}'  are 
unless  you  have  been  working  with 
them  constantly— all  you  have  to  do  is 
clean  up  their  pens  and  bedding,  thor¬ 
oughly  disinfect  it  with  some  good  dip 
and  place  a  rubbing  post  of  some  mod¬ 
ern  make  in  the  yarci  and  keep  it  filled 
and  the  whole  question  of  the  louse  is 
settled. 

Freedom  of  lice  allows  a  hog  to  be¬ 
come  stronger  and  resists  diseases  more 
easily.  I  have  raised  a  number  of  hogs 
for  breeding  stock  for  man>  years  and 
have  not  once  been  troubled  with  chol¬ 
era.  It  is  a  cheaper  treatment  than 
serum,  and  is  likely  to  save  you  that  sort 
of  investment. 

Mistake  with  Hogs 
It  is  a  mistake  to  overfeed  or  under¬ 
feed,  not  to  provide  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters,  to  forget  the  hog  is  a  grazing  ani¬ 
mal,  to  try  to  raise  hogs  on  an  exclusive 
diet,  to  feed  constipating  food  and  not 
correct  it,  to  feed  sour  milk  when  the 
young  pigs  are  learning  to  eat,  to  feed 
breeding  stuff  as  if  you  were  fitting  for 
market,  if  the  hogs  are  not  fed  bone  and 
muscle  food  during  their  growth,  to 


feed  all  sizes  together,  as  the  smaller 
ones  are  at  a  disadvantage,  to  feed  a 
brood  sow  corn  before  farrowing  when 
she  should  liav.e  laxative  feed,  to  feed 
brood  sows  heavily  immediately  after 
farrowing,  not  to  grow  pigs  rapidly 
from  birth  to  market. — Roy  Esser. 


Care  of  The  Scrubby  Pig 

For  many  years  we  had  always  on 
hand  a  scrubby  pig  or  two  and  it 
seemed  to  me  they  just  stayed  that  way 
and  never  grew  or  amounted  to  any-  | 
thing  as  far  as  profits  are  concerned.  ' 
A  change  of  feed  never  -did  any  good 
that  I  could  see.  Sometimes  by  put¬ 
ting  the  pig  away  from  the  others, 
helped. 

After  reading  and  inquiring  here  and 
there  I  found  no  one  seemed  to  have 
anything  to  offer.  Of  course  everybody 
gave*  advice  and  that’s  a  very  natural 
trait,  but  advice  is  something  like  ro¬ 
mance  vs  theory  unless  it  works.  A 
few  years  later  I  read  an  article  in 
Amfrican  Agrxulturist  also  one  on 
the  same  subject  in  another  paper.  We 
then  talked  the  matter  over  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  same  pig¬ 
gies  we  had  been  raising  each  year,  at 
least  one  or  two  of  them  were  hide¬ 
bound.  My  conclusion  was  correct 
after  visiting  a  large  hog  owner  who 
raised  several  hundred  each  year,  I  -was 
told  poor  treatment  was  one  fault,  and 
improper  feeding  was  another,  and  that 
there  was  just  one  way  to  handle  such 
a  piggie  effectively  and  that  was  to  get 
riel  of  It,  the  sooner  the  better.  That 
seemed  terrible  to  me.  I  got  to  study¬ 
ing  about  this  matter  and  hit  upon  a 
plan  that  has  worked  effectively  ever 
since  and  I  am  sure  it  will  work  in 
every  case  where  piggie  is  found  to  be 
hidebound. 

My  method  is  to  take  several  gallons 
of  water  and  melt  soap  enough  in  it 
to  do  the  work  properly.  Then  armed 
with  a  stubby  brush  and  piggie  cor¬ 
nered  somewhere,  he  is  given  the  wash¬ 
ing  and  currying  of  his  life  even  if  he 
is  stubborn,  and  a  pig  surely  is.  This 
method  has  worked  effectively  in  every 
case.  Appetite  good  and  a  fine  thrifty 
pig  is  the  result  every  time,  and  profita¬ 
ble. — Mrs.  Edith  Swope,  Pennsylvania. 


A  Hint  That  Worked 

About  two  years  ago  I  wrote  to 
you  about  my  Fordson  tractor  pump¬ 
ing  oil,  and  am  pleased  to  state  that  I 
have  found  the  cause  and  it’s  remedy. 
My  son  (who  operates  tractor)  thinking 
to  favor  the  tractor  ran  the  motor  too 
slowly,  which  caused  a  high  vacuum 
that  pumped  the  oil.  Soon  after  writ¬ 
ing  to  you  I  installed  a  governor  (air 
friction)  which  has  eliminated  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  now  the  tractor  Avorks  perfect¬ 
ly. — J.  J.  Blewett,  Pennsylvania. 


'^HcUo,  George!  Funny  thing,  I  was  just  thinking  about  yow/”— ^udge 


Elan 


The  air  tight,  water  tight  doors 
of  the  Unadilla  Silo  cannot  stick 
or  freeze  and  have  the  distinct 
advantage  of  giving  continuous 
opening  at  the  level  of  the  si- 
la§e! 

No  more  back  breaking  work  pitch¬ 
ing  tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head _ 

yousimply  push  it  otiit  Gravity  does 
the  rest.  Saves  time  and  work! 

The  door  fasteners  form  a  perma-^ 
nent  safety  ladder — convenient  and 
secure.  Hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from 
this  ladder.  No  more  dangerous,  tire¬ 
some  adjusting  from  easy -slipping  sus¬ 
pension  ladders. 

Write  today  for  big  catalog 
and  details  of  the  liberal  discounts  for 
early  orders  and  cashi  They  mean 
money  saved  to  you!  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments  if  desired. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y« 


Built  of  the  finest 
materials 

Globe  Silos  are  made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  Because  of  this,  they 
last  over  a  generation.  The 
extension  roof,  an  exclusive 
Globq  feature,  reduces  cost  per 
ton  capacity.  Heavy  matching 
of  walls,  double  splines,  sealed 
joints  and  adjustable  doors  in¬ 
sure  absolute  air  -  tightness.- 
Increases  value  of  farm.  For 
durability,  convenience  and 
economy,  you  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  silo.  Write  today  for  our 
catalog  and  price-list ;  silos, 
tanks,  ensilage'  cutters,  stan¬ 
chions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Box  F  Unadilla,  New  York 


on  this  well-known  silo. 
A  real  saving  to  you.  Used 
on  thousands  of  farms.  The 
Special  Door  Frame  just 
one  of  Its  strong  features. 

Also  makers  of  the  Cop¬ 
per-Content  ROSSMETAG 
Galvanized  Silo  since  1912. 
When  writing,  state  wheth¬ 
er  intere.stcd  in  wood  or 
metal  Silo. 

Splendid  agents’  and 
driers’  proposition 

E.  W.  ROSS  Ensilage  Colter 
&  Silo  Company, 

41  Warder  St.  Est.  1S50 
Springfield,  Ohio 


DANA’S  I  LJ.C.SMITH! 

STOCKtllii^^ 

T  A  XI  XT  X  C  To  identify  all  live  stMk. 
I  i  r\  ri  th  standard.  Free  eamples. 

Breeder^  Supplies 

Punches,  tattoo  outfits,  herd  books,  bull  riMdi 
veterinary  Instruments.  Free  catalog. 

C.  H,  DANA  CO.,  33  MalnSt.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


y^mcrican  Agriculturist,  April  11,  1925 


Wh^re  Brooder  Chicks  Go  Wrong 

rpO  buy  day-old  By  L.  H.  HISCOCK  that  of  housir.j. 

X  baby  chicks  is  an  There  are  so  many 

easy  start.  To  raise  baby  chicks  is  one  different  makes  of  stoves  and  oil  heaters, 

of  the  most  difficult  problems  confront-  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details, 

ing  the  poultrj^man.  So  much  can  be  The  main  thing  with  any  brooder  appar- 

wrong:  so  much  can  go  wrong  in  such  a  atus  is  conscientious  care.  A  thermostat 
short  space  of  time  that  a  brood  can  cannot  do  anything  when  it  comes  to  the 

(Iwindle  perceptibly  or  even  cease  to  exist  regulation  of  heat. 

over  night.  It  would  be  aii  impossibility  In  the  operation  of  coal  brooder  stoves 

to  sc'  forth  any  rules  or  regulations  that  there  are  two  common  faults  that  may 

cover  all  the  mul-  affect  the  running  of  the  stoves.  Where 

titude  of  rising  a  brooder  house  is  exposed  to  wind  and 

emerge  ncies  or  the  stove  pix>e  is  four  inches  or  larger,  it 

''''  %  cover  all  the  def-  is  a  wdse  precaution  to  put  a  chimney 

y  ferent  methods  of  damper  in  the  pipe;  on  windy  days  it  will 

chick  raising,  relieve  the  strain  on  the  thermostat  and 

There  are,  how-  keep  your  fire  from  burning  too  heavily. 

ever,  a  few  points  In  the  second  place  the  action  of  cold 

>  that  are  worth  air  on  the  outside  stove  pipe,  which  is 

considering,  be-  warm,  often  causes  moisture.  This  mois- 

cause,  in  a  general  ture,  which  is  a  complex  coal  tar  com- 

ff>ey  cover  a  pound,  runs  down  the  pipe ;  it  collects  at 

few  of  the  things  the  base  or  pipe  hole  of  the  stove  and 

T..  ft.  Hiscocic  that  ought  not  to  forms  a  hard  mass.  If  for  any  reason, 

kill  baby  clucks.  ■  therefore,  your  stove  fails  to  work  prop- 

The  first  and  most  important  step  in  seem  to  have  trouble  wdth  coal 

this  whole  chick  undertaking  is  right  feed-  brooder  house,  it  is  a  good  idea 

ing.  Weak  legs,  sore  eyes,  paralysis,  raise  the  pipe  and  examine  the  stove 

various  diarrheas,  uneven  developement,  Sometimes  this  deposit  bakes  so 

ruffled  plumage, — any  and  all  of  these  ail-  hard  that  one  almost  needs  a  coal  chisel 

ments  are  largely  a  matter  of  nutrition,  away. 

Take  an  old  hen  with  a  brood  of  chicks  -r.  r  . 

...a  „ii  ..r  Before  Chicks  Arrive 


If  you  want  early  broilers— » 

If  you  want  November  layers—* 

[You  must  avoid  the  back-sets  iiS 
your  growing  flock. 

Add  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-d 
to  the  ration  daily. 

Then  never  mind  about  diseasd> 
bowel  troubles,  leg  weakness  and 
gapes. 

Pan-a-ce-a  takes  care  of  all 
that. 

Pan-a-ce-a  tones  up  the  appetite 
r— promotes  digestion. 

Pan-a-ce-a  helps  your  flock  to» 
turn  the  feed  to  good  account— » 
growth,  bone,  flesh,  feathers. 

[You  can  tell  a  Pan-a-ce-a  flock 
every  time  by  the  good  feeling—* 
always  happy  and  industrious. 


Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a^ce-a  .i'SSg 

The  price  of  just  one  two-pound 
broiler  pays  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a 
200  chicks  will  eat  in  sixty  days. 

Tell  your  dealer  how  many 
chicks  you  have.  He  has  a  right- 
sized  package  for  every  flock. 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsib'ility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  tho 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back, 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohld 


tDlnkr  and  hoto  fe  w/  iham. 
Did  uou  euor  atop  io  think  that 
His  the  pullelt  and  nridad  hens- 
Uiat  iaq  in  the  fall  arif  a/inter-^  ' 
tehen  ^iees  are  up. 

Start  now  and  build  up  to  it'^ 
Send  fo-dau  for  uour  capu  of 
cSVarkaiponQrct  Co. 

1 9 Z5  Year  Book  „ 
rrod  it  month  by  month'. liwulpoy 


^larp  and  Soluble 
Limeitone  PreJact*  Cerp.  >t  America,  Newten,  N.  J. 


C^Parlt(S>PoIIard  G>  in' 

a  S  a  HERTEL  AVE-.  BUFFALO.  N.Y.  ' 


Cod  liver  oil  prevents  and  cares  leg  weakness  In  chicks  if  It  con 
tains  Vitamine  D.  Experts  recommend  giving  this  oil  to  breed¬ 
ing  birds  also  to  improve  hatches. 


BETTER 


BREEDERS— 


5  gaL  .  15. 

;0  gal . 55. 

Delivered 

Cash  or  C.  0.  0. 


CCD  LIVER  OILr-HARRIS 


STRONGER 


Is  double-tested  and  guaranteed  to  contain  this  vitamine.  Used 
and  endorsed  by  leading  poultrymen  and  experiment  stations.  The 
one  brand  you  can  be  sure  of.  Avoid  mixtures!  Circulars  FREE. 


CHICKS 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 


Ctiiatitij 


Bred  from  High-Quality,  Production-Bred  Birds  having  no 
equak  Backed  by  11  years  experience.^  13  Popular  Breeds. 


equak  Backed  by  11  years  experience.  13  Popular  Breeds. 
Every  Breeding  Bird  Approved — Every  Chick  Guaranteed — 30  Branch 
Offices — Branch  Stores  in  Boston  and  Detroit. 

Member  Infer  national  Baby  Chick  Association 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  9,  210  Friend  St..  Boston,  Mass 


Largest  Ctualitii  Producers 


m  (H>  American  Agriculturist,  April  11, 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


MILK  PRICES  to  absorb  the  daily  arrivals  and  the  ac- 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  cumulation  of  fresh  stock  in  first  hands 
Association  announces  the  following  caused  enough  pressure  to  sell  at  reduced 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur-  Prices-  No  one  is  willing  to  pile  up  but- 
ing  the  last  half  of  March  for  milk  testing 


3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  201  to  210  miles 
of  New  York  City.  It  is  understood  of 
course  ihat  the  prices  mentioned  belozv  are 
not  received  by  the  farmer  but  go  into  the 
pool.  They  are  prices  dealers  pay  the 
League, 


ter  at  this  season  of  the  year.  April  is 
upon  us  and  the  spring  flush  will  soon  be 
here. 

The  downward  trend  stopped  on  the 
30th,  reversed  and  developed  a  little  more 
strength  that  some  operators  anticipated. 
A  lot  of  out  of  town  buying  interest  ab¬ 
sorbed  a  good  portion  of  the  fresh  ar- 


Passover,  will  be  celebrated.  AH  kinds 
of  live  poultry  of  prime  quality  will  be 
in  demand  at  this  time.  The  best  mar¬ 
ket  days  will  be  April  12,  13  and  14.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  14th  comes  on 
Saturday,  it  will  be  well  to  time  your 
shipments  so  that  they  are  received  on 


the  size  of  the  bale.  Oats  straw  is  worth 
from  $14  to  $15  and  No.  i  rye  straw 
to  $16. 

MAY  WHEAT  REACHES  NEW 
LOW 

May  wheat  sold  down  to  $1.04^  om 


either  the  12th  or  the  13th,  Saturday  is  March  31,  which  is  65^0  under  the  high 
usually  a  short  day  in  the  market,  and  point  made  on  January  28.  However,  the 
if  last  minutes  receipts  are  heavy  it  may  market  recovered  considerable  of  this  loss 
be  that  returns  will  not  be  satisfactory  and  closed  at  $1.46^-  The  future  mar- 
as  on  either  of  the  earlier  days.  Just  ket  is  very  flighty.  It  is  watching  the 


The  reduction  in  Class  1  amounts  to  27  j-iyals.  Enough  activity  was  in  evidence  to  because  this  is  a  holiday,  it  is  no  excuse  situation  in  the  southwest  very  closely, 
nts  per  hundred  zvhile  m  Class  2  the  re-  reestablish  the  market  at  47j4c.  As  W’e  go  for  trying  to  palm-off  some  mediocre  Kansas  and  Nebraska  report  very  dry  con- 


cents  per 

duction  is  10  cents  per  hundred  in  each 
class,  A.  D.  and  C.  Class  3  prices  remain 
the  same  as  in  early  March. 

It  is  reported  ihat  the  Directors  have 
voted  that  these  new  prices  for  the  last 
half  of  March  zmll  be  continued  in  April 
unless  conditions  zoarrant  further  change. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.80 

Class  2A-  Fluid  Cream  . . . . .  2.10 

Class  2B  Ice  Cream  .  2.15 

Class  2C  Soft  Cheese .  2.05 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk .  1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ....  1.85 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.65 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  oh  butter 
find  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
JJew  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  $2.80 

Class  2  2.10 

Class  3  1.65 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  Y'ork 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop- 
'crative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.80 

Clr-s  2 .  2.20 

Cl  3  3A  .  1.80 

Class  3B  .  1.75 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  DOWN  AND  UP 

Last  week  the  market  developed  a  sud¬ 
den  reversal  of  form,  contrary  to  general 
expectations.  It  came  with  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  a  storm.  General  opinion  indi- 


to  press  the  market  is  quiet  and  the  feeling 
is  conservative.  Operators  find  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  supplying  their  trade  with  all 
the  stock  tliat  is  desired.  Further  ad¬ 
vances  are  not  expected  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  market  is  unsettled  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  spring  flush.  At  the  moment 
undergrades  are  none  too  plentiful.  Stor¬ 
age  stocks  are  moving  into  the  distribut¬ 
ing  channels  quite  freely  and  the  market 
on  held  goods  is  steadily  improving. 

Creamery  butter  scoring  higher  than  ex¬ 
tras  are  holding  their  own  at  47c  with  a 
few  pet  marks  bringing  47/4c.  Creamery 
extras  (92  score)  are  bringing  46)4 c  wuth 
firsts  (90  to  91  score)  ranging  from  44^4 
to  46c.  Other  grades  range  downward 
to  45)4. 

CHEESE  MARKET  STILL  FIRM 

Although  business  has  not  been  as  brisk, 
nevertheless  the  tone  in  the  cheese  market 
is  still  firm.  This  holds  true  with  New 
York  as  well  as  western  markets.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  Ncav  York  State  has  increased 
rather  slowly.  Wisconsin  is  beginning  to 
increase  its  make  but  it  is  running  no 
heavier  than  a  year  ago.  Prices  out  there 
do  not  warrant  any  heavy  shipments  to 
the  eastern  markets.  Fancy  held  whole 
milk  State  flats  are  still  worth  26j4  _  to 
27c,  while  average  run  goods  are  bringing 
from  25  to  26c.  Average  run  whites  are 
less  plentiful  than  colored  marks.  Fancy 
fresh  whole  milk  state  flats  are  still  bring¬ 
ing  24)4,  although  there  is  some  reports 
of  a  little  price  shading. 

SLIGHT  CHANGE  IN  EGGS 

There  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  country  as  a  _  ,  .p-,* ,  .......  . . ^ 

the  egg  market  since  our  last  report.  If  plant  4%  less  thp  in  1924.  The  heaviest  j^g'.  yejio^  hominy  $38;  corn  meal  $35; 
there  is  any .  change  at  all  it  is  only  in  reduction  comes  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  $37.75;  gluten  meal  $48.50; 

the  fancier  marks.  So  few  people  are  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Early  crop  and  cotton  seed  meal  $41;  41^°  cotton 

shipping  this  class  of  goods  that  it  has  intermediate  states  show  a  very  slight  de-  43%  cotton  seed  meal  $45; 

little  or  no  application.  Very  few  nearbys  crease.  According  to  the  Department,  jf  process  oil  meal  $39. 

show  real  fancy  quality.  Such  are  meet-  the  growers’  present  plans  are  followed  out  tVF<?TOCK  AND  MEATS 

ing  a  fair  demand  at  prices  that  range  and  the  average  yield  of  the  past  10  years 

from  37  to  40c.  Comparatively  few  of  be  secured  (100  bushels  to  the  acre).  It  With  the  coming  of  Easter  trade,  wC 

these  large  chalk  white  lots  are  even  is  estimated  the  production  will  amount  to  experience  slightly  better  prices  in 

worth  this  top  quotation.  The  majority  335  million  bushels  which  would^  be  the  livestock  market,  especially  for  dressed 
of  nearby  receipts  are  selling  in  the  smallest  since  1919.  If  the  yields  run  as  spring  lambs,  and  prime  veal  calves.  On 
neighborhood  of  33  to  36c.  Most  of  therni  they  did  last  year  around  109  millions  j^prii  j,  strictly  prime  live  calves  were 
at  34  to  35c.  There  is  a  decided  scarcity  bushels  apparently  influenced  by  improve-  .^^rorth  $15  to  $15.50  a  hundred.  In  view 
in  the  receipts  of  real  fancy  light  yolked  ment  in  the  quality  of  seed,  it  is  estimated  q£  light  receipts  we  may  see  a  price 
....  ...V..  eggs.  If  a  man  is  getting  low  country  that  the  yield  will  total  383  million  bushels,  advance  before  many  days.  Common  to 
cated  that  the  market  would  be  upward  prices  and  his  production  will  warrant  the  smallest  since  1921.  The  bumper  crop  varies  anywhere  from  $9-50 

but  like  all  reversals  it  came  quick  and  close  grading  and  candling,  it  will  pay  of  1924  amounted  to  454  nulhon  bushels.  ^  to  $15.  Prime  lambs  are  bidding  fair  b^ 

fast.  Lack  of  buying  interest  was  re-  - - ri-  ic  il  pctimated  L  i  . 

sponsible  for  the  turn.  Many  operators 
lost  confidence  when  advances  failed  to 
materialize  and  sentiment  changed  to  the 
point  that  prices  w'ere  shaded  to  46j4c  for 

fanciest  marks.  This  represented  a  re-  ......  - -  - v.v  ‘  ...a......  .0  ...aco— o  ---x  ^ -  •  rT  ua 

duction  of  a  cent  and  a  fraction  since  has  weakened  preceptibly.  Western  stor-  generally  there  is  more  or  less  of  an  Stock  m  the  neighborhood  of  200  pounas 

our  last  report.  As  soon  as  the  market  age  packed  eggs  are  quoted  at  34  to  34/4c  easier  feeling.  It  certainly  paid  to  unload  -frAm  .'Rt-j  cn  to  $1^.75.  inese 


stock.  An  occasion  like  this  calls  for 
quality  and  the  price  is  readily  paid. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  POTATOES 

There  has  been  no  material  change  noted 
in  the  potato  market  as  far  as  old  crop 
potatoes  are  concerned.  Prices  go  about 
the  same  as  they  were  in  our  last  report. 
The  new  crop  is  rapidly  expanding. 
Southern  potatoes  are  no  longer  quoted 
in  two  figures.  The  fanciest  Florida 
Spaulding  Rose  are  meeting  a  rather  slow 
sale  at  $9.50  per  barrel.  A  few  reports 
mention  $10  but  only  in  a  special  class. 
States  are  quoted  anywhere  from_  $1.50 
to  $1.75  in  150-pound  sacks  delivered. 
Occasionally  an  extra  fancy  car  will  turn 
$1.85.  But  there  are  too  many  potatoes 
on  the  market  to  quote  this  as  a  regular 
price.  Maines  are  bringing  $1.75  to  $2.10 
in  150-pound  sacks.  Bulk  deliveries  show 
that  States  and  Maines  are  not  far  apart. 
States  bringing  from  $i  to  $r.io  per  hun¬ 
dred  and  Maines  from  $1.05  to  $i.i5- 
Fancy  states  would  sell  on  par  with 
Maines.  Long  Island  are  beginning  to 
show  a  wider  range  of  quality  and  values 
are  running  all  the  w’ay  from  $1.50  to  $3.25 
in  150-pound  sacks  delivered.  This  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  what  is  happening  and  what 
we  may  look  for  in  the  weeks  to  follow 
Just  as  soon  as  potatoes  begin  to  arrive 
spongy  and  showing  small  sprouts,  it  is 
then  that  the  trade  turns  to  good  new  crop. 

In  a  report  issued  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  March  28,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  a  summary  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  made  relative  to  the  1925 
acreage.  Potato  growers  throughout  the 
whole  it  is  indicated,  will 


ditions.  Weather  maps  and  reports  show 
that  storms  have  passed  over  these  sec¬ 
tions,  but  showers  are  very  scattered. 

Corn  and  oat  futures  broke  in  sympathy 
\vith  wheat.  The  sympathy  continued  in 
the  recovery.  However,  corn  closed  2)4 
to  3  cents  lower  while  oats  closed  J4c 
higher.  Rye  broke  with  wheat  but  on  the 
recovery  increased  5c.  Russia  has  been 
buying  very  heavily  in  the  grain  market. 

On  March  31  flaxseed  crushers  reduced 
the  price  of  linseed  oil  2c  a  gallon.  This 
may  have  some  effect  on  the  price  of  meal. 
Advances  from  the  northwest  state  that 
shipments  of  flax  from  the  Argentine 
are  only  about  1-3  of  what  they  were  at 
the  same  time  last  j^ear.  However,  it  is 
said  that  stocks  at  principal  ports  are  less 
than  half  as  large  and  the  belief  is  held 
that  the  crop  has  not  turned  out  as  first 
estimated. 

New  York  Cash  Grains 

Cash  grain  prices  quoted  F.O.B.  New 
York  City.  WHEAT,  No.  2  red,  $1.70 
to  $1.72;  No.  2  hard  winter,  $1.60;  No. 
2  mixed  durum  $1.60.  CORN,  No.  2 
yellow,  $1.26  to  $1.27;  No.  2  mixed,  $1.25. 
OATS,  fancy  white  clipped  55  to  57c; 
ordinary  white  clipped  52  to  55/4c;  No.  2, 
53c,  RYE,  $1.24  to  $1.30. 

Local  Buffalo  Feed  Market 

The  local  Buffalo  feed  market  is  quoted 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  as  of  March  28  as 
follows,  per  ton: — Ground  oats,  $36.30; 
spring  wheat  bran,_  $24 ;  hard  wheat  bran 
$30;  standard  middlings,  $24.50;  soft 
wheat,  middlings  $35;  flour  middlings 
$34.50;  Red  dog  flour  $41;  white  hominy 


him  to  go  after  tlie  market  right  now. 

The  market  in  general  is  none  to  strong. 
Heavy  western  shipments  have  been  held 
back  at  shipping  points  to  secure  April 
dates  in  the  warehouses  _  and  naturally 
with  these  heavier  deliveries,  the  market 


fk.ifi..ll(IuC98IxdS,2fi  estimated  ETA  These  would  undoubtedly  sell  in 

NO  CHANGE  IN  BEANS  the  neighborhood  of  $19  a  hundred.  Fair 

to  good  stuff  is  worth  anywhere  from 
There  is  no  new  feature  in  the  bean  $16.50  to  $18.  Fancy  ewes  are  worth  any- 
market  to  report.  Tvade  is  very  slow  where  from  $9  to  $10.  Hogs  weighing  up 
and  the  market  is  dragging  very  heavily  to  150  pounds  vary  from  $13  to  ?i3-25. 


took  this  downward  turn,  speculative  buy¬ 
ing  w'ithdrew  its  support.  The  regular 
channels  of  distribution  were  inadequate 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 


M.  ROTH  &  CO. 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


EGGS 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


B700  Secures  120  Acre  Farm 
4  Cows,  800  Sugar  Maples 

Full  sugar  tools  and  farm  implements;  scenic  health¬ 
ful  section  N.  Y.  State,  convenient  village,  desirable  8- 
room  white  house,  good  barn,  variety  choice  fruit,  money- 


for  the  very  finest.  In  view  of  the  un¬ 
settled  condition  In  the  market^  dealers 
have  been  inclined  to  hold  off  buying  their 
holiday  requirements  in  anticipation  of  a 
lower  market.  It  looks  as  though  the  egg 
market  in  general  has  got  to  go  low’er 
to  warrant  more  active  buying  for  storage. 


when  trade  spurted  up  in  the 


several  Aveeks  ago  for  prices  now  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  shade.  Prime  screened  pea 
beans  are  offered  profusely  at  $6.50  but 
$6.25  seems  to  be  the  top  of  the  trading 
market  for  fair  stock.  Red  kidneys  are 

$10  for  choice 


is  worth  from  $i3-50  fo  $I3-7S- 
market  prices  are  quoted  F.O.B.  in  New  lork 


or  in  other  words  delivered  prices.  _ 
Country  veal  calves  are  meeting  a  fairly 
good  market.  Choice  marks  are  worth 
from  18  to  19c  and  in  view  of  the  out¬ 
look  AA’e  may  see  a  cent  or  two  prermum 
a  little  later  on.  Fair  to  prime  stuff  is 


lu  wcJiiciiiL  I11U1.V-  avi.Y.-  g£jjj  gelling  better  than  - 4-  “  «...  -  --  x  1  vh 

Fanciest  nearby  Jersey  closely  selected  e.x-  jn^rks,  best  packs  bringing  $10.25  while  worth  anywhere  from  12  to  17c,  wnicn 

tras  are  Avorth  from  39  to  40c,  while  aver-  common  stuff  ranged  down  to  $9.50-  shoAvs  that  the  market  is  operating  on  a 

age  extras  are  worth  37  to  38c.  Firsts  white  kidneys  are  still  holding  at  $8.50  rather  wide  range  on  these  less  desirable 

and  extra  firsts  are  Avorth  from  33  to  36c.  $9  but  they  are  none  too  strong.  In  marks.  Country  dressed  spring  l^mbs 

The  majority  of  arrivals  are  selling  in  kidneys  are  not  in  any  too  firm  that  are  heavy  are  worth  from  $10  to  $12 

this  class.  Nearby  gathered  whites  are  3  position.  Domestic  marrows  are  AA’orth  each  while  the  more  plentiful  Jight  ^to 

from  $9  to  $10. 

HAY  MARKET  EASIER 


zgVz 


to  34c,  including  the 


worth  from 
pullets, 

LIVE  POULTRY  ACTIVE 


eacn  wimc  me  xuuic  a  ®  ^ 

medium  marks  are  worth  from  $7  to  $9- 
LiA'e  rabbits  are  meeting  a  slow  trade. 


With  31  cars  of  hay  at  the  33rd  Street  A  good  belt  dressing  is  made  by  mix- 
Express  foAvls  are  meeting  a  mighty  yards  and  something  like  75  unsold  in  the  mg  melted  beesAvax  and  neat’s  foot  oil  1 
good  demand  and  sales  are  reported  as  sheds,  it  is  to  be  expected  tliat  the  hay  the  proportion  of  one-half  pound  of  wax 
making  fields,  20  acres  wood,  spring  water,  tdre  fences  j  •  ^  £qj.  fancy  colored  stocks.  Some  market  will  turn  easier.  Most  of  this  stock  one-half  gallon  of  oil.  Melt  the  wax 

s;s,a«.s  rangig  as  low  L  35c.  Leghorn  fowls  however,  is  of. the  lower  grades.  No  1  aS  the  oil  slowly,  stirring  it 

. .  are  generally  selling  in  the  neighborhood  and  No.  *2  hay  is  not  over  plentiful.  Most  ^rst,  t  thoroughly  mixed. 

of  34c.  The  situation  in  the  live  poultry  of  the  offerings  are  selling  around^  $22  constant  y  g _  . — 

market  as  far  as  fowls  are  concerned,  is  a  ton.  No.  l  hay  is  selling  anyAvhere  from  -  ^ 

in  the  seller’s  favor.  The  freight  market  $25  to  $26  and  No.  2  in  large  bales  would  WANTED— A  Herdsman  — 

■  - _  battle  over  the  bring  $24.  Light  clover  mixed  is  Ayorth  to  handle  herd  on  test.  Must  have  na 


page  Catalog  farm  bargains  thruout  24  states.  Free. 

STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  255-R,  Foarth  Av.,  at  20th  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 


$1000  Secures  150  Acre  Farm 
3  Young  Horses,  18  Fine  Cows, 

Hay,  grain,  manure  spreader,  corn  harvester, 

drill,  binder,  complete  machinery,  tools;  100  acres  —  ......  , - -  „ -  .  --  ,  r 

chine  worked,  brook  and  springs,  wood,  timber,  fruit;  ^^ess  broilers  are  comiiig  in  a  little  more  to  $21.  Second  cutting  alfalfa  of  No.  I 

good  8-room  white  '  house,  running  water,  big  cement  K  .  .  ,  “  •  ,  _ _  .  ,  _  '  ' 

basement  barn,  silo,  granary,  other  bldgs. ;  real  money- 


cash  to  responsible  party. 

Sherbarne,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  L.  SHOLES,  3  Main  St., 


IS  experiencing  quite  a  oaiue  ovvi  uic  oring  4>:i4.  ixjgm.  T_^Yr,-vrds 

question  of  premiums  which  is  quite  com-  from  $22  to  $24  for  No.  i,  but  little  of  experience  making  A.  K,  U.  ' 

mon  just  prior  to  a  Jewish  holiday.  Ex-  it  is  on  hand.  No.  2  Is  bringing  from  $20  House  with  improvernents, 

press  broilers  are  coming  in  a  little  more  to  $21.  Second  cutting  alfalfa  of  No.  l  space,  wood  furnished.  _Must  l^ara 

freely.  Fancy  colored  spring  broilers  are  grades  will  sell  from  $29  to  $31  and  No.  farm  helpers.  HENRY  MUKu  _ 

■  '  ^  ^25  to  ^26,  while  No.  3  will  bring  THA'’’’ 

1  K’ic.  anywhere  from  $23  to  $24.  depending  on  City. 


11  sen  iruiii  lu  lariii  *  xt  Vnrk 

maker,  only  few  min.  city^ _ Price  $6000,  only  $1000  j  ■^yorth  6oc  while  Leghorns  are  bringing  2  at  $25  to  $26,  while  No.  3  will  bring  THAU,  Jr.,  461  Fourth  Avc.,  New 


On  the  bedroom  floor  is 
shown  Congoleum  By-the- 
Yard  No.  852-2  yds. 
wide.  The  3-yard  width 
is  No.  4024. 


Above  is  shown  Congoleum  By-the-Yard  No.  812.  It  is  made  in  the  2-yard  ividth  only. 


You  Get  Guaranteed  Satisfaction  With 
Every  Yard  of  Congoleum  By-the-Yan 


it  requires  no  fastening  of  any  kind. 
Cementing  or  tacking  is  never  necessary 
to  hold  it  in  place,  yet  it  never  curls  up 
at  the  edges  and  never  buckles. 

The  variety  of  patterns  and  colors 
makes  Go/^/-S<?a/Congoleum  By-the-Yard 
desirable— and  suitable— wherever  the 
entire  floor  is  to  be  covered.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate  for  the  kitchen, 
bathroom,  pantry,  halls  and  bedrooms. 

Note  the  Low  Prices 

Two-Yard  Width  —85c  per  square  yard 
Three-Yard  Width— 95c  per  square  yard 

Owing  to  freight  rates,  prices  in  the  South,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  Canada  are  higher  than  those  quoted. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  a  free  copy  of 
our  Interesting  folder  No.  A  89.  It  shows  all 
the  beautiful  Congoleum  By-the-Yard  pat¬ 
terns  in  their  actual  full  colors. 


A  money-back  pledge  of  satisfaction! 
That’s  the  guarantee  which  goes  with 
Gold-Seal  Congoleum  By-the-Yard. 

And  the  Gold  Seal  (reproduced  below) 
shows  that  you  are  getting  genuine 
Congoleum.  Insist  that  this  Gold  Seal 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  goods  you 
buy. 

Beautiful  and  Practical 

All  those  features  that  have  made 
Congoleum  Art-Rugs  the  most  popular 
floor-coverings  in  America  are  found ‘in 
Congoleum  By-the-Yard.  Patterns  are 
equally  attractive,  with  the  same  very 
durable,  waterproof  surface  that  is  so 
easily  cleaned.  A  few  strokes  of  a  damp 
mop  remove  every  trace  of  dust,  dirt 
and  spilled  things. 

Requires  No  Fastening 

One  of  the  most  unusual  things  about 
Congoleum  By-the-Yard  is  the  fact  that 


‘/T  Pattern  No.  832 
(2  yds.  wide  only) 


Pattern  No.  828 
(2  yds.  wide  only) 


Pattern  No.  880 
(2  yds.  wide  only) 


CoNGOLEUM-NaIRN  INC. 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Atlanta  Kansas  City 
:o  Cleveland  Minneapolis  Dallas  Pittsburgh 
)rleans  London  Paris  Rio  de  Janeiro 
anada — Congoleum  Canada  Limited,  Montreal 


GOLD 

SEAL 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
.  ORYOUR  MONEY  BACK  i 


Always  look  for 
this  Gold  Seal 
when  you  buy! 


REMOVE  SEAL  WITH 
DAMP  CLOTH 


1920.  COHGCA'^ 


By-the-Yard 


I  ^  '}  |K 

r  I 

Three  days  in  the  creek 


no  harm  to  the  Valspar-Enamel! 


Trapped  in  the  churning  sandy  bed 
of  a  mountain  stream  for  three  days — 
yet  Wilfred  Campbell’s*  car  came  out 
unscratched.  Here’s  his  story: — 

‘‘Our  party  was  on  its  way  into  the 
mountains  for  a  hunting  trip  when  I  mis¬ 
judged  a  curve  and  plowed  into  a  rough 
mountain  stream.  The  car  stalled  deep  in 
the  pebbles  and  shifting  bottom.  There 
for  three  days  it  remained,  all  that  time 
being  rubbed  and  washed  with  gritty, 
sandy  water. 

“I  had  given  it  a  coat  of  Valspar- 
Enamel  and  over  this  a  coat  of  Valspar 
Clear  Varnish. 

“Its  appearance  I  thought  would  be 
ruined,  but  it  came  out  as  handsome  as 
ever — the  wheels  were  not  even  scratched !” 

That’s  the  Valspar  story  whenever 

*  128  E.  Lindsay  Street,  Stockton,  California 


accidents  occur.  Valspar-Enamels  give 
unmatched  durability  and  service  be¬ 
cause  they  are  Valspar  itself  plus  finely 
ground  pigments.  Water,  ice-cold  or 
boiling  hot,  oils,  acids,  alkalies,  mud, 
flying  sand,  have  no  effect  on  their 
hard,  lustrous  surface. 

Valspar-Enamels  are  easy  to  use  — 
follow  the  simple  instructions  on  each 
can.  Valspar-Enamels  are  economical 
— one  quart  will  refinish  the  average 
small  car. 

Made  in  12  standard  colors  — Red 
—  light  and  deep;  —  light,  fnedium 
and  deep;  Green  — medium  and  deep; 
Vermilion,  Ivory,  Bright  Yellow, 
Gray  and  Brown.  Also  Black, 
White,  Gold,  Bronze,  Aluminum,  Flat 
Black. 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 


Postscript 

If  you  do  not  care  to  re~ 
finish  the  car  yourself  go  to 
an  automobile  painter  for 
a  professional  job.  In  a few 
days  and  at  a  reasonable 
price  he  will  refinish yout 
carwith  Valentine' s  Auto^ 
77iobile  Varnishes  and  re¬ 
turn  it  as  bright  tznd  new 
as  the  day  you  bought  it. 


largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  V arntshes  in  the  World  —  Established  l8j2 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Toronto  London  Paris  Amsterdam 


VV.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTINE’S 

VALSPAR 

ENAMEL 


The  famous  Valspar 
boiling  water  lest 


This  Coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  Cents 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  460  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

I  enclose  dealer’s  name  and  stamps — 20c  apiece  for  each  40c  sample  can 


Enamel  supplied  per  person  at  this  special  price.) 

Valspar  Instruction  Book  with  Color  Charts,  1 5c 
extra. 

Print  full  mail  address  plainly. 


Dealer’s  Name  . 


Address  . 


Valspar-Enamel  . 

□  ' 

Choose  1  Color . 

.  .  J 

Clear  Valspar  .  . 

D  i 

Valspar-Stain  •  . 

D  i 

Choose  1  Color . 

Valspar  Book 

□  J 

Your  Name  . 


S.  F,  P.i-ss 


Address . City. 


^jnerican  Agriculturist,  April  II,  1925 

New  York  Farm  News 

Western  County  Notes  by  M,  C.  Burritt 


IT  has  been  a  beautiful  spring  clay  to- 
da) — like  mid-April  or  even  May.  A 
warm  sun  has  dried  up  the  mud  for 
the  most  part.  The  peepers  are  singing 
from  the  pond  across  the  way.  It  is  so 
warm  that  some  of  us  have  had  a  mild 
attack  of  spring  fever  and  it’s  hard 
work  to  work.  The  land  is  almost  dry 
enough  to  plow,  especially  the  better 
drained  fields,  but  I  haven’t  seen  any¬ 
body  plowing  yet.  The  big  question  in 
everybody’s  mind  is.  is  spring  really 
here  or  is  this  a  fake?  Can  it  be  that 
we  are  this  year  to  miss  altogether  the 
usual  month  of  cold  rains  and  mud? 
At  any  rate  some  of  us  are  suspicious. 

It  has  been  a  great  week  to  get  work 
done.  We  have  sowed  our  grass  and 
clover  seed  on  wheat  under  almost  ideal 
conditions,  sprayed  the  peaches  for  leaf 
curl  equally  satisfactory,  and  cleared  up 
a  lot  of  brush  and  limb  wood  in  the 
orchard.  We  expect  to  do  quite  a  lot 
of  pruning  yet,  but  we, are  taking  no 
chances,  and  cleaning  up  the  brush  as 
we  go  so  that  we  will  be  prepared  for 
an  early  spring  if  it  really  comes.  We 
expect  to  start  the  plows  in  the  orchard 
early  next  w'eek  if  it  doesn’t  rain. 

More  Interest  in  Alfalfa 

A  prospective  seeding  of  alfalfa  again 
had  our  attention  this  week.  As  I  have 
mentioned  in  a  previous  news  note,  our 
county  farm  bureau  is  conducting  an 
alfalfa  campaign  this  year  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  largely  increasing  the  acreage 
of  this  crop  in  the  county — a  very  laud¬ 
able  objective.  Following  up  the  first 
meeting  in  the  community  wdth  a  sec¬ 
ond  this  w'eek,  our  County  Agent  with 
commendable  thoroughness  review’ed 
all  the  conditions  which  have  been 
found  necessary  for  complete  success. 
In  addition  he  added  the  very  prac¬ 
tical  helps -of  testing  soils  for  lime  re¬ 
quirement  and  distributing  inoculating 
material. 

I  am  more  and  more  impressed'  with 
the  desirability  if  not  the  necessity  of 
meeting  all  the  conditions  which  gov¬ 
ern  a  successful  crop  yield.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  as  farmers  we  all  waste  a  lot 
of  good  money  and  energy  by  leaving 
undone  some  things  which  may  later 
prove  to  be  limiting  factors.  For  ex¬ 
ample  take  liming  and  inoculation.  Of 
•what  avail  is  it  to  secure  hardy  north¬ 
ern  grown  seed  and  to  prepare  a  fine 
rich  seed  bed  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
lime  and  bacteria.  Why  risk  all  the 
extra  costs  on  some  factors  for  suc¬ 
cess  without  checking  up  on  others? 

Sampling  the  Soil  for  Lime  Test 

Therefore,  when  County  Agent  Mer¬ 
rill  suggested  bringing  a  soil  sample  to 
the  meeting  for  test  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  I  took  a  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pail  with  a  newspaper  in 
the  bottom,  a  baking  powder  can, — 
carefully  cleaned  out — and  a  spading 
fork,  and  w'ith  my  young  son  at  my 
heels  asking  questions,  started  for  the 
back  lot.  We  walked  over  the  twelve 
acre  field  and  sampled  the  soil  in  about 
eight  different  places,  fully  representa¬ 
tive  as  I  thought,  of  the  soil  of  that 
field.  We  dug  a  hole  furrow  deep  at 
each  place,  and  cut  off  a  perpendicular 
slice  from  the  side  of  each  hole,  about 
a  quart.  When  we  had  secured  our 
eight  samples  •w^e  mixed  them  all  up 
together  thoroughly,  on  a  big  flat  stone 
and  filled  the  baking  powder  can  with 
a  sample  of  the  samples.  This  we  took 
to  the  house  and  driedjn  the  cook  stove 
oven  on  an  old  pie  plate.  The  whole 
job  took  about  an  hour. 

Inoculate  for  Insurance 

At  the  meeting  in  the  evening  the 
County  Agent  ran  the  test  with  others 
'and  showed  only  a  slight  indication  of 
the  need  of  lime.  For  safety  he  recom¬ 
mended  an  application  of  1500  pounds, 
per  acre.  The  field  having  been  limed 
a  few  years  ago  and  having  shown  a 


good  sprinkling  of  alfalfa  plants  from 
three  pounds  in  the  last  regular  seed¬ 
ing,  I  shall  lime  it  only  in  part,  in  order 
to  let  the  alfalfa  itself  check  further  its 
need  of  lime.  And  in  spite  of  the  good 
amount  of  alfalfa  plants  previously 
grown  in  the  field  we  shall  inoculate 
our  seed  for  this  insurance  costs  only 
12j4  cents  an  acre.  Whereas  lime  in¬ 
surance  would  cost  about  six  dollars 
an  acre  and  the  test  shows  a  doubtful 
need. 

I  think  I  detect  a  growing  tendency 
hereabouts  to  delay  scedings  in  the  spring 
until  after  freezing,  when  the  ground  is 
firm.  The  old  method  w’as  to  select  a 
frosty  morning  when  the  ground  was 
honeycombed  on  the  surface.  We  sow'ed 
our  clover  and  timothy  this  way  this 
spring.  Several  farmers  have  remarked 
to  me  of  late  that  they  believed  they  had 
as  good  or  better  success  with  later  seed- 
ings.  A  few  men  drag  the  seed  in  but 
most  do  not.  We  shall  sow  the  part  of 
our  alfalfa  field  after  wheat,  by  this 
method  dragging  in  the  seed  when  the 
ground  gets  firm  enough  to  hold  a  team. 

Now  its  bed  time.  Tomorrow  morning 
for  breakfast  we  are  to  have  pancakes 
with  maple  syrup  made  from  sap  gathered 
by  my  oldest  small  boy  from  trees  in  the 
yard,  tapped  by  himself.  Grandmother 
has  had  the  kitchen  stove  covered  with 
kettles  of  sap  boiling  down  for  several 
days. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


Farm  News  From  Central 
New  York 

H.  H.  Lyon 

OT  in  some  years  have  we  had  so 
mild  a  March  and  one  might  say 
as  much  for  February.  Sugaring  seems 
to  be  over  before  April  begins  and  in 
some  cases  buckets  were  gathered  near¬ 
ly  a  week  ahead  of  that  date.  Not  so 
many  trees  have  been  tapped  this  year 
and  markets  for -syrup  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  quite  so  active.  Sales  have 
been  pretty  fair  and  the  local  price  has 
averaged  about  two  dollars  a  gallon.  A 
few  got  more  for  a  part  and  some  have 
sold  for  a  little  less. 

In  my  locality  I  do  not  know  of  any 
planting  being  done  but  further  north 
though  possibly  on  lower  ground  peas 
at  least  have  been  planted  to  quite  an 
extent.  These  are  for  the  New  York 
market.  I  remmber  a  sason  not  many 
years  ago  when  we  sowed  oats  In  March 
and  got  a  good  crop.  This  is  very  un¬ 
usual.  Meadows  have  come  through 
thus  far  in  very  good  shape.  Hay  is 
abundant  and  considerable  quantities 
will  be  carried  over.  I  know  of  no  sale 
for  hay  at  any  worth  while  price.  Good 
to  have  on  hand  though. 

Feed  dealers  have  had  very  light  sales 
all  winter.  Feeds  went  too  high.  Now 
they  have  declined.  One  can  get  gluten 
feed  at  forty  dollars  with  a  prospect  of 
its  going  lower.  Corn  still  stays  up 
.close  to  fifty-five  dollars,  but  hominy 
can  be  had  as  low  as  forty-seven.  These 
may  not  be  regarded  as  low  feeds  but 
milk  of  average  test  is  likely  to  bring 
about  as  much  as  hominy  costs  by  the 
htmdred  and  more  than  gluten  and 
wheat  bran. 

On  the  28th  we  had  two  or  three 
inches  of  snow  tliat  made  everything 
very  beautiful  to  say  the  least.  Such 
snows  are  called  the  poor  man’s  ma¬ 
nure.  At  any  rate  it  may  be  set  down 
as  having  done  farmers  thousands  of 
dollars  of  good.  There  has  been  but 
little  moisture  since  the--snow  went  off 
some  time  ago  and  this  moisture  will 
go  into  the  ground  in  fine  shape.  Thus 
far  the  season  is  not  bad.  Cows  how¬ 
ever  are  frequently  found  that  show  the 
results  of  diminished  feeding  with  suf¬ 
ficient  digestible  feeds  and  probably 
with  too  little  protein  to  put  them  in 
condition.  That  is  not  true  in  all  cases 
however;  some  have  been  well  fed.  We 
shall  try  to  watch  the  effects  of  this  low 
grain  feeding  on  the  year’s  production. 
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Anthony 

Fence 


Zinc  Insulated  Anthony 
Fence  is  of  the  same  sturdy, 
superior  nature  as  the 
Banner  (formerly  Arrow) 
Steel  Post,  with  its  railroad 
rail  design  and  large  slit  wing 
patented  anchor  plates. 

Every  wire  of  the  fence  is 
insulated  against  rust  by  a 
hea-vy  coating  of  zinc,  uni¬ 
formly  applied.  The  RED 
SIGN  on  every  roll  guar¬ 
antees  its  quality. 

Banner  Steel  Posts  root 
firmly  in  the  ground,  hold 
the  fe'nce  securely  and 
tautly  in  line  and  give  many 
years  of  service. 

Sold  at  NO  EXTRA 
CHARGE,  Zinc  Insulated 
Anthony  Fence  and  Banner 
Steel  Posts  make  the  most 
economical  fence  you  could 
own ,  giving  many  more  years 
of  service  at  lower  cost  per 
year.  Ask  your  dealer. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
Chicago  New  York  Boaton' 
Dallas  Denver 
Birmingham 


Productive  Pastures 

make 

Cheap  Feed 

Make  the  worn  out  pasture  productive;  it 
needs  lime.  Never  reseed  exhausted  land  with' 
out  first  giving  it  a  top  dressing  of  Solvay 
Pulverised  Limestone.  You  obtain  quick  re' 
suits  by  plowing  and  harrowing  Solvay  into 
the  soil.  Economical  and  easy  to  handle; 
high  test,  finely  ground,  furnace  dried,  non' 
caustic.  Write  for  the  valuable  Solvay 
booklet — it’s  free! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold 


by 


Post  Your  Farm 

Keep  Trespassers  Off 

YUe.  have  had  a  new  supply  of  trespass  signs  made  up.  This  time  they  are 
^  of  extra  heavy  linen  on  which  the  lettering  is  printed  directly.  There  is 
no  card  facing  to  be  water-soaked  by  the  rain  and  blown  away  by  the  wind.  We 
have  had  these  new  signs  made  up  of  extra  heavy  material  because  severe  storms 
will  tear  and  otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter  constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post  their  land  and  the  notices  we  have  prepared  com¬ 
ply  In  all  respects  with  the  law.  The  price  to  subscribers  Is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  Ybrk  City 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


RUSSKT  SIOKD  POTATOES— Certified  hill 
selected.  Official  yield  664  bushels  per  acre.  Few 
Cobblers.  Pamphlet.  \VM.  A.  JONES,  Tru.xton. 
N.  Y.  _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Rural  New 
Yorkers  and  Heavyweights,  hill  selected,  high 
yielding  strains,  averaging  over  300  bu.  per  acre 
for  the  last  7  years.  Crown  by  R.  APPLETON 
&  SONS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. _ _ 

INSPECTED  Heavy-weight  Seed  Potatoes, 
yield  441  bushels,  disease  free,  eighty  cents  bush¬ 
el  from  grower.  LUTHER  FALKE\,  Phelps, 
y.  Y. _ 

CAUBAtiE  PLAN'l'S.  10  Million  Frostproof 

Cabbage  Plants  for  Sale — Early  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton  \Yakefield,  Succession  and  (ropenhagen  Mar- 
let.  Prices  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50  Mailed  pre¬ 
paid.  Expressed  collect  10,000,  $15.00  cash.  If 
you  want  Early  Cabbage,  and  a  Fine  Crop,  set 
cur  Hardy  “Frostproof”  Plants.  Shipped  Safely 
Anywhere.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Wholesale 
Growers.  Franklin.  Va. _ ^ _ ’ 

F'OR  SALE — True  Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage 
Seed.  Imported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark. 
$2  per  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route  3, 
Cortland.  N.  Y. _ 

PEDIGKKED  POTATOES — certified  Russets 
and  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  of  300  to  562  bushels 
per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livonia,  N. 
Y.  State  Seed  Test,  yield  449  bushels  per  acre. 
First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Potato 
Show  last  three  years.  XIARDNER  FARMS, 
Box  1 ' 2,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

~  SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— New  crop  W'hitc 
find  Yellow  Biennials,  hulled,  scarified.  Informa¬ 
tion.  samples,  prices.  R.  M.  HANNA,  Skillman, 

y.  j. 

ELDERADO  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS,  $13 
per  1,000,  $8  i>er  500.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  E.  A.  MILLER,  Brookville,  Route 
3,  Pa. _ - _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  direct  from 
J;rowers  to  users.  W  rite  for  prices  delivered  your 
itation.  COOPERATIVE  SEED  POTATO  AS¬ 
SOCIATION.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— Both  white  and 
5'ellow.  Inoculating  bacteria  for  bushel  any  Icg- 
tinie,  60c  postpaid.  K.  E.  Ba.sil.  Latty,  Ohio. 

^  CERTIFIED  RASPBERRV  1^ANTS7  L^^- 
ing  varieties  including  Lath.am  also  Blackberries, 
Strawberries  and  Hardy  Shrubs.  All  guaranteed. 
Low  prices.  Send  for  list.  Bdt  Baker,  lioosick 
Falls.  N.  V. _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Tleavy- 
Vei.glit,  smooth,  rural  type  and  Green  Mountains. 
W'rlte  H.  I-.  HckIucU  &  Sons,  I'illmore,  N.  Y. 
''  DIBBLE’S  firSTED  sl'.ED  '  is  cspcciTdly 
Adapted  for  northern  climate.  W’rite  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  samples  for  testing.  EDW'AUD  F'.  DIB¬ 
BLE.  Box  A.  Iloiieoye  Falls.  -N.  Y. 


S'l'RAW'BERRY  PEANT.S  rea.sonahly  triced. 
t)Hr  book  of  berries  free.  Write  to  W'.  F.  AI.LEN 
CO..  170  Market  St..  Salisbury.  Md. 


WRITE  for  our  catalogue  on  small  fruits,  par- 
.ticularlv  strawberries  and  ras;>l)errics.  I.,  J. 
FARMER.  Box  24L  Pulaski.  N.  Y. _ 

,  W'RTTE  for  e.iir  big  strawberry  cat.alogue.  E. 
W.  TOWNSEND  CO.,  13  Vine  St.,  Salisbury, 


RECORD  GARDEN  YIELD.S  are  wbat  out- 
seeds  give.  W'rite  for  our  valuable  guide  on 
growing  ergrt  crons.  A  postal  card  will  bring  it. 
S.  M.  ISBELL  CO.,  360  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson, 
Midi. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


proved,  $5.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  "Jer¬ 
sey.  _ _  '  _ 

POTATOES — Carman,  Cobbler,  Mountain, 
Sixweeks,  Spaulding,  Russet,  others.  FORD, 
Fishers,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  MOUNTAINS,  big  yielders,  less 
than  17e  .total  disease,  75c.  RALPH  THORN¬ 
DIKE,  Dixmont,  Me. 


FROST  KILLED  seed  potatoes,  RURAL 
RUSSET-GREEN  MOUNTAIN,  New  York 
State  certified,  99.4  disease  free,  grown  in  the 
North  in  a  ninety  day  season.  Average  yield  325 
bushels  per  acre.  WALTER  MILLER,  W^ill- 
iamstown,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  plants, 
$1.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  berries 
this  summcc  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Hardy,  northern 
grown,  ten  best  varieties.  Garden  collection.  100 
Dunlop,  50  Oswego,  50  Peerless,  fullbearing, 
$2.50  delivered.  Price  list  free.  HEYW'OOD  & 
KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  GROWN  HARDY  PERENNIAL 
PLANTS  13c  each,  7  delivered  for  $1.00.  Asters, 
Columbines,  Alyssum,  Gailardias,  Golden  Glow, 
Foxgloves,  Iris,  Phlox,  Physostegias,  Sweet 
Rocket,  Poppies,  Veronicas,  Penstemons.  J.  E. 
MALLINSON,  Dept.  A,  Carolina,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land, 

“DON'T  W'^ANT  to  plant  anything  else,” 
writes  Massachusettes  customer  about  our  Cer¬ 
tified  Seed  Potatoes.  Don’t  take  chances.  Buy 
flic  best,  $1  per  bushel.  Special  price  ou  large 
Mders. _ N.  JI^RICH,  Charleston,  Vic. 

FOR  SALE:' Seed  Potatoes,  pure  white  sprout. 
Green  Mountain  Type  or  Russetts  $1.85  per  150 
Ib.  sack  F.  O.  B.  here.  Car  lots  shipped  draft 
bill  lading  attached,  inspection  allowed.  Less 
car  lots  send  money  order  or  check.  GROVER- 
SCHULTHEIS  COMPANY,  INC.,  Honiell, 
New  York. 


CERTIFIED  Porto  Rican  Yam  Potato  Plants. 
Government  inspected,  chemically  treated,  heavy 
yielders.  $3.00,  thousand.  Leading  varieties  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants  $1.00.  Tomato  $1.50,  thousand.  Or- 
der  today.  JEFF'ERSON  F'ARMS,  Albany,  Ga. 


CERTIFIED  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  potatoes. 
400  bushels  variety.  Vermont’s  best.  Bank  ref¬ 
erences.  J.  B.  REG.\N,  Bethel,  Vermont. 


CERTIFIED  Irish  Cobbler  and  Carman  No.  3 
seed  potatoes.  Grown  on  our  own  farm.  Write 

N.  A.  BAKER  ^  SONS,_I'airport,_N.  Y; _ 

SEED  CORN — Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop. 
Inspected  and  graded,  $4  bushel.  HUGH  BRIN- 
TON,  West  Chester,  Pa.  ' 

STRAWI5ERRY  PLANTS  State  Inspected, 
Howard  17,  100,  $1.25;  1000.  $8.  No  catalog. 
VyiLLIAM  H.  STEVENS,  Kent’s  Court,  West 
Newbury.  Mass. 

~FROSlTri<OOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 
Thousand  $1.75  postpaid;  expressed  $1.25.  DAII- 
ITADALE  FARM,  Ocean  View,  Va. 

fflLVUTlFirL  GLADIOLI  —  Rainbow  Collect¬ 
ion:  Thirty  _  bulbs,  ALL  DIFFERENT,  many- 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange,  and  Hol¬ 
land  Giant,  with  easy  planting  directions,  $1 
postpaid.  Will  bloom  this  summer.  Send  for 
free  new  24-page  illustrated  catalog  of  ISO  mag¬ 
nificent  varieties.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladio¬ 
lus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


.  $1  SPRING  SPECTAI..S— 18  Giant  Ever- 
blooming  Pansies,  50  (Trans')  Asters  Asst..  40 
Verbenas  Mammoth  mixed,  8  hardy  1  year  Del¬ 
phiniums,  25  Snandragons,  36  Dahlia  IBowered 
Zinnias.  All  6  collections.  $5.  Prepaid  at  nlaiit- 
ing  time.  Send  orders  early.  2  year  Palmetto 
and  Barrs  M.ammoth  Asnaragus  roots.  $L75  per 
300,  $12  per  1,000  prenaid.  Catalog  free.  WM.  P. 
YEAGLE,  Dept.  A,  Bristol,  I’a. 

.  GENUINE  GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED,  $40 
hundred  noinids,  scaled  hags.  Fir.st  prize  at  State 
Show.  _FAM  A._  BOBER,  Newell,  S.  D. _ 

SEED  CORN — Early  Golden  Dent,  strong 
grower,  good  germination.  Planted,  cut  and 
bu.sked  hv  hand,  $4-60  lbs.  R.  HILL,  Seneca 
Falks.  N.  Y.  ^  _ 

,  WHITE-CAP  Yellow"  .Dent  Seed  Corn  at 
$3.00  per  bushel.  Sample  quart  25  cents.  96% 
germination  and  over.  ROCK- CLIFF  FARM, 
^rogueville.  Pa. 

WRITE  ti.s  for  samples,  prices  and  comnlete 
description.  Order  direct  from  grow"ers  and  be 
safe.  West  Br.ancb  Co-Operafive  Seed  Growers’ 
Assn.,  Box  A,  Williamsport,  Pa.„  _ 

CERTIFIED  FRUIT  ^'BEES- Write  for  our 
catalog  and  jirice  list  of  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berry 
pl.ints,  etc.,  today.  BARNE.S  BROS.  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  IS,  YalesviIIe,_Conn. 

,  POTATO  FARMS — Tbo.se  seeking  especially 
good  potatoes,  roots  or  cabbage  soil  and  climate, 
close  to  markets,  address  I.EWIS  WILT.IAMS 
.(Farm  'Management,  N.  Y.  State  Col.  of  Agricul- 
ture,)  I.awton  Hall,  Brattleboro,  Vt, 


DAHLIAS— 3  for  25c:  15  for  $1;  Gladiolus, 
8  for  25c.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free.  R.\LPII 
BENJAMIN,  Calverton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


,  CERTIFIED  SEED  under  State  College  in 
spection;  Wells  Red  Kidney  and  Michigan  Ro 
bust  Pea  beans;  disease  resistant  .-uid  most  pro¬ 
lific  strains.  Small  orders  accepted.  II.  D.  HUM 
PHREY,  Tra,  N.  Y. 


,  SEEDLINGS  READY  NOW- For  you  to  pot 
or  transplant  in  Flats  or  Cold  Frames.  I  have 
.500,000  fine  strong  seed^i.ngs  ready  now".  Toma¬ 
toes — Langdon’s  Earliana.  Bonny  Be.st,  John 
Baer,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel,  Stone,  Dwarf  Stone, 
Dwarf  Cbamnion,  Ponderosa,  $3.00  per  1 000. 
Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Peppers — Ruby-  King, 
World-beater,  Chinese  Giant  and  Long  Red  Cay¬ 
enne,  $3,00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post 
Egg  Plant — Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Im- 


DO  YOjj  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  vvitbout 
experience,  who  want  -farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  INC.,  301  E.  14tb  Street,  New  York 
City. _  _  _ 


SWINE 


25  REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SOWS  bred  to 
our  great  sire,  Mou.ster  Big  Bone.  No  better  ever 
offered  for  sale.  Send  for  prices.  GEO.  N. 
KUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


TWENTY  BERKSHIRE.  Chester  White  and 
Poland  China  grade  pigs,  6-8  weeks  old,  $8  each, 
3  mo.  old.  $12  each.  Express  prepaid.  C.  E. 
BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs.  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCH  WORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  pack.age,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meridian,  Conn. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  MAPLE  SYRUP  and 
sugar.  Circular  free.  HILLSDALE  FARM, 
Glover.  \  t. 


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Cliinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

SWITCHES  —  Transformations, etc.  Booklet 
free.  E'VA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


LOOMS  ONL'Y  $9.00— Big  money  in  weav¬ 
ing  rugs,  carpets,  portieres,  etc.,  at  home,  from 
rags  and  waste  materials.  Weavers  are  rushed 
with  orders.  Send  for  free  loom  book,  it  tells 
all  about  the  weaving  business  and  our  wonder¬ 
ful  $9.00,  and  other  looms.  UNION  LOOM 
WORKS,  332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 
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Agriculturist  on  February  2ncl,  and  lis¬ 
tened  and  took  part  in  the  ■'.iscussions. 
At  the  end  of  the  conference.  Senator 
Cole  went  out,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  bills  which  he  introduced  passed,  he 
worked  almost  night  and  day  in  their 
support  and  as  a  result,  the  farm  people 
of  the  State  owe  much  to  Mr.  Cole’s  in¬ 
tense  interest  and  indefatigable  work 
for  better  rural  schools  and  lower  rural 
school  taxes. 

Great  credit  also  should  be  given  to 
the  leaders  of  the  Home  Bureaus,  the 
Farm  Bureaus  and  the  State  Grange  for 
the  support  of  the  general  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  this  legislation. 

As  passed  by  both  houses,  they  were 
Senate  bills  print  numbers  864,  865,  1237 
and  1694. 

The  $9,000,000  School  Bill 

Since  bill  1694  is  the  one  that  appro¬ 
priates  most  of  the  additional  State  aid, 
let  us  consider  this  one  first.  This  is 
the  one  that  came  to  be  known  as  the 
$9,000,000  school  bill.  As  passed,  this 
bill  will  take  effect  July  1,  1926,  and, 
therefore,  the  first  aid  will  be  available 
during  the  school  year  1926-27.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  this  State 
aid  been  passed  to  take  effect  immedi¬ 
ately  so  that  farmers  would  have  had 
sooner  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of 
the  taxes.  But  the  delayed  date  when 
the  bill  will  take  effect  was  the  best  we 
could  get. 

This  bill  provides  additional  State  aid 
to  all  schools,  both  city  and  rural,  the 
increase  in  aid  ranging  from  $50  per 
teacher  in  New  York  Gitj’  up  to  several 
hundred  per  teacher  in  some  of  the 
weaker  rural  districts.  IT  HELPS  TO 
REDUCE  TAXATION  BY  PRC9VID- 
ING  MORE  MONEY  FROM  THE 
STATE  AS  A  WHOLE  TO  RUN 
THE  SCHOOLS.  The  highest  taxes 
paid  by  the  farmers  are  local  taxes,  such 
as  school  taxes.  Since  not  much  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the 
State  is  in  all  the  school  districts  -which 
have  a  population  of  less  than  4500,  the 
greater  the  State  aid  the  lower  will  be 
the  local  taxes. 

Study  These  Examples  on  Tax 
Reduction 

Let  us  see  how  Senate  bill  1694  will 
effect  the  one-teacher  district^.  In  the 
first  place,  the  bill  increases  what  is 
kno-wn  as  the  additional  quota  for  one- 
teacher  districts  from  $200  to  $250.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  increases  the  special  aid  to  dis¬ 
tricts  having  a  valuation  of  less  than 
$60,000  as  follows: 

In  districts  having  an  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  $20,000  or  less  it  increases  from 
$3  per  thousand  to  $6  per  thousand  the 
amount  of  State  aid  for  each  entire  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  that  the  assessed  valuation 
is  less  than  $100,000. 

In  the  same  "W’ay  it  increases  the  state 
aid  from  $3  to  $5  per  thousand  for  dis¬ 
tricts  having  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$40,000  or  less,  but  exceeding  $20,000. 

For  districts  having  a  valuation  of 
$60,000  or  less,  but  exceeding  $40,000, 
the  increase  is  from  $3  to  $4  per  thous¬ 
and^ 

How  It  Will  Work  In  a  Poor  District 

Let  us  take  a  typical  district  •with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $18,000. 

State  aid  under  State  aid  under 
present  law  bill  1694 

District  quota  . .  $200  $200 

Additional  quota  200  250 

Additional  for 
each  entire 
thousand  under  ^ 

100,000  valua¬ 
tion  $3  now, 

$6  under  bill  .  216  432 


cal  taxation.  Therefore,  the  present  rate 
of  tax  is  a  little  over  $24  per  thousand, 
Under  the  new  hill  the  amount  to  be 
raised  bj"  tax  would  be  $1050  less  $882 
or  $168.  Therefore,  in  the  same  dis-. 
trict  with  the  same  school  costs  the  rate 
of  tax  would  be  $9.33  per  thousand  a 
NET  SAVING  OF  $14.67  ON  EA(:iJ 
THOUSAND  OF  ASSESSED  VAU 
UATION. 

How  It  Will  Work  in  Richer  Districts 

Take  a  district  with  an  assessed  vab 
nation  of  $35,000. 

State  aid  State  aid  un- 

now  der  bill  1694 

District  quota  ..$175  $175 

Additional  quota  20C  250 

Additional  for 
each  entire 
thousand  under 
$100,000  valua-  ' 
tion  $3  now,  $5 

under  bill  ....  195  325 


$750 


State  aid  un¬ 
der  bill  1694 
$150 
250 


Total  . $570 

If  school  costs  $1050 
Amount  to  be  raised  now  $480 
Rate  of  tax  now  $13.71  per  thousand 
Amount  to  be  raised  under  bill  $300 
Rate  of  tax  under  bill  $8.57  per  thous¬ 
and 

NET  SAVING  $5.14  per  thousand. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  typical  dis¬ 
trict  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $53,- 
000. 

State  aid 
now 

District  quota  ..$150 
Additional  quota  200 
Additional  for 
each  entire 
thousand  under 
$100,000  valua¬ 
tion  $3  now  $4 

under  bill  ....  141  188 

Total  .  491  588 

If  school  costs  $1050 
Amount  to  be  raised  now  $559 
Rate  of  tax  now  $10.54. 

Amount  to  be  raised  under  bill  $462 
Rate  of  tax  under  bill  $8.71 
Net  saving  $1.83  per  thousand. 

Now  take  for  a  last  example  a  typical 
district  with  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$90,000. 

State  aid  State  aid  un-> 

now  der  bill  1694 

District  quota  ..$125  $125 

Additional  quota  200  250 

Additional  for 
each  entire 
thousand  under 
$100,000  valua¬ 
tion  $3  now  $3 

under  bill  ...  30  30 


$405 


Total  616  $882 

Suppose  the  school  in  this  district 
costs  $1050.  The  amount  to  be  raised 
by  taxation  at  present  is  $1050;  $616 
paid  by  the  State  and  $434  paid  by  lo- 


Total  . $355 

If  school  costs  $1050 
Amount  to  be  raised  now  $695 
Rate  of  tax  now  $7.72. 

Amount  to  be  raised  under  bill  $645 
Rate  of  tax  under  bill  $7.16 
Net  saving  $.56  per  thousand. 

Each  other  school  district  employing 
more  than  one  teacher  'W’ill  receive  $150 
per  teacher  more  than  it  now  receives. 
Therefore,  a  district  employing  U'’® 
teachers  will  receive  $300  additional 
stale  aid  under  this  bill.  A  district  em¬ 
ploying  three  teachers  •will  receive  $450 
additional  state  aid,  etc.  It  is  evident 
that  this  will  materially  reduce  taxation 
in  such  districts. 

Union  free  school  districts  maintain¬ 
ing  academic  departments  will  receive 
also  in  quotas  $150  per  teacher  In  addi-* 
tional  state  aid. 

Help  For  the  Rural  High  Schools 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  which 
will  materially  aid  in  reducing  taxation 
in  high  taxed  high  school  districts  li 
section  491-b.  Under  this  section  ap- 
{Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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ortionnients  are  made  to  all  city,  vil¬ 
lage  and  union  fret  school  districts 
jaaintaining  academic  departments  _  on 
equalization  plan.  Such  apportion- 
jjients  are  also  made  to  all  districts 
which  employ  five  or  more  elementary 

teachers.  _ 

probably  the  highest  taxed  districts  as 
a  group  are  the  so-called  rural  high 
school  districts.  Many  farmers  live  in 
such  districts,  and  many  of  them  are 
paying  from  $20  to  $30  or  more  per 
thousand  in  school  taxes.  The  schools 
maintained  in  these  rural  high  school 
districts  are  the  schools  in  which  rural 
boys  and  girls  get  their  high  school  ed¬ 
ucation.  Under  this  provision  of  the 
bill  aid  will  be  distributed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  w^eaker  or  low  valuation 
districts  will  get  material  help.  This 
applies  the  same  principle  in  apportion¬ 
ing  aid,  but  in  a  different  way,  that  is  il¬ 
lustrated  above  in  the  one-teacher  dis¬ 
tricts  of  less  than  $100,000  valuation.  It 
is  expected  that  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  few  of  either  the  common  or 
union  free  school  districts  ^111  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  tax  rate  of  more  than 
$10  per  thousand. 

The  Enlarged  District  Bill  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Rural  School  Bill  Nos.  864 
and  1237 

It  is  well  to  consider  next  in  order  the 
bill  providing  for  financial  aid  to  enlarg¬ 
ed  districts  and  the  one  providing  addi¬ 
tional  aid  to  central  rural  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  These  bills  provide  amendments 
to  the  present  Education  Law  and  are 
not  new  provisions  of  the  law  except 
that  additional  State  aid  is  provided.  It 
is  well  to  remember  this  fact. 

First,  bill  864  is  an  amendment  to 
section  134  of  the  Education  Law,  which 
section  provides  financal  aid  to  enlarg¬ 
ed  districts.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
when  tw'o  or  more  districts  have  united 
to  form  a  larger  district  such  new  dis¬ 
trict  will  receive  all  the  state  aid  that 
the  separate  districts  received  before 
they  were  united.  This  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  addition  to  all  the  aid  that 
they  would  receive  under  the  old  law 
and  under  the  proposed  plan  of  appor¬ 
tionment,  such  enlarged  district  would 
receive  one-half  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  if  any  transportation  for  pupils 
is  provided.  This  bill  is  retroactive  and 
provides  this  aid  for  all  districts  that 
have  been  established  since  March  25, 
1913.  There  are  many  such  districts 
in  the  State,  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
new  provision  will  help  materially  in 
reducing  taxation  in  such  districts  where 
transportation  is  provided,  and  also  will 
be  of  great  aid  to  such  districts  which 
may  hereafter  be  established. 

Aid  To  Transportation  Costs 

Bill  1237 — This  also  is  an  amendment 
to  the  present  law.  Section  183,  which 
this  bill  amends,  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  in  its  present  form  since  1914,  By 
the  amendment  provided  in  this  bill  such 
central  rural  school  districts  when  es¬ 
tablished  will  receive  in  addition  to  all 
other  aid  which  they  W'ould  receive 
either  under  the  provisions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  or  by  the  provisions  of  bill  1694, 
a  transportation  quota  of  one-half  the 
cost  of  transportation,  as  explained 
above,  and  in  addition  thereto,  a  build¬ 
ing  quota  wdiich  will  be  equivalent  to 
one-fourth  of  the  sum  actually  expend¬ 
ed  on  and  after  the  taking  effect  of  this 
act.  These  quotas, will  be  available  if 
the  tax  rate  in  the  district  is  five  mills  or 
more.  This  bill  is  not  retroactive  in  its 
provisions.  As  now  provided  in  law, 
Such  central  rural  schools  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  only  by  vote  of  the  people  and 
there  has  been  no  change  in  this  respect 
by  this  amendment.  It  simply  gives  the 
additional  aid  of  transportation  quota 
and  building  quota  after  they  have  been 
established.  These  quotas  are  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  other  aid  which  the  districts 
■would  receive  before  they  united  to  form 
^  central  rural  school  district,  and  also 


in  addition  to  all  aid  that  they  might 
receive  under  the  equalization  plan  ex¬ 
plained  above. 

The  bill  also  more  clearly  defines  the 
duties  of  boards  of  education  in  such 
districts  and  gives  them  practically  the 
same  powers  and  duties  that  boards  of 
education  now  have  in  union  free  school 
districts.  Neither  this  bill  nor  bill  864 
(the  enlarged  district  bill,  compels  peo¬ 
ple  to  consolidate.  It  gives  them  more 
aid  and  consequently  helps  to  reduce 
taxes  when,  they  do  consolidate.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  both  bills 
are  amendments  to  present  law. 

The  Training  Class  Bill 

Bill  865  amends  section  502  of  the 
Education  Law,  which  is  the  section 
that  provides  money  for  the  support  of 
training  classes.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  as  a  whole,  the  most  success¬ 
ful  teachers  in  the  one-room  schools  are 
those  who  have  come  from  the  training 
classes.  Heretofore  such  classes  have 
been  maintained  only  in  those  union  free 
school  districts  which  were  willing  and 
able  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense. 
This  bill  increases  the  quota  for  training 
classes  from  approximately  $1650  to 
$2000  for  each  training  class  teacher.  It 
also  provides  that  of  the  $2000  at  least 
$1800  must  be  paid  toward  the  teacher’s 
salary.  This  will  leave  $200  to  be  used 
toward  maintanance.  The  number  of 
training  classes  to  be  established  under 
this  bill  is  limited  to  100.  There  are 
now  approximately  70  such  classes  in 
the  State.  It  should  relieve  union  free 
school  districts  where  such  classes  are 
maintained  from  paying  any  portion  of 
the  expense  and  should  be  an  encour¬ 
agement  to  establish  more  classes.  If 
efficient  rural  schools  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained  there  must  be  good  teachers. 
Rural  people  should  be  gratified  at  this 
recognition  of  the  need  of  better  trained 
teachers  for  rural  schools.  This  bill 
has  been  signed  by  the  Governor  and  is 
now  a  law. 


R.  W.  Dunlap,  of  Ohio,  Ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture 

W.  DUNLAP  of  Pickaway  County, 
•Ohio,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  President 
Coolidge.  He  comes  directly  from  his 
work  of  managing  his  farm  and  those  of 
his  father  to  his  work  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  new  Assistant  Secretary  was  bom 
on  a  farm  in  Pickaway  County  ,  in  1872. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  school,  and  later  attended  high  school 
while  he  lived  on  the  farm  and  spent 
his  spare  time  in  helping  carry  on  the 
farm  work. ,  He  entered  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  Ohio  State  University  in 
1890  and  was  graduated  in  1895.  Since 
then  he  has  spent  most  of  his  time  on  his 
farm  near  Kingston,  Ohio.  Until  1923 
he  operated  it  as  a  grain,  cattle  and  hog 
farm,  and  since  then  has  added  a  dairy. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
Grange  and  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in  the 
United  States. 

Long  experience  in  the  livestock  busi¬ 
ness  has  given  Mr.  Dunlap  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  many  of  the  livestock  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  county.  He  has  either  bought 
or-  sold  stock  on  the  markets  at  Chicago, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Kansas  City,  East  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Fort  Worth,  Cincinnati  and  Columbus.  He 
has  owned  herds  of  purebred  Shorthorn 
cattle  and  Duroc  hogs  and  has  exhibited 
animals  of  his  breeding  at  county  fairs 
and  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  He  has  acted 
as  judge  of  horses,  cattle  and  hogs  at 
many  fairs  and  expositions. 

For  several  years  he  was  State  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner,  and  while  hold¬ 
ing  this  office  did  much  to  eradicate  im¬ 
pure  and  misbranded  foods,  drinks  and 
drugs  from  the  market.  After  retiring 
from  this  office  he  again  went  to  farm¬ 
ing  and  continued  until  191S,  when  he  was 
chosen  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  Ohio  as  Its  Secretary. 


OUR  OFFER  TO  YOU 

Send  only  2  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1.00  each  for  AMERICAN 
agriculturist  and  the  15  Rose  Bushes  wdll  be  sent  you  as  a  gift  in  time 
for  planting.  Renewals  as  well  as  new  subscriptions  count.  Send  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Dept.  B.  461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Roses 

Your  Sunset  Collection  is  Now  Ready 

Beauties  of  the  Garden 

Our  Wonderful  Gift  to  Flower  Lovers 


Our  Annual 
GIFT  of 


Each  set  contains  15  strong,  hardy,  one-year-old  Rose  bushes,  averaging  from 

8  to  12  inches  high. 


The 
Cream 
oi 

All  Roses 


Five  Different 
Varieties 


Glorious  Colors 


4  BEST  RED— W.  C.'GAUNT  (Alex.  Dick- 
.son) — Of  medium  size,  with  pointed 
buds,  with  naturally  reflexed  guard  pe¬ 
tals  of  brilliant  velvety  vermilion,  tipped 
.scarlet.  Stems  rigid,  habit  branching, 
large  oval  beechgreen  foliage.  Rich  tea 
fragrance:  very  rich  in  color. 

4  BEST  PINK— MARJORIE  BULKLEY 
(H.  T.) — Of  strong,  free  branching 

growth;  buds  long  and  rounded,  opening 
into  buff,  heavily  flushed  with  rose,  and 
finishing  into  silvery-pink;  of  ideal  hab¬ 
it,  opening  freely  in  all  kinds  of  weath¬ 
er.  Grand  garden  Rose.  Awarded  Gold 
Medal. 

1  PINK  CLIMBING— ROSARIE,  or  PINK 
THOUSAND  BEAUTIES— This  is  a 
bright  pink  form  of  that  famous  Rose, 
“Thousand  Beauties.”  A  grand  Rose 
from  any  standpoint.  We  want  all  of 
our  floral  friends  to  have  this  Rose. 
Wonderful  in  every  respect  and  sure  to 
please. 

4  BEST  WHITE — EDEL  (H.  T.) — Type,  .  '^‘cnce  Forrester;  bud  very  large;  flower 
very  large,  double,  well  built,  stately:  o;  ^  well  in  all  weather;  sweet  fragrance. 
Color  white,  with  faintest  ivory  shading  toward  the  base,  passing  to  pure  white. 
Foliage  bold  and  distinct.  Very,  vigorous  grower;  free  bloomer. 

2  BEST  YELLOW — LADY  PLYMOUTH  (Alex.  Dickson) — A  most  distinct  and  meri¬ 
torious  Rose  of  the  “Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting”  type  whose  delicate  pearlv  but 
deep  ivory-cream  petals  are  very  faintly  flushed,  giving  it  a  most  piquant  'fini.sh 
that  is  difficult  to  describe.  It  is  delicately  pure  tea  perfumed.  Aw'arded  gold 
medal,  N.  R.  S.,  and  silver  medal.  Crystal  Palace,  London. 

Should  zve  find  it  necessary  to  change  any  variety,  zee  guarantee  that  a  Rose 
of  the  same  color  and  equal  value  zvill  be  sent. 


You  can  now  buy  your  Green 
Mountain  Silo  with  a  part  of  the 
monthly  milk  check.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  long-life  silo,  plus  a  buying 
plan  that  fits  ymm  own  circum¬ 
stances.  Write  now  for  full 
particulars. 

The  Green  Mountain  has 
heavy  close-fitting,  creosoted 
staves;  extra  heavy  hoops  with 
oversize  threads.  Doors  made 
and  fit  like  safe  or  refrig¬ 
erator,  Wooden  ladder 
rungs— no  iron  to  frost 
your  fingers.  Txtra  ca¬ 
pacity  red  gambrel  roof. 

Special  30  Day  Offer 

To  Induce  early  orders, 
we  will  cancel  entirely 
the  first  month’s  payment. 
If  your  order  is  received 
within  30  days  from  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  adv. 

Write  today  for  booklets, 
payment  plan,  etc. 

The  Creamery  ?kg.  Mfg.  Co. 
343  West  St..  Rutland,  Vt. 
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OVERSIZE 

\0^3k] 
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VOU  can  boy  brand  new  oversize  cords  direct 
from  our  modern  $1 ,000,000  factory  at  the  same 
prices  we  have  bsen  eeiiing  to  fobbers  and 
dealers  for  the  past  nine  years ,  and  save  one-third! 

I  These  are  not  old  tires  retreaded,  but  strictly 
firsts,  guaranteed  to  ^ive  you  full  mileage  or  your 
money  Dack  for  any  miles  unsecured;  you  to  be  the 
judge.  References;  Bradstreet,  or  any  bank. 

FREE  CATALOG  •  for  freo  catalog  of- 

'  fering  genuine  Connecticut  30x3V^  oversire 
cords  guaranteed  7,600  miles  at  $6.7S;  10.000  mile 
Senior  Cards  at  $7.6S;  Armstrong  12,000  mile 
Heavy  Duty  Cords  at  SS.65I  Equally  remarkable 
values  on  all  other  sizes  up  to  3Sx5;  also  quality 
tubes,  batteries  at  $10.18;  auto  tops,  radiators 
and  other  accessories  at  factory  wholesale  prices. 

^THE  ARMSTRONG  RUBBER  CO.,  tne. 
Dept.  O  2  West  Haven.  Conn. 


PATENTS 


Boiiklet  free.  Hlgliest  refers 
ences.  Best  results.  Itrooipt. 
ness  assured. 


WATSOB  E.  COLEMAB,  Patent  Lawytr  z 
644  e  Street.  Wasblngton,  D.  C. 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  11,  1923 


THE  OLDEtST  AN1>  l.AIKiEST  INHlVtlHrAMA’  OWNICU  AM)  OFEIUTED 
HATCHERY  IN  OHIO.  1  am  a  IHONEEK  in  Uia  Baby  Cliick  biisinefs.  For 
20  odd  years  1  have  been  pi’oAiciug  liigli  clis.s  Baby  Chicks  which  have 
gone  out  to  tliousands  of  Poultry  iveople  of  America  and  proven,  highly  cat- 
isfartory.  For  years  previotB  to  1910,  (when  he  retired),  I  was  a-s-sociated 


a 


with  M.  fhl.  New  Washington,  Ohio,  who  was  Fatiier  and  originator  of  the  Baby  Chick  business  in  Ohio,  making 
the  flr.=;t  shipment  of  Baby  Chicks  25  or  more  years  .ago.  Since  1919  my  output  _Jias  been  entirely 

taken  by  dealers  who  supplied  a  long  line  of  year  after  year  customers.  I  have  now  decided  to  give  the  GENEKAE 

PUBLIC  an  opportunity  to  buy  my  liigh  class  Chicks  direct  from  the  Hatc'.icry  here  at  New  Washington  and  1  sw  in  a 
I)osition  to  furnish  these  excellent  Chicks  in  almost  any  quantity  and  on  short  notice  at  the  following  prices; 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Prices  on  . 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Sheppard  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 7. 50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minofeas  . .  8.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  9.00 

White  Minorcas  . 10.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . . 10.00 

Light  Brahmas  . 13.00 

Assorted,  Heavy  Breeds  . 7.00 

Assorted,  Light  Breeds  .  5.25 

For  quick  action,  you  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement  in  perfect  safety.  Kefcrence;  Farmers  State 
’Bank,  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet.  Or  get  our  frpe  Calaleg  and  further  details  as  to  prices  on  extra  select  Chicks.  Write 
your  exact  wants  at  once  if  you  cannot  mc.ke  up,your  order  from  above  price  list.  I  want  your  business  this  sea¬ 
son  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  take  cai’e  of  yon  RltlHT.  Only  IS  hours  from  New  York.  I  am  now 

the  ONLY  one  of  the  tJhl  family  nvming  and  oijcrating  a  Hatchery.  BE  SCRE  to  address  as  beloir. 

LAWRENCE  P.  UHL.  Box  53  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

S120.00 

7.5Q 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

110.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00 

156.00 

.  10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

.  10.00 

18.00 

85.00 

.  13.00 

25.00 

120.00 

.  7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

ONE  MILLION  FULL'BLOOOED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bred  for  producing  MORE  EGOS  from  some  of  the  best  I.AYING  strains  In  American  today. 
Varieties  Prices  on  50 

Aiaerlcan  or  English  Wii.  i.eghorns  . $6.75 

Taucred  \Vh.  I.eghorns,  Br.  I.ogliorns.  Buff  Leghorns  7.25 
Thomp.son  or  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  Sheppards’  Anconas  7.75 

Keds  (Both  Combs).  White  Rocks  .  S.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  9.2') 

Write  for  prices  on  kir.XED — Black  Minorcas,  Black  '^ants,  Bralimas,  Langshans,  Blue  Andelu- 
siaiis.  Golden  Wyandottes.  REMEMBER  we  allow  5  ,5  discount  when  order  is  received  30  days 
before  chicks  arc  wanted.  Breeders  on  free  range.  Rigidly  culled.  Free  from  disease.  Ex- 
_  ceptional  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery  gnar.xnlecd.  Postiiaid.  WE  ABE  NOT  CHICK  BROKERS 

-WE  HATCH  EVERY  CHICK  WE  SELL.  Reference  this  paper.  Curwcnsville  National  Bank,  Curwensvilie,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


100 

300 

500 

1000 

$1.3.00 

$38.00 

$02.00 

$120.00 

14.00 

41.00 

67.00 

130.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

1.50.00 

18.00 

53.00 

87.00 

170.00 

^ixed. 


Are  patched  from  select,  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  Cocks  th.xt  have  been  inspected 
experts  holding  Ohio  State  Cniversity  Ccrtilicatcs.  OLD  CUSTOMERS  TAKE  65%  DF  OUR  OUT¬ 
PUT  EACH  YEAR.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Only  18  Uoure^from 
Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on 

S.  C.  Wliite,  Brown, and  Buff  Leghorcs  . 

Barred  and  White  Hocks,  R.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  ., 

White  Wyaiulotte.s,  Buff  Orpinglous  . . 

Sliver  Wyandottes  . .  . .  9-^0  „  .  .  ... 

per  100  straighL  Order  rigid  from  this  ad.  Free  Ciicular.  Meiaher  I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Association. 

laODERS  HATCHERY,  Box  35,  Mt.  Biaaehard,  Ohio. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.50 

$120.00 

8.00 

1.5.00 

72.50 

140.00 

IC.OO 

77.50 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

A  mir  /■»¥  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  we  have  hatclied  and  supplied  satisfactory  Chicks  . 

R  A  R  f  to  our  thousajids  of  ciBtomers.  Hatched  from  carefully  inspected  and  culled  fiocks  j  many  pitfalls.  The  best  way  tO  avoid  tllClH 

A  expuiieuced  operators.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties  Bos 


Ill  the  Absence  of  Biddy 

(^Continued  from  page  39-7) 

cod  liver  oil.  With  this  assurance  of 
sunny  days,  whether  it  is  raining  “or  snow¬ 
ing  outside,  the  task  of  a  poultryinan  is 
made  easier. 

Do  not  forget,  how’ever,  that  the  air 
in  a  colony  house  becomes  dead.  Make 
a  provision  of  some  sort  so  that  fresh 
air  can  circiilate,  carrying  off  all  the  im¬ 
purities.  By  hinging  windows  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  blinding  them  on  the  sides  with 
boards,  the  air  enters  and  circulates  above 
the  chicks  and  without  interfering  ivith 
tlic  stove. 

Get  the  Chicks  on  Ground  Elarly 

There  is  just  one  other  point;  get  the 
chicks  out  on  the  ground  as  soon  as  they 
have  learned  to  run  in  and  out  imder  the 
hover.  An  outside  door  should  be  fairly 
large  and  easy  for  the  chicks  to  lind. 
When  this  door  is  on  the  level  wdth  the 
ground,  they  find  it  more  easily  than 
when  they  have  to  run  up  and  down  an 
incline.  -A.s  an  extra  preventive  of  trouble 
1  saw  an  excellent  idea  the  other  day. 
This  Avas  a  sloping  roof,  perhaps  five 
by  ten  feet.  This  roof  without  any  sides 
was  attached  to  the  brooder  house  a 
couple  of  feet  above  the  chick  doorway 
and  had  a  slope  of  a  foot.  It  was  with¬ 
out  sides,  but  you  can  see  the  value  of  it. 
Ill  case  of  rain  the  chicks  could  run 
under  the  cover  and  take  their  time  about 
entering  the  brooder  house.  Of,  in  dis¬ 
agreeable  Aveather, — the  day  I  saw  them 
there  was  four  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground — they  have  a  chance  to  get  on' the 
ground  and  to  harden  themselves  against 
the  cold  without  actually  getting  out 
W'herc  it  was  wet. 

As  the  Avriter  said  earlier  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  lay  down  rules  for  brooding 
chicks.  Steady,  conscientious  care  can 
raise  almost  any  brood,  but  the  way  has 


BONDED 
BABY  CHICKS 

T!ie  finest  lireed?  sblppod  parcel  post  propaitl  with 
alive  arrital  gnaranteed  at  the  following  prices: 

25  00  105 

Leghorns,  white,  black,  brown 

buff  . . ,...$4.75  $0.00  $17.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 

Reds  .  4.75  9.25  19.00 

miite  Wyandottes,  Btiff  and  ^ 

White  Rocks,  Blac'i  Minorcas, 

Anconas.  Buff  Orpingtons  ..  6.50 

Wliite  Orpingtons  .  T.  00 

Light  Brahmas  and  Moss  fam¬ 
ous  Jersey  Black  Giants, 

State  CertUied  .  0.00 

Jlixed  Chicks  . 


12.50 


17.50 


2400 

27.00 


25.00 

$14.00 


Stecial  rates  on  quantities  of  500  and  1,000 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS 
Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  White,  &  Br.  Lcgiioru.s,  S.  C.  Anconas  .  . 
B.irred  &  Wli.  Roc’tci,  R.  ('.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas 
Wh.  Wy.andots.  ExTra  Qua!.  Barron  Leghorns  . . 

S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . 

Light  mixed  for  Broilers . 


on  50 

100 

500 

1000 

. .  .$0.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

. ..  7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

.  ..  S.OO 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

...  8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

,  .  .10.75 

20.00 

90.00 

170.00 

...  5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

82.00 

>  to  250 

. 

25c  each 

is  to  know  about  tliem  first. 


Pekin  Ducklings,  2Se  each.  Illustrated  Catalog  Free  ^ 

20TH  CEKTUS’Y  HATCHERY,  Box  E,  He’*  Waslimston.  Ohio 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  oh  90 

White.  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Aceona - $i.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  BiacU  Minorcas . .  8.00 

Ruff  Rocks  and  Orpington,  Wh.  Wyandot,  K.  C.  and  S.  C.  Keds  • 

Wh.  Minorcas,  Extra  Quality  Wh.  Wyandot.  R.  C.  Reds . ^orn 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  l  eghorn  and  Barron  Strain  Wh.  Leghorn ....  8.  oO 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

20.00 

16.00 

20.00 


600 
$62.00 
72.00 
76  00 
95.00 
76.00 
95.00 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

150.00 

150.00 


Treatment  To  Cure  Roup 

Our  chickens  are  dying  with  a  disease  which 
causes  their  mouth  and  throat  to  be  very  -sore. 
The  windpipe  also  becomes  all  festered.  Could 
yon  aiivise  what  to  do  for  this? — T.  E.  Upole, 
Cecil  County,  Maryland. 

T  is  very  difficult  to  diagnose  diseases  of 
poultry  fit  long,  distance,  particularly 
when  the  symptonis  may  indicate  one  or 
more  of  several  troubles.  From  the  de¬ 
scription  it  would  seem  that  the  fowls 
are  suffering  from  contagious  catarrh  or 
roup.  This  accompanied  by  an  offensive 


'887  1925 

From  Hogan  tested  high  flock  average 
parent  stock  guaranteed  in  every  way. 

Anything  Less  Than  the  Best  is  a  Poor 
Investment. 

Slow  growth  and  low  egg  production  ■ 
will  soon  wipe  out  ten  times  the  small 
amount  it  is  possible  to  save  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  da3’-old  chix. 

Quality  breeding  is  of  V.'VST  IM¬ 
PORTANCE  to  you.  \Vc  have  that 
quality  and  guarantee  it. 

White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Ancoii- 
as,  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Rcds,  Barred 
and  White  Rox,  White  Wv’andottes,  In¬ 
dian  Runner  ducklings;  Large  or  small 
ots  at  very  attractive  prices.  Poultry 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  WRITL  iO- 
©AY. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  8A 

Ransomville  N.  Y. 


I 


Paruas  Sinings  29a  Kgg  Strain  front  the  bird’s  mouth.  The  eyes 

eavy  Rpf  rarnifirs  Stitts  Bk.  There  is  no  risk.  OM  customers  \  attacked  and  become  inflamed 


s.rs';Xn  rrS'S,  .st 


dclirery  guai 


100  390  500  1000 

$12.00  $35.00  $58.00  $115.00 

7  25  14.00  41.00  68.00  130.00 

7.73  15.00  43.00  73.00  140.00 

$16  00.  We  spccilUie  in.  White  Leghorns  and  have  both 


Vaiisiies  foslpaid  prices  on  50  _ 

White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . ?6.2a 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  (^  &  S.  C.  Beds 
Buff  &  Wli.  ^^'yan(Jots,  I>uff  Rocks, 

“•""“vSSSliU  «ATC«E»Y.  B..  29,  Kirtm.lll..  DM. _ 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accreditwl.  Every  bird  passed  by 
Inspector  trained  aud  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Dmver- 
slty.  Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  TleTelopcd  for  high  egg 
production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
fiocks  in  best  of  health.  100%  live 
delivery.  Tlilrtecn  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
Prices  low,  quality  considered. 
fiO'-GATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Bax  A,  Helgate,  Ohio 

MlinifC  S.  C.  W.  Deg.  12c.  Barred  Rocks 
blfluKO  i4e.  R.  I.  Red.s  14c.  Mixed  10c. 
Postpaid,  100%  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order,  fixim  advertisement,  or  circular  free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


and  swollen  and  a  tumor  of  the  eye  some¬ 
times  develops. 

The  disease  may  run  for  several  weeks 
cr  often  longer  but  in  some  cases  ends 
fatally  ivithin  a  very  short  time.  The 
trouble  is  very  contagious  and  is  trans¬ 
mitted  in  the  drinking  water  or  through 
the  soil  to  other  fowls  of  the  flock.  With 
roup,  as  in  many  other  poultry  diseases, 
the  firsf  procedure  is  to  separate  the  in¬ 
fected  fowls  from  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
placing  them  in  disinfected  coops  and 
treating  them  separately  until  well. 

Treat  the  Flock  to  Prevent  Spread 

When  cases  of  roup  are  noticed,  tlie  en¬ 
tire  flock  should,  receive  a  disinfectant  in 
the  drinking  water,  such  as  potassium 
permanganate,  which  is  added  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  turn  the  drinking  water  a 
light  cherry  red.  The  drinking  water 

g.  C.  Wiiite  Leghorns  12c  and  mixed  lOc.  Special  prices  ]  changed  daily.  The  poultry 

on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  Live  Dehvety.  Postpaid.  s  -  r  ^  j  -t-u 

These  chicks  arc  from  our  utility  beid-to-lay  stock.  Order  hoUSeS  and  runS  ShOUld  be  clisintected  Wlttl 
from  ad  or  write  for  free  circular.  CLEAR.  SPRING  1  standard  disinfectants,  SUch  aS 

a  2%  to  5%  creoliu  solution. 

For  intlividual  fowls  affected  with  roup, 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  may  be  washed 
out  with  a  solution  of  5%  carbolic  acid, 
a  50%  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  2%  per- 


INSPECTED  “GOODLTJOlU 
v«olx>M‘rt«CHICKS.  All  best, 

,  most  bearxtlPol  breodo. 

'ip  BIO  BEAUTIFUL  ART  BOOK 
filiowintr  tb«m  in  th«ir  nntoral  colora. 

of  waluaW*  infoniaa^<m  mw- 

ISTSSr  "GOooi.ucE” 

BIG  MO^  PtowltiT.  &a 

SWm  wrieBa.  etc.,  aontfree  NOW. 

WA  Nouhauser  Hatcheries, 

Bes  Kop*!a®3»  Ohto,  Bank  Rat 

Q  A  DV S-  C.  Barred  Bocks  14c 
OMDT  on  101X0  s.  c.  R.  1.  Beds  14c 


nt  «.i.W'‘C)s 


MARCY  FARMS 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Winners  at  Madison  Sq.  Garden,  H.  Y. 
1921—1922—1923 — ^1924 — 1925 
America’s  leading  strains  of  boUi  Ex¬ 
hibition  and  Utility  Quality.  The  larg¬ 
est  breed  of  poultry  iu  the  American 
Standard. 

Exhibition  Stock  from  the  world’s  best 
cxliibition  matings:  baby  chicks 
$1.00  and  $1.50  each.  Eggs, 

$7.50  and  $10.00  per  15. 

Utility  Stock --Baby  Chicks.  50 
cents  each;  $35.00  per  100; 
eggs  $3.00  per  15;  $6.00  per 
30;  $13.00  per  100. 

MARCY  FARMS 

Box  34, 

Matawan,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  fann 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  Tvi.n 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  yean 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  an 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  ana 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  direction* 
with  aU  orders  this  year.  Circulars  fre^ 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  eo* 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York, 

KEYSTONE  OUALITY  CHICKS  1 

Sturdy,  Stren*.Vlgor^ous 

S.  C.  W  Leghorns  $6.25  $12  $9^ 

K.  I.  Kedi . 7.75  15  m 

Barred  Bodes  .  7-75  1|  -g 

I  ^  Postpaid  100% 
guaranteed.  Keystone 

ptofit  payers.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Bank  re  ^ 

KEYSTOHE  MAMMOTH  HATCHERY,  Herndon,  ri- 


HATCHERY.  Box  49,  MieAlisterville,  Pa.,  f. 
Prop. 


Leister, 


When  writing  advertiser* 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


BABY  CHICKS  L  G.  Brown  Lephorns, 

0.  a  Barred  Rocks.  14c;  Mixed  10c.  Special  ® 

300  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  ow  frw-r 
ired-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  deUvery 
jaid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad.  write 
circular.  Chester  Valley  Hatehery.-  MeAlistervHW, 


jlmencan  Agriculturist,  April  11,  1925 
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fjere  I  am 

for  9^^”""'’ 

Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
Bufft  White  and  Black  Legherns 

Raise  Chicks  to  Make  Money 

1926  promises  to  be  a  great  year  for  chick¬ 
ens— layers  are  scarce,  work  is  plentiful,  folks 
have  money  to  spend  and  living  is  going  higher. 
There  is  alvyays  ready  sale  for  fresh  eggs  and 
home-dressed  fowl,  higher  than  market  prices. 
Cooley’s  chicks  will  be  laying  live  months  after 
their  arrival.  My  strains  of  Leghorns  are  truly 
remarkable  layers. 

Cooley  Chicks  are  the  Healthiest,  Most 
Vigorous,  Desirable  Chicks  Hatchod. 
They  Always  Satisfy. 

60,000  customers  know  these  facts. 

Write  today  for 

COOLEY'S  NEW  CHICK  BOOK 

and  chick  prices. 

It’s  the  most  interesting  book  of  the  year  for 
those  who  have  room  for  as  few  as  a  dozen  lay¬ 
ing  hens  and  also  contains  much  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  oldest  and  largest  poultry  keeper. 


FRENCHTOWN.NJ, 


nianaganate  potash  solution.  The  later 
only  is  preferred  by  many  poultrymen. 

It  is  important  to  clean  out  the  passage 
of  the  nostrils  which  may  be_  done  by 
pressing  the  roof  of  the  bird’s  mouth 
from  outside  and  squeezing  the  nostril 
from  above  downwards.  A  syringe  may 
be  used  to  spray  the  nostrils.  The  fowl’s- 
head  may  be  dipped  fetr  a  few  seconds  in 
a  solution  of  any  one  of  the  disinfectants, 
although  prominent  poultrymen  often 
recommend  the  dipping  of  the  fowl’s  head 
only  in  permanganate  of  potash.  After 
treating,  the  fowls  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  others  until  entirely  well. 

Roup  is  such  a  contagious  disease  that 
when  it  once  gets  a  foothold  in  the  flock 
it  is  best  to  dispose  of  infected  birds, 
change  the  position  of  the  houses  and 
equipment,  disinfect  new  runs  and  keep 
continual  watch  against  further  outbreak 
of  the  trouble.  Be  sure  to  isolate  all  in¬ 
fected  birds. 


One-Half  Million  Guarant-eed 
Chicks  for  1925 

Knglisli.  Hollywood  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
R8:  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
$15;  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Oiants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatdrery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1925 

tfera  pure  bred  stock  of  laying  ability  which  is  proren  by 
•ur  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers.  Every  effort  Is 
Jut  forth  to  produce  chicks  of  high  quality  and  rltality. 
Our  aim  Is  "Good  Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices.” 

Prices  oa  _ 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $15.00 

K-  I.  Beds .  17.00 

P.  Rocks  .  17.00 

Anconas  .  20.00 

W.  Wyandottes  .  24.00 

Assorted  .  13.00 

kay  price — Ic  less  per  chick. 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Send  for  free  circular 
And  complete  price  list  Including  speci.il  matings  in  above 
breeds.  THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Sagar 
t#af,  N.  y.  Member  International  Chick  Association. 


KNAPP’S  LEGHORNS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  selected  production  bred  and  certified  matings.  Our 
strain  has  been  bred  and  developed  by  us  since  1883. 
Early  maturing,  heavy  winter  layers.  A  customer  reports 
Aver  80%  egg  yield  for  month  of  January. 

Send  for  circular. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  Fahlas,  H.  Y. 
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600 

1000 

$15.00 

$72.00 

$140.00 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

20.00 

97.00 

24.00 

117.00 

13.00 

62.00 

|ABY  CHICKS— S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $12-100;  B.  Rocks 
♦  13-pO:  R.  I.  Reds  $14-100.  Broiler  Chicks  $11-100. 
Mixed  Chicks  $0  to  $10-100.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Dekvered  Free.  Catalog.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  ABM, 
K-D.  No.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

iariyA  Poultry,  Turkej’s,  Geese, 

SIOCK  Du  cks.  Collies.  Hares, 
1  i^eons.  Chicks.  Eggs,  low.  Cata.  PION¬ 
EER  FARMS,  Telford,  Pa. 


Hens  Eat  Feathers:  How  to 
Stop  Them 

Could  you  tell  me  why  my  hens  eat  one  an¬ 
other’s  feathers.  Tliey  have  just  begun.  What 
is  good  for  them.  Some  have  their  necks  bare. 
— Mrs.  II.  M.  Kew  York. 

FE.A.THER  eating-  is  rather  a  vicious 
habit  or  vice  among  fowls.  It  is 
usually  acquiretl  during  the  spring  or 
molting  time.  Various  causes  have  been 
ascribed  to  this  habit.  Most  commonly 
it  is  a  fault  in  the  ration.  However,  lack 
of  exercise  will  also  induce  the  practice. 
Then  again,  irritations  of  the  skin  in¬ 
duced  by  parasites  such  as  lice  or  mites, 
may  be  responsible  for  the  habit. 

In  making  an  attempt  to  cure  this  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  first  advisable  to  see  that  there 
are  no  parasites  present.  Clean  your  hen 
house  thoroughly  to  the  extent  of  spray¬ 
ing  or  painting  it  with  a  good  disinfectant, 
making  sure  that  the  disinfectant  reaches 
every  crack  or  crevice.  Mites  are  in 
size,  as  their  name  indicates,  very  minute. 
It  is  hard  to  see  them  with  the  naked  eye, 
unless  there  are  great  masses.  Any  num¬ 
ber  of  them  can  hide  in  a  small  crack 
in  a  board.  Therefore  see  that  the  disin¬ 
fectant  reaches  all  hidden  places. 

Give  Them  More  To  Do 

•  •  s  -cfual  management  of 
the  birds  is  concerned,  the  first  thing  to 

P-.,  c. . ..oil  ii>  IS- -file  amount  of  exercise 

they  arc  getting.  The  birds  should  have 
a  free  run  and  they  should  be  made  to 
scratch  for  a  large  portion  of  their  food. 
This  exercise  will  improve  their  digestion 
and  furthermore  gives  them  something  to 
occupy  their  time.  Birds  that  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  their  food,  satisfy  their 
appetite  and  then  repare  to  the  idle  prac¬ 
tice  of  hunting  lice  and  eventually  develop 
the  feather  eating  habit. 

In  some  cases  the  habit  is  due  to  in¬ 
sufficient  animal  matter  in  the  ration,  or 
feeding  too  long  on  one  kind  of  grain, 
particularly  corn.  It  is  therefore  essential 
to  have  a  well  balanced  ration,  w'hich 
should  include  milk  of  some  form,  either 
skim  milk,  semi-solid  buttermilk  or 
powdered  milk.  A  little  beef  scrab, 
ground  bone,  green  food,  along  with  a 
regular  balanced ,  mash  and  scratch  mix¬ 
ture.  The  item  of  oyster  shell  or  grit 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Some  authorities 
recommend  the  daily  administration  to  the 
hens  of  6  or  8  grains  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  powdered  gentian  roots 
and  ginger. 

It  is  advisable  to  isolate  Uie  hens  that 
{Continued  on  ne.vt  page) 


Pardee's  Perfect  Pekins 

My  2Stli  Anniversary  Booklet  pictures 
and  describes  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks,  their  Eggs  and  Ducklings. 
Tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on 
a  small  investment.  Swimming  water 
not  necessary.  Write  today. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE 
45  Cedar  St-  Islip,  L- 1.,  H.  V. 


QiLArjirr 

CHICKS 


Take  out  the  Guess;  Insure  Success 

with  the  chicks  you  get  profit  out  of,  because  we  have  first  seen  that  it  Is 
bred  in.  ,  ,  ,  ^  . 

Favorable  figuring  of  profits  in  advance  may  lead  to  your  decision  to  buy 
chicks,  but  the  sure  way  to  justify  both  your  figures  and  your  decision  is  to 
order  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  None  but  the  best  deserve  that  name. 


LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Safe  arrival  of  fall  count  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles, 
today  for  Free  1925  Catalog. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  »  FRENCHTTO^N,  N-  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’tt.  Life  Metnber  Am.  Poultry  Ass’n. 


PUREBRED,  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

OHIO  ACCREDITED.  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  today  and 
get  chicks  which  have  the  authority  of  Ohio  State  University  behind  them.  Our  breeding 
stock  is  inspected  and  banded  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  them. 


S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buir 
S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas 
S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  B' 
\Vh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandi 


Jersey  Black  Giants 
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Free  from  European  fowl  pest.  Order  today  with  check  or  Money  Order.  Catalog  free.  SPECIAL  QUALITY 
CHICKS.  We  can  furnish  also  chicks  of  especially  high  breeding.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,.  BOX  2  CIBSONBURG,  OHIO. 


BUY’GENEVA’ 


HEAVV:  ; 
LiAVINClt 


CHieKS 


Postage  prepaid  to  your  home  Prices  on  50  100  SOO  500  1000 

S.  &  R.  C.  Win,  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorn,  Anconas  ....,..$7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 
Barred  £  Wh.  Bocks,  Reds.  English  Wh.  Leghorn 
Bl.  Minorcas,  Wh.  WyandoTs,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Blue  Andalusians,  S.  L.  Wyandots,  R.  I.  Whites 

Mixed,  all  varieties  . 

Buff  and  Part.  Rocks,  Gol.  Wyandots,  Buff  and  Wh.  Minorcas 

have  Personally  Inspected  All  of  Our  Flocks  since  January  27th  and  Found  Them  to  kt 
Healthy,  and  Free  from  the  New  European  Pest.  Vetvlnarian’s  signature  fnrnishd  to  Verify  Health  of  Our  Fiocks. 
Blood  tested  chicks,  2c  per  chick  extra.  Pure  bred,  free  range,  carefully  inspected  flocks.  Hundreds  of  pleased  custo¬ 
mers.  100  99  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Free  Catalog.  Reference,  Bank  of  Geneva.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Only  IB 
bouTi  from  .New  York.  GENEVA  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  Geneva,  Ind. 
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HOLTZAPPLE  CHICKS 


about  them,  buy  them 


For  18  years  we  have  been  In  the  chick  business  and  year  after  year  our  old  cus¬ 
tomers  come  back.  In  1923  and  also  In  1924  we  sold  100,000  chicks  to  people 
living  within  20  miles  of  our  hatchery.  The  folks  that  know  us  best  buy  from  us. 

11  BREEDS.  OHIO  ACCREDITED.  White  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White  and  Barred 
Bocks,  S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Reds.  White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  White  and  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Rhode  Island  Whites.  Pure-bred  flocks  from  America’s  foremost  exhi¬ 
bition  and  laying  strains.  Every  bird  Inspected  by  men  trained  and  authorized  by 
the  Poultry  .Department  of  the  Ohio  State  Unlvcr^ty.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 

HOLTZAPPLE  HATCHERY.  Box  90,  ELIDA, 


OHIO 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


From  the  highest  producing  White  Leghorns  in  the  East.  Send 
for  free  booklet  and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  notliing  and  may  mean  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch  with  better  producing 
stock  from  actual  breeders. 


AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N,  BOX  C,  TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


QMLITY 

AMfCC^O  m  . 

mpmwwwmfatism 
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BETTER  CHICKS  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST.  We  know  you  want  Quality  first.  I 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.— Po.stpaid  prices  ....  50  100  300  500  lOOO 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Leghoras,  Anconas . $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks  .  8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00  140.00 

Buff  Rocks.  S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Reds  .  8.00  15.00  43.00  72.00  140.00 

White  WyandoUes  .  8.50  16.00  47.00  77.00  150.00 

Mixed  Ctiicks,  $12  per  100  straight.  Get  ow  Accredited  Chicks  this  year. 

Referetice;  Knox  County  Savings  Bank.  Free  Catalog.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 
KNOX  HATCHERY,  Dept  22  Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio. 


Schwegler's  ^^THOR-O-BRED^^  BabyCkicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAV” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
high  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  12c.  and  up.  Order  early. 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby 
Chick  Association.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 
S.CHWCGLER’S  HaTCHERY  204  NoaTHAMPTON  BUFFALO,  N.  Y,' 


JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  2SS,  268. 
251,  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  SO  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog.  A.  C.  JONES,  Georgetown,  Del. 


CHICKS — 15  Breeds.  Eggs  and  Breeding 
Stock.  Seeds  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Free 
Catalog.  E.  A.  SOUDER,  SellersvIIle,  Pa. 


$5.73  Profiteachinlyearmadehy  W.L. 

Mowen.  World  Famous  White  Leghorn 
265-331  egg  record  stock.  Greatest  ■winter  ' 
layers  known.  Highest  quality  BABY 
CHICKS,  stock,  supplies,  shipped  safely, 

FREE  Feed  with  chick  order.  Big  Dis¬ 
count  if  ordered  now.  Valuable  catalog  BEOGEST 
free.  MemberIntemat’lBaby  Chick  Assn.  PROFITS 
Kerlin’s  Grand  View  Ponllry  Faun,  Box  33.  Center  Hall.  P*. 


VAY 


HIGH  EGG  BRED  CHICKS  In  these  breeds Rocks,  RcJi 
(.eghorns,  Anconas  and  Minorcas.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue,  free.  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  SelinsgtQ-,-*.  Pab 
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MOR& 

THAN 


From  Very  High  Cuality  Stock — Chicks  have  Won¬ 
derful  Vitality — Grow  Fast.  Commence  to  Lay  Early. 
Guaranteed  100%  Alive.  Catalogue  Free. 

Pure  Bred  from  carefully  Inspected  high  egg  producing  healthy  free 
range  stock.  In  the  poultry  husiiiess  over  21  years. 

References — First  National  Bank 

ehlcka 

free  from  new  European  dieease 
Prepaid  Prieea 


SAVE  WORRY.  Order  direct  from  os.  We_  rnarantee 


White,  Brown,  Bofl.  Black. 
S.  C.  Leghorna . . . 


THC 

HONEY 


Barred  Rocks  and  B.  1.  Beds...... 

White  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Boefcs^ 
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U.0O 

8S.00 

52.00 

icg.00 

Other  Tarietiea— write  for  prices. 

THE  ADA  HATCHERY  ROUTE  D  ADA.  OHIO. 


PROMPT 

DEliVERV 

EVERY¬ 

WHERE 

lOO^o, 

ALIVE/ 


Ul^  b  BABY  C  H  I  C  K  S— lO  cents  and  up 

JL^.  JL^w  JL  Bore-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and 

th  our  chi 


carefully  selected  for  type.  Improre  your  flocks  with  our  chicks. 
Postpaid  25  DO  100  600  1000 


.$3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.50  $120 


Send  for  liter: 
early  and  get 


Varieties  Prices  On 

S.  C.  Wh. .  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . . 

B.  C."  Br.  Leghoins,  S.  C.  Anconas . 

Barred  &  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
Wh.  Plymouth  Racks,  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orp 

No.  1  Mixed  . . . . . 

No.  2  Mixed  . . . . 

iiture  or  order  from  ad.  Ref. :  American  Trust  &  Sarings  Bank,  this  city, 
sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Get  information  on  our  special  matings. 

THE  STURDY  CHICK  CO..  Anburn  Are.  and  Erie  St.,  SPRINGFiELO,  OHIO 


3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

135 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

145 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

You  take  no  chance.  Order 


Our  “SUNBEAMS”  have  pleased  our  thousands  of  customers  for  m.any  years  and  will  plea.se 
yoa  Hatched  from  pure-bred,  heavy-laying  flocks  Inspected  by  expert  holding  0.  S.  U  Certlfl- 
cate;.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

Varieties  Postpaid  priceS-oo  50  100  500  1000 

Wliite,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $6.75  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Buff  Rocks,  Silver  and  White  Wyandottes  .  8.25  ^,00  77.50  150.00 

White  and  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.25  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  25  or  more,  10c  each  straight.  We  give  our  personal  attention  to  all  orders  as  well  as  to  the  Inspection 
of  flocks  and  the  operation  of  our  good  incubators.  You  cannot  go  wrong  in  buying  “SUNBEAM”  ChickL  Bank  ref- 
rence.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Tlicre  is  no  risk.  New  circular  free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  U-38,  Findlay,  Ohio 


ARE  MONEY  MAKERS 


Produced  from  splendid  flocks  of  the  best  strains. 
Bred-to-lay  and  carefully  inspected  and  selected. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on  50  ICO  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  I^eghorns,  Anconas  . . . . . $7.00  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . . .  8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Rocks  &  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  .  8.50  16.00  77.00  1.50.00 

W'hite  &  Buff  Orpingtoms,  Buff  Wyandottes  . . . .  9.00  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  100,  $12.00.  23%  deposit  books  your  order  for  future  delivery.  Reference;  First  State 

and  Savings  Bank.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York.  THE  HOWELL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  55,  Howell,  Mich. 


CHICKS  FROM  CHOICE  FLOCKS 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500 

S.  a  White  Leghorns  . . . $6.50  $12.00  $58.00 

B.arred  and  White  Rocks  . ’ .  8.00  15.00  72.00 

Bu.ff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  ■  Wyandots,  S.  a.nd  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  16.00  75.00 

Light  Brahmas  .  9.00  18.00  85.00 

Don’t  hesitate  to  order  right  from  this  ad. 

Ref.  First  National  Bank.  Qpiy  IS  hours  from  New  Cork. 

R.  J.  HEIT2MAN  HATCHERY,  Box  51  Galion,  Ohio 


ORDER  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  A.  A.  Matings  and  Certified  Matings 

are  tlie  combination  of  the  best  blood  lines  in  the  U.  S. 
Bay  quality  from  breeders  of  free  range  stock.  Chicks  that 
are  full  of  production  blood.  The  kind  you  want.  Got 
your  order  In  now  and  avoid  the  rush.  Catalog  on  request. 
Member  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Cooperative  Poultry  Certifleathm 
Ass’n,  Inc. 

W.  W.  HAWLEY.  JR..  BATAVIA.  H.  ». 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  incubation 
from  high-class  bred-to- 
lay  stock.  Barred,  Wliite,  Buff  Rook.s,  Reds,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Wyandotte.s,  Anconas — IGe  each; 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Legliorns— 14c  each;  Broilers— 10c 

each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nsnda,  M.  Y. 


Send 
for 
Cala’iosui 
and 

Our  Prices 


BABY  CHICKS 
prepaid  to  your  door. 
We  personally  supervise 
our  breeding  stock.  Most 
profitable  varieties  front 
PSS  laying  strains.  10% 
down  books  order.  Extra 
chicks  in  cxery  box.  You 
take  no  chances. 

GALION  FIATCHERY 
Box  A  Galion,  Ohio 


LIVE 
4  LAY 


fincraass  yoar  profits  with  blfl  sturdy 
I  chicks  from  purs  brod,  selected,  tssisd 
1  hsavy  laying,  free  raoso  flocks.  84 
'  yasrs  experience  back  of  them.  Barred 
&  White  Rocks,  R.  C.&S.  C.  Reds,  White 
&  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Whits 
Wyandottes.  Oqr  prMW  sharing  p!an  is 
_  J(*  something  new— it  will  OMiks  me  for 

'according-  you.  Write  today.  Oopt  H, 

TD  SE-ASOM  The  Ohie  Hnlchery,  Deceiur,  uhlSb 


1  Ain  ROCKS  A  1.9 

LAIU  H0LLVV700D  LEGHORNS  ^  "  iTlV/O* 

Bred  for  color  and  eggs.  Won  prizes.  Half  chicks  go  to 
old  customers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sure  to  please. 
Get  Roclt,  Leghorn  and  Ancona  Catalog  FREE.  Vigorous, 
iturdy  cliicks  at  popular  prices.  Member  L  B.  C.  A. 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

SEIBERT  BROS.,  Box  A.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


White  Leghorns  ..12  cts. 
Brown  Leghorns  .11  cts. 
oarred  Rocks  ....14  cts. 
Rhode  I.  Reds  . .  14  cts. 
Mixed  Chicks  ...10  cts. 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

EXCLUSIVE 

You  can  buy  no  better  utility  stock  at 
any  price.  March  and  April  delivery  $30.00 
per  IGO;  $15.00  per  50;  $7.50  per  25.  Hatching 
eggs  half  price  of  chiek.s.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS. 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

GHIGKS;  For  Spring  Delivery 

W.  Leg.,  11c.  Rocks,  13c.  Reds,  14c. 
Wyan.,  15c.  Mixed,  9c.  Our  stock  better 
than  ever.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cat. 
and  reference  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12  Millerstown,  Pa. 


fiver  Twenty  Years  Experience 

BATTEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Per  100  For  100 

White  Leghorns  . $14  Rhode  Island  Reds  ..$16 

Shepard  Strain  Anconas  15  Black  Minorcas . 13 

Wh.  &  Barred  Rocks  18  Silt,  or  Wh.  Wyandots  18 
Members  Intern.itlonal  Baby  Chick  Association 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Ceftysbarg,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Reds. 
Quality  Chicks  at  rock  bottom  prices.  A  hatch  each  week 
beginning  March  lOtb.  Send  for  booklet  and  price  list 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  B,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  H.  J. 


have  the  habit,  so  they  may  be  treated 
individually.  It  is  also  advisable  to  re¬ 
move  the  hens  that  have  suffered  ihe  most 
by  having  feathers  pulled,  putting  them 
by  themselves,  in  order  that  they  may 
recover.  Furthermore  they  take  away 
temptation  from  the  rest  of  the  flock. 


Feeding  Those  Baby  Chicks 

I  am  buying  baby  chicks  this  year  instead  of 
incubating  my  own.  After  they  arrive  do  they 
need  different  care  from  those  I  raise  at  home? 
Please  tell  me  some  grain  and  mash  formulae 
that  have  been  carefCtlly  worked  out  and  found 
to  be  good. — -Howard  J.  Lynn,  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 

The  first  thing  to  do  upon  receiving 
a  shipment  of  baby  chicks  is  to  open 
immediately  the  box  and  get  the  little 
fellows  into  dry,  warm  sanitary  quarters. 
They  should  be  carefully  examined  for 
evidence  of  disease  or  bodily  injury  in 
transit.  They  are  usually  thirsty  and  often 
hungry  if  they  liave  come  any  distance. 
The  same  as  with  securing  any  live  stock 
from  outside  of  the  farm  it  is  well  to 
“quarantine”  the  baby  chicks  for  a  period 
of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  their  ar¬ 
rival.  This  allows  any  disease  to  appear 
and  prevents  contamination  of  the  rest  of 
the  poultry. 

When  chicks  are  purchased  from  re¬ 
liable  hatcheries  there  is,  of  course,  little 
danger  from  disease  but,  nevertheless,  tlie 
method  is  a  wise  precaution.  From  now 
on  the  chicks  are  cared  for  in  the  same 
way  as  you  would  care-  for  those  raised 
on  your  own  place.  The  first  few  feedings 
should  be  very  light  as  overfeeding  of 
very  young  chicks  is  frequently  fatal. 
Experienced  poultry  men  never  feed  their 
chicks  until  48  hours  after  the  hatch  is 
complete,  whether  the  chicks  are  raised  at 
home  or  purchased  from  one  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  hatcheries. 

The  Cornell  Rations 

The  pouItr3'men  at  Cornell  have 
rvorked  out  a  series  of  grain  and  mash 
formulas  for  feeding  baby  chicks  which 
are  bringing  excellent  results  throughout 
the  state.  The  difference  in  the  formulae 
take  into  account  the  rapid  growth  of  tlie 
chick  and  for  purpose  of  quality  they  are 
described  as  Grain  Mixture  No.  i.  Mash 
Mixture  No.  i,  etc. 

These  mixtures  are  composed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

GRAIN  MIXTURE  NO.  1 
5  pounds  cracked  corn  (fine) 

3  pounds  cracked  wheat 
2  pounds  pinhead  oats,  steel-cut  oats  or 
oat  flakes 

MASH  MIXTURE  NO.  1 
2  pounds  wheat  bran 

1  pound  wheat  middlings  (flour  middlings 
preferred) 

1  pound  cornmeal  or  hominy 
1  pound  sifted  ground  oats 
t  pound  sifted  meat  scrap  (best  grade) 

GRAIN  MIXTURE  NO.  2 
6  pounds  cracked  corn  (medium) 

4  pounds  wheat 

MASH  MIXTURE  NO.  2 
2  pounds  wheat  bran 

1  pound  wheat  middlings  (flour  middlings 
preferred) 

1  pound  cornmeal  or  hominy 
1  pound  ground  oats 
■j  pound  meat  scrap 

GRAIN  MIXTURE  NO.  3 

500  pounds  cracked  corn 
200  pounds  barley 
200  pounds  wheat 
100  pounds  heavy  oats 

MASH  MIXTURE  NO.  3 

100  pounds  wheat  bran 
100  pounds  wheat  middlings 
100  pounds  cornmeal 
100  pounds  ground  oats 
100  pounds  meat  scrap 
3  pounds  salt 

Method  of  Feeding  Rations 

Grain  and  Mash  Mixtures  No,  l  starts 
the  third  day  after  the  hatch  and  are  used 
to  the  sixth  weelc  The  grain  is  fed  in 
the  litter  three  times  a  clay,-  morning,  noon 
and  night  The  mash  is  moistened  ’with 
sour  milk  or  buttermilk  and  fed  twice  a 
day  between  grain  feedings.  Chopped 


Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Extra  quality  chicks  from  pure  hlood.  Tine  bred,  high 
laying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  nut  ^|)eeial 

breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  tor  egg  production. 
No  lights  used.  Specializing  In  heavy  laying  Light  Brahmas' 
Last  year  150  hens  layed  18,806  eggs.  Special  ntaling 

S.  C.  U.  I.  Reds.  Exceptionally  strong,  fine  heavy  Layers. 
E.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Rocks.  Prize  wiiming 
0.  R.  Fischel  W.  Rocks.  Limited  number  Marcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marcy  Farms, 

50  100  .500  1008 

Light  Brahm.as  &  B.  I.  Reds  $9.50  $18.00  $85.00  $165 
Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Thompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Rocks, 

Fiscliel  Strain  W.  Rocks .  10.50  20.00  93.00  1S5 

Tom  Barron-Vineland  S.  C. 

W.  Leghorn  hens  mated  to 
high  egg  type  Hollywood 

Cockerels  .  8.00  15.00  72.50  148 

Marcy  Farm  Black  Giants  25  for  $12.50;  50  for  $24.00. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 
NONABEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56.  RICHLAND.  PA. 
0.  N.  Shanaman.  Prop. 


tfG  HORNS 


Improve  yonr  flocks  with  healthy, 
husky  chicks  from  Lower’s  heavy 
layinsr  Leghorns,  Hocks,  Beds,  Aneo- 
nas,  Wyandottes  or  Orpingtons.  All 
from  purebred,  heavy  laying  flocks,  care- 
fully  selected  and  tested  for  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  and  standard  qoaiiflcations.  Post- 
'  paid  to  your  doOr.  1004  lire  delivery 
guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Lew 
prices.  Illustrated  catalog  sent  Free. 

LOWER  HATCHERY  ^ 

Box  Bryu.  Ohio 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghoros  . . ..$12.09  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 12.00  rw  100 

3.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . .  14.00  per  100 

3.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  14.00  p-.r  lOO 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix  .  10.00  per  100 

Special  pices  on  500  and  lOOO  lots. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  gHarantecd. 

J.  N.  NACE.  RICHFIELD,  PA..  BOX  161 

ALL-WRIGHT  CHICKS  —  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Hardy  chicks  from  select,  pnre-breh 
flocks  Inspected  and  leg  banded  by 
experts  trained  and  licensed  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  Dnl- 
verslty.  A  modern  “Home”  Hatch¬ 
ery  conducted  liy  the  Wright  family 
who  take  pride  In  their  chicks. 
Eigiit  varieties,  foremost  stralna.  We 
guarantee  1007®  live  delivery.  Get 
our  catalog  and  learn  all  about 
Wright’s  Accredited  chicks. 

Wright’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Peebles,  Oh? 


BABY  CHICKS 

All  from  pure  bred.  Inspected  and  culled  Bocks.  Postpaid 
and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties  23  50  100 

Wliite  and  Brown  I.eghorns  ..,.,.$3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Wliite  Plymouth  Rocks  . .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mi.xed  Chicks  . -3.00  5.50  10.00 

Order  right  from  this  ad  or  get  prices  on  lots  of  500 
and  up  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  102,  Bcllefonte,  Pa. 


WISHBONE 

:heo 


HEIIIiOrCHiCKS 

Active,  husky  chicks  from  matmgs  of  eS- 
I  pecially  eelecteit  birds.  The  kind  that 
will  be  easy  to  raise  anef  develop  into 
eaceptlonelly  good  layers-  Wishbone 
hatched.  This  gives  you  chicks  batched 
Nature’s  way.  Live  delivery  ouaronteed. 
Postpaid.  We  have  supplied  for  many  ye«r» 
the  leading  poultry  trade  of  many  cities. 
Let  ns  give  you  the  same  satisfactory  service.  Custom 
Hatching.  Writs  now  for  price  list.  Sohosnborn’s 
Hatcheries,  335  Malit  St„  Keehensaek,  N. 

CHICKS— 5  0  oTvTeekly 

BEST  BREEDS— LOWEST  PRICES  i:er  100 

.S.  C.  White  I-cghcbiis  . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  H’nn 

Barred  Rocks  . . . 1  •  . . Vn 

Buff  Rocks  . 

Broilers  . .  12.00 

1,000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  direct 
from  advertisement.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  1,  Box  12,  Richficlil.  Pa. 

STRONG,  VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 
W.  Leghorn,  April,  $16  May  $13  June  $10 
Bar  Rock..  April  $18  May  $16  June  $13 
Postpaid,  safe  delivery  g;araiitced.  Incubator* 
and  brooders. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO..  Frenchtown,  N.  1. 

DAY  OLD  TURKEY  HATCHING  EGGS  from  our  Mam¬ 
moth  Brohze  Breeding  Flocks  that  have  been  certifled 
$6  for  13;  $45  for  100.  Literature  on  request.  A 
turkey  book  that  ia  complete  in  every  subject  on  turkey 
raising  of  natural  and  artificial  methods.  ^1  postpaid- 
iAMES  i.  CUMMINGS 

Plymanth,  New  Hampshlf 

DUCKLINGS  hatch  every  week.  Mammoth  PekiBgi 
Snow  White  Runners,  $30  per  100.  Mallards  $35  per 
100.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Can  flU  orders  prompt¬ 
ly- 

IDYLDELL  FARM.  „  . 

Woleott 

CHICKS.  Hatched  from  high-clasT  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg'- 
horns  12c.  Barred  Rock.s  14c.  Broilers 
10c.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  Guaranteed. 

NEVIN  STUCK, 

McAllistervUIe 
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green  food  should  be  combined  with  the 
mash. 

Beginning  the  second  week,  Grain  Mix¬ 
ture  No.  I  is  fed  in  the  litter  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  night.  Mash  Mixture  No.  i 
is  gradually  changed  to  Mash  Mixture 
No,  2  when  the  birds  are  large  enough 
to  handle  it.  This  varies  somewhat  but 
will  usually  be  when  they  are  from  four 
to  six  weeks  old..  Mash  Mixture  No.  i 
is  moistened  with  sour  skim  milk  or  but¬ 
termilk  and  fed  once  a  day,  at  noon.  Alash 
Alixture  No.  i  (dry)  should  be  available 
from  four  to  six  hours  a  day. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  week. 
Grain  Mixture  No.  2  is  used,  the  feeding 
being  given  in  the  litter  three  times  a  day, 
morning,  noon  and  night.  Alash  Mixture 
No.  2  (dry)  is  always  available  in  hop¬ 
pers,  troughs  or  boxes  during  this  period. 

From  then  on  to  maturity  Grain  Mix¬ 
ture  No.  3  is  fed  in  the  litter  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  night.  Mash  Mixtures  No.  3 
(dry)  is  always  available  in  the  hoppers, 
troughs  or  feeding  boxes.  •  One  meal  of 
moist  mash  may  be  fed  if  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  is  desired.  About  three  parts  of 
grain  are  fed  to  every  two  parts  of  mash. 

Milk  in  Chick’s  Diet 

During  the  first  week  skim  milk  or  but¬ 
termilk  is  considered  indispensable.  To 
get  the  chicks  acquainted  with  the  milk 
it  is  advisable  to  dip  the  chick’s  beak  in 
the  milk  before  he  gets  any  other  food. 
This  can  best  be  done  wdien  removing 
chicks  from  the  incubator.  If  the  chicks 
have  all  the  milk  they  will  drink  the  meat 
scrap  may  be  eliminated  from  the  ration 
and  10  per  cent  of  bone  meal  added  in  the 
mash  to  replace  it. 

When  the  dry  or  scmi-soIid  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  are  used  they  should  be  diluted  to 
such  an  extent  to  approximate  the  fresh 
milk  which  contains  about  3^  per  cent 
protein.  If  the  serai-solid  butter  contains 
about  18  to  20  per  cent  protein,  one  pound 
of  the  buttermilk  should  be  added  to  five 
pounds  of  water. 

Fine  grained  oyster  shells  arc,  of  course, 
made  available  from  the  stock  and  clean, 
fresh  water  is  always  available. 

In  changing  from  one  formula  to  an¬ 
other,  poultrymen  have  found  that  a 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  Dreeding  farm  that  know  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  must  have  to  make  a  profit. 

.  Write  for  booklet  A.  A. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  BY  TEST  ARE 
BLUE  HEN  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Bred  for  egg  production,  vigor  and 
vitality  with  twelve  years  experi- 

- ^ence.  S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns, 

per  100,  512.  Barred  Rocks,  $14.  Broil¬ 
ers,  $10.  Free  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed,  H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH, 
Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Catalogue  free. 


QUALITY  CHICKS-EGGS 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  i.  Reds.  1.  B.  Giants.  Our 

Chicks  are  hatched  from  pure  bred,  carefully 
selected,  free  range  stock.  Tliey  are  rigorous 
and  absolutely  healthy.  I  offer  exceptional 
quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  12c  each; 
;avy  varieties,  14c.  Special  matings  at  proportionate 
prices.  Live  Delivery  GuaranteeO.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  M.  LQNGEHECKEB.  Box  40,  Elizabethtown.  Pa, 

turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  B«:eeders  at  ^special 

I  I  "I  MUMowi  prices.  .  Write  your 

wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
Farm,  Box  G,  Sellersvllle,  Pa. 

HAMPTON'S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks  ^seL^o? 

batching  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest, 
t^ndsomest.  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to- 
A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

>  Bred-to-Lay  BARRED  ROCKS  Park  strain  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs. 

i  ^  J,  TROPEANO 

SparrowbBsh _  New  York 

CHICKS— S.  C.  W.  Leg.,  B.  Hocks  and  Mixed  9e  np. 

roslpald  100%  guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  $1  per  hun¬ 
dred  books  order.  L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAllster- 
''•lle.  Pa. 


gradual  change  does  not  disturb  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs  so  care  should  be  exercised 
in  this  regard.  If  the  chicks  do  not  ex¬ 
ercise  and  if  they  fill  up  on  the  dry  mash 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  hungry  for  the 
grain  feeding,  then  the  mash  should  be 
removed  for  part  of  the  time  and  -the 
amount  of  the  grain  somewhat  reduced. 


How  Long  Weed  Seeds  Live 

{Continued  from  page 390) 

that  the  seed  he  buys  and  sows  is  as 
nearly  free  from  weed  seed  as  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  it. 

Many  individuals  and  firms  dealing  in 
seeds  are  already  doing  all  that  they  can 
to  supply  the  farmer  with  clean  seed.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  through  improved 
methods,  conscientious  seed  growers  and 
seed  dealers  may  supply  the  user  with 
seeds  of  even  higher  quality. 

In  many  states  laws  are  already  in 
force  which  prohibit  the  sale  of  seeds, 
unless  they  measure  up  to  certain  stand¬ 
ards  of  purity,  or  else  require  that  the 
impurities  of  the  seed  must  be  indicat¬ 
ed  upon  a  label  attached  to  the  seed 
container.  The  New  York  State  seed 
law  requires  that  seeds  offered  for  sale 
must  be  provided  with  a  label  contain¬ 
ing,  among  the  other  information,  a 
statement  of  the  percentage  of  weed 
seeds,  and  the  names  of  noxious  weeds 
contained  in  them. 

Necessary  to  Prevent  Weeds  from  De¬ 
veloping  Seeds 

These  facts  point  out  not  only  the  ex¬ 
treme  importance  of  sowing  clean  seed 
but  also  emphasize  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
venting  weeds  from  seeding.  If  it  is 
important  not  to  sv)^y  seeds  containing 
weed  seeds,  then  it  is  many  times  more 
Important  not  to  let  the  progeny  of 
weed  seeds  sow  seeds.  After  these  seeds 
once  get  into  the  soil  some  of  them  may 
remain  there  and  retain  their  vitality 
for  many  years. 

Il  is  true  that  each  plowdng  -will  bring 
some  seeds  to  the  surface  so  that  ,  they 
may  germinate-  but  of  most  weeds  not 
all  seeds  will  perish  during  the  systems 
of  crop  rotation  usually  practiced  in 
New  York  State.  Unfortunately  much 
farm  land  is  already  infested  with  seeds 
of  many  kinds  of  weeds.  In  such  infest¬ 
ed  land  it  Is  of  relatively  little  value  to 
try  to  prevent  weeds  from  growing  by 
sowing  clean  seed  unless  other  precau¬ 
tions  are  also  taken. 

In  attempting  to  keep  land  free  from 
weeds  which  reproduce  largely  by  seeds 
(most  annuals,  wdnter  annuals,  and  bi¬ 
ennials)  it  is  therefore  important  to  ob¬ 
serve  several  precautions.  Do  not  sow 
seeds  containing  weed  seeds.  In  case 
weeds  get  started,  kill  them  before  they 
can  produce  seeds.  If  weeds  have  already 
gotten  a  start  and  the  soil  is  already  in¬ 
fected  with  seeds  produced  by  them,  ef¬ 
forts-  should  be  taken  to  induce  the  seeds 
to  germinate,  specially  at  a  time  when 
their  offspring  can  be  killed  soon  after 
germination  or  at  least  before  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  produce  more  seeds. 

Where  to  Write  For  Information 

Farmers  of  New  York  State  may  have 
seeds  analyzed  for  impurities,  or  weeds 
identified  free  of  charge.  Those  washing 
to  have  seeds  tested  should  write  to  the 
Seed  Laboratory,  New  York  Agricultur¬ 
al  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New 
York,  and  obtain  a  copy  of  the  rules  for 
taking  and  sending  samples  of  seeds  to 
be  tested.  Anyone  wishing  to  send 
weeds  for  Identification  and  advice  as  to 
eradication  or  control  methods  should 
seen  enough  of  the  plant  to  show  leaves 
and  if  possible  flowers  or  fruits  to  the 
Department  of  Botany,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

We  offer  high  quality  chicks  from  our  200  egg  record,  farm  raised  stock.  Live  delivery- 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Courteous  treatment,  prompt  shipment.  This  is  not 
a  commercial  hatchery  but  a  breeding  farm,  established  for  twenty  years.  Order  from 
this  advertisement  or  send  for  free  booklet. 

Per  100  CHICKS  Per  100  EGGS 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . $35.00  $15.00 

“Barron”  White  Leghorns  .  15.00  8.00 

“Sandy’s”  White  Orpingtons  . .  25.00  12.00 

"Park’s”  Barred  Rocks  .  18.00  10.00 

“Sheppard’s”  Anconas  .  18.00  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . . . -  18.00  10.00 

Black  Minorcas  . . . • .  20.00  10.00 

Wl-ute  Wyandottes  . 20.00  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  20.00  10.00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  . .  20.00  10.00 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  . 35.00  12.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  . .  35.00  12.00 

Breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  Eggs  In  ease  lots  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS 

WHY  TAKE  A  CHANCE?  ORDER  YOUR  CHICKS  NOW  AT  THESE  ATTRAC¬ 
TIVE  PRICES,  from  the  RELIABLE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY.  HATCHES 
EVERY  DAY.  IMMEDIATE  APRIL  DELIVERIES 

Take  advantage  of  these  New  Prices.  Act  quickly — every  moment  counts.  Fill  your  requirements  with  these 
dependable,  healtliy  chicks.  Per  25  Per  50  Per  100  Per  500  Per  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $5.00  $9.00  $16.00  $80.00  $150.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  5.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 5.50 

White  Wyandottes,  Anconas,  White  Rocks, 

Bi.  Minorcas  .  6.50 

ALL  CHICKS  FULLY  GUARANTEED,  SAFE  ARRIVAL  AND  FULL  COUNT,  PREPAID  POST. 
FREE  CHICK  BOOK  Tells  how  Pine  Tree  Chicks  are  hatched,  bred  and  inspected.  Write 

tor  your  copy  today. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  55  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Prop.  “Member  Int.  Baby  Chick  Assn.” 
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10.00 

19.00 

92.50 

180.00 

5.50 

10.00 

19.00 

92.50 
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12.00 

23.00 

112.50 

210.00 

•QUAtl-TYgSERVICE 


HOYTVILLEHATCHERY.^WheretheGoodChicksComeFrom” 

We  mean  what  we  say  wlien  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  fiocks  are  carefully  culled  by  a  trained 
expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualification.  Every  hen  is  pure-bred  and  • 
layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  pure-bred  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Prices  on  (Parcel  post  prepaid) :  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  ..  4.00  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas.  Buff  &  White  Rocks' .  4.25  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . ;...  4.20  8.00  16.00  77.50  150.00 

White  Wyandottes .  18.00 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20%  on  all  brooders.  Also  a  chick  feeder  free  with 
each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  they  are  the  healthy,  happy  kind  and 
will  make  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Ref. :  Hoytville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio 
Chick  Hatcheries  Ass’n.  “Ohio  Chicks  are  Better.” 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY.  BOX  50,  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


"My  Daddy  says  he 
ouys  Hoytville  chicks, 
'cause  they’re  the 
best  chicks  he  knows 
about.” 


“YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE” 

Chicks  postpaid  to  your  door.  .100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $115.00 

8.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Anconas, 

(Sheppard  strain)  .  8.00  15.00  70.00  125.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.50  16.00  75.00  '  140.00 

Tills  hatchery  owned  and  operated  by  men  with  a  number  of  years’  successful  experience  In  hatchery 
operation.  Flocks  carefully  selected  and  culled  for  egg  production  and  breeding.  Our  chicks  ar» 
healthy.  Order  today  by  check  or  money  order.  Ref.:  Farmer’s  State  Bank,  this  city. 

HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C,  HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 
Will  Fill  Your  Pocket  Book 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  from 
prize  winners  at  many  shows. 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali¬ 
ty  and  high  egg  production. 
■  If  you  want  chicks  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  you  and  will 
fill  your  pocketbook,  get  our 
catalog  and  “Chick  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan.”  Every  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  bree4s. 
MIDDLEPOINT  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A, 
Middlepoint,  Ohio 

LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 
S.  C,  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds,  W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  and  Min¬ 
orcas.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks.  Disease  Free, 
Inspected  by  State  Licensed  Veterinary,  February  24-25. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  VTrlte  for  prices  and  de¬ 
tailed  information. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  LInesville,  Penn. 


SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.S.W.  Legb’ns  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $120 
S.C.Br.,  Legh’ns 
Barred  Hocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Assorted. 

Light  Assorted. 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are 
success  to  thousands  of  our  customers 
everywhere.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 
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BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

From  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  slxe. 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


REISER’S  S: 

SINGLE  CCMB  WHITE  LEGHCRNS 
REGAL  DCRCAS  WHITE  WYANDCTS 

13th  North  American  International  Egg  Laying  Compe¬ 
tition  I  entered  five  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  PulleU 
that  laid  950  marketable  eggs,  an  average  of  190.  Indi¬ 
vidual  Records  218-204-178-182-169. 

Cne  Grade  —  Cne  Price 
Di.sease  Free.  No  poultry  pest,  no  reports  of  any  chicks 
ever  developing  Coccidiosis.  Breeders  on  range.  Write  for 
1925  Sales  Circular  and  Prices.  You  can  afford  to  buy 
them. 

C.  A.  KEISER, 

BOX  314  GRAMPIAN,  PA, 


500,000  Chicks  for  1 925 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minor¬ 
cas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  and 
Broilers,  10  cents  each  and  up, 
Hatched  by-  men  with  15  years 
experience  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your 
door.  Member  International 
Baby  Chick  Association.  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  \ 

Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa.  ’ 

BUY  THE  COLE  STRAIN  S.  C.  R, 
I.  R.  CHICKS 

They  have  a  record  for  vigor,  rapid  growth  and  early 
maturity.  We  hatch  only  from  our  own  flock;  every  bird 
tested  and  accredited  each  year  by  University  of  N.  H. 
State  Veterinary  certifies  my  flock  is  In  the  best  of  physical 
condition.  No  infection  in  this  state.  Feb.  28c;  Mar.  26*; 
April  24c;  May  22c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

FAIRHOLM  POULTRY  YARDS,  William  Cole,  Fremonf,  N.  i. 


TVT  PEKI.N’S  of  giant  frame  for  rapid  growth. 

Market  size  in  10  weeksj,  also  Indian 
^  Runners,  easy  to  raise,  always  a  market. 
Cat.  free.  WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 
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The  Trouble  Maker 
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By  E.  R.  Eastman 


VIIXAGERS  vied  with  farmers  in  wild 
efforts  to  express  their  joy.  Men  caper¬ 
ed,  slapped  one  another,  and  shouted  like 
foolish  ten-year-olds.  Women  clung  to 
each  otlicr  and  laughed  with  a  laughter  that 
was  almost  hysterical.  Suddenly  all  over 
the  town  the  church  bells  began  to  ring. 
Then  the  din  was  increased  by  the  deep- 
toned  whistles  of  the  mills. 

The  crowd  finally  paused  for  want  of 
breath  only  to  break  loose  again  as  they 
saw  Taylor  and  his  lawyer  coming  down 
the  courthouse  steps.  Yelling,  swinging 
their' arms  and  hoorahing,  the  crowd  surged 
toward  the  two  men.  Those  who  reached 
Winslow  and  Taylor'  first,  grabbed  them 
and  hoisted  them  on  their  shoulders ;  then 
still  shouting  and  yelling,  they  started  dowii 
the  street. 

Hark!  what  was  that?  Drums! 

As  if  by  magic,  a  small  part  of  the  vil- 
fage  band,  hastily  assembled,  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  procession.  -  There  was  a 
muttered  order  and  the  band  began  to  plaju 
With  the  first  note,  the  tumult  died  down, 
only  to  rise  again  in  a  great  shout  as  the 
crowd  realized  what  the  band  was  playing. 

“When  Johnny  comes  marching  home 
again,  hurrah,  hurrah  !’*'**” 

Over  and  above  the  rollicking  old  vic¬ 
tory  song  cculd  be  heard  the  deep  ,com- 
manding  rumldc  of  the  drums. 

“Come!  Come!  Come  along  with  meJ 
Come !  Come !  Come  along  with  me !” 

With  Taylor  and  Winslow  riding  on 
their  shoulders,  down  the  street  the  crowd 
went,  while  the  band  played,  the  bells  rang, 
and  the  whistles  blew. 

As  they  marched  and  played  and  sang, 
Dorothy  Ball,  waiting  in  a  friend’s  home, 
heard  them ;  and  as  she  listened,  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  face.  Who  shall  say 
if  they  were  tears  of  sorrow  or  of  pride 
and  joy? 

And  a  tall  lawyer,  surging  along  on 
men’s  shoulders,  carefully  carrying  a  tall 
silk  hat,  heard  them  and  smiled  a  crinkly 
smile  at  the  lounger  man,  riding  next  to 
him  on  the  other  shoulders. 

And  a  little  sheriff  standing  on  the  court¬ 
house  steps  saw  them  and  heard  them,  and 
as  he  listened,  .he  too  smiled,  but  there  was 
no  coldness  or  hardness  in  his  eyes  when 
he  said ; 

“Nice  people;  nice,  peaceable,  quiet 
people !’’ 

!  CHAPTER  XXVni 

IN  the  days  following  Jim’s  trial  and  the 
end  of  the  milk  war,  the  dairy  country 
settled  into  the  ways  of  peace  again.  Men 
and  women  went  about  their  work,  milked 
their  cows,  and  delivered  the  milk  to  the 
stations  much  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
But  in  their  hearts  they  knew  tliat  things 
were  different. 

Hope  was  born  again,  and  faith,  faith 
in  their  business,  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  homes  and  above  all,  faith  and  be¬ 
lief  in  one  another.  For  the  first  time 
perhaps  in  history  farmers  had  proven 
once  and  for  all  that  were  the  necessity 
keen  enough,  they  could  stick  together. 

In  Speedtown,  discussions  for  a  few 
days  ran  high  about  Judge  Rising’s  suicide. 
But  Winslow,  Taylor  and  Messenger,  the 
three  men  who  knew  why  that  umvorthy 
career  came  suddenly  to  a  violent  end,  had 
nothing  to  say,  and  the  gossip  soon  wore 
itself  out,  for  want  of  material  to  feed 
on.  • 

The  same  was  true  of  the  milk  strike. 
So  pressing  are  the  small  details  of  every¬ 
day  life  that  even  the  big  events  of  our 
lives  are  relegated  to  closed  chapters  and 
seldom  opened. 

Except  for  Carolina  Hicks  and  a  few 
of  her  cronies,  the  strike  events  soon  were 
referred  to  only  occasionally.  League  men 
dumped  their  milk  into  the  same  vat  at  the 
station  with  a  few  non-Leaguers,  and  there 
was  no  argument  and  little  bitterness.  For 
the  most  part  men  were  tired  of  contention 


and  seemed  willing  to  let  by-gones  be  by¬ 
gones.  Most  men  are  like  that.  They 
may  quarrel  and  fight,  and  if  the  fight  is 
above  board  and  on  the  square,  when  it  is 
over  they  will  shake  hands  and  call  it  a 
day. 


But  between  Jim  Taylor  and  John  Ball, 
there  had  been  no  reconciliation.  They 
met  and  spoke,  to  be  sure,  but  on  the  souls 
of  both  pride  rode  like  a  tyrant,  and  the 
peace  between  them  that  both  would  have 
welcomed  did  not  come. 

Coming  home  from  delivering  his  milk 
one  morning,  a  few  days  after  the  trial, 
Jim  turned  out  to  let  a  car  pass  him.  When 
it  was  nearly  by,  Bradley,  the  driver, 
recognized  Jim  and  leaned  out  to  wave  a 
friendly  hand.  As  Jim  waved  back  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  girl  in  the  seat  with 
tlie  county  agent.  It  was  Dorothy.  Save 
for  this  once,  Jim  had  not  seen  her  since 
she  had  been  on  the  witness  stand  at  his 
trial.  ! 

The  sight  of  her  with  the  county  agent 
started  a  strain  of  bitter  reflection  in  the 


coming  up  to  see  .me  tonight  after  supper  to 
have  a  long  talk.  M_en  friends  are  all 
right;  have  to  keep  to  them;  women  can 
go  to  thunder.” 

Having  thus  cheerfully  settled  the  whole 
feminine  question  at  one  swoop,  Jim 
squared  his  shoulders  and  urged  his  horses 
into  a  trot  to  get  back  to  his  work. 

But  he  had  not  yet  learned  what  all 
men  sooner  or  later  come  to  know;  that  is, 
that  they  can  tell  the  women  in  their 
lives  to  “go  to  thunder,”  but  that  the  wom¬ 
en  probably  will  not  go,  and  if  they  do, 
tliey  will  not  stay — and  most  men  event¬ 
ually  come  to  be  everlastingly  thankful 
that  they  will  not.  * 


That  night  after  supper,  Winslow  and 
Messenger  sat  with  Jim  on  his  porch. 

“Told  you  this  mornin’,”  said  Dave,  “that 
I  might  drift  out  this  way  tonight  for  a 
visit.  When  I  mentioned  that  I  was  cornin’ 
to  Winslow  here,  he  ’lowed  that  it  was  so 
darn  hot  today  tliat  he  would  like  to  ride 
along  and  cool  off.  Told  him  I  was  a 
little  particular  whom  I  rode  with,  but 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Last  Week 

I  IM  Taylor’s  trial  is  over.  The  jury  has  returned  a  verdict  of  “Not 
Guilty”,  clearing  Jim  of  the  charge  of  being  a  “Trouble  Makeri’, 
which  was  lodged  against  him.  The  case  has  ended  in  a  most  dramatic 
manner.  As  the  jury  was  about  to  render  the  verdict,  the  presiding 
judge,  who  is  a  rogue  in  sheep’s  clothing,  shot  himself  rather  than  face 
the  consequences  of  having  his  dual  personality  revealed.  After  the 
verdict  was  rendered  but  before  the  court  is  adjourned,  a  telegram  was 
received  and  read.  It  stated  that  the  milk  dealers  have  agreed  to  the 
farmers'  der.and  and  deliveries  are  to  be  resumed  on  the  morrow.  The 
crowd  is  too  stunned  by  the  rapid  succession  of  dramatic  events 
realize  at  first  the  full  significance  of  things  and  they  leave  the  court  a 
silent  mass.  Once  out  of  doors,  however,  the  pent  up  feelings  of  the 
farmers  find  expression  and  “the  lid  is  off.” 


boy’s  mind.  There  had  been  a  few  minutes 
at  his  mother’s  funeral  when  it  had  seemed 
to  Jim  that  the  misunderstanding  between 
hitn  and  Dorothy  had  cleared,  and  that  she 
at  least  sympadiized  with  him  in  his  troubl¬ 
ous  problems.  More  than  this,  he  had 
'dared  even  to  hope  that  she  had  reached 
across  the  gulf  which  had  existed  between 
them  for  the  past  months  to  extend  to  him 
again  something  more  than  friendship. 

Then  had  followed  the  trial  and  her 
testimony,  while  he  had  held  his  breath  for 
an  agonized  second  waiting  for  her  to  ex¬ 
press  her  unqualified  faith  in  him.  In¬ 
stead,  he  thought  sadly,  she  had  denied 
him ;  had  said  when  Hamilton  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  her  if  Jim  were  present  when  the 
milk  was  dumped,  that  she  did  not  know, 
was  not  sure.  _Did  not  really  need  her 
testimony  as  far  as  the  trial  was  concerned, 
he  thought,  but  he  did  not  need  her  faith. 

The  boy  shifted  his  position  on  the  seat 
of  the  milk  wagon,  and  absently  flicked  his 
whip  at  a  bot-fly  on  one  of  the  horses. 

“What  makes  it  so  hot?”  he  said  aloud. 
“Regular  July  day.  Must  be  going  to 
storm.” 


Then  he  returned  to  his  thoughts  again. 

Wonder  if  that’s  the  way  with  all  women 
— fair  weather  friends?  Well,  one  thing 
was  certain.  He  had  come  through  both 
the  strike  and  the  trial  without  any  help 
from  Dorothy.  Wonder  what  she  really 
thought  when  things  began  to  break  his 
way  in  spite  of  her  and  her  father?  A 
smile  chased  the  somber  look  out  "of  his 
eyes  as  he  thought  of  Caroline  Flicks. 

“Coin’  to  get  me  a  black  cat,”  he  said. 
“Black  cats,  Friday  and  thirteens  are  just 
ray  combination.” 

The  turning  in  the  lane  had  certainly 
started  for  him  on  October  13th,  he  thought 
more  cheerfully.  Maybe  the  better  things 
would  keep  coming.  Not  only  for  him, 
but  for  these  farm  people.  Winning  the 
strike  was  not  the  end;  it  was  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

“Wonder  what  Dave  had  oh  his  mind 
this  morning,”  he  thought.  “Said  he  was 


he  said  as  how  he  was  not,  and  climbed 
right  in  the  car !” 

The  men  laughed,  and  sat  quietly  smok¬ 
ing  for  a  time. 

“What  was  that?”  asked  Messenger. 
“Thunder,” 

“Sounded  like  it,”  said  Jim.  “Wouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  we  got  a  real  storm.  Been 
hot  as  the  dickens  all  day.  Unseasonable 
this  time  of  year.” 

“All  the  weather  In  this  country  Is  un¬ 
seasonable,”  grunted  the  sheriff.  “Rains 
when  it  ought  to  shine,  and  shines  when  it 
ought  to  rain.” 

“Shouldn’t  think  the  weather  would  make 
much  difference  to  you  fellows  who  live  in 
town,”  said  Jim,  “particularly  if  you  know 
as  much  as  the  hens  do  and  get  under  the 
shelter  when  it  rains.  But  with  us  farmers, 
it’s  a  different  thing.  Weather  is  our  bread 
and  butter,  A  long  spell  of  rain  or  droug’nt 
at  the  wrong  time  makes  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss  in  our  whole  year’s 
business. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Dave.  Farmers  are 
always  cussing  the  weather.  I  remember  I 
used  to  when  I  was  farmin’.  And  they 
have  enough  reason  to.” 

The  conversation  stopped  again,  and  they 
heard  once  more  the  distant  ruiiible  of 
thunder. 

“Storm’s  cornin’  all  right,”  said  Dave. 
“So  I’ll  get  right  down  to  business.  Jim, 
Winslow  and,  I  really,  had  a  little  object 
in  cornin’  out  here  tonight.  Rising’s  suicide 
has  sort  of  simplified  the  situation  all 
around.  It’s  brought  an  end  to  my  own 
trail  at  last,  and  it  has  helped  things  in 
this  county.  But  It  hasn’t  entirely  solved 
all  the  trouble.” 

“What  do  you  mean 

“Rising  was  the  big  boss,”  said  Dave, 
“and  he’s  gone;  but  so  far  as  the  local 
political  situation  is  concerned,  he  left  some 
powerful  followers.  They  have  got  to¬ 
gether  to  put  in  some  candidates  in  the 
coming  election  that  will  run  the  county  in 
the  same  old  way,  if  they  are  elected.  The 
biggest  office  and  the  one  with  the  most 
influence  is  the  one  which  was  left  open  by 
the  death  of  Rising.  I  have  been  talking 

A 


to  Winslow  here  that  we’ve  got  to  clinch 
the  work  we  started  when  we  got  rid  of 
Rising  and  put  some  good  man  into  office. 
Winslow  has  agreed  to  this,  but  he  won’t 
agree  to  my  candidate  for  the  county 
judge.” 

“Who  Is  he?”  asked  Jim. 

“Winslow,”  said  the  sheriff. 

“I  have  never  been  an  office-seeker,”  said 
Winslow  quickly,  “and  I  don't  Vant  to  be 
classified  as  one  now.” 

“You  wouldn’t  be,”  said  Jim,  “not  by 
anybody  who  knows  you.  I  agree  with 
Dave.  If_a  young  man  can  tell  an  older 
one  his  duty,  I  believe  j'ou  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  take  this  office  and  use  it 
and  your  influence  to  set  this  county 
straight,  and  keep  it  going  straight.” 
has  the  influence  with  the  farm  people 
that  you  do.  If  you  pass  the  word  as  to 
what  w'e  are  trying  to  do  and  that  Wins¬ 
low  ought  to  be  elected  as  county  judge, 
he  will  be,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

“Dave  is  right,”  spoke  up  Winslow  for 
the  first  time  In  several  minutes.  -  “You 
have  a  real  opportunity  for  doing  some 
wmrth  while  thing  because  of  what  the 
people  think  of  you.  But  I’m  not  saying 
by  any  means  that  one  of  those  things  is 
putting  me  into  office.” 

“That’s  already  settled,  Winslow,  and 
j'ou  might  just  as  well  keep  still,”  said 
Dave.  “With  Jim’s  help  and  witli  the  class 
of  people  in  the  towns  that  will  back  this 
movement,  we  wall  put  the  local  goverr.- 
ment  in  this  part  of  the  state  where  we 
can  point  to  it  with  pride  and  where  others 
can  turn  to  us  for  an  example.  When 
that’s  done,”  he  added  with  a  half  humor¬ 
ous,  half  wdstful  note,  “maybe  old  Dave 
Messenger  can  get  a  little  rest  and  peace.” 

“I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  do  much,” 
said  Jim,  “but  whatever  I  can  do,  you  can 
be  sure  I  W'ill.” 

“Understand,”  said  Winslow,  “that  we 
are  not  asking  you  to  get  mixed  up  in  a 
partisan  situation.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  party.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  good 
elements  In  botli  parties  working  together 
to  clean  up  a  condition  which  has  been  a 
disgrace  to  this  county  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.” 

“Speaking  of  accomplishing  things 
worth  while,”  said  Taylor,  “I  was  thinking 
today  when  I  was  coming  home  with  the 
milk  how  much  farmers  were  going  to  be 
able  to  do  now  that  they  have  learned  how 
to  W’ork  together.  Read  the  other  day 
about  what  someone  said  about  a  New  Day 
in  agriculture  and  I  thought  maybe  this 
strike  had  started  a  New  Day  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  milking  cows.” 

Neither  man  made  any  reply  and  after 
a  moment  Jim  said : 

“Don’t  you  think  so?” 

The  lawyer  tipped  his  chair  down  and 
pulled  his  long  legs  off  the  porch  rail. 

“Glad  you  mentioned  that,  Jim,  for  it 
brings  up  two  or  three  things  about  win¬ 
ning  this  milk  ^rike  that  I  wanted  to  say 

to  you.”  V  ,  . 

He  stopped,  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  a 
match  and  a  cigar,  and  after  a  moment  its 
smoke  and  fragrance  blended  with  the 
strong  odor  of  the  sheriff’s  old  pipe. 

“Dave  and  I  were  talking  about  this 
milk  strike,  too.  Understand,  both  of  uS 
have  been  in  favor  of  it,  and  are  glad  you 

won.”  . 

“What  are  you  trying  to  get  at?  askea 
Jim,  sensing  the  reservation  in  the  other 

man’s  voice.  . 

“Well,  I  have  been  afraid,  answered 
Winslow,  “that  you  would  expect  too 
much.  The  League  is  all  right,  a  good 
thing,  but  there’s  never  been  any  millen¬ 
nium  in  the  milk  business  or  in  any  of  the 
other  affairs  of  us  human  critters,  and 
Jim,  boy,  there  ain’t  going  to  be  any 

“Oh,  I  know  that,”  said  Jim. 
think  the  League  is  going  to  be  able  to 
get  some  better  prices.” 

The  sheriff  bent  forward  in  his_  ch^ 
to  knock  out  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  ort 

the  porch  railing.  _ 

'  “The  League  will  get  better  prices  lof 

{Continued  on  opposite  page") 
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a  while,  Jim,  but  it  is  because  Winslow 
and  I  believe  in  what  you  are  trying  to  do 
that  we  are  tellin’  you  now  that  you  do 
•jiot  want  to  make  the  mistake  or  let  the 
farmers  make  the  mistake  of  expecting  the 
League  to  do  too  much.  Take  the  matter 
fof  prices,  for  instance.  If  you  get  prices 
tip  wdiere  they  belong  for  a  aHjIuIc,  more 
farmers  will  rush  around  and  work  long 
Lours  to  produce  more  milk,  and  down  will 
•come  the  prices,  in  spite  of  what  the 
League  can  do.” 

lie  stopped  a  minute  while  they  listened 
to  the  rumble  of  thunder.  Tlien  he  went 
«n. 


“Of  late,  when  I  could  get  a  little  quiet 
time  by  myself,  I’ve  been  reading  history, 
and  the  more  I  have  read  the  more  I’ve 
come  to  see  how  slow  progress  has  been 
built  up.  Just  a  little  at  a  time.  An  inch 
here,  maybe  a  foot  there,  and  then  some¬ 
thing  has  happened  like  this  milk  strike 
when  we  seemed  to  have  made  a  big 
jump.  Then  we  run  along  for  twenty-five 
years  and  fall  back  again,  and  the  only 
hope  we  have  is  that  we  won’t  fall  back 
quite  to  where  we  started.  Judging  from 
history,  it’s  not  very  hard  to  prophesy  the 
future  of  the  League. 

“Winslow  is  right.  It  can  bring  no  mil¬ 
lennium,  You’ve  just  won  a  very  fine  vie-, 
tory.  The  League  will  keep  on  growing 
for  a  while.  Maybe  most  of  the  farmers 
will  join,  then  milk  wull  increase,  prices 
will  go  down  and  there  will  come  times  of 
discouragement.  Enthusiasm  will  die  out, 
men  will  criticize  the  organization,  mem¬ 
bers  will  desert ” 

“And,”  interrupted  Winslow,  “farmers 
won't  pay  enough  attention  to  electing 
good  leaders  and  to  the  other  troubles  will 
be  added  bad  management.  So  Dave  and 
1  agreed  the  other  day  that  sometime  we’d 
say  these  things  to  you  so  that  maybe  you 
will  have  them  in  mind,  not  to  be  to  dis¬ 
appointed,  or  let  the  other  farmers  be  too 
discouraged,  when  the  bad  times  come. 

“But  w’e  don’t  want  you  to  misunder¬ 
stand  what  we  are  saying.  This  fight  of 
vours  has  been  a  great  jump  forward. 
Hard  times  W'ill  come  again,  so  that  your 
organization  may  get  down  pretty  close  to 
the  cushion,  but  all  of  your  work  and  your 
faith  have  been  justified  just  the  same,  for 
these  farmers  never  will  quite  lose  all  that 
they  gained  by  W'hat  they  have  been 
through  this  fall.  In  other  words,  twenty- 
five  3’ears  from  now,  maybe  even  ten  years 
from  now,  farmers  v,?ill  look  back  and  will 
see  where  th^  were  wrong  in  expecting 
too  much  from  tlie  League,  and  tliey  will 
see  also  that  even  the  shorter  step  toward 
better  things  made  the  great  fight  worth 
while  “ 

While  he  had  been  talking,  the  dusk  in 
v.'hich  they  had  been  able  to  diinlj'^  see  one 
another  had  turned  to  an  Inky  blackness. 
It  seemed  to  make  the  oppressive  heat 
almost  smothering.  The -sheriff  got  up  and 
moved  around  in  the  dark  on  the  porch, 

“I’ll  be  glad  to  see  the  rain,”  he  said. 
“It'll  get  rid  of  some  of  this  confounded 
heat.  Winslow  and  I  have  been  doing  a 
lot  of  preaching  to  j-^ou,  Jim,  but  we  may 
as  well  get  It  all  out  of  our  systems  since 
"we’re  started.  While  we're  talking  about 
the  League,  I  can’t  help  sayin’  that  I  feel 
kind  of  sorry  for  poor  old  Johnny  Ball. 
This  milk  strike  business  has  put  ^'cars  on 
file  old  man.” 

“I'm  sorry,  too,”  said  Jim. 

“This  sounds  funnj^,  I  know,”  continued 
the  sheriff,  “but  Jonhy  Ball  and  those  like 
him  Avere  partly  right.  He’s  an  old  man 
and  done  a  lot  of  readin’  and  thinkin’  and 
he  knows  that  there  can  be  no  cure-all  in 
the  milk  business.  He  says  that  he  and 
his  wife  got  their  property  together  by 
hard  work,  and  have  no  one  to  thank  but 
themselves  for  it.  I’ve  heard  him  say  that 
the  trouble  is  the  young  folks  think  they 
tmght  to  begin  where  their  fatliers  left  off. 
And  Instead  of  settling  down  and  workin’ 
to  success  step  by  step,  modern  young 
folks  want  to  try  out  newfangled  schemes 
like  organization  and  such-like  to  do  tlie 
impossible.” 

Suddenly  the  Avhole  landscape  was 
lighted  up  by  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
followed  in  a  second  or  so  by  a  great 
trash  of  thunder. 
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Homeward  Bound 
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Icebound 
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Sinners  in  Hea%’en 
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should  get  back  of  it. 
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ager  to  get  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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“Going  to  get  j’our  rain  all  right,”  com¬ 
mented  WinsloAV. 

Dave  Avent  on. 

“As  WinsloAV  and  I  have  been  saying, 
your  League  friends  Avill  make  mistakes  in 
being  OA^cr-cnthusiastic,  and  Avhere  Johnny 
and  his  followers  will  make  theirs  is  in 
alloAvIng  no  credit  at  all  to  ncAV  ways  and 
ncAV  schemes  like  the  League.” 

“According  to  you,  then”  said  Jim, 
“Ave’re  both  Avrong.” 

“That’s  just  the  point,”  ansAvered  Wins¬ 
low.  “Dave  has  it  right.  Like  most 
fights,  both  sides  are  partly  right  The 
truth  ahvays  lies  somcAvliere  betAvecn  the 
fighters,  someAvhere  near  the  middle  of  the 


road.” 

Again  the  inky  blackness  was  relicA^ed 
by  the  glare  of  lightning  that  made  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  stand  out  in  grotesque 
and  unnatural  relief.  A  great  peal  of 
thunder  shook  the  house. 


“As  I  was  saying,”  said  Dave,  “I'm 
sorry  for  old  Johnny.  I  A\'as  talkin’  Avitli 
him  the  other  day  since  the  strike  ciided, 
and  I  believe  he  cares  a  lot  for  3'ou.  I 
knoAV  it  kind  of  W’orries  him  because  he 
did  you  Avrong  about  the  dumpin’  of  the. 
milk.  I  suggested  that  if  he  felt  that  w'ay 
AAhy  not  go  to  you  and  tell  you  that  he 


Avas  Sony.  He  said  that  he  had  thought 
of  it,  but  probably  you’d  order  him  off  the 
place.  Said  he  Avouldn’t  blame  you  if  you 
did.” 

“I'm  awfully  glad  to  hear  tliat,”  said 
the  boy.  “Johnny’s  been  like  a  father  to 
me  and  I’ve  felt  pretty  badly  all  summer 
because  this  milk  business  came  betAveen 
us.  If  he  feels  that  Avay,  I  do,  and  maj'- 
be  we  can  straighten  things  out.” 

“Good  boy !”  said  Winslow.  “The  worst 
thing  about  the  whole  strike  is  that  it 
caused  so  much  bitterness  betw’ecn  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  strike  is  over,  and  they  ought 
to  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.” 

{Confnined  next  tveek) 
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Qo  to  Movies  by  the 

BRAND  NAME  PARAMOUNT 

and  you’ll  go  right! 


THERE’S  been  a  big  difference 
in  quality  between  various 
brands  of  pictures  for  some  years 
past,  and  naturally  those  going  to 
the  movies  regularly  discovered 
it  first. 

The  same  great  quality  that 
has  made  this  concern  or  that 
the  leader  in  harvesting  machin¬ 
ery  or  automobiles  or  oil  has  also 
made  one  concern  the  leader  of 
the  motion  picture  business. 

You  can  see  the  difference,  the 
real  superiority  in  entertainment 
values  in  any  ParamountPicture. 

Don’tstayhomeevery  evening! 
Dreams  come  true  with  these 
better  pictures,  dreams  of  seeing 
and  sharing  all  the  wholesome 
excitement  that  life  could  give 
you  with  youth,  beauty  and  a 
barrel  of  cash! 

Look  back  over  your  own  life ! 


Have  you  had  your  share  or  more 
of  monotony  and  chores?  Begin 
now  to  balance  work  with  enter¬ 
tainment  and  your  heart  and 
work  will  be  lighter. 

Broadway  itself  has  nothing 
finer  to  offer  than  Monsieur 
Beaucaire,  Wanderer  of  the 
Wasteland,  Salomy  Jane, 
Grumpy,  Flaming  Barriers  and 
dozens  of  other  wholesome 
Paramount  Pictures. 

Paramount  Pictures  attract  regular 
visitors  and  more  life  to  any  com¬ 
munity.  The  theatre  improves  and  at¬ 
tracts  people  from  miles  away.  Make 
it  a  real  community  center — a  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  young  and  old. 

Young  folks  don’t  quit  for  the  cities 
when  life’s  worth  while  at  home. 

Meet  your  theatre  manager.  E\’ery 
Paramount  exhibitor  wants  to  know 
his  patrons,  particularly  people  from 
out  of  town.  Encourage  him  in  his  choice 
of  the  better  pictures. 


Your  final  guide  is  this  name  and  trademark 

Paramount  Pictures 

Famous  Players  -  Lasky  Corporation,  New  York  City 


■  '.j  t 
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UNION  CARBIDE 

In  mansion 
farmhouse 


or  cottage 


This  beautiful  HOMEatGreenwich, 
Connecticut,  was  the  first  house  to  be 
ligfhted  by  Carbide-gas;  and  now,  after 
thirty  years,  Carbide-gas  still  lights  this 
snansion. 

There  are  many  homes  throughout 
the  country,  the  owners  of  which  could 
afford,  and  could  get  any  kind  of  light¬ 
ing  they  might  wish — yet  they  prefer 
Carbide-gas  because  of  the  superiority 
of  its  light. 

*‘Artificial  sunlight”  is  the  name 
frequently  given  to  Carbide-gas  light 
because  scientific  analysis  proves  that 
it  has  more  of  the  color  ingredients 
and  quality  of  actual  daylight  than  any 
other  artificial  illuminant. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  superiority,  a 
Carbide -gas  plant  is  well  within  the 
means  of  any  farm  owner.  This  is  made 
plain  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years'409,000  of  these 
plants  have  been  installed  on  farms  all 
over  the  country. 

The  modern  farmer  realizes  that  to 
be  efficient  and  to  make  the  greatest 
income,  he  must  have  modem  equip¬ 
ment.  Hebuysfarm  machinery  because 
be  knows  it  will  save  money  in  the  end. 


And  he  buys  a  Carbide-gas  plant  for 
his  home  and  farm  buildings  because 
good  light  saves  much  time  in  early 
morning  and  late  evening  work,  as  well 
as  reducing  household  tasks  by  making 
it  unnecessary  to  clean  and  fill  lamps. 

The  modem  farmer’s  wife  also  makes 
her  duties  easier  and  more  pleasant  by 
cooking  and  ironing  .with  Union  Car¬ 
bide-gas. 

The  entire  family  benefits  from  th* 
comfort  and  convenience  of  good  light, 
which  prevents  eyestrain  and  encour¬ 
ages  reading  and  wholesome  home  life. 

Union  Carbide-gas  is  made  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  automatic  generator  which  brings 
the  Union  Carbide  into  contact  with 
water  in  the  proper  proportions.  From 
this  generator  the  gas  is  carried  in  iron 
pipes  throughout  house,  barn,  grounds 
and  poultry  buildings. 

UnionC^bideitself  is  acrys- 
talline  material,  in  general  ap¬ 
pearance  like  cmshed  granite. 

It  is  supplied  in  generator  sizes 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  fac¬ 
tory  prices  through  175  Union 
Carbide  warehouses.  There  is 
one  near  you. 


UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

30  East  42d  Street,  Dept.  L*l  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  tne,  without  obligation.  Information  on  UNION  CARBIDE  Lighting  and 

....... 

NAME _ _ 1 _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ _ _ STATE - 


ISnotNOW 

a  Carbide  user. 


Tfoiet  Every  owner  of  a  Carbide- gas  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant 
should  write  us,  so  he  will  be  kept  advised  of  our  lowest  direct-to-con- 
sumer  prices  and  nearest  warehouse  address,  and  his  name  placed  on 
our  mailing  list  for  future  helpful  service. 


Take  a  Trip  to 

BERMUDA 

During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

A»eras«  Winter  Temperatare  60  to  70  Oegreei 
ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS — ^Salllno,  Rathlnj,  Cyellnp, 
Tennis,  Riding,  Driving,  Golf,  Fishing,  Daneing,  etc. 
VIA  PALATIAL,  TWLN-SCBEW 
OIL-BURNING  TRANSATLANTIC  LINERS 

S.  S.  “FORT  VICTORIA”  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

OlTerine  passengers  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners.  Tickets 
are  Interchangeable  on  these  two  steamers,  vhlch 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock, 

ST  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Bermuda — Unsurpassed  location 
eve’rlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  surrounding  Uland^ 
Finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnificent  tiled,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pooL 

For  IHostraled  booklet  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  R.  Y..  er  Any  Local  Toarlst  Agent 


Now  York’s  latest  1  The  Thee  Tie. 

Priced  far  below  value  to  Introduce  Beliat 
Hess  Spring  and  Summer  bargains.  New 
cut-out  Instep  straps  fasten  with  Btttty 
grosgraln  ribbon  bows.  Sturdy  fles- 
tble  leather  soles  and  easy  walking 
rubber  heels.  Your  choice  of  beautlr 
ful  Chrocie  Patent  T^aather 
or  rich  Tan  Russia  Calfskin. 

Sizes:  2%  to  8.  Widths: 

C,  D  and  B.  A  real  $5.00 
Value. 

2OSA109^  Jitack  l^ent 

- 1  (Pstpd.) 

.‘an  Buesla 
,98  (Pltpd.) 
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Easter  Games 

Vary  the  Egg  Race  and  the  Egg  Hunt 


PLACE  six  hard  boiled  Easter  eggs  on 
each  side  of  the  room,  about  one  foot 
apart.  A  large  basket  is  placed  at  the 
far  end  of  the  ro-om.  The  players  are 
divided  into  two  sides,  each  side  being 
chosen  one  at  a  time  by  the  leaders,  A 
large  wooden  or  tin  spoon  is  then  given, 
to  one  player  on  each  side,  who  at  a 
given  signal,  dishes  up  the  eggs,  one  at  a 
time,  with  the  spoon,  placing  them  in 
the  basket  provided.  The  leader  re¬ 
places  the  eggs  on  the  floor,  and  the 
next  player  on  each  side  takes  the 
spoon  and  lifts  the  eggs  from  the  floor 
and  carries  them  to  the  basket,  and  so 
on  until  all  have  had  a  turn. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  winners  and 
the  side  having  the  greatest  number 
wins  the  game.  This  game  maybe 
changed  slightly  by  some  one  timing 
the  players,  keeping  track  of  the  sec¬ 
onds  and  the  one  getting  all  the  eggs 
into  the  basket  in  the  shortest  time  re¬ 
ceives  a  prize. 


or  paper  bag  and  at  a  signal  they  start 
to  hunt  for  the  hidden  eggs.  Allow  a 
certain  length  of  time  for  the  hunting, 
and  reward  the  one  wh  finds  the  most 
:ggs  with  a  large  candy  egg. 

Another  amusing  hour  can  be  spent 
in  having  the  guests  write  all  the 
words  possible  out  of  the  word  Easter, 
also  to  write  all  the  different  kinds  of 
lilies  they  know.  Suitable  Easter  prizes 
can  be  given  for  the  best  ones  written. 

Another  feautre  for  an  Easter  holi¬ 
day  party  would  be  to  provide  all  the 
children  with  two  or  three  hard-boiled 
eggs.  Furnish  the  guests  with  paints, 
and  brushes  or  crayons,  and  ask  them 
to  color  and  decorate  the  eggs  to  their 
liking.  This  would  call  for  a  prize, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  one  entering 
the  most  artistic  and  prettily  decorated 
egg  In  the  contest.  This  egg  painting 
contest  will  provide  much  entertain¬ 
ment  and  will  be  interesting  to  little 
folks. 


Attractive  Dresses  For  Miss  and  Adult 

Before  the  summer  work  is  in  full  swing,  now  is  the  time  to  get  the 
dressmaking  out  of  the  way.  The  styles  shown  here  are  suitable  for  young 
daughter,  for  the  high  school  or  coUege  girl  and  for  the  matronly  figjure* 
Our  patterns  are  made  by  leading  designers  in  New  York  City^  and  are 
guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly.  If  you  wish  to  see  other  designs  for  this  season, 
order  our  Fashion  Catalogue  (price  10c). 

This  new  jumper  dress  pat¬ 
tern  Ro.  2412  cuts  in  stzes 
16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  1%  yards  40-inch 
material  for  dress  and  2% 
yards  4Q-inch  material  for 
guimpe.  For  the  skirt  and 
suspenders  kasha,  flannel^ 
heavy  silk  or  cotton  _  goods 
would  be  suitable,  while  flat 
silk  crepe,  or  voile  make  a 
becoming  contrast  for  the 
Pattern,  12c. 

No.  2392  looks  well  when 
made  of  printed  silk,  nov¬ 
elty  cotton,  pongee  or 
fine  lawn.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  13 
and  14  years.  For  the  8- 
year  size,  1%  yards  of 
AO-inch  material  with  Vi 
yard  of  30-inch  contrast¬ 
ing  are  required. 

Pattern  12e 


READ  the 

BABY  CmCK 

Advertising 

On  Pages  401,  402  and  403 


2403,  is  a  most  fortu¬ 
nate  design  for  those  who 
wish  to  conceal  rather  than 
emphasize  “to  plumpness.’" 
A  fine  twill,  kasha,  ribbed 
silk,  crepe  de  chine,  wool  or 
silk  poplin  might  be  used 
for  pattern  Ho.  2403,  which 
comes  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires  2% 
yards  of  42-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  27-inch  con¬ 
trasting. 

Pattern,  12« 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly.  Enclose  rermttance  in  stamps  or  coin  (coin  se^^^  xnmST 
and  mail  to  the  Pattern  Department,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIbl, 
461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


When  it  is  convenient  to  play  this  Calla  Lily  Cakes.— Three  eggs,  one 
game  out  of  doors,  or  in  a  very  large  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  flour,  two 
room,  place  six  or  more  rows  of  six  tablespo-ohfuls  of  cold  water,  one  tea- 
eggs  ’each  on  each  side  of  the  room  or  spoonful  of  baking  powder,  beat  for  five 
lawn,  with  a  player  (provided  with  a  minutes.  Put  one  tablespoonful 
spoon)  behind  each  row.  At  aTgiven  each  round  tin,  and  bake  a 


h’ot 


Rosesj  Shrubbery,  Strawberry,  Raspberry  Black-  1  their  spooils  and  tlic  one  finishing  first  ishape  tnem  like  a  illy. 

wins  for  his  side 


berry,  Gooseberry,  Currant, '  Grape's,  Asparagus, 
etc.  Honest  goods.  Catalogue  free. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT, 

Hastings,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  E 


RHEUMATIC  SUFFERERS 

Try  our  solifled  liniment  Send  for  generous  sampla. 

EESEE  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 


An  Egg  Hunt, 

Hide  colored  Easter  eggs,  or  small 
candy  eggs  in  various  places,  in  cor¬ 
ners,  behind  curtains,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 


Ill 

delicate 
take  out  of  tin, 
Fill  with  whip¬ 
ped  cream,  and  in  the  center  arrange  a 
long  strip  of  yellow  icing.  They  are 
very  appropriate,  prepared  in  this  way* 
— Miss  H.  A.  Lynan. 


Box  272 


Utica,  N.  Y.Provide  each  child  with  a  small  basket 


When  the  baby  gets  new  shoes  sew 
the  buttons  on  with  silk  twist  so  he  can¬ 
not  easily  pull  them  off. 


Clear  Yoar  Skin 
With 

Cutic 

Soaji  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 
Abaolntely  Nothiag  Better 


<27)  411 


Aren’t  yoiiir  hands, 
your  back,  your 
time  worth  the  extra 
help  of  Fels'Naptha 
Soap?  Let  the  naptha 
and  splendid  soap 
together  loosen  the 
dirt  in  washing  your 
clothes!  Quick!  Safe  I 
Thorough! 


Yowr  dealer  has  Fels^NapAa— 
or  will  get  it  for  you 


Free  TrM 

Select  froin44Style»,€0lors 
And  sizes,  f^vous  Ranser  bicyclsa.  De* 
kvered  fi^  on  approval .  e^r«8S  prepaid, 
at  Factory  Prices.  Bicycles  42ie504  op. 

^SaMontli  ad  van  cc  1  stdepc^it. 
Boys  earn  small  payments.  Pay  «s  you  ride. 

Wheels,  eauipmeBt  half  usual 
i  JiX&9  prices.  SEND  NO  MONEY- 
^  Write  for  marvelous  prices  aadteims. 


< — Mrs.  Gkorge  Gray. 


An  Easy  Way  of  Polishing- 
Stained  Silver 

FREQUENTI.Y  it  happens  (in  the  best 
regulated  families,  too)  that  the  sup-- 
per  dishes  and  silver  are  left  unwashed. 
Tlie  next  moniing^  a  disorderly,  stained 
mess  greets  us.  Of  course,  the  dishes  can 
easily  be  cleaned  by  soaking  and  washing 
but  the  silverware — that  seems  almost  help¬ 
lessly  rusted. 

'  Here  is  a  plan  for  clcaniug  ai>d  polishing 
silver  in  a  very  easy  way.  Place  a  soft 
towel,  in  the  bottom  of  a  pan;  fill  tlie  nan 
half  full  of  cold  water,  add  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  washing  soda,  a  small  square  of 
aluminum  approximately  four  inches  long 
and  procurable  at  any  plumter’s  or  hard^ 
ware  store.  Put  the  silver  in  the  pan, 
place  the  pan  over  the  flame  and  allow  the 
water  to  come  to  a  boil. 

Remove  from  flame,  rinse  with  boiling 
water  and  dry  each  piece  individually.  The 
silver  will  fairly  sparkle  with  newness. 

— I.  R.  Hegel. 


HORIZONTAL 

1  Machines  for  cul¬ 
tivating 

11  Veget:.ble 

12  At  one  side 
14  O  I  d  Testament 

(Abbr) 

16  Imphement  used 
for  felling  trees 

18  Profess  i  o  nal 
(Abbr) 

19  Indicated  height 


VERTICAL 


(Abbr) 

20  Hunting  for  nests 
23  Rub  out 

25  Nathaniel  (Abbr) 

26  Moisture 

28  Part  of  window- 
frame 

^  Affirmative  reply 
61  Liquid  from  coal 

33  Came  together 

34  Company  (Abbr) 

36  Floor-covering 

*8  Membranous 
pouch 


40  South-east  (Abbr) 

41  Endeavor 

43  Spoil 

45  Unruly  crowd 

47  Mental  image 

49  Short  cry 

51  Coarsely  ground 
grain 

53  American  coin 
(PI) 

55  Accept  as  true 

57  Home  of  Abraham 

58  Measure  of  weight 

60  Doctor  (Common 
"(Abbr) 

61  Ells  Scotch 
(Abbr) 

62  Island  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Sea 

64  Legal  science 

66  Strait  connecting 
the  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora  with  the 
Aegean  Sea 


2  Risen  from  bed 

3  Material  used  in 
making  shoes 

4  Short  name  for 
"taxi-cab" 

5  Southern  State 
(Abbr) 

6  Venomous  snake 

7  Weary 

8  Smells 

9  Second  musical 
note 

10  New  England 
State 

13  Without  shelter 

15  Afternoon  bever¬ 
age 

17  Complete 

19  Small  islands 

21  Where  pigs  are 
kept 

22  Receive 

24  Direct  a  missile 


27  Part  cf  the  verb 
.  "be" 

M  Total 
32  Male  sheep 
35  Command 
37  Element  used  for 
light  and  heat 
39  Humorous 
42  Japanese  coin 
44  Steal 

46  Honey  -  gathering 
insect 

48  Flower-extract 
50  Sleeping-place 
52  Avenue  (Abbr) 

54  Disposed  of  for 
money 

56  Lie  at  ease 
59  National  Temper¬ 
ance  Association 
(Abbr) 

62  Mother 

63  Indefinite  article 
65  Plural  of  "1" 
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Ei^GnsdcJill'¥h<!Xf 

Band  Spoit 

33SA10.  Here's  thelat- 
est  craze — ^the  Sports 
Jacket.  Ideal  and  Im¬ 
mensely  popular,  for  all 
kinds  of  sports  wear — for 
tennis,  golf,  boating,  bik¬ 
ing,  etc.  A  bar¬ 
gain  at  ^.DO.' 
Made  of  beautiful 
duality.  All  Wool 
Flannel  In  anart 
plaid  check  design. 
HeTcl  snngly  at 
hips  by  elastic- 
knit  Wool  bani 
Smartly  bloused, 
jauntily  pocketed, 
finely  tailored. 
Colors:  Nary  blue, 
brown  or  maroon 
Sizes;  3i 
bust. 

O  (Pstpd.) 
we  receive 
your  order  wo  will 
you  oar  new 
Summer 
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Pleasant  Home  Holidays 


T/iey  May  Be  Made  More  Pleasant  by  All  Planning  Pogether 


Fortunate  indeed  is  the  man  who 
can  remember  with  the  coming  of 
each  holiday  some  delightful  occasion  of 
his  childhood  days,  and  the  proper  ob¬ 
servance  of  home  holidays  lies  largely 
ill  the  mother’s  hands. 

Fortunately  we  have  kept  the  custom 
of  trimming  the  Christmas  tree,  of  the 
Tlianksgiving  ■  turkey  and  coloring  Easter 
£(Tgs,  but  even  these  are  in  some  sections 
being  crowded  out  by  the  community  tree 
3, id  annual  egg  hunt. 

If  iK)ssible  serve  the  morning  meal  in 
the  breakfast  nook  or  In  the  kitchen  mail¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  decorate  the  dining  room 
even  to  the  laying  of  the  table,  since  \vc 
have  found  that  evening  is  the  best  tini': 
for  cooperation  of  labor. 

.Across  the  top  of  the  room  or  from  the 
chandelier  or  light  dome,  radiating  in  every 
direction,  pin  two  inch  strips  of  yellow 
and  lavender  or  pink  and  pale  blue  crepe 
paper,  twisting  each  strip  as  it  is  pinned 
in  place. 

If  possible  use  an  Easter  clotli  of  deco¬ 
rated  paper  on  the  table,  but  if  this  seems 
too  great  an  expense,  Easter  paper  napkins 
cost  but  little  and  one  can  be  placed  under 
each  plate,  and  as  imppics  under  the  ).iot 
dishes.  These,  of  course,  arc  in  addition 
to  tlie  regular  paper  service  napkin. 

Since  the  girls  are  likely  to  turn  the 
Step  ladder  and  tlie  placing  of  the  ceiling 
decorations  over  to .  the  boys,  they  can 
spend  their  time  with  the  table  and  color¬ 
ing  eggs.  Some  color  the  eggs  several 
days  before  Easter,  but  I  prefer  the  worl: 


done  at  the  last  possible  moment  as  even 
the  best  of  dyxs  sometimes  stain  through 
the  shells. 

Using  crayolas  and  dull  pointed  shears 
the  very  little  children  can  cut  out  and 
color  Easter  eggs  using  any  fairly  good 
quality  of  paper.  Easter  baskets  can  also 
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of  the  basket,  and  back  of  those  paste 
Father  Rabbit,  drawn,  colored  and  cut 
out,  holding  in  his  hand  an  Easter  greet¬ 
ing  card. 

Mother’s  part  in  the  Easter  work  may 
be  the  making  of  tissue  paper  flowers  for 
the  bowl  in  the  center  of  the  table.  Jon¬ 
quils  arc  easily  fashioned  and  so  are  tulips, 
and  father  may  contribute  some  of  tlie 
largest  late  apples  to  be  found  in  the  bin, 
or  a  gift  of  oranges  or  tangerines. 

Lest  the  over-zealons  mother  take  upon 
herself  the  entire  responsibility  of  the 
Easter  preparations,  a  note  of  warning 
should  be  somided.  The  joy  of  decorat¬ 
ing,  of  having  a  personal  part  in  the  work, 
is  tlie  real  secret  of  a  memorable  liome 
holiday.  No  child  is  too  small  to  do  his 
bit  and  the  finding  of  what  each  can  do  aixl 
offering  needed  suggestions  or  helps  is  the 
mother's  best  W’ork. — L.  M.  Tiiorxtox. 


be  made  and  arc  charming  at  each  plate 
as  the  family  talce  their  seats  for  the 
Easter  dinner. 

First  cut  out  the  basket,  using  a  rather 
heavy  paper,  then  from  bright  colored 
paper,  or  white  paper  painted  or  crayo!a-ed 
cut  small  Easter  eggs  and  paste  tliose  back 
of  the  straight  line  representing  the  top 


The  Best  Spring'  Tonic 

OFTEN  a  spring  tonic  seems  necessary 
because  we  are  not  wise  enough  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  altered  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  AVe  lose  our  pep  and  feel  as  if  old 
age  were  making  a  levy  on  us.  In  our 
grandmotlicr’s  day  it  was  sulphur  and 
molasses — sometiincs  sassafras  lea.  Then 
came  the  era  of  patent  medicines. 

But  why  all  those  aches  and  pains  with 
the  coming  spring?  Because  we  continue 
our  winter  diet — flap  jacks  and  sausages, 
syrups  and  gravies,  honey  and  pork  and  all 
the  other  “hearty  foods.” 

Instead  of  tonics  let  us  cat  less  and  be 
wise  in  our  selection.  Fruits,  vegetables 
and  eggs  arc  wonderful  rejuvenators.  A 
window,  wide  open  all  night,  is  the  king  of 
tonics  and  spring  sunshine  works  wonders. 
Air  and  sunshine  are  the  cheapest  medi¬ 
cines  in  the  world.  Nobody'  is  too  poor  to 
afford  them.  Give  them  a  trial  free. 


Copyright  American  Agriculturist.  Inc. 


Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 


Wall  Paper 
at  Factory  Prices 

Brighten  Up  Your  Home 

Long  winter  nights;  neighbors  vis¬ 
iting;  sewing  and  card  parties  seem 
so  much  better  in  a  bright,  cheerful 
home.  It  will  not  cost  much  to  re- 
paper  your  walks.  We  sell  finest  wall 
pai>er  at  facto  ly  prices.  Saves  you 
considerable  money.  Large  double 
rolls,  latest  patterns. 

SAMPLE  BOOK  FREE 
I.arge  book  of  actual  samples  of 
paper  and  borders  tree.  Gives  instruc¬ 
tions  for  measuring,  banging, 
etc.  Prices  will  surprise  you. 

Act  quickly  to  avoid  delay. 

Send  I!  Posl  Card  Today 
SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO.  ,, 

Dept.  A.,  UTICA,  N.  Y.  BOq^ 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  AdvertisinR  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J,  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P"  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farratrs  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
oflBce  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


AGENTS  WANTED 


'  PHINOTAS  DISINFECTANT  offers  good 

earning  possibilities  to  dealers  and  agents.  Write 
for  information.  PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO., 
Dept.  A,  237  Front  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 

AGENTS.  Gingham  House  Dresses  $8.50  doz¬ 
en.  Retails  $1.50.  Sample  $1.  Write  for  free 
200  sure  seller  catalog.  ECONOMY  SALES  CO. 
Dept.  302,  Boston,  Mass. 

“AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
IManufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or 
experience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  CORP.,  507  Broadway,  New 
York. 

CATTLE 

PRACTICALLY  pure  bred  Holstein  or  (luern- 
aey  dairy  calves  $20.00  each  crated  for  shipment 
anywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  EDGEWOOD 
FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  bull 
and  heifer  calves,  richly  bred.  Reduced  prices. 
Federal  accredited  herd.  Correspondence  invited. 
CLARENCE  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Hereford  bull  6 
months  old.  CASE  COTTRELL,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

'  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HOLSTEIN  cows 
and  calves  for  sale.  Excellent  breeding,  w;ell 
grown,  reasonable  in  price.  Registered.  ROY 
E.  RATHBUN,  Rathbuncroft,  Cincinnatus,  N. 

Y. 

GET  RID  OF  CATTLE  LICE,  ringworms 
and  mance  with  Phinotas  Disinfectant.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  cleansing  sores  and  wounds.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  and  prices,  write  PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL 
CO..  237  Front  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

“for  S.\LE— Registered  Red  Polled  heifer 
calves,  3  to  6  months  old,  good  calves,  well 
shaped  quarters,  from  heavy  sire  and  dams. 
•RANKSON  BROS..  Rouseville,  Pa. 
“REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER,  two 
months  old,  $50.  Certificates  accepted.  JOSLIN 
BROS.,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  &  Welsh  Shepherd  Pups 
$5.00  each.  All  bred  from  real  heeling  stock.  Ship 
e.o.d.  See  before  you  pay.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

ANGORA  KITTENS,  Fluffy  beauties,  both  sex, 
all  ages  and  colors.  Lowest  prices.  For  informa¬ 
tion  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS,  Belfast, 
Maine. 

“for  SALE — Pedigreed  Airedale  Puppies,  bred 
from  the  best,  good  size  and  type,  unexcelled 
Watch  dogs,  also  hunters.  Priced  right.  E.  RUD¬ 
IGER,  Pine  Edge  Poultry  Farm,  New  Egypt, 

N.  T. 

REDUCED  PRICES  on  Shepherd  pups,  three, 
four  and  five  mouths  old,  $10,  12  and  15  each. 
W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

SHEPARD  PUPS — 6  weeks  old,  females,  $3, 
males,  $5.  MRS.  KATHERINE  HOGOBOOM, 
R.  D.  No.  3,  Baiiibridge,  N,  Y. 

”  FOR  Y’OUR  PROTECTION— My  English 
and  Welsh  Shepherds  are  vaccinated  against  dis¬ 
temper.  Attractive.  Vaccination  certificate  with 
each.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

FOR^SALE — Collie  dog,  excellent  watch  dog. 
FERDINAND  KELM,  Torrington,  Conn.,  R.  1. 

“rOXE^ WANTED— Old  or  young  ones,  pay 
tash  and  express  charges.  ROSS  BROWN,  Mc- 
Fall,  Ala. 

BEAUTIFUL  black  and  white  English-Welsh 
fehenherd  pups,  born  February  8th,  males,  $10, 
females,  $5.  CHAS.  LOWTHER,  Conneaut 
Lake,  Pa. 

I  AM ,  ALWAYS  SUPPLIED  with  pups  or 
flogs,  I  raise  them.  ARTHUR  GILSON,  Can- 
ion,  N.  YL 

EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  12c;  Barred  Rocks, 
i4c;  mixed,  lOc.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
direct.  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 
30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PEAFOWL.  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons, 

feuineas,  Wild  geese.  Ducks.  Free  circular, 
•JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  You  should  order 
early.  Write  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  O. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Or- 
'plngtons,  Iloudans,  Barred  Rocks,  State  Fair  wni- 
ners;  High  power  layers;  $2-15,  $5-50.  ELITE 
STOCK  FARM.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

BARRONS  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
EXCLUSIVELY.  We  import  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  Department  A.,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cockerels  and  eggs; 
Pearl  Guineas,  stock,  eggs;  Itlammoth  Pekin  duck 
eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanforville.  New 
Y%rk. 

HORNING’S  BOURBON  RED^147  egg 
record,  World’s  Show  winners,  hatching  eggs,  $9 
per  doz.,  75%  fertility  guaranteed.  FLONA 
-HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  $1.25  per  15,  $6.00  per  100,  postpaid.  White 
Pekin  Duck  eggs  10  cents  apiece,  postpaid.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atg- 
len.  Pa. _ 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  Eggs— 50c  each; 
Rouen  duck  eggs,  $1.50  per  11,  purebred.  A.  W. 
HARVEY,  Cincinnatus',  N.  Y. _ 

BABY  CHICKS — 8c  and  up,  from  pure  bred 
selected  flocks.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  etc.  Ship¬ 
ped  by  prepaid  parcel  post."  Free  circular.  Bank¬ 
er’s  Hatchery,  Dansville,  N.  Y. _ 

BARRED  ROCKS,  Parks  strain  direct,  trap- 
nested  stock,  eggs  fronj  my  best  matings,  15,  $1.50, 
100,  $8.  NORTON  INGALLS.  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks,  100%  live 
delivery.  Write  for  circular.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Richfield,  Pa. _ 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 
the  world’s  best  layers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.,  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Barron  262,  275  egg 
strain,  fifteen  eggs.  $2;  100,  $8.  Postpaid.  MER- 
RELL  PEASE.  Bowmansdale,  Pa. _ 

SPECKLED  SUSSEX,  handsome,  general  pur¬ 
pose  fowl,  mature  and  lay  early,  strong  layers, 
chicks,  35c,  eggs,  $3  per  15.  WILBUR  WHEEL- 
ER,  West  Center,  Elmira,  N.  Y. _ 

WHITE  LEGHORN  hatching  eggs  from  se¬ 
lected  hens,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  $7 
per  100;  two  Toulouse  ganders.  $7  each;  White 
Muscovy  ducks,  $3  each.  CHAS.  E.  H.YLLOCK, 
Mattituck,  N.  Y.  _ 

■“Production  bred  poultry'— Both  n. 

Y.  Certified  and  uncertified  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  hens,  cocks,  eggs  and  chicks.  All  stock 
large,  vigorous,  well  bred  and  well  fed.  Value 
high,  prices  low.  ROY  E.  RATIIBUN,  Cincin¬ 
natus,  N.  Y’. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Regal-Dorcas 
Strain.  Eggs  from  selected,  heavy  layers  of 
large  eggs,  $1.50 — 15;  $8 — 100.  R.  HILL,  R.  I., 

Seneca  Falls,  ^  ^ _ _ _ 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed, 
9c  up.  If  you  are  after  good  chicks,  v/e  got 
them  and  will  fill  orders  as  near  your  date  as 
possible.  100%  live  deliverv  guaranteed.  Circu- 
ar  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAllisterville, 

Pa.,  Box  A. _ _  _  _ 

FOR  SALE — 8  White  Pekin  ducks’  eggs  for 
$1.00  prepaid.  H.  P.  SHERMAN,  Evergreen 

^rm,  Alfred_Station,_Alkg.'iny_Co.,_N.  _ 

PARDEE’S  PERFECT  PEKINS-^-My  25th 
Anniversary  Booklet  pictures  and  describes  prize¬ 
winning  Pekin  ducks,  their  eggs  and  ducklings, 
tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on  a  small  in¬ 
vestment.  Swimming  water  not  necessary.  Write 
today.  ROY  E.  PARDEE,  45  Cedar  St..  Islip, 

h-  I-.  _ 

TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 
eggs  from  pure  bred,  healthy  and  beautiful  birds, 
securely  packed,  $5.  GEORGE  LEHMAN, 

Amaranth,  Pa. _ _ 

~'lTGHT'“BRAHAMA  hatching  eggs,  10  cents 
each  from  large,  healthy,  pure  bred  hens, 

T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE  —  Pure  bred  White  Wyandotte 
hatching  eggs,  strong  in  Barron  blood,  $1.25  per 
IS,  $8  per  100.  GERTRUDE  R.  VINCENT. 

Verbank,  N.  Y'.  _ _ _ 

WILD  ■  MALLARD  DUCKS  ,  (Domesticated) 
and  eggs  at  very  reasonable  prices,  also  Silver 
Wyandotte  eggs  at  $1.50  per  Setting.  ROCK- 

CLIFF  FARM,  Brogueville,  Pa. _ 

GIANT  LANGSHANS,  also  hatching  eggs.  H. 

W.  FICKETIL  Wentwor^  Location,  _ 

■“EVERLAY"  brown  LEGHORN  day-old 
chicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM, 

Emporium,  Pa. _ 

TRAPNESTED  BARRED  ROCKS!  Stamp 
brings  catalog.  ARTHUR  SEARLES,  B-E,  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  JL _ 

"MARCY  STRAIN  JERSEY  GIANTS,  hatch¬ 

ing  eggs.  15 — $3,  100 — $15.  Healthy  free  range 
birds.  GEO.  W.  SCOTT,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING — Emden  Geese  eggs, 
35  cents  each.  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggSr  $1.25 
per  eleven.  R.  H.  ZAHNISER,  Mercer,  Penna. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS: 
Vermont  Certified:  accredited:  dark_  Rod:  Pullet 
North  American  Contest  has  laid  5  eggs  every 
week  since  Nov.  1.  Chicks  May  25c:  300,  $70; 
600,  $130.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A. 
A.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. _ 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  Hatching  eggs  $2  per  set¬ 
ting,  prepaid,  pure  bred  free  range  birds,  S.  C. 
TON,  Clymer,  N.  Y. _ 

TURKEYS — Fine  Bourbon  Red  toms  for  sale, 
$10  each.  MR.  DAVID  MULOCK,  Chemung, 
N.  Y.  _ 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  300  lay¬ 
ing  strain,  large,  healthy  birds,  eggs,  $1.10  set¬ 
ting  postpaid.  Guaranteed  fertile.  E.  JONES, 
Hartland,  Vt. _ _ 

MARCY’’  STRAIN  JERSEY  GIANTS  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  15-$2,  100-$10.  Won  first  second  cock¬ 
erel  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  H,  D,  PINCKNEY,  Ma- 
hopac,  N.  Y'. _ 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS,  Sheppard  Strain 
chicks,  $15.50-100,  $8-50,  eggs,  $6.50-100,  $3. SO¬ 
SO  prepaid,  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH,  Esperance, 

N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY- TURKEYS 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  eggs,  SOc 
each.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARM,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


TOULOUSE  GOOSE  EGGS  from  matured 
geese,  45c  each,  $5  per  doz.  postpaid.  A.  W. 
BARTO,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CHiCKS — Reds,  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  mix¬ 
ed  9c  up,  free  range.  Safe  delivery  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free.  W.  A.  LAU- 
V'ER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

“JER'SEY"  black  giant  eggs  for  sale  from 
fine,  closely  culled  birds,  $3  for  15,  $5  for  30. 
Insured  parcel  post.  HENRY'  CHILDS,  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  hacching 
eggs,  SOc;  White  Wyandotte  hatching  eggs,  $2 
per  IS.  D.  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N,  J. 

NICE  BRONZE  TOM,  two  years,  $15;  R  I. 
Red  Breeding  cockerels,  $4;  Jersey  Giants,  $5, 
MRS.  STEWART,  Townsend,  Mass. 

NEW  “YORK  STATE  CERTIFIED  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Baby  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  breeders  of 
Certified  Stock  in  the  State.  Write  for  price 
list.  POPLAR  HEIGHTS  POULTRY  FARM, 
Penfield,  N.  Y’. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  for  hatching, 

John  S.  Martin,  $2  per  fifteen.  Write  me  your 

wants.  ERA  GATES,  Randolph,  N.  Y’.  _ 

“StURDY“CHICKS,' Hatch  yourself,  from  fin¬ 
est  eggs,  only  6c  to  10c,  see  our  Rhode  Island 
Whites,  Reds,  Minorcas.  Rocks,  Leghorns,  h.atch- 
ing  chicks,  11c  up.  Seed  corn,  seed  mixtures, 
cockerels,  heiis.  Write  us  first.  Quickest  ser¬ 
vice.  E.  C.  BL-ACKWELIj,  Nelson,  Pa. 

'  JERSEY  "BLACK  GIANTS.  CHICKS:  40c 
a  piece.  Black  Giants  are  the  most  profitable 
chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  Slack  Giants  you  can  buy.  America  s 
heaviest-weight  chickens.  Mature  early  aii-i  lay 
extrcinely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers. 
Finest  market  fowl.  We  are  the  world  s  largest 
hatcher  of  Black  Giants.  Prices:  25  chicks  $i0; 
SO  chicks  $20;  100  chicks  $40.  Only  25%  de¬ 
posit  required  to  book  j'our  order,  then  yjit  are 
sure  to  get  the  chicks  when  you  v'aut  them. 
Immediate  shipments.  The  fine  booklet  tel'ing 
all  about  Black  Giants  sent  free;  or  to  avoid  de; 
lay  order  from  ad.  GOODFLOX  POULT  RY 
FARMS,  3025  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N. 

J.  -  - 

FOR  SALE— Choice  White  Holland  Y'u>'-ey 
hens  at  ten  dollars  each.  M  rite  -H.  »V.  xYN- 
DERSON,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

WHITE  PLY'MOUTH  ROCK  eggs  from  a 
fine  flock,  bred  for  utility  and  standard  points. 
Winners  at  Schenectady  and  Rome 

Shows,  15  eggs,  $2.25;  50,  $3  postpaid.  FAY 
COVENTRY,  Rome,  N.  YL 

WYANDOTTES,  Rose  Comb.  Silver  Placed 
Buffs  and  Columbian  eggs  for  hatching.  $1.2^ 
per  15  prepaid.  J.  A.  SANTEE,  Freeport,  O. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

RAISE  MORE  CHICKS.  The  Royal  v  ith 

the  largest  fire  pot  of  any  brooder  on  the  market 
at  our  price,  holds  more  fuel  and_  burns  either 
hard  or  soft  coal  successfully.  It  dealer 

can’t  supply  vou,  send  your  order  direct.  IvL/iAL# 
ATFr.  GO..  'Dent.  24.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
“GRXNGERS  GRIT  will  make  J’out  jay 

more  eggs.  Send  for  free  sample.  GKAiNUt-Ki 
AlFG.  CO..  Box  1002,  Hartford,  Conn. 
“C0D“LI'V’ER  oil  prevents  and  cures  leg 
weakness  in  chicks.  Avoid  mixtures.  Circulars 
Free.  THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  luck- 
ahoe,  N.  Y.  _ 

BLUE 'HEN  COLONY  Brooder.  Write  for 
Blue  Hen  Book  of  Facts  today.  LAN  CAS  TER 
MEG.  CO.,  880  N.  Janet  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— PUPIL  NURSES,  class  begins 
April  1st.  For  information  apply  to  Superintendent 
LITTLE  FALLS  HOSPITAL,  Little  Falls,  New 
Y'ork. 

“WANTED — Protestant  liousekeeper.  not  over 
40, in  widower’s  home.  DANIEI/  MORGAN,  Jew¬ 
ett  City,  Conn. 

FIREMEN  xYNDxBRAKEMEN— Men  to  tram 
for  firemen  or  brakeinen  on  railroads  nearest 
their  homes — cveryivhere;  beginners  $150,  later 
250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $j00-$WO 
monthlv  (which  position).  RAILWAY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANT  PERMANENT  JOB?  Government 
constantly  appoints  Men-women,  18-65,  117-300. 
Many  vacancies  monthly.  Let  Ozment  ciMch 
you  for  coming  exams.  Write,  OZMENT  THE 
COACHER,  258,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife,  middle-aged,  with¬ 
out  incumbrance;  man,  good  gardener  and  gen¬ 
eral  work;  woman  to  cook  and  hake;  year  round 
to  right  couple.  L.  BARNED,  Palenville,  N.  Y., 
Greene  County. 

HONEY 

CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15,  10,  $2;  Buckavheat,  $1, 
$1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.-  Clover,  $7.50, 
Buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ALFALFA,  mixed,  .and  timothy  hay  for  sale 
in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W. 
A,  WITHROW,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery.  Send 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 
A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

KODAK  FINISHING,  printed  on  Velox,  vel¬ 
vet  or  glossy.  Developing  any  size  roll,  10c; 
pack,  25c.  Prints,  Vest  Pocket  3,  2  Brownie  4, 
lA  5,  2C-3-3A.  6  cents.  Cash  with  order. 

BAIRSTOW  STUDIO,  Warren,  Pa. 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N.  YL 

“HOMESPUN”  TOBACCO  —  Chewing,  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking,  five  pounds, 
$1.25;  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  Free.  Pay  when 
received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  ALBERT  P. 
FORD,  Paducah,  Ky. 

SILOS — Before  vou  build  get  -  our  estimate. 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  SILO  CO..  10  S.  18th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaran^e^ 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  t 
trial  to  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are  rieht 
for  booklet.  WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  A  ' 
Forestville,  Ct. _ ’ 

SAVE  HALF  your  paint  bills.  Proved  besTbv 
80  years’  use.  It  will  please  you.  The  only  paint 
endorsed  by  the  “Grange”  for  50  years.  O  W 
INGERSOLL,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N  y' 

LEARN  how  you  can  make  bigger  profits  with 
a  better  silo.  Our  book,  “Savings  with  Silnc” 

will  tell  you.  HARDER  MEG.  CO.,  Cobleskill 
N.  Y.,  Box  E.  vrumesicui, 

SAVE  HARD  WORK  in  the  hay  niowTr 
using  a  Callahan  Hay  Guide.  Write  for  free 
booklet  about  getting  rid  of  your  hardest  havin(» 
job.  CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO  ?7 
Courtlajid  St.,  Weilsboro,  Pa.  ’ 

THICK,  SWOLLEN “(IptNDSThat 
horse  wheeze,  roar,  have  thick  wind  or  choke- 
down.  can  be  reduced  with  Ahsorbine.  W,  F 
YOUNG,  INC.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield" 
Mass.  ’ 


\\  RITE  FOR  CATALOG  describing  Frost  & 
Wood  Mowers,  Dump  Rakes,  Side  Delivery 
Rakes,  Hay  Loaders,  Grain  Binders,  Corn  Bind¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  etc.  EUREKA  MOWER  CO 
Box  1500,  Urica,  N.  Y. _ _ ’ 

THE  ALPHA  DEALER  is  the  Cement- Ser- 
vice  man  of  your  communitv.  Call  on  him  AT  - 
PHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Easton.  pL 

IF  I  (jIVE  Y0U_  free  a  real  profit  sharing 
interest  in  big  business,  will  you  take  orders 
selling  $40.00  value  guaranteed  all  wool  finely 
tailored  suits  for  $23.50?  Get  free  certificate 
at  once.  Advance  liberal  profits.  Complete  sam¬ 
ple  outfit  sent  free  bv  return  mail.  Advise  AB¬ 
NER  JONES,  307  W.  VanBurc*,  Department 
AB-100,  Chicago. _ _ 

ALFALFA — 2nd  cut,  fine  quality.  If  interwN 
ed,  send  for  free  sample.  Also  other  grades.  K. 
R.  WILLIAMS,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  success¬ 
ful  grafting,  1  pound  45  cts..  3  lbs.  $1.20,  5  lbs. 
$1.75  postpaid.  VICTOR  MFC.  CO.,  So.  Wey- 
mouth,  Mass. 


GENUINE  FAIRBANKS  PORTABLE  Plat¬ 
form  Scales  at  $16.15  for  the  500-lb.  and  $18.90 
for  the  1000-lb.  are  really  gold  dollars  at  50c, 
25%  under  pre-war  price.  THE  PACK  CO.,  St. 
Jolinshury,  Vt. 

FEI-LOWS!  Send  one  dime  for  a  dozen  “Nov¬ 
elty  Cards”.  Some  fun.  ANDERSON,  Pox 

384-A,  Beacon,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— 8  H.  P.  Portable  In¬ 
ternational  Engine,  No.  4  Bowsher  Grinder,  both 
in  good  condition.  Power  corn  sheller  new, 

SMITH  BROS.,  R.  D.  6,  Penn  Y'an,  Y.  _ 

“pure' VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP.  $2.25  a 
gallon.  10  lb.  pails  sugar,  $3,  S  lb.  pails,  $1  50, 
1  lb.  boxes,  4 Sc.  Cash  with  order.  C.  W.  RICE 

^  SON,  Und_erhill,_Vt. _ _ 

WANTED — Old  colored  prints  by  N.  Currier 
or  Currier  and  Ives.  State  subject,  size,  condi¬ 
tion  and  price.  Box  123,  Wautagh,  I-.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING 


DISTINCTIVE  PRINTED  Stationery!  Stamp 
brings  samples.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  H.  _ _ 

S.XMPLE  PACKAGE  of  beautiful  post  cards 
and  price  list,  10c.  AMERICAN  POSTAL  CO., 
North  Haven,  Conn. 


RADIO 


WONDERFUL  FIVE  TUBE  Tuned  Radio 
Frequency  Sets  Complete — Speaker,  batteries, 
tubes,  etc.  Tunc  in  to  all  distant  stations,  as 
good  as  any  $200  set  on  the  market.  While  they 
last  at  $100,  $10  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 
Each  set  tested  and  guaranteed.  .  W.  COLOMBO, 
Springfield,  N.  J. 

»  BOYvS — Do  you  want  to  win  a  radio  set,  fully 
equipped  with  tubes  and  all  ready  to  tune  in. 
Write  JIM  BROWN,  care  of  Brown  Fence  & 
Wire  Co.,  Dept.  3005,  Cleveland,  O. 


REAL  ESTATE 


30  ACRE  FARM  for  sale— Near  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey;  12  room  house,  large  barn, 
eery  stable,  wagon  house,  garage,  simimer  kitchen; 
also  200  fruit  trees  bearing,  grapes,  etc.  In- 
quire  279  Main  Street,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

DIABLO  VALLEY  near  five  largest  cities  ia 
central  California.  Good  irrigated  land  grow¬ 
ing  apricots,  prunes,  peaches,  walnuts,  almonds* 
alfalfa,  truck  crops.  _  Also  _  dairying  and  POU‘" 
try.  Good  transportation,  highways  aim  schools. 
Write  Department  M4,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Brentwood,  California. _ _ _ _ 

“^ATTON^NTON  barber  shop  and  ladies  beau¬ 
ty  parlor  to  rent.  C.  A.  WELLS,  No.  *3,  Con¬ 
cord,  Vt. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

LEADING  DAIRYMEN  CORN  Growers 

ingle  stalks  29  inches  GRAIN  Endor^sed 
lie  cold  weather  corn.  Twice  hand  sel^teo. 
lest  quaUty  GOLD  DOLLAR  EARLY- 
:ING  SEED  CORN.  DAVID  H.  RISING, 
laston.  Penna.  _ — 


STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple,  Red 

laspberry  plants.  Do  not  gamble  wita 
our  plant  order.  Place  it  with  us  and  re- 
eive  plants  that  are  strictly  fresh  dug. 
lacked  right  and  priced  right.  Circular. 
LYNGUS,  THE  BERRY  MAN,  Pulaski, 
Y. 


CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col- 

‘ge  Inspected.  Excellent  two-row  variety  plante 
lone  or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Ha  , 

r.  Y.  


WRITE  CAYUGA  COUNTY  FARM  BU- 
EAU,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  list  of 
iving  inspected  seed  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  ban  y» 
ickwheat  and  beans  for  sale. 


OUR  SHORT  STEM  DANISH  cabbage  yield- 
!  twenty-two  tons  per  acre  last  season.  »  ‘ 

!  your  order  for  plants,  dollar  fifty  per  tbousa  . 
ed  four  dollars  per  pound,  postpaid  in  tn. 
ne.  PIERPONT  and  SMITH,  Cassadaga,  xn- 

(Continued  on  Page  402) 
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Service  Department 


I  About  Sugarjack? 

I  I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper  and  see 
I  untless  numbers  benefited  by  your  serv- 
I  [4  Now  I  am  asking  your  help. 

I  1  am  sending  you  the  contract  between 
I  gnd  "The  Ohio  Sugar  Jack  Company" 

I  Wellington,  Ohio.  The  agent  tor  this 
I  ®  pany  told  us  that  shredded  fodder  v/as 
I  iust  the  thing  to  use  as  we  had  a  let  of 
I  \  We  got  no  rcsiilrs  and  now  they  say 
I  lye  must  run  it  through  .an  ensilage  cutter. 

I  We  only  used  it  two  or  ‘hree  days  as  we 
I  considered  it  of  no  benefit. 

I  This  same  agent  sold  one  to  a  banker 
I  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  the  agent  told  him 
[  practically  the  same  thing;  about  two 
I  months  ago  they  came  and  got  it. 

I  This  Sugar  Jack  was  to  have  been 
wrapped  with  asbestos  which  was  never 
I  done;  also  there  was  to  have  been  a  weight 
I  (look,  according  to  the  contract,  which  we 
I  never  got. 

The  agent  said  that  if  it  did  not  save 
use  $150  in  tv/o  months  they  would  take  it 
out.  Now  we  have  written  to  the  company 
and  they  refuse  to  take  it  out  and  more 
than  that  they  say  they  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  he  says,  although  he 
I  is  their  agent.  If  you  can  get  the  full 
amount  of  $350,  so  much  the  better;  if  not, 
would  settle  for  $200.  F.  H.  S.,  Logan  Co., 
Ohio. 

WE  have  received  several  letters  of 
complaint  similar  to  the  above 
against  the  Ohio  Sugar  Jack  Company, 
and  as  a  result  have  been  making  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  methods  that  this  com¬ 
pany  uses  in  dealing  with  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  fanners  v.ho  hny  their 
outfit  with  the  idea  of  cutting  down  feed 
cos*' 

The  Ohio  Sugar  Jack  Company  is  sell¬ 
ing  through  agents  what  is  known  as  a 
Sugar  Jack  Pre.ss,  which  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  steel  cylinder  into  which 
ground  roughage  is  put  to  the  extent  of 
780  pounds,  20  pounds  of  malt  added,  and 
}200  pounds  of  water.  It  is  then  left  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  and  it  is 
claimed  that  a  wonderful  feed  is  made. 
The  idea  claimed  for  it  is  to  make  good 
feed  out  of  poor  roughage.  Tlie  cylinders 
are  sold  at  high  pricc.s. 

We  liave  taken  the  matter  up  Avith  feed 
experts,  including  Professor  E.  S.  Sav¬ 
age  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Professor  C.  C.  Hayden  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Both  of  these  men  say  that  the  claims  of 
the  company  for  Sugar  Jack  are  not  borne 
out  by  resuh.s. 

Professor  Hayden  says : 

“About  one  year  ago  I  took  the  occa- 
•slon  to  visit  a  number  of  farms  where 
the  process  was  used  or  had  been  in  use. 
Samples  collected  at  these  farms  and 
brought  to  our  laboratory  did  not  show 
that  any  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
material,  other  than  the  salting  and  the 
soaking. 

"In  this  state  (Ohio),  the  company  has 
been  claiming  that  the  carbohydrates  were 
changed  to  sugars.  The  analysis  of  the 
materials  before,  and  the  product  after 
processing,  does  not  s.how  any  increase  in 
sugar  or  any  decrease  in  crude  fiber. 

“Analysis  of  the  converter  showed  ft 
to  be  about  50  per  cent  ash,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  salt. 

“I  found  some  men  who  seemed  to  be 
'veil  satisfied  with  the  process;  some  of 
them  were  interested  as  agents;  others 
had  not  had  much  experience  in  feeding, 
or  were  originally  poor  feeders.  I  know  at 
least  five  persons  in  Ohio  who  have  dis- 
Parded  the  process. 

‘‘The  oil  required  for  heating  .and  other 
expanses  amount  to  considerable  per  ton 
of  material.  ^ 

“At  present,  I  believe  that  the  silo  Is 
a  much  better  investment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  material  after  it  passes  through 
this  process  is  much  better  than  it  would 
have  been  had  it  been  put  into  the  silo  in 
the  same  way  and  wet  down. 

“There  i,s,  of  course,  some  advantage  in 
the  salting  in  that  it  makes  the  materia! 
3  little  more  palatable;  and,  there  may 
be  some  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the 
teed  is  warm  during  told  weather. 

“None  of  the  men  visited  claimed  that 
''th  ''^‘^’tired  less  labor;  but  they  did  claim 
that  the  labor  was  better  distributed 
throughout  the  year. 

“It  is  probable  that  they  can  get  cattle 
to  consume  lower  grade  feed  or.  feed  that 
m  more  nearly  spoiled  than  they  could 
without  the  process.  This  is  of  doubtful 
“cononiical  value.'' 

would  seem  to  us  therefore  in  view 
our  investigation  that  while  some  dairy¬ 
men  have  received  some  benc.it  from  us- 
ms  this  process,  yet  the  benefit  was  not 
'ti  proportion  tvith  tlie  cost  of  the  outfit. 


•-'Ten  Investment  Rules 

It  also  -  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  many  of 
those  who  have  purchased  the  cylinder 
soon  l^ecame  dissatisfied. 


Ten  Commandments 
For  the  Investor  and  Saver'’- 

I.  Never  buy  stock  in  mines  you 

know  nothing  about. 

Remember  the  saying  “A  mine  is 
a  hole  where  fools  dump  their 
money.’'  ■ 

II.  Before  you  buy  oil  stock,  see 

your  banker. 

Better  try  the  horse  races — some¬ 
times  the  horses  run —  oftnt  the 
oil  doesn’t. 

III.  Don’t  buy  stock  in  untried  in¬ 

ventions. 

Most  investors  and  some  pro¬ 
moters  have  good  intentions — 
hut  you  knoxv  zvhat  is  paved 
with  good  intcnlfos. 

IV.  Busdng  shore  frontage  real 

estate  by  mail  is  a  very  easy 
way  of  getting  rid  of  your 
money. 

Sometimes  looks  zvcll  at-  low  tide, 
but  you  can  only  sec  it  at  high 
tide  through  a  glass  bottom 
boat. 

V.  Before  buying  stock  in  new 

manufacturing  methods,  con¬ 
sult  an  expert. 

7'ake  your  time. 

VI.  “Sleep  over’’  every  proposed  in¬ 

vestment. 

Don't  crozvd.  The  zdld  cat  stock 
salesman  who  says  “it  may  be 
too  late,”  means  it  may  be  too 
late  for  him  if  you  hvz'cstigate 
first. 

VII.  Don’t  fall  for  the  lure  of  special 

“for  you  only.’’ 

What  isn’t  zvorth  much  can  be' 
freely  given  azoay. 

VIII.  When  somebody  whispers  that 

he  has  a  “straight  tip.” 

Put  your  hands  over  both  ears, 
and  go  azvay  from  there!  You 
way  be  “let  in”  on  the  ground 
floor  and  later  crazvl  out  the 
cellar  zvindozu  under  the  urcck- 
agc. 

IX.  Few  rich  men  speculate  in 

stocks  that  are  not  on  the  ex¬ 
change. 

That's  zvhy  they  are  rich.  Don’t 
think  that  you  knozu  more  th  m 
they  do. 

X.  Don’t  buy  stock  of  a  new  com¬ 

pany  just  because  some  other 
company  made  a  mint  of 
money  in  the  same  line. 

Ford  made  a  fortune  out  of  the 
’‘flizvcr,”  don’t  let  a  stock  sales¬ 
man  make  a  “flizver”  out  of 
your  savings. 

*From,  ait  advertisement  of  the  Sai’ings  Bank 
of  Utica. 

How  To  Make  Fish  Ponds 

NE  of  our  subscribers  recently  wrote 
th.e  Service  Bureau  lor  some  sug¬ 
gestions  for  making  and  stocking  fish 
ponds  on  farms.  We  wrote  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureftu  of  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  they  sent  the  subscriber  copy  of  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  826,  entitled  “Fish  Ponds  on 
Farms.”  If  anyone  else  is  interested  in 
establishing  fish  ponds,  we  advise  that 
you  write  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  one  of  these  very  good  bulletins.  The 
bulletin  is  not  free,  so  endose  five  cents 
in  stamps  to  pay  for  it. 


A  Doubtful  Company 

We  are '  obliged  to  warn  our  readers 
against  doing  business  with  the  Michigan 
Glass  and  Fixture  Company  of  Detroit, 
Alichlgan.  We  had  a  complaint  from  one 
of  our  readers  against  this  company  and 
when  we  took  it  up  the  letter  was  returned 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  with  the 
notation  that  no  such  firm  exists  in  Detroit. 
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Hard-working  Helpers 


Hardest  •w-orkers  you  ever  hired — > 
Eveready  Columbia  Dry  Batteries.  They 
will  work  day  after  day — and  willingly. 
Hard  work  on  the  farm  is  what  Eveready 
Columbia  Hot  Shots  are  built  for.  Each 
night  they  pick  up  new  strength  to  carry 
on  next  day’s  duties.  Made  in  three 
voltages,  6,  7%  and  9  volts.  Punch,  pep, 
power!  Durable,  water-proof  steel  case 
protects  them  from  hard  knocks  and  bad 
weather.  Used  everywhere  because  they 
are  reliable  and  safe — they  last  longer. 

MaBulaciuied  sad  guaranteed  by 

National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York — San  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Popular 

uses 

include  — 

gas  engine 
iBoitioa 

telepbone  aud 
telegraph 
doorbeHs 
buzzers 
motor  boat 
ignition 

heat  regulator* 
tractor  ignitioa 
starting  Fords 

ringing  burglar 
alarms 

protecting  bank 
vaults 

electric  clocks  ’ 
callin  g  Pullmaa 
porters 

firing  blasts 

lighting  tents  antj 
outbuildings 
running  toys 


Eveready  Column 
hi  a  Hot  Shot 
Batteries  contain 
4, 5  or6  cells  in  a 
neat,  water-proof 
steel  case. 


Fahnestocle 
spring  clip  bind¬ 
ing  posts  on  tb« 
Ignitor  at  no 
tra  cost  to  you. 


Ask  for 
them  by 
name  at 

electrical 

hardw'are 

radio 

automobile 
marine  supply 
implement  and 
general  store* 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 
USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  yccurs’  use.  P 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT 
endorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50 


years. 

Slade  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  mv  FREE  DELIVERY  oScr 
Front  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

ItlGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tell.s  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Duruliility.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FKEK  TO  YOU  wtlh  Sample  Cards.  Write 
me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  S.WE  YOU  MO.N’KY.  Oldest 
Ready  Mixed  Paint  Hoase  in  America — Kstiih.  1S42. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooidyn,  N.  Y. 


*1200®*  Log-Saw  Profit 

**I  think  you  can  easily  make  $1,200.00  to  $2,000.00 
log-sawing  profit  with  the  WITTE  Log  and  Tree 
Saw,  says  Wm.  Middlestadt  of  Iowa.  It’s  easy  to 
make  $40.00  a  day  with  the  WICO  Siagneto-Equipped 

WITTE  log  and  Tree  Saw 


Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  FAST — one 
man  does  the  work  of  10— saws  16  to  OT  cords  a  day. 
Thousands  in  use  today. 

j-ira  y~ar*=  Just  send 
rSmBlE  name  for 
full  de¬ 


tails,  pictures  and  low 
prices.  No  obligation 
by  writing. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
f807  Witte  Building.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
6S07  Empire  Builduig,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Automobile  Owners  Attention 

If  you  wilt  write  for  particulars,  we  will  tell  you  how  we 
can  tcac!)  you  to  time  motors,  make  mechanical  tests  and 
repairs  to  your  car.  We  don't  care  wlietlier  you  ever  saw 
t  car  before;  you  can  learn  our  rystom  without  losing  any 
time  at  a  co:t  of  $1.00.  .Lddress  A,  Box  24  7,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.  ’  I 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


.Chart  ofi 

-  (Recommendation^ 

,  (AbbrtvUteJ  Edition} 

HE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  MobiJoilTor 
1  engine  lubrication  of  both  passenger  cars  and 
motortrucks  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  V 

[How  to "Wrc.-Rieans  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
Read  the  ^  A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 
vChart^  y  B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “B*'  s 
6B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB” 
Where  different,  grades  are  recommended  for 
summer  and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommenda¬ 
tion  should  be  followed  during  the  entire  period 
when  freezing  temperatures  are  experienced. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Compariy’s  Board  of  Automo¬ 
tive  Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional 
advice  on  correct  automobile  lubrication. 


NA^tES  or 
J  automobiles  and 
»;^OTOR  TRUCKS 


Andefsoft..... . 

Apperson  (6 

<8cyl.).... 
Auburn  (Mode!  6-^3). 

**  All  Other  Models 

Autocar . . 

Buick. 

Cadillac**  ••••«••• 

Case . . 

Chalmen.**,;.*.; 

Chandler . 7* 

Checker  Cab . 

Chevrolet  (Models  FBicT) 

-  All  Other  Models 
Chrystef.... ...... 

Oeveland. ....... 

Cole  . 

^I'bia  (I^t.)  (C^n't  Eng.) 

All  Other  Models 
Cunninghasn. 

Davis . . 

Dodge 

Dorm  (6cyl.)... 

-  All  Other  Models 

Oort . . . 

Duesenberg. . . 

Durant  Four . . 

Elcar  (4  cyf ) . 

(6cy!.) . 

Flint.. . 

Ford . . 

Franklin.  . 

Gardner.. . . 

Garford  (11^.  ton).. 


C  M.  C.  (Con'f  Eng  ). . . . 
. .  •  Models 


A!!  Other 

Graham  Bros . 

Gray  . 

Cray  Dort  (Canada). . . . 

Haynes  (6cyl.> . 

••  (12cyl.) . 

RC.S . 

Hudson  Super  Six . 

Hupmobile . 

Jlcueit...., . . 

Iordan . 

kjssel 


Lexington  (Con’t  Eng.).. 

••  All  Other  hfodel: 

Lincoln . . 

Locomobile . a . 

Mack  (Corn’ll . 

McLaughlin-Buick  (Can ) 

Marmon . 

Maxwell . . 

•*  (Com'D... 

Moon . . 

Nash  Four  &  Six . 

**  (C^m’l)  (Quad.) . 

•*  All  Other  Models. 
NatlonaUInd.)(Mod.6-3  . 
••  •*  (Mod.S-Sl) 

•*  All  Other  Model; 

Oakland . 

Oldsmobile  (4  cyl.) . 

,  “  (Model  30). ■.... 

I  “  All  Other  Models 

Overland. . . 

Packard  (Eight)... 

•'  All  Other  Models 

Paige  ((}on’t  Eng.).. . . 

“  (Com'l)... . 

**  All  Other  Models 

P.-tierson . 

Peerless  (8  cyl.) . 

Pierce  Arrow  (2  ton) 

“  “All  Other  Models 

P.  8c  V.  Knight . 

Rco . 

Rickenbackcr . . 

Po.imef  (hitxl.  4-7S) .... 

*•  All  Other  Mode! 

RolUn . 

Rolls  Royce . 

Sayers  4c  Scoviilc  (S4cS). 

Star  . 

Stenrns  Knight . 

Stephens . . 

Stewart  (N'.Y.)  0^  ton) . 

^  ••  N.Y.d  ton) . 

*•  -  (Mods.7X&10X) 
**  **  All  Other  Models 

Studebaker . . . ; 

Stutr  (4  cyl.) . . 

“  (6  cyl.) . . 

Westcoit  (Mod.  D-48). . . 

“  (Mod  00) . 

*-  All  Other  Models 
White  (Mods.  IS  4c 20). 


VVillys-Knight. 

Winton . 

Yellow  Cab..*< 
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^  Makes  of  Engines 

When  Used  in  Passenger  Cars  and  Motor  Trucks 

(RKommcnSaiioiu  »Kown  separately  for  convenlcnco) 

Budi  (Mods.RU.WU) 

•*  Ail  Other  Models 

Continental  (Mod.  B5),.. 

(Mod.  B2) . 

(Mod.  12XD)...’ 

(Mod.  B7) 


’■H 


Falls.. 

Hercules . 

Hcrschcll-Spill'a 


Hinkiey . ; . 

Lycoming  (C-Serics) . . . 

“  All  Other  Mod* 
T*/«'^estcr . 


.  **  All  Other  Mod-i’ 
Wisconsin ! . . 
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_ ■  Transmission  and  Differential 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil"^" 
“CC”  or  Mt^ilubrlcant  as  recommended  by  complete 
Chart  available  at  all  dealett. 


IS  your 
Margin  of  Safety? 


o  GOOD  BRIDGE  is  built  witkout  pro¬ 
viding  an  ample  margin  of  safety.  No 
skyscraper  is  erected  without  allowing  a 
margin  of  safety.  No  good  automobile 
is  designed  without  making  sure  that 
there  is  a  margin  of  safety  in  all  those 
parts  which  must  withstand  severe  strains. 
^  No  lubricating  oil  should  be  used  in 
your  automobile  engine  which  does  not 
provide  an  ample  margin  of  safety.  Un¬ 
usual  strains  are  sure  to  come — demands 
of  cold  weather  which  congeals  unsuitable 
oil,  the  added  heat  of  a  hard  pull  in  low 
gear  through  snow  or  mud,  the  added 
friction  of  a  necessary  spurt  of  speed. 
Even  the  most  careful  drivers  run  into 
these  conditions. 

It  is  then  that  the  difference  between 
haphazard  lubrication  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil,  with  its  greater  margin  of  safety, 
may  mean 

.—tie  difference  between  a  burned  out 
I  bearing — or  a  protected  bearing 
—tie  difference  between  a  damaged  engine 
I  —or  a  protected  engine 
’ — tie  difference  betweeri  excessive  carbon 
\  — or  infrequent  carbon 

—the  difference  between  dangerous  fric¬ 
tional  heat — or  minimized  frictional  heat. 


When  you  use  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  specified  for  your  car,  you  se¬ 
cure  the  fullest  possible  margin  of  safety 
in  the  operation  of  your  automobile  en¬ 
gine.  For  no  other  automobile  oil  has  back 
of  it  such  specialized  manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience  and  success. 

That  is  why  practically  every  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturer  endorses  the  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  recommendation  for  your 
car  in  the  Chart  of  Recommendations. 

That  is  why  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  asked 
for  by  name  at  least  five  times  as  often 
as  any  other  oil. 

If  you  want  the  greatest  margin  of 
safety  in  the  lubrication  of  your  automo¬ 
bile  engine,  you  want  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
— the  grade  recommended  for  your  car. 


TRACTOR  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubrication  for  the 
Fordson  Tractor  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
“BB”  in  summer  and  “A”  in  winter. 
The  correct  oil  for  all  other  tractors  is 
specified  in  our  chart.  Ask  for  it  at  yo^ 
dealer’s. 


Make’thelchdrt  your  guide 


Domestic  Branches  t 

New  York  {Main  Office) 

,  Albany 


Boston 


Bulbalo 

Chicago 

Dallas 


Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 


New  Haven 
Oklahoma  City 
Peoria 


Philadelphlsi 
Pittsburgh 
Portland,  Me. 


Rochttstet 
Springfield,  MasR 
St.  Louie 


V A  C  U  U  M  O  I  U  COMPANY 


Pounded  in:1842i 


Why  and  How  I  Plow 

The  Kind  ot  Plowhandle  Talk  Our  Readers  Watch 


Probably  the  number  of  times  we  plow  and 
the  frequency  of  cultivation  will  have  a  lot 
more  to  do  with  our  success  than  the  depth, 
although  moderately  deep  plowing,  say  eight 
inches,  finally  will  be  helpful.  If  we  must 
have  extremes,  let  us  have  shallow  plowing 
with  ideal  protracted  harrowing  rather  than 
deep  plowing  with  indifferent  harrowing. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  anyhow,  in  this 
operation?  We  want  to  get  whatever  or¬ 
ganic  matter  there  may  be  in  the  surface  soil 
turned  back  to  humus  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  W^e  want  to  mix  the  particles  of  soil 
into  a  changed  relationship  to  promote  the 
chemicalization  of  plant  food;  that  is,  make 
it  soluble,  get  more  air  into  a  compact  soil 
and  crowd  out  air  from  a  loose  soil,  increase 
bacterial  growth  by  a  combination  of  humus, 
water  and  heat  and  provide  a  water  retaining 
mulch  on  the  surface. 

This  can  be  done  to  suit  the  doer.  Maybe 
the  springtime  with  a  late  planted  crop  maybe 
the  summer  time,  like  an  old  time  summer 
fallow;  maybe  in  the  fall,  after  a  crop  has 
come  off.  Don’t  let  us  be  serious  about  the 
time,  but  let  us  be  tenacious  about  getting 
the  results.  High  cost  harrows  have  been 
made  and  they  are  good,  but  man  has  not  yet 
mad-  a  tillage  tool  like  the  plow  if  used  often 
enough.  For  our  soils,  a  plow  and  a  disk 
harrow  make  the  combination.  Plow  more 
than  once,  yes,  maybe  twice  and  perhaps  three 
times,  using  harrows  in  the  meantime  for 
loa’  y  sr-’  /ill  make  a  garden.  I  have  no 

brief  for  sticky  .T.y— I 
have  taken  a  quacky 
,  ^  sod  in  the  spring,  plowed 

three  times  with  liar- 
rowing  m  time  to  set 
cabbage  and  cared  for 
the  cabbage  with  two 
(lays’  work  for  a 


I  HAVE  studied  and  queried  for  a  long 
time,  wlw  it  is  that  most  of  us  on  dairy 
farms  do  not  plow,  till  and  care  for  our 
fallow  land  better.  In  my  observation 
very  little  is  accomplished  with  any  of  us 
looking  toward  betterment  of  any  sort  by 

discussing  methods  until 
we  have  the  spirit  and 
desire  worked  into  our 

ambitious  to  accomplish 
that  particular  thing. 

.  -  q£ 

plants.  W  e 


By  H.  E.  COOK 


velops  in  the  mind  of  the  doer  as  a  work-of 
art.  Facts  are,  of  course,  that  profits  will 
eventually  come  if  the  work  has  been  judic¬ 
iously  done  by  a  business  mind  that  reckons 
with  getting  \-alue  received  for  labor  per¬ 
formed,  always  working  with  nature,  not  set¬ 
ting  up  artificial  conditions  of  performance. 
To  illustrate— if  we  want  to  trade  quack 
roots  for  clover  roots  in  a  dry  season  which 
means  we  must  not  only  kill  the  quack  but 
decompose  the  plant  into  humus  to  hold  mois¬ 
ture,  which  shall  not  interfere  with  the  germ¬ 
ination  of  clover  seed,  but  shall  feed  the  tiny 
plants,  we  shall  find  straightway  that  we  have 
mainly  succeeded  in  having  the  first  six 
inches  of  soil  and  the  surface  of  tlie  ground, 
filled  and  covered  with  roots  with  just  enough 
life  left  in  them  to  grow  again  when  rain 
comes  and  we  quit  our  job.  Art  alone  won’t 
get  a  fellow  far  without  some  practical  every 
day  working  judgment  unless  he  has  more  ex-' 
tra  money  than  is  possessed  by  the  general 
average  of  working  farmers  in  the  East. 

Supposing  now  we  have  this  vision — how 
shall  we  begin.  The  land  will  have  to  be 
plowed,  by  what  kind  of  a  plow?  Really  I 
don’t  know.  I  expect  most  of  us  will  use  the 
one  we  have.  The  depth  will  depend,  if  for¬ 
mer  plowing  has  been  shallow,  I  would  not  go 
more  than  one  inch  deeper  if  the  subsoil  is 
heavv  and  maybe  a  little  deeper  if  lighter. 


H.  E.  COOK 


man 

per  acre. 

I  don’t  think  this  sh.ort 
time  treatment  is  always 
the  most  econor..‘:al. 
Part  of  the  work  could 
be  niore  cheaply  done  in 
the  fall.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  good  plowing  w'as 
straight  furrows  which 
is  just  as  necessary  as  it 
ever  was  in  clay,  where 
drainage  is  secured  on 
the  surfaCv.  by  open  or 
dead  furrow's,  but  other- 
{Continued  on  page  423) 
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Over  200,000 

Delco-Light  Plants  are 
equipped  with  Delco- 
Light  Exide  Batteries 

The  storage  battery  is  the  heart  of  a  farm 
electric  plant.  In  the  battery  is  stored  the 
energy  generated  by  the  engine  and  dynamo. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  battery,  the  plant  would 
have  to  run  every  time  you  wanted  to  use  even 
a  single  light.  ^ 

Delco-Light,  leader  in  the  field  of  farm  light¬ 
ing,  selects  the  best  storage  batteries  so  that 
Delco-Light  plant  owners  may  store  power  most 
efficiently,  saving  fuel  and  obtaining  electric 
light  and  power  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  200,000  Delco-Light  plants,  that  mean  so 
much  to  farm  homes,  schools,  and  churches  in 
rural  communities,  are  all  equipped  with  Delco- 
Light  Exide  Batteries,  especially  designed  for 
this  important  service. 

Known  for  a  generation  as  the  long-life 
battery,  Exides  are  built  by  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturers  of  storage"  batteries  for  every 
purpose.  They  are  rugged,  dependable,  and 
economical. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Philadelphia 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  153  DujSerin  St.,  Toronto 


EXIDE-THE  LONG-LIFE  BATTERY 
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What  Readers  Want  To  Know 

Popcorn  For  Market  and  Other  Timel;^  Questions 


To  obtain  best  results  pop  corn  should 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  plan  of  crop  rotation.  Following  one 
or  tw’o  years  planting  of  field  corn  with 
this  crop  is  an  excellent  arrangement.  To 
successfully  grow  and  advantageously 
market  pop  corn  requires  fully  as  much 
work  as  any  other  crop,  but  the  returns 
are  usually  'better  than  most  staple  crops 
and  are  seldom  disappointing.  It  requires 
some  experience  to  market  this  product 
properly.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  to 
begin  on  a  small  scale,  then  if  the  work 
is  found  agreeable  and  successful  the  size 
of  the  business  can  be  increased. 

It  is  a  good  custom  to  have  tlie  crop 
contracted  for  before  it  is  planted,  then 
there  is  no  disappointment  from  lack  of 
sale  should  the  market  be  glutted  with 
the  product. 

Choice  Variety  Is  Important 

The  varieties  to  plant  are  important. 
Because  of  the  number  of  varieties  and 
the  different  names  applied  to  each  sort 
it  is  sometimes  rather  confusing  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  kind  to  grow.  White 
rice  is  a  well  known  variety  and  an  old 
favorite.  The  so-called  Australian  hul- 
less  is  also  good,  having  desirable  pop¬ 
ping  qualities  there  being  no  unpleasant 
hull  left  when  popped.  The  baby  rice  is 
no  doubt  the  best  seller  and  popper, 
though  more  difficult  to  harvest  and  not 
so  prolific  in  yield  as  the  other  two  named. 

Pop  corn  should  be  planted  as  early  as 
is  safe.  It  may  be  drilled  in  rows  the 
same  as  field  corn  using  planter  plates 
with  3-8  inch  holes.  Cultivation  is  of 
course  similar  to  that  of  field  corn.  How¬ 
ever,  a  little  extra  care  must  be  observed 
to  prevent  covering  when  the  plants  are 
small,  and  to  throw  the  soil  up  around  the 
corn  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  to  pre¬ 
vent  suckering. 

Mixes  Readily  With  Field  Corn 

Pop  corn  mixes  readily  with  field  corn, 
this  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
locating  the  pop  corn  field.  All  field  corn 
or  other  strains  of  pop  corn  that  appear 
in  the  field,  should  be  detasseled  or  cut 
off  at  the  root  to  retain  the  purity  of  the 
variety.  Often  pop  corn  is  cut  for  fodder 
and  the  corn  is  later  shucked  from  the 
shock.  But  corn  matured  and  dried  on 
the  stalk  is  superior  to  shock-dried  corn, 
both,  for  seed  and  popping  purposes.  The 
fodder,  however,  makes  a  valuable  feed 
and  can  be  saved  after  the  corn  is 
gathered. 

The  corn  should  be  husked  promptly 
•W'hen  in  shape  and  stored  in  a  rat  and 
mouse-proof  crib.  A  steel  crib  is  eminently 
good  for  storing  pop  corn  and  if  sufficient 
ventilation  is  provided  the  corn  will  not 
be  long  in  drying.  Seed  pop  corn  that 
is  not  sold  the  first  season  for  seed,  can 
be  held  for  several  years,  if  properly 
stored,  and  still  retain  its  popping  quali¬ 
ties.  Corn  should  not  be  used  for  seed 
after  one  year  as  it  soon  loses  its  vitality. 

Seed  dealers,  confection  manufacturers 
and  popping  venders  that  are  favorably 


located,  are  all  good  places  to  sell  when 
the  shelled  corn  is  ready  for  the  table. 

— Verne  Moore. 


Seeding  Meadow  to  Bluegrass 

I  liave  a  meadow  which  has  not  been  plowed 
for  many  years.  I  am  going  to  lime  and  fertil- 
ize,  and  wish  to  sow  a  good  mixture  to  get  the 
meadow  down  in  hluegrass.  The  meadow  will  be 
plowed  to  get  it  in  good  condition. — H.  D.,  Mary- 
land. 

The  so-called  bluegrass  and  white 
clover  type  of  pasture  should 
meet  your  conditions  and  prove  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  soil  is  fairly  productive 
and  well  limed. 

Mixtures  found  satisfactory  under 
generad  conditions — assuming  that  the 
soil  is  w'ell  supplied  wdth  plant  food  and 
well  limed — fall  under  the  classification 
of:  When  field  is  to  be  hayed  one  or  two 
years,  then  pastured;  and  when  field  is 
not  to  be  hayed  at  all  but  seeded  for 
pasture  only. 

In  the  former  case,  wdiere  the  field 
will  be  hayed  for  a  year  or  two,  the 
following  mixture  is  very  satisfactory: 
Timothy,  8  pounds;  red  clover,  alsike 
clover,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  white  clov¬ 
er,  redtop  and  orchard  grass,  2  pounds 
each,  making  a  total  of  20  pounds. 
Where  pasture  only  is  desired,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  is  desirable:  Timothy,  4 
pounds;  alsike  clover,  Kentucky  blue¬ 
grass,  white  clover,  orchard  grass,  red- 
top  and  meadow  fescue,  2  pounds  each, 
or  a  total  of  16  pounds. 


Sowing  Alfalfa  Alone 

Can  alfalfa  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  gotten  into  shape,  or  should 
it-'be  sown  later? 

It  should  be  sown  later.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  weeds 
are  conquered.  Clean  ground  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Therefore,  it  is  well  to  wait 
long  enough  so  that  there  is  opportunity 
for  harrowing  the  ground  once  a  week  for 
several  weeks  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
weeds.  Some  authorities  advise  a  thin 
nursing  crop  such  as  oats  or  barley  to  be 
sown  with  alfalfa  when  it  is  sown  in  the 
spring. 

Best  Varieties  of  Early 
Potatoes 

I  want  to  raise  some  early  potatoes  this 
year.  What  varieties  are  best  for  market? 

In  AitERiCAN  Agriculturist  territory, 
Irish  Cobblers  head  the  list  of  best  var¬ 
ieties  of  early  potatoes  and  are  the  most 
generally  used.  There  is  a  red  variety 
called  Bliss  which  does  well  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  and  some  growers  have  good  results 
with  Early  Ohio. 


Dry  Seed  Corn 

Will  seed  corn  on  the  cob  get  too  dry 
to  grow? 

No.  Moisture  is  the  >  hief  cause  of 
trouble  in  seed  corn.  li  corn  is  not 
thoroughly  dried  before  freezing,  its  germ¬ 
inating  power  will  be  injured. 


First  Native — Bill  Jenkins  an’  his  wife  hev  separated. 
Second  Native — Divorce? 

""Nope;  cyclone” — ^Jodge. 
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“  Let  There  Be  Light  ” 

Let  the  Power  Giant  of  Electricity  Lighten  Farm  Homes  and  Labor 


YOU  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  the 
subject  of  supplying  the  farmers  of 
the  State  of  New  York  with  electric 
service.  I  welcome  the  invitation,  not 
only  because  of  my  great  interest  in  the  sub- 
but  because  I  ought,  to  have  some  quali- 


ject, 

fication  to  speak  on  it. 


Owen  D.  Young 


I. was  born  on  a  New 
York  State  farm,  in  a 
remote  agricultural  dis¬ 
trict,  fifteen  miles 
from  the  railroad.  I 
worked  on  that  farm 
until  I  was  21  years 
old.  Out  of  doors  we 
had  no  power  except 
man  power  and  natural 
horse-power,  and  in¬ 
doors  nothing  but  the 
grinding  drudgery  im¬ 
posed  upon  my  moth?er 
for  unconscionably  long 
hours  every  day. 
There  were  no  milking 
machines ;  there  were 
no  milk  separators ; 
there  were  no  power 


churns;  there  were  no  power  pumps;  there  were 
no  silage  cutters;  there  were  no  washing  ma¬ 
chines;  there  were  no  vacuum  cleaners,  there 
,were  no  electric  flat  irons ;  there  were  no  elec¬ 
tric  lights;  there  were  no  telphones;  there 
were  no  automobiles ;  there  were  no  radios. 

The  weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers 
were  the  communicators  of  intelligence.  Mus¬ 
cles  of  human  beings  and  of  horses  were  the 
generators  of  power,  and  operated  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  every  day  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion.  These  are  the  recollections  of 
my  youth.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  I 
have  operated  that  same  farm,  and  I  do  today. 

Later,  I  became  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  time 
and  study  to  the  problems  of  electric  light  and 
power  companies.  This  industry  was  just 
then  emerging  from  its  infant  diseases,  result¬ 
ing  from  poor  technical  equipment,  bad  financ¬ 
ing,  and  unsatisfactory  franchises  acquired  by 
unwise  methods.  For  fifteen  years  I  devoted 
myself  to  the  study  of  the  light  and  power 
husiness,  during  which  time  it  was  establish¬ 
ing  itself  as  a  real  instrument  of  public  service. 
For  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  a  great  electrical  manufacturing 
company,  and  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  its  field  and  study  its  problems.  Con¬ 
sequently,  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  am  a  farm¬ 
er;  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  light  and  pow¬ 
er  business ;  and  that  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  electrical  manufacturing. 

The  electrification  of  the  farm  requires  the 
cooperative  effort  of  all  three — the  farmer,  the 
electric  light  and  power  company,  and  perhaps 
j’lost  of  all,  the  electrical  manufacturer.  I 
Know  the  difficulties  of  each.  The  problem  is 
^ifficult,  but  it  must  be  solved.  Farms  must 
be  made  attractive  as  a  place  to  live,  and  prof¬ 
itable  as  a  business.  Their  produce  must  be 
*i|nde  as  abundant  and  cheap  as  modern  de- 
"'^ices  and  inventive  genius  can  make  them,  in 
Order  to  guarantee  our  food  supply. 

.  As  a  social  problem,  life  on  the  farm,  and 
Particularly  in  the  farm  houses,  must  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  its  exhausting  .drudgery  through  the 
application  of  electric  power,  just  as  we  have 


By  OWEN  D.,  YOUNG 

relieved  its  desolating  lonesomeness  by  the 
telephone,  the  automobile,  the  moving  picture, 
and  most  of  all,  by  the  radio. 

The  farm  can  be  and  is  being  made  the  best 
of  all  places  in  the  world  to  live.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming  must  be  made  to  yield  profits 
commensurate  with  other  business. 

I  welcome  that  Monday  morning  when  the 
electrically  driven  milking  machine  shall 
have  milked  the  cows;  the  electrically  driven 
separator  shall  have  produced  the  cream;  the 


Bringing  Electricity  To  the  Country 

ON  the  editorial  page  of  the  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ag^riculturist  for  September  20,  1924,  * 
we  said: 

“When  it  came  to  setting  up  machifiery 
which  zvill  practically  rule  Germany  under 
the  Dazves  Plan,  it  zms  agreed  by  all  of  the 
pozvers  that  Young  zvas  the  man  who  could 
do  it.  ***.**The  name  of  Owen  D.  Young 
zvill  go  dozvn  in  history  as  one  of  a  few 
men  zvho  did  so  much  for  humanity  by  help~ 
iitg  to  bring  to  an  end  the  European 
chaos  follozving  the  World  War.  His  name 
will  also  be  pointed  to  with  pride  by  AmerP 
can  farmers  as  another  of  the  great  leaders 
of  American  life  zvho  started  their  careers 
as  barefoot  farm  boys  chasuig  their  cows 
out  of  the  hilly  pasture  lot.” 

Mr.  Young  found  time  to  devote  to  this  great 
cause  of  humanity  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
great  General  Electric  Company,  he  is  one  of 
the  busiest  men  in  the  country.  A  few  days 
ago  we  heard  him  deliver  the  address  on  this 
page  and  it  was  so  good  and  on  a  subject  so 
important  to  every  farmer,  that  we  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  print  it  so  that  you  all  could  have 
the  benefit  of  it. 

The  address  was  given  at  a  meeting  of  farm 
leaders  and  representatives  of  the  great  gas 
and  electric  companies  of  New  York  State,  and 
it  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways 
and  means  of  making  electricity  cheaper  and 
easily  available  to  the  farmers.  We  can  thin's: 
of  nothing  that  -will  lighten  the  drudgery  of 
hand  labor  and  bring  more  happiness  and 
brightness  into  every  farm  family  than  electric 
light  and  power  at  a  price  within  the  farmers’ 
means.  Therefore,  American  Agriculturist  wUl 
do  everything  it  can  to  encourage  this  effort. 


electrically  driven  churn  shall  have  made  the 
butter.  At  the  same  time  in  the  house,  the 
electrically  driven  washing  machine  shall  be  auto¬ 
matically  doing  its  work  while  breakfast  goes  on 
and  we  shall  have  sunny,  brighter,  and  happy 
Mondays  in  place  of  the  old  blae  ones.  And  they 
were  blue,  and  rightly  blue  in  the  old  days  with 
the  milk  coming  into  the  house  from  the  barn; 
with  the  skimming  to  be  done,  and  the  pans 
and  buckets  to  be  washed;  with  the  churn 
waiting  attention ;  with  the  wash-boiler  on  the 
stove  while  the  wash-tub  and  its  back-break¬ 
ing  device,  the  wash-board,  stood  by;  with 
the  kitchen  full  of  steam;  the  breakfast  cook¬ 
ing  in  progress,  and  one  pale,  tired,  and  dis¬ 
couraged  woman  in  the  midwt  of  this  confu¬ 
sion.  Hungry  men  were  at  the  door  anxious 
to  get  at  the  day’s  work.  Blue- were  those 
Mondays  indeed. 

“How  to  Electrify  the  Farm”  can  be  solved 
by  answering  four  other  questions:  (1)  What 
can  the  farmer  do;  (2)  What  can  the  power 


company  do;  (3)  What  can  the  manufacture? 
do;  (4)  What  can  the  State  do? 

First,  let  us  see  what  the  farmer  can  do! 
Above  all,  he  must  be  interested  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  must  be  open-minded,  and  hungry 
to  find  new  methods  by  which  he  may  make 
his  undertaking  both  more  pleasant  and  more 
profitable.  Pride  in  the  advancement  of  his 
business,  and  the  initiative  to  advance,  are  es¬ 
sential.  Leadership  must  come  from  the  men 
who  own  and  live  on  their  farms  ~and  take 
pride  in  their  business.  I  am  happy  to  say 
this  class  yet  remains  as  the  great  back-bone 
of  America.  Whether  one  speaks  economical¬ 
ly,  socially,  or  politically,  they  are  the  anchor¬ 
age  of  this  country.  The  farmers  should  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  study  of  electrification  by  their 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  by  their 
farm  organizations,  and  require  a  constant 
and  unending  publicity  of  the  results  of  such 
studies  through  their  farm  journals. 

In  each  community,  they  should ‘endeavor  to 
develop  a  universal  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
power  sitpply  and  general  agreement  to  take 
the  service  in  order  that  righto  of  way  may  be 
economically  obtained,  and  the  cost  of  service 
distributed  over  the  largest  possible  number 
of  customers.  Both  the  automobile  and  radio 
are  later  developments  than  electric  light  and 
power.  They  have  had  wide  sale  among 
farmers.  It  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact 
that  these  may  be  individually  bought,  where¬ 
as  electric  service  requires  cooperative  group 
action.  The  farmer  is  too  much  of  an  individ¬ 
ualist  to  be  a  good  cooperatox.  He  must  learn 
to  cooperate  if  he  is  to  get  electric  service. 

The  one  point  I  want  to  make  to  the  farmer 
is  that  the  manufacturing  companies  may 
produce  devices,  the  electric  power  companies 
may  bring  electricity  to  his  door,  but  the 
question  remains  with  the  farmer  whether  he 
will  put  it  to  work.  It  is  he,  in  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  who  must  say  whether  or  not  electricity 
is  to  be  used  in  agriculture. 

Second — What  can  the  Power  Company  do? 
First  of  all,  it  can  show  such  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  farmer  as  a  potential 
customer  as  it  has  heretofore  done  so  effec¬ 
tively  with  reference  to  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  customers.  When  the  great  hammers 
of  a  steel  works  needed  power,  the  electric 
power  man  was  there  with  his  motor  and  his 
wire.  When  the  coal  mines  were  using  mules 
to  haul  dhe  coal  to  the  surface,  h  ewas  there 
with  his  electric  locomotive,  his  elevator,  and 
his  wire,  and  he  put  the  poor  mule  out  of 
business.  When  the  textile  and  other  similar 
mills  were  full  of  belts  and  shafting,  impairing 
light,  creating  noise,  and  endangering  life,  he 
was  there  to  relieve  the  situation  with  his  in¬ 
dividual  motor  and  his  wire.  When  the  bake 
shop  needed  ovens,  he  was  there  with  his  heat¬ 
ing  devices  and  his  wire.  When  the  stores 
needed  light,  he  was  there  with  his  highly  de¬ 
velopment  specialized  lamps  and  his  wire. 

But  when  the  cows  were  to  be  milked,  when 
milk  was  to  be  separated,  when  the  cream  was 
to  be  churned,  when  the  curd  was  to  be  cut, 
when  silos  were  to  be  filled,  when  grinding 
machines  were  to  be  run,  unfortunately  the 
electric  power  man  was  no  there  with  his 
motor  and  his  wire.  He  has  been  largely  in- 
{Contiuued  on  page  423) 
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What  About  Potato  Acreage? 

PEAKING  of  potatoes,  a  lot  of  growers 
are  wondering  just  what  to  do  this  year. 
The  experience  of  the  past  two  years,  particu¬ 
larly  the  last  one,  has  been  very  discouraging. 
It  used  to  be  a  good  rule  to  plant  a  A  of  po- 
itatoes  when  seed  was  cheap,  but  so  many 
farmers  got  to  following  this  rule  that  it  be¬ 
came  rather  doubtful  practice. 

However,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  another 
such  discouraging  year  as  the  last  one  was. 
It  is  a  pretty  good  policy  in  any  farm  practice, 
or  in  life  itself  for  that  matter,  to  keep  to  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  not  jump  too  much  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  If  we  were  planting 
potatoes  this  year,  we  would  plant  about  the 
same  acreage  that  we  had  during  the  past  five 
years. 

There  is  one  other  factor  that  we  fear  must 
he  taken  into  consideration  by  potato  growers 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  city  consumers  to  eat 
more  substitutes  for  potatoes.  If  growers  had 
a  large  potato  organization,  we  are  sure  that 
it  would  be  a  paying  proposition  to  spend  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  regularly  in 
educating  people  in  the  food  value  and  taste¬ 
fulness  of  the  good  old  “spud.” 


The  Need  For  New  Farm  Machinery 

N  recent  years  the  great  ingenuity  and  me¬ 
chanical  ability  of  the  average  farmer  have 
been  put  to  the  test  to  make  every  farm  ma¬ 
chine  last  just  as  long  as  possible.  There  has 
been  little  money  to  buy  machinery  or  other 
equipment.  This  may  not  have  been  good 
business,  but  with  the  lack  of  money  it  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  time  has  come, 
however,  when  thousands  of  farmers  are  ap 
against  the  proposition  of  buying  at  least 
some  new  equipment.  The  loss  in  time,  money 
and  disposition  in  tinkering  up  worn-out  ma¬ 
chinery  has  about  reached  the  limit.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  in  the  East  at  least,  there  is  a  little  more 
money  in  sight  this  year  than  there  has  been 
in  some  time  and  some  of  this  will  go  for 
necessary  new  equipment. 

The  automobile  has  been  a  factor  in  influ¬ 
encing  the  lack  of  purchase  of  necessary  farm 
machinery.  In  1923,  only  three  cents  of  the 
farm  dollar  were  spent  for  farm  equipment; 
nine  cents  were  spent  for  automobiles  and 


their  up-keep;  and  four  cents  for  radios,  jew¬ 
elry  and  phonographs.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  too  much  money  was  spent  by  the 
average  farm  family  for  amusement.  Some  of 
the  money  that  went  into  the  automobiles  also 
helped  the  farm  business,  and  in  general  farm 
people  have  too  little  recreation. 

But  these  figures  do  emphasize  the  fact  that 
farm  equipment  expenditures  were  compar¬ 
atively  low,  and  that  we  have  now  come  to  the 
time  when  considerable  new  equipment  must 
be  purchased.  It  goes  without  saying  with  the 
price  of  farm  labor  where  it  is  that  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  is  needed  today  as  never  before. 

Better  Markets  and  Better  Cows 

Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Denmark  is  overquoted  as  an  example  of 
accomplishment  in  agriculture.  But  in  study¬ 
ing  the  facts,  we  must  admit  that  the  Dan¬ 
ish  farmer  has  considerable  to  'boast  about 
in  what  he  has  done  for  his  business  in  the 
last  half  century.  The  Danish  farmer  sets 
the  example  for  all  the  world  in  cooperative 
enterprise.  No  group  of  farmers  anywhere 
think  of  starting  any  cooperative  organization 
of  any  size  without  studying  what  Denmark 
has  done.  Denmark’s  cooperative  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  to  be  reckoned  with  in  many  of  the, 
big  markets  of  the  world,  including  our  own. 
This  little  country  is  a  striking  example  of 
what  can  be  done  by  cooperation  when  all  the 
farmers  will  cooperate. 

But  organization  is  not  the  only  thing  the 
farmers  of  Denmark  are  noted  for.  In  forty 
years,  the  average  production  per  cow  in  Den¬ 
mark  had  doubled.  In  America,  in  fifty-five 
years,  dairymen  have  increased  the  production 
per  cow  about  53%,  or  only  about  one-half  of 
what  the  Danish  farmer  has  done.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
dairymen  to  make  light  of  suggestions  about 
keeping  records  on  the  dairy,  -getting  rid  of 
the  poor  cows,  and  of  putting  the  dairy  gen¬ 
erally  on  a  business-like  basis.  These  prac¬ 
tices,  coupled  with  cooperation,  are  what  have 
made  Denmark  farm  products  famous  the 
wopld  over,  and  placed  the  Danish  farmer 
even  with  a  few  acres  of  land  on  a  good  finan¬ 
cial  basis. 

The  costs  of  milk  production  are  increasing 
yearly  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  like¬ 
lihood  that  they  ever  will  be  very  much  less, 
so  we  say  again,  and  we  will  continue  to  say, 
that  the  men  who  stay  in  the  dairy  business 
in  this  country  and  make  a  decent  living  at  it 
will  be  only  those  who  make  tests,  keep  rec¬ 
ords,  and  weed  out  the  poor  stock. 


For  Better  Feeling  Between  Country  and 

City 

HE  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  William 
M.  Jardine,  recently  made  a  statement 
that  there  should  be  more  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  city  and  country,  between  the  business 
man  in  the  town  and  the  business  man  on  the 
farm.  The  Secretary  said:  “Each  must  re¬ 
alize  that  neither  can  prosper  without  the 
other.” 

It  is  hard  sometimes  for  farm  people  to  keep 
from  being  indignant  at  city  folks,  for  without 
question  the  interests  of  city  and  country  are 
often  openly  antagonistic.  They  are,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  question  of  taxation.  The  maj¬ 
ority  of  city  people  want  taxes  reduced  on  in¬ 
comes  while  farmers  must  get  their  relief  in 
reduction  on  real  and  personal  property.  But 
on  the,  whole.  Secretary  Jardine  is  absolutely 
right.  There  may  have  been  a  time  when  the 
farmers  were  entirely  independent  of  the  city. 
Today  the.  city  people  make  a  market  for  our 
products  and  it  is  not  good  business  to  antag¬ 
onize  our  customers. 

The  Secretary  is  right  also  from  a  social 
standpoint.  We  have  lived  in  both  country 
and  city,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  “folks  is  folks”  and  human  nature  is  much 


the  same  wherever  found.  We  are  all  of  us 
citizens  of  the  Great  Republic  and  fundament¬ 
ally  all  of  us  have  many  of  the  same  hopes 
ideals  and  aspirations.  ’ 


Seventy-Five  Years  of  Farm  Records 

IN  all  of  the  iiiteresting  things  that  M.  C, 
Burritt  has  written  for  us  from  week  to 
week,  perhaps  the  article  in  this  week’s  issue 
is  the  most  outstanding.  It  is  said  of  farmers 
that  they  will  not  keep  farm  records.  If  this  is 
true,  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it,  for  it  is 
something  of  a  job  to  keep  books  after  a  long 
day’s  work  in  the  open.  But  it  is  a  job  that 
must  be  done  in  modern  farming  and  the  fact 
that  a  family  has  such  records  for  75  years,  as 
have  the  Burritts,  is  remarkable  and  com¬ 
mendable. 


Explanation  of  the  Junior  Licence  Law, 

IF  you  are  interested  in  the  question  of  get¬ 
ting  a  junior  automobile  driving  license,  turn 
to  page  427  and  read  the  explanation  of  how 
to  go  about  it.  This  explanation  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau  of  the 
State  Tax  Department  and  is  based  on  the  new 
Junior  License  Law  just  passed  by  the  last 
New  York  State  Legislature.  This  bill  was 
worked  for  by  American  Agriculturist. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

Did  you  men  folks  ever  notice  that  curious 
habit  that  the  women  have  of  taking  spe¬ 
cial  delight  in  every  once  in  sc  often  complete¬ 
ly  upsetting  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture 
in  a  room?  I  think  most  of  the  women  are 
alike  this  way,  for  I  know  that  when  I  was  a 
boy  at  home  and  just  got  nicely  used  to  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  I 
would  find  that  it  was  moved  over  to  the  other 
end.  The  “Mrs.”  also  has  this  little  custom 
of  upsetting  the  established  order  of  things 
every  little  while.  (Hope  I  am  away  from 
home  when  she  reads  this !) 

Maybe  men  are  more  creatures  of  habit 
than  are  the  women.  Anyway,  I  know  that 
the  older  I  get  the  more  things  I  like  to  do 
according  to  habit.  If  I  sleep  in  the  bed  with 
its  head  toward  the  North  for  three  weeks,  it 
annoys  me  exceedingly  to  find  it  headed 
South. 

I  can  sympathize  with  the  British  soldier 
during  the  late  war,  whom  a  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty  subscriber  to  American  Agriculturist 
told  me  about  recently.  The  British  had  just 
vacated  the  line  of  trenches  which  were  soon 
occupied  by  the  Germans.  The  Germans  had 
not  been  there  long  before  they  saw  a  lone 
figure  hurrying  across  No  Man’s  Land  toward 
them.  They  were  amazed,  but  their  officers 
ordered  them  not  to  shoot  for  they  were  curious 
to  find  out  what  the  British  soldier  meant  by 
this  foolhardy  move.  They  soon  found  out. 

When  he  got  near  enough  for  them  to  hear, 
he  yelled:  “SAY,  HAVE  ANY  OF  YOU 
BLOKES  SEEN  ANYTHING  OF  MY  OLD 
PIPE?” 

Then  there  is  the  other  old  chestnut  about: 
the  man  who  went  to  the  doctor  and  said: 
“Doctor,  why  couldn’t  I  live  to  be  ninety  years 
old?” 

“I  do  not  know,”  said  the  doctor.  “How  old 
are  you?” 

“Forty,”  said  the  man. 

“What  bad  habits  have  you  got?  Do  yoii 
drink?” 

“No.” 

“Smoke?” 

“Chew?” 

“No.” 

“Then,”  said  the  doctor,  “WHY  IN  THUN¬ 
DER  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  LIVE  FIFTY) 
YEARS  MORE?” 


Patience  is  bitter,  but  its  fruit  Is  sweet. — FrQ“ 
VERBS  OF  France. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  18,  1925 


Why  Is  Land  So  Cheap  Down  East  ? 

And  Other  Interesting  Letters  Irom  the  Editor’s  Mail 

do — get  it  fixed. — A.  L.  C,  Ne'vr 


HE  above  question  is  inspired  by  the 
broadcast  article  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Gilbert 
in  your  issue  of  November  15th.  With 
your  large  circulation  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  Eastern  states,  you 
surely  must  have  many  readers  who  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject  and  no  doubt  there  will 
be  some  who  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer.^ 
By  the  census  of  1920,  there  are  29,885,558 
people  living  in  the  ten  states  east  of  Buffalo, 
something  over  26  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  United  States,  and  furnishes  the 
Eastern  farmer  with  more  consumers  for  his 
j)roducts  than  he  can  begin  to  supply.  All  of 
which  enables  our  farmers  to  obtain  top  prices 
for  their  crops  right  at  home  and  without  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  pay  long  haul  freight  rates  and 
middleman’s  profits,  as  do  the  Corn  Belt  farm¬ 
ers  and  those  still  further  West. 

The  following  tables  from  the  “Year  Book” 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department 
-for  1923  will  serve  to  visualize  these  matters 
more  fully  than  can  be  done  by  a  mere  print¬ 
ed  statement  of  the  leading  facts  bearing  on 
the  above  question : 

Average  Yield  per  Acre  for 


Bushels 
New  York  . 
Pennsylvania 
Iowa  . 


7  Years,  1914-1920 
Corn  Wheat  Oats  Rye  Hay-Tons, 
.37.3  ^21.5  34.0  17.6  1.35 


Average  F 
Bushels 
New  York  . 
Pennsylvania 
Iowa  . 


.41.6 

T7.7 

34.7 

17.0 

1.41 

.27.9 

18.0 

38.9 

17.8 

1.48 

.34.1 

17.4 

39.8 

16.9 

1.29 

.35.9 

16.1 

36.5 

15.1 

1.34 

ice  on 

Farm  for 

7  years,  1914-1920. 

Corn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Rye  Hay-Tons 

$1.32 

$1.70 

$.67 

$1.39 

$17.40 

1.14 

1.68 

.64 

1.30 

18.94 

,  .83 

1.54 

.50 

1.18 

13.78 

,  .88 

1.64 

.54 

1.24 

17.07 

.89 

1.66 

.53 

1.24 

16.40  . 

for  Good  Plow 

Land  per  acre 

in  1924 

.$  75.00 

.  68.00 

New  York  . . 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa  . 169.00 

Illinois  .  148.00 

Indiana  .  101.00 

Let  your  readers  look  at  the 
difference  in  the  farm  price  per 
bushel,  ranging  from  17c  on  oats 
in  favor  of  New  York  to  49c  on  a 
bushel  of  wheat  as  against  Iowa, 
the  leading  Corn  Belt  state,  and 
tell  why  land  in  Iowa  sells  at 
nearly  two  and  one  half  times  the 
price  for  an  equally  productive  acre 
in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 

Then  too  the  difference  in  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  purchase  price  will 
average  nearly  $5.00  an  acre  in 
favor  of  the  Eastern  states. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
price  of  land  in  Iowa,  and  if  Pres¬ 
ident  Coolidge’s  warning  is  not 
heeded,  we  may  some  of  us  live 
to  see  land  selling  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  Japan’s  price,  where,  I  am 
told,  good  Tand,  near  good  mar¬ 
kets,  sells  as  high  as  $1500  an 
acre,  owing  to  the  crowded  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  population,  etc. 

If  the  farmer  goes  out  to  buy  a 
farm,  does  he  ask  “WTiat  will  it 
pay  ?”,  the  same  as  though  he  con¬ 
templated  a  purchase  of  railroad 
or  bank  shares?  If  he  does  pur¬ 
sue  that  conservative  method^ 
then  why  are  Eastern  acres  of 
good  plow  land  selling  at  such 
low  prices? — F.  W.,  New  York.  - 


Rules  of  the  Road 

Adopted  at  the  Last  Meeting  of  the 
Anti-Automobile  Society 

1.  Upon  discovering  an  ap¬ 
proaching  team,  the  automobilist 
^ust  stop  off  side  and  cover  his 
thachine  with  a  blanket  painted  to 
correspond  to  the  scenery, 

2.  The  speed  limit  on  country 
*t)ads  this  year  will  be  a  secret, 


and  the  penalty  for  violation  will  be  $10.00  for 
every  mile  an  offender  is  caught  going  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  it. 

3.  In  case  an  automobile  makes  a  team  run 
away,  the  penalty  will  be  $50.00  for  the  first 
mile,  $100  for  the  second  and  $200.00  for  the 
third,  etc.,  that  the  team  runs ;  in  addition  to 
the  usual  damages. 

4.  On  approaching  a  corner,  where  he  can¬ 
not  command  a  view  of  the  road  ahead,  the 
automobilist  must  stop  not  less  than  100  yards 
from  the  turn,  toot  his  horn,  ring  a  bell,  fire  a 
revolver,  halloo,  and  send  up^  three  bombs  at 
intervals  of  five  minutes. 

5.  Automobiles  must  again  be  seasonably 
painted,  that  is,  so  that  they  will  merge  with 
the  pastoral  ensemble  and  not  be  startling. 
They  must  be  green  in  spring,  golden  in  sum¬ 
mer,  red  in  aiffumn,  and  white  in  winter. 

6.  Automobiles  running  on  the  country 
roads  at  night  must  send  up  a  red  rocket  every 
mile,  and  wait  ten  minutes  for  the  road  to 
clear.  They  may  then  proceed  carefully  blow¬ 
ing  their  horns  and  shooting  roman  candles. 

7.  All  members  of  the  society  will  give  up 
Sunday  to  chasing  automobiles,  shooting  and 
shouting  at  them,  making  arrests  and  other¬ 
wise  discouraging  country  touring  on  that  day. 

8.  In  case  a  horse  will  not  pass  an  automo¬ 
bile,  the  automobilist  will  take  the  machine 
apart  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  conceal  the 
parts  in  the  grass. 

9.  In  case  an  automobile  approaches  a  farm¬ 
er’s  house  when  the  roads  are  dusty,  it  wdll 
slow  down  to  one  mile  an  hour  and  the  chauf¬ 
feur  will  lay  the  dust  in  front  of  the  house  with 
a  hand  sprinkler  worked  over  the  dashboard. 

10.  If  after  folio-wing  the  above  rules,  some¬ 
one  accidentally  or  otherwise  hits  your  car  and 
it  is  in  need  of  repair,  do  as  the  majority  of 


auto  owners 
Jersey. 


V 
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WHICH  IS  BETTER— CASH  OR  CARRY?  By  JOHN  M.  BLAT. 


Yours  for  a  Better  World 

AM  a  plain  farmer  woman,  the  mother  of  a 
large  family  of  growing  boys  and  girls,  and 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  printing  that  splendid 
article  in  American  Agriculturist,  “Flelp 
Now  or  Fight  Later”  by  Mr.  Mjenry  Morgen- 
thau,  I  believe  it  is  the  best  article  I  have 
ever  read  in  your  paper  and  I  have  been  a 
reader  for  a  number  of  years. 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  read  a  sermon.  It  should 
rouse  fathers  and  mothers  to  action  all  over 
the  land.  I  believe  our  first  task  is  to  conquer 
the  enemy  in  our  own  country. 

We  train  our  children  in  the  home  to  be 
hones4,  law-abiding.  God-fearing  citizens,  and 
as  soon  as  they  pass  the  threshold,  they  hear 
the  very  things  they  have  been  taught  to  re¬ 
spect  and  revere  laughed  at. 

America  has  been  called  “the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave”.  Is  this  the 
name  our  forefathers  fought  and  died  for? 
Did  Washington  and  Lincoln  give  their  lives 
for  this?  Was  it  for  this  our  Constitution 
was  ordained  and  established?  As  all  nations 
look  to  us  for  example,  not  only  must  we  fur¬ 
nish  the  pilots,  but  America  must  be  the 
Pilot;  God  help  her  to  be  a  worthy  one. 

Is  she  in  a  position  to  pilot  any  one  until 
she  can  blot  this  stigma  from  her  name? 

It  reminds  one  of  some  great  evil  sore 
which  keeps  spreading  and  reaching  out  to¬ 
wards  a  vital  spot.  God  help  thinking  men 
and  women  to  rise  up  and  put  on  their  armor, 
a  mighty  army  to  battle  with  this  menace 
before  it  enters  our  very  homes. 

Is  America  safe  for  posterity  as  she  stands 
today?  Her  future  is  knocking  at  the  door 
but  in  many,  too  many,  homes,  there  is  no  one 
to  open  to  her.  The  occupants 
arc  all  busy  with  jazz,  wine,  mah 
jongg,  and  the  struggle  for 
wealth  and  social  position,  while 
next  door  are  men  and  women 
not  born  on  our  soil  stretching 
out  eager  hands  to  receive  her. 
There  is  no  use  in  ignoring  the 
situation.  It  is  easier  to  face  it 
now  than  it  will  be  later. 

We  sent  our  missionaries  to 
China  and  they  learned  to  respect 
our  religion  and  many  accepted 
it  as  their  own.  Later  they  were 
shocked  when  one  of  their  worst 
gambling  games  became  popular 
here  and  swept  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast.  We  read  that 
Chinese  women  are  taught  mod¬ 
esty  of  dress  and  habits  from 
birth.  What  must  they  think  of 
the  costumes  worn  by  some  of 
our  women?  How  much  more 
effective  our  missionary  work 
would  be  if  they  found  us  living 
up  to  our  teaching. 

As  for  a  plan,  we  have  had  one 
for  centuries.  It  is  age  old,  given 
us  by  the  “Prince  of  Peace’^ 
while  here  on  earth.  Until  it  is 
universally  adopted  and  practiced 
there  can  be  no  lasting  “peace  on 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men”. 
Yours  for  a  better  world,  Mothei* 
o’  Nine. 

♦  ♦  ♦  _ 


Thousands  of  farmers  are  paying  heavy  rates  of  interest  on  what  they  buy  in  the  form 
“time  prices’’.  Yet  many  of  these  same  farmers  could  borrow  from  banks  at  6  to  8  per  cent 
per  annum.  So  our  cartoon  asks:  “Which  Is  Better — To  Let  the  Banker  Carry  -Yon  and 
Pay  Cash,  or  to  Try  to  Carry  ‘Carry’  Forevermore?’’  What  is  your  answer  for  your  own  case? 
From  the  Progressive  Farmer, 


Van  Wagenen  Finds  A 
Kindred  Spirit 


I 


wish  to  tell  you  that  I  greatly 
your  article  in  thei 
Agriculturist,  esp^ 

{Continued  on  Page  431) 


enjoy 
American 
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THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CX>. 
134  South  La  Salle  Street^ 

[Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  forward  your  fr6e  book  on  goa- 
eral  concrete  work  about  the  home  and 
I  farm. 

Name . . . 

Address . . 


how  to  mix  cement 
and  when  to  use  it 

What  makes  good  concrete?  It  is  easy  to 
say — good  Portland  cement,  clean  sand, 
and  gravel  or  stone  that  is  free  from  dirt. 
These  materials,  in  proper  proportions,  are 
mixed  with  water  and  placed  in  position 
to  harden. 

It  sounds  simple;  it  is  simple.  But  to  be 
sure  of  the  best  results  you  should  follow 
the  clear  directions  given  in  “Concrete  on 
the  Farm,”  the  free' Atlas  book  on  perma¬ 
nent-construction.  Money-saving  improve¬ 
ments  are  described  throughout  the  98 
pages  of  this  book.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
it  covers  farm  construction  from  barns  and 
silos  to  troughs  and  fence  posts. 

“Concrete  on  the  Farm”  is  published  for 
free  distribution  by  the  makers  of  Atlas 
Portland  Cement — ^for  over  thirty  years 
“the  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are 
measured.”  You  incur  no  obligation  in 
sending  for  a  copy.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 
Learn  how  concrete  can  help  you  to  save 
money,  to  make  bigger  profits,  to  add 
definitely  to  the  value  of  your  property. 


iMail  this  coupon 

TODAY 


^PORTLAND  CEMENT/ 

The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured 


American  Agriculturist,  April  18,  1931 

Making  Apples  Bloom 

How  Nitrate  0/  Soda  Did  It— -Other  Fruit  Items 


For  many  years  back  the  practicability 
of  fertilizing  orchards  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  pro  and  con  and  every  year  finds 
us  contradicting  some  old  theory  and 
building  up  a  new  one.  Some  growers 
do  not  believe  in  the  application  of  chemi¬ 
cals  to  apple  trees.  Others  find  that  a 
light  feeding  does  the  trees  good.  Up  in 
Ontario  County  an  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted  a  year  ago  that  brings  out  another 
slant  on  the  subject 
Redman  Brothers  at  Hall,  have  a  block 
of  trees  in  their  orchard  that  they  sa^ 
have  never  set  a  good  crop  of  apples.  The 
trees  blossom  out  well  every  spring  but 
the  “blow”  did  not  set  fruit.  This  con¬ 
dition  bothered  the  Redman  boys  and  they 
took  up  the  problem  with  “Dad”  Pease, 
the  Farm  Bureau  Manager.  In  fact  the 
experiment  came  up  as  a  result  of  filling 
out  a  questionaire  that  Pease  sent  out  to 
the  members  asking  if  there  was  some 
definite  problem  they  would  like  to  have 
solved.  In  filling  out  the  questionaire  they 
asked  that  a  specialist  be  sent  from  the 
College  to  visit  them.  Professor  Oskamp 
went  out  to  the  farm  and  after  looking 
things  over  suggested  varying  applications 
of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Good  Care  of  No  Avail 

The  orchard  which  is  about  45  years 
old  has  had  good  care  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  orchard  has  been  clean  culti¬ 
vated  and  the  trees  have  been  thoroughly 
sprayed.  One  winter  the  Redmans  re¬ 
moved  a  large  number  of  fruit  spurs,  be¬ 
lieving  that  this  practice  would  tend  to 
secure  a  good  set  of  fruit.  But  the  re¬ 
sults  were  negative.  Each  spring  the 
blossoms  were  plentiful  but  they  did  not 
stick  and  set  fruit. 

Professor  Oskamp’s  recommendations 
that  nitrate  of  soda  be  applied  was  based 
on  the  supposition  that  perhaps  there  was 
not  sufficient  available  nitrogen  in,  the 
soil  for  the  blossoms  to  set  fruit.  As 
nitrogen  is  readily  available  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  it  was  applied  last 
spring  on  May  12,  being  broadcast  on  a 
rainy  day  just  one  week  after  the  delayed 
dormant  spray  had  been  applied.  It  was 
well  scattered  under  the  trees,  extending 
out  to  the  farthermost  extremities  of  the 
branches.  In  order  to  check  up  results, 
the  demonstration  was  laid  out  so  that 
there  would  be  a  block  of  untreated  trees 
to  check  against  those  trees  that  were 
treated.  The  trees  that  were  treated  re¬ 
ceived  an  application  of  from  five  to  eight 
pounds  per  tree. 

Treated  Trees  Set  A  Crop 

Full  blossoming  occured  during  the 
period  between  May  27  and  June  6.  Rains 
were  sufficient  up  to  the  calyx  period  of 
bud  development  and  the  nitrate  had  ample 
opportunity  to  be  well  washed  into  the 
soil,  absorbed  by  the  root  hairs  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  blossom  buds. 

Here  is  what  happened.  From  the  16 
trees  that  were  treated  with  varying 
amounts  of  from  five  to  eight  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  there  were  harvested 
2o8J4  bushels  of  apples  or  an  average 
yield  per  tree  of  13  bushels.  There  were 
27  trees  that  remained  untreated  for  check¬ 
ing  purposes.  These  27  trees  yielded 
28^  bushels  of  apples  or  an  average 
yield  per  untreated  tree  of  one  bushel. 
“These  results,”  writes  county  agent 
Pease,  “seem  to  indicate  that  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  orchard,  nitrogen  was  needed  to 
aid  the  blossoms  to  set  fruit.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Redman 
Brothers  are  enthusiastic  Farm  Bureau 
members  ? 


Trees  Damaged  by  Animals 

What  can  be  done  for  young  peach  and 
apple  trees  which  have  been  damaged  by 
field  mice  and  rabbits?  The  bark  has  been 
chewed  off  of  some  a  few  inches  up  from 
the  ground;  some  have  been  attacked 
from  the  ground  to  the  branches.  J*lease 
let  me  know  what  to  do. — C.  H.  K.,  Penn- 
aylvaniau 

f  the  trees  have  been  completely  girdled 
during  the  winter  and  they  au’e  two  or 
three  year  olds,  it  might  be  better  to  take 


them  out  and  plant  new  two  or  three  year 
olds  in  their  place.  -On  the  other  hand 
if  the  damage  has  not  completely  ruined 
the  tree  it  is  possible  to  paint  the  damage 
with  creosote  or  any  of  the  coal  tar  pro¬ 
ducts  which  prevent  rot,  in  some  cases 
tacking  back  or  binding  the  bark  if  this 
is  necessary. 

Where  girdling  has  been  practically 
completed  and  the  value  of  the  tree  justi¬ 
fies,  bridge  grafting,  as  it  is  called,  may 
be  used  very  successfully.  This  consists 
of  cutting  a  scoin  from  the  branches  in  the 
Spring  when  the  sap  is  flowing  and  the 
wood  is  in  good  healthy  condition,  and 
cutting  the  two  ends  so  as  to  fit  in  at  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  damaged 
portion.  These  scoins  complete  the  union 
between  the  cambium  layer  above  and  be¬ 
low  the  break  and  allow  tlie  tree  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  growth. 

Prevention  Methods 

As  prevention  is  the  most  effective  cure, 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  by  another 
season  the  use  of  wire  guards.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  the  mice  away  by  this 
method  and  when  there  is  heavy  snow  it 
wall  not  prevent  damage  from  rabbits,  al¬ 
though  many  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
use  such  collars  to  advantage.  Your  local 
general  supply  man  can  probably  put  you 
in  touch  withwarious  types  of  these  col¬ 
lars.  White-washing  with  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  poison  is  also  used  effectively  by 
some  fruit  growers. 

Mixing  Poison  Bait 

For  the  mice  you  may  find  poison  baits 
placed  at  a  favorably  location  in  the  run- 
w-ays  among  the  roots  a  more  effective 
way  of  control.  A  poison  such  as  the 
following  has  been  very  effective  in  many 
cases.  It  is  placed  in  the  runs  and  at  the 
entrance  of  burrows  in  amounts'  of  not 
more  than  a  teaspoonful  at  a  place. 

“Dissolve  one  ounce  of  strychnine  sul¬ 
phate  in  2  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Dis¬ 
solve  2  tablespoonfuls  of  laundry  starch 
in  pint  of  cold  water.  Add  the  starch 
to  the  strychnine  solution  and  boil  for  a 
few  minutes  until  the  starch  is  clear.  A 
little  saccharin  may  be  added  if  desired, 
but  it  is  not  essential.  Pour  the  hot  starch 
over  I  bushel  of  oats  in  a  metal  tub  and 
stir  thoroughly.  Let  the  grain  stand  over¬ 
night  to  absorb  the  poison.” 


A  Spraying  Rod  Valve  Pays 

I  HAVE  watched  a  good  many  people 
spray  with  ordinary  ■  farm  equipment 
and  have  never  seen  one  who  had  a  good 
valve  at  the  hand  end  of  the  spraying  rod 
where  an  extension  was  used.  Now  an 
extension  will  make  spraying  much  more 
effective  and  easier  even  if  it  be  but  a 
short  one,  but  you  should  have  a  small 
brass  valve  located  where  the  hose  attaches 
to  turn  off  the  spray  when  not  needed. _  I 
have  seen  a  pile,  fully  half  the  spraying 
material  wasted  by  letting  the  spray  run 
when  it  was  not  being  directed  where  it 
would  do  good.  In  a  few  trials  you  will 
learn  to  manipulate  this  valve  to  make 
every  drop  of  the  spray  do  good  and  it 
will  be  much  less  mussy  work  as  well.  I 
never  cared  for  a  valve  at  the  nozzle  for 
it  is  seldom  in  reach  if  you  are  fitted  to 
do  good  work. — R.  Rae. 


^  Fight  San  Jose  Scale 

SAN  Jose  scale  is  a  constant  source  of 
danger.  It  kills  trees  in  quick 
It  cannot  be  kept  out  of  any  orchard  if 
it  is  in  the  vicinity  for  it  is  earned  by 
birds  on  their  feet,  the  young  being  free 
mite-like  insects  when  first  born.  It  mul¬ 
tiplies  with  extreme  rapidity.  The  only 
safe  plan  is  to  spray  the  orchard 
winter  or  early  spring  while  dormant  wit. 
a  strong  solution  that  would  do  injury  to 
the  trees  is  growing  at  the  time.  Lime- 
sulphur  is  ordinarily  used.  This  spray 
should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  spraj  mg 
program  as  that  for  fruit  eating  * 

If  all  the  little  colonies  brought  to  yo 
orchard  by  birds  each  year  are 

ftroyed  before  they  spread  over  the  wn _ 

tree  they  will  not  seriously  damage  it- 
L.  H.  Cobb. 


^jjjjrican  Agriculturist,  April  18,  1925 
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KIND  of  SPRAYING 

Fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  vege¬ 
tables,  gardens,  vines  flowers 
—  for  wnitewEishing  cold-water 
painting,  spraying,  disinfecting, 
for  washing  automobiles,  win¬ 
dows,  etc.,  the 

^  S  M  ITH 

BANNER 

(OMPRESSEO  AIR  SPRAYEITI 

will  do  the  job  easily,  effec¬ 
tively  and  economically.The  finest 
of  compressed  air  sprayers.  Tank 
holds  t  about  four  gallons.  Few 
strokes  of  heavy  brass  pump  com¬ 
presses  air  to  discharge  contents. 
Automatic,  non-clog  brass  noz¬ 
zle,  ad  justable  from  coarse  spray 
to  finest  mist. 

Sold  by  hardware  seed  and 
implement  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us  for 
price  and  catalog. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

80  Main  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
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Send  for  Fall  CATALOG 

©or  new  Fall  catalog  tells  how  60,000 
ef  Mir  trees  have  a  certified,  true-to- 
name  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As- 
•odstlon  seal  fastened  through  a  limb 
to  stay  there  until  the  tree  bears 
tnie-to-name  fruit  as  guaranteed  by  us. 

Orders  will  be  filled  in  order  of  their 
receipt  as  long  as  the  stock  lasts.  Write 
for  catalog  and  get  your  order  in  early. 

PACKED  BY  EXPERTS 
Ov  44  years  of  nursery 
experience  has  taught  us 
tha  proper  method  of 
handUng  and  packing 
young  trees  so  they  reach 
you  In  proper  condition. 

Write  today  for  yoar  copy 
vt  the  Fall  Froit  Book 
KEUY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
1130  Cherry  St. 

Dansvllla,  I.  Y. 


I  You  are  fully  protected  when 
you  plant  Barnes’  Certified 
Apple  Trees.  Every  Tree  was 
v^rsonally  examined  by  Dr.  J. 
K.  Shaw  of  the  Massachusetts* 
Experiment  Station  and  bears 
the  seal  of  the  Mass.  Fruit 
Growers’  Ass’n.  certifying  it 
true  to  name 

Write  for  our  Catalog  and  Pries 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Grapes, 
Berry  Plants.  eU.,  today. 

Barnes  Bros. 
Nursery  Co. 
Box  15  Yalesville,  Conn. 

kOBBSHK 


^‘FRIEND”  CROP  SPRAYERS 

Write  at  once  for  Catalog  T25,  showing  the  latest 
and  best  equipment  In  both  traction  and  power 
d  and  vegetable  spraying. 
Nozzle  booms  for  all 
classes  of  work.  Name 
this  paper.  0. 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 
Casport,  N.  Y. 


outfits  for  all  potato. 


*‘llore  Poiaiois” 

Prom  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
other  method  of 
Work  perfectly  ao- 
Btrong, 
Write 
price,  eto. 

A.  J«  FliATT,  MFR. 
BOX  62  SXKBLl^a.lUi* 


\Y7I7  D  fY\Y/ Trees,  Fruit,  Shade  Ornamen- 
W  n.  LalXW  W  tal.  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Vines, 
Roses,  Shrubbery,  Strawberry,  Raspberry  Black¬ 
berry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grapes,  Asparagus, 
etc.  Honest  goods.  Catalogue  free. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT, 

Hastings,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  E. 


PLAN  BEFORE  YOU  PLANT 

Send  for  our  descriptive  and  very  distinctive  catalogue 
#n  Fruits  and  Ornamentals.  Our  STOCK  makes  good  ar 
WE  do.  500  acres  under  cultivation. 

FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES 

iept.  10  Geneva,  R.  Y, 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Treating  Seed  Is  Easy 

It  Will  Help  Cure  Crop  Ills 


WHEN  I  was  county  club  agent  up 
in  Livingston  County,  New  York, 
several  years  ago,  I  ran  into  a  number  of 
places  where  folks  w’ere  having  trouble 
with  scabby  potatoes.  We  had  several 
potato  projects  in  the  county  that  year 
and  some  of  the  boys  had  previously 
raised  potatoes  of  good  size  but  were  dis¬ 
couraged  because  they  had  so  much  scab. 
In  one  place  in  particular  it  was  a  shame 
to  think  of  the  boy  giving  up  growing 
potatoes  because  he  got  such  good  yields 
but  so  much  scab  made  it  a  useless  ven¬ 
ture.  I  started  to  talk  potato  treatment 
but  I  did  not  get  very  far  w’hen  the  boy’s 
Dad  interrupted  with  a  criticism  that  he 
thought  it  was  too  much  trouble.  He  had 
the  opinion  that  there  was  a  lot  of  fussing 
to  be  done  and  that  such  accurate  records 
had  to  be  kept  that  it  was  more  like  a 
laboratory  experiment  than  a  farm  job. 
About  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  treat 
the  seed  right-  then  and  there  to  show 
“the  man  from  Missouri.”  He  said  that 
is  what  he  was  when  I  said  it  was  an  easy 
job.  We  jumped  in  the  flivver  and  drove 
to  the  town  drug  store  for  some  mercuric 
chloride.  Before  noon  we  had  the  job 
finished. 

It  is  easy.  All  that  potato  treatment 
consists  of  is  dissolving  some  mercuric 
chloride  or  corrosive  sublimate  (you  can 
buy  it  in  any  drug  store)  in  hot  water 
and  then  dilute  it.  Four  ounces  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate  are  first  dissolved  in 
a  little  warm  water  because  it  is  more 
soluble  in  warm  water.  A  quart  is  enough. 
When  it  is  all  dissolved  it  is  then  diluted 
to  30  gallons  of  ordinary  well  water  and 
the  seed  is  soaked  in  this  solution.  Of 
course  there  are  precautions  to  be  taken. 
The  main  one  is  to  make  sure  that  no 
stock,  chickens  or  humans  have  access 
to  this  corrosive  sublimate  because  it  is 
a  very  poisonous  substance.  The  second 
precaution  is  to  use  no  metal  containers. 

Soak  the  Uncut  Seed 

The  four  ounces  of  white  powder  can 
be  dissolved  in  a  glass  bottle  and  then 
diluted  in  a  50  gallon  water  tight  barrel 
up  to  the  30  gallon  mark.  The  uncut 
potatoes  are  placed  in  this  solution  and 
are  allowed  to  remain  there  for  an  hour 
and  half.  Then  they  are  taken  out  and 
spread  on  the  barn  floor  to  dry.  Where  a 
small  amount  are  to  be  treated  they  can 
be  suspended  in  the  barrel  right  in  the 
sack. 

The  solution  loses  its  strength  very 
rapidly,  so  that  only  three  different  batches 
can  be  treated  with  the  one  solution.  The 
third  batch  of  spuds  should  stay  in  the 
solution  about  two  hours.  After  the  third 
batch  it  is  thrown  away  and  a  fresh  solu¬ 
tion  made  up.  Where  a  fellow  has  a  lot 
of  potatoes  to  soak  it  is  wise  to  have 
several  barrels  in  use  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  occasion  which  I  mentioned 
previously,  we  naturally  did  not  plant  the 
potatoes  on  the  same  land  in  which  they 
were  planted  the  year  before.  Scab  was 
in  the  soil  and  if  the  scab  is  in  the  soil, 
treating  the  seed  alone  will  not  entirely 
eliminate  the  trouble.  So  we  removed  the 
boy’s  project  to  fresh  ground.  The  trick 
worked.  That  fall  the  youngster  had  sev¬ 
eral  bushels  of  nice  bright  clean  potatoes 
to  sell.  In  fact  his  exhibit  at  one  of  the 
county  fairs  brought  a  prize. 

How  to  Treat  Oats 

Seed  treatment  is  a  mighty  good  insur¬ 
ance.  There  are  other  crops  that  respond 
to  seed  treatment  where  the  seed  may 
carry  disease  and  result  in  increased  yields. 
This  is  true  in  oats,  barley  and  cabbage. 
Oat  and  barley  smut  take  heavy  tolls 
every  year  that  run  into  tlie  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  it  is  easily  controlled.  The 
grain  is  simply  piled  on  the  barn  floor 
after  it  has  been  run  through  the  fanning 
mill  a  couple  of  times.  A  solution  of 
formaldehyde  is  sprinkled  over  it  This 
formaldehyde  can  be  bought  at  any  drug 
store.  If  you  buy  it  make  sure  it  is 


40%.  A  pint  of  this  is  diluted  in  40  gal¬ 
lons  -of  water.  When  the  diluted  solu¬ 
tion  is  sprinkled  over  the  pile  of  oats,  the 
grain  is  gradually  turned  over  with  a 
scoop  shovel  until  you  are  sure  every 
kernel  is  moist  When  you  have  reached 
that  point  the  grain  is  then  piled  and 
covered  with  bags  or  blankets.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  do  it  the  last  thing  in  the 
evening  and  leave  the  pile  stand  over 
night  when  it  can  be  uncovered  in  the 
morning  and  spread  to  dry.  It  is  very 
simple  and  anybody  can  do  it. 

Treating  Cabbage  Seed 

One  of  our  biggest  losses  in  the  cab¬ 
bage  crop  is  from  black  rot  and  black 
leg,  fungus  diseases.  Seed  growers  are 
rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  these 
diseases  will  cease  to  trouble  us  through 
the  selection  of  seed  stock.  Where  you 
are  not  sure  about  the  seed  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  treat.  The  method  generally  ad¬ 
vocated  is  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
the  same  material  used  in  treating  pota¬ 
toes.  You  can  get  this  corrosive  sublimate 
in  tablets,  a  very  convenient  form.  One 
tablet  is  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  and 
an  ounce  of  the  powder  is  dissolved  in 
7^-2  gallons  of  water.  Remember  here,  as 
in  the  case  with  potatoes,  to  use  no  metal 
containers.  Tie  the  seed  loosely  in  cheese¬ 
cloth  bags  containing  not  more  than  a 
quarter  pound  of  seed  each  and  soak  in 
the  solution  for  20  or  30  minutes.  After 
the  seed  is  taken  out  it  is  rinsed  thoroughly 
in  clean  water  and  spread  out  to  dry.  It 
is  not  safe  to  do  the  drying  over  a  hot 
stove  or  in  the  hot  sunshine. 

Hot. Water  Method  More  Drastic 

This  treatment  will  kill  all  the  parasites 
that  is  on  the  outside  of  the  seed.  It 
does  not  kill  it  on  the  inside,  therefore  a 
more  drastic  method  is  used,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  soaking  the  seed  in  hot  water  for 
30  minutes.  A  large  tub  or  wash  boiler 
is  partly  filled  with  water  and  heated  to 
122  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  bag  of  seed 
which  should  not  contain  more  than  one 
quarter  of  a  pound,  tied  loosely,  is  stirred 
constantly  through  the  water  with  a  ther¬ 
mometer.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  of 
the  water  begins  to  go  down  add  a  little 
boiling  water  slowly  so  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  kept  constantly  at  the  right  point. 
At  the  end  of  30  minutes,  the  bag  of  seed 
is  removed,  dipped  in  cold  water  to  cool 
and  then  spread  out  to  dry. 

As  was  mentioned  before  this  method 
is  drastic  and  if  the  seed  is  a  low  vitality 
the  cure  may  be  worse  than  the  ill  in  that 
it  may  kill  all  the  seed.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  test  your  seed  for  germinating  qualities 
before  j-ou  treat  it  with  the  hot  water 
method.  Your  college  of  agriculture  will 
be  glad  to  test  your  seed  for  you  if  you 
are  not  sure  of  yourself.  As  far  as  the 
treatment  of  it  is  concerned,  it  is  as  easy 
as  rolling  off  a  log. — F.  W.  Ohm. 


Rule  to  Measure  Hay 

I  have  sold  my  farm.  How  can  I  de¬ 
termine  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  which 
I  have  left? 

Any  general  rule  will  only  give  ap¬ 
proximate  results  because  of  the  greatly 
variable  conditions,  but  the  rule  for  find¬ 
ing  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  in  a  mow 
is  to  multiply  the  length,  width  and  depth 
in  feet  together  and  divide  by  450  for 
timothy  hay  and  550  for  clover-and  alfalfa 
hay.  There  will  be  variations  according 
to  how  much  it  has  settled  and  of  course 
there  will  be  more  weight  in  a  given  space 
at  the  botton  of  the  mow  than  near  the 
top. 

Coal  Ashes  As  a  Fertilizer 

Are  coal  ashes  good  as  a  fertilizer? 

We  often  get  inquiries  about  this.  The 
answer  is  no.  There  is  very  little  plant 
food  in  coal  ashes.  On  certain  heavy 
soils  they  have  a  lightening  effect  which 
does  some  good. 
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Certified 

Blue  Taa  ^ 

^  SeedPotatoes  ^ 


Our  Blue  Tag  seed  pota¬ 
toes  led  all  other  certified 
seed  in  the  1924  official  tests 
conducted  in  New  Jersey 
ind  Long  Island.  Write  for 
delivery  prices  on  late  and 
early  varieties. 

COOPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N. 

214  Wieting  Block, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  wiU  be  done  by  the 

Cl^jrlc.  19p®  . 

Disk  Harrows 


Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows.^ 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage” — 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 

Tht 

.  Cutaway  Harrow' 

Company 


^  f  #  Main  St.,  Hi|((anum,  Conn) 
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FENCING 


We  manufacture  •  rtadi 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence  —  Inter- 
woren  —  Painted  Green  —  Red  —  or  Plain  —  made  la 
3  or  4  ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawM, 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Hlghwayi,. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.  EUBLINGTON.  N.  JL 


Only 


emonthforafewmonths ' 
r~easy  toownthefamoua  i 
Standard  WITTS  E!n- 

gine.  Uses  Kerosene, 

asoline.  Distillate  or  - - -  . .  m 

Gas.  Sanipped  with  celehrated  Tronblepwar 
WICO  Magrneto,  Simplest  and  cheapest  to  op¬ 
erate.  New  device  makes  starting  eaay.  BW  aorplna 
Din  IlCllf  Povver.  Sizes  2  to  26  H-P— all  style*. 
rKEC  oltt  NeW  Sold  direct  from  factory  to  yoo  on 

ENGINE  BOOK  Write  today  for  my  new  illoatrated 

engine  book— sent  sbsolately  Free.  N  o  obligation  U)J[OfU 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

ISO  8  Witte  Building,  ...  KANSAS  CITY, 

,808  ««Jplr» 


iSauM  I2111S— Palis  lYOeS^j 
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I  Saws  1 S  CordsaDa^ 

«  H.  P.  En^ne  for  other  work.  Wheej  moan^ 
easy  to  move-  Saws  faster  than  W  ® 
from  factory  ornej^stof  IGBranch 
toe  FREE  Book— “Wood  Encyclopedia  — tooay 
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^  Let  lliere  Be  Light” 

(Continuea  from  page  41?) 


terested  in  serving  these  other  larger  con¬ 
sumers  in  more  concentrated  areas.  1  am 
jiot  criticizing  the  power  companies  for 
what  they  have  failed  to  do.  I  am  com¬ 
mending  their  spirit  of  today. 

Their  achievement  in  this  coimtry  as 
compared  with  the  development  in  any 
other  is  one  of  the  outstanding  testimoni¬ 
als  to  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  men 
who  have  directed  this  great  industry.  All 
I  wish  to  say  to  them  is  that  having  made 
such  progress  in  these  other  fields,  and 
having  from  necessity  so  long  neglected 
thi  agricultural  need,  the  time  has  come 
when  they  should  now  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  and  study  to  agricultural  problems 
and  to  ways  and  means  of  furnishing  ag- 
gricultural  service.  They  should  create 
agricultural  departments  with  men  who 
not  only  know  the  electrical  business,  but 
wl-J  know  the  farming  business.  It  will 
not  do  for  the  electric  power  companies 
to  send  men  to  the  farms  who  do  not 
know  on  which  side  of  the  stancliions  to 
install  a  milking  machine.  One  reason 
why  the  firmer  has  not  been  open-minded 
is  because  the  people  who  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  him  electric  service  have  really 
known  nothing  about  his  needs. 

Need  Agricultural  Departments 

Just  as  the  electric  light  and  power 
companies  now  have  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ments,  they  should,  in  the  future,  have 
Agricultural  Departments.  These  depart¬ 
ments  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  fam¬ 
iliar  not  only  with  electricity,  but  with 
farming.  They  should  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  agricultural  schools  and  colleges. 
They  should  be  working  through  coopera¬ 
tive  committees,  such  as  the  New  York 
Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Electricity 
to  Agriculture.  This  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  from  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  farm  bureau, 
the  Grange,  and  the  Empire  State  Gas 
and  Electric  Association.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  power  companies  and  the  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  should  aid  the 
work  of  this  Committee,  not  only  with 
skilled  men,  but  by  providing  it  with  funds 
to  enable  it  to  do  its  job.  I  am  told  that 
$25,000  is  needed  for  the  first  year.  I 
hope  it  may  be  obtained  promptly. 

The  Obligation  of  Power  Companies 

No\v,  again,  let  me  say  a  w’ord  about 
what  I  conceive  to  ’  e  the  increasing  ob¬ 
ligation  of  power  companies  to  supply 
service  to  the  smaller  communities  and  the 
agricultural  districts.  Twenty-five  years 
the  light  and  power  companies  did  a  local 
business  in  each  municipality.  A  generat¬ 
ing  station  suited  to  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  franchise  was  grant¬ 
ed,  and  a  distributing  system  adequate  to 
cover  its  needs  was  a  power  company. 
Witlihr  that  community,  it  was  their  privi¬ 
lege  and  their  obligation  to  supply  service 
to  its  citizens.  Each  individual  service 
might  not  be  wholly  profitable,  but  if  the 
earnings  from  the  cemmunity  as  a  whole 
showed  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  there,  the  power  company  was  sat¬ 
isfied. 

Today,  a  change  has  occurred  in  that 
business.  The  art  has  developed  and  the 
industry  has  extended  with  the  art.  It  has 
been  found  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
industry  as  well  as  of  the  community  to 
have  great  central  power  stations,  favor¬ 
ably  located,  supplying  a  large  territorial 
district  comprised  of  many  communities, 
in  place  of  the  small  individual  plants  for 
each  community.  The  cost  of  power  sup¬ 
ply  is  reduced  through  these  larger  and 
more  economic  generating  units.  It  has 
been  found  of  advantage  to  the  power 
companies  to  diversify  the  load  by  the 
different  uses  to  which  power  is  put  in 
different  communities  at  different  times  of 

1  day.  This,  too,  is  of  advantage  to  the 
power  companies  in  that  it  makes  their  in¬ 
vestment  more  productive.  When,  how- 
ever,  great  districts  are  served  by  a  single 
power  company,  when  great  power  trans¬ 
mission  lines  are  run  through  rural  com¬ 
munities  in  order  to  connect  one  city  with 
another,  when  the  farms  and  small  vil¬ 
lages  find  that  they  can  not  'tap  these  lines 


for  service  which  run  directly  by  their 
door,  they  begin  to  ask,  and,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  properly  ask  why  if  they  are  r  part 
of  this  great  integrated  power  district, 
they  should  not  have  their  service  too.  In 
other  words,  I  think  the  pow’er  companies 
must  remember  that  when  they  extend 
their  operations  over  wider  areas,  and  put 
their  netw'ork  of  pow’er  lines  over  large 
districts,  they  take  on  an  obligation  to 
serve  the  people  of  the  district  in  which 
they  have  the  privilege  of  operating. 

Two  Views  on  Service 

This  docs  not  mean  that  they  can  run 
lines  to  the  last  farm,  or  even  the  last  vil¬ 
lage  in  that  district,  but  it  does  mean  tliat 
they  must  view  their  obligation  as  they 
have  always  done,  as  one  having  two  as¬ 
pects,  one  economic,  and  the  other  social. 
The  company  must  neither  ride  the  econo¬ 
mic  hobby  to  the  point  where  its  service 
is  not  generally  available  in  the  community 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  ride  the 
social  hobby  as  some  loud-speaking  and 
visionary  persons  outside  of  the  industry 
urge,  to  the  point  of  financial  bankruptcy. 
Wise  human  judgment  must  be  exercised 
in  the  service  of  the  citizens  of  \he  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  the  company  operates,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that,  for  the  mpst  part, 
tl  .  power  companies  have  exercised  such 
judgment,  and  that  accounts  largely  for 
the  high  favor  in  which  they  are  held  and 
the  stability  of  their  business  and  their 
securities.  I  have  never  contended  that  a 
small  plant  in  a  small  village,  whose  duty 
it  ’  to  supply  the  village,  had  any  obli¬ 
gation  to  run  a  line  15  miles  in  the  coun¬ 
try  to  supply  the  farmers  along  that  line. 

Should  Study  the  Farmers’  Needs 

What  I  do  say  is  that  if  a  company  sees 
fit  to  connect  up  40  or  50  or  100  such  cities 
and  villages  in  its  own  interest,  then  its 
obligation,  subject  to  the  economic  limita¬ 
tions  which  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  is  to 
supply  that  whole  district  electrically,  not 
the  cities  alone,  but  the  villages  and  agri¬ 
cultural  areas  as  well  within  the  field  of 
their  operations. 

So  I  ask  of  the  power  company  which 
extends  its  lines  over  great  areas  and 
connects  up  many  cities  and  towns  to  re¬ 
gard  the  farmer  within  that  territory  as 
one  to  whom  It  owes  an  obligation.  If  the 
power  companies  will  recognize  such  obli¬ 
gation,  then  I  ask  them  to  study  the 
farmer’s  needs  and  within  every  reason¬ 
able  economic  limitation  to  supply  the 
service. 

Now  as  to  the  manufacturer.  He,  too. 
Is  subject  to  the  indictment  of  want  of 
interest.  He  has  sought  to  apply  electric¬ 
ity  to  ever3'thlng  in  the  world  except  the 
farm.  He  has  spent  enormous  sums  on 
research  and  engineering  to  find  out  ho  v 
to  make  industries  more  productive  and 
economical.  He  has  been  unremitting  in 
his  toil  to  apply  electricity  to  transporta¬ 
tion,  both  on  sea  and  land.  He  has  been 
constant  and  devoted  in  his  attention  to 
Continued  on  Page  428 


Why  and  How  I  Plow 

(Continued  from  page  415) 

wise  a  lot  of  things  just  mentioned  are 
far  more  important.  One  liked  to  see 
straight  furrows  because  of  the  general 
impression  that  the  plower  has  a  desire 
and  willingness  to  do  his  work  well.  I 
started  by  saying  that  I  was  not  sure  why 
dairy  farmers  do  not  plow  and  till  their 
soil  better.  One  reason  we  feed  our  crops 
to  animals  and  the  product  per  cow  may 
not  be  less  if  our  fields  are  poorly  tilled, 
because  we  have  dairy  rations  of  grains  to 
make  up  all  other  deficiencies.  Animals 
eat  what  is  grown  good  or  bad  and  we  do 
not  have  to  meet  market  demands. 

Sometimes  we  do  not  have  ready  money 
to  meet  the  cost  of  preparing  fields  for 
future  cropping,  sometimes  we  care  more 
about  getting  over  with  a  job  than  the 
quality  of  work  done,  sometimes  we  have 
equipment  only  partially  equal  to  the  task 
in  hand  and  sometimes,  well,  we  don’t 
care. — H.  E.  Cook. 
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CEMENT 


is  made  up  of  elements  that  for  ages 
were  in  the  form  of  solid  rock.  Mixed 
with  great  care,  ground  fine,  burned 
thoroughly  and  then  reground  finer 
than  flour  imder  strict  chemical  super¬ 
vision,  these  elements  make  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  binding  material  that  knits 
sand  and  stone,  or  sand  and  gjravel, 
into  improvements  solid  as  rock. 

ALPHA  CEMENT  improvements 
never  rot  or  rust;  can’t  burn;  require 
no  painting. 

You  build  once  for  all  when  you 
build  the  ALPHA  way. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Pittsbifis^j^ 
St.  Louis,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Ironton,  Ohio. 
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G  2S  TfC*  $  1 .00  to  $  1 .50  PER  GALLON 
0.£%  V  Cl  ON  YOUR  PAINT  ORDERS 


MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED  (t. 

TWELVE  EXCELLENT  NEASONS  why  YOU  ihosid  BUY  and  USE 

standco  quality  property  protection  paints 'r 

Sold  only  DIRECT  tl  CONSUMER  at  WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES  which  an 
approximately  30%  LOWER  than  isial  LOCAL  PRICES. 

Manufactured  in  MODERN  FACTORY  from  HIGHEST  ttUALITY  PURE  WHITE  LEAD, 
PURE  ZINC  OXIDE  an.  PURE  LINSEED  OIL  which  are  carefully  tested  In  oir  twn 
WELL-EOUIPPED  LABORATORIES. 

FORMULA  is  result  of  MANY  YEARS  CAREFUL  EXPERIMENTATION  to  prodice  HIGH 
QUALITY  PRODUCT. 

Conform  to  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  SPECIFICATIONS. 

ANALYSIS  of  CONTENTS  aecirately  stated  on  EACH  CONTAINER.  (BEWARE  of 
PAINTS  when  the  FORMULA  Is  NOT  GIVEN). 

MANUFACTURED  and  GUARANTEED  by  a  company  having  the  HIGHEST  COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT  RATING. 

ESPECIALLY  FORMULATED  to  afford  tht  MAXIMUM  PROTECTION  for  the  LONGEST 
TIME. 

UNUSUAL  COVERING  CAPACITY  and  EASE  of  APPLICATION  because  of  EXTREMELY 
FINE  GRINDING  by  SPECIAL  HEAVY  MACHINERY  and  SCREENING  thru  EXCEP¬ 
TIONALLY  FINE  ELECTRIC  SCREENS. 

UNIFORMITY  In  QUALITY  and  SHADE  resiltlng  from  EXPERT  SUPERVISION  and 
STANDARDIZATION. 

EXTRA  HEAVY  BODY — white  and  tints  weighing  17  pounds  net  per  gallon — ^thereby 
permitting  addition  of  TURPENTINE  to  First  Coat  and  LINSEED  OIL  to  Second  Coat 
insuring  ECONOMY. 

MANY  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  as  Indicated  by  tho  LARGE  NUMBER  of  UNSOLICITED 
TESTIMONIALS. 

NO  DELAYS— ORDERS  shipped  SAME  DAY  received. 


Write  TODAY  to  DEPT.  No.  10,  for  Color  Card,  Price  List  and  Free  Standee  Cress-Word 
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STANDARD  PIGMENT  GDMPANY,  Inc.,  SGHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 


(40  Miles  North  of  Albany,  H.  Y.) 

STANDCO  Quality  Paints  Protect  Your  Property 


Free  Ca»k)2  jncolora  explain# 

-  - 9  how  you  can  nave 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagrono,  also  stool  or  wood  wheels  to  At 
any  ranningr 
Rear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 

JJim  St,  Calney.  Ik 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  20  leadlns  yarletlea  Good 
stocljy  plants.  Prices  very  moderate.  Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y, 


BARGAIN  BOOK  WjA 

Write  for  my  new  cut 
price  cataloff  before  too 
Day  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts  Wfnffl* 
Barb  Wire,  Paints  or  Boofin^,  £Bng 
SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY 
My  F^ctory-To-Farm  Freight  Paid  Ptao 
Bares  70a  folly  1-3.  Send  for  catalosr 
today  and  aes  for  yourself  tbs  money 
you  can  sawe. 

_THC  BROWN  FENCE  ft  WIRE  CO. 
Pppt.  300t  Clavalsnd,  Ohio 
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BABY 


CHICKS 


(Icxt^intcr’s  layers 

We  have  never  had  such  wonderful  hatches,  so  early 
in  the  season,  of 

Hillpot  QUALITY  Chicks _ 

Ideal  weather  conditions,  plus  thrifty  farm-range  stock  of  hig-hest 
producing  strains,  make  this  possible.  We  give  you  the  benent  of  all  this 
in  these  ^ 

SPECIAL  LOW  PBICES 
Wklt«  Leghorns 
Breem  Leghorns 

Blick  Leghorns  . $4.50 

Barred  Roeks  . 5.00 

t.  1.  Reds,  Aneonas  . . 5.25 

Black  Hinorcas 

White  Rocks  .  6,00 

White  Wyandottes  . 6.75 


Mind 


25 

50 

100 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$15.00 

9.00 

17.00 

.  5.25 

9.75 

18.00 

.  6.00 

11.00 

22.00 

,  6.75 

12.75 

25.00 

.  3.75 

6.75 

12.00 

500 


$70.00 

82.50 

87.50 


1000 


$130.00 

160.00 

170.00 


107.50 

122.50 
57.50 


210.00 

110.00 


count  guar¬ 
anteed.  10  Big  Hatches  Weekly.  Sent  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Order  at  once, 

OT  P^*  0*'*money  orde'**^^^**^  ^  remit  by  check,  registered  letter 

HH-LPOX,  Box  29,  Pi'enchtown,  N.  J, 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

We  offer  high  quality  chicks  from  our  200  egg  record,  farm  raised  stock.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Courteous  treatment,  prompt  shipment, 
a  commercial  hatchery  but  a  breeding  farm,  established  for  twenty  years, 
this  advertisement  or  Bend  for  free  booklet. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . . . 

“Barron”  White  Leghorns  . 

•■Sandy’s"  White  Orpingtons  . 

P’Park’s”  Barred  Rocks  . 

“Sheppard’s”  Aneonas  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . . . 

Black  Mlnorcas  . . . 

White  Wyandottes  . . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . . . 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks . >■'. . 

Indian  Runner  Ducklings  . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  . .  ••• 

Breedigg  Stock  and  Hatching  Eggs  In  ease  lots  a  natter  of  correspondence. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM,  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


mpt  shipment. 

This  is  not 

twenty  years. 

Oi’der  from 

Fer  100  CHICKS 

Ter  100  EGGS 

$15.00 

8.00 

12.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

Ctuatitij 
BABY  CHICKS 


Bred  from  High-Quality,  Production-Bred  Birds  having  no 
equal  Backed  by  11  years  experience.  13  Popular  Breeds. 
Every  Breeding  Bird  Approved— Every  Chick  Guaranteed— 30  Branch 
OfficM — Branch  Stores  in  Boston  and  Detroit. 

M»mb«r  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Dept.  9, 210  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Largest  Otuatitii  Prodttceits 


CHICKS 

PULLETS 


From  the  highest  producing  White  Leghorns  in  the  East.  Send 
for  free  booklet  and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch  with  better  producing 
stock  from  actual  breeders. 


AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N,  BOX  C,  TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

1  Front  a  eomgierelal  breeding  faria  that  know  the 
I  kind  of  diida  you  nrart  haTC  to  make  a  profit. 

Write  for  kooklet  A.  A 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


W'rite 


rtceson  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


Shatp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  PreducU  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


Buy-OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

They  are  hatched  from  flocks  Inspected  under  the  direction  of  the  Poeltry  Department  of  Ohio  State 
Oalyerslty.  Varieties  Prices  on  60  100  BOO 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $7.00  $1S.00  $62.50 

Barred  Bocks,  Aneonas,  K.  C.  A  S.  C.  Beds  . 7.75  15.00  72.50 

White  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  . .  8-25  18.00  77.50 

vneiMi  .  5.75  ILOO  12.60 

Members  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
POSTPAID.  niLL  DELIVEKY.  CATALOG  FREE. 

THE  BLOFFTON  HATCHERY  Box  4.  BLUFFTON,  OHIO 


Yeast  contains  the  necessa^  Vltamine  B  which  stim- 
Mtes  the  appetite  promotes  growth  and  health.  .Ei- 
petimest  station  reports  show  brewers’’  yeast  is  richer 
im  thia  vitaminc  than  ordinary  yeast. 

BREWER’S  YEAST— Harris 

is  choice  brewers’  yeast,  sterilized  to  prevent  ferment¬ 
ation.  Scientifically  tested;  a  superior  product.  Order 
a  trial  package  today.  Test  it,  compare  results.  Im¬ 
mediate  ahipment.  Circular  FREE, 

DTHE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 


YEAST 

RAISES 

BETTER 

GHICKS 


B  lbs . $2.50 

25  lbs . 12.00 

50  lbs . 23.00 

100  lbs . 45.00 

Delivered 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 


Sixteen  High  Points  on  Brood- 
ingf  Chicks 

Here  are  sixteen  practical  points  on 
brooding  chicks : 

First,  for  brooding  less  than  lOO  chicks 
use  hens  or  portable  hovers.  For  lOO  or 
more,  use  colony  brooder  stoves  in  the 
shed  type  house  8  by  I2  feet.  Coal  stoves 
are  usually  more  reliable  than  oil  stoves. 

Second,  not  more  than  250  to  300  chicks 
should  be  put  under  one  stove.  . 

Watch  Action  of  the  Chicks 

Third,  brooder  temperatures  on  the  litter 
near  the  outer  rim  of  the  deflector  of  the 
brooder  stove  should  be  about  100  degrees 
F.  the  first  week;  96  degrees  the  second 
week;  92  degrees  the  third  week,  and  88 
degrees  the  fourth  week.  The  action  of  the 
chicks  rather  than  the  reading  of  the 
thermometer  Indicates  the  correct  temper¬ 
atures.  Chicks  should  lie  spread  out  in  a 
circle  around  the  edge  of  the  hover.  When 
they  crawl  under  each  other  or  gather  near 
the  stove  they  are  cold.  When  they  crowd 
out  from  under  the  hover  and  peep  shrilly 
it  indicates  that  the  temperature  is  •  too 
high. 

Fourth,  use  one  inch  mesh  netting  in  the 
brooder  around  the  hover  to  keep  the 
chicks  from  straying  ..way  to  the  corners 
during  the  first  two  or  three  days  after 
they  are  first  put  in  the  brooder  house. 

Get  Chicks  on  the  Ground 

Fifth,  get  the  chicks  on  the  ground  as 
soon  as  possible,  usually  at  five  to  seven 
days.  Use  one  inch  mesh  netting  to  con¬ 
fine  chicks  near  the  house  for  the  first 
three  or  four  weeks,  then  give  free  range. 
Block  up  under  the  house  at  once,  using 
one  inch  ivire  netting. 

Sixth,  use  earth  or  sod  runways  from 
the  house. 

Seventh,  use  dry  clean,  cut  straw,  cut 
clover,  or  alfalfa  for  litter.  An  inch  or 
two  of  sand  under  the  litter  is  advisable. 

Do  Not  Take  Heat  Avray  Too  Soon 

Eighth,  do  not  take  heat  away  until 
chicks  are  well  feathered.  Fire  up  heater 
on  cold  or  wet  days  to  prevent  crowding 
or  smothering. 

Ninth,  use  chestnut  coal  in  coal  stoves. 
Tenth,  have  the  stoves  working  well  be¬ 
fore  the  chicks  arrive. 

Eleventh,  provide  shade.  An  orchard 
Is  an  ideal  place  for  rearing  chicks. 

Twelfth,  move  the  colony  houses  to  new 
ground. 

Thirteenth,  to  prevent  gapes,  move-Nto 
new  ground  each  season. 

Fourteenth,  to  prevent  white  diarrhea, 
get  eggs  or  chicks  from  disease-free  stcck. 
There  is  no  known  cure  for  genuine  white 
diarrhea. 

Fifteenth,  promote  health  by  inducing 
the  chicks  to  exercise  and  keep  busy. 

Sixteenth,  free  grass  range  is  the  thing. 
— L.  M.  Hurd. 


He  Fattens  Them  Fast 

Raising  ducklings  successfully  Is  no 
easy  job,  but  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
does  it.  And  what  is  still  more  of  a  job, 
he  makes  them  weigh  six  pounds  at  the 
age  of  twelve  w^eeks.  He  has  been  do¬ 
ing  it  right  along,  too. 

"The  first  thing  in  raising  ducks,”  he 
says,  ‘is  to  get  strong,  fertile  eggs,  and 
I  prefer  them  from  ducks  that  are  two 
years  old  because  they  are  larger, 
stronger  and  better  breeders.  Pekin 
ducks,  the  breed  I  raise,  dress  and  sell 
better  than  other  kinds  and  they  will 
lay  100  eggs  annually  if  fed  right. 

"Duck  eggs  require  more  moisture 
than  hen  eggs  and  are  hurt  more  easily 
through  overheating,  but  they  can  be 
hatched  as  well  in  incubators  as  hen 
eggs.  Watch  the  eggs  carefully  from 
the  26th  to  the  28th  day  and  if  the 
ducklings  do  not  break  .out  of  the  shell 
in  a  short  time,  a  little  help  will  not 
hurt  them. 

"I  feed  a  bread  made  of  cornmeal,  50 
per  cent;  bran,  40  per  cent;  fine  sand, 
5  per  cent;  and  wheat,  5  per  cent.  I 
soak  the  bread  in  skim  milk  and  feed  it 
wet.  Ducklings  should  never  be  given 
{Continued  on  Page  429) 


White  Diarrhea 


Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Bradshaw  in  Preventing 
White  Diarrhea 


The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  jbe 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Gentlemen:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great  many 
from  this  cause,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co., 
Dept.  437,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their 
Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and 
my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this  com¬ 
pany  thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get 
the  remedy  by  return  mail. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.” 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ 
is  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick  through 
the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg.  Read¬ 
ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half  your 
chicks.  Take  the  "stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  hatch  without  some  infected  chicks. 
Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your  entire 
flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in  all 
drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks 
and  you  wont  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
from  Wjilte  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent 
for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I  raised 
over  SOO  chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  sin¬ 
gle  chick  from  White  Diarrhea.  Walko 
not  only  prevents  White  Diarrhea,  but 
it  gives  the  chicks  strength  and  vigor; 
they  develop  quicker  and  feather  ear¬ 
lier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  Lirst  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes;  “My  first  incubator  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
by  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I 
tried  different  remedies  and  was  about 
discouraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally,  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their 
Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s 
just  the  only  thing  for  this  terrible  dis¬ 
ease.  We  raised  700  thriftj%  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick  after 
the  first  dose.” 


Yon  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  WALKO  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at-our  risk — post¬ 
age  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for  yourself 
what  a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for 
White  Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  prove — as  thousands  have  proven 
that  it  will  stop  your  losses  and  d'ouble, 
treble,  even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send 
SOc  for  package  of  WALKO  (or  $1.00 
for  extra  large  box) — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  watch  results.  You’ll  find 
you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
dozens  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You 
run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  promptly  if  yoU-.d‘on’t  find  it 
the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ,over 
used.  The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  National 
Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  m 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  'Our  guar¬ 
antee.  . . 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  437, 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  _  /  \ 

Send  me  the  (  )  50c  regular  size  (or  (  1 
economical  large  size)  package  or 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try 

risk.  .  Send  it  on  your  Positive  guarantee  to 

promptly  refund  my  money  if  not  Batisn 
in  every  way.  I  am  enclosing  SOc  (or 
(P.  O.  money  order,  check  or  currency 
ceptable.) 

Name . . . . . '■* 

Town  . . . . 

State  .  R.  F.  . . 

Mark  (X)  In  square  indicating  size  P*^ 
age  wanted.  Large  package  contains  ^ 
two  and  one-third  times  as  much  as  sm 
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A  Story  For  Dairymen 

W/jy  The  Cow  Could  Not  Get  Up 
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ONE  evening  a  t,  n a VID  STONF  KFT  <^FY  succulent 

few  winters  ago  OlUiNUi  j 

one  of  my  neighbors  stopped  me  in  the  no  excuse?  There  will  still  be  plenty  of 
post  office  saying:  “I’m  afraid  I’m  goin^  other  ways  for  them  to  dodge  to  find  or 
to  lose  my  best  cow — my  highest  producer,  make  excuses —  but  this  one  is  so  simple, 
She’s  just  freshened,  but  she  can’t  get  so  sure  and  easy  a  matter! 


up.  No  fever,  not  yet  anyway — ^just 
weak.”  And  I  said:  “Charlie,  you  deserve 
to  lose  two  or  three  cows — just  that  way — 
for  experience  is  the  only  teacher  you 
will  learn  anything  of.  But  I’m  sorry  for 
the  cow,  and  if  you  wdll  go  into  town 


Thr  Safe,  Sane  Way 

ANYBODY  CAN  GROW  CLOVERS, 
IF  NOT  ALFALFA,  on  any  good  “corn 
land,”  provided  only  that  their  legume 
crop,  whichever  it  is,  is  also  well  provided 
with  “nails.”  YOU  CANNOT  GROW 
FIFTY  POUNDS  OF  CALCIUM 
OXIDE  INTO  A  TON  OF  CLOVER 


D.  S.  KELSEV 
surplus  for,  she  will 
very  thing  for  her 
draining  her  own  system  until  the  very 
bones  v’ere  wobbly  and  weak 


tonight  and  get 
some  fine,  raw, 

finT'iwVw  will  hay  if  the  lime  is  not  there 

find  that  cow  Will  ^ 

many  pounds  of  raw,  ground  limestone  to 
make  a  pound  of  “lime-water”  which  is 
the  favorite  drink  of  all  leguminous  plants. 
700  pounds  of  water  will  carry  up  only 
one  pound  of  lime,  the  chemists  say.  That 
is  the  proportion  in  the  druggist's  “lime- 
water.”  Therefore  your  two  tons  of 
clover  hay  on  an  acre  must  drink  at  least 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  lime-water 
(allowing  for  those  parts  of  the  plants 
not  removed  by  the  mow’er)  and  all  this 
in  the  few  growing  weeks  of  spring. 

Doesn't  it  really  seem  as. though  a  wise 
farmer  would  “see  the  point,”  and  make 
certain  his  soil  carried  “nails”  in  plenty 
so  that  he  could  surely  grow  clovers  or 


lap  it  up  like 
candy— and  prob¬ 
ably  be  all  right 
in  tliree  days.” 

And  this  ah 
came  to  pass. 
While  a  cow  will 
not  so  rob  her  own 
carcass  of  calcium, 
to  produce  more 
milk  than  her  ra¬ 
tions  afford  the 
do — did  do—  that 
un-born  offspring. 


An  old  dairy  neighbor  across  the  street  ^  ^ 

from  Charles’  was  then  using  20  tons  of  wheat-bran  per  acre) 

limestone  each  year,  while  the  young  man  and  thus  give  Ins  cows  all  the  nails  they 
made  fun  of  his  ideas.  But  today,  these  •f^hen-/Am.  how  h.s  rows 


use.''  Then — then,  how  his  cows 
would  pound  out  the  “boxes,”  for  cows 
are  a  most  foolish  lot!  They  seem  to  just 
love  to  appropriate  and  work  up  into 
beautiful,  valuable  milk,  twice  or  thrice 
as  much  food  as  they  need  merely  for 
themselves. 

Do  you  suppose  any  manufacturer,  who 
had  machines  that  were  not  merely  iier- 
,  ...  f  I  ..u  ,  u  •  fectly  auto-motive,  but  FED  THEM- 

a  certain  long-proven  fact ;  that  any  cl^m  gj^LVES  TOO,  AND  WITH  UN- 

1C  nn  QtrnTio-f^r  ths<n  ifc  Itnlj-  _ _ ’  . 


same  two  farmers  use,  together,  two  car¬ 
loads  of  limestone,  and  sometimes  three  a 
year,  and  each  is  now  a  very  prosperous 
past-president  "of  v  the  Connecticut  State 
Dairymen’s  Association. 

The  Weakest  Link 
Let  us  agree  without  argument,  upon 


is  no  stronger  than  its  w'eakest  link.  For 
instance,  if  your  men  are  building  boxes 
out  of  boards  and  nails,  and  run  out  of 
nails,  they  cannot  make  any  more  boxes — ■ 
no  matter  how  much  lumber  they  use. 


ERRING  SKILL  (so  long  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  material  was  provided)  do  you  think 
for  one  moment  he  would  not  see  to  it 
that  these  wonderful  machines  were  fully 
provided  for — that  there  would  be  no 


cow  must  in  each  week  provide  about  two 
pounds  of  dissolved  lime  in  her  milk- 
output  (  besides  putting  first,  a  good  deal 
into  her  own  iioo-pound  body,  for  every 
cow  eats  first  for  herself,  and  secondr'for 
your  milk)  IF  YOU  FEED  HER  BUT 


Or  again,  seeing  that  your  io,ooo-pound  ^j^ain?” 

Wouldn’t  he  fairly  sing,  over  and  over 
to  himself,  this  significant  sequence  of 
familiar  terms : 

Calcium,  Clovers,  Cows,  Cream,  Cash? 
Cash  to  buy  more  lime  to  grow  more 

ONE  POUND  OF  CALCIUM  CAR- 

BONATE  PER  WEEK,  SHE  WILL  ®  economically-produced 

SURELY  HALVE  HER  MILK-OUT-  ^  dairy  products  of  all  kinds. 

PUT,  for  the  mineral  ash  content  of  milk  _  ,.  ^  ~ 

is  practically  the  same  among  all  cows —  x  GGulDg^  CaDba»g'G  tO  jVlllCll  CoWS 

three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  by  weight,  ^  toed  cabbage  and  po- 

,  ^  1  '  r  /-rU  ,  ■  tatoes  to  my  cows,  but  I  understand  they 

and  nearly  four-fifths  of  that  ash  is  give  the  milk  an  undesirable  flavor.  What 

calcium  oxids.  There  is  no  2%,  or  4%  the  experience  of  ethers  in  their 

„  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,  ’  7  use?  Could  I  safely  feed  them  on  small 


quantities? — G.  H.,  New  York. 

CABBAGE  and  potatoes  supply  suc¬ 
culence  in  the  ration  and  may  be  used 
economically  during  periods  of  low  prices. 
Like  succulent  feeds  they  tend  to  affect 
the  milk  with  undesirable  flavors  and 
odors  when  fed  under  certain  conditions 
of  quantity  and  time. 

Government  tests  Indicate  that  dairy 


or  5%  about  it  as  there  is  In  butter-fat 
The  growing  calf,  or  human  baby,  for 
which  nature  is  providing  this  milk,  will 
need  and  use  that  large  daily  dose  of 
lime  in  building  up  its  body. 

The  Chemistry  Of  It 

Now,  to  make  sure  that  we  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  are  working  with  (and 
doing)  let  us  bum  up  one  perfectly  good  cows  may  be  fed  as  much  as  24  pounds 
load  of  cow  hay — one  ton.  If  this  2000  of  cabbage  immediately  after  milking 
pounds  was  of  early-cut  timothy,  the  re-  without  imparting  any  objectionable  flavors 
suiting  ash  would  contain  about  26  lbs.  or  odors  to  the  milk.  On  the  average, 
of  calcium  oxide.  If  it  had  been  clover  however,  the  feeding  of  14.3  pounds  of 
hay,  nearly  twice  26  lbs.,  and  if  it  were  cabbage  within  one  hour  before  milking 
»  load  of  alfalfa  hay,  there  would  be  over  will  cause  objectionable  flavors  in  the  milk, 
^  lbs. !  Fully  as  much  lime  as  Is  found  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  cabbage 
in  a  ton  of  good  bran.  fed  will  intensify  the  flavors  produced. 

But  suppose  we  were  to  so  bum  up  a  Proper  aeration,  however,  will  reduce 
ton  of  silage — corn-silage,  I  mean.  Then  strong  abiprmal  flavors  to  some  extent, 
we  should  find  less  than  3  lbs.  of  calcium  and  some  of  the  slightly  abnormal  flavors 
ash.  If  it  were  a  ton  of  dry  corn-stalks  may  be  eliminated, 

even,  not  more  than  10  or  12  lbs.  of  bone-  When  dairy  cows  consume  gn  average 
making  lime  would  be  therein,  of  14.8  pounds  of  potatoes  one  hour  be- 

And  all  this  often  is  exactly  the  why  fore  milking,  slightly  abnormal  flavors 
of  so  many  “poor-production”  records!  and  odors  may  be  produced  in  the  milk. 
Your  cow  cannot  build  boxes  witliout  nails  They  arc  slight,  however,  and  W’^ould 
—any  more  than  your  men  can.  WHY  seldom  be  preceived  by  the  average  con- 
NOT  GO  AND  BUY  MORE  NAILS —  sumer.  Increasing  this  amount  to  as  high 
plenty  of  nails,  in  fact?  Why  not  have  as  28.7  pounds  does  not  increase  the  abnor- 
them  lying  around  in  abundance,  and  al-  mal  flavors.  That  amount  may  be  fed 
ways  handy  (abundant  lime-content,  in  immediately  after  xnilking  with  no  effect 
that  your  “men”  (cows)  will -at  least  have  whatever  on  the  flavor  of  the  milk. 


You  Buy  Feed 

Just  One  Purpose  t 


too  Lbs 


:y 


UNICORN 

OAlRrSAnON 


JJUARANTEEO  anal«i* 
«‘iSOHroRATESM%f‘B'^ 

CHAPIN*  CO. 


For  a  two'cmt  stamp  we 
will  send  you  one  of  our 
new  slide  7ule  Milk  Cost 
Finders.  Gives  cost  of 
making  100  lbs,  of  milk 
at  all  prices  for  feed. 

Or  get  one  free  at  any 
Unicorn  feed  store. 


To  make  milk  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost 

^  w.  ^ 

You  should  not  guess  ^ 
you  should  knoiv  —  that 
your  monthly  feed  bill  is 
being  kept  down  to  the  very 
last  penny. 

How  can  you  knoiv? 

Do  this: 

1.  Weigh  feed  and  milk,  for  just  one 
day,  to  find  out  how  many  pounds  of  milk 
you  are  gettisg  from  your  present  grain 
ration. 

2.  Figure  your  present  grain  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  100  lbs.  of  milk. 

3.  Then  feed  Unicorn  for  a  month, 
taking  six  days  to  make  the  change  of  feed. 

4.  Weigh  feed  and  milk  again  and  figure 
cost  of  making  milk  with  Unicom. 

5.  Subtract  your  smaller  Unicorn  cost 
from  your  larger  former  cost. 

6.  The  difference  will  be  enough  to 
convince  you  that  Unicom  actually  does 
produce  milk  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

7.  And  that’s  exactly  the  purpose  for 
which  you  buy  feed  for  your  cows. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 

327  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Now,  with  ourliOwDirect-ftrom-Fac- 
tory  Prices  and  Easy  Terms,  any 
farmer  or  dairyman  with  5  to  lOO  or 
more  cows  can  not  afford  to  be  with- 
ont  the  wonderful  OTTAWA  Milking 
Machine,  Soon  pays  foritself  milkingonly 
c  cows.  Saves  mosey,  time  and  worl^ 

ttSOEOa,,^  Cash 
BEII  ^ 

SOUK 


Find  out  today  about  this  milker  that 
milks  the  human  way;  is  a  self -washer 
and  has  no  pulsator;  no  pipes  or  rods; 
no  springs  or  valves.  Easier  to  use; 

easier  on  cows.  Milks  2  or  4  cows  et _ 

once,  18  to  40  cows  an  hour.  No  cost  to  install;  comes  all 
com^e^e  ready  to  milk.  Small  Cmn  PaTmeat— a  Whale  Tear  la  Pay. 


I  or 


Ea^  Termn 


SO  TPlflll  OTTAWA 

OW  aJeAy  a  A  A  Milker  on  your  own 


% 


herd  for  full  30  days.  Guaranteed  for  io^ears. 

IL' 1.9  nr  17  f  yon  buy  any 

M*  ii*i  r.  I  milker,  be  sure  to  get 
l^ee  facts  on  the 
OTTAWA.  Send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  B  postcard  for  “The  Truth 
about  Milking  Machines”  and  other 
interesting  and  helpful  information. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 


Box  608  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgli,  Pj. 


Minerals 
and  Abortion 

Minerals  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  mean  fewer  pre¬ 
mature,  dead  and 
weak  calves.  De¬ 
crease  your  breeding 
troubles  and  help  your 
_cows  by  feeding 

U-Cop-Co  Special  Steam  Bone  Mineral  Meal 

Leading  expierts  in  feeding  advise  its  use. 

The  formula  is  public.  Note  these  prices; 
£00  lbs.  $15;  Vi-ton  $27.50;  ton'$50,  f.o-b.  factory 
Send  for  Free  Booklet,  “Minerals  for  Farm  AnI- 
mals’\  by  E,  S.  Savage  and  L,  A.  Majuard.  Tells 
bow  to  make  more  milk  with  minerals. 

United  Chemical  &  Organic  Products  Co. 

4I02S.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,  m. 

- -  AGENTS  WANTED 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


The  scrub  is  a  lia. 
biUfy.Themoreof 
them  youoivn  the 
Worse  off you  a?v 
]  Read  the  new  hook 

LiveSkek  miheEasi 

bii  Philip  PParh 

Sent  free  to  any  farmer 

8  S  •'  aurp-ALa  m.v; 


PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 

We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
bulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  Writa 
for  list. 

Herd  Accredited 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

One  Load  Fancy  "ioung  Grade 
HOLSTEIN  CO'WS 

Fresh  or  close  Springers.  Many 
are  from  tested  dairies.  All  are  fine  young 
individuals  and  excellent  producers. 

Also  have  one  load  backward  springers, 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SONS 

Candor,  N.  Y.  ' 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE 

Stallion.  Sire  weighed  2100  lbs.  at  4 
years.  Dam,  an  imported  mare,  said  to 
be  one  of__the  best  mares  in  New  York 
State.  Price  reasonable.  Stallion  must 
be  sold  to  settle  ap  estate.  FRED  A. 
BLEWER,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1*^  o*>  -  , 

Reviewing 

*  ^  MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  fjallowing 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  ihe  Iasi  half  of  March  for  milk  testing 
3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  20l  to  210  miles 
of  New  York  City.  It  is  understood  of 
course  that  the  prices  mentioned  helow  are 
not  received  by  the  farmer  but  go  into  tke 
pool.  They  are  prices  dealers  pay  the 
l-eague. 

The  reduction  in  Class  i  amounts  to  27 
cents  per  hundred  while  in  Class  2  the  re¬ 
duction  is  10  cents  per  hundred  in  each 
class,  A.  D.  and  C.  Class  3  prices  remain 
the  same  as  in  early  March. 

It  is  repO]  led  that  ihe  Directors  have 
voted  that  these  nezv  prices  for  the  last 
half  of  March  zvill  be  continued  in  April 
unless  conditions  zvarrant  further  change. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.80 

Class  2 A  Fluid  Cream  . .  1.90 

Class  2B  Ice  Cream  . 2.05 

Class  2C  Soft  Cheese  . 2.00 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk .  1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ....  1.85 
Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.65 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
Kew  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an- 
aounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-niile  zone: 

Class  1  . f . $2.80 

Class  2  . 2.00 

Class  3  1.65 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
Biarket. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.70 

Class  2  . 2.00 

Class  3A  .  1.80 

Class  3B  . 1.75 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As- 
fociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  DOWN  AND  UP  AGAIN 

Since  our  last  report  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  had  quite  a  set  back  as  far  as  prices 
were  concerned  but  part  of  this  loss  has 

"  '  "'a 

SHIP  to  the  right  house  | 

M.  ROTH  &,  CO. 


^  ^  ^  American  Agricultmnst,  April  ig,  192^ 

the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  and  Prices 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


EGGS 


.WOOL,  HIDES,  TALLOW 

Ship  to 

;  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 

•Successor  to 

Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

t'or  best  results.  Write  for  cash  quotations 
and  market  report.  Keep  in  close  touch 
with  us. 


Cash  for  Old  Bags 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Rc£- 
fcrence  Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

652  CLINTON  ST.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs  $2.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25:  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay 
When  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl,  Paducah,  Ky. 


HOFitESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  five  pounds  $1.50;  ten 
$2.50;  smokin.g  five  pounds  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  pipe  free, 
pay  when  rcecived.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Maxons  Mill,  Ky. 


Sportsman’s  Camp  And  Farm 
39  Acres  &  Orchard  For  $700 

Ideal  for  poultry;  excellent  fishing  wild  turkey  and 
#ther  game  abundant;  2  miles  advantages;  level  tillage, 
itream  water,  57  fruit  trees,  dandy  white  4-room  cottage, 
large  oak  shade,  stable,  meat  and  poultry  hoases.  If 
taken  now,  only  $700.  Details  pg.  126  new  196  pg. 
ICatalog  farm  bargains  thmout  24  states.  Free.  STROUT 
FABM  AGENCY,  253-R  Fourth  Av..  at  20th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


been  recovered.  Prices  went  down  to 
44c  for  93  score  and  43c  for  93  score. 
The  factor  that  was  most  influential  in 
thi§  reduction  was  a  6)4  cent  break  on 
the  Chicago  market.  That  added  to  the 
general  unsettled  feeling  on  the  market 
due  to  the  approaching  ^ring  flush  and 
natural  increase  in  proauction,  caused 
prices  to  slump.  About  the  7th,  the 
market  regained  some  of  its  former 
strength  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  prices  back  to  4S34c  on 
fanciest  grades  with  92  score  bringing 
a  cent  less.  The  price  situation  may 
sound  gloomy  but  a  year  ago  the 
fanciest  butter  on  the  market  was  only 
bringing  43c  with  92  score  at  42c. 

Another  very  encouraging  feature  of 
the  market  which  we  are  glad  to  rer 
port,  is  that  withdrawals  from  storage 
have  been  the  heaviest  in  the  history 
of  the  trade.  Local  warehouses  re¬ 
duced  their  stock  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  March  4  by  almost  a  million  pounds, 
while  street  stocks  were  something  like 
16,000  tubs  below  last  year.  The  Pro¬ 
ducers  Price-Current,  the  official  mar¬ 
ket  organ,  says  that  it  looks  as  though 
the  trade  will  be  entirely  dependent  on 
fresh  butter  before  May  1,  a  very  en¬ 
couraging  situation  when  we  consider 
the  tremendously  heavy  storage  stocks 
that  were  carried  through  the  winter. 
Statisically  the  butter  market  is  in  a 
very  good  position.  We  have  reached 
the  time  of  the  year  when  receivers  are 
anxious  to  keep  their  floors  clean  and 
avoid  accumulations.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  every  day  sees  a  greater  swing 
from  held  to  fresh  goods,  nevertheless 
storage  reductions  continue  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  Although  prices 
on  top  grades  suffered  in  the  relapse, 
lower  grades  of  creameries  held  their 
own  in  fact  the  bottom  price  is  a  half 
cent  better  than  it  was  a  week  ago. 

CHEESE  SLIGHTLY  EASIER 

The  cheese  market  has  felt  a  little 
easier  tone  during  the  past  w^eek,  26j4c 
representing  the  top  of  the  market  on 
held  goods  with  white  cheese  a  little 
scarcer  than  colored  marks.  The  aver¬ 
age  run  of  held  whole  milk  flats  is 
bringing  from  25  to  26c.  Fresh  cheese 
has  also  eased  off  a  little,  24c  now 
representing  the  top  of  the  fanciest 
cheese  while  average  run  goods  are 
bringing  23c  with  a  few  bringing  a 
quarter  cent  premium.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  these  prices  w’ith  those  of 
last  year.  Fresh  State  flats  w’ere  quoted 
on  May  12,  1924  over  a  range  of  16)4c 
to  18)4c. 

EGG  PRICES  THE  SAME 

There  have-  been  no  changes  in  prices 
for  nearby  eggs  since  our  last  report. 
Nearbj’-  average  extras  to  closely  select¬ 
ed  extras  are  worth  anywhere  from  37 
to  40c  with  lower  qualities  ranging  from 
33  to  36c.  Most  of  the  stock  arriving 
falls  in  this  latter  case.  There  has 
been  some  storage  of  real  fancy  closely 
selected  white  eggs  with  pale  yellow 
yolks.  However,  the  situation  is  not 
at  all  firm.  With  the  passing  of  the 
holidays  and  heavier  shipments  coming 
in,  immediate  outlets  are  more  difficult 
to  find  and  we  may  see  some  shading 
of  prices  to  avoid  heavy  accumulations. 
The  tone  is  nervous  and  irregular  and 
receivers  at  the  moment'are  inclined  to 
do  some  shading  in  order  to  keep  stocks 
moving  and  avoid  any  carry-overs. 
Nearby  gathered  w;hites  are  wortli  from 
29)4  to  35)4c. 

Fancy  to  extra  fancy  nearby  brown 
eggs  are  worth  from  33  to  37c.  Storage 
operations  are  not  very  wide-spread.  Prices 
are  a  little  too  high  to  encourage  heavy 
storing  and  the  entire  situation  is  sucli 
that  it  is  not  considered  to  have  much 
stability. 

Prices  a  year  ago  on  the  very  fanciest 
and  most  closely  selected  nearby  whites 
ranged  from  33  to  35c.  The  fanciest  hen¬ 
nery  browns  were  bringing  29c.  There 
is  a  lot  of  consolation  in  comparing  these 
prices  with  those  of  the  present  time, 

FANCY  LIVE  FOWLS  HIGH 

Farmers  Avho  have  had  fowls  to  ship, 
especially  colored  fowls  and  have  them 
in  prime  condition,  have  been  realizing 
good  prices.  There  has  been  an  unusually 
tine  demand  for  real  fancy  fat  fowls  and 
the  available  supply  has  been  light.  Stock 
measuring  up  to  these  requirements  were 
bringing  on  April  8  from  35  to  38c  a 
pound  with  Leghorns  from  33  to  34c.  The 


supply  of  express  broilers  has  also  been 
light,  especially  on  fancy  marks.  Some 
sales  of  selected  Plymouth  Rock  broilers 
have  been  reaching  above  60c.  Leghorn 
broilers  that  are  small  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  45c  while  large  stock  has  reached  as 
high  as  52c.  The  heavier  birds  have  a 
decided  edge  on  the  market  at  the  present 
time. 

A  year  ago  heavy  fancy  colored  fowls 
were  bringing  from  26  to  28c  and  Leg¬ 
horn  fowls  wTre  bringing  from  25  to  26c. 
Broilers  a  year  ago  were  worth  from 
45  to  6sc. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  POTATO  PRICES 

As  far  as  prices  are  concerned  the  po¬ 
tatoes  from  up-state  New  York  and  Maine, 
have  not  improved;  States  are  still  quoted 
at  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  150  pound  sack  Avith 
Maines  25  to  35c  a  sack  better.  These 
are  straight  car  lot  sales,  jobbing  prices 
are  slightly  better.  There  has  been  a  little 
more  activity  in  the  old  potato  market 
of  late  but  this  refers  only  to  the  volume 
of  business  and  not  to  prices  realized  by 
shippers.  The  Jewish  and  Easter  trade 
was  mostly  responsible  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  is  temporary.  Also  part  of 
this  increased  activity  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  fewer  potatoes  are  coming  from 
Long  Island.  Long  Island  growers  are 
now  in  the  heart  of  their  planting  season 
and -these  planting  operations  are  taking 
all  of  their  time  and  interest.  A  few 
Long  Island’s  that  are  still  being  shipped 
are  not  of  any  great  consequence  in  the 
market.  This  has  opened  up  the  channels 
for  States  and  Maines  a  little  more.  There 
may  be  a  few  very  temporary  occasions 
when  the  mark^  will  come  to  life  like 
this  but  the  activity  is  not  sustained.  It 
is  more  like  a  few  nerAmus  twitches  before 
the  end.  We  cannot  look  for  any  con¬ 
sistent  improvement  this  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  in  vicAV  of  the  fact  that  southeni  ar¬ 
rivals  are  increasing.  The  price  of 
southern  potatoes  is  beginning  to  reach 
the  point  now  Avhen  consumers  Avill  take 
hold  more  freely.  The  fanciest  of  the 
Florida  Spaulding  Rose  are  now  down  to 
$8  for  the  most  choice  offerings.  Some 
States  are  beginning  to  come  in  spongy 
and  these  naturally  are  having  difficulty 
in  finding  an  outlet.  Where  stock  is  still 
nice,  bright  and  clean,  of  good  uniform 
size,  the  demand  at  the  moment  is  fairly 
active.  If  any  man  is  so  unfortunate  as 
to  still  be  holding  in  carlot  quarters  it 
seems  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  that 
it  is  more  desirable  to  ship  on  consign¬ 
ment  than  wait  for  F.O.B.  sales.  Due 
to  the  condition  of  the  market,  dealers 
are  not  inclined  to  do  an  F.O.B.  business. 

BEAN  MARKET  DRAGGING 

There  is  no  improA'ement  in  the  bean 
market.  Some  lines  are  suffering  more 
than  others.  Marrows  have  eased  off  so 
that  the  most  choice  are  worth  ^.75  at 
the  outside  with  common  marks  ranging 
doAA'n  to  $8.75.  Prime  pea  beans  are  still 
AA'orth  from  $6  to  $6.25  although  in  some 
instances  $6.50  is  still  reached.  Most  busi¬ 
ness  in  red  kidneys  is  being  done  at  $I0 
per  hundred.  There  are  a  fcAV  sales  at 
$10.25  but  this  is  extreme.  Common  to 
fair  stocks  are  selling  at  $9.50  to  $9.75. 
White  kidneys  are  meeting  a  very  dull 
market,  prices  ranging  from  $8.50  to  $9.00. 

HAY  MARKET  EASIER 

The  hay  market  is  still  easy  due  prim¬ 
arily  to  the  fact  that  there  are  something 
like  100  cars  of  hay  in  the  33rd  Street 
sheds.  Most  of  it  is  in  large  bales.  With 
such  heavy  stocks  on  hand  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  better  than  $25  a  ton  on 
the  fanciest  grades  and  most  of  the  hay 
on  hand  is  of  Ioav  grade  which  is  bring¬ 
ing  anj'Avhere  from  $17  to  $20  a  ton.  Some 
trash  is  said  to  be  clearing  up  as  Ioav  as 
$10  a  ton.  It  is  difficult  to  figure  ^out  why 
some  folks  continue  to  ship  in  this  trashy 
inferior  hay.  Some  of  it  is  good  for  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  bedding  and  still  they  per¬ 
sist  in  shipping  it  in.  A  man  would  be 
much  better  off  ploAving  it_  under  for  its 
fertilizing  A'alue  or  feeding  it  and  shipping 
in  live  stock. 

-When  the  transportation  and  selling 
charges  haA'e  been  deducted,  Ave  fail  to 
see  where  the  shipper  realizes  anything  at 
all.  This  man  not  only  fails  to  make 
ends  meet  on  his  shipment  but  his  in¬ 
ferior  stuff  is  pulling  the  market  down 
on  the  fancy  grades. 

M'aY  WHEAT  THE  SAME 

May  wheat  holds  about  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  it  held  last  week.  On-  April  7 
the  market  closed  at  $1.47  which  is  only 


a  fraction  of  a  cent  better  than  it  aa'rs  a 
week  ago.  On  our  last  Aveek’s  report 
there  was  a  tj'pographical  error.  The  low 
point  reached  with  $1.40)4  and  not  $1.04)4 
as  appeared  in  the  columns.  The  future 
market  is  not  stable.  Cable  advices  Avill 
send  the  market  one  way  or  the  other  in 
very  short  order.  Corn  and  oats  are 
stronger.  A  report  that  Italy  is  in  the 
market  to  purchase  20  million  bushels  of 
wheat  Avas  a  stabilizing  influence  and  re¬ 
sponsible  for  advances.  An  unexpected 
rise  of  quotations  at  Liverpool  also  helped 
to  gwe  the  market  an  upAvard  slant.  There; 
are  still  persistant  reports  of  crop  damage 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Cash  Grain  Quotations 

Ncav  York  cash  grain  market  is  as  fob 
loAvs,  quotations  being  F.O.B. : 

W’HFAT,  No.  2  hard  Avinter  $1.65)^; 
CORN,  No.  2  j'elloAV  $1.25;  No.  3  yelloAv 
$1.2054 ;  No.  2  mixed  $1.24)4.  (3 ATS, 
fancy  Avhite  clipped  59  fo  6ic ;  ordinary 
AAdiite  clipped  55  to  58c;  No.  2  Avhite  51)4 
to  S2C.  RYE,  $1.25. 

Local  Buffalo  Feed  Market 

The  local  Buffalo  feed  market  Avas  as 
folloAvs  during  the  first  week  in  April : 
ground  oats  $37;  spring  Avheat  bran  $24; 
hard  Avheat  bran  $30;  jigndard  middlings 
$24.50;  soft  Avheat  middlings  $35-50;  flour 
middlings  $34.50;  red  dog  flour  $41;  Avhite 
hominy  $39 ;  yclloAV  hominy  $39 ;  corn  meal 
$35  >  gluten  feed  $37-75 ;  gluten  meal 
$48.50;  36%  cotton  seed  meal  $41;  41^0 
cotton  seed  meal  $43;  43%  cotton  seed 
meal  $45 ;  34%  old  process  oil  meal  $39. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  market  has  eased  off  a  little  on  Ha  s 
calves,  in  view  of  slow  trading  on  the 
market  and  more  or  less  indifferent  de¬ 
mands.  During  the  last  Aveek  it  has  been 
taking  real  prime  marks  to  bring  $14.50. 
Most  of  the  trading  has  been  going  on 
anywhere  from  $10  to  $14.  Live  lambs 
are  worth  $16.75  for  prime  marks  but 
comparatively  fcAV  are  coming  through. 
Most  of  them  are  in  the  range  of  prices 
from  $13  to  $16.  Very  few  caa-cs  are  being 
received.  Prime  ewes  -are  w'orth  from  $9 
to  $10  Avith  common  to  good  stock  $5  to 
$8.50  Fancy  hogs  are  worth  from  $i3-50 
to  $14. 

Receipts  of  country  dressed  A-cal  cah’es 
have  been  heavy  and  Avith  the  holidays 
rapidly  coming  to  a  close,  we  may  see  a 
slight  easing  off  in  prices.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  demand  is  good  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  long  it  Avill  held  up.  Choice 
country  dressed  veal  calves  are  Avorth  as 
much  as  19c  with  prime  marks  in  the 
neighborhood  of*  16  to  i8c.  Common  to 
good  stuff  is  Avorth  all  the  way  from  8  to 

15c. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


150- -Pigs  For  Sale- -150 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  weaned  and  good  blocky  pigs,  no  runts.  P‘8® 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  and  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6  oQ 
each.  Also  25  Chesters  and  30  Berkshircs,  pure  bred, 

7  weeks  old,  sows  or  boars  $7  each.  Shipped  to  you 
C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

A.M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn, 

100  PIGS  FOR  SALE  100 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and^  Berk¬ 
shire  cross,  all  large  growing  pigs.  Pigs  from  b  to  < 
weeks  old  $6.50  each;  7  to  8  weeks  old  $7  each.  I 
ship  from  one  to  fifty  C.  0.  D,  on  approval.  No  charga 
for  crating.  I  have  20  milk  feeding  pigs,  all  gMd  stow, 
4  weeks  old,  that  I  will  sell  In  lots  of  10  for  $60  a  lot. 
I  guarantee  safe  delivery  to  your  depot. 

WALTER  LUX 

:88  Salem  St.,  Tel.  86.  Woburn,  Ma^ 


Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

All  of  these  pigs  are  bred  to  make  large  bogs. 
are  from  large  type  sows  and  all  repstced  „ 

make  large  hogs  in  small  time.  They  are  bred  between 

York-shire  and  Che.ster  cross,  and  Chester  and  BerKsmr. 
cross  pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old  $0.50  each;  7  to  8  wwa 

old  $7  each.  Send  in  your  order  and  get  good  stoct 

No  charge  for  crating.  All  pigs  sent  C.  0.  D.  to  you 

approvaL  cLOVER  HILL  FARM,  „ 

R.  F,  D.  Box  48,  Wobarn,  Matt. 

LIVE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

76  Chester  and  Yorkshire  pigs  Crossed, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each.  ^  ?ot 

$6.50  each.  Will  ship  any  of  the  above  lot 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  not  satisfied  wne 
you  receive  them,  return  them  at  my  ex 
pense.  No  charge  for  crating. 


Woburn 


MICHAEL  LUX, 


Mass, 


GOATS 


SWISS-NUBU.N  Beal  Milk  Goats. 

Rabbit  hound  $15.00.  GOLDSBOBOUGU  G0.4TERY, 
h  No.  2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


j^erican  Agriculturist,  April  18,  1925 

New  York  Farm  News 

Early  Emit  Prospects  Along  the  Lake  Shore 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


<13)413!, 


The  past  week 
has  fully  justi¬ 
fied  the  suspicions  of  the  weather  man’s 
intentions  about  spring,  expressed  in  the 
last  week’s  notes.  Slushy  snow,  cold  rains, 
prevailing  chilly  north  winds  have  all 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  weather 
program  since  March  28th.  By  contrast 
■with  the  beautiful  spring  weather  of  the 
previous  ten  days,  the  weather  seemed 
•worse  than  it  really  was.  Quite  a  lot  .of 
ivater  fell  and  the  ground  is  wetter  than 
it  was  ten  days  ago.  No  plowing  has 
been  done  on  the  heavier  soils  along  the 
lake,  but  some  furrows  have  been  turned 
on  gravelly  and  sandy  soils  farther  south. 

On  April  4  the  weather  though  cool  is 
clear  and  sunshiny  with  renewed  promise 
of  spring. 

Grain  and  Meadows  Look  Good 

The  general  condition  of  wheat  and 
meadows  seems  to  be  excellent  this  spring. 
Wheat  has  not  “heaved”  at  all,  and  even 
the  very  late  sown  pieces  look  well.  They 
are  a  little  backward  in  spring  growth, 
but  the  plants  all  seem  to  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  the  color  is  fine.  Absence  of 
severe  freezing  at  night  during  March  has 
been  favorable.  Where  the  stand  of 
clovers  and  grasses  were  good  to  begin 
with,  the  meadows  give  promise  of  ex¬ 
cellent  yields.  It  will  be  largely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  seasonable  rainfall. 

Fruit  Buds  Promise  Well 

I  have  made  a  good  many  inquiries 
about  the  prospect  for  peach  bloom,  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  the  condition  of  the 
prospective  peach  crop.  Apparently  it  is 
quite  spotted.  There  are  many  reports  of 
buds  killed  and  light  probable  bloom.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  growers  more  favor¬ 
ably  located  close  to  the  lake  or  on  high 
ground  report  a  probable  full  bloom.  The 
large  proportion  of  dead  buds  is  a  little 
hard  to  explain  because  buds  matured 
fairly  well  before  cold  weather  in  the  fall, 
the  early  and  mid-winter  though  steadily 
cold  produced  no  very  low  temperature 
in  Western  New  York  5®  F.  below  zero 
being  about  the  extreme — and  there  were 
no  unseasonably  warm  periods  until  late 
March  with  no  severe  cold  since.  The 
normal  expectation  would  be  for  a  good 
blossom,  but  judging  from .  all  I  have 
seen  and  heard  it  looks  like  a  very  spotted 
condition  with  a  probable  crop  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  average. 

On  the  other  hand,  apples  give  promise 
of  a  generous  bloom,  especially  Baldwins. 
This  is  a  year  when  we  would  expect  a 
good  crop  of  this  variety  and  not  so  Iqrge 
a  yield  of  the  fall  varieties  vvhich  bore 
more  heavily  last  season.  But  even  these 
will  have  a  good  deal  of  bloom  apparently. 
Our  Twenty  Ounce,  Kings  and  Dutchess 
seem  to  be  prepared  to  bloom  well  but 
Vv^ealthy  and  Alexander  very  lightly. 
Buds,  too,  seem  to  be  vigorous.  They  are 
swelling  very  perceptably  now  and  it  will 
not  be  long  to  the  delayed  dormant  spray. 
Peach  buds  show  white  and  round  and 
Bartlett  pears,  which  promise  good  bloom 
are  a  greenish  white  and  show  prominently. 

What  Records  May  Show 

We  have  kept  complete  records  at 
Beechwcod  Farm-  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  as  my  father  did  before  me  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  We  can  trace  back 
farm  financial  history  through  practically 
every  year  for  a  full  seventy-five  years 
quite  completely.  As  it  is  my  belief  that 
we  as  farmers  do  not  make  sufficient 
use  of  bookkeeping  and  records  in  gen¬ 
eral,  I  shall  from  time  to  time  use  some 
of  our  records  in  these  notes  in  order  to 
bring  out  farm  management  facts  and 
make  certain  points  more  definite.  While 
farm  costs  vary  widely  and  records  are 
thiefly  valuable  on  the  farm  where  they 
are  kept,  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  some 
things.  We  keep  a  cash  book  posting  to 
an  enterprise  ledger  monthly  and  a  labor 
book  in  which  we  post  directly  each  day. 
An  hour  or  two  on  the  train  this  week 
gave  opportunity  to  summarize  some  labor 
records  for  March. 


March  was  an  un¬ 
usually  open  month. 
Two  of  us  —  or  rather  one  and  three- 
quarters,  for  I  am  away  some — put  in  397 
hours  or  an  average  of  about  9  hours  a 
day  beside  chores  during  the  month.  Fifty- 
three  per  cent  of  this  was  pruning  and 
hauling  peach  and  apple  brush,  18  per 
cent  on  poultry,  and  8  per  cent  on  repair 
of  equipment. 

Of  the  total  16  per  cent  was  unpro¬ 
ductive,  that  is  on  real  estate,  equipment, 
farm  personal  and  other  items  which  do 
not  give  a  direct  return.  The  horses  only 
worked  135  hours,  an  average  of  1^4  hours 
per  day  or  about  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
possible  time — one  reason  for  the  high 
cost  of  horse  labor  on  farms.  The  truck 
was  used  only  30  hours  or  12  per  cent  of 
the  time  available  and  the  tractor  2  hours*— 
more  high  costs. 

We  have  finished  a  complete  job  of 
pruning  and  cleaning  up  the  brush  in  one 
23  year  old  orchard.  The  record  s'nows 
an  average  cost  of  19.5  hours  of  man 
labor  and  6  hours  of  horse  labor  per  acre. 
Using  average  rates  of  50  cents  an  hour 
for  men  and  20  cents  for  horses — we 
won’t  know  our  actual  rates  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  of  course — we  find  that  this 
pruning  job  has  cost  us  $10.94  mi  acre 
or  a  little  less  than  35  cents  per  tree, 
about  70  per  cent  of  which  is  pruning  and 
about  30  per  cent  “brushing.” 


How  to  Gret  A  Junior 
Operator’s  License 

IN  the  enactment  of  a  law  permitting 
the  issuance  of  operators’  or  chauf¬ 
feurs’  licenses  to  persons  between  16 
and  18  years  of  age,  the  State  still  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  general  policy  of  making 
18  years  the  minimum  age  of  those  au¬ 
thorized  to  operate  motor  vehicles  on 
the  public  highways.  The  exception 
made  in  the  act  which  Governor  Smith 
has  just  signed  is  the  result  of  the  ur¬ 
gent  request  of  various  granges  and 
persons  in  rural  districts. 

The  new  legislation  is  not  mandatory. 
It  permits  the  issuance  of  licenses  to 
junior  operators,  subject  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Commissioner  of  Mo¬ 
tor  Vehicles,  but  such  licenses  will  not 
permit  holders  to  drive  cars  in  New 
York  City  or  to  operate  motor  vehicles 
except  in  traveling  to  and  from  school  or 
in-  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  the  business 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  li¬ 
censees. 

“As  the  new  law  takes  effect  immed¬ 
iately”,  Charles  A.  Harnett,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  said  today,  “I 
have  adopted  a  policy  by  which  I  will 
not  act  favorably  on  any  application,  ex¬ 
cept  as  follows: 

“Applications  of  those  who  are  a.t 
least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  who  can 
prove  it  by  a  birth  certificate;  who  live 
in  a  strictly  rural  community,  which 
community  is  deprived  of  any  bus  or 
rail  service,  and  where  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  home  of  the 
applicant  is  more  than  a  mile,  and  who, 
after  all  these  points  have  been  con¬ 
clusively  shown,  can  then  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle. 

“Second,  applications  of  boys  under 
eighteen  and  over  sixteen,  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  proof  of  birth;  who  can  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  department  that 
they  w’ere  engaged  heretofore  in  assist¬ 
ing  their  parents  on  the  farm,  wdiere 
such  is  in  a  strictly  rural  community,  or 
who  can  prove  that  since  July  1,  1924, 
the  operation  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Law 
has  prevented  them  from  rendering  such 
service,  as  indicated,  and  who  can  qual¬ 
ify  in  driving  a  machine.” 

Applications  for  junior  operator’s  li¬ 
censes  wdll  be  r^  :elved  at  the  office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  in 
Albany,  and  not  at  the  office  of  any 
district  director  or  county  clerk.  A 
special  affidavit  will  be  required  and  a 
limited  license  will  be  issued,  and  it  is 


REBUILD 

Your  Old  Silo  Into 
a  New  Craine! 

Is  your  stave  silo  weakened,  twisted,  tipped  or  collapsed? 
Now’s  your  opportunity  to  rebuild  it  into  a  handsome; 
strong,  durable,  Craine— the  Silo  of  Giant  Strength— 
at  half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo. 

Then  you  get  all  the  advantages  of  the  famous  Craine 
t^ee  wall  construction — a  structure  absolutely  water 
tight,  frost  resisting,  weather  proof  and  there  to  stay. 
Once  up,  you  can  forget  it — no  lugs  or  hoops  to  tighten. 
An  inside  wa//  of  fitted  upright  staves,  a  wall  of  water¬ 
proof,  “Silo  felt,”  then  an  outside  wall  of  handsome, 
strong,  spiral  Craine-lox  Covering  that  binds,  cross  sup¬ 
ports  and  holds  every  stave  rigidly  in  place. 

Craine  Silos  make  good  silage  and  keep  it 
^ood!  Get  all  the  facts  today;  address 


REBUILD 

THE 

CHAINS  WAY 


CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  No.  120  Nomich,N.Y.  ®f: 


S£C-T.1cf. 


I  CRAINCLOX  I 


Time  Tested  Windmill  ^ 

The  Aiato-Oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  a  record  of  10  years 
of  successful  operation.  In  all  climates  and  under  the  severest  con¬ 
ditions  it  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  real  self-oiling 
windmill  and  a  most  reliable  pumping  machine. 

An  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor,  when  once  properly  erected, 
needs  no  further  attention  except  the  annual  oiling. 
There  are  no  bolts  or  nuts  to  work  loose  and  no  delicate 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

There  are  no  untried  features  in  the  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor.  Thegearsrun inoilintheoil-tight,storm- 
proof  gear  case  just  astheydidlOyears  ago.  Somerefine- 
mentshavebeenmade.asexperiencehasshown the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  improvement,  but  the  original  simplicity  of  design  has 
been  retained  while  greater  perfection  of  operation  has  been 
achieved.  The  Aermotor  is  wonderfully  efficient  in  the  light 
winds,  which  are  the  prevailing  ones.  The  self-oiled  motor  works 
with  practically  no  friction,  and  the  wind- wheel  of  the  Aermotor 
is  made  to  run  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  is  also  amply  strong  to 
run  safely  in  the  strongest  winds.  In  any  condition  of  wind  or  weather  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor  will  give  you  the  best  of  service.  It  is  made 
by  the  company  which  established  the  steel  windmill  business  38  years  ago. 

AEHt.HTOnrO'R  Chicago  .  Dallas  Des  M olneo 

*  "*1.  Kansas  City  BUnneapolls  Oakland 


tl 


You  buy  50  years  of  progress 

That  is  ■why  we  thought  of  the  extension  roof — it  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  per  ton  capacity.  An  exclusive  Globe  fea¬ 
ture.  Globe  Silos  are  absolutely  air-tight  because  of  'the 
heavy  matching  walls,  double  splines,  sealed  joints  and 
adjustable  doors.  Made  of  spruce  and  fir.  You  cannot 
buy  a_  better  silo.  Write  today  for  our  catalog  and 
price-list ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stanchions,  etc. 
GLOBE  SILO  CO.,  Box  F  Unadilla,  New  York 


expected  these  wfill  be  ready  about  April 
■25.  No  one  under  18  years  of  age  will 
be  allowed  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
without  a  junior  operator’s  license. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Tioga  County — On  the  19th  of  March 
a  terrible  gale  hit  our  section  of  the 
country  and  folks  thought  it  might  be 
the  tail  end  of  the  tornado  that  hit  the 
middle  west.  Considerable  damage  was 
done  through  our  section  by  a  high 
wind,  blowing  down  trees  and  chim¬ 
neys  and^putting  telephone  lines  out  of 
commission.  The  church  sheds  in 
I'lemingville  were  partly  leveled  and 
considerable  damage  was  done  on  the 
Tioga  County  fair  grounds. 

The  run  of  sap  this  spring  was  quite 
free  and  many  of  our  farmers  have 
made  considerable  syrup  which  sold  at 
retail  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  gallon.  During 
the  last  week  in  March  we  had  a  light 
snowfall  that  made  a  mess  of  the  roads 
and  travelling  difficult. — Mrs.  C.  A.  B. 

Essex  County — Snow  disappeared 
rapidly  during  early  March  before  all 
the  pulp  wood  and  logs  could  be  drawn. 
Cattle  wintered  well.  Cows  that  will 


freshen  soon  are  selling  anywhere  from 
$60  to  $75.  During  the  last  week  in 
March  potatoes  were  selling  at  50c  per 
bushel,  eggs  at  40c  per  dozen  and  hay 
was  rather  scarce  at  $20  a  ton.  M.  E.  B. 

Cortland  County — Fair  weather  has 
enabled  the  farmers  through  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  get  ^eir  spring  plowing  well 
under  way.  A  few  had  their  oats  sown, 
by  the  second  week  in  April.  The  price 
of  milk  paid  to  farmers  dropped  27c  a 
hundred  on  April  1  at  both  the  Borden 
and  Sheffield  Stations  at  Homer.  This 
applies  to  Grade  A  milk.  B'armers  who 
were  unable  to  sell  their  cabbage  are 
now  feeding  it  to  cattle.  Unimproved 
roads  have  been  very  bad  this  spring. 

— G.  A.  B. 

Chautauqua  County  —  Sugaring  was 
was  about  over  by  the  second  week  in 
April.  It  has  been  a  very  poor  season. 
The  make  was  short  of  poor  quality. 
We  have  been  having  considerable  cold 
freezing  weather  which  has  been  bad 
for  the  meadows.  Not  much  plowing 
has  been  done  as  yet  as  it  has  been  too 
cold  and  wet.  Old  hay  is  plentiful  and 
cheap  as  are  potatoes.  Cabbage  had 
a  short  turn  for  the  better  selling  at  2 
cents  a  pound.  On  Saturday  April  4, 
the  Charlotte  Center  grange  celebrated 
its  35th  anniversary. — A.  J.  N. 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


WRITE  us  for  samples,  prices  and  complete 
description.  Order  direct  from  growers  and  be 
safe.  West  Branch  Co-Operative  Seed  Growers' 
Assn.,  Box  A,  Williamsport,  Fa.  _ 

CERTIFIED  FRUIT  TREES— Write  for  our 
catalog  and  price  list  of  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berry 
plants,  etc.,  today.  BARNES  BROS.  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  IS,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

~  CERTIFIED  MOUNTAINS,  big  yielders,  less 
than  1%  total  disease,  75c.  RALPH  THORN¬ 
DIKE,  Dixinont,  _ 

FROST  KILT-ED  seed  potatoes,  RUR.XL 
RUSSET-GREEN  MOUNTAIN,  New  York 
State  certified,  99.4  disease  free,  grown  in  the 
North  in  a  ninety  day  season.  Average  yield  325 
bushels  '  per  acre.  W.\LTER  MILLER,  Will- 
iamstown,  Oswego  (^o.,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

EVERBEARING  STR.UVBERRY  plants. 
$1.50  per  100,  SIO  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  berries 
c, -iTirt  fail.  BASIL  A.  PERR\, 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


this  summer  and 
Georgetown,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Hardy,  northern 
growm,  ten  best  varieties.  Garden  collection.  100 
Dunlop,  SO  Oswego,  50  Peerless,  fuilbearing, 
$2.50  delivered.  Price  list  free.  HEY  WOOD 
KLIMON  ICII,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Seed  Potatoes,  pure  white  sprout. 
Green  Mountain  Type  or  Russetts  $1.85  per  150 
lb.  sack  F.  O.  B.  here.  Car  lots  shipped  draft 
bill  lading  attached,  inspection  allowed.  Less 
car  lots  send  money  order  or  check.  GROVER- 
SCHULTHEIS  COMPANY,  INC.,  Horncll, 
New  York. _ _ _ •  _ 

CERTIFIED  Porto  Rican  Yam  Potato  Plants. 
Government  inspected,  chemically  treated,  heavy 
yielders.  $3.00,  thousand.  Leading  varieties  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants  $1.00,  Tomato  $1.50,  thousand.  Or- 
der  today.  JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Albany,  Ga. 

CERTIFIED  Irish  Cobbler  and  Carman  No.  3 
seed  potatoes.  Grown  on  our  own  farm.  Write 
N.  A.  B AK ER  &  SO N S ,_Fai rport,  N.  Y. 

SEED  CORN — Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop. 
Inspected  anci  graded,  $4  bushel.  HUGH  BRIN- 
TON,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 
Thousand  $1.75  postpaid;  expressed  $1.25.  DAH- 
LI-OiDALE  F'.ARM,  Ocean  View,  Va. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI  —  Rainbow  Collect¬ 
ion:  Thirty  bulb.^  ALL  DIFFERENT,  many 
rare  colors,  including  lavender,  orange,  and  Hol¬ 
land  Giant,  with  easy  planting  direetions,  $1 
postpaid.  Will  bloom  this  summer.  Send  for 
free  new  24-page  illustrated  catalog  of  150  mag¬ 
nificent  varieties.  HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladio¬ 
lus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES— Cobbler,  Heavyweight,  Mount¬ 
ain,  Ohio,  Rose,  Russet,  others.  FORD,  Fishers, 

N.  Y.  _  _ _ 

SEEDLINGS  READY  NOW— For  you  to  pot 
or  transplant  in  Flats  or  Cold  Frames.  I  have 
500,000  fine  strong  seedlings  ready  now.  Toma¬ 
toes — Langdon's  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  John 
Baer,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel,  Stone,  Dwarf  Stone, 
Dwarf  Champion,  Ponderosa,  $3.00  per  1000. 
Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Peppers — Ruby-  King, 
World-beater,  Chinese  Giant  and  Long  Red  Cay¬ 
enne,  $3.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post 
Egg  Plant — Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Im¬ 
proved,  $5.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  _ 

SEND  $1  for  IS  Dahlia  bulbs,  all  colors,  fine 
for  cut  flowers.  All  labeled.  JEROME  BOLTE, 

Dahlia  Farm,  Stepney,  Conn. _ 

25  GI.^NT  flowering  Pansy  Plants  $1.  25 

Salvias  Scarlet  Sage  $1.  25  Balcony  Petunias  $1. 

25  Giant  Dahlia  F'lowered  Zinnias  $1.  25  Alam- 

moth  flowering  Verbenas  $1.  J.  E.  MALLIN- 
SON,  Dept.  A,  Carolina,  Rhode  Island.  _ 

D.UHLIAS — Beautifully  colored  flow'ers,  strong 
and  hardy  field-grown  bulbs,  60c  per  dozen  pre¬ 
paid.  STUART  BRIGGS,  Port  Gibson,  N.  Y. _ 

"  SPRING  SPECIALS,  $1  prepaid— 18  Giant 
Everblooming  Pansies,  50  (Trans)  Asters,  asst., 
40  Verbenas,  ihammoth  mixed;  25  Snapdragons 
(pink),  200  Cabbage  plants;  65  Asparagus  roots, 
2  year.  All  6  collections,  $5  prepaid  at  planting 
time.  Send  orders  early.  2  y^ear  Palmetto  and 
Barrs  Mammoth  Asparagus  roots,  $1.75  per  100, 
$12  per  1,000.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 
Cauliflower,  egg  plants,  peppers  and  celery  plants 
in  season.  Send  for  catalog.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE, 

Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept.  A.  _  _  _ 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE~PLANTS.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Earliana  and  Baltimore  tomato 
plants.  Open  field  grown.  500;  7Sc.  1000;  $1.25. 
5000;  $5.00  F.  O.  B.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Our  plants  mature  earlier 
crops._  REINHARDT  PLANT  CO.,  Ashburn, 
Georgia. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRUL.-\TION.  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 

OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 

Of  Aeeican  Agriculturist  published  weekly 
at  425  Carroll  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  April 
1,  1925. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  president  of  American  Agriculturist, 
Jnc.,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit; 

1.  That  the  names  and  address  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  businescs 
managers  are : 

Publisher,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  E.  R.  Kastman,  557 
VanCortlandt  Park  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.; 
Managing  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  557  VanCort¬ 
landt  Park  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Business 
Manager,  Henry  lilorgenthau,  Jr.,  Ilopew'ell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owmers  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora 
tion,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  address 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent, 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. : 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Ilopewell  Junction,  N. 
Y. ;  E.  R.  Ea.stman,  557  \’anCortlandt  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Morgenthau, 
417  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  secur^es  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  on  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  of  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporattion  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
ether  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  tlie  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  is  .  ( informa¬ 

tion  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Bresident. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
30tb  day  of  March,  1925. 

'(Seal)  Nathan  Greenberger. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1925.) 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
,  ^.xperience.  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  INC.,  301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 
Citv. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  lambs  _  4 
months  old,  60  to  75  lbs.  each,  $20  eacli.  Ship¬ 
ped  on  approval.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna, 

N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


RELIABLE  WOMAN  wishes  farm  proposi¬ 
tion.  Boy  14.  Caretaking  preferred.  MRS. 

PEARL  HART,  Noroton  Heights,  Conn. _ 

A  PROTESTANT  MAN,  temperate,  would 
like  work  on  a  small  place  for  widow,  a  good 
home  preferred.  G.  RUSSELL,  386  Ann  St., 
Hartford,  Conn. 


SWINE 


25  REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SOWS  bred  to 
our  great  sire.  Monster  Big  Bone.  No  better  ever 
oITered  for  sale.  Send  for  prices.  GEO.  N. 
RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


TWENTY  BERKSHIRE,  Chester  White  and 
Poland  -China  grade  pigs,  6-8  weeks  old,  $8  each, 
3  mo.  old,  $12  each.  Express  prepaid.  C.  E. 
BOSSERMAN.  York  Springs,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE — World’s  Grand  Champion  big 
type  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  8  weeks  old,  price,  $12.  100 

pound  boars,  same  breeding,  $22,50,  pedigree  in¬ 
cluded.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  pigs,  big 
tvpe.  best  blood  lines,  from  large  litters.  F.  B. 
KIMMEY  &  SON,  E.  Greenbush,  N.  Y, 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


P.-kTCH  WORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meridian,  Conn. 


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  factory  to  consumer.  Write 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO.,  Portland, 
Maine.  -■  _ 

SWITCHES  —  Transformations.etc.  Booklet 
free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

RUGS  made  from  old  carpets,  any  size,  any 
color,  from  any  kind  of  carpet.  GEORGE  E. 
PURCELL,  Dover,  N.  H.-, 


SEPARATOB 

Guaranteed 

On  He-Wy  l<ow, 
Easy 'Pay  Plan. 
Full  Year  to  Pay 

A  marvel  In  easy 
running,  close  sklm- 
^  t®  S  a  S  I  nilng,  easy  cleaning, 
a  SMa  •  jyioneybackifnotthe 
best  separator  for 
the  least  money. 


Allowance  made 
on  old  eeparatore 
of  any  make. 


Shipped  from  stock  nearest  you 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

with  lov^riceB  and  new  reduced  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  20*C  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


American  Agrlcultunst,  April  18,  1928 

'Xet  There  Be  Light” 

{ Continued  from  page  423) 


every  kind  of  device  to  make  the  turn¬ 
over  and  marketing  of'  goods  quicker  and 
simpler  and  more  profitable.  I  say  the 
manufacturer  has  not  yet  met  by  sufficient 
expenditure  of  energy  or  money  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  farmer.  Without  electrical 
machinery  adapted  to  farm  use,  the  farmer 
car.  not  extend  the  use  of  electricity  to  his 
profit.  Unless  he  can  extend  to  bis  profit, 
he  will  not  use  it,  dnd  unless  he'  becomes 
a  substantial  consumer  of  power,  i.  will  be 
economically  impossible  for  the  power 
companies  to  supply  the  service.  There¬ 
fore,  the  manufacturing  companies  must 
endeavor  to  develop  these  agricultural 
applications.  The  farmer  must  be  open- 
minded  enough  to  use  them,  and  if  these 
two  things  are  done,  the  power  companies, 

I  am  sure,  can  and  will  provide  the  lines. 
It  is  the  manufacturer’s  job  and  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and,  so  far  as  I  arr.  able  to 
speak  for  the  great  concern  with  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  connected,  I  pledge  you 
now  its  cooperation  and  its  effort  in  try- 
ii-j  to  answer  the  question  befoie  us. 

The  Obligation  of  the  State 

And  now  as  to  the  State.  What  can  it 
do?  This  is  one  field,  in  which  I  have 
not  had  experience.  Let  me  be  very 
specific  now  and  address  myself  to  the 
State  of  New  York.  No  where  else  in  the 
world  are  there  such  resources  of  water 
power  contiguous  to  so  great  a  market. 
The  God-given  storage  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  drainage  area  of  half  a  continent 
is  collecting  water  and  equalizing  its  flow 
over  the  falls  of  Niagara  and  down  the 
rapids  of  the  St.  Lav/rence,  all  for  the 
economic  benefit  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  Nature  has  done  her  share. 
Relatively  small  developments  have  been 
made.  Millions  of  horsepower  run  to 
waste  every  year.  This  waste  takes  place, 
not  because  the  electrical  art  and  industry 
can  not  harness  these  great  powers;  not 
because  they  are  too  timid  to  try.  The 
record  is  that  they  have  sought  and  are 
seeking  the  opportunity  to  develop  these 
powers  but  as  yet  no  adequate  permits 
have  been  given.  In  addition  to  the  great 
powers  on  the  boundry  streams,- which  are 
capable  of  carrying  base  load  operations 
of  the  State,  we  have  smaller  powers  in 
the  Adirondacks,  on  the  Genesee,  and  on 
the  Delaware,  which,  with  adequate  stor¬ 
age,  could  be  developed  to  carry  the  peak 
loads  which  occur  at  different  hours  during 
the  day.  These  powers  can  be  laid  down 
on  great  bus  bars  throughout  the  State 
and  made  available  everywhere  within  the 
State. 

A  Political  Football 

What  would  it  mean  to  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley  if  -  a  million  horse-power 
were  to  be  laid  down  along  its  six  tracks 
of  railroad  and  the  barge  canal?  Indus- 
■  tries  which  have  been  seeking  the  cheap 
cod  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  waterway  of 
the  lower  Delaware,  would  find  their  way 
into  the  district  in  which  I  now  stand.  The 
Increasing  population  of  that  district  would 
enlarge  the  market  for  all  the  farms  in 
this  State.  They  would  become  more 
•\aluable  instead  of  becoming  less  valuable. 
Our  industries  would  be  largely  increased 
instead  of  standing  more  or  less  stationary. 
Still,  the  power  which  is  necessary  to  do 
this  job  runs  to  waste.  And  why?  It  is 
because  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Y^ork  have  permitted  this  great  economic 
question  to  become  a  political  football. 
One  would  think  that  all  of  the  people  of 
the  State  would  demand  such  a  simple 
and  desirable  development.  When  gold 
Is  discovered  in  Alaska,  the  front  pages 
of  the  newspapers  are  filled,  and  thousands 
of  men  from  all  countries  rush  to  dig  it 
out  and  increase  their  wealth.  Yet  here, 
we  let  values  larger  than  all  tlie  gold  in 
the  world  run  to  waste.  These  we  could 
conserve  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  people  of 
the  State.  For  the  farmers  in  better  mar¬ 
kets;  for  the  workmen  in  better  wages; 
for  the  railroads  in  better  transportation. 

.Why  is  it?  What  are  the  slogans. which 
mislead  us?  One  is  that  the  grasping 


p-  -r  company  is  trying  to  destroy  the 
scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  yet  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  the  latest 
studies  show  that  in  view  of  the  corrosion, 
scientific  handling  of  the  Falls  must  be  had 
in  order  to  preserve  their  beauty,  and  that 
it  may  be  had  consistent  with  great  addi¬ 
tional  power  development  there. 

Aim  to  Conserve  Nature 

Next  time  the  slogan  is  the  destruction 
of  the  Adirondack  forest — the  playground 
for  the  people.  I  think  I  know  every  foot 
of  the  Adirondacks.  I  ytUd  to  no  one  in 
my  love  for  them  and  in  my  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  them.  I  think  I  know  the  needs  of 
the  power  companies.  I  would  not  impair 
the  beauty  of  that  great  playground  to 
-develop  power,  nor  would  I  permit  any 
people  having  special  interests,  whether 
they  be  political  or  otherwise,  to  prevent 
the  adequate  use  of  these  powers  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State  under 
a  visionary  and  unfounded  cry  of  forest 
destructiqn.  Are  we  so  incompetent  in  this 
State,  that  we  can  not  develop  plans  to 
conserve  and  use  the  waters  of  that  great 
watershed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
of  the  State  without  destroying  or  im¬ 
pairing  in  the  least  the  beauty  and  the 
development  of  that  g'reat  forest?  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  sure  we  can. 

Denies  a  Power  Trust 

And  finally,  the  most  effective  slogan  of 
all — the  power  trust  is  trying  to  steal  these 
natural  resources  for  its  own  benefit  and 
take  them  away  from  the  people.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  be  a  power  trust, 
which  I  denj’,  most  people  would  admit 
that  I  am  competent  to  speak  about  it. 
It  is  evident  that  nobody  can  make  a  dollar 
out  of  tliese  falling  waters  except  by  har¬ 
nessing  them  for  the  service  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  No  capitalization  of  the  devel¬ 
oping  company  can  be  had  and  no  rates 
can  be  charged  except  such  as  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  the  State.  What  is  there  to  this 
charge  of  stealing  the  water  power  if  they 
can  only  be  developed  under  State  control, 
and  if  they  can  only  make  their  money  by 
rates  approved  by  the  State,  and  if  their 
income  can  only  arise  from  putting  the 
power  which  is  now  going  to  waste  to  the 
service  of  the  people. 

For  twenty-five  years,  we  have  permit¬ 
ted  these  great  economic  resources  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  run  to  waste  while 
the  politicians  have  played  foot-ball  with 
this  subject.  I  propose  that  the  people  of 
the  State  demand  now  that  this  economic 
proposition  be  dealt  with  on  an  economic 
and  sensible  basis ;  that  the  powers  be 
made  available,  and  that  w'e  substitute 
economic  progress  for  political  horseplay. 

As  to  St.  Lawrence  powers,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  that  problem  is  being  studied 
by  an  International  commission  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

Questions  Needs  Impartial  Handling 

Now,  I  have  not  wandered  so  far  away 
from  the  electrification  of  the  farm,  be¬ 
cause  the  development  of  these  great  water 
powers  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  not 
only  industries  i-»-y  be  enlarged,  but  the 
Avelfare  of  the  farms  may  also  be  advanc¬ 
ed.  When  we  substitute  the  pow’cr  of  falling 
water  for  coal  which  we  do  not  produce, 
and  the  transportation  of  wdiich  clogs  our 
railroads,  then  we  will  make  a  great  step 
forward  In  all  electrification,  and  not  the 
least,  the  electrification  of  the  farm. 

I  have  had  some  experience  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  in  seeing  politicians 
attempt  to  handle  economic  problems.  I 
hav  seen  them  fail.  If  tlie  people  of  this 
State  will  demand  a  non-political  and  im* 
partial  handling  of  the  question  of  water 
power  development  and  the  adequate^  dis¬ 
tribution  of  that  power  without  discrimin¬ 
ation  throughout  the  State,  then  I  am  sure 
that  our  industries  will  grow,  our  barge 
canal  will  have  its  traffic,  our  farms  wi 
be  in  a  position  to  demand  and  receiv 
electric  service,  and  their  productivenes 
and  their  value  will  be  increased. 
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MARCY  FARMS 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

Winners  at  Madison  Sq.  Garden,  N.  Y. 
1921— 1922— 1923— 192d — 1925 
America's  leading  strains  of  both  Ex¬ 
hibition  and  Utility  Quality.  The  larg¬ 
est  breed  of  poultry  In  the  American 
Standard. 

Exhibition  Stock  from  the  world’s  best 
exhibition  matings:  baby  chicks 
$1.00  and  $1.50  each.  Eggs, 

$7.50  and  $10.00  per  15. 

Utility  Stock--Baby  Chicks,  50 
cents  each;  $35.00  per  100; 
eggs  $3.00  per  15;  $G.00  per 
30;  $13.00  per  100. 

MARCY  FARMS 

Box  34, 

Matavvan,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1925 

from  pure  bred  stock  of  laying  ability  which  Is  proeen  by 
our  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers.  Every  effort  Is 
put  forth  to  produce  chicks  of  high  quality  and  ritality. 
Our  aim  la  "Good  Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices." 


Prices  on 

100 

600 

1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . 

$15.00 

$72.00 

$140.00 

B.  I.  Reds . . . . . . 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

B.  P.  Rocks 

17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

Anconas  . . . 

20.00 

87.00 

IV.  Wyandottes  . 

24.00 

117.00 

Assorted  . 

May  price — Ic  less  per  chick. 

13.00 

62.00 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Send  for  free  circular 
and  complete  price  list  Including  special  matings  In  above 
breeds.  THE  VAN  DUZER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Sugar 
Loaf,  N.  Y.  Jlember  International  Chick  Association. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTsTT^^rTT” 
MAY  DELIVERY  ChlCKS 

J22  per  100;  $11  per  50;  $5.50  per  25.  Safe 
dehve^  guaranteedr  You  can  buy  no  bet-^^ 
iij-tlity-  Giants  at  any  price.  We  breed 
and  hatch  Pedrick’s  Jer.sey  Black  Giants 

std,  or  pend  for 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 
_ Flemington,  N.  J. 

BUY  THE  COLE  STRAIN  S.  C.  R. 
1.  R.  CHICKS 

TO  growth  and  early 

maturity.  We  hatch  only  from  our  own  flock;  every  bird 
wsted  and  accredited  each  year  by  University  of  N.  H. 

certifies  my  flock  Is  In  the  best  of  physical 
condition.  No  Infection  In  this  state.  Feb.  28c;  Mar.  26c* 
April  24c:  May  22c.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

^RHOLM  POULTRY  YARDS,  William  Cole,  Fremont,  «.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Trom  pure  bred.  Inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed. 

c  I"  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ...... $3.00  $5.50  $10  00 

Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50  6  50  12  00 

I*'.®"**  , . 12.00 

Mi^nnS-n"  ^0*3.  Don’t  delay. 

Mlngovilie  Poultry  Farm,  Box  302  Mingoviil^  Pa. 


THE  BEST  BY  TEST  ARE 

hatched  chicks 

Bred  for  egg  production,  vigor  and 
vitality  with  twelve  years  experi- 

beTTon^t?!*  Leghorns, 

per  100,  $12.  Barred  Rocks,  $14.  Broil¬ 
ers,  $10.  Free  and  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  H.  C.  HOUSEWOR^H^ 
Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Catalogue  free/ 


White  Leghorns  ..12  cts. 
Brown  >  Leghorns  .11  cts. 

Barred  Rocks _ 14  cts. 

Rhode  1.  Reds  ..14  cts. 
Chicks  ...10  cts. 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 

baby  chicks  15,000  weekly.  Postpaid.  100% 

alive  delivery  guaranteed.  Per  100 
S.  C.  White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  ,$12.00 
B.  P.  Bocks,  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas  14.00 
^Ite  and  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  15.00 
TOlte  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  15.00 
Odds  and  Ends,  10  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  12.00 

mlden  rule  HATCHERY,  Box  1.  Bacyrus,  Ohio. 

Chicks  barred  Rocks 

•j  i^c.  It.  I,  Reds  -14^,  Mixed  10c 

Order^froT^i^^^  Bank  reference. 

^  from  advertisement,  or  circular  free. 

TWIN  HATCHERY, 

hatching  eggs  froa  wr  Maa- 

«^for*™3“  $45®^f5  >>*«“  *«tlfled 

.C  .  J*  Literature  on  request  A 

of  Mtoral  and  artlfldal  methods.  $1  Motpaid. 
- __J _ _ _ Hew  Bampshlru 

T^I  T  Y*  »*^“t  frame  for  rapid  growth. 

jc\,  Otarket  slie  In  10  weeks,  also  Indian 
Cmt  f.  ....  Runners,  easy  to  raise,  always  a  market, 
free.  WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM.  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


He  Fattens  Them  Fast 
{Continued  from  page  424) 
dry  feed.  Five  times  a  day  they  are 
given  all  they  will  clean  up  in  a  short 
time  and  I  never  allow  stale  feed  to  he 
around.  This  ration  is  fed  until  they 
are  twelve  w’eeks  old. 

“Ducks  never  contract  diseases,  but 
they  do  get  rheumatism  from  wet,  dirty 
quarters.  Never  let  the  ducklings  be¬ 
come  wet,  for  chilling  is  disastrous  to 
them.  When  white  feathers  appear, 
however,  w'ater  will  do  them  no  harm.’’ 


How  to  Successfully  Raise 
Geese 

Goslings  require  most  careful  at¬ 
tention  when  first  hatched,  but  after 
they  are  a  month  or  so  old  they  are 
among  the  hardiest  of  fowls.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  them  w^arni  and  dry  at 
first,  and  feed  them  a  little  at  a  time  and 
often — say,  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

For  their  first  food  give  them  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  corn  meal  and  shorts,  mixed  with 
bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  hard  boiled 
eggs  chopped  fine,  etc.  Also  supply 
them  with  some  tender  grass  as  a  relish 
right  from  the  start.  As  the  goose  is 
essentially  a  grazing  bird,  grass  in  its 
ration  is  quite  important  at  all  times. 
Other  grain  food,  along  with  meat 
scraps,  should  be  added  to  the  ration 
gradually  as  the  goslings  grow. 

Until  the  goslings  are  a  week  or  ten 
days  old,  keep  them  in  small,  movable 
pens,  so  that  they  can  be  let  out  each 
day  on  fresh  ground,  where  they  can 
pick  grass  and  bugs.  Gradually  increase 
the  extent  of  the  ranging  space  until  the 
goslings  are  a  month  old,  and  then  turn 
them  on  a  wude  range,  where  they  will 
find  lots  of  pasturage  to  make  rapid 
growth. 

They  Appreciate  a  Swim 

It  is  not  necessary  that  geese  have 
water  in  which  to  swim,  but  a  small 
stream  or  pool  is  much  enjoyed.  If  this 
cannot  be  provided,  it  is  essential  that 
they  have  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
drinking  water. 

After  goslings  are  turned  on  pasture, 
if  the  grass  is  in  good  condition  it  is 
not  necessary  to  feed  them  more  than 
twice  a  day  at  first,  and  later,  once  a 
day.  It  really  is  not  best  to  keep  them 
fat  from  the  start  unless  they  are  to 
be  sold  as  ‘green  geese’  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  market.  There  is  no 
use  in  keeping  a  gosling  fat  if  it  is  to 
be  kept  for  later  use  as  a  breeder. 

In  such  cases,  the  main  object  should 
be  to  get  as  large  a  growth  of  frame 
as  possible.  This  requires  lots  of  grass, 
bugs  and  worms,  and  grains  like  oats 
and  buckwheat  that  are  not  fattening. 
Feeding  geese  grain  once  a  day  will 
kec../  them  familiar  with  the  owner  and 
tame  them  so  they  will  come  at  call. 

As  fall  approaches  and  the  grass  be¬ 
gins  to  fail,  corn  should  be  substituted 
for  one  of  the  other  grains,  as  it  is  more 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


**By  heck,  I  Vlieve  Tve  fot  it 

started!’" — Judge. 
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praises  which  highly  indorse  our  Chicks,  Before  you  buy  elsewhere  see  these  illustrations  of 
1TR0PEA.N  rTlkrD^i?EASEV%o'';P  ™ 


C  A  and  Ohio  f’  100  Co  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Bank  Kef.  Mein  I.  B, 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Prices  now  25 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $2.50 

Barred  &  Wliite  Bocks,  R.  I,  Reds  . 3,'25 

Bl.  Minorca,  Wh.  Wyandot,  Wh.  &  Buff  Orpington  . 3,75 

Buff  &  Wh,  Minorca,  Sil.  Wyandot,  S.  Sussex  .  sioo 

Lt.  Brahma,  Gol.  Wyandot,  20c  each.  Light  Mixed,  100,  $8. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  ■  Box  47 


50 

$4.75 

6.00 

7.00 

9.00 


100 

$9.00 

11.50 

13.50 
17.00 


300 

$25.50 

33.00 

39.00 

48.00 


600  1000 
$42.00  $  80.00 

62.00  100.00 
62.00  120.00 
80.00 


Heavy  Mixed,  100,  $9.50 
NAPOLEON,  OHIQ 


S. 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE— AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Chicks  from  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard 
uet  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred  chicks  They 
have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  to¬ 
day  for  immediate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order 
•ur  chicks  and  feel  safe. 

Prices  {Po.stpald)  on:  25  50 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $3.25  $6.60 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  3.50  7  00 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Bocks,  S.  C.  Reds  silS  riso 

\p.  Bocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds..  4.00  8.00 


Immediate 
•hipment.  100®/ 
live  delivery 
Guaranteed 


Jersey  Black  Giants, 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO., 


8.50 

17 

83 

169 

15.00 

30 

2.50 

5.00 

10 

60 

100 

DEPT.  2, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


STT*  IT  J?  i  3  P  HICK  S— lO  cents  Snd  up 

M  J.  Pure-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and 

„  ,  .  carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flocks  with  our  chlclOL 

„  Varieties  Prices  On:  Postpaid  25  50  100  500  1000  miow. 

V  r'  «  ^'r  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.50  $120  M' 

B.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas  .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  120 

Barred  &  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.00  ^  viv  isnn  Tn  nn 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  4.50 

No.  1  Mixed  .  3  50 

No.  2  Mixed  . 0^75  ^ 

Send  for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Kef.:  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  this  city, 
early  and  get  sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Get  Information  on  our  special  matings. 

the  STURDY  CHICK  CO.,  Auburn  Ave,  and  Erie  St.,  SPRINGFIELD, 


7.75 

8.75 

6.75 
6.25 


15.00 

17.00 

13.00 

10.00 


70.00 

75.00 

62.50 


135 

145 

120 


Ton  take  no  chance.  Order 


OHIO 


[■4^. 


Our  many  years  as  an  expert  In  the  BUREAU  OP  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY,  U.  S.  DEPT  OP  AG¬ 
RICULTURE  has  qualified  us  to  produce  the  highest  quality  in  pure  bred,  heaiv  laving  fowls 
and  Chicks.  SUMMER  PRICES  NOW.  *  ® 

100%  Live  Deliveiy.  Postpaid  prices 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $5.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . |  6.50 

White  &  Buff  Bocks,  White  Wyandots  .  7.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  7,50 


50 

100 

500 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$48.00 

6.50 

12.00 

68.00 

7.00 

13.00 

63.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

1000 
$  95.00 
115.00 
125.00 
135.00 


r . " '  „  Mixed  Chicks  same  prices  as  Leghorns.  GUARANTEED  FREE  FROM  NEW  EUROPE.AN  DIS 

KAbE.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Ref.  Dayton  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

DR.  BRAND’S  HATCHERY.  R-lS-A  DAYTON,  OHIO 


sturdy,  strong  Cliieks  from  good,  pure  bred,  flocks  on  free  range. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices  on  .  50 

I  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $6.50 

!  Barron  Strain  White  Legiiorns,  (Select)  . .  7.00 

Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  . . .  g^OO 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers  .  5.25 

Special  prices  on  1000  to  10,000.  Ref.  Zeeland  State  Bank.  Order  right  from  this 

_  .  in  foil  confidence  of  getting  what  you  want.  Free  Circular. 

PROGRESSIVE  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  D,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN. 


100  600 
$13.00  $60.00 

14.00  65.00 

15.00  70.00 

10.00  45.00 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

PURE  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  P,  ereatest  money  making  strain  of  Chickens  In  th*  Held 

,  to-day.  We  Import  direct  from  Tom  Barron  of  England  and; 

specialize  In  this  strain  and  variety.  BOSELAWN  la  a  real  POULTRY  FARM  and  not  merely  » 
eommerdal  hatchery.  Every  Chick  in  these  Tom  Barron  I,eghoms  that  we  offer  Is  batched  from  egg* 
proauceU  right  here  on  RoscTawn  Farm,  from  our  own  high  record,  free  range  flocks.  100%  L1t» 
Postpaid.  50  Chicks,  $8.50;  100  or  more  at  $15  per  100  straight.  EGGiS' 
FOB  HATCHING  from  these  same  Tom  Barren  hens,  15,  $1.50:  50.  $4  25'  100  17  60  fiet  mv 
flne  free  Catalog.  Reference:  Dajton  Savings  &  Trilst  ci.  *  ' 

_ ROSELAWW  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  10-E,  DAYTON,  0HI9 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  fret  range  flocks. 

B.  a  White  Leghorns . $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . / . 12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  per  100 

3.  C.  B.  I.  Reds .  14. 00  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Cblx . . .  10.00  per  100 

Special  pices  on  600  and  1000  lots. 

100%* prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  NACE,  RICHFIELD.  PA..  BOX  161 


BABY  CHICKS 

AH  from  pure  bred.  Inspected  and  culled  flocks.  PostpaM 
and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties  25  60  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $3.60  $6.50  $12.09 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  4.00  7.60  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Beds  .  4.00  T.60  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  4.80  8.60  16.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.00  6.60  10.00 

Order  right  from  this  ad  or  get  prices  on  lots  of  609 
and  up  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  102,  Bellefonfe,  Pa. 


For  big,  strong,  husky  farm  cliieks  write  us.  We  have 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  1.  REDS 
from  pui-e  breed,  free  range  stock  of  health,  strength, 
vitality  and  heavy  winter  layers.  We  guarantee  chicks 
true  to  name.  100%  live  delivery.  Send  for  Catalog 
and  prices. 

PIELL  BROTHERS,  Bex  A.  A..  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 

Selected  yearling  hens  mated  to  cockerels  from  winning 
pen  od  the  1923  New  Jersey  egg-laying  contests  (211- 
egg  average),  produce  chicks  that  will  please  you  In 
every  way. 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  postage 
prepaid  and  circular  upon  request. 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Pardee's  Perfect  Pekins 

My  |6th  Anniversary  Booklet  pictures 
and  desenbes  prize-winning  Pekin 
Ducks,  their  Eggs  and  Ducklings. 
1  ells  how  to  make  large  profits  on 
.  a  small  investment.  Swimming  water 
not  necessary.  Write  today. 

ROY  E.  PARDEE 
4S  Cedar  St.  islip,  L.  I.,  n.  Y. 


Squab  Book  ^REE 

k  Squabs  selling  at  highest  prices  ever  ki,.,wn.  Great- 
\  est  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding 
Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  everywhere 
onr  f^ous  breeding  stock  and  supplies  Es- 
sX  t^niiehed  24  yeani.  Write  now  for  bur  illustratSi 
»e  book. Howto  Make  Money  Br«e  Jinir  Squaba.* 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CCc 
'  H  St.,  Melrose  Hliihee 
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ONE  MILLION  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bred  for  producing  MOKE  EGGS  from  some  of  the  best  LAYING  strains  In  American  today. 

Varieties  Prices  on  50  snn  .“iOO  1000 

American  or  English  VVl).  Leghorns  . $6.75 

Tancred  MTi.  Leghorns,  Br.  Leghorns.  Buff  Leghorns  7.25 
Thompson  or  Parks  Barred  Hocks.  Sheppards’  Anconas  7.75 

Hods  (Both  Combs),  White  Rocks  .  8.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  9.25 

Write  for  prices  on  MIXED— Black  Minorcas,  Black  Giaius, 

slans  Golden  Wyandottes.  REMEMBER  we  allow  5%  discount  when  order  is  receiyed  30  days 

before  chicks  are  wanted.  Breeders  on  free  range.  Risidly  _^"®‘Jl,pK*B^'oKER3 

ceptional  Chicks.  100%  lire  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  AR'i'  t-HlCK  880^“' 

— TVE  ILVTCH  EVERY  CHICK  WE  SEl.L.  Reference  this  paper.  Curwensville  National  Bank,  Curwensnlle,  P 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIE3  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


100 

300 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

14.00 

41.00 

67.00 

130.00 

15.00 

44.00 

72.00 

140.00 

16.00 

47.00 

77.00 

150.00 

18.00 

63.00 

87.00 

170.00 

JSL 


fattening.  Starting  at  least  once  a 
month  before  the  holiday  season,  feed 
the  geese  all  they  will  eat  of  a  mixture  of 
command  oats  at  first,  and  corn  alone 
ater,  as  in  fitting  geese  for  market  it  is 
lardly  possible  to  make  them  too  fa*^. 

About  two  weeks  before  market  time 
place  the  geese  in  a  limited  enclosure 
and  feed  them  to  the  limit  until  they  reach 
the  maximum  weight  and  condition. 
Then  sell  them  as  quickly  as  possible, 
jefore  they  begin  to  lose  their  appetite 
suffer  from  overfatiiess.— Elmer  Whit¬ 
taker. 


/VK.,-  nc  TUC  ninFQT  hatC-HERIES  IN  OHIO.  During  all  these  years  we  has  supi^ied 
ONE  OF  THE  OLDtbi  tiAiGiitnico  iw  vmv.  rrr,  Rec- 

Varieties.  Postpaid  prices  on  2o  ^  ^  542.OO 

White  and  b.own  Leghorns,  . . . ''2 '50  5.00  10.00 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  . <5  00  6.00  12.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  .  3  00  6.00  12.00 

S.  C.  &  B.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  .  7.00  14.00 

WTiite  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4  00  8.00  16.00 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs  . ‘  n' .  TIFFIN.  OHIO, 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOA  B _ _ _  — 


1000 
$  80.00 

115.00 

115.00 


57.50 

57.50 

67.50 


Established  1906 


UHL  HATCHERY 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE.  EST.  1900. 

The  Cradle  of  the  Chick  Industry.  Our  Quality 
vice  has  been  a  Standard  for  26  yea^. 


and  Ser- 


25 


Delivery.  Postpaid  prices 

Brown  and  Buff  Leeghorns  . 

Bill.  Minorcas,  Anconas 


50 
$7.00 
8.00 
8.50 


100%  Live 
S.  C.  White. 

Barred  Rocks, 

YVhite  Rocks, 

Single  C.  and 
Buff  Orpingtons 
$9.50;  100,  ' 

1000,  $90. 

You  can  place  your 

UHL  HATCHERY,  <^116  Old  Beliaoie; 


s.  White  Wyandottes  .  'l  l"  I’H 

"S  “BUS? 

risk.  B^rerence.  Ally  nusT  tiatciieRY.  Order  today.  Get 


500  1000 

$62.50  $120.00 

72.50  140.00 

77.60  150.00 

77.50  150.00 
light  Brahmas,  25,  $5;  50, 

;  100,  $10;  500,  $47.50; 


100 

$13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 


Box  25 


Order  today. 

Hew  Washington,  Ohio 


100%Live  Arrival  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  on 

S.  C.  Wliite  &  Brown  Leghorns  . . 

S  &  IL  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Bocks  . . . 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Partridge  Bocks  . V  WV/ fnV  "hatching  one-half  price  of  Chicks. 

Rerenef'ordefSht'-fr"^^^^  full  remittane;  Free  Circular.  Ail  Chic 


25 

$3.50 

50 

$6.75 

100 

$13.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

500 
$60.00 
70.00 
75.00 
80.00 
Bank 
All  Chicks  from 


culled  Cocks  of  heavy  Ha\cHEBY%oV  MONROEVILLE.  OHIO^ 


U' 


‘YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE” 

Chicks  postpaid  to  your  door.  .100%  Hve  ielivery  guaranteed. 

Varieties  $7.00  $13  00  $6^00  $115.00 

^c'  &  K'T^eds."Bamd’Kocl4;Wacrjnnorca^^^^  ^5  0^  70.00  125.00 

(Sheppard  strain)  ••••;•• . s.50  16.00  73.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  ‘  nuniPe'r"  of  "years’  successful  experience  In  hatchery 

This  haKihery  owned  and  operated  by  men  »  rod„ction  and  breeding.  Our  chicks  are 

operation.  o,de?  Bef.;  farmer’s  State  Bank,  this  city, 

healthy.  order  1°^^^ HAfcHfRYi  o:pt;  C.^HICKsVlLLE.  OHIO _ _ 


rOlDpV,  livts  UC»*TC$  y  .  •" 

White,  Brown,  Buffi,  Black, 

S.  G.  . . 

Anconas . x'Vi'VijX' IT . 

Barred  Rocks  and  R- 1- I^ds . . 

White  Wyandottes,  W  h.  Rocks . 

Silver  t,aced_^  W  yandottes . 

Assorted  chicks  . 

Other  varieUe^w«U^r  wwes. 
TBJB  ADA  HATCHEKY^ 


26  W  100 
.  $3.76  $7.00  $13.00 

,  4.00  7-50  14.M 

4  25  8.00  16.00 

,  4.60  8.50  16.00 

.  4,60  8.60  16.00 

.  8.25  6.00  11.00 

Reliable,  eoSUIeetery 

lioUTED 


for  hish  egg  production. 

,  Ada,  Ohio.  Catalo^ree, 


800 

$38.00 

41.00 

48.00 

47.00 

47.00 

32.00 

service 


BOO 

$62.00 

67.60 

72.00 

76.00 

75.00 

52.00 


1000 
$120.00 
180.00 
140.00 
160.00 
160.00 
100.00 


'ADA.  OHIO. 


UNSHINE  DABY  CHICKS 

Per  50 

S.S.W.  Legh'ns  $7.00 
S.C.Br.  Legh’ns 
Barred  Rocks. 

Wh.  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Assorted. 

Light  Assorted 
Postpaid  to  your 


100  500  1000 

$13  $62.50  $120 

7.50  14  67.50  130 

8.00  15  72.50  140 

8.50  16  77.50  150 

7.00  13  62.50  120 

6.00  11  52.50  100 

liTei"y  guaranteed*  Sunshine  Chicly  we 
succiss  to  thousands  of  our  customers 
tverywhere.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 

IcnapfsIeghorn^ 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

f.om  selected  production  bred  and  certified  matings.  Om 
strain  has  been  bred  and  developed  _by  us  sinw  1883. 
Early  maturing,  heavy  winter  layers.  ^  'customer  reports 
ever  80%  egg  yield  for  month  of  January. 

Send  for  circular. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


LIVE 

S^LAY 

tncreaae  your  proSts  with  bin  sturdy 
chicks  from  pure  bred,  seiccted,  tested 


I  heavy  laying,  free  range  flocira.  24 
I  years  experience  back  of  them.  Barred 
&  White  Bocka,  R.  C.&  S.  C.  Beds,  White 
&  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White 
Wyandottes.  Our  protlt  sharing  plan  is 
_  JP  something  new— it  will  make  mon-v  for 

according-  you.  Write  today.  _  Dept.  N, 

TO  SEASON  The  Ohio  Hatchory,  Decatur,  wble. 


ALL-WRIGHT  CHICKS  —  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Hardy  chicks  from  select,  pure-bred 
flocks  Inspected  and  leg  banded  by 
experts  trained  and  licensed  hy 
Poultry  Department.  Ohio  State  Dnt- 
versity.  A  modern  “Home”  Hatch¬ 
ery  conducted  by  the  Wright  family 
who  take  pride  la  their  chicks. 
Eight  varieties,  foremost  strains.  Wt 
guarantee  100  7o  live  delivery.  Get 
our  catalog  and  learn  all  about 
Wright’s  Accredited  chicks. 

Wright’s  Poaltry  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Box  103,  Peebles,  Ohio 


JONES 
BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  268, 
251,  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  SO  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog.  A.  C.  JaNES,  Georgetown,  Del 


KEYSTONE  QUALITY  CHICKS 
Sturdy,  Strong,  Vigorouo 

Per  50  100  BOO 

A  C.  W  Leghomi  $6.25  $12  $55 

K.  I.  Reds .  T.T5  15  TO 

Barred  Bocks  . 7.TS  15  TO 

Heavy  assorted.....  6.25  IS  65 

Mixed  . .  6.26  10  4# 

Postpaid  100%  -  live  deUveiy 
guaranteed.  Keystone  Chteta  are 
profit  payer*.  Order  right  from  this  aA  Bank  refetene*. 
KEYSTONE  MAMMOTH  HATCHERY,  HerndMi,  Pi. 
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Red  Mites  on  Laying  Hens 

I  have  330  White  Leghorn  hens,  hatched  last 
April,  which  have  been  laying  well  since  Sept¬ 
ember.  Although  their  combs  are  healthy  and 
they  eat  well,  the  feathers  on  their  heads  and 
necks  are  all  coming  out,  and  the  heads  look  in¬ 
flamed  but  with  no  sores.  I  killed  one  and  foudn 
no  liver  or  intestinal  trouble.  I  can  find  no 
lice  or  other  vermin. 

The  mash  consists  of  corn  meal,  ground  oats, 
alfalfa  meal,  gluten,  bran,  wheat  middlings,  calf 
meal,  oil  meal,  salt  and  a  tonic,  the  last  four 
only  as  seasoning.  The  scratch  grain  has  equal 
amounts  of  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  boiled  oats, 
and  potatoes,  also  grit  oyster-shells  and  char¬ 
coal. 

Can  you  tell  me  something  to  give  them  in 
their  mash  or  water? — E.  L.,  Pennsylvania. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  iden¬ 
tify  poultry  troubles  at  long  dis¬ 
tance,  the  trouble  j^ou  describe  appears 
to  be  red  mites,  a  very  serious  pest  at 
times.  The  mites  are  whitish,  appearing 
red  Yvhen  filled  Yvith  blood.  They  oper¬ 
ate  at  night  and  hide  during  the  day  in 
the  crevices  of  woodwork,  the  cracks 
in  Avails,  and  the  sockets  of  the  perches. 
They  come  out  at  night  and  suck  the 
bird’s  blood.  Attack  of  these  mites 
causes  an  unthrifty  condition  of  the 
bird,  and  when  the  fowls  are  heavy  lay¬ 
ers  it  is  so  much  of  a  tax  upon  their 
vitality  that  the  feathers  may  drop  and 
a  condition  resembling  moulting  appear 

Disinfecting  the  House 

In  controlling  red  mites  the  house  and 
perches  should  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  a  50%  creolin  solution  or  other 
disinfectant,  and  kerosene  oil  or  turpen¬ 
tine  should  be  squirted  into  the  cracks 
and  crevices  in  the  house  where  the  red 
mites  will  hide  during  the  day-time. 
Dusting  the  fowls  themselves  Avith  in¬ 
sect  poAvder  is  also  considered  Impor¬ 
tant.  To  check  up  on^the  red  mites,  aa’C 
suggest  that  you  go  into  the  laying 
house  at  night  and  examine  several  of 
the  unthrifty  birds. 

Depluming  mites,  or  scabies  as  they 
are  called,  cause  a  similar  appearance 
on  the  bird.  They  are  usually  fofind 
arGund  the  rump  or  upon  the  breast, 
rather  than  on  the  neck  as  you  describe. 
These  depluming  mites,  however,  are 
alAvays  found  on  the  bird’s  body  nea 
the  base  of  the  fallen  feathers. 

We  knoAv  of  no'way  to  rid  fowls  of 
pests  of  this  kind  by  adding  anything 
to  the  mash  or  drinking  Avater,  as^  the 
Avay  to  attack  mites  and  such  pests  is  at 
the  source  of  the  trouble  itself.  Your 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 


PURE  BRED  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
BREED  Per-^ 

Leghorn  . $7.75 

White,  black,  brown,  buff 
Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds  .  9.25 

White  Wyandottes  . .  11.25 

Wliite  or  buff 
Rocks,  Anconas 

Light  Brahmas  . 18.00 

Moss’  Famous 
Jersey  Giauts 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Immediate  or  later  deliv¬ 
ery.  Sent  by  Parcel  post,  pre  paid.  Catalogue  on  request 

ANTHONY  H.  MOSS, 

Box  A1  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


Per  log 
$15.09 


18.09 

22.00 


35.00 


LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 
S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  L 
Reds,  W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Anconas,  and  Min¬ 
orcas.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks.  Disease  Free, 
Inspected  by  State  Licensed  Veterinary.  February  24-25. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  Write  for  prices  and  de¬ 
tailed  information. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  Llnesville,  Penn. 


Over  Twenty  Years  Experience 

BATTEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Per  100  Per  100 

Wliite  Leghorns  . $14  Rhode  Island  Reds  ..$16 

Shepard  Strain  Anconas  15  Black  Minorcas  .  18 

Wh.  &  Barred  Rocks  16  Stiv.  or  Wh.  Wyaiidots  18 
Members  International  Baby  Chick  .Association 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
Gettysbnrg.  Pa. 


GHIGKS;  For  Spring  Delivery 

W.  Leg.,  11c.  Rocks,  13c.  Reds,  14c, 
AVyan.,  15c.  Mixed.  9c.  Our  stock  better 
than  ever.  lave  delivery  guaranteed.  Cat. 
and  reference  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY. 

Box  12  Milierstown,  Pa, 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  3.000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 


D  A  DV  r'lJir'lfC  Hatched  by  the  best 
UAfi  I  UnivIViJ  system  of  Incubation 

from  higll-claSS  brcd-tO- 
lay  stock.  Barred,  AVhite,  Buff  Bocks,  Beds,  Black 
Minorqas,  Wliite  Wyandottes,  Anconas — -16c  each; 
White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns— 14c  each;  Broilers — 10* 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post. 

N'JMDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Nonda,  N.  Y. 


*‘Huh!  Don’t  yer  know  this  is  let  he 
a  closed  car  year?" — Judge. 


QUALITY  CHICKS— EGGS 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
V.'hite  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  J.  B.  Giants.  Our 

Chicks  are  hatched  from  pure  bred,  carefully 
selected,  free  range  stock.  Tltey  are  vigorous 
end  ab-ioliitely  healthy.  1  offer  exceptions 
quality  at  low  prices.  Legliorns,  12c  each, 
heavy  varieties,  14c.  Special  matings  at  proportlonau 
prices.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER.  Box  40.  Elizabethtown,  fa. 

I  Ain  parks  ROCKS  A  1.2  MOS. 

LAIU  HOLLYV/OOD  LEGHORNS  ^  *-4.  IUVlz. 

Bred  for  color  and  eggs.  Won  prizes.  Half  chicks  go  M 
old  customers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Sure  to  pi^B^ 
.Get  Rock,  Leghorn  and  Ancona  Catalog  FREE.  Vigorous, 
iturdy  chicks  at  popular  prices.  Member  L  B.  C.  A. 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

SEIBERT  BROS.,  Box  A,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I-  1^°^ 
Quality  Chicks  at  rock  bottom  prices.  A  hatch  each 
beginning  March  10th.  Send  for  booklet  and  price  usw 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  B.  SERGEANTSVILLE.  H.  J. _ 

STRONG.  VIGOROUS  BABY  CHICKS 
W.  Leghorn,  April,  $16  May  $13  1.3 

Bar  Rock..  April  $18  May  $16  June  $13 
Postpaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Incunaioi* 
and  brooders. 

E.  R.  HUMMER  &  CO..  Frcnchtown,  N.  J. 

CHICKS.  Hatched  from  high-class  Vued- 
to-lay  stock.  S.  C.'White  and  BroAvn  Leg 

horns  12c.  Barred  Rocks  14a  Brofler* 

10c.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  Guaranteea. 

NEVIN  STUCK,  „ 

McAllisterville _ _ _ _  ’ 

CHICKS— 15  Breeds.  Eggs  and  Breedffi* 

Stock.  Seeds  and  Po ultry- Supplies,  f re" 

Catalog.  E.  A.  SOUDER,  SelierivUle. 

CHICKS— 45.  e  W.  Ler,  B.  Bo'l's 

Pn-‘oald  100%  guaranteed.  Bank  i.eAlIrtlP' 

dre„  hooks  order.  L.  E.  STRAWSER.  Box  30,  MeAlin"- 

Ville  Pa. 
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From  Hogan  tested  high  flock  average 
parent  stock  guaranteed  in  every  way. 

An3d:hing  Less  Than  the  Best  is  a  Poor 
Investment. 

Slow  growth  and  low  egg  production 
will  soon  wipe  out  ten  times  the  small 
amount  it  is  possible  to  save  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  day-old  chix. 

Quality  breeding  is  of  VAST  IM¬ 
PORTANCE  to  you.  We  have  that 
quality  and  guarantee  it. 

White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Ancon- 
as.  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
and  White  Rox,  White  Wyandottes,  In¬ 
dian  Runner  ducklings;  Large  or  small 
lots  at  very  attractive  prices.  Poultry 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  WRITE  TO¬ 
DAY, 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  8A 

Ransomville  N,  Y. 


RELIABLE  BABY  CHICKS 

froduced  under  Supervision  of  Men  Trained 
by  Pouitry  Department,  Ohio  State 
University 

"When  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  agreed  to  train  and 
authorize  men  as  inspectors 
for  the  _A  c  c  r  ed  i  t  i  n  g  of 
hatcheries  which  come  up 
to  their  standard,  Mr.  R. 
B.  Fader  of  Norwalk  Chick 
Hatchery  immediately  put 
his_  flock  under  such  super¬ 
vision.  He  is  hatching  and 
selling  nothing  but  Accred¬ 
ited  chicks.  Mr.  Fader  has 
been  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  22  years  and  has  an  unusual  record 
lor  success  In  his  line  of  work.  His  flocks 
are  carefully  bred  and  the  chicks  he  pro- 
fluces  are  healthy  and  strong. 

He  is  offering  chicks  from  eight  breeds 
at  a  fair  price.  The  public  can  buy  chicks 
from  the  Norwalk  Chick  Hatchery  and  feel 
•ure  that  they  will  get  honest  and  square 
treatment.  Mr.  Fader  will  send  a  fine  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  on  request,  if  he  is  addressed 
at  the 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box.  25,  Norwalk,  Ohio 


».  E.  FADER 


mash  and  scratch  feed  seem  to  be  well 
balanced  and  we  have  no  suggestion  to 
make  in  this  connection.  However  a 
few  drops  of  potassium  permanganate 
added  to  the  drinking  water  until  it  is  a 
light  cherry  red  is  a  .good  disinfectant, 
particularly  during  wet  spring  days. 
The  permanganate  in  the  drinking  water 
checks  the  spread  of  colds  and  is  used 
successfully  in  preventing  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  such  dieseascs  as  roup.  When 
used,  the  drinking  water  containing  po¬ 
tassium  permanganate  should  be  made 
fresh  every  day. 


June  4 
June  ig 


leight  Farm,  W.  R.  Ke- 
raan,  Jr.,  Owner. 

— Morristown,  N.  Y. — W. 

R.  Spann  &  Sons. 

— Meredith,  N.  Y. — Meridale 
Farms. 


Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Extra  quality  chicks  from  pure  blood,  Bne  bred,  high 
hying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  nut  special 

breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  for  egg  production. 
No  lights  used.  Specializing  In  heavy  laying  Light  Brahmas. 
Last  year  150  hens  layed  18,806  eggs.  Special  mating 

8.  C.  R.  I.  Beds.  Exceptionally  strong,  fine  heavy  layers. 
E.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Rocks.  Prize  wlimlng 
D.  R.  Flschel  W.  Rocks.  Limited  number  Marcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marcy  Farms. 

50  100  600  -1000 

Light  Brahmas  ft  B.  I.  Reds  $9.50  $18.00  $85.00  $165 
Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Thompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Rocks, 

Flschci  Strain  W.  Rocks .  10.50  20.00  95.00  185 

Tom  Barron-Vlneland  S.  C. 

W,  Leghorn  hens  mated  to 
hkh  egg  type  Hollywood 

Cockerels  .  8.00  15.00  T2.50  140 

Marcy  Farm  Black  Giants  25  for  $12.50;  50  for  $24.00. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

NONABEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  56,  RICHLAND.  PA. 
0.  N.  Shanaman.  Prop. 


500,000  Chicks  for  1925 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Minor¬ 
cas,  Jersey  Black  Giants  and 
Broilers,  10  cents  each  and  up. 
Hatched  by  men  with  15  years 
experience  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your 
door.  Member  International 
Baby  Chick  Association.  Catalogue  Free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio 'Accredited.  Every  bird  passed  by 
inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Prize,  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for  high  egg 
production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
flocks  in  best  of  health.  100%  live 
delivery.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
,  Prices  low,  quality  considered. 

ROLGATE  chick  hatchery.  Box  A,  Holgate,  Oble 

Our  14th 

-  w -  -  season 

hatching  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest, 
^^^<isomest.  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to- 
hay.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

TURKEYS,  Ducks,  Geese.  Breeders  at  special 

I  .11  prices.  .  Write  your 

wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
carm,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 


Get  the  Youn.g'  Pigs  To  Eat 
Early 

TJ^HEN  pigs  are  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  old  they  begin  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  mother’s  ration,  mincing 
around  it.  It's  an  excellent  idea  to  en¬ 
courage  this  interest,  as  they  should  be 
led  to  eat  something  in  addition  to  the 
regular  milk  diet  supplied  by  their  moth¬ 
er  just  as  soon  as  they  show'  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  desire  to  supplement  their  milk 
ration. 

To  do  this,  we  find  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  small  pen  for  the  pigs  alone.  A 
creep  can  also  be  made  through  the 
fence  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
pigs  and  small  enough  to  exclude  the 
mother.  They  will  also  soon  team  to 
eat  sw'eet  or  sour  milk,  but  not  too  much 
sour  or  buttermilk  should  be  given  for 
the  first  tw'o  weeks,  as  this  will  often 
bring-on  “scours”.  After  the  first  two 
weeks,  we  add  a  little  fine  feed  or  w'heat 
shorts  to  the  milk.  This  ration  promotes 
rapid  growth  and  they  relish  it.  If  this 
ration  is  started  in  time,  the  pigs  can  be 
weaned  at  three  to  four  weeks  old, 
which  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  sow,  as 
she  doesn’t  get  “dead”  poor. —  W.  H. 
Harrison. 


Live  Stock  Sales  Dates 
HOLSTEIN 

April  i8  ■ — Wallura  Lake,  R.  I.,  J. 

Ernest  Singleton. 

April  29-30,  May  1 — Abington,  Pa. — 
Fourth  Brentwood  Show 
and  Sale. 

May  6-7  —Coliseum,  Syracuse,  N. 

Y. — N.  Y.  State  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn.  Spring 
Sale. 

May  12-13  — Earlville,  N.  Y.— Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  R.  A.  Backus, 

GUERNSEY 

April  20  • — Tinionium,  Md.  —  Louis 

Merryman,  semi-annual 
sale. 

May  8  . — VanWert,  Ohio — Samuel 

Hertel  Dispersal  Sale. 

May  14  ■ — Trenton,  N.  J.  National 

Guernsey  sale. 

May  15  . — Trenton,  N.  J. — Beech- 

W'ood  Farms  Dispersal. 

May  27  ' — Washington,  Pa.,  Fair 

Grounds  —  Third  Annual 
Consignment  Sale. 

June  4  . — Wooster,  Ohio  —  State 

Breeders’  Annual  Con¬ 

signment  Sale 

June  9-10  — Hardwick,  Mass.  —  Dis¬ 
persal  of  Mixter  Farm 

Herd. 

June  15  • — Trenton,  N.  J. — State 

Fair  Grounds,  E.  S.  Burke 
Dispersal. 

JERSEY 

April  25  —Lancaster,  Ohio. — Fair- 

field  County  Club. 

May  14  — Proctor,  Vt. — G.  H.  Davis. 

May  16  —Jamestown,  N.  Y. — H.  W. 

Ayers  and  A,  S.  Donel- 
son. 

May  29  — Lockport,  N.  Y. — Rand- 


Van  Wagenen  Finds  A  Kindered  Spirit 

(^Continued  from  Page  419) 

cially  those  w'hich  have  to  do  with  the 
old  times  in  New  York’s  history. 

It  always  pleases  me  to  see  a  good 
Dutch  name  and  I  am  sure  tliat  you 
have  one.  My  mother’s  people  were 
Dutch  with  the  name  of  Snyder.  Great, 

- ,  - ,  grandfather  Loderwick 

S.  was  In  the  Revolution.  You  doubt¬ 
less  know  of  Van  Wagenens  who  also 
took  part.  The  list  in  “New  York  in 
the  Revolution”  speaks  for  itself. 

In  the  recent  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  when  you  told  how 
much  pleasure  you  received  in  visiting 
old  graveyards  I  said,  “Here  is  a  kind¬ 
red  spirit”  for  it  is  also  a  pleasure  and 
inspiration  to  me  to  do  this  same  thing. 

My  father  has  told  of  your  speaking 
at  Farmer’s  institutes  at  Argyle,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  so  I  suppose  you  are  familiar 
with  such  historic  spots  near  here  as 
Schuylerville,  Ft.  George,  site  of  Ft 
William  Henry,  Ft.  Ann,  Whitehall  or 
Spenesbourough.  Our  farm  lies  across 
the  Champlain  valley  from  the  line  of 
Burgoyne’s  march,  up  from  the  Barge 
Canal  about  two  miles.  We  often  dig 
up  arrow  heads  down  on  the  lowlands 
or  “swamp”  and  so  you  see,  being  in 
such  an  atmosphere,  one  cannot  help 
but  be  interested  in  these  places  and 
things  which  ought  to  be  of  interest  to 
Americans  forever. 

If  you  are  ever  near  Adamsville  stop 
at  John  Telford's  and'  we  can  surely 
find  something  interesting  to  talk  about. 
— E.  T.,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  from  pure  bred  healthy 
Hogan  tested  stock.  All  chicks  now 

$12.50  per  hundred.  500  or  more  $12.00 
per  hundred.  Postpaid  to  your  door. 

100%  Live  Delivery  and  -satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

H.  E.  KOSTER,  Laurel,  Delaware 

RADV  Leghorn.'!,  lie; 

UAUi  VniVIVO  s.  c.  Brown  Leghorns.  lOc; 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks,  12c;  Mixed  9c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  free-range 
bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for 
free  circular.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MeAlister- 
ville.  Pa. 


WENE  CHICKS 
S.  C,  White  Leghorns 

All  Breeders  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  Under  direct 
Supervision  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Write  for 
free  booklet  on  chicks  and  8  week  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


THE  KENT  BARRED  ROCKS 
Have  led  the  Vineland  Contest  all  win¬ 
ter.  Eggs,  Chicks.  Laying  pullets  in 
August,  Circular. 

W.  H.  B.  KENT,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 

WYCKOFFsTRAIN  (Direct)  ' 

Bred  for  size  and  heavy  production.  Big  reduction  on 
chicks.  Growing  pullets  now  ready.  Setisfaction  on  all 
sales.  RED-W-FARM,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


Parks  Pedigreed  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Direct  blood.  None  Better.  Chicks  12c  ea..  Special  Mat- 
ings  18e.  2000  per  wk.  Hatched  Strong.  100%  del. 

&  Satisfaction  gtiaranteed.  Bank  ref.  Order  now  Promnt 
service.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


$12-100;  B.  Bocks 
$14-100.  Broiler  Chicks  $11-100. 
Mixed  Chi  As  $9  to  $10-100.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
Delivered  Free.  Catalog.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  ARM, 

R.O.  No.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

T  w  jersey  black  giants  20c 
In  May:  April  25c,  Immediate  delivery.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  Certified  and-  tested  20e.  White  Leghorns,  grade 
A,  13.  Guaranteed. 

CLENROAD  FARM,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


HIGH  EGG  BRED  CItiCKS  In  these  breeds: — Rocks,  Reds 
Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Minorcas.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  ECLIPSE  FARMS.  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Guineas, 
Bantams,  Collies,  Stock,  Eggs,  low.  Catalog. 

PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford,  Pa. 


Baroilers  Isa  §>6  wceRs 
Layers— ssaosiths 
Roasters  Sor  Fall 

Government  statistics  show  83  eggsa 
year  per  hen  average  in  United  States. 
Cooley’s  layers  average  160  to  225 
sod  iri  many  cases  300  eggs  per 
year .  ORDER  NOW  for  immediate  delivery 
White  Leghorns 


Per  25 

50 

too 

Strain  $4.00 

t  7.50 

$14.00 

5.00 

9.00 

18.00 

4.00 

7.00 

14.00 

Barred  Rocks 

4.75 

1.50 

17.00 

n  5.00 

9.00 

18.00 

R.  I.  Reds 

4.75 

1.50 

17.00 

5.00 

9.00 

18.00 

Barron  Strain 
Black  Leghorna 

Victor  Strain 


Pawnee  Strain 
Tomkins  Strain 

White  Rocks 

Fishel-VVilburtha  Strain  5.00  10.00 

Anconas 

Sheppard  Strain  4.50  9.00 

White  Wyandottes 
Duston  Strain  5.00  10.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  7.00  13.00 

Mixed  Chicks  3.50  6.50 

Lower  prices  for  late  May  delivery.  Write  for 
them.  Also  special  prices  on  lots  of  1000  or  more. 
Let  me  know  how  many  you  want,  what  breed 
and  when  you  wish  shipment.  My  capacity  U 
580.000  eggs  at  a  setting. 


20.00 

18.00 

20.00 

25.00 

10.00 


raENCHTOWN.NJL' 

Box  No.  1 


One-Half  Million  GuaranteacT, 
Chicks  for  1925 

English,  Hollywood  and  Tancred  Leghornst 
$13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Bull 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites. 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
nS;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
$15;  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  ar* 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery  ' 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


OW  POKES  ON 

EMGRED 
CHICKS 


Hollywood,  FIshel  and  other  famoos  strains,  winners  la 
egg-lsylno  contesta  from  Maine  to  California.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorna,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Eocka, 
White  Wyandottea,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas, 
Assorted  Broilers.  Noted  for  heelth  and  vigor  because 
they’re  bred  in  the  healthful  mountain-top  climate. 
Rock  bottom  prieos.  Big  discounts  on  lots  of  500  to  1000. 
Get  details  of  offer  on  Special  Matings  of  linebred,  trap- 
nested,  pedigreed  egg-producing  dams  and  biue-blood 
sires.  Fertile  hatching  eggs  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
SiMcial  offer  on  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Ask  for  our  chick 
raiser’s  guide,  and  mention  varieties  you  like  best- 
Farm  Service  Company 
Route  A2  ....  Tyrone,  Fav 


MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 
Will  Fill  Your  Pocket  Book 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  froiil 
prize  winners  at  many  shows. 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali¬ 
ty  and  high  egg  production. 
‘If  you  want  chicks  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  you  and  will 
fill  your  pocketbook,  get  our 
catalog  and  “Chick  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan.”  Every  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  breeds, 
MIDDLEPOINT  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A, 
Middlepoint,  Ohio 


BARRED  ROCKS 

-  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

From  4,000  matured  hen-s.  Bred  for  ollllty  and  ilxk 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Ceorsetown,  OeU 
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The  Trouble  Maker  —  By  E.  R.,  Eastman 


The  men  sat  quietly  watching  and 
listening  to  the  coming  storm.  Jagged, 
forked  lightening  ripped  its  way  across 
the  darkened  night  sky  to  be  followed 
quickly  by  the  crash  and  rumble  of  thun¬ 
der.  A  little  breeze  flicked  around  the 
corner  of  the  house.  A  moment  later 
the  breeze  became  a  wind. 

“Listen,"  said  Winslow.  Above  the  noise 
of  the  thunder  and  the  wind  they  could 
hear  a  distant  roar. 

“It's  coming,”  said  the  lawyer,  “and  it’s 
a  real  one.” 

The  wind  became  a  hurricane  and  In  the 
flashing  of  the  lightning  the  men  could 
see  the  trees  and  shrubbery  along  the  road 
and  in  the  yard  bending  to  the  gale.  The 
wind  lessened  for  a  moment  aiid  the  pat¬ 
ter  of  rain  quickly  increased  to  a  roar  as 
it  struck  the  tin  roof  on  the  porch  over 
tlieir  heads. 

Lightning  played  almost  incessantly, 
and  the  roar  of  the  storm  tvas  so  great 
that  tlie  men  could  not  talk  had  they  want¬ 
ed  to.  But  they  did  not.  The  power  and 
the  majesty  of  tlie  storm  impressed ‘them 
with  the  futility  and  the  smallness  of  hu¬ 
man  thought  and  action. 

Crash  1  Involuntarily  the  men  jumped. 
“That  struck  near,”  shouted  Winslow. 
“Your  barn — or  one  of  the  trees." 

“No,”  replied  Jim,  “It  was  a  , little  far¬ 
ther  away  I  think.” 

Then  the  storm  began  to  pass  and  it 
grew  quieter. 

“Mostly  electric,”  said  Jim.  “Not  much 
rain.  But  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  cooler.” 

Already  the  roar  of  the  rain  on  the  roof 
had  begun  to  let  up.  The  wind  died  to  a 
steady  breeze.  The  lightning  and  the 
thunder  were  passing  over  the  distant  hor¬ 
izon. 

'  “Well,  Jim,  it’s  getting  late.  Guess  the 
rain  is  about  over,  I’ll  back  the  old  flivver 
out,  and  take  Winslow  back  to  town.” 

“That’s  better,”  laughed  the  boy,  “than 
having  the  sheriff  take  you  to  jail.” 

“It’s  the  sheriff’s  car  at  that,"  said 
Winslow. 

The  three  men  got  up  and  stretched 
themselves. 

Suddenly  Winslow  stiffened. 

I  “What’s  that?”  he  said.  “A  fire?” 

“By  gosh,  it  is  I”  said  the  sheriff.  “It’s 
ii  building  too!" 

Jim  was  already  off  the  porch. 

“Come  on!”  he  shouted.  “Get  your  car 
out  quick!” 

In  a  minute  he  had  the  bam  doors  open, 
and  the  three  men  were  in  the  car.  As 
the  automobile  with  throttle  wide  open 
skidded  dangerously  down  the  narrow 
muddy  road,  Dave  shouted: 

“Whose  place  is  it,  Jim?” 

“Ball’s,”  answered  the  boy  grimly.  “That 
heavy  crash  got  either  his  house  or  his 
barn !  I  can’t  tell  which,  but  they’re  close 
together  and  both  are  likely  to  go!” 


Ball  was  still  turning  his  cows  out  nights 
and  they  would  not  be  in  the  barn;  but 
what  about  the  horses?  Had  they  gotten 
them  out?  Where  was  everybody  any¬ 
way  ? 

He  rushed  up  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen 
and  was  almost  bowled  off  his  feet  by 
some  indescribable  thing,  large  and  soft 
and  smothering.  Startled,  he  jumped  to 
one  side,  and  then  saw  it  was  a  feather  bed 
in  motion;  back  of  it  was  Mrs.  Ball. 

“Get  out  of  the  way!  Get  out  of  the 
way!”  she  cried. 

“Where  are  the  men  folks?" 

She  made  no  coherent  reply,  and  Jim, 
noticing  that  she  was  almost  beside  her¬ 
self  with  excitement  and  fear,  let  her  pass. 
He  hurried  into  the  kitchen.  On  the  table 
was  a  flickering  oil  lamp  and  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  stood  Dorothy,  partly  dressed. 

Jim  saw  that  she  was  busy  calling  for 
help  and  turned  and  ran  out  of  the  house. 
In  the  yard  were  the  lawyer,  the  sheriff, 
and  a  few  neighbors  who  had  just  arrived. 

“Dave,  take  charge  here,"  shouted  Jim. 
“Get  some  men  pumping  water ;  have  them 
bring  out  quilts  and  blankets  from  the 
house.  Wet  them,  get  them  on  the  roof. 


they  had  been,  why  hadn’t  he  seen  them 
when  he  went  to  the  house? 

He  stepped  back  to  estimate  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  fire  on  his  end  of  the  barn. 
Flames  on  the  other  side  roaring  twenty 
feet  in  the  air,  brought  every  detail  in 
blazing  relief.  The  north  end  nearest  to 
him  was  fairly  solid  yet.  Little  flicker¬ 
ing  flames  were  blazing  on  different  parts 
of  the  roof  but  the  main  fire  had  not 
reached  that  side  yet.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  before  tlie 
little  flames  would  concentrate  into  a  great 
one,  but  even  then  they  would  burn  up  and 
not  down. 


The  boy  paused  in  his  thought  to  Avon- 
der  what  he  was  trying  to  figure  out. 

Yes,  that  was  it!  He  w'as  sure.  Some 
way  he  knew  that  Johnny  and  the  hired 
man  were  In  the  stable  after  tlie  horses. 
As  if  to  confirm  his  thought,  someone 
grabbed  him  by  the  arm. 

“Where’s  father?”  Dorothy  gasped. 

“I  don't  know,”  answered  the  boy.  “Isn’t 
he  up  at  the  house?” 

The  hands  on  his  arm  clutched  him  like 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Last  Week 

IT  took  the  crowd  that  attended  Jim  Taylor’s  trial,  several  moments 
to  fully  realize  what  had  taken  place  during  those  last  dramatic  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  trial.  The  presiding  judge  had  committed  suicide  uncltr 
very  mysterious  circumstances.  Jim  had  been  acquitted  and  word  had 
been  received  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Dairsmaen’s  League  that  the 
farmers  had  won  their  fight.  When  their  emotions  did  find  expression 
a  holiday  was  celebrated  in  Speedtown  that  had  not  been  known  for 
many  years  past.  Bands  played,  bells  rang  and  whistles  blew  and  farm¬ 
ers  paraded  and  marched  through  the  streets  of  the  little  town. 

In  the  days  following  Jim’s  trial,  the  couniffy  settled  once  niore  into 
the  ways  of  peace.  However,  things  were  not  the  same_  with  Jim. 
Between  Jim  and  Johnny  Ball  there  had  been  no  reconciliation.  Wins¬ 
low,  Dave  Messenger  and  Jim  are  still  very  much  attached  to  one  an¬ 
other.  It  is  on  a  hot  July  evening  that  the  three  sit  on  the  porch  of 
Jim’s  house  talking  milk  strike  and  politics.  Both  Winslow  and  Mes¬ 
senger  point  out  to  Jim  that  although  the  League  has  won  the  fight 
and  better  prices  may  come  for  a  while,  nevertheless  it  could  not  do  the 
impossible.  They  bring  out  that  both  sides  have  much  to  give  and  take 
and  that  the  final  settlement  of  the  whole  situation  lies  somewhere  near 
the  middle  of  the  road.  While  they  are  talking  a  severe  storm  comes  up 
and  the  vividness  of  the  lightning  presages  trouble. 


f 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


'  As  the  three  men  in  Messenger’s  car 
neared  the  Ball  place,  an  awesome  and 
terrifying  sight  greeted  them.  The  light¬ 
ning  had  struck  Ball’s  barn,  and  set  fire 
to  the  hay  or  chaff  which  had  evidently 
smoldered  a  while  and  then  burst  Into  a 
flame.  Jim  saw  that  the  destruction  of 
the  bam  was  certain.  The  inflammable 
hay,  straw  and  chaff  on  the  south  side 
were  ablaze,  sending  the  great  leaping 
flames  and  heavy  clouds  of  thick  black 
smoke  high  into  the  air,  vividly  lighting 
the  night  and  giving  out  an  intense  heat. 
The  roof,  damp  from  the  rain,  was  the 
only  thing  that  had  checked  the  fire  at  all. 

The  men  drove  as  near  as  they  dared 
and  jumped  out.  Even  In  his  excitement 
Jim  thought  of  the  last  time  he  had  been 
on  the  Ball  place.  John  Ball  wouldn’t  hold 
anybody  up  with  a  gun  tonight,  he  thought. 
Needed  all  the  help  he  could  get.  Hardly 
anybody  there  yet,  either.  They  would 
have  difficulty  in  saving  the  house. 

Most  of  the  neighbors  had  been  asleep 
'and  were  slow  to  arrive.  One  good  thing. 


and  keep  them  wet.  Ball  and  Mead  must 
be  down  getting  the  stock  out  of  the  barn 
and  I’ll  go  down  there,”  and  he  started  for 
the  barn. 


By  this  time,  the  roof  on  the  south  side 
of  the  barn  was  afire  but  fortunately  the 
wind  was  not  very  heavy  and  was  blowing 
away  from  the  house,  not  strong  enough, 
however,  to  keep  the  burning  shingles 
from  falling  in  every  direction. 

“Ball  and  Mead  must  be  getting  the 
horses  out,”  Jim  said  to  himself.  “One 
good  thing,  the  horses  are  in  the  basement 
on  the  north  side  where  the  fire  has  not 
yet  gotten  badly  started.” 

Rushing  across  the  yard  from  the  house 
toward  the  basement  door  on  the  north 
side,  Jim  saw  the  headlights  of  cars  and 
heard  men  running.  Help  was  coming. 
With  a  lot  of  help  and  water  from  the 
spring  and  the  pump,  they  might  be  able 
to  save  the  house. 

“Funny  where  Ball  and  Mead  are, 
though,”  he  thought.  “Couldn’t  be  in  the 
barn.  No  one  could  live  in  there.  If 
they  haven’t  gotten  the  horses  out,  it’s 
too  late.  Tfiey’ll  have  to  go  with  the 
barn.” 

With  these  thoughts  rushing  through  his 
mind  as  he  ran,  Jim  came  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  stable  door  on  the  north  side. 
He  stopped  to  wonder  what  he  could  do 
next.  If  he  could  find  Ball  and  Mead,  they 
could  go  back  to  help  save  the  house.  But 
it  worried  him.  It  was  strange  where  ffiey 
were  so  long.  There  was  no  possibility 
that  they  were  foolish  enough  to  be  in 
there  still  after  those  horses.  Yet  where 
Avere  they  ? 

There  was  a  crash,  followed  by  a  bright¬ 
er  glare  and  a  great  roar  of  flames.  The 
roof  on  the  farther  side  of  the  bam  had 
fallen  in.  He  could  hear  the  shouting  of 
men  up  near  the  house.  Probably  Mead 


thought  Jim,  because  of  the  warm  weather,  and  Ball  were  up  there  with  them,  but  if 


a  vice,  but  her  voice  was  calm. 

“No,”  she  ansAvered.  “He  told  me  to 
get  help  on  tlie  ’phone,  Avhile  he  got  the 
horses  out.” 

“Good  Lord!”  said  the  boy.  “Then  they 
are  in  there  yet!  I  knew  they  were,”  and 
started  for  the  basement  door. 

*  “Jim!”  cried  the  girl.  “Oh,  Jim!” 

But  Jim  did  not  hear.  He  was  already 
In  the  murky,  smokey  gloom  of  the  stable. 

Far  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  long 
stable  there  was  an  ominous  glow.  Jim 
knew  what  that  meant.  The  fire  on  that 
end  had  burned  clear  through  to  the  base¬ 
ment.  But  there  was  one  advantage,  the 
light  from  the  fire  relieved  the  pitch 
blackness  of  the  stable  so  that  he  could  see 
a  little  when  he  could  hold  his  eyes  open. 
The  sharp,  acrid  hay  smoke  was  almost 
blinding  and  the  heat  made  breathing  a 
torture.  Above  the  roar  of  the  fire  he 
could  hear  the  plunging  of  the  frantic 
horses.  He  remembered  that  the  horses’ 
stables  were  near  that  end  and  to  the  left. 

Stumbling  forward,  the  boy  tried  to  call 
but  every  time  he  opened  his  mouth,  his 
shout  ended  in  a  strangled  cough.  But 
someone  heard  him.  At  least  he  thought 
so — Yes,  now  he  was  sure  of  it. 

Stooping  a  little,  Jim  groped  his 
as  fast  as  he  could  toward  where  he 
thought  he  had  heard  the  answer.  Putting 
all  his  breath  back  of  it,  he  shouted  again. 
A  man  loomed  out  of  the  haze  so  close 
that  Jim  could  touch  him.  He  reached  out 
and  grabbed  him.  It  was  the  hired  man, 

“Where’s  Johnny?”  gasped  the  boy. 

Choking  and  strangling,  the  big  felloAV 
tried  to  answer. 

“Get  doAAm,”  said  Jim,  “Get  doAAm  on 
your  knees,”  and  the  two  men  dropped 
and  held  their  heads  close  to  the  floor. 
Breathing  was  easier. 

“Where’s  Johnny?”  Jim  repeated. 

“Ain’t  he  out?” 

“No.  When  did  you  see  him?” 

“Came  in — with  me — arter  the  horses 


— ^told  me  to — to  get  Pete — and  he’d  get 
out — old  Duke — but  I — couldn’t  do  nothin’ 
— with  the  danged  brute — went  crazy— . 
plunged  'round  —  like  to’ve  killed  me 
wouldn’t  back  out — after  I  had  him  loose 
—burn  and  be  danged — for  all  o’  me  1" 

Suddenly  the  big  fellow  collapsed.  Jinj 
shook  him  roughly. 

“Come  out  of  it,  Bill !”  he  shouted. 
“You’ve  got  to  get  out  of  here.” 

After  a  moment  thejiired  man  began 
to  breathe  more  regularly  and  pulled  him¬ 
self  to  his  knees.  Jim  hauled  him  along 
tlie  floor  for  a  few  feet. 

“Keep  going  straight  ahead  or  you’ll 
burn,"  he  ordered.  “The  door  out  is  only 
a  little  Avays.” 

“Can’t,”  said  Bill.  “Got  to  get  Johnny,” 
and  he  turned  feebly  around  in  his  tracks. 

Maddened,  Jim  grabbed  him  and  snaked 
him  around  again,  and  gave  him  a  rough 
push  toward  the  door. 

“Get  the  H - out  of  here,”  he  gritted, 

“I’ll  get  Johnny.” 

Then  he  went  back  toward  Avhere  he 
could  hear  the  plunging  horses.  Calling 
to  mind  the  plan  of  the  stable,  Jim  re¬ 
membered  tliat  the  big  gelding  had  his 
stall  at  the  end  of  the  horse  stables  and 
Duke  had  the  next  stall.  John  Ball  could 
not  be  in  the  stall  with  Pete  because  that 
Avas  Avhere  Bill  had  said  he  had  gone. 
If  the  old  man  had  not  craivled  by  him 
in  the  darkness  by  this  time,  he  must  still 
be  struggling  with  Duke.  One  good 
thing,  the  increased  glow  of  the  fire  at 
the  other  end  made  it  easier  to  see.  The 
smoke,  too,  had  followed  the  great  draft 
upward  and  relieved  his  breathing  a  little. 

Jim  got  back  to  the  horse’s  stall  Avith- 
out  difficulty.  The  next  problem  was  to 
get  by  him,  for  the  maddened  beast  Avas 
kicking  and  lunging  from  one  side  of  the 
stall  to  the  other.  He  shouted  at  him, 
but  tlie  horse  paid  no  attention. 

Only  for  an  instant  the  boy  paused. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose  and  he  must 
make  sure  that  John  Ball  was  not  in  that 
stall  at  the  horse’s  head.  Watching  his 
chance  as  the  horse  lunged  to  the  other 
side,  Jim  sprang  in  beside  him  and  to  his 
head.  He  had  a  halter  on,  but  the  rope 
dangled  loose.  It  had  either  been  untied 
or  cut.  Ball  had  been  there.  Where  was 
he  now? 

Jim  grabbed  the  horse  by  the  halter 
and  swung  his  weight  on  his  head,  trying 
to  back  him  out  of  thp  stall.  Instead  of 
backing,  Duke  plunged  forward  with  him 
and  to  keep  from  being  jammed  against 
the  manger,  Jim  let  go  his  hold  and 
sprang  sidewa3's. 

As  he  dropped,  his  foot  touched  some¬ 
thing  soft.  Trying  to  keep  out  of  the 
range  of  the  horse,  he  stooped  to  explore 
what  his  foot  had  touched.  Under  tlie 
manger  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  the 
huddled  body  of  a  man. 

“My  God !”  prayed  the  boy.  “Hoav  will 
I  ever  get  him  out !” 


All  this  had  taken  but  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  smoke  had  partly  cleared, 
but  the  heat  was  almost  unbearable.  The 
whole  side  of  the  barn  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stable  was  afire.  If  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  Johnny  past 'the  plung¬ 
ing  horse,  they  would  both  be  crushed  or 
injured,  so  that  they  would  never  reach 

the  door.  . 

Now  he  had  it!  If  he  could  blind  the 
horse,  in  some  way,  probably  could  back 
him  out,  but  how  to  do  it?  His  coat,  of 
course!  Funny  he  had  not  thought  of  it 
before.  He  grabbed  it  off,  and  threw  it 
over  the  horse’s  head.  Duke  quieted  im¬ 
mediately  and  Jim  took  him  by  the  halter, 
spoke  to  him  gently  and  backed  him  out 

of  the  stall.  , 

As  he  let  go  of  him,  to  return  to  Joim 

Ball,  Jim  saw  his  coat  fall  ® 

horse’s  head.  He  became  a  crazy  ^ 
again,  and  instead  of  going  for  the 
door,  where  Jim  had  headed  him, 
turned  and  plunged  directly  down 
stable  toward  the  fire.  ^ 

(Continued  on  opposite  page)  .  * 
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When  Somebody  Cares 


L 


A  Visit  with  the  A,  A.  Philosophy  Man 
°th?  Ji  By  REV.  J.  W.  HOLLAND 


ious  and  most  perilous  passion  in  the 
world. 

All  joys,  all  tasks  of  toil,  all  human 
bliss  get  their  ineentive  and  quality  from 
the  fact  that  somebody  Cares. 

There  goes  the  Plowman  singing  as  he 
4rives  his  team,  the  laborer  whistling  at 

his  machine,  the 
business  man  hum¬ 
ming  as  he  opens 
his  desk,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  love  to 
toil,  but  because 
their  work  blesses 
Somebody  who 
Cares. 

I  listen  to  the 
'  home-maker,  busied 
with  the  many, 
many  cares  of  her 
house  and  the 
farm,  pausing  to 

He\.  J.  w.  Holland  pat  the  cheek  of  a 
cooing  baby,  forgetful  of  "her  own  ease, 
pouring  the  unstinted  wealth  of  her  de¬ 
votion  and  love  into  homely  duties,  and 

complaining  not,  because  tliere  is  Some¬ 

body  who  Cares. 

Youths  and -maidens  stand  long  before 
the  mirror,  like  proud  birds  preening  them¬ 
selves  in  intense  effort  to  make  their 
charms  pleasing  to  Someone  who  Cares. 
Don’t  let  some  okl  cynic  write  to  me 
and  say  that  he  or  she  never  did  that.  I 
know  better. 

Do  you  know,  that  I  believe  that  the 
Good  God  must  have  known  tliat  the  best 
way  to  get  His  children  to  perk  up,  and 
do  their  best,  was  to  let  them  read  their 
glory  from  Another’s  eyes. 

Men  face  temptations  that  try  every 


fiber  of  their  souls, 
and  keen  straight  be¬ 


cause  of  those  who  Care. 

Through  long  years  of  denial  and  hard¬ 
ship  women  will  keep  their  thoughts  pure 
and  beautiful  for  the  one  reason  that 
Somebody  wants  them  to  do  so. 

Hearts  that  Care  can  also  suffer.  All 
tragedies  are  strung  to  this  wire.  A  man 
or  woman  can  little  harm  one  who  does 
not  love  them,  but  they  can  make  life  a 
hell  for  Someeme  who  Cares. 

A  challenging  bit  of  advice  of  my 
father  was  this:  “Do  nothing  that  would 
make  your  mother  weep.”  That  may 
sound  to  some  young  men  like  a  bit  of 
Sunday  School  advice,  but  for  me  it  is 
wise  as  the  wisdom  of  senators. 

Just  recently  a  bruised  and  beaten  man 
came  to  me^  Once  he  had  loved  a  woman, 
and  she  had  proved  untrue,  and  had  hurt 
him.  Now,  he  says  that  all  women  are 
alike.  It  is  not  true,  but  he  thinks  so. 
“Though  much  the  human  heart  may  bear; 

Some  people  get  more  than  their  share 
Of  broken  heart  and  whitened  hair.” 

And  all,  just  because  they  Care. 

The  highest  thought  I  can  get  about  God 
is  that  He  Cares  for  us.  If  He  does, 
then  He  must  have  some  interest  in  how 
we  treat  each  other.  If  we  wrong  others 
we  wrong  Him  whose  nature  is  to  Care. 

That  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus:  God  is  a 
Father  whose  heart  is  hurt  by  the  sins 
of  men.  I  do  not  know  of  a  greater 
thought  to  steady,  our  desires  and  keep  us 
straight. 

A*  religion  of  law  and  duty  is  never  so' 
strong  as  a  religion  of  love  and  beauty. 
In  that  religion  only  is  there  vision  enough 
to  make  us  triumph. 

Somebody  Cares ! 
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The  Trouble  Maker 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 

As  the  boy  kneeled  to  take  hold  of  the 
unconscious  old  man,  he  realized  that  his 
strength  was  going  and  that  he  could  not 
carry  the  old  man ;  he  would  have  to  drag 
him.  The  heat  was  past  endurance. 

Flames  were  licking  up  both  sides  of 
the  barn;  now  the  basement  ceiling  over 
his  head  began  to  burst  into  small  flames 
in  places.  The  smoke  had  increased 
again,  biting  into  his  eyes  and  lungs. 
Panting  and  gasping  in  his  struggle,  he 
pulled  Johnny  from  the  stall  out  on  the 
main  floor,  and  dropped  beside  him  utterly 
exhausted. 

“Must  give  up,”  he  thought.  “Can’t  go 
another  foot.” 

Suddenly  he  stiffened,  every  nerve 
jumping  in  utter  horror.  From  dov\m  the 
other  end  of  the  barn  toward  the  fire 
came  a  horrid  scream,  repeated  again  and 
again.  The  horse  had  gone  into  the  fire! 

Once  more  galvanized  into  action,  Jim 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  tugged  at  the  old 
man.  A  few  feet,  and  a  pause;  then  a 
few  inches  and  a  pause.  Sometimes,  he 
seemed  to  struggle  as  in  a  nightmare, 
without  moving  at  all,  and  then  he  would 
remember  that  blood-curdling  scream  and 
redouble  his  efforts. 

Through  the  drifting  smoke,  he  could 
see  the  flames  licking  toward  him  on  both 
sides  and  overhead.  Every  breath  was  an 
agony.  His  very  clothes  seemed  to  burn 
his  body.  His  face  felt  scorched. 

Now  it  seemed  that  he  passed  beyond 
feeling.  All  that  was  left  was  just  a 
memory  of  that  scream  and  the  one 
thought  that  he  must  get  out. 

There  was  the  door.  ...  A  few 
feet  more  and  he  would  have  it.  . 

Ah!  A  breath  of  fresh  air.  .  . 

The  door.  .  .  .  Men  shouting.  . 

A  woman’s  voice  that  seemed  familiar  call¬ 
ing  his  name.  ...  A  sensation  of  fall¬ 
ing  as  from  a  great  height,  and  then- 
oblivion  ! 

( To  be  continued) 
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A  Book  on  Carpentry 

I  am  thinking  of  doing  some  repairing 
nv  the  carpenter  line  and  I  thought  I 
would  write  your  people  and  see  if  you 
could  tell  me  where  I  could  get  a  book  of 
instructions  on  carpentry  work.  If  you  can 
give  me  any  information  along  that  line; 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much.— J.  G.  C., 
Pennsylvania. 

For  general  house  carpentry  work  I 
would  recommend  House  Carpentry  by 
Griffeth  and  published  by  the  Manual 
Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Ill.  Also  write  to 
the  Radford  Architectural  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  ask  them  for  a  list  of 
their  books  on  carpentry.  For  farm 
carpentry,  I  would  suggest  the  Farmers’ 
Shop  Book  by  L.  M.  Roehl,  published 
by  the  Bruce  Publishing  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


20  Higher  officer  of 
a  regiment 

22  Bird's  feather 
used  for  hat  trim¬ 
ming 

24  Stories 

26  Justice  of  3  tree 

27  Rest  on  a  chair 

30  Sow  with  seed 

31  Metal 

S3  Stalk  of  a  plant 


34  Courageous 

35  Large  monkeys 

36  Refuse 
38  Rob 

^0  At  any  time 
41  Part  of  the  body 

44  Playing-card  with 
a  single  spot 

45  Title  of  respect 
47  That  thing 

49  Long  island 
(Abbr) 


Delco-Light  pumps  are  gear-driven. 
That  means  there  is  no  belt  to  slip 
or  break.  It  means  continuous, 
dependable  and  economical  water 
service  for  your  farm, — every  drop 
used  in  the  house  and  bam  pumped 
by  smooth,  quiet  electric  power. 

25  MedeSs 

There  are  Delco-Light  pumps  to  fit 
every  requirement, — deep  well  and 
shallow  well,  direct  current  and 
alternating  current — 32  volt  and 
110  volt. 

Ask  your  Delco-Light  dealer  to  tell 
you  how  little  a  Delco-Light  pump 
for  your  farm  will  cost  and  how 
easily  you  can  get  it  on  the  Delco- 
Light  plan  of  time  payments. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Afotors  Corporation 

I>ept.  J  2  »  bayton,  omo 

DELCO-LIGHT 

WATER  SYSTEMS 
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1  Draft-animal 
5  Number 

9  Mid-western  State 
Planet 

12  Personal  pronojn 

14  Die 

16  Six  (Roman  num¬ 
erals) 

W  Adam’s  uoynpan- 
Ion 

2  Portion 

*  Popular  abbrevia¬ 
tion  for  our  Pres- 
Ident 

•1  Male  animal  par¬ 
ent 


23  Before 

24  Measure  of  weight 
(PI) 

25  Limbs 

27  Act  of  aetling 

28  Bird’s  first  stom¬ 
ach 

29  Storage  place  for 
grain 

SO  Short  walk 
22  Sums  of  nine  and 

one 

84  Vegetable 
25  American  Reveto- 
tlon  Society  (Abbr) 
37  Places  In  position 


82  A  color 
40  Important  point  In 
history 

42  Permit 

43  Advert  Isement 
(Abbr) 

44  Streets 


♦6  Personal  pronoun 

47  Chills 

48  Post 
50  Go  In 

61  Boring-tool  for 
metal 


1  Places  of  abode 

2  New  England 
State  (Abbr) 

2  Turf 

4  Female  nheep 
(PI) 

2  Comfort 
8  Wrath 


VERTICAL 
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Scribe 


Grand 
(Abbr) 

8  Labors 

10  Pain 

11  Female  horse 
13  Sinful 

15  Organs  of  hearing 

16  Wind  indicator 
18  Built 
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Take  a  Trip  to 

BERMUDA 

During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 
Average  Winter  Temperature  60  to  70  Degrees 
ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS — ^Sailing,  Bathing,  Cycling, 
Tennis,  Riding,  Driving,  Golf,  Fishing.  Dancing,  cte. 
VTA  PALATIAL,  TWL\-SCREW 
OIL-BURNING  TRANS.VTLANTIC  LINERS 

S.  S.  “FORT  VICTORIA”  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

Offering  passengers  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners.  Tickets 
are  Interchangeable  on  these  two  steamers,  srhleh 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL  Bermuda- — Unsurpassed  location 
overlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  surrounding  Islands. 
Finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnificent  tiled,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pooL 

For  Illustrated  booklet  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 
USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT 
endorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50 
years. 

Made  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes.  | 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer  ' 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Price*.  1 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK-— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Diirahility  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards  Write 
me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Oldest 
Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  n!  Y. 


Banger^5aMon4i 

Finest  blcyclebunt—44styIosK!Olors 

prices. 

deliveiT,  express  paid  on  30 
jMys  free  trial. Cash  oreasy  paym’ts. 

-  wheels  and  equipment 

prices.  Send  no 
^  Write  today  for  bwr  cataloir 

iCYaECOMPJfflY  ioVii 

LSS9£M205CHKafia  <«<iay 


-  Cisrver" 

Thia  Gmaino  Leather  Glove,  i 
,"^sa«BalI.Carrer  and  expert  I 
ustruc^k)Qs**How  to  Pitch**—  L 
\  ^  for  selHne  o^y  20  hot- 1 

1  ties  assorted  liquid  perfume  at  \ 
loc  aacb.  LEn*8re  aasoxtment  tnakeav 
I  It  easy.  Send  no  money. Wrife  today 


BELL  PERFUME  CO,,Depi.HIOcM«B?^^ 


S34  (20> 


The 
Flavor  is 

Roasted  In! 

WHIT 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

B0STC»)  V  CHICAGO  *.  PORTSMOUTH.  VA. 


. _ i  agent  to  sell  my  Candy,  Chewing  Gum 

and  Mints.  Everybody  will  buy  from  you.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Samples  free.  Write  today. 

Milton  Gordon,704  Jackson  St.,  Cincinnati,  O, 
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cA  Message  From  a  Reader 

Dress  For  Spring  -  -  -  -  A  Wardrobe  For  Babe's  Things 


Thinking  perhaps  you  may  enjoy  a 
note  of  appreciation,  1  am  going  to  sit 
down  at  once  while  I  have  your  paper  in 
my  hand  and  tell  you  how  good  this  par¬ 
ticular  issue  of  March  14th  sems  to  me. 
Generally  I  enjoy  all  the  issues.  However, 
how  are  you  to  know  which  I  enjoy  and 
which  I  do  not,*  if  I  don’t  tell  you  myself? 
Do  you  also  want  to  know  what  I  do  not 
enjoy?  Well,  if  you  do,  say  so  and  I’ll  tell 
you  what.  Sometimes  when  you  fill  up 
our  Household  space  with  such  bunk  as 
the  “Ideal  Wife”  and  “Ideal  Husband” 
stuff.”  Ha!  Ha! 

I  have  found  out  in  baking  potatoes  that 
all  our  family  like  the  medium  or  small 
potato  about  the  size  of  eggs  better  than 
the  very  large  potato.  They  bake  quickly 
and  I  have  more  shell— the  best  part  to  me. 
This  year  our  potatoes  did  not  ripen  prop¬ 
erly  and  would  settle  and  burn  while  still 
hard.  After  I  had  burned  every  available 
cooking  utensil,  I  thought  of  steaming  and 
baking,  and  began  baking  small  potatoes. 
The  small  potatoes  bake  more  quickly 
than  the  same  size  will  steam. — Mrs.  O.  D. 
B.  C. 

YOU  were  very  kind  to  tell  us  how 
much  you  appreciated  the  issue  of 
March  14th.  I  only  wish  that  all  of  the 
issues  could  please  you  as  much.  How¬ 
ever,  our  readers  have  a  great  variety  of 
tastes,  and  we  do  try  to  please  the  major¬ 
ity.  We  recognize  the  impossibility  of 
having  every  issue  of  the  paper  appeal 
alike  to  each  individual,  so  the  best  we  can 
do  is  to  rely  upon  our  friends  to  tell  us 
what  they  like  and  what  they  do  not  like. 

A  very  good  example  of  the  difference 
in  opinion  was  shown  by  the  hearty  re¬ 
sponse  which  we  received  when  the  con¬ 
tests  on  the  Ideal  Husband  and  the  Ideal 
Wife  were  in  progress,  so  that  simply  goes 
to  show  you  that  some  of  the  readers 
liked  it  very  much.  Therefore,  I  repeat 
that  w'e  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  our 
readers  if  they  do  not  agree  with  the  ma¬ 
jority,  as  well  as  when  they  are  pleased 
over  some  issue  of  the  paper,  or  some  ar¬ 
ticle  w’hich  appears  on  our  pages.  We  do 
appreciate  the  interest  which  prompts  one 
to  take  the  trouble  to  w'rite  and  hope  that 
W’e  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
you  again. — The  Editors. 


The  Early  Bird  Needs 
'a  Good  Bedspring!  ^ 

Men  who  labor  and  women  who  work  need  complete 
rest  at  night— the  best  rest  that  they  can  get.  And 
this  is  the  kind  that  the  Ideal  Spring  gives,  because  it 
is  made  of  spiral  springs.  Extra  tall,  finely  tempered, 
spirals  that  stand  upright.  Buoyant  spirals  that  mould 
to  the  body's  form— that  properly  support  the  spme 
and  give  true  relaxation  to  tired  nerves  and  muscles^ 
That’s  why  it  is  the  most  comfortaUe  bedspring 
made.  Ask  your  own  furniture  dealer  about  the  ^ 

T^sMDEALspiin^ 

The  Bedspring  that  Supports  Your  Spine 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

■  Western  Factory,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


clippings?  I  find  so  many  helpful  sew’ing 
items  that  I  w’ish  to  save  for  future  ref¬ 
erences  or  a  crochet  pattern  or  some  bit 
of  fancy  work  illustrated  that  I  wish  to 
keep.  These  are  placed  in  envelopes 
which  just  fit  in  the  drawers.  Each  en¬ 
velope  is  marked,  crochet  patterns,  fam- 
cyw’ork,  sewing  hints,  care  of  machine. 


securely  in  muslin  bags,  dip  them  well  iq 
this  lime  mixture  and  hang  them  up  in  a 
dry  place. 

When  w’antod  for  use,  cut  the  string, 
puli  down  the  bag  and  you  will  find  your 
meat  as  fresh  as  when  you  put  it  away. 

— C.W.W. 


Household  Hints 

Why  not  use  one  of  the  drawers  of  the 
sewing  machine  for  a  filing  cabinet  for 


Makers  of  Foster  Metal  Beds,  Foster  Toe 

and  2ualitv  Spring  Constructioru.  ^  Send  for  bool^iet. 


No.320-4 — A  charming  dress  of  plain 
gingham,  that  can  be  quickly  made  and 
easily  iaundered,  yet  smart  enough  for 
aTmost  any  summer  afternoon  require¬ 
ment.  The  material  is  good  quality  ging¬ 
ham,  calculated  to  withstand  frequent 
laundering.  The  embroidery,  in  black  and 
white  can  be  done  in  an  afternoon  or  two. 
The  work  is  done  with  coarse  floss.  Darn¬ 
ing  stitches  in  black  form  the  band,  which 
is  broken  at  intervals  with  round  white 
flowers,  worked  in  lazy  daisy  stitch.  The 
large  irregular  flowers  are  outlined  with 
white  darning  stitch,  and  there  are  smali 
black  stitches  in  the  center.  There  are 
only  two  seams  in  the  dress  across  the 
shouider  and  under  the  arms,  — A  slash 
at  the  lower  waist  line  perrnits  a  few 
gathers  at  the  side  of  the  skirt.  It  will 
be  well  to  determine  Just  where  you  want 
the  waist  line  before  cutting  out  the  dress. 
The  line  for  slashing  is  only  stamped,  and 
the  dress  can  perfectly  well  be  cut  above 
or  below  this  line.  A  short  belt  of  the 
material  or  a  sash  of  narrow  ribbon  may 
indicate  the  belt  line  just  above  the 
gathers,  but  no  trimming  is  necessary. 
Some  of  the  smartest  dresses  have  no 
belt.  The  long  straight  lines  of  this  dress 
are  kind  to  the  stout  figure  and  also  be¬ 
coming  to  the  slender  type.  Plain  ging¬ 
ham  (blue  or  yellow)  stamped  for  cutting 
outline  and  embroidery,  sizes  32  to  42, 
$1.00.  Floss  30c.  Sizes  40  to  48  In  blue 
only  $1.25.  Floss  30c.  _ 


Growing  Pansies 

pERHAPS  you  are  such  a  busy  mother 
A  _  and  housewife  that  you  do  not  think 
you  can  attempt  anything  outside;  but  a 
bed  of  pansies  w’ill  not  require  much  labor 
and  will  repay  you  a  thousand  fold,  for 
their  mission  is  to  cheer,  comfort  and 
make  happy.  Their  other  name,  heart’s 
ease,  means  all  those  attributes. 

There  are  many  kinds  and  colors  of 
pansies  and  care  should  be  used  in  buy¬ 
ing  the  seeds.  Every  catalogue  gives  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  varieties  and  the  seeds 
will  come  true.  If  you  want  large  flowers, 
buy  the  mammoth;  if  you  want  white 
pansies,  buy  seeds  of  that  kind.  You  will 
get  just  what  you  sow. 

Many  people  sow  the  seed  about  the 
middle  of  August,  simply  pressing  them 
into  the  soil,  as  they  are  tiny.  The  latter 
part  of  September  they  are  transplanted  to 
their  permanent  home.  When  the  cold 
weather  of  November  appears  the  bed  is 
covered  with  leaves,  using  boards  to  hold 
them  in  place,  and  in  spring  when  danger 
of  snows  is  past,  the  leaves  are  removed 
and  soon  the  plants  are  a  mass  of  bloom. 
If  you  pick  them  every  day  they  will  give 
you  blossoms  all  summer. 

However,  you  can  have  pansies  this  year 
if  you  did  not  start  them  in  August.  I 
sow  the  seed  in  the  hot  bed  in  April  and 
the  plants  .begm  blooming  In  the  early 
summer.  A  ten  cent  package  of  seeds  will 
give  blossoms  enough  to  fill  the  house  with 
sw’ectness,  and  still  be  some  for  friends 
and  neighbors. 

After  becoming  established  they  need  no 
attention  outside  of  picking.  They  de¬ 
light  in  a  rich  soil  and  cool  weather  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  usually  planted  in 
a  partial  shade.  Many  people  give  them 
a  northern  exposure. — Mrs.  George  Gr.\y. 


etc. ;  in  this  way  whatever  I  want  is  eas¬ 
ily  found  and  is  just  where  I  want  it. — 
Elinor  Smith. 


Baby’s  Wardrobe 

Ellex  Brownixg 

The  Baby’s  Wardrobe  is  much  more 
convenient  than  the  trunk  or  dresser. 
It  consist  of  a  box  about  36  x  30  x  24 
inches.  It  is  to  be  nailed  to  the  wall  with 


A  Quick  Method  for  Preserving 
Fresh  Eggs 

Get  the  dry  slaked  lime,  fill  shallow 
boxes — (boxes  one  inch  deeper  than 
eggs  are  when  standing  one  ends).  Make 
holes  in  the  dry  lime,  placing  eggs  pointed 
end  up,  far  enough  apart  so  they  don't 
touch  one  another.  When  box  is  filled, 
cover  with  a  layer  of  lime  and  smooth  off 
with  a  stick.  In  this  way  the  yolks  will 
not  adhere  to  sides  and  you  can  get  one 
egg  out  without  disturbing  the  others. 

— c  w.  w. 
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A  Method  for  Keeping  Meat 
Free  from  Mold  and  Worms 

Farmers  frequently  have  more  saus¬ 
ages,  hams  and  beef  on  hand  than  they 
can  use  at  once,  and  are  despaired  to  know 
how  to  keep  it  free  from  mold  and  worms, 
and  in  fact  keep  it  so  it  won’t  dry  out  and 
get  tough. 

The  following  is  a  method  that  w3I 
solve  all  your  worries: 

Take  a  lump  of  fresh  lime,  slala  it  tai 
the  consistency  of  thin  mush.  Then  have 
your  fried  sausage,  and  hams,  or  beef  tied 


Ml 

kJ 

the  open  side  outward-  Place  two  shelve 
(C)  in  the  left  hand  half  and  hangers  m 
right  See  drawing  Fig.  A. 

The  entire  box  may  be  hid  from  the 
eye  by  gathering  cretonne  or  other  su  - 
stantial  material  upon  a  string  or  curtain 
rod  and  hung  around  the  wardrobe^  m  n 
manner  that  is  easily  adjusted.  Sec 
In  one  of  these  wardrobes  Baby’s  clothes 
are  always  at  hand  and  are  no  trouble  to 
nut  away. 
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Timely  Styles  and  Receipts 


Aunt  Janet^s  Pet  Marmalade- -‘Game 


Now  is  the  best  time  for  making  or¬ 
ange  marmalade  for  at  this  season 
the  citrus  fruits  are  cheapest  and  have 
their  best  flavor.  The  following  recipe  is 
not  original  with  Aunt  Janet,  but  she  has  i 
used  it  and  found  it  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  man  of  the  house,  who  is  very  critical 
in  the  matter  of  marmalades.  It  is  some 
times  called  amber  marmalade. 

Orange  Grapefruit  Marmalade 
t  large  grapefruit 
2  large  navel  oranges 
1  lemon 

5  pounds  sugar 
18  cups  cold  water. 

Wash  fruit,  cut  into  very  thin  slices  and 
cut  the  slices  into  narrow  strips.  Use 
every  part  of  the  fruit  but  the  cores  and 
seeds.  Cover  the  fruit  with  the  water  and 
let  it  stand  24  hours,*  boil  it  rapidly  un¬ 
covered  for  10  minutes  and  let  it  stand 
another  24  hours;  bring  it  to  the  boiling 
point  and  add  the  sugar.  Boil  it  2  hours 
or  until  the  jelly  point  is  reached.  The 
cooking  should  be  done  in  a  broad,  shal¬ 
low  uncovered  pan. 


Shelves  For  the  Jars 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when 
one  can  easily  induce  the  good  man  to 
do  little  jobs  about  the  house.  Perhaps  you 
have  not  a  good  place  to  keep  your  fruit 
jars.  Get  him  to  fix  up  some  broad  strong 
shelves.  They  are  a  great  help  -Jp  a 
cellar. 

The  necessity  for  having  them  strong 
and  secure  was  impressed  on  me  once 
when  I  found  a  loaded  shelf  leaning  at  a 
most  dangerous  angle.  I  had  a  very  nar¬ 
row  escape  that  year. 

One  of  my  friends  in  a  recent  letter  told 
me  of  a  loss  she  had  last  fall.  She  lives 
in  a  large  city,  so  she  had  to  buy  all  her 
fruit,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
plums,  peaches,  etc.  She  had,  she  said, 
about  eighty  jars  stored  away  on  a  broad 
shelf  which  was  high  up  on  one  of  her 
kitchen  walls. 

She  and  her  husband  were  sitting  reading 
one  evening  in  the  fall,  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  loud  crack  heard  and  then  a 
tremendous  crash;  rushing  to  the  kitchen, 
they  found  all  the  precious  fruit  in  a  heap 
on  the  floor.  You  can  imagine  her  feel¬ 
ings.  The  only  thing  she  could  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  was  tliat  no  one  was  under  the 
shelf  when  it  fell.  It  certainly  would 
have  killed  a  child. 

This  is  the  lesson  to  us  all  of  the  dangers 
of  overloading  shelves.  Jars  of  fruit  are 
heavy  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  plenty 
of  shelves  and  “not  put  all  our  eggs  in 
one  basket,”  as  the  saying  is,  or  all  our 
jars  one  one  shelf. — “Flora.” 


The  Prosaic  Egg  Dressed  Up — 
Poached 

pOACHED  eggs  have  long  been  a 
*  favorite  supper  dish  in  our  family, 
"^ey  appeal  to  all  appetites' and  are  easily 
digested.  The  eggs  may  be  poached  in 
tnilk,  meat  stock  or  salted  water.  For 
the  following  recipes  salted  water  was 
®sed.  Eggs  poached  in  meat  stock  arc 
slways  served  plain  on  toast;  the  meat 
*tock  itself  imparting  enough  flavor. 
When  made  in  milk  the  milk  may  be 
thickened  slightly  and  poured  around  the 
toast. 

To  vary  the  ordinary  poached  egg 
pour  melted  butter  or  browmed  butter 
over  it  after  it  has  been  placed  upon  the 
toast  or  season  with  celery  salt  Grat- 
«d  cheese  sprinkled  over  the  top  or 
crushed  dried  parsley  or  celery  leaves 
a  delightful  improvement  A  thin 
•hce  of  ham  placed  between  the  egg  and 
the  toast  is  also  a  palatable  manner  to 
•erve  the  egg. 

POACHED  EGGS  IN  POTATO 
WESTS  also  arc  very  good.  Form 
of  cold  mashed  potato,  then  scoop 
•ot  the  centers  and  place  in  the  bottom 
^  each  nest  a  layer  of  grated  cheese. 
tTacc  in  oven  until  nests  are  a  golden 


brown  and  the  cheese  is  melted.  Re¬ 
move  to  a  platter  and  place  a  poached 
egg  in  each  nest  add  a  dash  of  paprika, 
garnish  with  parsley  and  serve  at  once. 

POACHED  EGG  IN  BISCUIT 
WITH  BROWN  GRAVY.  We  use 
this  way  of  serving  poached  eggs  when 
we  have  left-over  gravy  and  stale  bis¬ 
cuits.  Re-heat  the  biscuits  and  cut  out 
a  center  large  enough  to  hold  the  egg. 
Drop  in  the  poached  egg,  pour  around 
it  as  much  of  the  b'rovvm  gravy  as  you 
wish  and  serve  at  once. 

POACHED  EGGS  IN  TOMATO 
SAUCE.  Brown  one  small  onion  in  a 
pan,  add  one  cup  of  fresh  or  canned 


for  a  Crowd 

of  the  teams  find  the  hearts  and  throw 
kisses  until  their  leader  collects  the  heart. 
They  do  not  speak.  The  side  collecting 
the  most  points  wins.  Red  counts  one, 
white  counts  five,  and  the  blue  counts  ten. 
It  is  great  fun  to  see  two  or  three  girls 
standing  over  a  dignified  w’oman  throwing 
kisses  to  call  the  attention  of  their  leader. 
— Anna. 
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Matron’s  Shing-led  (?)  Hair 

The  jar  of  the  car  keeps  pins  and  hair 
loose  especially  if  tlie  hat  does  not 
fit  as  it  should.  Most  hats  nowdays  are 
made  for  bobbed  hair,  but  a  good  many 


The  Popular  Jumper  Dress 

These  spring-like  dresses  for  children  or  for  grown-ups  are  simple  in 
design  and  easy  to  rnake.  The  skirt  and  suspenders  may  be  made  of  a 
heavier,  darker  material,  while  the  blouse  of  material  lighter  in  color  and 
weight  gives  a  charming  softness  about  the  face,  besides  having  the  practical 
feature  of  being  washable  and  th:refore  easy  to  keep  fresh. 


Pattern  No.  2398  may  he  flannel, 
plaid  kasha  or  of  cotton  materials 
linene,  or  gingham.  The  pattern 
sises  8,  10,  12  and  14  years,  and 
little  straight  line  dress  which 
with  a  wide  leather  belt  and  a 
short  sleeved  guimpe. 

Pattern  12e. 


plain  or 
such  as 
cuts  in 
includes 
is  worn 
long  or 


The  dress  pattern  No.  2413  cuts  in  tins 
16  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  3  yards  36  inch 
material  for  dress  and  2J4  yards  i6-istcla 
material  for  blouse. 

Pattern  12e. 


'A  cape  like  this,  made  of  a  fine  twill 
silk,  flannel  or  kasha,  would  be  nice  for  the 
young  girl  to  wear  over  her  light  dresses 
during  the  early  summer  months,  when  it 
is  not  warm  enough  to  go  without  a  coat. 

The  cape  pattern  No.  1070  cuts  in  sises 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  The  8  year 
site  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

’  Pattern  12*. 


TO  ORDER;  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly,  enclose  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (coin  sent  at 
own  risk)  and  mail  to  the  Pattern  Department,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  ' 


tomato  pulp,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Stir  in 
slowly  one-half  cup  of  water.  When 
the  mixture  is  flioroughly  heated 
thicken  with  one  tablespoonful  of  corn¬ 
starch.  Pour  into  a  deep  platter,  drop 
tile  eggs  carefully  into  the  sauce  allow¬ 
ing  a  nice  space  betiveen  each  one, 
sprinkle  over  the  eggs  a  little  powdered 
celery  leaves  and  serve  immediately. 

Reba  NxLicAir. 


A  Heart  Hunt 

This  is  a  good  game  for  a  large  crowd 
and  an  excellent  mixer.  Cut  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  hearts — ^red,  white  and  Uuc.  Select 
two  teams  of  about  six  00  a  aide  and  a 
fcader.  The  teams  retire  and  tiie  hearts 
are  hidden  in  plain  sight;  oc  laps,  in  tiie 
hair,  oo  the  floor,  or  any  place.  Only  the 
leaders.^rry  baskets.  The  other  members 


refuse  to  have  their  hair  cut,  so  a  person 
I  know  has  compromised. 

She  combs  and  brushes  her  hair  all 
nicely  to  the  front,  head  stooped  over,  and 
first  does  it  up  in  some  becoming  fashion 
all  over  the  front  of  her  head,  using  a  side 
comb  placed  near  the  forehead  to  confine 
all  loose  flaring  ends  snd  to  arrange  -t 
over  the  face,  fan  like,  with  the  pins  on 
top.  Now  her  hat  sets  jauntily,  the  back 
•f  her  head  is  well  groomed  and  has  the 
shingle  effect.  MTien  she  gets  to  the  end 
of  her  journey,  there  are  no  tails  sticking 
out  and  she  is  comfortable  as  far  as  the 
hat  goes,  for  it  sits  on  so  decently  and 
stays  there. — ^J.  Johnsok. 


Carrot  and  orange  marmalade  is  loaded 
to  the  gun  wales  with  vitaraines  and  hardly 
stays  Jo  glasses  long  enough  to  pay  to 
cover  with  parafiin. 


With  dirt-loosening 
naptha  and  splendid 
soap  working  together 
— Fels-Naptha—  the 
golden  bar  —  gives 
greater  washing-value 
than  you  get  in  any 
other  form-  Are  you 
getting  the  extra  help 
of  Fels-Naptha  in 
washing  clothes  ? 


Your  dealer  has  Fels'7s!aptha— 
or  utill  get  it  for  you 


Special  Trial  Gfjfev 
GiUies  Fanrnis  Bnken. 


'delivered,  free*  a 

OfTthin'ioOJiiles^ 

.  FRESH  FROM  THE 
WHOLESALE  ROASTER 

Wo  ^nt  you  to  know  this  dellcfoas.  old- 

tlmo  favorite  of  New  York's  most  partic- 

^at’s  why  we  make  tala  trial  offer.  Made 
^  small  Md  broken  beans  of  high  grrade  extra  selected 
coffees,  gave  Betailer'a  Profit,  ordcr^da^  »«iect«4 

satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 

Send  C<un,  Check  or  Money  Order 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-39  Washington  St.  New  York  CItv 

*^****^**^*®*^^^*  Years 


NO 

Toweling 
or  Scrim 


iBeautiful  Per-i 
V  calcs, Ginghamss 
rChambrays,! 

.  Voiles,  Lincncs. 

7  Loveliest  selection  of  newest  pat. 
terns,  assorted  coiors.  Fell  17 
^  yards;  4  to  6  yd.  pieces.  At  lowest 
--  factory  price—  what  yon  wonI« 

ordinarily  pay.  Sp^««£^M^»nater^a^ro^ 

dresses,  aprons,  shirts,play  suits,  etc,  fia^ 
piece  fresh  and  cleaiv 

Big  Bargain  bundle,  $1.98 
Two  bundles  only  $3.79 

Bct  »tIe»st^o  bnndl8a  while  yon  can  jret  thenl; 
OrdCT  from  tiis  ^  oad  wewil.  eend  yoo  b'B^aAmd 
JSmbroidered  Collar  and  CMffSet, 

8HND  NO  MONEY— 

When  package  arrives  srive  postmsa 

Ence  and  a  few  cents  for  postafre. 

are  not  entirely  satisfied,  wo 
Will  retarn  entire  purchase  price. 

. -  ^  MERLE  MFC.  CO. 

BA  South  River  StreeUAurom.  III. 


The 

"Pride 


Send  for 
Catalog 
20 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

T  UST  one  ot  our  wonderful  bargain-'v 
Set  comprises  a  4,  4^  or  5  foot  irop 
enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  on*  19 
inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lav¬ 
atory,  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank,  oak 
post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index 
faucets,  nickel-plated  traps,  and  all 
nickel-plated  fittings. 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


AGENTS!  Make  $10  Daily 

Selling  attractive  Gingham  Home  Dresses 
Costs  $8.50  per  dozen.  You  can  easily 
sell  a  dozen  per  day  at  $1.50  each.  A 
dozen  dresses  sent  postpaid  $8.50.  Sam¬ 
ple  dress  and  free  money  making  catalog 
sent  C.  0.  D.  for  $1.00. 

ECONOMY  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  F. 

104  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 


PERFECT  HEMSTITCHING 
AND  PICOTING  ATTACH- 
^  MENT  PRICE.  $1 00 
'  Aheolute  mcn^-back  guar- 
dotee.  Greatest  invention  ever 
loK/wn  for  the  housewife  Fita 
uny  make  of  sewing  mackine 
Easy  and  quick  to  attach.  Easy 
to  operate  Pays  for  itself  in 
ten  minutes  time  Hemstitch- 
teg  as  beautiful  as  done  by  a 

rre.OO  raachint  Send  no  money  Pay  the  postman  *1  OO  Kent 
nve  days.  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  more  than  pleaaeu 

HEMSTITCHES  CO,  Dept.  57,  Ft.  Wurth,  Tex. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including-  name  and 
address.  Thus  "J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  inJNew  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


AGENTS  WANTED 


PHINOTAS  DISINFECTANT  offers  good 
earning  possibilities  to  dealers  and  agents.  Write 
for  information.  PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO., 
Dept.  A,  237  Front  St.,  New  York  City. 

AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or 
experience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  CORP.,  507  Broadway,  New 
York. 


CATTLE 


PRACTICALLY  pure  bred  Holstein  or  Guern- 
■ey  dairy  calves  $20.00  each  crated  for  shipment 
anywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  EDGEWOOD 

FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. _ _ 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Red  Polled  heifer 
calves,  3  to  6  months  old,  good  calves,  well 
shaped  quarters,  from  heavy  sire  and  dams. 

BANKSON  BROS.,  Rouseville,  Pa.  _  _ 

^FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HOLSTEIN  cows 
and  calves  for  sale.  Excellent  breeding,  well 
grown,  reasonable  in  price.  Registered.  ROY 
E.  j^THBUN,  Rathbuncroft,  Cincinnatus,  N. 

Y.  _ 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  bull 
and  heifer  calves,  richly  bred.  Reduced  prices. 
Federal  accredited  herd.  Correspondence  invited. 
CLARENCE  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Milking  Shorthorn  bull  calves, 
herd  sire,  General  Roan  Clay  (By  Glenside  Roan 
Clay,  the  world’s  heaviest  bull).  General  Rban 
Clay  is  a  full  brother  to  Roan  Clay  \yhose  junior 
3  year  old  record  is  12,516  lbs.  of  milk,  472  lbs. 
butterfat,  next  to  the  highest  record  for  her  age 
in  the  United  States.  C.  F,  FIESTHAMEL, 

Imwville,  N.  Y\ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — The  most  improved  horn  shaping 
■weights  -on  tire  market.  Write  for  information  and 
circulars.  GLOBE  HC)RN-WEIGHT  CO.,  743 
Inca  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  Fluffy  beauties,  both  sex, 
all  ages  and  colors.  Lowest  prices.  For  informa¬ 
tion  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS,  Belfast, 

Maine.  _ _ _ _ 

REDUCED  PRICES  on  Shepherd  pups,  three, 
four  and  five  months  old,  $10,  12  and  15  each. 
W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. _ 

"Tor  your  protection— My  English 

and  Welsh  Shepherds  are  vaccinated  against  dis¬ 
temper.  Attractive.  Vaccination  certificate  with 

each.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. _ 

F'OXESTVANTED — Old  or  young  ones,  pay 
cash  and  express  charges.  ROSS  BROWN,  Mc- 

^11,  Ala^ _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Silver  Foxes  of  high  quality, 
(great  breeders  and  fur  bearers.  Will  ranch  foxes 
if  desired  or  will  pay  you  big  monthly  dividends 
for  your  interest  in  pups.  Write  me  for  further 
information.  J.  HOWARD  PILLMAN,  Ayer, 
Mass.  


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


PEAFOWL.  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons, 
Guineas,  Wild  geese,  Ducks.  Free  circular, 
JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. _ 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  You  should  order 
early.  Write  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  O. 

“"barrons  white  leghorn  chicks 

EXCLUSIVELY.  We  import  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  Department  A.,  New  Washington,  Ohio, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cockerels  and  eggs; 
Pearl  Guineas,  stock,  eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 
eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanforvillc  New 
York. 


“HORNING’S  BOURBON  REDS— 147  egg 
record.  World’s  Show  winners,  hatching  eggs,  $9 
per  doz.,  75Vo  fertility  guaranteed.  FLONA 
HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS  _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Regal-Dorcas 
Strain.  Eggs  from  selected,  heavy  layers  of 
large  eggs,  $1.50—15;  $8—100.  R.  HILL,  R.  I., 

Seneca  Falls^  N.  Y.  _  _ 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed, 
9c  up.  If  you  are  after  good  chicks,  we  got 
them  and  will  fill  orders  as  near  your  date  as 

fiossible.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circu- 
ar  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAllisterville, 

Pa.,  Box_A. _  _  _ 

FOR  SALE — 8  White  Pekin  ducks’  eggs  for 
$1.00  prepaid.  H.  P.  SHERMAN,  Evergreen 
Farm,  Alfred  Station,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

*  PARDEE’S"  PERFECT  PEKINS— MjTTMh 
Anniversary  Booklet  pictures  and  describes  prize¬ 
winning  Pekin  ducks,  their  eggs  and  ducklings, 
tells  how  to  make  large  profits  on  a  small  in¬ 
vestment.  Swimming  water  not  necessary.  Write 
today.  ROY  E.  PARDEE,  45  Cedar  St.,  Islip, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 
eggs  from  pure  bred,  healthy  and  beautiful  birds, 
securely  packed,  $5.  GEORGE  LEHMAN, 
Amaranth,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHAMA  hatching  eggs,  10  cents 
each  from  large,  healthy,  pure  bred  hens, 
T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

GIANT  LANGSHANS,  also  hatching  eggs.  H. 

W.  FICKET’R  Wentworth  Location,  N.  H. _ 

■-EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORN  'day-old 
chicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM, 
Emporium,  Pa. 

TRAPNESTED  BARRE’D  ROCKS'!  Stamp 
brings  catalog.  ARTHUR  SE ARLES,  B-E,  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  H. 


MARCY  STRAIN  JERSEY  GIANTS,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  IS — $3,  100 — $15.  Healthy  free  range 
birds.  GEO.  W.  SCOTT,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 

EGGT'FTfTHATCm'NG— Emden  Geese  eggs, 
35  cents  each.  Mammoth  Pekin  duck  eggs,  $1.2^ 
per  eleven.  R.  H.  ZAHNISER,  Mercer,  Penna. 

MAR“CY~ Sfl^IlTTERSEYTilANTS  hatch- 
ing  eggs,  15-$2,  100-$10.  Won  first  second  cock¬ 
erel  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  H.  D.  PINCKNEY,  Ma- 
hopac,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  “COMB  ANCONAS,  Sheppard  Strain 
chicks,  $15.50-100,  $8-50,  eggs,  $6.50-100,  $3.50- 
50  prepaid.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH,  Esperance, 

N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  eggs,  SOc 
each.  VALLEY  VIEW  FARM,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


CHICKS — Reds,  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  mix¬ 

ed  9c  up,  free  range.  Safe  delivery  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free.  W.  A.  LAU- 

VER,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  _ _ _ 

'  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  eggs  for  sale  from 
fine,  closely  culled  birds,  $3  for  IS,  $5  for  30. 
Insured  parcel  post,  HENRY  CHILDS,  Ma- 

lone,  N.  Y. _ 

“WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  hacc’aing 
eggs,  SOc;  White  Wyandotte  hatching  eggs,  $2 

J 5-  b>-  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N.  J. _ 

STURDY  CHICKS,  Hatch  yourself,  from  fin¬ 
est  eggs,  only  6c  to  10c,  see  our  Rhode  Island 
Whites,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Leghorns,  hatch¬ 
ing  chicks,  11c  up.  Seed  corn,  seed  mixtures, 
cockerels,  hens.  Write  us  first.  Quickest  ser¬ 
vice.  E.  C.  BLACKW  ELL,  Nelson,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Choice  White  Holland  Tut  key 
hens  at  ten  dollars  each.  Write  H.  W.  AN¬ 
DERSON,  Stewartstown,_Pa. _ 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  from  a 
fine  flock,  bred  for  utility  and  standard  points. 
Winners  at  Schenectady  and  Rome  Winter 
Shows,  15  eggs,  $2.25;  50,  $5  postpaid.  FAY 
COVENTRY,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FLOCKS  with  healthy 
chicks  from  our  purebred  heavy  laying,  selected 
stock.  All  v-arieties.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  Low  prices.  Write  for  catalog.  LOWER 

HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Bryan,  Ohio. _ 

SINGLE  COMB'WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Lord 
Farm  Strain,  eggs  for  hatching,  fifteen  $1  or  100 
for  $6.  GRACE  E.  GRAY,  Troy.,_Me. 


CHICKS — Sc  up,  c.  o.  d.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns  and  mixed,  20th  year.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M.  LAUVER, 

McAlisterville,  Pa. _ _ _ 

HATCHING  EGGS — Pape  strain  single  comb 
Black  Minorcas,  also  large  choice  cockerels  and 
breeding  pens.  WM.  H.  WINEGARD,  Richmond- 
vjlle,  N.  Y. 

25  VARIETIES  BABY“  CHICKS,  $11  to  $16 
per  100,  50  breeds  poultry,  pigeons,  pets,  free 

fqlder.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. _ 

LEGHORN  CHICKS,  started  from  certified 
stock,  Hogan  tested,  free  range,  e.xtra  layers, 
guaranteed  delivery.  MRS.  I.  MERVILLE, 
Bliss,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  eggs, 
40c  each,  ^4.50  pct  dozen.  CLIFTON  LEE, 


Glenfield, 


Y.,  Box  115. 


BARRED  ROCK  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Red’s  eggs  for  setting,  bred  to  lay.  In 
the  300  class,  the  best  money  can  produce,  $5  for 
15,  $8  for  30.  N.  F.  OLES,  W’aterloo,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  $1.25  per  15,  $6.00  per  100,  postpaid,  \Vhite 
Pekin  Duck  eggs  10  cents  apiece,  postpaid  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atg 

len.  Pa.  _  _  _ _ _ _ 

~BABY  CHICKS— 8c  and  up,  from  pure  bred 
'selected  flocks.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  etc.  Ship¬ 
ped  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Free  circular.  Bank¬ 
er’s  Hatchery,  Dansville,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

""barred  ROCKS,  Parks  strain  direct?,  trap- 
nested  stock,  eggs  from  my  best  matings.  Is,  $Lb0, 
100.  $8.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 
the  world’s  best  layers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland.  N.  Y. _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  Barron  262,  275  egg 
strain,  fifteen  eggs,  $2;  100,  $8.  Postpaid.  MER- 

RELL  PEASE,  Bowmansdale,  Pa. _ 

WHITE  I.EGHORN  hatching  eggs-  from  se¬ 
lected  hens,  bred  for  size  and  egg  production,  ?7 
per  100;  two  Toulouse  gandep  P  $ach;  Whde 
Muscovy  ducks,  $3  each.  CHAS.  E.  HALLOCK, 

Mr'’’'*'’ck.  N.  Y, _ _ _ _ 

■""PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY— Both  N. 
Y  Certified  and  uncertified  Single  Comb  White 
l.e-’iorns,  hens,  cocks,  eggs  and  chicks.  All  stock 
1?  vigorous,  well  bred  and  well  fed.  Value 
high,  prices  low.  ROY  E.  RATHBUN,  Cincin- 
tiatus,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HO'LLAND  turkey  eggs,  $4  per  doz. 
Geese  eggs,  $3.50,  prepaid.  H.  A.  HAIGHT, 

Barker,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SEMI-CERTIFIED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  hatched  from  two  and  three  year  old 
stock,  18c  each.  Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  16c  each;  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  17c  each.  All  hatched  fftph 
heavy  laying  stock.  Circular  on  raising  chicks 
free  with  order.  FRANK  F.  HALL,  LeRoy,  N, 
Y.  _ _ 


CHICKS — Leghorns-Anconas  12c,  Rocks-Reds 

15c,  Wyandottes  16c.  Free  range— pure  Iwed 
flocks.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y- 

Member  International  Baby_Chick  Ass’n. _ 

THREE  THOROBRED  BLACK  JERSEY 
Giant  cockerels  for  sale,  $5  each,  jyj^ey  order 
or  cash  with  order.  MRS.  HARRY  E.  WILL¬ 
IAMS,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.  _  _  _ 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs  from  ma¬ 
tured  stX$  6  per  dozen.  MRS.  THURSTON 
H.  SMITH,  R.  I.,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DISINFECT  AND  SPRAY  incubators  and 
poultry  buildings  with  Phinotas.  Kills  lice,  mites 
and  fleas.  Particulars  and  prices  on  request. 
PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  A,  237 
Front  St.,  New  Y^ork  City. 

COD  LIVER  OIL  prevents  and  cures  leg 
weakness  in  chicks.  Avoid  mixtures.  Circulars 
Free.  THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  Tuck- 
ahoe,  N.  Y. 

PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS  by  adding  coccid- 
iosis  powder  to  chicks  drinking  water  cr  milk. 
Two  sizes;  60c  and  $1.00.  Order  direct.  FULL¬ 
ER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY,  Ithaca,  N. 
YL 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— PUPIL  NURSES,  class  begins 
April  1st.  For  information  apply  to  Superintendent 
LITTLE  FALLS  HOSPITAL,  Little  Falls,  New 
York. 

WANTED — Protestant  housekeeper,  not  over 
40, in  widower’s  home.  DANIEL  MORGAN,  Jew¬ 
ett  City,  Conn. 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  nearest 
their  homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later 
250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400 
monthly  (which  position).  RAILWAY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  for  farm  work.  _  State 
wages  by  month  or  year,  also  qualifications  in 
first  letter.  C.  E.  PALMER,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

ALL  men-women,  18  to  65,  wanting  to  qualify 
for  Government  Positions,  $I40-$300  monthly, 
home  or  traveling.  Write,  OZMENT,  253,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

MARRIED  man  wanted  for  general  farm  work. 
Address  applications  to  Schenectady  P.  O.  Box 
141. 

W-YNTED — Good  couple,  boy’s  farm  school  de¬ 
partment  work.  Single  persons  considered.  No 
tobacco  or  children.  Good  salary  to  right  party. 
Give  experience,  qualifications,  age,  ref'crences 
and  salary  required.  First  letter.  Stamp  for 
particulars.  W.  GRANT  FANCHER,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

^  HONEY 

CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15,  10,  $2;  Buckwheat,  $1, 
$1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  Clover,  $7.50, 
Buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  MAPLE  SYRUP  and 
sugar.  Circular  free.  HILLSDALE  FARM, 

Glover.  Vt. 

"PURE  VERMONT  MAPLE  SYRUP,  $2.25  a 
gallon.  10  lb.  pails  sugar,  $3,  5  lb.  pails,  $1-5^ 

1  lb.  boxes,  45c.  Cash  with  order.  C.  W,  RK.E 
&  SON,  Underhill,  Vt. 

MA“PLE  SY'RUP — $2.50  gallon,  ten  lb.  pail 
sugar  $3.00,  fancy  cakes,  1  lb.  net,  box  50c  all 
postpaid.  First  premiums  on  sugar, 
cakes  at  Orleans  county  fair  1924.  HOWARD 
FINDLAY.  North  Craftsbury,  Vt. 

'VERMONT  maple  sugar  and  syruP- 
from  maker;  write  for  prices.  R.  BRIMBLE- 
COMBE,  Marshfield,  Vt. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ALFALFA,  mixed,  aniUtimothy  hay  for  sMe 
in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W. 
A.  WITHROW,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

KODAK  FINISHING,  printed  on  Velox,  vel¬ 
vet  or  glossy.  Developing  any  size  roll,  10c; 
pack,  25c.  Prints,  Vest  Pocket  3,  2  Brownie  4, 
lA  5,  2C-3-3A.  6  cents.  Cash  with  order. 

BAIRSTOW  STUDIO,  Warren,  Pa. 

CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to 
trial  to  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are  right.  Send 
for  booklet.  WALLACE  B,  CRUMB,  A.  Street, 
Forestville.  Ct. 

SAVE  HALF  your  paint  bills.  Proved  best  by 

80  years’  use.  It  will  pleas'®  you.  The  only  paint 
endorsed  by  the  “Grange”  for  50  years.  O.  W. 
TNGERSOLL.  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  describing  Frost  & 
Wood  Mowers,  Dump  Rakes,  Side  Delivery 
Rakes,  Hay  Loaders,  Grain  Binders,  Co«  Bind¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  etc.  EUREKA  MOWER  CO., 
Box  1500,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

THE  ALPHA  DEALER  is  the  Cement-Ser¬ 
vice  man  of  your  community.  Call  on  him. 

PHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  Easton,  Pa. 

S  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  hatching  eggs, 
from  large,  healthy,  dark  red,  very  heavy  laying 
hens,  mated  to  New  York  State  Certified  males, 
15,  $2;  $10  per  100;  200,  $18  90%  lertihty 

guaranteed.  Few  eggs  from  New _  York  otate 
certified  hens  mated  to  prize  winning  Certifi^ 
cock  birds,  $3  for  IS;  100,  $15.  F^  chi^s,  25c 
.and  35c  each.  'M.  B.  SILVER,  Route  4,  Chat- 
eaugay,  N.  Y. 
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GENUINE  FAIRBANKS  PORTABLE  Plat- 
form  Scales  at  $16.15  for  the  SOO-lb.  and  $18.90 
for  the  1000-lb.  are  really  gold  dollars  at  50c 
25%  under  pre-war  price.  THE  PACK  CO..  Sn 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 

FELLOWS!  Send  one  dime  for  a  dozen  “Nov¬ 
elty  Cards”.  Some  fun.  ANDERSON,  Box 
384-A,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

BEST“  EXTENSION  LADDERS ~t!!^de7  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid,  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter- 
.aken,  N  Y. 

ARLINGTON  X!  h.  Sprayer,  equipped  for 
fruit  tree'  work,  good  condition.  R.  M.  GIBBS, 
Fairfield  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

“HOMESPUN”  TOBA(:CO-^Chewing,  ^ 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking,  five  pounds, 
$1.25;  ten  pounds,.  $2.00.  Pipe  Free.  Pay 
when  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  KEN- 

TUCKY  FARMER’S  ASSN.,  Paducah,  Ky. _ 

SILOS — Before  you  build  get  our  estimate, 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  SILO  CO..  Box  A.A.,  lo 
S.  18th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRINTING 


DISTINCTIVE  PRINTED  Stationery!  Stamp 
brings  samples.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milr 
ford,  N.  H. 


REAL  ESTATE 


30  ACRE  FARM  for  sale — Near  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jersey;  12  room  house,  large  barn, 
ccw  stable,  wagon  house,  garage,  summer  kitchen; 
also  200  fruit  trees  bearing,  grapes,  etc.  In¬ 
quire  279  Main  Street,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 


POULTRY— FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE— 
Fully  equipped,  52  miles  New  York  City,  on 
State  Road,  ten  minutes  walk  Lackawanna  Sta¬ 
tion.  T.  ENSLIN,  H^kettstown,  N.  L _ 

'LARGE“  FERTILE  FARM— Heart  gf  New 
England.  $15,000  down,  balance  easy.  Modem 
buildings.  Near  large  city.  Write  GEORGE 
CHAPIN,  Ludlow,  Massachusetts. 

WANTED — Farm.  75-100  acres,  stocked,  pric¬ 
ed,  $2500-$3000.  CLINTON  CLOTHIER,  74 

Tompson  St.,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — Good  farm,  65  acres, 
good  buildings,  house  for  small  family.  R.  P, 

HUBBARD,_Middlctown,  Conn^ _ 

""wanted- To  hear  immediately  from  owner 
of  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  State  full 
particulars.  C.  HAWLEY,  Baldwin^  Wis. 
"for  SALE-^85  acre  productive  farm,  good 
buildings,  plenty  water,  near  two  railroad  towns, 
DAVID  TORREY’,  Berkshire,  N.Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


LEADING  DAIRYMEN  CORN  Growers 
Single  stalks  29  inches  GRAIN  Endorsed 
the  cold  weather  corn.  Twice  hand  selected. 
Best  quality  GOLD  DOLLAR  EARLY- 
KING  SEED  CORN.  DAVID  H.  RISING, 
Easton,  Penna. _ _ _ 


STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purpl^e,  Red 
Raspberry  plants.  Do  not  gamble  with 
your  plant  order.  Place  it  with  us  and  re¬ 
ceive  plants  that  are  strictly  fresh  dug.: 
packed  right  and  priced  right.  Circular, 
MANGUS,  THE  BERRY  MAN.  Pulaski, 

N.  Y, _ _ _ _ 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col¬ 
lege  Inspected.  Excellent  two-row  ';a/>ety  Planted 
alone  or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 
N.  Y. 


OUJt  SHORT  STEM  DANISH  cabbage  yield¬ 

ed  twenty-two  tons  per  acre  last  season.  Send 
us  your  order  for  plants,  dollar  fifty  per  thousand, 
seed  four  dollars  per  pound,  postpaid  m  thira 
zone.  PIERPONT  and  SMITH,  Cas-sadaga,  N- 
Y. 


interest  in  big  business,  will  you  take  orders 
selling  $40.00  value  guaranteed  all  .wool  finely 
tailored  suits  for  $23.50?  Get  free  certificate 
at  once.  Advance  liberal  profits.  Complete  sam¬ 
ple  outfit  sent  free  by  return  maiL  Advise  AB¬ 
NER  JONES,  307  W.  VanBuren,  Department 

AB-100,  Chicago.  _ _ _ _ _ 

ALFALFA— 2nd  cut,  fine  quality.  If  intere^- 
ed,  send  for  free  sample.  Also  other  grades.  K. 

R.  WILLIAMS,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. _ 

'"SUPEMOR  GRAITING  WAX  for  succ^ 
ful  grafting,  1  pound  4S  ^ts.,  3  lbfu$1.2^ 

$1.75  postpaid.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO.,  Ssw  Wer- 
mouth.  Mass. 


RUSSET  SEED  POTATOES— Certified  hill 
selected.  Official  yield  664  bushels  pw  acre,  lew 
Cobblers.  Pamphlet.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 

N.  Y. _ — • 

INSPECTED  Heavy-weight  Seed  Potatoes, 

N.  Y. _ _ _ -  — , 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  10  Million 

Cabbage  Plants  for  Sale— Early  Jersey,  (:harles^ 
ton  Wakefield,  Succession  and  Copenhagen  Ma 

let  Prices  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50  Mailed  pre 
paid  Expressed  collect  10.000,  $15,00  cash  IJ 
you  want  Early  Cabbage,  and  a  hme  Crop,  set 
our  Hardy  “Frostproof”  Plants.  Shipped  Sately 
Anywhere  J.  P-  COUNCILL  CO.,  Wholesale 

Growers,  Franklin,  Va. _ — 

FOR  SALE — True  Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage 
Seed  lu'ported  direct  from  Odense,  Denmark. 
S  -Per  lb  postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Route  3. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ _  — ^ 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES— certified  Russets 
and  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  of  300  to  562  bus 
per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livonia,  N. 
Y.  State  Seed  Test,  yield  449  bushels  P«  ncre^ 
First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Po 
Show  last  three  years.  GARDNER  FARM. 
Box  D2,  Tully.  N.  Y.  - 

~CERfiFIED"SEED  POTATOES,  direct  frota 
growers  to  users.  Write  for  prices  delivered  your 
ftatTon  COOPERATIVE  SEED  POTATO  AS- 
SOCIATION,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  _ 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties  including  Latham  also  Blac  . 
Strawberries  and  Hardy  Shrubs.  ^ 

Low  prices.  Send  for  list.  Bert  Baker.  Hoosicx 

Falls,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ — - 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOE^Heavy- 
weight,  smooth,  rural  type  and  Green  NR  y 
Write  H.  L.  Ilodnett  &  Sons,  Fillmore^_N;_JL: 

WRITE  for  our  big  strawberry  catalo^e.  ^ 

W  TOWNSEND  CO..  IS  Vine  St.,  Salisbury, 

Md. _  — - - 

RECORD  GARDEN  YIELDS  are  what  our 

seeds  give.  Write  few  our  valuable  guMe 
growing  great  crops.  A  postal  card  wi  , 

S.  M.  ISBELL  CO.,  360  Mechanic  St..  JacKson, 

Mich.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

SEED  CORN— Early  Golden  l>nt,  str^ 
grower,  good  germination.  Plantw,  Ceneca 
hu^ed  by  has^  $4-60  Iba.  R-  HILL* 

Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

{Continued  on  page  4^®) 
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How  to  Get  Money  at  the  Bank — Investment  Advice 


A 


SHORT  time  ago  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  wrote  us  as  follows : 

V  «|  would  like  to  know  If  there  Is  a  place 
In  my  County  where  (  can  get  a  loan  to 
buy  seeds  and  fertilizer?  I  do  not  have 
aood  results  from  my  crops  on  account  of 
the  poor  quality  of  the  seeds  and  I  'do  not 
have  money  to  buy  the  best.” 

This  raises  again,  the  old^  old  question 
of  farm  credit.  It  is  a  problem  that  some 
time  during  the  year  bothers  thousands  of 
farmers.  It  is-usually  settled  in  the  wrong 
way  by  the  farmer  getting  his  credit  of  the 
dealer  instead  of  the  bank  and  thereby 
paying  too  much  for  it  because  the  dealer 
is  not  in  the  banking  business.  We  ans¬ 
wered  the  question  as  follows : 

“If  I  were  in  your  circumstances,  I  would 
go  to  a  bank  in  a  small  place  near  you 
that  has  a  reputation  for  doing  business 
with  farmers  and  ask  for  an  interview 
with  the  cashier  or  with  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers.  Tell  him  frankly.  Just  how  you 
stand  financially  and  Just  what  you  want 
to  do  with  the  money  if  you  get  it  and 
ask  for  a  loan  on  your  note,  signed  by 
yourself  and  your  wife.  I  personally  know 
from  my  own  experience,  that  this  can  be 
done  for  I  once  found  a  bank  that  would 
help  me  out  in  this  way.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  embarrassing  about  telling  a  banker 
about  your  financial  standing  any  more 
than  It  is  to  tell  a  doctor  about  your 
health.  The  banker  has  a  right  to  know 
Just  how  you  stand  financially  before  he 
can  decide  whether  or  not  he  can  help 
you.  He  has  other  people’s  money  to  pro¬ 
tect,  but  a  great  many  bankers  will  take 
a  chance  on  a  man  with  good  character 
though  he  has  not  much  financial  •  col¬ 
lateral.” 

This  letter  was  written  on  March  28th. 
On  April  1st,  the  subscriber  again  wrote 
us  as  follows : 

“I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  how  I  could  obtain  a  loan  for 
farm  seeds.  I  had  no  trouble  whatever 
to  get  the  money  the  way  you  advised  me 
to  do  ’’ 

Of  course,  this  plan  will  not  always 
work,  but  more  and  more  country  bankers 
are  coming  to  realize  that  their  very  best 
success  lies  in  working  with  farmers  to 
build  up  the  local  agricultural  business. 
There  are  cases  where  the  banks  will  not 
be  able  to  loan  money.  There  are  other 
cases  where  they  will  not  loan  money  to 
farmers  when  they  could  very  well  do  so, 
but  wc  believe  that  if  you  go  frankly  to 
them  as  suggested  in  the  above  letter,  and 
tell  them  confidentially  exactly  how  you 
are  situated  and  what  you  plan  to  do,  most 
local  bankers  will  be  inclined  to  try  to  help 
you  out. 

May  we  add  the  suggestion  however, 
that  the  old  time  farmer  always  had  some¬ 
thing  of  a  horror  of  borrowing  money. 
He  perhaps  was  too  conservative  and  often 
held  up  the  progress  of  his  own  business 
through  lack  of  capital.  But  on  the  other 
band,  too  much  credit,  too  easily  obtained, 
can  also  very  easily  be  a  curse  for  it  must 
always  be  paid  back  with  interest.  So 
this  is  just  a  word  of  caution.  Borrow 
ooly  what  you  are  sure  you  need,  and 
spend  it  only  after  the  greatest  care  and 
deliberation  to  make  sure  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  results  will  justify  the  ex¬ 
penditure. 


say  but  as  far  as  we  can  see  there  Is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  charge  your  loss  to 
experience. 

*  *  * 

I  have  at  present  $1500  to  invest  and  I 
would  like  to  have  your  advice  or  the 
safety  of  the  following  firms:  S.  W.  Straus 
&  Co.,  Alfred  Benscher  &  Co.,  206  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.  C.:  American  Bible  Society  an¬ 
nuity  bonds  (circular  enclosed)..  I  would 
like  to  invest  my  money  in  some  security 
that  is  safe  and  that  will  bring  some 
higher  returns  than  the  liberty  bonds  and 
then  again  1  would  like  to  Invest  It  so 
should  I  need  the  money  in  a  year  or  two 
I  could  turn  my  holdings  into  ready  cash. 

— H.  E.  G.,  Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  firms  you  name  the  mortgage 
bonds  offered  by  S.  W.  Straus  have  a 
high  reputation.  In  each  case,  however,  the 
security  depends  upon  the  particular  prop¬ 
erty  on  which  it  is  a  lien.  Also  you  must 
remember  that  these  mortgage  bonds  are 
usually  not  easily  marketable.  We  cannot 
advise  you  about  the  other  New  York 
company  unless  you  state  what  security 
they  are  offering. 

The  annuity  bonds  offered  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society  we  consider  good.  They 
are,  however,  annuities,  that  is  to  say  in¬ 
terest  is  paid  while  you  live  and  after 
your  decease  the  principal  goes  to  the  So¬ 
ciety.  These  too,  as  far  as  we  know,  are 
not  marketable  and  for  that  reason  are 
not  desirable. 

If  you  want  something  which  you  can 
turn  into  cash  readily  the  best  course  is  to 
buy  a  high  grade  preferred  stock.  The 
best  of  these  stocks,  such  as  U.  S.  Steel 
and  Atchison,  both  preferred,  sell  to  yield” 
a^und  per  cent.  A  higher  return 

with  all  reasonable  safety  may  be  obtained 
by  buying  Niagara  Falls  Power  preferred, 
which  is  of  $25  par,  pays  $1.75  annually 
and  sells  about  28  to  yield  6}i  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Butler 
Plantation  Inc.,  New  York  City.,  develop¬ 
ing  Butler  Island  and  other  lands  ad¬ 
jacent  to  Georgia.  Their  representatives 
are  V.  E.  Hodges  and  Waring  Thomas. 
They  are  canvassi.ng  Chenango  County  to 
find  five  men  vyho  will  give  them  $750  each 
for  which  he  is  to  receive  50  shares  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  at  $15  per  share  and  50  shares 
common.  They  guarantee  to  resell  the 
preferred  stock  at  the  end  of  one  year  and 
you  still  have  the  common  left. — O.  F.  N., 
New  York. 

We  have  no  information,  about  this  pro¬ 
motion  except  that  contained  in  your  letter. 
We  advise  against  entering  upon  any  such 
speculation.  If  you  have  money  to  invest 
in  real  estate  the  best  place  to  do  it  is 
in  your  own  neighborhood  where  you  can 
estimate  values  for  yourself  or  can  get 
an  opinion  from  an  expert  on  whom  you 
can  rely.  It  is  very  foolish  for  a  farmer 
In  Chenango  County,  New  York  to  send 
his  money  to  Georgia. 

*  *  * 

Seeing  the  good  advice  you  gave  to 
farmers  about  investing  their  money  is 
stocks  and  bonds  I  would  like  to  know 
•about  the  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Com¬ 
pany.  Is  this  a  safe  investment?  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  clipping  from  a  Milwaukee  paper. 

— M.  F.  M.,  New  York. 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Is  a  subsi¬ 
diary  of  the  North  American  Company  and 


Its  6%  per  cent  preferred  stock  recently 
offered  to  its  customers  and  described  in 
the  clipping  you  enclose  is,  in  our  opinion, 
a  reasonably  good  investment.  The  only 
apparent  objection  is  that  there  might  not 
be  a  ready  market  in  case  you  want  to  sell. 
Better  in  that  respect  would  be  American 
Water  W^’orks  and  Electric  7  per  cent  pre¬ 
ferred  selling  about  103  and  listed  on  tho 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

=i:  *  * 

As  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper, 
please  permit  me  to  take  the  liberty  to 
mqmre  as  to  standing  and  reliability  of 
Cochran  and  McClure  Co,  investment 
brokers  of  Chicago  who  make  a  specialty 
Cf  first  mortgage  real  estate  bonds,  par¬ 
ticularly  residential  apartments. 

W.  L.  M.,  New  York. 

As  far  as  we  know  the  house  you  name 
is  reliable  but  you  must  remember  all  tliese 
real  estate  mortgage  bonds  depend  for 
their  rating  entirely  on  the  specific  piece 
of  property  on  which  they  are  a  lien  and 
it  is  never  safe  to  consider  them  as  a 
whole. 


Is  Your  Well  Water  Pure? 

E  often  get  inquiries  as  to  how  well 
water  on  farms  can  be  tested  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  safe  to  drink.  In 
order  to  answer  these  inquiries  we  wrote 
to  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health  at  Albany  and  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  instructions  for  getting  water  tested, 

“This  is  in  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to 
obtairi  an  analysis  of  spring  or 
well  water.  It  will  be  necessary  for  thd 
farmer  who  wishes  the  water  tested,  to 
refer  the  problem  to  the  Health  officer 

nf  •►liL®  Judgment 

of  the  Health  officer,  examinations  are  ad¬ 
visable,  It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
make  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  sources  of 
the  water  and  record  the  results  on  cards 
accompanying  the  containers,  which  he  can 
obtain  from  the  laboratory  on  request. 
These  examinations  are  made  without 
charge. — L.  M.  Wachter,  Chemist.” 

In  other  words,  if  you  have  any  doubts 
regarding  the  purity  of  your  drinking 
water,  the  first  step  Is  to  refer  to  your 
local  health  officer  and  if  he  deems  it 
advisable  he  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  having  the  water  examined. 


Questions  Aljout  Investments 

Department:  I  have  $1500  stock 
First  National  Oil  Company  of 
,;.„„^®^which  I  think  had  some  very  good 
producing  well.  They 
onsoiidated  with  other  interests  and  v./ant 
consideration  in  addition  to  old 
0v,K  for  stock  in  the  new  company.  I 
'“ve  no  more  money  for  them.  Must  I 
good-by  to  my  investment? — R.  V/.  H.. 
^Pennsylvania. 

H  is  heart-rending  to  think  of  a  man 
Jith  limited  resources  risking  hard  earned 
dollars  in  any  of  these  Texas  oil  promo- 
•ons.  We  have  no  information  about  this 
specific  company  but  it  is  our  earnest  ad- 
'ice  to  put  no  more  money  into  this  or 
similar  venture.  All  oil  stocks  are 
essentially  speculative  even  those  of  long 
established  companies  with  a  ready  mar- 
et  for  their  shares.  Just  now  there  is 
^  enormous  over-production  of  oil  and 
managed  concerns  are 
able  to  make  satisfactory  profits.  What  ' 
^  ance  is  there  then  for  a  new  company 
unknown  rating  in  this  intensely  com- 
‘  ‘ve  field  ?  It  seems  a  hard  thing  to 


Caller  (who  has  been  painstakingly 
spelling  out  words) — The  story  I  heard 
about  Miss  B-i-n-k-s  and  the  M-a-j-o-r 
is  even  more  s-c-a-n-d-a-l-l-o-u-s ! 

Little  Joan  (nonchalantly)  — 
There's  only  one  “L”  m  '‘scandalous” 

—Judge. 


We  E-T'k  Our  Guarantee 

^  j  *HE  following  letter  shows  perhaps  bet- 
tcy  than  any  other  way  how  American 
Agriculturist  stands  back  of  its  advertis¬ 
ers.  So  that  farm  people  may  be  absolute¬ 
ly  sure  when  dealing  with  our  advertisers 
and  a  square  deal,  a  careful  investigation 
is  made  of  all  advertisers  who  wish  to 
enter  our  paper  and  all  those  about  which 
we  have  any  doubt  are  refused  the  use  of 
our  columns.  In  spite  of  this  of  course,  an 
occasional  unreliable  firm  does  get  in. 
When  this  happens  our  readers  are 
protected  by  our  guarantee.  In  order  to 
be  protected  by  this  guarantee  you  must 
mention  American  Agriculturist  when 
writing  advertisers.  Here  is  the  letter : 

Dear  Mrs.  H.:  For  some  rnonths  we  have 
been  trying  to  adjust  a  claim  which  you 
have  against  one  of  our  advertisers  .So  far 
our  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful  although 
this  man  has  promised  several,  times  'to 
settle  and  advised  our  attorney  that  he 
had  already  sent  you  a  check.  This  proved 
to  be  untrue  and  although  we  have  t.aken 
the  matter  up  with  him  again,  he  has 
Tailed  to  acknowledge  our  communications. 

_  Occasionally  an  unreliable  man  vyill  get 
mto  the  advertising  columns  of  the  paper, 
but  we  use  our  best  efforts  in  an  end.oavor 
to  accept  only  reliable  advertising.  Th.ot 
is  one  reason  why  we  guar.antee  our  rds 
now  enclosing  our  check 
for  $28.00  the  amount  of  your  claim. 

\'J&  trust  that  this  will  meet  with  your 
approval  and  that  you  will  not  hesitate  In 
the  future  to  answer  any  of  our  advertise¬ 
ments  for  we  always  intend  to  stand  by 
have  placed  the  name 
of  this  man  on  our  list  of  unacceptable 
advertisers. 


Likes  Our  Insurance  Policy 

“I  received  check  from  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  of  Cliicago 
for  $72.80  and  will  say  I  am  absolutely 
satisfifed.  Will  also  say  it  is  by  far  the 
best  thing  I  know  of  in  the  sliape  of  an 
accident  insurance.  No  red  tape  whatever. 

“Wishing  you  success  and  thanking 
you  for  making  it  possible  for  yonr  sub- 
,  scribers  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  in¬ 
surance  at  so  low  cost,  I  am.’— R.  J.  F., 
St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


WATCH  your  horses 
carefully  these  days. 
Guard  them  against  strained 

tendonsi  stiff  joints,  troublesome 
growths.  The  instant  an  exterior 
ailment  appears,  treat  it  with  Gom« 
bault’s  Caustic  Balsam.  Keep  this 
wonderful  remedy  readyfor  emergen¬ 
cies.  For  41  years  it  has  been  giving 
quick  relief  for  Sprains,  Spavin, 
Splint,  CappedHock,  Curb,  Fistula, 
Thoroughpin,  Shoe  Boils,  Poll  Evil, 
Wire  Cuts,  Muscular  Inflammation. 

Won’t  scar  or  discolor  hair.  Apply 
it  yourself.  Directions  with  bottle. 
Thousands  of  farmers  consider 

Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  a  real  necessity. 
Don’t  be  without  it.  Get  at  drug  stores  fot 
$1.50  or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price. 
The  Lawrenco-Williasin  Go.,  Clevelaud,  O. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOO^ 


¥00  UWJ  COT  OUT 

A  BOG  SPAVIN,  PUFF  OR  THOROUGH- 
PIN,  BUT  I 


will  clean  them  off  permanently,  and 
you  work  the  horse  same  time,  v  Does 
not  blister  or  remove  the  hair.  $2.50 
per  bottle,  delivered.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  yon  write.  Book  4  R  free. 

\7.  F.  YO'JfJG,  Inc.,  579  Lymsn  St.,  Sprir.gfiell,  Hats. 


.COMPOUW 


FOR 


Booklet 

Free  - - — - ^ _ _ — 

$8.25  Bos  guaranteed  to  give  satisiaction  or  money 
back.  81.10  Box  Hufr-o’^nt  for  ordinary  oasee. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO,  ll£l  foBtih  Prttfkurs.’}.  P- 


Sixty  years  of  ohservation,  study  and  ex¬ 
perience  are  In 

HUMPHREYS’  VETERINARY  MAfiU.’.!.  ] 

% 

Accepted  cyerywhere  as  a  complete,  s.sf* 
and  valuable  guide  in  diagnosing  airl  treat¬ 
ing  the  disea.sos  of  every  animal  on  the  far-.n 
— horses,  eattle,  sheep,  liogs,  dogs  and  poul¬ 
try.  DcsiTilies  all  symptoms  clearly.  Tilis 
how  to  treat  all  ailments  effcciivclv  and 
humanely — without  leeches.  hlisters  and 
poisons — without  tying,  bottling,  struggling 
or  choking  the  animal.  Farmers  and  stock- 
men  swear  by 

11U,VPHREYS’  VETERINARY  MAHUAL 

y 

It  is  savin,?  lives  and  savin? 
money.  This  300  pa.?e  book  sent 
to  you  absolutely  free  witliout 
cost  or  obligation. 

Put  your  name  and  address  on 
coupon  now  and  mail  it  before 
the  supply  is  exhausted. 


[HUMPHREYS  LABORATOn-i'^S 

Dept.  12  Ann  St.,  New  York 

Name _ _ _ 

Tbv/n . . 

State  . . .R.FD.IZi 


I 


There  is  a  full  twenty-four  hours  to  a 
working  day  in  the  fruit  orchards,  if  need  be. 

During  busiest  seasons,  Fordsons  can  be 
used  night  and  day  so  that  plowing,  culti¬ 
vating  and  spraying  be  done  at  just  the 
right  time. 

Any  Ford  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
how  Fordson  power  can  be  harnessed  for 
hauling,  discing,  water  pumping,  or  scores 
of  other  tasks  which  mean  profits  when 
they  are  done  right 


Detroit^  Michlsaii 


There’s  time  to  £o  through  the 
orchard  aa  often  as  necessary. 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit 

Fenders 
^35  Extra 


Any  operation  for  better  orchard  care  finds  the  Fordson  ready. 


Pumping  for  irrigation  is  often  an  important  Fordson  task. 


dyA  Fireside  Reflection 

Concerning  Ontario  County  and  Certain  Other  Matters 


NOW  and  then  some  one  asks  me 
just  where  is  the  really  best  agri¬ 
cultural  region  in  all  New  York 
state.  Then,  especially  if  I  am  the 
least  bit  facetiously  inclined,  I  endulge  my¬ 
self  in  perfectly  proper  and  praiseworthy  lo¬ 
cal  patriotism  by  assuring  them  that  the  real 
God’s  Country — the  very  Golden  Heart  of 

the  state — is  that  won¬ 
derful  strip  of  chocolate- 
colored  alluvium  which 
make  up  the  Schoharie 
flats  beginning  at  a  point 
a  little  below  Sclioharie 
Junction  and  extending 
up  the  creek  to  about 
the  site  of  the  great  Gil- 
boa  dam  and  even  above 
this  point  in  scattered 
patches.  This  formation 
reaches  its  highest  de- 

Jarwl  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  yelopmcnt  arOUlxl  Mid- 

dleburg,  “The  Hook,”  “Clauver  Wye”  and 
best  of  all  perhaps  under  the  jutting  precipice 
of  “Vroman’s  Nose.” 

This  fat  valley  constitutes  a  ribbon  of  land, 
say  thirty  miles  long  and  from  a  few  rods 
to  perhaps  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 
In  all  there  may  be  three  or  four  thousand 
acres  of  it.  Much  of.  it  has  been  tilled  by 
white  men  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
and  some  of  it  was  tilled  before-.that  by  Red 
Men  for  an  unknown  period.  It  is  hVht, 
friable  level,  store- free, 
naturally  underdrained 
and  there  is  a  cur¬ 
rent  local  proverb  of 
my  country  which  says 
“worth  a  farm  on  Scho¬ 
harie  flats.”  Soberly— 
the  Valley  deserves  all 
the  praise  that  can  ever 
be  given  it.  I  ought  to 
add  that  our  farm  does 
not  lie  in  this  favored 
region  but  twelve  miles 
west  among  the  lime¬ 
stone  hills.  Incidentially 
I  feel  a  bit  sorry  for  the 
man  that  cannot  some 
how  utter  a  boast  con¬ 
cerning  the  lands  of  his 
owai  country. 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

information,  I  say  that  the  best  agricultural 
region  of  the  state  is  included  in  the  Ontario 
Shore  counties,  meaning  thereby  Wayne, 
Monroe,  Orleans  and  Niagara  with  their 
kindly  lake  climate  and  their  very  highly  de¬ 
veloped  horticultural  interests. 

Then  to  this  list  I  add  Livingston,  Gen¬ 
esee  and  Ontario  and  I  stop  feeling  that  per¬ 
haps  these  seven  counties  have  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  high-class  land  than  any  others. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  been  quite  fair. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  include  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  and  jx^ssibly  “little  Yates”  and 
Onondaga.  Also  I  feel  guilty  because  I 
have  not  given  due  weight  to  the  splendid 
alfalfa-bearing  limestone. hills  of  Oneida  and 
Madison.  Let  me  make  this  further_.n£lniis- 
sion.  There  are  none  of  the  counties  which 
I  have  named  that  have  not  within  their 
limits  lands  of  low  value.  Conversely  it  is 
true  that  there  is  hardly  a  county  in  the 
state  that  has  not  at  least  small  areas  of 
splendid  land  but  I  speak  in  general  terms. 


Rut  last  week  I  was  in  Ontario  County  and 
so  it  is  freshest  in  my  memory.  Some  of, 
the  finest  agricultural  traditions  of  our  state 
are  associated  with  ,  this  imperial  countv. 
'  iO^P  Iro  it'' 


Swan  Farm,  formerly  owned  by  that  Scotch 
emigrant  and  splendid  farmer,  John  John¬ 
son  where  in  the  early  thirties  of  the  last 
century  was  laid  the  first  drain  tile  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Agriculturally  this  farm  will  always  be 


Having  thus  delivered 
myself,  if  the  inquirer  is 
still  intent  upon  getting 


classic  ground. 


_  Then  just  on  the  western  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Geneva  is  the  farm  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  where 
for  more  than  forty  years  has  been  patiently 
investigating  agricultural  problems  and  which 
has  given  us  a  vast  mass  of  data  concerning 
many  questions.  The  farms  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  are  naturally  of 
only  fair  fertility — just  decent  average  land 
but  the  Experiment  Station  farm  is  beauti¬ 
ful  rolling  fat  land— as  good  as  any  in  a 
famous  county. 

Most  of  northern  Ontario  is  a  fertile  and 
lovely  region — level  enough  so  that  there  is 
small  use  for  side-hill  plows  and  with  lime 
enough  so  that  alfalfa  is  at  home.  More 
over  it  is  comparatively  close  to  sea  level  and 
this  together  with  the  modifying  influence  of 
the  lakes  gives  it  a  climate  which  is  very 
kindly  as  compared  with  much  of  the  state. 
Accustomed  as  I  am  to  farm  fields  which  are 
in  part  steep  and  rugged  and  on  many  of 
which  the  tractor  has  no  real  place,  I  feel  a 
bit  envious  of  the  man  who  is  so  favored 
no  tn  do  b’o  work  On  these  gently  rolling, 

almost  ^one  free,  lands. 
When  I  ask  the  Farm 
Bureau  man  where  is  the 
very  best  land  in  the 
county  and  press  him  for 
an  answer,  he  replies 
“Holcomb  and  East 
Bloomfield  and  Hall.” 
Some  years  ago  I  met 
a  man  with  a  wide  and 
i  n  t  i  m  ate  acquaintance 
with  western  New  York 
and  he  assured  me  that 
there  was  a  block  of 
about  6000  acres  in  the 
township  of  Bloomfield 
that  all  in  all  had  no 
equal  in  the  state — but 
I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
absolute  correctness  of 
this  statement. 

*  *  4c 


‘Mozt  of  Northern  Ontario  is  a  fortile  and  lovely  region 

so  that  alfalfa  is  at  home.” 


.  .  with  lime  enough 


It  goes  almost  without 
saying  that  there  are  few 
Confmued  an  page 


»«0  <2> 


^uUit^  out  the  pv(fflis 

There’s  one  sure  way  to  make  your  tractor  pay 
for  itself,  and  that  is  to  keep  it  always  in  tip-top 
condition,  constantly  ready  for  the  hundred  and 
one  uses  to  which  a  tractor  can  be  put  on  any  farm. 

But  no  tractor  can  stand  the  gaff  of  heavy-duty 
work,  unless  it  is  properly  lubricated. 

Socony  Motor  Oil  is  a  ^proper”  oil.  It  is  designed 
specifically  to  resist  nigh  engine  temperatures, 
to  give  a  maximum  compression  seal,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  the  utmost  in  power.  Whether  used  in 
combination  with  Socony  Gasoline  or  Siocony 
Kerosene  as  a  fuel,  it  gives  longer  life  to  the  trac¬ 
tor,  and  longer  tractor  life  means  larger  profits. 

Consult  d»c  Socony  lubrication  chart  below  for  the  proper 
grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  your  tractor.^  The  nearest 
Socony  dealer  will  be  glad  to  quote  you  prices  in  metd 
30  or  50-gaUon  drums,  with  faucet.  It  costs  no  more, 

•nd  is  mighty  convenient. 

Remember  that  SOCONY  is  '' Standard** 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 

SDCDNY 


MDTDR  DIL 


Tiactor  iMhrication 


American  Agnculttirist,  April  25,  I92j 

What  Readers  Want  To  Know 

Getting  Rid  of  Quack  Grass—— Other  Crop  Items 


I  have  several  fields  that  are  badly  In¬ 
fested  with  quack  grass  and  now  I  notice 
that  It  is  spreading.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  control  this?  It  is  one  of  the 
worse  pasts  we  ever  had  to  fight. — A.  I_. 
B.,  New  York. 

OUR  experience  Is  the  same  as  that 
of  thousands  of  other  farmers.  You 
will  have  to  work  hard  to  keep  the  grass 
from  spreading  aiid  your  best  weapon 
will  be  tillage.  Thorough  tillage  will 
gradually  prevent  the  roots  from  taking 
hold  and  eventually  you  will  find  that 
it  will  give  wa3^  but  not  until  after  it  has 
made  a  strong  fight  for  existence.  It  is 
a  costly  job  but  it  can  be  done.  Plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  the  ground  in  the  fall 
to  bring  the  roots  to  the  surface  is  one 
waj’,  burning  the  roots  after  they  have 
been  brought  together  In  one  big  wind¬ 
row. 

During  the  growing  season  from  now 
on,  cultivation  should  be  practiced  al¬ 
most  religiously.  In  small  batches  it  is 
not  so  difficult  because  you  can  hoe  con¬ 
tinually  and  rake  the  small  parts  to¬ 
gether.  When  you  come  to  field 
conditions,  however,  y'ou  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  problem. 

Cutaway  Harrow  a  Valuable  Implement 

One  of  the  best  implements  is  the 
cutaway  harrow.  It  will  chop  the  sod  up 
and  tear  it  to  pieces.  If  this  is  followed 
with  a  spring  tooth  harrow  or  a  good 
peg  tooth  harrow,  you  can  work  won¬ 
ders.  A  crop  that  requires  a  lot  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  such  as  corn  w'ill  help  to  keep 
it  back. 

In  •  some  places  quack  grass  comes  in 
because  tlxe  previous  3’^ear  it  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  seed.  If  it  is  mowed  off 
before  the  seed  is  matured  you  can  often 
stop  its  spread. 


Dwarf  Essex  Rape  for  Hog 
Pasture 

What  would  you  suggest  for.  a  hog 
pasture  this  year?  We  have  a  piece  of 
land  that  Is  situated  near  the  hog  yard 
that  is  not  of  much  value  and  we  have 
heard  that  we  can  make  cheap  hog  gains 
by  giving  pasture. — H.  B.  W.,  New  York. 

IT  is  very  true  that  you  can  reduce  the 

cost  of  raising  pork  materially  by 
pasturing  your  hogs.  The  indications 
are  that  we  are  going  to  see  high  prices 
for  pork  this  fall  and  the  cheaper  a  man 
can  raise  them  the  better  off  he  will  be. 

We  are  assmning  that  the  land  is  not 
growing  anything  of  value  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  If  it  were  hi  alfalfa,  we  would 
say  turn  the  hogs  right  in,  for  there  is 
nothing  better  than  alfalfa  or  clover  as 
a  hog  pasture.  It  is  fairly  permanent 
and  its  feeding  value  is  very  high.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  j'ou  will  have  to  plant  a  crop 
and  you  have  the  choice  of  two.  Dwarf 
Essex  Rape  is  about  the  best  bet  you 
have  although  oats  and  peas  are  very 
fine. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible  we  would  get 
Into  the  plot  of  ground  you  have  in 
mind  with  a  good  disc  harrow  and  cut 
it  up  thoroughl}^  Work  it  both  ways 
or  three  ways  until  j-ou  have  the  land 
well  cut  up  and  pulverized.  Then  broad¬ 
cast  5  pounds  of  Dwarf  Essex  Rape 
seed  to  the  acre  and  harrow  It  in.  If 
3  ou  do  not  graze  it  too  closely  you  will 
have  excellent  pasture  all  summer.  The 
hogs  will  relish  it  and  3'ou  will  find  that 
tl>ey  will  make  wonderful  gains. 

Oats  and  Canada  field  peas  may  be 
substituted  using  a  bushel  of  each  to  the 
acre.  This  crop  will  carry  a  little  more 
feeding  value,  but  you  -will  fine  it  will 
not  stand  as  heavy  grazing  as  rape. 


Setting  Out  an  Asparagus  Bed 

What  are  the  most  Important  points  to 
keep  in  mind  in  setting  out  an  asparagus 
bed.  We  are  going  to  try  a  small  patch 
at  first.  We  have  never  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  crop  and  we  appreciate  a 
few  hints  on  getting  started.  How  many 
p'arts  or  roots  will  I  need? — C.  L.  D.,  New 
York.  • 

IN  the  first  place  select  a  piece  of 
ground  that  is  well  drained  and  fer¬ 
tile.  Furthermore  the  soil  should  be 


deep  and  located  where  you  are  sure 
you  are  not  going  to  interfere  with 
other  crops.  Remember  when  this 
crop  is  once  planted  it  stays  in  the  same 
place  for  several  3^ears.  Plow  the 
ground  thoroughly  and  deep.  Work  it 
up  well.  Barn3mrd  manure  will  be  of 
infinite  value  if  you  have  plenty  of  it. 
When  your  ground  Is  well  worked  up 
open  up  dead  furrows  4  feet  apart  and 
set  the  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
rows  which  should  be  10  inches  deep. 
The  roots  are  placed  2  feet  apart  in  the 
row.  They  are  then  covered  with  3  or 
4  inches  of  soil  w’hich  can  gradually  be 
piled  as  the  plant  develops. 

In  buying  3^our  roots  insist  that  3-ou 
get  one  year  old  roots.  After  tlie  dead 
furrows  are  filled  level,  keep  the  ground 
well  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds. 
Next  year  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  easily 
worked,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  throw  up 
soil  ridges,  over  the  top  of  the  roots  in 
order  to  get  a  slightly  longer  stalk  in 
cutting. 

Setting  the  plants  2  feet  by  4  feet,  3'ou 
will  need  5445  plants,  but  it  is  safer  to 
get  a  few  more  in  case  some  do  not 
measure  up  to  your  standard  of  a  good 
looking  root. 


Sunflowers  and  Soy  Beans  With 
Silage  Com 

Would  you  advise  growing  either  sun¬ 
flowers  or  soy  beans  with  corn  for  silage. 
What  are  the  advantages  of  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  and  what  has  been  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  tried  it? — A.  D.  C.,  New 
York. 

HE  main  object  in  sovVing  sunflow¬ 
ers  with  silage  corn  is  to  insure  a 
crop  where  the  climatic  cop<iitions  are 
not  entirely  favorable  for  corn.  In 
northern  New  York  there  are  some  sec¬ 
tions  where  it  is  hard  to  mature  a  corn 
crop  and  by  adding  sunflowers  a  man  is 
sure  of  getting  at  least  part  of  his  crop 
through.  Some  men  gi'ow  nothing  but 
sunflowers  although  if  they  had  their 
choice  they  say  would  prefer  corn  if 
they  were  sure  of  the  crop.  The  general 
concensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
there  is  more  labor  in  harvesting  sun¬ 
flowers  and  corn  combined  although 
this  is  off  set  by  the  fact  that  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  combination  of  sun¬ 
flowers  and  corn  is  greater. 

The  feeding  value  may  be  increased 
by  including  in  the  planting  soy  beans. 
These  fill  up  the  bottoms  so  that  when 
you  include  them  in  the  crop  3"ou  are 
producing  almost  the  maximum  amount 
of  fodder. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  amount 
of  sunflower  seed  to  be  planted.  Your 
local  conditions  will  determine  this  to 
a  great  extent  The  same  holds  true  with 
the  rate  of  plantiirg  soy  beans.  Ordinar¬ 
ily  you  would  use  from  2  to  4  pounds 
of  sunflowers  and  from  8  to  15  pounds 
of  soy  beans.  If  there  is  no  one  in 
your  section  who  has  done  this  it  would 
be  wise  to  go  at  it  slowly  and  feel  3'our 
way  rather  than  tr3’-  this  experiment  on 
your  entire  crop.  If  3'ou  call  on  3'our 
Farm  Bureau  Manager,  he  may  know 
of  some  one  who  has  made  an  experi¬ 
ment  on  it  and  this  experience  will  be 
of  considerable  value  In  guiding  3'ou  for 
the  first  time.  In  selecting  your  variety 
of  soy  beans  3’ou  may  use  either  Ito 
San,  Manchu  or  Black  Eye  Brow. 


Prison  Governor  (to  released  con¬ 
vict) — I’m  sorry;  1  find  we  have  kepi 
you  here  a  week  too  long. 

Prisoner — That’s  all  right;  knock  u 
off  next  time. — ^London  Mail. 
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Shifts  in  the  Dairy  Trade  Winds 

A  Market  Review  Showing  Better  Times  Are  Ahead 


D 


AIRY  markets  have  turned  right  about 
face.  A  year  ago,  prices  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  trough.  Today  they  have  already 
st:  'ed  on  their  climb  to  a  more  favorable  posi¬ 
tion.  1925  proiaises  to  bring  a  definite  t'urn  in 
tl'.:  fortunes  of  thoce  who  have  hung  onto  their 
cows  through  twelve  months  of  high  feed  prices 
and  low  dairy  product  prices. 

Last  yc:..  was  a  pcLcd  of  record  production 
of  butter  and  cheese,  of  unprecedented  accumula¬ 
tions  of  butter  in  storage,  of  low  prices  and  of 
record  consun.^  don.  Likewise,  it  was  a  time  of 
1;'  '.1  feed  coets.  ^ 

Today,  production  is  running  slightly  less  than 
last  year,  prices  of  butter,  cheese 
and  milk  are  higher,  and,  if  nature 
is  kind,  the  pain  of  high  feed  costs 
will  be  relieved  as  soon  as  the  new 
crops  are  assured. 

This  turn  of  events  confirms  the 
view  that  the  dairy  industry  is  not 
subject  to  such  severe  and  pro¬ 
longed  depressions  as  those  which 
occasionally  affect  producers  of 
most  other  farm  products.  The 
storm  clouds  began  to  gather  about 
fourteen  months  ago  and  already 
the  skies  are  clearing. 

The  quick  shift  toward  iniprove- 


cow,  at  least  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year.  Cool  weather  and  ample  rain  kept  pas¬ 
tures  in  good  condition,  so  that  production  was 
unusually  well  sustained  during  the  late  summer 
and  fall.  In  fact,  the  principal  increase  in  butter 
production,  as  compared  with  192^3,  occurred 
Trom  July  to  October. 

The  gain  in  production  In  1924  was  the  fourth 
successive  year  of  increase.  From  90  billion 
pounds  in  1920,  as  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  total  milk  output 
closely  approached  114  billion  pounds  in  1924, 
a  gain  of  26  per  cent.  The  increase  was  only 
partly  due  to  a  larger  number  of  dairy  cows. 
From  January  i,  1920,  to  January  i,  1925,  the 


ment  is  all  the  more  significant 


when  the  highly  stimulating  influ¬ 
ences  prevailing  from  1921  to  1923 
are  considered.  Prices  of  dairy 
products  were  attractive,  feed 
grains  were  low,  many  other  farm 
products  were  unprofitable,  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  diversification  was  being 
broadcast  everywhere,  and  finance 
was  made  easy  for  the  man  willing 
to  milk  cows.  It  would  seem  that  very  serious 
overproduction  might  have  resulted,  which  would 
take  a  long  time  to  correct.  The  fact  that  the 
tendency  to  expand  dairying  was  worldwide  made 
the  potential  danger  seem  all  the  greater. 

But,  if  the  conclusion  is  justified  that  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  expected  this  .year,  then  a  lot  of  tears 
have  been  spilled  in  the  last  twelve  months  in 
needless  worry  over  the  future  of  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  While  it  may  be  a,  little  early  to  assume 
that  we  are  emerging  from  the  woods,  all  the 
market  facts  and  circumstances  indicate  that  we 
m’e  much  more  than  halfway  through  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  conditions  did  not  be¬ 
come  so  adverse  as  some  of  the  observers  expect¬ 
ed,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  in  dairying  from  1920  to  1924  was  merely 
getting  back  to  normal.  During  the  period  from 
OU  to  1920,  feed  and  labor  were  high  com¬ 
pared  with  butter  prices,  so  that  production  was 
curtailed.  The  output  in  1920,  which  has  been 
Used  so  often  as  the  base  year  in  determining 
me  trend  of  production  seems  to  have  been  ab¬ 
normally  low. 

i^Iany  factors,  all  working  together,  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  enormous  dairy  output  in  1924.  Most 
prominent  was  the  momentum  of  the  tendency 
m  expand  the  industry  which  started  bade  in 
t92i.^  More  heifers  were  coming  into  milk,  in- 
^slng  the  size  of  the  national  milking  herd, 
be  habit  of  more  liberal  feeding,  formed  while 
^rain  was  cheap,  helped  to  raise  the  output  per 
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Dairy  markets  are  stable  rnarkets.  Outside  of  the  war  period  and  the 
years  inmiediately  following,  price  changes  from  year  to  year  were  relatively 
small.  (Seasonal  fluctuations  within  the  year,  of  course,  are  quite  pronounced. 
Notice  how  closely  milk  prices  follow  those  of  butter  and  cheese. 


number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  increased  1,597,- 
000  head,  which  is  only  a  little  more  than  the 
average  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
decades. 

As  nearly^  as  the  matter  can  be  determined, 
about  one-third  of  the  gain  in  dairy  production 
was  due  to  the  larger  number  of  cows.  The 
other  two-thirds  was  due  to  more  generous  feed¬ 
ing  because  of  low  prices  for  feeds  and  hay,  as 
compared  with  prices  of  milk  and  butter,  and  to 
the  milking  of  cows  not  ordinarily  kept  for  dairy 
purposes. 

Lower  prices  were  more  necessary  in  1924 
than  in  1923  in  order  to  move  the  product  into 
consumption.  Butter,  cheese  and  milk  all  de¬ 
clined  sharply  In  price  last  spring.  A  moderate 
recovery  occurred  in  the  final  months  of  1924 
and  thus  far  in  1925,  the  tone  of  the  markets  has 
been  distinctly  better  than  a  year  ago. 

Owing  to  the  favorable  climatic  conditions  last 
summer  and  fall,  butter  piled  up  in  storage  long 
after  the  time  when  it  usually  begins  to-move 
out.  Total  holdings  in  the  United  States  on 
September  i  amounted  to  156  ;nilIion  pounds, 
by  far  the  largest  on  record,  and  fully  54  million 
pounds  more  than  on  the  same  date  in  the  year 
previous.  This  huge  surplus  helped  to  keep 
prices  down  during  the  time  when  the  seasonal 
tendency  is  strongly  upward. 

On  July  I,  for  example,  92  score  creamery 
butter  at  New  York  brought  40%  cents  whole¬ 
sale.  On  November  i  it  sold  at  40J/2  cents. 


During  the  same  period  in  1923,  prices  had  ad¬ 
vanced  17  cents  a  pound.  Compared  with  June, 
pr.ces  in  July,  1924,  averaged  1Y2  cents  lower, 
August,  3  cents  lower,  and  September,  33^  cents 
lower.  Usually,  the  market  rises  after  June. 

While  butter  prices  were  holding  on  a  low 
level  during  the  late  summer  and  fall,  when  they 
usually  are  working  higher,  prices  of  feed  grains 
were  steadily  rising.  This  was  due  to  the  small 
crop  of  corn  and  to  the  upward  tendency  in  bread 
grains.  This  made  the  position  of  the  dairymen 
extremely  uncomfortable.  The  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  hay  and  other  roughage  only  partly 
compensated  for  the  higher  cost  of  concentrates, 
particularly  corn. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  im¬ 
provement  which  can  be  seen  in 
dairy  markets  is  found  in  the  de¬ 
cline  in  production  which  first  be¬ 
came  apparent  last  fall  when  indoor 
feeding  started  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  depend  on  grains  and  pur¬ 
chased  feeds  to  keep  up  the  milk 
flow.  Grain  prices  were  so  high 
that  the  process  of  converting  them 
into  milk  did  not  look  attractive. 
Receipts  of  butter  at  the  leading 
markets  for  the  four  months  from 
November  to  March,  inclusive,  were 
about  eight  per  cent  smaller  than  in 
the  same  months  a  year  previous, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
more  milk  cows  on  farms,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  butter  producing  states. 
The  decline  in  receipts  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  move  out  the  storage  hold¬ 
ings  which  oppressed  the  market 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter. 

The  position  of  the  dairymen  haS 
been  impi'oved,  also,  by  an  increase 
in  consumptive  demand  and  by  the  decline  in  for¬ 
eign  competition.  The  American  consumer  ate 
more  dairy  products  last  year  than  ever  before. 
It  is  true  that  a  lower  level  of  prices  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  bring  about  the  larger  consump¬ 
tion,  but  it  Las  shown  the  enormous  amount  of 
dairy  products  this  country  is  capable  of  using. 

The  con-umptive  demand  for  dairy  products 
during  1925  is  not  likely  to  shrink  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  size.  The  income  of  the  industrial  classes 
was  reduced  somewhat  in  1924  because  of  less 
complete  employment  and  shorter  working  hours. 
The  outlook  for  the  rest  of  1925  is  that  labor 
will  be  as  fully  employed  as  in  1924.  There  is 
no  sign  of  any  industrial  depression  that  would 
be  severe  enough  to  affect  the  demand  materially. 
This  conclusion  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that 
butter  has  sold  at  retail  in  the  last  fourteen 
months  at  only  about  35  per  cent  over  1913 
prices,  whereas  most  foodstuffs  have  shown  ma¬ 
terially  greater  increases. 

The  foreign  butter  situation  has  lost  some  of 
the  aspects  which  looked  so  alarming  twelve  to 
eighteen  months  ago.  Since  the  war,  Germany 
has  been  importing  only  two  or  three  million 
pounds  of  butter  annually.  During  1924,  how¬ 
ever,  she  came  back  into  the  importing  class  on 
an  even  larger  scale  than  before  the  war.  Tier 
imports  for  the  year  were  118  million  pounds 
against  a  pre-war  average  of  ill- million  pounds; 
Her  purchases  of  Danish  butter  took  the  major 
{Continued  on  Page  447) 
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Prizes  for  Roadside  Markets 

Nearly  every  farmer  has  learned  the  les¬ 
son,  often  through  bitter  experience,  that 
there  is  no  point  in  raising  a  good  crop  if  it  is 
not  well  sold.  The  problem  of  marketing  be¬ 
comes  more  important  every  3'ear  and  because 
it  is  so  important,  American  Agriculturist 
spends  much  time  and  money  in  trying  to  put 
before  our  people  the  latest  and  best  market¬ 
ing  information. 

In  recent  years,  the  roadside  market  has 
brought  a  good  many  extra  dollars  and  solved 
some  marketing  problems  for  a  large  number 
of  farmers.  The  roadside  market  is  one  way 
that  farmers  have  to  get  some  benefit  from 
the  State  road  that  goes  by  the  farm.  But 
from  our  study  of  this  style  of  marketing,  we 
believe  that  many  of  them  fail  and  others  do 
not  reach  their  highest  success  because  they 
are  not  rightly  conducted.  For  some  reason, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  charge  too  high  prices. 
City  people  may  bite  once  or  twice,  and  we 
know  from  our  oAvn  experience  that  they  are 
often  right,  when  they  say  that  they  can  buy 
the  same  products  in  the  markets  next  to  their 
city  home  for  less  money  than  they  can  get 
them  at  the  fanners’  roadside  markets. 

Another  point  on  which  the  roadside  mar¬ 
kets  greatly  differ  is  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  for  sale  and  their  neat  arrangement. 
Most  people  buy  on  apearance,  and  if  when 
they  do,  they  get  a  high  qualiU  product  also, 
they  are  going  to  think  more  kindly  of  the 
roadside  market. 

Another  practice  that  is  destroying  the 
roadside  market  as  an  outlet  for  real  farm 
products  is  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  them 
seem  to  be  degenerating  into  hot  dog  and  pop 
drink  stands.  The  excuse  for  a  farmer’s  road¬ 
side  market  is  to  make  an  outlet  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is  possible,  maybe,  to  add  a  few 
other  things  strictly  as  a  side  line,  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  biggest  possibilities  for  a  roadside 
market  lie  in  making  them  attractive  places 
where  the  motorist  can  stop  and  get  the  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables,  poultry,  dairy  and  other 
farm  products  of  the  highest  quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  We  believe  also  that  there  are 
possibilities  for  neighbors  to  cooperate  in  es- 
itablishing  a  joint  roadside  market  which 
could  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  products  of 
several  farms. 

Because  of  our  belief  in  this  form  of  mar¬ 


keting,  American  Agriculturist  is  going  to  of¬ 
fer  some  prizes  for  a  discussion  of- this  subject 
from  those  who  have  had  successful  experi¬ 
ence.  F'or  the  best  letters  on  the  subject  “My 
Experience  with  the  Roadside  Market”  togeth¬ 
er  wdth  a  picture  of  the  market,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  offers  a  prize  of  $10;  for  the  second 
best,  we  will  pay  $5 ;  and  for  the  third,  $3 ;  and 
a  dollar  for  any  other  letters  on  the  subject 
that  we  can  use  and  have  space  for.  The  let¬ 
ters  should  be  about  three  hundred  words  in 
length,  and  the  pictures  must  be  sharp  amd 
clear.  The  letters  and  pictures  will  be  judg¬ 
ed  upon  a  basis  of  75%  on  discussion  and  25% 
on  the  picture.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
any  of  the  prize  winning  letters  are  of  equal 
merit,  double  prizes  will  be  awarded.  Write 
plainly  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  The 
contest  closes  June  1,  and  we  suggest  that  you 
get  3'our  contribution  in  as  early  as  possible. 
Winning  letters  will  be  printed  in  one  of  the 
early  June  issues. 


A  Good  Veto 

Governor  Smith  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  vetoing  the  Hewitt  State  Fair  Bill. 
This  bill  abolished  the  State  Fair  Commission 
which  manages  the  Fair  and  in  its  place  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  Fair  Manager,  responsible  to  the 
State  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  favors  the  elimination  of  the 
State  Fair  Commision.  We  believe  that  gov¬ 
ernment  by  commission  is  costly  and  ineffici¬ 
ent,  and  gives  too  much  opportunity  for  politi¬ 
cal  patronage.  But  the  Hewitt  plan  would 
have  been  worse  than  the  present  system  of 
management.  It  provided  an  entirely  new 
scheme  of  government  machinery  and  we  are 
already  cursed  with  an  altogether  too  compli¬ 
cated  form  of  state  government  with  its  doz¬ 
ens  of  unrelated  and  improperly  subordinated 
departments. 

Under  the  Hewitt  Bill,  the  State  Fair  man¬ 
ager  would  not  have  been  responsible  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  as  are 
all  the  other  agricultural  department  heads; 
but  would  have  reported  instead  directly  to 
the  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets.  Why  this 
foolish  arrangement  of  disorganization?  The 
State  struggled  along  for  some  years  with  a 
similar  dual  arrangement  when  it  had  a  com¬ 
missioner  of  markets  and  another  commission¬ 
er  of  agriculture.  This  was  found  unworkable 
and  the  offices  were  finally  combined  in  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

If  the  proposed  plan  of  consolidating  many 
of  the  State  departments  and  commissions 
goes  through,  the  Hewitt  Bill  is  unnecessary 
anyway.  Under  this  plan  of  consolidation,  the 
State  Fair  Commission  wdll  probably  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  single  manager.  He  should  be  hir¬ 
ed  then  for  his  ability  rather  than  for  his  poli¬ 
tics  and  he  most  certainly  should  be  made  re¬ 
sponsible  directly  to  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Farms  and  Markets. 


Give  The  Pasture  a  Chance 

NOW  is  about  the  time  for  the  annual  cau¬ 
tion  about  turning  cows  out  to  pasture 
too  earl3L  It  is  always  a  temptation  to  get  cat¬ 
tle  out  as  soon  as  the  grass  begins  to  show 
green.  But  every  good  daiiyman  knows  it  is 
bad  for  both  the  cows  and  the  pasture.  When 
turned  on  too  quickly,  the  grass  is  not  started 
enough  to  have  any  substance  and  it  spoils 
the  appetite  of  the  cattle  for  their  regular 
feed ;  at  the  same  time,  too  early  pasturing 
sets  the  pasture  back  so  that  it  does  not  recov¬ 
er  from  it  in  all  of  the  season. 

Thousands,  of  good  daiiymen  are  learning 
also  that  when  they  have  good  cows  it  pays 
to  supplement  pasture  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  season  at  least  with  feed.  There  are 
very  few  of  the  pasture  lands  of  the  East  that 
are  able  to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time 
grass  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  all- 
around  needs  of  the  high  producing  dairy  cow. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  go  for  poor 


No  kind  of  good  dairy  advice  applies  to  them 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do  not  belong 
to  nor  fit  into  the  modern  dairy  scheme. 

Coming — “The  One-horse  Fiddler” 

A  FEW  da3m  ago  I  was  requested  to  «ay 
something  in  the  American  AGRicuLru»:sT 
about  Music  "Week,  which  is  to  be  cclCcctcc 
during  the  week  beginning  May  3rd.  As  a 
rule,  I  do  not  believe  much  in  these  special 
“weeks”  for  this  and  for  that.  There  arc  get¬ 
ting  to  be  so  many  of  them  that  there  arc  not 
enough  weeks  in  the  3'ear  to  go  around.  Ihit 
I  am  interested  in  calling  attention  to  music 
because  I  know  of  no  other  single  thing  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  happiness  to  the  human 
family  than  music  in  its  various  forms. 

So  I  got  to  thinking  what  I  might  say  to  you 
that  might  lead  3'ou  to  sing  an  extra  song  or 
so  or  play  the  phonograph  or  even  Avhistle  a 
little  more  as  you  go  about  your  work,  and  it 
came  to  me  that  perhaps  I  could  put  my  ideas 
about  music  into  a  short  storyx  This  I  have 
tried  to  do  in  a  story  called  “The  One-horse 
Fiddler”  and  it  will  appear  when  The  Trouble¬ 
maker  is  finished. 

IMany  of  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  say 
that  you  liked  “The  Trouble  Maker”.  I  hope 
you  will  like  this  short  story.  Anyway,  writ¬ 
ing  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  pay  my  re¬ 
spects  to  the  old  ballads  and  folklore  songs 
which,  in  my  opinion,  far  surpass  all  of  the 
modem  jazz  and  even  the  high-toned  operas 
in  real  melody  and  in  appeal  to  the  best  in  all 
of  U3. — F.  R.  Eastman. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

ARFD  VanAVagenen’s  story  in  a  recent  is- 
.  sue  of  American  Agriculturist  about  the 
lie  lands  of  Ontario  County  where  there  are  no 
tones  reminded  me  of  the  weary  days^  of  my 
wn  early^experience  as  a  boy  in  working  out 
y  the  day  and  month  hoeing  potatoes  and 
orn.  Even  after  good  tillage  machinery  was 
1  use  on  every  farm,  most  of  the  older  gencra- 
ion  never  thought  a  piece  of  potatoes  had  had 
roper  care  until  it  had  been  properly  hilled 
,p  with  a  hand  hoe.  Back  in  the  days  lyhen 
and  labor  was  cheap,  maybe  they  were  right, 
still  like  to  see,  as  I  occasionally  do,,  a  piece 
f  potatoes  with  every  hill  constructed  just  so 
nd  with  not  a  weed  showing. 

But  what  a  terribly  monotonous  job  it  was, 
lay  after  day,  day  in  and  day  out,  for  a  boy, 
r  for  a  man  for  that  matter,  with  not  a 
aterest  in  the  job  except  to  get  it  done!  And 
low  doubly  hard  hand  hoeing  was,  when  wnat 
ittle  dirt  there  was  had  to  be  obtained  in  a 
onstant' fight  with  the  stones.  Thank  the 
^ord  for  the  thousands  of  river,  valley  and 
ake  lands  in  the  East  that  more  than  out-bal- 
nced  the  stones,  and  made  the  East,  particu- 
arly  New  York,  rank  high  in  agricultural 
(reduction. 

When  you  think  of  those  hill  lands,  no 
ler  the  bo3's  of  a  preceding  generation  left 
he  farms,  and  no  wonder  the  New  England 
arnier  settled  in  the  West.  The3’'  fled  from 
he  stones  of  their  native  hillside! 

I  was  thinking  of  all  this  as  I  read  Mr.  A  an 
.Vagenen’s  article,  and  I  remembered  the  old 
tory  of  the  stranger  that  was  driving  along 
L  country  road  and  saw  a  farmer  w'orking  with 
lis  hoe  in  a  particularly  stony  field.  _ 

The  stranger  stopped  to  pass  the  time  ol 
lay  and  said  to  the  farmer; 

“These  are  pretty  hard  times  for  farmers, 

iren’t  they  ?”  - 

“Yes,”  said  the  farmer,  as  he  kicked 
:dly  at  a  cobblestone,  “BUT  I  JU- 

^OOR  AS  YOU  THINK  I  AM.  I  DON  i 

3AVN  THIS  FARM !” 


Quotations  Worth  While 

The  great  secret  of  success  in  life  is  for  a 
I  be  ready  when  his  opportunity  comes.— Uis- 
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Husbands  as  Fathers 

And  a  Reader’s  Letter  on  His  Experience  With  Electricity  on  the  Farm 


There  is  no  question  but  that  all  wives 
should  be  good  mothers,  but  it  is  not 
fair  to  let  that  father  forget  his  im¬ 
portance.  No  farmer  would  expect  to 
build  up  a  valuable  herd  of  purebred  cattle  by 
keeping  it  a  secret  that  the  sire  is  a  scrub.  The 
old  saying,  “Be  sure  your  sins  will  find  you  out,” 
was  never  more  true  than  in  the  matter  of 
heredity. 

A  sweet  faced  woman  lives  across  the  way  hut 
why  that  troubled  look  in  her  eyes  ?  She  evident¬ 
ly  married  for  love  alone  for  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  to  bring  up  her  boys  she  is  facing  the 
truth,  “Like  father,  like  son.” 


HAS  KEPT  THE  HOME  FIRES  BURNING 

Ak  bout  ninety 
years  ago,  my 
grandfather  moved 
to  this  farm  bring¬ 
ing  my  father.  Nel¬ 
son  H.  Royce,  who 
was  about  fourteen 
years  old,  with 
him.  My  mother’s 
name  was  Emily 
Bryant,  whose 
grandfather  was  a 
Revolutionary  War 
soldier. 

March  5,  1857,  I 
v.'as  born,  and  I  am 
the  only  son  of  the 
farm  to  live  and 
grow  to  manhood. 
My  father  was  an  invalid  much  of  his  life,  which 
threw  labor  and  responsibility  on  me  early,  so  that  I 
received  only  a  small  education  at  school.  But  I 
have  tried  to  learn  something  every  day.  As  soon  as 
I  could  read,  my  mother  gave  me  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  study  so  that  I  might  be  a  farmer.  I 
have  always  stayed  on  the  farm  and  kept  the  home 
fires  burning. 


There  never  is  a  time  when  one  is  too  old  to 
suffer  from  losing  faith  In  one  who  has  been 
loved  and  trusted.  How  many  people  start  out 
in  life  with  high  ideals-  and  at  forty  or  fifty  lose 
faith  in  their  fellow  men  and  then  fall.  Children 
are  quick  to  discover  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  and  the  chances  are  that  they  would  know 
early  in  life. 

A  boy  does  not  have  to  be  very  old  before  he 
looks  to  his  father  for  an  ideal  and  want  to  be 
“like  papa.”  I  have  often  thought  how  it  must 
cut  that  mother  to  the  quick,  when  she  tries  to 
train  her  boys  to  receive  the  answers  “Papa 
does.”  I  never  knew  what  it  meant  for  my  boys 
had  one  of  the  best  fathers  and  though  he  was 
taken  away  just  at  the  age  when  boys  most  need 
a  father,  nothing  has  been  such  an  aid  in  helping^ 
them  resist  the  temptations  that  come  to  the  ado¬ 
lescent  boy  as  to  be  able  to  truthfully  say,  “Your 
father  wasn’t  that  kind  of  a  man,  I  want  you 
to  be  like  Father.” 

Why  Discipline  Sometimes  Wanes 

During  the  past  generation,  the  father  was 
Usually  the  final  authority  in  home  discipline.  On 
account  of  present  business  conditions,  many 
farnilies  of  children  are  scarcely  acquainted  with 
their  father.  He  leaves  home  before  they  are  up, 
perhaps  he  sees  them  at  night,  perhaps  not.  If  he 
IS  a  traveling  man,  he  may  mean  to  them  a  person 
who  occasionally  spends  Sunday  and  pays  the 
hills.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  discipline  of  the 
home  is  falling  down  ?  Mothers  as  a  rule  are  too 
indulgent  and  tlie  firmness  of  the  father  is  needed 
to  keep  the  balance. 

As  boys  and  girls  fed  their  own  physical 
^length  increasing,  th^  feel  a  greater  resj^ct 
tor  authority  if  there  is  physical  power  behind 
though  it  is  never  used.  We  recognize 
this  in  our  larger  schools  by  employing  men  as 
principals  to  aid  the  teachers  in  discipline.  Tlie 
pother  of  a  family  is  not  always  physically  fit 
to  handle  a  rebellious  child.  Unless  the  father 
^  ready  to  help,  control  may  be  lost  never  to  be 
^^gained. 


The  training  of  a  child  is  like  the  building  of 
a  house.  Wise  training  during  the  first  ten  years 
represents  a  solid  foundation,  but  of  what  value 
is  that  foundation  unless  we  complete  the  house 
by  building  equally  well  during  the  second  ten 
years  of  life?  Granted  that  the  mother  has  op¬ 
portunity  to  live  closer  to  the  child  during  its 
early  years,  but  no  one  who  has  led  their  young 
folks  over  what  is  called  “PToIs’  Hill”  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  statement  that  the  adolescent  period  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  seasons  of  life. 

Who  but  the  father  has  the  chance  to  know  the 
kind  of  men  who  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
his  daughter  ?  Fortunate  the  girl  whose  compan¬ 
ions  know  that  they  are  responsible  to  her  father. 
W  hat  a  safeguard  also,  when  her  'father  is  a 
living  example  of  the  kind  of  man  into  whose 
keeping  she  may  safely  trust  her  future.  Who 
but  the  father  can  enter  into  the  active  sports  that 
should  act  as  a  safety  valve  to  the  accumulating 
energies  of  the  growing  young  man?  To  be 
chum  and  counselor  of  his  sons  and  daughters 
is  the  glorious  privilege  of  fatherhood. 

Experience  Is  a  Factor  in  Training 

The  ability  to  train  children  is  not  a  matter  of 
sex  but  rather  of  understanding  the  principles  of 
l>sychoIogy  though  that  person  may  not  know  it 
by  that  name.  ^  Many  a  good  woman  is  utterly 
unfit  to  train  vigorous  red-blooded  boys  and  girls 
because  she  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be 
tempted,  to  fight  it  out,  and  to  conquer.  Few  of 
us  understand  an  experience  unless  we  have 
know  the  same  ourselves.  Children  arc  too  pre- 
ious  to  trust  that  the  mother  will  be  skillful  under 
all  circumstances.  The  home  was  established 
With  tivo^  parents  because  it  needs  the  co-operation 
of  both  in  that  most  difficult  task  of  training  the 
child  to  become  a  noble  man  or  woman. 

The  past  generation  made  the  mistake  of  auto¬ 
cratic  authority.  The  pendulum  swung  to  the 
other  extreme  and  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of 
no  authority.  It  is  time  the  pendulum  returned 
mid- way  and  the  father  and  mother  joined  hands 
in  an  earnest  study  of  how  to  understand  and  to 
lead  their  children.  Then,  and  then  only,  shall 
we  produce  a  generation  of  better  folks.— iMrs. 
G.  C.  C.,  New  York. 


bilities  and  work  out  their  own  problems.*  It  is 
a  mighty  good  thing  to  get  hold  of  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  work  for  this  practical  voca** 
tional  training  will  come  into  play  later  in  life 
to  good  advantage,  having  a  real  cash  value  later 
in  life,  even  on  the  farm.  Six  years  ago  we  in¬ 
stalled  a  milking  machine.  I  also  had  a  vision 
of  some  of  the  modern  conveniences  for  the 
farm  home,  so  I  purchased  a  three-horse  gas 
engine  for  power.  The  engine  is  of  the  throttle 
governor  type,  as  this  furnishes  a  more  steady 
motion  than  the  electricity  spark  governed  type 
which  are  not  satisfactory  to  run  an  electric  gen¬ 
erator. 

But  like  most  farmers,  our  resources  have  been 
limited  so  our  electric  lights  only  came  two  years 
ago.  I  first  bought  a  small  belt-driven  generator 


Electricity  on  the  Farm 

MT  first  real  experience  with  electricity  dates 
back  about  thirty  years.  At  that  time  elec¬ 
tricity  was  just  coming  into  general  use.  Our 
town  like^  many  others  at  that  time,  was  illumin¬ 
ated  at  night  by  kerosene  lamps  set  upon  a  post 
about  eight  feet  high.  At  this  time  I  secured  a 
job  as  Printer’s  Devil  in  a  dingy  little  country 
printing  office  where  we  got  out  a  weekly  edition 
of  a  country  newspaper  and  a  la/rge  amount  of 
job  printing.  This  experience  served  as  a  post 
graduate  course  to  a,  rather  limited  high  school 
education. 

^  One  of  my  first  duties  was  the  care  of  the 
lighting  system,  consisting  of  a  number  of  old 
kerosene  lamps,  and  here  is  where  I  could  really 
and  truly  sympathize  with  the  housewife  who  has 
to  depend  on  this  kind  of  illumination.  My  em¬ 
ployer  conceived  the  idea  that  since  we  were 
using  steam  for  heat  and  power,  we  might  also 
belt  up  a  small  dynamo  and  have  an  independent 
electric  lighting  system.  Since  I  tvas  engineer 
and  master  mechanic,  it  fell  on  me  to  install  the 
first  plant  in  the  village  which  I  did  very  success¬ 
fully  and  the  effect  of  these  lights  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  stimulant  to  night  work. 

Here  I  wish  to  say  that  I  had  no  former  ex¬ 
perience  with  electricity  as  I  had  just  come  in 
green  off  the  farm  having  spent  the  previous 
winter  on  a  dairy  farm,  from  which  we  peddled 
our  product  in'  the  village  at  five  cents  per  quart, 
and  I  had  received  ten  dollars  per  month  and 
board  for  my  services. 

My  object  in  writing  this  is  to  shotv  the  young 
men  the  value  of  awakening  the  initiative  within, 
which  prompts  them  to  assume  larger  responsi¬ 


This  is  a  picture  of  a  real  American  farm  boy  s 
left  to  grow  in  the  out-of-doors  of  a  hundred  acre 
farm.  The  cows  are  out,  and  he  is  answering  the  call 
to  arms  by  starting  the  wheelbarrow  of  fence  fixing 
tools  for  Dad.  He  stands  beside  a  stone  house  that 
has  weathered  the  storms  of  eighty-five  years. — E.  J. 
L.,  Osv/ego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

and  belted  to  the  flywheel  of  our  gas  engine,  also 
a  set  of  storage  batteries,  large  size  240  ampere 
hour  capacity  and  wire  and  electric  fixtures.  Then 
I  secured  the  services  of  an  old  friend  who  had 
become  competent  as  a  wireman  and  with  the  aid 
of  our  son  and  myself  we  soon  had  the  whole 
thing  installed  at  the  small  cost  of  about  four 
himdred  dollars.  We  have  about  thirty  lights  in 
the  house  and  they  take  care  of  the  barn  very 
nicely  including  the  hen  house.  It  would  be  a 
terrible  hardship  to  have  to  go  back  to  the  old 
kerosene  lamp  and  lantern.  I  feel  that  the  fire 
risk  is  lessened  enough  to  repay  the  interest  on 
the  investment  and  I  think  insurance  companies 
should  make  the  same  deductions  they  do.  for 
lightning  rods. 

But  this  is  not  all,  the  current  also  takes  care 
of  our  water  pumping  system  for  the  kitchen  and 
bath  room,  automatically  and  perfectly. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  very  small.  It  takes 
four  to  five  gallons  of  gas  per  week  in  our  short¬ 
est  days.  We  used  about  the  same  amount  of 
kerosene  in  the  old  days,  and  had  very  little  light. 
When  we  use  the  milking  machine  we  charge  the 
batteries  at  the  same  tim  and  this  will  nearly  keep 
them  supplied.  We  only  milk  about  ten  cows. 
The  expenses  for  extra  light  bulbs  has  been  very 
small  thus  far.  We  have  all  arrangements  for 
electric  cleaner  and  washing  machine,  but  lack 
the  cash  at  present.  The  reason  why  more  farm 
homes  do  not  have  these  modern  conveniences  is 
the  low  prices  of  farm  products  and  high  taxes.—* 
E.  E.  Wicks. 


Lincoln  Said— 


Among  free  men  there  can  be  no  successful  aj[>» 
peal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet. 

4*  ♦  ♦ 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and 
in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty 
as  we  understand  it 
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YOU  NEED  LIME 

to  produce  fertile,  productive  fields.  Lime  will  sweeten 
acid  soil,  and  release  plant  food.  Lime  makes  heavy  clay 
soil  more  porous  and  tillable.  Solvay  is  high  in  carbon' 
ates,  is  fumace'dried  and  non'caustic — is  the  safest, 
cheapest  and  most  profitable  hme  to  use.  Shipped  in  bulk 
or  in  loo'lb.  bags. 

Send  for  the  new  Solvay 
booklet  on  lime — it’s  free ! 


The  Solvay  Process  Co. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


/' 
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Sold  by 

LOCAL  DEALERS 


White 

Pure 

Fine 


70% 

Passes 

200-Mesh 

Screen 


Sweeten  That  Sour  Soil 


Sample  and  particulars  on  request 


Ogdensburg  Limestone  Products  Co. 

Dept.  10  292  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Low  Freight 
Rate 


Grow  more  clover  and  alfalfa; 
buy  less  feed.  Let  legumes  work 
for  you  while  you  sleep.  Use 
high-grade,  finely  pulverized 
MAGIC  Limestone.  It  tests 
78%  Calciuiii  Carbonate  plus 
20%  Magnesium  Carbonate. 
Every  100  lbs.  of  Magic_  Lime¬ 
stone  is  equal  in  its  ability  to 
correct  soil  acidity  to  102  lbs.  of 
pure  Calcium  Carbon..te. 

Your  dealer  has  it' nr  can  get 
it  o..  short  notice.  If  there’s  no 
local  dealer,  wre’ll  ship  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Ogdensburg, 
New  Jersey.  Low  freight  rates. 
In  paper  or  cloth  bags  or  in  bulk. 


^  HAND 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 
27  Cortland  St.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
Write  for  free  Booklet 


Traction  Sprayer 

Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1,  2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  100  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
triple  action  pumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  to^ 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 

Eureka  Mower  Co., Box81 7  Utica.N.Y. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO;  Chewing  fife  pounds  $1.50;  ten 
$2.50;  smoking  Oto  pounds  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CO-OPERA- 
IIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Uaxons  Hill,  Ky. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  JO  leading  Ttrletles.  Good 

stocky  plants.  Prices  very  modcrata.  Catalog  free. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  H.  Y. 


American  Agricnltunst,  April  25,  1925 

A  Fireside  Reflection 

{Cnnttnued  from  pgge  349) 

large  dairy  herds  in  this  locality.  These  States  and  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  and 


men  are  growing  wheat  and  hay,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  beans,  canning  crops,  apples  and 
small  fruits.  A  few  are  feeding  steers 
and  quite  a  number  are  fattening  lambs — 
a  business  by  the  way  that  is  turning 
some  very  nice  profits  for  skillful  men — 
but  they  are  milking  comparatively  few 
cows  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has 
always  been  possible  to  make  a  living 
by  types  of  farming  that  were  less  ex¬ 
acting  and  confining  than  cow  keeping. 
You  and  I  who  are  dairymen  may  as  well 
frankly  confess  that  we  are  such  largely 
by  force  of  circumstance  and  environ¬ 
ment  because  men  as  a  rule  do  not  dairy 
on  a  large  scale  where  land  is  level,  fertile 
and  easily  tilled. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

But  southern  Ontario  is  different.  The 
hills  are  higher  the  slopes  more  precipet- 
ous,  the  soil  lighter  in  texture  and  not 
nearly  so  well  supplied  with  lime  so  that 
itjs  not  a  part  of  the  natural  alfalfa  belt. 
Indeed  it  might  be  said  that  this  region 
shows  unmistakable  evidences  of  an  out 
cross  with  the  Southern  Tier.  Still,  it 
has  some  specialized  and  interesting  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  one  of  the  few  localities 
in  the  state  where  sheep  have  always 
maintained  a  rather  important  place  and 
around  the  southern  end  of  the  lake, 
especially  Vine  Valley  and  Naples  grapes 
are  very  largely  planted.  Grapes  by  the 
way  is  one  of  the  few  crops  that  has  paid 
good  money  right  through  the  depression 
and  this  year  beans  make  a  bright  spot 
in  the  general  gloom  of  the  potato-cab¬ 
bage  country. 

Canandaigua  is  one  of  the  important 
Finger  Lakes.  It  is  only  16  miles  long — 
pretty  small  as  compared  with  Cayuga  or 
Seneca  but  neither  of  them  can  excell  it 
for  beauty.  I  have  viewed  most  of  these 
lakes  from  various  vantage  points  but  I 
have  just  found  a  new  view  that  perhaps 
fills  my  eye  a  little  better  than  any  other 
that  I  can  remember.  I  know  that  the 
casual  tourist  does  not  see  it  for  it  is  on 
a  hilty,  rutted  dirt  road  between  Naples 
and  Bristol  Springs.  Here  set  in  a  frame 
of  hills  you  have  spread  out  before  you 
the  entire  expanse  of  the  lake  with  its 
bays  and  headlands  and  the  little  city  of 
Canandaigua  almost  on  the  horizon. 

*  *  * 

Ontario  County  was  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  In¬ 
deed  according  to  their  myths.  Bald  Hill 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  was  the  exact 
spot  from  which  their  far  off  forefathers 
sprang. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  consent  that 
the  allied  tribes,  the  Six  Nations  or  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy  possessed  the  most 
advanced  Indian  culture  in  America.  By 
all  standards  they  were  far  superior  to 
the  other  tribes  around  them.  They  were 
wise  law  givers  and  great  warriors.  Their 
military  pow’ers  was  known  and  feared 
for  a  thousand  miles  and  through  out  this 
beautiful  Western  New  York  country 
they  had  extensive  corn  fields  and  orchards 
and  permanent  villages.  The  end  of  their 
long  career  came  suddenly  and  tragically. 
Largely  through  their  friendship  for  Sir 
William  Johnson  they  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  British  rather  than  the  Colonies 
and  this  led  to  their  terrible  punishment 
meted  out  by  Sullivan’s  Expedition.  These 
raiders  cut  down  their  orchards,  ruined 
their  corn  fields,  burned  their  v^lages 
and  slew  many  of  their  bravest  warr’iors. 
It  W'as  a  blow  from  which  they  never  re¬ 
covered  and  some  historian  has  said  that 
within  twelve  years  following  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  this  brave,  dignified  and  one  time 
powerful  people  had  ceased  to  be  a  factor 
in  our  state. 

*  *  * 

On  the  laAATi  in  front  of  the  beautiful 
Court  House  at  Canandaigua  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  granite  boulder  with  a  bronze  tablet 
commemorating  one  of  die  last  acts  in 
this  tragedy.  Here  on  Nov.  ii,  1792  was 
held  the  last  general  council  of  the  United 


the  resultant  treaty  was  signed  by  Timothy 
Pickering  on  behalf  of  our  Government 
and  by  “Sachems  and  warriors — Farmer’s 
Brother,  Corn  Planter,  Red  Jacket,  Little 
Beard,  Fish  Carrier,  Little  Billy,  Heap  of 
Dogs,  Handsome  Lake,  Half  Town  and 
fifty  others.”  It  was  once  again  the  world¬ 
wide,  age-old  story  that  never  in  war  or 
peace  can  the  savage  compete  with  civilized 
men. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  country  was  settled  immediately 
following  the  Revolution.  The  men  who 
made  up  the  army  for  Sullivan’s  Expedi¬ 
tion  was  composed  of  men  from  eastern 
New  York  and  from  New  England  and 
they  never  forgot  the  fertility  and  beauty 
of  the  Genesee  Country  through  which 
they  had  marched.  To  men  accustomed 
only  to  the  thin,  stony  New  England  fields, 
it  must  have  seemed  an  almost  fabulous 
land — an  El  Dorado  of  grain  if  not  of 
gold.  With  the  coming  of  peace  and  the 
consequent  opening  up  of  these  lands,  the 
men  of  the  old  East  literally  swarmed  in 
and  took  posession  of  them. 

In  1788  a  certain  Col.  Maxwell,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution  was  employed 
as  a  surveyor  of  the  unknown  and  un¬ 
charted  lands  of  Ontario  County  and  he 
wrote  home  to  his  Massachusetts  wife— “I 
have  no  doubt  that  within  the  course  of 
a  very  few  years  there  will  be  many 
worshiping  assemblies  of  Christians  where 
now  the  wild  beasts  howl  and  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  this  wilderness 
shall  blossom  as  the  rose”— an  enthusiastic 
prophecy  tfiat-  was  fulfilled  "perhaps  even 
more  rapidly  than  he  anticipated. 

♦  ♦  * 

There  is  a  fine  and  to  me  almost  dra¬ 
matic  tradition  concerning  the  settlement 
of  Farmington  close  to  the  Wayne  County 
line.  This  old  community,  largely  Quaker 
by  the  way — was  colonized  by  two  Com¬ 
stock  brothers  in  1789.  They  came  in  the 
autumn,  built  their  cabins  and  so  lived 
through  until  spring.  Then  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  grass,  one  of  the  brothers  made 
the  long  journey  back  to  Massachusetts 
charged  with  a  most  vital  mission  and 
responsibility.  He  was  to  bring  back  a 
cow.  He  drove  her  a  great  trek  of  some 
three  hundred  miles  or  more,  but  at 
Geneva  some  25  miles  from  his  destina¬ 
tion,  I  imagine  to  his  veritable  consterna¬ 
tion,  he  suddenly  found,  his  herd  doubled 
in  numbers  but  nothing  daunted  he  flung 
the  newly  arrived  youngster  across  his 
shoulders  and  marched  the  remaining  dis¬ 
tance  and  thus  came  triumphantly  to  his 
home.  Doubtless  he  was  able  to  state  in 
conventional  phase  that  “both  mother  and 
child  are  doing  well.” 

If  I  were  a  great  artist  and  could  paint 
a  picture  which  should  wortliily  exemplify 
and  typify  the  Spirit  of  America  it  would 
not  be  of  some  great  military  hero  with 
plums  and  spur  and  belted  sword  mounted 
upon  a  prancing  horse  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  panoply  of  war,  nor  would 
it  be  some  statesman  in  legislative  halls 
making  an  impassioned  appeal  to  his 
countrymen  but  it  would  be  Nathan  Com- 
stock  marching  down  a  woodland  trail 
somewhere  west  of  Geneva  with  a  young 
calf  over  his  shoulder  laid  and  the  bovine 
mother  pressing  at  his  heels. 

♦  ♦  * 

I  think  that  I  have  before  intimated 
^lat  I  am  fond  of  wandering  in  old 
coimtry  burying  grounds.  Often  when  a 
Farmer’s  Institute  is  held  in  a  church 
have  taken  the  opportunity  to  go  outside 
and  there  among  the  monuments  spell  ou 
the  histories  written  there  on  marble  or 
slate  or  sandstone.  As  compared  wi 
New  England  or  the  Hudson  Valley  these 
western  New  York  cemeteries  seem^  very 
recent.  Still,  death  was  with  the  pioneer 
from  the  beginning  and  he  laid  away  his 
dead  and  set  above  them  brief  records  m 
which  some  time  you  may  read  romances 
and  again  tragedies.  I  rememl^r  tna 
close  beside  the  highway  from  Gilber 

{Continued  on  opposite  pog<^) 
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jlew  Postal  Rates  Go  Into  Ef¬ 
fect:  How  They  Concern  You 

ON  April  15th  the  new  postal  rates 
went  into  eflfcct.  The  last  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  the  revised  rates  in 
order  to  provide  revenue  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  wages  of  postal  employees  on 
the  average  of  $300  per  man.  It  is  esti- 
niatccl  that  the  increase  in  wages  will 
reach  $68,000,000.  These  higher  rates 
are  considered  only  tcmporar3^  A  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  is  going  to  go 
more  deeply  into  the  subject  of  postal 
rates  during  the  coming  j-ear  in  order 
to  submit  to  our  next  Congress  a  bill 
that  will  embody  it  in  a  permanent  rate 
and  practice. 

The  new  schedule  of  rates  involves 
practically  every  class  of  mail  matter 
with  the  exception  of  first  class  letters 
which  remain  as  before  at  2  cents. 
Government  postal  cards  also  remain 
the  same  at  one  cent.  Private  mailing 
cards,  including  souvenir  picture  cards 
will  take  2  cents  instead  of  one  cent. 
Second  class  rates  on  newspapers,  ma¬ 
gazines  and  periodicals  have  been  in¬ 
creased  slightly. 

New  Parcel  Post  Rates 

Third  class  printed  matter,  wdiich  in¬ 
cludes  circulars  in  open  envelopes  has 
been  raised  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
for  each  2  ounces  or  an  increase  of  50%. 
Furthermore  the  weight  limit  has  been 
reduced  from  4  pounds  to  8  ounces, 
thereby  throwdiig  large  mail  order  cata¬ 
logs  into  the  fourth  class  or  parcel  post 
service.  Fourth  class  or  parcel  post 
rates  have  had  a  flat  increase  of  2  cents 
added  for  each  package.  This  flat  in¬ 
crease  of  2  cents  is  called  a  service 
charge  which  is  omitted  from  parcels 
collected  on  rural  delivery  routes  in¬ 
cluding  shipments  of  butter,  eggs  and 
other  farm  produce.  For  parcels  that 
demand  speedy  service  on  trains  and 
transfer  stations  a  special  handling 
charge  is  distinct  from  special  deliver3^ 
Special  delivery  means  messenger  serv¬ 
ice  dellveiw  in  cities  and  is  added  to  the 
special  handling  charge  when  a  shipper 
wants  this  service.  In  other  words  if 
j'ou  send  eggs  through  parcel  pest  and 
3'ou  want  them  to  get  to  3’our  customer 
in  a  hurrv',  it  will  cost  in  addition  to  the 
regular  postage,  25  cents  in  “special 
handling  charge”,  plus  10  cents  for  spe¬ 
cial  delivery.  The  special  handling 
charge  hustles  up  the  delivery  as  far 
as  the  customer’s  post  office  and  the 
special  delivery  hastens  service  between 
the  final  post  office  and  3'^our  consumer’s 
door. 


Special  Service  Rates  Increased 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  increase 
there  are  increases  in  the  so-called  spe¬ 
cial  service  classes  including  mone3 
orders,  registered  and  special  deliver3 
mail.  The  special  delivery  charges  on 
letters  and  parcels  weighing  2  omfees 
or  under,  the  old  charge  of  10  cents 
remains  unchanged.  Where  parcels 
weigh  from  2  to  10  pouncls  the  fee  is 
increased  to  IS  cents  and  parcels  weigh¬ 
ing  10  pounds  will  require  a  20  cent 
stamp. 

Registered  mail  fees  have  been  In¬ 
creased  from  10  to  15  cents  for  $50 
Valuation  while  the  20-cent  charge  for 
5100  valuation  remains  the  same.  Where 
a  return  receipt  for  registered  mail  Is 
requested,  an  addition  fee  of  3  cents  is 
charged.  Fees  on  money  orders  have 
ftlso  been  increased  by  a  sliding  scale, 
averaging  around  2  cents  on  orders  up 
to  $20.  Insurance  rates  and  return  re¬ 
ceipts  for  insurance  have  also  been  in¬ 
creased  in  proportion. 

C.  O.  D.  fees  are  raised  to  12  cents 
tot  collections  up  to  $10  and  to  15  cents 
Ca  $50  collections  Instead  of  10  cents  as 
W  present 

As  far  as  American  AcRituLTURisx  and 
™  service  to  its  readers  are  concerned, 
fnere  is  little  or  no  increase  to  speak  of. 
Itt  fact  the  only  matter  that  is  involved 
all  is  our  pattern  service.  Due  to  the 
^Creased  rates,  American  Agriculturist 
forced  to  charge  13  cents  for  its  pat- 


AS  THE  world’s  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  farm  electric  plants  we 
have  been  working  for  months  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  lighting  plant  that  could 
be  sold  at  a  radically  lower  price — a  price 
so  low  that  it  would  bring  electricity 
within  the  reach  of  every  farm  home  in 
America. 

We  knew  that  a  million  farm  homes 
were  ready  for  electricity — that  a  million 
farmers  realized  the  money-saving,  time¬ 
saving  value  of  electricity — that  a  mil¬ 
lion  farm  women  had  1  earned  that  elec¬ 
tricity  would  lighten  the  burdens  of  farm 
life  and  bring  new  happiness  and  new 

opportunities  to  their  families. 

» 

t 

:  A  Price  That  Is  Revolu¬ 
tionary 

{  We  realized  that  a  small  reduction  in 
price  was  not  enough.  It  must  be  revolu¬ 
tionary — drastic.  And  we  wanted  to  be 
able  to  offer  this  plant  on  very  easy  terms 
—so  that  every  farm  home,  whether 
owned  or  rented,  could  have  the  benefits 
that  are  so  much  appreciated  on  the 
200,000  farms  where  Delco-Light  is  now 
in  use. 

And  Now  lt*s  Ready 

Today  the  new  Delco-Light  is  ready. 
It  is  more  than  we  had  hoped.  Quantity 
production — modem  engineering — mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  macliinery — re¬ 


search  and  invention — have  produced 
the  Delco-Light  that  can  make  all  farms 
electrically  lighted  farms. 

A  600  Watt  Non-Storage- 
Battery  Plant 

The  new  plant  is  a  genuine  Delco-Light 
in  every  respect — full  600-watt  capacity, 
strong,  sturdily  built,  economical  in 
operation.  1 1  is  equipped  with  a  standard 
Delco  starter  and  an  economical  starting 
battery.  And  its  price  is  only  $195  f.o.b. 
Dayton — the  lowest  price  and  the  great¬ 
est  value  ever  offered  in  a  Delco-Light 
electric  plant. 

Complete  Installation  at  a 
Remarkably  Small  Cost 

In  addition  to  this,  special  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  whereby  the 
Delco-Light  Dealer  in  your  community 
will  install  your  plant  and  wire  your 
house  for  five  lights,  to  be  located  wher¬ 
ever  you  ^ecify.  You  will  receive  with 
the  plant  five  beautiful  spun-brass  light¬ 
ing  fixtures  complete  with  bulbs. 

And  all  of  this — installation,  wiring, 
fixtures,  everything  ready  to  turn  on  the 


An  Opportunity  for  Salesmen 

In  a  number  of  territories  ive  have  open' 
ings  for  Delco-Light  products  dealers 
and  salesmen,  who  want  a  permanen  t 
and  profitable  business  of  their  own. 
Previous  experience  is  unnecessary  as 
we  conduc  t  our  own  training  schools. 
If  interested,  send  for  full  information. 


Dept.  J-21,  DAYTON,  OHIO 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Makers  of  Delco-Light  Farm  Electric  Plants,  Electric  Pumps,  Electric  Washing 
Machines  and  Frigidaire  Electric  Refrigeration 


E.  B.  Dunigan, 

715  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


lu — - - - 

DEPENDABLE 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 
Winston  Paul,  Mgr., 

43  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 


DELCO-LIGHT 


lights — will  cost  you  only  $53  in  addition 
to  the  price  of  the  plant  itself. 

i 

A  Small  Down  Payment-^ 
Balance  on  Easy  Terms 

Finally,  we  have  arranged  that  this 
new  low  cost  for  Delco-Light,  completely 
installed,  can  be  paid  on  terms  so  easy 
that  anyone  can  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  total  cost  is  only  $248,  including 
freight  (a  little  more  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi).  But  you  make  only  a  small  down 
payment.  The  balance  is  payable  on 
easy  terms,  arranged  to  suit  your  con¬ 
venience.  ^ 

Write  Sor  Details  ^ 

Never  before  has  such  an  offer  been 
made.  Ne\‘er  before  has  Delco-Light 
cost  so  little  and  been  so  easy  to  buy.  1 1 
means  that  any  farm  home — your  home 
— can  have  Delco-Light  todaj’. 

We  want  to  send  you  the  full  details  of 
this  remarkable  offer.  Wri  tei  mmediately 
for  full!  nformation — specifications  of  the 
plant,  illustrations  of  the  fixtures  that 
come  withi  t,  details  of  our  complete  in¬ 
stallation  and  wiring  plan  and  the  figures 
^that  show  how  easily  you  can  now  get 
Delco-Light. 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon.  There!#  no 
obligation. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
Dept,  j  21  Dayton.  Ohio. 


Please  send  me  full  information  about 
the  new  Delco-Light  Plant  at  $195  and 
your  specid  .offer  on  complete  installa¬ 
tion,  This  inquiry  does  not  obligate  me 
in  any  way. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


=b 


terns  instead  of  12  cents  which  we  for¬ 
merly  charged. 

Several  new  stamps  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  coincide  with  the  dictates  of 
the  new  postal  bill.  There  is  a  new 
154  cent  stamp  which  bears  the  name 
Harding.  There  is  a  cent  stamp  that 
bears  tlie  name  Nathan  Hale,  The  iH 
cent  embossed  stamped  envelope  carries 
a  brown  oval  stamp  bearing  the  bust  of 
Washington.  These  arc  the  first  new 
stamps  for  general  current  use,  except 
those  Issues  for  memorial,  purposes, 
since  the  3  cent  stamp  of  war  time. 


A  Fireside  Reflection 

{Continued  From  Opposite  Page) 

vifle  to  Morris  ia  Otsego  county  is  a 
white  marble  slab  with  a  long  and  very- 
laudatory  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Hannah  Cooper  a  sister  of  the  novelist  J. 


Fennimore  Cooper  who  was  killed  at  this 
place  by  a  fall  from  her  horse.  In  similar 
mood  is  a  marked  set  by  the  road  side  in 
the  ^  hill-country  of  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts  ivhere  I  once  read  the  brief  story  of 
a  man  there  killed  in  1811  by  “the  over 
turning  of  a  cart  load  of  hay.”  But  be¬ 
hind  the  Church  at  Bristol  Center  there  is 
a  stone  which  while  less  explicit  than  those 
of  which  I  have  Just  spoken  has  in  it 
more  than  a  hint  of  some  pioneer  tragedy. 
It  is  a  slab  to  the  memory  of  3'oung  Cle¬ 
ment  Wilder  who  departed  tliis  life,  Feb. 
15,  1809. 

“Like  a  :.lower  in  the  morning  of  May 
I  -was  active  and  healthy  at  noon 
Death  suddenly  called  me  away 
At  night  I  lay  dressed  for  the  tomb,** 

“STOP  READER  AND  LEARN  TO 
DIE” 

In  a  strange  way  this  epitaph  breaths 
the  very  spiri^  of  Puritanism,  for  tlieni 


Death  and  the  Judgment  seemed  a  very 
real  thing  and  men  counted  it  not  un¬ 
manly  to  proclaim  their  hopes  and  fears 
to  the  world. 

Perhaps  Puritanism  had  in  it  a  taint 
of  gloom.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  they 
could  hardly  hear  the  happy  laughter  of 
a  little  child  witliout  asking  if  something 
ought  not  to  be  done  about  it.  But  never¬ 
theless,  if  they  spoke  of  life  as  a  dark 
and  gloomy  vale  of  tears,  they  held,  I 
think  more  vlvidl3'-  than  we  a  belief  in  the 
final  triumph  of  righteousness  and  serene 
and  eternal  sunshine  on  the  other  side.  I 
opine  that  the  sermons  of  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  are  cheerful  reading  as  compared 
with  the  cynical,  pessimistic  outgivings  of 
some  of  our  latter  day  saints — say  for 
example  Mr.  Sinclair  Lewis  ia  “BabbitL” 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted 
as  having  no  very  direct  relaticJTiship  ta 
the  agricuittire  of  Ontario  County. 
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Next  V/interS  Layers 


We  have  never  had  such  wonderful  hatches,  so  early 
in  the  season,  of 

Hillpot  QUALITY  Chicks 


Ideal  weather  conditions,  plus  thrifty  farm-range  stock  of  highest  egg- 
producing  strains,  make  this  possible.  We  give  you  the  benefit  of  ail  this 
in  these 


SPECIAL  LOW  PBICES 
White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns 

Black  Leghorns  . $4.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 5.00 

R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  . 5.25 

Black  Minorcas 

White  Bocks  . . 

White  Wyandottes  . 6.75 

mixed  . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$15.00 

$70.00 

9.00 

17.00 

82.50 

.  5.25 

9.75 

18.00 

87.50 

.  6.00 

11.00 

22.00 

107.50 

.  6.75 

12.75 

25.00 

122.50 

.  3.75 

6.75 

12.00 

57.50 

1000 


$130.00 

160.00 

170.00 

210.00 


110.00 

Slilpped  anywhere  within  1200  miles.  Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guar¬ 
anteed.  10  Big  Hatches  Weekiy.  Sent  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Order  at  once, 
before  our  big  production  Is  all  sold  out;  remit  by  check,  registered  letter 
or  P.  0.  money  order 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE— .AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

'  Chicks  from  our  hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard 
set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  pure-bred  chicks.  They 
have  been  Inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  to¬ 
day  for  immediate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order 
our  chicks  and  feel  safe. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on: 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorns  . ,..$3.25 

S.  C.  Mottled  Aneonas  .  3.50 

S.  C.  Blk.  Slinoreas,  Bd  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  3.75 
Wh.  Rocks,  VVh.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds..  4.00 


Immediate 
shipment.  100% 
live  delivery 
Gnaranteed 


25 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$6.50 

$13 

$60 

$118 

3.50 

7.00 

14 

65 

128 

;  3.75 

T.60 

15 

72 

138 

4.00 

$.00 

16 

77 

144 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 

Assorted  (not  shipped  under  Accredited 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.. 


DEPT.  2, 


4.25 

8.50 

17 

S3 

160 

7.50 

15.00 

30 

2.50 

6.00 

10 

60 

100 

GIBSONBURG. 

OHIO 

30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

A  licensed  veterinarian  has  ccrtiCcd  Keystone  Chicks 

(llS6tiSCS. 

Bred  right,  hatched  right,  shipped  right. 


free 

from 

contagious 

No.  1 

UUllty 

Selected 

Matings 

each 

lie  each 

each 

11c  each 

each 

12c  each 

each 

14c  each 

.16e 

each 

12e  each 

S.  C.  IThite  I./eghorn3  . 

S.  C.  Brown  Legliorns  . 

Barred  Rocks  . . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . . . 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  . lOe  each  $90  per  1000 

Hatched  by  men  with  15  years'  experience  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
modern  hatcheries  in  the  state.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Pre¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Jlemhcr  I.  B.  C.  A..  Fine  catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  (The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield,  Pa. 


FA  _  ^  _ 

v\\\\!I////a  low  prices,  effective  may  1st.  pleased  our  thousands  of 

customers  for  many  years  and  will  please  you.  Hatdied  from  pure-bred,  heavy  laying 
flocks  inspected  by  expert  holding  0.  S.  U.  Certificate. 

^  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10.00  $47.00  $  90.00 

B7.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  0.50  12.00  57.00  110.00 

,  ■  Buff  Rooks,  White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

NOMEY MAKERS  Silver  Wyandottes,  'White  Orpingtons  .  7.50  14.00  67.00  130.00 

>Uxed  Cliicks,  Heavies,  $10  per  100  straight.  Light  Mixed,  $8.  Chicks  will  now  thrive  the  best  with  little 
loss.  Order  quickly  for  early  shipment.  Ref.  Buckeye  Com.  Sav  Bank.  You  take  no  chance  on  ‘SL.NBLAMb. 
Circular  Free.  Mem.  I.  B.  C.  A-  Only  18  hours  from  New  York.  num  nuin 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  BOX  H-58  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


From  the  highest  producing  Wliite  Leghorns  in  the  East.  Send 
for  free  booklet  and  make  us  prove  it  by  official  records  on 
whole  flocks.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  may  mean  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  you  by  putting  you  in  touch  with  better  producing 
stock  from  actual  breeders. 


CHICKS 
PULLETS 

AUTHORIZED  BREEDERS  ASS’N,  BOX  C,  TOMS  RIVER,  NEW  JERSEY 


NOW  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES  ‘  ^ 


Ohio  C.  A. 


pure  bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  that 
have  been  culled  by  experts  holding  Ohio  State  University  Certincatc. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  Prices  50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . ^^9/! 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Beds  .  6-50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  J-OU 

Silver  L.  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  B.  I.  W'hites  . . 

Mixed,  100,  $9.00  Straiglit.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

MODERN  HATCHERY.  BOX  35,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO. 


8.00 
Bank  ref. 


100 
$  9.00 
12.00 
13.00 
15.00 


SOO 

$26.00 

35.00 

38.00 

43.00 


500 

$42.50 

57.50 

62.50 

72.50 


Member  I.  E.  C.  A.  and 


we  have  supplied  Chicks  to 
of  pure  bred  stock.  100% 


C  for  may  and  JUNE  CHICKS.  For  25  years 

9J36C1SI1  *  nCCS  our  many  customers.  From  specially  culled  flocks 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties.  Express  or  Postpaid 
B.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  t  WIi.  Rocks,  B.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas 
Wh.  Wyandots,  Extra  Qual.  Barron  Wh.  Lcgh 
Extra  Quality  S.  C.  White  Minorcas,  . 

PM^kf  Bwred^  Ro'’ck3’^f?onr250  Vrap-ne^'  ben.^,’  ■20c  ”eaVh.  White  remn  uiicaiinp 
We  can  ship  COD  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post.  Order  direct  from  thtis  ad.  Catalog  Frw. 
lly  18  Zrs  from  New  Yot^  20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Bex  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.75 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.00 

3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

67.00 

i  3.50 

7.00 

13.00 

63.00 

4.50 

$.50 

16.00 

TT.OO 

.2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

38.00 

1000 
$  90.00 
110.00 
120.00 
150.00 
75.00 


BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLP  CHICKS 

iYom  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  slie. 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown,  Del. 


The  Chick’s  Early  Care  Is 
Important 

The  attention  given  to  the  newly- 
hatched  chicks  during  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  of  brooding  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  Strong,  sturdy  chicks,  well- 

grown,  should  make  a  good  profit,  if 
properly  handled  when  they  become 

layers. 

It  is  our  experience  that  during  the- first 
two  or  three  days,  the  young  chicks  should 
be  kept  close  to  the  hover  by  means  of 
six-inch  boards  set  on  edge  to  form  a 
fence  around  the  hover  about  a  foot  from 
its  edge;  gradually  this  area  can  be  en¬ 
larged  so  that  the  chicks  have  the  run  of 

the  entire  brooder  house  by  the  time  they 
are  five  days  old. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  the  chicks  out¬ 
doors  into  a  temporary~yard.  This  should 
at  first  be  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter, 
capable  of  being  gradually  enlarged.  The 
chicks  may  be  given  a  Httle  more  run 
each  day.  By  the  time  they  are  ten  days 
old,  in  ordinary  weather  they  can  be  given 
free  range.  The  runway  from  the  brooder- 
house  floor  to  the  ground  should  be  con¬ 
structed  so  that  there  are  no  corners  in 
which  the  chicks  can  huddle.  We  find 
a  pile  of  sods  or  coal  ashes  makes  the  best 
sort  of  runway. 

Feed  Plenty  of  Milk 

The  first  food  the  young  chicks  receive 
should  be  sour  skim  milk.  This  should 
be  placed  in  fountains  or  shallow  pans 
where  all  the  chicks  will  be  sure  to  find 
it.  It  is  best  to  give  them  no  water  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  so  that 
they  will  drink  a  larger  amount  of  milk. 

Solid  foods  should  not  be  given  until 
the  chicks  are  4^  to  60  hours  old.  To 
feed  earlier,  means  certain  trouble  with 
resulting  poorer  chickens  and  heavy  mor¬ 
tality. — L.  Haydex,  New  York. 


DAY  old  turkey  H-ATCHING  EGGS  from  our  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  Breeding  Flocks  that  have  been  certified 
$6  for  13:  $45  for  100.  Literature  on  request.  A 
turkey  book  that  is  complete  in  every  subject  on  turkey 
nlsinfi  ol  natural  ^nd  artificial  methods,  postpaid. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  „ 

Plymouth,  Kfw  Hampshlr* 


How  We  Hatch  Turkey  Eggs 

There  are  certain  factors  in  the  in¬ 
cubation  of  turkey  eggs  which  are 
very  important,  and  which  mean  a  great 
deal  in  determining  the  number  of  ‘illy 
matured  poults  and  cockerels  raised  in 
the  following  year.  In  a  large  measure 
the  criterion  of  success  in  turkey  raising 
is  the  number  of  fully  matured  turkeys 
raised  in  proportion  to  the  total  number 
of  eggs  set.  Therefore  the  eggs  as  laid 
must  be  given  the  very  best  attention. 
High  fertility  is  desirable,  and  incuba¬ 
tion  should  be  carried  out  in  such  a  way 
that  as  many  of  the  eggs  as  possible  will 
hatch.  Naturally,  the  vigor  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  managed  will  determine  in  large 
degree  the  quality  of  the  hatching  eggs. 

Turkey  eggs  should  be  collected  reg¬ 
ularly  every  day.  In  the  opinion  of  prom¬ 
inent  turkey  raisers,  and  kept  in  a  room 
at  a  temperature  of  from  50  to  60  degrees. 
They  should  be  turned  every  day,  but 
handled  carefully  and  not  kept  for  over 
two  weeks. 

Hens  Like  Secluded  Nests 

Turkey  hens  will  cover  from  15  to  20 
eggs.  Nests  are  most  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  ground  or  In  boxes  or  bar¬ 
rels  and  should  be  covered  so  that  the 
turkey  hen  will  not  be  disturbed.  At 
the  same  time,  she  should  be  taken  off 
daily  and  allowed  to  exercise  and  she 
should  Jie  given  plenty  of  water  to  drink, 
and  clean  wholesome  feed,  such  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wheat  and  oats. 

When  the  turkey  hen  becomes  broody 
she  should  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  nest 
for  two  or  three  days  before  being  en¬ 
trusted  wltli  the  eggs.  W  hen  she  has 
remained  on  the  nest  for  two  or  three 
days  she  should  then  be  given  her  eggs. 
(Continued  on  Page  454) 
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Baroilers  In  5-6  weeks 
Layers—5  nn^nths 
Roasters  for  Fall 

Government  statistics  show83  eggsa 
year  per  hen  average  in  United  State.v, 
Cooley’s  layers  average  160  to  225 
eggs,  and  in  many  cases  300  eggs  per 

j  ear.  ORDER  NOW  for  immediate  delivery 
"White  Leghorns 


Per 

25 

SO 

too 

Cornell  Cooley  Strain 

$4.00  $7.50 

$14.00 

liarron  Strain 

5.00 

9.00 

18.00 

Black  Legborna 

4.00 

7.00 

14.00 

Barred  Rocks 

Victor  Strain 

4.75 

8.50 

17.00 

Thompson  Strain 

5.00 

9.00 

18.00 

R.  I. 

Reds 

Pawnee  Strain 

4.75 

8.50 

17.00 

T  omkins  Strain 

5.00 

9.00 

18.00 

White  Rocks 

Fishel-Wilbunha  Strain 

5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

Anconas 

Sheppard  Strain 

4.50 

9.00 

18.00 

White  Wyandottes 

Dnston  Strain 

5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants 

1  7.00 

13.00 

25,00 

Mixed  Chicks 

3.50 

6.50 

10.00 

Lower  prices  for  late  May  delivery.  Write  for 
them.  Also  special  prices  on  lota  of  1000  or  more. 
Let  me  know  how  many  you  want,  vvhat  breed 
and  when  you  wish  shipment.  My  capacity  is 
580,000  eyes  at  a  settiny. 


FRENCHTOmN.vi 

Box  No.  1 


LEOHfiRtiSslfAY 


Improve  your  flocka  with  healthy, 
husky  chicks  from  J5ower’«  heavy 
laying  Leghorna,  Bocka,  Reds,  Anco¬ 
nas,  Wyandottes  or  Orpingtons.  AU 
from  purebred,  heavy  laying  Bocks,  care- 
folly  selected  and  teated  for  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  and  standard  qualifications.  Post- 
'  paid  to  your  door.  lOOd  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Lew 
prices.  Illustrated  catalog  sent  Free. 

LOWER  HATCHERY 

Bo*  Bryaa.  Ohio 


SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  600  1000 

B.S.W.  Legh’ns  $7.00  $13  $62.50  |1J0 
S.C.Br.  Legh’ns  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Barred  Rocks.  8.00  15  T2.50  140 

Wh.  Wyandottes  8.50  16  77.50  160 

Heavy  .Assorted.  7.00  13  62.50  120 

Light  Assorted  6.00  11  62.50  100 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are 
success  to  tliousands  ol  our  custonicn 
everywhere.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY.  Dalmatia,  Pa. 

BABY  CHlX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . ^ 

S.  C.  Brown  I.eghorns  .  inn 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . 12-00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 12.00  ^r 

Broilexi  or  Mixed  Chix  . 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA.,  BOX  161 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  pure  bred.  Inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Uw 
Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on  '  25  W 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .$3.00  ?5.50  $10.W 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 3.50  6-50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 3.50  t50  12.00 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots.  Don  t 
Mingoville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  302  Hingoville,  n. 


4  1-2  MOS. 


T  Ain  PARKS  ROCKS 
LAIU  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS  - 
Bred  for  color  and  eggs.  Won  prizes.  Half  chicks  flo  w 
old  customers.  Satisfaction  guarautced.  Sure  to  Pie^ 
Get  Rock,  Leghorn  and  Ancona  Catalog  FREE.  Vigorous; 
iturdy  chicks  at  popular  prices.  Mcmhfer  I.  B.  C.  A- 
Slembcr  I.  B.  C.  A. 

SEIBERT  BROS.,  Box  A,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

CHICKS.  Hatched  from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  S.  C.  White  Brown  ^ 
horns  12c.  Barred  Rocks  14a  . 

Postage  prepaid.  100%  Guaranteed. 
NEVIN  STUCK, 
McAIIlstervIIle 


j^mencan  Agriculturist,  April  25,  1925 

*  One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

English.  IIoIlj’TFOod  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
»13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  'and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $1.3;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
U8:  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minbreas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
h5:  Light  Brahmas.  $22;  Jersey  Black 
plants.  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
lOOO  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  Is  ready.  Ask 
jor  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
j)00ldng  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


KEYSTONE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Sturdy,  Strong,  Vigorous 

Per  50  100  '  800 

S.  C.  W  Leghorns  $6.25  $12  $55 

R.  I.  Reds .  7.75  15  70 

Barred  Boclrs  .  7.75  15  70 

Heavy  assorted .  6.25  IJ  6-5 

lliMd  .  5.25  10  46 

Postpaid  100%  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  Keystone  Chicks  are 

jroBt  payers.  Order  right  from  this  aC  Bank  reference. 
KEYSTONE  MAMMOTH  HATCHERY.  lierndoB,  Pa. 


BIG  REDUCTION  ON  500  AND  1000  LOTS 
Trom  fr^  range  breeders  bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 

White  Leghorns  . 10  cts. 

Brown  Leghorns  . 10  cts. 

Barred  Hocks  . 12  cts. 

Rhode  I.  Beds  ..........12  cts. 

Mised  Chicks  .  9  ct». 

Postage  paid.  Live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prompt  shipmccL 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Richfield 


Pa. 


LINESVILL'E  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stoek 
8.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  K.  L 
Reds,  W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  and  Min- 
orcas.  We  gu:irantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks.  Disease  Free, 
inspected  by  State  Licensed  Veterinary.  February  21-25. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  Write  for  prices  and  de¬ 
tailed  information. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  Linesville,  Peon. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  3.000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
With  alt  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 


$3.73  ProKteaclimlyearroadety  W.  L. 

Mowen.  W^orld  Famous  V/hite  Leghorn 
265-331  egg  record  stock.  Greatest  winter 
layers  known.  Highest  quality  BABY 
CHICKS,  stock,  supplies,  shipped  safely. 

FREE  Feed  with  chick  order.  Bis  Dis-  PAY 
count  il  ordered  now.  Valuable  catalog  B5GGEST 
free.  Member Intemat’lBabyCluckAssn.  PRCFIY3 
Ktrlin's  Grand  View  Ponkry  Farm.  Box  33.  Center  HaU-  Pa, 


THE  BEST  BY  TEST  ARE 
BLUE  HEN  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Bred  for  egg  production,  vigor  and 
ag  vitality  with  twelve  years  experl- 
^stence.  S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns, 
per  100,  $12.  Barred  Rocks,  $14.  Broil¬ 
ers,  $10.  FYee  and  100%  live  delivery 
gu^anteed.  H.  C.  HOUSEWORTH, 
Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Catalogue  free. 


QUALITY  CHICKS-EGGS 

Barron  S.  C.  Whitt  Leghorns,  Barrtd  ul 
White  Rocks,  R.  i.  Reds,  J.  B.  Giants.  Out 
Chicks  are  hatclied  from  pure  bred.  carefuHj 
selected,  free  range  stock.  They  are  vigorota 
and  absolutely  healthy.  I  offer  exceptional 
quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  12c  each 
Msvy  varieties,  14c.  Special  matings  at  proportionah 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  P«. 


WENE  CHICKS 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

AU  Breeders  Certified  and  Blood  Tested  Under  dlrtel 
Bupemslon  N.  J.  State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Write  foi 
nee  booklet  on  chicks  and  S  week  puUrts. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELAND,  R.  J, 


BABY  CHICKS  ^  Lcghomi.  lle; 

,  „  *  VlllGIVO  s.  (3^  Brown  Leghorn*,  lOe; 
^  V*  Barred  Rocks,  12c:  Mixed  9e.  Special  price*  m 
SCO  and  1,000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  free-rangt 
Bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  Poit- 
palt  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  tm 
free  circular.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MeAllster- 
•llle.  Pa. 


B A  B  Y  C  H I O  KS|  k'TU"'!!.  “ 

k  C.  White  Leghorns  11c  and  mixed  9e.  Special  price 
500  and  1.000  lots.  100%  Live  Delivery,  Postpaid 
Jnose  chicks  are  from  our  utility  bred-to-Tav  stock.  Orda 

circular.  CLEAR  SP8III 
{["JCHERY,  Box  49,  HcAlisterville,  Pa..  F.  B.  Lelstii 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  ZOc 
J*  May:  April  23c,  Immediate  delivery.  W’hlU  Lee 
Certified  and  tested  20e.  White  Leghorns,  ^ 
*.  13.  Guaranteed. 

■LENROAD  farm, _ Bloomsbory,  I.  J 

T\¥  T  PEKIXS  of  giant  frame  for  rapid  grovtli 
IJ  siz*  la  10  weeks,  alsa  Indhu 

Runners,  easy  to  raise,  always  a  market 
free.  WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


*''0  Mixed  9c  m 

^PMd  100%  guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  $1  per  hnn 

•MU  STBAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlister 


Shifts  in  the  Dairy  Trade 
V-'lnds 

(^Continued  From  Page  441) 

share  of  that  country's  surplus,  leaving 
the  British  markets  more  nearly  free  for 
the  product  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Since  last  spring,  foreign  markets  have 
been  higher  than  ours  most  of  the  time. 
In  January,  1924,  New  York  prices  were 
13  cents  higher  than  London.  During  most 
of  the  past  winter.  New  York  has  been  5 
to  10  cents  lower  than  London.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  narrower  right  now,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  severe  competition 
from  foreign  butter  when  our  prices  drop 
below  40  cents.  With  an  eight-cent  tariff 
to  pay,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  price 
means  a  very  poor  return  for'  foreign  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Dairymen  in  foreign  countries  as  w'ell 
as  the  United  States  have  had  to  reckon 
witli  higli  feed  costs,  so  that  production 
abroad  may  decrease  the  same  as  in  this 
country.  Furthermore,  consumption  in 
many  European  countries  is  not  yet  back 
to  normal  and  increased  output  abroad 
with  lower  prices  will  probably  be  accom¬ 
panied  in  part  at  least  by  a  rise  in  for¬ 
eign  demand.  European  demand  probably 
cannot  be  expected  to  increase  as  fast  as 
it  did  in  1924,  however,  when  the  return 
of  Germany  as  a  large  customer  was  the 
chief  strengthening  factor.  Production  in 
western  Europe  is  back  to  what  it  was 
before  'the  war  and  Russia  is  again  be¬ 
coming  an  important  source  of  supply  for 
foreign  markets.  ’ 

While  the  outlook  is  a  hopeful  one,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  efficiency  of 
p*- eduction  if  attractive  profits  are  to  be 
maintained.  The  most  important  step  in 
this  direcion  is  the  elimination  of  the  low 
producing  cows. 

In  the  recent  investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  butter  tariff  should  be  in¬ 
creased  above  the  present  8-cent  figure, 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
found  that  it  cost  less  to  produce  butter 
in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States. 
But,  they  found  that  the  average  yields 
in  Denmark  were  much  above  ours.  For 
the  two  years  from  1921  to  1923,  the  av¬ 
erage  annual  production  per  cow  on  the 
farms  studied  in  Denmark  was  6,600 
pounds  of  milk  and  269  pounds  of  butter. 
On  the  farms  studied  in  the  United  States, 
the  average  yield  was  4,708  pounds  of  milk 
and  179  pounds  of  butter.  These  farms 
were  distributed  over  24  different  districts 
in’  seven  middle  western  states,  extending 
from  Ohio  to  Nebraska. 

Poor  cows  are  worse  than  poor  markets 
when  it  comes  to  keeping  the  farmer  poor. 


Charge  Made  That  Bootleg  Milk 
is  Being  Sold  in  New 
York  City 

'  I  'HE  New  York  City  papers  are  carry- 
ing  sensational  stories  about  bootleg 
milk  and  cream,  which,  it  is  claimed,  are 
being  sold  in  the  city.  Bootleg  milk  and 
cream  are  defined  as  milk  and  cream  which 
have  been  admitted  to  sale  in  New  York 
City  without  having  passed  the  rules  of 
the  city  Board  of  Flealth.  There  are  eight 
charges  made  which,  according  to  the  Nezu 
Y ork  T ribiine,  are  as  follows : 

- 1.  That  since  early  in  1923  milk  in¬ 
spection*  has  been  growing  lax,  until  at 
present  certain  dealers,  known  to  the 
milk  trade  as  “milk '  bootleggers,”  are 
selling  adulterated  and  impure  and 
illegal  milk  products  all  over  the  city. 

2.  That,  in  particular,  adulterated, 
and  impure  and  illegal  cream  is  sold, 
by  these  “bootleg”  dealers  to  milk  re¬ 
tailers  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

3.  That  the  sale  of  this  adulterated 
and  impure  and  illegal  cream,  labeled 
for  adults,  children  and  infants,  has 
been  growing  for  two  years,  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  grow,  by  the  underselling 
of  honest  milk  and  cream  dealers. 

4.  That  this  adulterated  and  illegal 
cream  is  brought  into  the  city  from 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  other  dis¬ 
tant  points,  including  Canada,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  health  regulations,  and 
without  inspection  by  the  Health  De¬ 
partment 

5.  That  this  adulterated  and  Impure 

Continued  on  Page  457 
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Good  appetite 
Good  digestion 

MORE  MILK 


Good  Health,  good  appetite  and  good  digestloa 
are  the  essentials  of  a  good  milker. 

Every  cow  in  your  herd  can  be  put  in  milking 
trim  with  a  course  of 

DEliesS'StockTiiiiic 

^  Q  S.  Vl  Tonic  and  Regulator 

Your  cow  is  a  machine.  To  convert  your  grain, 
hay,  silage  and  fodder  into  pails  of  milk  is  her 
function.  ^  The  more  she  eats  each  day,  if  she  is 
able  to  digest  it,  the  more  milk  you  get. 

Dr,  Hess  Stock  Tonic  contains  the  dairyman’s 
favorite  remedy,  Nux  Vomica — ^the  greatest  of 
all  nerve  tonics— -cow  remedy,  appetizer  and  di¬ 
gester.  It  contains  Quassia,  a  stomach  tonics 
whets  the  appetite,  promotes  digestion.  It  con¬ 
tains  Diuretics,  to  keep  the  kidneys  active.  It 
contains  Laxatives,  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  so 
that  there  is  no  clogging  cf  the  system  during 
heavy  feeding. 

Just  regular  milk  giving  where  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  IS  included  in  the  ration. 

Excellent  for  cows  at  calving  time.  No  retained 
afterbirth.  Feed  it  before  freshing.  Good  aliko 
for  all  cattle. 


Buy  it  by 
the  pail 


f  Costs  Little  to  Use 

Th.0  price  of  one  gallon  of  milk  tonics  a  cow  for  two  weeks. 
25-ib.  pail,  $2.25;  lOO-lb.  drum,  $8.00 
(Except  in  the  far  Y/est,  Soath  and  Canada) 

Honest  Goods — Honest  Price.  Why  Pay  More? 


REMEMBER — When  you  huy  any  Br.  Hess  product,  our  responsibility  dots 
not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that  your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Other- 
vnst,  return  the  empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 


.^siiOJSttofeedn 
^  Icow  l-vearr^ 


It  costs  just  what  you  pay  for  iH  tons  of  feed,  because  that’s  all  th® 
average  cow  eats  in  a  year.  Realizing  this,  can  you  afford  to  feed  any 
but  the  best  dairy  ration  to  your  cows,  especially  when  you  know  that 
good  feed  will  return  in  profits  many  times  its  slight  additional  cost  as 
compared  with  inferior  feed?  Quality  and  uniformity  make  Larro  both 
highly  productive  and  truly  economical.  Manufactured  from  a  tested, 
proven  formula  that  never  changes,  every  sack  of  Larro  is  the  same  — 
no  matter  when  or  where  you  buy  it. 

Ask  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  MICHIGAN 


Souq  one 
on  thfi  cosi,..  ... 

New  tnoredtenis _ 

Jiaaa  tna  latest  book 

Live  Slock  in  the  East 

btf  Philip  ii.  Park 

Free  lo  farmers.^  Send  for 

yours  lo-doif  . 


HORSES 

DO  IT  WITH  PEBCHERONS;  It’s  usually  clieaptr.  Breed¬ 
ing  stock  for  sale  at.  attractive  prices. 

WILLIAM  A.  REID. 

Moent  Holly,  r.  j. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


consigns  four  good  young 
cows  to  the 

SYRACUSE  SALE 

Be  sure  and  look  this  consignment 
up. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr. 

OWNER 

Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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CATTLE  BREEDERS 


BROOKFIELD  FARM 


'  K1  ADq,OARJ«».S  /•»  MtA.BrOfc.D» 

DURHAM  •  CONNECTICUT 
“Brookfield  Farm  Banning  Head” 

We  offer  two  yearling  Woodford  bulls  and  aereral  well 
|red  heifers,  at  attraetlre  prices.  • 

Write  for  booklet  “A”  “HEREFORDS  FOB 
NEW  ENGLAND  AND  WHY” 

fHILIP  J.  RICH,  ANDY  CARTER, 

Manager.  Herdsman. 


PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 

We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
t>ulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Bose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type.  Prices  are  for  Quick  sale.  Write 
Cor  list. 

Herd  Accredited 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

One  Load  Fancy  ’Stoung  Grade 
^  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

PVesh  or  close  Springers.  Many 

•ire  from  tested  dairies.  All  are  fine  young 
Individuals  and  excellent  producers. 

Also  have  one  load  backward  springers. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SONS 
Candor,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  buH  bom  September 
22,  1923.  Sired  by  King  of 
the  Changelings  a  33-lb. 

SOD  of  the  King  «f  the  Pon- 

tlacs.  Dam  an  ABO  dai^hter  of  Changeling  Butter  Boy. 
This  young  bull  is  nicely  marked,  weU  grown,  rea^ 
for  heavy  service  and  guaranteed  right  in  every  way. 

First  check  for  $125  f.  «.  b.  Owego  takes  him- 


FOR  SALE 


•wege, 


FRED  A.  BLEWER, 
Tioga  Co., 


lew  York 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


150--Pigs  For  Sale--150 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
gross,  all  weaned  and  good  blocky  pigs,  no  runts.  Pigs 
«  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  and  3  to  9  weeks  old  $6  60 
each.  Also  25  Chesters  and  30  Berkshlres,  pure  bred, 
7  weeks  old,  sows  or  boars  $7  each.  Shipped  to  you 
C.O.D.  on  your  approval  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

AM.  LUX,  206WaslilflglonSI., Woburn,  Mass. 

100  PIGS  FOR  SALE  100 

Torkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Chester  and  Berk- 
Mhirc  cross,  all  large  growing  pigs.  Pigs  from  •  to  7 
weeks  old  $6.50  each;  7  to  8  weeks  old  $7  each.  I  will 
•hin  from  one  to  fifty  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  I  have  20  milk  feeding  pigs,  all  good  stock 
4  weeks  old,  that  I  will  sell  In  lots  of  10  for  $60  a  lot. 
t  guarantee  safe  delivery  to  your  depot. 

WALTER  LUX 

j88  Salem  St.,  TeL  86.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Feeding  Pigs  For  Sale 

All  of  these  pigs  are  bred  to  make  large  hogs.  They 
Are  from  large  type  sows  and  aU  registered  boars.  Will 
make  large  hogs  in  small  time.  They  are  bred  between 
York.siiire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Berkshire 
tross  pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6.50  each;  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $7  each.  Send  In  your  order  and  get  good  stock. 
No  charge  for  crating.  AU  pigs  sent  a  0.  D.  to  you  on 
approvaL 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM. 

I.  F.  D.  Box  48,  Wobirn,  Mass. 

*  ^LIVE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  pigs  Crossed, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each.  8  weeks  old 
$6.50  each.  Will  ship  any  of  the  above  lot 
C  O.D.  on  approval.  If  not  satisfied  when 
you  receive  them,  return  them  at  piy  ex¬ 
pense.  No  charge  for  crating. 


Woburn 


MICHAEL  LUX, 


Mass. 


PirQ  FAP  <!AfF  Chester  White  and  York- 
A  aviO  rV/IV  OxTAilli  stire  crossed,  Berkshires 
harrows  and  sows,  8  weeks  old.  Price  $6.50  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WILtIM  J.  DAILEY 

Lexington,  _ _ Massachusetts. 


Itember  Farm  Bureau,  also  Chester  White  Swine 
Record  Asso. 

PURE  BRED  CHESTER  PIGS 
otther  BOW,  boar  or  barrow  pigs,  6  weeks  old 
$9.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  or 
Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  cross.  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.50  each;  10 
U  11  weeks  old  $8.50  each.  AU  pigs  are  from 
Big  Type  Stock,  are  healthy  and '  vigorous. 

C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  t.F.D.  4  Carlisle,  Mass. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


>30  ACRES,  4000  COS.  WOOD 
L8  COWS,  3  HORSES,  ALL  HAY 
And  grain,  poultry,  plows,  potato  hlHer  and  olgger, 
n-eam  icparator,  grain  drill,  other  valuable  machinery; 
:lose  town,  excellent  N.  Y.  markets;  cuts  100  tons  hay; 
iprin"  water  est.  4000  eds.  slovewood.  100,000  ft. 
dmber.  1000  lugar  maples,  100  fruit  trees;  good  8-room 
white  house,  porch,  maple  (bade,  attractive  view;  cement 
lasement  bam,  second  barn,  granary,  poultry  bouse.  Aged 
inner  "educe.s  to  $5000  for  Immediate  sale,  only  $800 
required  from  responsible  party.  Details  and  12  acre 
equipped  poultry  farm  for  $1200  on  pg.  50  new  196 
page  Catalog  farm  bargains  thruout  24  State^  Ftm. 
flROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  255-B  Fourth  At.  at  20tb  St., 
M.  Y.  C. 


MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  ihe  Iasi  half  of  March  for  milk  testing 
3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  20i  to  2id  miles 
of  New  York  City.  It  is  understood  of 
course  that  the  prices  mentioned  below  are 
not  received  by  the  farmer  but  go  into  the 
pool.  They  are  prices  dealers  pay  the 
League. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.80 

Class  2 A  Fluid  Cream .  1.90 

Class  2B  Ice  Cream  . 2.05 

Class  2C  Soft  Cheese  . 2.00 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk . 1.90 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ....  1.85 
Class  3C'  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.65 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-miIe  zone: 

Class  1  $2.80 

Class  2  .  2.00 

Class  3  1.65 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.70 

Class  2  .  2.00 

Class  3A  .  1.80 

Class  3B  . 1.75 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  HOLDING  ITS  OWN 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  but¬ 
ter  market  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned 
since  our  report  last  week.  On  April  ii 
there  was  a  slight  weakening  when  prices 
receded  a  cent  but  by  Monday  they  were 
up  again.  The  recovery  and  advance  has 
been  held  without  difficulty.  The  consump¬ 
tive  demand  is  excellent  and  this  is  a  very 
strong  factor  in  keeping  the  market  up  to 
its  present  tone. 

The  fanciest  marks  of  creamery  butter 
are  selling  for  45  cents  while  92  score  but¬ 
ter  is  a  cent  lower.  Lower  grades  have 
continued  the  improvement  they  showed 
last  week  and  the  inside  price  of  tlie  but¬ 
ter  market  is  now  36  cents. 

CHEESE  STEADY  TO  FIRM 

The  cheese  market  is  just  about  main¬ 
taining  a  steady  to  firm  tone  on  high 
grades  of  cured  cheese.  The  market  is 
not  quite  as  sure  of  itself  on  fresh  stocks. 
We  are  coming  into  the  season  now  where 
the  make  will  increase  through  the  natural 
spring  flush.  A  good  many_  factories 
opened  up  on  the  first  of  April  in  New 
York  State  and  this  will  undoubtedly 
create  some  reaction  in  the  market,  not 
immediately  perhaps  hut  through  tliis  flush 
season.  Prices  on  held  goods  are  about  the 
same,  26J/I  cents  representing  the  top  of 
the  market  for  fancy  and  special  marks 
with  average  run  goods  selling  a  cent 
lower.  The  fanciest  fresh  State  flats  are 
bringing  24  cents  at  the  outside  _  while 
some  are  turning  at  23  cents.  This  is  a 
shade  lower  than  they  have  been  selling. 
Average  run  fresh  goods  are  generally 
trading  at  22 cents. _  If  receipts  from 
Wisconsin  are  any  indication  the  make  is 
running  short  of  this  time  last  year.  Stor¬ 
age  holdings  In  New  York  City  storage 
houses  are  under  the  1924  figures  to  the 
extent  of  something  like  100,000  pounds, 

EGGS  GETTING  WEAKER 

Heavy  receipts  and  the  falling  off  in 
consumptive  demand  is  not  doing  the  egg 
market  any  good.  38  cents  now  repre¬ 
sents  the  outside  figure  on  the  fanciest 
marks.  There  are  so  few  eggs  of  this 
class  arriving  that  it  does  not  represent 
the  true  level  of  the  market.  The  aver¬ 
age  run  of  nearbys  will  bring  anywliere 
from  33  to  36  cents.  One  of  the  reasons- 


why  the  distributing  trade  Is  quiet  at  the 
moment  is  because  of  the  Jewish  holidays, 
and  a  falling  off  in  demand  following  the 
Lenten  period.  On  top  of  this  weaker  de¬ 
mand,  we  have  heavier  receipts  with  the 
result  that  the  market  has  taken  on  an  ir¬ 
regular  tone  and  values  are  not  well  de¬ 
fined. 

Nearby  whites  are  worth  anywhere  from 
32  to  38  cents.  Nearby  gathered  whites 
range  from  30  to  34  cents,  nearby  brown 
eggs  that  grade  from  fancy  to  extra  fancy 
are  bringing  33)4  to  35  cents. 

LIVE  POULTRY  EASIER 

The  live  poultry  market  has  turned 
easier  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Easter  and  Jewish  holidays. 
Fancy  colored  fowls  were  selling  as  high 
as  38  cents.  At  the  moment  there  is  not 
enough  business  to  justify  quotations. 
After  the  market  finds  itself  we  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  see  fancy  fowls  selling  around 
30  to  32  cents.  Those  shippers  who  took 
our  advice  to  get  stuff  on  to  the  market  by 
the  13th  met  a  good  market.  We  said  that 
the  14th  would  be  a  short  day  and  it  was. 
The  stock,  that  arrived  late  on  the  14th 
met  weakening  prices.  On  the  13th  fancy 
nearby  colored  broilers  sold  as  high  as  65 
cents.  A  limited  number  of  sales  were 
made  at  70  cents  for  particularly  fine 
stock.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole  mar¬ 
ket  will  ease  off  to  a  markM  degree,  but 
some  receivers  are  of  the  opinion  that  we 
will  see  good  prices  continuing.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  quality  stock  will  sell 
well. 

POTATO  MARKET  EASIER 

The  dull  tone  continues  to  prevail  in  the 
potato  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
dullness  does  not  stop  with  the  tone  but 
has  become  evident  in  prices  where  pota¬ 
toes  are  not  showing  much  class.  This  in¬ 
dicates  and  facts  bear  it  out,  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  gradually  turning  somewhat  easier. 
Clean  bright  well  graded  States  still 
bring  tl^  same  as  has  been  paid  during  the 
past  fe\^  weeks,  but  where  there  are  some 
“off”  characteristics,  prices  are  beginning 
to  turn  to  a  lower  level.  This  weakness 
is  not  only  true  with  States  and  Maines 
but  the  easier  feeling  has  invaded  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  Southern  potatoes. 

States  in  150  pound  sacks  are  selling 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $1.50  to  $1.75  for 
fairly  good  stuff  in  carlots.  Where  sacks 
do  not  show  much  class  we  will  begin  to 
hear  of  prices  below  $1.50.  Maines  in  150 
pound  sacks  are  worth  anywhere  from 
$1.75  to  $2.10.  Jobbing  sales  are  running 
a  little  higher.  A  few  Long  Islands  are 
still  rolling  but-  they  are  becoming  less  of 
a  factor  in  the  market  every  day. 

MAY  WHEAT  HIGHER  ' 

The  future  market  on  wheat  is  better 
than  it  was  a  week  ago.  May  wheat  on 
April  15  closed  at  $1.55  which  is  8  cents 
better  than  it  was  a  week  previous.  Dry 
weather  in  the  Ohio  Valley  has  had  some 
effect  on  the  market  as  well  as  complain¬ 
ing  reports  about  weather  condition  in  the 
big  wheat  sections.  May  corn  closed  at 
$1.09)4  on  the  14th.  Corn  has  been  mov¬ 
ing  in  sympathy  with  wheat  right  along. 

Buffalo  Cash  Prices 

Since  Buffalo  is  an  important  milling 
center  for  wheat  feeds  and  linseed  meals 
we  are  quoting  feed  prices  F.  O.  B.  Buf¬ 
falo.  prices  as  of  April  nth  compiled  by 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets;  Ground  oats  $36;  spring 
wheat  bran  $25 ;  hard  wheat  bran  $31 ; 
standard  middlings  $26;  soft  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  $36;  flour  middlings  $33,  red  dog 
flour  $41;  white  hominy  $40;  yellow  hom¬ 
iny  $40;  corn  meal  $46;  gluten  feed 
$36.25;  gluten  meal  $48.50;  36  per  cent, 
cotton  seed  meal  $40.50;  41  per  cent,  cot¬ 
ton  seed  meal  $42.50;  43  per  cent,  cotton 
seed  meal  $44.50;  34  per  cent,  old  process 
oil  meal  $38. 
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'  Certified 

i  Blue  Tag  - 

Seed  Potatoes 

•nr  *31116  Tag  seed  potatoes  led  all  other  eertllled 
seed  In  the  1924  oRlcial  testa  conducted  in  !\>w 
Jersey  and  Long  Island.  Write  for  delirery  prices 
on  late  and  early  Tarielies. 

COOPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N. 

214  Wieting  Block. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  Porto  Rican  Yam  Potato  Plants. 
Government  inspected,  chemically  treated,  heavy 
yielders.  $3.00,  thou-sand.  Leading  varieties  Cab- 
bage  Plants  $1.00,  Tomato  $1.50,  thousand.  Or« 
del  today.  JEFFERSON  FARMS,  .A.lbany,  Ga. 

SPRING  SPECIALS,  $1  prepaid — 18  Giant 
Everblooming  Pansies,  50  (Trans)  Asters,  asst., 
40  Verbenas,  mammoth  nii.xed;  25  Snapdragons 
(pink),  200  Cabbage  plants;  65  Asparagus  roots, 
2  year.  All  6  collections,  $5  prepaid  at  planting 
time.  Send  orders  early.  2  year  Palmetto  and 
Barrs  Mammoth  Asparagus  roots,  $1.75  per  100,' 
$12  per  1,000.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 
Cauliflower,  egg  plants,  peppers  and  celery  plants 
in  season.  Send  for  catalog.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE, 
[Bristol,  Pa.,  Dept._A. 

1  "l-ROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Lead- 
ing  varieties.  Earliana  and  Baltimore  tomato 
plants.  Open  field  grown.  500;  75c.  1000;  $1.25. 
5000;  $5.00  F.  O.  B.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Our  plants  mature  earlier 
crops.  REINHARDT  PLANT  CO.,  Ashburn. 
Georgia. _ 

DAHLIAS— 3  for  2Sc;  15  for  $1;  Gladiolul, 
8  for  25c.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free.  RALPH 
BENJAMIN,  Calverton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

SEEDLINGS  READY  NOW— For  you  to  pot 
or  transplant  in  Flats  or  Cold  Frames.  I  have 
500,000  fine  strong  seedlings  ready  now.  Toma¬ 
toes  —  Langdon’s  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  John 
Baer  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel,  Stone,  Dwarf  Stone, 
Dwarf  Champion,  Ponderosa,  $3.00  per  1000.: 
Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post.  Peppers — Ruby  King, 
World-beater,  Chinese  Giant  and  Long  Red  Cay¬ 
enne,  $3.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post 
Egg  Plant— Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Im¬ 
proved,  $5.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel  Post. 
PAUL  F.  RCiCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.    


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  A  CO. 

321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  C*  ^  Q 

Write  for  Shipping  Tags  Eld  1^ 


Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

Wii  »  T\ _  V  .  Alwaj's  makes  more 

With  Pure  Dry  Yeast  eggs,  weight,  cash. 

Made  17  world’s  champions,  ecC  A  A 

Creates  vigor,  health.  Special  1  On  ^00. UU 
•Her  with  Bones,  5  Bags  FOS-FOR-US  FREE. 

5  Bags  Beet  Scrap  $15,  1  Bag  FOS-FOR-US  FREE. 

Make  your  own  mashes. 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO.,  Stock  Yards,  Phila. 


MATRIMONIAL  VINE  SEED — Raise  your 
own  beautiful  vines,  hardy,  bears  purple  flowers, 
red  berries,  packet,  25c.  iRVIN  MILLER,  Nor¬ 
ristown,  Pa.,  R.D.  1.  


4,000,000  SWEET,  POTATO  VARIETIES-^ 
Yellow  Jersey  and  Big  Leaf  Up  River  at  $1.75 
per  1,000.  Ready  after  May  5th.  C.  E.  BROWN, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 


KELLY  CERTIFIED  trees  are  true  to  name 
and  all  are  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  handsome 
catalogue  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  other  fruit 
trees;  also  .shrubs,  grape  vines  and  ornamental 
trees.  KELLY  BROS.,  1130  CHierry  St.,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.    


THE  NEW  CORTLAND  apple  is  a  winner. 
Write  us  for  our  new  catalogue  de.scribing  this 
famous  apple.  GREEN’S  NURSERY,  1234 
Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _  _ 

POTTED  TOMATO  PL.A.NTS,  (ready  now). 
Langdon’s  Earliana  from  special  No.  3  seed,  $3.2;> 
per  100,  ^30  per  1,000.  Ready  May  1st.  All 
varieties  vegetable  plants  potted  and  transplaiu* 
ed.  Send  for  free  list.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


SEND  $1  for  15  Dahlia  bulbs,  all  colors,  fine 
for  cut  flowers.  All  labeled.  JEROME  BOLTE, 
Dahlia  Farm,  Stepney,  Conn.  _ _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  .  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  w'ork.  If  you  neea 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blanKe 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  INC.,  301  E.  14th  Street,  New  iorle 
City. _  -  — 

SWINE 


FOR  SALE— World’s  Grand  Champion  big 
type  O.  I.  C.  pigs,  8  weeks  old,  price,  $12.  luu 
pound  boars,  same  breeding,  $22.50,  pedigrw  m» 
eluded.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  pigs,  big 
type,  best  blood  lines,  from  large  bjlers.  x.  •*>« 
KIMMEY  &  SON,  E.  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCH  WORK— Send  fifteen  cents  for  house. 

hold  pacL-ige,  bright  new  calicoes  and  perwie^ 

Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCH 

COMPANY,  Meridian,  Conn.  - - 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Classware, 

S’SiSfjT  IwaIe?  SrO.‘,"PorLd. 

Maine. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

SWITCHES  —  Tran.sformations,etc.  Booklet 
free.  EVA  MACK.  Canton.  N.  Y. 


RUGS  made  from  old  carpets.  ^ 

color,  from  any  kind  of  carpet.  GEORGH 
r  U  RCELL.  Dover,  N.  H. _ _ _ _ 

“bargain  in  THREAD-Send  25 

for  35  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds  of 

thread.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread  85  cenw 

pound.  EVA  L.  WEBSTER.  Caratunl^Iame. 

LOOMS  ONLY  $9.00— Big  money  in  wea^ 
ingYtigs,  carpets,  Porj^^cs,  .^c.,  at  bom  , 
rags  and  waste  materials.  Weavers  are 
with  orders.  Send  for  free  ^oom  book, 
all  about  the  weaving  business  mm  T  OOM 

ful  $9.00,  and  other  looms.  UNIOX  ^ 
WORKS,  332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  H.  i- 
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Foi- 

Cleaneir  floors 
witli  Less  work 

Jlrmstronq's 

Linolettm  Rugs 

Wear  longer ~ genuine 
cork  linoleum  clear 
through  to  the 
burlap  back 

The  cost  is  so  little 


Your  Kitchen 

About  the  easiest  way  to  protect 
your  kitchen  floor  from  the  stam¬ 
pede  of  heedless  barnyard  stained 
boots  is  to  cover  it  with  an  Arm¬ 
strong’s  Linoleum  Rug.  No  more 
beating,  shaking,  or  old-fashioned, 
back-breaking  scrubbing  brush 
methods. 

"2  minutes  mopping  and — clean!" 


“And  even  now,  old  floor,  you’re  not 
really  clean.  That’s  what’s  so  discouraging 

—you  ought  to  look  far  brighter  after  all  the  scrub¬ 
bing  Fve  given  you.  Pm  through  — I  simply  must 
have  a  floor  covering  that’s  easier- to-clean.” 


Your  Living-Room 

There's  precious  little  beauty  and 
no  satisfaction  left  in  a  floor  cover¬ 
ing  that  still  looks  soil-stained  and 
grimy  right  after  you  clean  it.  The 
beauty  of  an  Armstrong’s  Linoleum 
Rug  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  always 
looks  neat  and  clean. 

"2  minutes  mopping  and — cle.an!" 


Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rugs  are  easier-to-clean.  “2  minutes 
mopping  and  —  GLEAN !  ’  ’  And  they  stay  clean  longer  because 
an  Armstrong  Rug  is  always  solid,  genuine  cork  linoleum  clear 
through  to  the  burlap  back. 

You  just  can*t  dislodge  ground-in  soil  from  a  floor  surface  that 
splinters  and  chips  off  into  pits  and  jagged  hollows,  without 
going  back — hands  and  knees — to  the  old-fashioned,  back¬ 
breaking  scrubbing  brush.  So  let’s  forget  that  once  and  for  all, 
and  get  an  ARMSTRONG  RUG. 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  COMPANY 
Linoleum  Division 
1003  Jackson  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa, 


Send  for 

This  Free  Booklet 
“RUGS  OF 

PRACTICAL  BEAUTY” 

Send  for  this  book  of  colorplates 
today.  It  tells  you  what  you  can  do 
right  now  to  make  your  floors  at¬ 
tractive  at  low  cost  and  how  you 
can  keep  them  attractive  with  far 
less  work.  Send  for  it  today.  It’s 
free. 


This  flame  heats  the  kettle 


not  the  kitchen  % 


This  cut-away  view  shows  how  the  blue 
^  flame  of  the  Florence  goes  straight  to  the 
cooking.  The  heat  is  focused  just  where 
you  want  it  for  quick  cooking. 


See  how  the  focused  flame  of  the  Florence 
sends  the  heat  straight  where  you  want  it ! 


COOKING  heat  thrown  out  in' 
to  the  kitchen  means  a  three' 
times'a'day  drain  on  your  time  and 
temper.  Cooking  heat  that  goes 
straight  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle 
will  give  you  the  best  cooking  re' 
suits  in  the  least  amount  of  time. 

That’s  the  working  principle  of 
the  Florence— the  oil  range  with 
focused  heat.  Specially  designed 
burners  send  the  heat  directly  into 
the  cooking,  where  you  want  it. 

Naturally,  this  more  efficient 
stove  helps  you  cook  better  meals. 
The  certainty  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  Florence  cut  out  all  the  guess' 
work.  You  can  have  the  right  heat 
—  where  you  want  it —  at  the  turn 
of  a  lever.  To  start  the  Florence 
you  have  only  to  turn  a  lever,  touch 
a  match  to  the  asbestos  kindler,  and 
the  range  is  ready  to  cook  your 
dinner. 


Florence  kitchens  are 
cool  in  summer 


FLORENCE 
Oil  Ranse  -  - 


Just  look  at  the  oven.  There  s  no  other  oven  like 
it.  The  “baker’s  arch”  prevents  heat  pockets.  The 
patented  heat  spreader  insures  even  baking.  The 
asbestos  lining  holds  the  heat  and  saves  time  and 
fuel.  A  heat  indicator  on  the  oven  door  shows 
the  amount  of  heat  in  the  oven. 


No  use  to  hope  for  a  cool  kitchen 
if  your  cooking  stove  throws  much 
of  the  heat  out  into  the  room.  The 
Florence  uses  the  heat  for  cooking 
and  leaves  the  kitchen  cool — a 
pleasant  place  to  work  on  a  hot 
summer  day. 

Your  first  glimpse  of  the  Flot' 
ence  will  tell  a  story  of  service  and 
beauty.  The  sturdy  frame  is  built 
for  years  of  hard  use;  the  shining 
enamel  means  just  as  many  years  of 
good  looks.  Here’s  an  oil  range 
that  you,  as  a  good  housekeeper,  would  be  proud 
to  have  in  your  kitchen. 


Qo  see  for  yourself 


Ask  one  of  your  neighbors  who  use  the  Florence 
to  show  you  how  convenient  it  is.  How  it  lights 
at  a  turn  of  the  lever  and  a  touch  of  a  match  to 
the  clean  asbestos  kindler.  No  wicks  to  trim.  Let 
her  tell  you  how  reasonable  the  Florence  is  in  its 
demands  for  kerosene— one  of  the  cheapest  fuels 
known,  and  one  that  is  always  easy  to  obtain. 

Or  —  go  to  the  nearest  department,  furniture, 
or  hardware  store  and  look  the  Florence  over. 


The  Florence  Leveler 


IS  one  of  the  Florence’s  many  refinements— a  device 
on  each  leg,  which  overcomes  any  unevenness  in 
the  floor.  Just  turn  the  screw  to  the  exact  height 
indicated  by  the  spirit  level  on  the  feed  pipe. 


Florence  Stove  Company 
Park  Square  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Division  Offices 

New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans, 
Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Cleveland 

Ma\ers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence 
Ovens,  Florence  Water  Heaters,  ani  Florence 
Oil  Heaters. 

Made  and  sold  in  CanadabyMcClary’s, 
London,  Canada 


“Get  Rid  of  the  ‘Cook  Look’  ’’  is  the  name 
of  a  booklet  that  contains  information 
about  the  Florence  Oil  Range,  that  is  both 
valuable  and  interesting.  If  you  will  give 
us  your  name  and  address  we  will  send  it 
to  you  free  of  charge. 


Stop  Mistakes  in  Painting 

How  to  Know  the  Real  Paint  Store 


Know  it  by  visible  evidence  in  the  form  of  the 
Farm  Painting  Guide. 

When  you  see  a  paint  store  that  displays  the 
Farm  Painting  Guide  rest  easy  on  the  following 
points : 

That  store  has  the  right  type  of  paint,  varnish, 
stain  and  enamel  for  every  surface.  That  store 
will  give  you  accurate  counsel.  That  store  will 
give  you  the  same  skilled  service  no  matter 
who  waits  upon  you  —  clerk  or  proprietor. 
That  store  will  recommend  good  painters  if 
needed. 


The  explanation  is:  That  store,  in  securing  for  its 
customers  the  Painting  Guide  Service,  has  brought 
you  the  authoritative  recommendations  of  Sherwin- 
Williams  who  specialize  on  surface  finishing  problems 
of  every  kind. 

From  the  Farm  Painting  Guide  select  the  correct 
type  of  material,  just  as  you  select  the  correct  color 
from  the  color  card.  No  uncertainty.  Save  this 
copy  of  the  “Guide’’  to  use  when  needed. 

“PAINT  HEADQUARTERS” 

It  is  the  store  'with  the  Farm  Painting  Guide 


©  1925.  S.  -W.  Co. 


Sherwin-Williams 

FARM 

PAINTING  GUIDE 


1 

TRADE  MARK 


SURFACE 

TO  paint- 

use  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  VARNISH— 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TO  STAIN - 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

TOENAMEL- 

USE  PRODUCT 
NAMED  BELOW 

AUTOMORTl  l^.. .  . 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

Clear 

S-W  Auto  Enamel 

AUTOMOBILE  TOI% 
AND  SEATS . 

^-W  Auto  Top  and  S-W 
^^uto  Scat  Dressing 

BARNS,  SILOS,  OUT¬ 
BUILDINGS,  Etc. 

S-X’^^^nmonwealth  Paint : 

S-W  R^^nd  Bridge  Paint: 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

BRICK . 

SWP  lilS^Paint 

S-W  Concr^^Wall  Finish 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

CEILINGS,  Interior. . . 

Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  VarnisH 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
Floorlac 

Enameloid 

Exterior  . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 

CONCRETE . 

S-W  Concrete  Wall  FiniS^ 

DOORS,  Interior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Sl^Not  Varnish 

Velifct  Finish  No.  1044 

Floorlac 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 

Enamdaj^^^^ 

E.\terior . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  TWtnish 

S-W  Oil  Stain 

^Id  Dutch  Enamel 

FENCES . 

SWP  House  Paint 
Metalastic 

S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint 

S-W^^Wv^ive 
^^tffigle  Stain 

FLOO^^^terior 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paint 

M  ar-N  o^^^IBn^ 

Floorlac 

S-W  Inskj^^^r  Paint 

Concrete. . . . 

iteJloor  Finkja 

Concrete  Floor 
Finish 

Porch  . 

S-W  VoTc\\^jj^0R?Qk  PairT 

FURNITURE,  Indoors 

1  li^XTi 

Scar-Not  var^^^^^w 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

TTnameloid 

Rexpar  Varnish  ^ 

HOUSE  OI^iljPRAGE 
E.xtenor  . 

SWP  House  Paint 

Rexpar  Varnish^i^ 

S-W  Preservative^® 
Shingle  Stain  ~ 

IMPLEMENTS, 
TOOLS,  TRACTORS, 
WAGONS,  TRUCKS 

S-W  Wagon  and  Implement 
Paint 

Read^varnish 

LINOLEUM . 

S-W  Inside  Floor  Paijj|^^ 

’  Mar-Not  Varnish 

S-W  Insic^^loor  Paint 

RADIATORS . 

Flat-Tone 

S-W  Alumita^^^r  Gold 
Pain^^- 

Enameloid 

ROOFS,  Shingle . 

Composi^j^^ 

and  Bridge  Paint 
(Pietalastic 

Ebonol 

S-W  Preservative 
Shingle  Stain 

SCREENS 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

S-W  Screen  Enamel 

WALI^PInterior 
(Plaster  or  Wallboard) 

Flat-Tone 

SWP  House  Paint 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

WOODWORK 

Interior . 

SWP  House  Paint 
Flat-Tone 

Scar-Not  Varnish 

Velvet  Finish  No.  1044 

S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
S-W  Oil  Stain 

Floorlac 

Old  Dutch  Enamel 
Enameloid 

For  Removing  Paint 
and  Varnish  use 
Taxile — quick  —  easy 
—thorough— econom¬ 
ical — can  be  used  by_ 
a  n  y  o 

Sherwin-Williams 

^^^INTS  AND  VARNISHES 

For  Cleaning  Painted 
and  Varnished  Sur« 
faces  use  Flaxoap. 
Made  from  linseed 
oil — contains  no  free 
alkali-** restores  origi¬ 
nal  lustre. 

Write  the  S-W  Dep’t  of  Home  Decoration.  Ask  for 
attractive  free  painting  booklet  B-450  and  the  set 
of  fine  color  plates  showing  beautiful  interiors.  Send 
50c  (65c  in  Canada)  for  the  177  page  book  on  Home 
Decorating — profusely  illustrated  with  newest  ideas 
in  full  color.  Thousands  of  these  books  are  being 
distributed.  Write  Dept.  B-435  at  address  below. 


,  been 


now 


therefor^’ 


'red  tape. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

610  CANAL  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 


property 
red  tape- 


£ook  for  the  Hood  White  Arrow 


Why?  Because  it  marks  the  new 
Hood  Flat  Tread  Balloons.  The  flat 
tread  is  important  to  you  because  it 
shows  less  destructive  side  wall  flex¬ 
ing — insures  longer  balloon  tire  life. 
Hood  developed  this  flat  tread 
principle  in  balloons.  A  Hood  Bal¬ 
loon  at  proper  inflation  puts  more 
rubber  on  the  ground — gives  better 
traction — more  speed  with  less  motor 


overload  than  the  average  balloon, 
and  the  Hood  self-cleaning,  non-skid 
tread  assures  maximum  car  safety. 

Let  the  Hood  dealer  tell  you  how 
Hood  is  maintaining  quality  for  your 
protection. 

Let  the  tire  prove  these  statements 
to  you. 

Get  the  facts — they’re  behind  the 
Hood  White  Arrov/. 


HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 


The  Hood  White  Arrow  ts  a 
time  tested  guarantee  of  design, 
materials,  and  workmanship. 
Look  for  this  identifying  mark 
—for  safety,  economy  and  de¬ 
pendability. 


RUBBER 

PRODUCTS 


BETTER  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1896 


Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tir^s  •  Rubber  Footwear  -  Canvas  Footwear  -  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles  -  Rubber  Specialties 


<15)4t 
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Dairy  owners  know  from 
experience  that  Unadilla  Silos 
will  keep  their  silage  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  They  know 
they  can  depend  on  their  Una- 
dillasyear  after  year,  because  of 
their  sturdy  construction.  They 
are  air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
resisting  and  wea  ther  defying.^^ 
Qet  All  The  Facts  I 
Our  big  handsome  catalog  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  silos  and  giving 
complete  information  as  to  the 
time  and  money  saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Unadilla  sent  free 
upon  request.  Also  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the 

Time  Payment  Plan 

And  the  liberal  discounta  offered  for 
cash  and  early  orders.  Save  money 
and  still  get  the  silo  that  is  used  by 
more  dairy  owners  in  the  east  than  any 
two  other  makes  combined.  — 


Don*t  overlook  this 
opportunity'^*  twite 
tod<z> 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 


©n  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
silo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 
own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 

The  new  patented  Harder-Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  -  payment  plan 
and  our  free  book  “Saving 
with  Silos.”  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  Harder- 
Victor  Front. 

HARDER  MFC.  CORP. 
Box  F,  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 


Wc  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality — ^j'et  our 
prices  are  rea- 
son^Ie. 


Progres  s  i  v  e 
dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

B9  MURRAY  ST;.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  York  Farm  News 

Western  County  Notes  by  M.  C,  Burritt 


T  TP  here  in  the  western  end  of  the 
Empire  State  along  Lake  Cntario’s 
shores  tve  are  having  a  regular  spring; 
cold  cloudy  days  and  w^rm  sunshiny 
days,  rainy  days  and  clear  dry  days, 
with  their  .alternate  promise  of  an  early 
and  a  late  spring.  But  it  is  interesting 
because  it  keeps  us  all  guessing.  On  the 
whole,  the  weather  has  been  favorable 
and  a  spring  somewhat  earlier  than  the 
average  seems  certain  now. 

We  got  the  plows  started  last  week. 
We  have  one  orchard  all  plowed,  and 
tl  -  rubbish  and  leaves — and  we  hope 
this  source  of  infection  with  them — all 
covered  in  good  shape.  We  also  have  a 
good  start  on  the  oat  and  pea  ground. 
A  thirty  mile  drive  back  from  Lake  On¬ 
tario  on  the  I2th  showed  plowing  to  be 
quite  general.  Certainly  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  farmers  have  made  a  good  start  on  the 
ground  intended  for  spring  grain  plant¬ 
ing.  Some  have  finished  plowing  for 
spring  grains  but  I  only  saw  one  field 
which  had  been  fitted.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  no  sowing  had  been 
done  on  April  12th.  A  few  farmers 
were  plowing  sod  ground. 

Getting  Spray  Rigs  Ready 

Fruit  buds  are  making  some  progress 
on  the  warmer  days.  Men  are  tuning 
up  their  spray  rigs  for  the  battle  with 
the  scabs  and  bugs  which  is  soon  to 
begin.  This  consists  chiefly  of  minor 
repairs  for  most  growers  are  apparently 
trying  to  make  the  old  rigs  do  another 
year.  As  far  as ''my  observation  goes 
comparatively  few  new  outfit?  have 
been  purchased  this  year.  After  getting 
along  with  overhauling  an  old  outfit  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  we  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  improvise  another.  This  we 
did  by  the  purchase  of  a  second  hand 
.wagon  tank  and  a  Ford  engine  and 
frame  which  we  have  had  a  local  garage 
man  hitch  up  to  a  standard  pump.  A 
short  test  indicates  that  the  outfit  is 
saticfactory.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  it  as  the  experience  of  the  season 
brings  out  the  faults  and  good  features 
of  the  combination. 

A  Good  Home  Garden  Pays 

The  making  of  the  family  garden  is 
also  the  order  of  the  day  on  well  con¬ 
ducted  farms.  This  important  asset  of 
life  on  a  farm  is  too  often  neglected  and 
seldom  made  the  most  of.  I  shall  iever 
forget  the  impressions  of  farm  garSens, 
par  excellance,  which  I  have  received 
from  trips  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farmers’  territory  southwest  of 
Harrisburg.  To  my  mind  they  represent 
an  ideal  use  of  this  farm  asse..  The 
thrifty  growth  of  a  variety  of  products, 
in  neat  rows,  the  scrupulus  cleanliness, 
the  enclosure  in  whitewashed  fences, 
make  these  Dutch  gardens  stand  out  as 
the  important  part  of  the  farmstead 
which  it  ought  to  be. 

Bring  Much  Satisfaction 

From  a  cold  blooded  farm  manage¬ 
ment  point  of  view  it  is  sometimes 
argued  that  it  is  better  to  put  the  work 
on  profitable  field  crops  and  buy  the 
garden  "sass”,  and  from  a  dollars  and 
cents  standpoint  there  is  sometimes 
justification  for  this  view.  Just-  now, 
however,  when  most  farm  crops  are  low 
in  price  and  retail  prices  are  high,  this 
argument  does  not  hold.  In  fact,  the 
farm  management  men  are  now  urging 
more  and  better  home  gardens.  At  all 
times  the  true  garden  lover  rebels  at 
this  mercenary  point  of  view  for  he 
wants  his  garden  for  its  fresh,  crisp, 
tast}',  products  and  the  satisfaction  it 
brings  him. 

Son  Has  a  Junior  Project 

This  is  Easter  vacation  week  for  the 
children  in  school.  Son  and  I  must 
build  a  small  chicken  house  for  his  jun¬ 
ior  project.  Sixty  Rhode  Island  Red 
eggs  are  in  the  incubator,  and  will  be 
transferred  to  mother  hens  about  the 


end  of  the  week.  When  they  hatch  we 
must  have  a  home  ready  for  them.  We 
shall  build  a  house  about  6x8  mostly 
from  old  lumber  about  the  farm.  Son 
buys  the  eggs  and  hires  them  matched, 
pays  for  what  lumber  is  purchased,  and 
expects  to  pay  this  back  by  selling 
mother  fat  cockerels — our  leghorns  are 
poor  eating-^and  eggs  next  winter.  He 
will  have  his  poultry  experience  and 
education  earlier  than  his  father  did, 
thanks  to  the  wise  provision  for  junior 
project  work  by  country,  state  and  na¬ 
tion. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


News  from  the  North  Country 

'  I  'HE  sugaring  season  that  came  to  an 
end  in  this  section  recently,  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  poorest  in  several  years. 
On  the  average  not  more  than  half  a 
crop  was  secured,  though  of  extra  good 
quality.  The  season  opened  early  in  the 
month  of  March,  but  owing  to  the 
windy,  cold  and  much  of  the  time 
cloudy  weather  that  prevailed,  it  was 
very  unfavorable  for  the  free  running 
of  sap,  though  it  did  run  at  intervals 
until  well  into  April. 

The  price  received  on  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  per 
gallon,  with  sugar  at  25c  per  lb.  though 
many  of  the  large  producers  contract 
their  entire  output  of  syrup  with  some 
of  the  large  tobacco  companies.  With 
the  mild,  moderate  weather  that  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  last  half  cf  March, 
farmers  were  able  to  start  their  plow¬ 
ing,  which  is  something  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  this  northern  latitude. 

Cows  in  most  instances  came  through 
the  winter  in  pretty  good  condition  and 
are  keeping  up  a  fairly  good  flow  of 
milk,  which  with  the  price  received  at 
present,  makes  the  outlook  quite  en¬ 
couraging  at  present  for  the  Lewis 
County  farmers. 

Milch  cows  seem  to  be  in  good  dem.,nd 
at  prices  ranging  from  $60  to  $100  per 
head,  the  latter  figure  being  received 
for  prime  young  cows,  that  have  re¬ 
cently  freshened  and  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. — Charles  L.  Stiles. 


Central  New  York  Grangers 
Meet  at  S3rracuse 

A  BOUT  200  Grangers  from  Central 
New  York  attended  Grange  Day  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Syracuse 
University  on  April  3rd.  The  program 
included  addresses  by  Lieutenant  Governor 
Lowman,  Congressman  John  C.  Ketcham 
of  Michigan,  State  Master  S.  L.  Strivings 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  and  Dean 
F.  F.  Moon  of  the  College  of  Forestry  of 
Syracuse.  Other  speakers  were  Raymond 
Cooper,  lecturer  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  and  Professor  R.  M.  Adams  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca. 

Congressman  Ketcham  was  introduced 
by  Dean  Nye  of  the  Syracuse  College  of 
Agriculture.  He  said  that  if  this  country 
is  to  experience  general  prosperity,  farm 
produce  must  bring  more  satisfactory 
prices. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Lowman  of  New 
York  struck  a  very  vital  cord  when  he 
said,  “We  need  a  revision  of  the  entire 
state  tax  system.  A  scientific  levy  on  in¬ 
comes  is  fairer  for  the  farmers  than  a  tax 
on  property.”  | 

State  Master  S.  L,  Strivings  reviewed^ 
tlie  history  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange.  He  said  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Grange  is  broader  than  price  determina¬ 
tion,  and  has  to  do  with  the  society  and 
spiritual  as  well  as  tlie  economic  life  of 
rural  people.  Professor  Adams  lent  a  hu¬ 
morous  touch  to  the  program.  He  gave 
many  rhymes  which  he  has  written  to 
teach  his  lesson  In  an  amusing  way.  Dean 
!Moon  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  farm 
wood  lot  He  emphasized  its  value  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  stated  that  it  is  too 
often  neglected. 


Ihe 

Hinman  User 

gets 

CLEAN  Milk 

because  — 

his  Hinman  Milker  is  so  simple 
that  it’s  easy  to  keep  it  thor¬ 
oughly  clean.  Many  a  Hinman 
Milker,  in  steady  use  for  over 
fifteen  years,  is  producing  milk 
just  as  clean  today  as  it  did  the 
first  time  it  was  used  I  We  will  be 
glad  to  give  to  any  dairyman,  the 
names  of  others  who  have  proved 
this  with  their  Hinman  Milkers. 

It  Pays 

to  own  a  Hinman,  Because  it  brlngfs 
all  the  saving  of  time,  hard  work  and 
money  and  maintains  your  saaia 
standard  of  high  grade  milkj 

Ask  Us 

for  the  facts  .Write  for  free  iHustrated 
catalog.  Getour  prices.  I  tcosts  nothing 
to  find  out  the  truth.  It’sworth  know¬ 
ing.  So  write  to  us  today  for  catalog 
end  information  that  will  interest  you. 

HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO. 
17tb  St..  Oneida,  N.Y. 


You  can  now'  buy  your  Grew 
Mountain  Silo  with  a  part  ol  th« 
moHthly  milk  check.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  long-life  silo,  plus  a  buying 
plan  that  fits  your  own  elrcum- 
•stances.  Write  now  for  full 
particulars. 

The  Green  Mountain  has 
heavy  close-fitting,  creosoted 
staves:  extra  heavy  hoops  with 
overslre  threads.  Doors  made 
and  fit  like  safe  or  refrig¬ 
erator.  Wooden  ladder 
rungs— no  Iron  to  frost 
your  fingers.  Extra  ca¬ 
pacity  red  gambrel  roof. 

Special  30  Day  Offer 

To  Induce  early  orders, 
we  will  cancel  entirely 
the  first  month's  payment. 
If  yoiu-  order  Is  received 
within  30  days  .  from  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  adv. 

Writs  today  for  booklets, 
payment  plan,  etc. 

The  Creamery  Pkg.  Mfg.  Ca. 
343  West  St..  Rutland,  Vt. 


SILOS 


DAIRY  FEED  $8.C0  PER  TON  WITH 

PHILADELPHIA  ano 

New  SCHLtCHTER 

Wood  Stays 
Cement  Stave  j 
C.l.&'Z.  Metal 
Glazed  Tile 

eon.structlon  for  satisfaction,  (juallty 
for  service,  door  frames  with  doors 
that  can  not  swell  fast.  Cash  or 
monthly  payments.  Special  prices  now. 
Free  Catalogue.  Opening  Rooft  > 
full  silo  without  refilling. 

WOOD  TANKS  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
(Box  A.A.)  10  S.  18th  St.,  Pliila.,  P*. 


•  Tl  Worms*  Most  ior  cost* 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2S 
per  can*  Dealers  or  by  maiU 
Th«  Nowton  Remedy 
Tetede,  Okie* 
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Quality  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

We  offer  high  quality  Chicks  from  200  egg  record,  farm  raised  stock.  Utc  delivery  guaranteed,  by 
prepaid  parcel  post.  Courteous  treatment.  Prompt  shipment.  This  is  not  a  commercial  hatchery  but 
a  breeding  farm,  established  for  twenty-five  years.  Order  from  this  advertisement  or  send  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog,  and  free  booklets  on  the  care  of  Poultry. 


Chicks  Per 

25 

50 

100 

100  Egg. 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

$16.00 

$30.00 

$12.00 

"Barron”  Leghorns  . . 

8.00 

13.00 

7.00 

"Sheppard’s”  Anconas  . . 

"Parks’  ”  Barred  Rocks  . 

8.50 

16.00 

8.00 

8.50 

16.00 

8.00 

"Sandy’s”  White  Orpingtons  .... 

11.00 

20.00 

10.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . . 

11.00 

20.00 

10.00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  . . . . 

9.50 

18.00 

9.00 

Wiiite  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

Black  Minorcas  . . 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

Light  Brahmas  . . 

12.00 

23.00 

10.00 

Runner  and  Pekin  Ducklings  . . 

17.00 

33.00 

9.00 

BrceAng  Stock  and  Hatching  eggs  in  case  lots  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

Belglaa  Hares,  New  Zealand  Bed  and  Flemish  Giant  Babbits  at  reasonable  prices, 
young  Babbits  produced  from  our  stock. 

GLEB  ROCK  NURSERY  &  STOCK  FARM, 


We  buy  back  all 
RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J. 


) 

AFTER 

MAY 

1ST 

Too 

300 

500 

1000 

;  9.00 

$26.00 

$42.00 

$  80.00 

11.50 

33.00 

53.00 

105.00 

11.50 

33.00 

53.00 

105.00 

18.00 

52.00 

85.00 

9.00 

26.00 

42.00 

80.00 

THESE  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  ON  A 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  BO 

S.  &  B.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Ughorns,  Anconas  ..$5.00 
Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  Reds,  English.  Wh.  I^eghorns  6.00 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyaudots,  BL  Minorcas,  . .  6.00 
Buff  and  White  Minorcas  . 10.00 

Mixed  all  varieties .  5.00  - eir, 

Sil.  &  GoL  Wyandot,  Buff  &  Part.  Rocks,  B.  I.  Whites,  Blue  Andalusians,  50,' $8;  100  $lo, 
300,  $43.  W'e  have  personally  inspected  all  of  our  flocks  and  found  them  heathy  and  free 
■fWB  new  European  pest.  Veterinarian's  signature  furnished  to  verify  health.  Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  Order 
ight  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance.  Eef.  Geneva  Bank.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York.  -cucua  isiniANA 
IenEVA  hatchery,  _  Box  12 _ _ _ GENEVA,  INDIANA 

ONE  MILLION  PULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bred  for  producing  MOKE  EGGS  from  some  of  the  best  LAYING  strains  In  American  today. 
Varieties  Prices  on  50_ 

American  or  English  Wh.  Leghorns  . $6.75 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghonis  7.25 
Thompson  or  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  Sheppards'  Anemias  7.75 

Beds  (Both  Combs),  White  Rocks  .  8.25 

WMte  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  9-25  *...«-  ---- 

Write'  for  prices  on  MIXED— Black  Minorcas,  Black  Giants.  Brahmas,  Langs  bans.  Blue  ^ndelu- 
sians  Golden  Wyandottes.  REME.MBEB  we  allow  5%  discount  when  order  is  received  30  da^ 

before  chicks  are  wanted.  Breeders  on  free  range.  Rigidly  ./‘'“yicK^BROICEBS 

1007o  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  WE  ARE  NOT  CIIHIK  BdOlvt-Bs 
Reference  this  paper.  Curwensville  National  Bank,  CurwensviUe,  la. 

Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


100 

$13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

18.00 


300 

$38.00 

41.00 

44.00 

47.00 

53.00 


600 

$62.00 

67.00 

72.00 

77.00 

87.00 


1000 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 

170.00 


ceptional  Chicks. 

-WE  HATCH  EVERY  CHICK  WE  SELL. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES 


Order 


_  -  Chicks  will  now  thrive  and  grow  wonderfully. 

Su  miner  Prices  some  of  our  pure  bred,  heavy  la^ng  stock 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Postpaid  price  50  100  300  buu 

White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 55.2o  $10.00  $29.00 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Re'fe  .  6.25  y.OO  35.00  osao 

i;!edar»od''?mte''CghL^^^  lOt).'  '^-syoo  '  We  |peciaUze  ^ 

...» .a-i,.  


1000 
$  95.00 
115.00 
120.00 


STURDY 


baby  chicks — lO-cents  and  up 

Purc-hred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  In  egg  production  and . 


Prices  On:  Postpaid  25 


Varieties 

B.  C.  Wh..  Buff.  Brown  Leghorns  . 

B.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas  ...s .  S.oO 

Barred  &  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks.  R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.00 
Wh  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  4.50 
No.  1  Mixed  . .  "-no 

fend  for  literature  of  o^rdefVom' ai'  Ref.:  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  this  city, 
early  and  get  sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Get  Information  on  our  special  matings^ _ 


00 

100 

500 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

5.25 

10.00 

1000 


You  take  no  chance.  Order 


'VSe  STUrSy  ChS  ci:  i.Mrn  a...  E,i.  St..  SfEIEEFIELE.  OHH 


$13.00 
14.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
11.00 


If _ 

^^Whfte,  Brown,  BnArc^laek,  25 

S.  C.  Leghorna . - . ^  ^ 

Anconas . aS 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Itods 4.a 

White  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks .  4.60 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes . -  4.OT  ^  ^ 

OHIO. 


60 

$7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

8.50 

860 

6.00 


SOO 

$38.00 

41.00 

48.00 

47.00 

47.00 

32.00 


600 

$62.00 

67.60 

72.00 

76.00 

75.00 

62.00 


1000 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

160.00 

150.00 

100.00 


/-UT^'Ie^C  Produced  from  splendid  flocks  of  the  best  strain*.  | 
GRAUt,  CniCrkO  Bred-to-Iay  and  carefully  Inspected  ^and  selected. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . iLOi 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . . 

Wliite  Rocks  &  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  . 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Wyandollc.s  .  t.,  ...  c.  . 

Mixed  Chicks,  100,  $12.00.  25%  deposit  books 

and  Savings  Bank.  Only  18  hours  from  .New  iorU.  THE  HOV/ELL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  55,  H..well,  Micn. 


50 

100 

500 

1000  1 

$7,0D 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00  ‘ 

8.0^ 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00  ; 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00  i 

9.00 

17.00 

82.00^ 

160.00  j 

Send 

for 

Catalog** 

and 

Our  Price* 


BABY  CHICKS 
prepaid  to  your  door. 
We  personally  supervise 
r^/  our  breeding  .stock.  Most 
w/  profitable  varieties  from 
'  egg  laying  strains.  10% 
down  books  order.  Extra 
^  chicks  in  exery  box.  You 
take  no  chances. 

GALION  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Gallon,  Ohio 


Write 


tees  on  BEST 


POULTRY 
GRIT 

Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  Aiaerks,  Newton,  N.  J. 


Better 

Breeders 

Stronger 

Chicks 


Cod  liver  oil  prevents  and  cures  leg  weakness  In  chicks  If  It  e*»- 
tains  Vitamine  D.  Experts  reconjmend  giving  this  oil  to  breed¬ 
ing  birds  also  to  improve  hatches. 

COD  LIVER  OIL— HARR/S 

Is  double-tested  and  guaranteed  to  contain  this  vitamine.  Used 
and  endorsed  by  leading  poultrymen  and  experiment  stations.  The 
one  brand  you  can  be  sure  of.  Avoid  mixtures!  Circulars  FBEE. 

The  Harris  Laboratories,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


1  yliit  . 
1  laL  . 
5  fixL  . 
30  gaL  . 

.Deliverei 
Cash  or 

G.  L  1. 


.f  .79 
.  3.50 
.  15.00 
.  53.00 


How  We  Hatch  Turkey  Eggs 

{^Continued  From  Page  446) 

If  a  number  of  hens  are  sitting  at  the 
same  time,  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  get  back  to  the  nests  properly 
and  that  no  nest  is  left  uncovered. 

Both  chicken  and  turkey  hens,  while 
sitting  on  turkey  eggs,  should  be  dusted 
with  sodium  floride,  using  a  small  'nrh 
under  each  wing,  around  the  thigh  joint, 
over  the  back,  under  the  body  and  around 
the  vent.  In  this  way  the  hen  is  rid  of 
lice  and  the  poults  at  hatching  times  are 
not  liable  to  be  infested  with  the  parasites. 

— W.  H.  B.,  New  Yorlc. 


How  I  Feed  Ducklings 

The  best  feed  that  I  have  found  to 
start  ducklings  is  composed  of  bread 
and  milk.  Soak  the  bread  in  the  milk 
until  it  becomes  quite  soft,  then  squeeze 
part  of  the  milk  out  until  the  bread 
crumbles  well.  Young  ducks  will  thrive 
on  this  feed  and  very  rarely  will  troubles 
due  to  digestive  disorders  be  experienced 
when  ducklings  are  fed  in  this  way. 

After  a  few  weeks  a  feed  of  equal 
parts  bran  and  cracked  corn  or  cornraeal 
may  be  allowed  and  the  ducklings  can 
be  gradually  changed  to  this  from  the 
bread-and-milk  feed. 

Old  mature  ducks  can  be  almost  con¬ 
stantly  upon  the  w'ater  and  thrive  Avell, 
requiring  very  little  feed,  especially  if 
the  w'ater  be  of  swampy  nature  and  plenty 
of  roots  and  minnows  are  to  be  had. 
Y^oung__  ducks,  however,  are  extremely 
tender  and  it  is  not  best  to  allow  them 
access  to  water,  particularly  when  the 
weather  is  cool. 

Hatch  Later  Than  Chicks 

It  seems  that  the  thriftier  ducklings  be¬ 
come  the  more  susceptible  they  are  to  the 
effects  of  cold  weather  and  water.  For 
this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  hatch  them 
later  than  chicks  and  when  w'eather  con¬ 
ditions  are  generally  mild.  At  any  rate 
they  must  be  protected  from  cold,  damp 
weather  until  well  feathered,  whatever  the 
■season.  Hea\'y  rains  will  drown  j'oung 
ducks  just  as  quickly  as  young  chickens. 

Pasture  of  some  sort  is  fine  for  duck¬ 
lings.  However,  they  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  range  clover  or  any  other  short 
pasture  where  bees  abound,  as  consider¬ 
able  loss  may  result,  for  the  ducks  are 
sure  to  catch  and  swallow  some  of  the 
bees.  A  quick,  violent  death  results. 

Young  ducks  arc  persistent  insect 
hunters.  Last  summer  we  turned  a  bunch 
of  ducklings  into  an  alfalfa  field  a  part 
of  which  was  thickly  infested  with  grass¬ 
hoppers.  The  ducks  were  constantly  chas¬ 
ing  grasshoppers  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  grew  rapidly  on  this  diet  of 
alfalfa  and  hoppers,  in  addition  to  the 
bran  and  cornmeal  that  they  received.  In- 
cidentially  grasshoppers  were  very  scarce 
before  the  first  frost  came. 

— ^Verne  Moore,  Ind. 


Avoid  Drafts  Around  Incubator 

To  get  a  good  hatch  of  strong  chicks, 
commercial  poultry  keepers  deem  it 
essential  to  have  the  incubator  in  the  right 
kind  of  a  room,  properly  ventilated.  A  room 
that  will  hold  an  even  temperature  of 
60  to  70  degrees'-is  as  important  as  having, 
an  incubator  that  will  hold  a  temperature 
of  103  degrees. 

If  an  incubator  cellar  is  used,  it  should 
be  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  future 
expansion  of  incubator  capacity.  A  ceil¬ 
ing  8  feet  in  height  is  preferred,  as  h 
permits  a  layer  of  air  to  circulate  over 
the  machine  and  provides  room  for  the 

(Conlbtued  on  Opposite  Page) 


25 

50 

100 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.60 

14.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

4.50 

8.50 

18.00 

3.00 

6.50 

10.0$ 

Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Extra  quality  ehlcks  from  pore  blood,  line  bred,  hlgfc 
laying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  out  Ipeelai 
breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  for  egg  crodiiciion. 
No  lights  used.  Specializing  In  heavy  laying  Light  Brarnnaa. 
Last  year  150  hens  layed  18.806  eggs.  Special  mating 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds.  Exceptionally  strong,  fine  heavy  iayei^ 
E.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Kinglet  Bocks.  Prize  winning 
D.  R.  Fischel  W.  Kotflis.  Limited  number  Matey  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marcy  Farms. 

50  100  500  1000 

Light  Brahmas  i  R.  L  Reds  $9.50  $18.00  $55.00  $165 
Hollywood  S.  (k  W.  Leghorns, 

Thompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Bocks. 

Fischel  Strain  W.  Bocks .  10,50  20.00  95.00  185 

Tom  Barron-V'Ineland  S.  C. 

W.  laighorn  hens  mated  to  '' 

high  egg  type  Hollywood 

Cockerels  ■  ■  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Marcy  Farm  Black  Giants  25  for  $12.50;  50  for  $24.00. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

NONABEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56,  RICHLAND.  PA. 
0.  N.  Slianaman,  Prop. 

BABY  CHICKS 

AH  from  pure  bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Postpali 
and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $3.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  ............  4.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  4.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.50 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  3.00 

Order  right  from  this  ad  or  get  prices  on  lots  of  500 
and  up  before  ordering  elsewhere.  _ 

KITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  102,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

KNAPP’S  LEGHORNS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  selected  production  bred  and  certified  matings.  Out- 
strain  has  been  bred  and  developed  by  ib  since  1883. 
Early  maturing,  heavy  winter  layers.  A  customer  reports 
over  80%  egg  yield  for  month  of  .lanuary. 

Send  for  circular. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON.  Fabius,  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed  oy 
inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  th» 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for  high  egg 
production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
flocks  in  best  of  health.  100%  live 
delivery.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
Prices  low,  quality  considered. 
HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  '  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohie 

GHIGKS:  For  Spring'  Delivery 

W.  Leg.,  lie.  Rocks,  13c.  Reds,  14cv 
■LX'j'an.,  15c.  Mixed,  9c.  .Our  stock  better 
than  ever.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cat. 
and  reference  free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

0OX  12  Millerstown,  Pa, 


Over  Twenty  Years  Experience 

battefield  chicks  of  quality 

Per  100  Per  100 

VThlte  Leghomi  . $14  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Shepard  Strain  Anconas  15  Black  Minorcas . 18 

Wh.  &  Barred  Rocks  16  Sllv.  or  Wh.  Wyandoti  18 

Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Gettyslmrs,  Pa^ _ 


JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  268, 
25L  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  80  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog.  A.  C.  JONES,  Georgetown,  Del. 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

a.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rockg  and  B.  L 
Quality  Chicks  at  rock  bottom  prices.  A  hatch  each  we« 
beginning  March  10th.  Send  tot  booklet  and  price  B». 

BROOKSIETE  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  B,  SERGEANTSVILLE,  N.  J. _ _ 

P  U  I P  V  Q  S-  C.  W.  Leg.  12c.  Barred  Rock* 
U  n  I  u  K  14c.  R.  I.  Reds  14c.  Mixed  10c. 
Postpaid,  100%  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  from  adirertisement.  or  circular  free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 

VIGOROUS  DUALITY  CHICKS  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
America’s  Greatest  layers.  0ri«r  Direct. 

Wyckoff,  Tancred  White  Leghorns  . . loe  ea« 

Parks  Barred  Rocks,  Owens  S.  C.  Beds  . . 1“® 

Sheppard’s  Mottled  Anconas  . Ij® 

Martin’s  Regal  White  Wyandottes  . 4»® 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery.  .  _ 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL,  Box  17  Washingtonvllle,  P*. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASH  ^ 

Chicks  from  Inspected  flocks,  free  from  disea«fc 
our  cut  prices  before  you  buy.  S.  t  Whlto  Leghm^ 
Barred  Rocks,  B.  L  Reds  and  liUxed.  Vatoble  catalog, 
and  price  Hit  fre^  TROUP  BROS.  B.D.  Nfc  3,  Mliwr- 
town.  Pa.  _ 

TURKEYS,  Ducks,  Geese,  writf y?^ 

*  wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed-  Highland 
Farm,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa.  _ _ 

25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Guineas, 
Bantams,  Collies,  Stock,  Eggs,  low.  Catalog.  .  ^ 

PIONEER  FARMS,  TeHir*,  ra. 
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From. Hogan  tested  high  flock  average 
:parent  stock  guaranteed  in  every  way. 

Anything  Less  Than  the  Best  is  a  Poor 
Investment. 

Slow  growth  and  low  egg  production 
will  soon  wipe  out  ten  times  the  small 
■amount  it  is  possible  to  save  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  day-old  chix. 

Quality  breeding  is  of  VAST  IM¬ 
PORTANCE  to  you.  We  have  that 
■quality  and  guarantee  it 

White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Ancon- 
as,  Black  Afinorcas,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
and  White  Rox,  White  Wyandottes,  In¬ 
dian  Runner  ducklings;  Large  or  small 
lots  at  very  attractive  prices.  Poultry 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  WRITE  TO¬ 
DAY.  ^ 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  8A 

■Ransomville  N.  Y. 

POKES  OM 

EMGREED 
CHICKS 

Hollywood,  FIshel  and  otter  famous  strains,  winners  in 
egg-laying  contests  from  Maine  to  California.  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  BuS  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcaa, 
Assorted  Broilers.  Noted  for  health  and  vigor  because 
they’re  bred  in  the  healthful  mountain-top  climate. 
Rock  bottom  prices.  Big  discounts  on  lota  of  500  to  1000. 
Get  details  of  offer  on  Special  Matings  of  linebred.  trap- 
nested,  pedigreed  egg-producing  dams  and  brae-blood 
sires.  Fertile  hatching  eggs  at  very  reasonable  pricra. 
Special  offer  on  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Ask  for  our  duos 
raiser’s  guid^  and  mention  varieties  you  like  best. 

Farm  Service  Company 
KotiteA2  ....  Tyrone.  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1925 

from  pure  bred  stock  of  laying  ability  which  Is  proren  by 
our  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers.  Every  effort  Is 
put  forth  to  produce  chicks  of  high  quality  and  vitality. 
Our  aim  Is  "Good  Chicks  at  Moderate  Prices." 


Prices  on 

100 

500 

lOOO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . 

.$15.00 

$72.00 

$140.00 

B.  I.  Reds 

,  17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

B.  P.  Rocks  . 

,  17.00 

82.00 

160.00 

Anconas  . . 

.  20.00 

97.00 

ff.  Wyandottes  . . 

,  24.00 

117.00 

Assorted  . . 

May  price — le  less  per  chick. 

.  13.00 

62.00 

expansion  tank  and  other  fixtures  found 
on  most  incubators. 

The  length  and  width  of  the  cellar,  of. 
course,  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  in¬ 
cubator  to  be  used  and  the.  .number  of 
machines  to  be  placed  side  by  side.  As 
a  rule,  an  iitside  width  of  12  feet  is  ample 
for  a  single  machine  and  23  feet  if  two 
machines  are  placed  side  by  side. 
Windows,  the  3-light  cellar  sash,  are  de¬ 
sirable  on  each  side.  They  are  placed 
preferably  approximately  8  feet  apart  if 
the  building  or  room  is  23  feet  wide  and 
10  feet  apart  if  12  feet  wide. 

While  the  incubator  cellar  is  most  com¬ 
monly  ventilated  by  opening  the  windows 
this  method  has  serious  objections.  It 
is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  the  indirect 
method  which  provides  plenty  of  fresh  air 
at  all  times  without  drafts. 
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100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Send  for  free  circular 
and  complete  price  list  Including  special  matings  in  above 
breeds.  THE  VAN  DU2ER  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Sugar 
loaf,  N.  Y,  Member  International  Chick  Association. 

MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 
Will  Fill  Your  Pocket  Book 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  from 
prize  winners  at  many  shows. 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali¬ 
ty  and  high  egg  production. 
If  you  want  chicks  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  you  and  will 
fill  your  pocketbook,  get  our 
catalog  and  “Chick  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan.”  Every  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  breeds. 
DDLEPOINT  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A, 
Middlepoint,  Ohio 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  a  commercial  breeding  farm  that  know  the 
kind  of  chicks  you  must  have  to  mlike  a  profit. 

,  Write  for  booklet  A.  A. 

Eigenrauch  &  DeWinter 

Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  /-if  .  , 
MAY  DELIVERY  LniCKS 

^  ?22  per  100;  $11  per  50;  $5.50  per  25.  Safe 
Beiivery  guaranteed.  You  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  utility.  Giants  at  any  price.  We  breed 
and  hatch  Pedrick’s  Jersey  Black  Giants 
^clusively.  Order  from  ad,  or  send  for 
Catalog 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  Incubation 
from  high-class  bred-to- 
l*y  stock.  Barred,  White,  Buff  Bocks,  Beds,  Black 
Mlnorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Ancorias — 16c  each; 
White,  Brown,  Buff  Legliorns — 14c  each;  Broilers — lOc 
etch.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post. 


aunda  poultry  farm. 


Rinda,  R.  Y. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  (Direct) 

Bred  for  size  and  heavy  production.  Big  reduction  on 
thicks.  Growing  pullets  now  ready.  Batisfaction  gs  all 

RED-W-FARM,  WOLCOTT,  R.  Y. 


An  Experience  With  Broilers 

HIGH  is  the  most  profitable  breed 

”  to  raise  for  broilers?  This  ques¬ 
tion  would  probably  receive  as  many 
answers  as  there  are  breeds  of  poultry. 
In  this  connection,  the  experience  of  a 
woman  I  know,  a  Mrs.  Stetzel,  may  prove 
of  interest. 

On  March  17,  last  year,  1700  chicks 
were  taken  from  incubators  on  the  Statzel 
farm  and  placed  in  four  brooder  houses. 
Of  this  number,  450  were  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  which  were  placed  in  a  brooder 
house  by  themselves.  The  remainder  of 
the  lot  were  almost  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Orpringtons  and  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  all  of  which,  together  with  the 
Leghorns,  were  purebred  stock.  The 
chicks  of  the  heavier  breeds  were  mixed 
together  in  the  three  brooder  houses. 

These  1700  chicks  were  given  exactly 
the  same  care  and  attention  and  were  fed 
the  same  ration.  During  the  first  week 
in  June,  when'  the  chicks  were  just  a  few 
days  more  than  ten  weeks  old,  Mrs. 
Stetzel  went  through  the  flocks  and  select¬ 
ed  the  largest  of  them  to  sell  as  broilers. 
She  picked  out  150  of  the  largest  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerels,  leaving  the  pullets,  and 
from  the  heavier  breed  flocks  she  selected 
390,  including  pullets  as  well  as  cockrels, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  each  of  tlie 
four  breeds. 

The  Leghorns  weighed  222  pounds  and 
brought  32  cents  per  pound,  or  $71.04, 
a  fraction  over  47  cents  each.  The  broilers 
of  mixed  breeds  weighed  430  pounds  and 
at  35  cents  per  pound  brought  $150.50,  a 
trifle  less  than  40  cents  each.  Mrs.  Stetzel 
naturally  favors  the  Leghorns  now. 

The  above  is  in  no  wise  offered  as  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  the  superiority  of  one 
breed  over  another,  so  far  as  concerns 
their  profitableness  as  broilers,  but  is 
simply  given  to  show  the  results  in  one 
particular  instance  in  which  more  than 
one  breed  was  put  under  the  same  care, 
conditions  and  feed. 
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THE  OLDEST  A.ND  LARGEST  INDIVIDUALLY  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
HATCHERY  IN  OHIO.  I  am  a  PIONEER  in  the  Baby  Chick  business.  For 
20  odd  years  I  have  been  producing  high  class  Baby  Chicks  which  have 
gone  out  to  thousands  of  Poultry  people  of  America  and  proven  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  For  years  previous  to  1919,  (wlsen  he  retired),  I  was  associated 


with  M.  Ufll,  New  Washington,  Ohio,  who  was  Father  and  originator  of  the  Baby  Chick  business  In  Ohio,  making 
the  first  shipment  of  Baby  Chicks  2~)  or  more  years  ago.  Since  1919  my  output  has  been  entirely 
taken  by  dealers  who  supplied  a  long  Hne  of  year  after  year  customers.  I  have  now 
PUBLIC  an  opportunity  to  buy  my  high  class  Chicks  direct  from  the  Hatchery  here  at  .N 
position  to  furnish  these  excellent  Chicks  in  almost  any  quantity  and  on  short  not: 

100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Prices  on  . 

White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . ......$7.00 

Sheppard  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  f_eghorns  . 7.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  .  8.00 

S.  C  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  9.00 

White  Minorcas  . 10.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . 10.00 

Light  Brahmas  . 13.00 

Assorted,  Heavy  Breeds  . . 7.00 

Assorted,  Light  Breeds  .  5.25 

For  quick  action,  you  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement  in  perfect  safety.  Reference;  Farmers  State 
Bank,  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet.  Or  get  our  free  Catalog  and  further  details  as  to  prices  on  extra  select  Chicks.  Write 
your  exact  wants  at  once  if  you  cannot  make  up  your  order  from  above  price  llsL  I  want  your  business  this  sea¬ 
son  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  take  care  of  you  RIGHT.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York.  I  »m  now 
the  ONLY  one  of  the  Uhl  family  owning  and  operating  a  Hatchery.  BE  SURE  to  address  as  below. 

LAWRENCE  P.  UHL.  Box  53  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


have  now 

decided  to 

give  the  > 

GENERAI. 

■  iiere  at  .N’ 

ew  Washington  and  I 

am  In  » 

short  notice  at  the 

following 

prices : 

100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

17.00 

82.00 

155.00 

20.00 

95.00 

18.00 

85.00 

25.00 

120.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 
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Do  Not  Forget  Lime  and  Grit 

JUST  because  spring  weather  is  soon 
upon  us,  is  no  excuse  for  ge*^t>ig  some 
of  the  essentials  of  the  hens  diet.  Some 
folks  have  an  idea  that  because  the  hens 
can  get  out  they  can  get  enough  grit  and 
lime  without  supplying  them.  We  have 
found  that  this  is  a  mistake.  Thin  shelled 
eggs  have  cost  us  quite  a  penny.  We  keep 
a  box  in  one  corner  of  the  hen  house 
full  at  all  times. '  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  special  boxes  for  lime  and  another 
one  for  oyster  shells  and  another  for  grit  i 
and  charcoal.  We  find  it  more  convenient 
to  get  Aem  already  mixed  up  and  in  one 
batch  and  supply  them  with  these  essen¬ 
tials  in  the  form  of  a  succotash  like  mix¬ 
ture. — F.  W.,  New  York. 


RICH  EGG  BRED  CHICKS  In  thest  treeils;— Rocks,  Reds 
Leghorns,  Anconss  and  Minorcas.  Safe  delivery  (uaran- 
tced.  Catalogue  free.  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Selinsgrsre,  Pa.  W.  H.  B.  KENT, 
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1U0%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on  50 

White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Ancona  ....$7.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Black  Minorcas  .  8.00 

Buff  Racks  and  Orpington,  Wh.  Wyandot,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Beds  .  8.50 

Wli.  Minorca.s.  Extra  Quality  Wh.  Wyandot,  B.  C.  Reds  . 11.00 

Extra  Qiial.  Wh.  Leghorn  and  Barron  Strain  Wh.  Leghorn....  8.50 

Piiritas  .Springs  293  Egg  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns  . 11.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  100.  $1,3;  500.  $62-  1000,  $120.  Light  Mixed,  100,  $10;  500, 

•  I  our  personal  attention.  Free  1925  Catalog.  Ref.  Farmers  State  Bk.  There  Is  no  risk.  Old  customeci 
a  large  portion  of  our  Chicks  each  year.  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

18  hours  from  New  York 


100 

600 

SnBBIP 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.09 

15.00 

72.00 

140.09 

16.00 

76  00 

150.09 

20.00 

95.00 

16:00 

76.00 

150.09 

20.00 

95.00 

$48;  1000,  $95. 


HOYTVILLEHATCHERY-‘‘WheretheGoodCIiicksComeFrom" 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  ehitles.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled  by  a  trained 
expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqiialiflcation.  Every  hen  is  pure-bred  and  • 
layer.  Every  male  bird  specially  selected  from  pure-lreU  stock.  100  Si  live  delivery  guaranteed 


"Jly  Dad(^  says  he 
ouys  Iloytville  chicks, 
’cause  they’re  the 
best  chicks  he  knows 
about.” 


Varieties  Prices  on  (Parcel  pejt  prepaid) :  25  50 

White  &  Brown  S.  C.  Leghorns  . ' . $3.50  $7.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C,  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks  ..  4.00  7.75 

S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas,  Ruff  &  White  Rocks .  4.23  8.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25  8.00 

White  Wyandottes . 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20%  on  all  brooders. 


100  500  100« 

$13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

15.00  72.50  140.00 

16.00  77.50  150.00 

16.00  77.50  150.00 

18.00 

Al.-io  a  chick  feeder  free  with 


each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  chicks,  they  are  the  healthy,  happy  kind  and 
will  m.ake  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Ref. ;  Hoytville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohig 
Chick  Hatcheries  Ass'n.  “Ohio  Chicks  are  Better.” 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY.  BOX  50.  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


“YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE” 

Chicks  postpaid  to  your  door.  .100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $115.00 

S.  C.  &  K.  (■  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  Black  Jlinorcas,  Ancon.as, 

(Sheppard  .strain)  . . .  8.00  15.00  70.00  185.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  8.50  16.00  75.00'  140.00 

This  hatcheiy  owned  and  operated  by  men  with  a  number  of  years’  successful  experience  In  hatchery 
operation.  Flocks  carefully  selected  and  culled  for  egg  production  and  breeding.  Our  chicks  srg 
healthy.  Order  today  by  check  or  money  order.  Ref.;  Farmer’s  State  Bank,  this  city. 

HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C,  HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 

CHICKS  FROM  CHOICE  FLOCKS  ‘ 

100%  Live  Delivery.  Postpaid  prices  on 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 


Buff  Orpingtons, 


50 

100 

500 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$58.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.00 

16.00 

75.00 

9.00 

18.00 

85.09 

Don’t  hesitate  to  order  right  from  this  ad. 

Ref.  First  National  Bank.  Only  18  hours  fiom  New  Cork. 

H.  J.  HEITZMAN  HATCHERY,  Box  51 


Gallon,  OhIg 


Hatched  from  high 


BUY  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS..  They  are  hatched  to  live,  lay  and  pay. 
class  BRED  TO  L.LY  STOCK.  Prices  below  are  for  May  and  June  delivery. 

Prices  on: 

Mixed  . . . . 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  3.00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  . . . . . 3.50 

Black  Minorcas,  Orpiilgtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.25 

Columbian  Rocks,  Brahmas,  Golden  Wyandottes,  . 5.25 

Order  early  to  Insure  prompt  deliveries.  First  orders  received  first  filled.  Get  Pennsylvania  hatched  chicks.  They 
are  as  good  as  the  BEST.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Reference  this  paper.  Curwensville  National  Bank. 
•NATIONAL  CHICKS  FARMS,  Box  404  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000  , 

$2.50 

$4.75 

$  9.00 

$44.00 

$  ST.Oi 

3.00 

5.50 

11.00 

50.00 

102.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.25 

58.00 

117.00 

4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

10.25 

20.00 

95.00 

185.00 

BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C. 
White  i.eghorns  from  pure  bred  healthy 
Hogan  tested  stock.  All  chicks  now 
$12.50  per  hundred.  500  or  more  $12.00 
per  huncreo.  Postpaid  to  your  door. 
100.%  Live  Delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

H.  S.  KOSTER,  Laurel,  Dela'ware 


ON  E  M  I  LLIQN; 


•i<  u4tMr.eni 


INSPECTED  “GOOD  LTJCIC” 
ODAIil'T'S’  CHICKS.  All  best, 
mosf  beantifal  breeds.  lOc&rnp, 
mo  BEAUTIFUL  ART  BOOK  - 
Showir^  them  in  their  natural  colon. 
Chock  rw  of  valuable  information  on  raia* 
ineoar ’^GOOn  LU€S»»  CHICKS,  how  to 
make  BIG  MONEY  with  Poultryg  full 
ete.g  eentfree  NOW. 

WA  Neubauser  Hatcberles, 

Bos  47  Napolgoib  Ohio.  Bask  Baf. 


THE  KENT  BAFtRED  ROCKS 
Have  led  the  "Vineland  Contest  all  ■win¬ 
ter.  Egg.s,  Chicks.  Laying  pullets  in 
August.  Circular. 

Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— 5000  Weekly 

BEST  BREEDS— LOWEST  PRICES  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $13.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 13.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  15.00 

Buff  Rocks . , .  15.00 

Broilers  . .  12.00 

l.OOCL  or  mate  s  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  direct 
from  advertisement.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  fl.  No.  1,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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llnereass  your  profits  with  big  sturdy 
I  chicks  from  pura  bred,  selected,  lestedl 
jbesvy  laying,  free  range  flocks.  24i 
•  years  experience  back  of  them.  Barred 
&  White  Rocks,  R.  C.&  S.  C.  Reds,  White 
&  Bro-wn  Leghorns,  Anconas,  White 
Wyandottes.  Our  profit  sharing  plan  isi 
..  _  something  new— it  will  make  mor  •  for 

ACCORDING-  you.  Write  today.  Depi  fr,  j 

YO  SEASON  The  Ohio  Hatchery,  Oecalui, 

HAMPTON'S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks  ^eLson’’ 

hatching  tltis  wonder  breed.  Hardiest; 
Handsomest,  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N,  J-’ 


I 
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The  Trouble  Maker— 


Amerrcas^  nLg^iculturist,  April  25,  I925 

By  E.  R.  Eastman 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

From  where  he  sat  resting  in  a  quilt 
:h  a  big  chair  on  his  porch,  Jim  Taylor  let 
his  gaze  rove  lazily  over  the  landscape. 
He  wondered  at  the  contrast  of  the  quiet 
scene  with  the  excitement  at  tlie  fire  of 
the  night  before. 

The  mellow  haze  of  late  Indian  sum¬ 
mer  lay  over  tlie  peaceful  countryside. 
The  sun  was  warm,  but  not  too  warm, 
and  a  gentle  breeze  drifted  around  the 
porch  corner  from  the  north.  Across  the 
valley,  Jim  could  see  a  neighbor  with  his 
boys  digging  potatoes.  Up  and  down  the 
valley,  fields  of  state  corn  cut  and  stookcd, 
and  buckwheat  in  the  shock  contrasted 
with  the  brown  fall  meadows.  In  some  of 
the  cornfields,  Jim  could  catch  the  gleam 
of  the  yellow  pumpkins  shining  in  the 
sun. 

“Kind  of  pleasant,”  mused  the  boy. 
“Even  Pave  Messenger  might  agree  that 
it  was  peaceful  here  this  morning.” 

As  he  thought  of  his  friend,  the  sheriff, 
Jim  smiled,  and  then  quickly  frowned. 

“Hurts  even  to  smile,”  he  said  slowly. 
He  lifted  his  bandaged  hands.  “Wonder  if 
there  will  be  .many  scars.  Must  ask  the 
old  ‘doc’  the  next  time  he  comes. 

“Funny  about  Johnny.  Doc  said  he 
wasnt’  hurt  much.  The  horse  only 
knocked  the  wind  out  of  him,  and  being 
under  the  manger  saved  him  from  being 
trampled  on;  then  dragging  him  down  low 
on  the  floor  must  have  kept  him  from 
being  burned.” 

Turning  his  head  slowdy  and  painfully 
where  it  rested  on  the  back  of  the  chair, 
Jim  looked  down  acrcss  the  fields  to 
where  Ball’s  big  dairy  barn  had  stood. 
Nothing  was  there  but  a  black  ruin  over 
which  the  smoke  still  drifted. 

“How  blank  it  looks,”  he  thought.  “Oh, 
well,  it  might  have  been  worse.  They 
Saved  the  house,  and  the  barn  and  its  con¬ 
tents  were  ^ycll  Insured  in  the  Grange.” 

Thinking  a  little,  but  for  the  most 
part  just  resting  and  listening  to  the  hens 
clucking  about  the  yard,  or  to  the  ener¬ 
getic  rattling  of  the  dishes  in  the  kitchen, 
the  boy  lay  relaxed  in  his  chair.  He  was 
tired  and  exhausted  from  his  experience  of 
the  night  before  and  there  had  been  much 
excitement  from  solicitous  friends  that 
morning  who  had  either  come  to  see  him 
personally  or  called  to  inquire  about  him 
Over  the  telephone. 

His  experience  at  the  fire  now  seemed 
like  some  ghastly  nightmare.  Of  wdiat  had 
happened  after  he  had  gotten  odt  of  the 
burning  barn,  he  remembered  little.  They 
had  told  him  this  morning  how  the  sl^eriff 
had  taken  command  of  things,  and  how 
men  had  obeyed  him  without  questioning 
as  they  worked  frantically  Avith  every 
available  quilt  and  blanket  to  cover  the 
roof  of  the  house  to  keep  it  wet.  Few 
had  stopped  to  realize  where  Ball  and  his 
hired  man  and  Taylor  Avere  until  Jim  had 
disappeared  in  the  stable  and  Dorothy 
had  run  back  to  the  group  of  men.  at  the 
house  screaming  for  help.  When  she  had 
once  made  the  situation  clear,  the  tall 
lawyer  and  the  little  sheriff  and  Dorothy 
had  led  the  running  men  back  to  the  north 
end  of  the  stable  Avhere  Jim  had  gone  in. 

Jim  remembered  how'  old  ‘Doc’  Weston’s 
face  had  shone  Avith  pride  Avhen  he  told 
him  that  morning' hOw  those  three  Avho  had 
led  the  croAA'd  back  .to  the  barn  paused  only 
for  an  instant  to  get  disjointed  informa¬ 
tion  from  Bill  Mead  before  they  had 
plunged  straight  toAvard  the  inferno  in  the 
stable  Avhere  the  boy  had  gone  after  the 
old  man.  Luck  had  been  Avith  them,  for 
they  found  the  tAvo  almost  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  door  and  had  carried  the  old 
m.an  and  Jim,  both  of  Avhom  were  now 
unconscious,  into  the  air  and  to  safet}'. 

Jim  had  heard  several  times  that  morn¬ 
ing,  too,  hoAV  DaA’e  had  gone  back  to  his 
Avork  of  directing-  the  saving  of  the  Ball 
house,  Avhile  strong  arms  had  gently  placed 
Ball  and  him  in  the  sheriff’s  car.  Jim 
also  kncAV  from  the  lips  of  his  lawyer 
friend  hoAV  Dorothy  had  insisted  upon 
riding  in  the  back’  seat  with  an  arm 


around  each  of  the  unconscious  men  and 
with  a  soft  shoulder  under  each  of  their 
heads  to  protect  them  from  the  jolts  of 
the  car. 

They  had  told  him,  too,  that  with  the 
coming  of  early  morning  old  John  Ball 
had  insisted  that  he  Avas  “as  right  as  a 
cricket,”  and  that  he  Avanted  to  be  taken 
home.  So  he  had  gone,  and  Jim  had  not 
seen  him.  Neither  had  he  been  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  the  girl.  After  the 
doctor  had  gone  and  she  had  found  that 
neither  her  father  nor  Jim  were  seriously 
injured,  she  had  returned  to  take  care  of 
her  motlier. 

As  soon  as  Ann  Jenkins  had  heard  that 
Jim  AA'as  hurt,  she  had  come  directly  to 
take  charge  of  his  household. 

“Wants  someone  Avilh  common  sense 
ai'ound,”  she  had  said. 

Under  her  efficient  direction,  things 
moA'ed  and  Jim  felt  grateful.  Some  of 
the  callers  AA'ere  not  alloAvcd  to  see  him 
at  all,  others  AA'ere  “shooed”  aAvay  in  no 
uncertain  manner,  after  they  had  talked 
to  the  boy  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

“Ain’t  goiu’  to  let  ’em  tire  you  all  out,” 


Stiddenly  he  aa'us  aroused  by  the  sound 
of  loud  voices  in  the  kitchen,  and  then 
it  Avas  quiet  again. 

After  a  few  minutes,  a  man,  AA-alking 
Avith  a  little  limp,  came  sneaking  around 
the  house,  and  into  Jim’s  line  of  sight.  It 
was  Bill  Alead. 

“Good  morn  in’,”  said  Bill,  in  a  Ioav  tone 
of  A'oice,  taking  off  his  slouch  hat  and 
turning  it  around  and  around  awkwardly 
in  his  hands.  “Hoav  you  feelin’?” 

“Pretty  good,”  said  Jim.  “Hoav  arc 
you?” 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right,  ’cept  my  lungs  are 
a  little  sore  from  the  smoke  and  I  got  a 
sore  foot  Avhere  the  danged  galoot  of  a 
horse  jumped  on  me.” 

“A Av  fully  glad  it  Avasn’t  AA'orse,”  said 
Jim. 

There  folloAV'ed  a  silence,  AA’hilc  Bill 
stood  tAvistIng  his  hat  in  his  hand,  looking 
first  at  Jim  and  then  nervously  over  his 
shoulder,  plainly  ill  at  ease,  but  Avith  some¬ 
thing  on  his  mind. 

After  a  moment,  Jim  looked  at  him  and 
smiled  and  said; 

“Why  don’t  you  sit  dow'n.  Bill?” 

“Can’t,”  said  the  hired  man.  “Old 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Last  Week 

Dave  Messenger  and  Lawyer  Winslow  have  been  visiting  Jim,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  recent  trial,  politics  and  the  milk  situation.  During  the 
evening  a  terrific  thunder  storm  came  up.  The  storm  was  as  rhort  as 
it  was  severe.  Immediately  after  one  particularly  severe^  crash,  too 
close  for  comfort,  the  rain  and  wind  subsided.  At  this  point  Messen¬ 
ger  and  Winslow  started  to  go  back  to  the  barn  but  on  their  way  to 
the  barn  they  noticed  the  flare  of  a  fire  not  far  distant.  The  three  im¬ 
mediately  hastened  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Only  a  glance  told  Jim 
that  it  was  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Ball  farmstead.  They  got  there 
before  other  help  had  arrived.  Jim  delegated  Messenger  and  Winslow 
to  proceed  to  cover  the  roof  of  the  house  with  blankets  and  bedding 
and  then  wet  i  down  to  prevent  the  sparks  from  the  burning  barn, 
which  the  lightning  had  struck,  from  setting  fire  to  the  homestead. 
When  Jim  failed  to  find  John  Ball  and  Bill  Mead  at  the  house,  he 
realized  they  were  in  the  barn  trpng  to  get  out  the  horses  and  he 
rushed  to  their  assistance.  Groping  his  way  through  the  smoke  he 
found  Bill  Mead  almost  overcome  and  got  him  out  of  danger.  Jim 
then  plunged  back  into  the  horse  stable  which  had  already  started  to  burn 
and  fighting  his  way  through  the  blinding  and  choking  smoke  searched 
for  his  old  neighbor.  He  found  him  unconscious  in  a  stall  of  one  of 
the  horses.  Due  to  the  crazed  animal’s  plunging  and  rearing  he  was 
unable  to  get  Ball  out.  By  almost  superhuman  effort  he  covered  the 
animal’s  head  with  his  coat  and  lead  it  out  only  to  have  the  maddened 
beast  rush  back  into  the  stable  when  its  head  was  once  uncovered,  to 
its  death.  However,  the  way  was  now  clear  to  rescue  the  old  man. 
By  this  time  flames  were  licking  the  walls  about  him.  The  task  seemed 
impossible  due  to  the  heat  and  unbearable  smoke,  but  foot  by  foot  he 
gradually  drew  the  old  man  to  the  threshold  of  the  stable  and  safety. 
Other  farmers  who  had  come  to  help  saw  him  and  rushed  to  his  assist¬ 
ance.  As  help  arrived  Jim  lost  consciousness.  - 


she  said  Avhen  Jim  had  protested  feebly 
at  her  brusqueness. 

Now  she  poked  her  competent  head 
out  of  the  door  of  Jim's  kitchen.  For  a 
moment,  the  boy,  half  asleep,  did  not  pee 
her,  AA'hile  she  stood  in  the  door  Avatcl.ing 
him.  So  Jim  did  not  notice  the  look 
of  sympathy  and  tenderness  Avhich  shone 
for  a  moment  in  the  AA’oraan’s .  face. 

“Jim,”  she  said  gently,  “Caroline  Hicks 
is  on  the  ’phone.  Wants  to  knoAV  how 
you  are.  What  shall  I  tell  her?  I  de¬ 
clare  to  goodness.  I'm  s’prized  at  that 
woman’s  nerA’e  calling  you  up  and  trying 
to  be  friendly  after  all  she’s  tried  to  do 
to  you!” 

The  boy  turned  his  head  sloAvIy  around 
to  bring  Ann’s  face  into  his  vision.  A 
smile  lighted  up  the  tired  face  Avhich  was 
reddened  and  inflamed  by  the  fire. 

“Tell  Caroline  I  am  coming  fiiie,”  he 
said,  “and  that  all  I  need  is  a  black  cat!” 

Ann’s  bulky  form  disappeared  within 
the  door  and  again  the  peace  and  quiet*  of 
the  morning  descended  upon  Jim. 


’S’prize  Jenkins’  just  chased  me  out  of 
the  back  door  of  the  kitchen  Avith  a  broom- 
stock,  and  I  don’t  Avant  her  to  catch  me 
here — Besides,  ain’t  fit  to  set  Avith  you.” 

“What’s  this?”  said  Jim,  a  little  irrit¬ 
ably.  “What  ails  you?” 

Bill  SAA'alloAA'cd  another  gulp. 

“Ain’t  fit  to  set  with  you,”  he  repeated. 
“Felt  kind  of  sick  this  mornin’,  couldn’t 
hardly  craAvl  up  here,  but,  by  gosh,  when 
I  got  out  of  bed  this  mornin’,  says  I  to 
myself,  says  I,  ‘Bill,  you  danged  old  fool, 
you  done  Avrong  and  now  you  go  to  fix 
it;’  but  mebbe  it  can’t  be  fixed.” 

Jim  looked  at  the  big  fellow  who  seemed 
to  him  for  all  his  years  to  be  just  a  big 
overgroAvn  boy,  and  as  he  looked,  he  was 
not  thinking  of  their  fight  that  fall  in  the 
cornfield,  nor  of  Bill  on  the  Avitness  stand. 
He  remembered  instead  the  night  before 
Avhen  exhausted  and  almost  strangled,  the 
hired  man  had  turned  around  on  the  bam 
floor  after  Jim  had  headed  him  for  the 
door  and  had  started  back  after  BalL 

‘.‘Bill,”  he  said,  “forget  it  You’re  an 


COMING!  A  NEW  SERIAL 
“The  Valley  of  Voices”  By  George  Marsh 

A  nev/  serial  that  will  soon  appear  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  A  mystery  of  the  great  out-doors,  a  story  erf  the  Froz¬ 
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nouncements. 


right.  I  can’t  shake  hands  AvIth  you  bci 
cause  of  these  darned  bandages,  but  I 
kind  of  got  a  sneaking  notion  that  you 
and  I  are  going  to  stick  by  each  other 
from  now  on.” 

The  hired  man’s  face  broke  into  a  grin. 

“You  bet  your  bottom  dollar  we  are. 
I’m  goin’  to  stick  by  old  Johnny,  too. 
City  Avages  can  go  to  the  duce.  I  know 
which  side  my  bread  is  buttered  on.  kle 
and  Johnny  are  goin’  to  have  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  ncAV  barn  started  Avithin  a 
Aveek.” 

Interested  in  his  conA'ersatlon,  Bill  had 
forgotten  to  Avatch  over  his  shoulder. 
Suddenly  he  remembered  and  turned  to 
find  Mrs.  Jenkins  glaring  at  him  ominously 
from  the  kitchen  door. 

“Good-by,”  he  said  quickly.  “I  got  to 
go!”  and  he  ambled  off  around  the  corner 
of  the  house,  forgetting  even  to  limp. 

“Hate  to  pester  you  all  the  time,”  said 
Mrs.  Jenkins  to  Jim,  “but  I  declare  these 
folks  just  won’t  let  you  alone.” 

“What’s  the  matter  noAV?”  asked  Jim. 

“That  county  agent  feller,  Jiradley, 
Avants  to  Icnow  hoAV  you’re  feelin’.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Tell  Bradley  I’m  fine; 
will  be  all  right  in  a  .day  or  tA\'0.” 

Jim  closed  his  eyes  to  rest  again,  but 
somehoAV  the  mention  of  Bradley’s  name 
made  things  less  peaceful.  Fie  could  not 
keep  from  AA'ondering  over  and  over  again 
hoAV  much  of  an  understanding  there  Avas 
betAveen  Dorothy  and  Bradley. 

“They’re  probably  engaged,”  he  thought. 
And  then  he  remembered  his  resolution  to 
limit  his  friends  to  men  and  to  put  AA'om- 
en  out  of  his  life.  So  he  turned'fesolutely 
to  other  things  and  fell  to  thinking  about 
AA'hat  he  could  do  to  help  elect  Winslow 
to  the  county  judgeship. 

The  peculiar  put-put-put  of  a  flivA'cr 
coming  up  the  road  interrupted  his  thouglit 
again.  He  AA'atched  it  lazily  for  a  moment 
and  then  straightened  a  little  in  his  chair 
as  he  saAV  it  AA'as  John  Ball,  and  that  the 
old  man  was  coming  to  a  stop  by  his  gate. 
SloAvly  and  painfully  Ball  climbed  out  of 
his  car  and  leaning  on  a  stick  that  he  had 
picked  up  for  a  cane,  caine  up  the  Avalk 
toward  Jim. 

“Good  mornin’,”  he  said  simply.  “How 
do  you  find  yourself?” 

“Good  morning,”  said  Jim.  “I’m  feel¬ 
ing  pretty  good,  and  expect  to  feel  better. 
And  you?” 

^Right  as  a  cricket.  Tired  and  lame, 
and  feel  as  if  I’d  had  a  bad  sunburn,  but 
thanks  to  you,  1‘In  still  on  eartli  and  feelin’ 
good.” 

“Good,”  said  Taylor.  “  Come  up  on  the 
porch  and  have  a  seat.” 

Ball  came  up  and  sat  down,  and  for  a 
while  an  aAvkward  silence  fell  between 
them. 

“Too  bad  about  the  barn,  Johnny,”  Jim 
said  finally. 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  did  not  reply. 

“I  can  stand  tlie  loss  of  the  barn.  It 
was  pretty  Avell  coA'ered  Avith  insurance, 
he  said. 

Then  he  turned  his  head  aAvay  to  hide 
the  telltale  quiA-erIng  of  his  beard. 

“But  it  AA'as  pretty  to'ugh  to  have  the 
horses  go  that  way.” 

Suddenly  he  turned  almost  sa\'agely  to- 
Avard  the  boy. 

“Jimmy,”  he  said,  “I’ve  been  a  darned 
obstinate  old  fool,  but  I  guess  I’ve  had  my 
lesson  if  it  did  take  all  summer,  and  the 
burning  of  my  barn  to  give  it  to  me.  This 
mornin’  when  I  got  back  there  and  found 
hoAV  the  boys  must  have  Avorked  to  save 
my  house,  and  hoAV  as  I  look  at  you  and 
see  Avhat  you  went  through  to  save  my 
-OAVU  Avortliless  hide,  I  think  I’m  beginnin 
to  see  what  this  idea  of  cooperation  means 
that  you’ve  been  talkin’  about  all  summer. 

Jim  looked  at  the  old  man  and  Avas 
struck  by  the  way  he  had  aged  during  the 
past  months. 

He  held  up  a  bandaged  hand. 

“Hold  on,  Johnny,”  he  said.  “I’ve  bee* 
doing  some  thinking  lately,  too,  and  I 
concluded  that  I  didn’  knoAV  it  all,  eith^. 
You’re  right  about  there  being  no  sub- 

{Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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stitute  for  hard  work.  Young  folks  don’t 
ever  pay  enough  attention  to  old  folks  ex¬ 
perience.  Save  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  if 
they  did.  I  expect  I’ve  been  pretty 'dis¬ 
agreeable  this  summer.  I  still  believe  that 
•we  farmers  have  got  to  organize  to  sell 
our  stuff,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  we 
haven't  got  to  work  hard  and  use  our 
brains  and  farm  it  well,'  too.'  So  I  guess 
you’re  not  to  blame  for  all  the  trouble 
that’s  been  between  us  this  summer.” 

The  old  man  bent  over  in  his  chair  and 
laid  a  hand  on  Jim’s  knee.  Tears  stood 
jn  his  eyes. 

“I’ve  got  to  get  it  out,  Jimmy;  I’ve  got 
to  get  it  out.  All  summer  I’ve  been  callin’ 
you  a  name  that  don’t  fit  atall,  and  I  want 
to  take  it  back.  I  said  3'ou  w'ere  a  trouble 
maker,  and  you  ain’t  no  trouble  maker.” 

“I  haven’t  meant  to  be,  Johnny,”  said 
Taylor.  “And  I’ve  been  very  sorry  all 
summer  that  I  seemed  to  be  making 
trouble  for  you.  Let’s  just  forget  it,  and 
start  where  we  left  off.” 

“No,  I  want  to  do  more  than  that,”  said 
the  old .  man.  “_Y ou’ve  got  your  League 
sellin’  scheme  goin’  and  I’ll  admit  it  seems 
to  be  workin’,  although  only  the  years 
can  tell  how  well  it  will  work  out.  But 
for  a  long  time  I’ve  been  sort  of  figurin’ 
on  a  scheme,  too.  Guess  that’s  why  I 
was  so  mad  when  you  got  interested  in  this 
organization  idea.  I  thought  the  way  to 
work  things  out  was  by  better  farmin’ 
right  here  at  home.” 

“Got  to  do  both,”  said  Jim. 

“You  know,”  continued  Ball,  “I’ve  al¬ 
ways  kept  a  good  bull  and  I  bred  up  some 
pretty  good  grade  cows,  but  for  a  long 
time  I’ve  wanted  to  do  better  than  this. 
Always  hesitated  though  to  take  the  jump 
because  I  ain’t  so  young  as  I  used  to  be. 
"Wife  and  I  have  managed  to  save  a  little 
money,  and  you  got  the  youth  and  brains.” 

The  old  man  leaned  forward  again  and 
put  an  appealing  hand  on  Jim’s  knee. 

“Let’s  put  the  farms  together,  rebuild 
file  barn,  and  put  in  purebreds.” 

For  a  minute  Jim  looked  at  his  friend. 


“Johnny,”  he  said,  “this  is  mighty  fine 
of  you,  but  I  think  you  are  making  this 
offer  not  so  much  because  you  are  in¬ 
terested  as  because  of  what  happened  last 
night.  And  so  you  will  have  to  forgive 
me  when  I  tell  you  I  don’t  believe  I  can 
do  it.” 

The  old  man  was  hurt. 

{Concluded  next  week) 


Bootleg  Milk 

{Continued  from  page  447) 

and  illegal  cream  is  brought,  contrary 
to  health  regulations,  in  moving  vans 
and  in  motor  trucks  without  the  name 
or  address  of  the  owner,  on  ferryboats 
from  Jersey  City,  and  distributed  to 
retailers  all  over  the  city. 

6.  That  tags,  required  by  health  reg¬ 
ulations,  are  changed  on  this  adulter¬ 
ated  and  impure  cream  in  Jersey  City, 
and  that  “bootleg”  cream  is  brought 
into  the  city  under  ordinary  tags,  which 
tags  are  changed  in  this  city. 

7.  That  this  adulterated  and  impure 
and  illegal  cream  is  stored  openly  in 
some  milk  warehouses  in  this  city;  and 
that  the  same  adulterated  and  impure 
cream  also  is  stored  in  breweries  arfll 
other  such  places,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  health  regulations. 

8.  That,  despite  the  known  menace 
of  typhoid  carried  by  milk  products, 
this  adulterated  and  impure  and  illegal 
cream,  sold  over  the  city  for  adults, 
children  and  infants,  is  not  only 
brought  to  the  city  daily  by  carload, 
but  is  “doctored”  with  preservatives ; 
“doctored”  to  reduce  its  butter  fat,  and 
“doctored”  by  mixing  with  cocoanut  oil. 

This  “adulterated,  impure  and  illegal 
cream,”  the  report  continues,  costs  the 
wholesale  “milk  bootleggers”  from  $i8 
to  $20  for  a  can  of  forty  quarts  ca¬ 
pacity  delivered  in  New  York.  The 
price  paid  to  producers  in  the  West  and 
Canada  is  $14  and  $16  per  can,  the  re¬ 
port  says,  the  balance  of  $4  covering 
freight  and  other  charges.  Honest 
wholesale  dealers  handling  pure  cream, 
in  accordance  with  health  regulations, 
pay  a  minimum  of  $24  for  a  forty-quart 
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NO.  10 
J  Kernel 
•  Chicken  roe 
^  Not  speedy 
fl  Hogs 
il  Asooclated 
(Abbr) 
Burdening 
Compass  pol 
Juice  of  a  t 
Relative 
Shade  tree 
Male  animal 
ent 

Afternoon  I 
age 

Cooking  ate 
85  Lasting 


27  Flock  of  cattle 

28  Not  liable  to  die 

29  Loafers 

30  Alaskan  city 

32  Spicy 

33  -Total 
35  Alike 

S7  To  Grow  Old 
38  Pester 

40  Insect’s  egg 

41  Part  of  “be" 

42  Baby’s  sleeping 
place  (pi) 

44  Thomas  (AMr) 

46  Moist 
46  Carry  off 

48  Crystallized  rains 

49  Stream 


1  What  cattle  eat 
t  Like 

5  Sick 

4  Midday 

6  Evergreen  tree 

•  What  a  chicken 
lays 

7  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary  (Abbr) 

•  Chicken’s  enemies 

10  Await 

11  Size  of  type 

13  Milk  container 
16  Staghound 
16  Granulated  rock 
18  Farm  products 
20  One  who  rows 
22  Foe 


24  Mexican  dollars 

26  Used  for  light  and 
heat 

27  Rooster’s  wife 
29  Sacks 

31  Sent  forth 

32  Downpours 

33  Break  suddenly 

34  To  shed  feathers 
36  Anaesthetic 

38  Limbs 

39  Period  of  time 

42  Crow’s  call 

43  Kind  of  snow- 
shoe 

45  Perform 
47  Enqilsh  vIscount 
(Abbr) 
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Bringing  a  Giant 
to  School 


Teaching  tricks  to  a  giant  is  child’s  play  compared 
to  the  problems  met  by  the  men  who  traineci  elec¬ 
tricity  to  the  service  of  mankind. 

It  took  over  a  hundred  years  from  the  time  Frank¬ 
lin  first  brought  electricity  from  the  clouds,  before 
the  electric  light  and  power  industry  could  make 
even  its  first  crude  beginning.  But  now,  in  less 
than  half  that  time  this  industry  has  leaped  from 
nothing  to  the  service  of  sixteen  million  consumers. 

The  day  in  1882.,  when  Edison  opened  his  first 
generating  station  in  New  York,  marks  the  birth¬ 
day  of  electric  light  and  power  service.  It  was 
1884  before  electric  motors  could  be  bought. 
The  transformer  without  which  the  range  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  electric  power  would  have  been  forever 
restricted  was  brought  out  in  1885  by  William 
Stanley.  In  1890  the  first  long  distance  power  line 
was  built  in  Colorado,  and  water  power  develop-^ 
ment  became  a  practical  possil^lity. 

Since  that  time  cheaper  production  and  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  have  been  the  problems  on  which  the  in-j 
dustry  has  concentrated.  The  steam  and  water 
turbine  and  the  mercury  boiler  are  making  cheaper! 
production  possible.  High  power  transmission 
lines  and  interconnection  are  (daily  broadening  the! 
territory  served. 

The  task  now  engaging  the  best  thought  of  the  in** 
dustry  is  electric  service  for  the  farmer.  This  is 
still  the  greatest  problem  of  them  all. 


The  Committee  on  the  Relation  ofElec- 
tricity  toAgrimlture  is  composed  of  econ¬ 
omists  arid  engineers  representing  the 
U.  S,  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  the  Interior,  American 


Farm  Bureau  Federation,  National 
Grange,  American  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineers,  Farm  Lighting  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Association,  and  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Electric  Light  Association. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
UGHT  ASSOCIATION 


can  delivered  in  New  York,  the  report 
declares. 

The  adulterated  cream  is  brought  to 
New  York  over  five  main  line  rail¬ 
roads,  being  transshipped  to  these  rail¬ 
roads  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
states,  according  to  the  report.  It  is 
being  shipped  into  New  York  from 
many  Western  and  Canadian  points,  in¬ 
cluding  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Reeds- 
burg,  Wis.,  and  Belmont,  St.  Thomas 
and  Brownsville,  Ont.,  it  is  charged. 
The  illegal  cream  is  stored  in  a  mid¬ 
town  brewery  and  a  cold  storage  plant, 
the  report  declares. 


Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 
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The  report  goes  on  to  enumerate  the 
provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Code  which 
govern  milk  distribution,  and  which  the 
document  charges  are  being  grossly 
violated.  One  of  these  provisions  stip¬ 
ulates  that  cream  must  be  sold  to  the 
consumer  not  more  than  three  days 
after  pasteurization,  whereas  the  re¬ 
port  alleges  that  the  committee  is  in 
possession  of  tags  showing  that  cream 
which  was  shipped  from  Reedsburg, 
Wis.,  has  lain  in  a  New  Jersey  freight 
yard  seven  to  fifteen  days  after  pas¬ 
teurization. 

“In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Health  is  without  power  to  enforce  its 
regulations,  or  Sanitary  Code,  on  milk- 
producing  points  in  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  other  states  and  Canada. 
What  the  Department  of  Health  can  do 
is  to  stop  such  shipments  coming  into 
the  city,  and  this  is  not  done,”  the  re¬ 
port  adds. 

“On  the  contrary,  this  cream  is  trans¬ 
ported  about  the  city  streets  in  motor 
trucks,  is  stored  in  regular  milk  ware¬ 
houses  where  health  inspectors  come,  is 
stored  also  in  breweries,  is  “doctored,” 
reduced  in  butter  fat,  mixed  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  preserved  with  alkalies,  and 
finally  distributed  to  retailers  and  sold 
in  all  parts  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx 
and  Queens. 

^  “The  facts  given  to  the  people  of  the 
city  in  this  report  form  only  a  small 
part  of  the  full  story  of  the  ‘bootleg 
cream’  industry  flourishing  in  New 
York,”  the  report  concludes. 
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(lAunt  Jane  t  Reflects  On  Housecleaning 


Is  T/je  Spirit  of  Home  Living  Crushed  In  'The  Gears  of  Housecleaning 


IF  Aunt  Janet  could  today  look  straight 
into  every  home  where  the  A.  A.  goes, 
*Ee  would  undoubtedly  find  the  large 
majority  of  them  in  the  throes  of  the 
Spring  housecleaning — with  all  which 
Uliat  term  implies. 

A  doctor  said  to  me  one  Ma}",  “"'ruly 
©nee  a  3'ear  all  the  women  go  crazy.  It’s 
hard  for  even  a  doctor  to  get  in  if  the 
good  woman  is  cleaning  house.  Such  a 
crazy  sproar  it  does  seem  to  a  mere 
man.!:”  And  just  so  it  docs  seem  at 
certain  stages  of  the  process,  and  I 
wonder  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
do  all  the  things  that  women  usualh'  do 
when  getting  rid  of  winter’s  dusty, 
grimy  footprints  and  welcoming  in 
beautiful  Spring. 

Sunshine  is  a  Disinfectant 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  want  the 
Messed  sun  to  shine  into  as  many  cor¬ 
ners  as  possible  and  to  expose  all  pos¬ 
sible  draperies,  beds,  blankets  and  rugs 
to  its  germ-killing  rays;  or  that  all  wash¬ 
able  curtains  should  get  a  well-deserved 
freshening;  but  just  how  far  shall  we 
earrj’-  all  this  business?  Do  we  make  a 
Sort  of  fetish  of  the  job  at  whose  shrine 
we  can  worship  periodically  with  the 
women  of  the  neighborhood?  If  w'e 
were  denied  the  privilege  of  saj’ing  to 
Mrs.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Hawkins,  “I  cleaned 
the  whole  attic  toda}',”  or  *“I’m  all 
through  cleaning  upstairs”,  or  of  saj'ing 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  grange. 
"Such  a  washing  this  week!  all  the  bed¬ 
room  cxrrtains!”  the  whole  process 
would  soon  sink  into  the  place-  where 
it  belongs,  a  mere  matter  of  routine, 
even  though  it  occurs  more  seldom  than 
the  weekly  cleaning. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  plan  the  house 
fcleaning  so  that  it  does  not  call  down — 
and  solnetimes  justly  so — the  joking, 
rather  caustic  remarks  of  the  masculine 
representatives  of  our  race. 

Planning  Will  Overcome  Much  Con¬ 
fusion 

It  has  been  said  that  the  "brains- 
management”  of  any  organization  de¬ 
termines  its  success,  and  surely  that 
applies  to  that  most  important  institu¬ 
tion  of  society,  the  home.  To  manage 
so  that  the  greatest  possible  returns  in 
comfort,  convenience  and  happiness  is 
truly  the  home-maker’s  constant  j-b, 
and  we  all  admit  it  is  a  vciy  complex 
one. 

Therefore,  in  this  matter  of  the  Spring 
cleaning,  it  becomes  necessary  to  even 
mere  carefully  S3'stematize  than  usual. 
B3'  planning  ahead  and  having  on  hand 
a  suppl3’-  of  cleaning  materials,  by  hav¬ 
ing  ready  to  hang  the  new  draperies,  by 
doing  a  part  of  the  house  at  a  time, 
shutting  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  house 
so  that  the  famil3'  has  a  place  to  live 
meanwhile,  we  may  avoid  many  of  the 
trials  that  harass  alread  fra3'ed  nerves. 

Duty  Should  Not  Blind  Us  to  Beauty 

The  unfortunate  feature  of  the  whole 
thing  is  that  we  women  too  often  let  the 
job  interfere  with  our  enjo3'ment  of  one 
of  the  loveliest  seasons  of  the  whole 
3'ear.  We  become  blinded  to  the  fact 
that  buds  are  bursting  into  leaf  and 
flower,  that  the  birds  are  making  sweet 
harmony,  that  the  grass  is  covering  the 
earth  with  a  magic  carpet,  and  that  this 
is  a  great  old  world  after  all.  Life  is 
very  short,  at  best,  and  if  Ave  see  it  as  a 
procession  of  household  tasks  to  be 
done,  we  miss  the  finest  aspect  of  liv- 
irj  granted  to  human  beings. 

The  household  machinery  should  be 
merely  the  A-ehicle  upon  which  the  fam- 
il.,  rides  in  the  pursuit  of  a  "full  and 
satisfying  home  and  community  life.” 
Then  the  driver  of  that  vehicle — the 
home-maker — must  become  as  expert  at 
the  job  of  managing  it  as  does  her  hus¬ 
band  at  the  job  of  running  the  flivver 
or  the  tractor,  so  as  to  aA'oid  the  bumps 
and  deep  ruts  which  ma3'^  otherwise 


prove  too  great  obstacles  for  smooth 
operation  of  the  complex  household 
machine. 


(XuAjj" 


“The  Spring  Fever” 

This  is  a  real  spring  day,”  remarked 
Airs.  Dunn  as  her  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Alartln,  led  the  way  into  the  latter’s 
living-room.  “Afakes  one  want  to  clean 
house,  but  I  know  from  sad  experience 
that  there  isn’t  any  using  doing  that 
until  we  can  let  the  furnace  fires  go 
out.”  She  paused  on  the  threshold, 

looked  around,  and  then  exclaimed, 
‘Well,  I  declarel  YOU  HAVE  been 
cleaning  house,  haven’t  you?” 

Airs.  Smith  laughed,  ‘‘What  makes 
3'ou  think  so?  “Well,”  gazing  admir¬ 
ingly  about,  “the  furniture  has  been 
changed,  the  pictures  don’t  look  like  the 
same,  there  is  another  rug  on  the  floor, 
— and  even  the  curtains  and  draperies 


are  different.  What's  the  idea?  Expect¬ 
ing  company?” 

"Sit  down,”  invited  Airs.  Smith,  “and 
I  will  tell  you  how  I  fool  my  family 
and  others,  twice  a  year.  “When  I  tear 
February  from  the  calendar,  and  see 
Alarch  staring  me  in  the  face,  I  im¬ 
mediately  begin  to  feel  the  house¬ 
cleaning  urge.  Ever3dhing  looks  worn, 
faded  and  grim3^ 

Avoiding  Bare  Windows 

"When  I  was  first  married,  I  used  to 
pitch  right  In  and  clean, — then  about 
the  1st  of  June'  have  to  do  it  all  over 
again.  Then  I  had  a  bright  idea  which 
I  have  since  carried  out  about  the  1st  of 
Alarch  and  1st  of  December  each  3'^ear, 
with  untold  satisfaction.  Gradually,  as  I 
could  afford  it,  I  bought  inexpensive 
material,  and  made  extra  curtains  and 
draperies  for  all  the  windows;  when  one 
sot  became  soiled  I  could  then  immedi¬ 
ately  substitute  clean  ones,  doing  away 
with  unsightly  bare  windows  while 
hurrying  to  get  the  soiled  curtains  laun- 


Easy  Simplicity  Marks  the  Season’s  Fashions 


The  styles  given  below  may  be  adapted  to  slender  or  stout  figures  by^- 
choosing  materials  right  in  color  or  design.  For  the  two  dresses  for  adults 
either  wool  jersey,  flannel  or  one  of  the  heavy  silks  would  be  suitable  with  a 
tendency  toward  the  dark,  plain  materials  for  the  overweight  woman,  while 
her  slender  sister  may  wear  materials  lighter  in  color  and  more  figured  in 
design. 


The  circular  flares  or  godets  give 
extra,  walking  space  ,  and  make  an 
attractiz'e  break  in  the  lines  of  an 
otherwise  severe  pattern.  White 
pongee  zvith  embroidery  in  black  and 
red  zoould  he  effective,  or  satin  crepe, 
crepe  meteor,  crepe  faille,  or  crepe 
de  chine  zvould  be  suitable.  No. 
2421  comes  in  sixes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
In  the  36-inch  size  354  yards^  af^ 
36-inch  material  are  required. 
Price  13c.  The  hot  iron  transfer 
pattern  No.  730  {blue  and  ycUozu^ 
costs  15c  extra. 


2421 

tnJj-TSO 


This  practical  jumper  dress  may 
be  made  of  flannel,  plain  or  plaid 
kasha,  or  of  such  cotton  materials 
as  rep  or  gingham.  No.  2416 
comes  in  sizes  14,  16  years,  36,  38. 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  In 
the  36-inch  size,  2-}4  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  the  dress,  with 
2yards  of  36-inch  contrasting  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  blouse  are  required. 
Price  13c. 


2416 


This  cunning  little  dress 
or  play  frock  designed  in 
pattern  No.  2437  cuts  in 
sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  It 
buttons  all  the  zvay  down  the 
back,  zvhicb  makes  it  especi¬ 
ally  attractive  as  it  will  be 
so  easy  to  launder.  It  might 
also  be  used  as  an  apron  to 
be  slipped  on  over  a  cloth 
dress,  for  a  few  minutes  of 
play.  Plaid  gingham,  per¬ 
cale,  dimity  or  cotton  pongee 
zvould  be  suitable  materials 
for  this  little  irock.  In  the 
4-year  size,  lyi  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  wilh  yard 
of  IS-inch  contrasting  are  re¬ 
quired.  Price  13c, 


of  jumper  frocks  this  season 
is  shown  in  design  No.  2417 
zvhich  cuts  tn  sizes  6,  8,  10, 
12,  and  14  years.  This 
jaunty  little  jumper  dress, 
zvhich  is  mode  of  one  _  of 
those  popu\ar  plaid  materials, 
is  also  suitable  for  plain  and 
striped  kasha,  flannel,  wool 
jersey  or  gingham.  For  the 
8-year  size,  lykyards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  the  dress 
zvith  154  yards  of  36-inch 
material  for  the  blouse  and 
244  yard!  "of  binding  re¬ 
quired.  The  blouse  pattern  is 
utcluded.  Price  13c. 


For  wear  in  the  gymnas¬ 
ium  or  to  school^  under  her 
light  dresses,  this  combina¬ 
tion  bloomers  and  under- 
zvaisi  would  be  just  the  thing 
for  the  small  girl.  Of_  serge 
or  tzvill  it  would  be  nice  for 
cold  days,  and  of  gingham 
or  cotton  materials,  it  would 
be  nice  to  zvear  under  a  dress 
or  made  to  match  the  dress 
of  a  very  young  miss. 

The  pattern  No.  1439 
cuts  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years.  The  8- 
year  size  requires  1  3-9 

yards  36-inch  material  for 
the  bloomers  and  54  yard 
36-inch  material  for  undar- 
waist.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (coin  sent  at  oiwn 
risk)  and  mail  to  Pattern  Department,  AMpic.A.N  Agriculturist,  46i-4th  Ave, 
New  York  '’ity.  Prices  of  patterns  now  is  13c  each. 


deredr  Twice  a  v’car,  on  cleaning  day  I 
gave  the  house  a  more  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  than  usual,  rearranged  all  of  the 
furniture,  rehung  the  pictures,  changed 
the  living  and  dining  room  rugs,  and 
after  washing  the  windows,  put  up  my 
nice,  clean  curtains  and  draperies. 

“In  the  spring  I  remove  all  the  winter 
bouquets,  substituting  pussy  will  ,ws, 
gay  artificial  floAvers  from  the  “five  and 
ten,”  or  a  pot  of  liA’ing  primroses,  and 
behold!  the  miracle  is  Avrought.  I  defer 
all  decorating,  refinishing  of  floors  or 
woodAA'ork  until  danger  of  cold  AA’eather 
is  past,  and  the  furnace  has  breathed  its 
last  breath  of  soft  coal  smoke  OA’cr  my 
porches,  then  ever3-thing  about  the 
place  gets  scrubbed,  scoured,  painted  or 
varnished.” 

The  Idea  Spreads 

Airs.  Dunn  arose  and  started  for  the 
door.  “What’s  your  hurry?”  inquired 
Airs.  Alartiu  anxiously.  “I’ve  absorbed 
your  bright  idea,”  grinned  Airs.  Dunn, 
“and  I’m  going  right  home  to  put  it  in¬ 
to  execution.  I  haA'e  a  lot  of  old  cur¬ 
tains,  mended  and  laundered  Avhich  I 
haA^e  been  saving  for  the  summer  cot¬ 
tage;  these  I  can  put  up  in  place  of 
those  grimy  lace  ones.  Just  3'OU  Avait 
until  3'ou  see  my  house  Avith  its  face 
AA’ashed,”  she  laughed  as  she  closed  the 
door. — Aliss  E.  DuB. 


Nev/  Uses  for  Old  Blankets 

The  time  of  year  is  at  hand  for  the 
homekeepef’s  inventory.  Espe¬ 
cially  do  AA-e  notice  Avith  regrets  if  some 
of  our  prized  blankets  are  too.  worn  to 
last  another  3'ear. 

I  have  found  that  by  encasing  the 
blankets  (double,  of  course),  in  ^  a 
cheesecloth  cover  that  they  Avill  last  for 
3'ears  after  they  Avould  be  useless  other- 
Avise.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  scav  the 
edges  of  the  cheesecloth  to  the  edges  of 
the  blankets,  and  to  tack  them  like  a 
comforter  with,  of  course,  only  a  fcAV 
such  knots. 

I  have  knoAvn  AA'Oinen  to  place  the 
blankets  between  material,  and  make 
comforters  out  of  them;  but  the  com¬ 
forters  thus  made  are  generally  heaAuer 
than  most  of  us  like,  and  the  blanket  use 
is  taken  aAA'ay,  while  with  the  cheese¬ 
cloth  coA'ering,  one  still  has  one’s 
blankets  as  such,  and  they  really  last 
for  years. 

Then,  I  have  found  such-  a  Avonderful 
use  for  blankets  that  are  past  using  in 
any  Avay  for  the  beds  that  it  really  takes 
the  sting  out  of  knowing  that  they  are 
gone.  They  make  the  very  finest  of 
rugs.  They  are  easier  prepared  than 
most  kind  of  rags,  for  the  strips  are  so 
long,  and  when  they  are  made  up  they 
are  almost  as  pretty  as  a  NaA^ajo  blan¬ 
ket. 

If  the  blankets  are  AA'hitc  they  can  b6 
dyed  the  richest,  Avarmest  reds,  yelloAVS> 
and  purples  imaginable.  The  ones  I 
made  Avere  tan,  so  I  did  not  color  them. 
I  had  an  old  red  broadcloth  dress  that 
was  worn  out,  and  this  I  used  for  tint 
border  of  the  rugs,  and  they  are  trul3r 
beautiful. 

The  finest  thing  about  a  rug  mad4 
of  wool  is  that  the  dust  easily  shakeS 
out  of  them,  and  they  do  not  retaih 
spots  like  cotton  rugs  do. — A.  L.  N. 

When  making  the  starch,  and  not  yet 
ready  to  use  It  (but  one  wants  it  madi 
and  cool,  ready  for  the  crucial  moment) 
thin  the  starch  to  the  proper  consistency 
for  using  and  then  cover  tightly  until 
ready  to  use.  This  prevents  the  scurn  of 
crust  that  covers  the  top  of  starch  if  it 
is  left  unused,  if  only  for  a  short  time-, 
and  every  housCAvife  knoAVS  ho'W^  detri¬ 
mental  this  scum  is  to  a  nice  finish  on 
the  laundered  goods.  If  one  removes 
this  scum,  and  throws  It  away  it  means 
quite  a  waste  of  good  material.  So, 
coA'er  it  and  saA'e  It. — Clarice  Raymond. 
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cTVIaple  As  a  Food 


Canny  Waj^s  o/  Saving-— Clothes  and  Draperies 


Editor’s  Note — Although  ftezv  maple 
(yrup  and  sugar  are  in  themselves  a  de¬ 
light  to  the  palate,  they  may  be  used  xvith 
telling  effect  as  indicated  in  the  delicious 
recipes  given  herewith: 

Maple  Tapioca  Pudding. — Soak  one 
cupful  (pearl)  tapioca  in  two  cupfuls  of 
cold  water  over  night.  Next  morning, 
cook  the  soaked  tapioca  until  it  is 
transparent,  using  more  water  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  piece  of 
butter,  size  of  an  egg,  and  three-fourths 
of  a  cupful  of  maple  syrup,  or  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  maple  sugar.  Bake  about  twenty 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream,  sweetened  with 
powdered  sugar,  flavor  with  vanilla  and 
sprinkle  with  finely  chopped  nut  meats. 

Maple  Cake. — Two  eggs,  one-half 
pound  of  maple  sugar,  grated,  one  half 
cupful  of  maple  sjTUp,  one  cupful  of 
liquid  coffee,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar,  one  tcaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cloves,  one 
fourth  pound  of  seeded  raisins.  Mix  in 
flour,  and  make  a  little  thicker  than  for 
a  sponge  cake.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 
Ice  with  a  white  frosting. 

Maple  Sugar  Tea  Biscuit. — Take  one 
quart  of  sifted  flour,  one  even  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  three  rounding  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  poAvder,  one  large  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  milk  to  make  a 
A-ery  soft  dough,  sift  together  flour,  salt, 
and  baking  poAvder,  Avork  in  butter,  and 
add  nujk,  place  on  the  moulding  board, 
and  make  into  biscuits,  then  spread 
eacji  Avith  maple  syrup,  or  some  grated 
maple  sugar,  roll  up  like  jelly  roll,  in 
small  biscuit  form,  bake  and  seiwe  hot; 
eat  Avith  butter.  They  arc  delicious. 

Maple  Blanc-Mange. — Mix  Aa’c  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cornstarch,  (le\'el)  Avith 
one  cupful  of  milk,  taken  from  a  quart 
Avhich  AA’as  scalded,  add  one  and  a  half 
cupfuls  of  maple  syrup,  a  little  salt,  and 
a  little  soda.  Cook  tAA’enty  minutes. 
Sei'A'e  ill  cups  with  Avhippcd  cream. 

Maple  Charlotte. — Soak  one  half 
ounce  of  gelatine  in  cold  Avater  to 
cover.  Dissolve  by  standing  it  over  hot 
AA'ater.  Put  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  maple  sugar  in  a  saucepan,  stir 
till  melted,  add  one  pint  of  cream,  let 
mixture  boil  gently  to  a  creamy  thick¬ 
ness,  cool  slightly,  add  yolk  of  two 
eggs,  one  tablcspoonful  of  maple  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  _of  cold  milk,  beaten  till  light. 
Stir  in  the  gelatine,  set  aside  to  get 
cold,  line  a  mould  with  sponge  cake 
cut  in  slices.  Pour  in  the  cream,  and 
coA^er  the  top  of  the  mold  w'itli  thin 
slices  of  cake,  garnish  with  spun  maple 
sugar  and  whipped  SAA’^eetened  cream, 
poured  over  the  top  of  cake.  This  des¬ 
sert  should  stand  tA\'o  hours  on  ice  be¬ 
fore  serving. 

Maple  Walnut  Cream. — Beat  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  add  gradually  one 
cupful  of  hot  maple  syrup,  and  cook 
over  boiling  water,  until  thick.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  fire,  add  one  tablespoon- 
hil  of  gelatine,  softened  in  one  half 
cupful  of  cold  water,  stir  until  dissolved, 
place  in  a  pan  of  iced  water,  stir  until 
H  begins  to  thicken,  add  three-fourths 
Cupful  of  broken  nut  meats,  fold  in  one- 
half  pint  of  heavy  cream,  beaten  until 
•tiff ;  turn  into  molds  and  place  on  ice 
Until  firm. 

Maple  Cornstarch  Mold. — Mix  three 
fablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch,  with  one 
half  cupful  of  milk,  add  two  and  a  half 
tupfuls  of  scalded  milk,  one  half  cupful 
Of  maple  syrup,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
•alt.  Cook  until  the  starchy  flavor  has 
disappeared.  Pour  into  wet  molds  and 
•How  to  cool.  Serve  with  milk  sweet¬ 
ened  Avith  maple  syrup. 

Maple  Pudding. — One  quart  of  sweet 
hiilk,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch, 
one  cupful  of  maple  sugar,  grated,  mix 
''orn  starch  with  a  little  milk,  heat  the 


milk,  and  stir  in  the  sugar  and  moist¬ 
ened  cornstarch.  Cook  in  a  double 
boiler.  — Miss  H.  A.  L. 


Ways  of  Saving 

pROBABLY  the  outstanding  economy 
in  most  families  is  taking  adA'antage 
of  really  good  sales,  but  one  needs  to 
know  a  bargain  by  sight  even  so.  I 
know  a  man  avIio  claims  the  “dollar-day” 
bargains  consist  of  material  previously 
collected  from  tlic  icc  stores,  and  in  some 
instances  it  does  look  that  AA’ay.  The 
mid-AA'inter  Avhite  sales  and  the  midsum¬ 
mer  sales  are  regular  events  staged  for 
the  dull  season  and  it  usually  pays  aa’cH 
to  patronize  these  but  not  the  “in  be- 
tAA^een’’  sales  Avith  no  logical  excuse  for 
existing.  Remnant  bundles  often  prcAe 


more  suet  For  a  very  good  gravy  melt 
a  spoon  of  suet,  add  a  small  spoon  of 
flour,  and  let  broAvn  richly.  Noav  add 
enough  milk  to  make  the  desired  quantity 
of  gravy  and  thicken  to  the  consistency  of 
good  cream  Avith  a  little  flour  mixed 
smooth  Avith  cold  milk.  Salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Any  kind  of  meat  or  lean  loaf 
is  delicious  baked  in  suet. 

As  long  as  fresh  apples  last,  Ave  use  lots 
of  apple  sauce — it  saves  canned  fruit  and 
Ave  like  it  A’ery  much,  especially  sweetened 
with  home  made  maple  syrup  or  sugar. 

— Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson. 

About  Your  Window  Curtains 

FTER  washing  curtains,  fold  them 
IcngtliAvise  doAvn  the  center,  and 
hang  them  thus  on  the  line  to  dry. 


Any  woman  who 
has  ever  wished 
for  an  extra  pair 
of  hands  will 
gladly  welcome 
the  extra  help  of 
Fels'Naptha  Soap 


A  Dress  For  the 
Little  Girl 

No.  329-4  —  Child’s 
dress  of  lovely  brick  red 
tissue  gingham,  cross 
barred  with  white. 
Black  and  white  French 
knots  alternate  in  the 
line  on  each  side  of  the 
flower  sprays.  In  the 
flower  sprays,  a  white 
daisy  has  a  pale  pink 
rose  above  and  below  it. 
The  bow  knot  on  the 
shoulder  is  white  rope 
floss  couched  on  with 
black.  Red  cross-bar 
tissue  ^itamr.ed  for  cut¬ 
ting  outline  and  em¬ 
broidery,  sizes  4  and  6 
years,  with  floss  to  em¬ 
broider,  $1.00. 


good  iiiA'Cstmcnts  A\hcn  one  needs  that 
particular  kind  of  remnants. 

Another  AA'orth  Avhile  economy  is  made 
by  home  dressmaking  and  making  over. 
We  often  patch  and  darn  AA'hen  It  is  al¬ 
most  a  question  Avhetlier  the  saving  Is 
worth  the  labor  invoh^ed,  but  unless  one's 
time  is  very  A'aluable,  dressmaking  cer¬ 
tainly  pays.  Sometimes  a  long  coat  or 
cape  may  be  ripped  apart,  Avashed,  pressed, 
and  made  into  a  A’cry  pretty  dress  at  al¬ 
most  no  expense  rather  than  the  Avgrk. 
My  best  dress  used  to  be  a  broAAn  avooI 
coat,  but  I  made  it  into  a  long,  straight 
dress,  edged  tlie  neck  Avith  fur  band  trim¬ 
ming  to  match,  faced  sleeves  and  front 
opening  Avith  pale  green  silk,  and  finished 
the  Avhole  Avith  two  little  silk  rosettes  with 
fur  centers  down  the  opening  (at  the  side 
front)  and  one  on  each  side  at  the  low 
waistline  there  the  slight  fullness  is 
caught  up.  The  result  is  a  pretty  and 
fashionable  gown  at  a  cost  of  less  tlian 
50  cents. 

A  baby  coat  long  since  outgrown,  and 
a  few  minutes,  made  daughter  a  pair  of 
very  “comfy”  wool  broadcl^h  bloomers, 
which  she  has  worn  to  school  all  Avinter. 
My  neighbor  keeps  her  little  girl  supplied 
with  bloomers  made  from  her  own  wool 
serge  skirts,  for  school  Avear. 

One  of  tlie  most  satisfactory  cooking 
economies  I  haA^e  learned  lately,  is  buying 
a  few  cents  worth  of,  suet  every  two  or 
three  weeks.  I  gprind  it  through  the  food 
chopper  and  keep  it  on  hand  in  cold 
weather-  for  many  purposes.  When  I 
warm  potatoes,  I  put  a  big  spoonful  of 
wet  in  my  frying  pan,  add  a  little  chopped 
onion,  and  when  the  suet  is  hot  slice 
in  tfie  potatoes.  Chop  fairly  fine  with 
a  baking  powder  can  or  other  chopper — I 
«c  an  old  chopping  knife — and  let  brown 
nicely,  stirring  often  enough  to  prevent 
burning.  If  they  get  too  dr>',  add  a  bit 


Dampen  Avithout  unfolding,  pulling  the 
hems  out  CA-enly,  and  they  can  be  ironed 
A'ery  easily  and  quickly.  The  crease 
doAvn  the  middle  Avill  not  be  noticed 
after  they  are  hung. 

Worn  places  may  be  concealed  by 
dipping  pieces  of  material  like  curtains, 
or  net,  in  thin  starch,  covering  the  AA’orn 
spots  carefully,  and  pressing  until  dr3" 
Avith  a  hot  iron. 

Having  hems  the  same  Avidth  at  top 
and  bottom  of  curtains,  prolongs  the 
life  of  the  curtain. 

If  3"OU  haA^e  a  dark  or  sunless  room, 
try  using  ycIloAv  curtains.  Yellow 
cheesecloth  makes  sheer  and  satisfacto¬ 
ry  curtain  material,  or  one  can  dip  old 
white  curtains  in  yellow  dj'e. 

When  light  cretonne  draperies  liaA'e 
faded,  Avash  and  boil  them,  then  im¬ 
merse  in  dye  of  the  desired  color.  The 
color  scheme  of  j'our  rooms  can  be 
changed  entirely  by  doing  this.  If  the 
figures  in  the  draperies  remain  distinct 
and  the  background  is  faded,  do  not  boil 
but  wash  carefully  before  using  the  dj^e. 

Take  doAvn  curtains  and  di'aperies 
often  and  alloAV  them  to  bloAV  on  the 
line,  and  the  wear  atid  tear  of  frequent 
laundering  will  be  avoided. — Elizabeth 
B.  DuBridge. 


Little  Economies 

HEN  the  roller  in  the  clothes 
wringer  Avears  out  bind  it  with  a 
long  strip  of  cloth  a  little  Avider  than  the 
worn  spot.  Your  AV'ringer  will  continue 
to  do  service  for  a  long  time  by  replac¬ 
ing  the  strip  as  it  Avears  out. 

«  «  « 

Cracked  jars  and  crocks  can  haA'e  this 
mixture  pressed  into  the  cracks,  then 
have  a  limber  wire  handy  and  Avind  it 
around  them,  draw  tightly  as  possible 
and  tAvist  to  fasten. — Clarice  Raymond. 


Not  only  soap — but  soap  and  naptha 


Take  a  Trip  to 


During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

Average  Winter  Temperatare  60  to  70  Oegreet 
ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS — Sailing,  Bathing,  Cyellng, 
Tennis,  Riding,  Driving,  Golf,  Fishing,  Dancing,  etc. 
VIA  PALATIAL,  TWL\-SCREW 
OIL-BURNING  TB.\.VSATLANTIC  LINERS 

S.  S.  “FORT  VICTORIA”  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

Offering  passengers  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners.  Tickets 
are  interchangeable  on  these  two  steamers,  which 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Bermnda — Unsurpassed  location 
overlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  surrounding  islands. 
Finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnificent  tiled,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pooL 

For  llisstratcd  booklet  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  H.  Y.,  er  Any  Local  Toortst  Agent 

SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 
USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  Il 
will  please  jou.  The  ONLY  PAINT 
endorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50 
j'cars. 

Made  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  an  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOU  wiih  Sample  Uartfa.  Writ* 
me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Oldest 
Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


factory  to  Bidet* 

&  Saves  610  to  6S!5  on  the  Kanger 
you  select  from  44  Stylcs.eolorsand 
Biaes.  Delivered  free  on  approval  eav 
preasprepaid  forSO  Days  FreeTrial. 

^5  a  Month 

era!  Busy  Payment  plan. 

wheels.equipinent  athalf  usoa! 

H  pricea.  Wnte  for  morveloos 

Anew  prices.  80  day  trial  offer  and  terms. 

^  Write 

LSCPr.li205CliICAfiO 


Teach  Children 
®  To  Us© 

Cuticura 

*  Soothes  and  Heals 
Rashes  and  Irritations 

Cntlctira  Soap  Keeps  tho  SklnYlear 


D  flYK/  Trees,  Fruit,  Shade  Ornamental. 
”  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Vines,  Roses, 
Shrubbery,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Grapes,  A.sparagus,  etc.  Honest  goods.  Catalogu* 

free.  A.  G.  BLOUNT,  Hastings,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  E. 


DahDas,  12  Mixed  . 

Gladiolus,  60  Mixed  .... 

Iris,  15  Mixed  . 

Chrysanthemums,  1 2  Mixed 

W.  H.  TOPPIN, 


.  *1.00 

.  $1.00 

.  *1.00 

.  *1.00 

Merchantviile,  N.  J. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising:  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  .and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words.  _  ■ 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
^  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


PHINOTAS  DISINFECTANT  offers  good 
earning  possibilities  to  dealers  and  agents.  Write 
for  information.  PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO., 
Dept.  A,  237  Front  St.,  New  York  City. 
■~AGENTS^WRITE”FOR“fREE“SAM>LES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or 
experience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  CORP.,  507  Broadway,  New 
Y"  ork. 

"AGENTS  WANTED— Men  and  women.  Sell 
wonderful  new  Health  Book  by  America’s^  most 
famous  physician,  Ur.  Royal  S.  Copeland.  Every¬ 
body  wants  it.  Easy  to  sell.  Fine  commissions. 
Write  today  for  proposition.  AMERICAN  AG¬ 
RICULTURIST,  Bo.x  100,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
Y'ork  City. 


CATTLE 


PRACTICALLY  pure  bred  Holstein  or  Guern- 
icy  dairy  calves  $20.00  each  crated  for  shipment 
anywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  EDGEWOOD 

FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. _ _ 

FDR  S.\LE— Registered  Red  Polled  heifer 
calves,  3  to  6  months  old,  good  calves,  well 
shaped  quarters,  from  heavy  sire  and  dams. 

B-\NKSON  BROS.,  Rouseville,  Pa.  _ 

FEDERAL'ACCREDITED  HOLSTEIN  cows 
and  calves  for  sale.  Excellent  breeding,  well 

frown,  reasonable  in  price.  Registered.  ROY 
;.  RATHBUN,  Rathbuncroft,  Cincinnatus,  N. 

Y.  _ _ _ 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  bull 
and  heifer  calves,  richly  bred.  Reduced  prices. 
Federal  accredited  herd.  Correspondence  invited. 
CLARENCE  HARVEY,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 
""get  rid  OF  C.\TTLE  LICE,  ringworms  and 
mange  with  Phinotas  Disinfectant.  Excellent  for 
cleansing  sores  and  wounds.  For  particulars  and 
prices,  write  PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO., 

237  Front  St.,  New  Yor!:  City. _ 

FOR  SAITE  15  choice  purebred  Holstein  heif¬ 
ers;  grand-daughters  of  KING  SEGIS  AL- 
CARTR.A  PR  ILLY  and  from  our  highest  produc¬ 
ers.  Age  26-13  months.  Tested  clean.  Price 

$100.  GOBEL  FARMS,  Annandale,  N.  _ 

~linLKING”SHORTHORN  Durham  bull,  reg¬ 
istered,  twelve  months  old,  out  of  a  30  lb.,  2 
year  old  heifer.  HOMER  HAWLEY,  R.  R.  No. 

1,  Lysander,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bulls,  4  to  7  months 
old.  May  Rose  breeding.  Accredited  herd.  Write 
your  needs.  I  can  suit  you.  EDGAR  PAY’NE, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


REDUCED  PRICES  on  Shepherd  pups,  three, 
four  and  five  months  old,  $10,  12  and  15  each. 

W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION— My  English 
and  Welsh  Shepherds  arc  vaccinated  against  dis¬ 
temper.  Attractive.  Vaccination  certificate  with 

each.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — English  Shepherd  pups,  abso 
Coon  and  Skunk  dog  pups.  E.  A.  BROWN, 

Chester,  Vt. _ _  -  _ _ 

WHITE  COLLIES — Farm  raised,  heel  driv¬ 
ers,  not  a  mere  white  dog,  but  a  real  collie  with 
courage  to  protect  flocks  and  home,  fond  of  kid- 
dms.  $15  up.  MABEL  TILBURY,  Owego,  N.  Yk 
GOATS  FOR  SALE — Fresh  milkers,  register¬ 
ed  Toggenburg,  pure  bred  and  grade,  $20  and 
$30.  i'.  CHAMBERS,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  &  Welsh  Shepherd  Pups 
$5.00  each.  All  bred  from  real  heeling  stock. 
Ship  C.O.D.  See  before  you  pay.  MAPLE 

GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


PEAFOWL.  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons, 
Guineas,  Wild  geese.  Ducks.  Free  circular, 
JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Y'ou  should  order 
early.  Write  W.alter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  O. 

■  barrons~whiTe  leghorn  chicks 

EXCLUSIVELY.  We  import  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  Department  A.,  New  Washington,  OhiQ. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cockerels  and  eggs; 
Pearl  Guineas,  stock,  eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 
eggs.  LAUR.\  DECKER,  Stanforvillc  New 

Y'ork.  _ _ _ 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.  $1.25  per  IS,  $6.00  per  100,  postpaid.  White 
Pekin  Duck  eggs  10  cents  apiece,  postpaid.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atg- 
len.  Pa. _ _ _ _ _ 

B.YBY  CHICKS— 8c  and  up,  from  pure  bred 
selected  flocks.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  etc.  Ship¬ 
ped  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Free  circular.  Bank¬ 
er’s  Hatchery,  Dansville,  N.  Y. _ _ 


BARRED  ROCKS,  Parks  strain  direct,  trap- 
nested  stock,  eggs  from  my  best  matings,  15,  $1.50, 
100.  $8.  NORTON  INGALI.S,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

TOM  B.YRRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 
the  world’s  best  layers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  POULTRY— Both  N. 
Y.  Certified  and  uncertified  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  hens,  cocks,  eggs  and  chicks.  All  stock 
large,  vigorous,  well  bred  and  well  fed.  Value 
high,  prices  low.  ROY  E.  RATHBUN,  Cincin¬ 
natus,  N.  Y. 

"WHITE^  WYANDOTTES  —  Regal-Dorcas 

Strain.  Eggs  from  selected,  heavy  layers  of 
large  eggs,  $1.50—15;  $8—100.  R.  HILL,  R.  I., 
Seneca  Falls,  IL  Y. 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed, 
9c  up.  If  you  are  after  good  chicks,  we  got 
them  and  will  fill  orders  as  near  your  date  as 
possible.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circu¬ 
lar  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAllistcrville, 
Pa.,  Box  A. 

FOR  SALE — 8  White  Pekin  ducks’  eggs  for 
$1.00  prepaid.  H.  P.  SHERMAN,  Evergreen 
Farm,  Alfred  Station,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  RED'TURKEY 
eggs  from  pure  bred,  healthy  and  beautiful  birds, 
securely  packed,  $5.  GEORGE  LEHMAN, 
Amaranth,  Pa. 

~  EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORN  day-old 
chicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM, 
Emporium,  Pa. 

"TRAPNESTED  BARRED’H^O^^SI  Sm^ 
brings  catalog.  ARTHUR  SEARLES,  B-E,  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  H. 

MARCY  STRAIN  JERSE"Y  GIANTS,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  15 — $3,  100 — $15.  Healthy  free  range 
I^ds.  GEO.  W.  SCOTT,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  ANCONAS,  Sheppard  Strain 
chicks,  $15.50-100,  $8-50,  eggs,  $6.50-100,  $3.50- 
50  prepaid.  GEO.  K.  BOWDISH,  Esperance, 
N.  Y. 

CHICKS — Reds,  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  mix¬ 
ed  9c  up,  free  range.  Safe  delivery  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Booklet  free.  W.  A.  L-YU- 
VER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

'JERSEY"  BLACK  GIANT"7i^  foTlSrif^ 
fine,  closely  culled  birds,  $3  for  15,  $5  for  30. 
Insured  parcel  post.  HENRY  CHILDS,  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  hatching 
eggs,  50c;  White  Wyandotte  hatching  eggs,  $2 
per  15.  D.  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N.  J. 

STURDY  CillCKS,  Hatch  yourself,  from  fin¬ 
est  eggs,  only  6c  to  10c,  see  our  Rhode  Island 
Whites,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Leghorns,  hatch¬ 
ing  chicks,  11c  up.  Seed  corn,  seed  mixtures, 
cockerels,  hens.  Write  us  first.  Quickest  ser¬ 
vice.  Fh  C.  BLACKWELL,  Neteon,  Pa. 

"  white' PLYMOUTir" ROCK"'^s"from  “a 
fine  flock,  bred  for  utility  and  standard  points. 
Winners  at  Schenectady  and  Rome  Winter 
Shows,  15  eggs,  $2.25:  50,  $5  postpaid.  FAY 
COVENTRY,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

WHITE  HOLLAND  turkey  eggs,  $4  per  doz. 
Geese  eggs,  $3.50,  prepaid.  FI.  A.  HAIGHT, 

^arker,_N.  Y’. _ _ 

"SEMLCERTIFTED  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORNS,  batched  from  two  and  three  year  old 
stock,  18c  each.  Selected  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas,  Anconas,  16c  each;  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  17c  each.  All  hatched  fpm 
heavy  laying  stock.  Circular  on  raising  chicks 
free  wfth  order.  FRANK  F.  HALL,  LeRoy,  N, 
Y^ _ <_ _ 

CFITCK.S — Leghorns-Anconas  12c,  Rocks-Reds 
15c,  Wyandottes  16c.  F'ree  range — pure  bred 
flocks.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 
Member  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n. 

'  three"  thorobred"'bl"ack''j'ersey 

Giant  cockerels  for  sale,  $5  each.  Money  order 
or  cash  with  order.  MRS.  HARRY  E.  WILL¬ 
IAMS,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. _ 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  hatching  eggs, 
from  large,  he.althy,  dark  red,  very  heavy  laying 
hens,  mated  to  New  Y'ork  State  Certified  males, 
15,  $2;  $10  per  100;  200,  $18.  90%  fertility 

guaranteed.  Few  eggs  from  New_  Y’ork  State 
certified  hens  mated  to  prize  winning  Certified 
cock  birds,  $3  for  15;  100,  $15.  lYw  chicks,  25c 
and  35c  each.  M.  B.  SILVER,  Route  4,  Chat- 
eaugay,  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKS — 8c  up,  c.  o.  d.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns  and  mixed,  20th  year.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M.  LAUV’ER, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. _ 

HATCHING  EGGS — Pape  strain  single  comb 
Black  Minorcas,  also  large  choice  cockerels  and 
breeding  pens.  WM.  H.  WINEGARD,  Richmoud- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

"25  VARIETIES'EABY" :Hl'CKSr$l'l"t^$T6 
per  100,  50  breeds  poultry,  pigeons,  pets,  free 
folder.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. _ 

LEGHORN  CHICKS,  started  from  certifie<F 

stock,  Hogan  tested,  free  range,  extra  layers, 
guaranteed  delivery.  MRS.  I.  MeRVILLE, 
Bliss,  N.  Y.  _ _  _ 

BARRED  ROCK  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Red’s  eggs  for  setting,  bred  to  lay.  In 
the  300  class,  the  best  money  can  produce,  $5  for 
15,  $8  for  30.  N.  F.  OLES,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

WYANDOTTES,  Rose  Comb.  Silver  Laced 

Buffs  and  Columbian  eggs  for  hatching.  $1.25 
per  15  prepaid.  J.  A.  SANTEE,  Freeport,  O. 

BLACK  GIANT  EGGS,  $2  per  15;  Pekin 
Duck  eggs,  $2  per  12;  also  Giant  cockerels.  No 
larger  or  better  stock.  A.  L.  YATES,  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y.  _ 

FROST-PROOF  EGG  PRODUCER.S— Rose 
Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Hardy-vigor¬ 
ous-profitable.  Babv  chicks  every  week.  Catalog 
free.  J.  M.  CHASE,  Box  42,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS: 
Vermont  Certified;  accredited;  dark  Red;  Pullet 
North  American  Contest  has  laid  5  eggs  every 
week  since  Nov.  1.  Chicks  May  25c:  300,  $70; 
600,  $130.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  F'ARMS,  A. 
A.  10,  Flartland,  Vt. 

BLACK  JERSEY  GIANT  and  Rhode  Island 
Red  hatching  eggs,  $1.50-15,  $8-100.  J.  D. 
HOUCK,  Venice  Center,  N.  YL 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS— Bradley  Bros., 
Parks  and  Jules  Francis  heavy  laying  strains, 
$1.50  per  15.  $5  per  100,  hatched  75  per  cent. 
Also  Pearl  Guinea  eggs.  CLIFFORD  BUR- 
HANS,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GI.YNTS— Chicks  40c 
apiece.  Black  Giants  are  dhe  most  profitable, 
chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  .  the 
sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy.  America’s 
heaviest-weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay 
extremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers. 
F'inest  market  fowl.  We  are  the  world’s  largest 
hatcher  of  Black  Giants.  Prices,  25  chicks  $10; 
50  chicks  $20;  100  chicks  $40.  Only  25%  de¬ 
posit  required  to  book  your  order,  then  you  are 
sure  to  get  the  chicks  when  you  want  them. 
Immediate  shipments.  The  fine  booklet  telling 
all  about  Black  Giants  sent  free;  or  to  avoid 
delay  order  from  ad.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
F'ARMS,  3026  Neil'son  St.,  New  Brunswick, 

N:_J: _ _ 

TO.M  BARRON  PEDIGREE  STRAIN  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  exclusively,  e.xtra  fine.  Healthy 
May  chix,  $18;  June  chix,  $15  per  100.  25% 
books  your  order.  Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel 
post  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  PEEK’S 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  R.D.  4,  Clyde,  N. 
YL  _ 

BARRED  ROCKS — 12  years  breeding  for,  egg 

production.  Strong  vigorous  birds  free  farm 
range.  15  eggs  $1.50.  ARTHUR  C.  LENE- 

KER,  Fort  Plain,  New  Y’ork^ _ 

FANCY  BARRED  ROCK  pullets  laying,  well 
marked  vigorous.  $3  each.  Exceptional  opnor- 
tunity.  Bradley  Bros.,  stock.  V.  W.  BRADLEY, 
Lee,  Mass. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS  by  adding  coccid- 
iosis  powder  to  chicks  drinking  water  c  r^  m_ilk. 
Two  sizes;  60c  and  $1.00.  Order  direct,  b  UI.L- 
ER  BIOLOGIC-YL  LABORATORY',  Ithaca,  N. 
Y'. 


HELP  WANTED 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  nearest 
their  homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later 
250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400 
monthly  (which  position).  R-YILWAY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. 

ALL  men-women,  18  to  65,  wanting  to  quHlfy 
for  Government  Positions,  $140-$300  monthly, 
home  or  traveling.  Write,  OZYIENT,  253.  St. 

Louis,  Mo.  _ _ _ 

YVANTED  Married  Ylilker  to  work  in  cow 
barn  with  registered  Holsteins.  Wages  $60  per 
Month.  Necessary  to  board  two  single  men.  We 
pay  $30  a  month  for  board.  Good  house,  modern 
improvements,  usual  privileges.  Position  open 
May  1st.  If  interested  state  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Sharpless  milker  used.  HENRY  MOR- 
GENTILYU,  JR.,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 

4th  Ave..  N.  Y.  C.  _ 

WANTED  AT  ONCE — Man  for  all  around 
farm  work.  Ylust  be  good  dry  hand  milker,  $60 
month,  board,  room,  good  home.  State  age  and 
experience  in  first  letter.  A.  W.  BRUMAGHIM, 

West  Cheshire,  Conn.  _ _ 

~^VAN"TED  ^Al'"ONCE — A  farm  hand,  state 
particulars  in  first  letter.  J.  A,  HERYIAN, 

Beaver  Co.,  Pa.  _ _ _ _ _ 

"YVANTED  a  single  man  to  milk  in  cowbarn. 
Wages  $60  a  month  and  board.  State  previoys 
experience  and  references.  Position  open  May 
1st.  HENRY’  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


HONEY 


CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15,  10,  $2;  Buckwheat.  $1, 
$1.75,  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  Clover,  $7.50, 
Buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


COULD  YOU  USE  a  purebred  Pgreheron  stal¬ 
lion,  three  in  May,  N.  Y.  State  Fair  winner?  A 
grand  Colt  in  every  respect.  R.  M.  STONE  & 
SON,  Marcellus,  N.  Y’. 


MAPLE  PRODUCTS  _ _ 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  MAPLE  SY’RUP  and 
sugar.  Circular  free.  HILLSDALE  FARM, 

Glover,  Y  t. _ _ 

'VERMONT  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  direct 
from  maker;  write  for  prices.  R.  BRIMBLE- 
COMBE,  Marshfield,  Vt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALFALFA,  mixed,  and  timothy  hay  for  sale 
in  car  lots,  inspection  allowed;  ready  now.  W. 
A.  WITHROW.  Syracuse,  New  York. _ 

KODAK  FINISHING,  printed  on  Velox,  vel¬ 
vet  or  glossy.  Developing  any  size  roll,  10c; 
pack,  25c.  Prints,  Vest  Pocket  3,  2  Brownie  4, 
lA  5,  2C-3-3A.  6  cents.  Cash,  with  order. 

BAIRSTOW  STUDIO,  Warren,  Pa. _ 

CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to 
trial  to  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are  right.  Send 
for  booklet.  WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  A.  Street, 
Forestville,  Ct. _ 

IF  I  GIVE  Y'OU  FREE  a  real  profit  sharing 
interest  in  big  business,  will  you  take  orders 
selling  $40.00  value  guaranteed  all  wool  finely 
tailored  suits  for  $23.50?  Get  free  certificate 
at  once.  Advance  liberal  profits.  _  Complete  sam¬ 
ple  outfit  sent  free  by  return  mail.  Advise  AB¬ 
NER  J'ONES,  307  W.  VanBuren,  Department 

.^-100,  Chicago. _ 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  success¬ 
ful  grafting,  1  pound  45  cts.,  3  lbs.  $1.20,  5  lbs. 
$1.75  postpaid,  VICTOR  MfG.  CO.,  So.  Wey- 

mouth.  Mass.  _ 

"BFTST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made.  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A-  E-  F’ERRIS,  Inter¬ 
laken,  N-  Y. 
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“HOMESPUN”  TOBACCO— Chewing,  fv. 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking,  five  pounds 
$1.25;  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  F'ree.  Pay 
when  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FUCKY  PARMER’S  ASSN.,  Paducah,  Ky. 
"GENUINE  FAIRBANKS'  PORTABLE  ITat- 

form  Scales  at  $16.15  for  the  500-lh.  and  $18.90 
for  the  1000-lb.  are  really  gold  dollars  at  50c 
25%  under  pre-war  price.  THE  PECK  CO.,  St! 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 

E X6E LLTENT  TONED  HANDMADE~VTo. 
LIN,  oil  varnished,  for  sale.  Bargain  price  in¬ 
cludes  fine  bow’,  chin  rest,  music  stand,  canvas 
case  and  Fischer’s  Instruction  Book.  F’or  par¬ 
ticulars  address  ETHEL  ARCHER,  Ballston 
Spa,  New  Y’ork.  Route  4. 

“l-'ARM  DPfCH  DIGGER— Build  your  own". 
For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  225  E. 
Tenth  Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  BEST  Pennsylvania  tractor  oils,  33-gal¬ 
lon  drubs,  $18,  freight  prepaid;  a  grade  for  all 
tractors;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  cash  with  or¬ 
der.  JOHN  T.  E.YGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y'. 


F'OR  SALE — Syracuse  sulky  plow,  $45;  disc' 
rrnw  *  tvnfti  F.  L,  PERRY',  N, 


harrow,  $20;  both,  $60. 
Chichester,  N.  H. 


WOOL  W^ANTED — Highest  cash  prices  paid, 
W’rite  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb- 

anon,  N.  J^ _ 

W’ANTED  TO  BUY — Currier  or  Currier  and 
Ives  old  fashion  colored  prints.  Write  me  what 
you  have.  HOWARD  LEWIS,  516  Dillaye 
Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y'. _ 


SAVE  H.YRD  WORK  in  the  hay  mow  by  us¬ 
ing  a  Callahan  Flay  Guide.  Write  for  free  book¬ 
let  about  getting  rid  of  your  hardest  haying 
job.  CALL.YHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO.,  27 
Courtland  St.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. _ 


PRINTING 


DISTINCTIVE  PRINTED  Stationery!  Stamp 
brings  samples.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  H. 

REAL  ESTATE 

30  ACRE  F.YRM  for  sale — Near  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  New  Jeisey;  12  room  house,  large  barn, 
ccw  stable,  wagon  house,  garage,  summer  kitchen; 
also  200  fruit  trees  bearing,  grapes,  etc.  In¬ 
quire  279  Main  Street,  South  .^ihoy,  P _ 

"LARGE""FERTILE''FARM— Heart  of  New 
England.  $15,000  down,  balance  easy.  Movlein 
buildings.  Near  large  city.  Write  GEORGE 
CH.YPIN,  Ludlow,  Massachusetts. 

FOR  RENT  OR  S.YLE— Good  farm,  65  acres, 
good  buildings,  house  for  small  family.  R.  P. 

HUBBARD,  Middletown,  Conn. _ 

"wanted — To  hear  immediately  from  owner 
of  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  saje.  Sflate  full 
particulars.  C.  HAWLEY,  Baldwin,  Wis. 

'F0R"SALE— Dairy~  faTrm,  115  acres,  stock, 
tools,  concrete  road.  12  room  house,  Broome  Co., 
New  York.  R.  J.  YY’HEATON,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 

2  FINE  LARGE  PRODUCTIVE  FARMS— 
Extraordinary  buildings,  water  and  trees.  Want 
to  retire.  Write  owner,  ELBERT  MILLER, 
Valatie,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms,  339  acres,  one  mil- 
on  and  a  half  ft.  standing  timber;  lath  mill  and 
jwer  on  lot;  mill  stands  five  rods  from  highway; 
gging  conditions  good  down  grade  to  station, 
ddress  Box  131,  Jamaica,  Vt. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  ALPHA  B.YRLEY’  SEED.  Col- 
!ge  Inspected.  Excellent  two-row  variety  planted 
lone  or  with  oats.  JONES  &  W1I.F50N,  Hall, 
!.  ■Y^_ _ _ _ 

RUSSET  SEED  POTATOES— Certified  hill 

elected.  Official  yield  664  bushels  per  acre.  Few 
Gobblers.  Pamphlet.  WM.  A.  JONES,  Truxton, 
Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  10  Million  Frostproof 
abbage  Plants  for  Sale— Early  Jersey,  Charles- 
m  Wakefield,  Succession  and  Copenhagen  Mar- 
:t.  Prices  500,  $1.50;  1000.  $2.50  Mailed  pre- 
aid.  Expressed  collect  10,000,  $15.00  cash.  It 
ou  want  Flarly  Cabbage,  and  a  Fine  Crop,  set 
ur  Flardy  “Frostproof”  Plants.  Shipped  Safely 
my  where.  J.  P.  COUNCI  LL  CO..  Wholesale 
irowers.  Franklin,  Va. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES— certified  Russets 
ad  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  of  300  to  562  bushels 
er  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livonia,  N. 
.  State  Seed  Test,  yield  449  bushels  per  acre, 
irst  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Potf^® 
how  last  three  years.  G.YRDNER  FARMS, 
ox  112,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SE'ED  P(5tATOES,  direct  from 
3\vers  to  users.  Write  for  prices  delivered  your 
itioii.  COOPER-VnVE  SEED  POTATO  AS- 

ICIATION.  Syracuse, _N.  Y.  _ _  _ _  _ 

SEED""C0RN— Early  Golden  "Dent,  strong 
ower,  good  germination.  Planted,  cut  and 
sked  by  hand,  $4-60  lbs.  R.  HILL,  Seneca 
N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  FRUIT  TREES— Write  for  our 
italog  and  price  list  of  fruit  trees,  grapes,  berry 
ants?  etc.,  today.  BARNES  BROS.  NURS- 

RY  CO.,  Box  15,  Yalesville,  Conn. _ 

FRO.ST  ~  KILLED"  seed  potatoes,  RURAL 
USSET-GREEN  MOUNTAIN,  New  ,  York 
tate  certified,  99.4  disease  free,  grown  m  the 
orth  in  a  ninety  day  season.  Average  yield  325 
ishels  per  acre.  YVALTER  MILLER,  W  ill- 

mstown,  Oswego  N.  Y.  _ _ 

"EVERBEARING  STRAW'BERRY"  plants, 
1.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
iring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  berries 
is  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 

eorgetown,  Del.  _  _  _  _  _ _ 

"STRAWBERR’Y  PLANTS— Hardy,  northern 
’own,  ten  best  varieties.  Garden  collection.  lU’J 
unlop,  50  Oswego,  50  Peerless,  full^arin^ 
!.50  delivered.  Price  list  free.  HEY  WOOD  & 

LlMOyiCH,j::Mtral  Square,  N.  Y’.  _ 

"FOR'S.YLE;  Seed  Potatoes,  “pure  white  sprout, 
reen  Mountain  Type  or  Russetts  $1.85  per  15 
.  sack  F.  O.  B.  here.  Car  lots  shipped  dratt 
11  lading  attached,  inspection  allowed.  l-ess 
ir  lots  send  money  order  or  check.  ' 

CFIULTHEIS  COMPANY,  INC.,  Hornell, 

"CERTIFIED  Irish  Cobbler  and  Carman  No  3 
cd  potatoes.  Grown  on  our  own  farm,  w 
.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  Page  448) 
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Service  Department 


Some  More  Fools^ 

HE  morninij^  on  which  this  is  being 
written,  tlie  daily  papers  carried  under 
big  headlines,  the  news  that  a  chemist  by 
tlie  name  of  Rodrian  with  headquarters 
at  Gloversville,  claimed  to  have  discovered 
a  process  whereby  he  could  produce  pure 
gold  from  a  certain  kind  of  soil  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Adirondacks.  The  news¬ 
papers  state  that  the  whole  community  is 
nnich  excited  and  that  many  reputable 
local  business  men  are  backing  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Visions  were  had  of  another  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Klondike  gold  rush,  and  stock 
in  the  new  company  bid  fair  to  sell  like 
hot  cakes.  How'ever,  there  came  a  con¬ 
siderable  damper  to  all  of  the  enthusiasm 
when  Assistant  State  Attorney  General, 
Borden  H.  Mills,  arrived  on  the  job  and 
suspended  the  sale  of  stock  and  began  a 
careful  detailed  investigation. 

We  never  get  over  the  feeling  of  wonder 
that  there  are  such  a  large  number  of 
“suckers,”  in  the  world.  It  seems  that 
there  are  few,  if  any  of  us,  if  a  proposi¬ 
tion  is  put  up  in  the  right  way  with  big 
enough  promises  who  will  not  “fall”  for  it. 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  the  publisher  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  recently  made  the 
statement  that  he  could  open  a  peat  bed 
on  his  farm  at  Fishkill  and  organize  a 
company  and  within  a  week  sell  $ioo,ooo 
or  more  of  worthless  stock  in  it.  We  do 
not  think  this  statement  any  exaggeration. 

Agencies  Woi:^ing  to  Protect  Investors 

Fortunately,  however,  protective  agencies 
tre  constantly  doing  more  to  save  people 
from  their  own  foolishness.  For  instance, 
it  has  only  been  a  short  time  that  the 
State  Attorney  General’s  office  was  equip¬ 
ped  with  authority  and  help  to  open  im¬ 
mediately,  an  investigation  such  as  tlie 
one  mentioned  above.  Incidentially,  the 
State  Attorney  General,  ably  assisted  by 
such  men  as  Borden  H.  Mills  and  Keyes 
Winter,  are  doing  a  lot  in  helping  to 
Stamp  out  stock  frauds.  Great  credit 
sliould  also  be  given  for  fraud  preven¬ 
tions  to  such  agencies  as  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  the  different  cities  and  to 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York 
Cit)--,  managed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Kenner  and 
the  Vigilence  Committees,  representing 
Clubs  and  the  Service  Department!  of 
farm  papers. 


Investment  of  Church  Funds 

“We  have  some  money  to  Invest 
(church  funds)  and  we  were  talking  of 
Investing  with  the  Commonweaith  Bond 
Corporation  of  50  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City.  Will  you  please  give  their 
standing  and  safety?" — L.  W.  P.,  New 
York. 

HE  mortgage  bond  company  you  name 
has  a  good  reputation  but  we  think 
that  churcli  funds  ought  to  be  put  only  in 
tJnited  States HSovemment  securities  or  if 
you  can  afford  to  take  something  not 
readily  marketable  a  good  first  mortgage 
on  property  in  j'our  own  locality  which 
your  own  bank  will  recommend. 


A  Disappointed  Boy 

“I  am  enclosing  herewith,  a  letter  that 
”iy  17  year  old  son  received,  in  answer  to 
an  add  in  a  daily  paper.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  convince  my  17  year  old  son  that 
the  entire  thing  is  a  fraud,  and  that  all 
they  want  is  the  $4.85  and  after  receiving 
this,  he  would  probably  never  hear  from 
them  again.  However,  I  would  not  like 
to  be  unfair,  and  as  you  are  always  wili¬ 
ng  to  render  service  to  your  subscribers, 
I  would  like  you  to  send  me  any  detail  that 
you  may  be  able  to  get  on  this  matter.” — 
Mrs.  A.  s.  J.,  New  Jersey. 

letter  which  was  enclosed  from 
the  Howard  Land  Association,  had  all 
the  ear-m.arks  of  a  fraud  and  because  of 
Its  importance,  we  made  a  careful  investi¬ 
gation.  We  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  among  others,  and  they  in 
turnreferred  it  to  the  National  Vigilance 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  who  answered: 

“You  are  probably  already  familiar  with 
Jhis  method  of  disposing  of  real  estate  in¬ 
volving  the  hackneyed  “free"  lot  method, 
^the  realtor  always  using  some  pretense 
‘0  make  a  profit  on  the  deal,  either  charg¬ 
ing  a  sum  approximating  $50  to  cover  the 
cost  of  title  search,  attorneys  fees,  etc.,  or 
else  requiring  the  free  lot  “winner”  to 
purchase  a  lot  adjoining  the  one  awarded. 


Gold*^  Propositions 

Suckers'  names  are  obtained  from  adver¬ 
tisements  having  a  simple  jumble  of  words 
which  can  easily  be  arranged  to  spell  the 
name  of  a  famous  president.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  such  methods  of  selling 
real  estate." 

We  have  printed  these  facts  somewhat 
in  detail  because  we  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  again  that  there  really  is  never 
anything  in  these  “something-for-nothing” 
advertisements  and  it  would  seem  that 
after  reading  the  above  correspondence 
after  reading  the  above  correspondence 
and  reports  that  our  people  w'ould  be  less 
anxious  in  responding  with  tlieir  hard- 
earned  money. 


How  About  Copying  Lists  At 
Home 

NOTHER  scheme  that  has  been  prac¬ 
ticed  in  different  ways  for  a  great 
many  years  is  that  of  fooling  people  into 
thinking  that  they  can « earn  money  at 
home  by  copying  and  sending  in  lists  of 
names  and  addresses. 

We  recently  had  an  inquiry  along  this 
line  from  one  of  our  subscribers  about  the 
Consolidated  Listing  Company  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  In  their  literature  which 
the  subscriber  sent  us,  it  was  claimed  that 
this  company  would  pay  from  $i  to  $io 
per  hundred  for  lists  of  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  They  gave  an  example  of  one 
man  that  had  made  from  one  thousand  to 
tw'elve  hundred  dollars  a  year  using  only 
his  spare  time  and  they  claim  also  to  pay 
IOC  each  for  all  newspaper  clippings 
“sent  as  instructed.”  To  this  inquiry  we 
wrote  in  part  as  follows : 

“We  wish  to  advise  that  while  we  have 
known  a  good  many  schemes  of  this  kind, 
we  have  never  found  one  of  them  reliable. 
If  they  do  not  get  anything  else,  they  at 
last  get  the  $1.  that  you  send  them  and 
we  find  that  there  Is  always  something 
more  that  they  want  later.  No  reliable 
company  has  any  difficulty  in  getting  lists 
of  names.  If  you  stop  to  think  a  moment, 
you  will  realize  that  all  anyone  has  to  do 
is  to  take  the  telephone  book,  to  which 
anyone  has  access,  from  which  he  can  get 
all^he  names  he  wants.” 

However,  we  always  try  to  be  fair  and 
to  make  an  investigation  before  making 
final  decisions  so  we  wrote  to  St.  Paul 
and  found  that  the  Consolidated  Listing 
Company  was  not  listed  in  the  telephone 
or  city  directories. 


Refused  Revolver  Advertising 

VVFE  recently  refused  to  take  a  revolver 
advertising  account  from  a  rep¬ 
utable  manufacturer  of  revolvers.  One 
reason  is  tliat  it  is  against  the  law  for  any 
citizen  to  carry  concealed  weapons  with¬ 
out  a  permit.  Further  than  this,  we  may 
be  wrong,  but  we  believe  that  a  great 
many  accidents  and  crimes  result  from  the 
fact  that  revolvers  are  too  readily  avail¬ 
able.  With  a  real  gun  it  is  different.  Of 
course,  they  also  result  in  accidents  but 
this  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  a  good  gun 
is  a  pretty  good  companion  for  ^  farm 
boy,  after  he  has  reached  some  years 
of  judgment  and  may  do  much  to  keep 
him  interested  in  country  life. 


Do  You  Want  a  Blacksmith? 

“If  I  am  not  asking  too  much,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  you  If  you  know  of  any 
good  location  for  a  general  repair  shop. 
By  that  I  mean  wagon  repairing  and  gen¬ 
eral  blacksmithing.  I  have  run  a  horse¬ 
shoeing  and  general  repair  shop  here  for 
about  twelve  years  and  I  have  a  good 
business  but  In  order  to  have  it  pay  I 
must  do  horse-shoeing  and  that  is  what  I 
want  to  cut  out  for  a  time  anyway. 

“I  know  there  must  be  a  good  location 
for  such  a  shop  and  I  thought  you  might 
know  of  some.  I  want  a  place  large 
enough  for  business  for  two  men  at  least.” 
— J.  D.  B.,  New  York. 

IT  seems  to  us  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
lot  of  communities  in  New  York  State, 
where  a  good  blacksmith  is  much  needed 
by  the  farmers.  One  of  the  unfortunate 
things  from  the  coming  of  the  automobile 
is  the  fact  that  the  good  old-fashioned 
blacksmith  with  real  skill,  is  disappearing 
from  the  country. 

W'hen  you  read  this,  if  you  think  there 
Is  an  opening  for  a  blacksmith  along  the 
lines  suggested  above  in  your  community, 
write  to  us  and  we  will  pass  on  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  above  correspondent. 


CEMENT 


used  in  that  new  building  im¬ 
provement  that  you  are  planning 
will  give  you  service  in  1975  as 
well  as  in  1925. 

ALPHA  CEMENT  knits  sand 
and  stone,  or  sand  and  gravel,  into 
substantial  construction  that 
grows  in  strength  as  it  ages. 

No  rot,  no  rust,  no  fire-loss. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Ironton,  Ohio. 
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MOWER 


One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 


Popular  throughoirt  tlie  world  for  many  years.  Jhous- 
anda  of  satisfied  users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bearings  assure  light 
draft.  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service. 

The  Internal  Drive  Gear  is  always  ready  for  work 
In  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
bar,  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  is  raised  to  clear 
obstructions,  saving  tine  and  crop. 

Sixes  3)4.  4.  6,  6  and  r  feet. 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  t  Wood  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Rakes,  Side  Delivery  Bakes,  Hay  Load- 
era,  Grain  Binders,  Com  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  ns  and  our  dealers. 

EUREKA  HOWER  CO. 

t«  1500,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


lATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  Bw.  $1.50;  10 
Ibt.  $3.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25:  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay 
when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 


FARM 

ENGINE 


I  ■want  to  send  you  free,  my 
new  book  on  Simplicity  En¬ 
gines  -thelovvest  priced,  high- 
grade  engines  made.  A  re¬ 
markable  20-year  record  ^ 
for  dependability  and  econ¬ 
omy.  Made  in  all  sizes.  1 14 
to  16  H.P.  Magneto  equipped; 
start  without  cranking;  will  I  "  ^ 
burn  kerosene  or  gasoline  ^ 

My  New  Special  Offer 

To  celebrate  my  removal  to  new.  modem  factory 
at  Cedarburg.  I  am  making  a  very  special  offer. 
Get  my  FREE  BOOK,  Free  trial  offer  and  easy 
terms.  I  also  havcinterestingnewsforoldfriends 

using  Simplicity  Engines.  Write  Lee  M.  Turner,  Gen.  Mgr. 
1  TURNER  SIMPLICITY  CO,.  Depf.M  Cedarburg,  Wis! 


ftiUs  frees— ; 
Work 

lO-VaarGnar*^ 
~  Cask’ 


Saws  t  §  CordsaDay  t 

—Easy  with  the  OTTAWA  Log  Saw!  Wood 
gelling  for  $3  a  cord  brings  o'WDer  S46  a  day  Use 
4  H,  P.  Engln*  for  other  work  Wheel  mounted- 
easy  to  move  Saws  faster  than  10  men  Shipped 
from  factory  or  nearest  of  lOBraneb  booses  Writs 
'or  -  "Wood  PMeyolooedia'* —today 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Room  801-T  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsziurgh,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer* 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt* 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Uwytr  | 

644  G  Street.  Washington,  0.  C.  ‘ 

— - - - 


FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl,  Padieah,  Ky. 


GOATS 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


SWISS-NUBIAN  Real  Milk  Goats.  Big  Buck  Cbeaik 
Babbit  hound  $15.00.  GOLDSBOBOUGH  GOATEBY,  B.  Fg 
D  No.  2,  Mohnton,  Pa. 
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Some  Good  Tips  on  Spring  Feeding 

The  spring  pastures  will  soon  lure  you  into  thinking  that  you  have  a  new 
source  of  cheap  feed.  It  will  pay  you  to  remember  your  past  experiences  and 
feed  a  good  combination  of  feeds  with  your  grass.  You  should  buy  a  feed — not 
a  tagT  When  you  judge  a  feed  solely  by  its  analysis  and  price  you  may  deceive 

► 

Something  That  Can^Be  Done 


yourself,  but  you  can  not  fool  the  animal. 

What  the  Tag  Really  Tells 

State  and  Federal  laws  require  all  feed  manufacturers 
to  publish  the  minimum  amount  of  crude  protein, 
carbohydrates,  fat,  and  maximum  fiber  contained  in  their 
products.  They  do  this — on  the  bag  and  on  the  tag. 

Some  feeds  may  contain  higher  percentages  than  shown 
on  the  tag.  All  tags  should  give  a  list  of  the  materials  in 
the  feed.  But  even  these  facts  are  only  a  limited  guide 
in  buying. 

This  is  all  the  tag  tells  you  and  this  information  is  good 
only  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  doesn’t  tell  you  a  thing 
about  the  quality  of  the  ingredients,  their  safety,  or  how 
palatable  or  digestible. 

You  can't  judge  the  value  of  any  goods  by  the  outside 
of  the  package.  Let’s  forget  analysis  and  price  for  a  few 
minutes  and  think  about  what  you  GET  for  what  you 
PAY.  That  is  what  determines  values. 

What  kind  of  animals  are  you  feeding?  E>o  you  know 
what  kind  of  nutrients  they  are  getting?  Are  they  digest¬ 
ible,  or  locked  up  in  fibre  like  nuggets  of  gold  in  the 
ground?  'What  are  you  getting  for  the  price  you  pay? 

Feeding  Methods  Are  Changing 


No  manufacturer  could  stay  in  business  very  long  by 
continually  buying  raw  material  in  which  there  is  a  lot  of 
waste.  In  manufacturing,  practically  all  raw  material  is 
converted  into  something  of  value. 

Your  cows,  steers,  hogs  and  hens  are  machines.  Tliey 
can  not  produce  up  to  a  capacity  set  by  the  Great  Designer 
unless  you  give  them  the  right  kind  of  raw  materials. 

Feed  is  the  raw  material  which  your  animal  machines 
convert  into  finished  products.  A  cow  may  produce  forty 
pounds  of  milk  from  twenty  pounds  of  poor  material,  but 
she  will  do  a  better  job  with  fifteen  pounds  of  good  feed. 

You  should  buy  the  kind  of  raw  material  that  the  cow 
likes  to  handle.  In  other  words  the  feed  must  be  palatable. 
She  must  be  able  to  turn  it  into  millewith  the  least  effort. 
It  must  be  digestible. 

As  a  food  manufacturer — operating  animal  machines  — 
you  must  have  raw  material  containing  the  protein  ele¬ 
ments  which  are  most  easily  convertible  into  finished  pro¬ 
ducts.  TTien  you  will  increase  your  output  and  reduce 
your  cost. 

Your  Safest  Guide  In  Buying 


For  Increased  Profits 
teed 

Corn  Gluten  Feed 

on  pasture 
to  your 

Dairy  Cows 
Beef  Cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep 
Calves 


Mail  Coupon  for 

this  booklet 


— it  tells  how 


— ■  jrasiar: 


Successful  feeders  now  pay  more  attention  to  methods 
than  to  price  tag  and  analysis.  They  are  more  interested 
in  the  health  of  their  animals  and  in  a  program  that  insures 
better  results  from  the  right  feed  in  the  right  amounts. 

Successful  feeders  have  quit  buying  feed  to  produce 
fertilizer  and  have  learned  how  to  feed  a  ration  that  is 
more  easily  turned  into  milk — beef — pork — ^mutton — eggs. 
They  feed  less — they  make  more. 

This  is  due  to  a  better  understanding  of  feed  values, 
A  few  years  ago  we  thought  that  any  kind  of  protein  was 
just  “protein”,  as  salt  is  salt.  Now  we  know  better. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  protein.  Some  are  good — 
others  are  not. 

We  now  know  that  when  the  cow  stuffs  herself  with 
green  grass  she  makes  milk  from  her  reserve  strength. 
Grass  is  nearly  8o%  water  and  water  alone  won’t  make 
milk. 

Be  sure  you  feed  the  rations  that  actually  make  what 
you  want — and  at  a  profit  to  you.  Use  the  right  materials 
and  mix  your  own  rations,  or  buy  a  mixed  feed  from  a 
manufacturer  who  sells  quality. 


No  matter  whether  you  are  feeding  dairy  cows,  steers, 
hogs,  sheep  or  poultry  your  rations  should  contain  the 
right  amount  of  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 

This  pure  com  concentrate  is  rich  in  the  most  needed 
proteins.  In  the  processes  of  manufacture  they  become 
more  digestible  than  the  same  elements  in  whole  corn. 
This  is  why  they  make  milk  and  meat  instead  of  manure. 

No  other  plant  in  the  world  has  won  as  many  victories 
in  the  feed  lot  as  the  com  plant  has.  Every  great  dairy 
test  has  been  made  with  pure  concentrated  protein  feeds- 
made  from  corn — as  a  large  part  of  the  ration. 

Better  still,  corn  is  a  safe  feed.  It  is  never  used 
as  medicine.  It  never  caused  a  cow  to  slip  her  calf 
or  become  blind.  Pure  corn  concentrates  can 
always  be  depended  upon  to  return  their  cost 
with  a  profit. 

Your  home-mixed  ration  should  contain 
Com  Gluten  Feed.  Get  it  from  your  o 
feed  dealer  or  any  manufacturer.  If 
youbuy  a  mixed  ration  be  sure  Com 

Gluten  Feed  is  in  it. 


Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Dept, 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelf,  Managing  Director 
729-208  So.Xa  Salle  St.  Chicago,  in. 
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Oil  in  your  Ford 
is  like  trying  to  carry  one  more  egg 

in  a  full  basket 

CARRYING  one  more  egg  in  a  full  basket  has  been 
responsible  for  more  broken  eggs  than  many  people 
would  like  to  estimate.  Of  course^  there’s  no  necessity 
for  dropping  the  whole  basket,  but  w'hen  that  one 
begins  to  slide,  there’s  no  telling  where  the  thing’s  going 
to  end — until  it’s  “all  happened.” 

It’s  like  a  Ford  owner  trying  to  save  on  cheap  oil — 
the  total  possible  gain  isn’t  worth  the  risk.  Suppose 
cheap  oil  would  give  as  good  mileage  as  Mobiloll  “E”l 
Suppose  your  car  would  “get  by”  for  a  while  without 
frequent  repairs!  Even  Im.aglne  that  it  would  continue 
to  have  lots  of  power  and  not  quickly  develop  excessive 
carbon  and  fouled  spark  plugs!  Even  granting  such 
fanciful  claims,  the  saving — at  best — could  hardly  amount 
to  as  much  as  ^5.00  a  year! 

But  with  poor  or  incorrect  oil,  no  Ford  wiU  deliver  the 
power,  the  sfnooth  operation,  the  satisfaction  and  free¬ 
dom  from  repairs  and  expense  that  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  build  into  every  car  they  make. 

And  cheap  oil,  as  Ford  owners  have  universally  dis^ 
covered,  doesrit  begin  to  give  the  mileage  of  Mobiloil  “  E”. 

Even  those  oils  which  cost  less  per  gallon  than  Mobiloil 
“E”  really  cost  more  per  mile—Ane:  to  the  much  faster 
rate  of  consumption.  More  tniles  per  quarts  more  miles  of 
smoother,  more  powerful,  expense-free  operation— these 
are  the  surest  guides  to  economy  and  satisfaction. 

For  the  differential  of  your  Ford  car  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “CC”  or  Mobilubricant  as  specified  in  the 
Chart  of  Recommendations.  For  your  Fordson  tractor 
use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter. 
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What  Readers  Want  to  Know 

Growing  Potatoes  For  the  Farlyl  Local  Market 


Brancfics  in  principal  cities 


Let  this  sign  guide 
yeu  to  lowest  costm 
per-mile. 

Address  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO  or  KANSAS  CITY 


VACUUM  OIL  COM  P  AN  Y 


DATHET?:  frequent  inquiries  for  small 

quantities  of  good  seed  of  early 
Tarieties  of  potatoes  are  sent  to  the  College 
of  Ag^riculture  about  tliis%drne  of  year.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  specific  demand  for 
potato  varieties  which  will  mature  suf¬ 
ficiently  early  to  supply  home  require¬ 
ments  and  small  local  markets  during  'the 
summer  moutlis  when  late  potatoes  are  not 
available  and  early  potatoes  grown  else¬ 
where  are  relatively  high  in  cost. 

It  is  frequently  not  advisable  to  in¬ 
clude  potatoes  in  the  list  of  vegetables  to 
be  grown  in  home  gardens  smaller  than 
one-eighth  acre  in  size  because  other  more 
pcrisliable  and  shorter  season  crops  arc 
more  economical  of  space.  However,  in 
New  York  most  farm  gardens  of  larger 
area  may  well  include  varieties  of  potatoes 
which  will  produce  a  crop  from  early  Au¬ 
gust  to  late  September. 

Early  Varieties  Not  as  Heavy  Yielders 

Although  Irish  Cothler  is  the  standard 
early  variety  from  commercial  production 
in  New  York  State,  it  is  not  as  early 
maturing  as  most  other  early  varie¬ 
ties.  Hence  it  has  little  advantage  in 
this  regard  over  varieties  of  the  Green 
Mountain  type  which  is  classed  as  medium 
to  late.  The  Gobbler  sells  well  on  most 
markets  early  in  the  season  on  account 
of  its  glossy  white  skin  and  excellent 
quality.  This  is  the  variety  usually  seen 
during  Jul}^  aiid  August  at  store  fronts 
in  barrels  covered  with  burlap,  labeled 
‘■Red  Star  Brand  from  Virginia.” 

Prices  of  early  potatoes  usually  vary 
with  earliness  of  marketing.  This  is  in 
response  *to  the  demand  for  the  new  crop 
when  the  supply  of  the  latter  is  most 
limited  and  costly.  Hence  earliness  of 
maturity  in  an  early  variety  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  A  point  to  be  remembered,  how-^ 
ever,  is  that  earlmess  and  yield  are  gen¬ 
erally  inversely  proportionate.  Yields 
comparable  to  late  varieties  are  iiot  to  be 
expected  in  early  potatoes. 

The  Earliest  Yielding  Varieties 

The  earliest  varieties  of  jjotatoes  are 
those  of  the  Early  Ohio  and  the  Triumph 
types.  A  fair  3'ield  of  either  of  these 
can  1j€  obtained  about  two  months  after 
planting.  Over  most  of  this  state  this 
means  that  new  potatoes  can  be  dag  by 
July  15  to  .\ugust  1st.  The  Ohio  type 
consists  of  such  varieties  as  Early'  Ohio 
and  Early  Six  Weeks,  while  the  Triumi^ 
includes  such  varieties  as  Bliss  Triumpli, 
Red  Bliss  or  Early  Bliss  and  White 
Triumph,  Norton  Beauty  or  Quick  Lunch. 
Early  Ohio  tubers  are  eg-g-shaped  and 
faint  pink  in  color.  Bliss  Triumplr  is 
similar  to  Cobbler  in  shape  although  sbal- 
lo-w'cr  eyed  and  smoother  and  dark  pink  to 
red  in  color.  White  Triumph  is  similar  to 
Bliss  Triumph  except  it  is  white  skinned. 
Both  of  these  are  of  very  good  eating 
quality.  The  Early  Rose  is  another  early 
variety  perliaps  better  known  in  New 
York,  which  is  not  quite  as  early  as  Early 
Ohio  and  Triumph.  It  is  less  jKypular 
than  formerly  on  account'  of  its  long  flat 
shape,  many  aiid  often  deep  eyes,  and  pink 
skin. 

Qiiality  of  Seed  Is  Important 

The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
more  general  use  of  these  earliest  varieties 
for  home  use  is  the  difficulty  of  getting 
disease-free,  high  yielding  seed.  Early' 
Ohio,  Triumph  and  Early  Rose  varieties 
are  all  very  susceptible  to  the  mosaic  and 
leafroll  diseases.  The  average  strain  of 
seed  is  badly  diseased,  and  hence  low  yield¬ 
ing  and  improfitable.  Small  scale  produc¬ 
tion  carried  on  under  approved  methods 
to  satisfy  local  seed  demands  might  well 
be  undertaken  by  a  qualified  seed  grower 
in  at  least  a  few  counties  of  this  state. 

Where  To  Get  Seed 

The  only  supply  of  certified  seed  of 
Early  Ohio  variety  produced  in  New 
York  in  1924  is  that  of  A.  A.  Grinnell  Co., 
of  Elba,  N.  Y.«  Similarly  the  Hlckox- 
Rumsey  Company'  at  Batavia  is  the  only 
source  listed  for  certified  Bliss  Triumph 
seed.  Large  or  small  quantities  of  certi¬ 


fied  seed  of  both  varieties  are  now  avail¬ 
able  from  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
Parties  interested  in  sources  of  these 
varieties  can  be  referred  direct  to  growers 
in  the  above  states,  by  inquiry  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Vegetable  Gardening.  An 
ample  supply  of  certified  seed  of  the  Irish 
Cobbler  variety  was  produced  in  our  own 
state  last  season.  Those  desiring  such 
seed  should  inquire  of  either  the  local 
county  agent,  the  New  York  Seed  Im¬ 
provement  Cooperative  Association  at 
Ithaca,  the  New  York  Cooperative  Seed 
Potato  Association  at  Syracuse,  or  the 
Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening  at 
your  college  of  agriculture. 

— )£..  V.  Hahdenburg. 


An  Emergency  Crop  for  Hay 

Last  year  1  planted  some  oats  and  at 
the  same  time  sowed  some  clover  and 
timothy,  but  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
coming  on  this  spring.  I  am  in  for  very 
little  hay,  especially  for  my  horses.  I 
have  a  silo  and  I  can  feed  the  cows  en- 
silage,  but  horses  must  have  hay.  What 
can  I  sow  for  a  hay  crop,  something  that 
1  can  cut  this  summer? — G.  B.,  New  York. 

"V^OUR  immediate  local  and  farm  condi- 
tions,  with  which  we  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted,  will  determine  in  a  large  measure 
what  would  be  the  best  procedure  to  fol¬ 
low.  If  your  land  and  location  are  such 
tlrat  it  would  pay'  you  to  go  into  cash 
crops  that  could  be  marketed  in  a  nearby 
city,  it  may  pay'  you  to  plow  up  the 
meadow  and  puf  in  these  cash  crops  and 
hunt  around  for  a  piece  of  hay  to  cut  on 
shares-  In  other  words  the  return  from 
y'our  land  may  be  greater  by  growing  a 
cash  crop  and  buying  the  hay  for  the  cost 
of  the  labor  to  cut  it. 

The  best  man  to  guide  you  would  be 
your  coimty  agricultural  agent,  or  farm 
bureau  maivager.  He  is  right  on  the 
ground  and  will  be  glad  to  call  upon  you 
and  help  you  solve  your  problem. 

If  yrou  decide  to  planl  aftother  crop  to 
harvest  as  liay,  perhaps  the  best  choice 
you  have  is  a  mixture  of  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas.  Oat  liay  alone  is  very  good 
but  you  add  to  the  nutritive  value  by  add¬ 
ing  Canada  field  peas.  It  is  advisable  to 
use  two  bushels  of  oats  to  J2  bushel  of 
Canada  field  peas. 

Oats  and  Peas  Most  Desirable 

pats  and  vetch  also  make  a  good  hay. 
If  you  have  never  grown  vetch  before  it 
would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  inoculate 
tire  seed  or  inoculate  the  land  before  you 
sow  it. 

Millet  is  a  quick  growing  crop  and  a 
crop  tlrat  gives  a  fairly  good  amount  of 
coarse  bay.  Howeverl  it  is  not  wise  to 
feed  it  to  Irorses  excitjsively.  For  one 
thing,  it  has  a  strong  reaction  on  the  kid¬ 
neys  of  a  horse.  Furthermore  matured 
millet  hay  will  sometimes  cause  trouble, 
the  coarse  heads  creating  internal  dis¬ 
orders.  Millet  is  a  quick  growing  crop 
and  could  be  mixed  with  a  corn  fodder 
in  the  ration.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
liave  lieen  times  when  we  had  to  feed  our 
horses  nothing  but  dried  corn  stalks  aM 
they  come  through  the  winter  in  good 
sliape.  Wc  chopped  the  corn  stalks  up 
into  short  pieces  and  they  apparently  made 
good  feeding.  It  is  possible  to  plant  corn 
heavily  and  get  a  crop  of  fodder.  It  is 
rather  coarse,  however,  and  does  not  com¬ 
pare  however  to  cats  and  peas. 

Thorough  Mixing  Improves 
Concrete 

CONCRETE  mixed  two  minutes  is 
twenty  to  thirty-five  percent,  strong¬ 
er  than  concrete  mixed  only  fifteen  sec 
ends.  The  two  minute  mix  adds  from 
SOO  to  700  povmds  strength  per  square 
'inch  to  all  ages  of  concrete.  Resistance 
to  wear  is  also  improved.  , 

It  is  the  time  of  mixing,  not  the  spe 
of  the  mixer  that  determines  tne 
strength  of  the  concrete.  It  does  n 
pay  to  sacrifice  quality  to  speed  o  * 

Mix  at  least  two  minutes. — Elmer  N  1 
taker. 
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What  Y ou  Pay  for  When  Y ou  Buy  Food 

The^Real  Trouble  Between  Andrew  the  Consumer  and  Henry  the  Farmer 


Andrew  Davis  lives  in  the  city.  He 
works  as  a  mechanic  and  earns  90 
cents  an  hour.  Rents  are  high  and 
he  has  two  children  to  feed  besTdes 
himself  and  his  wife.  Way  back  before  the 
war  Andrew  worked  on  a  farm  in  Central  New 
York  and  earned  $45  a  month  with  free  house 
rent  and  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  potatoes 
and  firewood  furnished  by  the  farm  owner. 
But  the  superior  attractions  of  city  life  drew 
him  and  a  short  apprenticeship  developed  him 
into  a  skilled  operator  of  one  of  the  almost 
human  machines  in  a  great  modern  factory. 

He  feels  that  he  knows  all  about  farming 
although  he  does  not  realize  that  folks  and 
economic,  conditions  have  changed  in  the 
country  during  the  past  fifteen  years  to  the 
same  degree  that  folks  and 
conditions  in  his  city  life  have” 
changed. 

Where  the  Spread  Went 

Last  winter  Andrew  paid 
five  cents  a  pound  for  pota¬ 
toes.  Remembering  that  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  weighs  60 
pounds,  he  thought  of  this  as 
$3  per  bushel  and  promptly 
kicked  to  hir  wife  that  farm¬ 
ers  must  be  getting  rich  now- 
a-days  with  potatoes  at  $3  a 
bushel.  “When  we  moved  in¬ 
to  the  city  in  1910  we  only 
paid  $1.50  a  bushel  for  pota¬ 
toes  and  farmers  sold  them 
for  50  cents.” 

Now  let’s  see  what  Andrew 
paid  for  when  he  bought 
three-dollar-a-bushel  pota¬ 
toes.  Andrew’s  brother 
Henry  grew  potatoes  back  on 
the  home  farm  in  Central 
New  York.  He  received  just 
60  cents  for  them  or  20  per  - 
cent  of  the  retail  price.  The 
other  $2.40  went  to  pay  for 
services  by  the  local  potato 
shipper,  services  by  the  rail¬ 
road  employees  in  transport- 
'ng  them,  labor  by  the  truck- 
oiun  and  others  in  the  city 
wholesale  market  and  labor  by  clerks  in  the 
detail  store.  The  potatoes  traveled  by  the 
Wost  direct  route  possible  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  from  penny’s  farm  to  Andrew’s  kitch- 
cu.  On  each  pound  of  potatoes  Andrew  paid 
four  cents  for  marketing  services,  largely  to 
Onion  laborers  like  himself  and  one  cent  to 
Henry,  the  farmer  producer.  Andrew  didn’t 
huy  potatoes,  he  bought  labor. 

Henry  Had  Expenses,  Too 

H  Ave  Avant  to  go  back  one  step  farther,  Ave 
O^ay  analyze  the  one  cent  per  loound  or  60 
cents  per  bushel  that  Henry  receivecT.  Henry, 
fhe  farmer,  is  a  capitalist  in  that  he  has  money 
^OA'ested  in  land,  buildings,  livestock,  and  ma¬ 
chinery.^  Henry,  as  an  average  farmer,  is  a 
Poorer  in  that  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
J'’ork  on  the  farm  is  done  by  himself  and  his 
amily.  q'he  hybrid  capitalist-laborer  might 
ceckon  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  some- 
^'hat  as  follows : 


By  C.  E.  LADD 


In  producing  one  bushel  of  60  cent  pota¬ 
toes,  a  man  worked  one  hour,  ar  horse  Avorked 
one  hour  and  machinery  was  used  for  one 
hour.  Land  was  used  upon  which  an  interest 
charge  of  three  cents  should  be  made  and  one 
cent  in  taxes  was  paid.  The  fertilizer  and 
seed  cost  of  producing  this  bushel  Avas  12 
cents.  If  all  other  items  Avere  reckoned  at 
actual  cost  there  remains  about  15  cents  per 
hour  to  pay  for  the  farmer’s  time.  Yet  the 
year  1923  Avas  a  better  business  year  for  the 
potato  producer  than  Avas  1922  or  1924.  In 
1922  Henry  receiv'ed  only  30  cents  per  bushel 
for  his  potatoes  and  this  year  he  is  only  re¬ 


NT''  C'T  M  >r 


Onl;^  a  mall  fraction  of  the  price  the  consumer  pays  at  the  corner  grocery  goes 
to  the  farmer.  By  far  the  greater  part  goes  to  labor  and  service  charges  incidental  to 
distribution. 


ceiving  30  cents. 

This  particular  problem  is  not  peculiar  to 
potatoes.  Similar  examples  could  be  given  in 
connection  Avith  milk,  cabbage,  apples  and 
many  other  farm  products. 

If  Henry  Avas  a  tenant  farmer  he  Avould 
quite  likely  move  to  toAvn  and  get  a  job  be¬ 
side  AndreAv.  in  the  factory.  But  since  he  is 
a  iarm  OAvner  he  Avill  probably  stick  by  in 
order  to  protect  his  investment  in  the  farm 
and  Avill  hope  for  better  times  in  the  future. 

Andrew  is  paying  for  a  house.  He  oavus  an 
automobile  and  lives  Avithin  a  feAV  blocks  of  an 
excellent  school,  hospital,  library  and  theatre. 
He  is  not  saving  money  as  fast  as  he  Avould 
like  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  he 
may  be  out  of  Avork  for  several  Aveeks  or 
months  if  business  should  become  dull.  If  his 
children  go  to  Normal  School  or  College  they 
will  need  to  Avork  a  part  of  their  way.  Com¬ 
pared  Avith  men  Avho  did  similar  Avork  twenty 
years  ago  AndrcAv  is  much  better  off.  He  has 


a  higher  standard  of  living.  Many  of  the  things' 
that  he  considers  as  necessities  Avere  thought; 
of  as  luxuries  in  that  earlier  period.  Andrew’s 
class  of  Avorkers  has  made  a  definite  gain  in. 
standard  of  living  and  occupies  a  much  more 
pOAverful  position  in  society  than  they  did 
twenty  years  ago.  This  is  Avell.  It  is  not  only, 
good  for  Andrew  and  his  family  but  is  good 
for  all  society  and  for  the  nation.  AndreAV  is' 
afflicted  Avith  that  “Divine  unrest”  that  makes 
for  American  progress  and  he  Avishes  to  have 
more  comforts  and  luxuries  and  poAver. 

Chasing  Around  in  Circles 

AndreAV  and  Henry  soon  get  to  running  in 
circles  but  they  are  tAvo  entirely  different 
kinds  of  circles  CA'en  though  they  are  both 
true  circles'  in  that  they  make 
no  progress. 

AndreAV  strikes  for  higher: 
Avages  because  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  so  high.  The  increased 
Avage  that  he  obtains  must  im¬ 
mediately  be  added  to  the 
price  of  the  furniture  that  he 
helps  to  manufacture.  But 
this  furnitui  .  is  purchased  by 
the  men  Avho  handle  An- 
dreAv’s  potatoes  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  channel.  Their  increas¬ 
ed  cost  of  living  must  be  re¬ 
flected  in  greater  pay  for 
their  Avork  Avhich  Avill  add  to 
the  cost  of  Andrew’s  potatoes 
and  so  the  costs  go  around 
and  around  in  the  circle  and 
get'noAvhere. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  aauU 
justify  a  still  higher  wage  for 
AndreAV,  his  felloAV  Avorkers 
and  all  the  Avorkers  Avho  han¬ 
dle  the  potaL  )es  from  Avorker 
to  consumer.  If  each  one  o£ 
these  men  so  handles  his  Avork 
that  he  produces  more  each 
day  the  gains  that  he  makes 
in  income  Avill  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  other  people.  This 
extra  daily  production  need 
not  necessarily  be  brought 
about  by  more  hours  per  day 
but  may  better  be  accomplished  by  more  ef¬ 
ficient  AVork.  Many  of  the  Avorkers  Avho 
handle  the  farmer’s  product  could  increase 
their  daily  output  of  Avork  to  such  an  extent 
that  society  as  a  Avhole  could  afford  to  pay 
them  more.  This  Avould  help  to  break  An- 
dreAv’s  circle, 

f 

Farmers’  Circle  Is  Harder  ^ 

Henry’s  circle  is  harder  to  travel.  The 
present  Ioav  price  is  the  result  of  too  large  a 
supply  of  potatoes.  Henry  received  about  fif¬ 
teen  cents  an  hour  for  his  AA^ork  in  1923  and 
practically  nothing  in  1922  and  1924.  ,  Since 
all  farmers  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  piece 
Avorkers  and  since  Henry  as  an  individual  can 
have  little  effect  on  prices,  the  only  Avay  that 
he  can  get  a  greater  income  is  to  Avork  nyare 
hours  and  produce  more  potatoes.  This,  1  ,v- 

ever,  increases  the  bushels  of  potatoes  pro¬ 
duced  so  that  the  OA^er-suppIy  is  maintained  oi: 

{Continued  on  page  469) 
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when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  advertised. 
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The  New  School  Laws 

OVERNOR  Smith  has  signed  the.  Cole  Ru¬ 
ral  School  Bills,  and  they  are  now  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Govern¬ 
or  and  the  Legislature  are  to  be  highly  commend¬ 
ed  and  congratulated  for  giving  farm  people  this 
legislation. 

These  Cole  I^aws  do  not  require  or  force  any 
consolidation,  nor  do  they  remo—:;  any  local  power 
over  the  scliools  now  held  by  farm  people.  But 
they  will  bring  about  great  relief  in  farm  taxes, 
and  bring  it  where  it  is  most  needed,  to  the  poorer 
rural  school  districts.  Furthermore  this  legisla¬ 
tion  gives  farm  people  opportunity  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  gradually  improve  the  educational  ad- 
yantages  for  country  boys  and  girls. 

One  unfortunate  feature  of  the  Cole'I.-aws  is 
that  they  will  not  become  effective  until  after  July 
I,  1926.  It  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  judge 
them  on  their  merits.  In  the  meantime,  let  no  one 
confuse  y^u  by  trying  to  misrepresent  or  belittle 
this  new  school  legislation.  All  that  American 
Agriculturist  suggests  is  that  you  first  study 
the  Cole  I.,aws  and  then  give  them  a  fair  trial, 
after  which,  such  changes  and  amendments  that 
experience  proves  necessary  can  be  made. 

In  our  opinion,  this  is  the  most  important  and 
far-reacliing  of  any  leigslation  affecting  farmers 
that  has  been  passed  in  a  generation. 


Another  Contest 

Mistakes  are  not  very  agreeable  things  to 
talk  about.  It  takes  so  much  courage  to  con¬ 
fess  a  mistake  that  there  are  few  people  w’ho  will 
do  it.  This  is  unfortunate  because  mistakes  are 
valuable.  The  child  learns  to  stay  aw'ay  from 
the  fire  when  he  gets  burned.  Mistakes  consti¬ 
tute  experience  and  experience  is  about  our  only 
safe  guide  to  the  future. 

Because  we  feel  that  errors  c-  i  so  interesting 
and  valuable,  we  are  going  to  conduct  an  unusual 
contest.  For  the  best  letter  on  the  subject  “THE 
WORST  MISTAKE  I  EVER  MADE”,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  wdll  pay  $5;  $3  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  ;  and  $2  for  third;  and  $i  for  all  of  the  other 
good  letters  we  can  find  room  to  publish.  If  any 
two  letters  are  of  equal  interest,  we  will  pay  the 
same  jirize  to  each  contestant.  We  do  not  care 
Tvhether  you  write  about  a  mistake  out  of  your 
own  personal  life  or  from  some  business  venture. 
•Iklayhe  it  was  in  buying  a  farm,  or  loaning  money. 


or  ill  the  w'ay  you  conducted  some  particular 
farming  operation,  or  an  unwdse  investment,  or 
nia3^be  it  was  something  more  personal  in  ^mur 
life.  Whatever  it  is,  wudte  it  up  in  a  letter  not 
over  300  wmrds  in  length  and  send  it  in.  Sign 
jmur  name  of  course,  but  all  letters  wdll  be  con¬ 
sidered  confidential.  No  names  will  be  signed  to 
anything  published.  Contest  closes  June  i,  and 
letters  will  be  published  in  one  of  the  June  issties. 


Is  Farm  Labor  Increasing 

HE  problem  of  obtaining  farm  labor  and  the 
price  that  it  receives  tlxis  year  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  one  to  all  of  us  on  the  farm.  The  amount 
of  available  hired  men  in  the  State  seems  to  vary 
with  locality.  We  receive  reports  from  sections 
close  to  the  cities  where  farm  help  seeing  to  be 
very  scarce,  wEile  in  other  communities  there 
seems  to  be  an  over-supply.  It  is  also  reported 
that  some  of  the  hired  men  are  asking  for  shorter 
hours  and  bigger  wages  this  spring. 

We  w^ould  like  to  hear  from  our  readers  as  to 
vx’hat  the  labor  conditions  are  ii*  their  vicinities. 
How  about  the  number  of  hired  men  available, 
both  married  and  single,  as  compared  to  preced¬ 
ing  years?  Write  us  also  about  the  amount  of 
month  and  day  help,  the  wages  that  arc  being 
paid  for  all  kinds  of  farm  labor,  and  the  hours 
that  the  men  work. — Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


Prizes  for  Roadside  Markets 

LAS-T  weelc  we  announced  -xie  prizes  of  $10, 
$5,  and  $3  for  first,  seconJ  and  third  best 
letters  on  the  subject  “My  Experience  with  the 
Roadside  Market”  together  with  a  picture  of  the 
market.  The  letter  may  be  from  three  to  five 
hundred  words  in  length  and  the  pictures  must 
be  sharp  and  clear.  The  contest  closes  June  ist. 

We  are  interested  in  this  contest  because  we 
want  to  get  material  about  and  create  interest  in 
the  roadside  market.  When  conducted  rightly  this 
way  of  selling  farm  produce  brings  real  results. 


Plowing-in  Potatoes 

N  the  home  farm  twenty  ^-ears  ago  pota¬ 
toes  used  to  be  the  chief  cash  crop.  Fa¬ 
ther  and  older  brother  usually  rowed  them 
both  ways,  although  they  were  sometimes 
planted  fairly  close  together  and  rowed  only 
one  way.  One  year  on  a  piece  of  new  ground, 
we  plowed  in  the  seed,  dropping  it  in  every 
third  furrow  as  the  ground  was  plowed.  /  The 
next  furrow  covered  them.  We  then  dragged 
the  ground  repeatedly  until  the  potatoes  were 
read}'-  to  cultivate.  • 

We  have  been  in  sections  where  plowing  in 
potatoes  is  practical  to  considerable  extent 
still.  But  that  one  experience  at  digging  time 
was  all  ever  wanted  of  it.  There  was  a 
big  yield  for  the  ground  was  new  and  fertile. 
But  we  earned  every  bushel  of  potatoes  get¬ 
ting  them  out  of  the  ground.  It  was  like  dril¬ 
ling  a  well  as  we  went  after  each  hill. 

We  do  not  think  plowing  in  potatoes  is  a 
good  farm  practice.  However  there  may  be 
places  where  it  is  a  cheap  way  to  raise  pota¬ 
toes  if  one  is  satisfied  with  an  average  yield, 
so  it  would  be  interesting  to  get  a  few  letters 
from  farmers  who  have  had  experience  in 
plowing  in  potatoes  to  know  what  that  ex¬ 
perience  was  and  whether  it  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory'.  Write  us  about  it,  and  we  will  pass  on 
the  information  to  the  rest  of  our  readers. 


Not  Quantity  But  Quality  Needed 

R.  H.  C.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says : 

“Unless  farmers  insist  upon  a  satisfactory  standard 
of  living  and  withdraw  from  agriculture  when  they 
are  not  able  to  maintain  this  living  standard,  prices 
for  farm  products  adequate  to  provide  such  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  cannot  be  hoped  for.” 

This  is  just  plain  common  sense  and  all  of 
the  talk  about  the  danger  of  abandoned  farms 
and  the  need  of  “back  to  the  land”  is  nonsense. 


In  1820,  about  87%  of  those  engaged  in  gainful 
occupation  in  the  United  States  were  in  agri¬ 
culture.  In  1920,  this  had  dropped  to  26% 
This  great  change  was  brought  about  mainly 
through  the  introduction  of  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  From  a  farm  production  standpoint 
the  movement  toward  the  cities  has  been  the 
only  thing  that  has  saved  the  American  farm-, 
er  who  remained  on  the  land.  If  there  were 
even  10%  more  farmers  than  there  are  now 
we  would  have  an  agricultural  depression  all 
of  the  time. 

The  only  thing  that  we  must  look  out  for 
is  to  make  farm  life  so  attractive  that  the  best 
of  the  young  folks  will  stay.  The  fact  that 
farming  has  become  a  great  profession  and  a 
great  business  combined,  requiring  as  much  or 
more  skill,  training,  and  education  for  success 
as  any  other  occupation,  will  automatically 
help  to  keep  the  best  men  and  ivomen  on  the 
farms. 


Cuny  On  The  Job  Again 

HE  many  friends  of  Curry  Weatherby  will  ^ 
be  pleased  to  know  that  he  is  recovering 
rapidly  from  his  long  illness  and  expects  to  be 
back  on  his  job  as  Circulation  Manager  of 
American  Agriculturist  in  a  few  days.  Curry 
has  had  a  long,  hard  pull,  ill  with  typhoid  fever 
and  complications  since  the  middle  of  November, 
and  so  sick  at  times  that  we  about  gave  up  hope. 
So  it  is  with  real  joy  that  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  staff  and  all  of  his  other  friends  will 
welcome  him  back  to  his  work. 


The  Law  Is  A  Poor  Weapon 

“Discourage  litigation.  Persuade  your  neigh¬ 
bors  to  compromise  whenever  you  can.  Point 
out  to  them  how  the  nominal  winner  is  often  a 
real  loser  in  fees,  expenses  and  waste  of  time.” — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  above  is  a  quotation  in  a  speech  which 
Lincoln  once  made  on  the  law.  We  often 
think  of  it,  particularly  in  our  work  with  the 
Service  Bureau,  for  it  quite  frequently  happens 
that  we  are  unable  to  settle  a  question  by  cor¬ 
respondence  or  personal  interview  so  that  the  only 
resort  left  is  legal  action.  Except  in  rare  in¬ 
stances,  when  it  comes  down  to  a  case  of  going 
to  law,  we  advise  our  subscribers  against  it. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  necessar}',  when  the 
amount  is  large,  the  cause  right,  and  when  there 
is  no  possibility  of  settlement  in  any  other  way. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  any  kind  of  a  com¬ 
promise  which  does  not  involve  principles  or 
right  and  wrong  is  better  than  a  lawsuit. 

When  we  were  young  and  home  on  the  farm, 
there  was  a  disagreeable  farmer  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  was  always  threatening  at  the  slight¬ 
est  provocation  “to  take  the  law  to  ye.”  About 
half  of  the  time  he  was  mixed  up  in  some  kind  of 
litigation  with  the  result  that  he  finally  lost  most 
of  his  property  and  was  generally  disliked 
throughout  the  entire  community.  Many  times 
he  won  his  case  “but  lost  his  argument.”  He  was 
a  good  example  of  what  too  much  litigation  will 
do  for  a  man. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  manners  of  speech, 
dialects  and  colloquialisms  vary  in  different 
communities,  even  when  they  are  not  far  apart. 
It  is  strange  too  that  most  of  us  have  fallen  into 
habits  of  slang  and  incorrect  English  that  are 
often  more  awkward  for  the  tongue  to  use  and 
more  unnatural  to  speak  than  are  the  correct 
fotms.  The  negro  in  particular  is  amusing  to 
listen  to  because  of  the  way  in  which  he  “mur¬ 
ders”  the  English  language. 

There  is  a  story  of  an  old  negro  whose  worth¬ 
less  son  was  married  secretly.  The  old  man  heard 
of  it  and  asked  the  boy  if  he  were  married. 

“I  ain’t  saying  I  ain’t,”  the  boy  replied. 

“Now,  you  Rastiis,”  stormed  the  old  rnan,  1 
AIN’T  ASKIN’  IS  YOU  AIN’T;  I  IS  ASKIN 
YOU  AIN’T  YOU  IS !” 


j^^erican  Agriculturist,  May  2,  1925 


Crop  and  Market  Prospects 

Read  What  Others  Expect  to  Do  and  Plan  Accordingly 
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Your  Spring  Business 

The  following  comments  by  Professors  G. 

F.  Warren  and  F.  A.  Peai'son,  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  are  taken 
from  a  bulletin  called  “Farm  Economics”.  We 
have  selected  just  "a  few  things  that  you  can 
get  in  a  glance  and  that  are  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  and  value  to  our  readers  at  this  time. 


I  Better 
Prices 


Prices  paid  to  farmers  in  the 
United  States  for  food  during 
February  are  one  point  below 
I  January,  but  are  29  points  above 'May  of  last 
year.  Food  at  retail  is  1 1  points  above  May  of 
last  year.  This  indicates  that  prices  paid  to 
I  fanners  can  rise  by  a  large  amount  and  not 
I  have  food  at  retail  increase  by  u  high  percent¬ 


formerly.  Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  it 
seems  that  during  the  past  few  years^  a  potato 
crop  of  about  3.5  bushel  per  capita  is  all  that 
can  be  used  ad  the  normal  price.  If  the  de¬ 
mand  had  continued  to  increase  as  it  did  for 
fifty  years  prior  to  1918,  there  would  have 
been  a  normal  demand  at  the  present  time  fcr 
about  3%  bushels  per  capita.  Since  we  are  in 
a  period  when  the  demand  for  potatoes  is  less 
than  formerly,  it  is  probably  best  for  one  to 
be  conservative  about  increasing  his  potato 
acreage. 

The  large  production  of  potatoes  last  year 
was  due  to  an  unusually  lai'ge  yield  per  acre. 
The  yield  was  10  per  cent  larger  than  the  next 


age. 


Little 

Wheat 

Carried 

Over 


The  amount  of  wheat  on  farms 
is  very  low  as  compared  with 
previous  years.  Apparently  lit¬ 
tle  wheat  will  be  left  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  amounts  car¬ 
ried  over  are  normally  so  small  in  proportion 
to  the  crop,  that  a  slight  change  in  the  weath¬ 
er  may  more  than  offset  variations  in  the 
stocks  carried  over.  The  acreage  of  wheat  for 
next  year  probably  will  be  increased  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  offset  any  changes  in  carry-over,  so  that 
prices  for  next  year  will  be  primarily  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  weather. 


Hay 

Market 

Bad 


The  amount  of  hay  on  New 
York  farms  is  much  higher  than 
last  year.  In  many  parts  of  the 
State,  hay  is  sc  cheap  that  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  hold  it  over,  in  case 
there  is  barn  room.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  foretell  prices  for  next  year,  but  if  the  barns 
are  kept  filled,  there  will  surely  be  a  year  when 
they  can  be  emptied  to  advantage. 

What  acreage  of  cabbage  usually 

About  increased  about  onc- 

Cabbage^  fourth  following  years  of  high 
prices,  and  has  been  decreased 
following  years  of  low  prices.  If,  during  the 
period  from  1919  to  1923,  five  acres  of  cabbage 
had  been  harvested  in  years  following  high 
prices  and  ten  acres  in  years  following  Imv 
prices,  the  crops  would  have  sold  for  a  total 
of  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  more  than 
would  have  been  received  if  ten  acres  had  been 
set  in  years  after  higdi  prices  and  five  acres 
alter  low  prices.  In  recent  years  the  yields 
have  alternated  so  that  the  largest  yields  us¬ 
ually  occurred  when  the  acreage  W’as  largest 
and  vice  versa.  This  combination  has  made 
the  great  fluctuations  in  production  possible 
from  year  to  year.  The  yields  are  largely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  weather.  Soiiie  of  the  dift'er- 
fnce  in  yields  may  be  attributed  to  better  care 
in  years  following  high  prices. 

T-he  cabbage  acreage  last  year  was  about 
average.  The  large  crop  was  due  to  the  high 
yields.  In  New  York  state  the  yield  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  11.4  tons  poer  acre.  This  was  the 
second  largest  yield  ever  recorded.  Since  cab- 
age  prices  have  been  low  this  past  season, 
e  acreage  for  1925  is  likely  to  be  reduced. 


Coming— “The  Valley  of  Voices” 

The  Trouble  Maker”  will  cease  to 
trouble  you  with  this  issue.  So  for 
some  time  the  whole  staff  of  American 
Agriculturist  has  been  reading  dozens  of 
novels  and  stories  to  select  another  serial 
of  the  same  high  grade  that  we  are  used 
to  publishing  in  American  Agriculturist. 
I  am  sure  we  have  found  it  in  “The  Val¬ 
ley  of  Voices”  by  George  Marsh  which 
will  start  in  this  paper  May  16.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  best  stories  I  have  read 
in  a  long  time. 

Co  you  remember  the  serial  which  ran 
some  time  ago  in  American  Agriculturist, 
“The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles”  by  Con¬ 
an  Doyle?  Thousands  of  our  readers 
were  greatly  entertained  by  this  story. 
“The  Valley  of  Voices”  is  a  similar  story, 
a  mystery  of  the  great  frozen  reaches  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest.  It  has  some¬ 
thing  to  hold  your  breathless  interest 
every  moment,  and  yet  the  novel  is  not 
overdrawn  or  untrue  to  life.  We  have  in¬ 
sisted  that  in  any  story  we  publish  in 
addition  to  the  action  and  the  live  plot, 
there  must  be  good  writing.  It  must 
have  high  literary  merit,  and  “The  Valley 
of  Voices”  does  have.  Our  staff  has  been 
hard  to  please  in  making  this  selection 
and  we  paid  a  high  price  for  the  serial 
rights.^  I  am  sure  that  we  have  some¬ 
thing  in  this  story  that  is  worth  much 
more  than  your  subscription  price.  It 
starts  May  16.  Watch  for  it. — E.  R. 
Eastman. 


The 

Potato 

Situation 


Considering  the  supply,  pota¬ 
toes  for  the  past  six  years  have 
sold  for  less  than,  formerly.  It 
.  has  frequently  been"p5ointed  out 

in  Farm  Economics  that,  when  the  general 
price  level  declines,  wages  lag.  In  such  a  per¬ 
iod  the  demand  for  the  cheaper  foods,  such  as 
potatoes,  is  low. 

Another  reason  for  the  decreasing  demand 
or  potatoes  may  be  due  to  the  changes  in  our 
population.  Fewer  persons  are  doing  hard 
P  lysical  labor.  More  persons  are  employed  at 
nchines  or  at  desks.  Foreigners  have  not 
°irte  to  the  United  States  in  such  numbers  as 


highest^  potato  yield  recorded,  which  was  in 
1912.  The  acreage  last  year  was  6  per  cent 
less  than  the  average  acreage  for  .he  ten  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  Potato  acreage  does  not  fluctu¬ 
ate  from  year  to  year  as  does  the  cabbage  acre- 
age,  but  there  is  a  tendency  for  farmers  to 
increase  the  acreage  following  years  of  high 
prices,  I’resent  potato  prices  would  not  en¬ 
courage  increased  planting.  With  the  high 
wheat  prices,  the  Northwest  may  raise  more 
acres  of  wheat  in  1925  and  less  potatoes.  The 
high  bean  prices  may  encourage  some  farmers 
in  this  state  to  grow  more  beans  and  less  po¬ 
tatoes.  If^  the  potato  acreage  this  coming 
year  remains  the  same  as  last  3'ear,  and  if 
there  is  an  average  yield,  the  crop  would  be 
about  10  per  cent  less  than  3.5  bushels  per  per¬ 
son.  A  crop  10  per  cent  below  normal  usually" 
sells  for  18  per  cent  more  than  the  usual  price. 

Outlook  Because  tomatoes  require  a  long 
for  growing  season,  they  are  com- 

Tomatoes  mercially  groAvu  in  New  York 

State  in  those  counties  border¬ 
ing  on  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  The 
farmers  on  the  best  land  near  Lake  Ontario 
usually  have  so  many  apples  and  peaches  to 
harvest  that  the}'  do  not  have  the  time  to  har¬ 
vest  tomatoes.  Therefore  tomatoes  are  more 
commonly  grown  on  the  less  desirable  soil 
types,  Avhere  the  orchards  are  small.  The  yield 
of  tomatoes  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  Clvde 


soils  in  the  town  of  Newfane,  Niagara  County^ 
New  York,  has  average  4.0  tons  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  7.2  tons  on  the  best  fruit 
soils.  Because  so  many  of  the  farmers  on  the 
Clyde  soils  grew  tomatoes,  the  average  yield 
for  all  farms  in  this  area  for  the  past  11  years 
was  only  5.7  tons.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  Newfane  farmers  probably  averaged  about 
9  cents  per  hour  for  their  time  spent  on  toma¬ 
toes  in  1923 ;  22  cents  in  1922;  31  cents  in  1921  i 
66  cents  in  1920;  and  34  cents  in  1919. 

Cycles  There  is  a  tendency  to  move  in 

In  cycles  in  egg  production,  nine 

Egg  years  from  peak  to  peak  or  from 

Production  -  curve  is  not  so 

smooth  as  the  curve  for  horses,' 
hogs,  and  beef  cattle,  but  is  sufficiently  definite 
to  indicate  the  tendency  for  periods  of  over 
and  under-production  to  last  about  four  to  five 
years. 

Canning  J^.^ffing  from  the  yields  and 
Crops  prices,  canning  factory  peas  paid 

well  in  Livingston  County  in 
1919  and  m  all  the  areas  given  for  1920.  The 
low  yield  in  Madison  County  in  1922  was  part¬ 
ly  due  to  a  total  loss  on  two  farms  where  the 
crop  was  drowned  out.  The  yield  on  the  other 
farms  averaged  1,262  pounds  per  acre.  Where 
canning  factory  peas  can  be  substituted  for 
oats  or  barley  in  the  rotation  they  usually  pav 
better.  ^  r 


Sheeping-Killing  Dogs 


A 

V 


tN  the  January  30th  issue  of  your  journal,  the  writer 
1  takes  notice  of  an  article  concerning  clogs  killing  sheep 
in  Steuben  County,  New  York. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  while  starting  into  the  sheep 
industry,  dogs  made  such  trouble,  I  had  to  sell  frocks, 
as  once  chased  by  dogs  they  never  outgrow  the  trouble 
and  had  best  be  fitted  for  market.  A  very  good  way 
to  catch  a  sheep-killing  dog  is  to  select  their  runways 
and  build  a  square  rail  pen  about  four  feet  high,  draw¬ 
ing  the  top  together  in  part.  This  slanting  side  outside 
allows  the  dog  to  ascend  from  outside  to  the  top  of  he 
fence  which  is  wired  together,  to  prevent  his  getting 
through.  Take  a  chunk  of  fresh  meat,  drag  it  in  the 
ground  about  the  trap,  at  night  hook  up  the  meat  out 
of  reach  and  throw  a  strong  lively  sheep  into  this  trap 
inside.  Soon  as  a  dog  finds  he  is  fast  and  knows  nothing 
but  to  get  loose  quickly  as  possible,  he  will  forget  the 
sheep.  When  a  dog  is  cornered  his  courage  is  gone. 

In  the  morning  take  a  neighbor  along  to  certify  as 
to  whose  dog  this  may  be,  evidence  sufficient  to  call  for 
your  damages  at  once.  Such  sheep  dogs  will  go  miles 
to  obtain  more_dogs  to  assist  their  works.  I  am  one 
that  lost  a  splendid  flock  of  choice  breeding  ewes  by 
dogs. — S.  G.,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Editors’  Note:  The  above  letter  raises  a  question  we 
have  had  in  our  minds  some  time  as  to  wether  or  not 
the  dangei-of  sheep-killing  dogs  is  growing  less.  In  the 
last  two  or  three  years  we  seem  to  have  heard  less  about 
it,  and  are  therefore  somewhat  under  the  impression  that 
fewer  flocks  are  being  destroyed.  What  do  you  sheep 
men  think  about  it? 


W'OODCUTVER — Much  obliged,  folks,  saves  me 
about  a  half  hour’s  zvork. — ^Judge. 


S68  (6) 


SMITH 

SPRSyEHS 


SPRAYS 
10  ACRES  A  DAY 

Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle. 

^  S  M  ITH 

Eammer 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER* 

For  spraying  garden  crops, 
vegretabies,  flowers,  trees,  vines^ 
shrubbery,  etc.— for  whitewash- 
infi  and  disinfecting  poultry 
houses,  bams,  cellars  -  fopwash- 
ing:  windows,  automobiles,  etc. 
Few  strokes  of  heavy  brass 

Sump  compresses  air  to  entirely 
ischarge  contents  of  four  gallon 
tank.  Automatic  brass,  non-clog 
nozzle,  adjustable  for  fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray.  Shoulder  strap 
for  carrying.  Made  in  !x)th  galva-* 
nized  steel  and  brass.  Simple, 
strong  and  efficient. 

At  hardware,  seed  and  im¬ 
plement  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  as  for 
price  and  catalog. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

80  Main  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


MOWER 


One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 

Popular  tbroughout  the  world  for  many  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  billy  land.  Roller  bearings  assure  light 
draft  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  senfice. 

The  Internal  Drive  Gear  Is  always  ready  for  work 
In  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
bar,  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  Is  raised  to  clear 
obstructions,  saving  time  and  crop. 

Sizes  3J4,  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  &  Wood  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Rakes,  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Hay  Load- 
cts.  Grain  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500, 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


Hand  Sprayers 
for  Every  Use 

When  you  buy  a  Hand  Spray¬ 
er;  Atomizer  or  Duster,  in¬ 
sist  on  the  “Acme”  Foryears 
it  has  proven  its  right  to 
the  growers’  confidence. 

Acme  Quality  is  Economy 
Designed  right;  builtright.work 
right — always.  Every  practical 
style.  Good  dealers  everywhere 
sell  and  recommend  them.  It 
^ill  pay  to  specifyAcme 
Every  tool  trade- 
tiwec  M...  ^  marked.  Write  for 

ACMEi  catalog  to  Dept.  21 


Mtc<STC»eo 


^Potato  Implement  Co. : 

TRAVKRSK  CITY.  MICH. 


Certified 

— - Blue  Tag'  ■' 

Seed  Potatoes 

Out  Blue  Tag  seed  potatoes  led  all  other  certified 
seed  In  the  1924  official  tests  conducted  in  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island.  Write  for  delivery  prices 
on  late  and  early  varieties. 

COOPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N. 

214  Wieting  Block, 

SYRACUSE,  H.  Y. 


rhis  One-man  Mower  cuts  15 
to  80  acres  a  day.  Quickly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Fordson  — no 
changes  necessary.  Ball  beM- 
ings  —  two  speeds — automati* 
cally  oiled — fool  proof—;5ru^ 
anteed.  UsedenHenry  Ford  s 
Farm.  Write  for  particulars. 

DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO.,  DETROIT,  MtCH* 


Why  Berries  “Run  Out” 

What  the  Hill  System  Taught  Me 

Before  I  got  into  rr/-it»rTVTor-xTT^  “running 

the  strawberry  hy  E.  W.  TOWNSEND  out”  as  of  old.  The 
business  I  was  connected  with  a  company  stock  plants  are  being  taken  from'  the  mid- 
that  grew  and  marketed  strawberries  on  a  die  of  the  roAvs  to  set  new  patches, 
large  scale  and  it  was  here  that  I  first  The  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  of  the 
learned  of  their  behavior.  Under  my  first  matter  is:  a  plant  may  be  as  easily  built 
system  of  breeding  plants  and  growing  up  as  it  is  run  down.  If  selection  of  plants 
berries— a  system  handed  down  to  me — I  is  followed  and  restricted  as  to  the’num- 
soon  found  that  a  variety,  newly  originated  her  of  plants  grown  to  the  square  foot, 
and  showing  great  merits  of  productiveness  strawberry  plants  are  no  exception  to  otli- 
and  strong  hardy  plants,  would  in  a  few  er  plants.  If  a  row  of  cabbage  seeds  is 
years  become  less  hardy  and  less  produc-  sown  thickly  in  the  row  and  allowed  to 
live.  I  was  told  by  some  of  the  oldest  grow  up,  very  small  cabbage  results.  The 
growers  of  strawberries  that  this  was  the  roots  must  have  room  to  grow,  and  the 
case  with  all  varieties.  It  was  said  that  heads  must  have  room  to  spread  out  to  get 
varieties  were  only  good  for  a  few  years,  their  natural  size.  Just  the  same  princi- 
that  the3’’  all  “ran  out”  and  others  had  to  pies  apply  to  the  strawberry.  No  plants 
take  their  places.  are  different;  no  trees  are  different;  all 

I  took  this  at  the  time  to  be  the  truth,  must  have  room.  There  is  no  secret  about 
and  was  sorry  to  see  some  of  my  favorite  it;  just  plain  horse  saise.  Yet  90%  of  the 
varieties  “go  out”,  especially  my  old  fav-  berries  grown  in  the  United  States  today, 
orite  the  Klondyke.  I  was  the  first  one  to  I  am  afraid,  are  grown  under  the  old 
get  the  Kloncb'ke  in  Maryland.  I  bought  crowded,  matted-row,  haphazard  sj’stem. 
10,000  plants  and  divided  them  with  an 

old  friend  who  was  president  and  manager  Few  Appreciate  Value  of  Good  Plants 
of  one  of  the  largest  strawberry  concerns  'pi-jg  remains  that  there  are  few 

in  the  country".  He  liked  the  Klondj'ke  of  strawberry  plants  at  this  time 

also.  We  spent  many  hours  talking  over  understand  the  importance  of  quality 
the  possibility  of  its  “running  out  .  plants,  to  the  extent  that  they  will  pay  a 

Starting  the  Hill  System  that  allows  nurserymen  to  grow  the 

^  —  plants  m  the  proper  way  and  make  a  rea- 

I  had  begun  to  practice  the  hill  system  sonable  profit.  When  the  growers  learn 
on  a  small  scale.  Tlie  first  year  I  pro-  what  real  quality  plants  mean  they  w’ill 
duced  more  berries  on  half  an  acre  under  pay  the  price.  And  they  will  get  plants 
th-  hill  system  than  any  of  my  neighboring  that  are  worth  the  price.  It  has  been  said 
growers  did  on  an  acre.  And  my  berries  that  if  a  man  makes  a  better  mouse-trap 
were  larger,  better  colored  and  better  in  than  his  neighbor,  though  he  live  in  the 
quality.  The  next  year  I  had  two  acres  woods  a  beaten  path  will  be  made  to  his 
grown  under  the  hill  system  and  still  door.  This  is  true  with  the  better  grade 
doubled  in  quantity  and  quality.  My  next  of  plants  put  on  the  market.  Growers  in 
trial  with  intensive  cultivation  was  along  time  will  find  them  out  and  make  a  beaten 
the  more  modern  lines  of  today.  Instead  path  to  the  plant  men  who  are  putting  out 
of  growing  in  hills — that  is,  cutting  off  all  the  better  article. 

the  runners  as  fast  as  they  appeared — I  l  x^-as  amused  last  year  by  a  letter  I  re¬ 
rooted  about  six  of  the  first  plants  that  ceived  from  one  of  the  largest  growers  of 
were  produced,  and  then  kept  off  the  re-  strawberry’"  plants  in  the  country,  one  who 
mainder.  makes  a  specialty  of  strawberry  plants 

,  ^  only.  I  had  ordered  a  few  plants  of  a  new 

Started  With  Large  Mother  an  s  x^ariety  and  paid  a  very  high  price  for 

Under  this  system  I  produced  8000  quarts  them.  When  tlie  plants  arrived  they  were 
of  Klondykes  to  the  acre,  which  was  about  so  very  small  that  I  wrote  the  seller  I  was 
three  times  the  production  under  the  old,  surprised  that  he  should  send  out  sucli 
matted-row  system.  The  plants  that  I  used  small,  trashy  plants, 
for  mother  plants  or  stock  plants  to  grow  j  t  t31  *  * 

under  the  hill  system,  and  later  the  single 

hedgerow  system,  were  specially  grown  j  received  a  reply  in  a  few  days  to  this 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  large  plants  effect;  “We  do  not  try  to  grew  large 
with  which  to  start.  I  had  selected  the  plants.  We  try  to  grow  the  best  plants”, 
very  largest  plants  I  could  find  in  the  beds  j  ^xadc  no  further  reply  to  the  gentleman, 
near  the  mother  plant  and  had  grown  these  xvere  too  far  apart  in  our 

plants  on  rich,  new  soil.  They  were  well  jdcas.  It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  have  fully 
spaced  so  as  to  give  them  a  chance  to  build  proven  it  to  my  own  satisfaction,  that  in 
up  a  large  stalky  plant  the  first  3’ear  be-  order  to  produce  the  best  productive  plants 
fore  being  moved.  As  I  learned  ^ster,  this  you  must  have  room  to  produce  a  large 
was  my  first  move  along  the  right  line  in  plant.  With  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  the 
order  to  build  up  a  variety  and  prevent  plant  will  build  up  its  own  fruit  stalk  and 
“running  out.”  fruiting  bud  S3’stem. 

I  bad  grown  a  productive  plant  at  the  plants  may  be  called  high  names,  such 
start  and  gave  it  plenty  of  space  to  grow  Thoroughbreds,  Highbreds,  or  any  oth- 
and  to  develop  into  a  large,  stalky,  3^611-  “Breads”;  but  in  my  experience  it  has 
developed  crown  plant.  I  caught  the  idea.  ^iy^.3yg  taken  the  large,  well-developed 
I  saw  I  had  it.  I  was  sure  of  the  fact.  plants,  those  grown  in  thinly  matted  rows 

Method  Requires  More  Effort  But  It  in  the  nursery  beds,  to  give  the  highest 

yields  ot  perfectly  developed  berries. 

Pays 


I  called  in  my  old  friend,  Jeff  Staton, 
one  morning  in  May  to  look  at  my  three- 
acre  field  of  Klondykes,  grown  the  “Town¬ 
send”  wa3%  as  it  came  to  be  called  later. 
Jeff  looked  at  the  rows  of  shining,  large, 
red  Klondyke  berries.  He  went  half  way 
the  length  of  the  rows  before  he  said  a 
word.  He  turned  short  around  and  said, 
“Ern,  what  have  3’ou  done?  Are  these 
really  Klondyke  berries?” 

We  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
and  I  explained  in  a  few  words  what  meth¬ 
ods  I  had  used  to  produce  them.  His  first 
words  were :  “Do  you  think  we  can  teach 
our  growers  to  grow  them  in  tliis  way? 
If  we  can,  it  is  the  greatest  way  on  earth 
to  grow  strawberries.”  However,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  after  the  growers  have 
seen  them  and  plucked  the  berries  with 
their  own  hands,  they  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  improved  methods  of  growing 
strawberries.  Most  of  them  continue  to 
follow  the  line  of  least  resist.irce.  Varie- 


Thin  the  Apples  This  Year 

^OING  over  the  trees  and  picking  off 
apples  when  small  seems  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  as  a  big  job,  but  it  saves  work 
when  picking  apple  time  comes.  It  is 
enough  easier  to  pick  a  bushel  of  big 
apples  rather  than  a  bushel  of  little  ones 
to  equalize  the  labor  of  removing  the 
surplus.  So  much  for  the  work,  but  think 
what  will  be  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  fruit.  One  farmer  who  grew  very 
fine  fruit  told  me  that  his  apples  3vere  in 
demand  at  the  orchard  at  $1.75  per  bushel 
when  others  around  were  selling  for  $1.25. 
I  was  given  a  basket  of  selected  culls  that 
were  better  than  the  average  sold  from 
tlie  ordinary  orchards  about.  It  pa3’S  to 
produce  quality  no  matter  how  you  go 
about  it,  and  thinning  fruits  is  a  very 
sure  wa3’  to- make  overbearing  trees  yield 
good  Jruit. — L.  H.'Cobb. 


Better  Cultivation  in 
Field  and  Orchard 


A  Real  Double  Purpose  Harrow.  Gangs 
can  be  closed  together  for  field  work  or 
extended  for  orchard  cultivation. 
Gangs  are  reversible  in  either  position. 

Reversible 
Extension 
S.  A.  Harrow 

Made  !n  six  basic  sizes  which  can  be 
furnished  with  regular  heads  or  with 
various  extensions  up  to  14  ft.  cut. 
Disks  are  of  cutlery  steel  with  edges 
forged  sharp.  CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Implements  are  the  only  ones  having 
forged  edge  disks.  Send  for  our  com¬ 
plete  catalog  of  horse  and  tractor 
drawn  disk  implements  for  orchard, 
farm  and  garden;  also  name  of  nearest 
distributor  and  valuable  free  book, 
“The  Soil  and  its  Tillage.” 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 


92  Main  St., 


Higganum,  Conn. 


gAUtAHAS 


HAND 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 
27  Cortland  St.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Write  for  free  Booklet 


Now  Only  $5.69  Puts 
A  Witte  On  Your  Place 


Thousands  Accept  Liberal  Offer  On  This 
Famous  Throttling  Governor 
Engine. 


Thousands  of  farmers,  appreciating  the 
need  for  cheap  dependable  power  on  the 
place,  have  accepted  the  liberal  offer  of  Ed, 
H.  Witte,  wurld-famous  engine  manufac¬ 
turer.  Mr.  Witte  makes  the  startling  of¬ 
fer  to  put  the  standard  Witte  Throttling- 
Governor  Engine  to  work  for  j*ou  for  as  loiv 
as  $5.69  down. 

The  famous  Witte  Throttling-Governor 
Engine,  known  all  over  the  world,  comes 
fully  equipped  on  thi.s  offer.  Has  celebrated 
water-proof  WICO  Magneto  and  forty  other 
improvements,  including  a  new  device  that 
makes  starting  easy  at  40  degrees  below 
zero. 


The  Rugged,  Dependable  Witte 

Long  regarded  as  the 
dependable  farm  engine  built,  the  >  -.r-gp 
develops  50%  .  extra  ^.Power  on  mthe_ 
kerosene,  gasoline,  distillate  or  ^as.  P® 
ation  on  full  load  figures  under  2c  an  hou  • 
Trouble-proof  and  so  smmle  th^  the  oi 
en  folks  can  operate  it- ,  Easily  moved  from 

job  to  job.  More  than  150,000  WITIEb 
in  daily  use. 

To  introduce  this  remarkable  engin^  to 

a  million  new  uSbrs.  Mr.  Witte  ^lil  send^^_ 
anywhere,  direct  from  factoiy,  for  a  g 
anteed  90-day  test. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  is  i^te 
ested  in  doing  all  jobs  by  e^Vrre- 
should  write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  a  r 
markable  new.  illustrated  book  just  issue 

by  Mr.  Witte,  which  explains  the  en.m 

fully.  You  are  under  no  card 

writing.  Just  send  your  name,  a  post  ca 
will  do,  to  the  Witte  Enpne  M  oiks, 
Witte  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo,, 

Em-ire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  ^a.’  book 
ceive  this  interesting  and  valuable  bo^^^ 
that  gives  you  valuable  on  your 

the  application  of  engine  po^er  on  j 


^erican  Agriculturist,  May  2,  1925 

Why  Do  We  Grow  Oats? 


Farm  and  H ome  Talks 
By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


ivniAT  Riley  said 
W  about  May  ap¬ 
plies  to  April  as  well  this  season:  of  actual  conditions.  These  figures  are 

May— I  jes’  ‘bominate  its  promises,—  not  hypothetical  but  are  the  results  of 


active 

They 


uiragination. 
are  pictures 


Little  hints  O’  sunshine  and 
.  Green  around  the  timberland — 

A  fev7  blossoms,  and  a  few 
Chip  birds,  and  a  sprout  or  two, — 
Drap  asleep,  and  it  turn^  in 
’Fore  daylight  and  >NOWS  agin! 
We've  had  a  wonderful  week  of  spring— 
April  12  to  i8 — brilliant  sunshine  most 


long  and  careful  research  and  are  com¬ 
monly  known  to  all  workers  in  the 
field  of  farm  economics  and  marketing. 
Similar  examples  could  be  given  for 
many  other  products  beside  potatoes. 

Can  These  Circles  Be  Broken? 

Ian  Henry  do  anything  to  break  his 


of  the  time,  dry  solid  ground,  but  cod  .  ,  ,  a  j  '  j  • 

winds  which  have  held  back  the  fruit  Andrevv  do_  anything  to 

buds,  and  now  at  the  end  we’re  having  is  affected  by 

a  cold  northeast  rain  sto-m  with  almost  problems.  Henry  s  problem  is 

freezing  temperatures,  and  the  ground  is  the  more  acute  because  his  products  are 
covered  with  snow  tonight!  We  tliought  fO  per  cent  above  the 

spring  had  arrived  at  last.  We  are  rudely  ffe-^ar  price  while  his  labor  returns 

reminded  that  the  last  killing  frost  date  ^^’7  two-thirds  of  the  pre-war 

return  in  terms  of  commodities  pur- 


average  is  twelve  days  ahead  yet.  It 
doesn’t  pay  to  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  with 


chased.  Andrew,  on  the  other  hand,  is 

spring  siding."'' Better  to^  te‘s“afe  than  his  labor  at  more  than  twice  the 

pre-war  rate,  while  his  cost  of  living  is 

'°We'll,  we  have  made  the  most  of  the  fine  above  pre-wmr. 

weather.  Oat  and  pea  ground  are  plowed  ^"^rew  is  able  to  give  his  family 
and  fitted  and  partly  sown.  Not  in  my  7^”/  opportunities  hat  men  in  a  simi- 
memory  has  the  soil  turned  up  and  worked  I"'® 

down  in  finer  condition  in  the  early  spring.  ^  generation  ago  He  and  his 

The  furrows  break  into  mealy  condition  for  the  enjoy- 

and  two  to  four  harrowings  puts  the  soil  mu  °  ^ 

in  a  garden  state.  From  here  soutli,  I  they  ever  had  before.  They  are  better 
believe  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Physically  and  can  attain  much  more 
oat  seeding  has  been  done.  I  am  surprised  and  culture  than  was  possible 

at  the  difference  closer  to  the  lake  this  ^  years  ago. 

'eason.  Two  and  three  miles  north  prac-  Same  Holds  True  for  Henry 

tically  no  seeding  has  been  done  and  many  The  same  condition  is  not  true  for 
farmers  haven’t  even  begun  plowing  yet  Henry  and  his  famil^^  On  account  of 
Of  course,  with  present  cold  nights  and  the  low  returns  of  the  past  four  years 
this  cold  rain  and  snow  storm,  oats  won’t  and  the  piece-work  basis  upon  which  he 
grow  anyway,  but  if  the  ground  doesn’t  works,  he  and  his  family  are  already 
stay  cold  and  wet  too  long  they  won’t  laboring  beyond  their  physical  strength 
take  any  harm  either.  On  the  other  hand,  fo-  long  hours,  often  14  or  16  hours  a 
peas  rot  quickly  in  cold,  wet  soil  and  it  is  day.  This  is  not  well  for  them  physical- 
probably  lx;tter  to  wait  for  more  settled  ly  or  mentally.  It  is  not  well  for  socie- 
warni  weather.  Although  the  land  is  all  ty  as  a  whole  nor  for  the  nation.  The 
fitted  and  I’m  glad  that  the  peas  are  not  open  country  has  always  produced  a  sur- 
sown.  Experience  here  seems  to  indicate  plus  of  boys  and  girls  to  replenish  and 
that  it  is  not  best  to  sow  peas  before  rejuvenate  the  cities.  It  is  important  to 
about  May  1st.  This  is  contrary  to  the  the  cities  that  this  crop  of  young  men 
older  idea  that  the  earlier”  peas  can  be  and  j’oung  women  who  come  to  them 
sown  the  better.  There  are  limits  to  each  year  shall  be  raised  under  condi- 
earliness.  '  tiogs  that  will  aid  the  healthy  and  strong 

In  figuring  up  the  cost  of  sowing  oats  devdopment  of  their  bodies  and  minds. 
I  find  that  w'e  have  expended  about  9  The  great  trouble  that  confronts 
hours  of  man  labor,  10  hours  of  horse  Henry  and  his  neighbors  is  that  the 
labor  and  hours  of  tractor  time  per  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  pro¬ 
acre,  in  plowing,  fitting  and  seeding  the  ducing  more  food  than  society  is  willing 
first  piece.  At  average  rates  of  50c  an  hour  to  buy.  There  is  a  surplus  of  food  and- 
for  men,  20c  for  horses  and  $1.50  for  the  our  marketing  machinery  cannot  handle 
tractor,  Ave  already  have  $11.62  per  acre  it  efficiently.  Apparently  the  only  solu- 
invested  in  labor  and  machinery.  This  tion  is  for  many  of  these  producers  to 
alone  will  require  30  bushels  of  oats  at  stop  farming  and  move  to  town  until 
40c  to  pay  for.  Three  hundred  pounds  such  a  balance  is  restored  as  will  insure 
of  acid  phosphate  will  call  for  7  bushels  a  demand  at  a  fair  price  for  the  food 
more.  Interest,  taxes,  seed  and  general  produced, 
overhead  will  demand  about  30  bushels, 
to  meet  their  costs — a  total  of  67  bushels, 
not  to  mention  harvesting  and  threshing  There  are  many  circumstances  Jiat 
costs.  This  calls  for  a  yield  or  price  nnay  help  the  situation.  Better  market- 
which  while  possible  is  hardly  probable.  more  efficient  work  by  handlers  of 
It  is  rarely  that  the  oat  crop  pays  in  this  produce,  lower  freight  rates  and  a  main- 
locality  on  a  strict  accounting  basis.  Why  tained  or  increasing  price  level  may 
do  we  grow  it  then  ?  Well  for  two  or  three  h^Ip-  The  basic  facts  are  there,  how- 
reasons.  We  must  maintain  our  rotations  The  supply  of  city  labor  is  less 

3iid  a  basis  for  seeding  clover.  We  can’t  tlmn  the  demand  and  the  price  of  labor 
grow  intensive  crops,  more  likely  to  pay,  high.  City  labor  is  well  organized 

on  all  our  land,  and  it  is  a  question  of  ^*rd  can  work  aggressively  for  a  better 

utilizing  a  part  of  it  to  best  advantage,  place  for  itself  in  the  world.  The  sup- 
Most  of  us  too  prefer  to  raise  some  of  our  Ply  of  farm  products  is  greater  than 
feed  rather  than  paying  out  so  much  cash  demand  and  the  prices  are  low.  For 
3nd  we  need  the  straw.  One  must  use  generations  farms  have  been  isolated,  in¬ 
farm  accounts  figures  with  judgment.  dependent  business  units.  They  will  not 
Well,  tomorrow,  with  the  ground  organize  as  stronglj’’  as  city  labor  is  or- 
covered  with  snow,  will  afford  an  oppor-  ganized  for  years  to  come.  Their  great- 
funity  ta  “buzz  up’’  the  apple  tree  limbs  I^op®  f'^r  better  prices  within  the 
from  pruning,  which  the  early  spring  ^ext  fcAv  years  is  through  a  shortage 
forced  us  to  set  aside  temporarily.  That  products.  Enough  farm  workers 
will  be  another  good  job  behind  us.  ”^^st  leave  the  farm  and  move  to  cities 

— M.  C.  Burriit,  fo  restore  a  balance  between  demand 

-  and  supply.  The  quicker  this  comes 

What  You  Pay  For  When  L&n" 

You  Buy  Food  The  farmer  must  receive  more  money 

{Continued  from  465)  for  his  products  if  he  is  to  maintain  his 

*vcn  increased  and  the  price  remains  low  of  living.  It  is  important  to 

•f  possibly  decreases.  This  is  Henry’s  nation  that  the  farmer’s  standard  of 

living  be  maintained  not  only  to  pro- 
Tliese  pictures  are  not  a  result  of  an  (Continued  on  474) 


Circumstances  That  May  Help 


June  6,  1914 
Michigan  Shoe  Makers 
Rockford,  Mich. 

Deax  Sirs;  Two  years  ago  I  bought 
a  pair  of  your  Comfort  Work  Shoes, 
size  7.  I  have  worn  these  shoes  for 
every  d.ay  steadily  ever  since.  The 
only  repairs  were  the  nailing  of  one 
of  the  soles. 

They  are  almost  worn  out  now  and 
I  wish  to  get  another  pair  of  the  same 
style  and  size.  Very  truly, 
(Signed)  Fred  Basting, 

Bloomington,  Illinote 


Two  Tears  Wear 
PLUS  + 

a  new  comfort  for  the 
tender  foot 

Ws  the  way  we  tan  out  leathet, 

ent  from  any  other  work  shoes. 


A  work  shoe  can  be  made 
to  wear  like  iron  and  still 
be  as  comfortable  as  a  carpet 
slipper.  It’s  all  in  the  leather. 
You’ll  realize  this  the  first 
time  you  slip  into  a  pair  of 
Wolverine  Comfort  Shoes. 
Thousands  of  men  write  us 
letters  like  the  one  above. 
They  say  Wolverines  actual¬ 
ly  outwear  three  ordinary^ 
pairs.  And  you  never  knew 
such  comfort  in  a  work  shoe. 

The  secret  of  this  combin¬ 
ation  is  in  our  leather.  We 
select  the  best  hides  for  this 
shoe.  And  we  tan  them  our¬ 
selves. 

We  have  a  special  process 
that  makes  the  heaviest  leath¬ 
er  pliable.  Note  how  easily 
the  thick  sole  leather  bends. 
It’s  soft  and  easy  on  your 
feet.  But  it  wears  like  iron. 
You’ll  say  there  never  was  a 
work  shoe  like  it  for  sum 


Try  a  pair  of  Wolverine 
Comfort  Shoes  this  season. 
Feel  the  mellow  pliable  leather. 
Soft  as  velvet  but  touglias  raw- 
hide.  You’ll  see  why  it  wears 
so  well.  And  still  feels  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  a  carpet  slipper 
from  the  first  day  you  put  it  dn. 

There’s  a  Wolverine  shoe 
for  every  job.  For  lumber 
camp,  mine,  oil  field,  factory 
and  farm — and  for  every  sea-' 
son.  Send  today  for  our  cata¬ 
log  that  will  show  you  your 
shoe — the  one  exactly  suited, 
to  your  needs. 

Ifyour  dealer  hasn’t  Wolv-^ 
erines,  please  write  us.  We 
will  send  our  catalog  at  once,' 
and  the  name  of  your  nearest 
Wolverine  dealer. 


^!l^olTerisae  Slsoe  €f  Tanning  Coffi.' 
Roclctord,  Mlchlgaa 


mer  wear. 


-  r. 

I 


We  specialize  on  work  shoes 
only.  And  from  the  hides  to 
the  finished  shoes  we  do  every¬ 
thing  ourselves.  That’s  why 
you’ll  find  Wolverines  differ- 


W^olTerma  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp. 

Dept.  51  Rockford,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  n^me  oi  nearest  Wolrerlae 
dealer  and  cataloe. 


Name , 


Address  , 


P.  0.  &  State. 
My  dealer  is  . , 


mFOUNO$Mr 

CORN 
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MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS 
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Don*t  Let  Down 
on  Your  Grain  Feeding 

just  because  the  grass  is  getting  green. 

The  increase  in  milk  flow  caused  by  early  pas¬ 
ture  is  only  temporary  and  is  generally  followed  by 
a  sharp  setback  from  which  cows  do  not  recover 
until  they  freshen  again. 

A  simple  grain  ration — which  costs  little  and  can 
easily  be  mixed  in  your  own  barn — will  keep  your 
herd  in  good  shape  and  producing  steadily,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  this  year’s  pasture  is  good  or  poor. 

We  have  a  ration  card  containing  six  different 
rations  to  be  fed  with  various  kinds  of  hay  and 
home-grown  feeds.  One jof  these  rations  will  fit 
YOUR  method  of  dairying.  All  of  them  are  easy  to 
mix,  safe  to  feed,  productive  of  milk  and  very 
economical.  If  you  want  one,  write  to 

Ration  Service  Dept., 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 


23%  Frotein 


40%  Protein 


down 


JhneticeMi 

SEPARATOR 

MeW{  Low,  Eagy-Pay- 
Plan.  Full  year  to  pay. 


30  DayC  Unmatched  for  skimming, 
a*  a  a  t  f  easy  turning  and  cleaning, 
.am  MS  *  On  our  money-back- offer. 

(Shipped  from  stock  nearest  you 
Write  /or  tree  catalog  and  low  prices. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  20-A  *-  Bainfcridge,  N.  Y. 


bigprofits  selling  REGAL  Tl  RES 
(guar.  IS,  000  miles)  Batteries,  Radio  and 
other  Regal  products — in  spare  time  or 

gei  yofr^Tiffes  FREE 

No  investment  or  experience  n''ed€d. 
We  furnish  FREE  sample  outfit  and 
sales  guide  to  help  you.  Write  NOW  for 
lowest  wholesale  prices  and  big  pictor¬ 
ial  catalogue.  Protect  your  territory. 

CHADWIN  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COa 
400  Ridge  Avenue  Pbiia.,  Fa. 


‘Now,  with  ourLowDirect-from-Fac- 
ftory  Prices  and  Easy  Terms,  any 
jfarmer  or  dairyman  with  5  to  100  or 
imore  cows  can  not  afford  to  be  with- 
!  cut  the  wonderful  OTTAWA  Milking 
'  Machine.  Soon  pays  foritself  milking  only 
.  C  cows.  Saves  money,  time  and  bard  work. 

ALSO  DOES Cash 
BELT 
WORK 


Puls  it  Milking  for  You 
Costs  Nothing 
to  install 


all 


iPay. 


Find  out  today  about  this  milker  that 
milks  the  human  way;  is  a  self -washer 
and  has  no  pulsator;  no  pipes  or  rods; 
no  springs  or  valves.  Easier  to  use; 
easier  on  cows.  Milks  2  or  4  cows  at 
once,  18  to  40  cows  an  hour.  No  cost  to  install;  comes 
complete  ready  to  milk.  Small  Down  Papnent — a  Whole  Tear  to 

^0  nsi-vc*  Trial  Ottawa 

OU  AxACKl*  Milker  on  your  own 

herd  for  full  SO  days.  Guaranteed  for  lO^ears, 
Before  you  buy  any 
1%  ■*.  1  milker,  be  sure  to  get 

OTTAWA.  Send  your  name  sind  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postcard  for  “The  Truth 
about  Milking  Machines”  and  other 
interesting  and  helpful  information. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 


Bo*  603  Maget  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pi 


American  Agriculturist,  May  2,  1925 

Why  Does  the  Test  Vary? 

Is  the  Average  Butterfat  Content  Decreasing? 

tendency  of  the  market  has  been  to  pay 
best  for  low  test  milk.  This  has  had  its 


I  am  writing  for  Information  concerning 
milk  test.  I  have  been  sending  my  milk 
to  the  creamery,  and  have  been  doubtful 

concerning  the  test.  On  October  18,  I  effect  in  generally  reducing  the  amount  nf 
had  a  test  of  5.60..  Two  weeks  l.nter  the  ,  e  .  •  •..  .  .  “““-‘uin;  01 

test  went  down  to  5.00;  two  weeks  later 
it  went  up  to  6.00;  and  two  weeks  later, 
down  to  4.60,  with  the  same  feed  and  same 
cows. 

I  do  not  understand  how  they  would 
make  so  great  a  change  in  so  short  a  time, 
it  is  not  on  account  of  increasing  of  milk. 

We  have  less  milk  in  the  last  test  than  we 
had  in  the  one  previous  when  it  tested 
6.00.  I  expect  my  milk  will  be  more  tlian 
double  the  amount  in  the  next  two  weeks’ 
test.-  What  would  you  advise  in  such  a 
case? — J.  N.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

'^HIS  letter  is  typical  of  the  many  which 
American  Agriculturist  frequently 
receives  from  dairymen  who  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  the  butterfat  test  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  cows  and  of  their  whole  dairy 
varies  so  much  from  time  to  time.  .  The 
first  and  natural  impulse  is  to  blame  the 
milk  dealer  for  not  giving  a  fair  test. 

There  are  probably  some  instances  where 
the  dealers  are  to  blame  either  through 
carelessness  or  from  deliberately  cheat¬ 
ing.  But  such  cases  are  becoming  rare. 

Most  of  the  dealers  give  an  honest  test. 

Cow  Test  Associations  a  Check  on 
Variations 

The  real  facts  are  that  individual  cows 
and  the  whole  dairy  do  vary  considerably 
from  time  to  time  in  the  amount  of  but¬ 
terfat  that  they  produce.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  dairymen  who  are  doing  their  own 
testing,  either  themselves  or  in  cowtest¬ 
ing  associations,  have  come  to  understand 
that  variations  in  fat  content  do  occur. 

Cowtesting  associations  have  done  much 
to  clear  up  misunderstanding  between  local 
dairymen  and  their  milk  dealers  on  this 
point.  If  the  dealer  is  inclined  to  be  care¬ 
less  in  making  tests,  he  will  not  be  with 
the  dairymen’s  milk  when  he  knows  that 
those  dairymen  get  their  own  informa¬ 
tion  on  testing  from  a  cowtesting  associa¬ 
tion;  and  the  dairymen  on  their  part  know 
from  their  records  that  their  cows  are 
often  to  blame  for  the  falling  off  of  but¬ 
terfat  rather  than  the  dealer. 

It  is  not  clearly  understood  as  to  why 
the  same  cow  and  the  same  dairy  on  the 
same  feed  fluctuate  so  much  in  the  amount 
of  butterfat  which  they  produce.  We  will 
have  to  charge  it  to  “just  the  nature  of 
the  beast.”  No  one  knows,  for  instance, 
why  the  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  produce 
more  butterfat  per  volume  of  milk  than 
the  other  breeds.  All  we  know  is  that 
they  do.  And  the  same  is  true  for  indi¬ 
vidual  cows  within  the  same  breed. 

Not  Directly  Affected  by  Feed 


butterfat  in  milk  to  a  dangerously  low 
level.  In  talking  with  a  man  whose  life¬ 
time  business  has  been  handling  milk, 
and  who  looks  at  these  problems  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  farmer,  he  said: 

“I  think  I  can  venture  the  assertion 
that  the  average  butterfat  test  of  milie 
throughout  New  York  State  has  steadilv 
gone  down  since  the  reduction  of  *he 
minimum  standard  by  law  to  3%  and 
11.50  total  solids,  whereas  it  used  to  h* 
3.3  and  12%  total  solids.  ® 

“My  recollection  is  that  we  had  less 
trouble  when  the  standard  was  3.3  and 
12%  total  solids  with  dairies  that  went 
below  this  than  we  do  at  the  present 
time  with  the  present  low  standard.  Our 
average  butterfat  tests  this  spring  seem 
lower  than  usual. 

“There  is  really  only  one  real  good 
butterfat  producing  section  left  in  New 
York  State  and  that  is  the  Delaware 
County  Section.  While  this  is  a  pretty 
broad  statement,  I  think  it  is  very  true.’’ 

These  remarks  are  something  for  every 
dairyman  to  think  about,  and  they  lead 
us  back  to  the  subject  of  this  article; 
that  is :  “What  causes  an  increase  in  the 
butterfat  test?” 

There  are  but  two  ways  that  will  really 
increase  the  individual  and  dairy  test,  and 
those  are,  by  using  the  breeds  whose  milk 
is  rich  in  butterfat,  or  by  paying  more 
attention  in  all  of  the  breeds  to  increase 
butterfsKcontent  by  careful  selection  and 
breeding. 


One  Way  To  Success 

/^NLY  one  half  of  one  per  cait  of  all 
the  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States 
are  being  tested  for  production  of  milk 
and  butterfat.  The  average  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  of  each  cow  in  the  United  States 
is  3,627  pounds  of  milk.  In  Denmark 
25%  of  all  the  dairy  cows  are  in  cow« 
testing  associations  and  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  each  cow  is  5,666  pounds. 

In  the  United  States,  Wisconsin  leads 
in  the  number  of  cows  in  cowtesting  as¬ 
sociations.  That  state  has  15 1  associations, 
which  make  about  25%  of  all  there  are 
in  the  country.  This  is  no  doubt  ^one  rea¬ 
son  why  Wisconsin  has  forged  ahead  so 
rapidly  as  a  dairy  state.  Cowtesting  asso¬ 
ciations  lead  to  better  methods  and  prac¬ 
tices,  better  grain  mixtures,  better  rough- 
age  and  better  sires,  which  taken  all  to¬ 
gether,  go  a  long  ways  toward  putting 
dairymen  on  the  road  to  success. 


New  York  is  the  Leading  Dairy 
State 


The  amount  of  butterfat  is  not  directly 
affected  by  the  feed  the  cow  eats;  that  is, 
you  cannot  directly  increase  the  amount 
of  fat  by  varying  the  quality  or  increasing 
the  quantity  of  feed  the  cow  eats.  But 
the  feed  does  have  an  indirect  effect  on 
the  amount  of  butterfat  for  a  cow  kept 
in  good  condition  will  over  a  course  of 
time  have  a  higher  test  than  she  would 
if  she  had  been  poorly  or  unscientifically 
fed. 

Every  farmer  knows,  of  course,  that 
his  tests  will  go  down  during  the  flush 
season  when  the  cows  are  out  to  grass. 
He  also  knows  that  the  test  will  increase 
toward  the  end  of  her  lactation  period. 
Most  dairymen  know  also  that  the  milk 
removed  last  from  the  udder  is  richest  in 
butterfat.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  is 
so  important  to  milk  the  cow  dry. 

This  whole  problem  of  the  production 
of  butterfat  is  an  important  one.  The 


New  YORK  and  the  Eastern  states  in 
general  represent  a  diversified  agricul¬ 
ture.  Dairying  is  the  chief  farm  business, 
but  the  fruit  interests  are  among  the  best 
and  largest  in  the  world;  poultry  enter¬ 
prises  bring  the  Eastern  farmers  millions 
of  dollars  yearly ;  there  is  a  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  New 
York  and  its  surrounding  states  arc  leaders 
in  the  production  of  potatoes  and  other 
truck  crops.  This  great  diversification 
brought  some  prosperity  to  many  of  our 
farmers  in  1924.  Milk  has  not  paid  so 
well,  and  there  was  an  overproduction  of 
potatoes,  which  resulted  in  low  prices,  but 
when  the  fruit,  poultry  products,  grain  and 
truck  crops  were  all  in  and  averaged  up, 
the  general  returns  to  a  majority  were 
fairly  good,  the  best  in  fact  in  several 
years. 

(Continued  on  opposite  page) 


AMERICAN  COWS  ARE  LOW  IN  PRODUCTION  AVERAGE- 


AVERAGE  MILK  PRODUCTION 
PER  COW 


Only 
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Dairy  owners  know  from 
experience  thatUnadilla  Silos 
will  keep  their  silage  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  They  know 
they  can  depend  on  their  Una- 
dillas  year  after  year,  because  of 
their  sturdy  construction.  They 
are  air  water  tight,  frost 

resisting  and  weather  defying. 

Qet  All  The  Facts ! 

Our  big  handsome  catalog  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  silos  and  giving 
complete  information  as  to  the 
time  and  money  saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Unadilla  sent  free 
upon  request.  Also  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the 

Time  Payment  Plan 

And  the  liberal  discounts  offered  for 
cash  and  early  orders.  Save  money 
and  still  get  the  ailo  that  is  used  by 
more  dairy  owners  in  the  east  than  any 
two  other  makes  combined. 

jA  Don’t  overlook  this 

opportunity  "twife 

ItllR 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
— ~t — Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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Famous  Swedish 
Treatment  Stops 
Abortion 

Foreign  Treatment  Now  Giving  Amazing 
Results  in  Herds  Considered  Incura¬ 
ble.  Easy  and  Safe  to  Use. 


( 

Chicago,  Ill.,  — 
Complete  freedom 
from  the  ravages  of 
the  disease  con¬ 
tagious  abortion 
thjit  costs  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  over 
twenty  million  dol¬ 
lars  yearly  is  now 
possible  through 
the  use  of  an  old 
roHN  w.  FROBERG  Swedish  abortion 

treatment,  according  to  statements  from 
thousands  of  American  users.  They  say 
the  treatment  completely  stops  even  the 
worst  cases  and  has  saved  entire  herds 
through  its  remarkable  powers. 

John  W.  Froberg,  a  native  of  Sweden, 
introduced  the  treatment  in  this  country 
9  years  ago  when  he  used  it  to  cure  his 
herd  after  all  domestic  treatments  had  fail¬ 
ed.  Its  fame  spread  by  Avoid  of  mouth  and 
tiherever  used  proved  practically  100  per 
cent  successful.  The  treatment  is  easy  to 
give,  gets  quick  results  and  cannot  harm 
the  animals, 

.  CoAA',  Calf,  Control  (C.  C.  C.),  the  Amer¬ 
ican  name  of  this  treatment  is  now  avail¬ 
able  for  fanners  eA^erywhere  and  is  distrib- 
nted  under  the  absolute  binding  guarantee 
that  it  Avill  stop  any  c.nse  of  abortion  and 
that  CA'ery  otherAvlse  normal  cow  Avill  de¬ 
liver  a  healthy  calf  or  the  treatment  cost 
IS  refunded. 


Any  reader  of  this  paper  having  abortion  in  his 
nerd  can  receive  free  of  charge  and  without  ob¬ 
ligation  full  information  about  this  treatment  by 
sending  a  postal  to  the  Froberg  Remedy  Com¬ 
pany  14  Lincoln  Street,  \'alparaiso,  Indiana. 


WANTED  100  MEN 
to  represent  me  in  calling  on  dairy 
farmers  in  New  York  State  and  selling 
them  a  GUARANTEED  product  cost¬ 
ing  from  $6.50  to  $13.50  depending  on 
quantity  purchased.  This  work  must 
he  done  during  the  next  three  months. 
A  good  opportunity  for  the  A^oung  man 
who  Avants  to  earn  money  for  his  col¬ 
lege  course.  If  you  are  interested  and 
thean  business,  write  me  for  full  details 
on  how  you  can  earn  $200  a  month. 
Address  JOHN  L.  STRICKLAND, 

260  State  St.,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

/' 


Ncav  York  is  the  leading  dairy  state. 
In  1923  this  state  produced  over  7,000,000,- 
000  pounds  of  milk.  This  immense  amount 
of  milk  is  all  produced  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  greatest  fluid  market  in  the 
world,  and  thus  the  Ecastern  dairymen  are 
assured  of  a  permanent  and  good  market 
for  their  milk.  Consumption  is  increasing, 
and  more  and  more  of  this  milk  is  being 
used  in  fluid  form.  In  1923,  over  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  production  was  consumed  in 
milk  and  cream. 

The  recent  low  prices  of  milk  have  set 
good  dalr>’men  to  weeding  out  their  poor 
producers  and  to  studying  to  put  their 
business  on  a  more  economical  basis.  For 
men  who  do  this.  1925  promises  good.  Al¬ 
ready  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back  to¬ 
ward  better  prices  for  butter,  cheese  and 
fluid  milk. 

Through  my  contact  with  farmers  at 
several  recent  meetings,  and  through  cor¬ 
respondence,  I  have  noticed  that  there  is 
more  hope  and  optimism  all  the  w^ay  along 
the  line  than  I  have  seen  before  in  some 
lime.  If  we  can  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground  and  do  not  overdo  the  production 
business  this  coming  season,  but  proceed 
on  good  common  sense  business  principles, 
we  will  see  steady  improvement  during 
1925,  bringing  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity 
for  the  coming  jxar  and  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  a  sound  and  prosperous  agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  next  decade. — E.  R.  Eastm.vn, 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist. 


Treating  Horns  Against  Growth 

Please  tell  me  the  best  thing  to  apply 
to  young  calves’  horns  to  keep  them  fiom 
groAving.  At  Avhat  age  and  how  do  I  go 
about  it?  I  liaA'e  tried  several  methods 
but  liave  not  had  perfect  results.  I  have 
5  young  calves  ranging  from  ?  to  fi  Aveeks 
old  and  I  am  A'ery  anxious  to  keep  their 
horns  from  groAving.  Cows  di  much  harm 
Avith  horns  and  I  do  njt  like  to  der.orn 
them. — 1<\  S.,  New  York. 


^  HE  practice  of  experienced  live  stock 
men  varies  soraeAvhat,  but  in  general 
the  following  method  will  work  entirely 
satisfactorily. 

The  best  time  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
horns  on  a  calf  is  Avhen  the  animal  is 
about  10  days  old.  At  that -time  the  but¬ 
ton-like  lumps  where  each  horn  Avill  latfcr 
appear  is  first  noticable.  The  hair  cover¬ 
ing  this  lump  is  clipped  very  close  with 
scissors.  It  is  best  to  call  in  a  helper  or 
neighbor  to  hold  the  calf  securely. 

A  stick  of  caustic  potash  or  caustic 
soda,  which  can  be  procured  at  the  local 
druggist,  is  used.  It  is  important  in  this 
connection  to  Avrap  the  end  of  the  stick 
securely  in  paper  so  as  to  protect  the 
hands  during  the  process.  The  exposed 
end  of  the  stick  is  now  dipped  in  Avater 
and,  holding  it  as  you  would  a  pencil,  rub 
the  skin  over  the  lump  until  it  bleeds  at 
the  center.  Rub  vigorously,  especially  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  lump  and  for  a 
space  around  it  about  the  size  of  a  dime. 

The  caustic  liquid  is  very  strong  and 
care  must  be  taken  so  that  none  of  it  is 


allowed  to  run  down  into  the  eyes  of  the 
calf.  The  stick  must  be  wet  enough  to 
have  the  end  thoroughly  moistened  but 
not  dripping. 


Treating  Cow  with  Paralysis 

I  have  a  four  year  old  purebred  Holstein  coav 
that  came  in  about  six  months  ago.  She  had  a 
hard  tinie  and  seems  to  be  afflicted  Avith  partial 
paralysis.  She  is  Avell  at  heart,  gives  about  40 
pounds  of  milk  daily  but  we  have  to  help  her  up. 
I  have  consulted  a  local  A’eterinarian  and  lie  has 
prescribed  different  treatments.  A  treatment  of 
saltpetre  failed  to  respond,  f?)  Kux  Vomica — 7 
doses  (3)  a  quart  of  coffee  daily.  Still  she  fails 
to  respond  or  get  perceptably  stronger.  Have 
■you  any  suggestions? — P'.  R.  T.,  New  York. 

'DHIS  is  a  case  for  a  professional  A'et- 
erinarian.  We  Avould  judge  from 
treatments  one  and  two  that  the  veter¬ 
inarian  Avas  prescribing  for  partial  par¬ 
alysis.  This  belief  is  strengthened 
from  the  fact  that  treatment  three  is 
grandmother’s  remedy  for  the  same  ail¬ 
ment. 

Noav,  assuming  that  it  is  partial 
paralysis  the  only  other  thing  that  we 
would  suggest  is  applications  of  a  tur¬ 
pentine-ammonia  linament.  This  to  be 
applied  over  the  affected  muscles  treat¬ 
ing  part  of  the  area  at  a  time.  These 
cases  are  frequently  difficult  to  OA’er- 
come. 


w  m 


Electric 


Beit 


OF  course  everyone  who  buys  a  cream  separator 
wants  the  best;  no  one  would  deliberately  buy 
a  separator  wliich  'would  not  skim  clean  or 
one  which  would  skim  clean  for  but  a  short  time. 

If  there  is  any  question  in  your  mind  about  which, 
cream  separator  is  the  best,  it  is  an  easy  thing  toj 
settle.  Just  compare  a  De  Laval  side-by-side  with 
any  other  machine  you  may  have  in  mind.  That  is 
enough  for  most  people — the  superiority  of  the  Da 
Laval  is  clearly  apparent. 

But  if  inerely  seeing  does  not  satisfy  you,  go  a 
step  farther  and  try  them  in  actual  use.  Not  one 
•person  out  of  a  hundred  who  does  this  ever  fails  to 
choose  the  De  Laval. 

After  you  have  convinced  yourself  that  the  Da 
Laval  is  the  best,  and  5'0ii  know  how  much  more 
cream  it  will  saA’-e,  trade  in  your  old  separator  as 

Eartial  payment  on  a  new  Do  Laval.  See  your  De 
laval  Agent  or  write  our  ncaresiTofficc  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separat®? 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 

29  E.  Madisoji  St. 


San  B'jancisco 
61  Beslc  St« 


Pe  Laval 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 
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Easy  as  Oiie 
Tw® 


Time  IVested  Windmm 


The  Anto-Oiled  Aermotos*  has  behind  it  a  record  of  10  years 
of  successful  operation.  In  all  climates  and  under  the  severest  con¬ 
ditions  it  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  real  self-oiling 
windmill  and  a  most  reliable  pumping  machine. 

An  Aato-Oildi  Aermotor*  when  once  properly  erected, 
needs  no  further  attention  except  the  annual  oiling. 
There  are  no  bolts  or  nuts  to  work  loose  and  no  delicate 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

There  are  no  untried  features  in  the  Auto-Oiled 
Aemsotoa*.  The  gears  run  in  oil  in  the  oil-tight,  storm¬ 
proof  gear  case  just  astheydid  10  years  ago.  Somerefine- 
mentshave  been  made,  as  experience  has  shown  the  possi  bi'. 
ity  of  improvement,  but  the  original  simplicity  of  design  has 
been  retained  while  greater  perfection  of  operation  has  been 
achieved.  The  Aersnotor  is  wonderfully  efficient  in  the  light 
winds,  which  are  the  prevailing  ones.  The  self -oiled  motor  works 
with  practically  no  friction,  and  the  wind-wheel  of  the  Aermotor 
is  made  to  run  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  is  also  amply  strong  to 
run  safely  in  the  strongest  winds.  In  any  condition  of  wind  or  weather  you  may  Ije 
sure  that  the  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor  will  give  you  the  best  of  service.  It  is  mads 
by  the  company  which  established  the  steel  windmill  business  38  years  ago. 

AERMOTOH  €Oo 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


Dallas 

hllnneapolln 


Des  IWofraea 
Oakland 


MiLLIOMS 

r 

®£  saeks 

-“and  every  saek  the  same 

Millions  of  sacks  of  Larro  are  manufactured  every 
year,  by  precisely  the  same  formula,  no  matter 
what  changes  take  place  in  the  price  of  ingredients. 
Every  sack  of  Larro  produced  in  any  year  is  exactly 
the  same  as  any  other  sack  — in  weight,  in  bulk,  in 
ingredients,  in  proportions,  in  quality,  in  feeding 
value.  This  means  that  feeders  of  Larro  always  get 
the  same  feed,  and  always  can  count  on  the  same 
results,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Ask  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
Detroit  6«7  '  Michigan 


472  (10) 

THE  EARLVILLE  SAL£ 

'I  Ti:"  SALE  TA/ILION,  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

s 

(Which  is  located  60  miles  from  Binghamton,  25  Miles  from  Utica,  and  40  miles 

from  Syracuse) 

MAY  12  and  13,  1925 
150  Registered  Holstein -Friesian  Cattle 

ALL  FROM  HERDS  UNDER  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  SUP¬ 
ERVISION  —  MANY  ACCREDITED  —  60-DAY  RETEST 

Consignments  from  Lto  dozen  well  known  Herds — Also  complete  Dispersal 

of  Two  FULLY  ACCREDITED  HERDS. 

,The  place  to  — 

YOUR  FRESH  COWS— 

HEAVY  SPRINGERS 

BRED  AND  UNBRED  HEIFERS  (fine  foundation 

stock) 

FALL  COWS 

YOUR  NEXT  HERD  SIRE— several  from  30-lb.  dams 

ready  for  service 

you  CAN  BUY  good  bred  heavy  producing  animals  in  this  sale  at  very  fair 
prices — Buy  this  Kind — they  are  always  the  money  makers  at  the  pail — 
it  will  pay  you  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  attend  this  wonderful  offering 
of  Proven  producing  Dairy  Cows. 

W rite  at  once  for  descriptive 
folder  to 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager 

Mexico,  New  York,  Box  E 

Col.  GEO.  W.  BAXTER,  Elmira,  New  York 


BROOKFIELD  FARM 

<  HE  AD<iUAH.TEtA.J  FORJDS 

DURHAM  ‘  COUNECTICUT 

-We  offer  two  rearling  Woodford  bulls  and  several  well 
bred  iicifcrs,  at  attractive  prices. 

Write  for  booklet  “A”  “HEREFORDS  FOR 
NEW  ENGLAND  AND  WHY” 

PHILIP  J.  RICH,  ANDY  CARTER, 

Manager.  Herdsman. _ 


$10  Down  Buys 

Holstein  Bull 

A  Grandson  of 
Jenny  Linn  Colantha 

(30.95  lbs.  Butter  in  7  days  at  4 
years  of  age). 

This  young  bull  has  a  fine  com¬ 
bination  of  high  producing  and 
transmitting  lines,  inheriting  these 
characteristics  from  both  sides  of 
his  pedigree.  His  sire  is  Hanger- 
veld  Homestead  De  Kol  who  has  a 
wonderfully  fine  line  of  large  pro¬ 
ducing  daughters  in  both  short  and 
long  time  work.  He  is  from  a  30- 
pound  daughter  of  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka,  Jenny  Linn 
Colantha.  Buy  a  son  of  a  31.99 
pound  cow.  _ 

“Dairymen’s  League  certificates  ac¬ 
cepted  in  partial  payment  at  full  face 
value.” 

Write  lot  Particulars 

FISHKILL  FARMS 


HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


CAP  C  AI  p  A  two-year-old  register- 
*  LrlV  OrlLilj  Black  Percheron 

Stallion.  Sire  weighed  2100  lbs.  at  4 
years.  Dam,  an  imported  mare,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  mares  in  New  York 
State.  Price  reasonable.  Stallion  must 
be  sold  to  settle  an  estate.  FRED  A. 
BLEWER,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Offer  for  sale  Registered  Guernsey 
bull  calves  out  of  prize-winning  A.  R. 
dams  with  600-lb.  to  700-lb.  records  at 
prices  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  and 
on  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 

*  *  * 

Accredited  Herd 

*  * 

Oscar  F.  Kinney  Clifford  E.  Greene 
Owner  Sup’t 


PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 
We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
bulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  Write 
Cor  list. 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

Fresh  coavs  and  close  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  Registered  females 
from  T.  B.  clean  herds.  Write  3'^our 
wants. 

J.  A.  LEACH 

Cortland  -  -  -  N.  Y. 


GRASSLAND  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  for  sale  three  choice  young  bull 
calves  out  of  tested  dams  whose  A.  R. 
records  average  10,000,  lbs.  milk  and  450 
lbs.  fat.  Sires;  Honoria's  Sequel  2nd  and 
Valentines  Honorable  Sequel. 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 

GRASSLAND  FARMS 
TACONIC,  CONN. 

SHEEP  BREEDERS 


REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP 

We  offer  fifty  caa'cs  wuth  lambs. 
Will  be  glad  to  hav'e  you  come 
and  see  them.  If  you  can  not 
call,  Avrite  us. 

GRASSLAND  FARMS 
TACONIC,  CONN. 


Gossip  from  the  Barns  and 
News  of  the  Sales  Ring 

H.  W.  Baldavin 

A  CTING  in  accordance  Avith  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  representatives  of  the 
Aa'c  dairj-^  breeds  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
\\  ashington,  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  haA^e  resolved  not  to 
recognize  the  365  day  test  after  January 
I,  1926,  but  to  accept  the  305  day  test 
instead.  ^  This  ncAv  progressive  move  Avill 
be  receiA'ed  Avith  much  satisfaction  by 
breeders  and  dairj'men  who  liave  the  be.st 
interest  of  the  industry  at  heart,  for  it 
Avill  put  testing  on  a  much  more  practical 
bases  and  Avill  eliminate  the  evils  that  may 
accompany  the  3'65  day  test. 

*  *  * 

The  BrentAvood  National  Sale  at  Brent- 
AAOod  Farm,  Abington,  Penn.,-  April  30th 
and  May  ist,  AV'ill  offer  outstanding  in¬ 
dividuals  from  many  of  the  leading  Hol¬ 
stein  herds  in  this  countr3%  The  tAvo  day 
sale  will  be  preceded  by  a  show  at  the 
farm  on  April  29th.  Among  the  sale 
entries  are  Aa'c  animals  that  have  been 
mentioned  for  All  American  honors. 

*  * 

At  Trenton  on  May  15th  Avill  be  held 
the  dispersal  sale  of  the  herd  of  Lang- 
Avatcr  Guernseys  at  Beeclnvood  Farm, 
Sharpsburg,  Penn.  The  offering  Avill  in¬ 
clude  tAventy-five  of  the  offspring  of  Lang- 
Avater  Eastern  King,  one  of  the  noted 
bulls  of  the  Guernsey  breed. 

*  *  * 

Hoppin  Hill  Dairy  is  the  name  William 
S.  Fisher  has  chosen  for  his  dairy  farm 
at  North  Attleboro,  Mass.  Mr.  Fisher, 
AA'ho  formerly  AA'as  Avith  Meridale  Farm 
at  kfercdith,  N.  Y.,  recently  established 
his  Jersey  foundation  herd. 

*  *  * 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  test¬ 
ing  report  for  the  month  of  December 
shoAA’s  that  54  coAvs  in  15  Ncav  York  herds 
produced  over  50  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Tavo 
cows  OAvned  by  R.  L.  Bielby,  Rome,  and 
a  cow  oAvned  by  the  N.  Y.  S.  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Fariningdale  are  tied  for 
high  production  Avith  a  record  of  72  lbs. 
of  fat  apiece.  *  ♦  * 

The  monthly  report  of  G.  W.  TaiIby,'Jr., 
supervisor  of  dairy  improvement  associa¬ 
tions  in  Ncav  York  State,  shoAvs  that  for 
I'cbruar}^,  the  Monroe  county  association 
led  in  number  of  40  lb.  coavs.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  produced  seA'cnty-sev'cn  40  lb.  in¬ 
dividuals.  H.  F.  Tliomson  &  Son,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  boonville,  Oneida  Co.,  associa¬ 
tion  had  the  high  coav  in  both  milk  and 
fat.  She  is  a  Holstein  A\'ith  a  record  of 
^345-S  lbs.  milk  and  79-8  lbs.  fat  for  the 
montii. 

Commenting  on  prices,  the  report  says: 
'At  the  close  of  the  Avinter  feeding  period 
dairymen  have  the  advantage  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  sag  in  feed  prices.  If  milk  holds 
its  present  IcA^el,  current  receipts  Avill  tend 
to  offset  the  close  margins  that  existed 
earlier  in  the  Avinter.  Oats  and  corn  have 
dropped,  but  barlej^  gluten  feed,  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  shoAv  a  slight  rise.  Nine  of 
the  common  ingredients  shoAv  an  average 
drop  of  $2.31  a  ton.  From  noAV  until 
pasture  time  buying  should  be  on  a  hand 
to  mouth  scale.”  _ 

*  ^ 

Indiana  county  is  noAV  the  leading  bull 
association  county  in  Pennsylvania,  ac¬ 
cording  to  S.  J.  BroAvnell,  extension 
specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege.  One  of  the  outstanding  groups  is 
the  ncAvly  organized  Indiana  County  Hol¬ 
stein  Bull  Association,  so  far  as  is  knoAra 
the  only  abortion  tested  organization  of 
I  its  kind  in  the  Avorld.  All  three  of  the 
I  sires  in  the  association,  and  the  cattle 
owned  by  the  members,  are  both  abortion 
and  tuberculin  tested. 

Of  the  three  remaining  associations  in 
the  county,  tAvo  are  Jersey  associations 
and  the  third  is  a  Guernsey  organization. 
Records  show  an  increased  production 
ranging  in  value  from  $1575  to  $2800  for 
the  three  associations. 


FOR  ^Al  F  Chester  White  uid  Tork- 
*  gijire  crossed,  kerkshires 

barrows  and  sow.s,  8  weeks  old.  Price  $6.50  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
WILLIM  J.  DAILEY 

Lexington,  Massachusetts. 


Horses  are  mighty 
important  right  now; 
Don’t  let  a  minor  ailment  lay 
up  one  of  them  for  a  single  day. 
Keep  Gombault’s  Caustic 

Balsam  ready  to  apply.  It’s  a  wonder* 
ful  remedy  for  Spavin,  Capped  Hock, 
Curb,  Splint,  Laryngitis,  Thorough- 
pin,  Quittor,  Wind  Galls,  Poll  Evil, 
Sprains,  Fistula,  Barb  Wire  Cuts, 
Calk  Wounds. 


Used  everywhere  for  41  years.  Con¬ 
sidered  a  positive  necessity  on 
thousands  of  farms.  Won’t  scar  or 
discolor  hair.  Easy  to  use.  Full 
directions  with  every  bottle.  $1.50 
per  bottle  at  druggists  or  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  The  Lawrence-J 
Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.f 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffjf  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.  It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  ivorked.  Pleasant  to 
use.  $2.50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your 
case  for  special  instructions  and  Book  S  R  Free. 


F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mas*, 


MINERALW^ 


Booklet 

Free  _ ^ 

$3.25  Bos  guaranteed  to  give  satisiaction  or  money 
back.  81.10  Box  Buffiei «nt  for  ordinary  cases. 
fSlNERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Ate.,  Pittsburgh,  h 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


150--Pigs  For  Sale--150 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  tveaned  and  good  hlocky  pigs,  no  runts.  Pigs 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  and  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6  50 
each.  Also  25  Chesters  and  SO  Berkshires,  pure  bred, 

7  weeks  old,  sows  or  boars  $7  each.  Sliipped  to  you 
C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

A.M.  LUX,  206 Washingion St., Woburn,  Mass. 


Member  Farm  Bureau,  also  Chester  Wilte  Swine 
Keeord  Asso. 

PURE  BRED  CHESTER  PIGS 
either  sow,  boar  or  barrow  pigs,  6  weeks  eld 
$9.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS,  Chester  and  Y'orkshire  cross,  or 
Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  cross.  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.50  each;  ,10 
to  11  weeks  old  $S.50  each.  All  pigs  are  from 
Big  Type  Stock,  are  healthy  and  vigorous. 

C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  R.F.D.  4  Carlisle,  Matt. 


LIVE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  pigs  Crossed, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each.  8  weeks  old 
$6.50  each.  Will  ship  any  of  the  above  lot 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  not  satisfied  when 
you  receive  them,  return  them  at  my  ex¬ 
pense,  No  charge  for  crating, 

MICHAEL  LUX, 

Woburn  Mass. 


137— PIGS  FOR  SALE— 137 
Tourkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  all  AA'eaned  and  eating.  Gooa, 
large  growthy  pigs.  6  to  7  weeks 
each;  8  to  9  vA'eeks  old,  $6.50  each.  I 
crate  and  ship  any  part  of  the  ahOA'e  lot 
C.O.D.  to  j'ou  on  approval.  No  charge  m 
crating.  I  guarantee  safe  deliArery.  ben 
in  your  order  and  get  good  quality  stocK. 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
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White  Diarrhea 


Jlemarkable  Experience  of  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Bradshaw  in  Preventing 
White  Diarrhea 


Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  Avill  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  it  in  her  own  ATOrds. 

“Gentlemen;  I  see  reports  of  so  man}' 
losing  their  little  chicks  AA'ith  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  My  first  incubator  chicks 
when  but  a  few  days-old,  began  to  die 
bv'  the  dozens  Avith  White  Diarrhea.  I 
tried  different  remedies  and  Avas  nbout 
discouraged  AA’ith  the  chicken  business. 
Finally.  1  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co..  Dept.  438,  Waterloo,  la.,  for  a 
SI. 00  box  of  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Rcmed}'.  It's  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised  700 
thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost 
a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” — 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  loAva. 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  Tliis  germ 
is  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick  through 
the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg.  Read¬ 
ers  are  Avarned  to  bcAvare  of  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  Don't  Avait  until  it  kills  half  your 
chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  hatch  Avithout  some  infected  chicks. 
Don't  let  these  few  infect  your  entire 
flock.  PrcA'cnt  it.  Give  '\^'alko  in  all 
drinking  Avater  for  the  first  tAvo  Aveeks 
and  you  Avont  lose  one  chick  Avhere  you 
lost  lurndreds  before.  These  letters 
proA'e  it; 


NcAer  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L.  i  .  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind., 
Avrites:  “I  liave  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent 
for  two  packages  of  W«.lko.  I  raised 
OA'er  500  chicks  and  I  iieA'er  lost  a  sin¬ 
gle  chick  from  Wliite  Diarrhea.  Walko 
not  only  prcA’cnts  White  Diarrhea,  but 
it  gives  the  chicks  strength  and  A’igor; 
thev  develop  quicker  and  feather  ear¬ 
lier'.” 


Kever  I^ost  One  After  First  Dose 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw'  AA'rites:  “I  used 
to  lose  a  great  many  chicks  from  White 
Diarrhea,  tried  many  remedies  and  Avas 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
438,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  1  used  two 
50c  packages,  raised  300  "White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  ncA'er  lost  one  or  had  one 
sick  after  giA’Ing  the  medicine  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  tlian 
ever  before.  I  haA'e  found  this  company 
tlioroughly  reliable  and  ahvays  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M. 
BradshaAA',  Beaconsfield,  loAva. 


Yon  Pun  No  Risk 

We  will  send  WALlvO  Wliite  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — post¬ 
age  prepaid— soQ-'OU  can  see  for  yourself 
what  a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for 
White  Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  proA'e — ^as  thousands  haA’e  proAxn — 
that  it  will  stop  your  losses  and  double, 
treble,  even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send 
50c  for  package  of  WWLKO  (or  $1.00 
for  extra  large  box) — giA-e  it  iiii  all  drink¬ 
ing  Avater  and  AA’atch  results.  You’ll  find 
you  yon’t  lose  one  chick  Avhere  you  lost 
dozens  before.  It’s  a  posith’e  fact.  You 
run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund 
your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it 
the  greatest  little  chick  sat’er  you  ever 
Used.  The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  National 
Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  loAva,  stands  back  of  our  guar¬ 
antee. 

Walker  remedy  cd..  Dept.  437, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Semi  me  the  (  )  50c  regular  size  (or  (  )  $1 
economical  large  size)  package  of  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your 
risk.  Send  it  on  yotir  positWe  guarantee  to 
promptly  refund  my  money  if  not  satisfied 
in  eveiy  AA-a.v.  I  am  enclosing  5.0c  (or  $1.00). 
(P.  O.  money  order,  check  or  currency  ac¬ 
ceptable.) 

Marne . . . . . . . 

Town  . . . . . .  i 


State  . . , 


...  R.  P.  D.  . . 


Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  pack- 
®§^e  Wanted.  Large  package  contains  about 
t"'o  and  one-third  times  as  much  as  small. 


Why  We  Stuck  to  Brown 
I,eghoms 

r^OR  several  years  vheu  tve  first  com- 
menced  housekeeping,  50  years  ago, 
we  had  a  flock  of  mongrel,  or  mixed 
foAvls— black,  w'hite,  checkered,  large, 
small,  smooth  legged  and  tvinged  legs. 

"We  purchased  a  fetv  here,  more  there; 
dressed  those  Avhich  were  in  condition 
to  sell— kept  those  not  fit  for  market; 
and  they  tvere  the  most  mixed  iot  of 
foAvls  that  I  ever  satv.  Not  only  mixed 
in  color,  size,  etc.,  but  in  disposition. 

There  AA'cre  ttvo  tliiA'  speckled  hens 
that  it  AA'as  almost  AA’orth  one’s  life  to 
cat-h.  They  Avould  fly  straight  for  one’s 
face,  day  or  night,  and  to  tell  the  truth 
AA'C  AA'cre  all  afraid  of  them,  We  resoh’- 
ed  if  any  one  of  us  could  by  hook  or 
crook  get  hold  of  them,  that  the  axe 
AA'ould  tell  the  rest.  And  after  several 
AA’eeks  of  that  exercise,  we  finall}'  landed 
them.  I  knoAV  not  Avhat  bretd  they 
AA'erc,  but  they  “ruled  the  roost.” 

A  Mixe '  Flock  and  a  Mixed  Product 

But  this  mixed  flock  Avere  great  lay¬ 
ers  and  I  do  not  think  Ave  ever  liad  as 
many  eggs  from  t^ie  number  of  hens 
kept.  But  as  the  f-OAA’ls  Avere  mixed,  so 
AA’cre  the  eggs — all  sizes  and  shades.  At 
that  time  shipping  eggs  Avas  not  prac¬ 
ticed  to  any  great  extent  either  by  the 
indiA'idual  farmer  or  the  dealers,  that  is 
some  40  or  45  years  ago. 

Then  shipping  eggs  began  to  be  pop¬ 
ular  aud  dealers  roamed  the  country  for 
fresh  eggs.  After  a  little  ‘SA'hite  ’  eggs 
commended  the  highest  prices.  Now  it 
costs  no  more  to  produce  ‘Vhite  eggs” 
than  it  does  dark  or  tinted  ones;  and  it 
one  is  producing  eggs  to  sell — produce 
those  that  Avill  bring  the  most  money,  of 
course. 

Then  we  raised  a  flock  of  purebred 
White  Leghorns.  These  Avere  fine  lay¬ 
ers  and  one  hundred  of  them,  all  so 
alike  that  I  could  not  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  made  a  pretty  sight. 

The  Drawback  with  White  Chickens 

Wc  usually  kept  around  100  layers, 
sometimes  120  and  intended  raising  too 
chickens  each  year.  Then  came  the 
draAvbacks.  It  did  seem  as  though  every¬ 
thing  that  ought  not  to,  saAv  those  pret¬ 
ty  Avhitc  chickens  and  took  their  toll. 
CroAA's  AA'ould  fly  doAvn  AA'ithin  four  or 
fiA'e  feet  from  our  kitchen  door  and 
Avith  the  said  door  Avide  open  and  Avork- 
ers  all  about,  and  pick  up  the  chickens 
and  fly  oflE  Avith  them.  Sometimes  by 
screaming  at  them,  they  AA'ould  drop  the 
chick  aud  sometimes  not. 

We  put  up  scare-croAA'S^strung  tAvine 
all  over  the  hen  yard  and  dooryard— 
starting  it  from  the  chamber  AvindoAV  so 
teams  could  go  underneath  the  net 
Avork.  That  helped  some  but  still  the 
croAA’S  had  a  lot  of  them  each  year  and 
AA'e  thought  something  must  be  (^one. 

Where  Protective  Coloration  Worked 

So  AA’e  purchased  a  quantity  of  eggs 
of  purebred  BroA\-n  Leghorns  and  for 
many  years  aa'C  raised  those.  The  color 
of  the  chicks  AA’ere  not  so  conspicuous, 
consequently  Ave  did  not  lose  many.  One 
3’car  I  remember  I  had  84  hatch  and 
ncA'cr  lost  a  one.  But  usually  “some” 
Avere  missing. 

We  contended  that  the  pretty  Brown 
Leghorns  AA'ere  fully  as  good  layers  and 
their  eggs  as  VA'hite  and  similar  in  size 
as  Avere  those  of  the  White  Leghorns 
and  just  as  many  of  them. 

Then  too,  the  hawks  did  not  pick  up 
the  broAvn  ones  as  they  had  the  Avhite 
ones  and  aa’C  did  not  suffer  as  much  loss 
AA'itli  the  hens.  They  seemed  more 
tough  to  rais^e  and  the  broAvn  hens  made 
“good”  mothers,  hatching  and  caring  for 
their  broods. 

I  liaA'C  read  so  many  complaints  about 
the  Leghorns  leaving  their  nests  Avhile 
sitting  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  lice 
and  mites  cause  the  trouble.  We  ahvays 
guarded  against  that.  We  did  not  have 
either  lice  or  mites  in  the  hen  houses, 
but  sometimes  in  the  hot  Aveather,  hens 
{Continued  on  page  477) 


Scene  on  a  sprtn£  £rowiji£  range—theso  birds  get  yeast  jin  their  wet^mash  each  day 


A  ton  of  broilers 
in  ten  weeks  • 


Amazing  results  are  secured 
by  adding  Dry  Yeast  to  the 
regular  feed 

Broilers  weighing 

pounds  each  at  10  weeks — 
that  is  the  result  secured  by  add¬ 
ing  Fleischiyann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
to  the  growing  ration.  And  out  of 
1491  baby  chicks  put  into  brood¬ 
ers  at  the  start  of  the  feeding  peri¬ 
od,  1368  were  carried  through  to 
marketing  age.  This  was  a  mor  - 
tality  of  only  8.24  per  cent — 
less  than  half  the  usual  loss 
experienced  poultrynaen  have 
come  to  expect!  This  excellent 
showing  was  made  in  severe  mid¬ 
winter  weather! 

On  the  basis  of  mortality, 
-Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
was  directly  responsible  for  saving 
more  than  100  chicks  and  for  help¬ 
ing  carry  them  to  market  age.  At 
the  price  received — 55  cents  a 
pound,  or  about  83  cents  each — 
Dry  Yeast  feeding  gave  an  extra 
profit  of  nearly  $100  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  the  Yeast! 

These  results  are  amazing — but 
the  explanation  is  simple. 


As  soon  as  Dry  Yeast,  dissolved 
in  water  or  milk,  is  added  to  the 
feed,  it  begins  at  once  to  ferment. 
(When  fed  in  a  dry  mash,  Yeast 
acts  on  the  feed  as  soon  as  it  is 
eaten.)  It  acts  upon  the  feed  in  a 
way  similar  to  digestion  itself, 
breaking  down  the  food  elements 
of  the  mash  (Avhich  must  be 
broken  down  before  they  can  be 
completely  digested)  and  making 
them  ready  for  easy,  rapid  ab¬ 
sorption. 

Three  definite  benefits 
This  better  assimilation  keeps 
the  chicks  in  fine  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  Yeast  makes  chicks 
stronger  and  keeps  them  so.  And 
its  mild  laxative  effect  prevents 
the  digestive  disorders  which, 
sometimes  ruin  whole  broods. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast 
comes  in  1  lb.  and  lb.  pack¬ 
ages,  25  lb.  kegs,  and  100  lb.  bar¬ 
rels.  Your  dealer  should  be  able  to 
supply  you.  If  not,  order  direct 
from  us,  enclosing  check,  cash  or 
money  order  with  the  coupon  be¬ 
low.  And  ask  for  a  copy  of  our 
new  bulletin  —  it’s  free.  The 
Fleischmann  Company,  69  Bank 
Street,  New  York  City. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 

PURE  DRY  YEAST 


PRICES: 


Canada 
Cuba 
Porto 
U.S.A.  Rico 

1  lb.  packages  $1.00  $1.20 

2yi  lb.  packages  2.00  2.40 

25  lb.  cartons  18.50  22.00 
100  lbs.  in  bulk  69.00  82.50 


Copyright  1025.  The  Fleischman  Co. 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY.  Dept.  D-41 
69  Bank  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  32  7  So.  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  or  941  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
or  314  Bell  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 

n  Please  send  me  your  new  bulletin. 

O  Enclosed  find  $ . Wease  send  me ......... 

I>ounds  of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  postage  prepaid. 


Name. 


Address . 

Dealer’s  Name  and  Address . 


\ 
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CRAINE  SILO  CO, 
Box  No.  180 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


A  GOOD 

Stave  Silo 
LOW  in  Price 

Superiority  of  workmanship  and  gual* 
ity  of  materials  make  Crasco  Silos  good 
for  unusual  service.  Made  of  selected 
tongue  and  grooved  stock  and  bound 
with  steel  rods.  Doors 
close  tight  and  ojjen 
easily.  Convenient 
door  front  ladder. 

The  result  of  years 
of  experience  in  mak¬ 
ing  superior  silos  such 
as  the  Craine  Triple 
Wall  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 


-  Klutch 

fields  False  Teeth 

Klutch  forms  an  adhesive  cushion  between  the 
plate  and  gums;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  it  can’t 
lock,  can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can't  be  “played  with” 
and  not  a  seed  can  getlunder  it.  You  can  eat,  talk, 
laugh  or  sing  just  cs  well  as  you  ever  did  with  youi 
natural  teelh.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of 
loy.  Postpaid  60cts;  2  boxes  $1.00.  (Send  $1  bill  at 
our  risk).  Use  a  whole  box.  Uf  not  more  than  satis¬ 
fied,  all  your  money  back. 

HART  &  CO..  Box  5021  Elmira,  N.Y 


Write 


on  best 


POULTRY 

GRIT 

Sharp  and  Soluble 


Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


You  can  he  quickly  cured,  if  you 

'STAMMER 


(i 

jK  Send  10  cents  for  2S8-page  book  on  Stammering  r.nd 
/W  Stuttering,  "Its  Cause  ant!  Cure/'  It  tells  ho"Y  I 
tv  rnred  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogue^ 
y  5133  Bogue  Blcig.*  1147  N.  111.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


Boyel  Foci  'em  with  tho _ _ 

This  Genuine  I^eather  Glove. 
Leafruc  Ball. Carver  and  expert 
Instructions  "How  to  Pitch”— 
all  4  piven  for  selling  only  20  bot¬ 
tles  assorted  liquid  perfume  at 
ISceach.  Lar^e  assortment  makes  . 
_ it  easy.  Send  no  money.  Write  today. 

BKLL  PERFUME  CO.,Dep'Jia  Chiog. 


Fancy  Eggs  Wanted 

Best  Prices  Prompt  Returns 


Herschel  Jones  Marketing  Service, 

INC. 


127  Reade  St.^  New  York 
Incensed  and  Bonded  by 
N.  T.  State  Dept.  Farms  &  ilarkets 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  4.  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

.  Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


WOOL,  HIDES,  TALLOW 

Ship--to 

S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 

Successor  to 

,  Keystone  Hide  Co,,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

For  oest  i-esults.  Write  for  cash  quotations 
and  market  report.  Keep  in  close  touch 
with  us. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs  $2.50.  Smoking  5  ibs.  $1.25:  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay 
when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl,  Paducah,  Ky. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


200  ACRES  &  BEAUTIFUL  HOME 
500  APPLES— 22  CATTLE,  HORSES 

G.as  engine,  ensilage  cutter  &  carrier,  cream  separator, 
full  sugar  eQuipraent,  raaetiincry,  tools;  making  money 
now,  in  one  finest  farming  sections  of  State,  few  steps 
Tillage,  ready  markets;  excellent  18-room  house  for  2 
families,  porches,  furnace  heat,  running  water;  big  barns, 
silos,  other  f.arm  bldgs.  Low  price  $0500  for  all,  only 
$500  required  from  responsible  party.  Details  also  pic¬ 
ture  of  pretty  home  and  poultry  farm  for  $1100  on  pg. 
28  new  190  pg.  Catalog  farm  bargains  throughout  the 
Ea,st.  Free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth 
Ate.,  at  20lh  St.,  H.  Y.  C. 


Amencan  Agriculturist,  May  2,  192| 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  May  for  testing 
3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  201  to  210  miles 
of  New  York  City.  It  is  understood  of 
course  that  the  prices  mentioned  belozf  are 
not  received  by  the  fanner  but  go  into  fhc 
'Pool.  They  are  prices  dealers  pay  the 


League.  "*  . 

These  are  April  prices: 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.80 

Class  2.A.  Fluid  Crear-’  . .  1.90 

Class  2B  Ice  Cream  .  2.05 

Class  2C  Soft  Cihecse  . 2.00 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk  .  1.80 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  . 1.80 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  . 1.70 


Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  Amg,rican  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

The  following  are  April  prices,  but  it 
is  believed  the  May  prices  will  not 
change  appreciably. 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 


Class  1  $2.80 

Class  2  .  2.00 

Class  3  1.65 


Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 


Class  1  . $2.70 

Class  2  .  2.00 

Class  3A  . 1.80 

Class  3B  .  1.75 


Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2,29, 

BUTTER  RECOVERS  STRENGTH 

The  butter  market  has  come  back  to 
47c  for  creamery  butter  scoring  higher 
than  extra,  93  score,  while  92  score  but¬ 
ter  (creamery  extras)  is  worth  46c.  This 
upward  turn  in  price  was  more  or  less  un¬ 
expected.  It  came  on  the  17th.  The  mar¬ 
ket  had  been  rather  unsettled  and  easy, 
but  with  the  development  of  improved  de¬ 
mand  and  with  a  strong  statistical  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  market,  the  situation  was  good 
enough  for  operators  to  take  on  stocks 
with  the  result  that  the  market  started  to 
gain.  By  the  22nd  the  price  had  reached 
47c  on  the  fanciest  marks,  a  gain  of  2 
cents  in  less  than  a  week.  Receipts  have 
been  lighter  than  were  anticipated  and  the 
indications  are  from  advices  received  that 
they  will  continue  to  be.  so.  This  spell 
of  cold  weather  has  slowed  up  the  make. 
W’ith  light  receipts  and  the  heavy  con¬ 
sumptive  demand,  which  has  pqllcd  vet3’ 
heavily  on  storage  stocks  below  those  of 
last  year  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  would-see  an  improved 
market.  Storage  stocks  have  been  reduced 
to  a  point  where  many  are  absolutely 
foiiced  to  buy  fresh  goods.  A  lot  of  the 
buying  is  for  out  of  town  business.  On 
the  2 1st  the  demand  absorbed  fresh  goods 
as  fast  as  they  were  received.  .  Many 
houses  did  not  have  enough  stock  to  spare 
to  the  outside  trade.  —Therefore  at  the 
moment  the  butter  market  has  turned  de¬ 
cidedly  in  the  seller’s  favor.  Marks,  ex¬ 
tras  are  worth  anytvhere  from  37c  for 
the  lower  grades  to  45)^2  for  91  score, 
indicating  that  the  lower  grades  are  im¬ 
proving  with  the  fancy  marks. 

FRESH  CHEESE  LOWER 

The  make  of  fresh  cheese  in  northern 
New  York  has  been  increasing  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  prices  have  begun  to  ease  slightly. 
Our  last  report  stated  that  24c  was  the 
top  price  on  fancy  state  fresh  flats  wh«reas 
this  week  the  fanciest  marks  will  not  bring 
more  than  23c  and  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  business  is  being  done  at  that 
figure.  The  receipts  of  fresh  state  flats 
are  increasing  gradually  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  disposition  to  accept  lower  prices, 
thereby  extending  the  mitlets.  Average 
run  fresh  goods  are  worth  from  2oj4  to 
2iy>c. 


Whole  cheese  maintains  Its  firm  position. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the  stock 
in  storage  is  in  the  grinders’  hands.  There 
seems  to  be  a  shortage  of  white  state  flats 
which  are  bringing  on  the  inside  26J/2C. 
It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  fancy 
colored  held  flats  will  bring  this  money. 

EGGS  ABOUT  THE  SAME 

There  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  egg 
market  from  what  we  reported  last  week. 
There  are  very  few  fancy  nearbys  com¬ 
ing  in  good  enough  to  warrant  top  prices. 
These  are  quoted  as  high  as  37  to  38c, 
but  this  is  very  extreme.  The  bulk  of  the 
nearbys  are  selling  at  prices  ranging  from 
32  to  34c,  A  few  that  are  a  little  better 
than  this  are  bringing  35c.  Nearby  eggs 
are  decidedly  off  as  far  as  quality  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  where  they  are  real  fancy  the 
price  is  too  high  for  storage.  Nearby 
gathered  whites  are  worth  an^'where  from 
30  to  ^4C. 

In  view  of  low  prices  in  the  New  York 
market,  it  is  up  to  the  producer  to  study 
the  comparative  markets  very  closely.  If 
a  man  can  get  30c  in  the  country  for  his 
eggs  as  they  come  from  the  nest,  he  had 
better  sit  down  and  consider  where  he  gets 
off  if  he  ships  to  New  York.  By  the  time 
he  takes  out  the  small  and  poorly  shaped 
eggs  .and  then  candles  them  for  blood 
stops,  there  is  not  a  great  chance  of  coming 
out  much  ahead  when  he  considers  the 
price  he  gets  for  his  culls.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  to  watch  closely.  If  a  man  has  got 
real  fancy  stock  in  quantity,  then  he  is 
justified  in  shipping.  But  the  market  is 
not  strong. 

For  the  small  man  now  is  the  time  to  put 
eggs  down  in  water  glass  so  that  next 
winter  he  can  sell  his  fresh  eggs  at  more 
advantageous  prices. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET  GOOD 

The  live  poultry  market  is  holding  up 
fairly  well.  Opinions  in  the  market  a 
week  ago  indicated  that  fancy  fowls  would 
be  selling  around  32c.  However,  due  to 
improved  conditions  fancy  fowls  are  sell¬ 
ing  for  34c  while  Leghorns  are  tvorth 
f^om  32  to  33c.  The  market  on  broilers 
is  also  very  good.  Receipts  have  been 
light  and  from  all  indications  the  market 
was  going  to  hold  its  own  for  a  while. 
Spring  broilers  are  bringing  anywhere 
from  45  to  65c,  depending  on  the  breed 
and  color,  fancy  colored  stock  bringing 
the  top  of  the  market. 

On  Maj'  30  we  will  celebrate  Decoration 
Day  and  there  is  usuallj^  a  very  good  de¬ 
mand  for  fanej’-  broilers  at  that  time. 
Ponltrymen  who  have  large  flocks  will 
find  that  it  may  pay  them  to  point  them¬ 
selves  for  that  market,  when  large  broilers 
particularly  are  most  in  demand.  Ihe 
market  days  will  be  May  26  and  27.  By 
the  2Sth  we  may  find  that  pnees  will  be 
casing  off.  It  is  always  .  well  to  get  in 
early,  bearing  in  mind  al.so  that  quality 
products  will  bring  the  highest  prices. 

OLD  POTATOES  TURN  WEAKER 

The  old  potato  market  has  taken  a  down¬ 
ward  turn.  States  are  now  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $1.35  to  $1.65  in  150-pound 
sacks  delivered  in  New  York  City.  Maincs 
put  up  in  the  same  size  sack  are  selling 
^-50  to  S1.90.  Long  Islands  are  also 
moving  slowly  although  very  few  are 
being  shipped  in.  The  trade  has  been  very 
dull  both  at  the  piers  and  at  33rd  street 
and  values  at  all  places  are  barely  steady. 
The  main  reason  for  the  weakening  mar¬ 
ket  is  that  Floridas  have  again  turned 
downward  and  the  fanciest  marks  from 
that  state  are  selling  at  $6.75,  though  most 
business  is  being  done  at  $6.50.  With 
new  potatoes  selling  at  these  prices  both 
in  the  regular  vegetable  stores  as  well  as 
chain  stores,  old  stocks  have  very  little 
chance. 

Continued  reports  from  the  country  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  potato  acreage  is  going  to 
be  lighter  in  the  East  this  year,  reduc¬ 
tions  in  some  sections  'being  as  heavy  as 
15  per  cent.  This  is  to  be  discounted  by 
the  fact  that  some  will  finally  put  in  more 
than  they  originally  anticipated. 

MAY  WHEAT  UP  SLIGHTLY 

The  wheat  market  has  been  very  flighty 
during  the  past  week.  Prices  have  been 
up  and  down  over  a  wide  range.  It  is 
mainly  a  speculative  market  and  reports 
one  way  or  the  other  are  sending  prices 
up  cr  down  in  sharp  curves.  On  April 
2ist,  May  wheat  closed  at  $1.50,  5  cents 
lower  than  it  was  the  week  previous. 
Kansas  has  been  experiencing  abnormally 
high  temperatures  and  this  may  lead  to 
some  crop  complaints,  which  naturally  has 
a  decided  influence ,  on  the  market.  The 


southwest  and  northwest  wheat  sections 
have  had  rain  which  has  cased  the  market 
in  those  sections. 

New  York  Cash  Prices 

Following  are  the  prices  of  cash  grains 
FOB  New  York  City:  WHEAT,  No! 
I  red,  $1.84  to  $1.86;  No.  2  hard  winter* 
$1.65;  No.  2  mixed  durum,  $1.63.  CORN 
No.  2  yellow,  $1.26  to  $1.30.  OATS,  fancy 
white  clipped  6o)4  to  6ip2c;  ordinary 
\vhite  clipped,  57  to  59c;  No  2,  54c.  RYE. 
No.  2  western  $1.21.  BUCK\\TIEAT, 
sound  milling,  $2.40  per  hundred  pounds. 

Local  Buffalo  Feed  Prices 

Since  Buffalo  is  an  important  milling 
center  for  wheat  feeds  and  linseed  oil 
meals,  we  are  quoting  feed  prices  FOB 
Buffalo  as  of  April  18,  compiled  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets :  Ground  oats  $37 ;  spring 
wheat  bran  $31;  hard  wheat  bran  $27.50; 
standard  middlings  $36;  soft  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  $34;  flour  middlings  $42;  white 
hominy  $41.50;  j-ellow  hominy  $41.50;  corn 
meal,  $45 ;  gluten  feed  $36.75 1  36%  cotton 
seed  meal  $40.50;  41%  cotton  seed  meal, 
$43-50;  43%  cotton  seed  meal  $45;  34% 
old  process  linseed  oil  meal  $39. 

HAY  MARKET  STILL  QUIET 

With  abundant  receipts  of  low  grade  hay 
the  market  still  rules  weak.  Barges  bring¬ 
ing  hay  from  the  FI udson  Valley  are  un¬ 
loading  a  lot  of  No.  3  and  sample  hay 
and  with  only  a  quiet  market  to  play  to, 
it  is  natural  that  prices  have  not  improved. 
No.  I  hay  is  still  bringing  $25  but  there 
is  only  a  small  amount  of  that  on  hand. 
Where  arrivals  grade  No.  2  they  are 
bringing  $22  to  $24.  Lower  grades  are 
selling  anywhere  from  $10  to  $20  per  ton. 

What  You  Pay  For 

(Continued  from  page  469) 
tect  the  nation’s  food  supply  but  Iso 
to  insure  the  well  being  of  the  surplus 
boys  and  girls  that  the  farms  produce 
for  the  cities. 

If  the  farmer  is  to  receive  more  mon¬ 
ey  then  the  consumer  must  pay  more. 
A  large  percentage  increase  in  the  farm¬ 
er’s  price  need  result  in  only  a  small 
percentage  increase  in  the  consumer’s 
price.  To  go  back  to  potatoes  again. 
If  Henry  should  receive  30  cents  more 
per  bushel  he  would  receive  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  price.  This  30  cents 
added  to  the  price  of  potatoes  in  the 
cities  is  only  10  per  cent  on  the  price  of 
$3.03  per  bushel  charged  by  the  gro¬ 
cer. 

Andrew  is  not  paying  for  food  as  the 
farmer  thinks  of  food.  Andrew  is  pay¬ 
ing  for  services  in  bringing  that  food  to 
hio  table  in  the  particular  form  and  at 
the  particular  time  that  he  wants  it. 

There  is  no  law  to  prevent  Henry 
from  moving  to  the  city  and  obtaining 
emploxmtent  in  the  factory  beside  An¬ 
drew’  or  as  a  railroad  emplo3’ce  or  other 
w’orknian  handling  the  food  which  fne 
farmer  prodhccs.  Hcnr3’S  by  the  thous¬ 
ands  are  doing  this.  Thousands  more 
should  do  it  until  the  demand  for  food 
catches  up  with  the  available  suppb’. 

Not  until  this  migration  has  ta'icen 
place  sufficiently  will  the  farmer  begin 
to  receive  a  price  for  his  food  that  is  on 
a  level  with  other-  products.  Then  An¬ 
drew  will  still  pay  a  small  amount  for 
farm  food  and  a  large  amount  for  the 
services  of  union  labor  but  that  sniah 
amount  for  farm  food  will  have  increas¬ 
ed  just  a  little  so  that  Henry  will  be 
receiving  a  fair  return  for  his  labor  and 
capital. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCH  WORK— Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  pack.-ige,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCIi^vOKi^. 
COMPANY,  Meridian,  Conn.  _ 

SWITCHES  —  Transformations, etc.  Booklet 
free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton.  N.  Y. _ _ 

RUGS  made  from  old  carpets, 
color,  from  any  kind  of  carpet.  GEORGE 
PURCELI.,  Dover,  N.  H. _ 


fink 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

INFANTS  SACQUES— Blue  xyh-t^.  . 

and  whit^  95c  each.  ANNIE  GREENa.E.  » 

I*’- 


WOOLENS.  Material  for  ladies’  wear 
from  -factory.  Write  for  samples,  and  ment 
garment  planned.  F.  A.  P.\CKARD,  l>ox 


A, 


i 
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j^erican  Agriculturist,  May  2,  1925 

Among  the  Farmers 

League  Announces  March  Pool  Price 


The  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
Association  a’nnounced  a  net  pool 
price  for  March  of  $2.26  per  hundred 
pounds.  This  is  the  base  price  for  3% 
jnilk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone.  Prices 
received  by  individual  farmers  will  of 
course  vary  according  to  the  zone  in  which 
tliey  are  located. 

this  is  the  best  pool  price  for  March 
ever  paid  by  the  pooling  association,  and 
the  League  states  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  war  j-ears,  1918,  1919  and 
1020,  it  is  the  highest  price  ever  received 
by  dairymen  for  their  March  milk.  There 
were  no  deductions  for  their  certificates 
of  indebtedness  this  month,  and  the  de¬ 
ductions  for  expenses  were  reduced  one 
cent  a  hundred  pounds  from  the  February 
deduction.  Improvement  in  market  con¬ 
ditions  for  nearly  all  dairy  products  is 
beginning  to  have  its  effect  on  prices  re¬ 
ceived  by  dairymen  for  their  milk  with 
the  result  that  there  is  much  more 
optimistic  feeling  among  eastern  dairy¬ 
men  than  has  prevailed  before  in  a  long 
time. 


milk,  cream  and  condensed  milk,  on  !May 
1st. 

Mr.  Nathans’  connection  with  the  Milk 
Conference  Board  has  brought  him  in 
close  touch  with  the  milk  distributing  in¬ 
dustry  iu  New  York  and  up-state  cities. 
He  was.  formerly  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  his  services  with  that  line  cover¬ 
ing  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  of  which 
the  last  five  were  as  Milk  Freight  Agent. 
In  that  capacity  he  originated  the  long- 
haul  milk  traffic  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
inaugurated  the  first  all-rail  milk  move¬ 
ment  to  Brooklyn  via  the  Pennsylvania’s 
Hudson  River  tunnels. 

The  company  with  which  Mr.  Nathan 
will  become  associated  is  an  old  established 
and  well  known  milk  organization  headed 
by  Theodore  G.  Caldwell,  one  of  New 
York  City’s  most^itiierienced  distributors. 

Mr.  Nathans’  sWRs?or  as  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Conference  Board 
has  not  3-et  been  selected. 


Eastern  States  Milk  Producers 
Hold  Annual  Meeting 


Questions  You  Will  Have  To 
Ans’wer  to  Get  a  Junior 
Operator’s  License 

HE  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicles  is  making  arrangements  to 
issue  Junior  Operators’  licenses  in  ..ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  law  recently  signed  by 
Governor  Smith.  It  is  believed  that  ap¬ 
plication  blanks  will  be  ready  for  the 
public  during  the  week  ending  May  2.  The 
new  Statute  provides  that  such  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  licenses  shall  be  issued  solely  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles,  and 
Commissioner  Charles  A.  Harnett,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law,  has  prescribed  the  limitations  under 
which  licenses  will  be  issued  to  minors, 
bet  ween  16  and  18,  in  rural 'communities 
only. 

Applications  for  Junior  Operators  li¬ 
censes  require  answers  to  the  following; 

"Is  the  community  where  you  reside 
served  by  bus,  trolley  or  rail? 

"Between  what  hours  will  vehicle  be 
eperated  by  you? 

"Between  what  localities? 

"Over  what  roads  will  it  be  necessary 
for  you  to  operate? 

"If  operated  in  pursuit  of  Edcuation  give 
(a)  name  and  location  of  School,  and  (b) 
the  distance  from  your  home  or  place  of 
abode. 

“If  operated  to  assist  parent  or  guardian 
filve  location  of  creamery  or  market. 

"Give  reasons  why  you  believe  a  license 
Is  necessary. 

"If  motor  vehicle  is  to  be  operated  in 
connection  with  duties  assigned  by  parent 
or  guardian  state  fully  the  nature  of  such 
duties.’’ 

The  Junior  Operators’  license  will  ex¬ 
pire  on  June  30,  1925.  It  wall  give  the 
name,  address  and  a  general  description 
of  the  person  licensed,  and  wall  include 
this  certification : 

“This  is  to  certify  that  the  person  named 
and  described  on  the  reverse  side  has  been 
licensed  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1925,  in  the  morning 

between  the  hours  of  .  and  in  the 

afternoon  between  the  hours  of  . . 

and  over  the  following  highways  . . 

for  the  purpose  of  . ” 

The  license  is  not  transferable  and  the 
persons  licensed  are  cautioned  to  report 
any  accident  to  the  Commissioner. 

Persons  who  intend  to  fit  themselves  to 
drive  motor  vehicles  should  file  notices 
of  such  intention  with  the  county  clerk 
of  the  county  in  wdiich  their  residence  is 
located  and  not  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles.  Commissioner  Charles 
A.  Harnett  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles  has  received  a  large  number  of  these 
misdirected  notices.  ■ 


t  E.  Nathan  Resigfns  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  Milk  Conference 
Board 

J.  ELKIN  NATHANS,  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Conference  Board,  Inc,, 
tio  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
since  the  organization  of  the  Board  in 
1917,  has  resigned  to  become  affiliated  with 
fhe  Brown  &  Bailey  Condensed  Milk  Com- 
pan_v,  Brooklj'n,  N.  Y.,  distributors  of 


A  T  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
States  Milk  Producers,  Inc.,  wffiich 
was  held  on  April  16,  Morgan  B.  Gar- 
lock  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent.  The  other  officers  elected  are  as 
follows :  Charles  M.  Bull,  Poughkeepsie. 
N.  Y.,  1st  Vice  President;  B.  O.  Wales- 
of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  2nd  Vice  President; 
Roscoe  Sargent  of  Sandy  Creed,  N.  Y., 
Secretary  and  Benjamin  G.  Van  Alstinc, 
of  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  Treasurer. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Chautauqua  County— Agricultural  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  section  are  getting  to 
be  serious.  About  one  half  of  the  farm 
houses  are  vacant  and  half  the  farmers 
who  are  living  on  their  farms  are  work¬ 
ing  in  nearby  shops  and  factories.  Many 
are  selhng  their  dairies.  During  the 
last  week  in  March  several  dairies  were 
sold  near  Dewitt ville  to  be  resold  to 
parties  in  other  towns  or  to  be  shipped 
awa.y.  There  arc  hundreds  of  .tons  of 
haj’  for  sale  in  this  section  with  no 
Iniy'ers. — P.  S.  S. 

Ontario  County — We  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  some  excellent  spring  weather. 
Some  farmers  started  plowing  during 
the  last  week  in  March  on  high  ground. 
Help  is  scarce  and  high,  and  hard  to  get 
at  any  price. — H.  D.  S. 

Ontario  County — We  had  some  very 
fine  weather  during  the  month  of 
March.  At  times  it  seemed  more  like 
summer.  On  the  26th  the  mercurj’- 
went  to  70  degrees  in  the  shade  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100  out  in  the  sun. 
We  have  paid  for  it  since  with  freezes, 
high  winds  and  snow  flurries.  Very’ 
little  plowing  was  done  up  to  the  first 
of  April.  Many  auctions  have  been 
held  as  there  are  lots  of  people  giving 
up  farming.  Prices  of  potatoes,  short¬ 
age  of  help,  high  taxes,  along  with  the 
salary  grabs  at  Washington  have  dis¬ 
couraged  farmers.  It  siems  that  the 
one  who  pay’s  the  bill  should  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  in  regard  to  raising  of 
salarje^s. — E.  jjj.  B. 

Note"-  '  om  Long  Island 

Potato  growers  are  in  the  midst  of 
their  planting.  Some  have  the  job 
about  completed  and  are  getting  land 
ready  for  other  crops.  The  old  potato 
deal  is  about  over.  There  are  few 
scattered  sales  being  made  but  once  the 
heavyL.  planting  season  begins  there  is 
too  much  to  do  to  bother  with  a  few 
tail  end  sales.  The  poultry  business 
promises  to  have  a  heavy  boom  on  Long 
Island  this  year.  A  number  of  new 
farms  have  started,  especially  along  the 
more  heavily  travelled  highways  to 
cater  to  the  automobile  trade  from  New 
York.  The  market  garden'  business  is 
gradually  moving  farther  east.  The 
farms  around  Hollis  and  Queens  have 
all  been  bought  up  for  real  estate  de¬ 
velopment.  in  fact  thousands  of  homes 
are  now  standing  where  only  a  few 
years  ago,  potatoes,  sweet  corn  and 
small  vegetables  of  the  truck  garden 
type,  were  growing. 
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You  can  trust  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
as  a  faithful  friend.  It  ’will  never 
go  back  on  you.  That’s  the  kind 
of  feed  you  want. 

This  pure  com  feed  has  won  big  records 
in  the  feed-lot — in  the  milk  can — and  in 
poultry  yards.  It  is  a  valuable  ingredient 
in  any  ration. 

All  protein  is  not  the  same,  but  you  can 
always  be  sure  of  getting  highly  digestible 
protein  of  the  right  kind  in  Com  Gluten 
Feed.  It’s  made  entirely  from  com. 

You  would  have  to  feed  about  2}/2 
tons  of  com  meal  to  get  the  same  amount 
of  protein  contained  in  one  ton  of  Com 
Gluten  Feed. 

Cut  down  .your  feed  cost.  Increase 
your  profit.  Use  Corn  Gluten  Feed  in 
your  home  mixed  rations  for  all  livestock 
and  poultry. 

I  f  you  are  feeding  a  ready-mixed  feed  be  sure 
to  buy  from  a  manufacturer  who  makes  a  feed 
with  Corn  Gluten  Feed  in  it. 

Mail  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  an 
interesting  booklet  entitled  “Are  You  Buying 
Tags  or  Feed?’ 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Dept. 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Managring'  Director 

20s  So.  La  Salle  Chicago,  IIL 


ASSO.  CORN  PRODUCTS  MFRS. 

729-208  So.  La  Salle,  Chicago,  111. 

Mail  free  copy  of  booklet.  VAre  You 
Buying  Tags  or  Feed?’’ 

Name . . . . 

R.  F.  D . . 

Town . 


State. 


Leaky  Roofs 


Made 


Water-tight 

at 

Small  Cost 


Giiaianteed  i 
To  Wear 


an  amazingly  simple  way  to  make  yoor  leaky  roofa 
watertight  and  last  10  years  longer  at  one-fifth  the 
cost  of  a  new  roof.  20  years  ose  on  industrial  build- 
inga  all  over  the  world  provre  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

seal^hte 

TRAMKx..  THICK  LIQUID  RXfHSTVRXD 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

You  pour  it  on  right  over  the  old  roof  and  spread  it 
out  with  a  roofer’s  brush.  You  do  it  yourself  m  a  few 
hours— no  labor  cost  —  you  end  your  roof  worries  for 
10  years  to  come.  Bemember,  Seal-Tite  is  not  a  paint. 

Bon*t  Pay  for 
4  Months ! 

We  aslc  no  pay  till  4  months  of  sun  and  rain  have 
proved  all  our  claims.  SEAL-TITE  must  do  what  we 
say  it  will  or  it  costs  you  nothing.  Could  you  make  a 
fairer  offer  if  you  wrote  it  yourself  t 

WRITE  ISlOW! 


Our  big.  illustrated  circular  tells  all  about  how  yon 
can  turn  an  old,  leaky  roof  into  a  new,  watertight 
roof,  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  root. 
What  a  wonderful  chance  to  savel  Don’t  wait  for 
the  next  rain  to  remind  you  that  your  roofs  leak. 
Look,  into  this  thing  right  now.  Seal-Tite  carries  a 
positive  10-year  guarantee.  Send  today  for  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  amazing  offer.  Write  TODAY  I 

Establithed  1903 

Monarch  Paint  Co.,  Oept.  go-6S  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO;  Chevring  five  pounds  $1.50;  ten 
$2.50;  smoking  five  pounds  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS.  Maxons  Mill.  Ky. 


Hotel  Sememe 

sijRAcusE:  n.  q. 


'J*  HE  logical  place  to  stay  when 
in  Syracuse.  Magnificent  and 
modern,  Hotel  Syracuse  Is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  restful,  quiet 
atmosphere.  This  beautiful  struc¬ 
ture  contains  over  600  rooms,  all 
outside,  with  bath,  servidor  and 
circulating  ice  water.  The  luxu¬ 
rious  lobby  and  lounge  appeal  to 
the  traveller  with  an  air  of  ease 
and  comfort.  128  rooms  with  bath 
at  $3.00.  One  half  of  ail  rooms  at 
$4  00  or  under. 

R.  P.  BTcinard,  Managing  Director 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  ta 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist  , 
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ALPHA 

CEMENT 


thoroughly  mixed  with  sand  and 
gravel,  or  sand  and  crushed  stone, 
will  give  your  new  improvements 
gratifying  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance. 

Few  products  that  you  buy  are 
made  imder  such  exacting  chem¬ 
ical  supervision  as  is  ALPHA 
CEMENT.  Every  bag  of  it  will 
give  you  the  right  results. 


/•:’. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

New  York.  Boston,  Pliiladelphaa.  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis,  Battle  Creek,  ilacli.,.  Iiwiiton,  Ohio. 


IS 


on 
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A  Successful  Farmer 

Tells  You  How  to  Succeed 


I^AViD  STONE  KELSEY  is  a  successful  farmer  who  lias  spent  a  life 
^  life  ante  studying  every  '’ay  farm  problems.  He  knows  the  answers  to 
a  tliousand  live  qu'stions  about  farming  and  he  puts  them  all  in  a  book  that 
costs  iio  more  than  the  price  of  a  nt,/  lioe.  There  is  nothing  else  like  it  in 
print  one  man  saj's  ; 

“Jt  would  have  been  xvorth  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  to  me 
through  the  last  three  years.’’’ 

Here  is  a  live,  progressive  took  on  real  living,  rural  issues.  You  won’t 
find  it  too  long  or  too  scientifically  wordeci.  Farming  as  a  -business  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  togctiier  wit'-,  a  full  study  of  the  leaks  and  losses  \>^hich  occur  where 
petty  detads  arc,  not  fully  grasped.  And  it  will  cost  you  only  $1.50!  Send 
for  \-our  copy  todav ! 

KELSEYS  RURAL  GUIDE 

A  300  Page  Book.  Price  $1.50  at  all  Booksellers  or  of 

Boston  LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY  Publishers 


POST  YOUR  FARM-KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF 

E  have  had  a  new  supply  of  trespass  signs  made  up.  This  time  they  are 
»“  of  extra  heavy  linen  on  which  the  lettering  is  printed  directly.  There  is 
no  card  facing  to  be  water-soaked  by  the  rain  and  blown  away  by  the  wind.  We 
have  had  these  new  signs  made  up  of  extra  heavy  material  because  severe  storms 
will  tear  and  otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter  constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post  their  land  and  the  notices  we  have  prepared  com¬ 
ply  in  all  respects  with  the  law.  The  price,  to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST'  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


M.^rk  J.  Smith 
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Fighting  Worms  in  Sheep 

Will  Have  Less  Trouble  With  Vigorous  Stock 

A  CISpSSION  By  MARK  J.  SMITH  used  in  rotation  em 

^  of  the  control  ■  ,Ioyed  by  some  of 

of  stomach  worms  m  sheep  is  in  reality  ©ur  breeders  of  purebred  mutton  sheep 
a  -discussion  of  metliods  of  management 

that  will  t«nd  to  maintain  flock  healtlL  Change  Pasture  Often 

Healthy  sheep  are  of  course  tlie'  profitable  Then  in  between  these  two  types  we 
■ones.  It  is  the  nature  of  sheep  to  lack  ]iave  tlie  vast  armv  of  practical  farm 
the  spirit  of  fight  and  resistance,  but  on  flpek  owners  who  keep  their  ewes  on 
the  other  hand,  most  well-managed  sheep  permanent  pasture  the  greater  part  of  the 
are  healthy  and  taken  as  a  class  of  live-  grazing  season  -but  wdio  see  to  it  that  the 
s^k  are  exceptionally  free  from  fatal  iambs  have  fresh  feed  after  being  weaned 
diseases.  in  the  form  of  stutole  fields,  meadows  or 

Prevention  is  the  important  thing.  ^lany  ^  patch  of  rape.  These  men  also  see  to 
of  the  sheep  that  tlie  pasture  is  changed  as  often  as 

are  being  dosed  for  possible — every  two  weeks  or  better  every 
stomach Vonns  are  ten  days  during  the  smiimer. 
actually  sheep  with  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
poor  constitutions  note  a  statement  made  by  A.  J.  Knollin, 
and  low  vitality,—  n  man  wdio  for  many  years  has  been 
aniinak  that  are  identified  with  the  shecp  industry  in  a  large 
hardly  worth  both-  ^vay.  He  said:  “Farmers  of  the  future 
ering  with.  A  few  handle  sheep  successfully  will 

years  ago  I  helped  cultivate  the  lands  upon  which  their  sheep 
to  administer  the'  pa-stnre  and  follow  a  regular  rotation,  by 
blue  vitriol  treat-  soiling  process  not  only  can  sheep  be 
nient  to  a  flock  of  tlirifty  but  tlie  land  itself  be  cn- 

dealer’s  culls  own-  riclicd. 

ed  by  a  man  in  Why  Most  Treatments  Fail 

The  ewes  were  an  experience  in  treating  sheep  for 

„  r,  stoiiiach  woriiis  was  atout  twelve  years 

cittor  with  or  with-  ago  when  I  hclped  to  drench  a  barn  full 
out  stomach  worms  gasoline  treatment, 

and  I  could  not  see  how  ttov  could  ever  The  mi.xture  given  contain^  5  ounces  of 
do  the  ov.mer  any  good.  Within  a  short  ^  'T- o  tablespoonful  of  gasoline 
time,  however,  I  was  pleased  to  receive  ^  more  m  case  of  a  mature 

a  post  card,  on  which  ihere  was  a  verse  stoep)  and  one  ablespoonful  _ot  raw  hi^ 
that  in  substance  said:  “My  troubles  treatmeiit  was  given  on  three 

now,-tIiev  arc  all  over,  for  I  have  found  successive  mornings.  One  great  difticulty 
my  luck 'in  a  four-leaf  clover.”  Added  encountered  m  successfully  ridding  sheep 
to  this  verse  u-as  the  postscript  “for  I  /ton^eh  wPrms  arises  from  the  fact 
have  shipped  vour  old  patients  to  Jersey  tl’at  the  worms  are  located  in  the  fourth 

>;  i  J  J  Stomach  and  therefore  all  materials  given 

■  ■  —  strength  when  they  reach  the  location  of 

The  Life  History  01  the  Worm  somewhat  w’eakened  in 

In  order  to  understand  tlie  methods  now  „  .  .  , 

used  to  combat  stomach  worms,  we  siiould  Tlie  U.  S.  Government  raaintaiiis  a  farm 

know  something  with  regard  to  the  life  \  leiina,  \  irgima,  which  a  few  }  ears 

history  of  Haeiiionchus  conioriiis,  or  when  I  visited  it,  was  devoted  en- 

stoniach  worms  of  sheep.  The  worms  of  tjfc.y  fo  the  study  of  internal  paiasitcs  m 
sheep  are  thread-like  and  about  three  sheep.  T\  hen  asked  by  the^  American 

quarters  of  an  inch  in  Icngtii,  are  found  Agriculturist  to  disci^s  this  subject  I 

in  the  great  numbers  in  the  fourth  stom-  ^u-ected  a  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
acli  of  the  sheep  where  the  female  lay's  Industry  at  W  ashingtOT  as.-ving  for  the 
thousands  of  eggs.  It  is  tolieved  that  these  developments.  Ttoy  ha\e  iouna 

eggs  do  not  hatch  out  within  the  sheep  routine  treatments  with  copper  su - 

but  pass  on  out  through  the  intestine  with  phatc,  appears  to  be  the  best  contro 
the  feces.  The  period  of  time  necessary  nicasure  for  use  in  the  case  of  sheep  kep 
for  the  hatching  out  of  these  worms,  the  ^’ider  the  usual  farm  conditions, 
investigators  tell  us,  varies  Avith  tlie  tern-  Copper  Sulphate  as  a  Remedy 

perature.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  only  ^  1  t  1  •  1 

a  few  hours  are  required  and  a  much  _II-  Ransom,  chief  of  tto  Zoologi^l 

IcMiger  time  if  dry  and  cold.  Dryness  and  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 

freezing  are  both  unfavorable  for  the  de-  dustry  is  credited  tvith^  having  done  more 
velopment  of  the  new  w'orm- moisture  and  than  any  other  person  in  finding  out  facts 
w'armth  being  most  favorable.  When  they  regarding  the  stomach  worm,  its  life,  his-- 
arrive  at  the  most  infectious  stage  they  tory  and  so  on.  In  a  letter,  he  sais. 
have  a  great  resistance  to  long  periods  of  ‘Awhile  we  believe-  that  pasture  rotation 
extreme  heat  or  cold  for  tliey  develop  a  should  bt  practiced  as^  far  as  possible,  ve 
coat  or  sliealhlike  envelope  which  sur-  tove  not  found  it  feasible  to  control  stom- 
rouiids  them.  When  there  is  suflicicnt  ^ch  worms  in  sheep  under  ordinary  farm 
moisture  from  rain  or  dew  the  slieathcd  conditions  by  pa.s_ture  rotation  alone,  ana 
larvae  is  active  and  crawls  up  the  blades  believe  that  routine  treatments  anord  a 
of  grass  or  other  vegetation.  YVhen  it  is  distinctly  more  satisfactory'  solution  ^^lor 
dry'  they  are  inactive.  In  this  manner  the  the  problem  of  stomach  worm  control, 
young  worms  get  into  a  position  where  A  one  per  cent  rolution  of  copper  su  - 

they'  are  swallowed  wdth  the  grass  by  their  phate  is  used.  This  is  made  by'  disroly- 

tost  the  sheep — arrmiig  in  the  fourth  ing  one-fourtli  pound  of  copper  sulphate 
stomach  tliey  develop  and  complete  their  (using  care  to  use  only  clear  blue  crystals) 

■in  I  pint  of  toiling  water,  and  adding  cold 
water  to  make  a  total  of  2  gallons.  Metal 
receptacles  should  not  be  used  for  the 
solution.  Earthenware,  porcelain  or 
enamel  ware  are  used.  The  Government 
bulletin  states  tliat  a  dose  that  has  been 
found  satisfactory  is  about  3  fluid  ounces 

and  we  know  from  experience  that  this  is  5'earlings  and  older 
the  case.  W^eil-fed  mature  sheep  are  fairly  ^  lambs  3  montlis  o.  o  ' 

resistent  to  stomach  w'orm  infection.  The  ^ ^  ^  ® 

more  serious  trouble  is  ivith  the  lambs  Mith  a  tube  and  funnel, 
especially  during  the  tottest  summer  How  to  Drench  Sheep 

months  after  the  lambs  are  -weaned.  It  t  j  1  -  i  -i.  •  li'rk 

is  then  they  need  frcsli  feed.  Fortunately  .  drenching  a  sheep,  it  is  best  to  tock 

New  York  State  is  far  enough  north  sJ  f  Ihe  head 

.hat  stomach  evorm.  ttot.H«  here  with  STubrSi' ta 

some  otlier  states.  Most  middle-aged  men  f  i^orma  swallowing  position-in  this  ^ 

can  remember  when  stomach  ,vonn  is  less  danger  of  getting  some  of  the 

troubles  in  sheep  were  hardly  known.  "'^]tenal  down  the  windpipe. 

A  most  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  "le  u!"k 

-  ■  to  dose  sheep  with  copper  sulphate  soiu 

•Vllll"  .J.  *  *  „  _  _  _ _ _  _ ^ 


life  cycle. 

Develop  Fastest  in  Warm  Wet 
Weather 

Obviously,  ^from  the  above,  we  would 
expect  more  'stomach  worm  trouble  dur¬ 
ing  a  wet  season  than  during  a  drv  one 


■tion 


once  every  three  or  four  weeks 


if  well  fed  they  are  better  able  to 
stand  them.  As  a  measure  of  prevention 
we  have  the  extensive  ranges  of  the  west  throughout  the  year.  Sheep  t  us 
where  one  sheep  has  so  much  range  that  showing  no  losses  from  stomaci  , 
the  infection  is  apt  to  die  out  before  an-  and  making  decided  gams  in  wool  and  inui 
other  sheep  comes  along.  The  other  ex-  shcep^  kept  under  the  same  con 

treme  is  tlie  method  of  seeded  forage  crops  {Continued  on  page  479) 
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Broilers  in  5-6  weeks 
Layers— S  montks 
^  Roasters  Sor  Fall 

j  Government  statistics  show  83  eggsa 
I  year  per  hen  average  in  United  States, 
r  Cooley’s  layers  average  160  to  225 
!  fig's*.  .10(1  in  many  cases  300  eggs  per 
I,  year.  ORDER  NOW  for  immediate  delivery 
I  White  Leghorns 


Per 

25 

50 

100 

Cornell  Cooley  Strain 

*4.00  S  7.50 

*14.00 

Barron  Strain 

5.00 

9.00 

18.00 

Black  Leeborns 

4.00 

7.00 

14.00 

Barred  Rock* 

Victor  Strain 

4.75 

8.50 

17.00 

Thompson  Strain 

5.00 

9.00 

18.00 

R.  I. 

Reds 

Pawnee  Strain 

4.75 

8.50 

17.00 

Tomkins  Strain 

5.00 

9.00 

18.00 

'White  Rocks 

Fishel-Wilburtha  Strain 

5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

Anconas 

Sheppard  Strain 

4.50 

9.00 

18.00 

White  Wyandottes 

Duston  Strain 

5.00 

10.00 

20.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

Mixed  Chicks 

3.50 

6.50 

10.00 

I  2  Lower  prices  for'Iate  May  delivery.  Wrile  for 
IB  them.  Also  special  prices  on  lota  of  1000  or  more. 
Ilj  Let  me  know  bow  many  you  want,  what  breed 
ID  and  when  you  wish  shipment.  My  capacity  is 
‘8  580,000  eces  at  a  settinr. 

EldenE.G)oIey 

FRENCHTOWN.N.JI 


Box  No.  1 
irai  " i**s 


SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 


Per  50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.S.W.  Legh’ns 
S.C.Br.  Legb’ns 

$7.00 

$13 

$62.50 

$120 

7.50 

14 

67.50 

130 

Barred  Bocks. 

8.00 

15 

72.50 

140 

Wh.  Wyandottes 

8.50 

16 

77.50 

150 

Heavy  Assorted. 

7.00 

13 

62.50 

120 

Light  Assorted. 

6.00 

11 

52.50 

100 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are 
success  to  thousands  of  our  customers 


iterywhere.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 


SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  .  i 
MAY  DELIVERY  L/IllCKS 

122  per  100;  $11  per  50;  $5.50  per  25.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  You  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  utility.  Giants  at  any  price.  breed 

and  hatch  Pedrick’s  Jersey  Black  Giants 
Exclusively.  Order  from  ad,  or  send  for 
catalog 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


lend 
tor 
Catalogue 
and 

Our  Prices 


BABY  CHICKS 

prepaid  to  your  door. 
We  personally  supervise 
our  breeding  stock.  Most 
profitable  varieties  from 
cgS  laying  strains.  10% 
down  books  order.  Extra 
chicks  in  exery  box.  You 
take  no  chances. 

GALION  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Gallon,  Ohio 


n  A  DV  r’Uir'MC  Hatched  by  the  best 
OrVO  I  Llll vlvij  system  of  Incubation 

from  lligh-claSS  brCd-tO- 
lay  stock.  Barred;  White,  Bud  Rocks,  Reds,  Black 
Mlnorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Anconas — IGc  each; 
White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns — 14c  each;  Broilers — lOe 
each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post 

HUNDA  poultry  farm,  Nonda,  ».  Y. 


KNAPPS  LEGHORNS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

horn  selected  production  bred  and  certifled  matings.  Onr 
•train  has  been  bred  and  developed  by  us  since  1883. 
Barly  maturing,  heavy  winter  layers.  ^  A  customer  report* 
•••f  80%  egg  yield  for  month  of  Jaftuary. 

Send  for  circular. 

E.  B.  KNAPP  A  SON,  Fablas,  B.  Y. 


PEKIN’S  of  giant  frame  for  rapid  growth. 
Market  size  In  10  weeks,  also  Indian 
„  Runners,  easy  to  raise,  always  a  market. 

W-  free.  WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  N,  Y. 


Why  We  Stuck  To  Brown 
Leghorns 

{Continued  from  page  473) 
will  develop  them  when  sitting  unless 
precaution  is  taken. 

When  our  hens  wanted  to  set,  we  let 
them  set  on  the  nests  where  they  were 
for  3  or  4  days,  until  we  felt  sure  they  ' 
meant  business,  then  we  prepared  nests 
in  clean  (scalded  and  dried)  boxes  by 
themselves  away  from  the  henhouses 
with  the  nests  made  of  fine  hay.  They 
do  not  scratch  that  around  so  badly  and 
then  under  the  hay  we  had  the  1  ox  bot¬ 
toms  well  covered  with  freshly  slaked 
lime  and  over  the  hay  sprinkled  a  full 
handful  of  the  flour  of  sulphur.  That 
does  not  injure  the  eggs,  hut  will  pre¬ 
vent  lice. 

Not  Much  Trouble  With  Stolen  Nests 

Mrs.  Northrup  spoke  about  her  Brown 
Leghorns,  laying  promiscuously  every,- 
where  and  anywhere.  Our’s  never  trou¬ 
bled  us  to  any  extent,  only  in  early 
spring,  after  being  confined  all  winter 
and  when  given  their  liberty  would  for¬ 
get  to  go  back  into  the  houses  to  lay, 
hut  scratch  and  lay  right  along,  wher¬ 
ever  they  happened  to  be.  But  after  a 
week  or  two,  would  go  back  in  the 
houses  to  find  their  nests  again — few 
ever  making  their  nests  out  of  doors. 

We  liked  the  brown  hens  and  thought 
them  more  profitable  than  their  white 
sisters.  There  is  surely  good  money  in 
hens  and  eggs  when  hrns  can  run  at 
large.  But  it  means  a  lot  of  arduous  la¬ 
bor  to  keep  henhouses  clean  and  free 
from  mites  and  lice  and  if  they  are  not 
kept  thus,  no  hen  can  lay  very  much. 
They  surely  cannot  lay  and  he  subjected 
to  bloodsucking  and  irritating  marau¬ 
ders.  Keep  the  hens  free  from  lice  and 
mites,  feed  and  care  for  them  well,  keep 
their  quarters  clean,  give  them  plenty  of 
clean  pure  water  and  all  the  milk  they 
will  consume  and  the  egg  basket  never 
will  be  empl}'. — Clarice  Raymond,  New 
York. 


Get  the  Broilers  Off  Early 

DEAIEMBER  that  the  price  of  broil- 
ers  is  higher  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Therefore  get  the  cockerels  on 
the  market  as  soon  as  possible,  both  to 
save  on  feed  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  better  price.  Separate  them  from 
the  pullets,  keep  thcr  confined,  feed 
them  a  fattening  ration,  and  sell  them 
when  they  weigh  from  a  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  half.  Some  chicken  men  1 
plan  to  have  the  cockerels  pay  all  costs* 
of  growing  the  pullets  up  to  the  time 
the  broilers  are  sold. 


How  I  Fatten  Leghorn 
Cockerels 

I^ISPOSING  of  the  youil'g  Leghorn 
^  cockerels  is  often  a  problem  to  those 
who  wish  to  raise  poultrjv  especially  for 
the  egg  market.  At  the  age  when  the 
young  cockerels  from  the  larger  breeds 
are  bringing  fancy  prices  as  fry,  the 
young  Leghorn  is  running*his  head  off 
in  search  of  food,  and  is  too  lean  and 
lank  to  make  delectable  eating.  Then 
the  owner  often  begins  to  wonder  what 
on  earth  he  is  good  for  and  what  would 
be  the  best  thing  to  do  with  him.  Let 
me  tell  3’'ou  of  a  profitable  way  I  have 
found  of  handling  these  young  Leghorns. 

Let  them  run  and  eat  until  they  \TOuld 
be  about  as  large,  if  they  were  fat,  as  a 
Plymouth  Rock  fry.  Meanwhile  make 
ready  some  crates.  First  nail  some 
boards  together  so  as  to  make  two  end 
pieces  i  foot  square.  Then  take  boards 
either  6,  8  or  10  feet  long,  according  to 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Season’s  Lowest  Prices  mean  Largest 
Profits  For  You 


Bigger  hatches  have 
our  customers.  Tliey  will 
is  finest  quality  at  any 


materially  lowered  our  cost  of  production.  We  pass  on  the  saving  to 
be  ordering  heavily  at  these  lowered  prices,  knowing  that  Killpot  Quality 
price.  Better  rush  your  order — today. 


25  50 

White,  Black  &  Brown  Leghorns  - $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Anconas  .  4.25  7.75 

White  Rocks  .  5.00  9.50 

White  Wyandottes  &  Black  Mlnorcas  5.50  10.50 

Mixed  .  2.75  5.50 

SPECIAL  MATING 


Mating  A  White  Leghorns  . 5.50 

Mating  B  White  Leghorns  . 5.00 

Black  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  . . .  5.00 
Reds,  V/hite  Rocks  &  Wyandottes  ....  6.00 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
?ed  parcel  post  prepaid.  10  Big 
by  check,  registered  letter  or  F. 


10.50 
9.50 
9.50 
11.00 

anywhere 

Hatches  Weekly  insure 
0.  Money  Order.  Cannot 


100 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

$57.50  $110.00 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

22.00 

105.00 

within  1200  miles. 

Ship- 

re  prompt 

deliveries. 

Remit 

ship  C.  0.  D. 


•  F.  H  I  LLPO  Xj  fRENCHTO^N.  N.  J. 


30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

A  licensed  veterinarian  has  certifled  Keystone  Chicks  free  from  contngloiB 
diseases. 

Bred  right,  hatched  riglit,  shipped  rlgiit. 

No.  1  Utility 

Selected  Matings 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 15c  each  11c  each 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 15c  each  11c  each 

Barred  Rocks  . ...16e  each  12e  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 18c  each  14c  each 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 16c  each  12c  each 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks' . 10c  each  $90  per  1000 

Hatched  by  men  with  15  years’  experience  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
modern  hatcheries  in  the  state.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Fre- 
paid  to  your  door.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A..  Fine  catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  (The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield,  Pa. 


OHIO  ACCREBlXiQ 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE— AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SALE.  Chicks  from  our 
hatclicry  come  up  to  tlie  standard  set  by  Oiiio  State  University  for  purebred 
chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today 


Order  our  chicks  and  feci  sale. 


for  immediate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog. 

Prices  (Po.stpaid)  on:  25 

S.  C.  Wh.  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  ..$2,50 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  2.50 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C.  & 

R.  C.  Reds  .  3.00 

White  Rocks,  Wlrite  Wyandottes  .  3.50 
S.  C.  Buff  &  White  Orpingtons  ..  3.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

Heavy  Assorted  . .  2.50 

Light  Assorted  .  2.00 

Immediate  shipment.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  DEPT.  2 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

iS.OO 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  95.00 

5.00 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00, 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

5.00 


10.00 

5.00 

4.00 


20.00  97.50  195.00 

10.00  50.00  100.00 

8.00  40.00  80.00 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


STURDY 


BABY  CH  I  C  K  S  — lO  cents  andup 

Pure-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and 

carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve'your  flocks  with  our  chlckfc 
Varieties  Prices  On;  Postpaid  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh..  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.75  $13.00  $62.50  $120 

K.  C.  Br.  Leghorits,  S.  C.  Anconas  . 

Barred  &  Buff  Piymoutli  Bocks,  R.>  I.  Reds  . 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  4.50 

No.  1  Mixed  .  3.50 

No.  2  MLxed  .  2.75 

Send  for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Rof. :  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
early  and  get  sturdy,  hcaltliy  cliicks.  Get  information  on  our  special  matings. 

THE  STURDY  CHICK  CO..  Auburn  Ave.  and  Erie  St..  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


3.50 

6.75 

1.3.00 

62.50 

120 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

70.00 

135 

4.50 

8.75 

17.00 

75.00 

145 

3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

this  city.  You  take  no  chance.  Ordef 


Buy-OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

They  are  hatched  from  flocks  Inspected  under  the  direction  of  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  Stat* 
University.  Varieties  Prices  on  50  100  500 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $7.00  $13.00  $62.50 

Barred  Rocks,  .Anconn.s,  B.  C.  &  S.  C.  Red,s  . 7.75  15.00  72,50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  . .  8.25  16.00  77.50 

Jlixed  .  5.75  11.00  62.50 

Jlcmbers  of  rthe  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
POSTPAID.  FULL  DELIVERY.  CATALOG  FREE. 


THE  BLUFFTON  HATCHERY 


Box  4.  BLUFFTON,  OHIO 


Yeast 

Raises 

Better 

Chick-j 


Yeast  contains  the  necessary  'Vitamine  B  which  stimu¬ 
lates  the  appetite,  promotes  growth  and  health.  Exper¬ 
iment  station  reports  show  brewers’  yeast  is  richer  in 
this  vitamine  than  ordinary  yeast. 

BREWERS’  YEAST— Harris 

is  choice  brewers’  yeast,  sterilized  to  prevent  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Scientifically  tested;  a  superior  product.  Order  a 
trial-  package  today.  Test  it,  compare  results.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Circulars  FREE. 

The  Harris  Laboratories.  Tuckahoe.  N.  Y* 


5  lbs.  ..$2.50 
25  lbs.  ..12.00 
50. lbs.  ..23.00 
100  lbs.  ..45.00 

Delivered 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D« 


. . 

you  ever  seen 

a  pantryman  fail  who  n  /JBeMSb} 

yroducea  esss  when 

fn^h  in  price?The  ans-  ^ 

Wer  is  no.  If  yon  will  foUoW^iS^^(folsn 
<^^arK(^Pollard  G>  4  B" 

myerkustl925]JeaTBc^timn  \  P 

CS>Po/lard  & 

S6S  MERTEL  AVE.  .  BUFFALO.  N.Ya>^-^  X  > 

1 

Consolidated  Beef  Scrap 

HT-.i  ra  v  .Always  makes  more 

With  Pure  Dry  Yeast  eggs,  weight,  cash. 

!Made  17  world’s  champions.  »»■  tCC  flA 

Creates  vigor,  health.  Special  lOll  4^Dh.UU 

offer  with  Bonus,  5  Bags  FOS-FOR-US  FREE. 

5  Bags  Beef  Scrap  $15,  1  Bag  FOS-FOR-US  FREE. 

Make  your  own  "World’s  Champion’’  Mashes 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO.,  Stock  Yards,  Phila. 

TURKEYS,  Ducks,  Geese,  I^reedcrs  at  special 

1  V  •••>«.  iw,  ..Huaa,  uuuuv,  prices.  .Write  your 

•  wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
Farm.  Box  G.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Guinea*, 
Bantams,  Collies,  Stock,  Eggs,  low.  Catalog. 

PIONEER  FARMS.  Telford,  ftb 

When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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REDUCED  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  MAY  4TH  TO  SEPT.  1ST.  THOUSANDS  OF  PltASED 
CUSTOMERS  TESTIFY  TO  THEIR  WONDERFUL  QUALITY,  TYPE,  BEAUTY  AND  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION..  Send  for  our  BIG,  BEAUTFUL,  COLORED.  INSTRUCTIVE  ART  BOOK  FREE 
showing  our  own  birds  in  their  N.LTITR.AL  COLORS.  Read  the  many  testimonials  full  of 
praises  wliich  highly  indorse  our  Chicks.  Before  you  buy  elsewhere  see  tliese  illustrations  of 
ttie  actual  birds  tliat  produce  the  eggs.  Wi:  CUAUAN'TEE  OUR  BIRDS  FREE  FROM  NEW 
EUROPEAN  AND  OTHER  DISEASES.  100  7o  LiTB  Delivery  Postpaid.  Bank  Ref.  Hern  L  B. 
C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A. 

ALL  LEADING  VARiETIES.  Prices  now 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

BL  Minorca,  Wh.  Wyandot,  \Vh.  &  Buff  Orpington  . 

Buff  &  Wh.  Minorca,  Sil.  Wyandot,  S.  Sussex  .  5.00 

Lt,  Brahma,  Uol.  Wyandot,  20c  each.  Light  J 

IIEDHAUSER  HATCHERIE^, 


25 

60 

100 

300 

500  : 

1000 

.$2.50 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$25.50 

$42.00  $ 

80.00 

.  3.25 

6.00 

11.50 

33.00 

52.00 

100.00 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

62.00 

120.00 

.  5.00 

9.00 

17.00 

48.00 

80.00 

1.  100, 

$8. 

Heavy 

Mixed.  100, 

$9.50 

47 

NAPOLEON, 

.  OHIO 

LOW  PRICES  NOW 


ed  from  heavy  laying,  ptire  bred  flocks. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices  50  100 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $4.75  S  9.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds  . 0.00  11.50 

IVh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  BL  Minorc:is  . .  7.00  13.50 

Buff  and  White  Minorcas  .  0.00  lJ-00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  .  8.00  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  100,  $9.50  straight.  Liglit  Mixed,  100,  $8.  Order  now  from  this  ad. 
Bank.  Fine  Free  Catalog.  THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY,  INC.,  E.  E.  RUPP,  Mgr., 


Ciiicks  will  now  thrive  at  their  very  host.  BUY 
INVINCIBLES  NOW.  You  cannot  do  better.  Ilatch- 


300 

$25.50 

33.00 

39.00 

48.00 

43.00 


500 

$42.00 

52.00 

62.00 

80.00 

70.00 


1000 
$  80.00 
100.00 
120.00 


Ref.  Farmers  and  Merchants 

Box  19,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO. 


BUY  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS..  They  are  hatched  to  live,  lay  and  pay. 
class  BRED  TO  LAY  STOCK.  Prices  below  are  tor  May  and  June  delivery. 

Prices  on:  25  50 

Mixed  . ?2.50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Legliorns  .  3-00 

. . o  r.n 


Hatched  from  high 


100 

$4.75  $  9.00 

_  5.50  11.00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  .  3,50  0.50 

Black  Jllnorca.s,  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.2o  3-90  10.00 

Columbian  Uocte,  Brahmas,  Golden  Wyandottes . 5. La  10. -a  „0.uu 

Order  early  to  insure  prompt  deliveries.  First  orders  received  first  filled.  Get  Pennsylvama.  iiatciied  chicks. 
»re  as  good  as  tlie  BEST.  100  7o  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Reference  this  paper. 


1000 
$  87.00 
102.00 
117.00 
150.00 
185.00 
They 

Curwcnsville  National  Bank. 


500 

$44.00 

50.00 

58.00 

77.00 

95.00 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  FARMS, 


Box  403 


GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Our  many  years  as  an  expert  in  the  BUREAU  OF  ANIM.VL  ULSBANDRl  .  U.  S.  DEPT.  Oc  AG- 
RiCUi/fUIiE  has  ousHfied  us  to  produce  tlie  liiglicst  quality  in  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  towls 
and  Chicks.  SUMMER  PRICES  NOW. 

100%.  Live  Delivery.  Postpaid  prices 

S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns  . y . 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . .  - 

White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Wliite  Wyandots  .  7.-nu 

.lllir.i . - . .  -pricer  as  '  Leghorns: '  '  UnCRANTEED  ntEiT  FROm' NEW  EUROPEAN  DIS- 

BASE.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Kef.  Dayton  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  to.  Member  I.  B.  L.  A. 

DR.  BRAND’S  HATCHERY.  DAYiaw, 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$48.00 

$  95.00 

6.50 

12.00 

58.00 

115.00 

7.-00 

13.00 

63.00 

125.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

135.00 

YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  AT  HICKSVILLE-SPECIAL  MAY  PRICES 


Chieia  postpaid  to  your  door.  100  cfc  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
I'arieties  Postpaid  prices  on; 

White 
Barred 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Wh.  Wyandot  . 

This  liateliery  owned  and  _  operated^^hy  men  _wjtli 
in  hatchery 


pusiimiu  Iti  .vuui  UWW4.  4.VW  ,1/  o - 

es  Postpaid  prices  on;  199 

l.eghorns  . 

Rocks,  Rose  &  Single  Comb  Reds  .  Ji-»9 

minL-tous  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  . . . .••••••  i 


500  1000 

$50.00  $  98.00 

60.00  IIS.OO 

63.00 

numiier  of  years’  successful  experience 


tcherv  ov/ncu  ana  operuieu  uy  men  walu  »  lituncrvi  va  - 

r  oDiVation  Flocks  carefully  selected  and  culled  for  egg  production  and  brt.^inj.. 
Our  chicks' arheaUhy.  Order  today  by  check  or  money  order.  Ref.:  Farmers  State  Bank, 


this  city. 

HICKSVILLE  HATCHERY, 


DEPT.  C 


HICKSVILLE,  OHIO 


KEYSTONE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Sturdy,  Strong.  Vigorous 

Per  50  100  500 

S.  C.  W  Leghorns  $6.25  $12  $55 

R.  I.  Bed.s .  7.75  15  70 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.75  15  70 

Heavy  assorted .  6.25  12  55 

.  Mixed  .  5.25  10  46 

'  Postpaid  100  live  delivery 

guaranteed.  Key.stone  Chicks  are 
profit  payers.  Order  riglit  from  tliis  ad.  Bank  reference. 
KEYSTONE  MAMMOTH  HATCHERY,  Herndo.n,  Pa. 

PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 

Selected  yearling  hens  mated  to  cockerels  from  winning 
pen  od  the  1923  New  Jersey  egg-'Iaying  contests  (211- 
egg  average),  produce  cliic’ks  that  wiU  please  you  lo 
every  way. 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  postage 
prepaid  and  cireular  upon  request. 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

91iio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed  by 
inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for  high  egg 
k production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
flocks  in  best  of  health,  100%  live 
delivery.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
.  Prices  low.  qiialitv  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A.  Holgate,  Ohio 

CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flacks. 

&.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $10.00  per  100 

S,  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  10.00  per  100 

k  C.  Barred  Rocks  . 12.00  per  100 

S.  0.  R.  1  Reds  . 12.00  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix  .  8.0U  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%)  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaratilccd. 

J.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA.,  BOX  161 


For  big,  strong,  biisky  farm  cliicks  write  us.  We  have 
j  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  R.  I.  REDS 
I  from  pure  breed,  free  range  stock  of  hcaith,  strength, 
i  vitality  and  heavy  winter  layers.  We  guarantee  chicks 
'  true  to  name.  100%  live  delivery.  Send  for  Catalug 
and  prices. 

PIELL  BROTHERS,  Box  A.  A.,  PITTSTOWN,  K.  J. 


UV& 

feLAY 


Increaco  your  prolitn  with  big  sturdy 
chicks  from  pure  bred,  oeleoted,  tested 
iisavy  laying,  free  range  flocks.  24 
'  years  experience  back  of  them.  Barred 
&  White  Kooks,  R.  C.&  S.  C.  Reds,  V/hita 
&  Brown  Leghorna,  Anconas,  White 
Wyandottes.  Our  profit  sharing  plan  is 
JP  something  new— it  will  make  mot  •  for 
ACCOR&1N&-  you.  Write  today.  Dept  N, 

TO  SEASON  The  Ohio  Hatchery,  Decatur,  ,>Jilo. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  pure  bred,  in.specled  and  culled  flocks.  ^ .  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ......$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .....  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Free  Catalog-  and  prices  on  larger  lots.  Don’t  delay 
MingovIHe  Poultry  Farm,  Box  302  Mingoville,  Pa. 


Over  Twenty  Years  Experience 

BATTEFIELD  CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $14  Rhode  Island  Reds  ..$16 

Shepard  Strain  Anconas  15  Black  Minorcas  - -  18 

Wh.  &  Barred  Bocks  16  Silv.  or  Wh.  Wyandots  18 
Members  International  Baby  ClilcU  As.socintlon 

l.ife  Jlember  American  Poultry  As.aoclat;on 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 

Gettysburg,  Pa.  _ 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


the  size  of  the  place  where  you  w’ill 
keep  the  crates,  and  nail  them  to  the 
end  pieces,  thus  making  the  back  of  the 
crate.  Mark  off  the  back  boards  into 
spaces  of  1  foot  each  and  nail  a  partition 
on  each  mark,  the  same  size  as  the  end 
pieces. 

Make  the  front  of  lath  nailed  far 
enough  apart  so  that  a  chicken  can  eas¬ 
ily  thrust  his  head  through.  Along  the 
bottom  of  the  front,  place  a  trough  di¬ 
vided  off  in  such  a  way  that  in  front  of 
each  compartment  there  will  be  a  place 
for  food  and  a  place  for  drink. 

The  bottom  of  the  crate  should  also 
be  made  of  lath  nailed  about  an  inch 
apart  so  that  the  crate  need  not  become 
filthy.  On  the  top  should  he  separate 
doors  for  each  compartment  and  they 
can  be  fastened  on  with  leather  hinges 
and  a  piece  of  leather  caught  over  a  nail 
may  be  used  to  fasten  them  shut. 

•Now  place  the  crate,  or  crates  into  a 
small  shed  or  any  handy  buildin,g.  Set 
them  on  a  couple  of  carpenter  horses, 
or  brackets  or  any  way  so  that  tlie  bot¬ 
tom  is  left  free  for  the  droppings  to  fall 
through.  ^ 

When  the  cockerels  are  large  enough, 
I  place  one  in  each  compartment  and 
keep  a  supply  of  a  good-  fattening  ration 
in  the  trough  all  the  time.  In  this  way, 
the  j^oung  birds  are  compelled  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  while  eating  the  most  fat¬ 
tening  food  and  so  cannot  run  off  the 
fat  as  fast  as  it  is  put  on. 

In  about  a  week  or  ten  days  they  will 
be  ready  for  market  and  will  make  the 
most  delicious  fry  you  ever  ate,  as  the 
meat,  when  fattened  in  this  waj',  is 
much  finer  grained  than  that  of  the 
larger  breeds,  also  the  birds  are  much 
fatter  and  finer  than  the  larger  breeds 
taken  directly  off  the  range.' 

If  ATJU  have  a  town  near  by  xvhere  you 
can  sell  directly  to  the  consumer  3’ou 
should  be  able  to  find  plenty  of  custom¬ 
ers  at  good  prices  because  any  one  who 
buys  them  once  will  buy  agaiu.^ — Mrs. 
M.  Wirth. 

Editor's  Note:  Turn  to  the  Marhct  page 
and  see  zdiat  broilers  are  bringing  and 
yon  zi'ill  realhc  that  it  pays  to  fatten  the 
broilers  early. 


Parcel  Post  Pates  on  Baby 
Chicks  Increased 

■T^HE  new  postal  law  which  went  into 
effect  on  April  15,  carried  with  it  a 
provision  that  parcels  entered  as  fourth 
class  material  shall  have  a  payment  of 
25  cents  for  special  handling  charges,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  same  expeditious  handling, 
transportation  and  delivery  that  .’i  ac¬ 
corded  first  class  matter.  This  25-cent 
special  handling  charge  is  required  on 
all  parcels  containing  da\'-old  chicks. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  means 
a  hcavv’  increase  in  expenses  to  poultrj-- 
men,  Elarry  R.  Lewis,  President  of  the 
National  Poultry  Council,  G.  R.  Spitzer, 
President  of  the  fnternational  Baby 
Chick  Association  and  “Vic”  Aubry, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Association, 
together  with  a  number  of  operators  of 
hatcheries,  went  to  Washington,  before 
the  new  postal  rate  went  into  effect,  and 
held  a  conference  with  post  office  offic¬ 
ials.  The  baby  chick  men  were  not  op¬ 
posed  to  the  increase  but  they  did  ob¬ 
ject  to  its  going  into  effect  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  their  shipping  season. 

In  spite  of  many  good  argmnQ,uts  that 
the  hatchery  men  placed  before  the  of¬ 
ficials,  nevertheless  the  ruling  was  no* 
changed.  Tlie  post  office  officials  point¬ 
ed  out  that  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  other  industries  appealing  for  a  de¬ 
lay  in  the  enforcement  of  new  rates  and 
if  one  is  allowed  through  all  the  rest 
would  expect  the  same  treatment. 


CHIX 

BABY 


1925 


From  Hogan  tested  high  flock  average 
parent  stock  guaranteed  in  every  way. 

Anything  Less  Than  the  Best  is  a  Pooj 
Investment. 

Slow  groYvth  and  low  egg  production 
will  soon  wipe  out  ten  times  the  smalj 
amount  it  is  possible  to  save  on  the  pur» 
chase  price  of  day-old  chix. 

Quality  breeding'  is  of  VAST  IM. 
PORTANCE  to  j'ou.  We  have  that 
quality  and  guarantee  it. 

White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Ancon- 
as.  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
and  Wliite  Rox,  Wliite  Wyandottes,  In¬ 
dian  Runner  ducklings;  Large  or  small 
lots  at  very  attractive  prices.  Poultry 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  WRITE  TO¬ 
DAY. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  8A 

Ransomville  N.  Y, 


OW  PRICES  ON 

EiUGREED 
CHICKS 


Hollywood,  FIshel  and  other  famous  strains,  wlanor*  iq 
eoo*layin0  contests  from  Maine  to  California.  S.  u. 
White  Leghorna,  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Eocka, 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas. 
Assorted  Broilers.  Noted  for  he.lth  and  vigor  l^auaa 
tliey’ra  bred  in  the  healthful  mountain-top 
Rock  bottom  prieos.  Big  discounts  on  lots  of  600  to  1000. 
Get  details  of  offer  on  Special  Matings  of  linebred.  trap- 
nested,  pedigreed  egg-producing  dams  and  mae-blood 
sires.  Fertile  hatching  eggs  at  very  reasonable  pr^. 
Special  offer  on  S.  C.  White  Legbprns.  Ask  for  our  chick 
nusf^r’e  guide,  and  mention  varieties  you  like  bost- 
l  ar-n  Service  Company 
Hout6A2  »  •  •  •  Xyrone* 


Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Extra  quality  ciiicks  from  pure  blood,  line  bred,  high 
laying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  out  special 
breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  for  egg  production. 
No  liglits  used.  Specializing  in  heavy  laying  Light  Brahmns. 
Last  year  150  bens  layed  18,806  egg.«.  Special  mating 
S.  C.  IL  I.  Reds.  Exceptionally  strong,  fine  heavy  layers. 
B.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Rocks.  Brize  winning 
0.  it.  Fisehel  W.  Rocks.  Limited  number  M.srcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marcy  Farms. 

60  100  500  1000 

Light  Brahmas  &  R.  I.  Reds  $9.50  $18.00  $85.00  $165 
Hollywood  S.  C.  VV.  Legliorns, 

Thompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Rocks, 

Fischcl  Strain  \V.  Rocks .  10.50  20.00  95.00  185 

fom  Barron-Vineland  S.  C. 

\V.  l.cgliorn  hens  mated  to 
high  egg  type  Hollywood 

Cockerels  .  8.00  13.00  7-.o0  140 

Marcy  Farm  Black  Giants  25  for  $12.50;  50  for  $24.00. 
Life  delivery  guaranteed.  Express  or  I’arcei  Post  PrepnltL 

MONABEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56,  RICHLAND,  PA, 
D.  N.  Shanaman,  Prop. 

MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 

Will  Fill  Your  Pocket  Book 

pv  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  from 

prize  winners  at  many  shows. 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali- 
ty  and  high  egg  production. 
If  you  want  chicks  that  will 
kil’ be  a  credit  to  you  and  will 
fill  your  pocketbook,  get  our 
catalog  and  “Chick  Insur- 
ance  Plan.”  Every  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  breeds. 
MIDDLEPOINT  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A, 
Middlepoint.  Ohio  

BIG  REDUCTION  ON  500  AND  1000  LOTS 
From  free  range  breeders  bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 

^  White  Legliorns  . 13 

Brown  Leghorns  . 10  cts. 

Barred  Rocks  . 13 

Rhode  I.  Reds  . 12  cts, 

v  iJlP  Jlixed  Cliicks  .  0  cts. 

Postage  paid.  Live  arrival  guar- 
vgg  g  anteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

JUKWTA  POULTRY  FARM  „ 

dichficld  -  -  - 

JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  268, 
231.  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Bocks 
in  the  East.  SO  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Calalog,  A.  C.  JONES,  Georgetown,  Del. 

I  Ain  ROCKS  A  1.2  MOS. 

LAIU  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS  ’  ^  ^  ,  I 
Bred  for  color  and  eggs.  Won  prizes.  Half  chicKs  go 
old  customers.  Butisfaction  guaranteed.  Sure  ' 

Get  Kock»  Leghorn  and  Ancona  Catalog  FliEE.  ' 

iturUy  chicles  at  popular  prices.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 
Member  1.  B.  0.  A. 

ccir'''>T  Dnnc  Cav  &  ctiT;*hf>fh?uwn.  PA. 
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One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 


English,  HollyTVOod  and  Tancred  Leghorus, 
|13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and- White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyapdottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
fl8;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
J15:  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Fighting  Worms  In  Sheep 

(Continued  front  476) 

ditions  but  not  treated.  This  appears  to 
be  the  best  control  measure  for  use  in  the 
case  of  sheep  kept  under  the  usual  farm 
conditions.” 

Preventative  measured  are  highly  im¬ 
portant  and  many  old  sheepmen  who  are 
good  feeders  and  not  over  stocked  with 
sheep  will  belittle  the  importance  of  so 
much  fussing.  They  will  say  give  them 
a  few  more  oats.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  man 
on  one  side  of  the  road  will  be  an  expert 
on  drenching  and  various  remedies  for  the 
ills  that  beset  shdep  and  investigation  will 
show  that  his  sheep  do  really  have  all  the 
symptoms.  At  the  same  time  a  man  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  who  is 
little  interested  in  remedies  will  have  an 


Quality  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

We  offer  high  quality  Chicits  from  200  egg  record,  farm  raised  stock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed,  by 
prepaid  parcel  post.  Courteous  treatment.  Prompt  shipment.  This  is  not  a  commercial  hatchery  but 
a  breeding  farm,  established  for  twcnty-ftve  years.  Order  from  tliis  advertisement  or  send  for  Illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog,  and  free  booklets  on  the  care  of  Poultry. 


Chicks  Per 

25 

50 

100 

100  Eggs 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

. $9.00 

$16.00 

$30.00 

$12.00 

“Barron”  Leghorns  . 

8.00 

13.00 

7.00 

“Sheppard's”  Anconas  . . 

8.50 

16.00 

8.00 

“Parks'  ”  Barred  Rocks  . 

8.50 

16.00 

8.00 

“Sandy's”  White  Orpingtons  .... 

11.00 

20.00 

10.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . . 

11.00 

20.00 

10.00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

9.50 

18.00 

9.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . . . . . . 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

Black  Minorcas  . . 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

Light  Brahmas  . . 

12.00 

23.00 

10.00 

Kunner  and  Pekin  Ducklings  . . 

17.00 

33.00 

9.00 

Breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  eggs  in  case  lots  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

Belgian  Hares,  New  Zealand  Red  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  at  reasonable  prices.  We  buy  back  all 
young  Rabbits  produced  from  otir  stock. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  &  STOCK  FARM,  RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J. 


improve  your  nocks  with  healthy, 
hysky  chicks  from  Lower’s  heavy 
laying  Leghorns,  Bocks.  Reds,  Anco- 
nas,  Wyandottes  or  Orpingtons.  >  All 
from  purebred,  heavy  laying  flocks,  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  tested  for  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  and  standard  qualifications.  Post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  lOOd  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Bank  reference, 
prlees.  Illustrated  catalog  sent  Free. 

LOWER  HATCHERY 

Bo*  10  Bryan.  Ohio 


Lew 


LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 
8.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks.  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds,  W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  and  Min- 
orcas.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  clileks.  Disease  Free, 
Inspected  by  .State  Licensed  Veterinary,  February  24-25. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  After  Hay  1  prices  for 
heavy  breeds  will  be  12c.  light  breeds  10c.  June  and 
July  prices  will  be  8c  for  light  breeds  and  10c  for 
heavy  breeds. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  Linesville.  Penn. 


«200,000  LARGE  HUSKY  CHICKS  FOB  MAY, 
^JUNE  and  JULY  DELIVERY.  A  satisfied  cus- 
)  tomer  my  best  advertisement.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalogue.  S.  C. 
tWh.  or  Brown  Leghorns,  per  100-$  11.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  $14.  II.  B.  Broilers  $11.  L.  B.  Broilers 
$8.  Special  price  on  lots  of  500  or  more.  Free 

catalogue  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOUSEWORTH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Port  Trevorton _ -  ...  pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  3.000  breeders  on  free  farm 
Yange  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
Witli  ail  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 


low  PRICES  HIGH  QUALITY 

Leghorn  Chix  from  Blood  Tc.stcd  Old  Hen  Breeders  on 
free  range.  Live  postpaid  delivery. 

100  500  1000 

May  ChU  . $16.00  $75.00  $140.00 

June  Chix  .  14.00  65.00  120.00 

Eiglit  Week  Pullets — June  and  later  delivery  $1.25  eacli, 
$100  per  100. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


RARY  fHIPIfS  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ....10c 
p  Brown  Leghorns  ....10c 
8.  C.  Barred  Rocks  11c.  Slixcd  8c.  Special  prices  on 
Boo  and  1000  lots.  These  clucks  are  from  our  free 
tange  bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write 
for  free  circular.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  51, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leg.  12c.  Barred  Rocks 
uniUNO  i4c.  R.  I.  Reds  14c.  Mixed  10c. 
f’ostpaid,  100%  guaranteed.  Bank  reference. 
Order  from  advertisement,  or  circular  free. 
TWIN  HATCHERY, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

from  4.000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  otllity  and  slie. 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Georgetown.  Del. 


DAY  OLD  TURKEY  HATCHING  EGGS  from  our  Afam- 
Jioth  Bronze  Breeding  Flocks  that  have  been  certified 
$6  for  13;  $45  for  100.  Literature  on  request.  A 
iurkey  book  that  Is  complete  In  every  subject  on  turkey 
taising  of  natural  and  artificial  methods.  |1  postpaid. 
.  JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS 

rlymouth.  New  Hampshire 


CHICKS.  Hatched  from  high-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  12c.  Barred  Rocks  14g.  Broilers 
lOc.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  Guaranteed. 

.  NEVIN  STUCK, 

McAIlisterville  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks  ®eIso? 

hatching  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest, 
Handsomest,  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


apparently  healthy  flock  of  sheep. 

Among  the  preventive  measure  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  feeding  the  flock  well,  changing 
pastures,  the  growth  cf  forage  crops  and 
so  on,  there  are  numerous  materials  fed 
with  the  salt  such  as  Tobacco  Dust,  using 
2  parts  salt  to  i  part  tobacco  dust.  Tur¬ 
pentine  is  .sometimes  put  in  the  salt. 
Harley  Sherman  says  that  a  few  hemlock 
Ixiughs  fed  every  day  in  winter  will  kill 
the  worms.  He  says  also  to  take  equal 
parts  of  salt,  charcoal  and  sulphur,  mix 
it  on  the  barn  floor,  place  in  boxes  and 
keep  before  the  sheep  W'inter  and  summer. 
This  winter  I  mixed  up  some  salt,  charcoal 
and  wood  ashes  and  placed  it  in  a  box 
where  the  sheep  could  get  it. 

There  are  numerous  commercial  rem¬ 
edies  that  are  very  helpful. 

A  Lamb  That  “Came  Back” 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a 
vigorous  sheep  has  great  resistance  to 
withstand  the  ravages  of  stomach  worms. 
A  ewe  lamb  on  a  stomach  worm  infested 
farm  was  so  weakened  and  run  down  that 
she  was  considered  worthless  and  was 
given  to  the  boys  on  the  adjoining  farm 
■where  there  had  been  no  sheep  for  some¬ 
time.  Oil  the  fresh  pasture  the  lamb 
picked  up  and  gained  so  rapidly  that  she 
got  with  lamb  that  fall  and  had  a  good 
lamb  as  a  yearling. 

Hill  pastures  are  considered  less  liable 
to  stomach  worm  infestation  than  bottom 
land  pastures.  As  time  goes  on  there  will 
no  doubt  be  more  and  more  interest  taken 
in  mefhods  to  prevent  and  rid  sheep  of 
stomach  worms  because  the  unthrifty  sheep 
even  if  they  do  not  die  are  unprofitable. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

From  Free  Range  Stock 


Per  100  50  25 


Mixed  . $  8.00  $4.25  $2.25 

W.  Leg .  10.00  5.25  2.75 

B.  Rocks  .  12.00  6.25  3.25 


Reds  &  Wyan .  14.00  7.25  3.75 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
Guaranted.  Circular  Free. 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown,  Pa. _ Box  12 


Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  sellmg  at  highest  prices  ever  kiiuwn.  Great¬ 
est  market  for  20.  years.  Make  money  breeding 
them.  Eaised  in  one  month. Wo  ship  everywhere 
our  famous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Es; 
tablished  24  years.  vVrite  now  for  bi{{  )liustratd«.* 
free  book.HowtoMake  Money  BreetimR  SQuabs. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CCi 
4>34>  H  St.,  Melrose  High.,  Mmso 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASH 

Chicks  from  inspected  fiocks,  free  from  diseases.  Get 
our  cut  prices  before  you  buy.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds  and  Mixed.  Valuable  cat.alogue 
and  price  list  free.  TROUP  BROS.  R.D.  No.  3,  Miller- 
town,  Pa. 

CHI 

100  Delivery  gti.irantecd.  Circiil.ar  free 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks  I  FK" 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  10c  and  mixed  Se.  Special  prices 
on  500  and  1,000  lots.  100%  Live  Delivery,  Postpaid. 
These  chicks  are  from  our  utility  bred-to-lay  stock.  Order 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  free  circular.  CLEAR  SPRING' 
HATCHERY,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  F.  B.  Leister, 
Prop. 


HIGH  EGG  BRED  CHICKS  In  these  breeds: — Rocks,  Reds 
Leghorns,  Anconas  and  Minorcas.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free,  ECLIPSE  FARMS.  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


Parks  Pedigreed  Strain  Barred  Rocks 

Direct-blood.  None  Better.  Chicks  12c  ea..  Special  Mat¬ 
ings  18c.  2000  per  wk.  Hatched  Strong.  1007n  dei. 

&  Satisfaction  guaranteed.^  Bank  ref.  Order  now.  Prompt 
service.  S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


VIGOROUS  QUALITY  CHICKS  FROM  FREE  RANGE. 
America’s  Greatest  layers.  Order  Direct. 

Wyckoff,  Tancred  White  Leghorns  . ..10c  each 

Parks  Barred  Rocks,  Owens  S.  C.  Reds  . 13c  each 

Shepp.ard’s  Mottled  Anconas  . 12c  each 

Martin's  Regal  White  Wyandottes  . 14c  each 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 

WU.  0.  SEIDEL  Box  17  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


n  K  (’-•  W.  Leghorns  . 10c 

B.  Rocks,  ,.12c  Mixed,  ..8c 


ONE  MILLION  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 


American  todaib 


100 

300  1 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$38,001 

1  $62.00 

$120.09 

14.00 

41.001 

67.00 

130.09 

15.00 

44.00  1 

1  72.00 

140.00 

16.00 

47.00 

1  77.00 

150.00 

18.00 

53.0  • 

«•  37.00 

170.00 

Bred  for  producing  MORE  EGGS  from  some  of  the  best  L.AYING  strain.-' 

Varieties  Prices  on  50 

American  or  English  W1).  Leghorns  . $6.75 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns  7.25 
Thompson  or  Parks  Barred  Rocks,  Sheppards’  Anconas  7.75 

Reds  (Both  Combs),  White  Rocks  .  8.25 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  9.25 

Write  for  prices  on  MIXED — Black  Minorcas,  Black  Giants,  Brahmas,  Lang^nans,  Blue  Andelu- 
sians.  Golden  Wyandottes.  REMEMBER  we  allow  5%  discount  when  order  is  received  30  day* 

before  chicks  are  wanted.  Breeders  on  free  range.  Rigidly  culled.  Free  from  disease.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  WE  ARE  NOT  CHICK  BROKERS 
-WE  HATCH  EVERY  CHICK  WE  SEI.L.  Reference  this  paper.  Curwensville  National  Bank,  Curwensville,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES 


Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


ONE  OF  THE  OLDEST  HATCHERIES  IN  OHIO.  During  all  these  years  we  has  supplies 
a  long  line  of  satisfied  customers  year  after  year.  OUR  CHICKS  are  from  High  Egg  Rec¬ 
ord  and  pure  bred  flocks,  culled  and  mated  for  Egg  production.  Strong,  Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous  Cliicks  from  free  range  thorobred  hens.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  for  imm^iaU 
shipment  and  take  advantage  of  these  extremely  low  prices.  Interesting  Catalog  will  bt 
sent  Free.  Ref.  City  National  Bank.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on 


Varieties. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . .  o  Kn 

Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  . . . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  . 

S.  C.  k  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  . 

WTiite  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs  . .  •  •  •  — 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.25 

$4.50 

$  9.00 

$42.50 

$  80.09 

2.50 

5.00 

10.00 

115.00 

3.00 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

3.00 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

115.09 

3.50 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

4.00 

8.00 

16.00 

TIFFIN 

,  OHIO, 

Established  1905 

UHL  HATCHERY 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 
BED  ROCK  CUT  PRICES 

your  Chiclis  now  and  have 


ESTABLISHED  1900 
EFFECTIVE  MAY  lOTH.  Buy 

success  with  themi 


Postpaid  or  Prepaid  Express.  Prices  on 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $3.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Bl.  Minorcas  .  3.50 

White  Rocks  &  Wyandottes,  S.  &  U.  C.  Reds - 3.73 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Lt.  Brahmas,  25,  $5:  100,  $18.  Odds  and  Ends,  8c 


Bank  Reference. 

UHL  HATCHERY, 


25th  Annual 


Catalog  Free. 
Box  25 


50  100  500  1000 

$5.50  $10.00  $48.00  $  90.09 

6.50  12.00  58.00  110.00 

7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

7.50  14.00  68.00  130.00 

straight.  Order  right  from  Ibis  ad. 


100  7o  Live  Delivery 


NEV/ 


Guaranteed. 

WASHINGTON.  OHIl 


From  vi^rous',  heavy  laying  expertly  br^  stock,  mated  for  | 

Prompt,Tive  delivery,  postpaid.  Reference  First  Nat  1  Bank,  Ada,  Ohio.  Catalog  f  roe.  f 


■White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black,  25 

S.  C.  Leghorna . $3.TO 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  4.^ 

WhiteWyandottes.Wh.  Rocks .  4.60 

Silver  Laced  W yandottes . -  4.M 

I  Assorted  chicks . ■_ . 

Other  varieties-wHte  for  prices. 

XJaE  ADA  HATCHEKY, 


60 

$7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

8.60 
8.60 
6.00 


Reliable,  eatlslactory  service. 
ROUTE  D 


lOO 

$1.3.00 

14.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

11.00 


800 

$38.00 

41.00 

48.00 

47.00 

47.00 

32.00 


600 

$62.00 

67.60 

72.00 

75.00 

75.00 

62.00 


ADA.  OHIO. 


CHICKS  FROM  CHOICE  FLOCKS 

100  7o  Live  Delivery.  Postpaid  prices  on 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . . . 

Barred  and  Wliitc  Rocks  . ’ . 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  ll'yandots,  S.  and  R.  C.  R.  J.  Reds  . 

Liglit  Braltmas  . 

Don't  hesitate  to  order  right  from  this  ad. 

Ref.  First  National  Bank.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

HEITZMAN  HATCHERY.  Box  51 


50 

100 

500 

.$6.50 

$12.00 

$58.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

.  8.00 

16.00 

75.00 

.  9.00 

18.00 

85.00 

Gallon,  0hl« 


PURE  BRED  CHICKS 


rt^Nl^OE;^ 


SUMMER  PRICES  NOW  EFFECTIVE. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guar. — Postpaid  prices  on 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . 'Z'i- 

Barrcd  &  White  Rocks.  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  3.-3 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpihgtons  . 

Assorted  all  Breeds,  100  $8  straight.  Parlridg 

Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance  ^  , 

zens  Bank.  Free  Circular.  Chicks  from  selected  flocks  of  heavy  ^*y"®j,^„grv|LLE  OHIO 
MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY,  BOX  0.  _ MONROEVILLE.  UHIU 


25 

50 

100 

500 

_ $2.75 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$45.00 

_  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

55.00 

6.75 

13.00 

60.00 

...  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

45.00 

cks.  25.  $4;  50, 

$7.75;  100,  $15. 

save  time. 

Ref. 

Farmers  and  Citl- 

QUALITY  CHICKS— EGGS 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  J.  B.  Giants.  Our 
Chicks  are  hatched  from  pure  bred,  carefully 
selected,  free  range  stock.  They  are  vigorous 
and  absolutely  he.althy.  I  offer  exceptional 
quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  12c  each; 
heavy  varieties,  14c,  Special  matings  at  proportionate 
prices.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown.  P». 


DAUVrUirK"^  15,000  week'y.  Postpaid.  100%' 
DJ%D  1  UniVlviJ  dgjjyijry  guaranteed.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  .$12.00 
B.  P.  Rocks.  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas  14.00 
White  and  Buff  Roc’ss,  Rhode  Island  Reds  15.00 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  15.00 
Odds  and  End.s,  10  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  12.00 
Order  from  this  Adv.  Save  time.  Booklet  free. 
BOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  1,  Bucyrus,  Ohi*. 


When  'writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


The  Trouble  Maker— 


American  Agriculturist,  May  2,  1933 

E.  R.  Eastman 


TIMMY,”  he  said,  “nothing  that  I  can 

J  do  would  make  any  start  on  the  debt  I 
©we  you  for  last  night,  so  don’t  you  be¬ 
lieve  an  old  man  when  I  tell  you  that  for 
years  I’ve  been  thinkin’  about  this  purbred 
business  and  sort  of  hopin’  you  and  me 
might  hit  it  off  sometime.  I  know  you 
are  interested  'cause  I’ve  heard  you  talk 
about  it  lots  of  times.  The  only  reason 
you  didn’t  do  it  was  j'ou  didn’t  have  capital 
enough  to  start  it.  Now  let’s  go  to_^  it. 
We'll  get  started,  and  then  we’ll  get  some 
of  the  best  farmers  in  the  neighborhood 
interested  and  in  a  few  years,  by  jiminy 
crickets,  we’ll  have  them  cornin’  from  all 
over  the  county  to  buy  stock  from  this 
here  valley.” 

Once  more  there  was  a  silence  while 
Jim  looked  over  across  the  valley  and 
yisualized  again  the  old  phase : 

“The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills — ” 

Only  this  time,  he  saw  those  cattle  in 
the  pastures  of  his  own  native  hills,  and 
they  were  large  and  sleek,  of  straight 
back  and  clean  limb,  with  well  placed 
udders  big  as  pails,  and  in  their  veins 
there  flowed  the  blood  of  generations  of 
breeding. 

“It’s  a  go,  Johnny,”  he  said  simply.  “I’ll 
do  it.” 

“Good  boy,”  said  the  old  man,  getting 
briskly  to  his  feet.  “And  now  I  must  be 
sioseyn’  along — 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  Jim,  Dorothy  said  to 
tell  you  that  she  was  cornin’  up  after  a 
spell.” 

And  with  his  beard  lifted  to  a  cheerful 
angle,  the  old  man  limped  down  the  side¬ 
walk,  climbed  into  his  flivver,  and  drove 
away. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

The  rural  church  at  North  Speedtown 
bad  taken  on  a  holiday  appearance.  In 
fact,  not  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitants  had  it  been  decorated  so  gayly. 
Long  streamers  and  brightly  colored  ban¬ 
ners  stretched  from  corner  to  corner.  The 
©Id  tarnished  brass  chandelier  in  tJie 
center  was  so  bedecked  and  beribboned 
tliai  it  could  hardly  be  recognized.  Massed 
in  front  of  the  pulpit,  around  the  chancel 
rail,  and  in  every  window  were  great 
’ounches  of  fl owners,  the  last  wild  flowers 
®f  the  year  supplemented  by  choice  house 
plants  from  homes  in  the  neighborhood. 

Neighbors  and  country  folks  for  miles 
around,  all  dressed  in  their  Sunday  best, 
filled  the  church  to  overflowing.  While 
they  waited,  the  women  talked  in  low 
tones,  but  there  was  a  joyful  lift  to  their 
voices.  Outside,  on  the  church  porch  and 
in  the  yard,  men  stood  in  groups  and 
visited,  and  laughed  and  joked  with  one 
another. 

After  a  time,  the  hour  for  which  they 
had  waited  approached  and  they  drifted 
into  the  church  and  crowded  into  the  little 
standing  room  which  still  remained. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  before  a 
door  that  led  to  the  Sunday  School  room 
opened  and  Mrs.  Simmons,  the  organist, 
came  in.  It  was  her  pride  that  for  almost 
half  a  lifetime  she  had  played  the  church 
organ  and  led  the  choir  without  missing 
a  Sunday.  Now  she  w'cnt  directly  to  the 
organ,  pulled  some  stops,  and  began  to 
play. 

Instead  of  the  usual  somber  hymns,  there 
now  came  from  the  old  church  organ, 
first  softly  and  then  swelling  into  great 
tones,  a  lilting,  mysterious  melody.  It  was 
Mendelssohn’s  “Wedding  Alarch.” 

As  the  old  melody  increased  in  intensity 
and  filled  the  church  with  its  volume,  the 
whispering  ceased  and  nothing  could  be 
heard  in  the  church  except  the  music,  and 
the  shifting  of  the  people  in  their  seats 
as  they  turned  to  look  backwards  toward 
the  rear  of  the  room  with  a  happy,  ex¬ 
pectant  smile  upon  their  faces. 

So,  most  of  them,  looking  the  wrong 
way,  did  not  see  Jim  Taylor,  accompanied 
by  his  friend,  Dave  Messenger,  who  en¬ 
tered  from  the  Sunday  School  Room  and 
walked  the  few  feet  across  to  the  chancel 
i^il. 

When  the  people  did  finally  notice  Jim 


and  Dave,  they  gave  them  only  momentary 
attention,  for  a  bridegroom  never  counts 
in  a  wedding — and  according  to  Ann  Jen¬ 
kins,  not  much  afterwards ! 

The  door  to  the  little  room  at  the  rear 
of  the  church  opened  and  a  young  girl, 
dressed  in  pale  blue,  stepped  into  the  room 
and  started  slowly  down  the  aisle.  An 
instant  only  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  rested 
on  her,  and  then  shifted  to  the  other  girl 
who  was  coming  back  of  her— a  tall  girl, 
all  in  white,  with  a  great  long  veil  fall¬ 
ing  in  soft  folds  to  her  feet. 

The  bride  was  Dorothy  Ball.  In  one 
arm  she  carried  a  bouquet;  the  other  hand 
grasped  tightly  the  arm  of  her  father. 
Both  of  them  proudly  and  joyfully  lifted 
their  feet  in  time  to  the  beat  of  the  march. 

Reaching  the  chancel  rail,  behind  which 
stood  the  minister,  they  came  face  to  face 
with  Jim  Taylor,  the  bridegroom,  and  his 
best  man,  Dave  Messenger.  John  Ball  re¬ 
leased  the  hold  of  his  daughter  on  his  arm 
and  stepped  back  a  little,  while  Doi^thy 
took  her  place  by  Jim’s  side. 

It  was  very  still.  All  that  could  be 
heard  were  the  very  soft  tones  of  the  or¬ 
gan.  Then  came  the  calm,  cheerful  voice 
of  the  minister. 


“Dorothy,  wilt  thou  have  this  man  to 
be  thy  husband,  and  Vrilt  thou  pledge  thy 
troth  to  him,  in  all  love  and  honor,  in  all 
duty  and  service,  in  all  faith  and  tender¬ 
ness,  to  live  with  him,  and  cherish  him, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  in  the 
holy  bond  of  marriage?” 

The  answer  was  low,  but  everyone  in 
the  church  heard  the  girl  when'  she  said : 

“I  will.” 

Then  the  minister,  looking  directly  at 
Ball,  said : 

“Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married 
to  this  man?” 

The  old  man  reached  forward,  took  his 
daughter’s  hand  and  placed  it  in  the  hand 
of  the  minister,  who  then  gave  it  to  Jim. 

To  many  of  those  in  the  audience  who 
looked  on  at  the  simple  ceremony,  the  high 
point  was  reached  when  John  Ball  gave 
his  daughter  to  the  trouble  maker.  But 
they  had  little  time  to  think  of  this,  for 
the  service  was  still  going  forward. 

“I,  James,  take  thee,  Dorothy,  to  be  my 
wedded  wife;  and  I  do  promise  and  cov¬ 
enant,  before  God  and  these  witnesses,  to 
be  thy  loving  and  faithful  husband,  in 
plenty  and  in  want,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  as  long  as  wi 


Great  joy  and  great  sorrow  arc  closely 
akin.  The  high  tides  in  the  lives  of  their 
friends  helped  them  to  live  again  for  a 
moment  their  OAvn  experiences,  and  led 
them  to  wish  that  all  the  Ideals,  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  that  filled  the  young  hearts 
at  the  wedding  rail  might  come  true. 

Joyous  laughter  and  talk  filled  the  church 
as  the  friends  crowded’  forward  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  bride  and  groom.  Among 
the  first  of  these  was  Caroline  Hicks,  and 
a  little  ahead  of  her  in  line  was  Ann  Jen¬ 
kins.  Caroline  waited  her  chance,  and 
slipped  ahead  of  two  or  three  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  front  of  her  to  take  her  place  di¬ 
rectly  behind  the  broad  back  of  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
kins. 

She  put  a  skinny  hand  on  the  other 
W'oman’s  arm  to  attract  her  attention. 

“Say,  Ann,”  she  said.  “The  bride  looks 
pretty  nice,  don’t  she?  Blow  much  do 
you  s’pose  that  dress  cost?” 

Mrs.  Jenkins  did  not  hear  the  remark, 
or  else  she  did  not  want  to.  Anyway,  she 
made  no  reply,  and  Caroline  repeated  the 
last  part  of  her  question.  Ann  turned 
around  surprisingly  quick  for  such  a  large 
woman  and  faced  Caroline  with  a  bellig¬ 
erent  eye. 


What  Happened  in  the  Story  Last  Week 

Jim  Taylor  was  confined  to  his  home  following  his  experiences  in¬ 
cident  to  his  rescue  of  Johnny  Ball  from  almost  certain  death  when  the 
latter’s  bam  was  struck  bv  lightning  and  burned.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  Ann  Jenkins  kept  anxious  neighbors  from  visiting  Jim.  His 
condition  was  such  that  the  doctor  ordered  absolute  quiet.  However, 
Bill  Mead  managed  to  get  by  Ann’s  gua^d.  "Whej.  he  saw  Jim,  his 
manners  and  efforts  at  conversation  showed  clearly  that  he  was  thor¬ 
oughly  repentant  for  his  actions  and  statements  before  and  during  Jim’s 
trial.  Old  Johnny  Ball  also  came  to  "isit  Jim.  He,  too,  had  seen  a 
different  on  affairs  when  he  looked  upon  Jim’s  bandages  and  '•bought 
cf  w'  at  the  boy  had  gone  through  to  c  ;  him.  He  then  realized  what 
cooperation  meant.  During  his  conversation  with  Jim  he  proposed  a 
plan  whereby  he  and  Jim  'er.  to  become  partners,  combining  their 
farms,  going  into  the  pure  bred  cattle  game  and  expanding  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  general.^  Jim  felt  f.iat  Ball  was  making  the  suggestion  and 
offer  out  of  gratitude  for  what  he  had  d  ne  for  him.  Jim  did  not  wish 
to  hui.  the  old  man’s  feelings  by  refusing,  but  under  the  circumstances 
felt  there  was  no  other  way  out,  and  said  so.  Jim's  reply  was  rather 
unexpected  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  “the  old  man  was  hurt.” 


“Dearly  beloved,  we  are  assembled  here 
in  the  presence  of  God,  to  join  this  man 
and  this  woman  in  holy  marriage;  which 
is  instituted  of  God,  regulated  by  His 
commandments,  blessed  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  be  held  in  honour  among 
all  men.  Let  us  therefore  reverently  re¬ 
member  that  God  has  established  and  sanc¬ 
tified  marriage,  for  the  welfare  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind.  Our  Saviour  has  de¬ 
clared  that  a  man  shall  forsake  his  father 
and  mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife.  By 
His  apostles.  He  has  instructed  those  who 
enter  into  this  relation  to  cherish  a  mu¬ 
tual  esteem  and  love;  to  bear  with  each 
other’s  infirmities  and  weaknesses ;  to  com¬ 
fort  each  other  in  sickness,  trouble,  and 
sorrow;  in  honesty  and  industry  to  provide 
for  each  other,  and  for  their  household,  in 
temporal  things ;  to  pray  for  and  encour¬ 
age  each  other  in  the  things  which  pertain 
to  God,  and  to  live  together  as  the  heirs 
of  the  grace  of  life. 

“Forasmuch  as  these  two  persons  have 
come  hither  to  l>e  made  one  in  this  holy 
estate,  if  there  be  any  here  present  who 
knows  any  just  cause  why  they  may  not 
lawfully  be  joined  In  marriage,  I  require 
him  now  to  make  It  known,  or  ever  after 
to  hold  his  peace.” 

The  minister  paused.  Then  he  lifted 
his  head,  and  all  bowed  their  heads,  while 
he  asked  the  Guide  of  all  human  destinies 
to  watch  over  this  partnership  which  he 
was  about  to  sanctify. 

“James,  wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to 
be  thy  wife,  and  wilt  thou  pledge  thy  troth 
to  her,  in  all  love  and  honor,  in  all  duty 
and  service.  In  all  faith  and  tenderness, 
to  live  with  her,  and  cherish  her,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  In  the  holy 
bond  of  marriage?” 

Like  many  another  man  who  has,  stood 
in  the  same  place,  Jim  was  nervous;  but 
after  a  gulp  or  two,  he  managed  to  stut¬ 
ter  out : 

“I  will.” 


both  shall  live.” 

They  heard  Dorothy  make  the  same 
promise,  and  the  minister’s  voice  raised 
in  prayer  again,  and  then — • 

“By  the  authority  committed  unto  me 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  I 
declare  that  James  and  Dorothy  are  now 
husband  and  wife,  according  to  the  or¬ 
dinance  of  God,  and  the  law  of  the  state; 
in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.” 

As  the  words  of  the  age-old  service  fell 
upon  J  ini’s  ears,  he  was  not  thinking '  so 
much  of  what  was  said  as  he  was  of  the 
ineffable  tenderness  which  filled  his  heart 
for  the  girl  wdio  stood  so  shyly  and  yet 
so  confidently  at  his  side  and  promised  to 
throw  her  fortunes  with  his  in  the  battle 
of  life.  Troubles  there  had  been,  and 
troubles  there  would  be,  but  what  did  they 
count  compared  with  wdiat  Dorothy  would 
bring  him?  With  her  at  his  side,  it  seemed 
that  he  could  smile  at  any  trouble  w'ith 
face  lifted  confidently  tow'ard  the  East. 

As  he  heard  her  answer  “yes”  to  the 
most  momentous  question  of  a  lifetime,  he 
lifted  his  spirit  to  his  Maker  In  a  prayer 
that  it  might  be  given  unto  him  to.  so  play 
his  part  that  she  would  never  be  sorry. 

Once  more  the  minister  reached  forward 
and  joined  their  hands  and  said: 

“Who  therefore  God  hath  joined  to¬ 
gether,  let  no  man  put  asunder.” 

Then  he  raised  his  hand  and  pronounced 
the  blessing: 

“The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you; 

“The  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon 
you  and  be  gracious  unto  you; 

“The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  up¬ 
on  you  and  give  you  peace: 

“Both  now  and  In  the  life  everlasting. 
Amen.” 

The  minister’s  voice  ceased,  the  service 
w^as  over.  Jim  and  Dorothy  were  man  and 
wife.  They  turned  to  face  their  friends, 
and  saw  in  those  friends’  eyes,  especially 
in  those  of  the  w-omen,  the  glint  of  tears. 


“Caroline  Hicks !”  she  said  loud  enough 
so  that  all  those  nearby  could  hear,  “I 
don’t  know  what  it  cost,  and  what’s  more, 
I  don’t  care  what  it  cost,  and  anyway,  it 
ain’t  any  of  your  bizness!  All  I  know  is 
that  Dorothy’s  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
nicest  girls  that’s  been  married  in  Spccd- 
'  town  in  many  a  long  day.” 

A  very  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  swallow¬ 
tailed  coat,  carrying  a  high  silk  hat  in 
his  hand,  turned  his  kindly  smile  upon 
Ann. 

“That’s  right,  Mrs.  Jenkins,”  he  said, 
“and  the  best  of  it  is,  the  boy  she  is  mar¬ 
rying  is  just  as  fine  as  his  bride.” 

About  this  time  this  particular  group 
was  near  enough  to  the  front  so  that  their 
remarks  were  overheard  by  Dave  Messen¬ 
ger,  standing  in  the  receiving  line  not  far 
from  the  bride  and  groom. 

He  reached  out  a  hand  and  yanked  the 
man  with  the  swallow-tailed  coat  out  of 
line  to  a  position  beside  him,  and  then  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  little  group  with¬ 
in  sound  of  his  drawling  voice  in  general, 
and  to  Caroline  Hicks  in  particular. 

“Perty  good  testimony,  Miss  Hicks, 
perty  good  testimony.  Mrs.  Ann  Jenkins 
says  the  bride  is  the  nicest,  and  ne’-  Coun¬ 
ty  Judge  Winslow  says  the  groom  is  the 
finest.  That  means  that  we,  the  jury,  will 
have  to  agree.” 

“Make  the  sheriff  let  go  of  me,”  ap¬ 
pealed  Winslow  to  Mrs.  Jenkins.  “I  want 
to  shake  hands  with  the  bride  and  groom.” 

Mrs.  Jenkins  reached  out  a  heavy  hand 
and  snapped  Winslow  back  into  line.  A 
moment  later,  he  stood  in  front  of  Jim 
and  Dorothy. 

Jim  grasped  his  hand. 

“Judge  Winslow,”  he  said  somewhat 
self-consciously,  “let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  wife.” 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  used  the 
term. 

With  all  the  stately  grace  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  he  was,  the  tall  man  bowed  low 
over  Dorothy’s  extended  hand.  Then  he 
straightened  and  with  a  little  whimsical 
smile  and  still  holding  her  hand,  he  said 
to  her : 

“My  dear,  both  you  and  I  have  acquired 
new  responsibilities..  I  at  the  election  the 
other  day,  and  you  during  this  great  hour 
of  your  life.  My  wish  is  that  I  may  be  as 
worthy  of  my  responsibility  as  I  know 
you  are  going  to  be  of  yours.  I  do  not 
need  to  wish  that  you  and  Jim  will  be 
happy,  for  I  know  that  you  are  going  to 
be.” 

The  simple  'W’ords,  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  the  girl.  While  she  struggled  to 
answer,  he  turned  and  bowed  formally  to 
Jim.  Then  with  his  silk  hat  carried  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  carried  in  char¬ 
acteristic  manner  behind  his  back,  he 
passed  down  the  aisle,  nodding  to  friends 
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liere,  and  speaking  a  word  there  on  his 
^vay,  and  out  of  the  church. 

Of  all  those  who  pressed  forward  with 
tlicir  best  wishes  and  congratulations  that 
^ay,  only  two  stood  out  afterwards  in  Dor¬ 
othy’s  confused  memory  of  the  hour.  One 
was  of  Judge  Winslow  and  his  prophesy 
for  her  happiness,  and  the  other  was  of 
Jim’s  best  man  and  friend,  Dave  Mess¬ 
enger. 

Dave  waited  until  most  of  the  others  ex¬ 
cept  the  relatives  had  gone.  Then  he 
moved  over  to  where  Dorothy  stood  by 
her  husband  and  took  her  hand.  For  a 
little  space  he  stood  looking  at  her.  When 
he  finally  spoke,  there  was  a  little  hitch 
in  his  drawling  voice. 

“For  quite  some  spell,  little  girl,”  he 
said,  “I’ve  been  lookin’  for  a  place  where 
a  feller  could  settle  down  and  take  it  easy. 
Been  pretty  nigh  discouraged  about  ever 
findin’  a  peaceful. country',  but  now,”  and 
for  a  moment  he  paused  wdiile  the  few 
left  in  the  church  suddenly  became  quiet, 
and  the  girl  noted  that  he  looked  old  and 
tired,  “but  now  mebbe  since  we  have  a 
new  county  judge  and  since  you  have 
tamed  the  ‘trouble  maker’,  w^e  can  all  settle 
do\vn  and  get  to  be  real  nice,  quiet,  peace¬ 
able  citizens.” 

*  *  *  * 

That  evening,  the  evening  of  their  w'ed- 
ding  day,  Jim  and  Dorothy  sat  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  on  Jim’s  porch — only  it  w'as  now 
Dorothy’s  too.  The  excitement  was  over, 
and  their  friends  had  gone.  For  the  first 
time  since  they  had  said  the  w'ords  which 
had  made  them  husband  and  wife,  they 
were  alone  together. 

The  long  spell  of  Indian  summer  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  there  w^as  a  little 
warning  in  the  air  of  cold  w'eatlier  soon 
to  come. 

They  sat  together,  wJth  her  hand  in  his, 
looking  at  the  stars  and  dreaming  the  long, 
long  dreams  of  the  road  wdiich  they  w’ould 
travel  together.  For  some  time  neither 
spoke.  Their  happiness  seemed  to  make 
words  unnecessary.  I 

Suddenly  the  girl  dropped  to  her  knees 
and  put  her  arms  around  the  man  in  the 
chair. 

“Oh,  my'  dear,  my  dear,”  she  whispered, 
“I  am  so  happy.  Why'  can’t  all  of  our  days 
be  like  this  one?” 

Jim  bent  over  and  put  his  arms  around 
her  and  stood  up,  lifting  her  up  with  him. 

“So  near  as  it  is  in  my  power,”  he  an¬ 
swered  her,  “to  make  the  days  come  like 
this  one  for  you,  sv/eetheart,  they  shall 
be,”  and  somehow  that  promise  made  to 
her  alone  in  the  darkness  seemed  more 
sacred  to  him  and  more  binding  than  the 
marriage  vows  he  had  repeated  after  the 
minister  that  day. 

Dorothy  lifted  her  hand  and  put  it  on 
his  cheek. 

“Only  one  thing  I  could  wish  undone 
tonight,  Jim,  dear,”  she  whispered.  “I 
would  give  anything  in  the  world  almost 
if  I  had  not  failed  in  my  faith  in  you  this 
summer.” 

“In  youf  heart  you  did  not  fail,”  he 
answered,  and  Dorothy  was  comforted  for 
some  way  she  knew  that  he  was  right. 
There  had  always  been  something  that  had 
held  her  back  from  final  judgment. 

“Anyway,  my  dear,”  she  said  solemnly, 
“this  I  know  for  the  truth,  that  never  as 
long  as  we  both  shall  live  will  I  fail  to 


Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 


A  Riverside  Tire  put 
on  my  Buick  oneyear 
ago,  with  Ward’s 
Heavy  Duty  Tube, 
still  has  in  it  the 
same  air — that’s 
going  some! 

D,  S.Robbina. 
l.as  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 


Riverside 

^  Co£d  TIRES  "tubes 

Quality  Equal  to  tlie  Best 
at  Prices  Very  Mucli  Lower 


Forget  that  the  price  is  low.  Just 
consider  quality  alone.  Compare 
service  and  mileage,  and  you  will 
find  that  Riverside  Tires  give  you 
all  you  get  in  any  tire— give  you 
just  as  long  mileage,  just  as  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Riverside  Tires  are  not  made  to 
sell  at  a  low  price.  They  are  made 
to  be  as  good  as  any  tire.  They  cost 
just  as  much  to  make,  just  as  much 
for  fabric  and  rubber,  the  difference 
in  price  is  a  difference  in  profit. 
They  cost  less  to  sell. 

Ward’s  is  tHe  Largest 
Retailer  of  Tires 
in  the  World 

Quality  equal  to  the  best  at  a  price 
.  much  lower  than  even  a  fairly  good 
tire  costs  has  made  Ward’s  the 
largest  retailers  of  tires  in  all 
the  world.  We  sell  5,000  to 
6,000  tires  per  day.  Hundreds 


of  thousands  of  people  use  nothing 
but  Riversides.  Why  not  you  too? 
When  a  Riverside  gives  you  all  you 
can  get  in  any  tire,  why  pay  more? 

Greater  Protection  A^gainst 
Skidding 

Big  heavy  blocks  of  live  rubber  and 
extra  thick  side  studs  and  the  husky 
ribs  of  Riverside  Cords  grab  the 
slippery  roads  and  are  your  greatest 
protection  against  skidding. 

Riverside  Cords  are  thus  the  saf¬ 
est  tire,  the  most  satisfactory  tire 
and  the  most  economical  tire  you 
can  possibly  buy.  Why  pay  more? 

For  fifty -three  years  Ward’s  have 
sold  “Quality”  goods  only — with  a 
'definite  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
The  reliability  of  Montgomery 
jWard  85  Co.  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  You  cannot  buy  a  tire 
with  a  better  guarantee. 


I  bought  a  River» 
side  Cord  tire  a 
year  ago  and  must 
say  I  never  took  it 
off  the  rim  yet. 
Used  it  every  day. 
All  my  tires  from 
now  on  will  ba 
Riverside  Over* 
size  Cords. 
Arthur  Mueller, 
Jackaonport,  Wism 


I  have  had  two 
Riverside  Cords 
on  my  car  for 
fifteen  months 
and  they  are  still 
good.  1  use  this 
car  every  day  in 
the  year  over  all 
kinds  of  roads.  I 
recommend 
Riversides  to 
everyone  who 
wants  the  most 
for  their  money. 

F.  B.  Pinnell, 

Cuba,  Mom 


Chicago 


Montgome^^Ward  &Ca 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Kansas  City 


believe  in  you  again,  for  what  you  have 
suffered,  I  am  going  to  make  up  to  you.” 

She  reached  up,  put  both  her-  arms 
around  his  neck  and  pulled  his  face  down 
to  hers.  Clinging  to  him  thus,  she  kissed 
him.  Then  they  turned,  and  with  arms 
around  each  other,  they  went  in  and  closed 
the  door. 

TFIE  END. 


Do  You  Remember  the  Chestnut 
About  the  Chronic  Complaint? 

T  HAVE  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valued 
^  paper,  The  American  Agriculturist, 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  can  say 
truthfully  that  I  like  it.  I  read  it  more 
than  any  of  my  other  farm  papers  and 
enjoy  the  Editorial  Page  very  much.  I 
have  just  read  this  Saturday  night  the 
whole  page  and  enjoyed  it  very  much, 
especially  Eastman’s  Chestnuts.  I  was  so 
pleased  I  had  to  wake  up  my  good  wife 
and  reaff  it  to  her.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  the  expression  on  her  face  when  I 
told  her  that  was  the  chronic  complaint 
that  I  had  been  suffering  with  for  a  good 
many  years. 

The  Quotations  Worthwhile  hit  the  nail 
right  on  the  head. 

That  article  that  you  wrote  so  ably 
“Should  Women  Help  with  Farm  Work” 
v/as  very  interesting.  My  wife  always 
has,  for  the  forty  years  that  we  have  been 
married.  She  is  61  and  I  am  65  years  old 
and  she  has  always  helped  me  milk  the 
cows  and  tie  up  grape  vines  in  the  spring. 
She  was  always  field  boss  with  the  grape 
pickers  in  the  fall  and  picked  nearly  as 
many  grapes  as  the  best  one  of  them. 
Years  ago  when  we  had  so  much  hay  and 
help  was  scarce  and  w'e  could  not  get  the 
hay  all  in  our  barns,  she  would  rake  and 
bunch  hay  and  help  me  on  the  haystack. 

J.  F.  H.,  New  York. 

/ 


Sneeze  into  your  handkerchief,  not  into 
the  community;  3'ou  get  just  as  good  a 
sneeze,  and  the  community  may  avoid  an 
epidemic. 
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1  Common  cereals 
6  Fruit  of  peach- 
tree 

11  Showered 

13  Male  animal  par¬ 
ent 

14  Conjunction 

15  Fire-arm 

17  Color 

18  Peck  (Abbr) 

19  Food  in  genera! 

21  Agriculture 
(Abbr) 

21 A  Lowing  of  a  cow 

22  Adhesive  mixture 
2!4  Cutting  -  instru¬ 
ment 


25  Small  deer 

26  Fruit  of  apple- 
tree 

28  Moisture 

30  British  mdia 
(Abbr) 

31  Preserves 

33  Nickel  (Abbr) 

34  Peculiar 

36  Male  sheep 

37  Doltar  (Abbr) 

38  Blood-vessel 
40  Vegetable 

42  Build 

43  Nominates 


1  Fruit  of  grape¬ 
vine 

2  Place  in  a  grade 

3  Assistance 

4  Within 

5  Black  man 

7  E  n  s  Scotch 
(Abbr) 

8  Atmosphere 

9  Originate 

10  Fence  of  bushes 
12  A  debt 
16  Short  sleep 
,19  Large  handleless 
cups 

20  Challenges 
21A  Detailed  d  I  a  - 
gram 


23  Plant  with  seed 

24  Web-spinning  in« 
•ject 

26  On  top  of 

27  Organ  of  hearing 

28  Evil  spirit 

29  Storage  places  for 
grain 

32  Large  container 
for  liquid 

33  Short  letter 

35  Expire 

37  Female  animal 
parent 

39  Southern  Stat® 
(Abbr) 

41  Mother 
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NO  matter  what  model 
you  buy,  a  Perfection 
Oil  Cook  Stove  is  mechan^ 
icallythe  leader  in  oil  cook 
stove  construction* 

Easy  to  clean  and  keep 
clean,  as  fast-as-gas,  and — 
when  it  comes  to  cooking— 

Why,  just  ask  any  house¬ 
wife  who  cooks  with  one* 

Therms  a  Perfection  model  for  any  use  or 
any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate. 


For  best  results  use  SOCONY  Kerosene 

PERFECTION 

Oit  Cook  Stoves  and  ovens 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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Summer-Blooming  BuIIds 


From^4he  Familiar  Gla 

E^OR  the  -amateur  gardener,  for  those 
■*  having  temporary  homes  who  want 
quick  results  and  who  do  not  wish  to 
rely  entirely  upon  annuals,  and  for  those 
having  summer  homes,  the  summer 
flowering  bulbs  are  a  great  boon.  The 
flowers  are  in  the  bulbs  and  all  that 
one  has  to  do  is  to  get  them  into  the 
ground  properly  to  be  sure  of  having 
an  abundance  of  blossoms.  They  come 
into  bloom  so  quickly  after  being  plant¬ 
ed  that  even  if  one  does  not  get  them 
into  the  ground  until  late  in  the  season, 
they  will  yet  afford  much  pleasure. 

Of  all  such  bulbs  the  gladioli  are  the 
most  popular  and  satisfactory.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  color  and  form  to  choose 
from.  The  hybridists  have  developed 
soine  wonderful  types  in  recent  years, 
including  the  plain,  orchid  flowered, 
gi;  nt  and  ruffled  varieties.  The  colors 
arc  exquisite  and  if  one’s  purse  wdll  per¬ 
mit  he  may  have  great  masses  of  separ- 


iioli  to  the^  Magic  Lily 

from  April  to  July  a  succession  of  blos¬ 
soms  is  assured.  Frequent  waterings 
wdth  liquid  manure,  being  careful  not  to 
use  it  too  strong,  and  an  occasional 
light  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  will 
prove  beneficial.  When  in  blossom  the 
flower  stalks  should  be  supported  bv 
light  stakes  to  keep  them  from  blowing 
over. 

For  decorating  the  house  they  are 
wonderfully  satisfactorJ^  When  the 
first  buds  are  bursting  into  bloom,  cut 
the  spikes  with  a  sharp  knife  to  avoid 
bruising  the  stems;  put  them  into  water 
and  they  will  bloom  in  the  house.  Each 
morning  remove  the  wilted  flowers  and 
cut  the  ends  of  the  stems  on  a  slant  and 
replace  in  fresh  w'ater.  In  this  way  they 
will  bloom  clear  to  the  end  of  the  spikes. 

In  the  fall  they  should  be  dug,  dried 
off  and  allowmd  to  f  oroughly  cure,  and 
then  be  stored  in  shallow  boxes  in  a 
cool  place  but  where  they  will  not 


Flaring  Lines  Add  Grace  and  Comfort 


This  one-piece  dress  with 
modified  front  flare  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  note  to  the 
silhouette.  Blonde  colored 
crepe  satin  with  a  brown 
f\owcr  as  the  only  trimming 
would  be  very  chic.  Crepe 
de  chine,  printed  silk,  geor¬ 
gette  or  crepe  faille  would 
also  be  suitable  materials. 
..The  pattern  No.  2424  cuts 
in  sizes  14,  16  years,  36,  38 
40  and  42  inches  bust  mea¬ 
sure.  Size  36  requires  3% 
yards  36-inch  material.  Price 
13c. 


238>5' 


The  costume  slip  pattern 
may  be  useful  not  only  for 
making  underwear,  but  may 
provide  a  base  for  tunic 
blouses  by  having  the  upper 
part  of  a  lining  silk  or  of 
satine  or  cotton  goods,  and 
the  lower  part  of  material  to 
match  or  harmonize  with  the 
tunic.  No.  2385  comes  in 
sizes  16  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure,  so  that  you  may 
choose  from  them  according 
to  the  length  of  the  tunic  you 
will  wear  with  it.  For  the 
36-inch  size,  2  3-8  yards  of 
32-  or  36-inch  material  with 
M  yard  of  32-inch  contrast- 
ing,  arc  required.  Price  13c. 


The  new  expression  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  straight  back  and 
circular  flare  in  front,  may 
be  carried  out  in  crepe 
satin,  crepe  de  chine,  flan¬ 
nel  or  linen.  No.  2419 
comes  in  sizes  16-years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires 
3  3-8yards  of  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial.  Price  13c.  Hot  iron 
transfer.  No.  700  (blue 
only)  15c  extra. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (coin  sent  at  own 
risk)  and  mail  to  Pattern  Department,  Americ.vn  Agriculturist,  qbr-qth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  Price'  of  patterns  now  is  13c  each. 


ate  colors  in  the  choicest  named  varie¬ 
ties.  However,  most  of  us  have  to 
count  the  cost  of  our  garden  expendi¬ 
tures  and  so  it  is  well  to  buy  the  col¬ 
lections  of  unnan-ed  gladioli  offered  by 
reliable  seedsmen.  These  have  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  surprise  wdien  they  bloom,  and 
sometimes  real  treasures  are  found 
among  them.  The  gladioli  enthusiast 
will  also  find  great  pleasure  in  growing 
them  from  seed.  It  requires  patience, 
but  the  delight  of  having  growm  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new  and  “different”  will 
more  than  repay  him  for  his  trouble. 

Gladioli  are  of  the  easiest  culture  and 
they  thrive  in  almost  any  good  garden 
soil.  The  ground  should  be  carefull}''  pre¬ 
pared  and  should  be  enriched  with  w'ell 
rotted  manure  or  some  good  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
about  four  inches  deep  and  about  eight 
inches  apart.  Solid  borders  of  gladioli 
are  effective  and  they  are  also  charming 
w’hen  planted  wdth  shrubbery  or  mixed 
with  other  harmonizing  flowers.  By 
planting  them  at  intervals  of- two  weeks 


freeze.  Before  putting  them  aw’ay  they 
should  be  cleaned  and  all  roots  and 
bulblets  removed. 

Montbretias  are  also  satisfactory  sum¬ 
mer  flowering  bulbs  with  graceful  flow¬ 
ers  in  shades  of  red  and  yellow.  The 
blossoms  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
gladioli,  but  are  much  smaller  and  re 
placed  on  wdry  stems  about  'two  feet  in 
length.  They  require  _gbout  the  same 
culture  as  the  gladioli. 

The  Ismene  or  Peruvian  Daffodil  is 
a  summer  flowering  bulb  that  is  not  so 
w'ell  known  as  the  gladioli,  but  a  few  '-■f 
them  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  garden.  They  have  large,  pi  e 
wifite  blossoms  somewhat  reseml’-'g 
amaryllis  in  form  and  are  deliciously 
fragrant.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
ii  June  and  taken  ur  in  October  when 
they  can  either  be  stored  for  blooming 
another  year,  or  after  a  rest  can  be  pot¬ 
ted  for  the  window  garden. 

Another  bulb  that  is  not  common  is 
the  Magic  Lily  of  Japan.  Its  proper 
(Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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Neuritis  and  Its  Treatment 

It  Is  Well  to  Know  Its  Causes  and  What  Will  Relieve  It 


Neuritis  and  Its  Treatment 


Neuritis,  or  inflammation  of  a  nerve, 
must  be  distinguished  from  neuralgia 
or  pain  in  the  nerve.  Both  terms  are 
generic  names  for  several  diseases,  which 
people  us  to  express  their  interpretation 
of  their  pain-symptoms  of  any  one  of  the 
niorbid  conditions  from  which  they  are 
suffering  and  which  involve  the  nerves. 
Neuritis  may  be  traumatic  in  its  origin, 
or  it  may  be  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
some  poison.  The  resulting  inflammation 
may  involve  a  single  or  many  nerves. 

Among  the  toxic  causes  of  neutritis 
are  chemical  poisoning  from  lead,  arsenic, 
mercury,  alcohol.  The  infective  diseases 
such  as  diptheria,  measles,  chorea,  cholera, 
leprosy,  tuberculosis,  beri-beri,  malaria ; 
also,  the  septic  infectious  fevers  such  as 
scarlet  fever,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
puerperal  fever;  or  malnutrition,  maras¬ 
mus,  rheumatism,  cancer,  and  senile  decay, 
all  are  productive  caiiscs  of  nev.ritis. 


Keep  the  Kidneys  Active 

Sluggish  kidneys  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  whereby  the  elimination  of  poisonous 
products  from  the  blood-stream  by  wmy 
of  the  kidneys  is  reduced  considerably 
below  their  normal  output,  diseases  of  the 
kidneys,  decayed  teeth,  pyorrhoea — which 
is  a  disease  of  the  gums  giving  rise  to 
the  formation  of  pus — diseased  tonsils, 
adenoids — with  the  resultant  overgrowth 
of  the  bones  entering  into  the  formation 
of  the  nose  and  giving  rise  to  a  purulent 
discharge  which  drops  back  into  the  throat 
and  is  swallowed — sinus  infections,  antrum 
or  mastoid  di.sease,  chronic  constipation, 
chronic  appendicitis,  or  other  intestinal  de¬ 
rangements  whereby  the  poisonous  by¬ 
products  of  digestion  arc  retained  in  the 
body — anyone  of  these  conditions  may  so 
seriously  undermine  the  health  as  ultim¬ 
ately  to  result  in  neuritis. 


Sudden  Climatic  Changes  Are  Bad 

Prolonged  exposure  to  damp  cold,  sud¬ 
den  and  extreme  changes  in  temperature, 
injury  to  nerves  by  sudden  violence,  or 
from  persistent  pressure  as  when  one 
.sleeps  one  the  arm  night  after  night,  or 
from  exhaustion  from  over-use  of  a  set 
of  muscles  and  nerves,  as  in  writing  con- 

I  Take  a  Trip  to 

BERMUDA 

During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

Average  Winter  Temperature  60  to  70  Degrees 
ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS — Sailing,  Bathing,  Cycling, 
Tennis,  Riding,  Driving,  Golf,  Fishing,  Dancing,  etc. 

VIA  PALATIAL,  TWI.\-SCKEW 
0IL-BUP.\L\O  TIIV.NSATLAiNTlfc  LI.VERS 

S.  S.  “FORT  VICTORIA”  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

Offering  passengers  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners.  Tickets 
are  interchangeable  on  these  two  steamers,  which 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Bermuda — Unsurpassed  location 
overlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  surrounding  Islands. 
Finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnificent  tiled,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pooL 

For  Illustrated  booklet  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


DRESS  LINENS 

pwaranteed  pure.  All  colors.  Lowest  prices.  36  in 
Beautiful  qualities  to  select  from 

Ginghams,  Percales  and  Fancy  Prints 

And  all  household  linens  and  cottons.  .Save  money 
by  writing  NOW  for  free  Catalog,  Samples  and 
jPccial  reduced  prices. 

p.  ?■.  FORWARD,  366  Broadway,  New  York 
Importers  of  everything  in  household  linens 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff — Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60-?.  and  $1.00  at  drng*g:ists. 
Hiscox  Chein.  Works,  Patchogn«».  N.  Y. 


tinuously  followed  by  a  writer’s  cramp,  or 
from  the  protracted  pressure  due  to  tumor 
growths,  may  cause  neuritis. 

Obesity,  too,  may  produce  neuritis 
either  by  crowding  the  tissues  over  sensi¬ 
tive  nerves,  or  more  probably  because  the 
excessive  fat  interfers  with  a  normal 
oxidation  of  the  blood,  causing  a  defec¬ 
tive  sequence  in  the  chemical  changes 
within  the  body  with  the  resultant  forma¬ 
tion  of  noxious  poisons  within  the  tissues 
and  fluids  of  the  body  and,  by  absorption, 
to  bring  about  inflammation  of  the  nerves. 

The  characteristic  syinptoms  of  neuritis 
are  boring,  or  stabbing  pain  along  the 


No.  376-5.  A  sofa  pillow  slip  cover 
of  black  satine,  embroidered  with  pink, 
lavender,  and  blue  flowers,  in  a  basket 
of  light  golden  brown.  The  bow  is 
lavender  with  dots  of  pink.  F-lowers 
are  single  stitch,  that  is,  each  petal  is  a 
single  long  stitch,  and  the  basket  is  done 
in  outline.  Use  all  six  strands  of  cotton 
for  the  flowers.  Black  satine  pillow 
cover  made  up  and  hemstitched  at  both 
ends,  75c.  Floss  25c  extra.  The  cover 
is  open  at  both  ends  and  can  be  slipped 
on  over  a  foundation  pillow  of  pink, 
blue,  or  lavender  if  more  color  is  desir¬ 
ed;  or  over  a  black  foundation  like  the 
cover. 


course  and  distribution  of  the  nerves  in¬ 
volved-  They  will  be  found  sensitive  to 
pressure,  and  motion  is  painful.  The  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  nerve  may  spread  up  or 
down,  but  usually  it  goes  upward  and  in¬ 
volves  the  larger  trunks  of  the  nerves. 
Paralysis  followed  by  atrophy,  or  wasting 
of  the  muscles  may  ultimately  occur. 

With  so  many  factors  entering  into  the 
development  of  a  case  of  neuritis,  the 
most  rational  thing  to  do  for  a  person 
suffering  from  this  trouble  would  be  to  go 
to  a  competent  physician  for  a  tlioroiigh 
physical  examination  and  diagnosis  of  all 
the  physical  defects  and  diseased  condi¬ 
tions  to  be  found  in  the  body;'  not  neglect¬ 
ing  to  have  the  teeth  and  gums  examinM 
and  an  X-ray  of  them  taken,  if  there  be 
unsound  teeth  in  the  mouth,  or  pyorrhoea 
present.  When  si'ch  an  examination  has 
established  the  probable  causes  of  the  neu¬ 
ritis,  the  logical  procedure  would  be  to  re¬ 
move  them  and  to  institute  such  treat¬ 
ment  as  shall  relieve  the  pain  and  restore 
the  function  of  the  nerves  involved  and 
to  establish  a  practical  system  of  personal 
bj'gicne  to  the  end  that  there  shah  be  no 
recurrence  of  the  trouble. 

Bad  Teeth  May  Cause  Neuritis 

If  the  X-ray  films  show  the  teeth  t\^ 
be  at  fault,  no  time  should  be  wasted  iii 
having  the  diseased  teeth  removed  and, 
if  pjorrhea  be  present,  liave  the  gums 
treated  until  they  are  well,  or  if  treat¬ 
ments  prove  unsatisfactory,  have  the  teeth 
extracted,  the  gums  scraped  clean  of 
diseased  tissue,  and  in  due  coarse  of  time, 
be  fitted..,.to  an  artificial  set  of  teeth. 
Where  the  gums  are  red  and  sw’ollen  and 
bleed  easily,  a  good  home  treatment  is  to 
clean  the  teeth  with  common  table  salt,  A 
good  strong  tooth-pick  w'ound  with  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton  and  used  instead  of  a, tooth 
brush  is  far  more  sanitary  than  to  use  a 
tooth  brush,  unless  the  brush  has  been 
sterilized  each  time  before  using.  The 
carefully  covered  point  of  the  stick  may 
be  pushed  Avell  down  on  the  roots  of  the 
teeth  and  the  gums  ^  be  more  thoroughly 
cleansed  than  is  possible  with  a  brush. 
Once  daily,  or  several  times  a  w’cek  after 


the  teeth  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed — 
which  should  be  done  after  each  meal — 
the  teeth  and  gums  may  be  painted  with 
tincture  of  Iodine,  care  being  taken  not 
to  use  it  often  enough  to  blister.  Any 
excess  of  Iodine  may  be  removed  by  rins¬ 
ing  the  mouth  with  water.  Much  stress 
thus  is  laid  on  the  care  of  the  teeth  and 
gums,  since  they  are  among  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  neuritis. 

Treatment  For  Neuritis 

The  home  medication  of  patients  suffer¬ 
ing  with  neuritis  should  be  simple — some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  safe  to  take  wfithout 
medical  supervision,  but  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  these  cases  be  neglected, 
and  the  severe  forms  should  have  the 
best  medical  care  available. 

Narcotics  are  strictly  taboo  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  patients,  because  the  treat¬ 
ment  would  need  to  be  so  long  continued 
that  the  formaion  of  the  habit  would  be 
almost  inevitable.  Where  the  heart  is  in 
good  condition,  and  the  patient  is  over- 
w'eight,  or  plethoric,  the  saline  (alkaline) 
laxatives  should  be  taken  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  insure  a  loose  movement  of 
the  bowels  each  day  and  to  keep  the  kid¬ 
neys  active ;  in  addition  to  this  treatment, 
ten  to  twenty  grains  of  baking  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  glass  of  cold  water  may  be 
taken  between  meals  and  at  bed-time.  If 
the  patient  is  anaemic  and  under-weight, 
with  a  weak  condition  of  the  b(^art,  only 
a  gentle  vegetable  laxative  should  be  used. 

Briefly  and  concisely,  the  treatment  is 
this :  Remove  the  cause  where  it  is  pos- 
sibc  to  do  so.  Relieve  pain  with  hoi  packs 
or  dry  heat.  Take  the  necessary  rest 
until  the  nerve  has  had  time  to  recover 
its  function  wholly  or  for  most  part. 
Avoid  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and 
undue  exposure.  Dress  warmly  just  short 
of  indircing  perspiration.  Sleep  in  dry, 
warm,  well-ventilated  bed-rooms.  In 
severe  cases,  secure  the  best  available 
medical  aid.  See  that  the  general  health, 
adequate  elimination  by  way  of  the  bowels 
and  kidneys,  and  adequate  rest  are  main¬ 
tained  at  all  times.  Remember  that  neu¬ 
ritis  is  prone  to  recur  and  may  be  attended 
by  disastrous  results,  if  neglected. 

— Alice  M.  Smith,  M.D. 


Summer-Blooming  Bulbs 

(Continued  from  opposite  page) 

name  is  Lycoris  Squamigera,  which  is 
enough  to  kill  any  flower  and  perhaps 
is  one  reason  that  it  is  not  better  known. 
However,  anyone  who  has  once  seen 
this  lovely  flower  will  want  to  add  it  to 
his  collection.  Ivarly  in  the  spring  it 
throws  up  attractive  green  foliage  which 
grows  until  July  when  it  ripens  and  dis¬ 
appears.  Those  not  familiar  with  its 
liabits  would  think  that  the  bulb  bad 
died,  but  about  a  month  later,  as  if  by 
magic,  the  flower  stalks  two  to  three 
feet  high  appear,  each  crowned  with 
from  eight  to  twelve  beautiful  lilac-pink 
flowers  three  to  four  inches  across.  It  is 
entirely  hardy  and  will  bloom  for  y 
It  should  be  planted  about  four  inches 
deep  and  in  a  pk  e  where  it  will  not  be 
disturbed.  It  is  especially  effective  with 
a  background  of  shrubs  or  with  plants 
with  a  delicate  foliage. — Adelaide  Utter. 


Did  You  Know  That— 


You  can  cut  tomatoes  more  quickly 
and  in  much  thinner  slices  by  using 
the  bread  knife  -yrith  saw  teeth. 

One  housekeeper  saves  all  her  small 
pieces  of  soap.  She  puts  them  into  a 
small  salt  bag,  stitches  across  the  top 
and  uses  it  as  a  dish  cloth. 


A  few  drops  of  commercial  ammonia  on 
a  dry  cloth  will  do  much  to  remove  “water 
spots’’  from  polished  floors  or  furniture. 
If  the  surface  is  waxed  the  spots  should 
be  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
turpentine  and  linseed  oil. 
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Why  work  harder 
than  necessary  in 
washing  clothes? 
Naptha  —  the 
great,  safe  cleaner 
—  and  splendid 
soap  combined 
in  Fels-Naptha, 
loosen  dirt  easier 
than  just  soap  in 
any  form.  Safely, 
too! 


Send  2c  in  stamps  for  sample 
Fels-Naptha,  Ehiladelphia 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 

UST  one  ot  our  wonderful  baraaiiifv 
Set  comprises  a  4,  or  5  foot  irov 
ThS  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  on«  19 
“Prjjjg”  inch  roll  rim  enameled  flat-back  lav- 
atory,  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank,  oak 
post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index 
faucets,  nickel-plated  traps,  and  all 
^nd  for  nickel-plated  fittings. 

Catalog  j  SEl  DEN  BERG  CO.,  InC. 
20  254  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


isMWnti' 
ePENSIVB  CRY 


For  genuine  comfort, 
unusual  convenience 
and  real  economy, 
at  the  popular  Hotel 
Martinique.  The  rates 
of  $2.50  per  day  and  up— 
the  special  club  break¬ 
fast  at  45c  and  the  table 
d’hote  dinner  at  $1.25 

nro  evidence  of  the  consistent 
economy  that  makes  thi* 
modern,  progressive  hotel  ono 
of  the  most  popular  in  New 
York. 

In  the  midst  of  the  shop¬ 
ping,  theatrical  and  business 
centres  of  uptown  New  York, 
the  Hotel  Martinique  offers  a 
convenience  that  is  unusual. 

Via  enclosed  subway,  you 
can,  without  even  stepping 
out-of-doors,  go  direct  from 
the  Martinique  to  any  place 
in  New  York— or  the  United 
States  for  that  matter  — as 
you  can  quickly  reach  Grand 
Central  or  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
pot  by  subv/ay. 

On  your  next  visit,  stop  in 
and  ask  us  to  show  you  how 
you  can  live  right  at  the  right 
price  in  New  York. 


A.  E.  SINGLETON,  Res.  Mgr. 


f-  Hotel 


cAffilieded  with  dfolel  IWAlpirdi 

:-to33=^Sts 

NEW  York; 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  AdvertisinR  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  .Morris,  N.  Y.’*  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  sa'me  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


PHINOT.VS  DISINFECTANT  offers  good 
earning  possibilities  to  dealers  and  agents.  Write 
for  information.  PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO., 
Dept.  A,  237  Front  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

'Agent's— WRITE  for'  free  samples. 

Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or 
experience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  CORP.,  507  Broadway,  New 
York.  _ 

■"agents  wanted— Men  and  wornen.  Sell 
wonderful  new  Health  Book  by  America’s  most 
famous  physician,  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland.  Every¬ 
body  wants  it.  Easy  to  sell.  Fine^  commissions. 
Write  today  for  proposition.  AMERICAN  AG¬ 
RICULTURIST,  Box  100,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


CATTLE 


FOR  S.ALE — Registered  Red  Polled  heifer 
calves,  3  to  6  months  old,  good  calves,  well 
shaped  quarters,  from  heavy  sire  and  dams. 

BANKSON  J5ROS.,  Rouseville,_Pa^ _ _ 

■"MILKING  SHORTHORN'  Durham  bull,  reg¬ 
istered,  twelve  months  old,  out  of  a  30  lb.,  2 
year  old  heifer.  HOMER  HAWLEY,  R.  R.  No. 

1,  Lysander,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bulls,  4  to  7  months 
eld.  May  Rose  breeding.  Accredited  herd.  Write 
your  needs.  I  can  suit  you.  EDGAR  PAYNE, 

Penn  Van,  N.  Y. _ _ 

A  SON  Ol?  Hengerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th 
• — $10  down  buys  this  fine  Holstein  bull  calf.  His 
granddam  is  Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  (30.95  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  at  four  years  of  age). 
Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted  in  part¬ 
ial  payment  at  full  face  value.  Write  for  price. 
FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,^  Jr., 
Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WE  OFFER  two  yearling  Woodruff  bulls  and 
several  well  bred  heifers  at  attractive  prices. 
Write  for  Booklet  “A”  “Hereford  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Why.”  BROOKFIELD  FARMS,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Conn. _ _ _ _ _ 

"'\VE'"o'FFER  for  sale  Registered  Guernsey 
bull  calves  at  prices  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 
WALD0RF_FARM.^  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

WE  CAN  OFFER  YOU  bull  calves  and  young 
bulls  that  stand  for  production  and  type.  Write 
for  list.  FORGE  HILL  FARM,  New  Windsor 
on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


REDUCED  PRICES  on  Shepherd  pups,^  three, 
four  and  five  months  old,  $10,  12  and  15  each. 

W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdcnsburg,  N.  Y. _ 

WHITE  COLLIES — Farm  raised,  heel  driv¬ 
ers,  not  a  mere  white  dog,  but  a  real  collie  with 
courage  to  protect  flocks  and  home,  fond  of  kid¬ 
dies,  $15  up.  M-ABEL  TILBURY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

GOATS  FOR  SALE — Fresh  milkers,  register¬ 
ed  Toggenburg,  pure  bred  and  grade,  $20  and 
$30.  T.  CHAMBERS,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
spaj’ed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa.  _ 

■"SCOTCH  COLLIE  AND  WELSH  SHEP¬ 
HERDS  Pups.  Females  '  $5.00,  males  $8.00, 
spayed  females  $10.  Trained  dogs  one  year  $15. 
Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. _ ,  _ _ _ 

PUPTIES  WANTED  in  litter  lots.  Mention 

price,  sex  and  kind.  DAN  E.  NAGLE,  Geo^e 
St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. _ _ 

TCOW  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  buy 

strong,  healthy,  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  pups. 
Ready  for  training  also  workers.  GEO  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  You  should  order 
early.  Write  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  O. 

"1^arrons~v7hTtiFT:egiiorn  chicks 

EXCLUSIVELY.  We  import  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  free,  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  Department  A.,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cockerels  and  eggs; 

Pearl  Guineas,  stock,  eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 
eggs.  L.AURA  DECKER,  Stanforville  New 
York. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  $1.25  per  15,  $6.00  per  100,  postpaid.  White 
Pekin  Duck  eggs  10  cents  apiece,  postpaid.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  JOSEPH  KENNEL,  Atg- 

len,  I’a. _ _ 

BABY  CHICKS — 8c  and  up,  from  pure  bred 
selected  flocks.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  etc.  .Ship¬ 
ped  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Free  circular.  Bank¬ 
er’s  Hatchery,  Dansville,  N,  Y. _ 

B.ARRED  ROCKS,  Parks  strain  direct,  trap- 
nested  stock,  eggs  from  mv  best  matings,  15,  $1.50, 
100.  $3:  NORTON  ING.ALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

TO.M  BARRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 
the  world's  best  layer.s,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
^VID_M._ HAMMONI^Cortjmid.  Y. _ 

tfIn  choice  bourbon  red  turkey 

eggs  from  pure  bred,  healthv  and  beautiful  birds, 
securely  p.acked,  $5.  GEORGE  LEHM.AN, 
Amaranth,  Pa. 

~EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORN  day-old 
ehicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  F.ARM, 
Emporium,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BL.ACK  GIAN’I'  eggs  for  sale  from 
fine,  closely  culled  birds,  $3  for  15,  $5  for  30. 
Insured  parcel  post.  HENRY  CHILDS,  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y. 


STURDY  CHICKS,  Hatch  yourself,  from  fin¬ 
est  eggs,  only  6c  to  10c,  see  our  Rhode  Island 
Whites,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Leghorns,  hatch¬ 
ing  chicks,,  11c  up.  Seed  corn,  seed  mixtures, 
cockerels,  hens.  Write  us  first.  Ouickest  ser- 
vice.  E.  C.  BLACKWELL,  Nelsoff,  Pa. _ 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  eggs  from  a 
fine  flock,  bred  for  utility  and  standard  points. 
Winners  at  Schenectady  and  Rome  Winter 
Shows,  15  eggs,  $2.25;  50,  $5  postpaid.  FAY 
COVENTRY,  Rome,  N.  Y.  . 


CHKdKS — Leghorns-Anconas  12c,  Rocks-Reds 
15c,  Wyandottes  16c.  F'ree  range — pure  bred 
flocks.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 
hlcmber  International  Baby  Chick  .Ass’n. 


THREE  THOROBRED  BLACK  JERSEY 
Giant  cockerels  for  sale,  $5  each.  Money  order 
or  cash  with  order.  MRS.  HARRY  E.  WILL- 
I.AMS,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— 8c  up,  c.  o.  d.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns  and  mixed,  20th  year.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M.  L.'VUVER, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS — Pape  strain  single  comb 
Black  Minorcas,  also  large  choice  cockerels  and 
breeding  pens.  WM.  H.  WINEGARD,  Ricfanio.id- 
vflle,  N.  Y. 

25  V.ARIETIES  BABY  CHICKS,  $11  to  $16 
per  100,  50  breeds  poultry,  pigeons,  pets,  free 
folder.  J^A.  BERGEY,  Te'lford,  Pa. _ 

LEGHORN  CHICKS,  started  from  certified 
stock,  Hogan  tested,  free  range,  extra  layers, 
guaranteed  deliverj'.  MRS.  I.  MERVILLE, 
Bliss,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Red’s  eggs  for  setting,  bred  to  lay.  In 
the  300  class,  the  best  money  can  produce,  $5  fer 
15,  $8  for  30  N.  F.  OLES,  'Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

WY.ANDOTTES,  Rose  Comb.  Silver  Laced 
Buffs  and  Coliilhbian  eggs  for  hatching.  $1.25 
per  IS  prepaid.  J.  A.  S.ANTEE,  Freeport,  O. 
"TfKO^- PROOF  E(5c  PRDDUCEirS— R^ 

Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Flardy-vigor- 
ous-profitable.  Babv  chicks  every  week.  Catalog 
free.  J.  M.  CHASE,  Box  42.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAN'D  RFIDS: 
Vermont  Certified:  accredited;  dark  Red;  Pullet 
North  American  Contest  has  laid  5  eggs  every 
week  since  Nov.  1.  Chicks  Mav  25c;  300.  $70; 
600,  $130.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A. 
A.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 

BLACK  J'E RT^TY^GIANT  and  Rhode  Island 
Red  hatching  eggs,  $1.50-15.  $8-100.  J.  D. 

HOUCK,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

"BA^ED  IfOCK  EGGS^— Bradley  Bros., 
Parks  and  Jules  Francis  heavy  laying  strains, 
$1.50  per  15.  $5  per  100,  hatched  75  per  cent. 
Also  Pearl  Guinea  eggs.  CLIFFORD  BLIR- 
HAN.S,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

"'fOMTlA'R'RON'PEpi^E'F'STRAIN  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy 
May  chix,  $18;  June  chix._  $15  per  100.  25% 
books  your  order.  Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel 
post  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  FEEK’S 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  R.D.  4,  Clyde,  N. 
Y: 


BARRED  ROCKS — 12  years  breeding  for  egg 
production.  Strong  vigorous  birds  free  farm 
range.  IS  eggs  $1.50.  ARTHUR  C.  LENE- 

KER,  Fort  Plain,  New  York^^ _ _ 

FOR  S.ALE:  Baby  Chicks  of  super-quality, 
from  culled  stock,  send  for  prices  and  circular. 
BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 

8_41  W.  Mary  St. _ _ 

COLORED  "MUSCOVY  duck  eggs.  $2  per  11. 
from  good,  big,  lusty,  free  range  ^tock.  ROBERT 

CH.\MBERS,_D.avenporp_Center,  N.  Y^ _ 

WYCKOFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Thrifty 
chicks,  12c.  eggs.  5c.  I  guarantee  you  satisEac- 

^n._jSL_\^  DEMICK,  Hammond,  N.  Y. _ _ 

CHICK.S— White  T.eghorns,  10c;  Barred  Rocks 
12c;  mixed,  8c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect.  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAW  SER,  Jio.x 

30,  Mc.Alist^rville,  _Pa. _ . _ 

"  CHICKS — Prompt  Delivery.  Free  farm  raiige. 
Full  of  life.  White  Leghorns,  100  for  $11.00; 
SOO  for  $50.00.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  $13.00 
per  100;  $62.50  per  SOO.  Mixed  chicks  heavy 
$11.00  per  100.  HIGHLAND  F.ARM,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa. 

"3CTTER-HATCHED  ANCON  AS— $15.00-100. 

Eggs,  $6.50-100,  $2.50-30.  Chicks  2c  less  after 
May  ISth.  Special  mating  chicks  22c.  C.rcu- 
lars.  _  OWNLAND  FARMS,  Hammo.nd.  N.  Y. 

Gi.\NT  LANGSHANS,  also  hatching  eggs.  H. 
W.  FICKETT,  Wentworth  Location,  N.  H. 
“single"  C0MB'"\VHITE" LEGHO'Rhf^ Lord 
Farm  Strain,  eggs  for  hatching,  fifteen  81  or  100 
for  $6.  GRACE  E.  GRAY,  Troy,  Me. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

DISINFFXT  ANH)  SPRAY  incubators  and 
poultry  buildings  with  Phinotas.  Kills  lice,  mites 
and  fleas.  Particulars  and  prices  on  request. 
PHINOT-\S  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  A,  237 
Front  St.,  New  York  City. 

PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS  by  adding  coccid- 
iosis  powder  to  chicks  drinking  water  ir  milk. 
Two  sizes;  60c  and  $1  00.  Order  direct.  FULL¬ 
ER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY,  Ithaca.  N. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


GENUINE  FAIRBANKS  PORTABLE  Plat¬ 
form  Scales  at  $16.15  for  the  500-lb.  and  $18,90 
for  the  1000-Ib.  are  really  gold  dollars  at  50c. 
25%  under  pre-war  price.  THE  PECK  CO.,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 

FARM  DITCH  DIGGER— Build  your  own. 
For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  225  E. 
Tenth  Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  _ _ 

RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528,  Salina,  Kans. 


HELP  WANTED 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  nearest 
their  homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later 
250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400 
monthly  (which  position).  RAILWAY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ALL  men-women,  18  to  65,  wanting  to  qualify 
for  Government  Positions,  $140-$300  monthly, 
home  or  traveling.  Write,  OZMENT,  253,  St. 

Lou  is^_  Mo. _ 

WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  farm; 
milking  and  general  farm  work,  wa.gcs,  .<50  per 
month  and  board.  H.  A.  HESEL'TON,  John¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 


HONEY 


CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15,  10,  $2;  Buckwheat,  $1, 
$1.75  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  Clover,  $7.50, 
Buckwheat.  $6,  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KODAK  FINISHING,  printed  on  Velox,  vel¬ 
vet  or  glossy.  Developing  any  size  roll,  10c; 
pack,  25c.  Prints,  Vest  Pocket  3,  2  Brownie  4, 
lA  5,  2C-3-3A.  6  cents.  Cash  with  order. 

BAIRSTOW  STUDIO.  Warren,  Pa. _ 

CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to 
trial  to  the  buyer’s  stal/le.  They  are  right.  Send 
for  booklet.  WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  A.  Street, 
Forestville,  CC 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  success¬ 
ful  grafting,  1  pound  45  cts.,  3  lbs.  $1.20,  5  lbs. 
$1.75  postpaid.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO.,  So.  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mass. 

"BEST^EX tension  LAD'DERS  made.  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Intcr- 
lakcn,  N  W _ 

“HOMESPUN”  TOBACCO— Chewing,  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking,  five  pounds, 
$1.25;  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  Free.  Pay 
when  received  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  KEN- 
TUCKY  FARMER’S  ASSN.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

THE  BEST  Pennsylvania  tractor  oils,  33-gal¬ 
lon  drubs,  $18,  freight  prepaid;  a*  grade  for  all 
tractors;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  cash  with  or- 
der.  JOHN  T.  J^AGANL  Lebanon,  N.  Y. _ 

WOOL  WANTED — Highest  cash  prices  paid. 
Write  for  prices.  ALV’AH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J. 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Currier  or  Currier  and 
Tves  old  fashion  colored  prints.  Write  me  what 
you  have.  HOWARD  LEWIS,  516  Dillaye 
Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  YOUR  HOME  FOR  $195.  At  lest 
the  lighting  nlant  is  here_  that  is  wdtbin  reach  to 
everyone.  For  particulars  write  to  MR.  E.  B. 
DUNIG.VN,  715  Main  Street,  Dept.  J21,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED— Patients  or  elderly  people  to  care 
for  at  my  home.  Experienced,  practical  nurse, 
congenial,  country.  Box  229,  Newark  Valley,  N. 


LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery.  .Send 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 
A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

IT  DOES  NOT  PAY  to  bother  with  oil  lamps 
and  the  fire  danger  that  goes  with  them,  when 
you  can  have  a  complete  electric  lighting  plant 
of  your  own  for  $195  F.O.B.  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Delco-Light  Company  is  now  completing  a  plant 
that  is  within  tbe  reach  of  everybody.  \Vrite  Mr. 
Winston  Paul,  Manager,  Domestic  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  43  Warren  Street,  Dept.  J21,  New 
York_  City,  for  more  details  about  the  fittest 
addition  to  the  famous.  Delco-Light  line. 


PRINTING 


GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  250  print¬ 
ed  postpaid  75c,  $1.00  and  $1.25,  according  to 
grade.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS, 
Cohocton,  N.  y.  ^ 

"wedding"" a'nn^'unceme'nts,  invita- 

TIONS — Best  ever  seen.  Moderate  cost. 
Prompt  delivery  anywhere.  Write  for  latest 
styles,  mailed  free.  HOWIE  STATIONERY 
CO.,  Bcebeplain,  Vt. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WANTED— To  hear  immediately  from  ow'uer 
of  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  State  full 
particulars. _ C.  HAWLEY,  Baldwin,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  liS  acres,  stock, 
tools,  concrete  road.  12  room  house,  Broome  Co., 
New  York.  R.  J.  WHEATON,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 

144  ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE— Near  Averill 
Park,  20  acres  woods,  17  room  house,  2  large 
barns,  wagon  house,  12  cows,  1  bull,  2  horses, 
chickens,  tools,  etc.  Inquire  MRS.  C.  RUS¬ 
SELL,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col¬ 
lege  Inspected.  Excellent  two-row  variety  planted 
alone  or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 
N.  Y. _ 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  10  Million  Frostproof 
Cabbage  Plants  for  Sale — Early  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Succession  and  Copenhagen  Mar- 
let.  Prices  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50  Mailed  pre¬ 
paid.  Expressed  collect  10,000,  $15.00  cash.  If 
you  want  Early  Cabbage,  and  a  Fine  Crop,  set 
our  Hardy  “Frostproof”  Plants.  Shipped  Safely 
Anywhere.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO..  Wholesale 
Growers,  Franklin,  Va. 

CERTIFIETFHisir Cobbler  and  Carman  No.  5 
seed  potatoes.  Grown  on  our  own  farm.  Write 
N,  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fairport,  N,  Y, 


iviay  z,  I92t 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


^PEDIGREED  POTATOES-certifi^d'Rjli^ 
and  Irish  Cobblers,  yields  of  300  to  562  bushels 
per  acre.  Highest  yielding  strain  at  Livonia  N 
Y.  State  Seed  Test,  yield  449  bushels  per  acre’ 
First  prize  and  Sweepstakes  at  Cornell  Potato 
Show  last  three  years.  G-A.RDNER  FARM‘8 
J^x  V2,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

FROS'T  KILLED  seed  potatoes,  RXJRVr' 
RUSSET-GREEN  MOUNTAIN,  New  York 
State  certified,  99.4  disease  free,  grown  in  the 
North  in  a  ninety  day  season.  Average  vield  toe 
bushels  per  acre.  WALTER  MILLER  Will, 
iamstown,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  ’ 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY - 

$1.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  thii 
spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY 
Georgetown,  Del.  ' 

FOR  SALE:  Seed  Potatoes,  pure  white  sprout 
Green  Mountain  Type  or  Russetts  $1.85  per  159 
lb.  sack  F.  O.  B.  here.  Car  lots  shipped  draft 
bill  lading  attached,  inspection  allowed.  Less 
car  lots  send  money  order  or  check.  GROVFR. 
SCHULTHEIS  COMP.A.NY,  INC.,  Ilornell 
New  York.  ' 

CERTIFIED  Porto  Rican  Yam  Potato  Plants. 
Government  inspected,  chemically  treated,  heavy 
vielders.  $3.00,  thousand.  Leading  varieties  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants  $1.00,  Tomato  $1.50,  thousand.  Or. 
der  today.  JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Albany,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANfs7"Liid- 
ing  varieties.  Earliana  and  Baltimore  tomato 
plants.  Open  field  grown.  500;  75c.  1000;  $1.25. 
5000;  $5.00  F.  O.  B.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Our  plants  mature  earlier 
crops._  REINHARDT  PLANT  CO..  Ashburn, 
Georgia. 


DAHLIAS — 3  for  25c;  15  for  $1;  Gladiolus. 
8  for  25c.  Postpaid.  Catalogue  free.  RALPH 
BENJAMIN,  Calverton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  VARIETIES— 
Yellow  Jersey  and  Big  Leaf  Up  River  at  $1.75 
per  1,000.  Ready  after  May  5th.  C.  E.  BROWN, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 


SEND  $1  for  15  Dahlia  bulbs,  all  colors,  fine 
for  cut  flowers.  All  labeled.  JEROME  BOLTE, 
Dahlia  Farm,  Stepney,  Conn. 


CHOICE  MIXED  DAHLIA  BULBS.  $1  per 
dozen  postpaid.  TIMOTHY  DOWLING,  Jack- 
son  Ave.,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

ASPARAGUS,  Mary  Washington,  good  sturdy 
roots,  special  closing  sale,  $1.1'0  hundred,  $7.50 
thousand  prepaid.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sads- 
buryville.  Pa. 

7VE‘GETABOt"PllA'NfS— Riady  now.  S^d- 
lings,  $3  per  1,000;  transplanted  plants,  $8  per 
1,000;  Potted  plants,  $30  per  1,000;  $3.25  per 
100.  Tomato  varieties — Langdon’s  Earliana, 
John  Baer,  Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  .Stone, 
Dwarf,  Champion  and  Ponderosa.  Pepper  sarie- 
ties — Ruby  King,  Chinese  Giant,  Worldbeatcr 
and  Long  Red  (iayenne.  Egg  Plant  seedlings, 
$5  per  1,000,  transplanted,  $12  per  1,000,  tiot- 
ted,  $30  per  1,000;  Black  Beauty  and  New  York 
Improved.  Asters  and  Scarlet  Sage  in  pots  at 
same  price.  Send  for  free  list. '  PAUL  F. 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. _ _ 


MILLIONS  FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS,  tomato  varieties  Bonny  Best,  New 
Stone,  Greater  Baltimore  all  canners  favorites, 
will  be  ready  May  1st,  500— $1.50,  1000— $'50. 
5000  and  over  $2.00  per  thousand  express  and 
postage  prepaid,  cabbage  varieties  Copenhagen 
Market,  Danish  Ballhead  Flat  Dutch,  Succession, 
Charleston  and  Early  Jersey  wakefields  s.aine 
prices  as  tomatoes,  Suhrs  Danish  Cauliflower  100 
— 75c,  1000 — $5.00  Ruby  King  sweet  peppers 

same  as  cauliflower,  place  your  order  for  May 
delivery.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  F-'VRM,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Va. 

D.MILTA  COLLECTION— Dozen  tubers,  luix- 
ed  varieties,  labeled,  no  two  alike,  $1.25.  MRS. 
MURRY  M.  MOOSE,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Way- 

land,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

SPECIAL — Now  is  the  time  to  set  Colum¬ 
bians  for  the  big  boom  in  raspberries.  Thousand 
plants,  twenty  dollars;  hundred,  three  dollars. 
VVashington  Asparagus,  thousand,  eight  dollars; 
hundred,  dollar.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  K,-\l- 

KAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. _ 

FR'OST-'FROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  now 
ready  for  shipment.  Tomato  plants  in  season, 
by  express,  -$1.  per  1,000;  bv  mail  preoaid,  160* 
40c;  500,  $1.25.  BEARDIN'  PAINT  CO., 

Omega,  Ga. _ _ _ — _ _ 

"200  STR.YWBER’RY  plants  (five  varieties) 
$1.60  postpaid,  W.  G.  SEUBERT,  Camden,  N. 
Y.  _ 

DAHLIAS-Special  offer  to  make  new  customers 
and  friends.  Will  send  15  strong  Dahlia  roots, 
labeled,  no  two  alike,  for  $1.15  postpaid,  if 
ed  direct  from  this  act.  Worth  at  least  $1.5U. 
Mix^  tuber:,  unlab’^ecl,  while  they  last,  3  iioz. 
for  $1.15  postpaid.  Order  now.  Catalogue  free. 
MRS.  R.  B.  WITT,  Overbade  Farm,  East  Green- 
bush;  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


'OUNDATION  IIAMPSHIRES— Some  of  fin- 
in  East.  Pigs,  gilts,  sows,  service  boars, 
mg  and  old.  SETH  WHEAd,  Whitney 
nt,  N.  Y.  


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 
e-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mosBy  wnthout 
lerience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank, 
rs  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
irge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULd  URAL 
iCIETY,  INC.,  301  E.  14tb  Street,  New  fork 


lOOD,  ALL  ROUND  MAN,  40,  wants  steady 
;-k,  poultry  farm  or  private  estate.  Can  oo 
pentering  and  painting.  Excellent  experience, 
c  344,  care  American  Agriculturist 


SWINE 


llEGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  pig^,  big 
le,  best  blood  lines,  from  large  litters,  r.  n- 

MMEY  &  SON,  E.  Greenbush,  N.  X.__„ _ 

DIG  PIGS.  Sdected  boars  and  sows  for 
:eders,  five  weeks  old,  typical  to 
’  and  quick  maturing,  price,  $10  each,  $19  1>v 

r.  Registration  free.  CHAS.  E.  HARRIS  ic 

IN,  Middlebury.  Vt. _ _ _ _  _ _ — 

ifERKSI-IIRE  PIGS,  6  weeks  old,  large  li> 

s,  best  of  breeding,  cither  sex,  $10  registere 
)WARD  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

-  (Continued  on  page  474) 


American  Agriculturist,  May  2,  1925 

Service  Department 

Working  a  Farm  on  Shares— -j-New  Seed  Law 

„  "What  are  the  general  rules  for  working  lord  might  give  the  tenant  a  third  of  the 
I  a  farm  on  shares?  If  the  owner  furnishes  -  . 

I  everything  to  work  with,  cattle,  horses,  larm  receipts. 

and  even  the  household  furr>»shings  all  in  gut  one  can  scarcely  be  called  a  tenant 
first  class  condition,  what  would  be  a  fair  ,  r  i  •  .t 

share  for  the  owner?  Wheh  a  person  works  unless  he  contributes  something  more  than 

or  rents  a  farm  on  shares,  does  the  owner  his  own  labor.  In  the  latter  case,  he  is 

oupr  pay  for  transportation  of  the  farm  i  i  i  u 

produces  to  market  if  the  renter  draws  the  niercly  a  hired  man  wno  would  get  either 

jpilk,  etc.,  himself?  Would  it  be  usual,  or  a  cash  wage  or  a  share  of  the  crops.  The 

seem  fair  when  furnishing  everything  as  ,  rrntal  n n-rf'rmpnt  iicmilv  nrnvidp^ 

before  stated,  to  have  half  the  income  siiare  rental  af,recment^  usually  proviaes 

from  the  products  and  pay  half  of  the  that  the  tenant  shall  deliver  the  landlord's 

alsTbrr'ighrfoV  the  ren^er®to'’ p^y  "har/ \he  share  of  the  crops  to  market  without  coi^ 

tnxes  and  half  of  the  telephone  bill?  Some  pensation.  A  tenant  who  got  half  ot/mc 

around  here  say  they  never  heard  of  the  nwrrt-r  nf ''which 

renter  paying  half  the  taxes,  but  neither  is  ''Ucome  ironi  a  i.arni,  uie  owner  oi  i.nicn 

it  usual,  I  believe,  for  everything  to  be  furnished  everything,  wonkl  certainly  be 
furnished  on  the  farm.  What  is  the  usual  lo  f.u„  vAtti  wp-f*  a  e\rtp 

way  and  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  lO. lunate,  ix  the  larm  i.e^e  a  one. 

fair  way  in  this  case?” — C.  E.  D.,  New  About  the  only  suggestion  I  can  give  is 

to  figure  out  as  closely  as  possible  what  the 

FARkl  rental  contracts  vary  so  widely  expenses  and  receipts  would  be  under  the 
from  region  to  region  and  from  farm  most  desirable  system  of  farming  and  at- 
to  farm  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  tempt  to  divide  these  receipts  fairly  be¬ 
any  general  rules  that  apply  to  all  condi-  tween  lanIHord  and  tenant. — W.  I.  Myers. 

lions.  The  usual  supposition  underlying  - 

ihe  share  rental  contracts  is  that  the  rental 
of  the  farm  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  contribution  of  the  tenant.  Ordinarily, , 
the  landlord  furnishes  the  farm  while  the 


New  Seed  Law  in  New  York 

pOVERNOR  SMITH  has  signed  the 
amende'ff  seed  law  which  provides  for 


tenant  furnishes  all  mail  labor,  horses  and  inspection  of  vegetable  seeds  in  ad- 

farni  equipment.  The  common  system  is  flilion  to  tlie  insp^ection  of  farm  crop  seeds 
for  the  landlord  to  pav  taxes,  insurance,  present.  Lnder  the  provision  of  the 

upkeep  of  buildings,  while  the  tenant  pays  seed  law,  all  vegetable  seeds,  whether 

for  all  man  labor,  horseshoeing  and  ma-  packets  or  in  bulk  must  loear  a 


upkeep.  Other  expenses  such  as  showing  the  kind  and  variety  of 

rtilizer,  threshing  and  other  gen-  the  year  K  ^hkh  it  was  put  up  and 


cninery 

feed,  fertili  ,  „ 

eral  expenses  arc  shared  cquallv.  If  cows  1^’^  name  and  address  of  the  person  or 
arc  kept  they  may  be  furnished  half  by  d^m  who-  put  up  the  seed. 


the  tenant  and  half  by  the  landlord,  or  in 
some  cases,  all  furnished  by  the  landlord. 

Labor  Shortage  Has  Its  Effect 


The  law  provides  for  publication  by  the 
proper  authority  o-f  the  results  of  analysis 
of  vegetable  seeds  collected  by  the  state 
inspectors  in  the  open  market.  The  pur- 


Uncler  present  conditions,  the  scarcity  seedsmen 

of  labor  on  farms  enables  tenants  to  get  are  cons.stcnUy  putting  out  high-grade 
much  better  tlian  ordinary  term^x  The  ^vhich  low-grade  Ah  rputable 

difficulty  with  the  usual  share  rental  con-  endorsed  the  pro¬ 
tect  is  that  it  is  very  rough  approxima-  Soes  into 

tion  at  best.  Since  the  tenant  furnishes  September  i,  1925. 


all  of  the  lalxir  and  gets  only  half  of  the  ^  ^ 
'  returns  he  is  interested  primarily  in  grow 


Bankers  Shares”  Restrained 

ing  extensive  crops  such  as  liay,  of  vvhich  '  |  *HE’  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New 
tlie  labor  cost  is  a  relatively  unimportant  -*■  York  City,  wdiich  works  constantly  to 
part.  prevent  fraud,  states  that  dealers  in 

On  the  other  hand  .the  landlord  is  in-  “Bankers  Shares,’’  represented  by  stock 
teresled  in  getting  as  large  an  acreage  of  the, Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 
as  possible  of  intensive  crops  such  as  po-  Ltd.,  have  been  enjoined  “from  further 
tatocs  and  cabbage.  The  result  is  that  tlie  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  the  people  of 
tenant  and  landlord  too  often  higgle  in  the  community,”  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
order  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  other  Steplim  Callaghan  of  Brooklyn.  This  de- 


and  sometimes  sacrifice  their  own  retums 
in  order  to  beat  the  other  fello-w’.  The 
proper  point  of  view  seems  to  me  to  be 
what  sort  of  farm  organization  will  be 
best  for  the  farm  and  then  arrange  a  lease 
that  will  divide  these  returns  fairly  be¬ 
tween  landlord  and  tenant.  Neither  can 
prosper  long  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
and  both  will  be  better  off  under  a  fair 
division  of  returns  under  a  sj’stcm  of 
farming  arranged  to  give  a  maximum 
profit  for  the  farm  as  a  whole. 

Ways  That  It  May  Be  Done 

Ihe  writer  would  suggest  an  agreement 
in  which  the  tenant  and  landlord  sliare 
all  receipts  and  expenses.  This  is  an  ex- 
Cfdlent  plan  if  both  of  them  are  the  type 
of  men  whom  one  xvould  wish  to  have  as 
a  partner.  The  usual  procedure  in  this 
plan  is  to  put  a  fair  valuation  on  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  landlord  and  a  fair  valua¬ 
tion  upon  the  contribution  of  the  tenant. 
All  farm  expenses  are  then  paid  from  the 
"naivided  farm  receipts,  after  which  the 
tenant  is  paid  a  specified  wage  for  his 
labor.  The  landlord  is  then  paid  a  fair 
rental  for  the  farm  and  any  surplus  re¬ 
maining  is  divided  equally.  Under  this 
Agreement  taxes,  insurance,  buildings,  up¬ 
keep,  all  hired  labor  and  all  expenses 
Would  be  paid  out  of  the  undivided  farm 
■ncome.  This  has  the  advantage  of  taking 
guess  out  of  the  division  of  income, 
making  sure  that  if  any  income  is  re- 
^^ived,  it  will  be  divided  fairly  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

When  the  landlord  furnishes  every¬ 
thing— farm,  horses,  cattle  and  household 
urnishings,  the  more  usual  system  would 
^  to  hire  the  tenant  outright.  All  re- 
|hrns  would  go  then  to  the  landlords  If 
't  Were  advantageous  to  Ixith,  the  land- 


cision  was  rendered  an  .April  ist,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  Philip  L.  Wing,  operating  under 
the  name,  “The  Continental  Company,” 
and  to  Arthur  and.  Virginia  Marshall, 
operating  under  the  name.  “Marshall  & 
Company,”  both  of  New  York  City. 

This  decision  was  the  result  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  instituted  by  Attorney  General 
.Albert  Ottingcr,  through  his  deputy  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Miffiolland.  In  his  injunction  the 
Justice  said: 

“The  whoie  scheme  indicates  a  desire  to 
trap  the  unwary  or  those  who  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  fully  to  analyze  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  misleading 
literature  issued  by  these  defendants.” 

The  Court  pointed  out  features  of  the 
scheme,  including  the  prominence  given  in 
circulars  to  the  name  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  of  Canada,  use  of  the  term  “sub¬ 
scription  privilege,”  and  the  claims  of 
large  returns  to  be  realized  from  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  a  sura  of  $100. 


'  Likes  the  Service  Bureau 

• 

“I  received  my  pay  for  the  turkeys. 
They  gave  me  $48.85  and  I  am  certainly 
very  thankful  to  you  for  getting  it  for 
me.  Surely  every  farmer  should  take 
your  paper.  The  Service  Bureau  alone, 
is  more  than  worth  the  price  of  the  paper.” 

— G.  A.  F.,  New  York. 


Collected  Fifty  Dollars 

“I  am  writing  to  tell  you  how  thank¬ 
ful  we  are  for  your  collecting  our  deb.t 
of  $50.00.  He  claims  it  was  a  mistake 
but  I  had  written  him  so.  I  can’t  see  how 
it  was.  I  had  read  so  many  times  about 
your  collecting  for  people  in  the  paper 
so  I  thought  I  would  write  you  about  it. 
If  there  are  any  charges  please  let  me 
know  alxiut  it.” — C.  D.,  New  "^jkirk. 


(»)  4SS 


One  out  of  seven  car  loads  of  freight  shipped 
in  this  country  moves  over  the  New  York  Central 
Lines. 

This  twelve  thousand  mile  railroad  system, 
in  addition  to  serving  thousands  of  communities 
on  its  own  rails  in  the  rich,  industrial  territory 
between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  North 
Atlantic  ports,  is  a  carrier  of  products  from  every 
section  of  the  country. 

Forty  percent  of  the  freight  carried  by  the 
systemcomes  to  it  from  other  railroads.  New  York 
Central  service  thus  links  the  commerce  of  every 
state  with  this  great  market  of  the  Northeast, 
'where  live  half  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
where  are  produced  two-thirds  of  the  country’s 
manufactures. 

Because  of  this  national  character  of  NewYork 
Central  service,  the  growth  of  this  transportation 
system  keeps  pace  wdth  the  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  New  York  Central’s  future  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  whole  country. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &ALBANY- MICHIGAN  CENTRAL -E!G  EOUR  -  PITTSBURGH  &IAKE  ERIe! 
AND  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINES 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  Y’ork  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  .vears’  use.  P 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT 
endorsed  by  the  “GR.ANGE”  for  50 
years. 

Made  In  %1]  colors — far  all  piirpo’cs. 

Get  my  FREE  BELtVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  fVlioIes.ale  Prices. 

INGER.SOLL  PA-IIIT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  I'aiiit  ami  Paintins  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  YOi)  wilh  Sample  Hards.  Write- 
me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  S.WE  YOG  M0.\EY.  Oldest 
Ready  Mi.ted  Paint  Flouse  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  252  Plymouth  Sf.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Delivered  loyou 

for  SO  days  trial  on  approval. 

Choice  ot  4^  Styles,  colors  and  sizes 
ot  famous’  Ranker  Bicycles.  Express 
prepaid.  Bicycles  ^1.50  and  np. 

A  desired.  Boys  and 

.  ^  WflWWMaOsirlB  easily  iniike  the 
Dicycle  «am  the  small  monthly  payments. 

wheels  and  eauipment  at  half 
■  Aakw9u8ual  prices.  Write  for  remark- 
Aahle  factory  pricea  and  marvsloua  terms. 

^ycke  wmHY 

WrmKoMimmQs  aaoM  ^ 


Send  for 
Catalogue 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood — wide 
or  narrow  tires. 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  running  gear. 

Cktaloc  illnatratedjn  colors  free 

tcctrH  Wheel  Co..  2E!msf .  finincT.  Ill 


World's  Best 
Beofing 


Cluster  Metal  SHing^es.  V-Crfmp,  Corns- 
^ated,  Standiziff  Seam.  Pamte<r  or  Galvamaed  Hoof- 
mtfSv  SieHaers,  Waliboard,  Pamts,  etc.,  direct  to  yoo 
at  Rock-Bottom  Factory  Pricca.  Save  money— geV 
better  (quality  and  iaating:  aatiaiaetfoo. 

^  ^ards*‘Reo”  Metal  Shingles 

hare  great  darabiliiy— many  cuatomers  report  15  and 
20  years'  service.Gooranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Soefing  BeeF 

i  low  prices  and  free 

:  samples. Wescll  direct 

uIhIPK  =  you  and  save  you  all 
:  in-between  dealer's 

.  proP'o  Ask  for  Book  , 

LOi^  PliSCED  OARASES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made  U  ” 

Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set  S  ^  *  J  Si, 

up  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
Garage  Book,  showing  styles. 

TKe  ly'^wARDS  MFG.  CO. 

512-562  ?iite  SI.  Cincinnati,  0.  rtUtUflfiB ifiml 


BARGAIN  BOOK 

Send  today  for  my  N«w  Cat  Vric* 
Catalog  —  Bifirsrer  Datvains  than  ever 
this  year  on  Fencing,  Gates,  i>teel 
Foeta,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing  and  Paint. 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Com 
quality  and  low  factory  psices-^i 
big  money  New  CbtFrices  save 

Tho  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dept  .3002  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Make  Hay  tlie  Fordson  Way 


Haying  days  are  busy  day^s  on  the 
form — A  few  hours’  delay  may  result 
in  a  crop  spoiled. 

With  the  Fordson,  you  can  mow  your 
fields  quickly.  You  can  do  your  raking 
and  loading  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
formerly  required.  You  can  store  your 
crop  ahead  of  the  showers. 


Any  A  uthorized  Ford  Dealer  can  shovtr  you  the 
advantages  of  making  hay  the  Fordson  Way, 


j 

I 


The  Fordson  supplies  ample  power  for  baling 
and  all  other  belt  work. 


Detroit,  Michigan 


L. 


i 


a 


Fqusdec  i]srri842 


MAY  9,  1925 


Making  Labor  Pay  and  Other  Plowhandle  Subjects 

outstanding  demand  .is  g  ^  ^ 

all  men  to  give  service, — 

professional  men  and  not  see  or  know  this  final  arbiter.  I  have  no 

sympathy  with  the  everlasting  cry  against 
the  middleman.  Why  bless  us,  he  is  our  only 
salvation.  He  does  his  best  to  keep  us  on 
the  track  and  we  should  fall  flat  without  him. 

Improving  quality,  including  grading  and 
packing  is  the  biggest  farm  problem  in  this 
country  today.  Cooperation  in  so  far  as  it 
does  these  things  is  important.  But  "coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  which  chiefly  concerns  the 
selling  of  lower  qualities  always  has  been 
and  alwavs  will  be  a  failure. 


situation,  and  place  as 
article  one  in  our  busi- 

giye  customers  our  first 

m  every  turn  the  things 

they  want,  the  sooner 

ality. ' 

Novf  that  looks  like 
preaching,  doesn’t  it?  But  it  is  not.  It’s  the 
outpouring  of  a  quality  conscience,  for  what¬ 
ever  I  am  practicing  has  not  come  from  a 
natural  inclination  to  do  right.  I  was  born 
to  do  things  hurriedly  in  more  than  average 
quantity  and  you  know  what  that  means.  I 
have  had  to  be  kicked  into  an  understanding 
that  the  first  essential  was  to  dolour  work 
thoroughly,  which  in  modern  parlance  has 
come  to  be  understood  as  service.  Thinking 
alone  of  treating  our  customers  courteously 
deals  superficially  with  the  case.  This  thought 
must  enter  alike  into  every  movement.  A 
bottle  cannot  be  made 'clean  enough  to  offset 
the  effect  of  musty  hay  and  foul  air  in  the 
stable.  These  things  are  not  easily  appre¬ 
ciated  unless  the  producer  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  the  ultimate  consumer.  Only  a 

few  can  possibly  be  so  fortun-  _ 

ate  and  so  maybe  we  must  be 
content  with 


quickly  unless  every  person  showed  up  some 
earning  at  the  close  of  each  day.  Those  who 
work  with  cows  and  milk,  have  their  jobs 
ever  before  them. 

I  realize  that  a  discussion  of  this  sort  di¬ 
rectly  effects  only  a  small  percentage,  De^^ause 
farm  and  dairy  work  is  generally  a  family 
affair,  and  really  I  sometimes  envy  the  family 
plan,  the  most  perfect  piece  of  business  co¬ 
operation  known,  which  does  not  .feel  the 
sting  of  adverse  periods. 

Washing,  repairing  and  oiling  harness  is 
another  job  that  comes  in  at  this  season  of 
catch-weather  work.  Does  it  pay?  One  of 
our  successful  farmers  once  said  that  it  did 
not  because  he  once  bought  two  new  harnesses 
the  same  day  and  during  the  life  of  them  he 
washed  and  oiled  one  and  the  other  he  did 
not  and  the  oiled  harness  lasted  one  day 
longer  than  the  unwashed  one  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  it  did  not  pay.  Maybe  that  is 
so  and  I  know  of  harness  that  are  never 
oiled  and  repairs  are  made  with  rivets  after 
the  strap  breaks,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
get  value  received  from  labor  at  $ioo  a 
month  with  that  kind  of  harness  or  from  any 
other  motive  power.  This  same  plea  holds 
good  for  an  endless  number  of  farm  jobs 
of  the  improvement  kind,  to  do  the  work 
when  it  does  not  interfere  with  seasonable 
jobs  that  are  necessarily  rush  ones. 

Our  seasons  are  pretty  short  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  open  available  days  cut  down  our 
time  still  more.  Personally  I  like,  if  possible, 
fo  meet  the  exi>ense  involved  and  to  keep  up 
repair  work  each  year  rather  than  to  let  it  go 
as  long  as  possible  and  then  do  a 

other  overhead 

(Continued  on 
(page  49- >) 


Few  men  have  sounder  ideas  of  v/orking 
economics  than  Secretary  Hoover.  Fie  be¬ 
lieves  that  we  should  conserve  our  capital  and 
labor  by  so  adjusting  them  that  extreme  over¬ 
production  and  under-production  shall  be 
avoided. 

In  a  weak  way  we  try  to  do  jobs  in  slack 
times.  To  illustrate  I  atn  writing  April  i8 

and  today  we  have  _ 

not  had  weather  for 
soil  work  and  yet 
we  have  been  re- 
building  some  sew- 
age  and  drainage 


a  comparatively 
small  number  doing  the  choicest 
work. 

I  have  so  often  taken  com¬ 
plaints  as  destructive  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  sometimes  they  are, 
but  as  a  rule  people  do  not  com¬ 
plain  unless  there  is  some  cause. 
Anyhow  no  complaint  should 
be  ignored  without  a  careful 
investigation  whether  the  com¬ 
plaint  comes  from  a  dealer  or 
from  the  consumer  di  "cct.  Most 
of  us  lack’a  working  knowledge 
of  just  what  the  final  user 
wants  largely  because  we  do 


Washing,  repairing  and  oiling  harness  is  another  job  that  comes  in  at  this  season  of  catch- 

weather  work.  Does  it  pay?” 


m  (2) 


0' 


Y’'OU  PAY  for  poor  light  in 
the  extra  hours  of  labor  in 
theearly  morning  and  evening. 
You  pay  in  the  added  weari¬ 
ness  of  your  wife  when  her 
kitchen  workshop  is  poorly 
lighted.  You  pay  in  the  ruined 
eyes  of  your  children.  The 
least  of  these  is  more  expensive 
than  Colt  Light. 

Colt  light  costs  compara¬ 
tively  little  to  install  and  little 
to  operate.  With  it,  you  can 
light  not  only  your  house,  but 
the  bam  and  poultry  buildings. 

And  the  Colt  hot  plate  is 
always  ready  for  immediate 


use  for  breakfast  or  an  emer¬ 
gency  when  the  kitchen  range 
is  out. 

The  Colt  Light  plant  has 
nothing  to  wear  out  and  no 
expensive  parts  to  replace.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  fill  the  gener¬ 
ator  with  200  pounds  of  Union 
Carbide  and  water  an  average  of 
ttvo  or  three  times  a  year. 

Union  Carbide  for  use  in  the 
Colt  Light  plant  is  sold  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  factory  prices. 
One  of  the  175  Union  Carbide 
Sales  Company’s  warehouses  is 
located  near  you.  Union  Carbide 
is  always  uniform.  World’s  best 
quality.  Highest  gas  yield.  It  is 
always  packed  in  the  blue-and- 
gray  drums. 


Write  to  the  nearest  branch  for  the  new  free  book 
"Daylight  24  Hours  a  Day” 


J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 


Kansas  Gt^',  Mo. 

716  N.Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

6th  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sth  Si  Brannan  Sts. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

30  East  42d  St. 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

3 1  Exchange  St, 
Chicago,  lit 

1001  Monadnock  Block 


t* 


Colt  light  is  sunlight 


1?; 


Cfst  Milfe  C®sts 

with  a.  Mew  Harder  SII® 

Twelve  ordinary  grade  cows  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station 
averaged  8,313  lbs.  milk  in  one  year,  without  grain.  They  were 
fed  on  silage  and  alfalfa.  Prof.  Savage  advises  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men  to  cut  production  costs  by  growing  more  silage  and  legumes 
/wid  buying  fewer  concentrates. 

In  order  to  help  carry  out  this  money-saving,  profit-making 
plan,  we  offer  the  improved  Harder  Silo  with  the  patented  H arder- 
Victor  Fronton  very  easy  terms.  After  a  small  first  payment, 
your  cows  will  take  care  of  the  remaining  payments  through 
greater  production  and  lower  feed  cost.  You 
simply  cannot  afford  to  go  without  a  silo 
when  you  can  get  a  genuine  Harder  on  such 
easy  terms.  Even  if  you  have  one  silo,  you 
probably  need  another. 

Let  U«  Send  Yosa  “Saving  'with  Silos** 

We  haven’t  room  here  to  explain  all  the  good  points 
of  this  strictly  high-grade  Silo,  but  'we’ll  gladly  send 
you  “Saving  with  Silos”, /re<?.  It  explains  the  scientific 
principles  of  silage  making  and  illustrates  the  details 
of  Harder  construction.  Ask  also  for  particulars  of  our 
easy-payment  plan  that  makes  a  Harder  pay  for  itself. 

HARDER  MFC. 


COR?.,  BoxF 


Cobleskii!,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  g, 

What  Readers  Want  to  Know 

Growing  High  Quality  Beets— Other  Questions 

D  EETS  to  be  of  fine  quality  must  be  grass,  orchard  grass  and  red  top.  Ma 
^  grown  quickly  and  pulled  while  men  find  this  a  particularly  good  nii”^ 
young  and  tender;  likewise  the  right  tur^  and  get  satisfactory  results  'wher' 
varieties  must  be  selected.  Early  va-  the  land  is  too  rough  to  plow.  * 

rieties  should  be  sown^thinly,  about  an  _ _ 

inch  deep,  and  as  early  as  weather  and  a  r*yn-n  +/>  n.,  i  ^ 

soil  conditions  will  permit.  Every  so-  ^  FolloW  Early  Pota-i 

called  beet  seed  is  a  fruit  containing  tOGS 

within  Jtself  several  seeds  which  make  We  are  'ocated  near  one  of  the  biq  citif 
olants.  If  planted  too  thickly  the  young 

plant  will  make  a  spindling  growth  and  Cobbler  potatoes  for  the  early  market 

develop  into  big  tops  to  the  detriment  Jec?nd""croS®  w'ha^^woJrd  sugge°s«i 
of  the  root.  A  plan  that  has  given  me  E.  B,  S.,  New  York. 

the  best  results  is  to  allow  the  plants  to  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  likes  and 
grow  until  they  are  four  or  five  inches  ^  dislikes  of  your  customers  and  it 
high  before  thinning  and  then  leave  the  .j^.Quld  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  consult  them 
plants  standing  four  to  six  Inches  apart  to  see  w'hat  they  prefer.  It  is  always 
in  the  rows.  A  few  of  the  thinned  easier  to  sell  something  that  is  wanted, 
plants  may  be  reset  in  rows,"  and  also  A  very  fine  late  vegetable  and  one  that 
in  rows  where  early  radishes  have  been  you  can  market  during  the  ■ftu'nter, 
grown,  and  the  balance  used  for  boiled  especially  after  frost,  is  kale.  The 
beets  or  beet  greens.  Winter  varieties  plants  are  started  in  the  early  part  of 
are  sown  in  the  same  manner,  but  late  the  summer  and  transplanted  in  the  field 
in  June  or  early  in  July.  after  the  early  potatoes  are  out.  The 

A  rich  loamy  soil  is  best  for  beets,  and  crop  is  not  harvested  until  it  has  ex- 
should  be  well  prepared  and  well  fer-  perienced  at  least  one  freeze.  It  is 
tillzcd  to  grow  a  fine  crop.’  Early  varie-  easil}’’  cooked  with  smoked  ham.  You 
ties  develop  quickly  in  a  sandy  loam  or  also  have  the  choice  of  late  cabbage, 
soil  of  a  fertile  character,  and  the  roots  late  tomatoes  or  rutabagas  turnips.  Of 
are  smoother  and  have  a  better,  appear-  course  a  great  deal  depends  on  j'our 
ance,  but  beets  grown  in  a  heavier  soil  land  whether  it  is  fit  to  stand  double 
have  superior  qualities  for  the  family  cropping.  That  is  the  question  that 
table.  Good  and  thorough  cultivation  only  a  man  can  answer  'who  is  able  to 
is  an  important  factor  in  producing  survey  the  field  in  question.  Down  on 
quality  beets.  Long  Island,  they  use  sweet  corn, 

T3  spinach  and  other  vegetables,  besides 

Medium  Si.6es  Best  those  mentioned  above  as  second  crops. 

The  medium  sized  varieties,  as  a  rule,'  The  best  man  for  you  to  consult  is  your 
possess  superior  quality.  The  flat  tur-  County  Farm  manager.  He  will  tell 
nip-shaped  beets  are  the  earliest.  By  you  what  other^  farmers  are  doing  and 
making  several  sowings  of  an  extra  car-  have  a  suggestion  that  ■will  be  really 
ly  variety  it  is  possible  to  have  excel-  worth  while.  We  would  suggest  that 
lent  j'oung  and  tender  beets  for  several  touch  ■with  him. 

weeks  during  the  season.  For  later  '  ' 


soivings  man}’-  prefer -a  variety  which 
matures  a  few  days  later.  For  a  winter 
supply  the  late  varieties  produce  beets 
of  a  more  firm  texture  and  are  uniform- 


Preparing  Oil  Emulsion 


In  the  American  Agriculturist  of  Febru¬ 
ary  21st,  I  find  directions  for  killing  In. 
sects  on  house  plants.  Please  tell  me  how 
to  prepare  the  oil  emulsion  mentioned;  also 
ly  better  keepers  than  the  early,  quick  tobacco  extract. — Subscriber,  New  York. 

forming  ones.  The  Eclipse  dark  red  rpHERE  are  several  kinds  of  oil  emul- 


sions.  The  one  most  commonly 


has  been  my  favorite  for  years.  For 
tenderness,  fine  flavor  and  good  keeping  used  for  killing  insects  on  plant  foliage 
qualities  I  have  found  none  better.  js  made  up  in  the  following  proportions: 

Late  beets  should  be  harvested  before  Hard,  soft,  or  whale-oil  soap,  1  ounce; 
freezing  weather  comes,  though  a  few--^(rater,  1  quart  and  crude  oil  2  quarts, 
light  frosts  seldom  injure  them.  In  This  as  a  base  mixture  is  diluted  from 
gathering,  the  leaves  should  be  twisted  10  to  IS  parts  of  \vater  when  used.  The 
off  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  root,  soap  is  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Remove 
pack  in  sand  and  place  in  the  cellar  or  from  the  fire  and  v/hile  still  hot  the 
store  in  pits  in  the  open  ground.  In  crude  oil  is  added.  The  liquid  is  pumped 
case  the  storing  facilities  are  not  good  back  into  itself  for  5  or  10  minutes  with 
the  late  varieties  may  be  placed  in  fruit  a  little  pump  or  other  device  which 
cans  and  kept  until  needed  for  table  use.  stirs  it  into  a  creamy  mass.  If  properly 


— V.  "M.  Couch. 


made  the  oil  will  not  separate  on  cool¬ 


ing. 


More  About  Pasture  Improve¬ 
ment 


In  order  to  get  a  10%  emulsion,  4’-^ 
gallons  of  water  are  added  to  slightly 
less  than  3  quarts  of  the  stock  emulsion. 

To  get  as  strong  as  a  15%  emulsion, 

What  Is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  i j  o-allons  of  water  to  sli"htlv  less 

Improve  the  pasture?  Do  you  advise  sow-  gallons  or  vaier  io  sn^iuiy  icoa 

ing  seed  or  is  it  enough  to  add  lime  and  than  3  quarts  of  the  stock  emulsion.,  H 

y?”  ‘o  the  oil  emul- 

,  Sion,  no  doubt  your  local  dealer  can 

TT  IS  a  httle  late  now  to  start  pasture  commercial  oil  prepara- 

improvement  especially  if  you  have  tions  as  a  stock  solution, 
a  good  sized  herd  that  will  soon  Black  Leaf  40  Is  unquestionably  the 
start  grazing.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  tobacco  compound  referred  to  in  the 
best  for  you  to  so  manage  that  the  article  you  mention,  which  gives  direc- 
pasture,  can  be  grazed  lightly  until  tlie  ^ions  for  the  killing  of  pests  on  house 
new  plants  get  a  good  start.  Pasture  plants.  This  is  a  commercial  nicotine 
improvement  can  be  done  either  in  the  sulphate  compound  which  can  be  se- 
fall  or  in  the  spring.  As  a  matter  of  fact  cured  from  the  local  supply  dealer.  It 
it  takes  about  a  year  before  the  effects  jg  well  regarded  by  farmers  and  others 
really  show  up.  throughout  the  country. 

The  easiest  way  to  improve  the  past- _ 


Controlling:  Hen  Lice 

l»  It  possible  to  control  hen  lice  by  put- 


nre  is  to  broadcast  from  200  to  400 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  1000 
pounds  to  a  ton  of  good  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  the  acre.  When  these  materials  tliig  chemfcais  In  'the"  water  founta'in's? 
have  been  added,  pasture  grass  -will  Jersey 

easily  come  in  and  will  replace  many  of  There  is  no  substance  which  can  be 
the  common  weeds  that  you  are  now  added  to  the  food  or  drink  of  poultry 
troubled  with.  It  is  an  excellent  idea  which  will  control  the  lice  without  having 
to  sow  a  grass  mixture  to  fill  up  some  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  fowls.  The 
of  the  poor  stops.  A  good  mixture  surest  method  of  control  is  tlie  application 
should  contain  approximately  a  pounds  •£  louse  powder  on  the  hens  and  disinfect- 
each  of  alsike  clover,  Kentucky  blue  ants  about  the  house. 
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The  Agriculture  of  Eastern  Long  Island 

An  Intensely  Cultivated  Section  That  Is  Little  Known  By  Most  Farmers 


By  E.  R.  LUPTON 


The  follozv’ing  article  is  from  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Lupton  of  Mattituck,  L.  I., 
at  a  recent  conference  of  teachers  of  agriculture 
held  at  the  Nezv  York  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdcde,  L.  I.  Mr.  Lupton 
is  one  of  Long  Island’s  most  prominent  and  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  and  is  zvidely  knoivn  for  his  part 
in  the  building  up  of  the  Suffolk  County  Farm 
Bureau  as  zvell  as  his  activities  in  the  Nezv  York 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus.  Mr.  Lupton  zvas 
formerly  president  of  the  Suffolk  County  Farm 
Bureau.  At  present  he  is  Fresident  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  School  at  Farmingdalc. 

^ — The  Editors. 

The  agriculture  of  Long  Island  is  divided 
into  two  general  types — market  garden¬ 
ing  which  is  conducted  in  Queens  and 
Nassau  Counties  within  the  limits  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  Greater  New  York,  and  special¬ 
ized  vegetable  farm¬ 
ing  which  occupies 
by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  area  of  Long 
Island,  outside  of 
twenty-five  miles  of 
Manhattan  Island 
and  furnishes  the 
greater  quantities  of 
agricultural  produce 
from  the  Island.  In 
addition  to  these  two 
principal  types  of 
agriculture  there  are 
scattering  areas  in 
which  there  is  con- 
si  d  e  r  able  develop¬ 
ment  of  fruit  and 
dairy  farming.  There 
is  an  extensive  poul¬ 
try  industry  distribu¬ 
ted  through  the  Is¬ 
land  but  mainly  on 
the  soils  which  are 
less  productive  agriculturally.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  large  duck  producing  industry  along 
the  streams  on  the  south  side  of  the  Island  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Riverhead. 

The  market  garden  area  neai  New  York  pro¬ 
duces  annually  with  the  aid  oi  hot  beds  and 
greenhouses,  tremendous  quantities  of  bulky, 
quickly  growing  crops,  such  as  spinach,  lettuce, 
beets  and  cabbage  ■suitable  to  production  as  suc¬ 
cession  crop  and  to  keep  the  trucks  rolling  into 
market  frequently.  This  type  of  vegetable  pro¬ 
duction  has  existed  for  years  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  all  large  cities.  Its  value  to  the  city 
dweller  in  the  days  preceding  long  distance 
transportation  of  fresh  vegetables  could  not  be 
underestimated.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  production  of  vegetables  on  this  type  of  farm 
is  rapidly  losing  ground  in  competition  ■with 
specialized  vegetable  farming  and  efficient  modern 
transportation  of  fresh  vegetables  from  long 
distances. 

The  consumer  in  the  city,  owing  to  this  de¬ 
velopment  throughout  the  United  States,  no-w  hax 
the  opportunity  to  supply  his  table  with  alm/st 
^11  vegetables  practically  through  the  year. 
Transportation  has  been  so  well  developed  that 
vegetables  may  be  produced  at  each  season 
^  the  year  at  the  point  where  they  grow  to 
greatest  advantage. 


President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Sciv  York 
State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at 
Pannmgdale,  Long  Island 

The  distinctly  agricultural  section  of  Long  Is¬ 
land  consists  of  a  strip  of  land  from  Wading 
River  to  Orient  Point  about  fifty  miles  long  aver¬ 
aging  less  than  three  miles  wide  together  with 
limited  areas  from  Southampton  to  East  Hamp¬ 
ton  on  the  south  side.  In  this  statement  I  do 
not  in  any  way  wish  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
the  farming  areas  in  Western  Suffolk  and  Nassau 
Counties,  wliich  operate  on  the  same  plan  with 
some  variation  in  crops  grown. 

I  call  this  section  the  distinctly  argricultural 
section  of  Long  Island,  because  here  land  is  sold 
on  the  basis  of  its  agricultural  productivity,  all 
of  the  arable  land  is  intensively  farmed  and  agri¬ 
culture  is  the  principal  and  almost  the  sole  busi¬ 


ness  of  the  people.  The  village  people  in  this 
territory  live  mainly  on  service  industries  to 
agriculture.  The  only  exceptions  are  summer 
resorts  and  fisheries. 

In  this  limited  territory  last  year  were  grown 
and  shipped  about  7000  cars  of  potatoes,  half 
million  crates  of  cauliflower  and  many  thousand 
packages  of  green  lima  beans,  string  beans, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  brussels  sprouts,  asparagus 
and  strawberries.  The  farmers  raise  these  crops 
on  high  priced  land  at  large  expense,  meet  the 
competition  of  the  vegetable  growers  of  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States,  Bermuda  and  Canada  and  are 
as  uniformly  prosperous  as  any  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

Protected  from  Late  and  Early  Frosts 

The  physical  characteristics  that  particularly 
influence  and  determine  the  character  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production  on  Eastern  Long  Island  are — 
first  its  readily  workable  soil  and  secondly  its 
marine  climate  with  the  advantage  of  frost  pro¬ 
tection,  The  soil  is  classed  as  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
loam.  It  is  level,  practically  free  from  stone  and 
is  most  readily  workable  with  farm  machinery. 
It  dries  and  warms  early  in  the  spring  and  has  a 
very  excellent  drainage  in  the  shape  of  subsoil 
of  sand  and  gravel.  It  is  not  naturally  a  highly 
fertile  soil  but  from  its  physical  characteristics 


responds  quickly  and  effectively  to  applications 
of  fertilizer  and  manure. 

The  east  end  of  the  Island  particularly,  being 
narrow  and  close  to  deep  water  has  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  frost  prote  ■  Yn.  Damage  to  crops  from 
late  frosts  in  the  ^.>ring  with  short  distances  of 
deep  water  are  amiost  unheard  of.  The  deep 
water  likewise  holds  back  the  frost  in  the  autumn 
allowing  the  production  of  late  warm  weather 
crops  such  as  beans,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers 
ordinarily  untiTthe  latter  part  of  October  when 
most  other  near  by  producing  sections  are  elimi¬ 
nated  by  frost.  The  production  of  these  crops 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  consequently  one  of 
the  specialties  of  this  region. 

The  area  of  effective  frost  protection  is  limited 
and  is  rapidly  reduced  in  short  distances  ■  from 
deep  water.  My  own  residence  is  located  on 
the  slvore  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  my  farm 
buildings  are  a  half  mile  from  the  Sound.  I  have 

often  left  my  house 
at  six  o’clock  on  a 
frosty  morning  in 
the  fall  and  have 
seen  no  evidence  of 
frost  while  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  beyond  he 
farm  buildings  the 
fields  of  late  crops 
of  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  were  com¬ 
pletely  whi  t  e  n  e  d 
with  frost. 

Within  this  area 
there  are  three  types 
of  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  On  the  south 
side,  farming  is 
practically  restricted 
to  a  single  crop. 
Most  of  the  farmers 
raise  little  or  nothing 
besides  potatoes  and 
nearly  all  of  their 
crop  consists  of  the 
Green  Mountain  variety.  This  is  not  usually 
rated  sound  farm  management  but  in  this  case 
the  burden  of  proof  that  it  is  not  sound  rests 
with  the  people  who  make  that  contention.  The 
soil  in  this  territory  is  somewhat  superior  in  the 
production  of  iX)tatoes  to  that  o-f  the  north  fork 
of  the  Island.  Crop  failures  are  practically  un¬ 
known  and  the  potatoes  from  this  section  gen¬ 
erally  command  a  slight  premium  in  price  o^^'er 
those  of  the  North  Fork  and  are  therefore  the 
highest  priced  potatoes  sold  in  a  wholesale  way 
in  the  United  States. 

The  farmers  of  this  region  consider  that  other 
crops  do  not  do  well  in  their  territory  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  ocean  fogs.  There  is  one 
draw  back  to  this  plan  of  operation,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  securing  large  amounts  of  extra  labor 
harvest  time.  It  seems  probable  that  this  region 
will  in  time  develop  some  other  crops  to  go  with 
their  potatoes  and  thereby  help  to  solve  their 
labor  problem.  A  typical  farm  in  this  territory 
consists  of  forty  acres,  of  which  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  are  plaiited  annually  \vith  Green  Mountain 
potatoes.  There  is  probably  along  with  this  three 
to  five  acres  of  corn  grown  on  land  which  is  not 
considered  suitable  for  potatoes  and  perhaps  three 
to  five  acres  of  hay  as  a  soil  improver  primarily 
on  some  of  the  potato  land. 

{Continued  on  page  493) 
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Lime  And  More  Lime 

E  are  just  back  from  a  of  -several  clays 
with  old  farmer  friends  in  some  of  the 
Southern  Tier  counties  of  New  York.  Perhaps 
the  most  outstanding  impression  of  the  whole  trip 
is  the  results  that  thousands  of  farmers  are  now 
getting  from  a  plentiful  use  of  lime  combined 
with  good  clover  or  alfalfa  seed, 

A  couple  of  }  ears  ago  a  man  with  a  large  dairy 
near  Ithaca  made  up  his  mind  that  the  cost  of 
labor  was  too  great  to  grow  a  very  large  acreage 
of  cultivated  crops.  With  the  exceptio  of  a 
little  ground  saved  for  silage  corn  and  the  pasture, 
he  seeded  the  ^.dlole  farm  to  alfalfa.  One  of  the 
happiest  m:-ments  we  have  lid  in  quite  a  spell 
was  walking  over  this  farm  with  its  owner  to  look 
at  the  great  fields  stretching  away  in  every  direc- 
tiVn  covered  with  as  fine  a  grow  of  green  alfalfa 
as  we  have  ever  seen.  By  this  practice,  this  man 
hp  been  able  i  -  cut  his  labor  hills  in  half,  reduce 
his  feed  hills,  and  give  his  cattle  all  that  they 
can  eat  of  the  best  roughage  in  the  world. 

A  day  or  two  later  we  v._.^  talking  with  an¬ 
other  man  and  he  said ;  “Come  with  me  a  minute.” 
We  went  down  across  the  road  to  look  at  as  fine 
a  growth  of  newly  seeded  .clover  as  man  :ould 
wish  for.  It  was  growing  as  thick  as  it  could  stand, 
already  two  or  three  inches  high,  on  a  leld  so 
stony  that  i*-  was  difficult  to  see  how  anything 
could  grow.  And  it  had  attained  this  growth  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  recently  set  back 
by  a  heavy  frost. 

“Lime  did  it,”  said  oiir  friend,  “Lifne  and 
port*  ern  ;  rown  clover  seed,  and  nothing  else.  It 
is  the  secret  of  successful  farming  in  this  poor 
valley.” 

And  if  we  doubted  his  word,  all  we  had  to  do  * 
was  to  look  at  other  fields  on  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  ground  where  clover  had  been  sc-  '  d, 
probably  with  poor  seed,  certainly  without  lime, 
with  the  result  thaf  there  was  very  little  to  be 
seen. 

Vvdiile  we  are  talking  about  clover,  there  is  an¬ 
other  point  for  all  of  us  to  he  thinking  about. 
There  was  a  time  when  timothy  hay  was  in  great 
demand.  Today,  the  barns  are  filled  with  it,  and 
there  is  little  market  for  it  at  any'price.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  great  trucking  business  in  New 
York  City  is  now  done  with  motor  trucks.  The 
horses  have  gone.  This  means  that  the  demand 
for  timothy  hay  is  probably  not  coming  hack; 
certainly  not  as  it  once  was.  We  all  know  that 
timothy  is  no  good  to  feed  to  cows.  It  seems  to 


us,  therefore,  that  we  can  no  longer  depend  upon 
any  market  for  timothy  hay.  As  it  is  not  much 
good  for  consumption  on  the  farm,  except  possi¬ 
bly  for  horses,  we  will  have  to  give  more  a'  ertion 
to  increasing  the  clover  and  other  legume  acreage ; 
and  we  repeat,  this  is  not  difficult  if  a  combination 
of  lime  and  good  seed  is  used. 


G-et  Out  the  Ice  Cream  Freezer 

AYBE  a  lot  of  people  do  not  like  ice 
cream  the  way  we  do.  especially  the  home 
made  variety,  the  kind  that  can  he  made  on 
every  farm  Mutli  fresh  milk  and  cream  and 
egrgs;  but  it  has  always  seemed  strange  to  us 
that  the  consumption  of  ice  cream  is  greater 
in  the  villages  and  cities  where  it  has  to  be 
bought  at  high  retail  prices  riian  it  is  right  on 
the  farms  where  all  of  the  ingredients  can  be 
had  at  first  cosp  and  where  the  quality  is  bet¬ 
ter  because  it  is  absolutely  pure  and  home 
made. 

Every  dairyman  who  ships  milk  must  now 
have  ice.  Therefore,  the  materials  are  at  hand 
to.  make  one  of  the  best  tasting  and  most  nu¬ 
tritious  foods  in  the  world,  ice  cream.  On 
Page  502,  there  are  some  good  recipes.  May¬ 
be  you  hav.  your  own  recipe  that  is  better. 
Anyway,  let  us  help  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  decrease  the  supply  on  the 
maiket  by  having  this  fine  food  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  diet. 


What  Of  The  Future? 

HUNDRED  years  is  not  so  long  as  his¬ 
tory  measures  time,  and  yet  it  was  only 
a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Thomas  Jefferson  was  bitterly  criticized 
for  buying  the  Louisiana  Territory  for  fifteen 
million  dollars.  This  great  territory  makes  up 
today  about  fourteen  states  and  covers  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  that  great  expanse  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
One  of  the  chief  arguments  of  Jefferson’s  op¬ 
ponents  was  that  Louisiana  was  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  Washington  that  it  never  could 
be  administered.  Th'e  same  argument  "was 
used  when  the  Oregon  Territory  was  acquired. 
There  was  much  sense  to  the  argument  too, 
for  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a 
matter  of  many  long  months  of  bitter  and 
dang'erous  travel  to  cross  this  country  from 
one  coast  to  another.  Lewis  and  ClaVk  re¬ 
quired  two  and  a  half  years  (1804-06)  to  go 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  return.  Those  iron-souled  men  and  women 
who  crossed  the  plains  in  their  slow  moving 
covered  wagons  to  settle  the  West  well  knew 
It  was  good-bye  forever  for  friends  and  kin  left 
behind.  The  early  Western  pioneers  v/ere  al¬ 
most  as  far  removed  from  the  East  as  they 
would  have  been  had  they  gone  to  another 
planet.  Distance  was  insurmountable. 

Truly  we  have  come  a  long  ways  in  a  brief 
century.  In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  a  great  airman 
travelled  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  the  dawn  to  dusk  of  one  day !  And  more 
than  this,  on  March  4th,  1925,  the  voice  of  the 
President  of  these  United  States  was  heard 
over  the  radio  giving  his  inaugural  address  by 
more  than  ten  million  of  his  people  on  farm 
and  in  city,  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  in  nearly 
every  community  from  Boston  Plarbor  to  the 
Golden  Gate  and  from  the  snow-clad  lands  of 
the  North  to  the  simkissed  blossoms  of  the 
South. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  ,con- 
quering  the  unknown  in  the  last  hundred  years 
is  beyond  the  ability  of  any  man  to  compre¬ 
hend.  So  fast  do  the  new  wonders  come  that 
most  of  us  just  take  them  for  granted.  When 
we  know  that  what  has  been  done  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  sea  compared  to  what  we  humans 
may  do,  we  can  catch  a  glimpee  of  the  bright 
future  ahead  of  the  race.  The  time/ for  in¬ 
stance,  is  not  far  distant  when  by  turning  a 


little  screw  we  may  tune  In  not  only  to  he 
the  President’s  inaugural  address,  but  also  ac^ 
tually  to  see  him  across  the  limitless  miles' 
Already  photographs  are  beings  sent  bv  tele¬ 
graph.  All  travel  will  he  by  air.  The*  cities 
will  return  to  the  country.  Work  will  be  done 
by  machinery.  There  will  be  a  more  even  dis 
tribution  of  wealth.  Standards  of  livinc^  will 
continue  to  improve.  Goodness  will  become 
a  common  virtue  and  happiness  shall  dwell 
with  all. 

No  one  knows  or  can  prophesy  what  lies 
ahead  any  more  than  our  fathers  could  know 
what  we  know  now.  All  that  we  are  .sure  of 
is  that  the  race  is  going  forward,  lifting  the 
veil  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  clearing  the  mists  away.  Who  knows 
who  can  say,  hift  that  it  is  God’a  great  purpose 
to  continue  to  vouchsafe  unto  us  as  we  become 
wiser  and  worthy  of  it,  a  little  knowledge  at 
a  time  until  at  last  in  the  dim  and  distant  fu¬ 
ture  all  things  shall  be  made  plain  and  all  the 
universe  shall  be  harnessed  for  our  welfare, 
and  in  that  attainment  and  realization  v  e  shall  I 
have  reached  the  millennium.  i 


Bead  “The  One  Horse  Fiddler.” 

All  of  my  life  I  have  been  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  old  songs  and  ballads.  Always 
when  I  went  to  hear  a  band  or  an  orchestra  or  a 
quartet,  I  would  wait  in  great  anticipation  for 
them  to  sing  or  play  some  ot  the  old  ballads.  Per¬ 
haps  my  taste  in  music  is  not-high  enough,  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  always  more  entertained 
with  one  of  these  old  pieces  tha  I  am  either  with 
tlie  high-toned  operas,  the  foreign  singing,  or  the 
modern  jazz. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  going  to  write 
something  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  favorite  songs 
and,  as  I  told  you  last  week,  I  have  tried  to  do 
this  in  the  little  story  called  “The  One-horse  Fid¬ 
dler.’  You  will  find  it  on  Page  500.  I  wonder 
if  your  favorite  song  Is  in  the  list. — E.  R.  East¬ 
man. 


Partners 

“James  Churning  of  Phillips  County,  Colorado, 
owns  a  team  of  horses  that  are  20  and  21  years  old 
and  have  never  spent  a  night  off  of  the  home  place 
where  they  were  born.  They  have  always  worked  in 
the  same  harness  and  Mr.  Churning  says  that  when 
the  team  is  too  old  to  do  any  work  on  the  farm,  he 
will  quit  farming.” — Nebraska  Farmer. 

ORSES  are  often  cantankerous  and  irritat¬ 
ing^  beasts,  but  just  the  same,  there  is 
something  fine  in  long  association  between  a 
man  and  his  team'  who  have  follow'ed  the  fur¬ 
rows  of  many  seasons  together. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

WHENl  was  a  youngster,  I  worked  one  win¬ 
ter  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  in  a  shop 
that  manufactured  manure  spreaders.  In  the 
force  there  was  a  half-witted  fellow  on  "whom 
the  other  men  were  always  playing  practical 
jokes.  I  remember  that  he  kept  the  whole  force 
amused  one  day  by  trying  to  locate  a  LEFT- 
HANDED  monkey-wrench.  Some  one  would 
send  him  to  department  where  the  foreman  or 
one  of  the  men  informed  him  that  he  did  not  have 
the  wrench,  but  so-and-so  in  some  other  depart¬ 
ment  had  it  and  so  they  kept  the  poor  fellow  go¬ 
ing  until  he  had  made  the  rounds  of  the  whole 
shop. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  incident  when  a  sub¬ 
scriber  sent  in  the  following  story : 

An  Easterner  was  traveling  dirough  the  West 
when  his  car  broke  down.  He  could  not  find  a 
monkey-wrench  in  his  tool  box,  so  he  went  to  the 
arest  farmhouse  and  asked  for  a  monkey 
wrench. 

“Sorry,  sir,”  said  the  farmer,  who  happened  to 
be  a  Swede,  “I've  got  a  cattle  ranch,  my  neighbor 
over  here  he  got  a  sheep  ranch,  and  my  othff 
neighbor  he  got  a  hog  ranch.  BUT  I  DON’T 
KNOW  ANYBODY  'ROUND  HEM:  WHO  S 
GOT  A  MONKEY  RANCH  1”  /  * 


C5)  *n 
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Who  Should  Grow  Potatoes? 

Straight  Common  Sense  From  A  Long  Island  Grower 


NEIGHBOR  on  the  farm  adjoining 
ours  has  just  finished  (April  8)  plant¬ 
ing  8o  acres  of  potatoes  in  eleven  days 
_  work  with  three  men.  The  owner  tlM 
[Tj  tiie  plowing  with  a  two-plow  tractor  but 
Ljj  nothing  else.  His  two  hired  men  did  all  the 
I  rest  of  the  work,  except  cutting  the  potatoes.  The 
aitting  is  done  by  women  who  get  15c  per  bushel 
{or  cutting  the  seed  into  two-ounce  pieces. 

:  These  two  men  handled  all  of  the  fertilizer, 

I  go  tons,  about  30  tons  of  seed,  and  drove  the  ma¬ 
chinery  to  put  the  crop  into  the  ground  in  goocl  x 
shape.  This  is  equivalent  to  two  and  one-half 
{ acres  per  day  per  man. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  work  on  my  father’s 
'farm  was  dropping  potatoes.  They  were  placed 
I  on  the  side  of  every  third  furrow  and  “plowed 
jin.”  The  fertilizer  used  “Peruvian  Guano”  was 
applied  by  tend  in  the  row  out  of  a  half  bushel 
measure.  Potato  planters  had  never  been  heard 
of,  and  planting  two  or  3  acres  was  a  big  task. 

A  man  who  raised  five  acres  was  a  very  large 
[grower.  Forty-two  years  ago  my  father  bought 
this  place  where  I  now  live  and  planted  four 
acres  of  potatoes  the  first  season.  By  some  lucky 
combination  of  conditions  the  yield  was  very 
good,  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

Our  neighbors  came  from  all  around  to  see 
this  enormous  crop  and  asked  “what  will  '^ou 
[  ever  do  with  so  many  potatoes  ?”  At  that  time  no 
potato  digger  had  ever  been  seen  on  Long  Island. 

.All  digging  was  done  by  using  a  five  or  six-tine 
manure  fork.  A  story  was  told  far  and  wide 
of  a  man  who  once,  all  alone,  dug  and  picked 
[1  up  40  bushels  in  a  day. 

That  fall  my  father  saw  a  pKOtato  digger  ad- 
I  vertised,  and  sent  to  Iowa  for  one.  ^  On  his 
i  promise  to  exhibit  it  at  the  County  Fair  he  was 
I  given  a  reduction  in  the  price.  It  attracted  much 
i  attention  at  the  Fair  and  a  local  implement  maker 


By  H.  R.  TALMAGE 

started  to  manufacture  an  improved  model  the 
next  season.  A  few  years  later  when  potato 
growing  increased,  twelve  acres  was  all  the  po¬ 
tatoes  a  three  man  farm  could  handle. 


“There  are  still  thousands  of  acres  of  potatoes 
grown  in  New  York  State,  planted  by  hand  and  ^dug 
with  a  fork,  following  methods  of  fifty  years  ago.” 

Note  the  difference  now.  On  this  farm  next 
to  ours  there  will  be  1 10  acres  in  crops ;  this  sea¬ 
son  ;  80  of  potatoes,  eight  of  corn,  eight  of  cauli¬ 
flower  and  fourteen  in  hay  and  small  grain. 


These  will  all  be  talcen  good  care  of  throughout 
the  season,  except  for  cutting  the  potatoes  in  the 
Spring  and  picking  up  the  potatoes  in  the  fall, 
by  the  owner  and  two  hired  men. 

Not  taking  into  consideration  the  30  acres  of 
other  crops  on  this  farm,  each  man  will  produce 
and  place  at  the  shipping  point,  with  average 
yields,  from  5000  to  7000  bushels  of  potatoes. 
Under  the  old  methods  a  thousand  bushels  per 
man  was  fully  as  hard  a  task. 

Probably  efficiency  of  production  in  many  other 
lines  of  agriculture  has  made  similar  progress, 
yet  we  are  told  by  many  of  our  “arm  chair”  ad¬ 
visers  that  “ineffiefent  production”  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  poverty  of  our  fanners.  Even 
with  the  admitted  fact  that  there  is  a  greatly 
reduced  number  of  workers  on  our  farms,  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  inadequate  returns  to  our  farmers 
due  to  over  production?  If,  with  a  large  de¬ 
crease  in  the  people  on  the  farms,  there  is  still 
such  an  overproduction  that  prices  received  for 
farm  crops  on  the  average  the  county  over  will 
not  pay  cost  of  production,  and  in  face  of  a  greatly 
increased  population,  is  there  any  justification  for 
the  oft  repeated  slur  that  “farmers  are  inefficient 
producers  ?”  ^  , 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  inefficient  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  farms,  and  these  are  rapidly  being 
forced  into  the  cities,  where  it  does  not  require 
anywhere  near  as  much  ability  to  earn  a  living. 
Will  not  some  of  the  “economists”  who  have  the 
facts  and  figures,  tell  us  the  percentage  of  failures 
in  industry  and  business  as  compared  with  farm¬ 
ing,  and  tell  us  who  really  are  the  inefficient? 

What  has  this  to  do  with  potato  growing?  We 
know  that  the  poor  manager  and  high  cost  pro¬ 
ducer  bn  the  farm  will  have  to  quit,  the  same  as 
the  poor  merchant.  He  will  be  forced  out  by 
keen  competition. 

(Continued  on  page  492) 


Done  Scouts  of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 


q^HE 


Lone  Scouts  of  America 
are  a  branch  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  which  has  been  formed 
to  meet  the  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  boys  on  farms.  Because  of 
a  firm  belief  that  this  organiza¬ 
tion  offers  something  of  great 
value  to  all  farm  boys,  both  in 
self  training  for  reliance,  and  in 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
have  some  of  the  best  fun  in  the  wofld,  tlie 
American  Agriculturist  is  forming  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Lone  Scout  Troop.  If  it 
looks  good  to  you,  cut  out  and  fill  in  the  coupon 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page  and  send  it,  with  fifteen 
cents  to  The  Lone  Scout  Editor,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Left — The  member¬ 
ship  badge. 

Right — The  First 

degree  badge. 


help  them.  They  learned  many  things  and  had  a 
lot  of  fun.  In  a  few  years,  the  idea  was  brought 
to  this  country,  and  we  have  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  ,Boy  Scout  troops  were  started  in  vil¬ 
lages  and  cities,  but  very  few  among  boys  on 
farms,  because  they  were  too  few  boys  living 
near  together  to  form  a  troop. 

In  order  that  farm  boys  might  have  the  fun 
of  being  a  scout,  Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce  started  the 
The  picture  of  the  Indian  on  this  page  shows  Lone  Scouts  in  lone  scout  has  no  scout- 

1  member  of  the  first  great  tribe  of  lone  scouts,  mastei^  to  help  him.  ITe  must  be  self-reliant,  but 

He  looks  physically  fit,  doesn’t  he?  It  was  neces-  he  does  the  same  things  that  a  boy  scout  does, 
sary  that  he  should  be  because  he 
was  obliged  to  be  self-reliant,  en¬ 
during  and  quick-thinking.  He 
knew  how  to  find  his  way  through 
the  forest,  how  to  light  a  fire  with¬ 
out  matches,  how  to  trap  animals, 
and  how  to  cook  his  food  over  a 
camp  fire.  The  lone  scout,  the  man 
who  can  meet  all  emergencies,  is 
an  ideal  that  we  can  all  try  to  reach. 

Real  American  boys  have  always 
happed,  hunted  and  made  camps  in 
the  woods,  but  now  the  boys  who 
^Re  on  the  farms  of  this  country 
can  belong  to  an  organization  of 
R>ys  who  are  training  themselves 
to  be  self-reliant  in  a  systematic 
Way. 

,  The  “Boy  Scouts”  as  an  orgaan 
tetion  was  started  in  Englai^ 

Several  years  ago.  Boys  belonged 

to  troops,  with  a  Scoutmaster  to 


Use  This  Blank  and  Become  a  Lone  Scout 

We  believe  many  of  our  boy  readers  desire  to  join  the  Lone  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Here  is  the  application  blank.  Remember,  tlie  fee  is  only  15  cents  for  the 
first  100  applications.  This  is  forwarded  by  us  to  national  headquarters.  The 
American  Agriculturist  to  help  the  work  along  will  send  one  hundred  new  menp 
bers  the  badge  free.  After  the  first  100  applications  the  fee  will  be  30  cents. 


Date 


I  haTe,  with  the  consent  of  my  ixarents  or  ^ardlan,  taken  the  followinif 
pledge  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  which  I  have  read  and  understand: 

‘T  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  nation  for  which  it  stands,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  alL  I  will  ‘Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day’  and  be  worthy 
•£  the  name  Lone  Scout.” 

Enclosed  find  15  cents  to  cpver  the  cost  of  enrolling  me  as  a  member.  I 
tmderstand  that  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  furnishing  the  Lone  Scout 
badge  free  of  charge  to  one  hundred  members.  This  membership  fee  entitles  me 
to  a  membership  card,  the  badge,  a  handbook,  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  order. 


and  where  several  lone  scouts 
live  near  each  other,  they  can 
work  together,  either  as  individ¬ 
uals  or  better,  by  forming  a 
“tribe”  of  at  least  five  scouts. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  Lone  Scouts 
w'ere  united  into  the  same  organ¬ 
ization.  Each  group  has  its  own 
program,  but  the  same  men  act 
as  officials  for  both  groups.  Mr.  Calvin  Cool- 
idge,  President  of  our  country  is  the  Honorary 
President.  Mr.  William  Floward  Taft,  Mr. 
Daniel  Carter  Beard,  and  Mr.  William  G.  Mc- 
Adoo  are  Honorary  Vice  Presidents. 

In  order  to  encourage  boys  to  become  lone 
scouts  we  are  presenting  the  first  one  hundred 
boys  who  join  with  a  membership  pin.  The  cost 
of  becoming  a  lone  scout  is  ordinarily  thirty  cents 
to  cover  the  cost  of  membership  pin,  a  handbook, 
—  ■  —  and  a  membership  card.  By  pre¬ 

senting  the  membership  pin,  we  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  joining  to  fifteen 
cents.  The  only  further  costs  will 
be  for  five  pins  at  various  times 
which  are  to  show  how  far  you  have 
advanced  as  a  scout,  and  the  degree 
books,  of  which  there  are  seven 
and  which  cost  fifteen  cents  each. 
The  first  three  pins  cost  15c  each, 
the  fourth  one  35c,  the  fifth  one 
costs  50c. 


Name  . . . . . 

N&f lonelily  luid  colov  Age 

at  Ifa.  P.  O.  Box  or  S.  P.  X>.  No. 


w  •  o'V* 


Coixnly  .... .. ...........  Stele  ................ 

Send  an  application*  to  Ixm«  Scout  Editor,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
m  4Ui  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Why  You  Should  Be  A  Lone 
Scout 

Where  is  the  boy  who  doesn’t 
like  to  have  friends?  A  Lone 
Scout,  not  only  has  the  friendship 
of  the  scouts  near  him,  but  through 
the  Lone  Scout  column  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  he 
(Continued  on  page  492 
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SOLVAY 

Pulverized  LIMESTONE 
Restores  Your  Land  Economically 


Every  harvest  removes  from  50  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.  of  lime  from  the  soil  per  acre. 
Large  quantities  are  also  lost  through 
drainage.  Plants  require  lime  for  growth 
and  soil  myst  have  hme  or  turn  sour  and 
unproductive.  The  slight  cost  of  liming 
is  the  most  economical  and  profitable  in' 
vestment  you  can  make.  The  Solvay 
Booklet  tells  all  about  lime.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  copy. 


FARQUHAR 

THRESHERS 


Do  fast,  Clean  Threshing,  Now  is 
•  the  time  to  plan  for  the  busy  thresh¬ 
ing  season.  Farquhar  Threshers  are  designed  and  constructed  in  full 
accord  with  the  best  experience  of  thousands  of  threshermen  who  have 
made  money  operating  a  threshing  rig.  With  this  thresher  you  too  can 
make  good  money.  Built  in  eight  sizes. 

Send  for  catalogs  of  Threshers  and  Engines  and  determine  for  jour- 
self  which  will  meet  the  needs  in  3^0^  community. 

May  be  equipped  with  straw  cutting  and  bruising  attachment 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO  •  f  Limited,  York,  Pa. 


Leaky  Hoofs 


Made 

Water-tight 
Small  Cost 


an  amazlogly  simple  way  to  make  yonr  leaky  roofs 
watertight  and  last  10  years  longer  at  one-fifth  the 
cost  of  a  new  roof.  20  years  ose  on  industrial  huild- 
inga  all  over  the  world  prorrs  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

SEAL-TITE 


TKXDZ  KAim 


THICK  LIQUID 


MOXaTKIUCD 


ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

You  pour  it  on  right  over  the  old  roof  and  spread  it 
out  with  a  roofer’s  brush.  You  do  it  yourself  in  a  few 
hours— no  labor  cost  — you  end  your  roof  worries  for 
10  years  to  come.  Eemember,  Seal-Tite  is  noto  patnt. 

Dosa’t  Fa^ 

4  Moiitlis  I 

We  ask  no  pay  till  4  months  of  sun  and  rain  have 
proved  all  our  claims.  SEAL-TITE  must  do  what  wo 
say  it  will  or  it  costs  you  nothing.  Could  you  make  a 
fairer  offer  if  you  wrote  it  yourself  ?  — ' 

WRB7E  mOW! 

Our  big,  illustrated  circular  tells  all  about  how  yon 
can  turn  an  old,  leaky  roof  into  a  new,  watertight 
roof,  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  roof. 
What  a  wonderful  chance  to  save!  Don’t  wait  for 
the  next  rain  to  remind  you  that  your  roofs  leak. 
Look  into  this  thing  right  now.  Seal-Tite  carries  a 
positive  iO-year  guarantee.  Send  today  for  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  amazing  offer.'  Write  TODAY! 

Established  f90S 

Monarch  Paint  Co.,  Dept,  go-63  Cteveland,  Ohio 


]When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Cut  Down 
Your  Losses! , 

Brown  sprayer  equipment  is  a  business  proposition. 
It  has  saved  many  a  crop — and  the  low  cost  of  Brown 
compressed  air  spraying  makes  this  form  of  crop  In¬ 
surance  a  particularly  good  buy. 

Here  Is  the  Brown  Auto-Spray 
No.  1.  This  model  is  one  of  the 
favorites  with  farmers  everywhere. 
Simple  and  rugged  In  construction. 
It  stands  the  knocks  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Brass  or  galvanized  tank, 
314  gal.  capacity,  clog-proof 
nozzle — and  guaranteed  against 
mechanical  defects. 

Send  your  Dealer's  name  and 
get  Spray  Calendar  and  Inter¬ 
esting  Catalogue  FREE. 


A  Sprayer  for 

Every  Purpose 


THE  E.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

B49  Maple  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Certified 

'■ '  Blue  Tag'  — - 

Seed  Potatoes 

Our  Blue  Tag  seed  potatoes  led  all  other  certified 
seed  In  the  1924  official  tests  conducted  In  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island.  Write  for  delivery  prices 
on  late  and  early  varieties. 

COOPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N. 

214  Wieting  Block, 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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The  Sprayers  Have  Started 

A  Farm  and  Home  Talk  by  M.  C.  Burritt 


jWrORE  moisture  fell  in  the  rain  and 

snow  of  last  Sunday  than  most  of 
us  realized  at  the  time.  The  surface  soil 
was  saturated  and  it  has  taken  all  the 
week  for  the  land  to  dry.  It  is  only  the 
last  day  or  two  that  we  have  been  able 
to  get  on  the  land  again,  and  then  only 
for  plowing  in  most  cases.  Oat  seeding 
has  been  suspended  a  whole  week  for  those 
who  didn’t  get  it  done  before  the  rain. 
It  has  been  so  cold  and  w’et  for  several 
days  that  the  oats  in  the  ground  have 
hardly  sprouted  yet.  The  week  has  prac¬ 
tically  set  our  early  spring  back  to  a 
normal  one. 

Tr5dng  Inoculation  for  Peas 

We  sowed  the  peas,  early  and  late,  for 
canning  factory  this  week  and  they  went 
in  in  fine  shape.  Inoculation  for  peas  has 
been  so  generally  recommended  by  the 
college  that  we  are  testing  it  out  this 
year.  Two- thirds  of  the  early  peas  and 
one-third  of  the  late  peas  were  thoroughly 
inoculated  with  bacteria  put  out  by  the 
college.  Thus  we  have  a  check  of  un¬ 
inoculated  peas  on  both  early  and  late 
varieties,  and  a  good  chance  to  see  any 
benefit  which  there  may  be.  Otherwise  the 
treatment  is  the  same ;  four  bushels  of 
seed  and  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
to  the  acre  on  land  cultivated  last  season 
and  plowed  this  spring. 

Spraying  Is  On 

Yesterday  the  chug-chug  of  the  motors 
on  spraying  outfits  could  be  heard  on  all 
sides  and"  the  yellow  spray  fogs  and  the 
smelly  odor  of  lime-sulphur  were  every¬ 
where  evident.  Early  varieties  like 
Dutchess  and  Twenty-Ounce  were  ready 
the  middle  of  the  week.  The  warmest 
weather  since  March,  on  the  25th  and 
26th,  is  fast  bringing  out  the  later  varie¬ 
ties.  Baldwins  are  ready  now  but  Sp3's 


will  require  almost  another  week  yet 
We  are  using  eleven  gallons  of 'lime 
sulphur  with  two  and  a  half  to  three 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  three-quarters 
of  a  pint  of  nicotine  and  water  to  make 
one  hundred  gallons.  The  lime-sulphur 
should  control  early  infections  of  scab 
Arsenate  of  lead  will  provide  a  poison 
meal  for  bud  moth,  case  bearers  and  other 
chewers  of  buds.  Aphis  which  are  out  in 
force,  are  particularly  susceptible  to  this 
spray  because  they  have  little  or  no  cover 
from  curled  leaves  but  only  the  lee  side 
of  the  branches.  Careful  and  thorough 
work  is  required  now  as  at  all  times.  So 
far  the  weather  has  been  almost  ideal  for 
spraying  with  light  winds  from  both  east 
and  west  through  prevailingly  northeast. 
The  end  of  the  month  ought  to  see  the 
completion  of  the  delayed  dormant  spray 
on  all  varieties  of  apples. 

Blooming  Prospects  Good 
The  prospect  for  bloom  continues  ex¬ 
cellent.  Pears,  both  Bartlett  and  Kieffer 
will  bloom  very  full.  Most  varieties  of 
apples  except  in  cases  of  very  heavy  crop 
last  3'ear  will  bloom  well.  Plums  are  full 
again.  Even  peaches  look  better  than  they 
did  a  while  ago.  As  soon  as  the  bloom 
is  out  a  fuller  report  will  be  made. 

Spring  has  come  on  so  fast  this  season 
that  there  are  many  little  jobs  usually  the 
work  of  April,  that  didn’t  get  done  and 
that  must  go  over  to  rainy  periods  and 
odd  times  in  May  and  June— splitting  and 
piling  limb  wood  from  pruning,  repair¬ 
ing  fences,  repair  and  clean  up  jobs,  etc., 
all  of  which  had  to  give  way  to  pruning 
while  this  could  be  done,  then  too  spring 
seeding  and  now  to  spraying.  We  did  get 
about  thirty-five  trees  of  Ben  Davis  and  I 
Winesap  apples  top-worked  to  Baldwin  and  ! 
Greening  thus  disposing  of  two  odd 
varieties  and  getting-  these  trees  into  more 
valuable  sorts. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


Who  Should  Grow  Potatoes 

{Continued  from  page  491) 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  above,  does 
it  look  as  if  we  farmers  could  afford  to 
grow  potatoes  with  the  methods  of  forty 
years  ago?  Yet  that  is  just  what  is  being 
done  by  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
'(farmers.  If  we  could  have  the  census 
figures  before  us  and  see  what  part  of 
our  four  million  acres  of  potatoes  are 
grown  in  less  than  ten  acre  lots  it  would 
give  us  a  key  very  largely  to  the  cause 
of  agricultural  depression.  Can  the  man 
growing  five  acres  of  potatoes  afford  the 
^lachlnery  necessary  for  economical  pro¬ 
duction,  even  if  he  has  the  right  kind 
•of  level,  easily  worked  land?  There  are 
still  thousands  of  acres  of  potatoes  grown 
in  New  York  State,  planted  by  hand  and 
dug  with  a  fork,  following  methods  of 
fifty  years  ago.  When  the  crop  is 
harvested,  in  too  many  instances,  it  is  of 
inferior  quality,  peijiaps  both  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  eating  quality,  and  with  a  long 
costly  haul  to  market.  It  is  such  growers 
who  not  only  lose  money  in  growing  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  cause  the  regular  large  potato 
growers  to  also  work  for  nothing  or  less. 

Results  from  Specializing 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  this  “arm 
chair”  advise  to  “diversif3’.’^  Ever3’body 
knows,  who  thinks  at  all,  that  in  these 
days  it  is  only  the  specialist  who  makes 
the  greatest  success.  We  do  not  see  any 
of  our  free  advisers  telling  the  Standard 
Oil  to  go  into  apple  growing  because  -the 
oil  industry  may  not  pay  for  a  3’ear  or 
two  or  do  we  see  them  advising  Wool- 
worth  and  Co.  to  go  to  growing  oysters. 
It  would  be  just  as  sensible  as  it  would 
for  a  Long  Island,  potato  grower  to  go 
raising  apples.  With  the  product  from 
a  short  row  of  potatoes  I  can  buy  all 
the  apples  our  family  needs,  and  far 
better  apples  than  I  could  grow.  So  many 
of  our  free  advisers  seem  to  assume  that 
all  farmers  know  how  to  grow  all  kinds 
of  crops.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  advise  a  carpenter  to  secure  tools  for 
carpentering,  plumbing,  bricklaying  ~and 


painting,  so  he  could  do  something  else 
if  carpentering  was  dull.  If  a  mechanic 
followed  such  advise,  he  would  be  called 
“A  jack  of  all  trades”  and  no  one  would 
expect  him  to  get  very  far  ahead. 

All  my  life  we  have  had  from  two  to 
four  cows  on  our  farm,  and  some  apple 
trees,  yet  I  feel  thal  I  do  not  know  the 
A  B  C’s  of  dair3-ing  or  apple  growing. 
For  forty  years  I  have  helped  grow  ap¬ 
ples,  but  believe  that  during  the  past  ten 
3’ears  I  have  learned  more  about  the  in¬ 
dustry  than  in  the  previous  thirty,  and 
still  have  much  to  learn. 

Good  business  methods  on  'farms  is  just 
as  important  ,  even  more  so,  than  in  other 
lines.  Do  not  try  to  be  an  expert  in  many 
lines. .  Few  men  can  be.  I  do  not  advocate 
a  “one  crop”  system  of  farming,  but  plan 
your  farming  business  so  there  will  be 
a  good  distribution  of  labor.  Go  into 
those  lines  that  you  are  familiar  with 
and  for  which  3’our  locality  is  adapted 
and  then  study  those  crops  you  grow  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  have  the  necessary 
equipment  to  carry  on  the .  work  most 
efficiently. 

Most  of  our  potato  growers  in  the 
United  States  have  been  growing  pota¬ 
toes  at  a  loss  for  the  past  several  years 
and  have  indicated  their  good  sense  by 
stating  their  intention  to  pjant  4%  less 
than  last  season. 

Much  good  printer’s  ink  has  been  used 
to  try  to  induce  those  growers  of  an  un¬ 
profitable  crop  to  continue  their  losing 
game.  Will  they  be  foolish  enough  to 
do  it? 


Lone  Scouts  of  America 

{Continued  from  page  49V) 

comes  to  know  lone  scouts  in  other  place*. 
He  can  write  to  them  and  he  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  many  amateur  papers  that 
are  printed  by  Lone  Scout  trilxs. 

By  following  through  the  degree 
work,  a  Lone  Scout  becomes  self-reliant. 
The  first  degree  tells  you  about  the  cart 
of  your  body.  You  must  pass  certa* 

(Continued  on  page  499) 
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The  Agriculture  of  Eastern 
Long  Island 

(Continued  from  page  489) 

If  the  owner  happens  to  own  along  with 
his  agricultural  land  some  wet  or  rough 
land  suitable  for  pasturage  or  if  he  is 
naturally  possessed  of  the  sterling  qualities 
required  to  attend  a  herd  of  dairy  cows 
twice  daily,  365  days  a  year,  there  may 
be  a  dairy  herd,  a  larger  acreage  of  corn 
and  a  silo.  The  summer  resorts  and  vil¬ 
lages  provide  a  market  for  milk  at  double 
or  thrice  the  price  that  the  up-State  dairy¬ 
men  receives. 

The  north  side  may  be  divided  into  two 
regions  according  to  its  agricultural  prac¬ 
tice,  the  western  one  from  Wading  River 
east  to  Southold  and  the  second  from 
Southold  east  to  Orient  Point.  The  west¬ 
ern  section  is  the  principal  region  of  caul¬ 
iflower  production.  The  Green  Mountain 
potato  is  still  the  mainstay  and  in  the 
largest  acreage  but  these  are  combined 
with  large  acreages  of  cauliflower  and  a 
limited  degree  of  diversification  with  other 
crops  necessitating  a  larger  proportion  of 
early  potatoes  which  permit  double  crop¬ 
ping.  Here  the  average  farm  again  is 
about  forty  acres,  wdth  probably  thirty 
acres  of  potatoes,  oL  which  from  three  to 
fifteen  acres  may  be  Cobblers  or  early 
potatoes.  The  farm  will  probably  carry 
also  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  cauliflower 
and  Brussel  sprouts — partly  grown  on 
ground  saved  for  the  purpose,  plowed 
early  in  May  and  carefully  tilled  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  to  preserve  moisture  in 
case  of  a  dry  summer  and  partly  planted 
after  early  potatoes.  In  addition  there 
will  be  from  three  to  ten  acres  of  lima 
beans,  corn,  cucumbers,  or  other  vegetable 
crops  and  about  three  acres  of  grass  used 
to  feed  working  stock,  but  mainly  grown 
for  benefit  of  the  soil. 

The  Orient  Point  section,  due  to  its 
longer  season,  double  crops  its  land  very 
ectensively.  Consequently  practically  all 
of  the  potatoes  grown  are  Cobblers  or 
early  potatoes.  These  are  followed  by 
crops  of  cucumbers,  lima  beans,  string 
beans,  tomatoes,  cauliflower  and  Brussels 
sprouts  in  great  profusion. 

The  average  farm  in  this  vicinity  is 
somewhat  smaller,  consisting  of  about 
twenty-four  acres,  probably  all  suitable  to 
intensive  cropping.  In  the  spring  this 
farm  will  be  planted  with  twenty  acres  of 
early  potatoes,  the  Irish  Cobbler  variety 
and  two  acres  of  onions  from  sets.  The 
other  two  acres  will  be  left  to  grow  a  fine 
cover  crop  in  the  early  spring  to  be  plowed 
to  give  the  farmer  a  start  In  planting  his 
fall  crops  a  little  earlier. 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  when  his  po¬ 
tato  vines  are  still  completely  green  and 
at  the  very  height  of  their  growth,  he 
must  start  to  dig  and  ship,  whatever  the 
yield  and  the  market  may  be  in  order  to 
plant  his  second  crop.  Probably  half  of 
the  twenty-two  acres  in  onions  and  po¬ 
tatoes  is  planted  with  a  second  crop  of 
ciicumlx;rs,  lima  beans,  Brussels  sprouts 
or  cauliflower  as  fast  as  the  potatoes  can 
be  dug.  The  other  half  is  sowed  with 
oats  or  rye  or  the  two  in  combination  to 
keep  up  the  humus  supply.  In  some  cases 
oats  are  sowed  in  August  and  are  plowed 
under  when  knee  high  in  October  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  rye.  The  land  on  Orient  point 
probably  sells  higher  on  strictly  agricul¬ 
tural  value  than  any  other  in  this  terri¬ 
tory. 

Heavy  Buyers  of  Seed 

It  takes  probably  four  hundred  cars  of 
seed  potatoes  brought  in  from  the  seed 
producing  region  in  the  north  annually  to 
plant  the  Suffolk  County'  crop  of  potatoes. 
The  farmers  of  the  county  make  annually 
1  cash  investment  of  about  $2,000,000  in 
seed,  fertilizer  and  labor  in  growing  this 
erop.  The  diseases  which  afflict  the  po¬ 
tato  and  cause  absolute  loss  to  the  grower 
3re  largely  carried  in  the  seed.  It  will 
then  be  seen  how  absolutely  essential  it  is 
that  the  seed  purchased  for  the  potato 
crop  should  be  carefully  bred  for  freedom 
trora  disease  and  high  productivity. 

Ten  years  ago  these  diseases  were  not 
Scuerally  understood  and  the  purchase  of 
*'fcd  potatoes  wtas  very  much  of  a  gamble. 
The  improvement  and  certification  of  seed 


It  is  a  common  saying  among 
men  familiar  with  all  makes 
of  tires  that  “a  Royal  Cord 
never  wears  shabby” 


Trade  Mark 


Even  after  it  has  given  far  longer  serviCi 
than  is  expected  of  a  high  grade  tire,  a 
Royal  Cord  looks  good — and  is  good — for 
many  more  miles. 

This  graceful  ageing,  this  exceptional 
wear,  is  due  to  three  great  improvements 
in  tire  making: — 

Sprayed  Rubber. 

Latex-treated  Web-Cord. 

Flat  Band  Method  of  Building. 

These  inventions  are  the  exclusive  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  makers  of  U.  S.  Royal  Cord 
Tires. 

United  States  Rubber  Company  ■ 


Built  of  Latex-treated  Web-Cord 


potatoes  by  the  various  state  colleges  in 
the  producing  states  has  been  consequently 
of  tremendous  importance  to  the  Suffolk 
County  potato  farmer.  The  Suffolk  Farm 
Bureau  has  for  the  past  six  years  conduct¬ 
ed  in  various  places  in  the  county  tests  and 
demonstrations  of  large  numbers  of  strains 
of  seed  i)otatoes  and  have  brought  the 
differences  between  disease  free  produc¬ 
tive  seed  and  ordinary  stock  so  forcibly 
to  the  attention  of  the  farmer  and  dealer 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  seed  now 
used  is  certified  seed.  The  result  of  this 
has  been  the  practical  elimination  of  really 
poor  potatoes  and  a  uniformly  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  in  oim  production. 

The  Labor  Problem  a  Great  Oo» 

One  drawback  in  our  plan  of  farm  man¬ 
agement  is  the  fact  that  about  double  the 
labor  is  required  in  the  harvest  season 
(Continued  on  page  496) 


Cheapest  per  ton  capacity 

Thh  extension  roof  makes  this  possible.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  ot  Globe  Silos.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  materials,  spruce  and  fir.  Heavy  matching  of  walls, 
double  splines,  sealed  joints  and  adjustable  doors  make 
them  absolutely  air-tight.  Lasts  over  a  generation.  In¬ 
creases  value  of  farm.  Most  durable,  profitable  and  con¬ 
venient  silo  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  our  catalog  and 
price-list;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stanchions,  etc. 
GLOBE  SILO  CO.  Box  F,  Unadilla.  New  York 


PATENTS 


Bodclet  (rstL  Hishest  refer- 
enoM.  Bat  results. 
ncM  assured. 


WATSOI  E.  COLEHAR.  Patrat  Lawyar 
644  6  Street.  Washlngtaa,  D.  C. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  B 
lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.50.  Sntioklng  5  lbs.,* 
$1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.00.  Pay  when  received^ 
pipe  recipe  free.  Farmers  Tobacco  Unions 
D1,  Paducah,  Ky. 
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CHICKS 

Season’s  Lowest  Prices  mean  Largest 
Profits  For  You 

Bigger  hatches  hare  materially  lowered  our  cost  of  production.  We  pass  on  the  sating  to 
onr  customers.  They  will  be  ordering  heavily  at  these  lowered  prices,  knowing  that  Hillpot  Quality 
la  finest  quality  at  any  price.  Better  ru-sh  your  order — today. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Black  &  Brown  Leghorns  _ $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Anconas  .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

White  Rocks  .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

White  Wyandottes  &  Black  Minorcas  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.50  190.00 

Mixed  .  2.75  5.50  10.00  48.00  95.00 

SPECIAL  MATING 

Mating  A  White  Leghorns  .  5.50  10.50  20.00  97.50  190.00 

Mating  B  White  Leghorns  .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

Black  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks  . . .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

Beds,  White  Rocks  &  Wyandottes _  6.00  11.00  22.00  105.00 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles.  Sent  by 
Parcel  Post  Special  Handling,  Charges  Collect.  10  Big  Hatches  Weekly  Insere 
Prompt  Deliveries.  Kemit  by  check,  registered  letter  or  P.  0.  Money  Order. 

.  F.  HI LLPO T,  frenchto^n,  n.  j. 


'  'T  t'O  "'0  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SALE.  Chicks  from  onr 

hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  purebred 
chicks.  They  have  been  Inspected  and  liave  stood  the  test.  Order  today 
for  immediate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  fee]  safe. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

B.  C.  \Vh.  Br.  k  Buff  Leghorns  ..$2.50  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $  9,5.00. 

8.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  2.50  6.00  10.00  47.50  95.00 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Bocks,  S.  C.  k 

K.  C.  Beds  .  3.00  d.OO  12.00  57.50  115.00 

Wliite  Bocks.  White  Wyandottes  .  3.50  T.OO  14.00  67.50  135.00 

S.  C.  Buff  &  Wliite  Orpingtons  ..  3.50  T.OO  14.00  67.50  135.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00  10.00 

Heavy  Assorted  . .  2.50  6.00 

Light  Assorted  .  2.00  4.00 

Immediate  shipment.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  DEPT.  2 
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GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 
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30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

A  licensed  veterinarian  has  certified  Keystone  Chicks  free  from  contagious 

diseases. 

Bred  right,  hatched  riglit,  shipped  right 

No.  1  Utility 
Selected  Matings 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 15c  each  11c  each 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 15c  each  11c  each 

Barred  Rocks  . 10c  each  12c  each 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 18c  each  14e  each 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 16c  each  12c  each 

Mixed  Broiler  Chicks  . 10c  each  $90  per  1000 

Ilatched  by  men  with  15  years’  experience  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
modern  hatcheries  in  the  state.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaantecd.  Pre¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Member  L  B.  C.  A..  Fine  catalog  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY  (The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  Richfield,  Pa. 


ORDER  “GENEVA”  CHICKS  NOW 


YOU  TAKE  i;3  CNANCE 


25%  deposit  books  yoor  order. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  50  100  300  500  1000 

V.'hite,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $5.00  $  9.00  $26.00  $42.00  $  80.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  Reds,  Bnglish,  Wh.  Leghorns  6.00  11.50  33.00  53.00  105.00 

Buff  Orpingtons.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bl.  Minorcas  ..  6.00  11.50  33.00  53.00  105.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ..10.00  18.00  52.00  85.00 

Jlixed  Chicks,  $8  per  100  straight  Heavy  Mixed  Cliicks,  $9.50  per  100  straight. 

C'jn  “GENEVA”  CHICKS  ARE  HATCHED  FROM  PERSONALLY  INSPECTED  FLOCKS.  FREE  FROM  EUROPEAN  PEST 
AND  OTHER  DISEASES.  Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  Catalog  FREE.  Bank  Reference.  Member  1.  B.  C.  A. 
GENEVA  HATCHERY,  BOX  12  GENEVA,  INDIANA 


BABY  CHICK  S~-10  cents  and  up 

Pure-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg  production  and 

Carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flocks  with  our  chicks. 
Varieties  Prices  On;  Postpaid  25  50  100  ,  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . 


STURDY 


R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas  .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50 

Barred  &  Buff  Plymouth  Rock.s,  B.  I.  Reds  ....  4.00  7.75  15.00  70.00 

Wh.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  4.50  8.75  17.00  75.00 

No.  1  Mixed  .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50 

No.  2  Mixed  .  2.75  6.25  10.00 

lend  for  literature  or  order  from  ad.  Ref. ;  American  Trust  k  Savings  Bank,  this  city. 

Mfiy  and  get  sturdy,  healthy  chicks.  Get  information  on  our  special  matings. 

THE  STURDY  CHICK  CO.,  Auburn  Ave.  and  Erie  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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You  take  no  chance.  Order 


r?7on^igorous7heavy  laying  expertly  bred  stock,  mated 
Prompt,  live  delivery,  postpaid.  Keference  First  Nat  IBank, 
'  White.  Brown,  Buft.  Black,  25 

S.  C.  Leghorns . ^ 

Anconas . vc;— ,• .  f’55 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  4.^ 

White  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks .  4.50 

Silver  Laced^  W  yandottes .  4.50 


50 

$7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

8.50 

3.50 
6.00 


100 

$13.00 

14.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

11.00 


lor  high  egg  production 
Ada,  Ohio.  Catalog  Free, 


300 

$38.00 

41.00 

43.00 

47.00 

47.00 

82.00 

•ervics. 


500 

$62.00 

67.60 

72.00 

76.00 

76.00 

62.00 


1000 

$120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

160.00 

150.00 

100.00 


AHA,  OHIO 


Schweglers  ®  Baby  Chicks] 

l.lVli;  ANJi  1  AY” 

I  They  live  beennse  they  nro  bred  from  bealfby.  free  rnneel 
‘flocks,  th.Tl  have  thrived  and  ernined  in  viEor  tor  EeneratiansJ 
They  lay  bccanse  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  called 
hlEh  CEW  power  stock.'  Leshorns,  Hocks,.  H,  1.  Ueds.  Anconas 
Mlnorca.s.  OrpliiElons,.  Wyandottes.  I2c  and  nn.  Order  early. 
100%  live  delivery.  Po.slpaid.  Members  of  International  llnby 
Chick  As.sociation,  Write  row  for  onr  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  20  f  VorHiamoton  Buffalfi,  H.  Y. 


CHICKS.  Hatched  from  hig-h-class  bred- 
to-lay  stock.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  I.^eg- 
horns  12c.  Barred  Rocks  14c.  Broilers 
10a  Postage  prepaid.  100%  Guaranteed. 
NEVIN  STUCK, 

l/lcAllistervllle  Pa. 


Our  14th 


HAMPTON’S  Black  Leghorn  Chicks  season 

natcliing  this  wonder  breed.  Hardiest, 
tiandsomest.  Greatest  Layers.  Most  profit¬ 
able  of  all  breeds.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


On  Rendering  Service 

(^Continued  from  first  page) 
charges  like  labor,  feed,  tools,  etc.  Some 
one  has  said  that  the  secret  of  success  is 
to  do  the  thing  we  know  ought  to  be  done 
at  the  time  we  know  it  ought  to  done. 
Again  this  is  open  confession  because  by- 
nature  I  am  a  sort  of  a  “tomorrow  feller.” 
A  lot  of  this  so-called  conservation  time¬ 
saving  I  am  talking  about  these  days  goes 
into  jacking  up  rubber  tire  machines. 

From  an  old  fashioned  viewpoint  it 
looks  like  we  were  headed  pell  mell  for 
destruction,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
j  hit  the  rocks.  Maybe  when  this  country 
has  reached  the  point  of  automobile  sat¬ 
uration  w’e  shall  have  net  incomes  large 
enough  to  repair  some  of  our  lazy  non¬ 
producing  soils  and  at  least  we  can  begin 
the  growing  of  concentrated  cow  feed  and 
legumes  whicli  will  make  of  us  real 
farmers  instead  of  manufacturers  of  milk 
from  materials,  grown  by  otlier  men — an 
actual  day  of  farm  regeneration  in  the 
East. 


How  To  Prevent  Losses  from 
White  Diarrhea 

^OAfE  flocks  will  no  doubt  suffer  large 
losses  from  the  disease  known  as  Bacil¬ 
lary  White  Diarrhea  or  Wlflte  Diarrhea. 
These  losses  come  at  a  particularly  dis¬ 
couraging  time,  usually  when  the  chicks 
are  from  three  days  to  two  weeks  of  age. 

Chicks  which  are  not  properly  fed  may 
suffer  from  simple  diarrhea,  but  where 
they  are  well  fed,  where  they  stand  around 
with  drooping  wiiigs,  and  where  the  drop¬ 
pings  are  slimy  and  white  in  color,  one 
rnay  be  fairly  sure  that  they  have  white 
diarrhea,  if  they  are  the  age  -when  the 
disease  is  likely  to  attack  them. 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  losses  from 
this  disease  is  to  incubate  eggs  from  hens 
that  are  not  infected  with  the  disease. 
It  has  been  established  that  the  bacteria 
causing  the  disease  are  actually  passed 
from  the  hen  to  the  chick  through  the 
egg. 

If  this  is  not  done,  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  losses  seems  to  be  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  disease  from  chick  to 
chick  in  the  brooder,  and  to  so  care  for 
the  chicks  that  they  will  have  vitality 
enough  to  throw  off  the  disease  and  re¬ 
cover  from  it.  The  spread  of  the  disease 
can  be  prevented  by  having  sand  on  the 
brooder  floor,  which  will  prevent  the  drop¬ 
pings  from  contaminating  the  food. 

They  can  be  made  strong  to  resist  the 
disease  by  feeding  a  ration  high  in  vita- 
mii;^.  The  best  food  seems  t^  he  cod 
liver  oil.  Other  foods  that  are  good  for 
this  purpose  are  milk,  and  green  feed. 

SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500  1000 


Barred  Rocks . 


Po.stpaid  to  your  door,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are 
success  to  thousands  of  our  customers 
everywhere.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia.  Pa. 


Dip  your  sheep  for  scab, 
ticks,  foot-rot  and  mag¬ 
gots  in  a  solution  of 

DR.HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECX4NT 

Provide  a  wallow  for 

your  hogs.  To  every  25 
gallons  of  water,  add 
about  a  quart  of  Dr.  Hess 
Dip.  Your  hogs  will  do 
the  rest.  Good  night  lice 
and  disease  germs ! 

Use  the  sprinkling  can 
about  the  cow  barn, 
poultry-house,  pig-pens, 
sinks,  closets,  cesspools, 
wherever  there  is  filth  or 
a  foul  odor. 

'DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
Ashland,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKSS— EGGS 

,  -  Barron  S.  C.  Whit*  Leghorns,  Barreil  mI 

J-'  -f  White  Rocks,  B.'  t.  Reds,  J.  B.  Giants.  Our 

yfjl  j  Chicks  are  hatched  from  pure  bred,  carefully 

■'  ■  /  selected,  free  range  stock.  They  are  vigoroua 

'  '  and  absolutely  healthy.  I  offer  exceptional 

quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  12e  each; 
heavy  varieties,  14c.  Special  matings  at  proportlonato 
prices.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER.  Box  40.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


WISHBONE 

HATJTHED 


HEAlTHirCHICKS 

Active,  Uusay  chicks  front  matings  of  es- 
>  psclally  selocted  birds.  The  kind  that 
will  be  easy  to  rats*  ancf  develop  into 
ezceptlonelly  good  layers.  Wishbone 
hatched.  This  gives  yon  chicks  hatched 
Nature’s  way.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid.  W e  have  supplied  for  many  years 
the  leading,  poultry  trade  of  many  cities. 
Let  us  give  you  the  same  satisfactory  service.  Custom 
Hatching.  Write  now  for  price  list.  Schoenborn's 
Hatcheries,  335  Main  Sl„  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

TX/'  PEKJ.N'S  of  giant  frame  for  rapid  growth. 
Jill  Market  size  in  10  weeks,  also  Indian 

^  Runners,  easy  to  raise,  always  a  market. 
CaL  free.  WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS,  Ducks,  Geese,  breeders  at  special 

■  Uiiitbiw,  uuunc,  uuocu,  pj.jggg  .-Wi-ite  yOUT 

*  wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
Farm,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

HIGH  EGG  BRED  CHICKS  In  these  breeds: — Rocks,  Reds 
Leghorns.  Anconas  and  Minorcas.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalogue  free.  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 
system  of  Incubation 
from  high-class  bred-to- 
lay  stock.  Barred,  Wliite,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds.  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes.  Anconas— 16e  each; 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns — 14c  each;  Broilers — 10c 

each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM.  Nonda,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed  by 
Inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  th* 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for  high  egg 
production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
flocks  in  best  of  health.  100%  llv« 
delivery.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
Prices  low,  quality  considered. 
HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  Holgate,  0hl8 

BABY  ChFcKS 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery 

100  50  25 

Wh.  k  Br.  Leghorns  . $11.00  $6.00  $3.25 

Buff  &  Bl. -Leghorns  .  11.00  6.00  3.25 

Barred  Rocks  .  13.00  7.00  3.75 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks  . 13.00  T.OO  3.75 


14 

67.50 

130 

S.  C.  &  B.  C.  Reds  . 

T.OO 

S.75 

15 

72.50 

140 

S.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas  . 

T.OO 

3.75 

16 

77.50 

150 

Wh.  &  SL.  Wyandottes  . 

8.00 

4.26 

13 

62.50 

120 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

8.00 

4.25 

11 

62.50 

100 

All  absolutely  first  class  slock 

from  culled  flocks. 

JAMES  KREJCI. 


9507  Mecch  Ave. 


Cleveland,  I, 


KNAPP’S  LEGHORNS 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  selected  production  bred  and  certified  matings. 
strain  has  been  bred  and  developed  by  ns  since  1883. 
Early  maturing,  heavy  winter  layers.  A  customer  report! 
orer  80%  egg  yield  for  month  of  January. 

Send  for  circular. 

E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  Fablos,  H.  Y. 

JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  268, 
261.  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  SO  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog.  A.  C.  JONES,  Georgetown,  DeL 


RARYrHrrY<i  fof  s.  c.  w.  io« 

1  V.niV...N.O  Barred  Rocks  1 2c;  Beds  14*. 
Mixed  80.  100%  Guaranteed  Free  Range  Selected 

Lowest  prices  on  500  and  1000  orders*  Bte  w  Bfimw 
you  buy. 

TWI*  HATCHERY,  MeAlisterville,  ft- 
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What  Becomes  of  the  Cream? 


Should  Standardization  Be  Made  Legal 

using,  and  the  -smallness  of  the  opening. 
All  seams  of  the  pail  should  be  solderol 
flush  to  make  cleaning  easy.  The  interior 
should  be  free  from  angles  and  from  in¬ 
accessible  crwices  which  harbor  bacteria. 


Records  taken  over  a  term  of  years 
show  that  the  ayerage  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  in  milk  for  the  New  York  State  mar¬ 
ket,  as  produced  by  the  farmers,  is  about 
3,6%.  This  will  run  a  little  higher  in 
winter  and  a  little  lower  in  summer.  On 
the  other  hand,  milk  inspectors  find  that 
iTiilk  taken  from  the  dealers’  carts  in  the 
citv  will  average  only  3.3.  to  3-4%- 
in  an  effort  to  find  out,  American 
Agriculturist  has  been  conducting  a 
little  investigation.  In  answer  to  our  ques¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  City  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  claims  that  this  difference  in  the 
butterfat  between  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  is  caused-  through  loss  in  handling. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  Department  that  the 
cream  sticks  to  the  cans,  vats,  bottles, 
etc.,  and  tliat  it  is  therefore  lost  in  that 
way. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  milk  handling  ex¬ 
pert,  to  whom  we  referred  the  same  ques¬ 
tion,  replied  as  follows : 

“The  loss  of  butterfat  from  the  time  of 
receipt  from  the  farmer  to  the  time  of 
delivery  to  the  consumer  is  so  negligible 
as  to  be  entirely  unimportant.’' 

If  this  statement  is  true,  there  can  be 
but  one  conclusion,  and  that  is,  that  some¬ 
body  is  talchig  out  some  cream-between  the 
time  when  the  milk  leaves  the  producer 
and  before  it  gets  to  the  consumer's  table. 
In  other  words,  if  these  facts  are  right, 
standardization  is  being  used,  and  stand¬ 
ardization  is  against  the  law.  Many  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  standardization  of  milk 
to  equalize  butterfat  is  a  good  thing. 

One  public  official  to  whom  we  wrote 
on  this  subject  answered  as  follows: 

“It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  of  this  city  prohibit  the 
standardization  of  milk.  However,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  milk  is  standardized  as 
soon  as  the  product  of  a  dairy  of  several 
cows  is  mixed  together,  and  further  stand¬ 
ardization  occurs  at  the  milk  plants  where 
the  milk  from  many  farmers  is  mixed  to¬ 
gether  prior  to  pasteurization.  Before  the 
figures  which  you  quoted  in  your  letter 
could  be  construed  as  deliberate  standard¬ 
ization  of  milk,  a  thorough  investigation 
would  have  to  be  made,  figures  carefully 
checked,  milk  followed  through  from  the 
time  of  Its  shipment  to  the  time  of  its 
sale,  and  attention  given  to  the  natural 
loss  of  butterfat  in  milk,  such  as  adhering 
to  the  farmers’  forty-quart  cans,  mixing 
vats,  pasteurizing  tanks,  bottle  fillers, 
etc.’’ 

It  is  true  that  the  butterfat  content 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  dairy  and 
according  to  the  section  from  which  tlie 
milk  comes.  Perhaps  the  right  kind  of 
standardization  laws  giving  the  dealers 
a  legal  right  to  equalize  the  butterfat 
would  help  both  consumers  and  producers. 
Wliat  do  you  farmers  think  about  it? 


Cure  For  Scours 

T  saw  an  inciuiry  in  an  issue  of  Ame*- 
icAN  Agriculturist  for  a  'cure 
for  white  scours  for  calves.  I  am  81 
years  old  and  will  give  my  experience. 
One  dose  of  dry  beef  bones  burned  and 
ground  to  a  powder  will  generally  effect 
a  cure,  using  one  tablespoonful  in  luke 
warm  water,  or  milk.  Seldom  will  it 
be  necessary  to  repeat.  The  same  will 
cure  a  cow  given  under  similar  ■  condi¬ 
tions  for  scours. — W.  M.  P.,  New  York. 


Try  Small  Top  Milk  Pails 

A  GOOD  many  dairymen  have  hesitated 
to  use  the  small  top  milk  pails  be¬ 
cause  they  think  it  is  much  harder  to  milk 
in  them  than  in  the  old-fashioned  open 
pail.  However,  those  that  us  •  them  say 
that  tliere  is  no  difference,  that  it  is  just 
a  matter  of  habit. 

The  large  number  of  dairymen  who  are 
now  using  the  small  top  milk  pail  know 
that  there  is  a  big  difference  in  the  two 
kinds  of  pails  when  it  comes  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  clean  milk.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  hair  and  dirt  that  collects  on 
the  cover  of  a  small  top  pail  during  milk¬ 
ing,  even  when  the  cow’s  body,  udder  and 
teats  are  comparatively  clean.  Without 
the  production  of  the  hood  this  material 
would  fall  directly  into  the  milk. 

The  influence  of  the  small  top  pail  oa 
the  number  of  bacteria  that  fall  into 
milk  at  milking  time  has  been  shown  by 
experiment  to  be  as  follows :  When  the 
cows  were  ,  dirty  and  only  sterilized 
utensils  used,  an  open  pail  gave  milk  coin 
tai  '.ig  86,000  bacteria  in  every  twenty- 
five  drops  of  milk;  while  a  covered  pnS 
Under  the  same  conditions  gave  milk  con¬ 
taining  only  24,000  bacteria  in  that  quantity 
of  milk.  It  is  said  that  the  hooded  pail  can 
generally  be  expected  to  keep  out  at  leant 
60%  of  the  dirt  and  bacteria  that  wonld 
otherwise  fall  into  the  milk. 

In  selecting  such  a  pail,  one  should  con¬ 
sider  the  ease  of  cleaning,  the  ease  of 


How  Milk  Is  Used 

'  I  'vVENTY  cents  out  of  every  food 
dollar  is  spent  for  dairy  products. 
Milk  or  milk  products  are  used  in  al¬ 
most  every  dish  included  in  the  daily 
meal,  according’  to  the  Blue  Valley 
Creamery  Institute.  : 

Latest  statistics  prepared  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Dairying  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  45.5  per  cent  of 
the  American  milk  production,  or  al¬ 
most  one  hundred  billion  pounds,  is 
used  directly  in  the  form  of  milk.  It 
i^  estimated  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  consume  on  the  average  of 
50  gallons  of  milk  each  year.  This  is 
an  increase  of  eight  gallons  over  the 
1917  per  capita  consumption  figures. 

The  nation  is  eating  more  butter  as 
well  as  drinking  more  milk.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  butter  averages  around 
16.5  pounds,  while  in  1918  the  average 
was  but  14.6  pounds.  More  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  j^early  milk  supply  is  made 
into  butter,  23.6  per  cent  of  this  is 
turned  out  as  a  commercial  product. 

Home-made  butter  is  being  relegated  to 
the  past.  Since  1917  the  output  of  farm- 
made  butter  during  the  same  period  has 
decreased  27  per  cent.  During  1923  only 
of  milk  produced  was  turned  into  yellow 
butter  pats  in  country  kitchens.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  farm  women  were  making 
on  an  average  of  1,071,745,127  pounds. 
During  1923  they  made  less  than  600,000,- 
000  pounds,  or  44  per  cent  less.  During 
t'  same  period  the  production  of  manu¬ 
factured  butter  increased  from  420,954,061 
pounds  in  1899  to  1,200,000,000  pounds  in 
1923,  an  increase  of  185  per  cent 

Americans  arc  not  big  cheese  eaters. 
The  average  consumption  is  less  than 
3.7  pounds  per  capita.  This  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  0.1  per  cent  since  1909.  Only 
3.7  per  cent,  of  the  annual  milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  made  Into  cheese.  Condensed 
milk  consumption  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1920  when  the  average 
consumption  was  six  pounds  per  capita. 
Today  the  average  consumption  is  12.69 
per  capita. 

Condensed  milk  plants  last  year  ab¬ 
sorbed  3.5  per  cent  of  the  milk  produced. 
Ice  cream  takes  about  the  same  amount. 
Calves  drink  around  4.2  per  cent.  Less 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  year’s  milk  sup¬ 
ply  is  used  for  such  miscellaneous  prod¬ 
ucts  as  powdered  milk  and  cream, 
malted  and  canned  milk  and  milk 
chocolate.  It  is  estimated  that  around 
3  per  cent  is  wasted  or  lost 


D«  Laval  I^lker 

Outfits  Mow  Sold  for 


T|£©  Mils  t  As  Well 

As  tiee  Best  All  Milkers 

After  nine  years,  and  with  more  than  25,000  in  use,  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  not  only  the  best  but  also  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  of  all  milkers.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  recent 
price  reduction  and  the  addition  of  the  De  Laval  Junior  Milker  Outfit, 
for  milking  small  herds,  to  the  line  of  De  Laval  Milkers. 

Whether  you  have  5  or  500  cows  there  is  a  Do  Laval  Milker  Outfit 
exactly  suited  for  your  needs,  which  will  pay  for  itself  in  saving  time 
and  labor  and  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  and  by 
making  dairying  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

It  is  possible  to  get  mechanical  milkers  for  less  than  the  first  cost  of 
a  De  Laval — ^but  you  can’t  possibly  get  the  same  results.  During  the 
time  that  De  Laval  Milkers  have  been  on  the  market  and  with  the  large 
number  in  use,  the  following  facts  have  been  established; 

— ^wc  have  never  known  of  one  to  injure  a  cow; 

‘ — the  action  of  the  De  Laval  is  so  pleasing  and  stimulating  that  cows 
almost  invariably  produce  more  milk; 

— the  Do  Laval  is  practically  fool-proof  and  does  not  require  a  skilled 
operator; 

— ^it  not  only -milks  better  but  faster,  thus  saving  more  time; 

— ^it  is  easy  to  wash  and  keep  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Therefore,  the  De  Laval  is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  sold  on  such  easy  terms  that  you  can  have  the  use  of  it  while 
it  pays  for  itself. 

165  Bfnadway  Ja«3is®Ei  Blvd.  _  feS  Seale 
New  Y®rk  Claleag©  Sasa  Frawcisco 
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THREE 

DOZEN 


Remarkably 


GOOD 

COWS 


in  the  J.  P.  Maxwell  ITULliT  ACCREDIT¬ 
ED  HOLSTEIN  herd  of  50  head  of  all  ages 
to  he  sold  in  public  auction  at  the  farm,  W. 
Edmeston,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  May  11.  These 
cattle  have  the  size,  development,  beauty 
of  type  and  producing  ability  to  commend 
them  to  the  careful  buyer  who  i*  in  the 
market  tar  Holsteins  of  EXTRA  quality. 
Time  on  approved  notes.  Sixty-day  guar¬ 
antee,  Sale  begins  at  11  A.  M.  Lunch  at 
the  farm.  Auctioneer,  Crandall;  Sale  Di¬ 
rector,  K,  M.  Hastings,  Pulaski,  N.  T, 


BROOKFIELD  FARM 

DURHAM  •  CONNECTICUT 


Wi  elhr  ywUns  Woodford  bolh  and  sertrai  well 
bred  bdfett.  at  attraetlr*  price*. 

Write  far  koeklet  “A”  “HEBEFOSOS  FM 
MEW  EMGLAIII)  AMD  WHY’ 

PMILIF  J,  tICM.  ANDY  CABTEt, 

Maaaeer.  Herdstaa*. 


GRASSLAND  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  for  sale  three  choice  young  bull 
calves  oat  of  tested  dams  whose  A.  R. 
records  average  10,000  lbs.  milk  and  450 
lbs.  fat.  Sires:  Honoria’s  Sequel  2nd  and 
Valentines  Honorable  Sequel. 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 

GRASSLAND  FARMS 
TACONIC,  CONN. 


HOLSTEINS 

Fresh  cows  and  close  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  Registered  female* 
from  T.  B.  clean  herds.  Write  your, 
wants. 

J.  A.  LEACH 

Cortland  -  -  -  N.  Y. 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


ATerage  A.B.  records  of  cows  now  in  our  herd  H 
10677.93  lbs.  milk,  547.21  lbs.  fat.  We  haw  far 
sale  tbm  young  bulls  now  ready  for  serrlc*.  ' 

For  particulars  write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.,  E.  HOLLiSTOM.  MASS. 


PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 
We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
bulla  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  Writ* 
for  list.  ^ 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Holstein  boll  bom  Septembe* 
23,  1933.  Sired  by  King  of 
tba  ChangeUngi  a  33-lh. 
loa  of  the  King  af  the  Poo- 
tlaca.  Dam  an  ABO  daughter  of  Changeling  Butter  Boy. 
This  young  baU  Is  nicely  narked,  well  grown,  rea^ 
for  heary  serrlee  and  guaranteed  right  In  erery  way. 

First  check  far  $125  f.  a.  b.  Qweg*  takes  him. 

FBEO  A  BLEVEB, 

Tlaga  Co.. 


Owego, 


New  Yarl 


35  CLEAN  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

And  accredited  eat.ttle,  springers,  heiferaw 
bulls  and  fall  cows. 

SPOT  FARM  ■  TULLY,  N. 

John  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 


^0  (.lo; 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


PRICES  Class  2  . .  2.00  very  few  of  which  have  been  arriving. 

The  Dairymen’s  Lcagu.  Cooperative  . .  1*70  On  the  28th  the  market  strengthened  up  a 

Association  announces  the  following  Olass  3B  . .  1,65 

prices  uiat  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur-  Interstate  Producers 

ing  the  first  half  of  May  for  milk  testing  The  Interstate  Milk 


bit  so  -that  the  outside  quotation  w’as  a 
little  more  easily  realized  in  the  various 
p  ,  »  grades.  It  is  only  rare  even  at  that,  that 

3%  in  the  basic  zone  01  201  to  210  miles  sedation  (Philadelphia  Price^^^Plan)  being  made  at  36 

of  New  York  City.  It  is  understood  of  announce  the  receiving  station  prices  accepted  figure  for 

course  that  the  prices  mentioned  belozi  are  the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210-  whites  *^”  32  to  ”'^34c'”°Spres?ntd-'^ 
fiot  received  by  the  farmer  bu  go  into  {he  mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk  ■  '  ’  ■  representing 

Lefgue  *^2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone. 

Class  i  Fluid  Milk  . $2.80  ^2.29. 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream  .  1,90  BUTTER  MARKET  STEADY 

Class  2B  Ice  C^am  . 2.05  Although  the  price  of  fanciest  marks 

Class  2C  Soft  Cheese  . 2.00  of  creamery  butter  is  a  half  a  cent  below 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk  .  1.80  nevertheless  the  market  is  in 


more 

closely  the  actual  condition  of  the  market. 
Nearby  gathered  whites  are  bringing  any¬ 
where  from  30  to  33c. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET 
EASIER 

Supplies  of  live  poultry  have  knocked 
the  props  from  under  the  market. 


^^'^/ertoeless^  dil^maX?  is'Tn  a  “clatFelv"  wFa^"oF°toe^  mnFmt^  S^'^poultry^thS 
Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ...  1.80  firm  and  stable  condition.  In  the  first  place  May  2nd 

storage  holdings  are  something  like  half  a  ’ 

million  pounds  less  than  what  they  were 
a  year  ago.  This  is  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  early  w’inter 
storage  holdings  in  the  country  ran  some¬ 
thing  like  50  million  pounds  over  the 


Class  3C  Hnrd  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.70 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 


The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an-  figures  of  the  previous  year.  This  heavy 

flounces  the  followdng  prices  for  3%  absorption  of  stock  by  consumers  w'as 

milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone:  hardly  looked  for  by  most  of  the  opera- 

Class  1  . $2.80  tors.  The  present  situation  gives  the  trade 

Class  2  .  2.00  greater  confidence  as  w'e  go  into  the  flush 

Class  3  ...._ . .  1.65  period  when  storage  activities  will  be 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter  resumed, 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market.  condition  of  the  market  may  be  found  in 

Non  Pool  Cooperative  a  comparison  with  the  price  of  butter  a 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop-  year  ago.  In  our  issue  of  May  10,  1924 
ferative  announces  the  following  prices  reported  that  fanciest  marks  of  butter 


for  3'%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 
Class  1  . . $2.70 


The  small  (arm  Is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  eflicient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

Cl^jrlC.  iOne  Horse 

Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  u^e  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp  —  dusT 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”— 
and  our  new  catalogue;  alto  names  of  nearest 
dealers., 

Thm 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Cash  for  Old  Bags 

Turn  your  old  bags  into  money.  We  buy  them  in 
any  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Ref¬ 
erence  Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

652  CLINTON  ST.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


328  ACRES— TROUT  POND— S5500 
50  ACRES  CROPS;  21  FINE  COWS 

3  horses  worth  $500,  registered  bull,  young  stock,  poul¬ 
try,  drill,  gas  engines,  buzz  &  drag  saw,  sugar  tools,  milk¬ 
ing  machine.  Incubator,  vehicles,  machinery,  furniture,  50 
acres  hay,  grain,  vegetaWes;  120  acres  rich  tractor  fields. 
60-cow  spring  and  brook  watered  pasture,  caught  16  in. 
beauty  in  trout  pond;  estimated  7000  cords  valuable  acid 
«oo(i,  timber,  orchard,  2000  sugar  maples;  big  money¬ 
maker,  convenient  advantages,  milk  &  cream  collected; 
good  7-room  shaded  house,  views  for  miles,  33 -cow  ce¬ 
mented  basement  barn,  farm  bldgs,  I,,eft  alone.  $5500 
takes  all,  part  cash.  A.  W.  REDMOND,  Margaretville, 
M.  Y. 

State  Rd. — Village — Lake  Farm 
125  Acres  $2000;  11  Cows  and 

Calves,  horse,  poultry,  hogs,  grain,  potatoes,  vegetables. 
Implements  thrown  In;  few  steps  depot,  pretty  lake,  good 
marltets;  fertile  cultivation  for  money-making  crops, 
spring-watered  pasture,  est.  1000  cds.  wood,  75,000  ft. 
timber,  variety  fruit,  berries;  beautifully  shaded  6-room 
house,  water  inside,  healthful  elevation,  60  ft.  basement 
barn,  silo.  Sacrificed  to  close  affairs  at  amount  insur- 
•nce,  $2000,  only  $800  needed.  Details  pg.  26  new 
196  page  Catalog  farm  bargains  thruout  24  States.  Free. 
tISOUT  FARM  AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ices  at  the  middle  of  the  week 
indicated  that  there  w’ould  be  170  car  loads 
of  live  poultry.  By  the  time  the  week  is 
up  w-e  may  see  a  larger  figure  than  that. 
This  has  had  a  weakening  effect  on  the 
fowl  market  which  has  become  very  ir¬ 
regular  and  uncertain.  The  demand  for 
live  fowls  has  been  fairly  active  and  in 
spite  of  heavy  receipts  slaughter  house 
clearances  are  reported  as  having  been 
satisfactory.  ^  There  is  no  telling  what 
will  happen  in  view  of  advices  that  in¬ 
dicate  such  heavy  stocks  are  rolling  to  the 

tween  30_^  J2C.  Condition  are  in  favor 
of  the  buyer  and  under  Those  circumstances 
it  is  hard  to  establish  a  definite  figure. 
Real  fancy  express  broilers  may  bring 
33c  at  the  moment  but  that  would  not 
represent  the  true  state  of  the  market  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  freight  arrivals  are 
dictating  terms.  Express  broilers  are  ar¬ 
riving  more  freely  and  it  is  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  prices  will  ease  off  to 
some  extent.  Fancy  colored  well-filled 
broilers  will  bring  as  much  as  55c  although 
the  general  market  is  50c  a  pound.  Leg¬ 
horn  or  “pigeon”  broilers  are  getting  more 
numerous  and  these  light  birds  are  worth 
only  45c.  Long  Island  spring  ducks  have 
been  working  out  fairly  well  at  30c. 

HAY  MARKET  SLIGHTLY 
BETTER 


were  bringing  38c  and  92  score  was  bring¬ 
ing  37c.  At  the  present  time  the  fanciest 
marks  of  creamery  butter  are  worth  from 
46  to  46 L2  with  92  score  at  45 Lz.  Lower 
grades-  are  holding  up  very  well.  The 
bottom  of  the  market  is  37c  which  is  2c 
better  than  it  was  several  weeks  ago.  In 
our  issue  of  May  12,  1923  we  reported 
the  fanciest  marks  of  butter  at  44  to  44KC, 
92  score  at  43^4. 

The  reason  for  the  half  cent  reduction 
on  the  28th  was  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  stock  came  in  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  27th  after  trading  was  over, 
and  this  had  to  be  carried  over. 

FRESH  CHF — E  WEAKER 

The  fresh  cheese  market  is  rapidly  tak¬ 
ing  on  a  weaker  tone  with  the  heavy  in¬ 
crease  in  make  in  producing  sections. 
There  is  an  absence  of  buying  interest 
in  fresh  Avhole  milk  State  flats,  resulting 
in  considerable  accumulation.  The  price 
for  real  fancy  marks  has  been  lowered 
from  .23c  which  was  reported  last  week,  to 
21C.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  price  is 
extreme  and  20c  would  be  a  more  ac- 


The  market  on  hay  has  improved  during 
tlie  past  week.  Trading  is  not  over  heavy 
but  receipts  have  been  a  little  more  reason¬ 
able.  This  has  brought  a  steadier  tone 
to  the  market  especially  on  top  grades.  As 
usual,  undergrades  are  slow.  On  the  28tli 
of  April  the  Brooklyn  market  was  a  dol¬ 
lar  higher  than  New  York,  No.  i  timothy 
going  at  $27,  $26  representing  the  top 
of  the  Manhattan  market.  No  2  timothy 


curate  interpretation  of  the  present  mar-  has  been  worth  $23, to  $25.  Sample  hay 
ket.  Average  run  fresh  flats  are  generally  down  to  $10  .  Light  clover  mixed  has 
quoted  at  igYzC.  The  cheese  market  has 


not  gone  to  pieces  altogether.  Wisconsin 
prices  are  above  those  New  York 
which  condition  will  natt4®y  keep  much 
of  the  western  cheese  out  of  our  market. 
If  the  west  were  to  flood  us  at  this  time 
we  would  undoubtedly  see  lower  prices. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  prices  at 
the  present  time  with  those  of  last  year. 
In  our  issue  of  May  loth  a  year  ago  we 
quoted  17c  as  being  the  extreme  price 
for  fancy  fresh  flats  with  most  of  the 
offerings  at  16  to  i6j4c. 

EGG  PRICES  WEAKER 

The  egg  market  has  fallen  off.  Storage 
stocks  are  considerably  heavier  than  they 
were  a  year  ago  and  this  is  having  a  very 
decided  influence  on  the  speculative  senti¬ 
ment.  At  this  time  of  the  year  this  spec¬ 
ulative  sentiment  does  much  to  keep  the 
market  up  or  down.  So  many  eggs  have 
been  placed  in  the  freezers  this  spring  at 
what  is  considered  a  price  that  is  too  high 
for  safety,  speculators  are  not  inclined  to 
take  any  changes  on  w'hat  will  happen  next 
winter.  The  cost  of  holding-  eggs  in  cold 
storage  from  now  until  next  winter  adds 
considerably  to  the  p_rice  per  dozen.  Pro¬ 
ducers  are  bending  every  effort  to  have 
their  hens  laying  heavily  during  the  late 
fall  and  early  w’inter  months,  and  naturally 
this  is  going  to  hurt  the  trading  in  storage 
eggs.  This  relegates  storage  eggs  to  a 
lower  market  which  hovers  around  a  price 
that  hardly  makes  it  worth  while  to  put 
eggs  in  the  freezer  and  pay  storage 
charges.  That  is  why  at  the  present  time 
speculators  are  cautious  in  putting  down 
stock  when  they  consider  the  ‘unto  storage” 
price  too  high.  Already  freezers  are  pretty 
well  filled  up,  a  situation  that  is  being 
closely  watched. 

There  is  a  little  better  movement  in 
nearbys  than  during  the  previous  week.  For 
a  while  it  was  very  difficult  for  operators 
to  get  37c  for  tlie  very  fanciest  marks, 


been  worth  from  $23  to  $25  for  No.  i, 
$20  to  $21  for  No.  2.  Second  cutting  al¬ 
falfa  is  worth  all  the  way  from  $23  to 
$31  depending  on  grade. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 
The  “future”  w-heat  market  continues  to 
be  more  or  less  of  a  speculative  affair. 
Cable  advices  and  weather  reports  have 
apparently  more  effect  on  the  market  than 
actual  transactions.  The  west  has  been 
experiencing  satisfactory  weather  in  the 
form  of  much  needed  rain.  This  has  been 
offset  however  by  cold  weather  and  frost 
in  other  parts.  Another  factor  that  had 
a  very  decided  benefit  and  effect  on  the 
future  wheat  market  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  this  country  by  Great  Britain  of  a 
l^rge  trading  credit.  Futures  in  corn  and 
oats  have  reacted  higher.  On  April  28th 
wheat  closed  at  $1.49^^.  A  year  ago  at  the 
same  time  it  closed  at  $1.03^. 

New  York  Cash  Grain  Prices 
The  following  prices  are  quoted  for 
cash  grains  F  O  B  New  York  City : 
WHEAT,  No.  2  red  $1.83^ ;  No.  2  hard 
winter  $1.64^ ;  No.  2  mixed  durum 
$1.61  CC)RN,  No.  2  yellow  $1.2754; 
No.  2  mixed  $r.26-}4 ;  OATS,  fancy  white 
clipped  5954  to  6o54c;  ordinary  white 
clipped  56  to  57c;  No.  2  535^c. 

Local  Buffalo  Feed  Prices 
Buffalo  is  an  important  milling  center 
for  w'heat  feeds  and  linseed  oil  meal  and 
quotations  are  therefore  given  for  this 
point  as  reported  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Farrhs  and  Markets  on 
April  25.  Ground  oats  $36.50;  spring, 
wheat  bran  $30;  hard  wheah-bran  $31.50; 
standard  middlings  $30;  soft  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  $36;  flour  middlings  $35;  red  dog 
flour  $43;  white  hominy  $42;  yellow 
hominy  $42 ;  corn  meal  $45 ;  gluten  feed 
$38.75;  3  %  cotton  seed  meal  $41.50;  41% 
cotton  seed  meal  $44.50;  43%  cotton  seed 
meal  $46.50;  34%  old  process  linseed  oil 
meal  $41. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  9,  1925 

The  Agriculture  of  Eastern 
Long  Island 

(Continued  from  page  493) 

The  Long  Island  potato  in  the  territory 
which  we  are  discussing  is  sold  almo^ 
from  July  to  November  that  is  required 
during  the  balance  of  the  year.  Th‘ 
necessitates  the  payment  of  high  piece 
rates  in  the  harvest  season  in  picking  un 
potatoes  and  picking  beans,  in  order  to  get 
the  crop  harvested.  At  present  most  of 
the  steady  labor  supply  is  brought  up  from 
the  South  In  the  spring  but  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  to  secure  extra  labor  for  the  har¬ 
vest  work  in  the  fall  in  this  way.  Wages 
generally  in  this  locality  are  higher  than 
in  most  other  distinctly  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions  but  I  believe  the  higher  wages  are 
compensated  for  by  our  ability  to  keep  the 
labor  steadily  occupied  with  field  work  on 
the  crops  that  we  grow. 

I  believe  that  the  solution  of  the  labor 
problem  toward  which  many  of  our  pro- 
gressive  farmers  are  working  requires  a 
greater  diversification  of  crops  not  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  labor,  but  to  spread 
out  its  season.  My  own  cropping  scheme 
consists  of  potatoes,-  asparagus,  strawber¬ 
ries  and  peas,  cucupiber  pickles,  beans,  to- 
matoes,  cauliflower  and  sprouts.  The  har¬ 
vest  of  the  asparagus  begins  immediately 
after  the  planting  of  the  potatoes  and  this 
is  followed  by  the  strawberries  and  peas 
then  by  the  cauliflower  and  sprouts.  A 
plan  of  this  sort  properly  worked  out  will 
keep  a  force  of  men  busy  from  spring 
until  fall  and  I  believe  that  much  better 
results  can  be  obtained  with  steady  labor 
of  this  sort  than  with  casual  piece  workers. 

A  complete  cropping  scheme  of  this  sort 
provides  for  three  factors  which  are  high¬ 
ly  desirable  in  our  agricultural  practice. 
It  evens  up  the  labor  requirements,  pro¬ 
vides  income  throughout  practically  the 
entire  year  and  therefore  helps  greatly  in 
financing  crop  production  and  allows  for 
the  rotation  of  crops  and  an  increase  of 
cover  crops  to  maintain  humus. 

(Continued  on  page  498) 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


EGGS  POULTRY  TURKEYS 
WHITE^  WYANDOTTES  —  R,egal  -  Dorcai 
Strain.  Eggs  from  selected,  heavy  lavers  of 
large  eggs,  $1.25-15;  $7-100.  R.  HILL,'  R.  L, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS  NURSERY  STOCK 

SEED_  CORN — Early  Yellow  Dent.  Good 
germination.  Early  as  Flint.  Sound '"selected 
seed.  $3  for  60  pounds  shelled.  R.  HILL,  Sene* 
ca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


150--Pigs  For  Sale--150 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  weaned  and  good  bloeky  pigs,  no  runts.  Pigs 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  and  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6  50 
each.  .\Lso  25  Chesters  and  30  Berkshires,  pure  bred, 

7  weeks  old,  sows  or  boars  $7  each.  Shipped  to  you 
C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

A.M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Member  Farm  Bureau,  also  Chester  White  Swine 
Record  Asso. 

PURE  BRED  CHESTER  PIGS 
either  sow,  boar  or  barrow  pigs,  6  weeks  old 
$9.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  or 
Yo.'-kshire  and  Berkshire  cross.  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  ty.50  each;  10 
to  11  weeks  old  $8.50  each.  All  pigs  arc  from 
Big  Type  Stock,  are  healtliy  and  vigorous. 

C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  R.F.D.  4  Carlisle,  Matt. 


LIVE.  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  pigs  Crossed 
6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each.  8  weeks  old 
$6.50  each.  Will  ship  any  of  the  above  lot 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  not  satisfied  when 
j’ou  receive  them,  return  them  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  No  charge  for  crating. 


Woburn 


MICHAEL  LUX, 


Mass. 


137— PIGS  FOR  SALE— 137 
Torksliire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  all  weaned  and  eating.  Good, 
large  growthy  pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6.00 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each,  I  will 
crate  and  ship  any  part  Of  the  above  lot 
C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval.  No  charge  for 
crating.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Sena 
in  your  order  and  get  ^ood  quality  stock. 
WALTER  LUX, 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  Ihke^  erols^  “Berks^ 

barrows  and  sows,  8  weeks  old.  Price  $6.50  each.  SWP 
any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  craun*. 

WILLIM  J.  DAILET  _ 

Lexington,  ■awnehoioll*' 


American  Agfriculturist,  May  9,  1925  — 

News  from  Among  the  Farmers  ^ 

New  Jersey's  Secretar;^  of  Agriculture  Resigns- -Other  News  Notes 


LVA  Agee,  Secretary  of  Agricul-  farm  ,  market  square  in  Wallabout  board,  and  from  $50  to  $60  a  month 
ture  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  market  or  in  Gansevoort  (West  Wash-  with  house,  feed,  garden  and  milk.  More 
;  jd,  according  to  an  announcement  in^ton)  market  must  be  licensed  by  the  farmers  seem  to  be  going  into  the  poul 
“  -----  Department  of  Public  Markets 


A 

re: 

issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Agricul 
ture.  His  resignation  takes  effect  on 
June  30.  This  -s  comes  as  a  distinct 
s'  ck  to  farm-^-s  df  New  J  se}-.  Mr. 
Agee  has  been  a  -st  popular  secret:  / 
and  he  made  thousands  of  pr  onal 


p,-licants,  for  such  licenses  must  fill 
out  a  questionnaire,  and  show  that  they 
own  or  opei  ..te  a  farm,  and  are,  i  i  fact, 
bona  fide  farmers.  The  licenses  may 
be  obtained  from  the  market  collector 


fi '  idshi^P  among  New  Jersey  farmer^  of  the  Department  of  Public  ^'’arkc  -s, 
during  the  j'ears  that  he  hasJjeen  Secre-  or  in  the  office  of  the  Department,  AIu- 
tary  of  Agriculture,  which- ’  "s  been  for  nicipal  Puilding,  New  York  City.  The 


9  year^.  Secretary  A^  has  directed 
the  activities,  of  the  State  Department  of 
/  -'culture  since  its  organiration  nine 
years  ago,  during  which  period  it  has 
devel  .  ed  into  ^  of  th''  mof*  impor- 
ta  t  State  institutions. 

n  Sa-'  :rday.  May  23,  the  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
f  staff  of  the  State  Dc;  irtment  of 
Agriculture  will  hold  a  farewell  recep¬ 
tion  in  honor  of  Secretary  Agee  at  the 
farm  home  of  former  Senator  Joseph  F. 
r  -..iighuysen  at  Somerville.  It  i^  ex- 
p  ted  that  m  y  of  Mr.  Agee’s  farmer 
friends  will  join  with  these  two  bodies 
in  -Is  event.  This  will  be  the  summer 
fi"'  I  meeting  of  the  board  to  which 
e-v:ry  one  is  invited,  the  occasion  being 
f  jred  with  a  basket  picnic,  music  and 
addresses. 

do  not  believe  that  any  administra¬ 
tive  officer  ever  had  a  more  helpful  and 
loyal  Board  under  which  he  could  serve 
with  sense  of  mutual  understanc’ng,” 
said  Cc  -etary  Agee,  in  his  letter  of 
resignation.  “I  1  ve  worked  pretty  hard  radiators,  all  for  the  convenience  of  the 
a"  my  life  and  from  now  on  my  health  farmers  who  come  there, 
will  be  better  if  I  have  more  time  for— XSigned)  EDWIN  J.  O'MALLEY, 


fee  is  $1.00  for  the  plates  and  license, 
and  $1.00  for  each  ;  dditional  set  of 
plates  for  each  wagon  or  truck. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  in  the  market 
after  ".fay  1,  192',  who  does  not  have 
s-  '-  license  and  plates  on  their  trucks  to 
correspond.  All  others  will  b-  turned 
away. 

•  This  is  done  Lr  the  purpose  of  pro- 
t-  Ing  the  hoi  st  farmer.  Heretofore 
it  has  been  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
farmer  or  market  gardener-' from  the 
farmers’  produce  dealer,  and  much  dis- 
conte-t  has  prevailed;  but  when  these 
licenses  are  issued  those  entitled  to  them 
-\A  1  b  furn'shed  with  a  nu-ibered  plate, 
printed  t(  w  whether  they  are  licens¬ 
ed  farmers  or  *■  -mers’  produce  dealers. 

Dealers  in  f.  :rs’  produce  will  be 
erpecial'  provided  for  immediately  ad¬ 
joining  the  farmers’  r  .rket  square. 

A  comfort  station  has  iieen  installed 
i.i  -ach  market,  and  hot  and  cold  water 
furnis.  .  both  for  drinking  purposes  as 
well  as  for  the  supply  of  auto  truck 


re-t  and  recreation.  In  discussing  the 
I-  -ter  with  you  in  the  last  year,  your 
suggestion  that  I  solv-  the  problem  by 
lea  ..ig  more  work  to  others  has  been 
kind,  but  respon.'-ibility  goes  along  with 
any  task.  I  think  our  organization  is 
s.  indly  based,  and  that  makes  it  easier 
to  ask  for  acceptance  of  my  resignation. 
The  hard  part  of  it  '1  to  me  is  the  sev¬ 
erance  of  officir’  relations  and  the  loss 
of  personal  touch  with  so  many  people 
V  .)m  I  n  mber  among  my  friends.  The 
support  of  the  farmers,  in  their  organi¬ 
zations  and  individually,  has  made  pos- 
£  whatever  we  have  accomplished. 
The  industry  ^.nd  loyalty  of  your  staff 
o'  orkers  have  been  admirable. 

"I  appreciate  jxiur  kindness  in  placing 
the  administrative  work  >. '  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  my  hands  nil  3-ears  ago,  and 
now  I  shall  appreciate  3-our  kindness  in 
acceptance  of  th'-  resignation.” 

Secretary  and  Mrs.  Agee  -w-ill  take  up 
their  residence  early  this  summer  at  San 
Diego,  California. 

At  the  same  meeting  at  which  the 
resignation  of  Secretary  Agee  was  acted 
upon,  the  Board  chose  William  B.  Dur- 
yee,  of  Pla-nsboro,  as  his  successor. 


Commissioner. 


Licenses  Necessary  on  WaJl- 
about  and  Gansevoort 

/^N  and  after  May  1,  "''*5,  all  farmers, 
market  gardeners  and  dealers  in 
fa— -'"rs’  produce  who  wish  to  use  the 

Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 


Hotel  Pennsylvania  Selected  for 
League  Annual  Meeting  in 
New  York  City 

r\I RECTORS  and  county  presidents 
^  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-Oper- 
r  Association  meeting  at  their  regu- 
la  monthly  session  in  New  York  last 
week  announced  that  the  Hotel  Penn- 
S3'Ivania  had  been  selected  f  the  an- 
r.  ’  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  in  New 
York  on  June  18th  next.  Many  League 
districts  are  already  reporting  that  their 
delegates  and  farmers  arc  planning  auto¬ 
mobile  caravans  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting.  In  some  sections  preparations 
have  already  begun  to  plan  for  decora¬ 
tions  on  automobiles  for  the  purpose  of 
properly  advertising  the  event  along  the 
route. 

The  program  of  speakers  for  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  will  be  announced  in  the 
near  future.  One  of  the  important  items 
of  business  will  be  the  announcement  of 
the‘  election  of  the  successors  to  the 
eight  directors  of  the  Association  whose 
tern...  expire  this  year.  The  Association 
has  24  direct.. -s,  one-third  of  whom  are 
elected  each  3'ear  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  3-ears. 
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New  York  County  Notes 

Jefferson  County — On  April  19,  we 
had  over  a  foot  of  snow.  It  did  not 
last  very  lon^.  Up  to  that  time  very 
little  ground  had  been  worked,  though 
a  few  farmers  whose  land  is  situated 
high  an whose  soil  is  gravelly,  had 
sown  their  oats,  a  few  early  potatoes 
and  garden  peas.  Ever3-thing  seems  to 
point  to  late  spring  work  and  a  big  hay 
crop.  Although  ha3'  has  been  hard  to 
s  ...IS  3-ear,  it  is  moving  a  little  better 
now  with  $8  to  $9  a  ton  representing 
the  top  price  offered  by  dealers.  Loose 
hay  is  selling  fron.  $8  to  $11  in  small 
quantities.  The  F.  X,  Baumert  Com¬ 
pany  paid  $2.40  for  March  milk.  New 
milclr  cows-  are  selling  well  and  bring¬ 
ing  from  $75  to  $90  each.  Veal  is 
-v-orth  11c  live  weight  Eggs  have  drop¬ 
ped  to  26c  to  30c.  Butter  is  52c  a 
pound.  Fowls  are  worth  anywhere  from 
2Sc  to  30c  a  pound  live  -u-eight.  Farm 
kelp  is  a  little  more  plentiful,  wages 


try  business  since  egg-  brought  such  a 
good  price  during  last  winter.  Pure¬ 
bred  flocks  are  becoming  more  common 
and  noticeable  on  general  farms.  Also 
it  seems  that  turke3-s  are  on  the  increase. 
—Mrs.  C.  J.  D. 

Chautauqua  County — Maple-  3r3  up 

sold  this  spring  from  $2.25  .0  $3  a  gal¬ 
lon  and  sugar  from  30c  to  50c  a  pound. 
Eggs  have  been  bringing  as  much  as  30c 
a  dozen.  Hens  are  28c  a  pound  live 
w-eight;  butter  50c  to  55c,  hay  $12  to  $15 
a  ton.  There  is  not  much  call  for  hay. 
I  plant'-_  ,  ‘  ' 

peas  as  early  as  the  second  -week  In 
April.  Good  farm  help  is  scarce  and 
those  w-ho  want  w-ork  ask  city  prices 
Avhich  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay. 
— C.  L.  B. 


News  Notes  From  the  Granges 

The  Tompkins  County  Pomona  Grange 
Avill  meet  at  Dr3-den,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturda3-, 
June  16. 

The  Forest  City  Grange  has  purchased 
a  lot  on  North  Cayuga  St.,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  to  be  used  as  a  site  for  a  Grange 
Hall. 


Xive Stock  in  thcEast 

by  Philip  R-Park 
New  iitrminQ  and 
methods  ana  farm  problems 
discussed.  Such  books  sail 
for  a  dollar.  Free  to  farm¬ 
ers  Send  for  yours  t°d<^ 

<iO>Park.<S>PoUard  (k 

fgS  HCRTCL  AVC  BOFfAtO.  N.t 


Gi)  m 


The  Unadilla  does  away  with 
the  back  breaking  work  of 
tossing  tons  of  silage  out  over 
your  head.  The  air  tight,  water 
tight,  doors  that  cannot  stick  or 
freeze,  have  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  giving  continuous 
opening  at  level  o^the  silagel 
You  simply  push  the  silage  out 
—gravity  does  the  rest. 

Door  fasteners  form  a  permanent 
safety  ladder — convenient  and  secure. 
Hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from  this 
ladder  No  dangerous  adjusting  from 
easy-slipping  ladders.  Write  today  for 
our  big  catalog  and  for  apeciel  (Ua< 
counts  on  early  orders. 

Easy  payments  if  desired  I 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Bo*  B  “  Unadilla,  N.T. 


BINDER  TWINE 

at  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaran 
teed.  Parmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  fre« 


Melrose, 


THEO.  BURT  &  SONS, 


Ohi« 


American  Agriculturist  Crossword  Puzzle 

Series  2,  Number  1 2 


Copyright  American  Agrtciilturist.  hic. 
HORIZONTAL 

1  Select  33  Fourteen  (Roman 

6  Precious  metal  numerals) 

12  Wireless  34  Inflamed  skin 

14  A  blood-relation  36  Alderman  (Abbr) 

15  Second  son  o  f  38  Close  by 

Adam  41  Eastern  Railway 

16  Grow  old  (Abbr) 

18  Stupefy  by  a  42  Beams  supporting 

shock  a  roof 

19  Prefix  meaning  45  Negative  reply 

apart  46  Have  a  purpose 

20  Man’s  name  48  Dishearten 

22  Guided  49  Performed 

23  Light  (Abbr)  50  C  a  r  b  on  from 

24  Fruit;  between  smoke 

52  Railroads  (Abbr) 

53  Record  the  time  of 

54  More  ancient 
human  fe- 


courses 


peach  and  plum 

26  Third  musical 

note 

27  Eldest  son  of  Isaac  56  Adult 

29  Schooner  (Abbr)  male 

30  Warmth 


ranging  from  $25  to  $50  a  month  withsg^  wh'aYT"hen  lays  S  M®elt“  aSin 


1  Infant's 
bed 

2  Habitual 
of  action 

3  Brief  poems 

4  Lubricate 

5  Thus 

7  Within 

8  A  cover 

9  Calf's  food-flesh 

10  itching  skin-dis¬ 
ease 

11  Edit  again 

13  Cultivation  of  the 
soil 

16  Ventilates 

17  Every  one 

20  Horse-power 
(Abbr) 

21  Month  (Abbr) 

24  Wood-boring  -tool 

25  Makes  thin 


VERTICAL 

rocking  28  Prefix  meaning  sir 
31  Adam’s  companion 

34  Period  of  the  year 

35  Black-and-yeltow 
bird 

36  In  the  distance 

37  Lairs 

39  Living  creatuPd 
inferior  to  man 

40  -Sni.ril  animal 
43  in  the  year  at 

Our  Lord  (Abbr>, 
4-1  Right  (Abbr) 

47  Prevailing  style 
49  American  coin 
51  Spread  loosely  for 
drying 

53  Male  animal 

55  Second  musical 
note 

56  Personal  pronoun 
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'the  oldest  and  largest  individually  owned  and  operated 

HATCHERY  IN  OHIO.  I  am  a  PIONEER  In  the  Baby  Chick  business.  For 
20  odd  ye.ars  I  have  been  producing  high  class  Baby  Chicks  which  have 
gone  out  to  thousands  of  Poultry  people  of  America  and  proven  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  For  years •  previous  to  1919,  (when  he  retired),  I  was  associated 
■with  JL  Uhl,  New  Washington,  Ohio,  who  was  Father  and  originator  of  the  Baby  Chick  business  In  Ohio,  making 
the  first  shipment  of  Baby  Chicks  25  or  more  years  ago.  Since  1919  my  output  has  been  entirely 
taken  by  dealers  who  supplied  a  long  line  of  year  after  year  customers.  I  have  now  decided  to  give  the  GENERAL 
PUBLIC  an  opportunity  to  buy  my  high  class  Chicks  direct  from  ttie  Hatchery  here  at  New  Washington  and  1  am  in  a 
position  to  furnish  these  excellent  Clileks  In  almost  any  quantity  and  on  short  notice  at  the  following  prices: 

,100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  -Prices  on  .  50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Sheppard  Anconas,  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 7.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  .  8.00 

S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  9.00 

White  Minorcas  . 10.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  . 10.00 

Light  Brahmas  . 13.00 

Assorted,  Heavy  Breeds  .  7.00 

Assorted,  Light  Breeds  .  5.25 

For  quick  action,  you  can  order  direct  from  this  adverli.sement  in  perfect  safety.  Reference;  Farmers  State 
Bank,  Dun’s  or  Bradstrect.  Or  get  our  free  Catalog  and  fwthcr  details  as  to  prices  on  extra  select  Chicks.  Writ* 
your  exact  wants  at  once  if  you  cannot  make  up  your  order  from  above  price  list.  I  want  your  business  this  sea¬ 
son  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  we  will  take  care  of  you  RIGHT.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York.  I  am  now 
the  ONLY  one  of  the  Uhl  family  owning  and  operating  a  Hatchery.  BE  HIRE  to  address  as  below. 

LAWRENCE  P.  UHL,  Box  53  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


tlDilllliCt  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on 

iViilte,  Brown,  Buff  &  Blk.  Leghonrs,  'Sheppard  Anconas  . . 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  K.  &  S.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  . . 

Itutf  Rocks  &  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  . 

Extra  (Inality  Wli.  Leghorns,  Barron  Strain  Wli.  Legliorns  . . 
Win  Minorcas,  Extra  Qu.ility  Wh.  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds, 

Puritas  Springs  293  Egg  Strain  tVhite  Leghorns  . 

Lt.  Brahmas,  50,  $11.50;  100.  $22.  Heavy  Jll.xed,  50,  $5; 
Light  .Mixed,  50,  $4:  100.  $7  50;  500,  $36;  1000,  $70. 
remittance.  Ref.  Farmers  State  Bank.  There  is  no  risk. 

MEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,, 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

S120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

9,00 

17.00 

82.00 

155.00 

10.50 

20.00 

95.00 

10.00 

18.00 

85.00 

13.00 

25.00 

120.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

5.25 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

50 

JOO 

500 

.$4.50 

$  8.50 

$41.00 

.  5.75 

11.00 

52.50 

12.00 

57.50 

.  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

.  9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

1000 
$  80.00 
100.00 
110.00 
130.00 


100,  $9.50;  500,  $45;  1000,  $85. 
Order  right  from  tiiis  ad  with  fuH 
All  orders  have  our  personal  attention.  Free  Catalog. 

BOX  A  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Hatched  from  high 


BUY  NATIONAL  GUA.TANTEEO  CHICKS..  They  arc  hatched  to  live,  lay  and  pay. 
class  BRED  TO  L.AY  STOCK.  Prices  below  are  for  Jlay  and  June  delivery. 

Prices  on: 

Mixed  . $2.50 

MTiite,  Brown  and  Buff  Legboriis  .  3.00 

Rocks.  Reds,  Anconas,  . .  3,50 

Black  Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  . 

Columbian  Rocks,  Brahmas,  Golden  Wyandottes,  . . .  . 5.1 

Order  early  to  insure  prompt  deliveries.  First  orders  received  first  filled.  Get  Pennsylvania  hatched  chicks.  They 
•re  as  good  as  tlie  BEST.  100 7o  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Reference  this  paper.  .  CurwensviUe  National  Bank. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  403  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


25 

50 

AOO 

509 

1099 

$2.50 

$4.75 

f  9.00 

$44.09 

$  87.00 

3.00 

5.50 

11.00 

50.00 

102.00 

6.50 

12.25 

58.00 

117.00 

4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

10.25 

20.00 

95.00 

185.00 

Summer  Prices 


Order 


1000 
$  95.00 
115.00 
120.00 


Cliicks  will  now  thrive  and  grow  wonderfully, 
some  of  our  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  stock. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Postpaid  price  50  100  300  500 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $5.25  $10.00  $29.00  $48.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  6.25  12.00  35.00  58.00 

Buff  Bocks  and  White  Wyandottes  .  6.75  13.00  38.00  62.00 

Special  Hollywood  White  Leghorn.s,  100,  $13.00.  We  specialize  in  Hollywood  and  Barron 
Leghorns.  Oiir  personal  attention  is  given  to  all  orders.  Ref.  Kirkersville  Savings  Bank. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  KIRKERSVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  29,  Kirkersville,  Ohio. 

lUNE  CHICKS.  For  25  years  we  have  supplied  Chicles  to 
J.  ilCCJa  our  many  customers.  From  specially  culled  flocks  of  pure  bred  stock.  100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties.  Express  or  Postpaid  25 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Bu5  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas  ..$2.73 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  . .  3.23 
Wh.  Wyandots,  Extra  Qual.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  3.50 

Extra  Quality  S.'  C.  White  Minorcas,  .  4.50 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers  .  2.50 

We  can  ship  C.O.D.  by  Express  or  Percel  Post.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Catalog  Free. 
Parks  Barred  Bocks  from  250  trap-nest  hens,  20c  each.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  22c  each. 
Only  18  hours  from  New  York.  20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 
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509 

1099 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.99 

$  90.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.09 

110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

63.09 

120.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

4.50 

8.00 

38.00 

75.00 

IB  1 

ry 

1 

|i^] 

LOW  PRICES. 


ppppr-'ffwp  X/f AY  Icf  “SUNBEAMS”  have 

fZfTriJv.,  1  1  VC,  IVI/^  I  xSl.  pleased  our  thousands  of 
customers  for  many  years  and  will  please  you.  Hatched  from  pure-bred,  heavy  laying 
flocks  inspected  by  expert  holding  0.  S.  H.  Certificate. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  50 

White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $5.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Beds,  Anconas  6.50 

Buff  Bocks,  Wliite  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  7.00 

Silver  Wyandottes.  White  Orpingtons  .  7.50 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 


509 

$47.00 

57.00 

62.00 

67.00 


1000 
$  90.00 
110.00 
120.00 
130.00 


AREMOnEYMAJCERS  . 

kUxed  Chicks,  Heavies,  $10  per  100  straight.  Light  Mixed,  $8.  Chlcte  will  now  tlirive  the  best  with  little 
loss.  Order  quickly  lor  early  shipment.  Ref.  Buckeye  Com.  Sav  Bank.  You  take  no  chance  on  “SUNBEAMS.” 
Circular  Free.  Mem.  1.  B.  C.  A.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  BOX  H-58  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


30,000 


FOR  MAY 


BIG  VIGOROUS  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 
'  Hatches  Due  May  5th,  12th  and  20th 

Hatched  from  big,  vigorous  two  and  three  3"ear  old  pure  range  breeders.  Bred 
for  large  chalk  white  eggs.  Culled  by  experts.  Chix  13j4c  each  $130  a  1000.  100% 
live  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  from  ad.  Reference  First 
Nat’l  Bank,  Perkasic.  ' 

RELIABLE  STANDARD  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
A.  N.  Strawser,  Mgr.  R.  D.  No.  1  Perkasic,  Pa. 


ONE  MILLION  FULL  BLOODED  "AMERICIN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bred  for  producing  MORE  EGGS  from  some  of  the  best  LAYING  strains  In  Amerloui  tediv. 
Varieties  Prices  on  50  100  ^300 

American  or  English  WIi.  Leghorns  . $6.75 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns  7.25 
Thompson  or  Parks  Barred  Bocks,  Sheppards’  Anconas  7.75 
Beds  (Both  Combs),  White  Bocks  . .  8.25 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  OrpIngto.n3  . .  9.25  - -  -  - 

Write  for  prices  on  MIXED — Black  lifinorcas,  Black  Giants,  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Blue  Andelu- 
Blans  Golden  Wyandottes.  REMEMBER  we  allow  57o  discount  when  order  is  received  30  dan 
before  chicks  are  wanted.  Breeders  on  free  range.  Rigidly  euUed.  Free  from  discast  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  W>1  ARE  NOT  CHICK  BROKEBS 
-TTI  H-tTCH  EVERY  CHICK  WE  SELL.  Reference  this  paper.  CurwensviUe  National  Bank,  CurwensviUe, 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  Box  214,  Grampiair,  Pa. 
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100 

300 

500 
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$6.75 

$13.00 

$38.00 

$62.99 

$120.09 

7.25 

14.00 

41.00 

67.99 

130.09 

7.75 

15.00 

44.09 

72.99 

140.09 

8.25 

16.00 

47.09 

77.99 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

53.09 

87.09 

170.00 

Pa. 


The  Agriculture  of  Eastern 
Long  Island 

^Continued  from  page  496) 

entirely  at  the  county  depot  to  truck  buy¬ 
ers.  The  vegetable  crops  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  cauliflower  are  almost  all 
shipped  to  commission  houses  in  New 
York  and  other  cities.  The  cauliflower 
from  the  Riverhead  and  Calvcrton  sec¬ 
tions  is  largely  sold  on  the  auction  blocks 
at  those  depots. 

The  auctions  are  held  by  the  Long 
Island  Cauliflower  Association,  a.  growers’ 
organization  which  has  been  functioning 
effectively  for  about  thirty  years.  The 
association  manager  likewise  receives  or¬ 
ders  to  buy  carloads  of  cauliflower  for 
produce  houses  in  various  cities  and  at  any 
time  that  competition  is  not  effective  on 
the  block  he  can  come  in  and  make  it  effec¬ 
tive-  Thus  the  farmer  who  drives  up  to 
the  auction  block  with  a  load  of  (xiuli- 
flower  has  a  number  of  produce  buyers 
competing  for  his  load  and  his  own  asso¬ 
ciation  to  support  him.  If  he  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  price  offered  him  he  still  has 
the  option  of  refusing  it  and  shipping  his 
load  to  a  commission  house  in  New  York. 
The  result  of  this  plan  has  been  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  cauliflower  crop  widely  and 
prevent  the  glutting  of  New  \ork  market 
with  consignment  shipments,  a  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  cauliflower  grower. 

The  whole  reliance  consequently  of  our 
Long  Island  growers  is  upon  market  com¬ 
petition  to  make  a  market  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  because  these  products  are  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  quality  and  bear  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  quality  in  the  markets,  the 
grower  secures  this  competition. 

Our  Long  Island  potatoes  ordinarily  sell 
for  7Sc  to  $1.25  a  sack  more  than  our 
nearest  competitor  on  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  cauliflower  likewise  brings  a 
premium  over  most  other  flowers  that 
come  in  competition  with  it.  This  is  like¬ 
wise  true  of  many  of  onr  other  products 
which  come  into  market  fresh  and  reason¬ 
ably  well  graded 

The  widespread  development  of  co-op¬ 
erative  marketing  has  mot  yet  taken  hold 
of  the  Long  Island  grower  because  he  is 
finding  already  a  good  outlet  for  his  pro¬ 
duce  at  profitable  prices.  The  Cauliflower 
Association  is  the  only  existing  growers’ 
marketing  organization  at  the  present 
time.  The  association  last  year  sold  the 
growers  about  350,000  crates  and  sold  on 
it  auction  blocks  about  $400,000  worth  of 
cauliflower.  It  has  a  paid  up  capitaLstock 
of  $6,090  and  a  surplus  of  about  $50,0(X) 
which  has  been  acquired  without  any 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  growers  that 
the  association  is  operated  except  in  the 
interest  of  the  cauliflower  grower.  Under 
such  a  condition  it  is  evident  that  the  form 
of  organization  is  not  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor  as  to  whether  an  association  is  truly 
co-operative. 

In  conclusion  I  believe  that  Long  Island 
agriculture  is  established  on  a  sound  and 
prosperous  basis  and  that  it  is  destined 
to  continue  prosperous  in  the  future.  It 
has  the  greatest  market  in  the  world  close¬ 
ly  accessible.  Its  practice  is  sound  and 
properly  adjusted  to  its  physical  and  mar¬ 
ket  conditions.  Its  farmers  have  courage 
and  energy  and  a  progressive  spirit.  They 
have  shown  it  in  their  willingness  to  work 
together  in  many  ways  through  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  if  the  time  comes  that 
operation  in  marketing  is  needed,  they  will 
work  together  in  it  also.  They  have  come 
through  the  trying  period  of  readjustment 
since  the  war,  when  failures  have  bcOT 
numerous  in  other  agricultural  communi¬ 
ties,  without  failures  and  without  reduc¬ 
tion  in  land  values.  There  are  no  better 
communities  in  which  to  make  a  living  on 
the  farm  and  no  better  conditions  of  rural 
life  than  in  agricultural  communities  of 
Long  Island. 


Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 


Ertr*  quality  chicks  from  vure  blood,  line  bred,  h!^ 
laying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  out  special 
breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  croducilon. 

No  lights  used.  Specializing  In  heavy  la^l^.ight  Branm'is. 
Last  year  150  bens  layed  18,806  eggs.  Special  mating 
S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds.  Exceptionally  strong,  fine  heavy  layers. 
B.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Rocks.  Prize  winning 
U.  R.  Plschel  W.  Rocks.  Limited  number  Marcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marcy  Farms. 

50  100  500  1000 

Light  Brahmas  4  R.  I.  Reds  $9.50  $18.00  $85.00  $165 
HolljTvood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Thompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Rocks, 

Fischel  Strain  W.  Bocks .  10.50  20.00  95.00  1S5 

lom  Barron-Vlncland  S.  C. 
iV.  Leghorn  hens  mated  to 
high  egg  type  Hollywood 

Cockerels  .  8.00  1-5.00  72.50  140 

Marcy  Farm  Black  Giants  25  for  $12.50;  50  for  $24.00. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

ilONABEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56,  RICHLAND,  PA. 
D.  N.  Shanam'ati,  Prop. 


BIG  REDUCTION  ON  500  AND  1000  LOTS 

From  free  range  breeders  bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 

tVhite  Leghorns  . 10  cts. 

Brown  Leghorns  . 10  cts. 

Barred  Rocks  . . 12  cts, 

Rhode  I.  Reds  . 12  cts. 

Mixed  Chicks  .  9  cts. 

Postage  paid.  Live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

. Pa. 


MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 

Will  Fill  Your  Pocket  Book 

Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  from 
prize  winners  at  many  shows. 
Bred  especially  for  fine  quali¬ 
ty  and  high  egg  production, 
'If  you  want  chicks  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  you  and  will 
fill  your  pocketbook,  get  our 
catalog  and  “Chick  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan.”  Every  chick 
guaranteed  to  live.  12  breeds. 

MIDDLEPOINT  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A, 
Middlepoint,  Chio  ^ 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

From  Free  Range  Stock 

Per  100  50  25 

Mixed  . $  8.00 

W.  Leg .  10.00  5.2o  2.75 

B.  Rocks  . 12.00  6.25  3.25 

Reds  &  Wyan .  14.00  7.2a  3.75 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
Guaranted.  Circular  Free. 

UCNG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 


Millerstown,  Pa. 


Box  12 


Send 
for 
Catalosa* 
Slid 

Our  Prlc« 


BABY  CHICKS 

Ik*/  prepaid  to  your  door, 
rS/  We  personally  supervise 
■our  breeding  stock.  Most 
profitable  varieties  from 
'**/  c&g  laying  strains.  10% 
down  books  order.  Extra 
chicks  in  exery  box.  You 
take  no  chance.s. 

GALION  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Galion,  Ohio 


BABY  CHIC 

AH  from  pure  bred.  Inspected  »nd  culled 
and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties 

White  anff  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  4.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  4.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  4.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  ’.50 

Mixed  Chicks  . 3.00 

Order  right  from  tills  ad  or  get  prices 
and  up  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  102, 


K  S 

flocks.  Postpaid 


50 

$6.50 

7.60 

T.60 

8.69 

5.69 
5.50 

on  lots 


100 
$12.09 
11.00 
11.00 
16.00 
18.00 
10.09 
of  509 


Bellefonte.  P». 


BABY  CHICKS 


and  culled  flocks. 


From  pure  bred.  Inspected 
Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on  "  <10.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 53.TO  $5.» 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 3.M 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 3-50  6.^ 

B'reo  Catalog  and  prices 

Mingoville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  302  Mingonlle,  rt. 


I  nw  PRICES  HIGH  QUALITY 

Leghorn  Chix  from  Blood  Tested  Old  Hen  Breeddrs  o. 
free  range.  Uve  pos^iaid  deUvery. 

May  Chix  . W  $7|.09  $140.09 

Eight^Wwk' Puilct^j'une  "aad  Uter  deUverr  $1.25  each, 
$100  per  100. 

JU&TA  POULTRY  FARM, 


Southampton,  B. 


.  CHIOfSflli! 

Increase  your  PvoDts  with  bl3 
chicks  from  pure  bred,  selected,  tes.cd 
heavy  laylna,  free 
years  experience  ba^k  of  th-m.  B 
&  White  hocks.  K.  C-6S.  C.  Reds,  White 
&  Brown  Leghorns, 

Wyandottes.  Our  prollt  ^  ®  for 

BometHngnew-it  wiH  ° 

Decatur,  Ohli  ?, 


according-  you.  Write  today. 

TO  SEASON  The  Ohie  Hetehery. 


25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY,  Turkeys,  Ducks.  Geese,  Guineas, 
Bantams,  Coliles,  Slock,  Eggs,  low.  Catalog.  .  . 
PIONEER  FARMS. _ 

r'KIr-L-.  a.  C  W.  Leg.,  ».  Boela 
V,^niCKS  X9.  Postpaid  100%  guaranteed. 
reference.  $1.  P«r  hundred^  books  ..ordCT.  ^ 
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CHIX 
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From  Plogan  tested  high  flock  average 
parent  stock  guaranteed  in  every  way. 

Anything  Less  Than  the  Best  is  a  Poor 
Investment. 

Slow  growth  and  low  egg  production 
will  soon  wipe  oirt  ten  times  the  smal 
amount  it  is  possible  to  save  on  the  pur 
chase  price  of  day-old  chix. 

Quality  breeding  is  of  VAST  IM¬ 
PORTANCE  to  you.  We  have  that 
quality  and  guarantee  it. 

White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Ancon 
as.  Black  Minorcas,  R.  L_Reds,  Barred 
and  White  Rox,  White  Wyandottes,  In¬ 
dian  Runner  ducklings;  Large  or  small 
lots  at  very  attrarctive  prices.  Poultry 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  WRITE  TO¬ 
DAY. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  8A 

Ransomville  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


We  gmarantee  1 00<  live  delivery.  Jost  pay  post¬ 
man  for  chicks  pins  only  few  cents  postage  for  COD 
charge.  Every  chick  sent  you  carefully  selected 
for  vigor,  health.  From  Hollywood,  FIshel  and 
other  famous  strains,  winners  in  eog-laying  con¬ 
tests  from  Maine  to  California.  Now  cut  prices, 
per  100:  Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $9.75 
Hollywood  Leghorns,  $46);  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  $12;  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  $16;  White 
Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $18;  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  $13;  Black  Minorcas,  $12;  Broiler 
Chicks,  $8.60  (8e  each  in  BOO  lota).  Get  our  new 
cut  prices  on  chicks  from  Special  Matings  of  line- 
bred,  pedigreed,  trapnested  dams  and  blue-blood 
sires.  To  save  money,  take  advantage  of  new 
low  prices  and  COO  ofisr  now. 

FARM  SERVICE  COMPANY 
Routs  A2  Tyrone,  Pa. 


One-Half  Million-  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

English,  Hollywood  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
|13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
faingle  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 

tio  Orpingtons. 

iiV  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 

fil’  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 

Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Special  discounts  on  500  and 

1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
tor  It  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying.  Free  Range  Stock 
8.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Bocks,  S.  C.  B  1 
teds,  w  Wyandottes,  Buff  OrplngLons,  Anconas,  and  Mla- 
delivery  of  chicks.  Disease  Free, 
tepocted  by  State  Licensed  V'etcrinarv,  February  24-25 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  After  May  1  prioes  for 
heavy  breeds  wlU  be  12c,  Ught  breeds  10c.  JunT  and 

h^vytes.**^  **  «d  10e*R,? 

LINESVILLE  HATCHfRY,  Box  T,  LInesvIlle,  Penn. 


MI 


INSPECTED  “GOOD  LtrcK” 
yuALilXV  CHICKS.  All  best, 
most  beautiful  breeds.  10c  &ud. 
^  BIO  BEAUTIFUL  ART  BOOK 
^owiT^  thorn  in  their  natural  colors, 

iiW  OOT ‘•GOOn  LUCK".CHICKS.  how  to 
znako  BIG  MONEY  with  Poultry,  fuS 
jjnaoes.  etc. .  sent  free  NOW. 

Neuhauscr  Hatcheries, 

Box  Kapoleoo,  OMo,  RanV  R^f, 


Day  Old  Turkeys  for  May  Delivery 

««  ‘hipment. 

"IjrantM  aafe  deUvery  anywhere  within  a  thousand 
»wkey  Book  one  dollar  postpaid. 

J.  CUMMINGS 

PLYMOUTH  new  HAMPSHIRE 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

t  Leghorns . $10.00  per  100 

C.  ^wn  ^ghorns  .  10.00  per  lOO 

t  r  Rocita  . 12.00  per  100 

JLSv  *•  L  teds  . 12.00  per  100 

®wlwi  or  Blixed  Chix  . .  8.00  per  100 

Special  prices  m  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  H.  RACE,  RICHFIELD.  PA.,  BOX  161 


Lone  Scouts  of  America 

( Continued  from  page  492) 

tests  in  order  to  go  on  to  the  second  de¬ 
gree,  which  teaches  you  woodcraft.  The 
third  degree  tells  you  about  the  respect 
due  to  the  flag,  about  camping,  first  aid, 
and  about  identifying  trees,  and  plants. 
The  fourth  degree  is  concerned  with 
camp  cooking,  signalling,  recognizing  birds, 
and  bandaging.^  The  fifth  is  about  splic¬ 
ing  ropes,  building  a  long  cabin,  how  to 
tell  poisonous  mushrooms,  and  how  to  re¬ 
vive  a  drowning  person. 

By  the  time  you  have  passed  these  de¬ 
grees,  you  are  ready  for  spmething  more 
difficult.  Tracking  and  trapping  animals, 
swimming,  building  bridges,  and  using 
tools.  The  seventh  degree,  teaches  you 
woodcraft,  pioneering  and  camping. 

There  is  nothing  easy  alxiut  completing 
the  work  of  these  seven  degrees,  but  who 
wants  to  do  the  easy  things?  They  are 
interesting  things,  and  will  give  you  some¬ 
thing  to  do  all  the  year,  winter  and 
summer. 

How  to  Become  a  Lone  Scout 

Cut  out  the  coupon  on  this  page,  read 
it  over,  fill  in  the  blank  spaces,  carefully 
so  we  will  be  able  to  address  your  mail 
correctly,  and  send  it  with  fifteen  cents 
to  the  Lone  Scout  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

We  will  forward  your  application  to 
the  Lone  House  at  Chicago,  and  will  send 
you  a  membership  card,  a  pin,  and  a  hand¬ 
book.  Read  the  handbook,  and  then  send 
for  the  first  degree  book.  Begin  at  once 
to  study  the  tests  and  pass  them  as  soon 
as  you  can. 


r-0,200,000  LARGE  HUSKY  CHICKS  FOR  MAY, 
;'?JUNE  and  JULY  DELIVERY.  A  satisfied  cus- 
)  tomer  my  best  advertisement.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalogue.  S.  C. 
.^.-..^'Wh.  or  Brown  Leghorns,  per  100-$11.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks  $14.  H.  B.  Broilers  $11.  L.  B.  Broilers 
$8.  Special  price  on  lots  of  500  or  more.  Free 
catalogue  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
HOUSEWORTH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
^ort  Trevorton _ -  .  .  pg. 


Quality  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

We  offer  high  quality  Chicks  from  200  egg  record,  farm  raised  stock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  bv 
prepaid  parcel  post.  Courteous  treatment.  Prompt  .shipment.  This  Is  not  a  commercial  hatchery '  birt 
a  breeding  farm,  established  for  twenty-five  years.  Order  from  this  advertisement  or  send  for  illiistral- 
ed  catalog,  and  free  booklets  on  the  care  of  Poultry.  '  ** 

Chicks  Per  25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . $9.00 

'  “Barron”  Leghorns  .  4.00 

"Sheppard’s”  Anconas  .  4.50 

"Parks'  ■'  Barred  Rocks  .  4.50 

"Sandy’s”  White  Orpingtons  .  6.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  6.00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  . 6.00 

Wiitc  Plymouth  Rocks  . 5]oo 

White  Wyandottes  . 5.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  5I0O 

Light  Brahmas  .  6  50 

Runner  and  Pekin  Ducklings  .  9.00 

Breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  eggs  In  case  lots  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

Belgian  Hares,  New  Zealand  Bed  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  at  reasonable  prices.  We  buy  back  all 
young  Rabbits  produced  from  our  stock. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  &  STOCK  FARM, 


25 

50 

100 

100  Eggs 

$9.00 

$16.00 

$30.00 

$12.00 

4.00 

8.00 

13.00 

7.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

8.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

8.00 

6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

10.00 

6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

10.00 

6.00 

9.50 

18.00 

9.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18-00 

8.00 

6.50 

12.00 

23.00 

10.00 

9.00 

17.00 

33.00 

9.00 

RIDGEWOOD,  N.  L 


L 


-V  ,,  ,  ,,  SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES  AFTER  MAY  IRTg 

‘^1®  ‘’’“y  "'1^  Include  our^nLber^one  ■ 

eniiM  aSli  *'•’*‘*<5  '"'a"*  ewry  bird  in  our  breeding  flocki 

by  the  Poaltrv  I!"**  *"■'  a“‘l">rized 

,„iii  i  ^  Department  of  Ohio  State  University.  Don’t  forget  that  eggs  and 

®  prices  from  now  on  and  that  these  chicks  will  be  money  mak- 
Tdd  25^Ltr?to"’;ormder.‘’'  ““  ^5  to  50%hicl» 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  4  Brown  Leghorns  . .  . .  lOe  .8.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  If* 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rock.s  . 12c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . .  i3e 

R.  C.  Reds,  White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  _ 13c  AH  Ilvy  Odds  &  Ends  .  lOo 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  S,  C.  White  Minorcas  _ 15c  All  Light  Odds  &  Ends  .  8e 

Heavy  and  Light  Odds  and  Ends  as  they  come  . .  9« 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalog  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  you  a  val¬ 
uable  tiook  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  NORTH  HIGH  ST.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively,  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Puca,  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. _ 

Daoy  V^niCKSw.  Leg.  lOc.  Mixed  8c. 
These  chicks  are  from  healthy  high  produc¬ 
ing  free  range  stock.  100%  live  deliveiy 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  advertisement 
or  write  for  free  circular.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  McAlis- 
terviUe,  Pa.,  R.D.  No.  2.  N.  J.  Ehrenzeller, 
Prop. 

CHICKS— 5  000  Wee  k  I  y  ! 

BEST  BREEDS— LOWEST  PRICES  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . ,..$13.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  13.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . 15.00 

BufT  Rocks . .  15.00 

Broilers  .  12.00 

1,000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  direct 
from  advertisement.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  R.  No.  1,  Box  12.  Rictifleld.  Pa. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Get  chicks  that  have  stood  inspection  by  men  authorized  and  trained 
by  Ohio  State  University.  You  might  just  as  well  get  the  most  for 
your  money, 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

50  100  500 

S.  C.  Wh.  Sl  Br.  Leghorns  . $5.-00-  $10.00  $47.50 

BaiTed  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  .  6.00  12.00  57  50 

White  Rocks  .  6.50  13.00  62.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes  .  7.00  14.00  67.50 

„  ^  Jersey  Black  Giants  .  9.00  18.00  90.00 

.  5.00  10.00  50.00 

Order  today  direct  from  tliis  ad  and  save  time.  You  are  guaranteed  against  loss 

NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  R.  E.  FADER,  PROP.  BOX  25  NORWALK,  OHIO 


B.  E.  FADER 


"My  Daddy  says  he 
buys  Hoytville  chicks 
’cause  they're  the 
best  chicks  h« 
knows  about.” 


HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY- “WheretheCoodChicksComeFrom” 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled  by  « 
trained  expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disqualification.  Every  hen  is  pure¬ 
bred  and  a  layer.  Every  male  bird  especially  selected  from  pure-bred  stock.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Varieties  Prices  on;  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  4  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  ......$2.50  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $  95.00 

S.  C.  &  B.  C.  Reds,  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas  .  3.00  6.00  12.00  57.50  115.00 

Brd.  Buff  &  White  Rocks,  .  3.00  6.00  12.00  57.50  115.00 

Buff  Orpingtoms,  Wh.  Wyandottes  .  3.25  6.25  12.60  60.00  120.00 

We  give  our  chick  customers  a  discount  of  20%  on  all  brooders.  Also  a  chick  feeder  free 
with  each  order  of  100  chicks  or  more.  Get  Hoytville  cliicks,  they  are  the  healthy,  happy 
kind  and  will  make  money  for  you.  Circular  free.  Ref;  Hoytville  Bank,  Hoj-tville,  Ohio.  Mem¬ 
ber  Ohio  Chick  Hatcheries  A&sn.  Ohio  chicks  are  better.  No  duty  to  pay. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY.  BOX  50  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


Over  Twenty  Years  Experience 
BATTEFIELD  chicks  OF  QUALITY 

Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $14  Rhode  Island  Reds  ..$16 

Shepard  Strain  Anconas  15  Black  Minorcas  .....  18 
Wh.  k  Barred  Bocks  16  Sllv.  or  Wh.  Wyandots  18 
Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Life  Member  American  Poultry  Association 
FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM 
•  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Ohio  C.  A. 


NOW  AT  SPFCIAI  PRIPF<^  Effective  May  1st.  From  select. 

AVi  iJl  pyre  bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  that 

have  been  culled  by  experts  holding  Ohio  State  University  Certificate. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  Prices  50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $5.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  .  6.50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  7.00 

Silver  L.  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites  . .  8.00 

Mixed.  100.  $9.00  Straight.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  35,  ML  BLANCHARD,  OHIO. 


50 

100 

300 

500 

$  9.00 

$26.00 

$42.39 

..  6.50 

12.00 

35.00 

67.50 

13.00 

38.00 

62.50 

15.00 

43.00 

72.50 

Bank  ref. 

Member 

I.  B.  C. 

A.  aod 

BARRED  ROCKS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

lYom  4,000  matured  hens.  Bred  for  utility  and  ilie. 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Georgetown.  Del. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASH 

Cbleks  from  Inspected  flocks,  free  from  diseases.  CM 
our  eut  prices  before  you  buy.  S.  C  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  S.  L  Beds  and  Mixed.  Valuable  catalogue 
and  price  Hit  free.  TROUP  BBOS.  t.D.  Ml.  3,  Miller- 
town,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  (Direct) 


S.  C.  White 
Leghorns 

Bred  iW  iIk  and  keary  produetloo.  Big  reduction  on 
chicks.  Growing  pnHeta  now  ready.  Satisfaction  eo  all 
lales.  RED-W-FARM,  WOLCOTT,  H.  Y. 


Better 

Breeders 

Stronger 

Chicks 


Cod  liver  oil  prevents  and  cures  leg  weakness  In  chicks  If  It  eon- 
tains  Vitamlnc  D.  Experts  recommend  giving  this  oil  to  breed¬ 
ing  birds  also  to  Improve  hatches. 

COD  LIVER  OIL— HARRIS 

Is  double-tested  and  guaranteed  to  contain  this  vltamlne.  Used 
and  endflcsed  by  leading  poultrymen  and  experiment  stations.  The 
one  brand  you  can  be  sure  of.  Avoid  mixtures!  Circulars  FREE. 

The  Harris  Laboratories.  Tuckahoe.  N.  Y. 


1  pint  .  .$$  .75 
1  gal.  . . .  3.50 
5  gal.  . . .  15.00 
30  gal.  . .  .55.00 

deliverejS" 

CASH  OR  , 
C.  O.  D. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  rig  •  i 
MAY  DELIVERY  CniCKS 

$22  per  100;  $11  per  50;  $5.50  per  25.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  You  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  utility.  Giants  at  any  price.  We  breed 
and  hatch  Pedrick’s  Jersey  Black  Giants 
Exclusively.  Order  from  ad,  or  send  for 
catalog 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

VIGOROUS  aUALITY  CHICKS  FROM  FREE  RANGE. 
America’s  Greatest  layers.  Order  Direct. 

Wyckoff,  Tancred  White  Leghorns  . lOc  each 

Parks  Barred  Rocks,  Owens  S.  C.  Beds  . 13c  each 

Sheppard’s  Mottled  Anconas  . .I2e  each 

Martin’s  Regal  White  Wyandottes  . . 14e  each 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL  Box  17  WashlngtODTlIle,  Pa. 


rices  on  BEST 

POULTRY 
GRIT 

Sharp  and  Soluble 
Limestone  ProJgets  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS  ®  leghorns  . 9* 

s  c.  Barred  Bocks  10c.  Mixed  8e.  Special  prices  on 
oOO  and  1000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  fret 
Mnge  bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  writ# 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Bax  51, 

MeAHsterTlIle,  Pa. 


500  (14) 


American  Agfricmturist,  May  9,  192J 

The  One-Horse  Fiddler  — E.  R.  Eastman 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  little 
boy  who  loved  music.  Most  little 
boys  do,  but  this  one  liked  it  so  well  that 
his  heart  got  all  trembly  and  his  eyes 
all  misty  whenever  he  heard  any.  But 
this  was  very  seldom,  for  he  was  a  little 
hill  farm  boy  back  in  the  days  before 
folks  had  learned  to  preserve  music  in 
the  phonograph  or  gather  it  from  the 
air  with  the  radio.  Even  if  there  had 
been  such  inventions  then,  this  boy 
would  probably  not  have  had  them  in 
his  home  for  his  father  worked  a  hill 
dairy  farm  on  shares. 

However,  he  did  have  some  music,  for 
Mother  liked  it  too,  and  had  toilfully 
gathered  and  sold  blackberries  enough 
to  purchase  a  bright  new  melodeon.  And 
when  his  mother  played  on  the  melod- 
con,  the  boy  was  carried  away  in  spirit 
to  another  world  where  everything  was 
fine  and  right  and  beautiful. 

As  the  years  came  along  and  the  boy 
grew  larger,  he  managed  to  save  a  few 
dollars  to  buy  a  cheap  violin,  and  on  it 
he  taught  himself  to  play  all  the  old  airs 
and  ballads  that  have  lived  and'^ome 
down  to  us  through  the  years.  But 
there  was  not  much  time  for  “fiddling" 
in  the  hard  and  monotonous  drudgery 
of  hand  work  that  too  often  was  the  lot 
of  farm  boys  of  the  past  generation.  So 
this  boy — did  I  tell  you  his  name  was 
David? — grew  to  young  manhood  with¬ 
out  knowing  that  God  had  given  him  a 
great  natural  musical  talent  and  that  he 
could  make  the  cheap  fiddle  vibrate  to 
the  touch  of  a  master.  To  be  sure,  his 
mother  and  father  sometimes  paused  in 
their  work  to  have  their  hearts  lighten 
and  their  spirits  lift  for  a  moment  as 
they  hearkened  to  David’s  playing.  But 
to  David  and  to  David’s  folks,  his  “fid¬ 
dling"  was  but  a  pleasant  way  of  pass¬ 
ing  a  lonesome  hour  and  they  thought 
no  more  of  it.  David’s  father  and  moth¬ 
er  were  more  concerned  because  the 
boy  seemed  to  be  a  strange  and  difficult 
mixture  of  laughter  and  tears,  with  no 
likini;  and  little  ability  for  the  rough 
work  of  the  farm. 

“Full  many  a  flower  Is  born  to  blush  un¬ 
seen 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air’ 

Even  if  they  had  known  that  David 
could  play,  it  would  have  made  no  dif¬ 
ference,  for  as  I  have  said,  David’s  fath¬ 
er  worked  a  hill  dairy  farm  on  shares 
and  there  was  little  time  or  money  for 
an3’thing  but  labor. 


The  time  finally  came — as  it  docs  wich 
so  many  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms — 
when  David  could  stand  it  no  longer, 
and  in  spite  of  lonesome  dt^artache,  he 
crept  down  the  stairs  one  night  with  his 
shoes  in  his  hand  and  his  fiddle  under 
his  arm,  and  went  down  the  valley  and 
over  the  mountain  to  join  up  with  the 
circus  that  was  passing  through  the 
county  seat. 

After  some  preliminary  years,  'i\liich 
we  will  pass  over  lightly,  David  became 
a  circus  clown.  Not  a  very  exalted  call¬ 
ing,  saj’  you?  I  am  not  so  sure,  for  I' 
have  a  sort  of  notion  that  making  people 
laugh  away  their  troubles  by  harmless 
foolishness  will  count  quite  considerable 
in  the  final  reckoning.  Anyway,  David 
could  make  folks  laugh  and  when  nis 
show  came  to  the  country  and  the  “big 
top”,  filled  with  eager  boys  and  .girls 
and  with  the  tired  men  and  women  from 
the  farm  country,  David,  the  Clown, 
seemed  particularly  inspired  so  that  the 
folks  went  back  to  their  homes  in  the 
hills  and  valleys  to  laugh  in  lonesome 
days  when  they  thought  of  David,  the 
Clown,  and  his  foolishness. 

More  years  came  and  went,  until 
David  became  famous  among  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  people’s  amusements, 
and  he  left  the  sawdust  ring  of  the  cir¬ 
cus  to  become  a  great  clown  comedian 
in  vaudeville.  With  success  came  money, 
some  of  which  went  back  to  make  easier 
and  pleasant  the  declining  years  of 
Father  and  Mother.  Some,  too,  went 


into  the  bank,  for  the  boy  never  forgot 
the  bitter  poverty  of  his  childhood.  His 
wants  were  few  and  simple,  and  outside 
of  his  work  he  was  quiet  and  retiring 
almost  to  the  point  of  tiniidness. 

David’s  associates  often  wondered 
what  he  did  with  his  hours  of  leisure; 
only  one  or  two  knew  that  his  only  lux¬ 
ury  was  a  violin  purchased  while  he 
was  still  a  circus  clown,  and  to  pay  for 
which  he  had  mortgaged  his  wages  for 
man}’  a  long  month.  Only  one  or  two 
of  his  friends  knew  also  that  David’s 
constant  companion  when  he  was  alone 
was  his  beloved  fiddle.  During  the  cir- 
c...  and  vaudeville  years,  David,  the 
Clown,  carried  a  fiddle  in  his  act,  but  It 
was  a  cheap  thing  with  one  string  on 
which  he  was  always  just  on  the  point 
of  playing.  Many  were  the  jokes  he 
cracked  about  his  one-horse  fiddle  with 
its  lonesome  string,  and  how.  sometime 
he  was  going  to  get  mad  and  really 
make  it  play. 

But  that  time  never  came,  and  none 
of  his  audiences  had  ever  heard  him 
touch  bow  to  string.  It  was  as  though 
his  great  talent  was  a  secret,  personal 
thing,  never  to  be  profaned  in  public 
by  the  hands  of  a  foolish  clown.  In  the 


school  themselves  into  thinking  that 
there  are  things  more  important  in  the 
world  than  love  and  home  and  babies. 

To  be  fair,  though,  it  must  be  said 
for  Helen  that  she  had  some  reason  for 
so  thinking,  for  God  had  given  her  a 
voice  with  the  power  to  charm  and  hold 
enthralled  the  great  audiences  to  "whom 
she  sung  nightly;  and  when  David  heard 
her  sing,  his  soul  vibrated  in  sympathy 
like  the  strings  of  his  own  violin. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Time  went  on,  as  time  has  a  habit  of 
doing,  and  Helen  continued  to  fight  off 
her  growing  interest  in  David,  until 
there  came  a  night  just  before  David’s 
number  on  the  program  when  the  two 
accidentally  met  back  of  the  big  stage. 
There  is  a  point  in  all  of  our  emotions 
be}'ond  which  the  control,  no  matter 
h  ./  strong,  will  break.  David,  watch¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  face  of  the  girl  that  he 
had  loved  from  afar,  for  so  many  long 
months,  forgot  for  a  moment  that  Helen 
was  a  great  Artist  and  that  he  was  only 
a  Clown,  forgot  that  the  paint  w^is  even 
then  upon  his  face  and  that  he  was 
dressed_in  the  absurd  rags  of  his  cos¬ 
tume. 


BEGINNING  NEXT  WEEK 

“The  Valley  of  Voices”  By  George  Marsh 

In  the  issue  of  May  16  will  begin  our  new  serial — a 
story  of  the  frozen  north,  of  trap  lines  and  trappers,  of  a 
mysterious  monster  whose  call  or  howl  strikes  fear  into 
the  heart  of  the  listener,  of  a  young  American  explorer 
who  sets  out  to  unravel  the  mystery  that  has  given  the 
name  to  the  Valley  of  Voices. 


later  years  on  the  vaudeville  stage,  Dav¬ 
id  had  a  way  of  convulsing  his  audience 
with  mirth  at  the  end  of  his  act  by  ex¬ 
postulating  for  a  long  time  with  his  fid¬ 
dle  for  its  worthlessness  and  general 
cantankerousness,  and  then  ending  the 
act  by  crashing  the  fiddle  in  a  thousand 
peaces  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  As  he 
did  it,  he  would  always  say: 

“And  now  you  and  I  never  will  play 
together  again.” 

So  David,  the  Clown,  came  to  be  a 
man  of  thirty  with  no  interests  in  life 
except  to  make  folks/  laugh  with  his 
work  and  to  make  himself  laugh  and  cry 
with  his  violin.  Then  one  night,  he  sud¬ 
denly  knew  that  he  had  a  new  interest 
in  life.  He  loved  a  girl  with  a  love 
greater  even  than  his  love  for  his  violin, 
and  that  was  exceedingly  great  indeed. 
But  the  lady  was  a  great  and  famous 
singer,  and  David  was  only  the  Painted 
Clown. 

"^n  the  few  occasions  when  David, 
the  Clown,  dared  some  little  attentions 
to  Helen,  the  Artist,  she  laughed  and 
thought  it  only  another  way  the  clown 
had  of  being  funny.  David,  bitterly  hurt 
at  the  laughter,  reflected  as  other  humor¬ 
ists  had  before  him,  that  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  the  funmaker  is  that  no  one 
ever  takes  him  seriously. 

However,  David  was  very  much  in 
love,  and  after  a  time  Helen  came  to 
know  that  he  was.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  state  what  women  really  think  and 
feel,  but  it  is  said  that  no  woman  can 
ever  have  a  man  in  love  with  her  with¬ 
out  its  arousing  at  least  her  interest. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
Helen  began  to  take\  more  notice  of 
David  as  she  occasionally  met  him  in 
the  same  theater  where  both  were  play¬ 
ing.  Being  a  girl  of  fine  judgment  and 
perceptions,  she  caught  occasionally  be¬ 
hind  the  painted  face  a  glimpse  of  the 
fine  and  beautiful  soul  of  the  man. 

So  Helen,  the  Woman,  began  to  re¬ 
spond  to  what  she  saw  in  the  soul  of 
David,  the  Clown.  The  trouble  was  that 
Helen,  the  Artist,  was  in  conflict  with 
Helen,  the  Woman,  for  she  was  one  of 
the  many  young  women  who  try  to 


He  remembered  only  that  Helen  was 
a  Woman  and  that  he  loved,  her.  With 
phrases  broken  with  emotion,  he  took 
the  girl’s  hand  and  tried  to  tell  her  of 
hij  love,  but  she,  fighting  herself  to  re¬ 
member  that  she  was  Helen,  the  Artist, 
and  aided  a  little  perhaps  by  the  incon¬ 
gruity  of  a  lover  pleading  his  case  in  the 
habiliments  of  a  clowm,  pushed  David 
gently  from  her  and  said: 

“I  am  sorry,  David,  but  it  never  can 
be.  I  must  think  of  my  singing.” 

Hurt  to  the  soul,  and  with  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  his  love  ashes  within  him,  David 
turned  away  to  answer  his  call  to  the 
stage,  saying  bitterly  to  himself: 

“Fool,  fool,  that  I  am!  Fler  singing 
was  but  a  kind  excuse.  She  remember¬ 
ed  that  she  was  Helen,  the  Artist,  and 
that  I  am  only  David,  David,  the  Painted 
Clown.” 

His  call  to  the  stage  was  becoming 
Insistent,  but  before  he  responded,  he 
went  to  his  dressing  room.  When  he 
appeared  before  the  thousands  who 
packed^the  house,  his  “one-horse  fiddle” 
with  its  lonesome  string  was  missing. 
Instead,  he  carried  in  its  silken  case  the 
violin  that  for  many  years  no  one  but 
he  had  seen  and  on  which  not  even  his 
closest  friend  had  ever  heard  him  play. 

Few,  if  any,  noticed  the  change,  for 
he  immediately  started  off  with  his  usual 
line  of  fmimaking,  which  had  made  him 
the  famous  comedian.  In  the  same  way 
as  on  other  nights,  he  built  up  the  ex¬ 
pectancy  and  the  hope  of  his  audience 
that  he  really  would  make  his  one-horse 
fiddle  “earn  its  salt.” 

Then,  suddenly,  their  hopes  were  real¬ 
ized.  David  began  to  play.  Almost 
with  the  first  strokes  of  the  bow  across 
tlu  beautiful  instrument,  David,  the 
Clown,  faded  out  of  the  consciousness 
of  his  audience  and  he  became  instead, 
David,  the  Artist.  Those  who  had  come 
to  that  theater  that  night  heard  a  man’s 
soul  talking  to  them,  a  man’s  soul  un¬ 
fettered  by  the  clumsy  limitations  of  or¬ 
dinary  language,  and  as  they  listened, 
they  were  transported  to  the  land  of 
spirit,  the  land  of  music,  where  all  things 
are  fine,  and  right,  and  beautiful. 


In  accord  with  the  mood  of  the  Clown, 
the  first  pieces  were  just  flashes  and 
touches  of  the  light  and  rapid  fantastics, 
the  hornpipes,  gallops  and  quick  steps, 
which  are  always  to  be  found  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  country  fiddler;  Money 
Musk,  Dan  ^.Tucker,  Old  Rosin,  the 
Beau,  The  Fisher’s  Hornpipe,  all  played 
with  a  swing  and  a  beat  that  put  the 
audience  unconsciously  to  tapping  its 
feet. 

There  was  only  just  enough  of  these 
to  set  his  hearers  to  longing  for  more, 
when  the  mood  changed  and  the  violin 
began  to  talk  to  them  of  War,  of  beat¬ 
ing  drums,  the  shrill  call  of  the  fife, 
thi  sound  of  marching  feet,  followed  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  farewells,  the 
sacrifice  and  the  tears  that  God  of  Wars 
always  brings.  Came  first  that  rallying 
call  of  the  Scottish  clans: 

I  look’d  down  to-bonnie  Lochleven, 

And  heard  three, bonnie  pipers  play. 

The  Campbells  are  cornin’,  O  ho,  O  ho, 
The  Campbells  are  cornin’,  O  ho,  O  ho! 

Then  with  notes  beginning  far  away 
and  increasing  in  crescendo,  one  heard 
the  approach  of  marching  army,  an  army 
of  the  blue-coated  farm  boys  of  ’61. 

Marching  along,  we  are  marching  along, 
Gird  on  the  armor  and  be  marching  alongj 
McClelland’s  our  leader,  he’s  gallant  and 
strong, 

For  God  and  our  country  we  are  march¬ 
ing  along. 

As  if  in  answer  to  this,  there  came 
loudly,  boisterously,  confidently,  die 
ringing,  challenging  notes  of  old 
“Dixie”: 

In  Dixie  Land  I'll  take  my  stand, 

To  lib  and  die  in  Dixie. 

The  mood  changed,  and  the  vl<'liii 
began  to  whisper  to  them  so  softly  that 
the  notes  could  just  be  heard  in  the  al¬ 
most  breathless  silence: 

My  brave  lad  sleeps  In  his  faded  coat  of 
»  blue; 

In  a  lonely  grave  unknown  lies  the  heart 
that  beat  so  true. 

He  sank  faint  and  hungry  among  tho 
famish’d  brave. 

And  they  laid  him  sad  and  lonely  within 
his  nameless  grave. 

No  more  the  bugle  calls  the  weary  one. 
Rest,  noble  spirit,  in  thy  grave  unknownl 
I’ll  find  you,  and  know  you,  among  the 
good  and  true. 

When  a  robe  of  white  Is  giv’n  for  the 
faded  coat  of  blue. 

And  then  David  and  his  violin  took 
them  to  a  great  war  camp,  with  iU 
gleaming  campfires  and  its  lonesome 
boys,  putting  their  longing  for  peace  h'.to 
the  words  of  the  song: 

Many  are  the  hearts  that  are  weary  to¬ 
night, 

Wishing  for  the  war  to  cease; 

Many  are  the  hearts  looking  for  the  right, 
to  see  the  dawn  of  peace. 

Tenting  tonight,  tenting  tonight,  tenting 
On  the  old  camp  ground. 

Now  came  that  battle  hymn  of  thi 
soldier,  that  expression  of  his  faith  th\t 
God  Is  still  on  his  throne: 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that 
shall  never  call  retreat,  .  , 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before 
his  judgment  seat,  k- 

O,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be 
jubilant  my  feet: 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

The  music  ceased.  David’s  allotted 
time  on  the  program  was  up  long  be¬ 
fore,’  but  no  one  had  noticed.  His  fel¬ 
low  players,  the  orchestra,  the  manager 
of  the  stage,  even  the  stage  hands  them¬ 
selves,  had  gathered  in  the  wings,  all 
as  completely  enthralled  by  the  singing 
violin  as  was  the  audience  out  in  front. 

The  player  wavered  uncertainly  on 
his  feet  for  a  moment,  evidently  recalled 
to  time  and  place,  then  the  spell  was  on 
him  again  and  the  violin  began  to  speak 
once  more. 

This  time,  the  theme  was  of  Peace, 
of  home  and  friends;  the  folk  songs  or 
the  race,  beloved  of  long  generations. 
As  the  audience  listened,  they  were  car¬ 
ried  back  again  to  the  land  of  child¬ 
hood,  to  early  home  and  friends,  to 
Mother  singing  to  them  in  the  early 
twilight — Swanee  River,  My  Old  Ken¬ 
tucky  Home,  Old  Black  Joe,  and 

Carry  me  back  to  old  Virgirmy, 

There’s  where  the  cotton  and  the  co  n 
and  tatoes  grow,  in 

There’s  where  the  birds  warble  sweet 
the  springtime, 

There’s  where  this  old  darkey  s  heart  na» 
long’d  to  go. 

(Continued  cm  opposite  pogf) 


Lefs  go  to  the  Movies! 


The  Paramount  magician 
waves  his  wand  and  you  are 
ofF  on  your  travels  into  the  land 
of  laughter  and  tears,  sighs  and 
gasps,  love  and  adventure  — 
something  different  to  chores! 

See  the  better  motion  pictures 
regularly— it’s  a  deep  and  thrill¬ 
ing  experience  you  need* 

You  can  do  this  at  some  thea¬ 
tre  near  you.  Paramount  Pictures 
are  scheduled  there  now !  The  kind 
of  films  that  make  any  com¬ 
munity  a  better  place  to  live,  and 
a  better  place  for  young  folks 
to  stay! 

Satisfy  your  curiosity  abou  t  the 
modern  life  of  the  great  outside 
world  this  way.  Taxes  arid  work 
seem  lighter  when  good  entei^ 
tainment  sparkles  in  the  evening! 

Enjoy  Paramount’s  art  in  such 
pictures  as  The  Alaskan,  Peter 
Pan,  The  Light  that  Failed,  The 
Spanish  Dancer  and  dozens  of 
others,  all  representing  screen 
entertainment  of  thebetter  kind. 


Whether  you  want  a  great 
drama  of  youth’s  struggle  for 
success  in  the  metropolis,  or  a 
breath-taking  mystery  play  or 
a  picturesque  story  filmed  in 
foreign  lands,  or  a  thrilling  Zane 
Grey  production  of  life  in  the 
open,  depend  on  it.  Paramount 
makes  it  best,  because  leadership 
draws  the  best  talent. 

Follow  that  Paramount  name 
and  trademark.  It  represents 
the  highest  ideals  of  wholesome 
entertainment.  The  people  who 
appear  in  pictures  come  and  go, 
live  and  die,  but 'Paramount 
ideals  live  for  ever. 

Make  Paramount  the  enter¬ 
tainment  side  of  your  life,  and 
watch  the  difference! 

Just  as  any  town’s  a  better 
town  with  the  better  pictures, 
so  any  farm’s  a  happier  farm 
with  Paramount  a  hahit. 

Get  the  habit.  We’re  doing 
the  rest! 


Go  by  this  name  and  trademark 
and  you^ll  right! 


The  flow'rs  that  slumber  so  gently. 

The  stars  above  the  blue, 

Oh,  heav’n  Itself,  my  darling. 

Is  praying  praying  for  you,  for  you. 
Slowly  as  if  in  a  dream,  the  man  low¬ 
ered  violin  and  bow,  and  with  unseeing 
eyes,  looked  out  over  the  audience  be¬ 
yond  the  footlights.  Not  a  sound  could 
be  heard  except  the  occasional  sob  of  a 
woman.  With  a  wistful  little  smile, 
David  began  again,  and  this  time,  the 
theme  was  not  of  war  or  country  or 
home,  or  even  of  love  between  man  and 
woman. 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  th'  encircling 
Gloom, 

Lead  thou  me  on; 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from 
home, 

Lead  thou  me  on; 

Keep  thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 

The  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  for 
me. 

The  notes  grew  softer,  stopped.  Then 


O,  you'il  tak'  the  high  road,  and  I'll  tak’ 
the  low. 

An’  I’ll  be  In  Scotland  afore  ye 
But  I  and  my  true  love  will  never  meet 
again. 

On  the  bonnie,  bonnie  banks  of  Loth 
Lomon’. 

The  highland  scene  faded,  and  it  is 
twilight,  twilight  in  any  land  where  the 
language  of  Love  is  spoken. 

Just  a  song  at  twilight,  when  the  lights 
are  low. 

And  the  flick’ring  shadows  softly  come 
and  go, 

Tho’  the  heart  be  weary,  sad  the  day  and 
long, 

Still  to  us  at  twilight  comes  Love’s  old 
song. 

Comes  Love’s  old,  sweet  song. 

Again  the  singing  violin  took  its  wrapt 
audience  back  to  our  own  South,  and 
•poke  to  them  in  all  the  tones  and  over¬ 
tones,  the  trills  and  the  varijitrons  possi¬ 
ble  only  to  a  violin  in  the  hands  of  a 
master 'when  it  plays  The  Mocking  Bird. 
I’m  dreaming  now  of  Hally,  sweet  Hally, 
sweet  Hally, 

I’m  dreaming  now  of  Hally, 

For  the  tho’t  of  her  Is  one  that  never 
dies; 

•he’s  sleeping  In  the  valley,  the  valley, 
the  valley, 

•he’s  sleeping  In  the  valley. 

And  the  mocking  bird  Is  singing  where 
she  lies. 

The  movement  changed  and  slowed, 
and  they  listened  to  that  beautiful  pledge 
•f  Ben  Jonson; 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,  and  I 
will  pledge  with  mine. 

Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup,  and  Ml 
not  ask  for  wine; 

The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 
doth  ask  a  drink  divine. 

But  might  I  of  Love’s  nectar  sip,  I  would 
not  change  for  thine,  for  thine. 

Now  came  the  song  oif  the  lomers 
whose  affection  has  endured  through  ttic 
Iftars.  ' 

H  Is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are 
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thine  own, 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofan’d  by  a  tear, 
.That  the  fervor  and  faith  of  a  soul  can 
be  known, 

To  which  time,  will  but  make  thee  more 
dear. 

Oh!  the  heart  that  has  truly  lov’d  never 
forgets, 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 

As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god,  when 
■  he  sets. 

The  same  look  which  she  turn’d  when  ho 
rose! 

And  then  after  a  little  pause,  the  audh- 
ence  knew  that  thej  were  listening  to 
aometbing  not  meant  for  them. 

Last  flight  the  nightingale  woke  me. 

Last  night  when  all  was  still, 

It  sang  in  the  golden  moonlight, 

From  out  the  woodland  hill. 

I  open’d  my  window  so  gently; 

I  look’d  on  the  dreaming  dew. 

And  oh!  the  bird,  my  darling. 

Was  singing,  singing  of  you,  of  you. 

O  think  not  I  can  forget  you; 

I  could  not,  tho'  I  wouidl 
I  see  you  in  all  around  me, 

The  stream,  the  night,  the  wood. 
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Again  the  scene  changed.  Now  the 
violin  talked  to  them  of  English  farms 
and  meadows  and  gardens,  green  hedges 
and  little  brooks,  the  land  where  The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer  has  been  sung 
these  hundred  years. 

Then  came  Robert  Burns’  song  of 
farew’cll,  that  song  of  eternal  friend¬ 
ship  : 

And  here’s  a  hand,  my  trusty  frien’,’ 
And  gie’s  a  hand  o’  thine; 

We’ll  tak’  a  cup  o’  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

The  bow  stopped.  The  player  stood 
with  bowed  head.  Slowly,  softly,'  he 
began  again  with  that  song  of  the  home, 
known  and  sung  w’hcrever  people  have 
gone,  a  song  that  mothers  sang  to  their 
children  in  the  frontier  cabins  as  they 
thought  of  their  own  homes  and  people 
across  the  wn'ldcrness  miles,  a  song  that 
has  eased  the  pain  of  many  a  lonesome 
and  homesick  boy  working  or  w’ander- 
ing  on  the  edges  of  the  w’orld: 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  In 
vain ; 

Oh!  give  me  my  lowly  thatch'd  cottage 
again; 

The  birds  singing  gaily,  that  come  at 
my  call; 

Give  me  them  with  that  peace  of  mind, 
dearer  than  all. 

Home!  home!  sweet,  sweet  home. 

There’s  no  place  like  home,  there’s  no 
place  like  home! 

Again  there  w’as  a  pause.  The  crowd 
relaxed  a  little.  Here  and  there  a  wom¬ 
an  wept.  Then  David  turned  a  little 
toward  the  wings  of  the  stage  and  once 
more  the  Language  of  Music  filled  the 
theater. 

But  now’  there  was  a  new  Something, 
indefinite,  elusive,  indefinable,  something 
that  had  not  been  in  the  earlier  songs. 
What  was  it?  A  few  of  David’s  hear¬ 
ers  with  souls  in  sympathetic  accord 
from  their  own  e.xpcrience  understood. 
The  master  violinist  was  talking  to 
them  of  that  greatest  and  worst  of  hu¬ 
man  emotions— Love — and  talking  with 
the  power  and  appeal  that.no  tongue  or 
words  could  ever  approach.  But,  stay,  it 
was  not  to  the  audience  that  the  violin 
now  spoke;  it  was  to  the  w’ceping  girl 
who  stood  in  the  wings  of  the  stage,  to 
the  girl  who  had  forgotten  that  she 
was  Artist,  and  knew  only  that  she  w’as 
.Woman. 

Like  dew  on  th’  gowan  lying 
Is  th’  fa'  o’  her  fairy  feet, 

And  like  winds  in  summer  sighing, 

Her  voice  Is  low  and  sweet. 

Her  voice  Is  low  and  sweet, 

And  she’s  a'  the  world  to  me. 

And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie, 

I’d  lay  me  doon  and  dee. 

A  few  soft  chords,  followed,  and  the 
violin  took  up  that  other  Scotch  ’ove 
•ong  of  farewell: 

The  wee  birdies  sing,  and  the  wild  flow¬ 
ers  spring. 

An’  in  the  sunshine  the  waters  are 
sleepin’; 

But  the  brbken  heart  It  kens  nae  second 
spring, 

Tho’s  the  waefu’  may  cease  frae'  their 
greetin’. 


the  shocked  audience  looked  into  the 
vacuous  face  of  the  clown,  a  clown  hold¬ 
ing  a  fiddle  awkwardly  in  his  hand  and 
grinning  foolishly  at  it,  as  he  concluded 
his  act  in  due  and  ancient  form. 

“Pore  little  old  onc-horse  fiddle,  ain’t 
ye?  Pretty  generally  worthless,  too.” 

But  for  once  the  usual  words  failed 
to  get  a  laugh  or  even  a  smile  from  tl  e 
audience.  The  transition  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  was  too  great. 
The  clown  stood  looking  at  them  as  if 
V.  -.dcring  why  they  did  not  laugh  and 
then  the  grin  left  his  own  face  and  he 
looked^  at  the  instrument  in  his  hand 
as  if  lost  in  thought.  After  a  moment 
he^  continued,  but  not  in  the  words  or 
with  the  gestures  of  a  clown. 

“Still  and  altogether,  old  fiddle,  yoa 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


Thomas  Meighan  f 
who  starred  in 
The  Ne’er  Do  Well 
The  Confidence  Man 
Tongues  of  Flame 


Qloria  Swanson  : 

who  starred  in  ] 
Bluebeard’s  8th  Wife  ] 
My  American  Wife  j 
A  Society  Scandal  a 


Jack  Holt  S 

who  appeared  in  2 

While  Satan  Sleeps  S 

Empty  Hands  J 

Wanderer  of  the  - 

Wasteland 

ruAce 


Bebe  Daniels 

who  starred  in 
The  Exciters 
Monsieur  Beaucaire 
Unguarded  Women 


James  Cruze 

who  directed 
Hollywood 
To  the  Ladies 
The  Covered  Wagon 
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iThe 
i  Flavor  is 

Roasted  In! 


I  DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

*  BOSTON  ».  CHICAGO  v  PORTSMOUTH.  VA. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 
USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  It 
•will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT 
endorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50 
years. 

JIade  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK — FREE 
fella  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOD  with  Sample  Cards.  VVrile 
me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MO.VEY.  Oldest 
Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America— Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  252  Plymoath  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Days’  Free  Trial 

^^^^Select  from44SiYle»»<!0^or3 
•nd  sizes,  famous  Ranger  bicycles.  De« 

Nvered  free  on  approval,  express  prepma. 
at  Factory  Prices.  Bicycles  $21.50gup. 

^SaMonth  advance  Istdeposit. 

Boys  earn  small  payments.  Pay  as  you  ride. 

Wheels,  equipment  half.Fsoal 
J  &2r6S  prices.  S£IJD  NO  MONEY*** 

Ml  Write  for  marveloos  prices  end  terms. 

€yaE€SmPMYw«»s 

tofiay 


Take  a  Trip  to 


During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

Average  Winter  Temperature  60  to  70  Degree* 
ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS — Sailing,  Bathing,  Cycling, 
Tennis.  Riding,  Driving,  Golf,  Fishing,  Dancing,  ete. 
VLA  P.VL\TIAL,  TWIN-SCREW 
0IL-BUB.\ING  TRANSATLANTIC  UNEB3 

S.  S.  “FORT  VICTORIA”  and 
S,  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE”^ 

Offering  passengers  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners.  Tickets 
are  interchangeable  on  these  two  steamers,  which 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  IlamillOD  Dock. 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Bermuda — Unsurpassed  location 
overlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  surrounding  islands. 
Finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnlflcent  tiled,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pooL 

Fer  Illustrated  booklet  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Wkitehall  St.,  It.  Y.,  #r  Any  local  Tourist  Agent 


TN  sweeping  a  rug  or  carpet,  hairs  and 
^bits  of  thread  can  be  easily  removed 
if  a  circular  instead  of  direct  back  and 
forward  movement  of  the  broom  is  used. 
The  threads  form  in  a  ball  and  can  be 
easily  taken  up. 

Wet  salt  thrown  over  a  rug  and  im¬ 
mediately  swept  up  will  remove  dust 
and  sometimes  brighten  the  colors. 

Sprinkling  a  carpet  with  corn  meal 
and  then  sweeping,  following  the  way  of 
the  nap  will  give  better  results  than 
when  some  dust  downs  are  used,  and 
tea  leaves  squeezed  dry  are  excellent 
for  us  in  sweeping  a  dark  carpet  or  rug. 

Various  colors  seem  to  require  varied 
treatment  in  brightening.  Clean  a  rug 
and  then  go  over  it  with  a  cloth  wrung 
out  of  water  to  which  a  cupful  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  a  tablespoonful  of  ammonia 
lave  been  added.  For  the  vinegar  wai¬ 
ter  substitute  a  water  *  which  two 
scraped  raw  potatoes  have  been  added. 
For  a  woolen  carpet,  add  three  gills  of 
ox-gall  to  a  pail  of  water  and  wipe  the 
carpet  with  this.  Tobacco  will  also 
work  wonders  in  brightening  some  car¬ 
pets.  Steep  a  fourth  of  a  pound  of 
smoking  tobacco,  or  three  broken  cigars 
in  a  gallon  of  water  for  several  hours. 
Let  stand  until  the  following  da}',  strain, 
add  a  little  ammonia  and  go  over  the 
carpet  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  this 
solution. 

Mixture  for  Scrubbing  Carpets 

For  scrubbing  carpets  that  are  badly 
soiled,  use  a  mixture  made  by  adding 
yellow  soap  to  boiling  water  and  boiling 


The  Rugs  Must  Look  Fresh 


The  Appearance  Of  'The  Floor  Maj^  Make 

liquid  dye  applied  with  a  clean  white¬ 
wash  or  paint  brush.  Put  the  rug  over 
the  line  to  dry.  The  -work  of  dyeing 
may  be  done  on  the  floor,  by  first  put¬ 
ting  at  least  a  dozen  thicknesses’  of 
newspar-rs  under  it  to  absorb  moisture. 


or  Mar  The  Room 

dler;  but  best  of  all,  I  think  I  love  David 
the  Painted  Clown,  who  brings  happi¬ 
ness  into  the  world  by  making  folks 
laugh  1" 


For  Lighter  Moods 

PRINTED  silk,  tissue  gingham, 
or  figured  voiles  with  dainty  or¬ 
gandie  or  lace  collar  and  cuffs  would 
carry  out  this  dress  pattern  most 
effectively.  It  spells  youth  and 
slenderness  and  just  suits  for  after¬ 
noon  wear  or  for  dancing. 


Pattern  number  2427  comes  in  sizes  14, 
16  years,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust  ineas- 
ure.  In  the  36-inch  size,  3}^  yards  of  36- 
mch  material  with  yard  of  36-inch  con¬ 
trasting  are  required.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in_  stamps 
or  coin  (coins  sent  at  own  risk)  and 
mail  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  4-th 
Ave.,  Neiy  York  City. 


No.  345-5 — On  these  kitchen  curtains  of 
cross-barred  voile,  prim  blossoms  are  em¬ 
broidered  in  two  shades  of  rose,  blue  or 
yellow,  as  you  prefer.  Each  petal  is  a 
lazy  daisy  stitch.  Use  severaF  strands  of 
cotton  for  the  blossoms.  The  leaves  are 
pale  moss  green.  Edges  of  the  curtains 
may  be  hemmed  or  edged  with  lace.  They 
would  also  look  well  picoted  and  crocheted 
around  with  a  narrow  filet  edge.  Heavy 
cross-barred  voile  39  by  45  inches,  stamped 
for  curtains,  $1.00.  Floss  for  embroidery, 
40c.  _ _ 

In  a  sunny  room  the  rug  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  dry  on  the  flooi. 

Strips  of  stiff  buckram  sewed  along 
the  ends  of  a  rug  on  the  under  side  will 
keep  them  from  curling. — L.  M. 


Ice  Cream  Is  a  Wholesome  Des¬ 
sert 

THESE  are  some  of  the  simplest  ice 
cream  recipes.  Desserts  made  by 
these  recipes  are  good,  wholesome  food 
and  not  mere  luxuries. 

Neapolitan  Ice  Cream 

2  cupfuls  milk  6  egg  yolks 

1  cupful  cream  1  cupful  sugar 

teaspoonful  salt  1  tablespoonful  vanilla 

Scald  the  milk,  pour  slowly  on  the 
egg  yolks  which  have  been  beaten  with 
the  sugar  and  stir  constantly  so  the 
eggs  will  not  cook,  hurt  blend  with  the 
hot  milk.  Place  in  a  double  boiler  and 
cook  until  the  mi.xture  coats  the  back 
of  a  silver  spoon.  Strain  through  a 
sieve  into  a  bowl,  add  the  viuiilla  and 
cream  and  freeze. 

Philadelphia  Ice  Cream 

4  cupfuls  cream  1  tablespoonful  vanilla 

1  cupful  sugar  Vs  teaspoonful  salt 

Mix  all  the  ingredients  and  freeze. 


for  half  an  hour.  Let  cool  and  add  an 
ounce  of  ammonia  and  an  ounce  of  de¬ 
natured  alcohol.  Scrub  a  small  portio.n 
of  the  carpet  at  a  time  with  this  mix¬ 
ture  and  wipe  dry  with  a  heavy  cloth.  A 
soiled  rug  may  also  be  scrubbed  with 
gasoline,  but  be  sure  to  do  this  work 
out  of  doors  and  leave  over  a  line  for  at 
least  ten  hours,  in  order  that  all  the 
fumes  may  evaporate. 

A  faded  rug  may  be  dyed  if  care  is 
taken.  First,  scrub  the  rug  thoroughly, 
then  while  it  is  still  wet,  go  over  it  with 


The  One  Horse  Fiddler 

Continued  from  page  501 

and  I  have  played  some  lonesome  roads 
together.  Pretty  good  friends  we’ve 
been,”  and  then  as  if  ashamed  of  his 
sentiment,  he  brought  the  grin — or  shall 
we  call  it  a  cynical  grimace — back  to 
his  face  as  he  said: 

“Pore,  little,  old,  worthless,  one-horse 
fiddle,  ain't  ye?”  Then  with  a  voice 
that  fairly  thundered,  he  shouted:  “But 
you  and  I  will  never  laugh  or  cry  to¬ 
gether  again!”  and  with  these  w'ovds, 
the  man  raised  the  violin  over  his  head 
and  with  a  great  downward  strc>.<c, 
crashed  it  into  a  thousand  pieces  over 
the  back  of  the  cliair. 

In  the  stunned  silence  which  followed, 
David  turned  and  stumbled  blindly  off 
of  the  stage  and  to  his  dressing  room. 
There,  grabbing  hat  and  coat,  and  still 
dressed  in  the  paint  and  costume  of  the 
clo-^vn,  he  started  to  make  his  -way  to 
t'.  street. 

“David,  ah,  David,  where  are  you  g^'- 
ing?  Wait!”  and  with  a  little  dash 
Helen  had  caught  him  by  the  arrn. 
“Don’t  go,  David.  —  I  —  I  —  don’t 
want  you  —  to  go.” 

The  man  paused  and  looked  at  the 
girl  w'itli  bloodshot  and  unseeing  eyes. 
He  shook  off  the  little  detaining  hand 
and  started  on. 

“I’m  only  David— the  Clown—”  he 
muttered. 

But 'Helen,  the  Woman,  had  seen  a 
great  light.  She  loved  this  strange  man 
with  his  contradictions  of  laughter  and 
tears,  wi1|i  a  very  great  love  indeed,  and 
with  that  love  had  come  understanding. 

She  caught  up  with  David  again,  and 
this  time  her  arms  went  around  his 
neck.  Holding  him  thus,  and  looking 
up  with  tear-stained  face,  she  said: 

“Listen,  my  David.  I  love  David  the 
Man;  I  love  David  the  One-horse  Fid- 


THE  FARMER’S  FRIEND 


Cooking  StovCf  Fuel 
and  Extinguisher 
Complete 

For  &  plpin*  hot  breakfast  early  in  the  mornioe; 
for  hot  drinks  and  food  when  you’re  too  far  from 
the  house  to  get  back  for  lunch,  this  Stemo  Stove 
Outfit  proves  a  friend  in  need  to  the  farmer.  Once 
you’ve  cooked  the  Stemo  way  you  won’t  bother  with 
the  big  stove  for  Kght  cooking. 

Boils,  broils,  fries  perfectly. 

Folds  flat  so  is  easy  to  carry.  Strongly  built  but 
weighs  only  8  ounces. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  ■dl.'-ect.  Send  this  Ad  and  25e 
to  Sterno  Corp.,  9  E.  37th  St.,  New  York  City,  Dept. 
279.  We  will  send,  prepaid,  stove,  can  of  Sterno  and 
extinguisher.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

STERNO 

“Get  a  Portable  Kitchenette ** 

Mfd  Ktuier  U,S. Gov’t  Permit  for  use  only  os  a  fuel 


Every  Room  an  Outside  Room 

Hotel  firegorian 

42  West  35tli  Street 

Near  5th  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

A  High-Class  Fireproof  Hotel  in 
the  Very  Heart  of  the  City 

Close  to  AU  Department  Stores  and 
^  Theatre* 

Within’  a  few  minutes  to  Penn,  and 
Grand  Central  Terminal* 

Rooms  With  Bath  from  $3.00  Per  Day 
For  2  Persons  $5.00  Per  Day 
Suites  $6  Per  Day 

Attractive  Rates  by  Week,  Month 
or  Season 

Ov^aership  Management  Asstxrint 
Personal  Attention 

Also  Mllbrook  inn, 

^  MILBROOK,  M-  Y. 
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Healthy,  Wealthy  and  Wise 

Wise  Feeding  Aids  Health  and  Health  is  a  Precious  Asset 

O  ECENTLY  I  read  a  statement  by  a  thought  when  it  is  known  tliat  they  are  an  of  our  routine.  In  so  doing,  we  add  to  our 
health  specialist  which  said  “Nature  indication  of  the  lack  of  calcium  and  store  of  wisdom  and  give  tlie  younger 


(17)  503 


~tr - -  - -  - -  v*  dill 

after  a  certain  point  seems  to  say,  ‘Now,  phosphorus  in  the  food  of  tlieir  unfor- 

I’ve  done  all  I  can  do  to  build  a  good  tunate  owner.  At  least  a  pint  of  milk  a 

!x)dy;  the  rest  is  up  to  you’.”  He  went  day  with  such  vegetables  as  spinach, 

on  to  say  that  at  the  age  of  30  years,  all  dandelion  greens,  celery  and  carrots  in 

individuals  should  have  established  a  health  addition  to  iiotatoes,  besides  one  egg  a 

program  of  some  sort.  The  body  should  day,  w-ould  aid  materially  in  furnishing 

be  kept  clean^  within  and  without,  and  the  necessary  minerals.  Fruits,  too,  are 

each  organ  should  function  properly  so  important  sources  of  calcium  and  nhos- 
1 _ 1 . .  1  ■  _1 _  ^  K 


generation  a  better  start  than  most  of  us 
had. 


We  Respectfully  Request  Your 
Attention 


makers  of  our  land.'  Health  to  the  worker 
is  a  real  asset  and  the  lack  of  it  a  de¬ 
cided  liability.  Sickness  is  bad  for  the 
family  pocketbook  to  say  nothing  of  the 


ij.  ou  laui,  auuicca  ui  ouioluiii  auu  piios-  Owkig  to  the  advance  in  postal  rates 

that  the  body  machine  is  not  being  con-  phorous.  Whole-grain  cereals,  used  as  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  advaneb 

tinually  clogged  w'ith  waste  which  sooner  oatmeal  and  in  graham  bread  help  to  fur-  our  prices  on  patterns  to  13c  id  our 

or  later  means  hindrance  or  a  break  in  its  nish  these  desired  elements.  pattern  catalogues  to  14c. 

Most  people  at  the  age  of  30  constitute  a  special  request  to 

a  part  of  the  world’s  workers,  whether  of  The  coddled  egg  is  more  easily  digested  dress  p-  .ern^  ^or  SampeTVaTcrIaf  for 
the  city  or  of  the  rural  districts,  whether  than  a  boiled  one  since  the  latter  process  embroidejq  to ’notify  us  M  ithin  a  cason- 
man  or  woman,  whether  on  salary  or  be-  toughens  the  albumen.  Drop  the  egg  into  al'e  e  if  thev  do  not  receive  their 

longmg  to  the  great  body  of  unsalaried-  boiling  water,  remove  from  the  heat  and  order.  We  mak^  every  efforr  to  tave 

yet  earning  neverthelcss-the  home-  et  stand  about  8  minutes;  a  tender  jelly-  the  1  orders  filled  promptly,  but  if  for 

1  1  j  ^  sufficiently  cooked  any  reason,  they  are  not  received  we 

sioud  result.  should  know  it  at  once.  It  is  too 

Some  lines  chndren  unfortunately  are  la.e  to  adjust  matters  if  the  order 

v  *  -  eprived  of  eggs  as  a  food  because  the  is  several  w-eeks  old,  or,  as  in  some 

human  suffering  it  entails.  Mediocre  or  quantity  first  fed  has  been  too  great.  Just  case^;  even  mntV  r,lr1 

“tolerably  good”  health  is  only  one  step  whisking  a  fork  dipped  in  egg  yolk 

removed  from  sickness  and  every  effort  through  baby’s  orange  juice  or  cereal  gruel 

sb.ould  be  made  to  promote  it  to  the  stage  is  recommended  by  some  doctors.  \Vhen 
of  positive  good  health.  the  child  becomes  accustomed  to  taking 

We  can  do  much  as  adults  to  improve  care  of  this  concentrated  food,  then  the 
our  health  habits,  but  the  foundation  for  quality  can  be  increased  until  at  lj/2  yrs. 
our  health  was  laid  for  us  by  our  ances-  he  is  taking  a  whole  egg  yolk  and  occa- 
tors  and  by  our  mothers,  especially,  be-  sionally  a  whole  egg. 
fore  ^ye  were  born.  But,  granting  even  The  dietaries  suggested  by  the  Bureau 
that,  sometimes  a  child  that  gets  off  to  a  of  Home  Economics  and  the  American 
poor  start  can  be  developed  physically  Child  Health  Organization  are  briefly  as 
to  overcome  many  weaknesses.  ■  Many  a  follows ; 

girl  who  is  delicate  may  grow  into,  healthy  Suggested  Bill  of  Fare  for  a  Child  of 
womanhood  by  having  the  right  sort  of  Two 

care,  regular  hours,  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Breakfast:  Juice  of  orange,  whole- 
physical  exercise  suited  to  her  strength,  grain  cereal  mush;  milk,  2-3  cup,  or  more 
nutritious  foods,  and  medical  or  dental  if  wanted;  toast;  butter. 


Cleaner  clothes!  Safe 
cleansing!  Easier 
washday !  That’s  what 
FelS'Naptha  brings. 
Splendid  soap  and 
dirt'loosening  naptha 
working  together 
make  it  different  from 
any  other  soap.  Isn’t 
this  extra  help  worth 
a  penny  more  a  week? 


Your  dealer  has  Fels^Naptha  — 
or  will  get  it  for  you 


Saving  Eggff 

IN  the  spring  I  “put  down”  three  jars 
•I  -  of  eggs  when  eggs  are  plenty  and  cheap. 
I  use  water  glass  and  in  three  years  I 
have  only  found  one  egg  that  was  no: 
perfectly  all  right. — E.  M.  F. 


KEEP  YGUR  SCALP 

Glean  and  Kealtliy 

WITH  CHTICliHA 


attention  when  needed. 


This  is  said  to  be  the  “age  of  the  child” 
much  as  last  century  was  said  to  be  an 
“age  of  invention.”  Never  has  there  been 
so  much  thought  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
child’s  body  or  of  his  mind.  Our  Puritan 
ancestors  were  much  concerned  for  the 
Spiritual  welfare  of  their  children,  and 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  ever  become 
careless  in  that  respect!  But  many  could 
live  on  a  higher  spiritual  plane  if  they 
were  not  so  harassed  by  bodily  ills. 

The  time  to  develop  a  strong  physical 
frame  is  at  the  time  when  tlie  body  is 
growing  and  its  functions  becoming  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  habit. 

Realizing  tins  fact  to  be  fundamental  to 
the  welfare  of  our  nation,  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  and 
the  American  Child  Health  Association 
are  concentrating  their  efforts  during  the 
week  beginning  May  1st  to  emphasize 
Child  Health  and  ways  in  which  health 
•nay  be  promoted.  They  are  stressing  par¬ 
ticularly  the  close  relation  between  food 
and  health  in  growing  children. 


Dinner:  Coddled  egg,  baked  potato; 
spinach;  bread,  butter;  pulp  of  cooked 
prunes;  cookie. 

Supper:  Milk,  i  1-3  cups,  or  more  if 
wanted ;  whole-wheat  bread ;  butter. 
Suggested  Bill  of  Fare  for  a  Child  of 
Five 

Breakfast :  Baked  apple;  whole-grain 
cereal  mush;  milk,  ^  pint  or  more  if 
wanted;  bread;  butter. 

Dinner :  Boiled  potato ;  creamed  codfish 
string  beans;  bread;  butter;  cup  custard; 
cookie. 

Supper:  Milk  pint,  or  more  if  want¬ 
ed;  whole  Avheat  bread;  date  marmalade. 

Suggested  Bill  of  Fare  for  a  Child  from 
8  to  10 

Breakfast:  Berries;  whole-grain  cereal 
mush;  milk,  2-3  pint,  or  more  if  wanted; 
bread ;  butter ;  sugar ;  I  level  tablespoon. 

Dinner:  Beef  stew  with  potatoes  and 
carrots  or  tomato;  bread;  butter;  tapioca 
cream;  ginger  snttiis. 

Supper:  Cream  of  lettuce  soup;  gra¬ 
ham  bread  toasted;  butter;  honey;  or  syr¬ 
up;  milk  if  w^anted. 


Saves  many  lives 

and  lights  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farm  homes 


Generally  speaking,  a  child’s  diet  should 
contain  each  day,  milk,  eggs,  vegetables, 
fruits,  whole-grain  cereals,  and  butter  or 


_  We  should  know  what  to  look  for  as  the  _ , 

signs  of  good  health  and  be  uneasy  if  these  cream. 

*igns  are  negative;  an  erect,  sturdy,  well-  More  specifically  we  should  include 
developed  body  with  straight  kgs,  flat  daily  a  pint  of  milk,  an  egg  or  meat  or 
shoulder  blades,  fnlf  rounded  chest,  strong  fish  (depending  upon  the  Child’s  age)- 
white  teeth,  firm  rosy  flesh,  mind  keen  fruit  in  two  meals,  (if  dried  fruit  is  used 


snd  happy,  and  vigor  of  movement  with 
out  imdue  nervousness.  We  are  told  also 
that  temper  tantrums  may  indicate  tm- 
denourishment. 

“A  quart  of  milk  a  day  for  every  child,” 
has  long  been  the  slogan  of  nutrition 
Workers.  A  pint  a  day  is  allowed  by  tome 
provided  all  other  foods  are  right.  If 
the  mother  has  hard  work  getting  “down 


supplement  with  tomato  juice  or  raw 
green  vegetable),  roughage  of  some  kind 
in  each  meal  (potatoes,  whole-wheat  pro¬ 
ducts  or  other  vegetables  or  fruit)  and  a 
little  butter  or  cream  in  every  meal. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  tfiat 
many  strange  and  unusual  foods  must  be 
bought,  but  if  we  plan  at  the  right  time, 
we  can  have  most  of  the  foods  in  the  gar- 


^  a - o  Vi  viAv  xvwua  Xll  UlC  ijeli- 

me  quart  a  day,  it  may  be  used  in  puddings,  den  or  in  the  cellar.  Even  if  we  do  have 
«ust^ds,  cocoa,  milk  soups,  creamed  dishes,  to  buy  some  of  them  at  certain  seasons,  it 
^  by  rcsorting^  to  a  “straw”  for  drinking  is  better  to  have  proper  foods  than  to 
*  plain.  Then  too  the  elders  of  Ae  have  some  other  things  which  may  not  be 
tomily  should  set  an  example  by  drinking  so  important. 

julk,  or  at  least  refrain  from  expressing  The  body  cannot  build  and  repair  itself 
«^ste  foe  k.  “Less  talking  about  what  if  Ae  material  is  not  furnished  it,  and 
»  child  should  eat  and  bc^  example  set  as  was  said  in  the  beginning,  it  means 
***  More  eflFective.”  healA,  and  consequently  wealA  (whether 

eften  >oloed-aboat  bew>lcgs  er  much  or  little)  to  have  Ae  right  habits  of 
nock-knees  become  a  matter  lor  serious  living  become  perfectly  and  easily  a  part 


TTNION  CARBIDE  GAS 
^  assures  comfort  and  safety 
to  millions  of  people.  It  serves 
several  hundred  tliousand  rural 
^  home  owners,  as  a  satisfying 
low-cost  illuminating  and  cook¬ 
ing  gas.  It  saves  many  lives.  Its 
dependability  is  recognized  in 
scores  of  uses. 

ON  THE  FARM.  The  gas  is  made 
in  an  easily  understood  generator  which 
automatically  drops  Carbide  into  water. 
SmaU  iron  pipe,  installed  without  dis¬ 
figuring  walls,  floors  or  ceilings,  car¬ 
ries  the  gas  throughout  homes,  bams 
and  poultry  houses.  Burners  wdth  auto¬ 
matic  igmters  can  be  placed  wherever 
desired. 

LIGHTHOUSES  AND  BUOYS. 
Union  Carbide  Gas  light  penetrates 


heavy  atmospheres  better  Aan  any 
other  light.  Carbide  Gas  lighthouses 
and  buoys  make  ocean  highways  safe. 
The  light--more  like  sunlight  than 
any  other  light — can  be  seen  for  miles. 

COAST  GUARD— LIFE-SAVING 
equipment.  Small  cylinders 
charged  with  Union  Carbide  are  hurled 
into  the  water  to  aid  in  rescues.  Novel 
devices  ignite  the'  gas  when  the  cylin-/ 
decs  strike  the  water.  Ocean  liners  ar* 
provided  with  these  cylinders. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENTS,  WITH 
CARBIDE  GAS  LIGHTS,  SAVE 
MANY  LIVES.  Firemen  can  move 
about  with  speed  and  safety;  can  see 
far  ahead,  and  locate  seat  of  fire  quickly. 
Many  lives  and  much  property  are 
saved. 

EVERY  FARM  OWNER  should 
investigate  Carbide  Gas  for  lighting 
and  cooking. 


Carbide  Gas  Lighthouses 


Carbide  Gas  Buoys 


Carbide  Gas  Light  for  Firemen 


UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

30  East  42d  Street,  Dept.  *0  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  information  on  UNION  CARBIDE  Lighting  and  Cooking. 


NAME . 

ADDRESS. 


..STATE. 


KaotNOW 

m  Carbide  user. 


Lighting  and  Cooking  Plant  should 
^te  us,  so  he  will  be  kept  advised  of  our  lowest  direct-to-consumer 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DV’ERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimuni  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  ^  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N,  Y.’*  counts  as  eleven, 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

C*  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
^  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  sche'dule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS— WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large 
Manufacturer  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or 
experience  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  CORP.,  507  Broadway,  New 
York. 

CATTLE 


A  SON  OF  Hengerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th 
• — $10  down  buys  this  fine  Holstein  bull  calf.  His 
granddam  is  Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  (30.95  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  at  four  years  of  age). 
Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted  in  part¬ 
ial  payment  at  full  face  value.  W rite  for  price. 
FISHKILL  F.MIMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

GET  RID  OF  CATTLE  LICE,  ringworms  and 
mange  with  Phinotas  Disinfectant.  Excellent  for 
cleansing  sores  and  wounds.  For  particulars  and 
prices,  write  PHINOTAS  CHEMICAL  CO., 
237  Front  S(.,  New'  York  City. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


WHITE  COLLIES— Farm  raised,  heel  driv¬ 
ers,  not  a  mere  white  dog,  but  a  real  collie  with 
courage  to  protect  flocks  and  home,  fond  of  kid¬ 
dies,  $15  up.  MABEL  TILBURY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

THOIIOBRED  (fOLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 

Bally,  Pa. _  _  __ 

SCOTCH  COLLIE'  AND  WELSH  SHEP¬ 
HERDS  Pups.  Females  $5.00,  males  $8.00, 
spayed  females  $10.  Trained  dogs  one  year  $15. 
Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

PUPPIES  WANTED  in  litter  lots.  Mention 

price,  sex  and  kind.  DAN  E.  NAGLE,  George 
St.,  New  Flaven,  Conn. _ 

~NOW^IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  buy 

strong,  healthy,  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  pups. 
Ready  for  training  also  workers.  GEO  BOOR- 

M AN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. _ 

ANTTORA  kittens.  Fluffy  beauties,  both 
sex,  all  ages  and  colors.  Lowest  prices.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  MAINE  PET  SH()PS,  Ilelfast, 

Maine.  _ _ _ _ _ 

LOOK!  Puppies— Thorobred  Collies,  $8  and 
$10;  Scotch  Shepherds,  $3  and  $6.  F.  A. 
SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

WYCKOFF  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Thrifty 
chicks,  12c,  eggs,  5c.  I  guarantee  you  satisfac- 
tion.  M.  W.  ISeMICK,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  10c;  Barred  Rocks 
12c;  mixed,  8c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect.  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Jio.x 
30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS — Prompt  Delivery.  Free  farm  rai/ge. 
Full  of  life.  White  Leghorns,  100  lot  $11.00; 
500  for  $50.00.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  $13.00 
per  100:  $62.50  per  500.  Mixed  chicks  heavy 
$11.00  per  100.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Se.lers- 
ville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Famous  Bronze  turkey  eggs,  best 
quality.  MRS.  F.  R<  STEVENS,  Wappinger 
Falls,  N.  Y.__ _  _  _ 

ENGLISH  S,  C.  ‘WHITE  LEGHORNS— Our 
breeders  are  the  big-bone  kind.  We  sell  the  same 
kind  of  chix  as  we  use  on  our  breeding  farm. 
Every'  chick  we  hatch  ourselves.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Order  from  ad.  Immediate  delivery. 
May  prices,  $11.50  per  100;  $55  per  500;  $100 
per  1,000;  June,  $9.50  per  100;  $45  per  500;  $88 
per  1,000.  MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 
eggs,  five  dollars,  from  pure  bred,  free  range, 
healthy  birds.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 
~j1MeY  BLACK  GIANTS  CHICKS:  4'Oc 
apiece.  Black  Giants  are  the  most  profitable 
chickens  you  could  raise — and  these  are  the 
sturdiest  Black  Giants  you  can  buy.  America’s 
heaviest-weight  chickens.  Mature  early  and  lay 
extremely  large  eggs.  Splendid  winter  layers. 
Finest  market  fowd.  We  are  the  world's  largest 
hatcher  of  Black  Giants.  Prices:  25  chicks  $10; 
50  chicks  $20;  100  chicks  $40.  Only  25%  de¬ 
posit  required  to  book  your  order,  then  you  are 
sure  to  get  the  chicks  when  you  want  them. 
Immediate  shipments.  The  fine  booklet  telling 
all  about  Black  Giants  sent  free:  or  to  avoid  de¬ 
lay  order  from  ad.  GOODFLOX  PCIULTRY 
FARMS,  3027  Neilson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N. 

J. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  You  should  order 
early.  Write  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  O. 

'  BARR()NS~' WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 
EXCLUSIVELY.  We  import  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM.  Department  A.,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cockerels  and  eggs"; 
Pearl  Guineas,  :<*..ock.  eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 
eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanforvillc  New 
York. 


BABY  CHICKS— Sc  and  up,  from  pure  bred 

selected  flocks.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  etc.  Ship¬ 
ped  by  prepaid  pared  post.  Free  circular.  Bank¬ 
er’s  Hatchery,  Dansville,  N.  Y. _ 

BARRED  ROCKS,  Parks  strain  direct,  trap- 
nested  stock,  eggs  from  my  best  matings,  15,  $1.50, 
100.  $8.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

TO.M  B.\RRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 
the  world's  best  layers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
mVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland.  N.  Y. _ 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  eggs  for  sale  from 
fine,  closely  culled  birds,  $3  for  15,  $5  for  30. 
Insured  parcel  post.  HENRY  CHILDS,  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y.  _  ■'  _ _ 

"~STURDY~CHICKS,  Hatch  yourself,  from  fin¬ 
est  eggs,  only  6c  to  10c,  see  our  Rhode  Island 
Whites,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Leghorns,  hatch¬ 
ing  chicks,  11c  up.  Seed  corn,  seed  mixtures, 
cockerels,  hens.  Write  us  first.  Quickest  ser¬ 
vice.  E.  C.  BLACKWELL,  Kelson,  Pa. 

CHICKS— Leghorns-Anconas  12c,  Rocks-Reds 
ISc,  Wyandottes  16c.  Free  range — pure  bred 
flocks.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order  direct.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  CIIAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 
Member  Internationa.1  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  _ 

CHICKS— Sc  up,  c.  o.  d.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns  and  mixed,  20th  year.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M.  LAUVER, 
McAlisterville,  Pa.  _ 

BARRED  ROCK  and  Single  Comb  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Red's  eggs  for  setting,  bred  to  lay.  In 
the  300  class,  the  best  money  can  produce,  $5  fer 
15.  $8  for  30  N._K  j)LES,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

FROST-PROOF  EGG'  PRODUCERS— Rose 
Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Hardy-vigor- 
ous-profitable.  Babv  chicks  every  week.  Catalog 
free.  J.  M.  CHAS^Box  42,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


'single  COMB  RHOD^E ^ISLAND  REDS; 
Vermont  (Certified;  accredited;  dark  Red;  Pullet 
North  American  Contest  has  laid  5  eggs  every 
week  since  Nov.  1.  Chicks  May  2Sc:  300,  $70; 
600,  $130.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A. 
A.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 


FOR  S-\LE:  Baby  Chicks  of  super-quality, 
from  culled  stock,  send  for  prices  and  circular. 
BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 

841  W.  Mary  St.  ■  _  _ 

“BETTER-HATCHED  ‘ANCON.VS— $15.00-100. 
E.ggs,  $6.50-100,  $2.50-30.  Chicks  2c  less  after 
May  15th.  Special  mating  chicks  22c.  Circu¬ 
lars.  OWNLAND  FARMS,  Hammond,  N.  Y, 


QU.\LITY  CHICKS— From  high  egg  mark 

strains.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $10  per  100,  $47.50 
per  500;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  $14  per  100;  $67.50 
per  500:  Barred  Rocks,  $12  per  100,  $57.50  per 
500:  Mixed,  $10  per  100,  $47.50  per  500.  Order 
from  this  ad.  Bank  reference.  KEYSTONE 
MAMMOTH  HATCHERY,  Herndon,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREED  Strain  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy 
May  chix,  $15  per  100;  June  chix,  $12  per  100. 
Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel  post  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  PEEK’S  WHI'TE  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS  by  adding  cnecid- 
iosis  powder  to  chicks  drinking  w-ater  cr  milk. 
Two  sizes;  60c  and  $1.00.  Order  direct.  FULL¬ 
ER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  _ _ 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


FARM  DITCH  DIGGER— Build  your  own. 
For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  225  E. 

Tenth  Street.  Erie,  ^ennsyLmija. _ 

“RICH‘“  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price— only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528,  Salina,  Kans.  _ 


HELP  WANTED 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for  firemen  or  brakenien  on  railroads  nearest 
their  homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  Hter 
250;  later  as  conductors  engmeers,  $300-|400 
monthly  (which  position).  RAILWAY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ALL  men-women,  18  to  65,  wanting  to  qualify 
for  Government  Positions,  $I40-$300  monthly, 
home  or  traveling.  Write,  OZMEN  T,  258.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. _  _  _ 

AN  UNU'SUAL  OPPORTUNITY.  Wanted-— 
Supervisors  and  salesmen  with  cars  to  sell  fully 
equipped  high  class  five  tube  radio  sets  direct 
to  homes  in  rural  districts.  Sets  guaranteed, 
easy  terms,  liberal  commissions.  W’nte  RURAL 
DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  39  Broadway,  New  iork 
City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Two  girls  for  work  in  summer 
boarding  house,  Pocono  Mts.,  June  ist  over 
bor  Day.  ERNEST  PRICE,  Canadensis,  Pa. 

FARM  HANDS — Experienced  orchard  men; 
hustlers;  understand  spray  rigs;  active  at  the 
sprav  rod;  modern  conditions.  $18  per  week 
and  "good  board.  Also  tw-enty  cow  milkers  and 
barn  men.  HALLOCK,  Clayton,  New  Jersey. 


HONEY 


CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15,  10,  $2;  Buckwheat,  $1, 
$1.75  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  Clover,  $7.50, 
Buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N,  Y. 

HORSES 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to 
trial  to  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are  right.  Send 
for  bookivt.-  WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  A.  Street, 
Forestville,  Ct. 

“HOMESPUN”  TOBACCO— Chewing, 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking,  five  pounds, 
$1.25:  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  Free.  Pay 
when  received  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  KEN¬ 
TUCKY  FARMER’S  ASSN.,  Paducah,  Ky. 


WOOL  WANTED — Highest  cash  prices  paid. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER.  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED — Patients  or  elderly  people  to  care 
for  at  my  home.  Experienced,  practical  nurse, 
congenial,-  country.  Box  229,  Newark  Valley,  N. 
Y. 

LATEST  STYLE  S'ANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  Free  delivery.  .Send 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 
A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

“AIR  RIFLE  FREE’;  Shoots  BB  Shots’?” pdw- 
erful  enough  to  kill  small  game;  given  Free  for 
selling  3  0  packages  Dry  Ink  at  25c  each.  Write 
today.  Send  no  money.  H.  C.  BREWER,  Rich¬ 
mond,  K3-.  _ _  _ _  _ 

WE  WIN  AG.A.IN:  Dr.  Clark’s  Milk  Strain¬ 
ers  defeat  all  comers,  highest  award  for  high 
grade  milk  given  to  II.  A.  Cook,  Cedar  Ra:)ids, 
Iowa.  Why?  Because  >Ir.  Cook  used  a  Clark 
Purity  strainer  in  his  dairy.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  remove  every  last  bit  of  sediment.  Write  for 
prices  to  H.  C.  SOULE,  distributor.  Canton, 
Maine.  Orders  will  be  shipped  promptly,  either 
for  strainers  or  cotton  pads  parcel  post  paid. 

PRINTING 


WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  INVIT.V- 
TIONS— Best  ever  seen.  Moderate  cost. 
Prompt  delivery  anywhere.  Write  for  latest 
styles,  mailed  free.  HOWIE  STATIONERY 

CO.,  Beebeplain,  ^t. _ _ _ _ 

STOCK  CATALOGUES,  Summer  Resort,  and 
Stationery  Printing.  High  class  work  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Samples.  (SUTLER’S  PRINT 
SHOP,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


WANTED— To  hear  immediately  from  owner 
of  farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  State  full 
particulars.  C.  HAWLEY,  Baldwin,_\Vis. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  115  acres,  stock, 
tools,  concrete  road.  12  room  house,  Broome  Co., 
^w  York._  R.  J.  WHEATON,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 

for”  sale— 137  acres,  2  miles  from  State 
Road,  4  miles  from  Waverlv,  3  miles  from  Lock- 
wood.  H.  C.  CRANDALL,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT— Dairy  farm,  stock  and 
tools.  Near  live  town.  BOX  161,  Keene,  N.  H. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  my  two  brick  houses  for 
a  farm.  The  houses  are  in  Cooperstown,  Otsego 
County,  New  York.  Rents  for  $1,344  a  year. 

ALEX  B.\GJOS,  Baldwinsyillc,  N.  Y. _ 

“FLORID’^\’r“FL6RIDA.  FLORIDA— Is  call¬ 
ing  you  for  the  next  few  years.  Buy  Florida 
real  estate  acreage,  lots  and  farms  for  quick 
profits  at  today’s  prices,  while  the  state  is  being 
developed  during  the  next  few  years  by  northern 
capital.  Later  on  prices  will  be  too  high.  We 
have  some  bargains  in  acreage  that  may  interest 
j'ou  and  j'our  friends.  Local  agents  _3vanted;  also, 
some  owners  may  consider  an  exchange  for 
northern  property  with  cash.  Don’t  hesitate  to 
write.  This  is  your  opportunity  if  you  have  been 
thinking  of  the  advantages  which  Florida  offers 
today.  HAIG  &  STEWART,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  _ 

VILLAGE  PLACES  AND  FARMS.  Bargains, 
all  sizes  and  prices.  MUZZY  and  HILLS,  Real 
Estate,  Antrim,  N.  H. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 197  acre  valley  farm,  well  cqiup- 
ped,  extra  good  huildin.gs.  OltLnian  left  entirely 
alone.  EVERETT  EYRICH,  O’Neil  BJdg-. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col- 
lege  Inspected.  Excellent  two-row  variety  planted 
alone  or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ 

CERTIFIED  Irish  Cobbler  and  Carman  No.  3 
seed  potatoes.  Grown  on  our  own  farm.  Write 
N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  plants, 
$1.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
soring  W'ill  bear  quantities  of  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fall.  B.\SIL  A.  PERR"!^, 
(Georgetown,  Del. _ 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Earliana  and  Baltimore  tomato 
plants.  Open  field^rown.  500;  75c.  1000;  $1.25. 
5000;  $5.00  F.  O.  B.  Prompt  shipment.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Our  plants  mature  earlier 
crops.  REINHARDT  PLANT  CO.,  Ashburn, 
Georgia. _ _ _ 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  VARIETIES— 
Yellow  Jersey  and  Big  Leaf  Up  River  at  $1.75 
per  1,000.  Ready  after  May  5th.  C.  E.  BROWN, 
Bridgev'ille,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 2 ’young,  pure  bred  Percheron 
stallions.  B.  A.  G(5SS,_R.  D.  1,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

“BEST“”EXTENSI0N  LADDERS  made,  2Sc 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inlcr- 
laken,  N  Y. 


-'"SEND  $1  for  IS  Dahlia  bulbs,  all  colors,  fine 
for  cut  flowers.  All  labeled.  JEROME  BOLTE, 
Dahlia  Farm,  Stepney,  Conn. _ 

ASPARAGUS,  Mary  Washington,  good  sturdy 
roots,  special  closing  sale,  $1.10  hundred,  $7.50 
thousand  Repaid.  PLEASANTS  lEW,  Sads- 
buryville.  Pa. _ _ 

MILLIONS  FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS,  tomato  varieties  Bonny  Best,  New 
Stone,  Greater  Baltimore  all  canners  favorites, 
will  be  ready  May  1st,  500 — $1.50,  1000 — $rS0, 
5000  and  over  $2.00  per  thousand  express  and 
postage  prepaid,  cabbage  varieties  Copenhagen 
Market,  Danish  Ballhead  Flat  Dutch,  Succession, 
Charleston  and  Early  Jersey  wa’-.cfields  same 
prices  as  tomatoes,  Suhrs  Danish  Cauliflower  100 
— 7Sc,  1000 — $5.00  Ruby  King  sweet  peppers 
same  as  cauliflower,  place  your  order  for  May 
delivery.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  FARM,  Frank- 
lin,  Va. _ _ _ 

DAHLIA  COLLECTION — Dozen  tubers,  mix¬ 
ed  varieties,  labeled,  no  two  alike,  $1.25.  MRS. 
MURRY  M.  MOOSE,  Dahlia  Specialist,  Way- 
land,  N.  Y. _  _ _  _ _ _ 

200  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  (five  varislies) 
$1.60  postjiaid.  W.  G.  SEUBERT,  Camden,  N. 
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SPECIAL — Now  is  the  time  to  set  Colum¬ 
bians  for  the  big  boom  in  raspberries.  Thousand 
plants,  twenty  dollars;  hundred,  three  Uallars. 
Washington  Asparagus,  thousand,  eight  dollars' 
hundred,  dollar.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  KAT- 

KAMIER,  Macedon,  N. _ Y. _ 

DAHLIAS-Special  offer  to  make  new  customer* 
and  friends.  Will  send  15  strong  Dahlia  roots, 
labeled,  no  two  alike,  for  $1.15  postpaid,  if  order- 
e<l  direct  from  this  ad.  Worth  at  least  $1.50. 
Mixed  tuber;,  unlabeled,  while  they  last,  3  doz. 
for  $1.15  postpaid.  Order  now.  Catalogue  free. 
MRS.  R.  B.  WITT,  Overback  Farm,  East  Green- 
bush,  N.  Y. 

■“$i”S'PMNG  SPECIALS  Prepaid— 18  Gnmt 
Everblooming  Pansie  plants  in  bud  and  bloom; 
50  Transplanted  Asters,  asst;  125  Asters,  3  col¬ 
ors;  25  Transplanted  Snapdragons,  beautiful  pink 
flowers;  25  Daisies,  pink  and  white  in  bud  and 
bloom;  40-  Verbenas,  mammoth  mixed;  25  Glad- 
iolas,  exhibition  mixed;  200  selected  Cabbage 
plants;  200  Tomato  plants  selected;  110  Cauli- 
flower  plants.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa., 

Dept .  A. _ _ ^ 

^POSTPAID  COLLECTIONS,  $1  each  or  all 
five,  $4.50.  14*s-arieties,  surprise  value  Dahlias; 
35  fine  Gladioli;  9  varieties  Iris;  15  hardy  Phlox; 
25  Zephranthes  Rosea.  No  catalogues.  MAPLE- 
HURST  DAHLIA  GARDENS,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


MRS.  CARL  SALBACK,  Break  of  Day,  Pride 
of  California,  W.  D.  Ryan,  Cuban  Giants,  Pur¬ 
ity,  James  C.  Gill.  Alxive  choice  Dahlias  for  $3. 

RALPH  BENJAMIN,  Calverton,  L.  I.  _ 

BEAUTIFUL  GL.\DIOLI — Splendor  Collect¬ 
ion;  Three  bulbs  each  of  ten  different  large-flow¬ 
ering  varieties  (30  bulbs)  all  separately  labeled, 
mailed  at  once  postpaid  with  easy  planting  di¬ 
rections,  for  only  $1.  Will  bloom  this  summer. 
Send  for  free  new  24-page  illustrated  catalog 
of  150  magnificent  varieties.  HOWARD  GIL- 
LET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon, 

N.  Y.  _  _  _  _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  under  State  College  in¬ 
spection;  Wells  Red  Kidney  and  Michigan  Ro¬ 
bust  Pea  beans;  disease  resistant  and  most  pro¬ 
lific  strains.  Small  orders  accepted.  H.  D.  HUM¬ 
PHREY,  Ira,  N._Y.  _  _  _ 

'frostproof  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  also -to¬ 
mato,  standard  varieties,  300 — S5c;  500— $1.25; 
1000 — $2.25  postpaid  charges  collect  $1.50  per 
1000.  Satisfaction  quick  delivery  guaranteed. 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin, 

Va. _ _ _ 

PALMETTO  or  ARGENTEUIL  ASPARA¬ 
GUS — 2  yr.,  $1  per  100,  $8  per  1,000;  3  yr., 
$1.75  per  100,  $12.50  per  1,000.  F.O.B. 

GEORGE  ^SSETT,  Ifittimy,_Vt. _ _ _ 

S'TRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple,  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Do  not  gamble  with  your  plant 
order.  Place  it  with  us  and  receive  plants  Uiat 
are  strictly  fresh  duif,  packed  right 
right.  Circular,  MANGUS,  THE  BERR\ 
MAN,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE  ■  PLANTS— Fine  Field  (Irown 
Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  —  Wakefield^,  Copem 
hagen  Market,  Ballhead.  500,  $1.50;  1000,  5*) 

Mailed  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000,  $15.00  Cash. 
Tomato  Plants  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  postpaid. 
Expressed  10,000  $20.00.  If  you  want  fine 
stocks,  well  packed  and  a  “Square  Deal  order 
from  largest  growers  in  Virginia.  J.  P.  COUJN- 

CILL  COMP^\^Y,JE£anklin,  Va. _ _ 

“ONIONS,  BEETS,  LETTUCE,  $'l  per  1,000; 
Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabr,  Brussels  Sprotits, 
$1.25  per  1,000;  Tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1.000; 
Cauliflower,  Peppers,  $3  per  1,000;  Egg  Plants, 
$4  per  1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT, 

Bristol,  Pa. _ 

T(jMATOES,  PEPPERS  and  EGG  PLANTS 
—John  Baer,  Earliana,  Chalks  Jewel,  Bonny 
Best,  Stone,  Ponderosa,  Dwarf  Charapian  toma¬ 
toes,  seedlings,  $3  per  1,000;  transplanted,  $8 
1,000;  potted  (2  inch  Pyser  pots,)  $3  per 
$3.25  per  100.  Ruby  King,  Chinese  Giant, 
Worldbeater,  Long  Cayenne  PePP^s,  seedlings, 
$3  per  1,000;  transplanted,  $8  per  1,000;  potted, 
$30  per  1,000.  Egg  Plant— Black  Beauty  and 
New  York  Improved,  seedlings,  per  1,000, 

transplanted,  $12  per  1,000;  potted  $30  pet 
1,000.  Asters,  all  colors  in  pots  at  $30  per  LOUO, 
$3.25  per  100.  Scarlet  Sage,  potted,  $3.50  per 
100.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  vegetable  plants 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jer- 

"  FO^ ALE^HalM'prc’ke’dTR^  Pea  Eean^ 

$3.60  Bu.  F.O.B.  Nunda.  J.  CASS  PARKER, 

Nunda,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

“S'EEIJ'CORN — Dent,  1922  crop, 

nation,  $4  per  bushel.  Bags  extra.  CHAS. 

I-IASI^/IT.  Hall,  -Nj  Y-  _ - 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  hay« 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  neea 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  "t^ier  Wa 

Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 

charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  INC.,  301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 
City. . . 

“SWINE 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  pigs  bif 
type,  best  blood  lines,  from  large  liters. 
KIMMEY  &  SON,  E.  Greenbush,  N.  Y. - - - 

O  I  C  PIGS.  Selected  boars  and  ^o^s  to 
breeders,  five  weeks  old,  typical  to  breed,  g 
thy  and  quick  maturing, 
pair.  Registration  free.  CHAS.  E.  HAl 
SON,  Midd lebury,  Vt. _ — 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS,  6  weeks  old,  ^ 

ters,  best  of  breeding,  either  sex,  $10  regis 

HOWARD  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  r.  _ 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES  —  Transformations.etc.  Booklet 
free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton.  N.  Y.  - - 

RUGS  made  from  old  carpets, 
color,  from  any  kind  of  carpet.  GEORGE 
PURCELL.  Dover,  N.  H. _ _ _ ^ - 

WOOLENS.  Material  for  w^r  d^t'^ 

from  factory.  Write  for  ^mpto,  a 

garment  planned.  F.  A.  PACKARD. - - 

"looms  ONLY  $9.00— Big  money 
rugs,  carpets,  portieres,  etc.,  at  home, 
and  waste  materiMs.  Weavers  arc  ^ 

orders.  Send  for  free  loom  book,  rt  , 
about  the  weaving  business 

$9.00,  and  other  looms.  UNION  LOO» 

WORKS.  332  Factory  St..  BoonviHe,  Xt. 
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Service  Department 

Some  Legal  T'angles  Unscrambled 


09)  50$ 


“Can  I  engage  in  raising  locust  posts 
on  mortgaged  land?  I  have  about  10,00p 
set  now  and  3,000  more  coming  this  spring. 

I  have  12  acres  set  to  pine  (which  will  not 
get  large  enough  to  count  in  the  life  of 
piortgage).  The  locusts  are  getting  crowded 
so  should  be  thinned.  They  were  set  eight 
years  ago,  and  a  few  each  year  since,  on 
good  land  cultivated  a  little  at  first.  Since 
brush  and  weeds  have  been  grown  on  as 
piulch.  Now  I  am  informed  I  cannot  cut 
or  thin  them.  Are  such  trees  a  crop  or 
are  they  forests?’’  F.  L.  G.,  New  York. 

^ROWING  trees  are  considered  to 
be  part  of  the  realty,  and  hence 
covers  the  land  and  everything  that 
constitutes  a  part  of  said  land.  Now, 
the  rule  is  that  the  mortgagor,  cannot 
do  anything  that  will  impair  the  value 
of  the  land  without  the  consent  of  the 
mortgagee.  Therefore,  if  cutting  out 
some  of  3"our  locust  trees  will  decrease 
the  value  of  the  mortgage  securitj',  the 
mortgagee  can  enjoin  you  from-  so  do¬ 
ing.  However,  we  are  convinced  that 
if  the  necessity  of  such  cutting  were 
explained  to  the  mortgagee  he  would 
see  that  the  security  would  not  be  im¬ 
paired.  If  he  has  not  objected,  j'ou 
might  start  to  cut  a  few  and  see  what 
happens. 


cannot  relieve  himself  from  liability  for 
their  safety  by  posting  the  notice  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  j-our  letter. 

If,  however,  no  fare  is  paid  for  the 
ride,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  risk  of. 
injury  by  accident  should  not  be  placed 
upon  the  invitee.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  securing  his  signature  to  a  release 
from  such  liability  prior  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  ride. 


Paying  Inheritance  Tax 

“I  wish  to  ask  you  can  a  person  draw 
the  money  on  a  check  if  the  person  who 
wrote  the  check  is  dead?  If  the  money 
were  still  in  the  bank  the  check  would  still 
be  good  would  it  not?  In  what  way  and 
under  what  circumstances  can  this  State 
collect  Inheritance  Tax?  Can  the  State 
collect  Inheritance  Tax  if  there  is  a  will?” 

C.  E.  D.,  New  York. 

DE PLYING  to  j’our  recent  letter  we 
wish  to  say  that  while  the  check  of 
a  deceased  person  cannot  be  paid  by  the 
bank  on  which  it  is  drawn,  it  constitutes 
a  valid  claim  against  the  decedent’s 
estate,  and  such  claim  should  be  pres¬ 
ented  to  the  executor  or  administrator, 
who  will  be  compelled  to  pay  it  if  the 
estate  is  solvent. 

As  to  inheritance  taxes,  it  makes  no 
difference  wdiether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
will.  Such  taxes  are  asses>sed  just  the 
same.  Ho-wever,  a  father,  mother,  son 
or  daughter  can  inherit  $5,000  before  an 
inheritance  tax  will  be  assessed.  Col¬ 
lateral  relatives,  such  .as  brother,  sister, 
nephew,  niece,  aunt  or  uncle  must  pay 
such  tax  on  all  amounts  inherited  in 
excess  of  five  hundred  dollars. 


Compensation  Insurance  and 
Farmers 

“How  would  we  be  affected  by  existing 
New  York  State  Lav/s  governing  Compen¬ 
sation  in  the  following  case:  We  are 
operating  a  Market  Garden  with  part  of 
the  garden  on  one  side  of  a  State  High¬ 
way  and  part  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Highway.  Should  anyone  in  our  employ 
be  injured  while  crossing  said  Highway 
in  the  regular  performance  of  his  duties 
would  we  be  liable  under  existing  State 
Laws?  Would  the  Laws  demand  that  we 
carry  Compensation  Insurance!” — L.  A.  Y., 
New  York. 

DEPLYING  to  3’our  recent  inquiry, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  you  do  not 
need  compensation  insurance,  as  farm 
laborers  are  not  within  the  Workman’s 
Compensation  Act. 


T 


When  Relatives  Can  Claim 
Property 

“A  distant  relative  in  Chicago  died  leav¬ 
ing  a  large  estate.  He  was  an  unmarried 
man  as  we  find  with  no  will  or  direct  heirs. 
The  lawyers  are  looking  for  relatives 
around  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  where  the  family 
originally  came  from.  Now  It  seems  that 
we  are  third  or  fourth  cousins  to  this 
man.  My  mother  Is  second  cousin,  I  think. 
Would  any  of  the  property  fall  to  my 
brother  and  me  or  would  it  go  to  mother, 
the  closest  of  kin  and  other  second  cousins 
Instead  of  the  third  generation?  We  of 
course,  would  like  our  share  if  we  are 
entitled  to  it  but  wouldn’t  like  the  expense 
of  a  lawyer  unless  we  knew  we  would  be 
heirs  to  it.”— C.  J.  S.,  New  York. 

p^EPLYING  to  your  recent  letter,  it 
is  our  opinion  that  if  your  mother 
is  the  blood  relative  of  fhe  deceased 
Chicago  cousin,  she  would  be  entitled 
to  his  property  before  you. 

If,  however,  your  father  was  the  blood 
relative,  and  your  mother  related  only 
by  marriage,  then  3’-ou  would  be  entitled 
to  the  decedent’s  property.  Such  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  distributed  according 
to  the  Laws  of  Illinois,  and  it  might  be 
^■ell  to  have  a  local  attorney  look  into 
tlie  matter  for  you. 


Responsibility  for  Automobile 
Accidents 

n  law  places  the  driver  of  an  auto 

•laoie  to  any  accident  that  might  happen 
wiei?”.,.  '".''•ted  passenger.  Now  what  I 
"ish  to  know  Is  whether  1  could  put  a 
Pnr,'f5  stating  that  all  pass- 

their  own  risk  or 
would  It  be  better  to  have  a  book  headed 
everyone  sign  It  before 
laing.  Please  state  the  New  York  State 
the  subject."— P.  C.  T.,  New  York. 

PLYING  to  your  recent  letter,  it 
is  our  opinion  that  if  passengers  are 
•®rried  in  an  automoWJ^for  hire,  one 


The  New  York  Law  on  Sheep 

"What  Is  the  New  York  State  Law  on 
sheep?  Suppose  I  have  sheep  on  my  farm 
and  a  dog  comes  on  my  property  and 
kills  some  or  all  of  my  sheep.  Will  the 
town  stand  the  loss  and  if  so,  how  do 
they  arrive  at  the  amount  to  be  paid  for 
my  loss?” 

HE  answer  to  question  is  contained 
in  the  following  sections  of  the 
Law: 

Section  117:  The  owner  or  possessor 
of  any  dog  that  shall  kill,  Injure  or 
wound  any  sheep  or  lambs,  or  Angora 
goats  or  kids,  shall  be  liable  for  the 
value  of  such  sheep  or  lambs,  or  An¬ 
gora  goat  or  kid,  to  the  owner  thereof, 
without  proving  notice  to  the  owner  or 
possessor  of  such  dog,  or  knowledge  by 
him  that  his  dog  was  mischievous  or 
disposed  to  kill  or  injure  sheep  or  An¬ 
gora  goats.  In  any  action  brought 
against  the  owner  or  possessor  of  a  dog 
for  injuring  the  sheep,  lambs,  Angora 
goat  or  kids,  the  injury  for  which  a 
recovery  may  be  had  may  include  the 
permanent  fright  of  such  sheep,  lambs. 
Angora  goats  or  kids,  caused  by  the 
chasing  or  worrying  thereof  by  such 
dog;  and  if  prima  facie  evidence  by 
adduced  by  the  plaintiff  of  such  worry¬ 
ing  or  chasing  it  shall  be  incumbent  on 
the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  same 
did  not  result  in  the  permanent  fright 
of  the  sheep,  lambs,  Angora  goats  or 
kids  alleged  to  have  been  injured.  The 
terms  “injury”  or  "injuring,”  as  used 
In  section  one  hundred  and  fourteen  or 
In  the  ensuing  sections  of  this  article. 
In  relation  to  the  claims  of  an  owner 
of  any  sheep,  lambs.  Angora  goats  or 
kids,  against  the  owner  or  possessor  of 
the  dog  or  against  a  town  or  a  town 
fund,  or  in  relation  to  the  purposes  for 
which  taxes,  penalties  or  other  moneys, 
should  be  applied,  shall  include  injury 
consisting  of  permanent  fright  of  sheep, 
larnbs.  Angora  goats  or  kids,  caused  by 
the  worrying  or  chasing  thereof  by  a 
dog. 

Section  118:  The  owner  of  any  sheep 
or  lambs,  or  Angcra  goats  or  kids,  that 
may  be  killed  or  injured  by  dogs,  may 
apply  to  any  two  fence  viewers  of  the 
town,  village  or  city  where  such  sheep 
or  Iambs,  or  Angora  goats  or  kids  were 
killed  or  injured,  who  shall  Inquire  into 
the  matter,  and  examine  witnesses  in 
relation  thereto,  and  if  they  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  same  were  killed  by 
dogs  and  in  no  other  way,  they  shall 
certify  such  fact,  the  number  of  sheep 
or  Angora  goats  killed,  and  the  number 
Injured,  and  the  value  of  the  sheep  or 
Angora  goats  killed  or  injured  im¬ 
mediately  previous  to  such  killing  or 
Injury,  the  value  of  the  sheep  or  An¬ 
gora  goats  after  being  so  killed  or  in¬ 
jured,  together  with  the  amount  of  their 
fees. 

Section  119:  Such  certificate  shall  be 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  facts  there¬ 
in  contained,  in  any  civil  action  or  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Section  120.  Such  certificate  shall  be 
presented  to  the  town  board  at  its  sec¬ 
ond  annual  meeting  for  audit;  and  If 
such  board  shall  be  satisfied  by  the 
oath  of  the  person  claiming  such 
damages  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
discover  the  owner  or  possessor  of  the 
dog  or  dogs,  by  which  such  damage  was 
done,  or  that  he  has  failed  to  recover 
his  damage  of  such  owner  or  possessor, 

It  shall  give  an  order  on  the  super¬ 
visor  of  the  town  for  the  amount  which 
It  shall  allow,  who  shall  pay  such  order 
out  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  article. 

Town  Law.  Section  121:  Fence 

Viewers.  The  assessors  and  town  super¬ 
intendent  of  highways  elected  in  every 
town  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  offices, 
be  fence  viewers  of  their  town. 


One  spin ~  means  ”  I 


Popular, 

uses 

include—, 

Sas  engine 
ignition 
telephone  and 
telegraph, 
doorbells 
buziers 
motor  boat 
ignition, 
heat  regulator® 
tractor  ignitioa 
starting  Fords 
ringing  burglac 
alarms 

protecting  banit 
vaults 

electric  clock® 
calling  Pullmaa 
porters 
firing  blasts 
lighting  tents  aoS 
outbuildings 
running  toys 
radio  "A’» 


Eveready  Column 
bia  Hot  ShotBat^ 
teries  contain  4» 
S  or  6  cells  in  a 
neat,  svater-proof 
fteel  case. 


BANG!  at  the  first  turn — that’s  the  way  your 
engine  starts  every  time,  if  Eveready  Columbia 
Dry  Batteries  furnish  the  ignition.  Hissing 
hot  sparks  pour  into  cold  cylinders  when  these 
batteries  go  into  action.  Millions  of  sparks 
rarin*  to  go  are  locked  up  inside  Eveready 
Columbia  D'ry  Batteries. 

I  For  radio — use  the  powerful,  long-lasting 
Eveready  Columbia  Ignitor,  volts. 
Operates  all  dry-cell  tubes  during  long  hours 
of  happy  listening;  adopted  by  radio  engineers 
as  the  standard  radio  dry  cell. 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Inc, 
New  York  San.  Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ontario 


", 

Fahnestock 
spring  clip  bind¬ 
ing  posts  on  th« 
Ignitor  at  no  cxe 
tra  cost  to  you. 

Ask  for  ^ 
them  by 
name  at 

electrical 

hardware 

radio 

automobile 
marine  supply  i 
implement  and  | 
general  stores 


HighesFGrade  SclentiflcaHy- 
Devsloped  Lightning  Protection 

Ab9olutely^  Guards  Yoar  Buildmes 
Against  Lightning  Loss 
Tot!  have  no  facilities  for  properly  testing  Light¬ 
ning  liods.  You  take  no  chances  when  you  insist 
ciK)n  the“Snver-Strand."  It’ayourprotection  when 
you  buy  and  for  gtnerations  after.  Look  for  the 

“SSLVE^-STRANO!” 

Take  No  Substitute.  Sold  'and  erected  only  by  the 
better  class  of  dealers  whom  we  thoroughly  instruct 
and  on  whom  you  can  always  rely. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  on  "Stlwr-Srand.'* 

"EScctra”  Lightning  Rod  Company,  DepL  E 

30  No.  La  Salle  St. » Chicago,  Illinois  ^ 


*1200®?  Log-Saw  Profit 

*T[  think  you  can  easily  make  $1,200,00  to  $2,000.00 
log-sawing  profit  with  the  WITTE  Log  and  Tree 
Saw.  says  Wm.  Middlestadt  of  Iowa.  It’s  easy  to 
make  $40.00  a  day  with  the  WICO  Hagneto-Equipped 

WITTE  log  and  Tree  Saw 

Cuts  down  trees  and  saws  them  up  FAST — ona 
man  does  the  work  of  10 — saws  16  to  60  cords  a  day. 
Thousands  in  use  today.  “ 

JCgP  ATflr  send 
raSSr  Mr  name  for 

r. "  full  de- 

tails,  pictures  and  low 
prices.  No  obligation 
fay  writing. 

WTTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

®  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
Empire  Building,  nttaburgb.  Pa. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO;  Chewing  fire  pounds  $1.50;  ten 
$2.50;  iDioklng  five  pounds  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  _M»xon$  Mill,  K». 


MILK  CANS 

20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  onty 
makes  of  high 
quality — ^yet  our 
prices  are  rca- 
sonable. 

Progres  sire 
dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  V/ITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  band  brake.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

w 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO.  N.i 


liUiek 


Heaves,  C6ugha,  Conditteie. 
er,  Worms.  Most  tor  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fo* 
'  Heaves  or  money  bat-k.  $1.2S 

per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Oot 
Telede,  OUe. 


i 


concrete  for 

the  milk  house 


Clean,  sanitary  concrete  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  material  for  your  milk  house.  Dirt,  or 
decaying  miatter,  is  easily  kept  out;  vermin 
ot  refuse  can  find  no  convenient  cracks  in 
walls  and  floors  of  concrete. 

And  not  only  for  your  milk  house,  but  for 
cooling  tanks,  troughs  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  you  should  use  concrete  made  with 
Atlas  Portland  Cement.  Concrete  construc¬ 
tion  is  permanent  and  economical ;  it 
actually  costs  less  in  the  long  run  than  im¬ 
permanent  construction. 

Of  course,  you  do  not  use  conCTete  for 
temporary  improvements — but  since  it’s 
worth  while  to  do  most  jobs  permanently, 
it’s  worth  while  to  insist  on  Atlas  Portland 
Cement  for  the  work.  Its  high  quality 
record  during  more  than  thirty  years’  use 
on  the  farm  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Atlas 
is  known  as  “the  Standard  by  which  all 
other  makes  are  measured.” 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  “Concrete  on  the 
Farm,”  the  Atlas  book  about  permanent 
construction.  It  may  help  you  to  save 
money,  to  make  bigger  profits,  to  add 
definitely  to  the  value  of  your  property. 

Use  the  coupon. 

ATLAS 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

The  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured 


SMail  this  coupon 

TODAY 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
134  South  La  Salle  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  forward  your  free  book  on  gen¬ 
eral  concrete  work  about  the  home  and 
farm. 

Name _ _ — ■ 


Address.. 


SOCONY  ashs  noptvors 

You  don’t  have  to  go  easy  on  the  tractor  if  you 
have  Socony  Motor  Oil  in  the  crank  case.  Socony 
is  a  stand-up  oil,  built  for  heavy-dutyTlsage,  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  any  power  emergency  which  the 
job  demands. 

Socony  asks  no  favors  because  it  is  designed  to 
meet  the  wide  range  of  power  and  stamina  that 
farm  work  and  the  tractor  requires. 

Whether  used  with  Socony  Gasoline  or  Socony  Kerosene, 
it  develops  enormous  reserves  of  pulling  power.  It  gives  a 
maximum  compression  seal.  It  resists  high  engine  temper¬ 
atures.  It  is  a  he-man’s  oil,  designed  for  a  he-man’s  tractor. 

Consult  the  Socony  lubrication  chart  beloiW  for  the  proper 
grade  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  your  tractor.  The  nearest 
Socony  dealer  will  be  glad  to  quote  you  prices  in  metal 
30  or  50-gallon  drums,  with  iaucct.  It  costs  no  more, 
and  is  mighty  convenient. 

Remember  that  SOCONY  is  '^Standard” 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


SDCDNY 

MUTDR  OIL 

Jijr  Tcactor  Jj/ihricatton 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


l'>24 

1922 

-23 

1924 

1922-23 

TRACTOR’3 

N.AME 

Summer 

a 

to 

0) 

1 

«•» 

a 

TRACTOR’S 

NAME 

a 

a 

C3 

CQ 

Winter  | 

fe 

g 

Winter 

H 

EH 

M 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Allla  Chalmers  (All  others) . 

EH 

EH 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

EH 

M 

Midwest . . 

n 

H 

EH 

M 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

Minneapolis. . . . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

IT 

Avery  (Cultivator  &  Model  C) . 

M 

H 

M 

EH 

M 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Monarch . 

H 

U 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

NUson . . . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Eli 

H 

H 

H 

H 

II 

H 

At 

H 

H 

M 

Ohio . 

H 

H 

H 

Oil  PtUl . 

EH 

H 

Eli 

H 

H 

EH 

u 

Case . . . 

H 

H 

H 

n 

H 

H 

M 

H 

FTT 

H 

H 

n 

H 

H 

H 

Pioneer . . 

EH 

EH 

Prairie  Doi?  CMortpl  T.> . 

H 

M 

EH 

n 

EH 

H 

Prairie  Dog  (Model  D) . 

EH 

u 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

n 

H 

H 

M 

n 

M 

Reliable . . . 

H 

EH 

H 

u 

H 

H 

H 

Russell  (Giant) . 

Ell 

H 

EU 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Russell  (All  others) . 

U 

M 

H 

M 

H 

EH 

II 

Samson  . . . . 

*  .  . 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Sandusky . . . 

EK 

H 

H 

H 

Shawnee . . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

H 

M 

PI 

M 

Shelby  (Model  C) . 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Shelby  (Model  D) . 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Stinsou. . . . 

EH 

U 

EH 

II 

H 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

Titan . . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Topp  Stewart . . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Traylor . . . 

M 

M 

M 

AT 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Trundaar.  . . 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Twin  City . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Undo  Sam. . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

A1 

H 

ht 

H 

H 

■Wallis . 

H 

M 

Bov . . . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

T*T  . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wellington . 

EH 

M 

H 

M- 

11 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wisconsin . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

ir 

H 

Linn . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

■Vuba . 

H 

n 

H 

I  Keu  to  Chan:  LM — Socony  Light  Medium:  M — Socony  Medium;  H — Socony  Heavy:  — 

Socony  Extra  Heavy:  G — Socony  Gear  Oil  or  Socony  Gear  Compound;  CP— Socony  Gear 


Compound  or  Socony  Transmisalon  Lubricant. 
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What  It  Will  Do 


develop  more  of  our  water  powers  as  soon  as 
political  considerations  and  the  economic  con¬ 
sideration  of  cost  and  markets  for  the  power 
])ermit.  It  has  improved  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  its  coal-burning  plants  utitil  now, 
in  a  large  modern  station,  a  kilowatt  of 
energy  can  be  produced  from  a  pound  and  a 
half  o‘‘  coal — or  even  less  in  some  instances. 
XL  ha.'  inter-connected  coal-burni;'*g  stations 
and  hy(in.eLe<.'tric  plants  into  superpower  sys- 
tem.s  \\  Inch  represeni  a  greater  nia::'miim  use 
of  generating  machinery,  more  complete 
utilization  of  seasonal  water  power-' .  greater 
certainty  of  electric  supply  and  other  econ¬ 
omies  which  are  pronounced  advance  over  the 
day  of  the  isolated  plants. 

Hitherto  central-station  electric  service  has 
been  largely  a  business  of  supplying  urban 
homes  and  factories.  It  has  in  the  last  few 
years  reached  out  into  the  villages  and  ham¬ 
lets  and  to- an  extent  not  realized  to  the  farms. 
The  business  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment,  and  public  recognition  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  electrical  service  has  grown  to  a  point 
where  farms — not  every  farm,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them — are  going  to  have  electrical 
service  from  central  stations  available  in  a 
few  years. 

I  am  not  a  farmer,  I  am  a  city  man;  tue 
company  I  represent  does  a  city  business. 
Nevertheless  I  am  concerned  in  this  matter 
as  a  citizen,  a  consumer  of  goods  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  anxious  to  see  agriculture  as  ef¬ 
ficient  and  prosj>erous  as  manufacturing. 

{C ontinued  on  page  512) 


Stages  of  Progress — Electric  Power  and  Light  on  the  Farms  Come  Next 
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in  service  on  the  farm  under  all 
kinds  of  vi^eather  conditions 
is  the  only  true  test  by  which 
good^  fence  can  be  measured. 
Knowing  the  extra  long  lasting 
qualities  of  Zinc-Insulated  Amer¬ 
ican,  Anthony,  Royal,  U.  S.  and 
National  Fences  we  give  this 


Our  dealer  will  hand  you  with 
every  purchase  of  fence  our 
written  guarantee  that  it  will 
equal  or  outlast  in  actual  length 
of  service  any  other  fence  now 
made,  of  equal  size  wires  and 
used  under  the  same  conditions. 
Any  buyer  who  can  show  that  it 
faik  to  do  so  will  be  supplied 
with  an  equal  amount  of  new 
fence  free. 

-  Our  fences  have  always  given  every  user  the 
highest  degree  of  satisfactory  service.  Their  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  result  of  more  than  25  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  with  the  most  advanced  skill  of  workers  and 
progressive  methods  of  manufacture.  Improve¬ 
ments  constantly  have  been  added,  to  make  them 
last  longer  and  give  even  better  service. 

I  When  you  buy  any  of  our  fences  fr<^  your 
dealer,  your  investment  is  protected  with  guar¬ 
anteed  fence  service.  In  their  making  we  control 
every  process  from  selection  of  ore  to  the  finished 
product.  We  know  what  our  fences  are  and  stand 
back  of  them  with  this  unqualified  guarantee, 
based  on  our  past  record  for  producing  QUALITY 
PRODUCTS. 

Confer  With  Your  Local  Dealer 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  NcwTork  Bocton  Birmingham  r 

Dallaa  Dearer  Sale  Lake  City 


American  Agriculturist,  May  16,  1935 

Plowing  in  Potatoes 

'These  Men  Say  It  Is  Good  Practice 


T  SEE  you  have  asked  for  practical  ex- 
perience  in  plowing  in  potatoes,  so  I 
will  give  mine. 


each  time  I  go  over  them.  Then  I  cul¬ 
tivate  them  as  often  as  needed  to  keep 
the  grass  and  weeds  out.  Until  they  get 


To  begin  with,  I  have  a  seven  acre  side  in  blossom,  do  not  hoe  them  at  all. 


My  neighbors  are  now  following  my 
system  and  each  year  more  of  them  fall 


hill  field  that  lays  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  farm,  so  that  it  never  gets  much 
manure,  and  it  got  so  that  it  did  not  pro-  in  line. — A.  D.  L.,  New  York, 
duce  very  good,  so  I  decidecUlo  try  and  *  *  * 

increase  the  fertility. 

In  the  spring  of  1923,  I  plowed  down 
a  fairly  good  sod  on  this  field,  and  sowed 
part  of  the  field  to  buckwheat,  and  planted 
the  balance  of  potatoes,  dropping  the  seed 
potatoes  every  third  furrow,  and  harrow^ed 
them  often  until  the  plants  got  too  large. 

When  the  buckwheat  was  in  bloom,  I 
plowed  that  down  and  sowed  rye.  In  the 
spring  of  1924  I  sowed  the  potato  stubble 
to  buckwheat  and  harrowed  it  in  without 
plowing.  This  crop  I  plowed  down  and 
sowed  to  rye,  which  I  shall  plow  down  for 
potatoes  this  present  season,  dropping  the 
seed  every  third  furrow. 

“Cleanest  Piece  of  Potatoes” 

The  rye  that  grew  on  the  other  half  of 


Believes  in  Plenty  of  Cultivation 

TN  your  issue  of  May  2nd,  I  noticed  an 
article  “Plowing-in  Potatoes.”  We  have 
done  this  for  some  time  with  good  suc¬ 
cess,.  with  yields  running  as  high  as  16 
bushels  to  one  bushel  planted.  The  way 
we  plant  and  cut  our  potatoes,  it  takes  from 
14  to  15  bushels  to  plant  an  acre.  Here’s 
how  we  do  it ;  We  take  a  good  piece  of 
sod,  cover  same  with  barnyard  manure  in 
February  or  March,  February  being  the 
better  month.  From  May  15  to  June  i, 
we  plant  every  third  furrow  and  from  15 
to  18  inches  apart  in  row's,  one  piece  to 
the  hill.  As  soon  as  planted,  harrow  same 
and  roll  to  cover  up  and  fill  air  spaces  that 
might  be  left.  Either  drop  the  potato 


the  field  was  plowed  down  in  the  spring  against  the  furrow  turned  up  or  against 


of  1924  for  potatoes,  dropping  the  potatoes 
every  third  furrow.  This  was  the  cleanest 
piece  of  potatoes  I  ever  saw  grow  as  the 
potatoes  were  harrowed  seven  times  before 
they  W'cre  too  large.  I  used  a  spring  tooth, 
also  a  spike  tooth  harrow,  and  at  the 
very  last  w'fent  once  each  way  with  a 
weeder. 

As  to  digging,  I  use  the  same  plow  to 
dig  with  that  I  use  to  plant  with,  which  in 
tliis  case  is  a  two-way  Oliver  sulky  plow. 
This  turns  the  potatoes  out  mostly  on  top 
of  the  ground.  I  then  use  a  potato  hook 
raking  two  row’s  into  one,  making  a  double 
row  to  pick  up,  and  after  they  are  plowed 
out  I  can  hook  the  potatoes  out  as  fast 
as  the  boy  can  pick  them  up.  I  can  see 
a  great  difference  in  tlie  condition  of  the 
soil  already,  and  I  expect  to  continue  this 
treatment  on  this  field  right  along,  year 
after  year,  for  I  can  get  a  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  off  this  field  much  easifer  than  I  can 
top-heavy  loads,  like  hay  or  grain,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  to  run  a  mower  or 
binder  on  the  steep  side  hill.  Now  I  for 
one  will  vote  to  plow  potatoes  in,  as  in 
my  case  it  beats  any  way  I  have  ever 
tried  for  side  hill  land. — S.  K.,  New  York. 
*  *  ♦ 

“A  Good  Crop  Every  Year” 

T  SAW  in  American  Agriculturist  of 
iMay  2nd,  an  article  “Plowing-in  Pota¬ 
toes”  and  as  you  ask  for  a  few  letters 


the  land.  Then  we  harrow  them  and  liar- 
row  from  time  to  time. 

“Cannot  Harrow  Too  Much” 

Here’s  the  point:  You  cannot  harrow 
too  much.  I  have  harrowed  them  wdth  a 
spike  tooth  harrow  when  they  w'ere  six 
inches  high.  You  then  get  all  your  weeds. 
Using  barnyard  manure  encourages  the 
weeds.  We  only  cultivate  about  twice 
after  we  quit  harrowing. 

The  reason  we  plant  this  way  is  that 
we  get  just  as  many  potatoes  as  putting 
them  in  and  caring  for  them  the  other 
way,  and  the  cost  of  planting  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  is  cut  in  two.  We  plow  them  in  not 
deeper  than  6  inches,  and  get  them  to  one 
side  of  the  furrow,  either  plowed  side  or 
land  side.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
they  are  no  harder  to  dig  than  when 
planted  the  other  way. — R.  H.  W.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Planting  Between  the  Serry 
Rows 

Bertii.\  Alzada 

By  planting  garden  crops  between  the 
berry  rows,  planting  the  berries 
much  farther  apart  than  usual  we  make 
the  picking  and  cultivating  easier  and 
with  no  loss  of  ground.  With  straw¬ 
berries  we  can  leave  a  jnatted  row  ten 
inches  wide  and  leave  full  three  feet  of 

.  ,  .  _  .  .  space  betiveen  the  rows,  and  this  will 

from  the  farmers,  I  will  give  my  experi- 

ence.  '.  *  c  c  n-  this  is  done  we  can  give  a  good  cultiva- 

I  live  m  the  central  part  of  Sullivan 

an^Lw  Mty-fivTyears  of  =<>!> 

age.  I  have  been  plowing  in  my  po-  gardek  vegetable  that  does 

Ptad  a’toT‘cro™^P  male  a^a,.  aprJding  dense  shade 

other  words,  I  have  had  the  nicest  and  ^^^.t  would  injure  ^  ^ 

most  bushels  per  acre  of  any  farmer  in  strawberry  plants.  Wit  le  ra  P 
this  section  and  also  have  a  good  crop  ries  we  can  plant  ten  feet  apai  an  S 
free  from  blight  when  my  neighbors  two  rows  between,  and  wit  1  an 
failed  to  have  any  crop  worth  digging.  foot  disc  we  can  stir  the  soi  e 

It  appears  in  your  paper  that  the  dig-  such  wide  rows  without  trouble  or 
ging  is  the  objection  to  plowing  them  in.  horses.  How  much  nicer  to  P*^^  ^ 

The  following  is  my  way  of  planting  we  have  plenty  of  room,  and  ^ 

and  digging:  planted  after  the  fruit  is  picked  will  stiu 

Plows  Deeper  at  Digging  Time  come  off  in  time  to  sow 

Txi  •  c  j  4.U  4.  ’  ^  •  a  cover  crop  after  w'e  have  mowed  down 

I  take  a  piece  of  ^und  that  .8  dram-  P  ,^3^  ;„b 

ed  or  sloping  not  too  stony  and  plow  ^  »  P  P  ’3,,;  „,e  scythe  well 

as  shallow  as  I  can,  atid  turn  the  furrow  Bantam  sweet 

over  nice  and  smoothly,  planting  m  nnaer  uic  lu  for 

every  third  furrow.  When  it  comes  corn  is  one  of  the  very  best  crops 
time  to  dig  them,  I  set  my  plow  one  such  purposes  ^®.t  e 
notch  deeper  than  when  planting  and  ‘t  matures  quic  y,  ai  Black- 

plow  them  out.  I  do  not  cut  or  bruise  any  surplus  it  is  very  sa  a  • 

but  a  very  few  of  them.  In  dropping  berries  may  be  treated  e  raso- 

thc  potates,  I  put  them  abut  18  inches  but  will  need  more  room.  uiark 

apart  in  the  row  and  then  drive  along  berries  and  blackberries  sprou  r 
with  a  load  of  good  rotted  cow  manure  raspberries  and  dewberries  roo 
and  put  about  one-half  of  a  fork  full  in  tips  and  must  be  kept  pmche 
between  each  piece.  After  I  am  through  best  results,  though  the  lack  ot  sue 
planting,  I  set  my  harrow  very  light  so  a  great  help  in  keeping  to  ^heir  ro  ^ 

as  not  to  turn  the  sod  over,  as  I  always  Mowing  the  sprouts  will  generally  e  p 

plant  on  sod  ground,  and  harrow  every  the  sprouts  of  the  others  down  and  t  ^ 
four  or  five  days  until  they  begin  to  come  weaken  and  die  out  pretty  well.— 
up,  setting  the  harrow  a  little  deeperAlzada. 
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What  About  G.  L.  F.  Exchange? 

How  It  Came  Into  Being— What  It  Has  Done— Will  It  Last? 


This  article  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of 
American  Agriculturist  to  give  farm 
people  the  impartial,  unbiased  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  facts  regarding  their  co¬ 
operative  associations.  Perhaps  we  should  add 
that  the  facts  are  impartial  and  unprejudiced  so 
far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  make  them  so, 
for  it  is  difficult  for  anyone,  no  matter  how  hard 
he  may  try,  to  collect  all  of  the  facts  on  these 
organizations  which  touch  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  so  many  people,  or  to  pass  on  those  facts  witliT 
out  having  his  own  opinions  creep  in.  I  believe 
that  the  policy  of  American  Argiculturist 
under  its  present  management  has  the  confidence 
of  its  readers  so  that  they  know  that  while  some 
of  our  suggestions  may  not  be  the  right  ones, 
yet  they  are  backed  by  a  sincere  desire  to  be  con¬ 
structive  and  to  aid  farmers  in  this  great  modern 
problem  of  solving  their  marketing  troubles 
through  cooperation. 

We  believe  in  cooperation ;  but  we  do  not  think 
it  is  any  panacea  or  cure-all.  We  expect  that  mis¬ 
takes  will  be  made,  but  we  believe  these  mistakes 
should  be  given  careful  constructive  considera¬ 
tion  that  they  may  not  occur  again  and  that  they 
may  serve  as  steps  upon  which  the  organization 
can  build  further  service  and  progress. 

It  Is  Your  Action  That  Counts 

'Whatever  suggestions  are  made  on  the  Co¬ 
operative  G.  L.  F.,  or  any  other  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions,  are  set  forth  only  after  much  deliberation 
and  close  association  and  study  with  the  problem, 
and  after  taking  counsel  with  men  who  also  have 
given  thought  and  years  to  furthering  coopera¬ 
tive  work.  Even  at  that,  these  suggestions  may 
be  wrong.  All  cooperative  work  is  fairly  new. 
What  we  write  today  may  be  changed  tomorrow. 
Tliere  are  no  precedents  or  experience  on  which 
to  build  future  work  and  it  is  therefore  very 
hard  to  say  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
Anyway,  what  you  find  in  this  article  and  what 
you  read  in  the  articles  on  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  the  Canning  Crops  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Western  New  York  Fruit 
Growers  Cooperative  Packing  Association  are 
just  the  facts  as  we  saw  them,  and  suggestions 
for  you  to  think  about  as  you  go  about  your  work. 
The  cooperative  problem  is  after  all  your  problem 
and  it  must  be  your  thought  and  es^^ecially  your 
action  that  finally  solve  it. 

How  It  Came  Into  Being 

Now,  what  is  the  G.  L.  F.  ?  ^riefly,  the  Co¬ 
operative  Grange- League-Federation  Exchange  is 
an  organized  movement  of  eastern  farmers, 
chiefly  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  buying 
supplies  with  better  service  and  for  lower  prices. 
It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  Grange  Exchange. 
It  was  the  New  York  State  Grange,  noted  for 
the  many  lines  of  work  which  it  has  originated 
and  started  to  serve  farmers,  that  first  organized 
in  1918  the  Grange  Exchange,  For  a  generation, 
fanners,  whether  justified  or  not,  had  been  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  service  that  they  received  in 
buying  many  farm  supplies,  especially  dairy  feeds. 
After  the  big  revival  in  the  cooperative  movement 
for  the  sale  of  farm  products  was  started  in  1916, 
Some  prominent  Grangers  of  New  York  .State 
&ot  together  and  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

sell  farm  products  through  organization,  but  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  hiiy  farm  supplies  in  the 
same  way. 

On  this  principle,  they  organized  the  Grange 
Exchange  for  handling  cooperatively  feed  and 
other  supplies.  But  while  the  Grange  Exchange 
had  done  hard  preliminary  work  and  had  no  doubt 
brought  some  immediate  results  in  savings  to 
farmers,  y^et  there  were  many  who  felt  that  it 
was  not  properly  financed  or  supported  to  be  of 
greatest  service  to  farmers.  The  Grange  itself 
acknowledged  this,  and  some  of  its  leaders  took 
the  initiative  in  proposing  to  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  to  the  State  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus  that  the  Grange  Exchange  be  reorganized 
on  a  larger  basis  and  that  it  1iave  at  least  the 
moral^support  of  the  League  and  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  as  well  as  the  Grange. 


WARNING! 

y^ATERIAL  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  fully  protected  by  copy¬ 
right  and  zvarning  is  hereby  given  that 
no  part  of  this  article  shall  be  copied 
except  by  zvritten  permission  from 
American  Agriculturist.  This  article, 
treating  as  it  does  upon  conditions  zvhich 
affect  thousands  of  farmers,  cannot  be 
safely  read  or  repeated  in  part.  We 
have  no  desire  to  reviezv  mistakes  zvith- 
oiit  commenting  at  the  same  time  upon 
results,  or  znce  versa.  The  situation 
must  be  considered  as  a  zvhole. 


This  suggestion  followed  and  the  Cooperative 
Grange-League-Federation  Exchange,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  known,  the  G.  L.  F.,  was  organized  in 
1920. 

It  was  made  a  stock  organization  and  a  cam¬ 
paign  was  put  on  to  sell  stock  to  farmers  not  only 
to  get  the  necessary  money  with  which  to  do 
business,  but  what  is  just  as  important,  to  get 
the  interest  from  the  members  which  followed 
their  financial  investment.  As  a  result  of  this 
financial  campaign,  and  some  selling  of  stock 
since,  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F,  now  has  34,000 
stockholders  and  $772,905  of  stock  has  been  sold 
and  fully  paid  for.  The  Exchange  is  capitalized 
at'  a  million  dollars  consisting  of  200,000  shares 
of  common  stock  at  the  par  value  of  $5.00  each. 
Tliere  is  no  preferred  stock,  so  you  will  note  that 
about  three-fourths  of  the  stock  has  been  sold 


and  paid  for.  • 

The  management  of  the  Cooperative  Grange- 
League-Federation  Exchange  is  vested  in  a  Board 
of  nine  directors.  Three  of  these  are  nominated 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  three  by  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus  and  three  by  the  New  York  State 
Grange.  The  directors  are  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  G.  L.  F.  held  on 
the  day  preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange.  The  officers  consist  of  president, 
vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  comp¬ 
troller,  and  are  elected  by  the  board  of  directors. 

.  How  the  G.  L.  F.  Works 

.  The  organization  is  divided  into  seven  working 
departments  as  follows :  dairy  feed  service,  as¬ 
sorted  car  and  poultry  feed  service,  seed  service, 
fertilizer  service,  mail  order  service,  field  service 
and  information  service.  Each  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  has  a  manager  and  over  all  and  directly 
responsible  to  the  board  of  directors  there  is  a 
general  manager. 

This  brief  outline  indicates  the  way  in  which 
the  Cooperative  G.  L,  F.  is  organized.  How 
does  it  operate? 

During  the  first  years  of  its  operations,  the 
G.  L.  F.  was  handicapped  by  being  unable  to  con¬ 
trol  quality.  It  was  merely  a  broker  buying  from 
manufacturers,  or  a  buyer’s  agent  buying  through 
a  broker.  As  one  of  its  friendly  critics  put  it: 
‘Tt  required  some  time  and  experience  for  G.  L. 
F.  directors  and  management  to  find  out  that 
its  hands  were  tied  on  quality  and  price  on 
manufactured  goods,  that  it  could  not  hope  to 
be  more  than  another  middleman  unless  it  fol¬ 
lowed  the  supplies  back  through  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  'With  seeds  it  was  different.  These 
could  be  purchased  directly  from_  growers  al¬ 
though  even  here  seed  tended  to  get  into  the  hands 
of  large  cleaners  and  blenders.  G.  L.  F.  now 
cleans  its  own  seed. 

Not  Easy  to  Buy  Plants 

“One  might  think  it  easy  to  buy  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants,  "but  to  purchase  up-to-date  plants  in 
good  locations  and  with  modern  machinery — and 
to  buy  any  other  kind  in  these  days  of  rapid 
change  and  improvement  would  be  foolhardy — - 
would  require  the  doubling  and  tripling  of  G.  L. 
F.  Capital.  This  is  impractical  in  the  farmers’ 
present  financial  condition.  Moreover,  such  a 
course  would  undoubtedly  have  involved  capital 
losses  through  inexperience.  With  the  heavy  non¬ 
paying  investment  in  the  Buffalo  plant  in  mind, 
it  therefore  seemed  advisable  to  enter  into 
partnership  relations  with  reliable  manufacturers 
on  a  rental  basis  and  under  proper  safeguards.” 

This  has  been  done  and  the  management  feels 
that  with  both  feed  and  fertilizer  they  have 
quality  under  control,  with  also  a  share  in  savings 
in  manufacture  which  the  farmer  will  get  in  lower 
prices. 

To  summarize  then,  this  is  the  way  the  G.  L.  F. 
gets  the  supplies.  ■  Its  seed  department  actually 
inspects,  while  they  are  growing,  the  sources  of 
seed  and  follows  this  seed  right  through  until 
it  is  sold  and  delivered  by  tlie  G.  L.  F.  to  the 
consuming  farmers,  and  as  stated  above,  its  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  feed  are  obtained  by  partnership  re- 

{Confinued  on  page  516) 
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The  Appearance  of  Prosperity 

<  S'  I  ’  HE  big’  fields  of  alfalfa  or  clover  look  like 
1  prosperity,”  said  a  fai'mer  to  us  recently. 

As  we  stood  looking  off  across  the  fields  show¬ 
ing  the  dark  green  of  these  legumes  before  any  of 
the  other  grasses  had  started,  w^e  agreed  emphati¬ 
cally  with  the  above  remark.  Alfalfa  or  clover 
is  the  basis  of  good  farming.  Where  you  see 
them  growdng  you  may  know  that  they  are  not 
only  keeping  the  farmer’s  feed  costs  down  but 
they  are  adding  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Every  farmer  know^s  what  it  means  to  plant  a 
crop  on  clover  sod.  How  quickly  you  can  tell 
the  difference  in 'the  color  and  grow'th  of  the  crop 
on  a  clover  sod  from  one  that  does  not  have  that 
advantage ! 

Professor  Gustafson  of  Cornell  recently  com¬ 
pleted  some  very  interesting  experiments  on  the 
gain  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  caused  by  growing 
clover  and  alfalfa.  He  says: 

“The  grain  after  alfalfa  shows  a  rich  green 
color  and  makes  a  much  larger  total  growth  than 
that  which  conies  after  timothy.  This  indicates 
tliat  the  grain  crop  gets  more  nitrogen  from  the 
alfalfa  soil  than  from  the  timothy  soil.  The 
effect  of  red  clover  on  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  grass 
following  it  is  very  similar  to  that  of  alfalfa. 
In  one  instance,  oats  made  twice  the  total  yield 
of  grain  and  straw  after  clover  as  after  timothy. 
W'heat  made  ten  bushels  more  grain  after  clover 
than  after  timothy  when  all  other  conditions  w'ere 
identical.  Alfalfa  and  the  biennials  such  as  red, 
alsike,  and  sweet  clover  have  a  decidedly  beneficial 
effect.  The  annual  legumes,  such  as  peas,  beans 
and  vetch,  have  much  less  effect.” 

We  have  heard  many  farmers  complain  that 
they  could  not  get  a  stand  of  clover  that  would 
live  and  flourish  the  way  it  did  in  the  early  days 
when  the  land  was  new.  But  we  have  seen 
enough  clover  successfully  grown  with  almost 
every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  conditions  pos¬ 
sible  to  eastern  farms  so  that  we  know  that  clover 
can  be  grown  SUCCESSFULLY  if  just  three 
things  are  done.  First,  the  land  must  be 
ORDINARILY  FERTILE,  made  so  with  either 
manure  or  acid  phosphate.  Second,  care  must 
be  taken  to  get  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED, 
with  very  high  germination  power.  Third, 
PLENTY  OF  LIME  MUST  BE  USED.  If 
these  precautions  are  taken,  the  clover  will  suc¬ 
ceed  even  on  heaving  ground  and  will  come  on 
again  even  after  it  is  frozen  back. 


Now  we  think  we  have  found  a  plan.  We  are 
asking  the  help  of  you  parents  to  get  the  boys 
organized  with  the  LONE  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA.  Full  details  were  announced  in  our 
May  9th  issue.  More  information  will  be  fur- 
njshed  by  mail  on  request. 

The  Lone  Scouts  of  America  are  a  branch  of 
the  Boy  Scouts,  formed  to  meet  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  boys  on  the  farms.  President 
Coolidge  is  the  honorary  president  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  William  Howard  Taft,  William  G.  Mc- 
Adoo,  and  hundreds  of  others  are  among  those 
interested. 

•  This  is  not  a  profit-making  enterprise,  in  any 
way,  shape  or  manner.  It  is  just  another  kind  of 
service  that  American  Agriculturist  is  trying 
to  help  along. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  how  hard 
it  is  to  keep  boys  interested  in  right  things.  You 
cannot  hold  their  interest  if  they  have  to  work 
all  of  the  time,  with  no  other  diversions.  On 
Page  513  there  is  a  further  explanation  about 
the  I.one  Scouts  of  America  and  a  blank  form 
for  the  boy  to  sign.  Look  over  this  explanation 
and  the  one  in  our  May  9th  issue  and  then  join 
with  us  in  encouraging  your  boy  to  become  one 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  tribe  of  Lone 
Scouts  of  America. 


The  Next  Step  in  Country  Progress 

The  address  started  on  our  first  page  was 
given  recently  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Sloan  at  a 
meeting  of  a  group  of  business  men  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Sloan  is  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  power  and  light 
companies  in  America,  and  The  Empire  State 
Gas  and  Electric  Association.  In  introducing 
the  speaker,  ]\Ir.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  pub- 
lisher^of  American  Agriculturist,  who  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  said: 

“When  the  railroads,  the  improved  highways, 
the  automobiles  and  the  motor  trucks  came,  the 
farmer  solved  to  a  very  great  extent  his  transpor- 
tailon  problem.  With  the  coming  of  the  R.  F.  D., 
the  telephone,  the  radio,  the  lonesome  distances 
of  the  country  were  cut  down  and  the  farmers’ 
problem  of  communication  was  solved.  The  in¬ 
vention  and  application  of  farm  machinery  have 
at  least  partly  solved  the  drudgery  of  farm  hand 
^vork.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  next  great  step  in 
farm  development  is  the  application  of  electricity, 
for  lightening  and  brightening  the  life  of  our 
farm  people.” 

American  Agriculturist  is  greatly  interested 
in  helping  along  the  work  of  bringing  electrical 
power  and  light  to  farmers  at  a  price  within  their 
reach.  Because  of  this,  we  printed  in  a  recent 
issue  a  speech  of  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  (Board  of  Directors  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  electricity  on  the  farm.  And  now  we 
commend  to  your  reading  Mr.  Sloan’s  address 
on  this  page  on  the  same  subject. 

The  first  step  always  in  any  great  movement 
is  to  study  and  think  about  it.  The  power  com¬ 
panies  are  already  giving  much  thought  and  at¬ 
tention  on  how  to  extend  electrical  power  and 
light  to  country  users.  We  will  continue  to  print 
all  the  facts  that  we  can  get  so  that  farmers  may 
study  and  think  about  it  also. 


For  Farm  Boys 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  studying  to 
find  something  that  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  might  do  that  would  interest  and  help  the 
farm  boys.  We  wanted  it  to  be  something  in 
j):i.  Licular  that  would  interest  the  boy  in  country 
life  and  show  him  what  a  wonderful  place  the 
country  is  in  which  to  work  and  play  and  live. 


Better  Homes  An  American  Ideal 

Although  the  practice  of  promoting 
“weeks”  of  one  kind  or  other  has  grown 
to  such  proportions  as  to  court  public  indifference 
to  them  all,  the  subject  of  (BETTER  HOMES 
strikes  close  home  for  all  of  us. 

Home  as  a  place  of  spiritual  and  mental  stim¬ 
ulation  as  well  as  of  bodily  comfort  to  those 
sheltered  within  its  walls  is  the  ideal  of  American 
family  life.  To  bring  out  the  best  in^  every 
meml^r  of  the  family,  to  help  in  controlling  the 
unworthy  impulses,  to  bring  to  a  healthy  and  use¬ 
ful  citizenship  the  youth  of  the  home  is  an  ideal 
worthy  of  the  best  father  Ynd  mother  and  can 
be  accomplished  in  even  the  humblest  home. 

In  these  days  of  unrest  and  desire  for  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  our  young  folks,  the  home 


which  has  the  atmosphere  of  sympathetic  under-* 
standing  will  have  the  better  chance  of  directing 
into  right  channels  that  restlessness.  - 
While  much  of  the  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  the  mechanical  and  artistic  aspects  of 
BETTER  HOMES,  we  consider  those  as  means 
to  the  desired  end  of  more  satisfying  family  life. 

Increased  knowledge  of  these  aspects,  however, 
leads  towards  realization  of  these  ends,  and  each 
woman  should  study  her  end  of  the  business — 
the  home-making — with  an  eye  to  making  it  most 
effective,  just  as  the  farmer  attempts  to  do  with 
his  fields  or  orchards;  this  includes  better  equip¬ 
ment  and  arrangement,  a  definite  plan  of  work, 
careful  buying,  and  constant  adjusting  of  the 
social  demands  of  the  family  and  community. 

The  less  money  one  has,  the  more  necessary 
it  is  to  know  how  it  can  be  spent  to  the  best 
advantage,  hut  money  or  lack  of  it  need  not  de¬ 
termine  the  successful  family  life,  which  is  a 
thing  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  the  material 
things  which  enter  into  it. 

— Grace  Watkins  Huckett. 


Charles  R.  Mellen 


WE  are  sorry  to  have  to  report  the  passing 
of  our  friend,  Charles  R.  Mellen,  of 
Geneva,  who  died  on  April  29th  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  For  many  years  IMr.  Mellen  owned  the 
famous  John  Johnson  place  in  Seneca  County  and 
until  comparatively  recently  he  made  this  farm 
his  home.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  the 
John  Johnson  farm  was  the  first  in  this  country 
to  be  tile  drained  with  tile  brought  from 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Mellen  fully  lived  up  to  the  progressive 
history  of  his  farm.  He  was  instrumental  in 
starting  the  Seneca  County  Farm  Bureau  and 
served  on  the  Executive  Committee.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  governing 
board  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva.  Best  of  all,  Mr.  Mellen  was  a 
splendid  citizen  and  a  man  who  was  greatly 
respected  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 


It  Starts  in  This  Issue 

The  “Valley  of  Voices”  starts  in  this  issue. 

It  is  a  good  story  for  every  member  of  the 
family  and  is  alone  well  worth  the  subscription 
price  of  American  Agriculturist.  If  you  do 
not  believe  it,  turn  back  and  read  the  opening 
inrtalment. 


To  Prevent  Sale  of  Poor  Fertilisers 

PENNSYLVx\NIA  has  a  new  fertilizer  law. 

It  provides  that  Pennsylvania  fertilizer  must 
hereafter  contain  at  least  14  per  cent  of  plant 
food.  Already  the  great  majority  of  dealers  have 
improved  the  standards  of  the  business  and  need 
no  regulation  law.  They  welcome,  however,  as 
do  all  farmers,  a  statute  which  will  make  it 
difficult  for  the  small  minority  to  sell  farmers 

fertilizer  of  little  value. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  also  passed  a  new 
insecticide  act  and  a  new  paint  hill_,  providh^  for 
proper  brands,  rulings  and  regulations  which  wll 
help  to  insure  farmers  against  fraud  in  these 
products. 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

I  HAVE  heard  a  good  many  stories  about  the 
partnership  that  is  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  doctor  and  the  undertaker,  but  the  doctor  m 
the  following  story,  that  somebody  sept  me,  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  a  little  shy  on  this  so-  -  of  cooperation. 

The  story  goes  that  he  was  rtaveling  by  a 
graveyard  one  day  and  he  noticed  the  _  grave-dig¬ 
ger  lying  in  the  cemetery  badly  intoxicated,  oo 
the  doctor  said  to  him :  ,  . 

“John,  John,  this  is  very  bad.  I  must 
report  your  intoxicated  condition  to  the  minister. 

“Aw,  come  off,  Doc.,”  replied  the 
“I’VE  COVERED  UP  MANY  A  MIST^l 
OF  YOURN.  CAN’T  YOU  OVERLOOK 
ONE  OF  MINE?” 


/American  Agriculturist,  May  16,  1925 


Our  Worst  Problem 
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How  the  Standard  Farm  Papers  Are  Fighting  the  Farmers'  Tax  Battle 


By  C.  V.  GREGORY 

Editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer 


render  well-nigh  impossible  the  reduction  of  taxes 


OF  all  the  vexing  questions  with  which 
the'  farmer  has  to  deal,  taxation  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  worst.  The  cost  of  government 
is  steadily  increasing,  payrolls  become 
longer  year  by  year,  and  the  scope  of  government 
activity  is  constantly  broadened.  Real  estate,  and 

estate,  which  lies  out  of  doors 
where  it  cannot  be  missed  by 
the  assessor,  bears  the  heavy 
end  of  the  tax  burden.  Farm 
taxes  have  increased  at  an 
alarming  rate,  until  in  some 
cases  the  annual  tax  bill  is 
almost  as  great  as  the  rental 
value  of  the  land. 

What  is  to  be 
done  about  it? 

Farmers  and  farm 
organizations  all  over  the  country  are 
analyzing  the  problem  and  trying  to 
find  methods  of  lightening  the  burden. 

The  first  suggestion  usually  made  is 
to  reduce  the  expense  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Experience  does  not  lead  us  to 
hope  for  much  relief  in  that  direction, 
however.  W e  may  check  increases, 

but  to  curtail  government  activities 

sufficiently  to  bring  back  the  good  old 
tax  bills  of  years  ago  does  not  seem 
possible. 

Farmers  pay  little  federal  taxes  di- 
rectlv.  The  federal  income  tax  law 
is  the  least  of  their  worries.  What 
they  pay  indirectly  in  increased  prices 
due  to  the  tariff  and  in  other  ways  is 
another  story.  The  farmer’s  chief 
complaint  does  not  lie  there,’  however, 
but  in  the  tax  bills  for  state  and  local 
expenses,  which  come  with  the  first 
robin  in  the  springtime. 

Even  state  taxes  are  guilty  only  in 
small  degree.  On  a  typical  320-acre 
farm  in  Knox  county,  Illinois,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  tax  bill  is  $440.19.  Of  that 
amount  $229.39  goes  for  schools, 

$74.58  for  roads,  and  $135.22  for 
state,  county  and  township,  govern¬ 
ment.  A  considerable  part  of  the  state 
tax  is  used  for  educational  and  road 
building  purposes.  More  than  75  per 
cent  of  this  farmer’s  tax  bill  is  charge¬ 
able  to  schools  and  roads. 

The  annual  direct  tax  in  a  typical 
farming  county  in  Central  Illinois  is 
$1,060,031.74.  Of  this  amount  $412,- 
293.04  goes  for  schools  and  $232,201.45 
for  roads.  The  road  tax  is  more  than  the  entire 
cost  of  township,  county  and  state  government,, 
and  the  school  tax  is  nearly  twice  as  much. 

We  cannot  abolish  roads  and  schools.  We 
Want  to  make  them  better  instead  of  poorer.  The 
Solution  seems  to  be  to  enlarge  the  sources  of 
revenue  and  place  assessments  on  a  more  equitable 
basis.  A  number  of  states  are  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  first  purpjose  by  income  taxes,  severance 
taxes,  gasoline  taxes,  etc.  Further  movement  in 
this  direction  seems  to  be  desirable. 

Considerable  progress  is  being  made  in  securing 
fairer  assessment  of  farm  land.  The  most  ex¬ 
tensive  work  along  this  line  has  been  in  Illinois, 
where  John  C.  Watson,  tax  expert  of  the  Illin^ 
ois  Agricultural  Association,  has  done  'notable 
^ork. 

Mr.  Watson’s  method  is  to  check  up  actual 
sales  af  farm  and  city  property  for  a  year,  and 
comppe  sale  and  assessed  valuations.  Almost 
invariably  he  has  found  that  farm  land  is  assessed 
at  a  higher  percentage  of  its  actual  sale  value 
than  is  city  real  estate.  This  evidence  presented 
fo  boards  of  review  has  resulted  in  reduced  farm 
assessments  in  a  number  of  Illinois  counties. 

Sangamon  county  furnishes  a  typical  instance. 
Reduction  in  farm  land  assessments  in  1923  cut 
the  tax  paid  in  the  spring  of  1924  about  25  cents 
an  acre.  The  total  tax  saving  to  Illinois  farmers 


as  a  result  of  Mr.  Watson’s  work  is  about  two 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Watson’s  department  is  also  investigating 
county  finance  in  a  number  of  Illinois  counties. 
In  Cass  county,  Illinois,  it  was  found  that  taxes 
were  being  levied  above  the  legal  limit,  nioney 
was  being  borrowed  illegally  on  the  notes  of  the 
county  commissioners,  records  required  by  law 
were  missing  from  the  files,  and  large  amounts 
of  money  had  been  paid  out  without  proper  ex¬ 


planation.  This  investigation  resulted  in  court 
action  and  a  political  uplieaval  in  the  county. , 

In  New  York  a  notable  piece  of  tax  reduction 
work  was  accomplished  by  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Following  the  collection  of  a  great 
amount  of  evidence  of  unjust  taxation  from  the 
readers  of  that  paper.  Governor  A1  Smith  called 
the  editor  and  publisher  into  conference.  As  a 
result,  the  governor  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
legislature  asking  for  a  reduction  of  one  half-mill 
in  the  direct  property  tax.  Such  a  measure  was 
passed,  saving  property  owners  approximately 
eight  million  dollars. 

This  publication  is  now  advancing  a  budget 
system  for  every  tax  levying  body,  and  tax  state¬ 
ments  showing  in  detail  just  how  the  money  is 
spent.  The  budget  system  is  just  as  valuable  in 
school  districts  and  other  local  taxing  units  as  it 
is  in  state  and  federal  governments.  It  leads  to 
more  careful  expenditures  and  consequently  to 
lower  taxes. 

S.  R.  McKelvie  of  Nebraska,  publisher  of  the 
Nebraska  Farmer  and  former  governor  of  that 
state,  calls  attention  to  the  influence  of  bond 
issues  on  taxation.  “It  encourages  extravagance,” 
he  says,  “enables  the  small  or  non-taxpayer  to 
impose  enormous  burdens  on  those  who,  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  thrift,  accumulate  property,  and 


in  times  of  stress.”  Nebraska  is  prohibited  by  the 
constitution  from  issuing  state  bonds.  In  1922, 
Mr.  McKelvie,  then  governor,  called  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  and  reduced  state  taxes 
one-third,  which  would  not  have  been  possible 
had  the  state  been  in  debt.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  conditions  in  Illinois,  where  state 
bond  issues  to  the  total  of  235  million  dollars  have 
been  authorized  within  the  past  10  years,  and 
where  the  state  tax  rate  has  increased  from  45 
cents  to  65  cents  on  each  $100  of  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  within  the  past  five  years.  The 
latest  bond  issue  was  for  $100,000,000 
for  road  building.  These  bonds  run 
for  30  years.  It  will  take  $175,000,000 
to  pay  the  principal  and  interest.  Bond 
issues  cannot  be  eliminated  entirely, 
nowever,  especially  for  building  school 
houses  and  other  public  buildings. 

No  matter  how  greatly  we  may 
economize  in  public  expenditures,  the 
burden  will  be  exclusively  heavy  as 
long  as  real  estate  continues  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  load.  The  tendency 
in  many  states  is  for  costs  of  road 
building  to  be  paid  by  motor  vehicle 
license  fees  and  in  many  cases  by  a 
gasoline  tax.  So  far  this  has  not  de¬ 
creased  the  burden  on  real  estate,  how¬ 
ever,  as  this  money  has  been  chiefly 
used  for  building  state  roads.  Farmers 
might  as  well  direct  their  efforts  to¬ 
ward  a  policy  of  assessing  the  bulk  of 
all  road  costs  against  motor  vehicles 
and  reducing  the  burden  on  real  estate 
to  that  extent.  A  move  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  has  been  started  in  Illinois,  where 
it  is  proposed  to  make  a  two-cent  gaso¬ 
line  tax  replace  a  25-cent  direct  county 
tax  for  road  building  and  maintenance. 

The  cost  of  schools  will  increase 
rather  than  decrease.  At  present  real 
estate  bears  practically  all  this  expense. 
The  thrifty  person  who  accumulates 
property  pays  for  educating  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  less  thrifty  class  who  spend 
as  they  go. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  a  state  in¬ 
come  tax,  properly  distributed  to  the 
school  districts  and  other  taxing 
bodies.  Such  a  tax  might  well  take  the 
place  of  the  unen forcible  tax  on  in¬ 
tangible  property.  In  fact,  many  tax 
■  authorities  believe  that  with  the  establishment  of 
a  state  income  tax,  all  personal  property  taxes 
should  be  abolished.  A  state  income  tax  should 
also  contain  an  offset  feature.  That  is,  if  the  in¬ 
come  derived  from  property,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
farmer,  the  taxpayer  should  not  pay  both  a  prop¬ 
erty  tax  and  an  income  tax,  but  only  the  higher 
of  the  two. 

The  soundest  measure  of  taxation  is  the  ability 
to  pay.  Income  is  the  true  measure  of  that  ability. 
Until  the  income  tax  is  made  to  share  with  real 
estate  the  cost  of  local  and  state  governments, 
lower  taxes  are  an  idle  dream. 

Government  economy  will  help  some,  but  if 
we  hope  foy  great  relief,  we  are  sure  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  Fairer  assessments  will  help  some.  But 
the  real  solution  is  to  collect  taxes  from  the  great 
mass  of  people  who  own  little  property  but  who 
have  substantial  incomes.  When  that  is  done, 
through  a  fair  state  income  tax,  real  tax  relief 
for  agriculture  will  follow. 


What  we  need  most  in  this  Republic  is  not 
special  genius,  not  unusual  brilliancy,  but  the 
honest  and  upright  adherence  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  and  of  their  representatives 
to  the  fundamental  laws  of  private  and  public 
morality — which  are  now  what  they  have  been 
during  recorded  history. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 


THE  WEANING  SEASON 
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Just  like  takl.  ^  away  a  member  of  the  family — almost 

Courtesy  New  York  Tribune.  By  J.  N.  Darling 
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Old  hattertf  tmumncef>^ 


^"T^HE  one  way  to  get  battery  insurance  is  to 
buy  the  right  battery  —  the  battery  that 
gives  longest  service  and  needs  fewest  repairs. 

Since  the  day  of  the  first  electrically  started 
car,  Exide  has  been  proving  itself  the  long- 
lived,  economical  battery.  Exide  v/as  standard 
equipment  on  that  car.  Today,  more  new  cars 
leave  the  factories  equipped  with  the  product 
of  the  Exide  plant  than  with  any  other  battery. 

Take  out  battery  insurance  by  putting  an 
Exide  in  your  car.  The  first  cost  of  an  Exide 
is  low,  the  last  cost  lowest.  You  can  also  get 
Exide  Radio  Batteries  at  our  service  stations 
and  at  radio  dealers. 

_  / 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Philadelphia 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada.  Limited,  153  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto 


BRIGHT  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FARM 

A  great  majority  of  all  the  individual  electric  light  and  power 
plants  in  rural  homes  get  their  current  from  Exide  Batteries, 
FTidi»c  are  made  for  every  purpose  by  the  largest  Storage  battery 
manufacturers  in  the  worUL 


M.  C.  Buuritt 


American  Agriculturist,  May  16,  1935 

/  Do  Plans  Pay? 

A  Farm  And  Home  Falk 

“PLAN  your  By  M.  C.  BURRITT  Lew  farmer? 

work;  work  make  such  paper 

your  plan”  is  an  old  motto  which  is  plans  ahead  but  many  good  farmers  I  know 
written  in  one  of  my  earliest  diaries  and  do  have  a  well  planned  schedule  in  their 
which  has  almost  become  a  habitual  effort  minds  not  only  one  week  but  several  weeks 
with  me.  Applied  to  farm  work  it,  of  ahead. 

course,  has  its  limitations.  However,  I  We  have  alfalfa  sowed  three  different 
feel  that  a  carefully  made  plan  for  each  ways  this  spring,  all  on  tile  drained  land 
week’s  work  is  much  more  likely  to  pro-  in  the  same  field,  all  inoculated.  Four 
duce  desired  results  than  no  plan  at  all,  acres  was  sown  with  oats  on  April  17, 
even  if  it  does  have  to  be  changed  some-  being  broadcast  ahead  of  the  drill.  Oats 
what.  It  is  not  necessary  that  such  a  plan  were  seeded  at  the  rate  of  only  five  pecks 

be  put  on  paper  al-  per  acre.  Three  acres  were  sown  on 
though  I  person-  April  25  with  canning  factory  peas  in 
ally  feel  that  writ-  the  same  manner;  Five  acres  were  seeded 
ing  down  the  jobs  with  fall  sown  wheat  which  was  late 
helps  to  visualize  sown  last  fall  but  which  is  a  good  though 
them,  and  anyhov/  not  a  very  advanced  stand.  In  this  case 
crossing  ^hem  oft  the  seed  was  dragged  in  April  28  first 
when  completed  is  lengthwise  and  then  crosswise  of  the  wheat 
a  satisfaction,  rows  with  a  spike-tooth  drag.  I  anticipate 

To  show  how  the  best  seeding  with  peas  and  the  next 
this  works  out,  best  with  oats  but  time  will  tell  just  what 
last  week  I  listed  the  results  will  be.  Although  I  didn’t 
ten  jobs  which  plan  it  as  an  experiment,  I  am  glad  that 
ought  to  be  done  I  shall  have  this  opportunity  to  determine 
and  which  I  plan-  the  best  method  of  seeding  this  important 
ned  to  do.  We  legume. 

got  five  of  them  done,  with  parts  of  t\TO  Weather  Man^  Was  With  Us 
others,  and  111  addition  two  jobs  wmictr 

we  hadn’t  planned  at  all,  but  undertook  The  dor/hant  spray  was  finished  in  this 
because  of  rain.  Unexpected  things  al-  section  the  early  part  of  last  week.  The 
w^ays  occur  to  change  plans  although  I  wind  conveniently  shifted  East  and  West 
suppose  it  is  good  management  to  reduce  through  prevailingly  North  and  generally 
these  to  an  absolute  minimum  by  antici-  ^  thorough  application  w'as  made  from 
pating  as  many  of  tliem  as  possible.  Things  both  sides.  There  was  no  rain  through- 
worked  right  on  schedule  the  first  three  the  entire  spray  period  and  practically 
days  of  the  week.  Then  a  valve  burned  no  scab  now  appears  to  have  developed, 
out  on  the  tractor  and  we  had  to  lay  off  Two  days  later  we  had  a  36-hour  rain 
three-quarters  of  a  day  to  take  the  Ford-  but  the  protection  was  there.  Now  the 
son  down,  replace  the  valve,  and  while  _weather  has  cleared  and- the  early  .varieties 
we  were  at  it 'grind  all  the  valves.  We  are  almost  ready  for  the  pink  application, 
had  been  going  only  a  half  day  again  Temperatures  have  been  low  during  the 
when  it  began  to  rain  and  we  were  kept  week  with  two  or  three  sharp  white  frosts. 
Inside  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  that  Injury  to  buds  is  not  now  apparent  but 
we  had  a  batting  average -of  about  60  some  is  likely  to  be  evidenced  later  in 
per  cent  failure  of  the  blossoms  to  set.  With  warm 

weather,  apples  will  be  in  full  bloom  by 
A  Heavy  Schedule  Ahead  May  10.  Cherries  are  in  bloom  now 

For  this  coming  week  I  have  twelve  (Ma3’-  2)  and  peaches,  pears  and  plums 
major  jobs  laid  out  on  my  note  pad.  These  are  all  ready  to  burst  into  bloom  now  witli 
include  putting  on  the  pink  spray  which  a  real  warm  day. 

will  take  one  man  four  days  at  least,  and  Oats  were  practically  all  sown  before 
keeping  the  tractor  plowing  and  discing  the  rain  of  April  30,  although  there  are  a 
as  much  of  the  time  as  possible.  The  work  few  belated  sowings  yet  to  be  made.  Most 
planned  will  take  at  least  140  hours  but  fields  are  just  coming  up.  Some  plow- 
we  will  have  about  160  hours  available,  ing  for  corn  and  beans  and  other  hoed 
so  that  there  is  a  margin  for  rain,  under-  crops  has  been  done  but  most  of  this  work 
estimating,  and  new  jobs  equal  to  more  is  ahead.  Spraying,  cultivating  orchards, 
than  10  per  cent.  I  think  we  have  antici-  hauling  manure  and  plowing  will  be  the 
pated  all  the  eventualities  w'e  can  control,  order  of  the  day  during  the  coming  week 
For  the  rest  we  are  in  the  hands  of  Provi-  of  May  4th>  The  rain  came  just  right 
dence.  I  think  it  is  better  even  to  have  The  ground  was  dry  for  this  time  of  the 
planned  and  not  w'orked  the  plan  one  hun-  year  and  the  water  is  already  pretty  well 
dred  per  cent  than  not  to  have  planned  at  absorbed. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


Bringing  Electricity  to  the  Farm 


{Continued  from  first  page) 


There  are  two  reasons  why  the  farmer 
wants  electricity  and  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  wants  to  furnish  it  to  him.  The 
first  is  social.  The  second  is  business. 

I  don’t  need  to  stress  the  basic  im¬ 
portance  of  agriculture  in  our  national  life 
and  the  desirability  of  anything  which  will 
make  farmers  and  their  families  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy  and  farming  easier, 
more  productive,  more  profitable.  Elec¬ 
tricity  will  do  all  of  this,  if  the  farmer 
can  get  it  and  can  afford  to  use  it.  This 
has  been  proved  on  scientifically  electri¬ 
fied  experimental  farms  and  on  a  divers¬ 
ity  of  plain,  practical  farms  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  w’here  electricity  is 
already  being  supplied  by  the  extension 
of  central  lines  on  a  sound  commercial 
basis.  To  take  part  in  any  movement 
which  will  better  the  farmer  is  a  social 
service  of  prime  Importance,  and  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  is  well  aware  of  its  privilege 
and  its  duty  is  that  respect. 

Hard  Job  to  Get  It  to  the  Farms 

Moreover,  it  is  good  business  to  furnish 
electricity  to  the  farmers  wdio  can  use 


it  to  their  advantage.  The  extension  of 
distribution  lines  to  rural  territory  where 
there  may  be  only  three  or  four  or  half 
a  dozen  customers  to  the  mile  instead  of 
forty  or  four  hundred,  as  In  a  city,  brings 
in  problems  of  engineering,  cost  and  finan¬ 
cing  which  are  intricate  and  perplexing. 
Obviously  the  farmer  can’t  use  electricity 
if  it  is  too  costly ;  equally  obviously  the 


tility  cannot  furnish  it  way  below  cost 
r  on  a  rate  system  which  would  penalize 
cisting  city  customers  in  their  rates.  Tet 
lese  matters  can  be  worked  out — they  are 
1  process  of  being  worked  out  in  tins 
tate;  and  when  they  have  been,  the  sale 
f  electricity  to  farms  for  home  use  and 
irm  power  is  going  to  be  a  desirable  item 


trical  service. 


This  opens  a  vista  of  the  farmer  as  a 
more  -economical  producer,  a  larger  pur¬ 
chaser,  the  importance  of  which  your 
trained  economic  vision  will  preceive  at 
once.  The  social  benefits  resulting  from 
electrified  farms  will  not  accrue  to  the 
{Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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lone  scouts  of  AMERICA 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 

'’HO  will  be  in 
the  first  hun¬ 
dred  to  send  in  a 
Lone  Scout  Applica¬ 
tion  blank.  We  wish 
to  publish  a  picture 
of  the  first  member 
of  the  American 
Agriculturist  Tribe 
of  the  Lone  Scouts 
of  America.  We 
want  other  Lone 
Scouts  to  send  us 
pictures  and  stories. 
This  is  your  column, 
and  we  wish  to  print 

what  you  want. 

What  To  Do 

First  fill  and  send  us  the  blank  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page.  We  will  forward 
it  to  the  Long  House  at  Chicago,  and 
will  send  you  your  membership  card, 
badge  and  handbook.  When  you  get 
them,  send  at  once  for  the  first  degree 
book  and  pass  the  tests  as  soon  as  you 
can.  Begin  to  interest  other  boys  in 
becoming  Lone  Scouts,  and  as  soon  as 
four  others  have  joined,  start  a  tribe.  A 
Tribe  is  a  group  of 
scouts  at  least  five  in 
number  who  select  a 
tribe  name,  elect  a 
Tribe  chief,  a  Scribe 
and  a  Wampum  Bear¬ 
er.  They  hold  regular 
meetings  and  have  fun 
together.  The  Tribe 
chief  has  a  pin  which 
is  pictured  on  this  page  to  show  his 
rank.  This  pin  is  the  property  of  the 
Tribe,  and  to  encourage  you  to  form  a 
Tribe  we  will  give  a  Tribe  Chief  Pin  to 
the  first  Tribe  that  organizes  through 
us. 

When  you  decide  that  you  wish  to 
form  a  tribe,  send  us  an  application  for 
a  charter.  This  application  must  give 
the  following  facts:  The  name,  address 
and  age  of  each  member.  Officers 
names.  Tribe  meeting  place  and  meet¬ 
ing  dates.  The  purpose-of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  tribe  must  adopt  the  official 
constitution,  which  is  printed  in  the 
handbook,  and  a  charter  is  granted  to 
the  tribe  by  the  Long  House  at  Chicago, 
upon  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  to  cov¬ 
er  costs. 

What  the  First  Degree  Tests  Teach  You 


Tests  one,  two  and  three  will  teach 
you  to  keep  yourself  physically  fit.  Tests 
four,  five,  six  and  seven  will  give  you  a 
general  knowledge  of  your  body.  How 
you  know  when  your  fingers  are  burned, 
and  how  your  body  grows.  Tests  eight, 
nine  and  ten  will  teach  you  to  have  keen 
eyes,  sharp  ears,  and  a  good  memory. 
The  tests  from  eleven  to  sixteen  deal 
with  respect  for  the  flag,  courtesy,  cheer¬ 
fulness,  and  the  honor  of  a  Lone  Scout, 
as  well  as  ^ndness  to  dumb  animals. 


Why  You  Should  Be  a  Lone  Scout 
You  will  be  a  member  of  a  self  gov¬ 
erned  organization  and  you  will  take 
part  in  the  government.  You  will  learn 
much  about  outdoor  life,  and  build  up  a 
stronger  body.  You  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  your  letters,  and  stories 
appear  in  print  either  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  or  in  Lone  Scout  Papers. 
Perhaps  the  biggest  reason  for  becoming 
a  Lone  Scout  is  that  you  will  make 
friends  of  many  other  Lone  Scouts.  "W^e 
will  print  a  list  of  members  as  they  join, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  write  letters  to 
as  many  of  them  as  you  care  to  hear 
from. 


If  a  Lone  Scout  is  interested  in  radio, 
m  collecting  stamps,  or  in  anything  that 
^oys  are  interested  in,  you  may  form  or 
join  as  many  mail  tribes  as  you  wish.  A 
*^il  tribe  is  a  group  of  lone  scouts  that 
are  interested  in  the  same  things.  They 
Write  to  each  other,  exchange  experi¬ 
ences,  and  gain  in  friendship. 

^  Come  on  boys.  Let’s  make  the 
Americait  Agriculturist  Tribk  of  the 
Pone  Scouts  of  America  the  best  in  the 
ttmntry. 


Mow.  Rake  Stack  -  Bale 

McCormick  -  Deering 

Haying  Machines! 


McCormicIc'Deerins  Hay  Loader 


TT  is  surprising  how  much  better  hay 
you  can  make,  how  much  labor  you 
can  save,  and  how  much  pleasanter  the 
haying  season  can  be  when  you  use  the 
modern  dependable  hay  tools  found  in 
the  McCormick-Deering  Line.  Regard¬ 
less  of  where  you  are  farming,  if  you 
grow  some  hay,  you  should  know  all 
about  these  machines. 


McCormick-Deering  High-Lift  Sf.-xker 


You  can  get  this  profitable  information 
from  the  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
or  by  writing  to  us. 

iNTERNATIOrNTAL  HARVESTER  CoMPANY 

S«.  Miehisan  Are.  OF  AMERICA  (Incorporated)  Chicago,  IIII 

Branch  Houses  in  the  U.  S.;  the  following  tn  American  Agriculturist  terntoT 


McCormiclc-Deering  Self-Dump  Rake 


Branches  in  93 
Principal  Cities 


McCocmkk>Deer£ns  Side  Rake  and  Tedder 


15,000  Dealers 


Qood  Service 
Everywhere 


Deering  Mower 
at  Work 


Bringing  Electricity  to  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  opposite  page) 

farmers  alone;  neither  will  the  material 
benefits. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  electrical 
service  may  be  carried  to  the  farms.  One 
is  being  tried  out  in  Ontario,  where  there 
is  govenment  ownership  and  operation  of 


the  electrical  system.  There  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  farm  service  lines  is  heavily  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  government.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  a  good  and  sound  way.  It 
introduces  too  many  offsets  to  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  farm  utilization  of 
electricity.  I  don’t  believe  the  self-re¬ 
specting  farmers  of  our  country  would 
care  much  for  that  method,  even  if  it 


Use  This  Blank  and  Become  a  Lone  Scout 


"  Date  . . . r 

I, have,  with  the  consent  of  my  parents  or  gpiardian,  taken  the  following 
pledge  of  the  Done  Scouts  of  America,  which  I  have  read  and  understand: 

"I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  nation  for  which  it  stands,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.  I  wiU  ‘Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day’  and  be  worthy 
of  the  name  Done  Scout.”  . 

Enclosed  find  15  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  enrolling  me  as  a  member.  1 
tmderstand  that  AMERICAN  AGRICUDTURIST  is  furnishing  the  Done  Scout 
badge  free  of  charge  to  one  hundred  members.  This  membership  fee  entitles  me 
to  a  membership  card,  the  badge,  a  handbook,  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  order. 

Name  *. . . . . . . . . . . . 

Nationality  and  color  . . . . . .  Age  . . . 

St.  N®.  F.  O.  B0!X  or  R,  F,  1>.  No. . . - 

Co unty  ......... m. . . .i. State  ...................a 

Send  an  applications  to  Done  Scout  Editor.  AMEEiCAN  AGRICUDTURIST. 
4tl  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


hastened  results  somewhat. 

The  other  way  is  the  extension  of  farm 
service  as  a  sound  business  proposition 
witli  all  elements  carefully  weighed,  which 
is  what  we  are  doing  here — the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  service  where  and  when  and  as  it 
can  be  made  to  be  mutually  advantageous 
to  the  farmer  and  the  electrical  company. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  detailed 
statement  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  farmers  of  the  country  are  now 
operating  delivered  by  Governor  Lowden 
a  week  ago  at  the  dinner  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association.  It 
was  a  gloomy  picture — farmers  receiving 
less  return  for  their  bumper  crops  than 
for  small  ones,  a  large  and  growing  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  prices  of  the  things 
they  sell  and  the  things  they  buy,  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  abandoned  farms. 

Electricity  in  Place  of  the  Hired  Man 
Governor  Lowden  declares  the  main 
trouble  in  the  farmers’  situation  today  is 
that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  not  applying 
modern  business  methods.  He  advocates 
organization,  for  marketing.  Not  being 
a  farmer,  I  cannot  discuss  that  pha««  ai 
(Continued  on  page  12 
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“Been  using  it  every  day  for  five  solid  years.’ 

“  And  I’ll  tell  you  this— You  can  bank  on  it  that 
the  Hinman  gets  the  milk  and  gets  it  clean.  There’s 
nothing  about  that  machine  that  you  can’t  wash  as 
thoroughly  clean  as  your  wife  does  her  tea  cups. 

“  My  time’s  worth  something.  When  I  can  save 
over  half  of  it  by  letting  a  machine  milk  the  herd 
instead  of  my  elbow  grease,  I  guess  I  know  it  pays 
to  own  a  Hinman.  That’s  the  way  thousands  of 
Hinman.  Users  talk  today.  Do  you 
know  why  ?  It’s  worth  while  finding  out. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

containing  milking  machine  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  give  you  an  entirely  new 
idea  about  what  the  Hinman  is  and  can 
do.  Write  us  to-day. 

AGENTS— Write  us  about  opportuni¬ 
ties  open  in  certain  sections 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
ITthStreet,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Time  Tested  Windmill 


The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  a  record  of  10  years 
of  successful  operation.  In  all  climates  and  under  the  severest  con¬ 
ditions  it  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  real  self-oiling 
windmill  and  a  most  reliable  pumping  machine. 

An  Auto-Olled  Aermoter,  when  once  properly  erected, 
needs  no  further  attention  except  the  annual  oiling. 
There  are  no  bolts  or  nuts  to  work  loose  and  no  delicate 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

There  are  no  untried  features  in  the  Auto-Olled 
Aermotor.  The  gears  run  in  oil  in  the  oil-tight,  storm¬ 
proof  gear  case  just  astheydid  10  years  ago.  Somerefine- 
ments  have  been  made,  asexperience  has  shown  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  improvement,  but  the  original  simplicity  of  design  has 
been  retained  while  greater  perfection  of  operation  has  been 
achieved.  The  Aermotor  is  wonderfully  efficient  in  the  light 
winds,  which  are  the  prevailing  ones.  The  self-oiled  motor  works 
with  practically  no  friction,  and  the  wind- wheel  of  the  Aermotor 
is  made  to  run  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  is  also  amply  strong  to 
run  safely  in  the  strongest  winds.  In  any  condition  of  wind  or  weather  you  vaay  be 
sure  that  the  Anto-Olled  Aermotor  will  give  you  the  best  of  service.  It  is  made 
by  the  company  which  established  the  steel  windmill  business  38  years  ago. 


AERMOTOR  CO. 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


Dallas 

Btinneapolis 


Des  nfoim 
Oakland 


Famous  Swedish 
Treatment  Prevents 
Abortion 


Foreign  Treatment  Now  Giving  Amazing 
Results  in  Herds  Considered  Incura- 
\  ble.  Easy  and  Safe  to  Use. 


>OfiN  W,  FROBEliG 


Chicago,  11?.,  — 
Complete  freedom 
from  the  ravages  of 
the  disease  con¬ 
tagious  abortion 
that  costs  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  over 
twenty  million  dol¬ 
lars  yearly  is  now 
possible  through 
the  use  of  an  old 
Swedish  abortion 


treatment,  according  to  statements  from 
thousands  of  American  users.  They  say 
the  Treatment  completely  stops  even  the 
worst  cases  and  has  saved  entire  herds 
through  its  remarkable  powers. 

John  W.  Froberg,  a  native  of  Sweden, 
introduced  the  treatment  ih  this  country 
9  years  ago  when  lie  used  it  to  cure  his 
herd  after  all  domestic  treatments  had  fail¬ 
ed.  Its  fame  spread  by  word  of  mouth  and 
Wherever  used  proved  practically  100  per 
cent  successful.  The  treatment  is  easy  to 
give,  gets  quick  results  and  cannot  harm 
the  animals. 

Cow.  Calf,  Control  (C.  C.  C.),  the  Amer¬ 
ican  name  of  this  treatment  is  now  avail¬ 
able  for  farmers  everywhere  and  is  distrib¬ 
uted  under  the  absolute  binding  guarantee 
that  it  will  stop  any  case  of  abortion  and 
tliat  every  otherwise  normal  cow  will  de¬ 
liver  a  healthy  calf  or  the  treatment  cost 
is  refunded. 


Any  reader  of  this  paper  having  abortion  in  his 
herd  can  receive  free  of  charge  and  without  ob¬ 
ligation  full  information  about  this  treatment  by 
sending  a  postal  to  the  Froberg  Remedy  Com¬ 
pany  14  Lincoln  Street,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 


DONTCUTOUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly,  DtieS  not  blistOl 
r.-  -•'"love  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be  worked. 
S2.50  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6R  Free 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

679  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


/ 


1&t\ 


'  “ 

need  your  horses 
i  every  day.  Watch  care¬ 


fully  for  strains,  bruises  and 

minor  ailments.  And  be  sure  to  keep 
Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  on  your 
shelf — ready  for  instant  use.  For 
over  41  years  it  has  been  famous  as  a 
remedy  for  Sprains,  Spavin,  Splint, 
Capped  Hock,  Curb,  Fistula,  Thor- 
oughpin,  Shoe  Boils,  Poll  Evil,  Wire 
Cuts  and  Muscular  Inflammation, 


Apply  it  yourself.  Just  follow  direc¬ 
tions  that  come  with  bottle.  Much 
better  than  firing  and  doesn’t  discolor 
the  hair  of  leave  the  slightest  scar. 
Don’t  let  your  horses  suffer  from  somethkij 
you  can  cure  yourself.  Buy  Gombault’s 
Caustio  Balsam  today.  $1.M  at  ail  druggists^ 
or  direct  from  us  on  receipt  of  price.  The 
Lawrence -Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


GOOD  FOR  HUMANS,  TOOL 


fill 


lillpr^ 
oodcattie.  f 


The  East  will  pros¬ 
per  with  _ 

^ood  came  are  the  m 
cnly  ones  that  are 
orofitable.How  a 


•  ( 


S«!r 


jPhilipJl.P(ok.  Sent 
Tree  to  any  farmer 
Wite  today-* 


‘-‘Holy  Cow! 
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Sand;^  the  Dairyman’s  Favorite  Expression 

AN  unpretentious  gy  Q  HART  re-assemblcd  into 

“^village  near  the  ’  *  one  individual  cow. 

northern  boundary  of  that  -far  famed  Gather  ’round  folks,  and  witness  the  great 
state,  “Where  the  Tall  Corn  Grows,”  is  transformation.  Here  on  my  right  we 
the  domicile  of  a  congenial  young  man  have  twenty-five  million  two  hundred 
known  to  his  intimate  friends  by  the  more  eighty-seven  thousand  perfectly  good  milch 
or  less  colorful  cognomen— Sandy.  cows— Hocus  Focus,  Radio,  Ma  Jong,  E 

Sandy  has  been  associated  with  the  Pluribus  Unum  !  !  You  now  behold  one, 
purchase  and  sale  of  cattle  and  hogs  single,  individual  cow,  similar  in  form, 

since  he  was  knee  high  to  a  Poland  and  structure  to  each  of  her  ancestry  but 

China  porker  and  knows  the  game  from  gigantic  in  stature.  She  is  five  hundred 
box  car  to  bank  balance.  As  a  mat-  ninety  feet  wide,  two  thousand  sixty  feet— 
ter  of  fact  he  has  become  so  proficient  five  city  blocks— from  tip  of  nose  to  root 

in  the  art  of  “sizing  up”  animals  that  of  tail  and  twelve  hundred  seventy  feet 

when  folks  in  the  neighborhood  wish  from  withers  to  hard  surface  highway.  If 
to  test  a  platform  scale  they  simply  have  we  should  place  the  Singer  building,  of 
Sandy  guess  the  weight  of  a  steer,  drive  New  York  City  (Six  hundred  twelve  feet 
the  animal  on  the  platform,  and  adjust  high),  on  top  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
the  mechanism  accordingly.  building  (seven  hundred  feet  high)  our 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  Sandy  is  composite  cow  would  scarcely  need  elevate 
a  congenial  lad  but  that  doesn’t  half  head  to  eat  hay  off  the  top  of  the 

enumerate  the  spontaneous  good-fellow-  resulting  structur^  By  the  same  token, 
ship  of  his  personality.  Why  Sandy  the  _  famous  old  Flatiron  building  would 
owns  a  laugh  that  takes  the  blue  ribbon  be  just  large  enough  to  make  a  cute  little 

as  a  gloom  chaser.  It  originates  some-  milk  stool. 

, _  _ kio  cPorc-trincrs.  Shades  of  Colossus! 


where  iii  the  region  of  his  shoestrings,  ^naaes  ot  uoiossusi  What  an  animate 
gurgles  up  through  his  abdominal  ro-  any  wonder  that  our 

tundity  with  ever  increasing  intensity  friend  Sandy  is  moved  to  ejaculate-  Holy 

and  booms  forth  from  his  larynx  like  —  ■■  ■  - -  ^ 

a  veritable  Vesuvian  deluge  of  contagi¬ 
ous  mirth.  The  most  chronic  of  blues 
turns  about  and  “high  tails  ’  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  pasture  when 
Sandy’s  laugh  is  in  evidence. 


MILK  PRODUCED  IN  A  YE  AFU 


A  “Sub”  for  Cuss  Words 


Most  folks,  when  they  are  rudely 
alarmed  or  mentally  agitated,  relieve 
the  strain  by  some  such  exclamation  as 
“Holy  Gee,”  “Be  the  Powers  of  Moll 
Kelly,”  or  “Well  I’ll  be  - (deleted).” 


Not  so  Sandy.  His  favorite  ejaculatory 

vent  is,  “Holy  Cow!” 

We  have  all  heard  more  or  less  about 
the  Sacred  Bull  that  occupies  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  in  the  Pagan  ritual.  Most 
of  us  are  fairly  familiar  with  another 
kind  of  hull,  not  so  sacred,  that  is  used 
quite  extensively  by  certain  persons  who 
aspire  to  political  favor.  But  Holy  Cow 
seems  to  be  of  new  and  entirely  original 
coinage. 

Recently,  however,  the  writer  had 
occasion  to  examine  a  jTar  hook  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
since  perusing  its  pages  feels  more 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  Sandy’s  bovine  exclamation. 

Holy  Cow!  Believe  you  me  11  She 
sure  is  some  “koaw”  when  viewed  col- 
lectivel3T.  To  he  exact  there  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  nineteen 
twenty-two,  just  twenty-five  million  two 
hundred  eighty-seven  thousand  of  those 
somber  eyed  females  of  the  bovine 
species,  ■  familiarly  known  as  milch 


if  all  the  milk,  produced  irv 
one  yeor  in  the  U.S  were 
put  in  one  gigantic  can  and 
placed  alongside  the  great 
monument  toe  President 
secs  each  morning  this  is 
how  it  would  ! 


VM^MNerOM  MOkVMCK* 


VM.I.C*  CatAMtH*  •H«TlTVt« 


If  all  the  milk  in  the  United  States  last 
year  was  put  into  one  gigantic  can  a  thou- 
sand  feet  in  diameter,  it  would  reach  al¬ 
most  half  a  mile  into  the  clouds,  being 
more  than  four  times  the  height  of  the 
Washington  Monument  at  the  national 
capital,  according  to  the  Blue  Valley 
Creamery  Institute.  The  can  would  tower 
2,009  feet  in  height,  while  the  Washington 
Monument  is  only  500  feet  high  but  55 
inches  square. 

Into  the  American  milk  can  annua  ly 
goes  11,925,252,411  gallons  of  white  gold, 
valued  at  $2,566,000,000,  the  daily  milking  of 
24,675,000  cows.  If  the  can  was  ernptied,  it 
would  make  a  river  five  f®et  deep  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  extending  3,775  miles  in 
length. 


Cow?”  Were  she  equus  instead  of  bovine 
we  should  harbor  little  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  Samson’s  famed  weapon  of 
defense. 

What  It  Would  Take  to  Feed  Her 


cows. 


^^^ark.  (S^^oIIard 

f6S  ”£RTC.l.  AVe  BUfTALO,  NT* 


The  Story  in  Another  Way 

“Statistics,”  says  Uncle  Calvin  Corn- 
tassel,  “are  dryer  tlian  a  Minnesota 
Swede  crossing  the  great  Volstedian 
Sahara,”  so  perhaps  the  mere  figures 
mentioned  above  will  awaken  no  par¬ 
ticular  thrill  within  the  mentality  of  the 
average  reader. 

To  be  more  spectacular  suppose  we  go 
back  to  boyhood  days  and  recall  the  old 
dairy  herd  meandering  homeward,  nose_  to 
tail  along  the  old  cow-path,  at  milking 
time.  Arranged  in  like  manner  our  na¬ 
tional  herd  would  make  a  continuous  line 
extending  one  and  one-third  times  around 
i  the  world.  Assembled  in  one  irast  herd 
and  massed  as  closely  as  possible  they 
would  occupy  eight  thousand  one  hundred 
twenty-five  acres  of  space.  In  order  to 
corral  the  entire  herd  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  extend  the  famous  Chicago  stock 
yards  to  more  than  twenty-five  times  their 
present  capacity.  Allowing  fifty  thousand 
head  as  the  daily  capacity  it  would  require 
five  hundred  working  days— practically 
nineteen  months — to  market  this  number  of 
cattle  through  the  present  Chicago  yards. 

Suppose  again,  that  all  the  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States  could  be  collected 


1 


Now  that  we  have  acquired  possession 
of  this  gigantic  bovine  we  must  concern 
ourselves  in  the  matter  of  her  gastronomic 
welfare;  for,  to  secure  the  best  results, 
good  milch  cows  like  good  htisbands  must 
be  well  and  judiciously  provisioned.  Here 
we  encounter  a  real  difficulty  for  our  com¬ 
posite  cow,  being  gigantic  in  stature,  also 
possesses  a  tremendous  appetite.  Based  on 
the  average  ration  for  dairy  cows  she  wn 
require  one  hundred  fifty-one  thousam 
six  hundred  tons  of  hay,  four  hundred 
forty-two  thousand  two  hundred  tons  ^ 
silage,  thirty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred 
tons  of  corn  and  cob  meal  and  twe  ve 
thousand  six  hundred  tons  of  cottonseed 
meal  for  daily  consumption. 

To  perform  the  simple  little  chore  o 
conveying  this  feed  to  her  manger  w« 
shall  need  a  fleet  of  twelve  thousand  nine 
hundred  five-ton  trucks,  each  truck  mak¬ 
ing  an  average  of  ten  trips  daily.  ^ 

The  average  Iowa  corn  crop  would  JUK 
about  supply  the  corn  and  cob  meal  neces 
sary  to  maintain  our  cow  in  perpetuity 
the  average  hay  crop  of  Iowa,  Minneso  ^ 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  would  be  entirely- 
consumed  in  twenty-one  weeks. 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas — our  largest  co 
tonseed  producing  states— could  furnisn 
the  cottonseed  meal  content  for  her  ai  y 
ration  for  only  two  days- more  than 
weeks.  The  entire  silage  supply  ot  R* 
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Brentwood  Holstein  Sale  In¬ 
dicates  Live  Stock  Comeback 

The  Brentwood  National,  held  at  Brent¬ 
wood  Farm,  Abington,  Pa.,  on  April  30 
and  May  i,  was  a  very  successful  affair 
and  if  it  rnay  be  considered  as  a  baro¬ 
meter,  it  indicates  that  the  pure  bred  live 
stock  game  is  surely  on  the  up  grade. 
Speaking  to  several  in  the  “know,”  it  is 
very  evident  that  better  days  are  ahead. 
This  was  the  fourth  Brentwood  National 
and  the  fact  alone  that  the  average  price 
per  head  came  to  $729  is  proof  enough 
of  the  tone  of  the  trading. 

One  hundred  twenty-nine  individuals 
were  brought  into  the  ring.  Sir  Inka  May, 
consigned  by  the  Minnesota  Holstein  As¬ 
sociation,  topped  the  sale  at  $12,000,  which 
was  bid  by  the  Carnation  Stock  Farms  of 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.  Sir  Inka  May  is  a 
son  of  the  U.  S.  champion  butter  pro¬ 
ducer,  May  Walker  Ollie  Homestead.  He 
was  the  all-American  Junior  Yearling  in 
J924. 

There  were  several  other  individuals 
that  brought  prices  in  four  figures.  Buyers 
were  present  from  Cuba  and  China.  It 
w'as  estimated  that  something  like  500 
people  attended  the  sale.  George  W.  Bax¬ 
ter  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  George  A  Gue 
were  the  auctioneers.  S.  T.  Wood  was  in 
the  box  and  W.  S.  Moscrip  was  judge  of 
the  Show  which  was.  held  previous  to  the 
sale. 


“Holy  Cov/!’’ 

{Continued  from  opposite  page') 

great  corn  state  (Iowa)  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted  after  eight  good  meals. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  in¬ 
convenience  incident  to  the  ownership  of 
our  great  cow  is  the  milking  operation. 
We  have  grave  fears  that  even  the  most 
courageous  veteran  of  Chateau-Thierry  or 
Belleau  Wood  would  ever  tackle  a  lactice 
protuberance  tw'entj'-four  feet  in  diameter 
and  one  hundred  twenty  feet  in  length. 
Moreover,  it  is  no  small  chore  to  relieve 
“old  bossie”  of  fifteen  billion  seven  hun¬ 
dred  forty-seven  million  gallons  of  milk 
twice  each  day,  three  hundred  sixty-five 
days  per  annum. 

However,  we  are  reminded  that  all  up- 
to-the-minute  dairy  operators  have  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  old  hand  labor  method  and 
now  employ  milking  machines.  In  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  a  mechanical  device  that  we 
might  employ,  in  like,  manner,  to  our  com¬ 
posite.  creature  we  chanced  to  come  into 
contact  with  one  of  our  modern  fire  en¬ 
gines,  such  as  manufactured  by  American 
La  France.  Watching  one  of  these  babies 
in  operation  one  is  readily  convinced  that 
they  are  “some  pumpers.” 

Accordingly  we  have  decided  to  cash  a 
few  cream  checks  and -buy  a  battery  of 
twenty  such  machines,  five  for  each  teat, 
and  thereby  reduce  the  duration  of  our 
milking  periods  to  five  hours  each  or  ten 
hours  for  the  entire  day. 

Where  to  Put  the  Milk 

Now  that  we  have  decided  on  a  method 
of  milking  our  composite  cow  the  next 
thing  in  order  will  be  a  series  of  suitable 
receptacles  in  which  to  place  the  milk. 
For  diis  purpose  we  shall  borrow,  pro¬ 
vided  our  old  friend  Jolm  D.  w'ill  be  kind 
enough  to  loan  them,  a  few  ten  thousand 
gallon  tank  cars.  We  shall  only  need  one 
thousand  five  hundred  seventy-five  such 
cars  together  wdth  tw'enty-five  modern  lo¬ 
comotives  to  haul  them  about  at  milking 
time. 

Quite  some  supply  of  milk  when  viewed 
®  this  manner — Eh,  Vat?  Now  let  us  try 
to  imagine  what  the  result  would  be  if 
the  entire  annual  milk  supply — seven  hun¬ 
dred  thirty  times  the  above  amount — could 
he  collected  into  one  vast  container.  Too 
hig  for  the  average  conception .  to  en¬ 
compass.  However,  careful  calculation  dis¬ 
poses  the  fact  that  could  the  annual  milk 
supply  be  properly  arranged  and  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  Des  Moines  river,  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  there  would  be  an 
Blount  sufficient  to  maintain  tliat  stream 

{Continued  on  page  ii) 


You  ShouU  Food 

Corn  Glut&i 
Feed 

23%  Proiein 


Fill  out  and  mail 
this  coupon  for 

**  Bulletin 
-  .  No.  V* 

N  \^n  Spring  and 
Summer 
Feeding. 

VC  ^ 

vR  O  \  ^  \ 


sum: 


•  I f  any  product  of  the  American  soil  deserves  to  be  crowned 
king  it  is  Corn.  You  grow  it  and  so  do  your  neighbors. 
You  should  be  proud  of  it  because  corn  is  the  backbone 
of  our  National  prosperity. 

The  value  of  all  our  livestock  is  five  billion  dollars,  but 
it  takes  several  years  to  produce  this  value.  A  single  corn  crop 
is  worth  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  We  get  it  every  year. 

The  com  crop  is  worth  a  billion  dollars  more  than  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  flax  and  rice  combined — a  billion  dollars  more  than  cotton — a 
billion  more  than  coal — two  and  a  half  times  more  than  all  the  metals 
taken  from  our  mines. 

No  other  product  of  the  farm  contributes  as  much  to  the  health, 
w'ealth  and  happiness  of  all  the  people  as  com  does.  Without  cor^ 
we  would  soon  starve  for  want  of  meat,  milk,  butter  and  €^s.  Ths 
great  packing  houses  would  som  disappear. 

This  marvelous  plant  gives  you  the  best  of  all  feeds  for  your  live- 
st<xk.  The  finest  flavored  hams,  bacon,  milk  and  butter  are  produced 
wi^  a  ratiem  in  which  com  and  its  products  form  the  largest  part. 

The  Part  That  Pays  Feeders 

The  best  part  of  corn  for  feeding  is  the  gluten  of  the  grain — Com 
Gluten  Feed.  A  single  ton  contains  the  gluten — the  concentrated 
meat,  milk  and  egg-making  material — of  two  and  a  half  tons  of  the 
whole  grain. 

When  you  feed  Com  Gluten  Feed  you  encourage  the  consumptk»i 

of  all  products  made  from  com.  You  help  yourself  by  earning  a  larger  net  profit 
on  your  feeding  operation,  and  also  by  increasing  the  demand  for  good  com. 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  has  been  the  standard  high  protein  feed  for  thirty  years.  The 
most  important  feeding  tests  have  been  made  with  rations  containing  Com  Gluten 
Feed.  It  is  safe — economical — digestible.  The  most  highly  convertible  feed  you 
can  buy. 

This  great  King  of  the  American  Farm  deserves  your  loyal  support.  Grow  better 
com.  Serve  more  com  foods  on  your  table.  Feed  more  Com  Gluten  Feed  to  your 
livestock.  You  can  get  it  from  your  feed  dealer  or  any  manufacturer. 

If  you  buy  a  mixed  feed  be  sure  it  contains  the  right  amount  of  Com  Gluten 
Feed.  The  balanced  ration  which  contains  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  this  famous 
feed,  with  other  good  maprials,  is  always  a  money-maker  for  the  man  who  feeds  it. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Manufacturers 

Feed  Research  Dept, 

Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III, 


■IQE 


BROOKFIELD  FARM 

'  tlCAD(^UA.IUrSILS 

DURHAM  •  CONNECTICUT 

We  offer  two  yearlln*  Woodford  bulk  and  several  well 
ored  heifers,  at  attractive  prices. 

Writs  for  booklet  “A”  “HEREFORDS  FM 
NEW  ENGLAND  AND  WHY" 

PHILIP  J.  RICH,  ANDY  CARTER, 

Manager.  Herdsman. 


GRASSLAND  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

We  offer  for  sale  three  choice  young  bull 
calves  out  of  tested  dams  whose  A.  R. 
records  average  10,000  lbs.  milk  and  450 
lbs.  fat.  Sires:  Honoria's  Sequel  2nd  and 
Valentines  Honorable  Sequel. 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 

GRASSLAND  FARMS 
TACONIC,  CONN. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


HOLSTEINS 

Fresh  cows  and  close  springers.  The 
kinJ  that  please.  Registered  females 
from  T.  B.  clean  herds.  Write  your 
wants. 

J.  A.  LEACH 

Cortland  .  -  _  N.  Y. 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


Average  A.K.  records  of  cows  now  la  our  herd  k 
10677.98  lbs.  milk,  547.21  lbs.  fat.  VVe  have  for 
salt  three  young  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

For  particulars  write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mar.,  E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


35  CLEAN  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

And  accredited  cattle,  springers,  heifers, 
bulls  and  fall  cows. 

SPOT  FARM  TULLY,.  N.  Y. 

John  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 


j^TsI  F'ool  'era with  the  Curver 
/  Thia  Genaine  L«eatbor  Glove, 

,  Lea^rne  Ball, Curver  and  expert 
!a8tructions**How  to  Pitch**— 

)iill  4  sriven  for  selline  only  20  bot¬ 
tles  assorted  liquid  perfume  at 
l&c  each.  I.Ar{re  asaortiDent  makee 
_ _ I  It  easy.  Send  no  money.  Write  t^ay,. 

BKLt.  PERFUME  CO..Oa»lJ10  Chieag; 


PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 
We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
Dulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  Write 
for  list. 


Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Free  Cables  |n  colors  explains 
»  I  3  bow  you  can  savs 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  Ok 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Electric  Wheel  C#. 

2  Ijai  Jl  CciBCY.  D- 
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Mmerals 
andAMrtlon 

Minerals  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  mean  fewer  pre¬ 
mature,  dead  and 
weak  calves.  De¬ 
crease  your  breeding 
troubles  and  help  your 
cows  by  feeding 
U-Cop-Co  Special  Steam  Bone  Mineral  Meal 


Leading  experts  in  feeding  advise  its  use. 
The  formula  is  public.  Note  these  prices: 
500  lbs.  $15;  Vz-lon  $27.50;  Ion  $50,  l.o-b.  factory 


Send  for  Free  Booklet,  "Minerals  for  Farm  Ani¬ 
mals”,  by  E.  S.  Savage  and  L.  A.  Maynard.  Tells 
how  to  make  more  milk  with  minerals. 


United  Chemical  &  Organic  Products  Co. 
4102S>  Ashland  Ave.  CWcago.  HI. 

AGENTS  WANTED  _ _ 


1 


30  Days  Unmatched  for  skimming, 
T  «•  3  js  1  f  turning  and  cleaning. 

A  X-  a  ts  a  i  Qjj  Qyj.  xnoney-back-  offer. 

Shipped  from  stock  nearest  you 
Wr.te  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOX20-A  '  Bstitbrlclge«  N.  T. 


FALSE  TEETH  REPAIRED 


Before  After 

24  hour  service.  No  delay.  Send  your  broken 
plate,  no  matter  what  condition.  We  will  repair 
or  replace  the  broken  teeth.  Only^$2.50  C.  O.  D. 

Rochester  Mechanical 
Dental  Laboratory 

Box  428A  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


What  About  the  G.  L.  F? 

(  Continued  from  page  3) 

lations  including  a  voice  in  the  control  dened  the  company’s  earning  power  to  that 


of  manufacturing  plants. 

So  much  for  sources  of  G.  L.  F.  sup¬ 
plies.  How  about  distribution  and  serv¬ 
ice?  So  far  the  organization  depends 
mostly  upon  local  voluntary  distributors  to 
whom  the  business  is  a  secondary  interest 
and  who,  as  a  rule,  are  inadequately  paid. 
There  are  many  places  where  there  are 
no  suitable  locaj  agents.  While  there  are 
some  exceptions,  as  the  plan  works  now, 
G.  L.  F.  is  handled  usually  from  the  car 
door,  and  for  cash,  and  only  when  there  is 
enough  business  either  from  one  man  or 
from  several  men  cooperating  to  insure 
carlot  transactions. 

This,  in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  the  G. 
L.  F,  organizations,  its  methods  of  man¬ 
agement,  and  policies  of  purchasing  and 
distributing  supplies.  We  have  not  gone 
into  greater  detail  because  we  believe  that 
farmers  are  pretty  well  informed  as  to 
what  the  G.  L.  F.  is  and  how  it  works. 

Some  of  the  Problems 

Now  let  us  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
problems. 

Just  as  a  general  comment,  rrot  only 
applying  somewhat  to  the  G.  L.  F.  organ¬ 
ization,  but  to  many  other  cooperatives, 
I  am  coming  more  and  more  to  the  belief 
that  indirect  elections  are  a  mistake.  In 
many  ways,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  most  powerful  ruler  in  the 
world,  but  his  power  is  greatly  safeguarded 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  elected  by  the 
people.  This  is  not  a  critical  remark,  nor 
even  a  definite  suggestion.  It  is  perhaps 
something  that  we  emght  to  think  about 
with  all  of  our  cooperatives.  Of  course 
with  an  organization  involving  large  num¬ 
bers,  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  democracy 
of  the  old  New  England  town  meeting. 
But  I  believe  that  we  can  get  more  of 
that  fine  system  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  into  our  organizations  than  we  now 
have. 

Has  Good  Leadership 

It  is  certain  that  the  present  personnel 
of  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  is  most  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  has  had  its  internal  problems 
common  to  all  organizations  and  tJiere  has 
been  some  small  amount  of  difficulty  In 
problems  that  result  wdien  any  body  of 
men  try  to  work  together.  These  have 
been  more  among  the  employees  and  among 
the  department  heads  than  among  the  board 
of  directors. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  politics,  and 
in  the  board  of  directors  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  men  who  have  had  long  and  successful 
experience  in  cooperative  enterprise,  men 
who  have  also  good  business  judgement 
and  who  above  all  know  the  problems  and 
viewpoints  of  the  farm  people  themselves. 

I  know  of  no  finer  example  of  sincere 
and  able  farm  leadership  anywhere  than 
N.  F.  Webb,  the  president  of  the  Ex¬ 
change.  He  has  been  a  good  farmer,  a 
good  business  man,  and  above  all,  he  is 
the  sort  of  a  man  whom  anyone  can  be 
proud  to  call  a  friend. 

H.  E.  Babcock,  the  present  general 
manager,  is  so  well  known  and  liked  by 
thousands  of  farmers  that  no  comment  on 
his  business  ability  and  intergrity  is  needed. 
He  is  the  greatest  insurance  that  G.  L.  F. 
has  for  success. 

So  much  for  the  management.  Much  of 
the  future  success  of  the  organization  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  ability  of  the  members  to 
maintain  the  same  high  grade  leaders  that 
it  now  has. 

Too  Much_  in  Fixed  Assets 

One  probable  financial  mistake  that  the 
G.  L.  F.  has  made  that  approximately 
70%  of  all  the  money  paid  in  for  stock 
was  invested  in  the  Producers  Warehouse 
and  Elevator  Company,  a  subsidiary  con¬ 
cern  that  owns  the  warehouses  at  Buffalo 
and  Syracuse,  appraised  at  $540,704.  It 
will  be  noted  from  this  that  the  G.  L.  F. 
has  a  large  percentage  of  its  capital  on 
fixed  assets  on  which  it  must  not  only  earn 
the  normal  six  per  cent  interest  due  to 
stockholders,  but  pay  heavy  taxes  and  de¬ 
preciation.  To  date,  it  has  failed  to  earn 
its  interest,  taxes  and  therefore  It  has  bur- 


extent  and  has  handicapped  the  company 
through  a  lack  of  sufficient  operating  cap¬ 
ital.  No  doubt  the  Exchange  cpuld  have 
rented  adequate  warehouse  faciUt'es  at  a 
lower  rate,  leaving  its  capital  free  for 
operation.  However,  public  accountants 
have  placed  the  present  value  of  the  assets 
of  the  company  at  more  dian  $100,000 
above  the  price  which  was  paid  for  them. 

But  tying  up  the  capital  of  the  company 
was  a  natural  mistake,  even  if  it  may  be 
called  a  mistake,  and  is  not  particularly 
serious,  -  for  after  all  the  Exchange  has 
this  property  standing  for  its  investment 
and  so  far  it  has  been  able  to  borrow  suf¬ 
ficient  money  to  carry  on  its  operations. 

Too  Little  Capital 

The  whole  question  of  the  G.  L.  F. 
financing  should  be  discussed  more  as  a 
question  of  a  problem  rather  than  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  annual  Business  makes  a  turn¬ 
over  of  about  eight  million  dollars.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  need  for  working  capital  is  tremendous. 
Even  if  it  had  a  working  capital  of  $800,- 
000,  it  would  have  to  be  turned  ten  times 
a  year  to  handle  the  business.  A  million 
dollars  in  capital  is  really  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  present  business  and  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  To  get  this  additional  capital 
it  will  be  necessary  to  sell  more  stock 
and  enlarge  the  membership. 

Whether  or  not  the  Exchange  will  be 
able  to  get  this  extra  capital  and  expand 
its  business  will  depend  upon  its  ability 
to  obtain  definite  results  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  those  results  to  farmers.  The  day 
of  farmers’  support  of  cooperatwe  organ- 
icaiions  for  sentimental  reasons  is  passed. 
Farm  people  in  the  past  ten  years  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to”  wait  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
for  their  cooperatives  to  demonstrate  their 
success,  but  after  this  reasonable  time,  they 
see  no  moral  obligation  for  continuing  to 
belong  to  and  to  support  an  organization 
unless  that  organization  can  show  direct 
results  including  especially  financial  re¬ 
turns. 

Results  From  G.  L.  F. 

Possibly  it  is  too  early  yet  to  Judge 
G.  L.  F.  results.  There  can  be  no  argument 
about  the  fact  that  the  organization  has 
already  brought  some  results  to  farmers 
but  there  has  also  been  considerable  criti¬ 
cism  and  disappointment  on  the  part  of 
farmers  with  the  amount  of  tangible,  de¬ 
finite  things  that  the  G.  L.  F.  has  so 
far  accomplished.  Some  of  this  criticism 
is  fair;  some  of  it  is  not.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  farm  people  to  get  together  a 
better  board  of  directors  or  set  of  officers 
and  machinery  than  they  have  in  the  G,  L. 
F.  This  is  a  definite  result.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  too,  that  there  has  been  so  little 
personal  politics  played. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  the 
Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  has  raised  the  quality 
of  several  of  the  farm  supplies  that 
farmers  buy.  This  is  particuluarly  true  of 
seed.  The  organization  has  led  the  move¬ 
ment,  definitely  supported  by  many  of  the 
better  dealers,  to  educate  farmers  to  the 
use  of  better  seeds  so  that  the  farmers 
themselves  are  taking  the  initiative  in  de¬ 
manding  high  quality  seed.  On  other  sup¬ 
plies  also  the  Exchange  has  had  its  part 
in  the  general  increasing  desire  of  farmers 
to  buy  feed  and  fertilizer  and  seeds  from 
which  they  can  get  the  best  returns. 

Some  Farmers  Question  Price  Results 

But  of  course  the  chief  ’thing  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  looked  to  this  cooperative  bu}’’- 
ing  organization  for  is  lower  prices  of 
farm  supplies.  On  this  point,  many 
farmers  question  the  results  obtained  so 
far.  There  are  claims  that  the  G.  L.  F. 
goods  have  been  disappointingly  high  in 
price.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  accurate 
information  on  this  subject  because  con¬ 
ditions  vary  so  much  throughout  the  terri¬ 
tory.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there 
are  many  local  dealers  who  have  been  able 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  under¬ 
sell  the  G.  L.  F.  goods. 
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In  fairness,  however,  it  ought  to  be 
stated  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  and  that  the  G.  L.  F.  competition 
has  without  doubt  had  its  effect  in  bring¬ 
ing  down  the  general  level  of  prices.  It 
must  be  said  too  that  there  has  been  less 
of  this  high  price  criticism  from  farmers 
during  the  past  year  than  formerly.  There 
is  always  a  speculation  element  in  the 
purchase  of  farm  supplies  and  in  particular 
in  feed  purchases.  It  is  a  question  of  good 
judgment  and  particularly  of  good  guess¬ 
ing  as  to  the  time  of  buying.  If  a  local 
dealer  makes  a  pretty  good  guess  on  the 
market,  and  bu3’^s  heavily,  he  may  be  able 
to  outsell  all  competition  of  others  who 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  guess  the 
future  of  the  market  rightly. 

No  Adequate  Distribution  Service 

Then,  too,  there  is  another  class  of 
dealers  who  are  good  business  men,  render 
good  service,  and  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  take  a  small  margin  of  profit.  This 
class  of  dealers  will  alwaj’s  be  able  to 
furnish  real  competition  to  any  other 
dealer  or  cooperative  organization. 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  is  the  fact  that  it  has  at  present 
no  adequate  distribution  service.  Under 
the  present  system  it  skims  the  cream  of 
the  farmers’  trade  in  the  community  in 
which  it  operates.  That  is,  it  helps  only 
the  man  who  is  able  to  pay  cash  and  take 
his  goods  from  the  car.  It  does  not  serve 
the  man  who  does  not  have  the  cash,  or 
who  needs  the  advantages  of  the  service 
of  the  local  warehouse  S3'stem.  Because 
the  G.  L.  F.  does  this,  it  has  been  criticized 
for  being  unfair. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  fair  criticism 
because  it  is  equally  as  unfair  for  the 
farmer  who  has  cash  or  who  is  able  to 
buy  in  quantity  to  have  to  pay  the  same 
price  for  his  supplies  as  the  man  who 
gets  the  additional  service  of  long  credit 
and  small  volume. 

In  other  words,  there  fre  two  kinds  of 
service  which  farmers  need  in  buying  their 
supplies  in  every  community.  To  date,  the 
_G.  L.  F.  has  been  furnishing  mudi  of  the 
cash  and  the  car  door  delivery  service, 
leaving  it  to  the  local  dealers  to  furnish 
the  credit  and  the  warehouse  service. 

The  question  isi^can  and  should  this  dual 
service  remain  as  it  is  now  practiced.  If 
not,  what  change  is  going  to  take  place  in 
tlie  future  ? 

Who  Will  Furnish  Credit? 

Into  this  question  comes  tlie^ problem 
of  credit,  a  problem  which  is  worthy  of  a 
whole  discussion  in  itseU.  More  and  more 
those  who  study  the  question  say  that  the 
present  system  whereby  the  local  dealer 
furnishes  the  credit  is  inefficient  and  does 
not  work  to  the  benefit  of  either  the 
dealer  or  the  farmer.  The  dealer  is  obliged 
to  charge  enough  for  the  use  of  the  credit 
to  make  sure  that  he  will  have  no  loss, 
and  anyway  he  is  not  equipped  as  is  a 
bank  for  granting  credit.  The  results 
is  that  the  dealer  credit  costs  the  farmer 
sometimes  two  and  three  times  as  much 
as  it  would  at  the  bank  without  any  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  dealer. 

Banks  Will  Not  Help  All  Farmers 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  times 
when  a  certain  class  of  poorer  farmers 
just  simply  do  not  have  the  cash  with 
which  to  buy  feed,  and  then  they  are  up 
against  the  proposition  of  either  selling 
out  or  starving  their  cows,  or  getting 
credit,  and  say  what  you  will,  most  of 
the  country  banks  have  not  yet  come  to  » 
policy  of  making  loans  to  this  class  of 
farmers.  Of  course,  many  of  the  poorer 
farmers  are  to  blame  for  not  even  making 
the  attempt  to  get  money  at  their  1^1 
banks.  But  whatever  the  fault,  the  fact 
remains  that  local  bank  credit  to  farmers 
has  not  yet  been  established  on  a  practical 
working  basis  and  until  it  is,  there  is  no 
use  to  theorize,  for  the  local  dealers  are 
rendering  a  credit  service,  no  matter  how 
expensive,  that  no  one  else  has  seen  nif 
way  clear  to  handle. 

While  there  is  some  question  about  w 
credit  service  furnished  by  local  dealers, 
there  is  none  at  all  about  hls^  warehouM 
service,  and  we  really  think  it  is  tm  air 

(Continued  on  page  520) 
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White  Diarrhea 


Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs.  C, 
M.  Bradshaw  in  Preventing 
White  Diarrhea 

The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers  who 
have  had  serious  losses  from  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  We  will  let  Mrs,  Bradshaw  tell  of 
her  experience  in  her  own  words : 

“Gentlemen :  I  see  reports  of  so  many- 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my  ex¬ 
perience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great  many  from 
this  cause,  tried  many  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent 
to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  437,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy.  I  used  two  50c  packages, 
raised  300  White  Wyandottes  and  never 
lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after  giving  the 
medicine  and  my  chickens  are  larger  and 
healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have  found 
this  company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.— Mrs. 
C  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa.” 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 
White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  the  Bac¬ 
illus  Bacterium  Pullorum.  This  germ 
is  transmitted  to  the  baby  chick  through 
the  yolk  of  the  newly  hatched  egg.  Read¬ 
ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half  your 
chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  hatch  without  some  infected  chicks. 
Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your  entire 
flock.  .  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in  all 
drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks 
and  you  -wont  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L.  L..  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  chicks 
from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I  sent 
for  tw'o  packages  of  Walko.  I  raised 
over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  sin¬ 
gle  chick -from  White  Diarrhea.  Walko 
not  only  prevents  White  Diarrhea,  but 
it  gives  the  chicks  strength  and  vigor; 
they  develop  quicker  and  feather  ear¬ 
lier/’ 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa, 
■writes :  “My  first  incubator  chicks,  when 
but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die  by  the 
dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I  tried  dif¬ 
ferent  remedies  and  was  about  discouraged 
with  the  chicken  business.  Finally,  I  sent 
to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko  White 
Diarrhea  Remedy,  It’s  just  the  only  thing 
for  this  terrible  disease.  We  raised  700 
thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost  a 
single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk  _ 

We  will  send  WALKO  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — post¬ 
age  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for  yourself 
what  a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for 
White  Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  prove — as  thousands  have  proven — 
that  it  will  stop  your  losses  and  double, 
treble,  even  quadruple  your  profits.  Send 
SOc  for  package  of  WALKO  (or  $1.00 
for  extra  large  box) — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  -water  and  watch  results.  You’ll  find 
you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
dozens  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You 
run  no  risk.  We  guaiantee  to  refund 
your  money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it 
the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever 
used.  The  Leavitt  &  Johnson  National 
Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  low'a,  stands  back  of  our  guar¬ 
antee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  437, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  (  )  50c  regular  size  (or  (  )  $1 
economical  large  size)  package  of  W^ko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your 
risk.  Send  it  on  your  positive  guara-ntee  to 
promptly  refund  my  money  if  not  satisfied 
in  every  way.  I  am  enclosing  50c  (or  $L0O). 
(P.  O.  money  order,  check  or  currency  ac¬ 
ceptable.) 

Name . . . . . . 

Town  . . . 

State  .  R.  9*.  Xk  . . 

Mark  (X)  In  square  Indicating  sine  ]>aclc- 
-wanted.  Large  package  contains  about 
two  and  one-third  times  as  much  as  smaU. 


“Holy  Cow!“ 

(Cotitinued  from  pag*  9) 

at  its  average  stage  for  Just  a  few  hours 
less  than  seven  days. 

It  is  reported,  in  sacred  history,  that  re¬ 
turning  scouts  electrified  Moses  and  his 
Hebrew  entourage  with  visions  of  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  above 
data  is  prima  facia  evidence  that  we  have 
the  milk.  Now  if  the  bee  men  will  just 
step  on  the  accelerator  we  may  soon  be 
able  to  qualify  as  the  Land  of  Promise. 

If  our  annual  supply  of  milk  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  a  per  capita  ration,  to  our  en¬ 
tire  population,  each  would  receive  one 
hundred  five  gallons  or  two  and  one-third 
pints  daily.  As  a  matter  of  fact  U.  S. 
statisticians  estimate  the  daily  per  capita 
consumption  of  whole  milk  to  be  only  one 
and  eight  one-hundredths  pints. 

A  Pyramid  of  Butter 

From  the  amount  not  used  at  the  family 
table  our  frugal  manufacturers  manage 
to  salvage  such  items  as  hereinafter  enum¬ 
erated  ;  One  billion  fifty-four  million  nine 
hundred  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds  of 
creamery  butter,  one  billion  seven  hundred 
five  million  four  hundred  thirty-eight 
thousand  pounds  of  farm  and  factory  but¬ 
ter,  three  hundred  fifty-five  million  eight 
hundred  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds  of 
cheese,  one  billion  four  hundred  sixty- 
four  million  one  hundred  sixty-three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  and  tw^o  hundred  forty-four  million 
gallons  of  ice  cream. 

Butter  Ynough,  if  it  could  all  be  col¬ 
lected  and  consolidated  into  one  mass,  to 
build  a  pyramid  whose  base  would  cover 
ten  acres  of  terra  firma  and  whose  apex 
would  reach  an  elevation  of  three  hundred 
ten  feet — one-half  of  the  volume  occupied 
by  the  mighty  Cheops  of  Eg>'pt.  If  this 
same  butyric  mass  were  spread  evenly  over 
the  average  central  states’  farm — one  hun¬ 
dred  sixty  acres — it  would  form  a  golden 
dressing  six  and  one-half  feet  deep. 
Sounds  like  an  old  resident's  tale  of  the 
unprecedented  snow  fall,  “Durin’  the 
winter  of  sixty-five  by  Heck  T’ 

Some  Cheese  Sand-wich 

And  while  we  are  supposing,  suppose 
we  suppose  that  we  collect  the  annual  sup¬ 
ply  of  cheese,  add  ”  nearly  ten  inches  of 
depth  to  the  above  golden  deluge,  super¬ 
impose  thereon  another  farm  and  call  the 
whole  a  relator’s  sandw’ich.  Wonder  how 
long  it  would  have  taken  General  Jack’s 
gang  of  American  doughboys  to  devour 
the  thing  after  having  tried  to  keep  up 
with  the  Bosch  during  their  famed  “Re¬ 
turn  to  Berlin”  in  nineteen  eighteen ! 

As  to  the  condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
we  Iowa  “Dirt  Farmers”  might  be  able  to 
store  it  in  our  twenty-six  thousand  eight 
liundred  silos  but  we  don’t  “hanker  after 
the  job”  beciinse  our  milk  man  keeps  a 
cow  and  therefore  we  haven’t  any  special 
need  for  the  “pet”  variety  of  milk. 

A  Small  Boy’s  Idea  of  Heaven 

Last,  but  not  least,  consider  that  de¬ 
licious  and  cooling  concoction  ice  cream. 
Two  himdred  forty-four  million  gallons 
of  it.  Better  than  two  gallons  for  every 
individual  who  enjoys  life  and  liberty 
under  the  old  Stars  and  Stripes.  Boy,  Oh 
Boy!  Page  the  drugstore  cow  boy  and 
his  bobette  queen, 

A  local  drug  store  dispensed  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  gallons  of  ice  cream  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son.  At  that  rate  it  would  require  three 
thousand  one  hundred-eighty  fountains  in 
each  of  our  forty-eight  states  to  handle 
the  annual  output  of  ice  cream  and  the 
merry  tinkle  of  dimes  over  the  marble  bar 
would  sound  like  John  Wannamaker  play¬ 
ing  “It  Ain’t  Gon’na  Rain  No  Mo’  ”  on  a 
National  cash  register. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  milk  and  butter 
to  the  agricultural  world  is  beyond  esti¬ 
mate,  especially  during  this  period  of  de¬ 
pressed  farm  product  values  and  deflated 
rural  pocket  books.  Many  a  farm  has 
been  saved  from  the  auctioneer’s  hammer 
by  the  old  brindled  cow  and  her  running 
mate  the  cackling  barnyard  biddie. 

As  a  cold  monitary  consideration  Ac 
{Continued  on  page  15) 


CEMENT 


Build  for  1975  as  well  as  1925. 

Improvements  and  structures 
built  with  ALPHA  CEMENT  do 
not  rot,  rust,  bum,  nor  do  they 
require  painting. 

/ 

Your  local  ALPHA  Dealer  has 
scores  of  helpful  Bulletins  and 
Service  Sheets  on  permanent  im¬ 
provements;  also  a  valuable  112- 
page  Cement  Construction  Hand¬ 
book  for  you. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
SL  Louis,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Ironton,  Ohio, 


maw 


your' 


SAVE  HALF 

Y our  Paint  Bills 
BSE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  Ii 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT 
endorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50 
years. 

JIade  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 
Vnm  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prlew, 
INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about.  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards,  Writ* 
me.  DO  IT  NOW.  T  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Oldest 
Ready  Slixed  Paint  Ilouse  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 
GRIT 

_  Sharp  and  Soluble 

Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


Write 


BARGAIN  BOOK 

Write  for  my  new  cut 
price  catalog:  before  yoo 
buy  Pence.  Gates.  Steel  Posts 
Barb  V/ire,  Paints  or  Roofing:. 

SAVE  A  LOT  OF  MONEY^"^ 
My  Factory-To-Farm  Freight  Paid  Plan 
saves  you  fuHy  1-3.  Send  for  catalog: 
today  and  sea  for  yourself  the  money 
you  can  save. 

^THC  brown  fence  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  3001  Cl«veland»  Ohio 


When  -writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Leaky  Roofs 

Made 

Water-tight 

at 

Small  Cost 


an  amazingly  aimpla  way  to  make  yonr  leaky  roota 
watertight  and  last  10  years  longer  .at  one-Gfth  the 
cost  of  a  new  roof,  20  years  nse  on  indnstrisi  baild- 
ings  all  over  the  world  prov.-'s  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

SEM.-T1TE 

THICK  LIQUID  IJMISTCTXD 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

-you,  poor  it  on  right  over  the  old  roof  and  spread  it 
out  with  a  roofer’s  brush.  You  do  it  yourself  in  a  few 
hours— no  labor  cost  —  you  end  your  roof  worries  for 
10  years  to  come.  Remember,  Seal-Tite  is  not  a  pamt. 

Fay  for 

4  Moastiisl 

We  ask  no  pay  till  4  months  of  sun  and  rain  hays 
proved  all  our  claims.  SEAL-TITE  must  do  what  we 
say  it  will  or  it  costa  yon  nothing.  Could  yoa  males  • 
fairer  offer  if  yon  wrote  it  yourself  I 

WRITE  NOW! 

Our  Mg,  illustrated  eircular  tells  all  about  how  you 
can  turn  an  old,  leaky  roof  into  a  new,  watertight 
roof,  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  roof. 
What  a  wonderful  chance  to  savel  Don’t  wait  for 
the  next  rain  to  remind  yon  that  your  roofs  leak. 
Look  into  this  thing  right  now.  Seal-Tite  carries  a 
positlTO  10-year  guarantee.  Send  today  for  full  de¬ 
tails  of  our  amaziDg  offer.  Write  TODAY! 

EntaArsUlsm 

Mancreii  Painf  Co..  Cept.  90-63  Cteveland.  OMo 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

The  Da!r3-men’s  Leagu  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  t>»aL  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  May  for  milk  testing 
3%  in  the  basic  zone  oi  201  to  210  miles 
of  New  York  City.  It  is  understood  of 
course  that  the  prices  mentioned  belozi  are 
not  received  by  the  farmer  but  go  into  the 
pool.  They  are  prices  dealers  pay  the 
League. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.80 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream  .  1.90 

Class  2B  Ice  Cream  . 2.05 

Class  2C  Soft  Cheese  . 2.00 

Class  3A  Evannra’cd  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk  .  1.80 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ...  1.80 
Class  3C  H  ’-d  ''beese  other  than 

American  .  1.70 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  Y'ork  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  $2.80 

Class  2  .  2.00 

Class  3  1,65 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
ma'Vct. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone; 

Class  1  . . $2.70 

Class  2  .  2.00 

C’ass  3A  .  1.70 

Class  3B  .  1.65 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As- 
lociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
inile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  orice  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  MARKET  BREAKS 

The  break  that  has  been  expected  for 
some  time  arrived  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  w’eek  ending  May  2.  The  Chicago 
market  experienced  a  heavy  tumble  and 
that  naturally  had  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  situation  in  New  York.  As  a  result 
at  the  present  time  92  score  butter  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  42c.  Fancier  marks  are  worth 

>^^kCOMPOUND 

xselS] 

fooklet 

Free  - ^ - - — ,, — „„ —  . — 

§8.25  Bos  guaranteed  to  ^ve  satisfaction  or  Boons’^ 
back.  81.10  Box  BuS’c’''nt  for  ordinary  ca.see. 
iMKERAL  BEM!^DY  CO.  tCl  f'"-!’]  hn.,  Fidshtireh.  P' 

BINDER  TWINE 

Bt  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  free 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS, 

Melrose,  ....  Ohio 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  4.  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St.,  I».  Y.  C. 

Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO;  Chewing  fire  pounds  $1.50;  ten 
$2.50;  smoking  fire  pounds  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS  Maxons  Mill,  Ky. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


90-ACRE  MONEY-MAKING  FARM 
32  CATTLE.  HORSES,  CROPS  AND 

Tools,  full  Implements,  etc..  Included  to  settle  Immed¬ 
iately;  everything  ready  spring  planting,  convenient  R.  R. 
and  market  town,  prosperous  farmers  all  around;  50  acre.s 
bcavv -cropping  dark  loam  fields,  14-eew  spring-watered 
pasture;  woodlnt  and  fruit;  homelike  8-room  house,  nice 
Bliaded  lawn.  72-ft.  bam,  silo,  poultry  hou.se,  etc.  Quick 
action  opportunity  at  $3300,  part  cash.  Details  this  and 
picture  fine  home  on  poultry  farm  for  $1500  pg.  69  new 
196  pg.  Catalog  X  farm  bargains  thruout  24  States. 
Free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  255-R  Foarth  A*.,  at 
SOtb  St.,  «.  Y.  C. 


from  42^  to  43c.  As  j’-et  the  break  in 
the  market  has  not  affected  lower  grades 
for  the  inside  figure  on  creameries  of 
under  grades  is  37Kc  which  is  2j^c  higher 
than  the  figure  at  these  same  grades  sold 
for  when  the  fancier  marks  were  selling 
for  45  and  46c. 

From  now  on  it  will  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  any  surmise  as  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  price  curve  in  the  butter 
market.  Storage  butter  is  no  longer  a 
factor.  There  is  comparatively  little  of 
it  on  hand,  mostly  for  the  out  of  town 
trade.  Although  prices  broke  sharply, 
nevertheless,  the  tone  of  the  market  has 
held  up  remarkably  well.  Business  is 
very  good  and  stocks  are  passing  out  of 
first  hands  as  fast  as  it  gets  to  the  stores. 
The  tone  of  the  market  is  so  strong  that 
buyers  are  not  as  discriminating  as  they 
were.  There  is  no  shortage  of  butter  but 
stocks  are  being  absorbed  very  rapidlj'. 
From  now  on  the  supply  of  butter  and  the 
demand  will  have  an  immediate  bearing 
on  the  prices  of  each  da}^  The  cut  in 
values  has  put  the  market  in  a  much 
healthier  and  safer  position.  Heavier 
supplies  are  close  by  and  these  will  tend 
to  discourage  any  advance  in  the  market. 
Buyers  are  reluctant  to  take  on  heavy 
stocks  when  such  a  condition  exists, 
especially  in  the  speculative  market.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  taking  on  only  immediate  needs. 
One  outstanding  feature  is  that  the  con¬ 
sumptive  demand  is  very  good.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  market  has  suffered  a 
decided  break,  nevertheless  prices  com¬ 
pare  very  favorably  with  those  of  a  year 
ago.  In  our  issue  of  May  17,  1924,  92 
score  butter  was  quoted  at  38c.  In  1923 
prices  were  about  the  same  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time. 

FRESH  CHEESE  LOWER 

A  quiet  market  and  an  increase  in  the 
make  of  cheese,  both  east  and  west,  are 
factors  that  are  working  against  prices 
in  the  cheese  market.  The  price  of  fancy, 
fresh  whole  milk  State  flats,  varies  from 
19  to  igYiC  and  not  many  sales  are  being 
made  at  that  figure.  Stocks  are  increas¬ 
ing  in  the  local  market  and  the  situation 
is  not  quite  as  firm.  Average  run  fresh 
flats  can  be  picked  up  easily  at  i8c.  In 
spite  of  that  our  market  is  from  2  to  3c 
better  this  year  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Prices  at  the  same  time  in  1923  were  a 
shade  lx;,tter.  The  New  Y’ork  cold  storage 
figures  show  that  stocks  on  hand  are  below 
1924  however,  cold  storage  figures  for  the 
four  largest  cities  indicate  that  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  were  a  little  higher  than  they 
were  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 

EGG  PRICES  THE  SAME 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  prices 
of  nearby  eggs.  The  top  of  the  market 
is  38c  for  the  fanciest  nearby  closely 
selected  extras.  Average  nearbys  will 
bring  anywhere  from  31  to  3Sc.  Gathered 
whites  are  worth  from  30  to  34c.  At  the 
moment  slightly  more  stock  is  arriving  than 
the  market  will  absorb  readily.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  situation  is  in  hand  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  steadj'.  Fine  to  fancy 
stock  is  moving  fairly  well  and  whatever 
surplus  there  is,  is  going  into  storage. 

There  is  one  feature  at  the  present  time 
that  is  encouraging  and  if  it  holds  out 
may  save  the  situation.  Receipts  are 
apparently  falling  off.  Many  receivers  re¬ 
port  a  decided  shrinkage.  Total  receipts 
show  considerable  decrease  from  last  week 
and  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago. 
If  this  keeps  up  it  certainly  bears  out  the 
early  belief  that  the  spring  flush  would  Fe 
over  earlier  than  usual.  On  May  4,  ap¬ 
proximately  62,000  cases  of  eggs  were  re¬ 
ceived,  over  2,000  less  than  the  week  be¬ 
fore.  On  the  next  day  65,000  cases  were 
receiyed  while  the  previous  Tuesday  show¬ 
ed  total  receipts  of  over  73,000  cases.  If 
this  shrinkage  continued  it  is  going  to  help 
out  the  storage  situation  which  is  not  grave 
at  the  moment  but  giving  many  something 
to  worry  about.  Cold  storage  figures  in¬ 
dicate  that  stock  on  hand  is  a1x)ut  SoVo 
heavier  than  compared  with  last  year. 
Much  of  this  stock  has  been  put  into 
storage  at  figures  which  are  considered  too 
high  to  warrant  their  withdrawal  and  sale 
at  a  profit  later.  This  does  not  materially 
affect  farmers  now,  but  it  may  have  an 
effect  on  the  market  for  fresh  stock  later 
on.  If  this  shrinkage  keeps  up  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  lighter  storage  operates,  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  a  relatively  better  con¬ 
dition.  _  As  we  said  last  week,  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  tFe  present  time  is  ideal  for  storing 
next  winter’s  supply  of  eggs,  especially 
those  grades  that  are  not  wanted  on  the 
New  York  market. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  POULTRY 

poultry  market  is  not  vastly 
different  from  what  it  was  last  week,  botli 
as  to  condition  and  price.  Supplies  have 
been  heaay  enough  to  turn  the  market 
slightly  in  the  buyer's  favor.  Live  fowls 
are  more  in  demand  at  the  present  time 
and  the  result  is  that  stock  that  is  heavy 
^  dragging  2  to  3  cents  behind  light  stock. 
Fancy  light  fowls  are  bringing  32  to  33c. 
opring  broilers^  are  becoming  more  plenti- 
lul  and  in  the  face  of  a  slower  market  are 
not  bringing  the  price  they  were  a  week 
<igo.  Yellow  skinned  birds  have  got  to  be 
extra  fancy  to  reach  55c.  The  general 
market  is  nearer  50c  and  small  colored 
broilers  are  worth  only  45c.  Fancy  Leg- 
norns  that  %vill  weigh  over  a  pound  and  a 
lalf  will  bring  as  high  as  50c  per  pound 
II  they  arc  fancy.  Those  weighing  a  pound 
or  under  are  worth  no  more  than  40  on  the 
outside. 

Alay  29,  is  the  Jewish  holiday,  Feast  of 
Pentacost.  The  best  market  da3-s  for  the 
holiday  will  be  the  26th  and  27th.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  usually  little  extra  demand 
for  this  holida}-. 

OLD  POTATOES  NEGLECTED 

The  old  potato  market  is  apparently 
closing  out  rapidh’.  .States  are  bringing 
anywhere  from  $1.15  to  $1.35  delivered  in 
150  pound  sacks  and  at  that  there  is  very 
little  trade.  Alaines  are  facing  a  situa- 
tion  that  is  almost  as  bad.  Long"  Islands^ 
®  have  been  asked  what  we 
think  oi  the  prospects  for  the  1925  crop, 
lhat  is  a  risky  subject  to  discuss.  There 
are  too  many^  factors  that  can  function 
to  alter  the  situation.  The  weather  man 
for  one  thing  will  have  his  say,  to'  say 
nothing  of  insects  and  disease.  The  wav 
some  figure  tve  may  see  a  lot  of  inferior 
potatoes  on  the  market  next  fall  where 
grow’crs  have  skimped  on  fertilizer,  leav¬ 
ing  the  market  in  better  shape  for  the 
regular  potato  growers.  It  looks  as  though 
the  acreage  throughout  the  East  wdll  be 
somewhat  less  than  last  year.  It  is  by  far 
too  early  to  begin  estimating  what  the 
harvesting  will  be  when  we  consider  that 
the  planting  is  not  completed. 

BEANS  CONTINUE  TO  DRAG 

being  ^offered  freely  at  $6.00  and  occa- 
from  $8.00  to  $8.50  for  common  to  choice 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

May  wheat  went  to  $1.61  on  Afay  5, 
which  is  a  considerable  jump  since  the 
report  a  week  ago.  Speculative  activity 
is  more  responsible  for  rises  and  declines 
than  anything  else.  There  is  some  report 
of  damage  by  Russian  fly  in  Kansas.  Other 
grains  have  been  moving  in  sympathy  vvith 
wheat.  . 

New  York  Cash  Grain  Prices 

Following  grains  were  reported  on  Afay 
5,  F  O  B  New  A'ork  City-:  No.  2  hard 
winter  $1.7654:  No.  2  red,  $2.64:  No.  2 
mixed  durum  $1.69.  CORN,  No.  2  yellow, 
$1.2854 :  No.  2  mixed  $1,275^.  OATS, 
fancy  white  clipped  60)4  to  6i)4  :  ordinar}" 
wdiite  clipped  56Y  10-58)40;  No.  2,  54j4c. 
RYE,  $1.31  j4. 

Local  Buffalo  Feed  Prices 

The  following  feed  prices  are  issued 
under  date  of  May  2  by  the  New  A’ork 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Alarkets. 

It  must  be  born  in  mind  that  THESE 
THE  TIME  THE  ISSUE  REACHES  THE 
PRICES  MAY  NOT  BE  IN  EFFECT  BY 
reader.  They  must  not  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  immediate  market  but 
are  quoted  to  serve  more  as  an  indication 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  feed  market. 
It  is  Impossible  to  quote  current  prices 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  quotations  may 
change  materially  from  one  day  to  an¬ 
other.  Furthermore  these  prices  are  quoted 
FOB  Buffalo. 

Ground  oats  3-7;  spring  wheat  bran  $30; 
hard  wdieat  bran  $31.50;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings  $30.50;  soft  wheat  middlings  $36; 
flour  middlings  .$36.50;  red  dog  flour  $44; 
white  hominy  $42:  yellow  hominy  $42; 
corn  meal  $450  36%  cotton  seed  meal 
$41.50;  41%  cotton  seed  meal  $44;  43% 
cotton  seed  meal  $46;  34%  old  process  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal  $42. 

PLENTY  OF  HAY  HERE 

At  the  present  moment  the  New  York 
market* is  w'ell  supplied  wdth  ha}'.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  liberal  and  with  only  a 
moderate  demand  prices  are  back  to  $26 
for  top  notch  stuff.  In  fact  this  is  the 
outside  figure.  Some  gootl  hay  is  turning 
for  a  little  less.  Light  clover  mixed  is 
worth  anywhere  from  $15  to  $25.  depend¬ 
ing  on  grade  and  quality.  Second  cutting 
alfalfa  is  still  -worth  from  $29  to  $31  de¬ 
pending  on  size  of  bale  for  No.  r,  while 
No.  2  and  3  varies  from  $22  to  $26. 


American  AgricuIUirlst,  May  16,  1925 

Bringfing  Electricity  to  the  Farm 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

the  matter,  althougli  I  know  that  through 
marketing  organizations  many  groups 
of  farmers  have  materially  bettered  their 
condition.  There  is  another  angle,  how¬ 
ever,  which  I  think  is  pertinent  to  the 
matter  we  are  now  discussing.  If  the 
farmer  by  modcrization  of  his  processes 
can  reduce  his  labor  costs — if  he  can  bv 
application  of  more  scientific  methods  de¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  production  of  tvhat  he 
has  to  offer  in  his  market,  he  assuredly 
will  be  better  off  than  he  now  is.  That 
is  where  the  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm 
comes  in. 

The  alert  and  sagacious  business  organi¬ 
zation  strives  for  two  things — to  reduce 
its  production  costs  and  to  improve  its 
merchandising.  Success  at  either  end  of 
the  scale  represents  a  sounder  business  and 
larger  profits.  The  farmer  is  beginning 
to  pay  attention  to  the  advantages  of  elec¬ 
tricity  for  the  farm  uses — to  figure  on  it 
as  an  agency  in  reducing  his  production 
costs  as  a  business  man  tvould  figure  on 
the  advantages  of  installing  more  efficient 
machinery  or  more  modern  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes. 

The  part  the  electrical  industry  has  to 
perform  in  this  situation  is  to  aid  the 
farmer  in  ascertaining  the  most  advantag¬ 
eous  applications  of  electricity  to  his  wor’K, 
and  to  get  the  electricity  to  him,  so  he 
can  use  it.  We  are  undertaking  that,  not 
from  a  spirit  of  altruism,  and  yet  not  for 
profits  alone.  We  are  cooperating  with 
farmers’  representatives  to  solve  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  of  engineering,  of  financing, 
of  rates,  because  we  know  we  have  im¬ 
posed  on  us  the  duty  of  making  electrical 
service  as  widely  available  as  is  econ¬ 
omically  possible. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


150--Pigs  For  Sale--150 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  alt  weaned  and  good  hlocky  pigs,  no  runts.  Pigs 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  and  3  to  9  weeks  old  $6  50 
each.  Also  25  Chesters  and  30  Berkshires,  pure  bred, 

7  weeks  old,  sows  or  boars  $7  each.  Shipped  to  you 
C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

«.M.  LUX,  206WasliinglonSt.,Wobirn,  Mass 


Member  Farm  Bureau,  also  Chester  White  Swine 
Record  Asso. 

PURE  BRED  CHESTER  PIGS 

either  sow,  boar  or  barrow  pigs,  6  weeks  old 
$9.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS,  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  or 
Yorkshire  and  Berksliire  cro.ss.  C  to  7  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each,  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7.50  each;  10 
to  11  weeks  old  $8.50  each.  All  pigs  are  from 
Big  Type  Stock,  are  bealtliy  and  rigorous. 

C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  R.T.D^A  Carlisle.  Mass. 


LIVE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

75  Chester  and  York.shire  pigs  Cros.sed, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  'each.  8  vv^eks  old 
$6.. 50  each.  Will  ship  any  of  the  above  lot 
C  O.D.  on  approval.  If  not  satisfied  when 
you  receive  them,  return  them  at  my  cx- 
oense.  No  charge  for  crating. 


MICHAEL  LUX, 


W  oburn 


Mass. 


137— PIGS  FOR  SALE— 137 

York.shire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berk- 
.shire  cross  all  weaned  and  eating. 
large  growth''  pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6.00 
each,  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6^50  each.  I  wall 
crate  and  ship  any  part  of  the  above  lot 
C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval.  No  charge  lor 
crating.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
in  your  order  and  get  good  quality  stock. 
WALTER  LUX, 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn.  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


CJiester  White  and.  Yorh- 
.  - shire  crossed,  EerkslHre* 

barrows  and  sows,  8  weeks  old.  Price  $6.50  ,,  J* 

any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

texinoton,  -assachus.fh. 


^lORSES 


rnP  QAl  F  A  two-year-old  register- 
rUK  oALIL  Black  .  Percheron 

Stallion.  Sire  weighed  2100  lbs.  ^ 
years.  Dain,  an  imported  mare,  sai 
be  one  of  the  best  mares  in.  New  ior 
State.  Price  reasonable. 
be  sold  to  settle  an  estate. 

BLEWER,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N. 
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News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

Butter  Tariff  Increase  Asked  by  Farm  Organizations- --Other  Farm  Newj' 


Representatives  from  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  several 
cooperative  dairy  organizations  attended 
^  recent  hearing  of  the  tariff  commission 
on  the  question  of  raising  the  tariff  on 
hutter  from  S  to  12  cents  a  pound. 

A  recent  study  of  comparative  costs 
in  this  country  and  in  Denmark  slimved 
Jiat  in  the  Middle  West  last  year  the 
cost  of  producing  butter  fat  averaged 
61.5  cents  per  pound.  In  Denmark  the 
price  paid  for  butter  fat  was  43.7  cents 
a  pound,  a  figure  very  close  to  the  cost 
of  production  in  that  country. 

The  farm  bureau  representative  said 
that  the  tariff  should  be  based  on  the 
cost  of  producing  butter  fat  in  this  coiin- 
trj^  rather  than  on  the  price  paid  for  but¬ 
ter  here  as  compared  with  Denmark. 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  imports  of  butter  from  New  Zealand, 
a  country  where  because  of  mild  climate 
good  rainfall,  and  good  soil  the  cows 
can  be  pastured  12  months  of  the  3'car 
bringing  the  producing  cost  of  butter 
fat  to  a  much  lower  figure  than  that 
which  obtains  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
butter  producing  states. 

The  Tariff  Commission  found  that  it 
costs  about  as  much  for  transporting 
butter  from  our  middle  western  states  to 
New  York  as  it  does  from  Denmark, 
another  reason  whj'  costs  of  production 
should  be  the  basis  on  which  tariff  is 
fieured. 

.  he  farm  bureau  asked  that  a  tariff 
wall  be  set  up  sufficientl3-  high  to  bar 
Denmark  and  New  Zealand  from  dump¬ 
ing  their  surplus  in  this  countr3q  and  des¬ 
troying  the  market  for  the  American 
dair3-man. 


Early  Spring  in  East- Central 
Ohio 

HIS  has  been  the  most  nearl3'  ideal 
spring  known  here  for  a  quarter  cen- 
tur3%  Beginning  in  March  it  bids  fair  to 
remain  pleasant.  Only  a  shortage  of 
warm  rainfall  marred  its  being  perfect. 
Practicall3"  all  plowing  was  done  in  April. 
More  plowing  was  done  in  March  this 
year  than  last  year  up  to  middle  of  June. 
Wheat  shows  up  badly  due  to  the  zero 
snap  in  March  and  the  continued  dry 
weather  since  which  dried  off  much  of  the 
heaved  wheat  plants.  Oats  was  about 
all  sowed  in  first  half  of  April,  and  some 
in  March.  It  is  slowh'  coming  up,  ground 
being  too  dry  to  make  rapid  growth.  In¬ 
dications  point  to  early  corn  planting. 
Pastures  have  been  slow.  Acreages  of 
corn  and  oats  about  normal.  Fruit  pros¬ 
pects  good  if  no  late  freeze  occurs. 
Cherries  and  peaches  and  some  apples  in 
bloom.  Markets  are  steady  and  prett3' 
good.  Good  horses  and  cows  are  selling 
high.  Sheep  selling  exceptionally  high 
here  this  spring.  Pigs  easily  sell  for  five 
dollars  apiece.  Eggs  around  the  quarter 
mark  and  better.  Poultry  has  been  high 
for  a  month — light  stuff  bringing  22  cents 
this  week,  heavies  having  been  around  28 
cents.  Brooder  houses  running  overtime. 
Prospects  for  bumper  crop  of  young 
poultr3'.  Considerable  trouble  reported  with 
white  diarrhea  and  high  mortalitj-  rate  in 
many  flocks.  Farm  sales  over  but  too 
numerous  to  mention  while  the3'  lasted. 
Farm  Bureau  active  and  doing  good  work 
along  all  lines  under  new  organization  and 
membership. — W.  E.  Faever. 


New  York  State  Grange 
Committees  Appointed 

CINCE  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  in  February  the 
executive  committee  has  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  appointment  of  standing  committees : 

Auditing  committee:  F.  R.  Gibbs,  Alle-- 
gany  count}" ;  L.  J.  Sweez3',  Wa3ne  county. 

Mileage  committee:  James  Pringle,' 
Chautauqua  count3';  C.  R.  White,  Ontario 
Count3'. 

Legislative  committee :  S.  L.  Striv¬ 


ings,  Wyoming  county;  F.  J.  Rile3',  Ca3''- 
uga  counf3% 

Geneva  Experiment  Station :  Murray 
Clemmons,  Livingston  county. 

Trustee  Cornell  University:  W.  F. 
Pratt,  Genesee  county. 

State  Press  Correspondent  and  Histor¬ 
ian;  L.  L.  Allen,  Jefferson  count3’. 

Rural  Health:  Edson  J.  Walrath,  Jeffer¬ 
son  count3". 

Taxation:  H.  C.  McKenzie,  Delaware 
county ;  William  Whittaker,  Sullivan 
count3'. 

Member  Home  Economics  Committee : 
Mrs.  Ralph  Wing,  St.  Lawrence  county. 


Dairjonen’s  League  to  Buy 
Certificates 

The  Dair3'men’s  League  Co-operative 
Association  Inc.,  has  announced  that 
they  will  purchase  all  series  A  certifi¬ 
cates  whose  numbers  end  with  the  figure 
7.  The  purchase  of  these  certificates 
will  take  place  between  May  11  and 
May  30. 

The  Certificates  must  be  endorsed  on 
the  back,  with  the  owner's  full  name, 
and  the  Association  requests  that  the 
members  be  sure  they  have  done  this  to 
avoid  the  expense  and  trouble  of  return¬ 
ing  them  to  the  owners  for  indorsement. 


News  From  Long  Island 

Farmers  are  prett3"  well  along  with 
lX)t-ato  planting.  A  few  still  have  small 
acreage  to  plant  but  the  'majority  of  the 
crop  is  in.  All  things  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  acreage  will  be  about  the 
same  as  it  was  last  3’ear.  The  weather 
this  year  was  ideal  for  planting.  Show¬ 
ers  came  at  the  right  time  not  holding 
up  the  work  to  3113"  great  extent.  Tract¬ 
ors  are  busy  getting  land  ready  for  corn 
but  the  weather  has  been  too  cool  to 
permit  planting.  It  has  got  to  be  a  lot 
warmer  or  much  seed  will  rot  in  the 
ground.  It  has  been  uncommonl\"  cool. 

Spinach  is  being  cut  by  the  fellows 
on  the  west  end  of  the  Island  and  as 
fast  as  the3’-  cut  it  they  are  getting  the 
ground  ready  for  the  second  crop.  A 
real  estate  boom  has  hit  the  South  shore 
of  Long  Island  between  Jamaica  and 
Babydon.  Although  farming  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  so  common  in  that  section, 
nevertheless,  w'hat  few  farms  still  remain 
are  being  sold  at  fabulously  high  prices 
for  building-lot  purposes.  Some  land  is 
being  held  at  .$5,000  an  acre.  The  reason 
for  C  :  boom  is  the  electrification  of  the 
railroad  as  far  as  Babylon  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  a  new  boulevard  will 
be  built  by  the  County*  and  .State  along 
the  South  shore  to  take  care  of  the  rapid¬ 
ly  increasing  motor  traffic.  This  is  going 
to  open  up  a  good  local  market  for  small 
gardeners  and  poultryinen. 


Central  Pennsylvani^v  Notes 

/^ATS  are  still  being  sown  on  a  few' 
farms  in  this  section,  wdn'le  on  many' 
farms  they  are  up  nicely.  Most  of  the 
sod  has  been  turned  and  it  is  being  har¬ 
rowed  for  corn  planting  which  has  be¬ 
gun  on  a  few  farms  already*.  Wheat  is 
growing  well  and  is  a  good  stand  on 
most  fields. 

The  stand  of  grass  for  hay  is  nearly 
perfect  on  many  fields,  but  pasture 
meadows  have  not  made  the  growth 
they  should,  due,  likely  to  continued  dry' 
weather  during  April.  Some  cattle  have 
been  turned  out  to  pasture  which  is  too 
short  and  too  young  to  do'  stock  much 
good. 

Potatoes  are  being  planted,  mostly  of 
certified  seed,  of  which  several  carloads 
have  been  shipped  into  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Apple  trees  are  being  sprayed  for 
the  second  time.  Baldwin  apple  trees 
hat'e  not  blossomed  much  this  season, 
but  other  varieties  show  plenty  of  blos¬ 
soms  w'hich  do  not  seem  to  be  effected 
by  freezing. 


Newly  sown  clover  seed  has  not  made 
much  of  a  start,  though  one  can  see 
tiny  stalks  in  the  cracks  of  the  soil.  The 
Union  County  potato  growers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  be  incorporated. 

Dr.  J.  George  Becht,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  w'as  buried  from 
the  Central-Covenant  Presbyterian 
church  of  Williamsport  on  April  29.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  many  noted 
educators  of  this  state.  He  was  born 
on  a  farm  near  Halls  Station  and  his 
love  for  the  country  and  the  rural 
schools  never  left  him.  How  many  lead¬ 
ers  in  all  lines  and  walks  of  life  were 
country  born  and  reared! — J.  N.  Glover. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Ontario  County — April  was  a  cold  wet 
month.  During  the  middle  of  the  month 
w'e  had  a  downpour  of  rain  which  wash¬ 
ed  land  badly  and  hindered  the  sowing 
of  oats.  Thunder  showers  have  been 
unusually  common  for  this  time  of  the 
year  and  especially  since  it  has  been  so 
cold.  Oats  have  been  pretty  w'ell  sown. 
Farmers  are  now  generally  busy  with 
barley  and  corn  plowdng.  On  the  aver¬ 
age  wheat  and  grass  are  looking  well. 
Some  wheat  that  was  sown  rather  late 
is  poor.  The  lamb  crop  was  a  good  one 
and  stock  is  doing  well.  Most  farmers 
have  turned  out  their  stock  on  pasture. 
Dormant  and  pink  spray's  are  now  in 
operation.  Indications  are  that  the  fruit 
bloom  this  year  will  be  high. — E.  T.  B. 

Franklin  County — Farmers  started 
W'ork  about  2  Avecks  earlier  than  last 
year.  Nothing  was  put  into  the  ground 
up  to  the  first  of  May.  The  potato 
acreage  Avill  be  much  smaller  than  last 
year  Avhich  is  at  present  around  25c  a 
bushel  at  shipping  points.  This  means 
a  big  loss  to  farmers.  Up  to  the  first 
of  ]\[ay  cattle  were  still  in  the  barn  with 
no  fee'ding  pastures  up  to  that  time. 
Many  farmers  bought  hay,  prices  rang¬ 
ing  up  as  high  as  $15  to  $18  a  ton.  Feed 
prices  are  high  rvith  milk  about  the 
same  price.  Clover  is  the  highest  in 
years.  Many  Avill  use  alsike  instead, 
which  is  considerably'  cheaper.  There 
are  a  good  many  farmers  in  Franklin 
County  using  lime  this  year.— H.  T.  J. 

Dutchess  County — Oats  are  coming 
up.  About  the  first  of  May  most  corn 
ground  w’as  plowed  and  ready'.  Few 
potatoes  are  being  planted  on  account  of 
prices  being  so  low  of  late.  Eggs  are 
selling  at  35c  and  butter  at  49c.  Grass 
is  forward  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Farmers  are  buying  more  machinery  and 
labor  saving  devices  thereby  keep  less 
help.— H.  J.  H. 

Along  the  Southern  Tier 

Tioga  County — Farmers  very  busy 
Avith  spring  Avork.  klany  oats  and  much 
spring  wheat  soAvn.  Grass  looking  fine 
and  trees  leafing  out  and  the  scene  is 
beautiful.  Spring  seems  to  me  the  most 
lovely  season  of  the  year,  as  the  dead 
bare  branches  put  on  new  life  and  all 
vegetation  springs  into  prominence. 

Gardens  are  being  ma'de.  Road  mak¬ 
ing  and  road  rejuvenation  is  in  progress 
and  roads  arc  being  prepared  for  reoil¬ 
ing  in  many  places.  Some  ncAv  sections 
of  road  will  be  built  into  State  Roads 
this  season. 

Automobiles  and  auto  trucks,  fill  the 
roads  and  if  as  prophesied  “the  annual 
increase  in  autos’’,  what  Avill  the  out¬ 
come  be;  for  they'  are  as  numerous  noAV 
as  fleas  on  a  dog  and  in  many'  cases  as 
infectious.  The  AA'ay  of  many'  dri\'ers 
make  one  tremble  and  “Avhy”  there  arc 
not  more  accidents  I  fail  to  see.  Care¬ 
ful  drivers  have  no  chance  for  the  reck¬ 
less  ones  do  not  give  “half  the  road, 
nor  turn  out  at  all  unless  they  turn  into 
the  others”.  Some'  few  licenses  for  driv¬ 
ing  have  been  revoked.  There  should 
be  more  such. 


03)  51JI 


Traction  Sprayer 


Does  the  biggest,  most  necessary  job 
in  crop  raising.  Insures  investment  in 
crops  and  increases  yield  from  50  to 
200  per  cent.  Eliminates  bugs,  mold 
and  blight.  Quickly  sprays  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  garden  truck,  cabbage, 
cucumbers,  pickles,  tobacco,  beans, 
sugar  beets,  celery,  etc. 

The  Eureka  has  1 ,  2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row  and  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom. 
Wheels  adjustable  to  various  width 
rows.  60  to  100  gal.  tanks  with  double  or 
tripleactionpumps.  May  be  equipped 
for  spraying  orchards  and  bushes. 
In  stock  near  you.  Wr/ie  to- 
day  for  catalogue  on  Eureka 
Sprayers  and  Potato  Machines 


Eureka  Mower  Co., BoxSI 7  Utica, N.Y. 


out  of  apples  hy  converting  culls 
and  windfalls  into  cider 


Farquhar  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses 
are  built  heaA'ier  and  stronger  and  ex¬ 
ert  greater  pressure,  therefore  get 
more  and  richer  cider. 

Built  for  rapid  Avork  and  clean  press¬ 
ing — sizes  from  40  to  400  barrels  per 
day.  They  are  easily  installed,  occupy 
little  space  and  may  be  operated  with, 
average  labor  and  farm  poAver.  Small 
investment  and  good  profit.  'Write  for 
Bulletin  IS-A. 

Full  line  of  Cider  Mill  Accessories 

A.B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

Box  131  York,  Pa. 


Certified 

.  Blue  Tag'  . 

Seed  Potatoes 

Our  Blue  Tag  seed  potatoes  led  all  other  eertlfied 
seed  in  the  1924  official  tests  conducted  In  New 
Jersey  and  l.ong  Island.  Write  for  delirery  prices 
on  late  and  early  varieties. 

COOPERATIVE  SEED 
POTATO  ASS’N. 

214  Wieting  Block, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


f^ES  HAND  FO* 


CALLAHAN  DISTRIBUTOR  CO. 
27  Cortland  St.,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 
Write  for  free  Booklet 

Ask  your  Dealer 


Thi*  One-man  Mower  cuts  16 
to  80  acres  a  day.  Quickly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  t'ordaon  — DO 
changes  necessary.  Ball  bear¬ 
ing—  two  speeds — aatomati- 
caTly  oiled — fool  proof — guar¬ 
anteed.  Used  onHenry  ford's 
farm.  Write  for  particulars. 

Address  Dept,  so 
DETROIT  HARVC&  k  £R  CO»  DETROIT,  lilCRb 


no  (14) 
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Live  right 

The  next  time  you  visit 
New  York,  stop  at  the 
popular  Hotel  Martin¬ 
ique.  A  modern,  fire¬ 
proof  building,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  shop¬ 
ping,  theatrical  and  busi¬ 
ness  districts,  the  Hotel 
Martinique  offers  every 
convenience  to  the  busy 
visitor. 

From  the  Martinique,  you 
can  go  direct  to  any  place  in 
the  city  without  even  step¬ 
ping  out-of-doors,  via  en¬ 
closed  subway. 

^  The  rates  at  the  Hotel  Mar¬ 
tinique  are  as  low  as  $2.50  per 
day.  Club  breakfast  45c — de¬ 
lightful  table  d’hote  dinner 
at  $1.25.  Special  luncheons  . 
are  also  served  at  the  most 
moderate  prices  possible. 

Investigate  the  extraordin- 
ary  service  and  economy  of 
the  Hotel  Martinique,  by 
stopping  here  on  your  next 
visit. 

A.  E.  SINGLETON,  Res.  Mgr. 


Hotel 


^Affiliated  with  Motel  DUiAlpin 


NEW  YORK 


Post  Your 
Farm 

—  and  — 

Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  a  new  supply  of 
trespass  signs  made  up.  This 
time  they  are  made  of  extra 
heavy  linen  on  which  the  letter¬ 
ing  is  printed  directly.  There  is 
no  card  facing  to  be  water-soaked 
by  the  rain  and  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  We  have  had  these 
new  signs  made  up  of  extra 
heavy  material  because  severe 
storms  will  tear  and  otherwise 
make  useless  a  lighter  construct¬ 
ed  materiaL  We  unreservedly 
advise  farmers  to  post  their  land 
and  the  notices  we  have  prepared 
comply  in  all  respects  with  the 
New  York  law.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


iFinest  bicyclebullt— 4its^©»,coJors 
sizes.  Factory  to  Rider  prices. 
‘PREE  delivery,  express  paid  oa  30 
■  days  free  trial. Cash  creasy  paym’ts. 

lampa.  wheels  and  equipment 
at  hair  usual  prices.  Send  no 
i  iA  money.  Write  today  for  bi«  catalog. 
[  epocial  Factory  Prices,  fre*  trial  plan  and 
morveloos  offara.  Bicycles.  $21.S0  up. 
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When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


What  About  the  G.  L.  F? 

(^Continued  from  page  516) 

for  a  farmer  to  take  car  door  service 
when  he  has  the  cash  and  buys  a  large 
quantity,  and  then  turn  to  llie  dealer 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year  for 
his  smaller  volume  supplies  which  he  can 
get  from  the  dealer  because  the  dealer 
keeps  those  supplies  on  hand  and  ready 
for  service  in  his  mill  or  warehouse. 

What  About  the  Future? 

Now  as  to  the  future  of  the  Co-oper¬ 
ative  G.  L.  F.  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
have  to  follow  deliberately  one  of  two  dis¬ 
tribution  policies. 

One  may  be  the  present  one,  with  some 
changes  and  improvements,  by  which  it 
will  deliberately  recognize  tliat  there  arc 
two  classes  of  farmers  to  serve  in  evC'^ 
community,  first  the  man  with  the  cash 
who  boys  fairly  large  amounts,  usually  in 
carload  lots',  or  who  will  co-operate  with 
his  neighbors  the  year  around  in  purchas¬ 
ing  by  the  carload. 

’Troubles  With  Present  System 

The  Exchange  has  already  found  that 
this  plan  has  its  disadvantages.  One  is, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  get  good  local  agents 
who  will  continue  to  serve  year  after  year 
as  voluntary  agents.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
drawback  to  this  plan  is  that  it  will  always 
mean  a  comparatively  small  volume  of 
business  for  the  G.  L.  F.  Such  a  plan 
cannot  serve  a  majority  of  farmers  in  the 
majority  of  communities.  As  I  stated 
above,  this  plan  gets  the  cream  of  the 
local  trade.  If  the  G.  L.  F.  continues 
to  use  it,  the  majority  of  business'  on  a 
year’s  basis  in  many,  and  perhaps  a  ma¬ 
jority,  of  the  communities  will  still  go  to 
the  local  dealers  who  are  able  to  furnish 
warehouse  and  credit  service. 

The  other  plan  is  for  the  G.  L.  F.  to 
build  a  real  local  distribution  service.  This 
might  be  done  by  organizing  a  local  G.  L. 


F.  service  agency  in  every  community, 
provided  with  capital  and  credit  and  a 
local  warehouse,  which  agency  would  work 
very  closely  with  the  G.  L.  F.  headquar¬ 
ters.  Or  the  local  distributing  service 
might  be  built  by  an  adaptation  of  the 
chain  store  idea  in  which  supplies  could 
be  stocked  and  retailed. 

Distribution  Service  Increases  Expenses 

Building  a  large  local  distribution  serv¬ 
ice  has  many  dangers  and  disadvantages. 
Four  of  the  leading  ways  in  saving  in  the 
cost  of  farm  supplies  are:  First,  a  large 
volume ;  second,  voluntary  orders ;  third, 
cash  purchases;  and  fourth,  taking  goods 
at  the  car  door. 

The  Exchange  has  made  progress  so 
far  because  it  did  not  spend  money  on 
getting  business,  that  is,  in  increasing 
volume.  It  used  three  of  the  above  ways 
of  saving  costs.  Nearly  all  of  its  orders 
came  voluntarily*  from  the  farmers  on  the 
cash  and  car  door  system.  What  it  has 
not  had  yet  is  a  large  enough  volume,  but 
Just  the  moment  it  begins  to  go  after  vol¬ 
ume,  its  sales  costs  will  so  greatly  in¬ 
crease  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  give 
farmers  any  cheaper  or  better  service  than 
that  already  furnished  by  the  dealers. 

The  Chain  Store  Plan 

If  the  difficulty  of  poor  farmers  getting 
credit  and  cash  can  be  overcome,  it  is 
possible  that  the  G.  L.  F.  Exchange  might 
get  a  larger  volume  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  local  chain  stores.  But  it  must 
lx;  remembered  that  when  it  comes  to  buy¬ 
ing  or  renting  warehouses  and  stores  in' 
every  community,  and  hiring  capable  men 
to  run  these  stores  and  warehouses,  and 
making  the  necessary  investments  to  carry 
a  stock  of  feed  and  other  supplies,  then 
the  G  .L.  F.  will  be  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  are  the  other  local  dealers  and 
it  would  be  only  by  using  exceptionally 
good  business  methods  that  it  would  be 
able  to  render  any  better  service  to  farm¬ 
ers  than  that  rendered  by  dealers.  It  would 
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1 — Habitual  practice 
5 — Polished 

10 —  Over  (Poetic) 

11 —  Before 

12 —  Showered 

15 — Mixes  into  a 

mass,  like  bread 

17 —  Addition  to  a 
house 

18 —  Building -plot* 

20 —  Rodent 

21 —  Beverages 

23 —  Lacking  moisture 

24 —  Surrender 

25 —  Expire 

27 —  Angry 

28 —  Gathered  In  a 
pile 

30 — Pouch 


31 — Of  recent  origin 

33 — A  Sounding  in¬ 
strument 

35 — Bend 

37 — Narrow  strip  of 
fabric 

39—  Fifth  sign  of  the 
zodiac 

40 —  Wife  of  Abraham 

42 —  Large  cask 

43 —  Kind  of  woolen 
cloth 

45 — Most  precious 

47 —  Notable  period 

48 —  Liquid  from  coal 

49 —  Church  officers 

50 —  Learned  through 
the  senses 
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1 —  Grain  food 

2 —  Made  dirty 

3 —  Number 

4 —  Natural  metallic 
substances 

6 —  Female  birds 

7—  Wrath 

8 —  Approached 

9 —  Cloth  for  remov¬ 
ing  dust 

13 —  The  whole 

14 —  Performed 

15 —  Instrument  tor 
operating  a  lock 

16 —  Father 

19 — Machine  for 

hauling 

22 — Kind  of  hemp 

24 — Military  student 


26 —  And  so  fortli 
(Abbr) 

27—  Males 

29 —  In  a  blaze 

30 —  I  nclined 

32 —  Irrigate* 

33 —  Leased 

34 —  Elongated  fish 

35 —  Bleat  of  a  sheep 

36 —  Conflict 

38 — Secretion  ia  a 

wound 

40 —  Mark  left  after  a 
wound 

41 —  Detest 

44 — Part  of  verb 

“be" 

46— Fled 
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have  the  advantage,  however,  that  when 
there  were  any  profits  that  came  through 
handling  a  large  volume  of  the  big  G.  L. 

F.  service,  extending  over  such  a  wide 
territory,  and  through  better  business 
methods,  the  farmer  membership  of  the 
organization  would  get  the  benefit  of  these 
profits  in  the  form  of  profit  sharing  divi¬ 
dends. 

So  closing  this  part  of  my  subject,  I 
repeat  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 

G.  L.  F.  has  a  comparatively  small  vol¬ 
ume,  yet  this  volume  is  voluntarily  con¬ 
tributed  by  farmers  and  costs  little  in  sales 
methods  to  obtain.  If  the  volume  is  to  be 
greatly  enlarged,  then  the  expense  of  ob¬ 
taining  it  are  also  likely  to  increase. 

In  the  establishment  of  any  big  service 
such  as  the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Ex¬ 
change,  there  are  four  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved.  First,  financing;  sec¬ 
ond,  manufacturing  ownership  or  control; 
third,  economical  operation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  and  fourth,  adequate  -and  perma¬ 
nent  distribution  system. 

Of  these  four  problems,  the  G.  L.  F, 
has  done  remarkably  well  in  solving,  or  at 
least  partially~st)lving,  the  first  three.  Nat¬ 
ural  mistakes  have  been  made  but  they 
have  not  been  serious  ones.  As  it  devel¬ 
ops  its  business,  more  finances  will  become 
necessary,  but  if  it  keeps  the  confidence 
of  its  farmers,  these  will  be  forthcoming. 
It  has  succeeded  in  making  some  good 
manufacturing  connections  so  that  it  can 
insure  quality  goods.  And  from  what  we 
know  of  the  facts,  the  operations  and  ad¬ 
ministration  have  been  reasonably  econom¬ 
ical  . 

It  has  not  solved,  or  at  least  gotten  down 
to  a  settled  policy  on  its  permanent  distri¬ 
bution  system.  And  of  course  all  of  the 
rest  depends  upon  the  contact  it  has  made 
with  the  farmers  in  distribution.  In  the 
end,  there  will  be  Just  one  test  which  will 
determine  which,  the  dealer  system  or  the^ 
cooperative  system,  will  prevail ;  that  is, 
the  test  of  real  service.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  or  the  dealer  who  in  the  long  run, 
year  after  year,  furnishes  the  farmer  the 
highest  quality  goods  at  the  lowest  price, 
will  be  the  one  that  gets  the  farmers’ 
business. 


Many  Good  Dealers 

A  good  dealer  has  many  advantages. 
He  is  apt  to  have  grown  up  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  knows  it  thoroughly,  although  we 
have  known  several  who  seemed  extremely 
short-sighted  in  their  business  methods.  He 
has  something  also  that  unfortunately  the 
average  co-operative  employee  does-  not 
have,  that  is,  a  financial  interest  in  his  own 
business.  Those  dealers  who  stay  on  the 
Job  year  after  year  have  learned  that  they 
best  serve  themselves  by  real  service  to 
their  patrons.  Such  men  are  hard  to  beat. 
In  fact,  if  they  were  all  that  way,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  farmers’  buying  or¬ 
ganizations.  'There  are  more  such  men 
because  of  the  G.  L.  F.  competition.  Fair 
competition  keeps  both  dealers  and  the 
Exchange  on  their  tiptoes  witli  fanners 
getting  the  benefit. 

So,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  room  for 
both  dealer  service  and  Cooperative  G.  L. 
F.  service,  and  the  one  that  gets  the  most 
of  the  business  in  any  particular  commu¬ 
nity  will  be  the  one  that  Is  most  worthy 
of  it 
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TH'Y  COST  NO  HC-nE— AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SALE.  ChicLa  from  our 
hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  Slate  University  for  purebred 
chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today 
for  immediate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feel  safe. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  \Vh.  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  ..$2.50  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $  95.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Ancoaas  .  2.50  6.00  10.00  47.50  95.00 
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One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

English,  Hollj'wood  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
$13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
$18;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
$15;  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  ft  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Ixtrs  qu.ility  ehlcks  from  pure  Mood,  Une  bred,  high 
layiug  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  out  special 
breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  for  egg  productioa 
No  lights  used.  Specializing  In  heavy  laying  Light  Brahmas. 
Last  year  150  hens  layed  18.806  eggs.  Special  mating 
B.  C.  k  I.  Reds.  Exceptionally  strong,  fine  heavy  layers. 
B.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Bocks.  Prize  winning 
n.  B.  Plschel  W.  Rocks.  Limited  number  Marcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marcy  Farms. 


50  100 

Light  Brahmas  A  B.  1.  Beds  $9.50  $18.00 

600 

$85.00 

1000 

$165 

Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Thompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Bocks, 
Flschel  Strain  W.  Bocks . 

10.50 

20.00' 

85.00 

185 

Tom  Barron-Vineland  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorn  hens  mated  to 
high  egg  type  Hollywood 
CkMikerels  . . 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140 

Marcy  Farm  Black  Giants  25  for  $12.50;  60  for  $24.00. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

lONABEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56,  RICHLAND.  PA 
D.  N.  Shanamao,  Prop. 


JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  *88,  *68, 
*61.  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  SO  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog.  A.  6.  JONES,  Beorgetown,  Del. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

OAT-OU)  CHICKS 

From  4,000  Batured  bens.  '’Bred  for  utility  and  aiae. 
MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Georgetown,  Del. 


Holy  Cow!” 

(Continued  from  page  li) 

value,  in  hard  cash,  of  the  annual  milk 
production  is  such  an  enormous  sum  as  to 
beggar  any  attempt  at  intelligible  enum¬ 
eration.  It  may  be  said,  in  full  truth 
however,  that  a  mere  tithe  of  this  valuable 
product  would  erect,  free  of  any  encum¬ 
brance,  one  hundred  thirty-seven  houses 
of  worship  like  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
(Cost  four  million  Dollars)  New  York 
City,  and  leave  three  million  seven  hundred 
ninety  thousand  Dollars  to  apply  on  the 
salary  of  the  pastorate. 

Holy  Cow ! 


A  Damp  Hen  House 

Why  Is  It  that  our  hen  house  is  damp 
even  though  we  have  the  required  amount 
of  Gloth  curtains  for  ventilation.  We  have 
a  cement  floor,  but  the  litter  soon  gets 
damp. — H.  B.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

'  I  ‘HERE  are  a  dozen  different  ways  in 
which  moisture  gets  into  a  hen  house. 
From  the  hens  breath,  through  the  floor 
or  walls,  through  the  roof  or  windows,  or 
from  the  water  fountains.  The  hen  gives 
off  little  moisture  with  the  droppings, 
therefore  must  give  off  large  amounts  in 
the  breath.  Properly  arranged  cloth  cur¬ 
tains  should  remove  this  moisture,  unless 
it  is  entering  your  house  in  other  ways. 
The  curtains  should  be  opened  on  all 
pleasant  days  during  the  winter. 

We  have  found  that  moisture  frequently 
finds  entrance  through  the  floor  or  walls. 
In  the  first  place  the  floor  should  be  above 
the  ground  level  at  all  places.  Do  not  dig“ 
into  a  bank  under  any  circumstances.  We 
have  also  found  that  some  moisture  will 
rise  through  a  concrete  floor,  unless  a 
layer  of  tar  paper  or  asphalt  is  laid  under 
the  floor,  or  between  two  layers  of  the 
floor.  The  Cornell  plans  for  a  laying  house 
provides  for  ventilation  at  both  the  front 
and  back,  directly  under  the  eaves.  Little 
doors  are  provided  which  can  be  opened 
or  closed.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that 
there  is  no  dead  air  pocket  under  the  roof. 

There  ^  no  more  important  factor  iii 
housing  hens  than  to  have  the  house  dry. 
If  the  moisture  comes  through  tlie  floor, 
you  may  be  able  to  put  tar  paper  over  it, 
and  another  layer  of  concrete  over  that. 


Ways  to  Improve  Whitewash 

"I  have  noticed  some  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  whitewash  in  which  various  substances 
such  as  molasses,  flour  or  salt  are  used. 
Tell  me  why  these  substances  are  added 
and  what  amounts  are  used." — W.  E.  B., 
New  York. 

A  S  you  know,  whitewash  made  of 
quicklime  or  hydrated  lime  and  water 
rubs  off  very  easily  and  does  not  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  wood.  Whitewash  is  a  mild 
disinfectant,  but  by  adding  i  gallon  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  to  lo  gallons  of  white¬ 
wash  the  disinfecting  power  is  much 
greater.  Rye  flour  about  lyi  pounds  for 
each  sack  of  lime,  common  glue  at  the 
rate  of  4  pounds  to  a  sack  of  lime;  or 
casein,  about  4  pounds  to  a  sack  of  lime; 
or  2  gallons  of  skimmilk  to  a  sack  of 
lime  will  increase  the  sticking  qualities 
of  your  whitewash.  Molasses  is  also  some¬ 
times  added,  i  pint  to  5  gallons  of  white¬ 
wash.  This  causes  the  whitewash  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  wood.  A  -pound  of  laundry 
soap,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water, 
added  to  each  5  gallons  of  whitewash,  will 
give  it  a  gloss  somewhat  similar  to  oil 
paint.  Common  salt  at  the  rate  of  at 
pounds  for  a  sack  of  lime  Increase  the 
solubility  of  the  lime.  Waterglass,  one 
part  to  10  parts  of  whitewash,  makes  it 
fireproof, 

A  good  whitewash  for  inside  use  can  be 
made  by  mixing  40  pounds  of  hydrated 
lime  *0  enough  water  to  make  a  paste. 
Mix  I  pound  of  rye  flour  with  i  quart  of 
cold  water  then  add  x  gallon  of  boiling 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
ORDER  NOW 

Chicks 

Leghorn*,  White — Baroon,  Young  Strain  $12.00 
Cornell,  Cooley  Strain  9.00 

Leghorn*,  Brown  or  Buff... .  13.00 

Black  .  8.00 

Plymouth  Rock*,  Barred, 

Thompson  Strain  ...........  16.00 

Victor  Strain  .  12.00 

Whita  Rock*,  ITshel  &  Wilburtha  Strains  16.00 

Wyandottes,  White— -Duston  Type .  16.00 

Rhode  island  Reds,  Pawnee  Strain .  12.00 

Tompkin  Strain .  16.00 

Jersey  Black  Giant* .  20.00 

Anconas,  Sheppard  Strain. .  16.00 

Odds  and  Ends — quality  chidts  from  se¬ 
lected  stock,  but  breeds  are 

not  .shipped  separately .  9.00 

Cooley’s  chicks  are  hatched  from  eggs  of  select¬ 
ed  and  peirsonally  supervised  flocics — with  egg 
records  of  160  to  225 — wiUt  exceptional  pens 
running  nearly  300  eggs  jier  year. 

Cooley  chicks  are  strong,  healtliy  and  vigorous. 
They  always  satisfy. 

60,000  customers  know  these  facts. 


1  90 


FRENCHTOWN.N.J 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Season’s  Lowest  Prices  on 
Hillpot  QUALITY  Chicks 


nnn-t  r  -W  ,  t  after  may  18TH 

Don  t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one 
chicks  and  specials.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  means  every  bird  in  oor  breeding  flocks 
culled  and  banded  for  egg  production  and  quality  by  experts  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  State  University.  Don’t  forget  that  eggs  and 
poultry  will  bring  high  prices  from  now  on  and  that  these  chicks  will  be  money  mak¬ 
ers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  for  25  to  50  chicks 
add  2jc  extra  to  youi  order. 


S.  C.  .Anconas,  S.  C.  Wliite  &  Brown  Leghorns  ....10c  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  .  Hg 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . 12c  s.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . i3c 


R.  C.  Reds,  White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ....13e  All  Hvy  Odds  &  End.s  . '.  lOe 

Columbian  Wpndottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  ....  15c  All  Light  Odds  &  Ends  .  ge 

Heavy  and  Light  Odds  and  Ends  as  they  come  .  go 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalog  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  you  a  val¬ 
uable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  [EnilJ  Iliail  ST.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO. 


50 

100 

500 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$47.59 

6.00 

10.00 

47.50 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

S.  C.  Jlottled  Anconas 
Blk.  5ilnorcas,  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C. 

R.  C.  Beds  .  3.00  6.00  12.00  57.50  115.00 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  .  3.50  7.00  14.00  67.50  135.00 

S.  C.  Buff  &  White  Orpingtons  ..  3.50  T.OO  14.00  67.50  135.00 

Jersey  Black  diants  .  5.00  10.00 

Heavy  Assorted  .  2.50  5.00 

Light  A.ssorted  . . f .  2.00  4.00 

Immediate  shipment.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  DEPT.  2 


20.00  97.50  199.09 

10.00  50.00  100.00 

8.00  40.00  80.00 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


Get  chicks  that  have  stood  inspection  by  men  authorized  and  trained 
by  Ohio  State  University.  You  might  just  as  -well  get  the  most  for 
your  money. 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

S.  C.  <fc  Br.  Legliorns  . 

Barred  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  . 

White  Rocks  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  . . . . 

Order  today  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  You  are  guaranteed  against  loss. 
NORWALK  CHICK  HATCHERY,  R.  E.  FADER,  PROP.  BOX  25  NORWALK,  OHIO 


R.  E.  FADER 


50 

100 

500 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

6.60 

13.00 

62.50 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

9.00 

18.00 

90.00 

5.00 

10.00 

50.00 

4.00 

8.00 

40.00 

UHL 


TT  A  HP  TT  T7*  T>  "VT  THE  OLD  RELIABLE  ESTABLISHED  1900 

Xlxxl  L/lXlirJV  i  BEO  rock  CUT  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  MAY  lOTH.  Buy 

your  Chicks  now  and  have  success  with  them. 

Postpaid  or  Prepaid  Express.  Prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $48.00  $  90.00 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Bl.  Minorcas  .  3.50  6.50  12.00  58.00  110.00 

White  Rocks  &  Wyandottes,  S.  &  11.  C.  Reds _  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 4.00  7.50  14.00  68.00  130.00 

Lt.  Brahmas,  25,  $5;  100,  $18.  Odds  and  End*,  8e  straight.  -Order  right  from  this  ad. 
Bank  Reference.  25th  Annual  Catalog  Free.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

UHL  HATCHERY,  Box  25  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Bigger  hatches  have  materially  lowered  our  cost  of  production.  We  pass  on 
the  saving  to  oiir  customers.  They  will  be  ordering  heavily  at  those  lowered 
"  prices,  knowing  that  Hillpot  Quality  is  finest  quality  at  any  price.  Better  rush 
U  your  order — today. 

B  25  50  100  500  1000 


White, 

Black  & 

Brown  Leghorns  ....$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110.00 

Barred 

Rocks 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

R.  I. 

Reds  and 

Anconas  .  4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

White 

Rocks  . 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

White 

Wyandottes  &  Black  Minorcas  5.30 

10.50 

20.00 

97.50 

190.00 

Mixed 

.  . 

. 2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles.  Sent  by 
Parcel  Post  Special  Handling,  Charges  Collect.  10  Big  Hatches  Weekly  Insure 
Prompt  Deliveries.  Remit  by  check,  registered  letter  or  P.  0.  Money  Order. 


WF  f-1 1 1  I  PO  T  29 

•  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  pure  bred.  Inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed, 

Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots.  Don’t  delay 
Mingoville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  302  Mingovllle,  Pa. 


200,000  LARGE  HUSKY  CHICKS  FOR  MAY, 
JUNE  and  JULY  DELIVERY.  A  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  my  best  advertisement.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalogue.  S.  C. 
Wh.  or  Brown  Leghorns,  per  100-$11.  Bar¬ 
red  Bocks  $14.  H.  B.  Broilers  $11.  L.  B.  Broilers 
$8.  Special  price  on  lots  of  500  or  more.  Free 
catalogue  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

HOUSEWORTH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Port  Trevorton  .... 


ti'rec 

Pa.  I 


Day  Old  Turkeys  tor  May  Delivery 
Can  aU  order*  from  ten  to  ten  hundred  *t  ooe  ’shipment 
Guarantee  «afe  delivery  anywhere  within  a  thousand  miles. 
Torkey  Book  one  dollar  postpaid. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS 
PLYMOUTH  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flacks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $  8.00  per  100 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix  . .  7.00  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

I.  N.  NACE.  RICHFIELD.  PA.,  BOX  161 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York, 

~1ampton’s  black  lesho'rn  chicks  ^ 

Prices  for  po.stpald  delivery  June  15tli  and  each  week  after 
25— $3.50;  50 — $6.50;  100 — $11.00;  500— $50.00; 

1,00(1 — $100.00.  Better  layers  you  never  will  get,  order 
now,  sale  delivery  guaranteed,  circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.  Pittstown,  H.  i. 


922  (16) 


American  Agriculturist,  May  16,  1925 


Quality  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

We  offer  high  quality  Chicks  from  200  egg  record,  farm  raised  stock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed,  by 
prepaid  parcel  post.  Courteous  treatment.  Prompt  shipment.  This  is  not  a  commercial  hatchery  but 
a  breeding  farm,  establislied  for  twenty-five  years.  Order  from  this  advertisement  or  send  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog,  and  free  booklets  on  the  care  of  Poultry. 

Chicks  Per  25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . $9.00 

"Barron”  ueghorns  .  4.00 

“Sheppard's”  Anconas  .  4.50 

"Parks’  '  Barred  Rocks  . .  4.50 

"Sandy’s”  White  Orpingtons  .  6.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 6.00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  . .  5.00 

Wliite  Plymouth  Bocks  . 5.00 

White  Wyandottes  . 5.00 

Black  Minorcass  . . 5.00 

Light  Brahmas  .  6.50 

Runner  and  Pekin  Ducklings  .  9.00 


25 

50 

100 

100  F,ggs 

$9.00 

$16.00 

$30.00 

•  $12.00 

4.00 

8.00 

13.00 

7.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

8.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

8.00 

6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

10.00 

6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

10.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

9.00 

5.00 

ff.50 

18.00 

8.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

6.50 

12.00 

23.00 

10.00 

9.00 

17.00 

33.00 

9.00 

Breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  eggs  In  ca.se  lots'  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

Belgian  Hares,  New  Zealand  Red  and  Flemish  Giant  Babbits  at  reasonable  prices, 
young  Babbits  produced  from  our  stock. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  &  STOCK  FARM, 


We  buy  back  all 

RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J. 


HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY- “WherelheGoodChicksComeFrom” 

We  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  about  good  chicks.  Our  flocks  are  carefully  culled  by  a 
trained  expert.  Not  a  bird  remains  if  it  shows  standard  disdualification.  Every  hen  is  pure¬ 
bred  and  a  layer.  Every  male  bird  especially  selected  from  purc-bred  stock.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Varieties  Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas 
S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Beds,  S.  C.  Blk.  Minorcas 

Brd  Buff  &  White  Bocks . 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes  . 

Get  Hoytville  chicks,  they  are  the  healthy,  happy  kind  and  will  make  money  for  you.  Circular 
free.  Kef:  Hoytville  Bank,  Hoytville,  Ohio.  Member  Ohio  Chick  Hatclieries  Assn.  Ohio  chides 
are  belter.  No  duty  to  pay. 

BOX  50  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


‘lly  Daddy  says  he 
buys  Hoytville  chicks 
'cause  they’re  the 
best  chicks  be 
knows  about.” 


HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY, 


PRICES  SLASHED  ON 

ONE  MILLION  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

BRED  AND  HATCHED  FROM  HIGH  CLASS  BRED  TO  LAY  STOCK 


Varieties.  Postpaid  Prices  on 

Wh.  Br.,  &  Buff  I.eghorns. . - 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Bocks,  Anconas  . . . 

Reds,  White  Rocks  . . 

llamburgs,  Blk.  Minorcas  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .. 


Golden  Wyandottes, 
klixed 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

Extra 

Special 

Mated 

$5.75 

$10.75 

$52. 

$98. 

15c  each 

6.25 

12.00 

58. 

108. 

17c  each 

6.50 

12.25 

60. 

116. 

16c  each 

7.00 

13.25 

05. 

125. 

17c  each 

7.50 

14.00 

68. 

133. 

18c  each 

,  8.00 

15.00 

73. 

140. 

20e  each 

10.50 

20.50 

100. 

195. 

25c  each 

10.50 

20.50 

100. 

195. 

25c  each 

5.25 

8.75 

43. 

84. 

100%  Live  delivery.  5%  discount  when  order  Is  received  30  chicks  are  wanted. 

Rigidly  culled.  Free  from  disease.  WE  ABE  NOT  CHICK  BROKER  hatch  F,\EK\ 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  BOX  214 


Breeders  on  free  range, 
ire  HATCH  EVERY  CHICK  WE  SELL. 

GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


BUY  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS..  They  are  hatched  to  live,  lay  and  pay.  Hatched  from  high 


Prices  on: 


kilxed 


Black  Minorcas,  Orpingtons 
Columbian  Rocks,  Brahmas 


Wliite  Wyandottes 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.50 

$4.75 

$  9.00 

$44.00 

,  3.00 

5.50 

11.00 

50.00 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.25 

58.00 

,  4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

77.00 

.  .5.25 

10.25 

20.00 

P5.00 

1000 
$  87.00 
102.00 
117.00 
150.00 
185.00 


Order  early  to  insure  prompt  deliveries.  First  orders  received  first  filled.  Get  Pennsylvania  hatched  chie^  They 
s  good  as^the  BE&T.  1007o  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Reference  tliis  paper,  CurwensvHle  National  Bank. 


are  as  good 

NATIONAL  CHICK 


FARMS, 


Box  403 


GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


¥  DDT/^ITC  Chicks  will  now  thrive  at  their  very  best.  BL’Y 

LOW  1  l^WVV  invlXCIBLES  now.  You  canuot  do  better.  Hatch¬ 

ed  from  heavy  laying,  pure  bred  flocks. 

100^  Live  Delivery  Guar. — lostpaid  prices 

^  rt  T  Arv/»rtnOC! 


Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Reds  . . . . . 

Wh  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Bl.  Minorcas 

Buff  and  White  .SHnorcas  . 

Silver  Laced  _Wyandottes^  .... . ...  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  - 


50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$4.75 

$  9.00 

$25.50 

$42.00 

$  80.00 

6.00 

11.50 

33.00 

52.00 

100.00 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

62.00 

120.00 

9.00 

17.00 

48.00 

.80.00 

8.00 

15.00 

43.00 

70.00 

Heavy  $^9j^50  straight.^  AiRBOLo'^HAVcHEBY.  InZ  RUPpT  MTr..  Em  ^rARCHEOLD,  OHio: 


Order  now  from  this  ad.  Ref.  Farmers  and  Merchants 


Bank.  Fine  Free  Catalog. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

From  Free  Range  Stock 


Per  100 

Mixed  . . . ® 

W  Leg  .  10-00 

B-Rocis  .  12-00 

Reds  &  Wyan . .  •  ■  14.00 

Special  prices  on  large 
Guaranted.  Circular  I'ree. 

uONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY^ 
Millerstown,  Pa. 


50 

$4.25 

5.25 

6.25 

7.25 


25 

$2.25 

2.75 
3.25 

3.75 


lots.  Delivery 


Box  12 


„  1  P.  Rooks  11c,  R.  C. 

Baby  CniCkSw.  Leg.  lOc.  Mixed  8c. 
These  chicks  are  from  healthy  high  produc¬ 
ing  free  range  stock.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  advertisement 
or  write  for  free  circular.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  McA  is- 
terville,  Pa.,  R.D.  No.  2.  N.  J.  Ehrenzeller, 
Prop. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASH 

Chicks  from  Inspected  flocks,  free  from  diseases.  Get 
ur  cut  prices  before  you  buy.  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorus, 
larred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Beds  and  Mixed.  Valuable  cata  ogw 
nd  price  list  free.  TROUP  BROS.  R.D.  No.  3,  Miller- 
own,  Pa. 


HIGH  EGG  BRED  CHICKS  In  these  breeds;-— Rocks,  Reds 
eghorns.  Anconas  and  Minorcas.  Safe  delivery  guaran- 
sed.  Catalogue  free.  ECLIPSE  FARMS,  Sellnsgrove.  Pa. 


{Continued  from  page  15) 
water.  Dissolve  i  pound  of  salt  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  hot  water,  mix  salt  solution  and 
the  flour,  then  add  the  mixture  to  the  lime 
and  stir  thoroughlJ^  If  this  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brush  it  should  be  about  the 
thickness  of  paint.  Where  it  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  spray  pump,  it  needs  to  be 
strained  carefully  and  diluted  so  it  will 
pass  through  the  spray  pump. 


Rose  Bug'S  and  Young 
Do  Not  Mix 


Chicks 


25 

SO 

100 

500 

1000 

.  .$2.50 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  95.00 

.  .  3.00 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

..  3.25 

6.25 

12.50 

60.00 

120.00 

LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 

S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  B.  L 
Reds,  W.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  and  Mln- 
ircas.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks.  Disease  Free, 
inspected  hy  State  Licensed  Veterinary.  February  24-25. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  After  May  1  prices  for 
heavy  breeds  will  be  12c,  light  breeds  10c,  June  and 
July  prices  will  be  8c  for  light  breeds  and  lOe  for 
heavy  breeds. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  T.  LInesvIHe,  Penn. 

QUALITY  CHICKS— ECGS 

Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  J.  B.  Giants.  Our 

■C -J  ^  Chicks  are  hatciied  from  pure  bred,  carefully 
/  selected,  free  range  stock.  They  are  vigorous 
'  and  absolutely  healthy.  I  offer  exceptional 

quality  at  low  prices.  Leghorns,  12c  each; 
heavy  varieties,  14c.  Special  matings  at  proportionate 
orices.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

C.  M  LONGENECKER.  Box  40.  Elizabethtown,  Pn. 

CHICKS.  Hatched  from  high-class  bred- 

to-lay  stock.  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  12c.  Barred  Rocks  14c.  Broilers 
lOc.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  Guaranteed. 
NEVIN  STUCK, 

McAlIisterville  Pa. 

PEKIN'S  of  giant  frame  for  rapid  growth. 
Market  size  in  10  weeks,  also  Indian 
Runners.  ea.sy  to  raise,  always  a  marktt. 
Cat.  free.  WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM.  Clyde,  M.  Y. 


DUX 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


/^F  all  the  insect  pests  that  make  life 
miserable  for  folks  who  have  gardens, 
fruit  patches  or  a  flock  of  hens,  I  think 
the  rose  chafer  is  about  the  most  disgust¬ 
ing.  Their  very  appearance  is  about  as 
repulsive  as  a  scrawny  rat.  On  top  of 
that  the  damage  they  do  is  about  as  wide 
spread,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  other 
insect.  From  their  name  one  would  judge 
they  only  feed  on  roses,  but  their  range  of 
action  is  not  limited  to  this  one  beautiful 
flower  by^  any  means.  They  are  not  par¬ 
ticular  fvhat  they  attack.  Usually  it  seems 
tliey  take  delight  in  creating  enough  de- 
i  struction  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
to  make  themselves  a  thorough  pest. 

Several  years  ago  a  friend  of  ours  had 
a  very  fine  flock  of  ducks.  There  must 
have  been  a  hundred  or  so  in  the  lot  They 
had  ideal  range  and  were  growing  fine. 
One  morning  the  major  portion  of  the 
flock  was  found  dead  or  in  a  dying  condi¬ 
tion.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  violence 
nor  a'  sign  to  indicate  what  had  caused 
the  death  of  those  ducks.  An  examination 
of  the  crop  of  the  very  first  one  that  was 
opened  was  sufficient  evidence.  There  was 
a  mass  of  rose  bugs  stuffed  in  the  crop. 
They  had  killed  the  ducks  from  the  inside. 

Remove  the  Host 

One  look  around  the  range  was  sufficient. 
Daisies  were  in  bloom  and  there  were  lots 
of  them  in  the  part  of  the  field  where  tlie 
ducks  roamed.  Every  daisy  head  seemed 
to  have  at  least  2  or  3  rose  bugs  on  them. 
We  drove  those  ducks  that  reuiained  into 
a  small  enclosure,  got  out  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  cut  down  the  daisies  and  raked  them 
up.  There  was  no  trouble  after  that. 

This  was  our  first  experience  with  rose 
bugs.  After  that  we  heard  of  other  folks 
having  the  same  kind  of  trouble.  Not  all 
of  the  complaints  came  from  duck  men. 
Poultrymen  said  their  chicks  were  affected 
the  same  way,  and  that  rose  chafers  were 
responsible. 

Young  chicks  from  >2  to  10  weeks  of 
age  are  susceptible  to  attacks  by  rose  bugs, 
if  the  young  birds  eat  them  in  any  quantity 
at  all.  One  of  the  failings,  of  chickens  is 
to  get  into  the  grape  arbor  or  under  rose 
bushes  and  scratch  in  the  soil,  which  is 
the  very  best  place  where  they  usually 
find  plenty  of  rose  bugs.  A  chicken  does 
not  stop  long  to  consider  what  kind  of 
bug  it  is  after,  it  eats  first  and  thinks 
after.  In  view  of  its  natural  lack  of  brains 
a  chicken  does  not  stop  to  consider  what 
and  how  much  it  is  eating.  The  safest 
thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  temptation. 

Destroy  AU  ThingfS  Good 

One  year  we  had  some  particularly  fine 
Spanish  cherries.  We  were  anxiously 
waiting  the  time  they  would  be  fit  to  pick; 
but  the  rose  bugs  beat  us  to  it  They 
just  took  enough  out  of  each  cherry  to 
destroy  its  value.  From  the  cherries  they 
went  to  the  grapes  and  from  the  grapes 
to  other  things  in  the  garden. 

We  tried  to  control  them  with  arsenical 
sprays  but  it  was  useless.  It  seems  they 
get  fat  on  poison.  Later  we  learned  that 
ordinary  netting  over  the  top  of  the  grape 
vines  saved  that  crop. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  tell  when  chicks  are 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  having  e.iten 
rose  bugs.  They  become  listless  and  soon 
/ 
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From  Hogan  tested  liigh  flock  average 
parent  stock  guaranteed  in  every  way. 

Anything  Less  Than  the  Best  is  a  Poor 
Investment. 

Slow  growth  and  low  egg  production 
will  soon  wipe  out  ten  times  the  small 
amount  it  is  possible  to  save  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  day-old  chix. 

•Quality  breeding  is  of  VAST  IM¬ 
PORTANCE  to  you.  We  have  that 
quality  and  guarantee  it. 

White,  Buff,  Bro-wn  Leghorns,  Ancon¬ 
as,  Black  Minorcas,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred 
and  White  Rox,  White  Wyandottes,  In¬ 
dian  gunner  ducklings;  Large  or  small 
lots  ^t  very  attractive  prices.  Poultry 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  WRITE  TO¬ 
DAY. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  8 A 

Ransomville  N.  Y, 


marantee  1 0Oft  live  delivery.  Jnst  pay  post¬ 
man  lor  chicks  plus  only  few  cents  postage  for  COD 
charge.  Every  chick  sent  you  carefully  selected 
for  vigor,  health.  From  Hollywood,  FIshel  and 
olhor  tamoue  strains,  winners  in  egg.lsying  con. 
tests  from  Mains  to  California.  Now  cut  prices, 
per  100:  Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $9.76 
'500  Hotlywood  Leg!  orns,  f45);^Barred  Plymouth 
tocka,  $12;  White  Plymouth  Bocks,  $1^  White 
■Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,  $1S;  S.  C.  Ithode 
Island  Eeds,  $13;  Black  Minorcas,  $12;  Broiler 
Chicks,  $8.50  (8c  each  in  500  lots).  Get  our  new 
cut  prices  on  chicks  from  Special  Matinra  of  line- 
bred,  pedigreed,  trapnested  dams  and  blue-blood 
sires.  To  save  money,  take  advantage  of  new 
low  prices  and  COO  offer  now. 

FARM  SERVICE  COMPANY 


Ki 


Route  A  2 


Tyrone,  Pa. 


PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 

Selected  yearling  hens  mated  to  cockerels  from  winning 
pen  od  the  1923  New  Jersey  egg-laying  contests  (211- 
egg  average),  produce  chlclts  that  will  please  you  In 
every  way. 

Full  count  end  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  postage 
prep.aid  and  circular  upon  request. 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J, 


BIG  REDUCTION  ON  500  AND  1000  LOTS 
From  free  range  breeders  bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 

7)  White  Leghorns  .  8  cts. 

Brown  Leghorns  .  8  cts. 

-  Barred  Rocks  .  9  cts. 

Rhode  I.  Beds  .  9  cts. 

Mi.xed  Chicks  .  7  cts. 

Postage  paid.  Live  arrival  guar- 
sntced.  Prompt  shipment. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

.Hchlield . F*- 

SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.p.W. Leghorns  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
W.  Wyandottes 
Heavy  Mixed 


6.50 
8.00 
8.00 

5.50 


12 

13 

15 

10 


57.50  110 


47.50  90 

Light  Mixed  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are 
success  to  thousands  of  our  customers 
evervwhere.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA,  PA. 


LOW  PRICES  HIGH  DUALITY 

Leghorn  Chix  from  Blood  Tested  Old  Hen  Breeders  on 
free  range.  Live  postpaid  delivery. 

100  500  1000 

May  Chix  . $16.00  $75.00  $14^00 

June  Chix  .  14.00  65.00  120.00 

Eight  Week  Pullets— June  and  later  delivery  $1.25  each, 
$100  per  100.  „  ,  u  V 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Squab  Book 

Squabs  selling  at  highest  prices  ever  kiiown.  Great- 
■  ,  est  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  brMdin* 
.  them.  Raised  in  one  month. We  ship  everywhere 
ur  famous  breeding  stock  and  supplies 
tabllBhed  24  years.  %?rite  now  big  lUustrat^, 

free  book.HowtoMate  Money  Breeding  SQUaM. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  C« 
434  H  St.,  Melroso  High,, 


VIGOROUS  ftUALlTY  CHICKS  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
America’!  Greatest  layers.  Order  Direct. 

Wyckoff,  Tancred  White  Leghorns  . .  •  19c  eaM 

Parks  Barred  Rocks,  Osens  8.  C.  Eeds  . l;f® 

Sheppard’s  Mottled  Anconas  . 1“ 

Martin’s  Regal  White  Wyandottes  . 14® 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery.  m.  ■« 

WM.  0.  SEIDEL  B»x  17  Washlngtonvilw.  n. 

25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Oulneai, 
Bantams,  Collies,  Stock,  Eggs,  low.  Catalog.  ,  „  .  ^ 
PIONEER  FARMS,  TeHord,  n. 
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die.  Some  claim  that  the  bugs  are  poison 
to  the  chicks.  Others  express  the  opition 
that  the  chafers  sting  the  crop  wall  of 
the  chick.  Whatever  they  do  thqr  kill 
them. 

About  the  only  precaution  you  can  fol¬ 
low  is  to  keep  the  ranged  mowed  and  free 
from  daisies  and  to  keep  the  chicks  away 
from  grape  vines  and  the  rose  garden. 
Chicks  hatched  in  May  usually  suffer  the 
most.  Another  year  it  would  be  a  better 
plan  to  have  early  chicks  so  that  by  the 
time  the  rose  bugs  appear  they  will  have 
attained  an  age  when  they  are  not  quite 
so  susceptible  to  an  attack  of  the  rose  bugs. 

— F.  W.  Ohm. 


How  We  Saved  Our  Hen  House 

'  I  ‘HE  hen  house  was  there  when  we 
moved  on  the  place.  Outwardly  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  it.  It  had  size, 
location  and  was  apparently  of  materials 
about  which  no  man  Aould  kick.  But  the 
fellow  who  built  it  had  a  great  idea  about 
design.  It  was  a  wonderful  home  for  rats. 
Around  the  whole  house  was  a  sill,  a 
box-sill,  made  of  ^-inch  material  about 
6  inches  wide.  I  imagine  the  rats  must 
have  had  a  fine  time  in  there  and  under 
the  board  floor.  They  must  have  lived 

Strickler’s  June  Chicks 

Hatches  June  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

Are  extra"  high  quality,  easy  to  raise  and 
will  be  money  makers  for  you.  All  chicks 
lent  by  special  deUvery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe 
and  live  dellsery  guaranteed.  Extra  good  count,  too. 

Tancred-Barron  Large  Type  (hens  weigh  4  to  6  lbs.) 
English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  with  285  egg  line 
cockerels.  Chicks  from  these  matings,  510  per  100;  $48 
per  500;  $95  per  1000.  Also  extra  good  S.  C.  Beds, 
White  Bocks  and  Barred  Bocks  same  price.  10%  books 
order.  Circular  free. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

BLA^K  GIANTS,  1 

MAY  DELIVERY  L/IllCKS 

?22  per  100;  $11  per  50;  $5.50  per  25.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  You  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  utility.  Giants  at  any  price.  We  breed 
a^d  hatch  Pedrick’s  Jersey  Black  Giants 
Exclusively.  Order  from  ad,  or  send  for 
catalog 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS. 
_  Flemington,  N.  J. 

WISHBONE  HATCHED  BABW  CHTcKS  ~ 
Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock,  May  Hatched 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown.  Buff,  Black _ $16.00  per  100 

locks.  Reds,  Anconas,  Mlnorcas  .  18.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . .  20.00  per  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends  .  10.00  per  100 

Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  chiclts.  Every 
•ffort  Is  put  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of  highest 
quality  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modern  prices.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 
SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

135  Main  St., _ Phone  1604, _ Hackensack,  E.  1. 

MONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 
OHIO  ACCREDITED 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Prices  on : 

Wh.  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  $2.75 
Bd.  *  Wh.  Bocks.  S.C.  &  B.C.  Beds  3.25 
Blk.  Mlnorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,..  3.25 

Jersey  Black  Olantii,  .  5.25 

tlL  &  Wh.  Wyandottes, 

Wh.  Orpingtons,  .  3. 75 

Heavy,  assorted  .  2. 75 

Light,  assorted,  .  2.25 

B%  discount  on  lots  of  600.  10%  on  lots  of  1000. 

Pure-bred  especially  selected.  100%  live  arrival  guaran- 
MIDDLE  POINT  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Middle  Point, 

■hio. 

~  “baby  CHICKS 

.  .  Per  100  Per  BOO 

B.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $8.00  $37.50 

B.  C.  B.  Bocks  .  9.00  42.50 

B.  C.  K.  I.  Beds  . 10.00  47.50 

.  7.00  32.50 

100%  are  deUvery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  Postage.  Spec¬ 
ial  prices  on  larger  lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlistervllle,  Pa.  F. 
B.  Leister,  Prop. 


25 

50 

IQO 

$2.75 

$5.25 

$10.00 

;  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

5.25 

10.25 

20.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

BABY  CHICKS  J 


C.  White  Leghorns  ....  gc 
,  _  _  B.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  ....  8e 

Bocks  8c.  Mixed  7c.  Special  prices  on 
•DO  and  1000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free 
y***  bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  Uve  deUvery  guaranteed. 
Pwtpald  to  yoor  door.  Order  from  this  ad,  or  write  far 
CHESTEB  valley  HATCHERY,  Bax  51. 
MaAllstervllle,  Pa. 

Bshv  ^  i^homs  sc; 

noeis  lOc;  Beds  14e; 
Jfixed  8«.  100%  Guaranteed  Free  Bange  Selected  Stock. 

«west  prleea  an  600  and  1000  orders.  Sea  as  befort 
paw  buy. 

Twin  hatchery,  McAIIstervIUe,  Pa. 
BABY  CHICKS  Postpaid.  100% 

aMUAl  vniVIVO  ji„  guaranteed.  Per  100 

B.  C.  White,  Buff  k  Brown  Leghorns  $10.00 
B.  P.  Bocks,  Anconas,  Black  Mlnorcas  12.00 
White  k  Buff  Bocks,  Bhode  Island  Beds  13.00 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  13.00 
4  Bnds,  $8  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10. 
Mer  from  this  Ait.  Save  tliM.  Booklet  free. 

CtLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Bax  1,  Bocyrus,  Ohla. 


in  there  for  years  and  years  for  when  we 
ripped  the  floor  and  that  box-sill  out,  we 
drove  out  what  must  have  been  the  grand¬ 
father  of  all  the  previous  rat  generations. 
He  was  enormous.  It  was  all  the  old 
black  tom  cat  “Smoke”  and  our  terrier 
could  do  to  finish  him,  as  he  made  a  run 
for  his  life.  Our  terrier  was  the  original 
“rought  on  rat”  medicine. 

Concrete  for  Permanent  Foundation 

Some  folks  would  have  torn  down  the 
old  house  and  rebuilt  it.  That  was  an  ex¬ 
pensive  proposition.  Instead,  we  shored 
up  the  roof,  tore  out  the  box  sill  and  re¬ 
placed  it  with  a  concrete  foundation.  No 
rats  could  get  through  that  and  there 
were  no  floor  drafts.  Wliile  we  were  at 
it  we  thought  it  best  to  put  in  a  concrete 
floor — a  coarse  mixture  sufficed  in  this 
case  because  we  covered  it  with  sand  and 
a  litter.  When  wc  finished  that  part  of 
the  job,  the  house  was  as  sound  as  a  rock. 

The  next  job  was  to  get  more  ventila¬ 
tion.  Two  small  windows  must  have  made 
the  previous  occupants  of  tlftr  house  think 
they  were  in  a  city  flat.  We  opened  up 
things  in  general  and  let  real  sunlight  in. 
Next  we  went  at  the  roof.  Wc  used  a  good 
grade  of  roofing  paper  and  soon  had  mat¬ 
ters  downstairs  as  dry  as  possible.  Our 
problem  there  was  not  serious.  One  end 
of  the  house — a  part  that  was  much  older 
than  the  main  building,  had  a  shingle  roof. 
We  had  heard  of  applying  roofing  cement 
right  over  the  shingles  and  we  tried  it. 
It  worked  very  well. 

Get  After  the  Lice 

Our  inside  job  was  more  serious.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  house  had  never  been  cleaned 
for  dust  stood  on  the  rafters  as  deep  as 
it  could  without  rolling  off  and  lice  and 
mites  were  everywhere.  We  rearranged 
the  rafter  and  uprights  in  the  center  of  the 
house  to  make  it  look  less  like  a  woodlot, 
swept  the  old  place  down.  We  put  in  a 
new  set  of  dropping  boards  that  were 
easier  to  clean  and  then  gave  the  whole 
tiling  a  thorough  dose  of  kerosene.  On 
top  of  the  kerosene  we  applied  drained 
engine  oil  to  the  roosts  and  dropping 
boards.  The  walls  and  ceiling  received  a 
thorough  application  of  a  whitewash  dis¬ 
infectant. 

We  did  not  spend  a  whole  lot  of  monej'. 
It  did  not  take  a  lot  of  time  but  it  paid. 
The  house  is  as  good  today  as  it  was  15 
years  ago  when  we  did  the  job.  The 
foundation  most  likely  will  last  forever. 
It  was  an  amazed  bunch  of  hens  that  went 
back  into  the  house  when  we  finished  it. 
It  was  really  a  case  of  new  quarters  for 
them,  but  the  house  was  sound  and  dry 
and  the  hens  soon  paid  the  bill. 

— Fred  Williams. 


The  Construction  of  Cloth 
Curtains 

What  Is  the  advantage  of  having  cloth 
curtains  In  hen  houses  slide  up  and  down 
on  the  outside  of  the  building  instead  of 
swinging  In  from  the  top,  and  buttoning 
to  the  rafters.  I  see  that  the  sliding  ar¬ 
rangement  Is  advised  in  some  of  the  new 
plans.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  frame 
would  stick  during  a  sleet  storm  In  the 
winter. 

VY/E  know  of  one  poultry  house  built 
’  ’  last  summer  tliat  had  the  cloth  cur¬ 
tains  made  to  slide  up  and  down.  They  were 
put  on  a  frame  with  a  cord  running  over 
a  pulley  so  they  could  be  opened  or  closed 
from  inside.  We  had  a  severe  sleet  storm 
during  the  winter,  but  it  did  not  fiterfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  windows.  The 
cliief  advantage  as  the  fact  that  the  window 
can  be  opened  as  much  or  as  little  as  one 
may  wisli,  and  the  opening  is  always  at 
the  top. 

Where  curtains  swing  in  from  the  top, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  leghorns  from  flying 
up  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  curtains.  If 
you  are  building  a  house  we  would  surely 
advise  to  have  the  curtains  slide  rather 
than  swing. 


30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  DELIVERY  AFTER  MAY  12TH.  ORDER  AT  ONCE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 9c  each  $  80.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  9c  each  80.00  per  1000 

Barreil  Rocks  . 10c  each  90.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Beds  . 12c  each  110.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Mlnorcas  . 10c  each  90.00  per  1000 

Mixed  Breeds  for  Broilers  .  8c  each  70.00  per  1000 

Keystone  Chicks  are  leaders  since  1910.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaran¬ 

teed.  Prepaid  to  your  door.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery 

(THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PLANT) 

Box  59  Richfield,  Pa. 


!  TJ^ 


REDUCED  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  MAY  4TH  TO  SEPT.  iSl.  THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED 
CUSTOMERS  TESTIFY  TO  THEIR  WONJERFUL  QUALITY,  TYPE,  BEAUTY  AND  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION..  Send  for  our  BIG,  BEAUTFUL,  COLORED,  INSTRUCTIVE  ART  BOOK  FREE 
showing  our  own  birds  in  their  NATURAL  COLOBS.  Read  the  many  testimonials  full  of 
praises  which  highly  Indorse  our  Chicks.  Before  you  buy  elsewhere  see  these  illustrations  of 
llie  actual  birds  that  produce  the  eggs.  WB  GUAR.4NTEE  OUR  BIRDS  FREE  FROM  NEW 
EUROPEAN  AND  OTHER  DISEASES.  100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Bank  Ref.  Mem  L  B. 
C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A. 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Prices  now  25  50 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $2.50, 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  3-25  6.00 

Bl.  Minorca,  Wh.  Wyandot,  Wh.  &  Buff  Orpington  .  3.75  7.00 

Buff  & -Wh.  Minorca,  Sil.  Wyandot,  S.  Sussex  . o-OO  9.00 

Lt.  Brahma.  Gol.  Wyandot,  20c  each.  Light  Mixed,  100,  $8. 

NEUHAUSEB  HATCHERIES,  Box  47 


100 

$9.00 

11.50 

13.50 
17.00 


500  1000 

$42.00  $  80.00 

52.00  100.00 

62.00  120.00 
80.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  100,  $9.50 

NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


300 

$25.50 

33.00 

39.00 

48.00 


STURDY 


BABY  CHICKS  -  -  0  1-2  cents  and  up 

SPECIAL  MAY  PRICES.  Pure-bred  from  Famous  Flocks,  high  in  egg 
production  and  carefully  selected  for  type.  Improve  your  flock  with 
our  chicks. 


Varieties  Prices  on:  Postpaid  25 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.25 

K.  C.  Brown,  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Anconas  ..  3.25 
Barred  &  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  8.75 
Wh.  PDunouth  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  ..  4.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  . 4- 00 

No.  1  Mi.xed,  .  3.2o 

No  2  Alixcd  . . .2.75  — 
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WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 
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Baby  Ckicks 


“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  rango 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
high  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  10c. and  up.  Order  early, 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby 
Chick  Association.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  £H1CK  BOOK. 
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The  Valley  of  Voices  — By  George  Marsh 

CHAPTER  I 


CTEELE  stopped  in  his  tracks.  With 
his  right  hand  he  freed  his  ear  from 
the  head-piece  of  his  tump-line  and  stood 
listening.  Surely,  he  thought,  those  were 
the  unmistakable  notes  of  a  violin,  clear 
above  the  noise  of  the  rapids.  Curious, 
he  continued  up  the  steep  portage;  now 
convinced  that  faintly  through  the  beat  of 
broken  waters,  which  the  trail  paralleled, 
floated  eerie  music,  now  doubting  his 
senses.  At  length  his  alert  ears  failed  to 
capture  the  strains  of  the  magic  violin  and 
he  dismissed  his  illusion  as  the  vagary  of 
nerves  over-tense  from  the  toil  of  the  trail 
over  which  he  had  come. 

'For  a  space  he  went  on,  engrossed  in 
other  thoughts,  when  through  the  roar  of 
the  waters  a  violin  sobbed  up  to  a  wild 
crescendo  ....  then  ceased. 

Easing  the  top  bag  to  the  ground,  Steele 
sv.ung  the  lower  pack,  with  its  attached 
tiunp-line,  beside  it,  and  waited.  These 
w'ere  no  fancied  melodies  of  summer 
white  waters.  It  was  no  wraith  music 
which  a  shift  in  the  August  breeze  had 
brought  him — this  mad  playing. 

Again  the  notes  of  the  violin  were 
audible;  clearer  now.  Some  magician  out 
there  on  the  neighboring  shore  was  baring 
his  soul.  It  was  unbelievable — here,  in 
the  lost  valley  of  the  north — pure  wiz¬ 
ardry.  Enchanted,  Steele  listened  as  the 
violin  sang  of  yearning  and  despair,  un¬ 
utterable,  which  genius  has  voiced  to  the 
world  through  the  magic  of  its  strings. 
And  as  he  listened  he  wondered  what 
tragedy  lay  behind  that  playing,  what  trick 
of  fate  had  burled  this  master  of  the  bow 
in  ..  furpost  on  the  Wailing  River. 

“What  you  hear,  de  Windigo  seeng  in 
de  strong- water  ?” 

Turning,  Steele  smiled  at  the  blocky 
figure  of  the  speaker  standing  in  the  trail, 
his  head  and  shoulders  bent  under  a  Pet- 
erboro  canoe.  , 

“No,  David,  but  I’ve  been  listening  to 
the  violin  of  a  shaman— a  medicine  man 
conjuring  up  the  spirits  of  the  rapids. 
Someone  at  this  French  post  is  a  sorcerer.” 

“Maybe  you  hear  Windigo  all  de  same,” 
drily  suggested  the  half-breed,  easing  the 
stern  of  the  canoe  to  the  trail  to  uncover 
a  broad,  swart  face  wrinkled  with  amuse¬ 
ment.  “Up  at  Fort  Hope  de  peopl’  scared 
of  dis  river  for  sure.  Dey  tell  me  de 
strong-water  by  de  French  Post  bad  place 
for  de  devils  an’  de  Windigo.” 

“Yes,  I  heard  that  too,  the  valley  tias  a 
bad  name  on  the  Albany.  Francois,  at 
Martin’s  Falls,  says  it  was  called  the 
Wailing  River  because  of  the  moaning  of 
the  rapids  here  in  winter.  I  told  him  it 
was  only  the  wind,  but  he  wouldn’t  have  it 
—insisted  that  the  place  was  ‘bad  country,’ 
bewitched.” 

“Dey  say  plenty  peopl’  drown  there,  long 
tarn  ago,”  gravely  added  David. 

“So  old  Pierre  once  told  me,  down  at 
Henley  House.  He  was  traveling  from 
Ogoke  to  the  Albany  one  winter  and  struck 
this  gorge  about  sunset.  But  the  spirits 
scared  him  so  with  their  wailing  that  he 
drove  his  dogs  ten  miles  before  he  dared 
to  make  camp.  I  can’t  understand  why 
the  French  built  a  place  on  -a  tabooed  river. 
They  must  have  known  its  reputation.” 

“Wal,”  replied  David  with  a  grimace, 
“I  nevaire  hear  of  dese  Windigo  howl  een 
de  night,  but  eef  I  see  heem  now  I  eat 
heem  for  sure.  I  call  dis  de  Starvin’ 
Riviere.” 

Steele  laughed  loudly  at  the  remark  of 
his  hardheaded  companion,  whose  legacy 
of  superstition  from  an  Ojibway  mother 
had  been  heavily  diluted  by  the  blood  of  a 
Scotch  father. 

“I  could  eat  a  caribou  myself,”  he  said, 
‘‘but  we'll  have  a  big  feed  at  the  pos.  to¬ 
night.  You  take  the  canoe  over  while  I 
find  out  who's  playing  that  violin.  Who 
could  guess  that  there  was  a  man  within 
a  thousand  miles  of  these  bad-lands  who 
could  play  like  that?” 

■  The  half-breed  started  over  the  portage 
while  Steele  turned  into  the  thick  scrub 
toward  the  river.  From  the  foot  of  the 
rapids  the  trail  had  swung  away  from  the 


broken  flanks  of  the  gorge,  but  shortly 
Steele  saw  patches  of  foam  through  the 
spruce.  He  stopped  to  listen,  and  again 
the  notes  of  the  violin  shrilled  above  the 
monotone  of  the  broken  w'aters.  Slowly 
he  worked  his  way  along  the  shoulder  of 
th-  shore,  then,  forced  back  to  circle  a 
gash  in  the  eroded  cliff,  stumbled  upon  a 
trail,  and  following  it  a  short  distance, 
suddenly  stiffened. 

The  .  j.th  led  to  a  huge,  flat-topped 
boulder  thrusting  out  into  flie  stream.  On 
the  rock,  her  dark  head  nestling  a  violin 
to  her  cheek,  stood  a  woman. 

Surprise  held  the  man  motionless.  To 
eyes  which  for  months  had  not  looked  up¬ 
on  a  comely  white  woman,  the  picture  of 
the  lithe  figure  of  the  musician,  a  crown 
of  dusky  hair  half  masking  the  face  turned 
to  tlie  river,  was  a  delight  he  hesitated 
to  cut  short  by  a  betrayal  of  his  presence. 

From  the  passionate  hopelessness  of 
Massenet’s  Elegie  the  violin  swung  into  a 
deathless  lament  of  Grieg,  grim  with  the 
eternal  tragedy  of  his  own  gray  north 
sea.  As  she  played,  the  girl  turned,  ex¬ 
posing  her  face.  On  her  cheeks  were 
tears.  But  she  did  not  see  the  listener  for 
her  eyes  were  closed. 


She  ceased  playing.  With  a  sense  of 
awe  at  having' heard  the  cry  of  stark 
despair,  the  trespasser,  conscious  of  sac¬ 
rilege,  had  turned  to  retreat  when  he  was 
stopped  by; 

“QuI  vient  la?  Who  is  there?” 

Caught,  the  eavesdropper  faced  about, 
hat  in  hand. 

“Mademoiselle,”  he  began,  reddening 
under  the  questioning  gaze  which  swept 
him  from  moccasins  to  tattered  shirt,  then 
fearfully  searched  his  eyes  as  if  seeking  a 
sinister  meaning  in  his  sudden  appearance, 
“I  am  packing  up  the  carry  to  the  post. 
I — I  heard  your  marvelous  ^Iftj-ing — and 
came.  You  will  pardon  my  listening?” 

The  dark  face  of  the  girl  In  turn  flushed. 
The  guilty  man  humbly  awaited  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  her  just  anger.  That  meant  for 
the  forest  and  waters  onlj'^the  naked 
anguish  of  a  soul— a  stranger  had  heard. 
It  was  right  that  he  should  pay. 

'  I  come  here  to  play — Monsieur — often,” 
she  replied  in  a  tense,  uneven  voice.  “I 
w^as  startled!  We  see  no  more — but  the 
Indians.  There  is  nothing — to  pardon.” 

She  spoke  in  English,  with  a  flavor  of 
accent  which  Steele  had  heard  before,  but 
not  in  French  Canada. 

Relieved  at  his  reprieve,  he  hastened  to 
explain  his  presence  on  that  bush-grown 
portage  of  the  Wailing  River. 

“My  man  David  and  I  are  bound  from 
the  Albany  to  Ogok^  Lake  and  the  Nepi- 
gon.  We’ve  been  in  the  bush  since  May,” 
he  laughed,  painfully  aware  of  a  three- 
days’  worth  of  beard,  with  a  deprecatory 
gesture  toward  his  frayed  clothes,  “and 
have  some  trading  to  do  at  the  post,  as  you 
see.  Is  it  far?” 

Gradually,  as  the  man  spoke,  the  look  of 
fear  had  faded  from  her  eyes.  She  drew  a 
deep  breath,  as  though  of  relief,  and  the 
tense  pose  she  had  held,  grasping  violin 
and  bow,  relaxed,  as  she  joined  him  on  the 
trail. 

“Only  a  short  distance,  Monsieur.  My 
father  will  welcome  the  sight  of  a  white 


man;  for  him  it  is  so  lonely  here.” 

“But  surely,”  he  protested  “it  is  more 
lonely  for  a  woman.”  So  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  French  factor,  and  he 
W'ondered  what  force  of  circumstances 
h  ‘  driven  the  father  of  this  talented  girl 
into  the  fur  trade  as  an  employee  of  the 
French  Company;  this  girl  with  the  som¬ 
bre  eyes  who  came  to  the  white-waters 
w'ith  her  violin — and  her  grief.  Was  it 
tragedy  he  had  chanced  upon,  or  mere 
loneliness? 

“Lonely  here  for  a  woman  ?  Surely, 
Monsieur,  you  speak  as  a  man  of  the 
world — with  understanding.”  The  sensi¬ 
tive  mouth  of  the  girl  shaped’ a  faint  smile 
but  the  dark  eyes  did  not  change  as  she 
continued:  “Yet  I  have  my  father  and 
my  violin,  while  he — he  has  only  his 
memories.” 

Turning  her  head,  her  gaze  followed 
the  white  ribbon  of  wild  water  to  a  shoul¬ 
der  of  rock  which  shut  it  from  sight, 
while  Steele’s  eyes  swept  her  from  trim 
beaded  moccasins  to  the  coiled  masses  of 
her  black  hair. 

“But,”  he  gallantly  protested, '  “your 
father.  Mademoiselle,  has  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  a  very” — he  hesitated  and  finished 


weakly — “his  daughter.” 

She  laughed  in  his  face.  “Ah  Mon¬ 
sieur,  you  have  French  blood  in  your  veins. 
But  the  very — ^his  daughter,”  she  mocked, 
“is  a  dull  substitute  for  a  ‘world  of  rnen,’ 
as  your  Browning  says.  My-  father  will 
be  much  pleased  at  the  coming  to  Wailing 
River  of  Monsieur — ” 

“Steele,”  he  prompted,  “my  name  is 
Brent  Steele.  I  am  in  the  field  for  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.” 

She  bowed  low  wth  mock  gravity. 

“Monsieur  Steele,  my  father.  Colonel 
Hilaire  St.  Onge,  will  be  honored  In  offer¬ 
ing  the  poor  hospitality  of  Wailing  River 
to  a  learned  American  scientist.” 

Smilingly  .Steele  raised  protesting  hands 
at  her  characterization.  How  charmingly, 
he  thought,  this  strange  girl,  whose  violin 
had  sung  so  poignantly  of  despair,  whose 
face  had  reflected  fear  of  the  stranger, 
now  lapsed  into  raillery. 

“Oh,  pardon.  Monsieur,”  she  went  on, 
“I  forget  myself;  I  am  Denise  St.  Onge. 
Now  that  the  conventions  have  been  satis¬ 
fied,  will  j^ou  follow  me  to  our  chateau — 
of  logs?” 

“Thank  you!” 

Her  simple  muslin  gown  and  beaded 
moccasins  seemed  but  to  authenticate  the 
stamp  of  race  in  the  figure  and  carriage  of 
the^'girl  who  led  the  curious  man  over  the 
river  trail  to  the  carry.  At  the  portage 
she  stopped. 

“My  packs  are  below  here,  where  I  left 
them  to  follow  the  Lorelei  of  the  Wail¬ 
ing,”  he  said  smiling. 

Her  face  swiftly  sobered. 

“Ah,  Monsieur,”  she  replied  almost  in- 
audibly,  “do  not  make  jest  of  this  terrible 
river.”  Then,  with  a  shrug,  as  it  ridding 
her  mind  of  an  oppressing  weight,  added, 
“I  shall  not  wait  for  you,  the  post  is  very 
near,”  and  walked  swiftly  up  the  portage 
followed  by  the  quizzled  eyes  of  the  man. 

He  stood  in  the  trail  watching  the  re¬ 
treating  figure  of  the  g;irl  until  a  bend 
shut  it  from  sight 


What  eyes  and  hair,  he  mused,  and  what 
playing  I  It  was  clear  she  was  breaking 
her  heart  over  something;  the  look  i  her 
eyes  proved  that.  To  think  of  such  a 
glorious  creature  buried  in  this  country  I 
Her  father  probably  was  a  retired  French 
officer.  Heaps  of  them  marooned  between 
Labrador  and  the  Peace!  But  why,  he 
asked  himself,  didn’t  they  men  .Ion  her 
over  at  Hope — this  charming  daughter  of 
tlie  factor  at  Wailing  River? 

It  couldn’t  be  pure  loneliness  that  drove 
a  girl  out  there  on  that  rock  to  play  her 
heart  out — not  loneliness.  And  the  heart¬ 
ache  behind  it  all — those  dirges  of  Mas¬ 
senet,  Grieg,  and  the  Russians !  What 
could  It  be,  he  wondered. 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  find  out,”  he  said 
aloud  as  he  reached  his  packs,  and  filling 
and  lighting  his  pipe,  sat  down  to  think  it 
over. 

Yes,  he  decided,  she  certainly  had 
Ijeen  frightened  at  his  appearance — had 
looked  him  over  as  if  he  were  a  ghost. 
Then  she  had  seemed  superstitious ;  but 
she  couldn’t  really  believe  in  this  tradition 
of  the  valley — this  Windigo  and  spirit 
stuff.  That  was  inconceivable.  She  was 
not  afraid  to  come  here  alone  and  yet  she 
called  the  river  terrible.  What  had  hap¬ 
pened  here  anyway  ?  Whom  could  she 
fear,  and  why? 

Thus  speculated  the  intrigued  Steele. 
Then  swinging  his  bags  to  his  back,  he 
started  for  the  post  known  as  Wailing 
River. 

A  third  of  a  mile  above,  the  trail  entered 
a  clearing  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
huddled  a  group  of  log  buildings  from 
which  straggled,  along  the  river  shore,  a 
row  of  Indian  shacks.  At  the  edge  of 
this  clearing  the  packer  stopped. 

“Looks  like  any  one  of  a  hundred  trad¬ 
ing  outfits  between  Nichicun  and  the 
Mackenzie,”  he  thought,  “but  how  do  they 
get  the  Ojibways  to  bring  their  fur  here 
if  they  think  the  valley  is  haunted  by  Win¬ 
digo?” 

As  Steele  left  the  forest  to  cross  the 
clearing  the  dogs  of  the  post  started  thb 
usual  uproar.  Half  way  to  the  group  of 
log  buildings  he  weis  met  by  an  Indian, 
sent  by  the  factor,  and  relieved  of  his 
packs. 

In  front  of  the  trade-house,  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  David,  stood  a  tall,  military¬ 
looking  man,  with  iron  gray  hair  and 
mustache.  Around  the  door  lounged  a 
group  of  curious  company  Indians.  Ad¬ 
vancing  and  gripping  the  newcomer’s  hand, 
the  factor  of  Wailing  River  exclaimed: 

“Bon  jour.  Monsieur  Steele!  Welcome 
to  Wailing  River!  My  daughter  and  Dav¬ 
id  have  told  me  of  our  good  fortune.” 

As  the  old  soldier  continued,  with  a 
slight  French  accent,  Steele  was  aware  of 
being  secretly  appraised  by  the  keen  eyes 
of  the  other. 

“You  are  to  be  our  guest  for  as  long  as 
you  will  honor  us.  In  this  valley,  for  a 
man  of  science,  there  is  much  of  interest.” 

“You  are  very  good  to  a  stranger,  sir. 
David  and  I  have  been  out  from  Nepigon 
since  May.  We  need  supplies  and  my  stuff 
should  also  be  overhauled.  Some  of  it  got 
wet  bucking  this  river  of  yov.rs.” 

“Too'^ad!  You  found  it  a  hard  river 
to  pole  and  track?” 

“We  certainly  did.  David  has  a  nose 
for  quick  water  as  keen  as  a  mink’s  for 
fish,  but  we  took  too  long  a  chance  in  the 
bL  white-water.” 

At  the  mention  of  the  rapid  the  face  of 
St."-Onge  hardened.  He  leaned  eagerly 
toward  the  speaker. 

“The  Devil’s  Mile!  It  got  you  too?’’ 

“Oh,  we  pulled  out  of  it  with  a  wetting. 
You  see,  I  was  with  the  best  bow-man  on 
the  Nepigon,  so  we  saved  the  canoe  and 
our  own  skins  as  welL” 

Slowly  the  Frenchman  shook  his  head; 
then  suddenly  asked: 

“You  saw  nothing  on  your  way  up-river 
— ^nothing  peculiar,  no  signs  of  a  canoe?" 

Steele  wondered  at  the  question  as  he 

answered :  .  •  v. 

“No,  we  met  no  cme.  I  imagine  the 
Indians  don’t  travd  it,  too  much  stronfp* 
(Continitfd  <m  Page  S*S) 


Do  Not  Miss  This  Story 

ON  this  page  starts  our  new  serial  story,  “The  Valley  of 
Voices”.  It  is  a  story  of  the  great  Canadian  Northwest, 
an  outdoors  entirely  different  from  the  milder  climate  of  our 
own  land.  It  is  a  mystery  story  and  yet,  unlike  many  poorly 
written  mystery  stories,  it  is  logical  and  reasonable,  and  en¬ 
tirely  possible.  *  The  young  folks,  particularly  the  boys,  will 
enjoy  this  story,  and  in  addition  to  their  enjoyment,  it  will  in¬ 
crease  their  appreciation  of  good  writing  and  of  literary  values. 

“The  Valley  of  Voices”  has  been  selected  by  the  staff  of 
American  Agriculturist  after  many  weeks  of  reading  a  large 
number  of  stories.  If  you  start  it  and  read  it  faithfully,  I  can 
almost  guarantee  that  you  will  like  it  and  that  it  will  give  you 
many  pleasant  hours. — E.  R.  Eastman. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  16,  1925 


Mother’s  Day 


TT  was  Mother’s 
*  Day  when  you  and 
I  were  brought,  helpless  and  alone  into  the 
world. 

Those  were  Mother’s  Days' — long,  long 
days  they  were,  too — as  we  were  nourished 
and  brought  through  our  infancy  into  the 

days  of  happy 
childhood. 

Sickness  came  to 
you.  The .  Doctor 
was  called.  How 
quiet  the  household 
became.  Far  into 
the  lonely  nights 
She  sat  with  her 
hand  upon  your 
brow,  and  praying 
for  your  recovery. 
That  was  Mother's 
Day. 

You  toddled  off 
t  o  school.  She 
stood  in  the  door¬ 
way,  and  watched  you  go,  waving  her 
apron  to  you  as  you  passed  out  of  sight. 
When  she  went  back  into  the  house  the 
rooms  grew  larger  and  stiller  without 
your  noise  and  prattle.  Amid  her  work 
she  often  sat  down  and  cried.  It  was 
Her  Da3^ 

You  grew  up,  fell  in  love,  and  came  to 
your  wedding  day.  Mother  was  there, 
her  face  a  shifting  landscape  of  gladness 
and  sadness.  She  kissed  jmu  and  j'our 
mate,  whispering  something  that  sounded 
like,  “God  bless  you,”  as  she  hurried  past. 
That  was  also  Mother’s  Day. 

The  miracle  of  life  and  birth  was  re¬ 
enacted  in  your  home.  Who  should  be 
there  but  Her,  to  receive  her  honors  as 
grand-mother,  and  sweeten  with  her  pres¬ 
ence  your  joy  at  parenthood.  It  was 
Mother’s  Da3^ 

Thfough  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  your 
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varied  life,  your 
First  Friend  has 
proven  to  be  your  Best  Friend. 

Did  death  come  to  your  home,  and  claim 
one  of  your  little  flock,  filling  your  home 
with  the  black  gloom  of  an  unending 
farewell?  She  came  again.  With  the 
old  witchery  by  which  she  soothed  your 
childhood  troubles,  she  silvered  the  lining 
of  your  cloud,  and  you  took  heart  again. 
It  was  Mother’s  Day. 

Did  you  work  hard  till  some  well 
earned  honor  came  to  you?  Did  some 
wreath  of  honest  victory  rest  upon  your 
brow?  Be  assured  that  Her  heart  wore 
your  honor  with  unsullied  pride.  It  was 
Her  Day. 

Or,  were  you  weak  enough  to  forget 
for  a  moment,  or  for  years,  perhaps,  Her 
pure  teaching  and  example,  till  some  dis¬ 
grace  fell  upon  you?  Well,  there  was 
one  head  that  was  bowed  lower  with  3'our 
shame  than  any  other.  Night  on  night 
sleep  did  not  come  to  her  brain  because 
of  what  you  did.  It  was  Mother’s  Day. 

Inter-woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  lives 
from  birth  to  deatli  are  the  golden  strands 
of  the  love  and  devotion  of  our  honored 
Mothers.  Every  day  since  we  were  born 
has  been  Mother’s  Day. 

“We  are  not  worth,  e’en  at  our  best. 
One  half  we  cost  of  sad  unrest. 

Yet,  in  the  temple  of  her  breast 
We  are  enshrined.” 

Do  3'ou  recall  that  fine  line  in  the 
gospel  story  of  where  Jesus  was  hanging 
upon  His  cross,  when  he  beheld  His 
Mother.  Thinking  of  her  helplessness,  He 
said  to  John,  “Behold  thy  Mother.”  John 
took  Mary  to  his  own  house.  It  is  fitting 
that  He  whose  life  has  ever  meant  the 
freedom  and  uplift  of  women,  should  have 
given  almost  His  last  thought  to  His 
Mother. 

It  was  Mother's  Da3^ ! 


The  Valley  of  Voices 

{Continued  from  opposite  page) 


water,  and  then  there’s  the  taboo — they’re 
shy  of  the  lower  river,  aren’t  they?” 

At  the  words,  the  narrowed  eyes  of  St. 
Onge  shifted  to  the  ground.  He  made  no 
answer  to  the  man  who  watched  his  set 
face,  wondering,  as  it  vitally  affected  the 
trade,  why  the  factor  avoided  this  subject 
of  the  Indians’  fear  of  the  Windigp.  Pre¬ 
sently  St.  Onge  broke  his  silence. 

“You  will  pardon  me.  Monsieur  Steele, 
I  am  a  poor  host.  If  you  were  in  the 
water  you  spoiled  3'our  flour — 3mu  are 
hungr3^ 

Steele  glanced  at  the  grinning  David 
who  plaintively  placed  a  sinewy  hand  on 
his  stoma^i. 

“Yes,  we  lost  our  flour  and  we  saw  no 
game,  had  to  fish  our  way  up  the  river — 
so,  Colonel,  we  are  a  bit  hungr3'.” 

Snapping  his  fingers  with  impatience  at 
his  seeming  lack  of  hospitality,  the  factor 
called  to  the  loungers  at  the  trade-house 
door : 

“Michel!  Tete-Boule!  Bring  up  Mon¬ 
sieur  Steele’s  stuff  from  the  foot  of  the 
portage;  and,  Michel,  David  here  will  eat 
with  you.  See  that  there’s  plenty  of  cari¬ 
bou  stew  for  supper.  He’s  starved  out.” 
Turning  to  Steele,  the  factor  added:  “My 
daughter  is  now  overseeing  the  cooking  of 
our  dinner.  Monsieur.  I  trust  you  will 
find  it  to  3'our  taste,” 

“You  are  mighty  kind  to  a  couple  of 
bush-battered  strangers,  Colonel  St.  Onge. 
We  are  not  exactly  starved,  you  know. 
V.'.;  travel  with  a  net,  but  a  straight  diet 
of  pike  and  trout  grows  a  bit  tiresome. 
You  can  sell  us  supplies  to  take  us  through 
to  Nepigon?” 

“You  will  not  need  to  outfit  for  Nepi¬ 
gon,”  the  factor’s  eyes  grew  bitter,  “You 
Will  pass  Laflamme’s  post  at  Lake  Ogokd.” 

“Monsieur  Steele  will  desire  to  be 
shown  his  room,  father,  before  we  dine,” 
Called  a  woman’s  voice.  Turning,  Steele 
saw,  opening  the  gate  in  the  dog-stockade 
Surrounding  the  factor’s  quarters,  Denise 
St.  Onge,  trim  in  white  serge.  Casting 
an  embarrassed  look  at  his  frayed  jeans, 
bis  hand  sought  his  unshaven  chin  as  she 
joined  them. 


“Welcome,  again,  to  Wailing  River, 
Monsieur,”  she  said  cordially,  giving  him 
her  hand.  ^ 

“My  daughter  seems  to  need  no  intro¬ 
duction.  She  has  told  me  of  your  meeting 
at  tlie  river.  Denise,  Monsieur  Steele  is 
bound  for  the  Nepigon  by  the  Ogoke 
trail.”  The  eyes  of  father  and  daughter 
met  in  a  significant  look.  “Laflamme, 
Monsieur,  can  give  you  anything  you  wish 
— including  Scotch  whiskey.” 

The  girl’s  dark  eyebrows  contracted  at 
the  mention  of  the  Ogoke  trader’s  name. 

“So  he's  giving  the  Indians  whiskey,  is 
he?”  said  Steele. 

“You  are  surprised?”  laughed  the  factor 
bitterly.  “For  Monsieur  Laflamme  it 
seems  that  Canadian  law  does  not  exist. 
With  his  whiskey  he  will  soon  have  the 
fur  trade  of  the  whole  district.” 

“They  said  as  much  at  Fort  Hope.  But 
the  authorities — why  don’t  they  act?” 

St.  Onge  shrugged  eloquentl3u  “I  do 
not  know.  He  is  running  things  with  a 
high  hand — has  support  of  the  strongest 
at  Ottawa.” 

Steele  turned  with  a  smile  to  David  who 
had  been  an  interested  listener  to  the  con¬ 
versation. 

“I  think  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  Mon¬ 
sieur  Laflamme  a  visit,  David.” 

St.  Onge  and  his  daughter  exchanged 
glances. 

“Daveed  like  to  shake  de  han’  of  Mister 
Laflamme,”  replied  the  Ojibwa3q  drily. 

“I  pity  Laflamme  when  you  do.  He’ll 
carry  his  arm  in  a  sling  for  a  month  if  he 
ever  falls  into  that  wolf-trap  of  3'ours.” 

“You  see.  Colonel,  David  is  under  the 
impression  that  Laflamme  is  an  old  friend,” 
Steele  enlightened  his .  host,  whose  face 
reflected  acute  interest.  “Sometimes  in 
meeting  old  friends  he  forgets  in  his  joy 
that  his  hand-shake  is  famous  from  Nepi¬ 
gon  to  Norway  House.  In  this  case, 
David,”  he  added  grimly,  ‘You’ll  have  to 
remember  that  we’re  not  on  the  Nepigon 
and  must  not  mistake  Monsieur  Laflamme’s 
throat  for  his  hand.” 

{To  he  conlinucd) 
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A  mo-tone  fig¬ 
ured  finish,  one 
of  many  obtain¬ 
able  with  white- 
lead  and  flatting 
oil.  A  ground 
coat  of  one  color 
and  a  finishing 
coat  of  another 
color  are  applied. 
By  rollinga  crum¬ 
pled  newspaper 
over  the  second  ) 
coat  while  still . 
wet,  you  get  a  1 
design  that  you 
can  be  sure  i* 
distinctive. 


INTERIOR  FINISHES 

once  found  onl’y  in  the 
houses  of  the  rich^now 
made  available  for  every 
farm-house  by  white-lead 
and  flatting  oil . 


T  T^HEN  great-grandfather  was  a 
VV  boy,  the  interior  beauty  and 
charm  of  American  homes  were'  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  beautiful  and 
artistic  woodwork  finishes.  You  may 
have  seen  and  admired  these  hand¬ 
some  finishes,  built  up  with  as  many 
as  five  or  six  coats  of  paint,  in  re¬ 
productions  of  Colonial  houses  and 
in  the  finest  modern  homes. 


Dutch  Boy  flatting  oil,  it  makes  a 
paint  that  can  be  quickly  applied, 
that  produces  a  finish  free  from 
brush  marks,  laps  and  streaks  and 
that  can  be  tinted  to  any  desired 
color. 

Send  for  Samples  and 
Booklet 


Up  to  a  short  time  ago  such  in¬ 
terior  paint  finishes  were  a  luxury 
that  only  the  wealthy  could  afford. 
But  there  is  available  today  for  in¬ 
teriors  of  homes  ever)rvvhere  a  flat 
paint  finish  that  is  similar  in  beauty 
and  durability  to  the  old  rubbed- 
down  finish.  This  flat  finish  is  easier 
to  apply  than  the  rubbed-down 
finish,  much  more  economical  (be¬ 
cause  fewer  coats  and  less  labor  are 
required)  and  very  durable.  Not 
only  for  woodwork  but  for  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  W’alls  this  finish  is  ideal.  With 
it  many  very  beautiful  and  distinc-. 
tive  effects  can  easily  be  obtained, 
among  them  two-tone  figured  fin¬ 
ishes,  like  the  one  shown  above. 

What  paint  to  use 

Dutch  Boy  white-lead  and  Dutch 
Boy  flatting  oil  make  this  new  flat 
paint.  The  pigment  Ingredient  is 
Dutch  Boy  white-lead,  made  from 
the  metal  and  lead.  Because  it  is 
the  highest  grade  white-lead  obtain¬ 
able,  Dutch  Boy  white-lead 
is  preferred  by  professional 
painters  and  home-owners 
everjrwhere.  Mixed  in  the 
right  proportions  with 


We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  ac¬ 
tual  painted  samples  of  the  two- 
toned  figured  finish  accompanied  by 
a  new  booklet,  “Painting — Protec¬ 
tive  and  Decorative.’^  This  booklet 
tells  what  paint  is,  what  paint  does 
and  why  paint  protects  the  surface. 
It  contains  color  plates  of  house  In¬ 
teriors  and  exteriors  and  also  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  unusual  artistic  wall 
finishes  that  can  be  obtained  with 
paint.  Both  the  booklet  and  the 
samples  sent  free  on  request. 

Advisory  Service 

We  maintain  a  Department  of  Dec¬ 
oration  made  up  of  experts  who 
will  gladly  advise  on  the  proper  se¬ 
lection  of  colors  for  Interiors  of  new 
houses  or  old.  These  men  can  also 
tell  you  about  distinctive  finishes 
and  give  you  formulas  for  obtaining 
these  finishes.. 

Address  your  inquiries  to  the 
Department  of  Decoration  in  care 
of  the  nearest  of  the  branch 
oflices  listed  below. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York,  iii  Broadway;  Boston,  13 1  State 
St.;  BulFalo,  1 16  Oak  St.;  Chicago,  900  West 
18th  St.;  Cincinnati,  659  Freeman  Ave.; 
Cleveland,  820  West  Super  iorAve.;  St.  Louis, 
721  Chestnut  St.;  San  Francisco,  4S5  Cali¬ 
fornia  St.;  Pittsburgh,  National  Lead  &  Oil 
Co.  of  Pa.,  316  Fourth  Ave.;  Philadelphia, 
John  T.  Lewis  Sc  Bros.  Co.,  437  Chestnut  St. 
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Perfection  in  Cooking 

SMELL  the  aroma  of  broiled  steak — 
that  mouth-watering  smell  of  a 
juicy  thick  ’un  done  to  a  turn — seared 
to  the  minute  —  plumb-fiill  of  rich 
flavor.  It’s  broiled,  actually  broiled, 
over  the  fast-as-gas  flame,  and  heat — 
plenty  of  it — broiling  heat,  an  exclusive 
feature  of  any  Perfection  Oil  Cook 
Stove.*  And  besides,  it  can  cook  any 
dish  fit  for  a  king.  It  bakes,  roasts, 

^  toasts  and  broils.  Ask  any  one  of  the 
2,000,000  satisfied  housewives  who 


Amerfcan  Agriculturist,  May  16,  192$ 

I  cyMother  Nature’s  Garden 

Will  Later  Be  Supplemented  By  Our  Own 


A  T  THE  time  when  our  gardens  are 
^  ^  not  yet  furnishing  green  things,  or 
these  highly  desirable  and  appetizing 
foods  are  expensive  to  buy  because  they 
must  be  shipped  great  distance^,  we 
can  provide  many  delicacies  for  our 
winter-worn  family  if  w’e  only  know 
where  to  find  the  wealth  of  food  mat¬ 
erials  which  Mother  Nature,  the  good 
old’  nurse,  provides  for  us. 

Picking  the  greens  can  be  made  a 
matter  of  pleasure,  for  often  they  are 
to  be  found  in  most  attractive  places 
along  the  hedgerows  or  beside  the 
streams  or  in  the  marshy  places.  In 
such  spots  we  are  sure  to  see  birds  and 
flowers,  or  the  hint  of  them  coming.  It 
is  a  real  joy  to  get  out-doors  and  roam 
about  after  being  shut  in  so  long  and  we 
can  turn  it  to  practical  advantage  at 
the  same  time. 

Some  greens  are  better  cooked  while 
others  are  also  delectable  used  raw  in 
salads.  Here  is  a  list  of  “greens”  that 
ranges  from  the  time  snow  melts  to 
late  May:  it  has  dietary  possibilities  of 


derest  ones,  spinach,  purslane,  pigweed 
etc.,  arc  often  steamed  or  cooked  in  their 
own  juice,  having  a  very  little  water 
starting.  A  few  of  the  wild  greens 
should  have  the  first  cooking  water  dis¬ 
carded,  for  instance,  dandelion  and  polk- 
weed.  This  process,  however,  loses  for 
us  some  of  the  mineral  salts  and  should 
not  to  be  practiced  except  where  flavor 
demands  it.  As  a  rule,  the  cooking  is 
done  by  covering  with  boiling  water  and 
salting  when  the  greens  are  almost  done. 

At  first  we  are  satisfied  to  have  the 
greens  just  boiled  or  in  salads,  but  interest 
can  be  maintained  by  varying  their  uses. 
The  following  recipes  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  De- 
Lyne  sound  appetizing: 

Creamed  Spinach. — Drain  one  can  of 
spinach,  or  an  equal  amount  of  fresh; 
pour  into  a  dish  and  cook  until  dry. 
Stir  occasionlly,  w’hen  the  moisture  is 
cooked  out,  combine  one  half  cup  of 
cream  or  rich  milk -and  two  beaten  eggs, 
add  to  the  spinach,  cook  until  it  thick¬ 
ens.  Season  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper-. 

Spinach  "Omelet. — Stir  four  egg  yolks 


own  one. 

*There's  a  wide  range  of  Perfection  models, 
including  the  fast-as-gas  Superfex.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  demonstrate. 


PERFECTION 

ou  Cook  Staves  and  Ovens 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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No.  3196-5 — Gold,  brown,  green  and  black  are  combined  with  delightful 
effect  on  this  scarf  of  tan  linen.  The  material  is  a  fascinating  art  crash  that 
takes  the  embroidery  in  rope  cotton  so  well.  The  two  outer  flowers 
are  outlined  and  worked  in  basket  stitch  with  yellow.  The  cross  stitches 
and  overwhipping  of  the  outline  are  done  with  brown,  the  color  scheme  is  re¬ 
versed  for  the  centra!  flower.  To  fill  in  the  petals,  lay  strands  of  cotto.;  across 
the  space  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  then  across  the  opposite  way  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  row.  A  cross  stitch  in  contrasting  shade  is  tacked  over 
both  strands,  at  the  point  of  intersection  Edges  of  the  petals  are  outlined  with 
one  shade  in  darning  stitches,  and  then  overwhipped  with  the  other  shade, 
taking  a  stitch  under  each  darning  stitch,  and  not  into  the  fabric.  The  vase 
is  black,  and  the  filling  in  is  done  in  a  slightly  different  way.  The  first  row  of 
strands  is  taken  in  the  same  manner,  but  iu  working  the  cross  strands,  a  tiny 
back  stitch  is  taken  i-'to  the  lower  row  at  each  intersection.  Put  the  point  of 
the  needle  into  the  centre  of  the  strand,  an  1  take  the  smallest  possible  stitch 
into  the  materi.d.  The  calyx  of  the  tulips  is  filled  in  with  green  French  knots, 
at  spaced  intervals.  The  band  around  the  edge  is  made  up  of  a  double  row  of 
black  French  knots,  with  a  yellow  satin  stitch  dot  and  a  brown  French  knot, 
on  either  side  worked  at  intervals  in  the  space  between  the  lines  of  black  dots. 
Light  tan  art  linen  for  scarf  17^  by  45  inches  stamped, — $1.00;  or  17j4  by  52, 
- — $1.15.  Cream  art  crash  can  be  had  at  the  same  price.  Floss  for  working 
45c  extra. 


which  some  of  us  never  dreamed.  (Those 
marked  with  the  asterisk  [*]  can  be  used 
for  gree  n  salad  or  for  pot  herbs) : 
♦watercress,  *wintercress,  *garlic  or 
wild  onion, .  *dandelion,  dock  (narrow- 
leafed,  curled  or  yellow),  ♦sorrel,  live- 
forever,  horseradish,  marsh  marigold, 
(cowslip),  chicory,  samphire  or  glass- 
wort,  fonds  of  bracken  before  it  uncurls, 
fonds  of  cimmamon  fern  (eaten  raw) 
pokeweed,  nettle,  *burdock,  common 
milkweed,  *mustard,  bellwort  (stalks), 
false  Solomon’s  seal  (stalks),  *pigweed, 
(lamb’s  quarters),  *puslane  (pussley). 

The  greens  from  our  own  garden,  can 
be  greatly  varied  by  taking  advantage  of 
thinning  time  for, various  vegetables,  as 
well  as  by  planting  greater  variety  for 
greens.  Radish  tops,  beet  tops,  turnip 
tops,  spinach,  and  Swiss  chard  are  more 
or  less  familiar  to  us  all. 

Greens  are  valuable  appetizers  besides 
furnishing  us  much  needed  mineral  ma¬ 
terial  and  vitamines.  In  addition  to 
these  advantages  they  provide  roughage 
and  we  are  constantly  being  told  by  the 
experts  that  we  should  allow  for  plenty 
of  roughage  daily  in  our  diet  if  we  wish 
to  avoid  constipation  and  its  consequent 
ills. 

As  for  cooking  greens  the  very  ten- 


into  two  tablespoons  of  cooked 'spinach, 
add  the  beaten  whites.  Stir  with  a 
small  chopped  onion  and  pepper  and 
salt.  Mix  well  together.  Place  in  oven 
in  buttered  dish. 

Spinach  Salad. — Cook  spinach  until 
tender,  drain  and  chop  fine,  season  to 
taste.  Press  into  a  square  mold  and 
chill,  then  cut  into  little  squares.  Place 
a  slice  of  hard  boiled  egg  on  top  of 
each  square,  then  a  spoonful  of  mayon¬ 
naise  and  serve  on  lettuce  leaf. 

Dandelion.  —  Cook  dandelions  until 
tender,  add  salt  and  pepper.  Place  butter 
in  a  spider  add  flour  to  thicken  and 
brown  slightly.  Then  stir  in  dandelions. 
The  quantity  of  butter  and  flour  de¬ 
pends  on  the  quantity  of  dandelions. 

Creamed  Cowslips,  and  Poached  Egg- 
Cook  cowslips,  add  salt  and  drain  well, 
chop  fine.  Put  a  tablespoon  of  butter 
into  a  saucepan,  stir  in  a  tablespoon  of 
flour  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  add 
greens  and  one  half  cup  of  cream  or  rich 
milk.  Stir  until  well  mixed.  Serve  on 
a  platter  and  place  poached  eggs  on  top. 
This  makes  an  appetizing  dish.. 

Remembering  the  lean  days  that  come 
in  winter,  we  might  provide  against 
them  by  canning  the  greens  when  they 
are  plentiful. — 


<2I)  SZT 


^jnerican  Agriculturist,  May  16,  1925 

How  Do  You  Take  Your  Rhubarb? 

Suggestions  for  Making  It  Easy  'To  'Take  and  Easji  To  Look  A.t 


Time  was  when  the  usual  spring 
routine  called  for  a  course  of  medi¬ 
cine  for  almost  every  member  of  the 
family.  One  of  the  remedies  used  at 
that  time  w^as  rhubarb — dark  and  bitter 
in  powdered  form.  We  have  learned 
to  take  our  rhubard  in  a  more  palatable 
and  inviting  form — fresh  from  the  row 
in  our  garden.  I  think  results  are  juct 
as  good,  if  not  better  than  the  old  time 
method  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  taking 
is  not  so  unpleasant. 

The  first  tender  pink-and-green 
stalks  that  reach  the  size  of  my  finger 
and  the  length  of  a  new  pencil  are  apt 
to  be  made  into  a  dish  of  sauce.  We 
may  eat  it  plain  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  hearty  part  of  the  meal  or  we 
may  have  it  with  plain  or  whipped  cream 
and  a  cookie  or  slice  of  cake  as  des¬ 
sert.  Take  the  stalks  and  trim  off  the 
leaves  and  the  part  about  the  root  that 
is  not  edible,  cut  in  short  lengths,  put 
enough  sugar  over  it  to  sweeten  to  suit 
the  family  taste,  allow  to  set  for  a  little 
while  to  draw  cut  some  of  the  juice 
and  cook  gently,  so  as  not  to  make 
it  mushy,  until  tender.  Do  not  cook  too 
long  or  the  beautiful  tints  rvill  disap¬ 
pear  and  the  flavor  will  be  impaired. 

Then  After  That  Comes  an  Army  of 
Dishes 

There  are  rhubarb  pies  with  two 
crusts  made  just  as  you  would  apple 
pies;  rhubarb-raisin  pies  made  by  add¬ 
ing  half  a  cup  of  raisins  to  the  sauce 
for  each  pie;  rhubard  custard  made  by 
adding  a  cup  of  sauce,  well  sweetened, 
to  the  custard  filling  you  like  best;  and 
dumplings,  steamed  qj*  baked,  made  like 
apple  dumplings. 

ohortcake  made  w'ith  rhubard  is  not 
to  be  despised.  Use  rich  biscuit  dough, 
bake  in  large  or  individual  rounds,  pull 
apart  and  spread  with  sauce  sweetened 
to  taste.  Top  with  some  of  the  sauce 
and  w'hipped  cream,  if  you  want  some¬ 
thing  both  good  to  eat  and  to  behold. 
Coming  before  strawberry  time  this 
will  prove  quite  welcome. 

Rhubarb  Pudding 

Rhubarb  pudding  may  be  made  of 
stale  bread  or  biscuit,  hence  it  is  an 
economy.  Butter  a  baking  dish  and  put 
in  alternate  layers  of  rhubarb  and  the 
bread  cut  in  thin  slices.  Dot  the 
layers  with  tiny  bits  of  butter,  making 
the  top  layer  of  the  bread.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  twenty  minutes.  The 
rhubarb  may  be  just  cut  in  short  lengths 
and  sugar  mixed  in,  about  half  a  cup  to 
a  cup  of  rhubarb,  and  the  layers  alter¬ 
nate  with  bread  as  with  sauce.  Of 
course  the  time  for  baking  will  be 
lengthened  to  about  half  an  hour  in 
this  case.  Serve  the  pudding  with  your 
favorite  sauee.  I  use  a  tablespoonful 
flour,  three  tablespoonfuls  sugar  and  a 
cup  and  a  half  of  boiling  water.  Add  a 
little  vanilla  or  use  fruit  juice  instead 
of  boiling  water  for  sauce  if  desired. 

Baked  Rhubard 

Baked  rhubarb  is  very  good.  Cut 
th  stalks  in  short  lengths,  about  an  inch 
long,  allow  half  a  cup  of  sugar  to  a  cup 
of  fruit,  if  fruit  you  call  it,  dot  with 
butter  and  bake  about  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes.  Marshmallows  placed  over  the 
top  a  few  minutes  before  the  dish  is 
taken  from  the  oven  makes  it  quite 
festive. 

Rhubarb  fluff  may  be  made  by  beat¬ 
ing  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a  froth, 
then  beat  these  into  two  cups  of  rhu¬ 
barb  sauce  into  which  has  been  stirred 
while  still  hot  a  tablespoonful  of  corn¬ 
starch  w’ell  mixed  with  three-fourths  of 
a  cup  of  sugar — you  may  want  a  little 
more  sugar  if  you  prefer  things  very 
sweet.  Serve  very  cold  with  cookies  or 
some  simple  cake. 

Frappe  may  be  made  from  stewed 
rhubarb,  sliced  bananas  and  strawber¬ 
ries  with  the  desired  quantity  of  sugar 
and  ice  water. 


In  order  to  conserve  more  of  the  rhu¬ 
barb  and  to  be  able  to  enjoy  it  the  year 
round  here  are  some  recipes  you  may 
use. 

Canning  by  the  cold  pack  method  is 
quite  successful.  The  rule  is  to  blanch 
the  stalks  for  one  minute  and  to  cook 
16  minutes  in  the  water  bath.  If  the 


For  Cool  Days  of  Spring  or 
Summer 

The  straight,  long  lines  of  this 
tunic  dress  are  especially  good  for 
the  woman  who  wants  to  conceal 
the  too-full  figure  rather  than  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  she  is  not  as 
slender  as  she  used  to  be.  This 
pattern  is  also  kind  to  the  slender 
figures.  Kasha  or  fine  twill  with, 
perhaps,  the  slip  of  black' satin  lend 
themselves  to  a  pattern  of  this  sort. 


Pattern  2402  comes  in  sizes  16  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure,  a 
straight  slip  and  overdress  are  included. 
For  the  36-incli  sire,  3J4  yards  of  4fl-inch 
material  for  dress  with  2%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  for  slip.  Price  13c.  Hot 
iron  transfer  pattern  number  708  blue  and 
yellow  costs  15c  extra. 

Our  spring  and  summer  catalogue 
(price  14c)  is  jhst  what  you  need 
for  selecting  patterns  for  different 
members  of  the  family  and  for  al¬ 
most  any  occasion.  Send  your  or¬ 
der  to  Pattern  Department  Amem- 
CAN  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


open  kettle  method  is  used  I  prefer  to 
use  half  as  much  sugar  by  weight  as  I 
have  cut  up  stalks.  Allow  to  set  for  an 
hour  or  more  to  draw  out  the  juice  and 
the  resulting  product  wull  look  much 
nicer  than  if  the  sugar  is  not  used  as 
the  shape  and  color  are  not  lost  as  it  so 
often  is  if  sugar  is  not  used. 

Marmalade  may  be  made  by  using 
equal  weights  of  sugar  and  rhubarb, 
add  the  juice  and  rind  of  a  lemon  and 
cook  until  thick. 

To  make  a  conserve  use  one  pound 
chopped  rhubarb,  1  pound  sugar,  pulp 
and  grated  rind  of  an  orange,  1  cup 
raisins.  Cook  all  together  until  thick. 
A  cup  of  chopped  walnut  meats  may  be 


The  Building  of  .the  Nest. 

By  E.  H.  Pitcher. 

They^  come  again  to  the  old  apple 
tree — 

Gay  oriole  and  all  the  rest; 

Where  the  orchard  branches  are  fair  to 
see, 

In  the  snow  of  the  blossoms  dressed. 

And  the  dearest  things  in  the  world  will 
be 

The  wee  ones  in  the  sweet  home  nest. 

Weaving  it  wdl  so  careful  and  trim. 

Making  it  fast  with  care. 

Nothing  to  fetch  too  distant  f<»’  him; 

Nothing  for  her  too  fair. 

Hanging  it  safe  from  the  topmost 
limb — 

Their  castle  in  the  air. 


added  a  few  minutes  before  the  product 
is  done  if  desired. — Lennie  Hollon  Land. 


Leave  One  Bud  on  the  Peony 
Stems 

F  you  want  large  flowers  you  should 
remove  all  the  buds  from  the  clusters 
on  your  peony  stems  for  that  will  throw 
all  the  strength  of  the  stem  Into  the  one 
bloom  and  make  It',  very  large.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  removal  of  so  many  buds 
will  help  the  whole  plant  to  throw  ad¬ 
ditional  strength  into  the  new  growth 
and  make  for  a  more  liberal  supply  of 
flower  stems  the  next  year.  This  with 
proper  feeding  will  insure  flowers  that 
will  command  a  good  price  if  you  are 
where  you  can  send  them  to  a  flower 
store  or  can  sell  them  yourself  direct 
to  hotels,  restaurants,  or  other  places 
where  flowers  are  used  regularljL 
Around  Decoration  day  there  is  always 
a  big  call  for  peony  blooms  and  if  you 
have  them  of  the  late  varieties  and 
grown  large  you  can  usually  find  a  good 
market  for  them. — L.  H.  Cobb. 


Good  Luck  to  the  Winner 

T  is  human  nature  to  want  to  win 
prizes,  sometimes  given  as  a  mere 
matter  of  chance  without  having  the 
merits  of  the  case  considered;  but  here 
is  a  case  where  the  best  fellow  wins. 

Now  that  the  pageant  and  the  play 
are  being  given  in  even  the^tlniest  rural 
neighborhoods,  the  great  need  Is  for  the 
right  _§ort  of  plays  to  be  acted.  It  Is 
only  natural  to  turn  for  such  material, 
to  those  who  know  at  first  hand  rural 
life  In  its  different  aspects,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  of  the  contest  for  country 
life  plays  are  submitted; 

First  Prize  $100;  .‘JeconH  Prize  $50;  Third 
Prize  $30;  Fourth  Prize  $20. 

Prizes  offered  by  Joint  contribution  of 
The  New  York  State  Grange.  New  York 
Federation  of  County  Farm  Bureau  Asso¬ 
ciations.  New  York  State  Home  Bureau 
Federation,  and  the  G-L-F  Exchange. 

Plays  submitted  are  to  deal  sympathetl- 
r.aliy  with  some  phase  of  country  life. 
They  may  be  tragedy,  drama,  comedy  or 
farce.  Knowledge,  accurate  observation, 
and  keen  interpretation  of  the  country  and 
Its  folks  will  be  counted  heavily  In  award¬ 
ing  prizes. 

Plays  may  be  long  or  short.  One-act 
plavs  should  play  In  30  to  45  minutes. 
Full-length  plays  In  three  to  five  acts 
should  play  not  more  than  two  hours. 

Suitabilitv  for  production  by  amateur 
clubs  should  be  considered. — simplicity  and 
ease  of  staging, — characters  not- too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  amateurs. — avoidance  of  undulv 
'‘disagreeable”  situations. — etc.  Plavs  with 
action  and  plot  are  desired.  “Talky” 
plays  are  boresome. 

Plays  are  to  be  typewritten  or  written 
In  Ink  on  one  side  of  paper,  approximately 
8x10  inches  in  size. 

The  writer  should  sign  a  fictitious  name 
to  the  manuscript  of  the  play  and  should 
attach  an  envelope  bearing  outside  the 
fictitious  name  and  title  of  the  play,  and 
inside  on  a  card  the  writer's  real  name  and 
address.  Plays  not  sent  will  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

A  writer  may  submit  as  many  as  three 
plays,,  but  may  win  only  one  prize.  The 
competition  is  open  to  any  resident  of  Jthe 
United  States  or  Canada  who  has  not 
had  a  play  professionally  produced  or 
published  In  book  form.  No  play  which 
has  won  a  prize  In  another  competition 
may  be  submitted. 

A.  M.  Drummond,  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking  in  Cornell  University,  and  re¬ 
cently  Director  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
County  Theater,  will  be  chairman  of  a 
committee,  which  will  Judge  the  plays  and 
award  the  prizes.  The  organization  con¬ 
tributing  the  prizes  will  each  cooperate 
with  Professor  Drummond  In  selecting  the 
Judges. 

Plays  submitted  may  be  printed  or  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  or  Its  agent  and  may  be  played 
without  royalty  by  amateurs  within  New 
York  State.  The  author  retains  the  right 
of  simultaneous  or  subsequent  publication 
elsewhere. 

The  competition  will  close  November  1, 
1925.  Plays  are  to  be  mailed  to  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rural  Social  Organization,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


In  making  sheets  that  are  to  be  used 
on  children’s  bed,  alliow  ten  inches  extra 
length  and  turn  this  back  over  the  blan¬ 
ket  or  comfortable  when  the  bed  Is  made. 
This  protection  keeps  the  top  of  blanket 
clean  and  makes  frequent  washing  un¬ 
necessary. — L.  M.  T. 


Easier  wasKday — wKen 
you  use  Pels -Naptha! 
Splendid  soap  and 
dirt-loosening  naptha, 
working  together,  make 
it  different ,  from  any 
other  soap,  or  any 
other  form  of  soap. 
Isn’t  Fels-Naptha’s 
extra  help  worth  a 
penny  more  a  week? 


Send  2c  in  stamps  for  sample 
Fels'Naptha,  Philadelphia 


\ 


Trial  Offer  i 

Gillies  Famous  Broken. ' 


FFEE 


DELIVERED.  S^EE>  A4 

0Fffhin3ooJtiiles 

FRESH  FROM  THE 
WHOLESALE  ROASTER 

We  want  5[ou  to  know  this  deHcfoas,  old- 
time  favorite  of  New  York’s  most  i>artic- 

ulp  pcf^Ie.  That’s  why  we  make  tnis  trial  offer.  Made 
of  small  broken  beans  of  high  grade  extra  selected 
couees.  Save  Retailer’s  Profit,  order  to-day. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 

Send  Vaeh,  Chech  or  Money  Order 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-39  Washington  St.  New  York  City 


T  UST  one  ot  our  wonderful  barsain^ 
Set  comprises  a  4,  4V2  or  S  foot  iro» 
TnO  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19 


"PridB”  enameled  flat-back  lav 

atory,  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank,  oak 
post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index 
faucets,  nickel-plated  traps,  and  ail 
Send  for  nickel-plated  fittings. 

Catalog  J.  M,  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  tnc. 

20  254  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


mK 

I  need  an  agei 
and  Mints.  Everj'body  will  buy  from  you.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Samples  free.  Write  today. 

Milton  Gorii-**  Jackson  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Take  a  Trip  to 


During  Your  Sldck  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 

Average  Winter  Temperatnre  60  to  70  Degrees 
AU  OUTDOOR  SPORTS — Sailing,  Bathing.  Cyeling. 
Tennis.  Riding,  Driving,  Golf.  Fishing,  Dancing,  etc. 

VIA  PALATIAL.  TWI.N-SCUEW 
OIL-BURNING  TRANSATLANTIC  LINERS 

S.  S.  “FORT  VICTORIA”  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

Offering  pas-sengers  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  liners.  Tickets 
are  Interchangeable  on  these  two  steamers,  which 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 
ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Bermuda — Unsurpassed  location 
overlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  lurrounding  Islands, 
finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnificent  tiled,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pooL 

For  Illostrated  booklet  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St..  ».  Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

\  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
**  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

n*  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmer,s  in  New  York, 
^  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


large  manufacturer  Madison  “Better-Made” 
Shirts,,  direct  to  w'earer.  No  capital  or  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and 
bonus.  MADISON  CORPORATION,  507 
Broadway,  New  Y’^ork. 

AGENTS.  Gingham  tiouse  Dresses  $8.50 
dozen.  Retails  $1.50.  Sample  dress  sent  C.O.D, 
$1.  Write  for  free  catalog.  ECONOMY 
SALES  Co.  Dept.  399,  Boston,  Mass. 


CATTLE 


A  SON  OF  Hengerv'eld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th 
>—$10  down  buys  this  fine  Holstein  bull  calf.  His 
granddam  is  Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  (30.95  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  at  four  years  of  age). 
Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted  in  part¬ 
ial  payment  at  full  face  value.  Write  for  price. 
F’lSHKILL  FAR.MS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  lJutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE  are  profitable 
and  economical  producers  at  the  pail.  Write  for 
bulletin.  R.  J.  LEONARD,  Sec.,  Rockville, 
Conn. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  AND  WELSH  SHEP¬ 
HERDS  Pups.  Females  $5.00,  males  $8.00, 
spayed  females  $10.  Trained  dogs  one  year  $15. 
Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. 

PUPPIES  WANTED  in  litter,  lots.  Mention 
price,  sex  and  kind.  DAN  E.  NAGLE,  George 
St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

NOW  IS  Y’OUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  buy 
strong,  healthy,  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  pups. 
Ready  for  training  also  workers.  GEO  B()OR- 
M.'VN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

ANGORA  KITTENS,  Fluffy  beauties,  both 
sex,  all  ages  and  colors.  Lowest  prices.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS,  Belfast, 
Maine. 

VERY  FINE  big  young  trained  Fox  Hound, 
Pedigreed,  cheap  $25.  Pair  Tans,  running  mates, 
bargain  $35.  F'ine  beagle  trained  $10.  GOLDS- 
BOROUGH’S  GOATERY,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  You  should  order 
early.  Write  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point,  O. 

“barrons  white  leg  horn  chicks 

EXCLUSIVELY.  We  import  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  Department  A.,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cockerels  and  eggs; 
Pearl  Guineas,  .Ttock.  eggs;  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 
eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanforville  New 
Y’ork. _ 

BARRED  ROCKS,  Parks  strain  direct,  trap- 
nested  stock,  eggs  from  my  best  matings,  IS,  $1.50, 
100.  $8.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 
the  world’s  best  layers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  YL 

Jersey  black  (IIANT  eggs  for  sale  from 
fine,  closely  culled  birds,  $3  for  15,  $5  for  30. 
Insured  parcel  post.  HENRY  CHILDS,  Ma- 
lone,  N.  Y. _ _ 

CHICKS — 8c  up,  c.  o.  d.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns  and  mixed,  20lh  year.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M.  LAUV’ER, 
Mc.Ylisterville,  Pa. 

FROST-PROOF  EG^  PRODUCERS— Rose 
Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Hardy-vigor¬ 
ous-profitable.  Babv  chicks  every  week.  Catalog 
free.  J.  M.  CHASE,  Box  42,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S.YLE:  Baby  Chicks  of  super-quality, 
from  culled  stock,  send  for  prices  and  circular, 
BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHEl^Y,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
841  W.  Mary  St. 

~WYCKOFF~  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Thrifty 
chicks,  12c,  eggs,  5c.  I  guarantee'  you  satisfac- 
tion.  M.  W.  DEMICK,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  10c;  Barred  Rocks 
12c:  mixed,  8c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect.  (Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWS  ER,  Jiox 
^0,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  _ _ 

CHICKS — Prompt  Delivery.  Free  farm  ratige. 
Full  of  life.  White  Leghorns,  100  for  $11.00: 
500  for  $50.00.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  $13,00 
per  100:  $62.50  per  500.  Mixed  chicks  heavy 
$11.00  per  100.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellcrs- 
ville.  Pa.  


FOR  SALE — Famous  Bronze  turkey'  eggs,  best 
quality.  MRS.  F.  R.  STEVENS,  Wappinger 
Falls,  N.  Y^ _  _ 

~ENGLIKH  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Our 
breeders  are  the  big-bone  kind.  We  sell  the  same 
kind  of  cliix  as  we  use  on  our  breeding  farm. 
Every  chick  we  hatch  ourselves.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  Order  from  ad.  Immediate  delivery. 
Ylay  prices,  $11.50  per  100;  $55  per  500;  $100 
per  1,000;  June,  $9.50  per  100;  $45  per  500;  $88 
per  1,000.  MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

~TEN  ~ClioiCE'"'BOURBON~RED  TURKEY 
eggs,  five  dollars,  from  pure  bred,  free  range, 
healthy  birds.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 


_ EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

TOM  BARRC)N~PED1GRE¥d~ strain  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy 
May  chix,  $15  per  100;  June  chix,  $12  per  100. 
Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel  post  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,—  Regal  -  Dorcas 
Strain.  Eggs  from  selected,  heavy  layers  of 
large  eggs,  $1.25-15;  $7-100.  R.  HILL,  R.  I., 
Seneca  F'alls,  N.  Y. 

GIANT  LANGSHANS7~also1iatchiiig  eggs.  H. 
W.  FICKETT,  Wentworth  Location,  N.  H. 

S I N GLE~ C OIVUT' W HI T E“L E G H d R N S7  Lo«l 

Farm  Strain,  eggs  for  hatching,  fifteen  $1  or  100 
for  $6.  GRACE  E.  GRAY,  Troy,  Me. 

iSABY  CHKSKS — -From  pure  bred  selected 
flocks,  leghorns,  10c,  Rocks  and  Reds,  12c,  mixed 
8c.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post.  Free  circular.  B.YNKER’S  HATCHERY, 
Dansville,  N.  Y’. 

R.  C.  REDS,  capacity  tested  hens,  mated  to 
cockerels  from  200  to  273  egg  hens.  Pen,  $2-15, 
Flock,  $1.25-15,  $5-100.  MRS.  JOHN  KING, 
No.  2,  Summerville,  Pa. 

^JERSEY  BLACK^GIANTS  BabyT ChicksTsS- 
ting  eggs  from  pure  bred,  heavy  laying,  free 
range  stock.  BLAUVELT,  Breeder,  Holmdel,  N. 

BABY  CHliCKS,  free  from  disease;  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds,  13c;  Barred  Rocks,  11c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  10c;  Mixed,  9c.  Hatched  from  selected 
stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  MAIL 
ORDER  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa.  R.  2. 

DUCKLINGS  MAMMOTH  PEKINGS  ~20c 
each,  Indian  !ftunners  25c  and  Mallards  '35c  each, 
hatch  every  week,  order  from  this  ad.  IDYL- 
DELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  New  Y'ork. 

S.  C.  WHITirXEGHORN~chicks,  100%  liw 

delivery.  Write  for  circular.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Richfield,  Pa. 

MARCY  FARM  STRAIN  Jersey  Black  Giants 
hatching  eggs,  15,  $2;  45,  $5;  100,  $10.  Prepaid. 
H.  D.  PINCKNEY,  Mahopac,  N.  Y'. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs  from  large, 
dark  red  birds,  extra  good  wing  and  tail  mark¬ 
ings.  Yearling  hens  for  sale.  A.  W.  HARV’EY, 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y'^. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS  by  adding  coccid- 
iosis  powder  to  chicks  drinking  water  er  milk. 
Two  sizes;  60c  and  $1.00.  Order  direct.  FULL¬ 
ER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y. 

A  FORTUNE  IN  TURKEYS  properly  man¬ 
aged.  Hundreds  of  testimonials  say  we  have 
the  only  known  cure  for  Blackhead  and  liver 
troubles,  24  capsules  and  feed  formula  $1,  $3.50, 
100.  Turkey  book  $1.  TURKEY  HERBS 
REMEDY  CO.,  816,  South  Main,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


FARM  DITCH  DIGGER— Build  your  own. 
For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  225  E. 
Tenth  Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  at'^achifcnt. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Bo.x 
528,  Salina,  Kans. _ 

goats 

PAIR  OF  BEAUTIFUL  pedigree  hornless 
gallon  stock  Milk  goats,  freshening  soon,  $35 
each.  Big  Pure  Nubian  Seed  Buck  $25.  GOLDS- 
BOROUGH  GOATERY,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for^  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  nearest 
their  homes — everyw'here;  beginners  $150,  later 
250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400 
monthly  (w’hich  position).  RAILWAY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ALL  men-women,  18  to  65,  wanting  to  qualify 
for  Government  Positions,  $140-$300  monthly, 
home  or  traveling.  Write,  OZMENT,  258.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

~A'N “unusual  OPPOR'rUNITY’'.  Wanted— 
Supervisors  and  salesmen  with  cars  to  sell  fully 
equipped  high  class  five  tube  radio  sets  di.’'ect 
to  homes  in  rural  districts.  Sets  guaranteed, 
easy  terms,  liberal  commissions.  Write  RURAL 
DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  39  Broadway.  New  York 
City. _ 

WANTED — Two  girls  for  work  in  summer 
boarding  house,  Pocono  Mts.,  June  ist  over  La¬ 
bor  Day.  ERNEST  PRICE,  Canadensis,  Pa. 


HONEY 


CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15,  10,  $2;  Buckwheat,  $1, 
$1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  Clover, 
$7.50,  Buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY  WILL¬ 
IAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


_  _ HORSES _ 

FOR  SALE — 2  young,  pure  bred  Percheron 
stallions.  B.  A.  G(5SS,  R.  D.  1,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
“IIORSES^ARE  MIGHTY  "“IMPORTANT 
right  now.  Keep  Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam 
ready  to  apply.  It’s  wonderful  for  Spavin,  Splint, 
Laryngitis,  Thoroughpin,  Quittor,  Wind  Galls, 
Poll  Evil,  .Sprains,  Fistula,  Barb  Wire  Cuts. 
LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Mention  American  Agriculturist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are' shipped  subject  to 
trial  to  th?  buyer’s  stable.  Thev  are  right.  Send 
for  booklet.  WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  A.  Street, 
Forestville,  Ct.  _ 

WOOL  WANTED — Highest  cash  prices  paid. 
Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J. 

LATEST  S’TYTe  SANITARY  MILK  TICK- 

ETS  save  money  and  time.  '  Free  deliver}’.  Send 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 
A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

WE  WIN  AGAIN:  Dr.  Clark’s  Milk  Strain- 
ers  defeat  all  comers,  highest  award  for  high 
grade  milk  given  to  H.  A.  Cook,  Cellar  Ra',iids, 
Iowa.  Why?  Because  Mr.  Cook  used  a  (jlark 
Purity  strainer  in  his  dairy.  It  is  guaranteed 
to  remove  every  last  bit  of  sediment.  Write  for 
prices  to  H.  C.  SOULE,  distributor,  Canton, 
Maine.  Orders  will  be  shipped  promptly,  either 
for  strainers  or  cotton  pads  parcel  post  paid. 

“HOMESPUN”  TOBACCO— Chewing,  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.59;  Smoking,  five  pounds, 
$1.25:  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  Free.  Pay 
when  received  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  KEN¬ 
TUCKY  FARMER’S  ASSN.,  Paducah,  Ky.  _ 

USED  LIGHTfNG  PLANT  for  "  sale,  $100 
takes  it.  Write  ANDERSON,  Herald  Avc., 
Route  49,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


PRINTING 


WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  INVITA¬ 
TIONS — Best  ever  seen.  Moderate  cost. 
Prompt  delivery  anywhere.  Write  for  latest 
styles,  mailed  free.  imWIE  STATIONERY 
CO.,  Beebcplain,  Vt. 

STOCK  CATALOGUES,  Summer  Resort,  and 
Stationery  Printing.  High  class  work  at  lea.son- 
able  prices.  Samples.  CUTLER’S  PRINT 

SHOP,  Chatham,  N._Y^ _ 

150  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes 
printed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  New  York.  « 
~"EV'ERY’fHING~PRTNTED!  Samples  for 
stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-27,  Milford,  N. 
H. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  115  acres,  stock, 
tools,  concrete  road.  12  room  house,  Broome  Co., 
New  Y'ork.  R.  J.  WHEATON,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 

FLORIDA.  FLORIDA.  FLORIDA— Is  call¬ 
ing  you  for  the  next  few  years.  Buy  Florida 
real  estate  acreage,  lots  and  farms  for  quick 

profits  at  today’s  prices,  while  the  state  is  being 
developed  during  the  next  few  years  by  northern 
capital.  Later  on  prices  will  be  too  high.  We 
have  some  bargains  in  acreage  that  may  interest 
you  and  your  friends.  Local  agents  wanted;  also, 
some  owners  may  consider  an  exchange  for 
northern  property  with  cash.  Don’t  hesitate  to 
write.  This  is  your  opportunity  if  you  have  been 
thinking  of  the  advantages  which  Florida  offers 
today.  HAIG  &  STEWART,  St.  Petersburg, 

Fla.  _  _ 

VILLAGE  PLACES  AND  FA'RMS.  Bargains, 
all  sizes  and  prices.  MUZZY  and  HILLS,  Real 

Estate,  Antrim,  N.  H. _ 

FOR  SALE — 197  acre  valley  farm,  well  eqiup- 
ped,  extra  good  buildings.  Old  man  left  entirely 
alone.  EVERETT  EYRICH,  O’Neil  Bldg., 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  _  _ 

FOR  SALE — 100  Acre  Farm.  25  acres  onion 
land,  large  house,  large  barn,  5  tenant  houses, 
brook,  65  miles  New  York.  Cheap.  WM.  WIL¬ 
COX,  New  Hampton,  N'.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  .A.LPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col¬ 
lege  Inspected.  Excellent  two-row  variety  planted 
alone  or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 
N.  Y. _ 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  plants, 
$f.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fail.  BASIL  A.  '  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del. _ 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  VARIETIES— 
Y’ellow  Jersey  and  Big  Leaf  Up  River  at  $1.75 
per  1,000.  Ready  after  May  5th.  C.  E.  BROWN, 
Bridgeville,  Del. _ _ 

SEND  $1  for  15  Dahlia  bulbs,  all  colors,  fine 
for  cut  flowers.  All  labeled.  JEROME  BOLTE, 
Dahlia  Farm,  Stepney,  Conn. 
“ldriX"l6NS"“"FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE 
PLAN'TS,  tomato  varieties  Bonny  Best,  New 
Stone,  Greater  Baltimore  all  canners  favorites, 
will  be  ready  May  1st,  500 — $1.50,  1000 — $250, 
5000  and  over  $2.00  per  thousand  express  and 
postage  prippaid,  cabbage  varieties  Copenhagen 
Market,  Danish  Ballhead  Flat  Dutch,  Succession, 
Charleston  and  Early  Jersey  Wakefields  same 
prices  as  tomatoes,  Suhrs  Danish  Cauliflower  100 
— 7Sc,  1000— $5.00  Ruby  King  sweet  peppers 
same  as  cauliflower,  place  your  order  for  May 
delivery.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  FARM,  Frank- 
lin,  Va. _ 

200  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  (five  varieties) 
$1.60  postpaid.  W.  G.  SEUBERT,  Camden,  N. 


SPECIAL — Now  is  the  time  to  set  Colum¬ 
bians  for  the  big  boom  in  raspberries.  Thousand 
plants^  twenty  dollars;  hundred,  three  dollars." 
Washington  Asparagus,  thousand,  eight  dollars; 
hundred,  dollar.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  KAT- 
KAYIIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

$1  SPRING  SPECIALS  Prepaid— IS  Giant 
Everblooming  Pansie  plants  in  bud  and  bloom; 
50  Transplanted  Asters,  asst;  125  Asters,  3  col¬ 
ors;  25  Transplanted  Snapdragons,  beautiful  pink 
flowers;' 25  Daisies,  pink  and  white  in  bud  and 
bloom;  40  Y^erbenas,  mammoth  mixed;  25  Glad- 
iolas,  exhibition  mixed;  200  selected  Cabbage 
plants;  200  Tomato  plants  selected;  110  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa., 
Dept.  A. 

POSTPAID  COLLECTIO"NS,  $1  each  or  all 
five,  $4.50.  14  varieties,  surprise  value  Dahlias; 

35  fine  Gladioli;  9  varieties  Iris;  15  hardy  Phlox; 
25  Zephranthes  Rosea.  No  catalogues.  MAPLE- 
HURST  DAHLIA  GARDENS,  Fairfield,  Conm 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  also  to¬ 
mato,  standard  varieties,  300 — 85c;  500 — $1.25; 
1000 — $2.25  postpaid  charges  collect  $1.S0  per 
1000.  Satisfaction  quick  delivery  guaranteed- 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin, 
Va. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  16,  iggj 
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BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI — -Splendor  Collect¬ 
ion:  Three  bulbs  each  of  ten  different  large-flow¬ 
ering  varieties  (30  bulbs)  all  separately  labeled 
mailed  at  once  postpaid  with  easy  planting  dil 
rections,  for  only  $1.  Will  bloom  this  summer. 
Send  for  free  new  24-page  illu.strated  catalog 
of  150  magnificent  varieties.  HOWARD  (IIL- 
LEIJ  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon, 

“Y1  RS.  carl  S'ALB.YCK,  Break  of  Day,  Pddi 
of  California,  W.  D.  Ryan,  Cuban  Giants,  Pur¬ 
ity,  James  C.  Gill.  Above  choice  Dahlias  for  $3 
RALPH  BENJAMIN,  Calverton,  L.  I. 

P.YLMETTO  or  ARGENTEUIL  ASPARX- 

GUS — 2  yr.,  $1  per  100,  $8  per  1,000;  3  yr , 
$1.75  per  100,  $12.50  per  1,000.  F.O.B. 

GEORGE  G.YSSETT,  Putney,  Vt. 

S'FRAWBER'RY’,  Black,  Purple,  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Do  not  gamble  with  your  plant 
order.  Place  it  with  us  and  receive  plants  that 
are  strictly  fresh  dug,  packed  right  and  priced 
right.  Circular,  M  ANGUS,  THE  BERRY 
MAN,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

ONIONS,  BEETS,'  LETTUCE,  $1  per  1,000'; 
Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
$1.25  per  1,000;  Tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1,000; 
Cauliflower,  Peppers,  $3  per  1,000;  Egg  Plants, 
$4  per  1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCiHMIDT, 
Bristol,  Pa. _ 

FC)R  SALE — Hand  picked  Robust  Pea  Beans, 
$3.60  Bu.  F.O.B.  Nunda.  J.  CASS  PARKER, 

Nunda,  N.  Y. _ _ 

“"seed  CC)RN — Dent,  1922  crop,  100%  germi¬ 
nation,  $4  per  bushel.  Bags  extra.  CHAS.  E. 

HASLETT,  Hall,  N.  Y'. _ 

“fSEED  CORN — Early  Y’'ellow  Dent.  Good 
germination.  Early  as  Flint.  Sound  selected 
seed.  $3  for  60  pounds  shelled.  R.  HILL,  Sene¬ 
ca  Falls,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

GLADIOLI  70  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00— no  2 
alike.  12  choice  dahlias  $1.00.  Catalog.  A. 
SHERMAN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS,  all 
leading  varieties  500  $1.25;  1000  $2,00,  postpaid, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  OAKDALE  FARM, 
Franklin,  Va. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Potted  (2  inch  paper 
pots,)  $30  per  1,000,  $3.50  per  100.  Tomatoes— 
Langdon’s  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer, 
Jewel,  Stone,  Ponderosa  and  Dwarf  Champian. 
Peppers — Ruby  King,  Chinese  Giant,  Worldbeat- 
er  and  Long  Red  Cayenne.  Egg  Plant— Black 
Beauty  and  New  York  Improverl.  Transplatited 
tomatoes  and  peppers,  $8  per  1,000,  all  varieties; 
seedlings,  $3  per  1,000.  Transplanted  egg  plant, 
$12  per  1,000;  seedlings,  $5  per  1,000.  Trans¬ 
planted  and  potted  asters  (all  separate  colors) 
same  price  as  egg  plant.  Send  for  free  list  of  all 
plants,-  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N. 

“4“SOL'll)”XCRES“Early“ Red  and  Danish  cab¬ 
bage  plants.  Ready  about  June  6  to  30th.  C.  J. 
STAFFORD,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone. 

10  MILLION  Fine  Cabbage  and  Tomato 
Plants  Ready — Fine,  Field  grown  hardy  stocks. 
All  leading  varieties — Cabbage  $1.50  thou.sand; 
5000,  $5.00— Tomato  $2.00;  5000,  $7.50— Sweet 
Potato  $4.00.  Pepper  $3.50.  Take  No  Chances— 
Order  from  Largest  and  Oldest  growers  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Satisfaction  Positively  Guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  J.  P.  COUNCIL  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Va. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  F.YRM  HELP?  We  have 
ble-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
xperience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
)urs  is  not  a  commercial  as^n^.  We  make  no 
liarge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
OCIETY,  INC.,  301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 
:ity.  


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


WOOLENS.  Materials  for  ladies’  wear  direct 
from  factory.  Write  for  samples  and  mention  gar¬ 
ment  planned  F.  A.  PACKARD,  Box  A,  Cain- 
ien.  Me.  


Do  Not  Confuse  Bonds  and 
Stocks 


Please  let  me  know  whether  it  Is  safe 
o  invest  in  Southern  Pacific  R.  R-  « 
isked  my  banker  one  time  and  he  told  me 
hey  yielded  about  6%,  then  when  I  wanted 
0  do  business,  he  asked  me  whether  I 
vould  be  satisfied  with  5%. — G.  A. 
Pennsylvania. 

you  are  confusing  bonds  and  stocks. 
1  All  Southern  Pacific  bonds  are  high 
^rade  investments.  They  are  entirely 
lecure  as  far  as  anything  in  the  way  of 
t  railroad  bond  can  be  secure.  They  do 
lot,  however,  Y'icld  quite  5 
iresent  market  prices.  You  will  make  no 
nistake  in  buying  them  but  you  must^  he 
;ontent  with  the  comparatively  small  yield 
ilthough  the  return  is  higher  than  the 


conservatism. 

Southern  Pacific  stock  w'hich  sells  just 
below  par  pays  dividends  of  $6  annually 
is  a  reasonable  good  investment  for  one 
able  to  take  the  business  risk  that  goes 
with  stock  ownership.  You  must  remem¬ 
ber  a  stockholder  is  a  partner  not  a 
creditor.  Just  now  the  railroad  earnings 
are  satisfactorily  and  the  outlook  is  favor¬ 
able.  Some  day  there  will  come  a 
when  the  opposite  may  be  true.  A  stock¬ 
holder  has  to  take  his  chances.  ^  In  com¬ 
pensation  for  this  risk  he  is  entitled  ^ 
higher  return  on  his  stock  than  would  be 
possible  on  a  bond.  Whether  you  shorn 
buy  the  stock  or  the  bonds  depends  in  large 
measure  on  your  total  capital  resources. 
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Service  Department 

Let  the  Service  Bureau  Si^n  Be  Your  Watchdog 


WE  want  every  reader  of  American 
Agriculturist  to  think  of  the  paper 
ns  something  more  than  a  mere  publication. 
The  publisher  and  the  whole  staff  are 
working  constantly  to  make  the  “Old  Re¬ 
liable”  a  real  service  institution  for 
farmers^  The  increasing  number  of  calls 
we  receive  from  our  people  for  this  serv¬ 
ice  shows  that  more  and  more  are  using 
it  and  are  appreciating  it. 

When  you  buy  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  you  buy  the  services  of  the  best 
experts  that  we  can  hire  to  work  for  you 
on  the  many  different  problems  that  con¬ 
stantly  trouble  farmers.  In  addition  to 
the  trained  men  who  contribute  to  our 
column  on  the  crop,  animal,  fruit,  farm 
machinery  and  other  problems  of  the 
everyday  work,  we  have  a  regular  mar¬ 
keting  expert  who  spends  much  time 
studying  farm  markets  and  writing  the  in¬ 
formation  so  that  it  can  be  used  by  prac¬ 
tical  farmers.  We  have  a  lawyer  who  is 
constantly  at  3’-our  service,  insofar  as  your 
local  problems  can  be  handled  at  long  dis¬ 
tance.  Our  investment  expert  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country.  The  same  is  true 
of  our  veterinary  advisor. 

“Hired  Man”  At  Our  Call 

All  of  these  trained  “hired  men”  of 
yours  work  in  our  SERVICE  BUREAU. 
It  would  do  3'our  heart  good  if  you  could 
sit  at  our  desk  for  a  day  and  read  the 
mail  that  comes  to  our  hand  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Service  Bureau.  Al¬ 
most  every  problem  of  farm  life,  includ¬ 
ing  many  of  the  intimate  problems  of  the 
farm  home,  is  referred  to  us.  When  ue 
take  these  claims  up  with  the  various  con¬ 
cerns,  they  receive  for  the  most  part 
prompt  and  courteous  attention  because  of 
the  power  and  the  influence  of  the  great 
publication  asking  for  the  sei'vice. 

We  are  constantly  thinking  and  work¬ 
ing  to  make  the  Service  Department  of 
even  more  value  to  all  of  our  readers.  And 
now  we  can  announce  that  we  hav^e  found 
another  way  by  which  we  can  help  you. 
We  are  going  to  give  every  subscriber  of 
American  Agriculturist  a  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  Membership  protection  sign.  Al¬ 
though  these  signs  will  cost  American 
Agriculturist  a  good  many  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  they  will  be  entirely  free  to  every 
subscriber.  A  Tticture  showing  the  sign 
in  reduced  size  is  given  on  this  page. 
American  Agriculturist  salesmen  will 
carry  this. sign  and  when  you  subscribe, 
he  will  be  glad  to  put  it  up  for  you.  If 
you  are  already  a  subscriber,  send  four 
cents  to  the  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and 
a  sign  will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid,  and 
you  can  put  it  up  yourself.  Although  this 
policy  of  giving  the  sign  free  to  every¬ 
body  has  only  recently  been  established, 
yet  the  demand  for  them  has  rapidly  in¬ 
creased. 

Why  You  Should  Put  Up  a  Sign 

Why  should  you  put  up  a  sign?  Be¬ 
cause,  it  will  show  that  you  are  a  member 
of  a  great  and  powerful  service  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  the  American  Ageicul- 
tURiST  Service  Bureau,  Such  a  sign  vvill 
Serve  as  a  watch-dog  in  the  same  way 
that  the  detective  signs  posted  by  jewelry 
houses,  banks,  and  other  business  firms 
help  to  keep  away  criminals  and  near- 
criminals  who  are  selling  worthless  stocks 
or  putting  across  other  questionable 
schemes.  There  has  not  been  a  time  in 
many  years  when  there  have  been  so  many 
such  persons  trying  to  do  business  as  there 
fire  now. 

The  posted  sign  is  a  proof  of  your  right 
at  any  time  to  call  upon  the  many  different 
Expert  services  of  American  Agricul- 
^RiST  for  help  on  any  of  your  problems 
without  cost. 

Send  four  cents  in  stamps  and  get  the 
attractive  Service  Bureau  sign  and  post 
immediately.  We  feel  that  with  these 
up  on  more  than  85,000  farms  in 
New  York  State,  the  Service  Bureau  will 


be  able,  with  this  great  organization  back 
of  it,  to  help  3"ou  even  more  than  it  has  in 
the  past 


Worthless  Fire  Extinguishers 

"I  bought  three  fire  extinguishers  from 
an  agent  claiming  to  represent  the  Hanks 
Fire  Extinguisher  Company  of  Augusta, 
Maine.  They  guaranteed  them  to  put  out 
any  fire.  My  chimney  burned  out  and  i 
used  one  in  the  furnace  and  three  I 
poured  down  the  chimney.  It  didn’t  do  any 
good  and  I  had  to  use  salt  to  put  out  the 
fire.  I  built  a  fire  In  the  yard  and  I  could 
not  put  it  out  with  the  extinguishers. 
What  can  you  do  about  itj” 

HIS  is  only  one  of  many  similar 
complaints  which  we  have  had  from 
Long  Island  regarding  this  worthless 
fire  extinguisher.  We  put  the  matter 
up  to  the  Hanks  Fire  Extinguisher 
Company  at  Augusta,  Me.,  and  the  re¬ 
ply  from  a  representative  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  stated  that  they  were  temporarily 
out  of  business  and  that  anyway  the 
extinguisher  sold  on  Long  Island  was 
a  fake  and  w^as  not  the  true  Hanks 
Fire  Extinguisher, 

A  part  of  the  letter  from  the  com¬ 
pany  read  as  follows: 

“We  have  had  many  complaints  from 
Long  Island  where  a  man  has  represented 
himself  as  our  agent.  The  Hanks  Ex¬ 
tinguisher  is  100%  efficient  for  all  gasoline 
and  similar  fires.  If  the  extinguisher  pur¬ 
chased  by  your  subscriber  is  made  of  tin 
containers  they  are  not  ours.  The  Hanks 
Extinguishers  are  put  up  in  fibre  cases.’’ 


the  least,  there  was  misunderstanding  in 
connection  w’ith  certain  transactions.  The 
Bureau  has  also  developed  evidence  of 
an  extremely  important  nature  on  otlier 
land  projects. 


Questions  About  Investments 

I  would  like  a  little  advice.  I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  some  advertising  of  the  U.  S,  National 
Loan  Assn,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  have 
sent  circulars  to  my  wife  several  times 
which  have  promises  which  look  pretty 
large  for  safety.  Will  you  look  them  over 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it  as  an 
investment  of  about  $600.  There  are  som» 
people  here  that  want  to  Invest  in  the 
G.  L.  Miller  Company  of  New  York  City. 
There  was  an  agent  from  Rochester  up 
here  trying  to  get  my  wife  to  invest  in  the 
Industrial  Investment  Co.,  of  New  York. 
My  personal  advice  was  to  invest  what  she 
has  in  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds.  Also 
give  me  the  standing  of  the  Affiliated  Ac¬ 
ceptance  Corporation  of  West  49th  St., 
New  York  City.— T.  R.  W.,  New  York. 

In  the  first  place  you  will  make  no  mis¬ 
take  by  taking  Federal  Land  Bank  bonds. 
In  the  second  place  Miller  Company  bonds 
are  sound  as  far  as  we  know  although  not 
generally  marketable.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  investment  company  you  name 
but  it  is  foolish  to  buy  stocks  In  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  finance  companies.  As  to  the 
building  and  loan  proposition  our  advice 
is  j'ou  take  out  shares  in  an  association 
operating  under  the  New  York  State  laws 
and  preferably  one  in  j'our  immediate 
vicinity.  There  is  no  use  in  going  to 
Philadelphia  for  that  purpose. 

*  ♦  ♦ 


SERVICE  BUREAU 


Following  this  letter  we  made  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  on  Long  Island  and 
obtained  one  of  the  extingu’shers.  It 
was  made  of  tin  and  therefore,  was 
propably  not  the  regular  Hanks  Fire 
Extinguisher.  .Anyway,  It  was  no  good. 
Hundreds  of  t^bem  and  probably  thou¬ 
sands  of  them,  were  sold  on  die  Island. 
This  will  serve  as  a  warning  to  our 
readers  if  the  same  agent  turns  up  any¬ 
where  else  in  our  territory. 


Financial  Wolves  Turn  Atten¬ 
tion  to  Land  Selling 
Schemes 


Would  you  please  advise  me  whether  It 
would  be  a  safe  investment  to  buy  bonds 
of  the  Securities  Guaranteed  Company  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio..  Attached  circulars. — G.  H. 
B.,  New  York. 

The  circulars  you  enclose  are  the  only 
Information  we  have  about  this  concern. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  safe  thing  to  do 
is  to  buy  bonds  on  their  own  merit  and 
not  on  any  one’s  guarantee.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  we  should  want  to  know  what  prop¬ 
erty  the  bond  is  secured  upon  before  we 
made  a  purchase  regardless  of  the  guar¬ 
antee.  You  know  these  real  estate  mort¬ 
gage  bonds,  while  many  of  them  are  high 
grade  investments,  are  not  ordinarily 
marketable. 


INVESTIGATION  by  E.  A.  Schwab, 

Special  Representative  of  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee,  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a.  five  weeks’  trip  through 
Florida,  disclose  that  professional  promo¬ 
ters  in  all  walks  of  life  are  beginning  to 
infest  various  sections  of  that  state.  The 
public  and  honest  business  should  STOP, 
LOOK  and  LISTEN  before  doling  out 
their  hard  earned  savings  to  fanciful  pro¬ 
moters  whose  only  stock  in  trade  is  ex¬ 
aggerated  promises  which  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  fulfilled. 

The  honest  element  of  business,  which 
includes  the  legitimate  realtors  of  the  city 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  were  far¬ 
sighted  enough  to  request  the  organization 
of  a  Better  Business  Bureau  in  that  city, 
so  that  the  public  might  be  protected  and 
the  reputations  of  honest  business  men 
guarded  against  the  misrepresentations  of 
land  sharks. 

Before  the  Bureau  was  a  month  old  it 
was  instrumental  in  ferreting  out  and 
causing  the  arrest  of  one  of  these  pur¬ 
veyors  of  blasted  hopes,  in  addition  to 
adjusting  numerous  cases  in  which,  to  say 


Can  you  please  give  me  Information 
about  safe  investment  or  buying  shares, 
common  stock,  in  the  Huntington  Mortgage 
Corporation.  They  were  selling  shares  at 
$22.50  during  March.  This  month  the  price 
is  $25  a  share.  This  corporation  has  been 
(supposed)  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  Agents  are  selling  shares  on 
Long  Island  now  with  an  office  in  Hunt¬ 
ington,  L.  I.  Dividends  or  Interest  are 
supposed  to  be  paid  quarterly.  Kindly  let 
me  know  if  this  is  a  safe  concern. — Mrs. 
M.  M.,  Long  island. 

Financial  Manuals  do  not  describe  this 
mortgage  company.  In  any  case  if  you 
buy  common  stock  In  such  an  enterprise 
you  are  taking  a  speculative  risk  which 
we  would  not  advise  you  to  assume  unless 
you  have  special  information  about  the 
business  this  company  conducts.  It  is 
rarely  advisable  to  buy  stock  of  agents  and 
when  they  raise  the  price  arbitrarily  it  is 
generally  a  sign  of  danger. 


I  wish  to  thank  )’ou  for  helping  me  get 
the  money  on  the  goods  I  ordered  from 
the  Chicago  company.  If  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  not  paid  until  1935,  I  would  feel 
like  extending  our  subscription.  Mrs. 
B.  E.  B.,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y, 


There  is  no  need  for  you  or  anyone  on  your 
farm  to  work  a  pump  handle.  A  Delco' 
Light  pump  will  supply  every  drop  of  water 
needed,  both  in  the  house  and  bam.  It  is 
automatic  in  operation,  simple,  efficienli 
economical.  Gear-driven — no  belt  to  slip 
or  break.  Requires  attention  only  once 
in  six  months. 


v-RTA-w  pumps  for  deep  wells  and 

Every  Need  shallow  wells  and  for  di¬ 
rect  current  or  alternating  current,  as  sup¬ 
plied  either  by  a  farm  electric  plant  or  a 
central  station.  Ask  the  Delco-Light  dealer 
about  the  low  cost  of  Delco-Light  electric 
pumps  and  the  Delco-Light  plan  of  easy 
payments. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  O^’neral  ^/totors  Corporation 
Dept.  J.22  )  Dayton,  Ohio 


BELCO-U®HT 

WATER  SYSTEMS 


Delco'Light  Water  Systems 
are  made  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  dependablo 
Delco'Light  farm  electric 
plant. 


Only 


amonthforafewmontha 
•-easy  toown  thefamoua 
Standard  WITTE  Kn- 
Bine.  Uses  Kerosene, 

Gasoline.  DistiUate  or 
Gas,  Equipped  with  celebrated  Troublepraol 
WICO  Magneto.  Simplest  and  cheapest  to  op 
erate.  New  device  makes  starting  easy.  60%  surploj 
rBETET  Rin  EirUf  po^’er.  Sizes  2to26H-F—ai]st:yles 
rHl.b  Dill  nen  bold  direct  from  factory  to  you  6i 

Eil&INE  BOOK  days’  free  trial. 

for  my  new  illustrated 
i>ook“fleiit  absolutely  Freo.  No  obli^atiou  to yooi 

WITTE.  ENGINE  WOI9KS 


Witt*  Bnilding  .  .  KANSAS  CITY.  *0. 

1808  Empire  Bnilding  -  w  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


J 


STOP! 

LOOK! 

‘  READ! 

AND  SAVE  SEVENTY-FIVE  CTS 

Your  choice  of  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basins  with  American 
Agriculti^st. 


American  Agriculturist, 

$1.00' 

1  $1.25 

Peoples  Home  Journal, 

$1.00. 

1  save  75c 

American  Agriculturist, 

$1.0C' 

1  $1.25 

McCall’s  Magazine  .... 

$1.00. 

J  save  75c 

American  Agriculturist, 

$1.0C] 

1  $1.25 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  .... 

$i;oo  1 

1  save  75c 

American  Agriculturist, 
American  Poultry 

$1,001 

1  $1.25 

Advocate  . 

$i.ooJ 

'  save  75c 

American  Agriculturist 

o 

o 

$1.25 

Farm  Mechanics  . 

$1.00 J 

save  75c 

American  Agriculturist 

$1.00-, 

,$1.25 

American  Needlewoman 

.50 

People's  Popular  Monthly  .25| 

> 

Good  Stories  . 

,  .25J 

'  save  75c 

Mark  Club  you  select  and  pin 
money  or  money  order  at  our  risk 
to  this  coupon — M-2-2S. 

American  Agriculturist, 

463  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Name . . . 

Address . . 


MAKE  THIS  CHART 
_YOUR  GUIDE 

The  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  MobHoi!  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  and  motor  trucks  are. specified  below.  If 
your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  the  complete 
Chart  at  your  dea!cr‘s. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  arc  indicated 
by  the  letters  shovsn  below.  **AfC  '  means  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  Arctic. 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  tem¬ 
peratures  from  32"*  F.  (free/ing'i  to  0®  F.  (zero) 
prevail.  Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 
(except  Ford  cars,  use  GarRoylc  Mr^Siloil  “L"). 


* 


One  look  picks  the  profit-maker 

But  appearance  is  a  dangerous  guide  in  choosing  oil 


ONE  look  may  be  enough  to  tell  a  skillful  farmer 
the  hogs  that  are  easiest  to  fatten,  or  the  poultry 
that  brings  the  greatest  profits. 


the  use  of  , this  Chart  means  that  every  purchaser 
gets'  oil  which  engineers  agree  is  perfectly  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  his  motor. 


But  there  is  one  place  on  the  farm  where  the  eye 
fails,  where  looks  mean  nothing.  Two  oils^  may  look 
as  much  alike  as  two  prize  Durocs,  but  differ  as 
widely  as  a  pure-bred  and  a  runt. 

Appearance  won’t  tell  you  that  one  oil  will  dis¬ 
tribute  perfectly  in  your  motor  and  that  another  may 
not. 

From  appearance^  there  isn’t  any  way  of  judging 
that  one  oil  will  break  tSown  and  another  stand  up 
under  the  heat  of  your  motor,  that  one  will  burn 
clean  and  another  produce  soot  and  carbon,  and 
that  one  will  seal  pistons  and  give  power  and  smooth 
running,  while  another  will  let  power  “blow  by” 
the  piston  rings. 

For  operating  economy, 
follow  this  guide 

When  the  eye  fails  as  a  guide,  isn’t  it  reasonable  to 
get  the  most  expert  advice  you  can  find? 


The  deaTer’sjudgment  is  backed  by  the  combined 
judgment  of  motorists  who  call  for  Mobiloil  more  than 
for  any  five  other  brands  combined,  and  by  practi¬ 
cally  all  manufacturers  ofautomobiIes,trucks, tractors 
and  motors  who  have  placed  their  okays  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  listed  in  the  Mobiloil  Chart, 

Where  you  can  secure 
advisory  lubrication  service 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  dealer  who  gives  this  advisory 
service.  On  the  outside  of  his  building,  he  promi¬ 
nently  displays  a  metal  Mobiloil  sign  with  the  red 
Gargoyle.  Inside,  you  will  find  the  complete  Chart, 
Make  it  your  guide  and  you  will  always  be  certain 
of  getting  oil  designed  for  duty  in  your  motor. 

Mobiloil  is  made  from  crude  stocks  chosen  only 
for  their  lubricating  qualities  and  not  for  high  gaso¬ 
line  yield.  Every  batch,  every  can,  every  quart  of 
Mobiloil  is  “true  to  type.” 


Near  your  farm  is  a  Mobiloil  dealer  tvho  gives  It  is  made  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  which 


advisory  service  In  lubrication.  He 
lished  business  year  after  year 
and  is  more  interested  in  keep¬ 
ing  you  for  a  steady  customer 
than  in  making  an  occasional 
saleat  fancy  profits. On  his  wall, 
he  has  the  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Chart  ofRecommendatlonsbe- 
cause  he  knows  it  puts  oil-sell¬ 
ing  on  the  only  sound  basis — 


runs  an  estab-  has  specialized 


solely  in  lubrication  for  59  years. 

Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  lubrication 
for  the  F ordsonT ractoris  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil“B5”in  summer 
and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in 
winter.  The  correct  oil  for  all 
other  tractors  is  specified  in 
our  Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your 
dealer’s. 


Branches  in  principal  cities.  Addresst 
Neiv  York,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City. 


J^et  this  sign  guide  you  to 
greater  farm  profits 


V  A  CUUM  OIL  CO  MPA  NY 


NAMES  OP 
PASSENGER  C\RS 
AND 

MOTORTRUCKS 

1925 

1924 

1925 

1922 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Surn.mcr 

Winter 

.Summer 

Winter 

^uburn  6-63, 8-63 

A 

Arc. 

A 

\rc 

A 

Arc. 

*’  {other  mod's.) 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Autocar . 

A 

.Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

-Vrc. 

A 

.\rc. 

Buick . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

.\ 

\rc. 

•  Uc. 

\rc. 

Cadillac . 

A 

■Arc. 

A 

.Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Case .  . . 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Urc. 

.Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

\rc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

C^tandlcr . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

.\rc. 

Arc 

.Arc 

Chevrolet  FB  &T 

A 

Arc. 

”  {other  mod's.) 

Arc. 

■Arc. 

.Arc. 

.\rc 

Arc . 

Arc. 

Arc 

.Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Cleveland . 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

.Arc. 

A 

.Arc. 

Cole . 

A 

A 

A 

.\ 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Cunningham. . . . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

.\rc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Davis . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

\rc^ 

Dodge  Brothers. . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

.\rc. 

Dorris  6 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dort . 

A 

.Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Duram  4 . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

-Arc. 

Dusenberg. ..... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

.Arc. 

A 

.Arc. 

Elcar  4 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

.Arc. 

6 . 

Arc-, 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Ar^ 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

«  8 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

B 

B 

“  X-2 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

**  {other  mod's.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

[Arc. 

.Arc. 

.Arc 

Arc. 

Flint . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Aic. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

.Arc 

Ford . 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

K 

E 

Four  Wheel  Drive 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Franklin . 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

G.  M.C...; . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Garford  (GG'-IK) 

A 

A 

A 

.Arc. 

A 

Arc.* 

A 

Arc. 

{other  mod's.) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

■A 

\ 

A 

Gardner . 

A 

A 

A' 

■A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

Graham  Brothers 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

•Arc 

Arc 

.Arc. 

Gray . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

.Arc. 

Arc* 

•Arc. 

•Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

^rc. 

Hudson  Super  Six 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

\rc. 

\rc. 

Hupmobile . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc, 

Jewett . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Jordan  6 . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

**  8  . 

Kissel  6 . 

A 

A 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

**  {other  mod's.) 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

•Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Lincoln . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

A 

\rc. 

Marmon . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Maxwell .... _ 

A 

Arc. 

A 

.Arc . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Moon . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Nash . 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

**  *\other  mod's) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

■Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“ 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Overland....  a... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Paige  (Cont.Eng.) 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

.Arc. 

A 

A 

“  8 . 

A 

.Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A. 

A 

A 

A 

Pierce  Arrow. ... . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Reo . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

(IK  ton) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc, 

Arc 

Arc. 

’'(1,K-19W20W 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

•  “  {other  moX s.) 

Arc. 

Arc, 

Arc. 

Arc, 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Kickcnbacker  6. . 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arr 

Star . 

A 

.Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

.Arc. 

Stearns  Knight... 

BB 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Yelie  (Cent.  Eng.) 

.... 

.... 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

■Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

*'  (Hercules 

Eng.)  (2  ton) 

A 

A 

. ... 

**  {other  mod's.) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Westcott  D-48. . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

.Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  {other mod's.) 

.Arc. 

Arc 

•Arc. 

.Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

White  IS  &  20. . . 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

**  {other  mod's.) 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Wills  St.  Claire. . 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

Wil!ys-Knight4.. 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

Recommendations  for  Stock  Engines  when  used  In  passengof 
cars  only,  shown  separately  for  convenience 


Continental  (ModeU 

A-24.  W.  S.  ^  4. 

**  {other  motfs^ 

Arc. 

•Arc. 

■Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

.Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

L^'coming  (Cstttn 

A 

a' 

A 

A 

A 

A 

**  (other  mod’s.) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

TRANSMISSION  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  x 

For  their  correct  lubrication,  use  Gargoyle  Mobil* 
oil  “C/'  **CC’*  or  Mobilubricant  as  rccommeiwl* 
cd  by  complete  Chart  available  at  all  dealcra, 

 *- 


Founded  in-18^2 


MAY  23,  192 


By  Francis  Miles  Finch 

By  the  floiv  of  the  inland  river, 
Where  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  grave  grass 
quiver, 

'Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dezv. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day — • 

Under  the  o)ie,  the  blue; 

Under  the  other,  the  gray. 


So,  zviih  an  equal  splendor 
The  morning  sun-rays  falf 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dezv. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day — - 
^Broidcred 


zvith  gold,  the  blue; 
Mellozved  with  gold,  the  gray 


So,  zvhen  the  summer  calletJi 
On  forest  and  field  of  grain, 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dezv, 
Waiting  the  judgment  day — 
Wet  zvith  the  rain,  the  blue; 

IV et  zvith  the  rain,  the  gray. 


These  in  the  robings  of  glory, 
Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat. 
All,  with  the  battle  blood  gory, 
hi  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dezv. 
Waiting  the  judgment  day — 
Under  the  laurel,  the  blue; 
Under  the  zvillozv,  the  gray. 


Sadly,  but  not  zvith  upbraiding, 
The  generous  deed  zvas  done; 
lii  the  storm  of  the  years  that 
fading, 

AA  braver  battle  zvas  zvon; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dezv, 
Waiting  the  judgment  day — 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  blue; 
Under  the  garlands,  the  gray. 


From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 
The  desolate  mourners  go. 
Lovingly  laden  zvith  flozvers 
Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dezv. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day — • 
Under  the  roses,  the  blue; 

Under  the  lilies,  the  gray. 


i\  0  more  siiali  tlic  zvar-cry  sever. 

Or  the  zv hiding  rivers  be  red; 
They  banish  our  auger  forever 
When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  oi 
dead! 

Under  the  sod  and  the  'dezv, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day — • 
Love  and  tears  for  the  blue; 

Tears  and  love  for  the  gray. 


A 
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OLD  HOlvfES  MADE  NE 


’HERE  are  15  million  houses  in  the 
^  United  States  from  15  to  100  years 
old.  Most  of  these  houses  were  built 
before  much  attention  had  been  given  to 
house  planning.  They  provide  shelter,  but 
that  is  about  all. 

The  rooms  are  small,  many  of  them 
lack  sufficient  light  and  ventilation.  Mod¬ 
ern  adjuncts  of  the  comfortable  home, 
such  as  large  porches,  sun  parlors,  sleep¬ 
ing  porches,  large  living  rooms,  etc.,  are 
lacking. 

The  majority  of  these  houses  are  too 
good  to  scrap,  even  if  the  owner  found 
that  financially  possible.  They  were  built 
in  da3"s  when  good  material  was  plentiful 
and  cheap.  They  are  good  for  many  more 
years  of  service. 

Th'e  solution  is  to  make  these  old  homes 
new  by  remodeling  them.  At  moderate 
cost  the  living  room  can  be  enlarged,  a 
concrete  floor  put  in  the  basement,  the 
kitchen  more  conveniently  arranged,  and 
porches  and  a  sun  parlor  added.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  almost  unbelievable,  as  the  pictures 
on  this  page  show. 

The  American  Lumberman  of  Chicago, 
which  furnished  us  these  pictures,  has 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  other  Standard  Farm 
Papers  in  helping  our  readers  to  make 
tlieir  homes  more  modern  and  comfortable. 

Write  us  about  jmur  home,  enclosing  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  floor  plan  and  a  picture 
if  you  have  one.  We  will  suggest  changes 
that  will  make  it  a  more  comfortable  place 
to  live  in,  a  more  efficient  workshop  for 
the  farm  wife  as  W'ell  as  a  house  that  is 
much  improved  from  the  standpoint  of 
appearance.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
furnish  detailed  plans  or  blueprints  for 
remodeling,  but  we  can  give  you  many 
practical  suggestions  that  will  help  you 
to  work  out  detailed  plans  withwour  local 
architect,  carpenter  and  lumber  dealer  or 
supply  house. 

Instead  of  getting  along  with  jmur  old 
home  until  you  can  afford  a  new  one, 
solve  the  problem  now  by  making  your 
old  home  new. 

Enameling  Furniture 

To  enamel  chairs  and  other  furniture 
which  have  been  varnished  or  enameled 
previously,  the  entire  surface  should  first 
be  gone  over  with  a  rag  on  which  have 
been  put  a  few  drops  of  benzine  or  gaso¬ 
line  to  remove  the  grease,  then  rubbed 
down  with  fine  sand  paper  or  steel  wool 
to  remove  the  gloss,  then  washed  with  soap 
and  water  and  allowed  to  dry.  One  coat 
of  good  enamel  thinned  with  a  pint  of 
turpentine  to  the  gallon  should  then  be 
applied,  allowed  to  dry  for  48  hours,  and 
then  rubbed  down  again  with  the  fine  sand¬ 
paper  and  brushed  off  carefully  after 
which  the  second  coat  should  be  applied 
just  as  the  enamel  comes  from  the  can. 

Enamel  should  be  spread  on  in  rather 
thick  coats,  with  just  enough  brushing  to 
prevent  marks  and  lumping  or  running. 
Enamel  dries  quickly'. 


White  Favorite  Color 

White  seems  to  be  the  farmer's  favorite 
color  for  houses.  In  a  recent  survey  of 
many  farm  districts  78.7  per  cent  of 
farmers  expressed  a  preference  for  that 
color.  Red  is  nearly  as  strong  a  favorite 
for  barns  and  is  well  in  the  lead  for  out¬ 
buildings  and  machinery.  Gray,  cream, 
brown,  green,  yellow,  slate  and  blue  come 
next  in  order  in  which  they  are  given. 

There  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  for 
these  choices  of  color,  merely  a  question 
of  preference. 


Did  You  Ever  Try? 

To  two  cups  of  grapenuts  add  four  cups 
of  finely  chopped  apples,  let  stand  about 
an  hour  and  serve  with  a  topping  of 
whipped -cream  and  iello  or  both? — Mrs. 

L.  E.  G. 


There  are  many  farm  homes  like  this — or  almost  as  plain.  They  were 
built  years  ago,  when  the  chief  thought  was  protection  from  the  weather  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  Little- or  no  thought  was  given  to  comfort,  con¬ 
venience  or  appearance.  Most  of  these  houses  are  well  built  and  are  made  of 
good  material.  At  moderate  cost  they  can  be  transformed  into  modern,  com¬ 
fortable,  sightly  houses.  That  was  actually  done  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
house.  Carefully  cut  out  the  picture  below,  place  it  over  this  picture  in  its 
proper  position,  and  you  will  see  how  the  remodeled  house  now  looks  The 
chimney  of  the  cut  below  is  placed  about  even  with  the  top  line  of  the  upper 
illustration  so  the  roof  lines  coincide.  Isn’t  this  a  wonderful  transformation? 
Why  not  try  something  of  the  kind  yourself? 


Farm  Sleeping  Porches 


By  I.  W.  DICKERSON 


j^O  PART  of  the  home  is  of  greater 

'  comfort  or  convenience,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  than  a  good  roomy  sleeping 
porch.  City  folks  have  been  building  them 
for  several  j^ears  and  now  a  sleeping  porch 
is  incorporated  Jn  nearly  every  new  city 
home.  Occasionally  one  is  seen  in  the 
countiAq  but  so  far  country  people  have 
made  but  little  use  of  this  modern  con¬ 
venience. 

The  sleeping  porch  should  not  be  too 
small,  one  eight  by  ten  feet  being  about 
the  minimum  size  to  take  a  bed  and  a  chair 
or  two,  and  still  have  room  to  get  around 
the  bed  to  close  the  windows.  Ten  by 
twelve  is  still  better. 

I  have  used  sleeping  porches  on  the 
northeast,  southeast,  south,  and  southwest. 
I  prefer  the  southwest  or  south,  especially 
if  there  is  some  shade  from  the  afternoon 
sun.  The  northeast  is  shaded  and  cool 
during  the  day,  but  usually  gets  very  little 
breeze  during  the  summer  and  becomes 
rather  chilly  during  the  winter.  Also  the 
early  morning  sun  is  likely  to  disturb 
one’s  slumber  or  Sunday  mornings,  when 
even  the  farmer  feels  like  sleeping  a 
little  late.  The  southwest  is  likely  to  get 
the  best  breezes  in  the  summer,  but  unless 
the  porch  is  well  shaded  from  the  after¬ 
noon  sun,  the  bedding  will  become  so  hot 
that  it  will  hardly  be  comfortable  by  bed 
time.  The  southeast  will  get  the  morning 
sun,  but  usually  not  the  rising  sun.  The 
afternoon  sun  can  be  shut  off  and  the  porch 


will  be  reasonably  cool  by  evening.  Usually 
a  good  breeze  can  be  secured  from  a  south¬ 
east  room  if  there  is  any  breeze  going, 
especially  if  the  windows  can  be  opened  on 
three  sides.  The  south  or  southwest  is 
perhaps  the  best  location  is  thoroughly 
shaded  from  the  afternoon  sun,  as  most 
breezes  in  hot  weather  come  from  the  west, 
southwest,  or  soutjj. 

The  sleeping  porch  may  be  either  up¬ 
stairs  or  down.  Better  breezes  are  usually 
found  in  an  upstairs  porch,  while  shade  is 
easier  to  get  in  a  downstairs  location.  If 
possible,  the  sleeping  porch  should  open 
off  from  a  hall  or  a  stairway  landing 
rather  than  from  a  bedroom  or  bathroom, 
as  this  will  allow  more  flexiWlity  in  tlie 
way  in  which  it  can  be  used,  especially  if 
visitors  are  being  entertained  in  the  home. 

Now  as  to  construction.  The  principal 
purpose  is,  of  course,  coolness  in  summer 
for  sleeping  purposes.  This  means  that 
the  sides  must  be  open  so  far  as  possible 
for  free  passage  of  whatever  breeze  may 
be  moving,  at  least  as  Tar  dowm  as  the 
height  of  an  ordinary  bed,  at  least  two  and 
preferably  three  sides  should  be  open  in 
this  wa3'.  These  openings  must  be  covered 
with  screening,  16  meshes  to  the  inch  being 
preferable  to  the  usual  13  or  14  mesh. 

Also  something  must  be  provided  as  a 
protection  against  rains  and  strong  winds. 
I  haye  tried  canvas  stretched  on  rods  and 
heavy  wore,  but  such  curtains  are  more  or 
less  of  a  nuisance  in  stormy  weather,  as  it 


Cut  out  this  picture,  following  the  outline  carefully.  Place  it  in  its  proper 
position  over  the  picture  above.  Note  the  wonderful  change.  Any  old  house 
can  be  similarly  remodeled  at  moderate  expense.' 


is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  from 
wdiipping  and  snapping  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  sleep  almost  impossible.  I 
have  also  tried  curtains  made  of  heavy 
denim  tacked  to  wooden  frames  which 
could  be  folded  up  out  of  the  way  when 
not  needed.  These  work  better,  but  are 
far  from  perfect,  as  they  still  make  con¬ 
siderable  noise,  and  rain  will  often  blow 
through  the  joints.  Any  kind  jof  a  curtain 
is  more  or  less  of  a  make-shift,  and  much 
less  satisfactory  than  strong,  well-fitting 
windows,  which  can  be  folded  together  or 
lifted  out  of  the  wa3\  In  some  cases  the 
screens  are  on  the  outside  and  the  windows 
fold  in  or  lift  up  and  hook;  while  in  many 
cases  the  screens  are  on  the  inside  and  the 
windows  are  hinged  at  the  sides  and  opened 
out  by  means  of  rods  through  the  casings, 
or  are  hinged  at  the  top  and  lift  up  by 
means  of  similar  rods.  Unless  the  porch 
is  shaded,  shades  of  some  sort  must  be 
provided  to  keep  out  tlie  sun. 

Another  great  advantage  oLlhe  windows 
is  that  with  reasonably  tight  w^all  con¬ 
struction  such  as  a  porch  makes  a  very 
good  w'inter  bedroom.  Even  if  it  is  not 
heated,  the  afternoon  sun  wdll  come  in 
strong  and  warm  up  the  room  and  the  bed¬ 
ding,  making  a  healthful  and  pleasant  place 
to  sleep.  For  this  reason  and  because  it 
also  makes  it  cooler  in  summer,  the  porch 
should  be  made  with  a  double  roof  and 
tight  floor  and  walls  up  to  and  above  the 
w’indow  frames.  If  funds  will  not  admit 
of  such  complete  construction  at  the  start, 
the  complete  porch  should  be  planned,  and 
nothing  built  which  will  not  work  into 
the  completed  plan. 


Fixing  Firebox  in  Range 

Kindly  tell  me  what  to  use  and  hiw  to 
mix  some  kind  of  cement  to  lime  a  lireiiox 
of  range,  also  heating  stove.  I  have  seen 
this  done  but  do  not  know  what  to  use 
to  do  it. — G.  W.  B.,  New  York. 

TDUY  some  fire  claj'  at  yuur  local  hard- 
ware  store,  mix  It  tvith  water  and 
plaster  it  in  the  range.  The  fire  will 
bake  it  hard.  At  first,  if  the  fire  is  ot 
wood,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  knock 
off  the  clay  when  putting  in  wood  and 
if  the  fire  is  a  coal  fire,  not  to  knock 
off  the  clay  with  the  poker. 

If  the  clay  is  baked  hard,  we  have 
known  it  to  last  for  several  years.  This 
treatment  is  inexpensive  and  should  the 
clay  be  knocked  off  in  places,  these 
places  can  be  replastered. 

Shade  the  Perennial  Bed 

T  TARDY  perenniaL  planted  in  Alay 
in  a  bed  outside  or  even  in  June 
will  make  fine  plants  for  setting  out  the 
next  3'ear  to  bloom  in  the  border,  but 
to  make  them  do  their  best  thc}';  need  a 
partial  shade  in  the  bed  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  If  you  use  a  frame  from  a  cold 
frame  or  hotbed  that  is  covered  with 
cloth  that  is  ideal  for  this  purpose.  I 
have  used  a  frame  of  laths  set  apart  the 
width  of  one  lath  thus  giving  shade 
half  of  the  time  and  found  this^  very 
effective.  The  shade  should  be  raised  a 
foot  or  eighteen  Inches  above  the  bed  to 
admit  air  freely,  and  secure  a  more 
rapid  shifting  of  the  shade  if  laths  are 
used.  The  frame  should  be  arranged 
to  be  removed  when  watering  the  be  s 
or  during  cloudy  weather  or  in  rams. 
It  is  not  a' good  plan  to  plant  the  peren 
nials  m  a  bed  under  a  tree  for  tie 
roots  will  sap  the  moisture  and  plant  00 
they  need  so  badly  to  make  strong  roots. 
Neither  is  a  bed  beside  a  house  a  goo 
place  for  the  dry  soil  under  the  building 
draws  moisture  and  the  walls  re  ec 
light  and  heat  over  the  plants,  thus  w  en 
tlie  sun  does  shine  on  the  bed  causing  t  e 
very  opposite  of  vvhat  we  are  seeking.—* 
L.  H.  Cobb. 
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The  Job  of  Selling  Milk 

Hind  and  Foresights  Upon  the  Biggest  Task  the  Dairyman  Has 


WHEN  I  was  a  little  boy  more  than — 
let’s  see,  can  it  be  possible — ^yes,  sir, 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Father 
kept  some  twenty-five  cows,  miles 
[back  on  a  hill  farm  in  a  southern  tier  county  of 
New  York.  •'  As  the  cows  were  milked,  the  milk 
[was  carried  in  pails  across  the  barnyard  over  a 

fence  stile  and  into  the 
outside  door  of  the  cool 
cellar  and  “set”  in  long 
vats  and  tin  pans  for  the 
cream  to  rise. 

My  memories  of  that 
old  stile  that  led  over  the 
barnyard  fence  are  partic¬ 
ularly  vivid  for  I  got  lick¬ 
ed  and  sent  to  bed  once 
for  tripping  the  hired  girl 
(yes,  sir,  they  really  used 
to  have  them)  as  she  went 
■up  the  steps  of  the  stile  carrying  two  brimming 
pails  of  milk. 

Years  later,  I  came  to  know  how  Mother  slav- 
1  ed  to  skim  that  milk  and  to  make  it  into  butter. 
But  the  thing  that  most  impressed  itself  then  upon 
my  childish  mind  was  going  with  Mother  to  sell 
the  butter.  We  took  the  big  tubs  in  the  old 
“democrat”  to«the  station  agent  to  the  town  in 
the  valley  and  he  would  take  a  long  rod,  run  it  way 
to  the  bottom  of  each  tub  and  when  it  came  out 
covered  with  golden  butter,  with  much  rolling  of 
eyes  and  smacking  of  lips,  he  would  taste  of  it  to 
test  its  quality  at  various  places  along  the  rod. 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


land  of  the  millennium  in  the  dairy  marketing 
business,  but  also  by  the  same  token  we  are  quite 
a  little  spell  from  the  rude  marketing  methods 
that  were  in  vogue  when  I  dumped  the  hired  girl, 
milk  and  all,  over  the  barnyard  fence. 


Three  Causes  of  Good  Markets 


E.  R.  Eastman 


To  what  do  we  owe  the  progress  in  marketing 
that  has  been  made?  Many  things,  of  course, 
have  contributed,  but  if  I  were  to  choose  three 
factors  that  have  helped  put  dairying  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis  and  brought  better  conditions  to  dairy 
farms,  they  would  be:  first,  the  improved  quality 
of  our  product;  second,  the  development  of  the 
demand  for  fluid  milk  and  the  generally  increas¬ 
ing  ■  consumption  of  dairy  products ;  and  third, 
the  organization  of  dairymen. 


ments  that  have  been  made  in  the  commercial 
world  in  the  last  quarter  century  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  sanitary  care  and  transportation  of 
milk  that  puts  it  on  the  consumer’s  table,  often 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  where  it  was 
produced,  pure  and  sweet,  with  its  original  high 
quality  unimpaired.  The  point  of  it  is  that  this 
high  quality  product  has  been  a  large  factor  in 
the  constantly  increasing  per  capita  consumption 
of  milk  and  dairy  products,  and  this  increased 
demand  has  made  it  possible  to  pay  farmers  bet¬ 
ter  prices  and  has  improved  from  the  dairymen’s 
standpoinf~the  whole  marketing  situation. 

I  have  heard  farmers  say  before  now,  “Give  us 
good  prices  for  our  milk ;  then,  and  not  until  then, 
we  will  improve  the  quality.”  But  economic  law 
does  not  work  that  way.  Quality  must  precede 
price. 


Consumption  Is  Increasing 


“Chocolate  Colored”  Milk  Must  Go 


“Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold” 

I  also  remember  how  I  was  impressed  with  the 
station  agent’s  long  gray  whiskers,  particularly 
after  he  had  sunk  them  into  the  golden  rod  of 
butter  several  times  and  then  put  the  butter  back 
into  the  tub !  Anyway,  Mother’s  butter  must  have 
passed  the  station  agent’s  test,  for  he  always  acr_ 
cepted  it. 

The  farm  women  used  to  make  good  butter  in 
the  old  days;  but  now,  judging  by  the  stuff  on 
sale  at  most  country  stores,  home  butter  making 
has  almost  become  a  lost  art. 


Speaking  first' of  the  improved  quality  of  milk, 
some  of  us  have  been  forced  by  stringent  health 
regulations  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  our  milk  was  produced.  Some  of 
these  regulations  have  been  arbitrary  and  unreas¬ 
onable,  but  most  good  dairymen  have  come  to 
agree  that  in  the  main  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
industry  that  we  had  to  clean  up. 

I  am  personally  very  fond  of  milk  and  my  fam¬ 
ily  has  been  taught  to  use  it  in  large  quantities. 
But  I  know  that  it  is  the  most  susceptible  food 
in  the  world  to  taint,  dirt  and  infection.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  like  it  and  I  know  it  is  a  good 
food  when  clean,  my  family  would  go  milk  hun¬ 
gry  many  a  long  day  if  it  were  produced  under 
the  conditions  that  generally  prevailed  no  longer 
than  twenty  years  ago.  Every  farmer  knows 
what  I  mean.  There  were  more  than  several 
dairies  in  every  community  where  the  product  was 
more  or  less  “chocolate  colored”  before  it  reached 
the  house. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  wonderful  achieve¬ 


“The  Good  Old  Days”? 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  my  experB 
ence  with  the  dairy  marketing  problem. 
The  farm  women — your  mother  and  mine 
^broke  their  health  and  possibly  injured 
that  of  their  children  by  the  back  and 
heart-breaking  work  with  primitive  meth¬ 
ods  in  taking  care  of  the  milk  of  large 
dairies — and  all  for  what?  JButter  sold  as 
W  as  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  marketing  milk  in  fluid  form, 
^ilk  in  the  flush  seasoi.  often  sold  from 
hfiy  to  seventy-five  cents  a  hundred.  The 
result  was  that  many  of  the  farm  people 
on  the  dairy  farms  of  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion  went  without  all  of  the  luxuries  and 
often  some  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Our  problems  as  farm  people  are  hard 
enough  now,  but  whether  we  are  ^ble  to 
see  it  or  not,  the  standard  of  farm  life 
has  steadily  risen  during  the  past  half 
century.  We  talk  about  the  “good  old 
times”,  but  few  of  us  would  enjoy  them 
^ory  long  if  we  had  to  return  to  them. 

on  the  farm  today  is  a  different' 
proposition.  To  be  sure,  we  are  still  a 


Ion 


g  ways,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the 


STANDARD  FARM  PAPER  EDITORIAL  SERVICE 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  special  articles  by  the  members  of 
the  standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Board.  The  members  of  this 
board  are  as  follows: 


H.  A.  Wallace . Wallaces’  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

C.  V.  Gregory .  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  Illinois 

D.  A.  Wallace . The  Farmer,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Clarence  Poe .  Progressive  Farmer,  Birmingham^i,  Alabama 

Donald  Kiefer  ....  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco,  California 

E.  R.  Eastman . American  Agriculturist,  New  York  City 

T.  A.  Leadley .  Nebraska  Farmer,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

John  Cunningham  ..  Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
A.  J.  Glover  ....,  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 
DeWitt  C.  King .  Breeder’s  Gazette,  Chicago,  Illinois 


E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American  Agriculturist  brings  out 
some  undeniable  facts  about  the  milk  business  in  its  national 
scope  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  relationship  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  every  dairyman.  Mr.  Eastman  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  back  in  1916  when  the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  and  ad¬ 
jacent  states  made  their  first  successful  stand.  Through  his 
associations  before  and  since  he  has  had  unusual  opportunities 
to  get  a  true  insight  into  the  great  business  of  making  and  sell¬ 
ing  milk. 


The  second  great  cause  of  improved  dairy  mar-* 
kets  is  the  increasing  consumption.  An  interest¬ 
ing  book  could  be  written 'on  this  subject  alone. 
It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  consumers,  even 
in  quite  large  cities,  took  their  own  pitchers  or 
pails  and  went  to  nearby  dairies  for  their  milk 
supply,  and  even  more  recently,  dairymen  were 
both  producers  and  distributors.  This  latter  prac¬ 
tice,  of  course  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  yet. 
But  with  the  larger  cities,  it  soon  became  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  producers  to  do  their  own  marketing, 
and  they  began  reaching  out  farther  and  farther 
for  their  supply  until  now  the  great  city  of  New 
York  draws  its  supply  from  several  states  over 
a  radius  of  several  hundred  miles.  And  the  end 
is  not  yet.  Each  city’s  milk  zone  is  getting  wider; 
every  year. 

In  addition  to  the  great  increase  of  population 
in  the  cities,  which  naturally  results  in  a  larger; 
demand  for  milk,  there  has  been  in  recent  years 
a  tremendous  awakening  of  the  public  to  the 
value  of  milk  and  dairy  products  as  food.  The 
industry  itself  has  done  comparatively  little  ad¬ 
vertising,  altogether  too  little  ii-  my  opinion;  but 
it  has  been  fortunate  in  having  about  all 
_  the  private  and  public  health  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  institutions  and  individuals  inter¬ 
ested  in  improving  the  diet,  working  con¬ 
stantly  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products.  The  result  has  been  an 
increase  of  per  capita  consumption — ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture — from  43  gallons  in  1918 
to  54.75  gallons  in  1924.  I  do  not  have 
figures  for  earlier  years,  but  the  increase 
for  those  years  is  greater  still.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  ice  cream  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1910;  in  1910,  it  was  1.04 
gallons  per  capita  while  in  1924,  it  was 
2.43  gallons.  The  consumption  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  is  also  constantly  increasing. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  has 
been  very  little  increased  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  in  butter  and  cheese  since  191a. 

This  growth  of  city  population  plus  in¬ 
creased  per  capita  demand  have  saved  the 
dairy  industry  and  made  it  one  of  the 
fundamental  occupations  of  the  land. 
Without  it,  it  is  unpleasant  to  think  what 
might  have  happened  to  dairymen,  for 
production  of  milk  and  its  products  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  always 

(^Continued  on  page  S37)  ■' 
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Let  Us  Hear  From  You 

AY  we  remind  you  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  contests.  In  recent  issues 
we  stated  that  we  would  pay  $io,  $5  and  $3  for 
the  first  three  prizes  for  the  best  letters  with 
pictures  on  roadside  markets.  We  have  concluded 
from  the  pictures  already  submitted  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  a  good  picture  that 
does  justice  to  a  roadside  market.  Therefore,  we 
are  going  to  cut  out  the  pictures  and  make  the 
awards  entirely  on  the  letters  describing  the  mar¬ 
kets  without  reference  to  the  pictures.  So  if  you 
have  not  already  contributed  to  this  contest  and 
have  had  successful  roadside  marketing  ex¬ 
perience,  tell  us  about  it.  These  letters  should 
be  from  three  to  five  hundred  words  in  length. 
The  contest  closes  June  ist.  We  hope  to  publish 
a  large  number  of  letters  on  roadside  markets 
in  addition  to  the  prize-winning  letters  in  order 
to  help,- this  work  along. 

Our  contest  entitled  “The  Worst  Mistake  I 
Ever  Made”  is  certainly  arousing  interest.  Every 
mail  brings  some  intensely  interesting  letters. 
Prizes  are  $5  for  the  first,  $3  for  the  second,  and 
$2  for  the  third,  and  $i  for  all  the  other  good 
letters  we  can  find  room  to  publish.  We  do  not 
care  whether  you  write  about  a  personal  mistake 
or  some  business  venture.  The  letters  should  not 
be  more  than  three  hundred  words  in  length.  All 
names  will  be  considered  strictly  confidential  but 
the  letter  must  be  signed.  This  contest  also 
closes  June  ist. 

Then  on  the  opposite  page  is  the  opening  an¬ 
nouncement  of  our  contest  for  Grange,  lecturers 
and  members. 

The  object  of  all  these  contests  is  to  encourage 
you  to  rend  in  your  experiences  that  they  may 
he  passed  on  for  the  benefit  of  others. 


A  Real  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

HE  Honorable  D.  P.  Witter  of  Berkshire, 
Tioga  County,  New  York,  has  the  honor 
of  having  the  most  years  of  experience  in  the  New 
York  State  Assembly.  Better  than  this,  in  his  long 
term  of  service  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  he 
has  been  faithful  to  agriculture.  During  the 
session  just  closed,  Mr.  Witter  introduced  six¬ 
teen  agricultural  bills.  Every  one  of  them  passed 
and  received  the  Governor’s  signature.  Not  for 
a  long  period  of  years  has  a  single  bill  introduced 
by  him  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  the  “long” 


roll  call.  He  occupies  a  place  of  honor  just  in 
front  of  the  majority  leader  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  and  his  vote  with  that  of  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  constitute  the  “short” 
roll  call  vote,  which  determines  the  fate  of  a 
very  high  per  cent  of  all  the  legislation,  city  as 
well  as  rural,  passed  at  each  session.  To  the 
good  work  of  Mr.  Witter  the  farmers  of  New 
York  owe  much  of  the  farm  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Witter  is  talking  of  retiring.  We  can 
appreciate  that  he  feels  that  he  has  rendered  full 
service  and  that  he  has  earned  a  rest.  But  we 
hope  for  the  sake  of  agriculture  that  the  farmers 
of  Tioga  County  will  prevail  upon  him  to  remain 
at  least  a  little  longer  in  the  service. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  Witter  said:  “The  new 
rural  school  law  is  the  best  law  I  ever  helped  to 
pass.  It  will  never  be  repealed.  Four  of  the  five 
sections  of  the  bill  are  already  effective.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  the  added  state  money  will  hot  be  avail¬ 
able  until  next  year.” 


Let  the  Waste  Land  Waste 

E  have  often  been  taken  to  task  because  of 
our  belief,  which  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
state  emphatically,  that  one  of  the  farmers’ 
greatest  problems  is  and  has  always  been  over¬ 
production.  There  are  a  good  many  people  in  the 
world  that  are  worried  about  what  future  genera¬ 
tions  are  going  to  do  for  food.  It  seems  to  us 
that  such  talk  is  nonsense.  When  the  American 
wheat  farmer  was  paid  a  fair  price  for  his 
products  during  the  War,  he  produced  enough  of 
it  to  feed  America  and  to  make  a  good  start 
toward  feeding  the  population  of  Europe.  In 
fact,  not  only  our  wheat  farmers,  but  all  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers,  learned  to  produce  so  much  during 
the  War  that  when  it  stopped,  and  the  markets 
fell  off,  they  could  not  or  did  not  stop  producing, 
with  the  result  that  over-production  more  than 
anything  else  brought  on  one  of  the  greatest  agri¬ 
cultural  depressions  in  years. 

We  made  some  such  statement  as  this  today  to 
Dr.  Hagedorn,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  he  said  that  the  problem  was  not  that 
of  over-production,  but  rather  of  distribution,  and 
that  if  all  of  the  people  of  the  world  had  all  that 
they  wanted  to  eat,  at  a  reasonable  price,  there 
never  would  be  any  over-production  of  any  one 
food  product.  We  agree  with  the  statement,  but 
until  that  day  of  perfection  comes,  when  we  will 
have  completely  solved  our  marketing  and  distri¬ 
bution  problems,  farmers  will  face  great  losses 
from  over-production. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  remedy  for  this  problem 
and  therefore  no  use  to  talk  about  it,  hut  we  do 
believe  that  there  is  at  least  some  help  for  for¬ 
ward-looking  individual  farmers;  and  that  is,  to 
constantly  weed  out,  or  cut  out,  that  part  of  the 
livestock  or  crops  which  is  kept  or  raised  at  a 
loss. 

Another  and  more  general  remedy  is  to  step 
on  with  considerable  emphasis  these  “would-be” 
friends  of  ours,  who  are  constantly  urging  us  to 
produce  more  and  more,  and  those  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  urging  the  government  to  spend  mjllions 
in  reclaiming  waste  land. 

t  A  Bank  Account  for  Boys 

HERE  has  been  a  splendid  response  from 
boys  who  wish  to  join  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  tribe  of  the  Lone  Scouts.  The  reg¬ 
ular  membership  charge  for  joining  and  for  the 
manuals  of  the  Lone  Scout  organization  is  thirty 
cents,  but  in  order  to  start  the  movement  going, 
American  Agriculturist  paid  one-half  of  this 
charge  for  boys  who  applied  during  the  first  week 
for  membership.  Most  of  the  letters  from  the 
boys  contained  fifteen  cents  in  cash,  but  we  were 
very  much  pleased  and  interested  to  receive  from 
W.  J.  Eckler,  West  Winfield,  New  York  and 
Harry  Osborn,  Nichols,  New  York,  personal  bank 
checks  for  fifteen  cents. 

These  boys  have  the  makings  of  business  men, 
and  they  have  MONEY  IN  THE  jBANK.  No 
one  little  thing  that  we  know  can  give  a  boy  any 


more  independence  and  a  better  knowledge  of 
how  to  do  business  than  a  bank  and  checking 
account.  Every  month  the  bank  will  return 
to  him  his  cancelled  vouchers  and  in  going  over 
them  and  balancing  them  with  his  check  book,  he 
will  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  elementary 
bookkeeping  and  he  will  have  a  chance  also  to 
see  each  month  just  where  *his  money  went  and 
whether  value  was  received  for  each  check. 

The  Germans  WiU  Come  Back 

E  have  just  returned  to  our  desk  after  a 
luncheon  with  Dr.  Frederick  Hagedorn, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Germany,  who  is 
visiting  America,  accompanied  by  a  commission, 
to  study  our  farming  methods,  our  cooperative 
organizations,  and  our  other  problems  that  bear 
upon  agriculture. 

We  were  very  much  interested  in  Dr.  Hage-> 
dorn’s  description  of  farm  conditions  in  Germany 
since  the  War.  But  the  outstanding  impression 
that  he  left  with  us  is  that  of  the  determination 
of  the  German  people  to  “come  hack,”  and  the 
decision  reached  by  the  German  farmer  to  use 
every  modern  device  and  scientific  knowledge  to 
make  his  farm  succeed.  One  evidence  of  this  is 
the  very  fact  that  Dr.  Hagedorn  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  are  in  this  country  to  learn  our  best  practices  1 
that  they  may  be  applied  later  in  Germany. 

One  good  effect  of  the  War  is  this  interchange 
of  knowledge,  particularly  of  farming  and  farm 
methods,  between  the  different  countries  that  will 
aid  all  of  us  to  better  farming  practices  and  to 
do  better  marketing  of  farm  products.  Our 
readers  will  recall  that  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  has  been 
for  the  past  several  months  traveling  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  European  countries  studying  their  agri¬ 
cultural  methods  and  problems.  At  our  State  Col¬ 
leges  of  Agriculture  and  traveling  in  this  country 
at  the  present  tirne  there  are  several  eminent 
Europeans  gathering  knowledge  and  information 
that  will  help  to  perfect  the  agriculture  of  their 
own  countries.  This  interchange  of  knowledge, 
while  it  may  increase  competition  and  some  of  our 
other  problems  temporarily,  will  in  the  long  run 
advance  the  cause  of  civilization.  The  practice  of 
good  methods  over  bad  which  lightens  the  Ira.  g- 
ery  and  increases  the  interest  of  produced,  and 
the  triumph  of  education  over  ignorance,  always 
in  the  end  marks  the  onward  progress  of  the  race. 

Eaistman’s  Chestnuts 

DO  you  remember  the  story  that  I  told  a  spell 
ago  about  dreaming  of  climbing  the  Golden 
Stairs  and  meeting  my  friend  Charlie  Taylor  of 
Ithaca  coming  down  the  stairs  to  get  some  more 
chalk?  The  chalk  was  required  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  to  write  down  all  ofriiis  sins  before  he  could 
get  through  the  Golden  Gate,  and  Charlie 
that  the  ordinary  average  supply  was  not  enough 
for  him. 

If  you  do  not  believe  this  story,  you  surely 
will  after  you  read  the  following  chestnut  which 
Charlie  just  sent  me. 

Pat  owed  a  bill  for  thirty  dollars  at  the  hard¬ 
ware  store.  It  was  long  overdue.  The  merchant, 
despairing  of  ever  being  able  to  collect  the_  bill 
by  the  gentle  art  of  persuasion,  finally  put  it  m 
the  hands  of  the  town’s  newest  acquisition,  a 
recently  graduated  lawyer,  whose  “shingle”  was 
so  new  that  it  still  smelled  of  pajnt. 

The  young  attorney-at-law  visited  Pat’s  farm 
and  finding  nothing  else  of  suitable  prospect, 
levied  on  Pat’s  potato  hole.  The  potato  hole  con¬ 
tained  some  seventy  bushels  of  potatoes. 

Some  weeks  later  the  attorney  received  a  letter 

from  Pat: 

“I  HEV  SOLD  ME  PETATIES  OUT  NOW 
SO  YOU  CAN  COME  AND  GET  YOUR 
PETATIE  HOLE.  I  MAY  WANT  TO 
PLOW.” 


Roosevelt  Said — 

A  life  of  slothful  ease,  a  life  of  that  peace  which 
merely  springs  from  lack  either  of  desire  or  o. 
power  to  strive  after  great  things^  is  as  ht  c 
worthy  of  a  nation  as  an  individual. 


^erican  Agriculturist,  May  23,  1925 
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Contest  for  Granges  and  Grangers 

One  Hundred  Dollars  In  Prizes  For  The  Best  Lecturers’  Programs 


NO  organization  has  done  more  to  help  both 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  farmers 
than  the  Grange.  It  has  a  long  and 
enviable  history,  extending  back  for 
many  years.  There  are  many  reasons  for  its 
success;  it  is  conservative  and  yet  progressive, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  first  organizations  to  take 
women  in  on  an  equal  basis  with  men,  thus  recog¬ 
nizing  that  she  has  an  equal  interest  in  the  public 
as  well  as  the  private  work  of  farmers.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  the  Grange  success  is  the  reg¬ 
ularity"  of  its  meetings.  Much  more  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  when  people  come  together  at  stated 
intervals  for  the  transaction  of  social  and  econ¬ 
omic  business. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  Grange  success  has  been 
the  provision  for  a  Lecturer,  who  must 
provide  a  regular  program  for  nearly 
every  meeting.  The  success  of  any 
particular  Grange  depends  to  a  very 
high  degree,  upon  the  ability  of  the 
Lecturer  to  insure  a  good  program. 

The  right  kind  of  a  Grange  program 
brings  out  a  good  attendance,  and  it 
helps  the  Grange  to  accomplish  its 
objects.  Every  Lecturer  knows  also, 
what  a  difficult  task  it  is  not  only  to 
outline  a  good  program,  but  to  get  the 
members  to  do  their  part  in  carrying 
it  out. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher 
of  American  Agriculturist  has,  for 
sometime,  given  considerable  thought 
as  to  how  he  and  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  might  be  of  more  service 
to  the  Grange.  He  has  concluded  that 
nothing  would  help  more  than  some 
coofieration  with  Grange  Lecturers  to 
help  them  raise  the  already  high 
quality  of  Grange  programs.  With 
this  thought  in  mind.  Mr.  Morgen¬ 
thau  is  offering  through  the  American 
Agriculturist,  to  Granges  and  to 
fellow  Grange  members,  a  first  prize 
of  $50,  a  second  prize  of  $30,  and  a 
third  prize  of  $20  for  the  best  sug¬ 
gestions  for  Lecturers’  programs  in 
Subordinate  Granges  for  a  series  of 
three  meetings.  These  programs  can 
be  those  which  haye  already  been  used 
or  they  can  be  made  up  entirely  new. 

By  asking  for  three  programs  instead 
of  one,  those  who  enter  the  contest 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  use  all  the 
varied  talent  of  the  Grange  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  both  entertainment  and  in¬ 
struction  as  all  good  Grange  programs  should. 

We  hope  that  these  prizes  will  stimulate 
thought  in  all  the  Granges  and  will  lead  to  better 
programs.  We^  suggest  that  the  matter  be 
brought  up  in  your  Subordinate  Grange  and  that 
the  members  begin  to  think  about  it  immediately. 
The  sooner  you  get  in  your  suggested  programs 
the  better.  This  contest  has  the  approval  of 
Brother  S.  L.  Strivings,  blaster  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange.  The  rules  for  the  contest  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  these  prizes  will  be  given  are 
as  follows :  ^ 

1.  Any  Grange  member  in  New  York  State,  wheth¬ 
er  a  lecturer  or  not,  may  take  part. 

2.  One-half  of  the  prizes  will  be  paid  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  winner,  and  the  other  half  will  go  to  his  or  her 
Grange. 

3.  Suggested  programs  must  be  practical  for  use 
of  any  subordinate  Grange  and  they  can  either  be  a 
list  of  programs  that  have  been  successfully  used  or 
they  may  be  entirely  new. 

4.  Programs  must  be  both  instructive  and  entertam¬ 
ing,  with  appeal  for  both  young  and  old  members. 

5.  Programs  should  be  made  up  so  as  to  use  all  the 
Varied  talent  of  the  membership. 

6.  Programs  should  be  stated  in  sufficient  detail 
so  that  they  may  be  easily  followed  by  any  Grange, 


and  each  program  may  be  accompanied  by  a  brief 
description,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  words. 

7.  Each  of  the  three  programs  should  be  written 
on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only;  typewritten  copy  is  preferred,  but  not  required. 
In  any  case,  write  very  plainly. 

S.  Contest  will  close  September  1,  1925,  and  win¬ 
ning  programs  will  be  published  in  the  early  fall  in 
both  the  American  Agriculturist  and  the  National 
Grange  Monthly.  Other  good  programs  not  among 
the  winners  may  also  be  published. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  S.  L.  Strivings,  master  of  the 
N.  Y.  S.  Grange,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist,  Raymond  Cooper,  lecturer  of 
the  N.  Y.  S.  Grange,  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  Ameri¬ 


“ALL  CLEAR” 
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Farm  Labor  in  Pennsylvania 

^HE  labor  situation  in  Lehigh  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  is  a  bad  one.  Rich  farmers  can  get 
help — they  pay  the  price.  Poor  farmers  cannot 
pay  the  price  and  have  no  help.  They  work  be¬ 
yond  their  strength,  and  the  result  is  a  large  per 
cent  of  sickly  women  in  their  prime  of  life  and 
many  on  the  operating  table.  Plenty  of  men 
thirty-five  years  of  age  are  nearly  worn  out. 

The  other  class  of  poor  farmers  pay  the  price 
of  labor  and  one  after  the  other  takes  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  law  and  quits  farming.  Labor  demands 
short  days  and  the  price  is  as  follows;  hired  girls 
$8  to  $12  per  week.  Single  men  from 

_ $35  to  $6o  per  month  and  board. 

Married  men  from  $50  to  $100  per 
month  with  free  rent,  3  hogs, 
slaughtered  steer,  all  potatoes  that  they 
need,  and  vegetables.  Some  have  a 
cow  and  several  hundred  chickens  all 
fed  by  the  landlord.  It  is  a  very  sad 
situation  when  farmers  with  help  are 
too  greedy  to  help  farmers  who  have 
no  help,  and  call  them  bad  managers, 
J.  W.  B.,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania. 


Courtesy  New  York  Tribune. 


Winsor  McCay 


can  Agriculturist,  and  Charles  M.  Gardner,  editor  of 
the  National  Grange  Monthly. 

10.  Send  all  programs  to  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Farm  Labor  Steadily  on  the  Decrease 
In  the  South 

JN  speaking  of  farm  labor  help  will  say  that 
several  years  ago  labor  was  quite  plentiful 
and  could  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  but 
now  in  this  section  of  Virginia  (Tidewater),  one 
cannot  hire  a  man  for  love  or  money,  white  or 
colored.  Most  of  the  colored  population  make 
their  living  “bootlegging”  corn  liquor  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  a  large  majority  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  do  the  same  thing.  ‘ 

If  you  can  find  any  help,  the  average  price  is 
about  $25  a  month  and  board,  and  day  help  $1.50 
and  board,  working  the  ten-hour  system.  A  few 
years  ago  the  rule  was  from  sun  to  sun  and  price 
per  month  from  $10  to  $15,  with  board,  and  day 
labor  from  50  to  75  cents  with  board. 

Labor  is  certainly  now  scarce  and  high-priced 
in  this  section  of  the  state;  and  I  must  say,  that 
I  finally  believe  it  is  principally  due  to  the  so- 
called  “prohibition, law”  which  has  certainly  been 
a  ruination  in  more  ways  than  one  to  this  com¬ 
munity  and  state  at  large — Wm.  Harrison,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


A  Letter  to  Mr.  Van  Wagenen 

MAY  I  take  a  little  of  your  valuable 
time  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure 
which  your  article^  in  this  week’s 
American  Agricu’uturist  has  given 
me? 

It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  have  been 
“back  home”  to  Canandaigua,  (  for  with 
two  babies  under  two  years,  and  the 
farm  housework,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
away)  ;  and  the  words  “Ontario 
County”  on  the  front  page,  when  the 
mail  was  brought  in,  made  me  read  all 
about  it  with  one  eye  on  the  dinner 
and  the  toddler! 

Schoharie  County  is  beautiful,  and 
I  do  appreciate  it,  but  it  warms  my 
heart  to  hear  you  tell  of  the  beauties 
of  my  own  dear  old  home.  And  I 
can  quote  you  too,'  if  necessary,  when 
I  get  teased  about  “bragging  up”  my 
native  soil  I 

It  was  good  to  read  the  familiar 
names — my  Quaker  ancestors  helped 
to  settle  Farmington,  and  my  great 
great  great  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Bristol.  I  have  taken 
that  ride  from  Naples  to  Bristol,  and  seen  the 
“Sleeping  Beauty”  stretched  before  me  like  a 
silver  ribbon;  but  the  loveliest  time  to  take  that 
ride  is  in  autumn.  My  father  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Victor,  ten  miles  from  Canandaigua  and  not 
far,  of  course,  from  Bloomfield,  and  my  mother 
lived  as  a  child  on  a  beautiful  fruit  farm  on  the 
shores  of  the  Canandaigua  where  I,  too,  have 
spent  many  happy  months. 

Farming  was  new  to  me  when  I  came  here  as 
a  bride,  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  I  have  felt 
like  a  “pioneer”  in  going  back  to  the  work  of  my 
forebearers,  and  have  learned  much  by  experience. 

This  probably  will  not  interest  you  particularly, 
but  your  sketch  has  interested  me  (as  well,  I  may 
say,  as  all  of  your  articles  do),  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  so. 

With  a  hope  that  we  may  enjoy  many  more  of 
your  writings,  I  am. — E.  H.  W.,  New  York. 


She  MaJkes  It  Sound  Attractive 

ALTHOUGH  for  various  reasons  many  of  the 
tasks  that  usually  fall  to  the  woman  on  a  one- 
man  farm,  have  not  fallen  to  me.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  had  my  share  of  the  work  in  the  hay  field,  ^ 
{Continued  on  page  540) 


Sold  by 

LOCAL  DEALERS 


American  Agriculturist,  May  23,  l| 

A  Feed  or  a  Fight 


opmioJ 


an  essential  service. 

It  has  been  a  cold,  backward  week-l 
north  winds,  cloudy,  rainy  days,  thouj 
not  much  actual  rainfall.  One  or  two  whii 
frosts  have  occurredr  The  result  has  bed 


'They  Draw  the  Voters— A  Farm  and  Home  Tall 

Y  E  S  T  E  R  D  AY  By  M.  C.  BURRITT  is  probable  puts  tb 

morning  at  five-  .  spray  rigs  to  wor 

tliirty  my  telephone  began  to  ring  with  .^^hen  they  ought  to  be  regardless  of  otb 

the  sharp,  insistant  and  repeated  calls  .^^^ork.  Spray  service  is  in  my  ™ 

which  I  knew  meant  “Central’'  and  not 
some  of  the  neighbors.  On  the  wire  I 
found  Assistant  County  Agent  Coombes, 
in  charge  of  our  Farm  Bureau  Spray 
Service. 

“Time  to  put  on  the  pmk  pre-blossom  ^ 

spray  on  a  1  varieties  up  to  and  including  twLty-fi 

Greenings,  he  announced.  1,11.  acres  this  spring — mostly  tilled  land  to  I 

The  bud  clusters  ^ 

are  not  opened  very  ^ 

much  yet,  I  told  corn.  The  cluster  bud  spray" 

1  k  Tke  psylla,  and  the  pink  pre-blossom  spra 

•  »  u  brown  rot  of  peaches  were  put  on  tl 

ram,  ’  Coombes  re-  1  ^ 

plied.  “I  was  up 
until  one  o’clock 
last  night  to  get  the 
latest  special  wea¬ 
ther  forecasts  and 
while  we  are  not 
sure,  there  are  so 
many  indications  of 
rain  that  we  think 
it  best  to  put  on 
the  protection.  Pass  on  the  word.” 

Before  six  o’clock  I  had  given  the  mess¬ 
age  to  three  growers,  key  men  on  the  i-F, 
the  48-F  and  the  26-F  lines  of  the  local 
telephone  company.  If  the  men  were  out 
doing  chores,  the  women  toolc  the  mess- 


M.  C.  Burritt 


middle  of  the  week  and  the  pre-blossoi 
spray  started  on  apples.  We  worked  imt 
7 :30  P.  M.  Saturday  night  to  get  this  spra 
on  all  'early  varieties  with  an  east  w!r 
before  a  threatened  rain.  The  remaindf 
of  the  week  was  used  to  finish  plowin 
and  cultivating  the  orchards  the  first  tin 
over  and  to  plant  garden,  with  other  (x 
jobs. 

A  Feed  or  Fight  Brings  Out  the  Vote 


Our  annual  school  meeting  was  held  tli 
last  week.  Out  of  about  60  persons  eligib 
to  vote  eleven  were  present  as  compan 
with  last  year  when  someone  conceive 
the  idea  of  serving  ice  cream  and  cal 
and  we  had  32  voters  out.  We  elected  ot 


age.  These  growers  each  repeated  the  continued  t 


message  to  three  more  men,  each  one  of 
whom  in  turn  passed  it  on  to  three  others. 
A  few  of  these  still  had  one  or  two  to  call 
to  reach  the  45  growers  on  this  relay.  At 
6 :30  I  called  one  of  the  last  men  on  the 
list  to  check  and  he  had  received  the 


tax  rate  at  five  mills.  I  wonder  if  th 
was  a  typical  country  school  district  ai 
nual  meeting?  Our  valuation  is  aboi 
$200,000,  making  our  tax  receipts  aboi 
$1,000.  Our  public  money  amounts 

„  T-  T-i  .  1  •  about  $230.  Expenditures  must  be  ecoi 

message  O.  K  The  system  was  working  carefully  limited.  F. 

Ty-»/-k  M-La-k**  I  OTAC*  'ITT/if/a  f-i-otnc—  > 


100  per  cent.  Similar  messages  were  trans¬ 
mitted  through  other  relays  from  Farm 
Bureau  offices  not  only  in  this  but  other 
counties  throughout  the  fruit  belt,  at  the 
same  time  literally  reaching  thousands  of 
farmers  with  this  important  message  within 
an  hour. 


Old  Growers  Need  Spray  Service  - 
Previously  each  fruit  grower  member  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  had  had  a  letter  with 
full  instructions  on  this  spray  and  empha¬ 
sizing  especially  certain  vital  points.  “This 
spray  is  primarily  to  control  apple  scab, 
though  also  to  combat  leaf  rollers,  bud 
moth  and  case  bearers.  Scab  spores  winter 


instance,  only  ten  dollars  was  appropriate 
for  books.  So  long  as  taxes  are  not  ii 
creased  and  the  teacher  keeps  out 
scandals,  the  majority  of  the  taxpayers 
our  school  districts  in  general  do  not  sect 
to  care  what  the  annual  meeting  does, 
seems  to  require  a  feed  or  a  first  da: 
fight  to  get  out  a  majority  of  the  votes 
annual  meetings. 


Planting  End  Rows  of  Corn 

gINCE  nearly  all  corn  is  planted  with 


double  row  planter J;hese  days,  and  tw 
end  rows  are  not  enough  between  the  cor 

over  in  scabby  leaves  that  dropped  last  and  the  fence,  and  four  in  one  too  man, 
season.  Rain  causes  the  seed  spores  to  be  we  have  solved  the  problem  in  this 
discharged  in  the  air  and  they  are  blown  After  a  field  of  corn  is  planted  we  nv 
to  the  leaves.  Infection  on  the  blossom  across  the  field  next  to  the  fence  and  p^ 
stems  may  cause  the  young  fruit  to  drop,  two  rows,  then  we  plant  back,  having 
Spray  from  the  ground  as  well  as  the  shoe  retrace  the  second^  row  so  as  to  p 
tank.”  Other  good  points  are  included.  Of  double  of  corn,  so  making  only  three  rov 
course,  one  might  say  that  the  well  in-  of  corn  at  the  end. 
formed  experienced  grower  doesn’t  need  The  gain  is  that  only  three  rows 
this  service.  This  may  be  true,  but  most  planted  at  the  ends,  and  the  middle  row  1 
farmers  have  the  farm  managers  point  doubled  where  so  much  corn  is  broken  0 
of  view.  They  plan  certain  work  today  or  stalks  torn  out  both  by  cultivator  wheel 
and  other  work  tomorrow.  Spraying  is  apt  and  ^by  the  horses,  so  that  at  the  end  0 
to  be  planned  for  with  the  rest  and  has  to  the  cultivating  season,  there  is  ]ust  aW 
take  its  turn.  In  spraying  fruit,  the  time  the  right  amount  of  corn  standing  m 
of  application  is  vital.  A  telephone  mess-  second  or  middle  row  to  make  a  cc; 
age,  and  especially  the  knowledge  that  rain  crop. — J.  N.  Glover,  Pennsylvania. 


^Gee,  I  ain’t  gainm’  on  him  like  I  oughia!” — ^Judge. 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500, 


HOMESPUri  TOBACCO:  Chewing  Ore  pounds  $1.50;  ten 
$2.50;  smoking  five  pounds  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  pipe  free, 
when  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  liaxoas  Hill.  Ky. 


BINDER  TWINE 

at  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  free 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS, 

Melrose,  ».  *  -  «  Ohio 


MOWER 


One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 

Popular  throughout  the  world  for  many  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
‘  rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bearings  assure  light 
j  draft  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
.  mechanism  give  long  service. 

'  The  Internal  Drive  Gear  is  always  ready  for  work 
i  in  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
■:  bar,  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
■  knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  is  raised  to  clear 
i  obstructions,  saving  time  and  crop. 

:  Sizes  SJ/j,  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  &  Wood  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Rakes,  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Grain  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  ns  and  our  dealers. 


AO  ACRES  A  DAY 

JOflt  walk  and  press  the  nozzle, 

S  M  !  T  H 

COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER^ 

For  spraying  Barden  crops, 

vegetables,  flowers,  trees,  vines, 
shrubbery,  etc.— for  whitewash¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  poultry 
houses,  barns,  cellars --  for  wash¬ 
ing  windows,  automobiles,  etc. 
Few  strokes  of  heavy  brass 
lump  compresses  air  to  entirely 
_isoharge  contents  of  four  gallon 
tank.  Automatic  brass,  non-clog 
nozzle,  adjustable  for  fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray.  Shoulder  strap 
for  carrying.  Made  in  both  galva¬ 
nized  steel  and  brass.  Simple, 
strong  and  efficient. 

At  hardware,  seed  and  im¬ 
plement  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us  for 
price  and  catalog. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

80  Main  St.,  Utica,  N.Y. 
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SOLSme 

BItINGS 

GREATER  CROPS 


Make  the  soil  sweet  and  release  all  the  fertility  ^ 
to  hasten  growing  crops  to  full  and  profitable"^ 
maturity  with  Solvay  Pulveri2ed  Limestone. 
Guaranteed  high  test,  nomcaustic  and  furnace^ 
dried.  Because  it  is  finely  ground  and  readily 
absorbed,  it  will  produce  results  the  first  year. 
Every  farmer  will  be  interested  in  the  Solvay 
Booklet  on  Liming — sent  FREE  on  request. 
Write! 


THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Look  for  the  extension  roof 

That’s  how  you  can  tell  a  Globe  Silo.  It  is  an  exclusive 
feature  and  reduces  cost  per  ton  capacity.  Spruce  and  fir, 
the  best  materials,  make  a  Globe  Silo  last  over  a  generation. 
Heavy  matching  walls,  double  splines,  sealed  joints  and  ad¬ 
justable  doors  absolutely  insure  complete  air-tightness.  In¬ 
creases  value  of  farm.  A  Globe  Silo  lasts  longest,  is  most 
profitable,  most  convenient.  Write  today  for  our  catalog 
and  price-list ;  silos,  tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stanchions,  etc. 
GLOBE  SILO  CO,  Box  F,  Unadilla,  New  York' 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEARS,') 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America,  i  ^ 

r"  Saves  Currant*.  Potatoe*,  Cabbage.  Melon*.  Flower*.  Tree*  ani$ 
Shrub*  from  Insects.  But  up  m  popiila_r  packages  at  popular  prices^ 
VVrile  (or  Irce  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 


Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works .  Beacon. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  23,  1925 

The  Job  of  Selling  Milk 

(Continued  from  page  533) 
keeping  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
ahead  of  the  demand.  Not  only  this, 
but  better  transportation  methods  and 
increased  knowledge  in  handling  milk 
and  its  products  over  long  distances 
have  constantly  enlarged  the  territory 
from  which  the  cities  have  received  their 
supplies. 

Look  Out  for  Overproduction 

During  the  War,  there  was  a  big  de¬ 
mand  for  condensed  -  and  evaporated 
milk  and  the  better  prices  resulting  led 
farmers  to  plan  for  more  cows.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  “canned”  milk 
demanded  that  it  be  of  high  quality,  and 
this  resulted  in  thousands  of  producers 
in  the  “marginal”  territory,  formerly 
producers  of  the  so-called  “cheese”  milk, 
to  so  Improve  their  quality  that  they 
were  able,  when  the  manufacturers  clos¬ 
ed  their  factories,  to  put  this  increased 
supply  upon  the  fluid  market.  I  repeat 
that  the  result  would  have  been  highly 
disastrous  had  it  not  been  for  the  great¬ 
ly  increased  consumption. 

Then,  too,  dairying  is  becoming  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  business  in  many 
foreign  countries,  including  our  good 
neighbor,  Canada.  These  countries  can¬ 
not  yet  compete  with  our  producers  of 
milk  for  fluid  consumption,  but  they  are 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  nearly 
all  of  the  by-products  of  milk;  Even  in 
the  fluid  market.  It  is  interesting  to  won¬ 
der  what  will  happen  if  the  time  ever 
comes  when  fluid  milk  can  be  preserved 
either  in  its  original  state  or  in  powder¬ 
ed  form  without  changing  or  altering 
its  natural  taste  and  goodness,  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  Canada,  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  Denmark  or  even  Australia  to  put 
milk  in  fluid  form  into  our  great  city 
markets. 

Dairying  Is  A  Skilled  Trade 

Some  of  the  farmers’  fool  friends,  and 
I  sometimes  think  we  have  a  few  more 
than  our  rightful  share,  are  responsible 
for  a  part  of  the  dairymen’s  marketing 
troirblcs  at  the  present  time.  When 
wheat  and  other  grain  prices  went  in  tlie 
slump  after  the  War,  a  lot  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  advisors,  who  did"  not  know  what 
they  were  talking  about,  began  to  urge 
the  grain  and  cattle  farmers  to  diversify. 
Dairying  was  urged  upon  these  discour¬ 
aged  men,  and  bright  pictures  painted 
of  the  good  profits  that  came  every 
vionih  in  the  cream  or  milk  checks. 
Tvery  dair3'man  knows  that  dairying  is 
a  highly  specialized  business.  A  lot  of 
U3  spend  a  lifetime  at  it  without  learn¬ 
ing  all  of  Its  ups  and  dowms.  Every 
u:'.ir3-man  knows  too  what  profit  there  is 
in  it  comes  by_very  close  and  business¬ 
like  figuring.  But  thousands  of  farmers 
did  turn  to  dairying  as  a  relief,  with  the 
result  that  too  often  they  did  not  get 
any  relief  for  themselves,  but  helped  in¬ 
stead  to  over-burden  an  already  over¬ 
supplied  market. 

“There  Ain’t  No  Such  Animal” 

Much  might  be  said  also  of  the  effect 
of  substitutes  upon  the  dairy  market.  I 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  oleomar¬ 
garine,  providing  it  stands  entirely  on 
its  own  merits.  But  here  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty'.  Often  it  is  actually  sold  to  con¬ 
sumers,  particularly  to  some  ignorant 
consumers  in  large  cities,  as  butter.  Oleo 
regulates  Its  own  price  by  the  price  of 
butter,  following  it  up  and  down  in  the 
market.  It  is  not  butter.  It  does  not 
contain  the  vitamlnes  that  butter  does. 
It  is  not  a  substitute  for  butter  because, 
as  the  boys  say,  “There  ain’t  no  such 
animal”  as  a  real  butter  substitute. 
Therefore,  it  seems  unfair  to  many  that 
dairymen  should  have  to  sell  their  pro¬ 
duct  in  competition  with  it. 

It  is  also  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
farmers  themselves  are  not  large  enough 
consumers  of  their  own  products.  I 
liave  had  storekeepers  tell  me  that  some 
of  the  largest  dairymen  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  would  take  their  milk  to  town  and 
deliver  it  at  the  station,  and  then  -come 
into  their  stores  and  buy  oleo  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  to  be  consumed  on 
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Before  You  Buy  Get  Our  Figures 
On  LOUDEN  Bam  Equipment 

We  believe  we  can  save  you  money.  We  know  we  can  save  you  trouble  and  give 
you  greater  value  for  every  cent  of  your  investment.  Louden  Hay  Unloading  Tools  and 
Modern  Barn  Equipments  stand  up  under  harder  usage,  last  longer  and  are  still  a  pleasure 
to  use  even  after  many  years  of  service. 

Dependable  Goods  and  A  Square  Deal 

No  selling  schemes.  No  cheap  stuff  built  to  sell  at  a  cheap  price  and  give  disappoint¬ 
ing  service.  Just  honest,  dependable  merchandise  that  has  been  giving  year  in  and 
year  out  satisfaction  for  58  years — the  kind  of  equipment  it  pay's  to  buy  and  that  you  will 
always  be  glad  you  did  buy.  Can  you  afford  to  take  a  chance  on  any  other  kind? 

Printed  matter  and  prices  will  be  gladly  given  or  sent  on  any  of  the  old,  reliable 
Louden  Barn  Equipment  listed  at  the  right.  Get  full  information  NOW  on  any  of  these 
labor-saving  equipments  in  w'hich  y'ou  are  interested. 

See  Your  Nearest  Louden  Dealer  Today 


Wm.  Tries  Sons 

Irvington,  N.  J. 

W.  A.  Nesbitt,  94th 

St., 

A.  G.  Phillips  Sons, 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

and  101st  Ave., 

Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

Rommel  &  Schell  Sup. 

Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

G.  W.  Poley  &  Son 

Knoxville,  Pa. 

J.  T.  Doremus  Co., 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Henry  R.  Herr, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

S.  F.  Quince  Co.,  Inc., 

Sussex,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  Harrington. 

Montrose,  Pa. 

The  F.  A.  Sherman  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

W.  F.  Crane,  422  Schaff  Bldg.; 

G.  H.  Jenningsj 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Butcher, 

Clayton,  N.  Y. 

John  Phillips  &  Sons,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Geo.  H.  VanKeuren, 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

F.  P.  Case  &  Son, 

Troy,  Pa. 

L.  C.  McMurray, 

Giens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

M.  C.  Gay  &  Son, 

Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

Akins  Implement  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Canfield  Supply  Co., 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

BARN  EXPERTS 

Smith  &  Strebel  Co. 

Monroe,  N.  Y. 

- 

Fred  Schermerhorn, 

Brier  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Hutton-Johnson  Co.,  Inc.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

Walter  W.  Holbein, 

Box 

J.  S.  Biesecker,  59  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

No.  158, 

Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co., 

187 

L.  S.  Robertson,  4840 

Water  St., 

New  York  City. 

Grand  Cent.  Ter. 

Bldg.,  New  York  City 

DuBois  Sup.  Co.  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Schram,  Gen 

1  Del.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

D.  H.  Beary  Sons, 

Rye,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  Young,  Gen'l 

Del.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

National  Dairy  Equip. 

Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

R.  H.  MacDonald,  422  Schaff 

Boyce  Hdwe.  Co., 

Wellsviile,  N.  Y. 

Bldg., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

If  no  Liouden  Dealer  is  near  j'ou  write  direct  and  we  will  send  you  prices  and  printed  matter. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company,  1047-1053  Broadway.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Pams, 
Albany,  jf, 

leth,  1923 

tosdsn, 

Iowa 

ContleniQjj. 

“any 

^  other  bam  1.^’  3t«nchlona 

selected  loud»n  p  .  X 

It  fcacaaee  Xor 

Sincerely  yours, 
Harry  B.  winters 


Louden  Manure 

Carrier  takes  out 
big  loads;  lasts  a 
lifetime.Easily  in-  tfikl 
stalled  in  any  bam  * 

—old  or  new. 


Louden  SIsef  Stalls  andl 
Stanchions  give  cows  pas¬ 
ture  comfort  In  the  bam. 
Keep  cows  healthy — increase 
their  production— save  work. 

The  Louden  Line  Includes 

Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power 
Hoists,  Barn  and  Garaga 
Door  Hangers,  Manger  Divi¬ 
sions,  Cupolsis,  Hog  Houss 
Equipment,  Bull  Staff — 

"  Every  thing  for  th» 
Barn” 


\\  Louden  Balance 
Grapple  Fork 
W'  Handles  clover,  al¬ 
falfa  or-  straw  as 
perfectly  as  timothy- 
picks  up  half  a  ton  ot  a  lime  ana 
srrips  It  tight,  drops  it  evacUy 
where  you  want  it.  Perfectly 
balanced— Dcvor  fails  to 
resistor  in  coirlar. 


iheir  own  tables.  Some  of  these  were 
evidently  ashamed  of  the  practice  for 
they  would  carry  the  oleo  out  under 
their  overcoats,  afld  carefully  conceal  it 
under  the  horse  blanket  until  they  got 
home. 

Marketing  Organization  Good  and  Bad 

The  third  factor — put  it  first  if  you 
wish — that  has  brought  about  improve¬ 
ment  in  dairy  marketing  from  the  farm¬ 
ers’  standpoint  in  the  last  quarter  cTen- 
tury  is  organization.  Some  of  the  his¬ 
torians  are  going  to  look  back  upon  this 
period  as  the  era  when  a  great  change, 
almost  an  upheaval,  took  place  in  Amer¬ 
ican  farming.  Within  a  period  of  not 
much  more  than  ten  years,  organiza¬ 
tions  by  the  literal  hundreds  have 
sprung  up  to  handle  almost  every  farm 
commodity  in  nearly  every  farm  com¬ 
munity  in  the  United  States.  Fruit  pro¬ 
ducers  were  the  first  to  see  the  necessity 
of  getting  together.  Dair3'men  came 
about  next 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  a  com¬ 
mittee  representing  a  group  of  produc- 
e.-  were  told  by  the  dealers  to  whom 
they  had  come  to  ask  better  prices  for 
their  products  to  “go  home  and  slop  the 
hogs”.  In  other  words,  until  recently 


it  was  the  farmers’  job  to  produce,  but 
absolutely  no  part  of  his  business  to 
sell.  I  have  stood  in  line  with  my 
neighbor  farmers  waiting  for  my  turn  to 
march  up  to  the  little  desk  in  the  local 
milk  station  to  set  down  my  name  on  a 
dotted  line  on  a  contract  for  the  sale 
of  my  milk.  I  did  not  have  a  word  to 
say  as  to  the  conditions  of  that  contract, 
nor  the  price  of  the  milk,  but  my  neigh¬ 
bor  signed  that  contract  and  so  did  I, 
or  we  kept  our  milk  home. 

In  all  this  mass  of  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations,  organized  because  of  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  necessity  for  better  markets,  there 
are  many  that  are  founded  upon  sand. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  foolishness 
preached  about  organization.  The  im¬ 
possible  has  been  promised.  The  soon¬ 
er  we  learn  that  organization  is  not  a 
religion,  that  it  is  not  a  panacea,  that  it 
cannot  be  long  maintained  upon  a  senti¬ 
mental  basis,  that  its  only  excuse  for 
existence  is  cold,  hard  results,  the  soon¬ 
er"  is  the  movement  going  to  make  more 
progress. 

Farmers  must  learn,  too,  that  we  have 
got  to  give  more  individual  thought  and 
attention  to  the  way  these  organizations 
of  ours  are  run.  We  must  attend  meet¬ 
ings,  Wc  cannot  be  stampeded  into 


C-.-'.: . 

money  or  just  making 
milk  ?TheTe  is  a  way  oui 
Send  for  the  new  book 

SiveSiochmtheEasU 

buPhilip  RJ>ark 

Sent  fyeeio  any 
farmer^Write 


<^>Park.  c^>1^onard 

9  6  8  Ave.  eUFFALO.  N.lb 


electing  officers  and  directors  who  may 
not  be  the  best  leadership  material  at 
hand,  and  we  must  realize  too  that  the 
final  responsibility  for  organization  suc-^ 
cess  rests  squarely  upon  the  membership. 

Rocky  Going  Still 

In  milk  organization  particularly  the 
road  has  been  pretty  rocky.  We  have 
throughout  the  nation  almost  every  type 
of  dairy  organization,  from  the  one  that 
is  founded  entirely  upon  local  control 
and  management  to  the  other  extreme  of 
strong  centralized  control.  We  have 
farmers’  organizations  in  the  same  terri* 
tory  competing  with  one  another  in  the 
same  foolish  way  that  individual  farmers 
once  competed.  We  have  organizational 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Helping  you  earn  more  money 
every  year.  That’s  what  a  good, 
dependable  Unadilla  Silo  means 
to  you. 

Year  after  year  it  gives  you 
plenty  of  good,  succulent,  low  cost 
home  grown  silage.  Silage  which 
loses  none  of  its  valuable  juices 
and  is  protected  against  frost. 

Strong,  well  built  from  selected 
lumber,  and  produced  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  the  Unadilla  is  a  superior  silo 
which  you  can  get  at  a  cost  that  saves 
you  moneyl 

Write  today  for  big,  handsome. 
Interesting  catalog  giving  complete 
information.  Time  payments  if  desired 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

BoxB  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


wmim. 


'Are  Easier 
To*Buy 

You  can  now  buy  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo 
®n  the.  most  liberal  terms  ever  offered  to 
cilo  purchasers.  You  can  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  out  of  your  milk  checks  and  soon 


own  clear  and  free  the  best  silo  that  money  can  buy. 


The  new  patented  Harder- Victor  Front  is  the  most 
important  silo  improvement  of  recent  years. 


Write  today  for  particulars 
of  our  easy  -  payment  plan 
and  our  free  book  “Saving 
with  Silos.’’  Investigate  the 
time  and  labor-saving  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  new  Harder- 
Victor  Front. 

HARDER  MFC.  CORP. 
Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 


Wc  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality — yet  our 
prices  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 


Progres  s  i  V  e 
dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  .since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 


Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  CAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  band  brake.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU- 
UtRS.  ^ 

JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  RJ. 


The  Job  of  Selling  Milk 

[Coniinited  from  previous  page) 


whose  expenses  of  operation  are  too 
high  and  we  have  those,  unfortunately, 
where  personal  politics  are  played  to 
the  detriment  of  the  farmers’  business. 

From  the  outside,  the  dairy  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  attacked  by  sensational 
newspapers  and  by  public  prosecutors. 
Officers  of  these  cooperatives  have  even 
been  thrown  into  jail. 

So  most  of  the  problems  of  the  organ¬ 
izations  are  3’^et  to  be  worked  out.  Some 
of  the  organizations,  even  in  the  short  time 
that  they  have  been  operating,  have  not 
been  able  to  make  the  grade 'and  have 
failed.  All  have  made  and  are  making 
mistakes.  None  of  them  are  entirely 
out  of  the  woods  yet.  The  last  ten  years 
have  been  a  period  of  starting  the  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  next  ten  years,  we 
must  tighten  them  up,  \vork  the  sand 
out  of  the  gears,  improve  the  leadership, 
correlate  and  bring  together  in  some 
sensible  working  arrangement  competing 
organizations,  and  in  particular,  increase 
our  own  sense  of  responsibility  to  them. 

Organization  Has  Helped 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  mistakes,  in 
spite  of  the  failures,  to  the  cooperative 
movement  must  go  the  greater  part  of 
the  credit  for  whatever  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  dairy  marketing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Certainly  the  results  from  cooperative 
organizations  have  been  disappointingly 
small.  The  results  from  anything  al¬ 
ways  are  under  expectations.  It  is  hu¬ 
man  to  expect  more  than  we  get.  Pro¬ 
gress  is  seldom  made  in  leaps  and 
bounds  and  can  be  reckoned  only  by  look¬ 
ing  back  across  a  term  of  years  and  not¬ 
ing  an  inch  here  and  a  foot  there.  But 
that  there  have  been  some  progress  and 
results  from  cooperative  organization  no 
one  can  den3\  Cooperation  has  brought 
some  stabilizing  of  the  market,  some  bet¬ 
ter  prices  on  the  average.  It  has  brought 
education  about  our  own  business.  The 
average  farmer  knows  more  about  his 
marketing  business  than  ever  before  and 
organization  has  developed  farm  leader¬ 
ship,  not  as  rapidly  as  we  could  v/ish,  but 
perhaps  as  fast  as  we  could  expect.  As 
the  cooperative  movement  grows  older 
and  both  the  farmers  themselves  and 
their  leaders  learn  more  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  principals  of  marketing,  more  pro¬ 
gress  and  more  results  can  be  expected. 

Then,  too,  organization  has  brought 
about  recognition  of  farmers  and  their 
lousiness  by  the  buyers  of  our  products 
and  the  public  at  large  that  3ve  have 
never  had  before.  We  have  as  farmers 
stood  up  and  demanded  that  we  be 
heard,  and  we  are  being  heard.  No 
longer  are  we  told  to  “go  home  and  slop 
the  hogs”.  Instead,  the  buyers  hold  long 
conferences  with  the  producers,  fully 
recognizing  our  right  and  our  power. 
The  State  legislatures  and  Congress 
spend  long  hours  debating  the  agricul¬ 
tural  problems.  And  more  and  more 
real  farmers  are  being  appointed  to  influ¬ 
ential  positions  in  public  life,  much  of 
which  has  come  about  because  farmers 
tlirough  powerful  organizations  have  de¬ 


manded  a  place  in  the  sun  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  _ 

Best  of  all  results  from  cooperation 
perhaps  is  the  fact  that  farmers,  not  all 
of  them  but  a  goodly  number,  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  stand  together.  We  have  been 
accused  time  and  again  of  nbt  being 
able  to  stick.  If  that  were  ever  true, 
it  certainly  is  not  today.  We  as  farmers 
perhaps  know  the  great  value  of  individ¬ 
ual  thought  and  action  better  than  any¬ 
one  else,  but  we  Viave  also  come  to 
know  that  under  our  modern  scheme  of 
things  united  action  in  marketing  ^nd 
public  affairs  is  absolutely  necessary. 
We  have  come  to  understand  better  and 
to  appreciate  the  neighbor  in  the  farm 
business,  in  -the  same  and  in  other  com¬ 
munities  of  this  great  country.  We 
have  come  to  know  that  he  is  a  pretty 
good  fellow,  that  we  can  work  with  him, 
and  that  all  of  us  have  many  of  the  same 
hopes,  aspirations  and  ideals. 

Good  Prospects  Ahead 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  co¬ 
operation.  What  about  the  future? 
“Where  do  we  go  from  here”  in  dairy¬ 
ing  and  in  the  dairy  marketing  business? 

I  believe  that  dairying  has  a  bright 
future,  but  only  for  those  farmers  who 
know  their  business  and  who  have  rec¬ 
ognized  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and 
p-it  their  dairy  and  their  farms  on  a 
businesslike  basis.  The  day  when  “any 
old  fool  could  farm  it”  is  forever  past. 
Competition  in  dairying  is  increasing  all 
of  the  time  and  it  is  bound  to  starve  out 
the  men  -who  will  not  keep  dairy  records, 
who  will  not  get  rid  of  their  poor  cows, 
and  who  will  not  cooperate  with  their 
neighbors  in  solving  the  dairy  marketing 
problem. 

For  the  man  who  prepares  to  meet 
this  competition  by  good  business  meth¬ 
ods  in  keeping  his  costs  of  production 
down  and  by  getting  his  share  of  the 
market  price  through  good  marketing 
methods,  there  is  a  bright  outlook,  for' 
while  competition  and  costs  muU  un¬ 
doubtedly  increase  more  or  less,  so  will 
the  demand  for  high  quality  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  Some  experts  estimate  that  there 
will  be  at  least  150,000,000  people  in  this 
country  within  another  quarter  century. 
All  of  these  people  are  coming  to  realize 
that  milk  and  its  by-products  are  the 
best  and  the  cheapest  food  In  the  world. 
This  means  that  our  American  dairy¬ 
men,  almost  all  of  whom  are  compara¬ 
tively  near  these  great  markets  and  cen¬ 
ters  of  population,  will  have  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  their  products. 


Sheep  And  Weedy  Hills 

All  over  the  country  I  have  seen  weedy 
hillsides  that  furnished  but  very  little 
pasture  for  cows  but  would  have  furnished 
plenty  for  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Sheep  will  feed  on  nearly  all  weeds 
and  semi-shrubby  plants  such  as  cover  so 
many  rough  pastures.  Sweet  clover  can 
be  scattered  some  and  will  help  out,  and 
for  winter  feeding  sweet  clover  hay  will 
give  good  results  as  the  sheep  will  not 
object  to  the  coarseness. — L.  H.  Cobb. 


Which  had  we  better  do — just  hurry  past,  or  offer  them  some  chocolates 7'" 

— ^Judge. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  23,  ig2| 


livestock 

breeders 


for  sale 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

— from — 

FEDERALLY  ACCREDITED  HERD 
Rich  in  the  Blood  of 
Colantha  Johanna  Lad 
From  heavy. producing  dams 
L-ulls  range  in  age  from  two  weeks  to 
15  months  ^ 


Sires  are  Right;  and  the  Prices  ^ 
are  Right. 

Come  and  See  them,  or  Write  to  the 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Mount  Hermon  School, 

Mount  Hermon _  Massachusetts 


Stannox  Parm 


1: 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


of  cows  now  In  our  herd  f* 
10677  98  lbs.  milk,  547.24  lbs.  faL  bare  for 
Mle  three  young  ^  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

_  _  For  particulars  write 

r.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.,  E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 

We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
bulls  ^t  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  Write 
tor  list. 

Herd  Accredited 
forge  hill  farm 

New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Fresh  cows  and  close  springers.  The 
klii'l  that  please.  Registered  females 
from  T.  B.  clean  herds.  Write  your 
wants. 

J.  A.  LEACH 

Cortland  New  York 

35  CLEAN  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

And  accredited  cattle,  springers,  heifers, 
bulls  and  fall  cow's. 

SPOT  FARM  TULLY,  N.  Y, 

John  C.  Reagan,  Prop. 

^SWINEBEEEDEES 

150--Pigs  For  Sale--150 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  weaned  and  good  bJocky  pigs,  no  runts.  Pigs 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  and  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6  50 
each.  Also  25  Chesters  and  30  Berksliires,  pure  bred, 

7  weeks  old,  sows  or  boars  $  7  each.  Shipped  to  you 
C.O.D.  on  your  approval.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

A.M.  LUX,  206Washingiof!St., Woburn,  Mass  - 


Member  Farm  Bureau,  '  also  Chester  White  Swine 
Record  Asso. 

PURE  BRED  CHESTER  PIGS 

either  sow,  boar  or  barrow  pigs,  6  weeks  cM 
$9.00  each 

FEEDING  PIGS,  Chester  and-  Yorksliire  cross,  or 
Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  cross.  6  to  7  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  S7.50  each;  10 
to  11  weeks  old  $8.50  each.  All  pigs  are  from 
Big  Type  Stock,  are  healtliy  and  vigorous. 

C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

SUNSHINE  FARMS,  R.F.D.  4  Carlisle,  Mass. 


LIVE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  pigs  Crossed, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  |6  each.  8  weeks  old 
$6.50  each.  Will  ship'any  of  the  above  lot 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  not  satisfied  when 
you  receive  them,  return  them  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  No  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX, 

Woburn  Mass. 


137— PIGS  FOR  SALE— 137 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  all  weaned  and  eating.  Good, 
large  growthy  pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6.00 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  I  will 
crate  and  ship  any  part  of  the  above  lot 
C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval.  No  charge  for 
crating.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Send 
in  your  order  and  get  good  quality  stock. 

WALTER  LUX, 

388  Salem  St.,  V/oburn,  Mass. 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


BELGIANS 


Select  your  foundation  stock  from  the  Eastern  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the 


FARCEUR  BELGIANS 

We  offer  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  at  aH  time*. 
Prices  reasonable. 


KNOLLWOOD  FARM 


Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
A.  L  Brackway 
Owner 


DepL  4 
Oliver  J«BM 
Sipt. 


J^mer!can  Agriculturist,  May  23,  1925 
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REDUCED  PRICES  ON  OHIO 
ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


K.  E.  FADER 


Get/^icks  that  have  stood 

/ 

inspection  by  men  author¬ 
ized  and  trained  by  Ohio 
State  University.  You 
might  just  as  well  get  the 
most  for  your  money. 

Special  Low  Prices 


50 

100 

500 

S.  C.  Wli.  &  Br.  Lcgho.'ns . 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 

.$5.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

Anconas  . 

12.00 

57.50 

White  Wyandottes  . 

13.00 

62.50 

Jmey  Black  Giants  . 

.  9.00 

18.00 

90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

10.00 

50.00 

Light  Mixed  . 

8.00 

40.00 

Order  today  direct  from  tliis 

ad  and 

save  time.  You 

»re  guaranteed  against  loss. 


NORV/ALK  CHICK  HATCHERY 

R.  E.  FADER,  PROP. 

Box  25  NORWALK,  OHIO 


BABY 

1887  CHIX  1925 
DUX 

Our  cliix  and  dux  are  bred  from  stoclc  thoroughly 
hardened  and  acclimafFd  to  our  severe  and  cliangeable 
ellmate.  They  are  hatched  on  a  REAL  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM  in  their  natural  environment,  only  s  few 
hours  from  the  nests  to  the  incubators.  Less  handling 
of  tlie  eggs  and  stronger  cliix  arc  the  results.  We  are, 
and  liave  been  for  38  years,  a  Poultry  Farm  specializing  ir. 
the  best  stock  it  Is  possible  to  produce.  We  are  not  a 
chicken  factory;  fa.stcr  growth,  earlier  maturity  and  more 
eggs  for  our  customers  are  the  resuils. 

WRITE  'jKGilOitN.S.  Niagara.  liollywood,  Toung’s  Wy- 
kotf  f strains),  RUFF  &  BROWN  LEOIIOR.N.S,  SHEPPARD’S 
ANCOXA.S.  •  .(L'.MBO  WHITE  RO.K.”  BARRED  ROX.  WHITE 
WYANDO'l’TES.  i!.  I.  REDS,  PiCKI.N  &  INDIAN  RUN¬ 
NER  IHTKLI.NCS  in  small  or  large  lots  at  very  reason¬ 
able  price.'.  WRITE  TODAY. 

W.  I.pgiiorns  13c — $11.50  per  100. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  or  Wliite  Kox,  Anconas  or  Brown 
Legiiorns  and  Black  Minorcas  14c  each — $13.00  per  100. 

White  Wyandottes  IGc  each — $14.00  per  100. 

Write  for  special  rates  per  1,000. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM, 


Box  8-A  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


BABY 

CHICKS 

Prepaid 

100% 

Live 

Delivery 

100 

50 

25 

Wh.  &  Br.  Lcghnms  .... 

$5.50 

$3.00 

Buff  &  Bl.  Legiiorns  . . 

.  10.00 

5.50 

3.00 

Anconas  . 

6.00 

3.25 

S.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas  . 

C.50 

3.50 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Beds  _ 

6.50 

3.50 

Barred  Rock's  . . . 

0.50 

3.50 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks  . 

6.50 

3.50 

Wh,  Wyandottes  . 

6.75 

3.75 

8.  L.  Wyandotte.s  . . 

7.25 

4.25 

Buff*  Orpingtons  . 

.  12.50 

6.75 

3.75 

S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas  . . ,  . 

8.50 

4,50 

Light  Brniimas  . 

9.00 

4.75 

AH  ab.srdutely  first  clas.s  stock  from  culled  flocks. 
JA,MES  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.  Cleveland,  0. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Per  100  Per  500 

B.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $8.00  $37.50 

S.  C.  B.  Hocks  .  9.00  42.50 

S.  C.  U.  I.  Reds  . 10.00  47.50 

Mixed  .  7.00  32.50 

100 live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  Postage.  Spec¬ 
ial  prices  on  larger  lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
cir.  CLEAR  SPRIMG  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  F. 
B.  Leister,  Prop. 


LOW  PRICES  HIGH  QUALITY 

Leghorn  Chix  from  Blood  Tested  Old  Hen  Breeders  on 
free  range.  Live  postpaid  delivery. 

100  500  1000 

May  Chix  . $10.00  $75.00  $140.00 

June  Chix  .  14.00  65.00  120.00 

Eight  Week  Pullets — June  and  later  delivery  '  $1.25  each, 
SlOO  per  100. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


RARY  rHFrifQ  S-  C.  White  Leghorns  ....  8c 

DAD  I  Lnit.A.O  s,  p.  Brown  Leghorns  _  8e 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  9c.  Mixed  7c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our*  free 
range  bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad,  or  write  for 
free  circular.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  51. 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


VIGOROUS  QUALITY  CHICKS  FROM  FREE  RANGE. 
America’s  Greatest  layers.  Order  Direct. 

Wyckoit.  Tancred  Wliite  Leghorns  . ^....lOc  each 

Parks  Barred  Rocks.  Owens  S.  C.  Reds  . 13c  each 

Sheppard’s  Mottled  Anconas  . 12c  each 

Martin's  Regal  White  Wyandottes  . . 14c  each 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery. 

WM.  D.  SEIDEL,  Box  17  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


TliRKEYS,  Ducks,  Geese,  breeders  at  special 
I  III  prices.  .  Write  your 

wants.  Satisfaction  {guaranteed.  Highland 
Farm,  Box  G,  Sellersvilie,  Pa. 


DUX 


PEKINS  of  giant  frame  for  rapid  growth. 
Market  size  in  10  weeks,  also  Indian 
_  Runners,  easy  to  raise,  always  a  market. 

Cnt  fnt.  WAYNE  CO.  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  B.  Y. 


Keep  the  Young  Birds 
Growing 

We  have  about  300  baby  chicks.  Their 
care  has  been  simple  so  far,  comparatively, 
but  we  are  not  so  sure  of  ourselves  from 
now  on.  What  would  you  advise  us  to 
watch  out  for  mostly.  We  never  raised 
many  chickens  before.  We  used  to  allow 
the  her.3  to  bring  off  a  few  hatches  and 
they  took  care  of  the  young  ones  them¬ 
selves.  We  never  paid  much  attention  to 
oup  chickens,  feeling  satisfied  as  long  as 
they  gave  us  enough  eggs  for  the  table. 
What  is  the  main  thing  to  waten  from 
now  on. — J.  1_  V.,  New  York. 

rpROM  now  on  the  main  thing  is  tO 
keep  the  birds  growing.  That 
sounds  simple  but  it  is  a  pretty  big 
order.  We  are  taking  for  granted  that 
you  have  plenty  of  range  so  that  the 
chicks  can  get  all  of  the  green  food  thejr 
wish.  ,  But  range  alone  will  not  make 
groAvth  and  healthy  birds.  They  must 
have  protection  and  body  building  foods. 
Bugs  and  green  grass  do  not  make 
strong  frames.  They-  only  help. 

In  the  first  place  do  not  let  your 
brooder  fires  go  out  too  soon.  It  may 
seem  wasteful  to  keep  heat  up  during 
a  nice  day  but  bear  in  mind  that  night 
follows  and  very  often  the  nights  are 
cool  and  chilly  sometimes  to  the  point 
of  actual  rawness.  Unless  the  birds 
have  access  to  heat,  they  will  crowd  to¬ 
gether  and  when  they  crowd  you  may 
expect  losses. 


Greater  Reductions  Than  Ever  On 

Hillpot  QUALITY  Chicks 

2S  50  100  500  1000 

Whit*.  Black  &  Brown  Leghorns  _ $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $48.00  $  90.00 

Barred  Boeks  &  Anconas  . 3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  )  110.00 

R.  I.  Reds  &  White  Rocks  .  4.00  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00  _ _  StM 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  BIk.  Minorcas  ....  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Mixed  .  2.75  5.00  9.00  45.00  90.00 

SPECIAL  MATING 

Mating  A  Wlilto  Leghorns  .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

BIk.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks . .  4.25  7,75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Beds,  Wh.  Bocks  &  Wyandottes  _  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  mlle.s.  Sent  by  X 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  10  Big  Hatches  Weekly  Insure  Prompt  Deliveries.  Bemlt 
by  check,  registered  letter  or  P.  0.  money  ofder. 

W  •  F  .  I~1 1  Li  Li  PO  T,  frenchto^n,  n.  j. 


50 

100 

500 

$5.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

5.00 

10.00 

47.50 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

1000 
$  9,5.00 
95.00 


THFY  COST  NO  MORE— AIJD  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SALE.  riiicl-s  from  our 
hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  purebred 
chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today 
for  immediate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feel  safe. 

Prices  (Postpaid)  on:  25 

S.  C.  IVh.  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  ..$2.50 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  2.50 

BIk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Bocks,  S.  C  & 

R.  C.  Reds  .  3.00 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  .  3.50 
S.  C.  Buff  &  White  Orpingtons  ..  3.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . . .  5.00 

Heavy  Assorted  . .  2.50 

Light  As-sorted  . . . . .  2.00 

Immediate  shipment.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO..  DEPT.  2 


20.00 

10.00 

8.00 


97.50 

50.00 

40.00 


195.00 

100.00 

80.00 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Dampness  the  Worst  Enemy 

/.s  was  true  when  started,  so  It  is 
true  right  through  the  life  of  the  bird. 
Make  sure  that  the  brooder  house  is  dry 
and  well  ventilated.  Dampness  is  possi¬ 
bly  the  worse  encmv  that  you  will  have 
to  contend  with.  With  it  comes  colds 
and  after  colds  comes  roup  and  then 
you  have  got  your  hands  full-w-full  of 
trouble  and  eninty  of  chicks.  If  you 
keep  j"our  brooder  fires  going  you  are 
insuring  yourself  against  dampness  for 
even  a  little  fire  will  help  to  keep  the 
house  drj'. 

Where  the  chicks  have  plenty  of  range 
and  can  get  an  abundance  of  exercise 
and  green  food  and  with  good  drv  quar¬ 
ters  with  available  heat,  we  ivill  he  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  such  foctors  as  sanitation 
and  health. 

With  those  things  in  \"our  favor  you 
have  the  proper  backgrouffd  to  go  ahead. 
Even  then  your  chicks  will  not  develop 
unless  they  get  the  proper  orrowing  ra¬ 
tions.  They  must  have  additfonal  food 
to  make  flesh  and  bone  and  those  re¬ 
quire  Something  beside  the  ingredients 
of  grass.  Your  ration  must  be  fairly 
Avcll  balanced  and  made  up  of  various 
ingredients.  Some  foods  will  contain 
what  others  lack  so  it  is  necessary  to 
mix  them  properly  and  change  the  mix¬ 
ture  from  time  to  time  as  the  demand 
of  the  growing  bird  requires. 

Milk  in  Some  Form  is  Essential 

Milk  in  some  form  is  very  essential 
and  it  will  pay  you  to  insist  that  this  be 
included  In  the  ration.  If  j'ou  are  not 
making  milk  on  your  farm,  it  is  up  to 
you  to  get  it  in  some  form.  Fresh  milk 
IS  not  particularly  desirable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  during  warm  days  it  will 
sour  and  it  is  not  well  to  change  from 
sweet  to  sour  within  the  day.  The 
change  is  too  sudden  for  the  young 
chick’s  digestive  s.vste'm.  It  Is  better  to 
start  them  off  with  sour  milk  or  skim- 
milk  and  keep  it  before  them  all  of  the 
time.  Your  letter  does  not  specify 
where  you  are  located  or  what  kind  of 
farming  you  are  following.  If  you  can¬ 
not  obtain  a  local  supply  of  milk  at  a 
reasonable  price.  It  will  certainly  pay 
you  to  buy  semi-solid  buttermilk.  No 
matter  what  .you  use,  insist  that  the 
chicks  at  least  get  milk. 

Feed  Scratch  Grain  in  Litter 

Of  course,  they  must  have  grain. 
Authorities  vary  slightly  in  their  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  final  mixing  of  the 
scratch  grains  and  mash  but  they  are 
similar  ,on  general  principles.  We  are 
assuming  that  your  chicks  are  four 
weeks  old.  They  should  be  getting  a 
(Continued  on  page  546) 


PRICES  SLASHED  ON 

ONE  MILLION  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN” 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


BRED  AND  HATCHED  FROM 

HIGH 

CLASS  BRED  TO 

LAY  STOCK 

Extra 

Special 

Varieties.  Postpaid  Prices  on 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Mated 

Wh.  Br.,  k  Buff  l,eghorns . . 

...... 

. .  .$5.75 

$10.75 

$52. 

$98. 

loe  each 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  . 

12.00 

58. 

108. 

17c  each 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas  . . . . 

12.25 

60. 

116. 

16c  each 

Beds,  White  Rocks  . . 

13.25 

65. 

125. 

17c  each 

Hamburgs,  BIk.  Minorca.s  . 

14.00 

68. 

133. 

18c  each 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

15.00 

73. 

140. 

20c  each 

Columbia  Rocia,  Light  Bralimas  . . 

20.50 

100, 

195. 

25c  each 

Golden  Wyandottes,  Blue  Andalusians  . . , 

20.50 

100. 

195. 

25e  each 

Jlixed  . 

. ..  5.25 

8.75 

43. 

84. 

discount  when  order  is  received  30  days 

before 

chicks  are 

wanted. 

Breeders  on 

free  range. 

Rigiiliy  ctiHtfi.  Free  frnm  disease. 
AMERICAN  CKICKERIES, 


WE  ABE  NOT  CHICK  BROKERS — WE  HATCH  EVERY  CHICK  WE  SELL. 

BOX  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  DELIVERY  AFTER  MAY  12TH.  ORDER  AT  ONCE 

S.  C.  White  I/eghorns  . v. . 9c  each  $  80.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  9c  each  80.00  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks  . 10c  each  90.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Reds  . 12e  each  110.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . lOe  each  90.00  per  1000 

JUxed  Breeds  for  Broilers  .  8e  each  70.00  per  1000 

Keystone  Chicks  are  leaders  since  1910.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaran¬ 

teed.  Prepaid  to  your  door.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 


The  Keystone  Hatchery 

(THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PLANT) 

Box  59  Richfield,  Pa. 


ORDUn  “GZLE’JA”  CHICKS  LOW  -  YOU  TAKE  L’O  CHANCE 

t.'r.v  Lev/  r.'ijcs.  25”o  t'ejoeit  tasks  yoer  order. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.-  Postpaid  prices  50  100  300  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $5.00  $  9.00  $26.00  $42.00  $  80.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  EiigUsh,  Wh.  Leghorns  G.OO  11.50  33.00  53.00  105.00 

Buff  Orpingtons.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bt.  alinorcas  . .  6.00  11.50  33.00  53.00  105.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Jlinorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ..10.00  18.*00  52.00  85.00 

Mi.xed  Chicles,  $8  per  100  straight.  Heavy  Jiixcd  Chick.s.  $9.50  per  100  straight. 

OUR  “GENEVA”  CHICKS  ARE  HATCHED  FROM  PERSONALLY  INSPECTED  FLOCKS,  FREE  FROM  EUROPEAN  PEST 
AND  OTHER  DISEASES.  Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  Catalog  FREE.  Bank  Reference.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
GENEVA  HATCHERY,  BOX  12  GENEVA,  INDIANA 


Write 


on  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 

Sharp  and  Soluble 


Limestone  Products  G/rp.  el  America,  Newton,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $  8.00  per  100 

k  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix  .  7.00  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100  7(7  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 

J.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA.,  BOX  161 


Yeast 

Raises 

Better 

Chicks 


Yeast  contains  the  necessary  Vitamine  B  which  stimu¬ 
lates  the  appetite,  promotes  growth  and  health.  Exper¬ 
iment  station  reports  show  brewers’  yeast  is  richer  ia 
this  vitamine  than  ordinary  yeast. 

BREWERS’  YEAST— Hams 

is  choice  brewers’  yeast,  stei’ilized  to  prevent  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Scientifically  tested;  a  superior  product.  Order  a 
trial  package  today.  Test  it,  compare  results.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Circulars  FREE. 

The  Harris  Laboratories,  Tuckahoc,  N.  Y. 


5  lbs.  ..$2.50 
25  lbs.  .  .12.00 
50. lbs.  ..23.00 
100  lbs.  ..45.00 

Delivered 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


American  Agriculturist,  May  23,  1925 

She  Makes  It  Sound 
Attractive 


MILK  PRICED 

HE  Dairymen’s  League.  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  iwai  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  ihc  month  of  May  for  milk -testing 
3%  in  the  basic  zone  or  201  to  210  miles 
of  New  York  City.  It  is  understood  of 
course  that  the  prices  mentioned  bclozc  are 
not  received  by  the  farmer  but  go  into  the 
Pool.  They  arc  prices  dealers  pay  the 


League. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.80 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream  . 1.90 

Class  2B  Ice  Cream  .  2.05 

Class  2C  Soft  Cheese  . 2.00 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk  .  1.80 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  . . .  1.80 
Class  3C  Hard  cheese  otlier  than 
;  American  . .  1.70 


Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

League  Announces  April  Pool  Prices 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Assn,  announces  the  April  pool  price  for 
3%  milk  in  the  basic  zone  is  $2.20.  From 
this  the  League  deducts  .o6j4  for  expenses 
and  ten  cents  for  certificates  of  Indebted¬ 
ness  leaving  a  NET  cash  price  to  farmers 

of  $2.03  K- 

The  NET  cash  prices  for  April,  1924 
was  $1.70. 

Sheffield  Producers 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-miIe  zone: 


Class  1  $2.80 

Class  2  .  2.00 

Class  3  1.65 


Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  annoimces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.70 

Class  2  .  2.00 

Class  3A  .  1.70 

Class  3B  . 1.65 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  PRICES  HIGHER 

CREAMERY  A  Year 

SALTED  May  12  May  5  Ago 

93  score . 45c  43c  41c 

9a  score  . 44o  42c  40c 

34-91  score  . 40-43c  39-41c  36-39c 

Lower  Grades  . 39-40c  37-38c  34-35c 

The  market  has  been  short  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  butter  for  the  past  week.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  a  good  consumptive  de¬ 
mand  has  kept  floors  clean  and  buyers  are 
competing  for  stocks.  It  has  resulted  in 
a  very  healthy  condition  so  that  since  our 
last  report  the  market  has  gained  2  cents. 
Operators  are  rather  reluctant  to  advance 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  O 

Write  for  Shipping  Tags  J_4  VJI  id? 


Cash  for  Old  Bags 

Turn  jour  old  bags  inio  money.  We  buy  them  in 
nny  quantity,  sound  or  torn,  at  liberal  prices  and 
PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  Write  for  prices.  Ref¬ 
erence  Peoples  Bank. 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

652  CLINTON  ST.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.. 10.  Smoking  5  Ihs.  10  Ite.  .$2.00.  I’aj- 

niieii  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION, 

Dl.,  Paducah,  Ky. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

EOUiPPEO  LAKESIDE  FARM 
OWNER  SAVED  $10,000  HERE 

In  10  years;  118  acre.?,  horse.s,  10  cows,  3  heifers,  ensi¬ 
lage  ciitter,  full  niaeliinery,  veliieles  included  if  settled 
now;  all  money-making  farms  here,  convenient  markets 
and  town  advantages,  excellent  (Isliing.  tine  for  boarding 
house;  100  acres  sloping  fields,  corn  makes  100  baskets 
acre;  brn.ik  watered,  wire  fenced  pasture,  life  Supply  wood, 
variety  elioiee  fniil;  good  lO'room  slate  root  bouse,  de- 
liglufni  water  view:  60  ft.  eemeiit  basement  barn,  numcr- 
ens  faint  bldgs.  Only  $1500  for  nnick  sale,  part  cash. 
Uetail.s  pg  56  new  106  pg.  lllu.s.  Catalog  farm  bar¬ 
gain-  thruout  the  East.  Free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
ft55-R,  4th  Avf.  at  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 


prices  sharply  due  to  expected  heavier  ar¬ 
rivals  but  in  the  meantime  whatever  butter 
is  coming  in  is  being  snapped  up  so  quickly 
that  it  is  out  of  the  hands  of  first  re¬ 
ceivers  almost  before  it  finds  a  place  on 
the  floor.  Some  buyers  have  had  to  shop 
around  a  great  deal  to  fill  pressing  orders. 
Much  of  the  supply  is  spoken  for  before 
it  actually  leaves  the  piers.  Under  ex¬ 
isting  conditions,  it  would  be  normally  ex¬ 
pected  that  prices  would  advance  sharply 
but  during  the  next  week  or  so  arrivals 
will  be  much  heavier  and  operators  are 
avoiding  accumulations  that  would  bring 
any  glut  on  the  market. 

Out  of  town  buyers  are  having  trouble 
supplying  their  requirements,  as  the  reg¬ 
ular  trade  is  absorbing  about  everything 
that  comes  in.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  is  that  the  chain  stores  are  retailing 
butter  on  a  small  margin  and  turning  over 
an  enormous  amount  of  stock.  Consumers 
are  paying  a  reasonable  price  and  are  using 
more  butteC.  As  might  be  expected,  buyers 
are  not  as  critical  as  when  there  is  more 
butter  available.  There  is  some  complaint 
of  grassy  odor  but  this  must  be  expected 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

MARKET  FIRMER  ON  FRESH 
CHEESE 


STATE  A  Year 

flats  May  12  May  5  Ago 

Held,  fancy  . 26'/2C  26i/2C  25c 

Held,  med . 25Vic  25VzO  24c 

Fresh,  fancy . ZQ'/zO  19!/'2C  l/V-c 

Fresh,  Med . 19’/2C  18c  16c~ 


The  market  has  turned  better  on  fresh 
cheese  compared  with  last  week.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  good  for  fancy  cheese  whether 
it  is  fi'esh  or  held  and  since  receipts  of 
fresh,  clieese  are  extremely  light  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  strengthened  considerably.  What 
few  lots  are  arriving  arc  being  readily 
placed.  The  make  of  cheese  in  Wisconsin 
has  increased  slightly  but  values  Qut  in 
the  West  are  still  above  a  parity  with 
prices  of  fresh  make  in  New  York  State. 
Therefore,  vqry  little  Wisconsin  cheese  is 
moving  to  seaboard.  There  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  movement  in  held  cheese  be¬ 
cause  most  of  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
grinders. 

LIVE  POULTRY  EASIER 


A  Year 

FOWLS  May  12  May  5  Ago 

Light  . 29-30C  32-33c  27c 

Heavy  . 28-29c  30-31c  26c 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 4O-50c  45-55c  40-50c 

Leghorn  . 35-40c  40-50c  30-45c 


Greatly  iiicreased  supplies  have  eased 
oft  prices  on  live  poultry  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent.  This  has  Jjeen  done  with  the 
hope  of  stimulating  every  possible  outlet. 
Express  broilers  are  especially  in  very  free 
supply  and  top  quotations  are  realized  with 
difficult’.  Express  fowls  have  not  been 
over  plentiful  hut  they  are  working  out 
slowly.  The  freight  market  is  more  heavily 
supplied  and  this  is  having  a  very  decided 
influence  on  express  birds. 

May  30th  is  Decoration  Day  and  w'e  will 
undoubtedly  sec  some  improvement  in  the 
market  for  fancy  broilers.  It  will  he  better 
to  hit  this  market  a  little  early  because 
no  marketing  will  he  done  on  the  30th. 
The  26th  and  27th  should  prove  the  top 
days  of  the  week,  unless  some  unforeseen 
conditions  exists  in  the  market  to  keep 
prices  down,  such  as  bad  weather  or  extra 
hcav}'  supplies. 

NEARBY  EGGS  FIRMER 

NEARBY  A  Year 


WHITES 

May  12 

May  5 

Ago 

Selected  Extras 

.  .  .38-39C 

37-38C 

34-35C 

Av’ge  extras  .  . . . 

.. .36-37C 

36c 

32-33C 

Extra  firsts  . 

.. .35c 

33-35C 

30-31C 

Firsts  . 

. . .33- 34c 

32-33C 

28- 29c 

Gathered  . 

. . .31-35C 

30-34C 

26 -30c 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

. . .33-38C 

34-36C 

30 -32c 

Prices  on  ncai'by  white  eggs  have  turned 
firmer  and  the  market  is  tending  slightly 
in  the  seller's  favor.  There  are  a  few 
sales  that  have  been  reported  at  prices 
slightly  above  reported  quotations.  These 
cannot  be  considered  any  indication  of  the 
market,  however.  Nevertheless  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  moment  is  very  favorable.  The 
percentage  of  real  fancy  stock  is  small. 
These  readily  command  top  prices.  With 
this  shrinkage  in  the  receipts  the  storage 
market  is  taking  on  a  much  better  aspect. 
The  cold  storage  figures  for  May  ii 
amounted  to  slightly  over  850,000  cases 
while  the  year  previous  storage  holdings 
were  something  like  200,000  cases  less. 
Much  of  the  stock  that  went  into  storage 
this  year  did  so  at  a  higher  price  than  a 
year  ago  so  it  is  rather  speculative  as  to 
the  outlook  for  storage  c_ggs.  At  the  pres¬ 


ent  time  it  does  not  appear  as  though  there 
•were  anything  to  become  alarmed  about 
although  some  feel  that  eggs  tA’cnt  into 
storage  at  a  price  a  little  too  high  to 
realize  much  of  a  profit. 

GRAINS  AND  FEED 

A  Year 

FUTURES  May  12  May  5  Ago 

Wheat  . $1.62'/-,  $1.61  $1.04% 

Corn  .  1.15/4  -  ,75/a 

Oats  . .  .45%  -  .46% 

CASH  GRAINS 

Wheat  . $2.p4  $2.04  $1.23 

Corn  .  1.37I/2  1.28%  .95 

Oats . .  .55  .54/2  .58 

feeds  May  9  May  2 

Grd.  Oats  . 37.60  37.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 34.00  30.00 

H  d  Bran  . 35.00  31.50 

Stand’d  Mids  . 35.00  30.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 40.00  36.00 

Flour  Mids  . 41.00  36.50 

Red  Dog  . 46.00  44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 42.25  42.00 

Yel  Hominy  . . 42.50  42.00 

Corn  Meal  . 46.00  45.00 

Gluten  Feed  . .  . 

Gluten  Meal  . .  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 42.00  41.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ....42.00  45.00 

43%  C.  S.  M eat .47.00  46.00 

34%  Linseed 

Oil  Meal  . 43.50  42.00 

The  above  feed  prices  arc  given  for  the 
local  Buffalo  feed  market  in  straight  car 
lots  as  reported  by  the  New  York  .State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Live  calves  have  been  meeting  a  some¬ 
what  easier  market  of  late  and  it  is  only 
the  very  prime  marks  that  wfll  bring  from 
$12.50  to  $12.75  per  100  pounds.  Fair  to 
good  calves  are -being  quoted  from  $10.50 
to  $12  while  common  to  medium  stock  is 
worth  only  from  $8.50  to  $10  and  culls  as 
low  as  $6.50.  Spring  lambs  are  generally 
worth  about  $18.50  a  hundred.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  live  calves  have  been  slow  while 
lambs  have  been  meeting  a  much  better 
call.  The  demand  for  live  lambs  has  been 
fairly  moderate  and  stock  that  weighs 
from  100  to  150  pounds  will  bring  at  the 
moment  from  11^  to  12c  per  pound  while 
stock  running  heavier  is  quoted  up  to  I2j^c 
per  pound. 

Country  dressed  veal  is  showing  less 
strength  than  it  did  and  i8c  is  now  the 
top  of  the  market  for  choice  carcasses. 
Supplies  are  heavy  and  the  trade  is  very 
moderate.  While  quotations  are  the  same 
with  some  difficulty  that  the  outside  prices 
as  they  have  been  for  the  past  week,  it  is 
are  realized.  Prime  marks  are  worth  from 
15  to  1 6c  but  most  business  is  going  on  in 
the  neighborhood  of  12  to  14c.  Heavy  hot 
house  lambs  that  are  prime  are  w’orth  from 
$9  to  $10  each,  while  average  stock  is 
worth  from  $6  to  $8. 

OLD  POTATOES  ADVANCE 
Just  about  the  time  the  old  potato  mar¬ 
ket  is  ready  to  die  it  takes  on  renewed  life, 
so  late  in  the  season  that  few  farmers  have 
been  able  to  hold  their  potatoes  in  any 
condition  to  make  them  at  all  saleable.  A 
week  ago,  States  in  150-pound  sacks  were 
selling  for  $1.15  to  $1.35  delivered,  where¬ 
as  on  May  12th  they  were  worth  from 
$1.75  to  $2.25.  This  has  been  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  supplies  have  been  light. 
Maines  are  also  much  better  off  than  they 
were  a  week  ago.  At  the  moment  they  are 
worth  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  hundred  de^ 
livered  In  New  York,  whereas  a  week  ago 
they  were  worth  less  than  $1.  Maihes  in 
150-pound  sacks  are  now  bringing  any- 
wliere  from  $2  to  $2.60  while  a  week  ago 
the  fanciest  were  only  worth  $1.60.  It 
is  questionable  if  prices  would  he  anything 
like  this  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  few  available.  Southern  po¬ 
tatoes  are  arriving  free  enough  now  to 
keep  the  market  pretty  well  supplied  al¬ 
though  the  top  of  the  Florida  market  has 
advanced  $i  a  barrel  over  last  week’s 
price.  There  seems  to  be  more  activity 
in  the  potato  market  and  general  condi¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  much  healthier.  South 
Carolina  has  started  shipping  Cobblers. 

HAY  SLIGHTLY  EASIER 

With  increase  receipts  and  advices  In¬ 
dicating  that  more  hay  is  on  its  way,  the 
market  has  turned  somewhat  easier  with 
the  result  that  $26  is  the  top  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  straight  timothy  No.  I  grade.  At 
that  the  market  is  fairly  steady  on  top 
grades  hut  nndergradcs  are  easier  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  drag  again.  Timothy  of  No. 
2  and  No.  3  grades  will  bring  anywhere 
from  $20  to  $24  in  New  York  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  bale  and  quality.  Light 
clover  mixed  Is  worth  anywhere  from  $17 
to  $24  depending  on  the  grade, _  and  con- 
.dition  in  which  the  hay  is  while  second 
cutting  alfalfa  will  vary  from  $23  to  $30. 


(Continued  from  page  535) 

While  this  is  not  the  hardship  it  niav 
seem,  it  has  its  disadvantages,  and  every 
year  we  say  “next  3-ear  we  will  have  a 
hired  man,”_but  “next  3-ear’’  something  al¬ 
ways  turns  up.  One  year  we  did  it  in 
order  to  make  payments  on  a  flivver,  an¬ 
other  year  we  had  a  man  engaged  but  he 
didn't  come.  The  hardest  problem  has 
been  the  children,  when  they  were  too  little 
to  “go  along,”  hut  with  a  crib  in  which 
to  sleep  and  play  they  have  been  left  pretty 
much  to  themselves  and  are  apparently 
none  the  worse  for  it. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  work  on  the  hill 
where  the  breezes  nearly  always  blow  and 
the  blue  hills  across  the  valley  are  in  view, 
but  in  the  long  meadow  by  the  barn  we 
can  get  in  more  hay  in  less  time  and  with 
considerable  less  effort. 

One  afternoon  as  we  loaded  hay  in  the 
long  meadow,  a  truck  stopped  near  the 
house  and  a  neighbor  came  down  to  see 
if  our  broilers  were  ready  to  sell.  The 
truck  driver  would  give  “so  much.”  “In 
a  few  days  the3-  might  be  down.  Would  we 
take  it?”  We  took  it.  Were  not  those 
roosters  eating  their  heads  off  and  where 
was  there  time  to  give  them  the  necessary 
attention  ? 

As  they  went  to  crate  and  load  the 
chickens,  I  jumped  off  the  load  and  sat 
in  the  shade  to  wait  and  rest.  Beyond 
the  meadows  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bank 
the  little  brook  flowed  over  the  rocks 
and  beyond  that  rose  the  ivooded  hillside. 
Close  at  hand  along  the  wall  were  fire 
cherries,  thorn  bushes  and  birches.  Along 
the  wall  to  the  left  was  a  spreading  oak 
while  to  the  right  was  the  fanlike  top 
of  an  elm.  From  the  bank  of  the  little 
brook  rose  the  pointed  spire  of  a  balsam 
and  near  it  the  dark  form  of  a  hemlock. 
Across  the  brook  I  distinguished  the 
trembling  dull  green  leaves  of  a  poplar 
against  the  brighter  green  of  the  maples 
and  beeches.  A  locust  droned,  a  little 
breeze  sprang  up  and  stirred  the  leaves 
and  the  little  brook  murmured  over  its 
stoney  bed.  A  hluejay  flew  from  bush  to 
bush  and  a  hawk  soared  above  the  trcctops. 

From  the  direction  of  the  house  came 
the  sound  of  voices  and  the  squawk  of 
chickens  and  presently  "tlie  truck  rolled 
away  and  we  resumed  our  loading. 

When  the  hay  was  finall3'  in,  there  was 
still  supper  to  get  and  eat,  hens  to  feed, 
cows  to  milk,  children  to  tuck  into  bed 
before  we  could  rest,  weary  but  withal 
satisfied  for  “Something  accomplished, 
something  done  had  earned  a  night  s  re¬ 
pose.”  N6xt  year  we’ll  have  a  hired  man. 

E.  W;  N.,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Liked  the  “  Trouble  Maker  ’  ’ 

For  some  time  I  have  felt  I  must  write 
3'ou  to  congratulate  ,3-011  on  your  success 
in  combatting  the  blight  in  3-our  chestnut 
grove,  also  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
wonderful  stor3',  “The  T.  rouble  Maker. 
It  is  the  best  story  that  has  been  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  years.  The 
only  fault  was  that  you  rang  off  where 
it  left  us  in  such  suspense. 

I  also  like  3'our  stand  on  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  tax  problems,  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  rare  treats  in  Mr.  Van  Wagenens 
writings.  I  wish  we  might  have  more  of 
them,  as  well  as  Mr.  H.  E.  Cooks  wise 
talks.  I  don’t  see  how  you  could  better 

the  paper  in  any  way. 

— Mrs.  S.  D.  R.,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

.  'WHITE  AND -BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Green'wich  St.,  New  York  City 


Ke«ves»  Couohv*  Condlltoi*- 
•r.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
«  Two  cans  satisfactory  for 

r  Heaves  or  money  back.  SI. 29 

per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

Th«  Newton  Nomedy  Ce* 


'This  popular  wood-block  design  is  Gold-Seal  Pattern 
No.  3S6.  In  the  6  x  9-foot  size  it  costs  only  $9.40. 


Drudgery  has  no  place  in4k^kitchen- 


Facsimile  of  Gold  Seal 
that  is  pasted  on  the  face 
of  every  guaranteed  Gon- 
goleum  Gold-Seal  Rug. 


What  a  lovely  rug!  And  how  much  its 
handsome  wood-block  design  and  warm, 
brown  tones  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
this  cheery  farm  kitchen!  It’s  one  of  those 
popular,  easy-to-clean  Congoleum  Gold-Seal 
Rugs,  which  have  taken  the  tiresome  drudg¬ 
ery  out  of  housekeeping  for  thousands  of 
women  all  over  the  country. 

Easily  and  Quickly  Cleaned 

Not  only  easy  to  clean  but  easy  to  keep 
clean,  too!  Nothing  penetrates  or  clings  to 
the  smooth,  waterproof  surface.  All  signs  of 
tracked-in  mud  and  spilled  things  can  be 
quickly  obliterated  with  a  few  whisks  of  a 
damp  mop  or  cloth. 

Then,  too,  Congoleum  Rugs  don’t  have 
to  be  tacked  down  or  cemented.  Just  unroll 
them  as  they  come  from  the  store,  and  they 
cling  to  the  floor,  without  ever  curling  up  at 
the  corners  or  ruflfling  along  the  edges. 

You  can  easily  afford  one  of  these  popular 
rugs  in  every  room  in  the  house. 


Gold  Sect  I 


beg.  o.s.  pat. 


OPP 


Rugs 


Popular  Sizes — Low  Prices 

6  X  9  ft.  3  9.40  Patterns  No.  386  and  x  3  ft.  $  .60 

Iff  X  9  ft.  11.70  408  are  made  in  all  the  ^  j  jq 

9  X  9  ft.  14.05  sizes.  The  other  pat-  '  .  , 

9  X  104^  ft.  16.40  terns  are  made  in  the  c  '  o  Vn 

9  X  12  ft.  18.75  large  sizes  only.  3  X  6  It.  /.oU 

Owing  to  freight  rates,  prices  in  the  South  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  are  higher  than  those  quoted. 

$100  Reward! 

There  is  only  one  “Congoleum.”  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  Congoleum-Nairn  Inc.,  and  Identified 
by  a  Gold  Seal  pasted  on  the  surface  of  every  pat¬ 
tern.  All  “Seconds”  are  Identified  by  a  red  label. 

As  the  sale  or  representation  of  any  other  make 
of  floor-covering  as  “Congoleum”  is  a  violation 
of  the  law,  we  will  pay  3100  to  any  person  who 
will  secure  evidence  that  will  lead  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  anyone  guilty  of  this  practice. 

If  you  want  the  genuine  ask  for  It  by  the  regis¬ 
tered  trade-mark  name  “Congoleum”  and  look 
for  the  Gold  Seal. 

Congoleum-Nairn  inc. 

Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco  Dallas 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Atlanta  Pittsburgh  New  Orleans 
Cleveland  London  Paris  Rio  de  Janeiro 
In  Canada — Congoleum  Canada  Limited,  Montreal 

r 


Pattern 
No.  356 


Write  us  for  free  booklet,  show¬ 
ing  all  the  beautiful  Congoleum 
patterns  in  their  actual  colors. 


Pattern 
No.  408 


Pattern 
No.  548 


Pattern 
No.  323 


Pattern 
No.  398 


When  hot  days  come  -  me  an  oil  range  that 

sends  Us  heat  into  the  cooking  and  not  into  the  kitchen 


CThis  cut-away  view  shows  how  the  blue 
flame  of  the  Florence  goes  straight  to  the 
cooking.  The  heat  is  focused  just  where  you 
want  it  for  quick  cooking. 


Focused  Heat  makes  the  Florence 
the  cook  stove  with  the  hot  flame 


Here  S  an  oil  range  that  doesn’t  throw  its  flame 
out  in  all  directions — scattering  its  heat  over  the 
kitchen.  The  Florence  is  built  on  the  principle  of  focused 
heat — it  sends  its  flame,  intense  and  concentrated, 
right  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  where  it  is  needed. 

That  feature  of  the  Florence  is  important  all  the 
year  round  because  it  makes  your  cooking  quicker, 
better,  cheaper.  And  it’s  doubly  important  in  the  hot 
months  because  it  makes  your  kitchen  a  cooler  place  to 
work  in,  and  your  cooking  an  easier  job  for  you. 

Y ou^ll  he  proud  of  it  in  your  kitchen 

The  minute  you  see  this  handsome  stove  you  admire  it 
and  want  it  in  your  kitchen.  Its  sturdy,  well  propor¬ 
tioned  black  frame  and  its  gleaming  blue  or  gray 
enamel  make  the  Florence  the  range  that  belongs  in 
a  beautifully  equipped  kitchen. 

And  the  Florence  is  fully  competent  for  any  cooking 


or  baking  or  roasting  you  ever  have.  For  the  quick, 
easy  cooking  of  fresh  vegetables,  for  the  long  simmer¬ 
ing  cooking  of  cereals,  for  canning,  for  preserving — 
the  Florence  is  the  stove  for  every  meal  every  day, 
every  season  of  the  year. 

It  is  easy  to  operate  the  Florence.  Just  a  simple 
turning  of  a  lever,  and  your  flame  is  burning  at  any 
degree  of  heat  you  require.  No  mussy  wicks  to  trim, 
no  priming,  no  difflculty  in  lighting  or  extinguishing 
the  flame.  The  Florence  Leveler  on  each  leg  of  the 
stove  enables  you  to  set  the  stove  level  if  the  floor  is 
uneven;  and  a  spirit  level  attached  to  the  feed  pipe 
shows  when  the  adjustment  is  correct. 

And  it  costs  less  to  cook  with  the  Florence.  The  heat 
is  not  wasted,  because  the  flame  is  directed  right  where 
its  job  is.  This  conserves  fuel,  and  you  need  less  oil. 

The  Florence  delivers  to  the  cooking  more  heat  in 
a  given  time  from  a  gallon  of  kerosene  than  any  other 
oil  range. 


FLORENCE 

Oil  Ranie 


The  oven  completes  the  stove 

The  Florence  portable  oven  is  as  excellent  as  the 
stove.  When  you  wish  to  bake  or  roast,  simply 
put  it  on  the  stove,  and  you  have  a  highly 
perfected  oven  for  your  needs.  Thousands  of 
women  say  that  the  Florence  oven  is  the  best 
they  have  ever  used. 

Go  to  your  dealer,  and  convince  yourself  that 
this  is  the  stove  you  have  been  looking  for. 

FLORENCE  STOVE  CO., 

Park  Square  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Division  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans, 
Dallas,  Denver,  Detroit,  Cleveland 

Makers  of  Florence  Oil  Ranges,  Florence  Ovens,  Florence 
Water  Heaters  and  Florence  Oil  Heaters 

Made  and  Sold  in  Canada  by  McClary’s, 

London,  Canada 


This  is  the  Florence  Oven,  built  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Dutch  oven,  with  the  “baker’s  arch 
to  prevent  air  pockets.  The  patented  heat  spreader 
at  the  bottom  assures  even  distribution  of  heat 
and  guards  against  your  roasts  and  baked  things 
being  underdone  on  top  and  burnt  on  the 
bottom.  On  the  door  of  the  oven  there  is  a  heat 
indicator  which  shows  how  much  heat  there  is 
inside  for  your  baking  and  roasting. 

(TW^ 


Find  out  more  about  Florence  ranges 
and  ovens  and  the  cooking  and 
baking  you  can  do  with  them  by 
sending  for  our  free  booklet,  “Get 
Rid  of  the  ‘Cook  Look’.”  This  book¬ 
let  contains  much  information  that 
will  interest  you. 


A  regally  luxurious  motor  car  with  the  only  type 
of  six-cylinder  engine  in  the  world  that  actually 
grows  quieter,  smoother,  more  powerful-  -CNb  valves 
tx)  grind  •  carbon  annoyance  •60  horsepower 
performance  •  A  motor  car  beautifully  engineered, 
beautifully />«///- and  ^lylish  as  thefue de laTaix. 

B  V\ri  L  L  Y  S  -  O  V  E  R  L  A  N  D  /w  c.,  (9/? •  •  W  I  L  L  Y  S  -  O  V  E  R  L  A  N  D  Sales  Co  L  t  d  .,^0  r  o  n  I  o ,  C  a  n  a  d  a 

WILLY  S  *  OVE  RLAN  D  -  FINE  -  MOTOR-CARS 


Clear  Valspar  on  Linoleum  and 
Laun-Dry-Ette  washing  machine 


Make  Your  Laundry 


Valsp ar-Enamel  on 
woodwork  and  furniture 


Cheerful  and  Waterproof — with  Valspar 


There  are  so  many  things  and  so  many 
places  in  the  laundry  and  kitchen  that 
Valspar  will  beautify  and  protect;  wood¬ 
work  and  metal  work,  furniture,  tubs  and 
washing  machines,  wooden  floors,  Lino¬ 
leum,  Congoleum,  or  Oil  Cloth.  In  fact, 
there’s  no  limit  to  Valspar’s  household 
uses. 

Valspar  is  heat-proof,  waterproof  and 
accident-proof.  Washing  powders  or  hot, 
soapy  water  will  not  spot  or  mar  it.  Neither 
acids  nor  alkalies  will  spoil  its  lustre  or 
turn  it  white. 

Unequalled,  too,  for  farm  implements 
and  equipment,  tools,  automobiles,  dairy 
and  poultry  houses,  incubators,  brooders, 
and  every  varnish  use,  indoors  or  out. 


Valspar  is  also  made  m  a  variety  of 
beautiful  colors — 

Valspar  Varnish-Stains  in  transparent 
wood  colors  such  as  Light  or  Dark  Oak, 
Mahogany,  Walnut,  Cherry  and  Moss 
Green. 

Valspar-Enamels  in  Red — light  and 
deep.  Blue — light,  medium  and  deep.  Green 
— medium  and  deep.  Vermilion,  Ivory, 
Bright  Yellow,  Gray  and  Brown.  Also 
Black,  White,  Gold,  Bronze,  Aluminum 
and  Flat  Black. 

Valspar,  Valspar  Varnish-Stains  and 
Valspar-Enamels  are  easy  to  apply  and 
dry  to  a  bright,  lustrous  finish.  They  may 
be  rubbed  to  a  beautiful  dull  finish  if  de¬ 
sired, 


The  makers  of  Laun-Dry-Ette 
electric  washing  machine  write: 
“To  coat  the  polished  copper 
surface  of  the  Laun-Dry-Ette’s  tub, 
we  required  a  material  that  would 
be  transparent,  a  substance  that 
would  resist  heat  and  hot,  soapy 
water.  It  seemed  to  us  that  Valspar 
was  the  only  answer  to  the  problem. 

“Today  the  tub  of  every  Laun- 
Dry-Ette  that  leaves  our  factory 
has  its  outside  surface  carefully 
coated  with  your  excellent  product. 
We  are  delighted  with  the  results 
and  so  are  our  customers.” 


I 


I 
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VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Varnishes  in  the  JV arid — Established  1832 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Detroit  Toronto  London  Paris  Amsterdam 
W  P.  FULLER  &  CO..  Pacific  Coast 


This  Coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  Cents 


VALENTINE’S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  460  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

I  enclose  dealer’s  name  and  stamps — 20c  apiece  for  each  40c  sample  can 
checked  at  right.  (Only  one  sample  each  of  Clear 
Valspar,  Varnish-Stain  and  Enamel  supplied  per 
person  at  this  special  price.)  E alspar  Instruction 
Book  with  Color  Charts,  15c  extra. 

Print  full  mail  address  plainly. 


Dealer’s  Name. 


Addr 


Your  Name 


Clear  Valspar  .  .  □ 
Valspar-Enamel  .  □ 
Choose  1  Color  .  .  .  .  • 

Valspar-Stain  .  .  □ 
Choose  1  Color  .  .  .  .  • 

Valspar  Book  .  .  □ 


Stand.  F.  P.  S-U 


'''srUs.PM.olt,- 

The  famous  Valspar 


Address . City. 
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News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

Ann  ual  Meeting  Holstein  Breeders  In  Grand  Rapids  June  3 


Salem;  and  M.  J.  Sheridan,  Jr.,  Leb¬ 
anon. 


THL  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein  The  New  Jersey  delegates  are:  G.  D. 

Friesian  Association  of  AnrcHca  Brill,  Jamesbiirg;;  Samuel  W.  Ridgway, 
uill  be  held  during  the  first  week 
in'  June  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

On  June  2  the  program  will  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Michigan 
Holstein-  Friesian  Association  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  F.  L.  Houghton,  secretary 
of  the  national  association,  all  delegates 


phia  county,  September  7-12;  Quakers- 
town,  August  25-29.  No  less  than  80 
fairs  are  listed  at  present. 

Lancaster  county  tobacco  dealers  aftd 
growers  report  an  active  demand  for  all 
stock  remaining  from  the  1923  and  1924 
crops.  High  grade  leaf  tobacco  appears 
to  be  in  special  inquiry  by  large  jobbing 
houses.  While  some  growers  will  sub- 


New  York  State  Holstein  Sale 
Averages  $142 

“Old  klan  Weather"  turned  traitor 

are  iirsreT  to  be  present  to  take  part  in  against  the  New  York  Holstein  Men  stitute  tomatoes  in  sorae_  tobacco  dis- 
the  discussions  on  that  day.  The  con-  -when  he  sent  some  of  his  worst  wares  tricts,  it  is  believed  that  the  normal 
vention  officially  opens  on  June  3rd.  on  the  days  of  the  annual  spring  sale  acreage  of  tobacco  will  be  planted  m  the 
The  delegates  to  the  convention  have  of  the  New  York  State  Holstein  Fries-  county. 


been  announced  as  follow’s: 

New  York  Delegates 

H.  H.  Wing,  Ithaca;  Henry  Mov- 
genthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction;  W  m, 
D.  Robens,  Poland;  C.  F.  Bigler, 
Syracuse;  H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse;  Ld- 
uard  A.  Powell.  Syracuse;  R.  E.  Chap¬ 
in.  Batavia;  A.  A.  Hartshorn,  Hamilton; 
Ward  W.  Stevens,  Liverpool;  Harry 
Yates,  Orchard  Park;  Eugene  M.  Hast¬ 
ings,  Pulaski;  D.  B.  Armstrong,  Water- 
town;  H.  V.  Noyes,  Kenwood;  J.  M. 
Howard,  Sherburne;  Floyd  H.  Stevens, 
Lacona;  S.  T.  Wood,  Liverpool;  Harry 
B.  Winters,  Albany;  H.  C.  Wood,  Mor- 
risville;  C.  B.  Marshall,  Morrisvilie;  H. 
F.  Farrington,  Lowville;  R.  M.  Thomp- 
sonrHeuvelton;  F.  A.  Blew'er,  Owego; 

F.  H.  White,  Richfield  Springs;  and  H. 
D.  Seely,  Goshen. 

Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  Delegates 

The  Pennsylvania  delegates  are:  John 
A.  Bell,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh;  Abner  S.  Dey- 
sher,  Reading;  Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson, 
Montrose;  H.  E.  Robertson,  York;  John 

G.  Howard,  Wyalusing;  Frank  A.  Keen, 
West  Chester;  James  W.  Hunter,  Grove 
City;  John  H.  Shirk,  Lancaster;  I.  V. 
Otto,  Carlisle;  W.  A.  Woods,  Hunts- 
dalc;  Albert  B.  Craig,  Sewickley  and 
James  M.  Paxton,  Houston. 


ian  Association,  which  was  held  at  the  definite  step  has  been  taken  toward 

Coliseum  on  the  New  York  State  Fair  cooperative  marketing  of  the  tobacco 
Grounds  at  Syracuse  on  May  7  and  8.  crop  m  Lancaster  and  adjoining  coun- 
One  hundred  and  five  head  changed  ties.  Under  the  leadership  of  J.  C.  Bru- 
liands  at  an  average  of  $142  a  baker,  president  of  the  farm  bureau  of 

the  richest  agricultural  count}"  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  conferences  were 
held  and  committees  appointed  to  plan 
definite  organization  of  plans  to  im¬ 
prove  the  present  unstable  marketing 
conditions. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  has  just  been 
approved  which  provides  that  onh"  bot¬ 
tled  milk  may  be  sold  at  eating  places 
in  Pennsylvania  after  May  26th.  The 
act  affects  all  restaurants,  hotels,  soda 
water  fountains  and  dining  cars.  The 
milk  must  be  served  to  patrons  in  the 
original  bottles  in  which  it  is  supplied  to 
such  dealers.  “Mixed  drinks"  are  not 
included  in  the  act. 

Granges  are  becoming  active  in  pass¬ 
ing  resolutions  endorsing  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  prohibition  laws,  and  condemn¬ 
ing  the  laxity  that  prevailed  in  many  lo¬ 
calities.  Federal  aird  county'  courts  are 
taxed  to  the  limit  with  liquor  cases. 


an 

head.  The  top  price  of  the  sale  was  $355 
which  R.  C.  Melvin  of  Liverpool,  bid 
for  K.  P.  B.  K.  Anne  Pieterje  Pohlcrest, 
consigned  by  D.  C.  Middleton  of  Black 
River,  Jefferson  Co.  N.  Y. 

There  was  only  a  small  crowd  on 
hand  and  the  bidding  was  not  spirited. 
The  results  of  the  sale  were  disappoint¬ 
ing  compared  to  the  Brentwood  Nation¬ 
al  which  was  held  the  previous  week. 
Only  five  other  individuals  brought  over 
$300  and  only  si.x  brought  between  $200 
and  $300.  Twenty  head  brought  less 
than  $100. 


Farm 


Central 


$10  Down  Buys 

Holstein  Bull 

A  Direct  Descendent  of 
The  Century  Sire 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka 

"Dairymen’s  League  certificates  ac¬ 
cepted  in  partial  payment  at  full  face 
value.’’ 

READ  WHAT  THiS  ^UYER  SAYS 
In  regard  to  the  bull,  I  did  not  write 
you  as  your  secretary  phoned  the 
house  one  day  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  told 
him  the  bull  had  arrived  in  good 
shape,  and  I  had  been  waiting  to  write 
you  until  our  County  Agent  visited 
the  farm.  Everyone  who  has  seen  the 
bull  are  very  much  impressed  with 
him,  the  farmer  who  operates  the 
place,  most  of  all.  The  Tester  was  at 
the  farm  over  Sunday  while  I  was 
there  and  he  also  spoke  very  highly  of 
him.  I  will  let  you  know  later  what 
our  County  Agent  thinks  of  him.  I 
cannot  understand  how  you  can  afford 
to  sell  a  bull  of  so  good  breeding  and 
so  well  fed  and  in  such  excellent  shape 
at  the  price.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  are  perfectly  delighted  with  him. — 
H.  M.  Lloyd,  New  Jersey. 

Write  ror  Particulars 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION.  N.  Y. 
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News  From 
New  York 

'  I  'HERE  is  no  doubt  but  that  cows  are 
selling  better  than  for  quite  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  This  means  better  prices 
and  better  demand  for  cows.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  milk  prices  that  make  this  of  course. 
It  comes  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  feeds 
are  high.  Feeds  are  dropping  mostly, 
but  they  are  not  down  to  a  year  ago. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  say  that 
it  will  pay  to  feed  grain  feeds  if  they 
not  cost  more  than  milk  brings  by 
the  hundred.  Right  now  they  cost  no 
more  than  the  price  of  milk  but  that 
comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
March  milk.  April  may  not  do  quite  as 
well  in  comparison.  For  that  matter 
April  milk  never  did  bring  the  same 
comparative  price.  Cows  may  be  said 
to  bring  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  with  a  few  selling  for  more. 

Farms  in  Better  Demand 

Yes,  and  farms  arc  certainly  in  better 
demand.  The  price  is  low  but  occasion¬ 
ally  a  farm  sells  even  with  voluntary 
sale.  Right  now  I  think  of  three  of 
these  within  a  short  distance  from  me. 
A  really  good  hill  farm  of  about  150 
acres  with  very  good  buildings  and  well 
stocked  sold,  it  is  reported,  for  $8,500.  It 
is  too  cheap  yet  one  would  have  been 
likely  to  guess  that  it  could  not  be  sold 
at  all  now.  A  farm  of  80  acres  in  a 
creek  valle}',  good  land,  easily  worked, 
but  without  much  in  the  building  line 
went  for  a  thousand  dollars.  To  go 
with  another  farm  it  is  an  excellent  buy 
it  would  seem. 

Killing  Scrubs  Had  Its  Effect 

The  urgency  with  which  the 
Americ.vn  Agriculturist  has  advised  the 
block  for  certain  cows  has  had  some  ef¬ 
fect  in  ridding  the  territory  of  quite  a 
number  of  cows,  and  now  with  improv¬ 
ed  milk  prices  there  is  some  demand 
for  cows.  We  look  for  prices  for  milk 
to  keep  up  pretty  well  this  summer  and 
that  will  help  hold  prices  for  cows. 

— H.  H.  Lyon. 


Better  Cultivation  in 
Field  and  Orchard 


A  Real  Double  Purpose  Harrow.  Gangs 
Dan  be  closed  together  for  field  work  or 
extended  for  orchard  cultivation. 
Sangs  are  reversible  in  either  position. 

Reversible 
Extension 

_ _  S.  A.  Harrow 

Made  in  six  basic  sizes  which  can  be 
furnished  with  regular  heads  or  with 
various  extensions  up  to  14  ft.  cut. 
Disks  are  of  cutlery  steel  with  edges 
Forged  sharp.  CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Implements  are,  the  only  ones  having 
forged  edge  disks.  Send  for  our  com¬ 
plete  catalog  of  horse  and  tractor 
drawn  disk  implements  for  orchard, 
farm  and  garden;  also  name  of  nearest 
distributor  and  valuable  free  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co,, 

92  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


BROOKFIELD  FARM 


MCAOfiOAJLTfeRS  >«rHSK£rORD? 

DURHAM  •  CONNECTICUT 

ITe  offer  tvro  yearling  Woodford  bulls  aud  several  well 
ored  heifers,  at  attractive  prices. 

Write  for  booklet  “A”  “HEREFORDS  FOR 
NEW  ENGLAND  AND  WHY’’ 

PHILIP  J.  RICH,  ANDY  CARTER, 

Manager.  llerdsmaii. 
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VERTICAL  —  HORIZONTAL 

1 —  Militaiy  students  28 — Also  1 — Native  of  Cali-  31 — Worshipped 

2 —  Any  sour  sub-  30 — Wrath  fornia  36 — Revoke 

stance  32 — Deprive  of  right  11 — Seaport  in  Wash-  40 — Musical 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 

Oliver  D.  Sciiock 

’^HIS  year’s  county  agricultural  fair 
season  will  commence  August  18-22 
in  Armstrong  County  and  close  in  York 
County,  October  6-9.  The  Allentown 
fair  is  scheduled  for  September  22-26; 

Reading,  September  15-19;  Lancaster, 

September  29-October  3;  York,  October  period 

6-9;  Cressona,  September  7-11;  Philadel-  25— Bank-roll  (Abbr) 


ingtop 
12 — Aviator 

14 —  Entrance 
gold  mine 

15 —  T  avern 

16 —  Repetition 
words 

17 —  Guided 


3 —  Parcel  of  land  to  appear  in 

4 —  Contraction  of  “I  court 

am”  33 — Rood  (Abbr) 

5 —  Swoons  34 — Complete 

6 —  Release  purchas-  35 — Sandy  v^aste 
ed  from  captivity  36 — Clattering  noise 

7—  Nickel  (Abbr)  37— Finish 

8 —  Irregular  (Abbr)  38 — Pint  (Abbr) 

9 —  Book  of  Old  39 — Places  in  line 

Testament  45 — Prescribed  por- 

10 —  Race  tion  of  medicine 

11 —  Capital  of  Fieri-  48 — Furnace  for  bak-  21 — Rest 
da  ing  bricks  22 — Light  (Abbr) 

13 — Country  .of  Eu-  50 — Pinch 

rope  52 — River  (Spanish) 

18 — Atmosphere  54 — Electrical  Engi 

reer  (Abbr) 

56 — 501  (Roman  num 
erals) 


note— 


to 


note  — 


7th 

41 — Number 
a  42 — Insect 
43 — Musical 
6th 

0  f  44 — Society  of  -South 
Dakotans  (Abbr) 
46 — D  o  c  t  o  r  cf 

18 —  Indefinite  virticle  Science  (Aobr) 

19 —  S  o  u  t-^-e  a  s  t  17 — 400  (Roman  num* 

^Abbr)  erals) 

— Relation 
“*9 — Black 

23 —  -Wood-boring  tool  51 — Large  deer 

24 —  Globe  52 — Skin  of  fruit 

26 —  Exclamation  of  53 — More  comfortable 

surprise  55 — Magistrates  of 

27 —  Flowers  ancient  Rome 

29 — Sea-soldier  57 — Acts  of  repeating 
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CUICKS. 


so 


rrlces  eleetiw  June  1st. 
100  SOO  1000 


EARLY  SUMMER  AKD  HARVEST  HATCHED 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices  25 

\Thite.  Broim.,  Buff  and  Black  Legborn-t, 

Black  Minorca,s  . S2.30 

Barred  &  IVh.  Bocta,  R.  C.  *  R.  C.  EcU.-;, 

\Vh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpinetous, 

S.  S.  Hiimbucs^  .  S.OO  _  _  _  _ 

A  Hatch  every  Monday,  until  July  loth.  You  will  make  good  money  on  these  Chicks  at  these  prices.  Order 
right  from  this  ad.  Kef.  City  National  Bank.  To  help  us  fill  orders  proratiily  name  first,  second  and  third  choice,  in 
case  of  shnriaye  on  one  variety  we  can  then  fill  on  another  choice.  Scud  for  CaLilog. 

LARTZ  HATCHERY,  BO.X  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO.  Established  1906 


$5.00  $  0.00  $10.00  $80.00 


6.50  10.00  48.00  95.00 


Special  Prices 


FOR  JUNE  &  JULY  CHICKS.  For  25  years  we  have  supplied  Chicks  to  our 
many  cu.stoniers,  from  spccialiy  culled  flocks  of  pure  bred  stock.  100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  WE  CAH  SHIP  C.  0.  D.. 

larieties.  E-vpress  or  Poslnaid  25 

S.  C.  Wb.,  Br.,  Buff  &  BU:.  Legh^ns,  Ancoaas  $2.25 
Barred  &  \Vh.  Bocks,  It.  C.  Beds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  2.75 
Wh.  Wyandots,  Extra  Qual.  Barron  Win  Leghorns  3.00 

Extra  Quality  S.  C.  White  Mlnorcas  . . 3.75 

Light  Mi.xcd  Chicks  .  2.25 

Parks  Barred  Bocks  from  250-trap-ncst  hens,  13c  each. 

We  accept  orders  for  C.  0.  D.  shipment  by  Express  and  Parcel  Post, 
this  ad.  Catalog  Free. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BOX  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


500 
$38.00 
48.00 
53.00 
65.00 
36.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  20e  each. 

Order  direct  from 


50 
$4.25 
5.50 
5. 75 
7.00 
4.00 


100 
$  8.00 
10.00 
11.00 
13.00 
7.50 


1000 
$  77.00 
95.00 
100.00 
120.00 
70.00 


Effective  May  1st.  From  select, 
pure  bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  that 
have  been  culled  by  experts  holding  Ohio  State  Ua'versit/  Certificate. 


NOW  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES 


Ohio  C.  A. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Cu.arantcrJ.  Postpaid  Prices  50 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . $5.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  i  R.  C.  Reds  .  6.50 

Wliite  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  7.00 

Silver  L.  Wyandottes.  S.  C.  R.  L  Whiles  .  8.00 

Mixed,  100,  $9.00  Straiglit.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Bank  ref. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  35,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  01HO. 


100 
$  9.00 
12.00 
13.00 
15,00 


300 

$26.00 

35.00 

38.00 

43.00 


Member  L  B.  C. 


500 

$42.50 

57.50 

62.50 

72.50 
A.  and 


Hatched  from  high 


BUY  NATIONAL  GUARANTEED  CHICKS..  They  arc  h.atched  to  live,  lay  and  pay. 
class  BRED  TO  LAY  STOCK.  Prices  below  are  for  Jlay  and  June  delivery. 

Prices  on : 

Mixed  . 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  .  3.00 

Rocks,  Beds,  Anconas .  3.50 

Black  Minoreas,  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  . 

Columbian  Rocks,  Brahmas,  Golden  Wyandottes,  . 5.25 

Order  early  to  insure  prompt  deliveries.  First  orders  received  first  filled, 
are  as  good  as  the  BEST.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Reference  this  paper,  Curwensville  National  Bank. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.  .  .$2.50 

$4.75 

$  9.00 

$44.00 

$  87.00 

5.50 

11.00 

50.00 

102.00 

6.50 

12.25 

68.00 

117.00 

. ..  4.25 

8.00 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

_ 5.25 

10.25 

20.00 

95.00 

185.00 

filled.  Get 

Pennsylvania  hatched  chicks.  They 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARM3. 


Cox  403 


GBAMPlAl],  r.'.. 


100%  Live  Delivery  Gnaranteed.  Po.s!p»id  rriccs  cn 
White,  Brown,  Eiiff  &  Blk.  Legiiorns,  Sl.eppard  .Anconas  . 
Barred  &  White  Roclis,  R.  &  S.  C.  itidi,  BIV:.  Minoreas  . 

Buff  Rocks  &  Orpiugtons,  White  V»Var.iotles  . 

Extra  Quality  Wii.  Leghorns,  Barron  Strain  Wh.  Legl'.orns  . 
Wh.  Minoreas,  Extra  Quality  IVii.  Yfye  r.duttes,  R.  C.  Rei:, 

Puritas  Springs  293  Egg  Strain  IVhite  Leghorns  . 

Lt.  Brahma.s,  50.  $11.50;  100,  $22.  Heavy  Mixed.  50,  ?-5 
Light  Mixed.  50.  $4;  100.  $7  50:  500,  $30;  1(,00,  $79 
remittance.  Kef.  Farmers  State  Bank.  There  is  no  risk.  All  u-ders  have  our 
NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  BSX  A 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

14.50 

$  8.50 

$41.00 

$  80.00 

5.75 

11.00 

52.50 

100.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87,50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

;  100.  $9.50;  500,  $45;  1000,  $85. 
.  Order  riglit  from  tills  ad  with  full 
personal  attention.  Free  Catalog. 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


PURE  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN 

S.'C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  F.ABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Get  these  highly  bred  Chicks  duiiiig  June  al  brrsaiii  prices  for  your  heaviest  layers  next  December 
and  January.  These  are  the  big  tyoe,  'aiavy  laying,  Ir.pp'cd  coinii  biris  that  lay  and  pay  all  winter. 
This  is  a  breeding  farm,  not  »  Ifxlcheiy.  t'.'e  ireport  direct  from  Tom  Barron  of  England  and 
specialize  in  this  strain.  B.tRGAlN  PIllCilS  r/ITHiNG  ,tCNJ?,  50  Chicks,  $6.50;  100,  $12;  300, 
$35.  Sent  Postpaid.  100%  Live  I'elAcry  Gj.ns.pterd.  PLtJ.'ETS  and  COCKERELS,  $2.50  to 
$3.50  each.  SPECI.VL  FOHND.ATION  I'l’NS  of  10  ycc.-ling  liens  and  one  cockerel  from  imported 
stock,  $20.  Fine  Catalog  I'Tce.  Ref.  Dayton  Saving,!  &  Trust  Co. 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Roate  10-E  DAYTON,  OHIO 


CHICKS«.-5 0 0 0  Weekly 

BEST  BREEDS— LOWEST  PRICES  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $13.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 13.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  15.00 

Bufif  Rocks  . 15.00 

Broilers  .  12.00 

1,000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  direct 
from  adverti.semcnt.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  1.  Box  12.  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 
prepaid  to  j'our  door. 
We  personally  supervise 
our  breeding  stock.  Most 
profitable  varieties  from 
egg  laying  strains.  10% 
down  books  order.  Extra 
chicks  in  exbry  box.  You 
take  no  chances. 

GALION  HATCHERY 
Box  A  Gallon,  Ohio 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
•ange  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
;rap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year, 
^ow  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
vith  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
11.  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

HAMPTON'S  BUCK  LEGHORN  CHISKS 

Prices  for  postpaid  delivery  June  15th  and  each  week  after 
io— $3.50;  50— $6.50;  100— $11.00;  500— $50.00; 

1,000 — rifiO.OO.  Better  layers  you  never  will  get,  order 
low,  sale  delivery  guaranteed,  circular  free. 

E,  HAMPTON,  Box  A, 


fend 
for 

Catalogue 
and 
Our  Prices — 


Pittstswn,  N.  J. 


JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  268, 
2ul.  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  SO  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog.  A.  0.  JONES,  Oeorgelown,  Cel. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  pure  bred.  Inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Live 
Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100 

S.'C.  V/hite  Leghorns . -$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Plymoath  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reas  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots.  Don’t  delay 
P.lingoville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  302  Mingovifle,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  i 

MAY  DELIVERY  L/IllCKS 

$22  per  100;  $11  per  50;  $5.50  per  25.  Safe 
delivei-y  guaranteed.  You  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  utility.  Giants  at  any  price.  We  breed 
and  hatch  Pedrick’s  Jersey  Black  Giants 
Exclusively.  Order  from  ad,  or  send  for 
catalog 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

Day  Old  Turkeys  for  May  Delivery 
Can  fill  orders  ^rom  ten  to  ten  hundred  at  one  shipment. 
Guarantee  safe  delivery  anywhere  within  a  thousand  miles. 
Turkey  Book  one  dollar  postpaid. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS 
PLYMOUTH  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


[ 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Keep  the  Young  Birds 
Growing 

(Continued  from  page  539) 

grain  mixture  fed  in  a  litter  twice  a  day 
■ — morning  and  night.  This  grain  mix¬ 
ture  should  consist  of  5  parts  by  weight 
of  cracked  corn,  3  parts  of  cracked 
wheat  and  2  parts  of  pin  head  oats.  By 
the  time  they  are  six  weeks  old  you  can 
graduan3'  modify  the  mixture  so  that  it 
consists  of  6  parts  by  weight  of  cracked 
corn  and  A  parts  of  wheat.  This  grain 
mixture  is  also  fed  in  the  litter  three 
times  a  day,  morning,  noon  and  night. 
From  the  time  they  arc  three  months  old 
until  they  arc  matured  the  grain  mixture 
may  be  fed  in  the  litter  twice  a  day,  con¬ 
sisting  of  S  parts  c-i  cracked  corn.  2 
part.s  cf  barlej^,  2  parts  of  wheat  and  1 
part  of  heavy  o.ats.  Do  not  omit  the 
litter  for  this  induces  exercise,  and  ap¬ 
petite  for  mash.  So  much  for  the  grain 
mixture. 

Mash  Makes  Them  Grow 

The  mash  proposition  is  handled 
somewhat  differently.  From  the  time 
your  bird.^  start  up  until  tbcj’’  are  ap¬ 
proximately  6  weeks  of  age  they  sbeuid 
have  before  them  4  to  u  hours  a  day,  a 
mixture  consisting  of  2  parts  v.-heat 
bran,  1  part  wheat  middiings.  1  pa.rt  corn 
meal,  1  pound  sifted  ground  oats  and  1 
pound  sifted  meat  scrap  of  the  best 
grade  x'ou  can  buy.  You  niaj'-  find  that 
it  will  pay  vou  to  moisten  some  of  this 
mash  with  skim  milk  or  buttermilk  and 
feed  Lt  once  a  day  at  noon.  Mix  up  just 
enough  for  the  x'oungsters  to  clean  tip 
and  then  remove  it  from  their  troughs  in 
order  that  they  do  not  get  any  of  it  after 
it  is  soured. 

From  the  age  of  6  weeks  to  3  months 
the  mash  is  modified  only  by  changing 
from  sifted  ground  oats  to  ordinary 
ground  oats  otherwise  it  is  the  same  as 
mentioned  previously.  During  this  per¬ 
iod  the  mash  should  he  alwa.vs  available 
to  the  birds  in  hoppers  or  troughs,  so 
that  they  can  get  it  at  anvtime  of  the 
day  they  desire.  From  the  age  of  3 
months  on  to  maturit_v,  the  mash  is  mod¬ 
ified  by  reducing  the  wheat  bran  one 
half  so  that  vou  will  have  equal  parts 
by  weiglit  of  bran,  middlings,  corn  meal, 
ground  oat.s  and  meat  scran.  About  3 
parts  of  salt  are  added  to  500  pounds  of 
this  mixture.  If  3'ou  wish  to  develop 
your  birds  rapidly  to  the  end  it  may 
pay  you  to  resort  once  more  to  the  hen’s 
mash.  During  this  latter  period  3'OU  will 
find  that  the  birds  will  consume  three 
parts  of  grain  to  2  parts  of  mash. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  details 
for  you  to  hear  in  mind.  Do  not  forget 
that  the  birds  need  lime  and  grit.  Char¬ 
coal.  steamed  bone,  03'ster  shells  are  all 
good  for  the  various  purposes  for  which 
thev  are  intended. 

Give  the  birds  ju$t  enough  food  that 
they  ivill  clean  it  UD  nicehc  Do  not 
overfeed  them  and  keep  moldy  food 
from  them.  Induce  lots  of  exercise. 
That  means  a  good  appetite  and  with 
desirable  quarters  3-0U  should  experience 
no  trouble. 


There  are  Profits  in  Caponizing 

'  I  ‘  HE  caponizing  of  chickens  is  a  very 
ancient  custom,  the  practice  being 
general  two  thousand  3'ears  ago.  In 
comparatively  recent  times  Columhiis^ 
doubtless  ate  them,  and  Shakespeare 
writing  of  the  ’justice  whose  fat  belly 
was  “with  good  capon  lined,  grew  hun¬ 
gry  for  the  delectable  dish  as  he  wrote. 
It  is  pretty  well  settled  that  if  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  kind,  persists  century  after 
century  there  Is  something  In  it,  and 
something”  is  money.  Capons  are  easy 
to  make,  easy  to  care  for,  eas3’-  to  sell  at 
good  prices.  Remember  that  it  is  the 
first  few  pounds  of  chickens  that  cost 
most  to  feed.  Remember  that  the 
capon's  only  interest  in  life  is  to  grow 
big  and  fat.  He  is  a  bird  of  one. idea; 
he  has  no  side  issues;  he  dreams'  of 
neither  love  nor  w-ar.  Just  stays  round 
to  grow  and  make  money  for  his  own- 


One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

English.  Hollywood  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
$13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Bufj 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks.  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
US;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minoreas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
$15;  Light  Brahmas.  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  ara 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A.  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


HONEY  MAKER  CHICKS 
OHIO  ACCREDITED 


AT  REDUCED  PRICES 


Prices  on:  25 

\Th.  Br. ,  Bnff  Lc"t!0.-ns,  Ancona.s  $2.75 
Bd.  &  Wii.  Rocks.  S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds  .3  9.5 


3.25 

5.25 


50 

$5.25 

6.25 

6.25 

10.25 


3.75 

2.75 


Blk  Mincreas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

Jersey  Bisciz  Glant.s, 

SiL  &  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Wh.  Orpingtons, 

Hesvy,  aborted  .... 

Light,  r..3surted,  .... 

5%  discount  on  lots  of  500.  10%  on 

I’ure-hrcd  espcoLillv  selected.  100%  live 
teed.  MIDDLE  POINT  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Middle 
Ohio. 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

20.00 


7.25  14.00 

5.25  10.00 

4.25  8.00 
lots  of  1000. 
arrival  guaran- 

Point, 


BIG  REDUCTION  ON  500  AND  1000  LOTS 


From  free  range  breeders  bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 


Wliite  Leghorns  .  8  cts. 

Brown  Leghorns  . 8  cts. 

Barred  Rocks  .  0  cts. 

Rhode  I.  Reds  .  9  cts, 

Jlixed  Chicks  .  7  cts. 


Postage  paid.  Live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prompt  sliipment. 


JUfJlATA  POULTRY  FARM 

lehfleld . . 


Strickler’s  June  Chicks 

Hatches  June  2,  9,  16,  23, 30 

Are  extra  high  quality,  easy  to  raise  and 
will  be  money  makers  for  you.  'All  cliicks 
ent  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  saf« 
nd  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Extra  good  count,  loo. 

Tancred-Barron  Large  Type  (hens  weigh  4  to  b  ibs.) 
Inglish  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  with  285  ^ 
ockerels.  Chicks  from  these  matings,  $10  per  100;. 
er  500;  $95  per  1000.  Also  extra  good  S.  C.  Uccte. 
iliite  Rocks  and  Barred  Bocks  same  price.  10%  booM 
rder.  Circular  free. 

EONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


CHICKS  WITHPEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Ekery  bird  passed  by 
Inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  linlver- 
sity.  Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for  high  egg 
production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
flocks  la  best  of  health.  100% 

delivery.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  tree. 
Prices  low,  quality  considered. 

ILGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Holgate.  unio 


BABY  CHICKS  system  of  incubation 

I— . .  "  from  high-class  bred-to- 

lay  stock.  Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black 
Minoreas,  White  Wyandottes — 13l4c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas — ll/^e  each;  Broil¬ 
ers — Se  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  | 
parcel  post. 


OlINnA  POULTRY  FARM. 


NUNDA.  N.  Y. 


WISHBONE  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS 

luaiity  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock, 

horns.  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black - ^}o'nn  Lr  100 

re  VVyanaotres!"Blk^o“^^^^^^^  ..  “0.00  ^er  100 

iur'  many  wat""ola^rf  from  VaUsfied  «e^ 

lity  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modern  prices.  Sat 
ction  guaranteed  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  , 

i  Main  St.,  Phone  1604,  Hackensack,  n. 


barred  rocks 

Day  Old  Clucks  from  4000  matured  hens — 12c  each. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown,  Delaware. 


hicks  |,c5i  Z:  mSs 

ULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  McAbs- 

i-k  _  n  tvt  ■  U>  TO  11  <a  PTODs 
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er.  And  if  you  will  do  your  part  he 
surely  will  do  his  without  fail.  The 
same  amount  of  feed  will  raise  an  8 
pound  capon  and  only  pound  roost¬ 
er.  His  weight  is  nearly  double  and 
the  price  always  double.  So  I  say  go  to 
it  this  season. — C.  A.  Umoselle. 


The  Way  “Hen  Killers”  Show 
Their  Traits 

yyJHERE  chickens  and  hens  are  found 

”  killed,  it  is  important  toTcnow  tlie 
type  of  animal  which  killed  them  in  order 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence. 
Where  hawks  kill  smaller  chickens,  they 
are  usually  carried  away.  Larger  ones 
are  left  with  a  wound  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  with  the  skull  torn  open  and  feathers 
scattered  about.  Where  the  hen  is  found 
lying  on  the  side  with  a  small  wound  in 
the  throat,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
bird  was  killed  by  a  weasel.  House  cats 
commonly  eat  the  head  and  breast  and 
leave  the  remainder.  Rate  usually  work 
at  night  and  lea've  a  carcass,  which  is 
gnawed  in  several  places.  Where  cliickens 
are  out  at  night,  they  are  sometimes 
killed  by  owls  and  are  commonly  dragged 
to  a  secluded  place  ^nd  saved  for  the 
next  night’s  meal.  Traps  set  nearby  are 
almost  sure  to  catch  the  owl  the  following 
night. — A.  L.  C,  New  York. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASH 

Chicks  from  Inspected  flocks,  free  from  diseases.  Get 
our  cut  prices  before  you  buy.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  L  Red.s  and  Mixed.  Valuable  catalogue 
and  price  list  free.  TROUP  BROS.  R.D.  Ho.  3,  Miller- 
town,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  (Direct) 


S.  C.  Wliite 
Legliorns 

Brea  for  size  and  heavy  production.  Big  reduction  on 
chicks.  Growing  pullets  now  ready.  Satisfaction  on  ^ 

sales.  RED-W-FARM,  WOLCOTT,  H.  Y. 

Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Extra  quality  chicks  from  pure  blood,  line  bred,  high 
laying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  but  ^pecia] 
breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  for  egg  production. 
No  lights  used.  Specializing  In  heavy  laying  Light  Brabmas. 
Last  year  150  hens  layed  18,806  eggs.  Special  mating 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Exceptionally  strong,  fine  heavy  layers. 
E.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Rocks.  Prize  wiiinlng 
(].  R.  Fischel  W.  Rocks.  Limited  number  JIarcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marey  Farms. 

50  100  500  1000 

(.igbi  Brahmas  &  R.  1.  Reds  $9.50  $18.00  $85.00  $165 
Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Tliompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Rocks, 

Fischel  Strain  W.  Bocks .  10.50  20.00  95.00  185 

I'oni  Barron-Vineland  S.  C. 

W.  Leghorn  hens  mated  to 
high  egg  type  Hollywood 

Cockerels  .  8.00  15.00  72.50  140 

Vlarcy  Farm  Black  Giants  25  for  $12.50;  50  for  $24.00. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

RONABEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56,  RICHLAND,  PA. 
0.  N.  Shanaman,  Prop. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS 

From.  Free  Range  Stock 


W.  Les:.  . 

B.  Rocks  . 

Reds  &  Wyan.  . . . 

Special  prices  f 
Guaranteed.  Circulai'S  Free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown^  Pa.  Box  12 

^|M|f  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks,  10c  each. 

V,'*  s.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8c  each. 

Mixed  7c  each.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular. 
NEVIN  STUCK, 

HcAlisterville,  P®- 

Quality  Chicks 

Big  hatches  of  sturdy  lively  Chicks  ercry 
week.  My  Chicks  will  please  you  and  de¬ 
liver  the  goods.  Satisfied  customers  every¬ 
where.  BED  ROCK  PRICES.  For  May,  Bar¬ 
ron  White  Leghornsrlle  each;  for  June,  10c 
each.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  B.  I. 
Reds,  for  May,  12c;  for  June,  10c.  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
20c  each.  Postpaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Order  right  from  this  ad.  Free  Circular. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

rUinf  5  for  June,  July  and  August  De- 
u  livery.  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  $7.50  per 
100.  B.n'rod  Rocks  $9  per  100.  R.  I.  Reds 
$10  pei  100.  Mixed  $7  per  100.  Reduced  on 
1000  lots.  Bank  Ref.  100%  guaranteed.  Or¬ 
der  from  adv.  or  circular. 

TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Guineas, 
Bantams,  ColUes,  Stock,  Eggs,  low.  Catalog. 

PIONEER  FARMS,  Telf*r4,  f*. 


Per  100 

50 

25 

$3.75 

$2.00 

4.25 

2.25 

5.25 

2.75 

6.25 

3.25 

large  lots.  Delivery 

We  store  Eggs  Now  and  Sell 
the  Presh  Ones  Next  Winter 

^T^HE  price  of  eggs  is  rapidly  going 
downward  in  the  country,  which  is 
expected  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This 
is  the  natural  time  for  hens  to  lay  and 
they  do  it  with  vengeance.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  all  hens  do  it  at  tlie  same  time 
with  the  result  that  there  are  more  eggs 
on  the  market  than  folks  in  the  city  can 
use  or  will  use  and  consequently  prices 
hit  bottom.  It  is  too  bad  we  cannot  induce 
the  hens  to  change  their  habits  so  that 
they  .  lay  heavily  in  the  fall  and  winter. 
Such  is  the  way  with  nature. 

Storing  eggs  on  the  farm  is  an  old 
story.  Most  everybody  knows  it  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  have  never  tried 
it  here  is  the  method  which  is  used.  The 
advantage  in  storing  eggs  is  that  you  can 
“put  down”  enough  eggs  to  supply  your 
winter  needs  at  home,  making  it  possible 
for  you  to  sell  your  fresh  eggs  next  fall 
and  winter  at  much  higher  prices.  It  is 
easy  to  estimate  the  number  of  eggs  you 
use  per  week  and  then  multiply  that  by 
the  number  of  weeks  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  dozens  you  should  put  down. 

Water  Glass  Most  Commonly  Used 

Water  glass  is  an  accepted  and  very 
common  preservative.  In  fact,  it  is  tlie 
universal  preservative  that  is  used  now-' 
a-days  on  the  farm.  There  are  other  and 
perhaps  better  methods  that  may  be  used 
in  a  commercial  way  but  here  we  w’ill 
only  discuss  the  use  of  water  glass.  Eggs 
that  are  put  down  in  water  glass  can  be 
used  for  cooking  for  months  and  months 
after  they  have  been  placed  in  the 
preparation. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  put  down 
the  eggs,  is  to  get  five-gallon  stone  jars. 
These  jars  are  cleaned  thoroughly  before 
having  water  glass  placed  in  them.  The 
water  glass  can  be  procured  from  any 
drug^.store  or  from  the  general  store  in 
.small  towns.  A  quart  and  a  half  of  water 
glass  is  mixed  with  i8  quarts  of  boiled 
water.  The  eggs  are  first  placed  in  the 
jars  and  the  water  glass  is  poured  on 
them.  Be  sure  that  the  top-most  eggs  are 
covered  with  at  least  2  inches  of^  liquid. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  cover  the  jars  to.  re¬ 
duce  the  rate  of  evaporation. 

Two  6-galIon  or  three  4-galIon  jars  are 
^sufficient  for  50  dozen  eggs,  using  the 
amount  of  solution  mentioned  above  of 
18  quarts  of  water  and  i54  quarts  of  water 
glass,  making  19^4  quarts  altogether. 

— N.  B.  J.,  New  York. 

Editors  Note: — N.  B.  J.,  has  neglected 
to  mention  that  it  zoill  be  more  advantage¬ 
ous  to  “put  down”  sterile  eggs.  Take  all 
the  roosters  away  from  the  hens  and  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  you  will  be  ready  to 
start  storing. 


He  Saved  the  Corn 

A  Eastern  farifier  had  trouble  with  his 
•**hens  every  time  his  cornfield  happened 
to  come  near  the  building.  About  half 
an  acre  neqjrest  the  building  was  stripped 
by  the  hens  when  it  came  up. 

Since  hens  are  kept  by  the  300  to  500 
plan  now  instead  of  tlie  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  plan  of  some  years  ago,  it  takes  more 
sprouting  corn  to  satisfy  a  flock. 

Well,  the  farmer  mentioned  above  beat 
his  hens  to  It,  and  he  didn’t  pen  them  up 
either.  His  cornfield  was  right  Tiround 
the  hen  house.  He  drilled  wheat  and  oats 
in  quite  heavily  on  the  part  of  the  field 
nearest  the  hen  ^louse,  where  the  hens 
would  forage  the  most.  This  drilling  was 
so  timed  that  it  would  be  coming  up 
nicely  when  the  com  was  planted.  This 
little  patch  was  seeded  several  times,  and 
the  hens  were  kept  busy  all  summer  so 
that  the  corn  was  not  molested,  and  the 
hens  were  not  confined  a  single  day. 


THE  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  INDIVIDUALLY  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
HATCHERY  IN  OHIO.  I  am  a  PIONEER  In  the  Baby  Chick  business.  For 
20  odd  years  I  have  been  producing  high  class  Baby  Chicks  which  have 
gone  out  to  thousands  of  Poultry  people  of  America  and  proven  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Oim  large  capacity  enables  us  to  fill  orders  of  any  size 
on  short  notice  and  your  orders  will  have  our  Immediate  attention. 


NOW, 


SUMMER  PRICES 

Chicks  will  now  live  and  thrive  at  their  very  best  and  at  the  extremely  low  prices  we  have  now  made  on  our  Chicks, 
they  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  profitable  investment. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices  on 

White,  Brown  k  Buff  Leghorns  . 'S'ka 

Sheppard  Anconas,  B.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas . . .  5.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Reds  .  6.00 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . .  7.o0 

White  Minorcas  . . . 

Light  Blahmas  .  "•"JJ 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  6.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  . 4.50 

Don’t  delay  your  orders  but  get  these  Chicks  on  your  range  as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  full  benefit  of  the  ^1®^“ 
did  growth  they  will  now  make  and  these  extremely  low  prices.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Reference:  Farm¬ 
er’s  State  Bank.  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet.  Free  Catalog,  and  further  details  as  to  prices  on  EXTR.A  SELECT  CHI^S. 
I  want  your  business  this  season  and  you  may  rest  assured  we  will  take  care  of  you  right.  I  am  now  the  ONLY 
one  of  the  Uhl  family  owning  and  operating  a  Hatchery.  Be  sure  to  address  as  below. 

LAWRENCE  P.  UHL,  BA  53  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.00 

$  9.00 

$42.00 

$  80.09 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

90.00 

6.00 

11.50 

54.00 

105.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

8.00 

16.00 

72.00 

140.0a 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

4.50 

8.00 

38.00 

76.00 

Quality  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

We  offer  high  quality  Chicks  from  200  egg  record,  farm  raised  stock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed,  by 
prepaid  parcel  post.  Courteous  treatment.  Prompt  shipment.  This  Is  not  a  commercial  hatchery  but 
a  breeding  farm,  established  for  twenty-five  years.  Order  from  this  advertisement  or  send  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog,  and  free  booklets  on  the  care  of  Poultry, 

Chicks  Per  25 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . ......$9.00 

“Barron”  Leghorns  . .  4.00 

“Sheppard’s”  Anconas  . . .  4.50 

“Parks’  ”  “Barred  Rocks  . .  4.50 

“Sandy’s”  White  Orpingtons  . .  6.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  6.00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  . . 5.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  5.00 

White  Wyandottes  . .  5.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  5.00 

Light  Brahmas  . .  6.50 

Runner  and  Pekin  Ducklings  . .  9.00 

Breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  eggs  in  case  lots  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

Belgian  Hares,  New  Zealand  Red  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  at  reasonable  prices, 
young  Rabbits  produced  from  our  stock. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  &  STOCK  FARM, 


25 

50 

100 

100  Eggs 

$9.00 

$16.00 

$30.00 

$12.00 

4.00 

8.00 

13.00 

7.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

8.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

8.00 

6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

10.00 

6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

10.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

9.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

6.00 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

6.50 

12.00 

23.00 

10.00 

9.00 

17.00 

33.00 

9.00 

We  buy  back  aH 
RIDGEWOOD,  N.  L 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES— OUR  16TH  YEAR 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one 
chicks  and  specials.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks 
culled  and  banded  for  egg  production  and  quality  by  experts  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry"  Department  of  Ohio  State  University.  Don’t  forget  that  eggs  and 
-Poultry  will  bring  high  prices  from  now  on  and  that  these  chicks  will  be  money  mak¬ 
ers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  for  25  to  50  chicks 
add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  ....lOe  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 14c 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . ..12c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 13e 

R.  C.  Reds,  White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ,...13c  All  Hvy  Odds  &  Ends  . 10c 

Colunrblan  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  ....15c  All  Lights  Odds  &  Ends  . 8c 

Heavy  and 'Light  Odds  and  Ends  as  they  come  .  9c 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalog  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  you  a 
valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chiclis  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  NORTH  HIGH  ST.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


^\y///^  LOW  PRICES.  EFFECTIVE  MAY  1st.  pleased  our  thousands  of 

customers  for  many  years  and  will  please  yon.  Hatched  from  pure-bred,  heavy  laying 
flocks  Inspected  by  expert  holding  0.  S.  U.  Certificate. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10.00  $47.00  $  90.00 

Barred  &  Wliite  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Beds,  Anconas  6.50  12.00  67.00  110.00 

XDc  MciNEvuAin^f  '^uff  Bocks,  White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  7.00  13.0(1  62.00  120.00 

Ant  nuntr  MAKuO  silver  Wyandottes,  White  Orpingtons  .  7.50  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavies,  $10  per  100  straight.  Light  Mixed,  $8.  Chicks  will  now  thrive  the  best  with  little 
loss.  Order  quickly  for  early  shipihent.  Ref.  Buckeye  Com.  Sav  Bank.  You  take  no  chance  on  ‘‘SU.NBEAMS.’'. 
CireuLir  Free.  Mem.  I,  B.  C.  A.  Only  18  hours  from  New  York, 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  BOX  H-58  FINDLAY,  OHIO 

Baby  Chkbs 

“LIVE  AND  LAV” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
high  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
IVnnorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  112c.  and  up.  Order  early, 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby 
Chick  Association.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 
Schwegler-s  Hatchery  204  Northampton  Buffalo.  N.yJ 


C'Ji\'GHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.I.cghorns  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90 


Barred 

Rocks 

6.50 

12 

67.50 

110 

White 

Rocks 

8.00 

15 

W.  Wyandottes 

8.00 

15 

Heavy 

Mixed 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

90 

Light 

Mixed 

4.50 

8 

37.50 

70 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  are 
success  to  thousands  of  our  customers 
everywhere.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA.  PA. 


kiABY  CHICKS 

AH  from  pure  bred.  Inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Fostpali 
and  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed, 

Varieties  25  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . .  4.00  7.60  14.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  4.50  8.60  16.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  4.50  8.50  16.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.00  6.50  10.00 

Order  right  from  this  ad  or  get  prices  on  lots  of  500 
and  up  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  102,  Bellefonte,  P*. 
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CTEEL  smiled  inwardly  as  St,  Onge’s 
eyes  shifted  to  meet  those  of  his 
daughter,  then  focused  quizzically  on  the 
grinning  face  of  the  half-breed.  If  the 
situation  at  Wailing  River  was  a  source  of 
mystification  to  St.  Onge’s  guest,  Steele 
was  satisfied  that  the  guests  had  now  bal¬ 
anced  the  score,  to  the  truth  of  which 
surmise  the  face  of  the  Frenchman  patently 
testified. 

“But  come,  I  forget  my  manners,  Mon¬ 
sieur.  We  have  a  room  and  bed  for  you 
as  long  as  you  will  honor  us.  My  head 
man,  Michel,  will  take  care  of  David.” 

“Thank  you,  sirl”  And  picking  up  the 
bag  containing  his  personal  belongings, 
Steele  followed  his  host. 


CHAPTER  II 


'  I  'HE  house  of  the  factor  of  Wailing 
'  **•  River  was  built  of  square-hewn  spruce 
logs,  carefully  chinked  against  the  January 
winds  of  the  Height-of-Land  country.  In 
front,  a  roofed  porch  of  hewn  slabs  com¬ 
manded  a  view  of  the  river  which  here 
gave  no  intimation  of  the  swift  metamor¬ 
phosis  which,  a  third  of  a  mile  below, 
turned  it  into  a  riot  of  white  rapids.  Be¬ 
yond  the  river,  the  spruce  forest  rose  to 
cap  a  high  ridge,  which,  for  miles  to  the 
south,  marked  the  winding  course  of  the 
Wailing,  until  it  faded  into  the  haze  of 
the  horizon.  Surrounding  the  house  and 
re  from  the  post  dogs,  ran  a  stockade 
of  vertical  slabs.  Beside  the  porch  a  bed 
of  violets  and  wood  anemone  were  now 
bloomless,  but  beyond,  in  their  second 
flowering,  white  Canadian  violets  and  the 
blue  of  fringed  gentian  and  harebells 
against  a  background  of  nortliern  golden 
rod  bore  gay  witness  to  the  care  of  one 
yv’ho  loved  flowers. 

Familiar  with  the  bare  and  uninviting 
interiors  of  the  houses  at  the  fur  posts, 
often  presided  over  by  an  Indian  or  half- 
breed,  wife  of  the  factor,  the  living  room 
Steele  now  entered  bore  resemblance  to 
those  he  had  seen  solely  in  its  huge  sheet- 
iron  stove.  The  rough  walls  hung'  sparing¬ 
ly  with  small  French  etchings  framed  in 
white  birch,  the  rustic  furniture  shaped 
frorh  spruce  and  cedar  poles,  the  shelves 
of  bopks,  and  the  rugs  of  moose  and  bear 
and  wolf,  had,  by  the  alchemy  of  taste, 
been  fused  into  a  room — a  home. 

“I  did  not  know  there  was  a  room  like 
this  north  of  Winnipeg,  Mademoiselle,” 
Steele  said,  in  frank  admiration. 

“Oh,  Monsieur!  would  you  have  us  live 
like  the  Indians?  But  }"ou  are  laughing 
at  our  poor  little  home.” 

“Please  don’t,”  he  begged.  “It  is  charm¬ 
ing — this  room.  And  all  the  books !” 

“It  was  hard  on  our  packers,”  broke 
St.  Onge,  “but  I  insisted  on  having  the 
books  if  I  was  to  be  marooned  up  here  in 
this  valley.  The  winter  would  be  long 
without  them — and  the  violin.” 

“I  envy  you  the  winters  here  with  that 
violin,  sir,”  said  Steele,  smiling  at  his 
hostess.  But  •the  face  of*  the  girl  failed 
to  respond  and  the  eyes  were  heavy  with 
'.shadows  as  her  father  drew  her  affection¬ 
ately  to  his  side. 

“Without  our  violin,”  said  the  older 
man,  “we  should  have  many  gray  hours 
when  the  big  snows  hem  us  in.” 

“1  hope  to  hear  it  again  Mademoiselle — • 
3'our  superb  playing.” 

Her  face  brightened.  “It  was  only  a 
mood — today  at  the  rapids.  Monsieur.  I 
go  there  when  lamely,  to  play  to  the  trou¬ 
bled  waters.  You  thought  me  sad — I  saw 
in  your  face;  but  I  was  only  homesick  for 
Touraine.  Tonight  w'e  shall  have  some- 
.thing  gay.” 

But  Steele  felt  that  it  was  not  loneliness 
which  had  driven  Denise  St.  Onge  to  the 
restless  waters. 

“Monsieur,  you  will  wish  to  see  your 
room.  Our  O jibway  servant,  Charlotte, 
w!”  bring  you  hot  water.”  And  St.  Onge 
led  Steele  to  a  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  house,  the  capacity  of  which  was 
strained  by  a  cot  and  washstand,  whither 
a  square-built,  half  breed  woman  followed 
shortly  with  a  steaming  bucket. 

Steele  was  thankful  that  his  duffle  bag 


contained  a  change  of  clothes  and  moc¬ 
casins.  Hot  water,  a  shave  and  fresh 
clothes  speedily  worked  a  miracle  in  the 
tattered  stranger  who  had  startled  Denise 
St  Onge  at  the  rapids.  The  facer  which 
grinned  back  at  him  from  the  small  mir¬ 
ror  was  not  handsome,  but  in  the  frank 
gray  eyes  and  bold  features,  topped  by 
ta^vny  hair,  there  was  much  to  enlist  the 
respect  of  man  and  interest  of  women.  A 
brown,  muscular  neck,  enured  to  the 
tump-line,  set  the  head  on  well-made 
shoulders. 

When  Steele  rejoined  his  hostess  he 
felt  more  at  ease.  He  even  had  a  suspicion 
that  she  approved  his  changed  appearance. 
At  the  _  thought,  something  like  a  thrill 
swept  him — to  be  followed  by  a  shrug  of 
annoyance.  He  had  not  seen  an  attractive 
woman  in  months  and  was  paying  the  pen¬ 
alty.  Yet,  as  he  watched  her  pour  the  tea 
while  her  father  dispensed  caribou  stew 
and  fried  trout,  a  quality — rarer  than  mere 
comeliness;  an  evident  fineness  of  fibre,  a 
savor  of  personality  in  tins  --  factor’s 
daughter,  which  meant  race  and  back¬ 
ground-impressed  itself  upon  him,  and  a 
strong  curiosity  to  know  the  history  of 
these  people  whom  he  had  stumbled  upon 
in  the  bad-lands  south  of  the  Albany — to 


eyes,  as  though  fearful  of  what  he  was 
about  to  say,  he  replied  bitterly: 

“That  is  our  problem.  Monsieur. .  Th^^ 
company  rashly  builds  a  post' on  this  river 
which,  for  a  hundred  miles  below  the  rap¬ 
ids  here,  is  to  be  Ojibways  a  place  of 
spirits;  then  sends  me  here  to  get  the  fur 
of  the  upper  country.  At  Albany,  they 
laugh  at  this  talk  of  Windigo  and  spirits 
keeping  the  Indians  from  trading  here. 
They  even  order  me  to  send  hunters  to 
trap  the  valley  below  us — when  they  have 
avoided  it  for  generations.” 

“They  only  betray  their  ignorance  by 
belittling  Indian  superstition,  sir.  I  was 
followed  and  shot  at  on  the  Albany  tliis 
summer  for  photographing  some  Ojibway 
children.  They  believed  the  lens  was  an 
evil  eye  and  that  the  children  would  be 
bewitched.”  * 

“But  they  missed  you!”  laughed  the 
Frenchman.  “Yes!  Our  inspector.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Lascelles,  in  his  desire  to  get  fur 
ignores  the  conditions  here  entirely.” 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  Lascelles, 
Steele  sensed  a  swift  change  in  Denise  St. 
Onge.  His  curious  eyes  caught  a  faint 
color  in  the  girl’s  temples  as  she  avoided 
his  glance.  In  a  moment  she  had  control 
of  herself  but  he  wondered  if  this  then  was 


What  Happened  In  The  Story  Thus  Far 

DRENT  Steele,  an  American,  is  traveling  through  the  Canadian  -wilds  for 
^  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  As  he  and  his  Indian  guide, 
David,  are  making  a  “carry”  over  a  portage  on  their  way  to  the  next  trading 
post  on  the  Wailing  River,  Steele  hears  the  music  of  a  violin.  At  first  he 
believes  it  is  an  illusion  due  to  the  rigors  he  has  experienced  on  the  trail.  A 
reoccurence  of  the  strains  of  the  beautiful  music,  reassures  him.  David,  his 
Indian  guide  expresses  the  opinion  that  perhaps  Steele  has  heard  the  singing 
of  the  Windigo  in  the  rapids  of  Wailing  River,  which  received  its  name  from 
the  moaning  sound  of  the  fast  water,  in  which,  the-story  goes,  many  travellers 
have  lost  their  lives,  some  under  strange  circumstances,  leaving  no  trace. 
The  Windigo  is  a  mysterious  monster  no  one  has  ever  seen.  The  native  In¬ 
dians  are  panic  stricken  due  to  the  wails  and  howls  of  the  Windigo  as  it 
prowled  along  the  trap  lines.  Steele  laughs  at  David’s  surmise.  After  a 
brief  search,  he  sees  a  young  woman  standing  in  a  clearing  overlooking  the 
river  valley,  playing  a  violin.  Hearing  his  approach,  she  turns  on  Steele. 
He  speaks  to  her,  telling  her  who  he  is  and  what  his  business  is.  It  develops 
that  she  is  Denise  St.  Onge,  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Hilaire  St.  Onge,  a 
Frenchman  in  the  employ  of  a  French  fur  trading  company.  Why  this  man 
and  his  only  daughter  should  locate  in  such  remote  coimtry  is  a  mystery  to 
Steele,  who  proceeds  to  the  post.  Colonel  St.  Onge  is  much  interested  in 
Steele’s  travels,  especially  in  the  fact  that  he  and  David  had  come  over  the 
rapids  of  Wailing  River  without  having  seen  the  trace  of  other  travellers,  long 
overdue.  In  their  conversation  it  develops  that  another  Frenchman,  La- 
flamme,  whose  trading  post  is  farther  along  the  trail,  is  giving  whiskey  to  the 
Indians  in  trade  for  furs,  contrary  to  the  Canadian  law.  David  is  interested 
in  the  viUainy  of  Laflamme  and  expresses  the  wish  to  see  him,  leaving  the 
impression  that  there  is  something  of  long  standing  between  them. 


learn  the  cause  of  the  fear  and  heart¬ 
ache  which  this  lonely  girl  had  so  poig¬ 
nantly  revealed  in  the  gorge,  possessed 
him. 

“You  are  collecting  Indian  relics  and 
utensils  for  the  American  Museum?” 
asked  the  Frenchman.  “You  are  an 
ethnologist?” 

“Yes,  I  have  been  in  the  field  four  years 
for  the  Museum.” 

“You  have  found  much  of  interest?” 

“Last  year  and  this  summer,  I  shipped 
by  Hudson’s  Bay  canoes  considerable  stuff 
from  Fort  Hope  and  Henley  House.  Lake 
Makakibetan  on  the  Albany  has  some 
burial  places,  unlike  anything  I’ve  seen. 
And  the  Ojibways  up  there  are  still  very, 
wild  and  superstitious — medicine  men,  sor¬ 
cerers,  fear  of  spirits  and  the  Windigo, 
and  all  that.” 

The  factor  paused,  fork  in  air.  Slowly 
he  replaced  it  on  his  plate,  untouched; 
then  asked: 

“You  have  never  been  in  this  valley  be¬ 
fore?” 

“No,”  replied  Steele,  puzzled  at  his 
host’s  manner,  “but  what  I  heard  on  the 
Albany  interested  me.  It  seems  to  be  Win- 
cigo  country  among  the  Albany  Ojibways 
— under  a  sort  of  taboo.  It  must  be  a 
serious  handicap  to  your  trade,  although 
the  very  fact  that  you’re  here  proves  that 
it  is  not  generally  considered  haunted 
country  by  the  Indians.” 

The  fine  features  of  St.  Onge  stiffened. 
With  a  glance  at  his  daughter  who 
watched  him  with  parted  lips  and  -ivide 


the  cause  of  her  heartache. 

“My  position  is  most  difficult,  you  see,” 
continued  St.  Onge.  “Laflamme  controls 
the  upper  country  with  his  whiskey.  We 
get  considerable  Little  Current  and 
Drowning  River  trade,  but  Michel  and  I 
have  to  meet  them  with  our  goods  over  at 
Portage  Lake.  There  are  many  who  fear 
to  come  to  the  House  of  the  Windigo,  on 
the  Spirit  Rapids,  as  they  call  it.” 

“Strange  your  people  at  Albany  fail  to 
realize  this !” 

“They  will  realize  it  now — this  summer, 
for  we  have  come  to  an  impasse^  as  we 
say  in  French.” 

“How  is  that,  sir?” 

“Why,  my  Indians,  except  Michel,  who 
is  a  hardheaded  Iroquois  from  the  Nipis- 
sing  and  laughs  at  this  devil  talk,  will  not 
now  go  into  the  bush  alone.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  seeing  and  hearing  things.  Our 
hunter,  Tete-Boule,  refuses  to  leave  the 
post  since  he  found  some  prodigious 
tracks  in  the  muskeg  and  heard  screaming 
at  night.  Monsieur,  our  people  are  panic- 
stricken.”  St.  Onge  gravely  shook  his 
head.  “And  now,  as  you  say  in  English, 
the  climax  is  capped.” 

Steele  leaned  toward  his  host,  keenly 
curious  of  what  was  coming,  as  SL  Onge 
finished  dramatically: 

“Our  fur  canoe,  which  left  here  early  in 
July,  with  four  men,  never  reached — ^Al¬ 
bany  1” 

“Never  reached — ^Albany  ?” -repeated  the 
astonished  listener.  “They  sent  you  word, 
by  canoe?” 


“Yes,  they  sent  a  relief  party  up-river 
to  find  my  men  who  were  long  overdue. 
They  feared  they  had  lost  their  boat  in  the 
Albany  rapids  and  were  following  the 
shore.” 

“And  this  search  party  found  nothing?” 

“Nothing!”  St.  Onge  lifted  shoulders 
and  hands  in  eloquent  gesture.  “Men,  fur, 
canoe,  gone;  wiped  out,  swallowed  up!” 

“But  there  must  have  been  something 
washed  up  alongshore,”  vehemently  pro¬ 
tested  Steele,  “the  shell  of  the  canoe,— 
small  stuff, — and  a  paddle  always  comes 
ashore.” 

“Nothing!”  repeated  the  factor.  “They 
searched  the  Albany  and  then  tlie  lower 
Wailing,  for  they  had  to  pole  and  track 
most  of  the  way  as  you  know.  Above  tlie 
Devil's  Mile  they  found  the  first  camp  of 
our  people,  but  below,  not  a  body,  or  pad¬ 
dle,  or  scrap  of  canoe — nothing!” 

To  Steele  this  was  incredible — this  mys¬ 
terious  tragedy  of  the  fur  canoe.  He 
wished  he  had  known  what  had  happened 
on  the  Wailing  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
when  he  and  David  fought  day  by  day  its 
stiff  current  on  the  way  to  the  pos't. 

“It’s  simplyvjunbelievable.  Colonel,”  he 
vigorously  objected.  “A  swamped  canoe, 
broken  up  in  a  big  rapid,  is  bound  to 
throw  something  on  the  beach  below.  We 
noticed  nothing,  but  we  were  not  on  the 
lookout.” 

That  there  was  more  to  this  story  Steele 
was  convinced;  but  what  personal  bearing 
could  it  have  on  Denise  St.  Onge? 

“Yet  those  are  the  facts.  Monsieur,  and 
our  people  are  mad  with  fear.  Thank 
Heaven !  Michel  had  a  bad  ankle  and  was 
not  with  the  boat.  He  tells  the  Indians 
that  the  canoe  and  bodies  are  held  in  the 
big  eddy,  but  I  doubt  it.” 

Steele  stared  at  the  factor,  unable  to 
accept  the  sole  inference  to  be  dratvn  from 
his  host’s  remark.  St  Onge  was  surely 
facetious. 

“That  leaves  us  the  Windigo  theory, 
Colonel,”  he  laughed,  but  to  his  surprise 
his  plea'garitry  was  met  by  so  grave  a  face 
that  for  an  instant  Steele  was  in  doubt  of 
the  mental  balance  of  the  Frenchman, 
harrassed  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  dark  eyes  of  Denise  St  Onge, 
fixed  on  the  window,  were  cryptic.  Then 
the  factor  smiled  inscrutably  as  he  said : 

“Monsieur,  I  am  a  fur  trader  on  a  river 
believed  to  be  haunted.  It  would  be  a 
policy  most  ruinous  for  me  to  admit  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  supernatural — in  this  Indian 
tradition.  Is  it  not  so?  But,”  and  the 
speaker  glanced  at  his  daughter,  “as  well 
believe  it  the  Windigo;  what  other  solu¬ 
tion  is  left?  Men  and  canoe  disappear — 
like  that!”  and  he  snapped  his  fingers. 

It  was  clear  that  St.  Onge  was  dis¬ 
sembling — for  some  reason  he  was  loath 
to  give  his  guest  the  whole  story.  But 
why?  What  was  there  in  this  tragedy  of 
fear  and  death  that  a  stranger  should  not 
know?  Why,  since  St.  Onge  had  so 
frankly  revealed  the  crisis  he  faced  at 
Wailing  River — the  threatened  loss  of  the 
trade  and  abandpnment  of  the  post,  due  to 
the  superstition  of  the  Indians — <lid  he 
withhold  his  own  solution  of  the  riddle? 
Certainly  there  was  more,  much  more,  in 
this  strange  situation  which  Steele  had  ac¬ 
cidentally  stumbled  upon,  than  the  loss  of 
the  fur  canoe.  The  furtive  glances  of 
father  and  daughter  at  Steele’s  Reference 
to  Laflamme,  the  free-trader ;  her  evident 
embarrassment  at  the  mention  of  Lascel¬ 
les,  Inspector  at  Albany;  and  above  all 
her  mood  of  despair  at  the  rapids,  voiced 
so  poignantly  by  her  violin;  these  could 
bear  no  relation  to  the  tragedy  of  the  fur 
canoe — to  the  panic  of  the  Indians  at  the 
ill-starred  post. 

“Were  your  men  trustworthy?”  he  sud¬ 
denly  asked. 

“Absolutely.  They  could  not  desert  and 
hope  to  dispose  of  the  fur.  We  and  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  people  have  an  agreement. 
On  the  Albany  at  that  time  they  would 
surely  have  run  into  the  Fort  Hope  York 
boats  and  tlie  Martin’s  Falls  and  Henley 
(Conii.r.ied  on  Page  554) 
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Lone  Scouts 
of  America 

American  Agriculturistl^ribe 


TSJOTHING  that  we 
^  have  ever  done 
has  aroused  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  our 
boys  as  has  our  organ¬ 
ization  of  Lone  Scouts 
in  this  territory.  In 
order  to  get  the  move¬ 
ment  started  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  half  of  the  application  fee 
on  the  first  hundred  who  sent  in  their 
applications  to  join.  We  expected  that 
there  would  be  a  response  at  first  of 
possibly  twenty-five  to  fifty,  but  we  got 
a  big  and  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise.  We  were  over¬ 
whelmed  with  letters  so 
that  we  have  extended 
our  offer  to  all  those 
who  mailed  their  appli¬ 
cation  the  first  week. 
This  includes  about  200. 
The  names  of  most  of 
the  early  applicants  are  printed  on  this 


page.  The  rest  will  be 
printed  next  week. 

We  want  to  offer  our 
congratulations  to  these 
boys  and  to  assure  them 
that  if  they  will  follow 
directions  they  will  have 
a  lot  of  instruction  and 
recreation.  Your  appli¬ 
cations  have  been  sent 
to  the  LONG  HOUSE  at  Chicago,  and 
the  headquarters  have  been  asked  to  send 
direct  to  your  the  membership  badge,  the 
certificate  and  the  handbook.  We  know  you 
are  anxious  to  get  them  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  As  soon  as  you  get  them  you  can 
follow  the  directions  in  the  handbook, 
send  for  the  degree  books  and  begin  to 
study.  For  those  who  join  from  now  on, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  full 
charge  of  30  cents.  Those  who  sent 
their  applications  in  the  first  week 
and  who  received  our  help  of  15 
cents  toward  their  membership  are  as 
follows : 


ALBANY  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Welton  S.  Corwell  Westley  Baumann, 
Rudy  Lee 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Clayton  WITTtams  Carl  Greene 
Edward  Crandall  Carlton  F.  Coats 

Clifford  Nye  Clifton  F.  McIntosh 

Guy  Nye 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Lewis  Pickup 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Douglas  Carlson  Emmett  L.  Campbell, 

Almon  Bascom  Jr. 

Roswell  F.A.E.  Long  Louis  T.  Funecello 
Floyd  Newcomb,  Emil  Lindblad, 

Earl  W.  Saigeon,  Jr.  Herman  Carlson 

CAYUGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Edward  LeFevef  Robert  L.  Patchen 
Richard  M.  Newell, 

CHENANGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  E.  Reynolds  Frank  A.  Doolittle 
Francis  Fleming 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Bernnger  Franklin  R.  Hotaling 

William  J.  Loomis 

CLINTON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Wood 

DELAWARE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Percy  Mead  Richard  E.  Craft 

Gerald  D.  Sanford  Franklin  Baxter 

Edgar  Allen  John  Westcott 

Edward  Young 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  I.  Purdy,  Jr.  Hubert  Wilkens 

Julian  F.  Purdy  Robert  C.  Kibbe 

John  R.  Miller  Dennis  H.  Purdy 

Donald  Markley 

ERIE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

John  M.  Hoth  Robert  Bolhlecke 

Charles  Lee  Fattey  Robert  G.  Doste 

ESSEX  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Alden  Perry 

FULTON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Mike  Batinchok  Charles  VanGoor 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Charles  M.  Delong  Delvadore  Forkey 
Kenneth  Wood 


MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Shetter  Eugene  Burke 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  N.  Y, 
Clinton  E.  Hartiey 

NIAGARA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Arthur- Kirkpatrick 

NEW  YORK  COUNTY,  N.  Y, 

David  Townsend 

ONEIDA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Raymond  E.  Davis  John  Parry 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Nickolas  Zwart  Kazmer  BogdanskI 

Arthur  E.  Soudant 

OSWEGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Clarence  W.  Hollis  Ralph  C.  Ross 
Harold  E.  Samson 

ONTARIO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Vernon  Hasiett  Joseph  Adelbert 

Roger  Taney  Curtice  M.  Fidler 

Edward  Leary  Alan  C.  Newton 

Willis  Treadwell 

OTSEGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Ivan  Kollgaard  Robert  Faber 

Peter  Bednarczuk  Harry  VanBrink 

Charles  Teed  Richard  H.  Cleveland 

Walter  M.  Eckler 

ORLEANS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Donald  C.  Gram 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Glenn  V.  Snow  Hubert  Matson 

Leslie  Hayden 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Edward  Williams 

STEUBEN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

John  L.  Sullivan  Kenneth  Nebs 

Charles  Weber  Oliver  Hurlbut 

Charles  F.  Dow 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
David  Gilmour  John  E.  Finnic 

Garland  Boyne  Carl  E.  Newton 

Kenneth  Whitton  Jack  Newton 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Carman  W.  Bond  Miles  J.  Bond 

SCHENECTADY  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  ' 

E.  Vedder  Palmer 


GREENE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Edward  McGlashan 


SENECA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Lisk 


HERKIMER  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  A.  Jenkins  Gerhard  Franklin, Jr, 

Homer  Richards  Clarence  Towne 

Donald  Kay  Anson  F.  Zelie 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Harold  C.  Williams  Earl  Gilbert 

M.  Alexander  Maxwell  D.  Rhodes 

Geo.  Sharon,  Jr. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Clyde  Fitzsimmons  Richard  Bernhardt 

Edward  C.  Glady 

MONROE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Albln  Skowski 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  Gold  Richard  Sullivan 

Geo.  Bedik 

SARATOGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
William  C.  DeVoe 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY,  N.  Y, 
John  E.  Harracks 

ULSTER  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Albion  D.  Groodt  T.  L.  Tenhagen 

TIOGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Osborne  Franklin  E.  Hall 

Herbert  Chaffee  Almus  W.  Kelsey 

Geo.  Putnam 


Use  This  Blank  and  Become  a  Lone  Scout 


Date  . . . 

I  have,  with  the  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  taken  the  following 
pledge  of  the  Ixine  Scouts  of  America,  which  I  have  read  and  understand: 

“I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  nation  for  which  it  stands,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.  I  will  tDo  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day’  and  be  worthy 
of  the  name  Lone  Scout.” 

Enclosed  And  30  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  enrolling  me  as  a  meml>er.  This 
membership  fee  entitles  me  to  a  membership  card,  the  badge,  a  handbook,  and 
all  the  privileges  of  the  order. 

Nationality  and  color  . . .  Age 

SL  N'o.  D.  O.  Eox  or  E.  E*.  D.  E^o.-  ...... .. 

Town  .  County  State 

Send  all  applicatibns  to  Lone  Scout  Editor,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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The  Bell  Telephone  Laboratory  in  1884.  From  an  old  wood  engraning  puhliihed  in  the  "ScientiSc  AmeriiMlfl^ 


Winning  nature’s  secrets 


Every  day  that  passes  records  some  new  advance  in 
the  telephone  art.  Constant  experiment  and  observation 
are  winning  new  secrets  of  chemistry,  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  of  matter.  Nature’s  unseen  quarry  is 
yielding  to  the  researches  of  the  laboratory  that  exact 
scientific  knowledge  which  is  among  the  telephone  engi¬ 
neer’s  most  priceless  resources.  The  workshop  of  the 
telephone  engineer  is  a  scientific  laboratory.  Here  he 
studies  and  experiments  with  principles  and  laws  of  our 
physical  environment  and  sets  them  to  aid  us  in  our 
daily  lives. 

Forty-nine  years  ago  the  telephone  was  born  in  a 
scientific  laboratory — a  very  small  laboratory,  to  be 
sure,  as  it  numbered  in  its  personnel  none  but  Bell  and 
his  assistant.  As  the  Bell  System  has  grown  that 
laboratory  has  grown,  and  as  the  laboratory  has  grown 
the  telephone  has  grown  in  efficiency,  in  dist3mce  cov¬ 
ered,  in  numbers,  in  perfection.  Countless  are  the  mile¬ 
stones  marking  progress  in  the  telephone  art  that  have 
come  from  the  laboratory.  ^ 

Today  the  laboratory  numbers  among  its  personnel 
3000  employees,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  skilled 
scientists  and  engineers.  Headed  by  a  vice-president 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
it  is  known  as  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Inc., 
and  forms  em  indispensable  department  of  the  Bell 
System. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com pan’i^ 
And  associated  companies 

-BELL.SYSTEM 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service 


TOMPKINS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

John  C.  Wellman  Garland  Boyne 

Mark  Hyde 

WYOMING  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Fred  A.  Meissel  Grovenor  Twiss 

WAYNE  COUNTY,  N,  Y. 
Vincent  G.  Albright  Cornelius  Schoon 

Raymond  L.  Reeves 

YATES  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Paul  G.  Knapp  Albert  Peterson 

WARREN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  Smith 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Paul  Tilford 

CAMDEN  COUNTY,  N.  J. 
Walter  McAllister 

MORRIS  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

Edwin  Ketay 

SOMERSET  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

John  Osborne,  Jr. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY,  N.  J. 
Irving  Stolman 

MONMOUTH  COUNTY,  N.  J. 
Irving  B.  Polhemus  Richard  Johnston 

SALEM  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

John  Norris  Keen 

SUSSEX  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

John  Christian 

UNION  COUNTY,  N.  J. 
Howard  T.  Headley 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY,  PA, 
Clair  Tozer 

BRADFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 
jLloyd  E.  Henninger  Raymond  Halstead 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  PA, 

Ottls  Gilhousen 

TIOGA  COUNTY,  PA. 

Lloyd  B.  Spencer 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY,  PA, 
Clarence  M.  Owens 

SUSSEX  COUNTY,  DEL. 
Walter  J.  Hammond 


MARION  COUNTY,  W.  VA. 

M.  K.  Garner 

WALDO  COUNTY,  ME. 

Herman  Wood 

WINDHAM  COUNTY,  CONN. 

Paul  Laureckis 

PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY,  MD. 
Geo.  A.  Singer  , 

KENT  COUNTY,  R.  I.  / 
Wm.  Eckhart  ' 

PLYMOUTH  county',  MASS. 
Frank  R.  Buzzell 

Read  over  the  rest  of  this  article  and 
the  letters  and  get  busy.  It  is  the  best 
thing  that  has  come  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  boj^s  in  many  a  long  day.  We 
hope  you  make  the  best  of  it. 

What  To  Do  Next  ’ 

You  will  find  that  the  Handbook  IS 
great  reading,  and  tells  you  about  every-; 
thing  you  need  to  know  in  order  to  go 
ahead  with  the  work.  The  degree  books 
are  still  more  interesting  because  they 
tell  you  how  and  what  to  do  in  order 
to  get  the  degree  pins.  Either  start  or 
join  a  Lone  Scout  Tribe,  because  you 
will  find  that  you  will  have  a  lot  more 
fun  by  working  with  other  boys.  Your 
handbook  will  tell  you  exactly  what  to 
do  to  start  a  Tribe. 

Where  to  Send  Mail  ; 

We  want  you  to  send  all  your  letters 
about  Lone  Scout  work  to  us,  because 
we  want  bo  get  acquainted  with  you.  W«| 
will  then  send  your  letters  to  headquai>t 
ters  in  Chicago  if  necessary. 

If  you  would  like  to  write  to  othcjf 
iCoK’.itiucd  on  page  552) 
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I  The  Flavor 
■  is  Roasted  In! 


DVVINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

(  BOSTON  V  ailCAGO  v  PORTSMOUTH.VA. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 
USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  Ii 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT 
endorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50 
years. 

Made  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  nirect  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu- 
«ble  information  FREE  TO  YOU  with  Sample  Cards.  Write 
me.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Oldest 
Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 


Every  Room  an  Outside  Room 

Hotel  Gregorian 

42  West  35ili  Street 

Near  5th  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

A  High-Class  Fireproof  Hotel  in 
the  Very  Heart  of  the  City 

Close  to  All  Department  Stores  and 
Theatres 

Within  a  few  minutes  to  Penn,  and 
Grand  Central  Terminals 

Rooms  With  Bath  from  $3.00  Per  Pay 
For  2  Persons  $5.00  Per  Day 
Suites  $6  Per  Day 

Attractive  Rates  by  Week,  Month 
or  Season 

Ownership  Management  Assuring 
Personal  Attention 

Also  Milbrook  Inn, 
MILBROOK,  N.  Y. 
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<L/lunt  Jane’s  Way 


It  Was  The  Ot  Prepardness  Before  The  Need  Came 

Editor’s  Note.— Most  of  us  know  hard-  I  have  a  vision  now  of  Aunt  Jane  and  next  week  as  I  will  to-day  and  wbc 
working  people  who  never  seem  to  ‘‘get  Uncle  Simeon  at  the  sitting-room  table  knows  but  that  the  price  will  go  up?” 

S'  .  The  same  theory /she  appHe^d  Tmak- 

-  February,  poring  over  a  seed,  catalog,  mg  her  Christmas  fruit-cake:  “It  doesn’t 

I  was  staying  over  night  with  them,  and  take  a  mite  more  time  to  make  it  in 

I  recall  that  the  next  morning  Aunt  November  than  in  December,  and  eggs 

A  UNT  Jane  w^as  a  thrifty  woman.  Ju  -  wrote  and  sent  to  the  post-office  sre  a  bit  cheaper  when  it’s  early.  Be- 

— j  order  for  a  full  supply  of  both  vege-  sides,  the  cake  will  be  all  the  better  for 


The  story  Aunt  Jane  shows  how  one  wom¬ 
an  applied  this  quality  to  her  home  affairs 
with  most  practical  and  satisfying  results. 
UNT  Jane  w^as  a  thrifty  woman. 
Improvidence  had  placed  in  neither 
her  creed  nor  her  conduct.  “Forehand¬ 
ed,”  the  neighbors  called  her.  However 
early  winter  might  swoop  down  upon 
the  unwarned,  it  never  caught  Aunt  Jane 
with  storm  windows  unputtied  and  ger¬ 
aniums  in  the  ground.  However  early 
the  advent  of  hot  weather,  the  summer 
wardrobe  of  her  family  was  in  readiness. 
Unexpected  company  never  had  reason 
to  complain  of  “pot  luck”;  forethought 
and  foresight  took  care  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  before  it  appeared. 

I  remember  going  once,  when  a  child, 
with  my  mother  for  a  visit  to  Aunt  Jane. 
It  was  a  hot  day  in  August,  and  we 
found  her  tacking  a  thick  “comfort.” 

“You  don’t  think  j^ou  are  going  to 
need  that  on  your  bed  right  away,  do 
^ou,  AuiiUjane?”  mother  joked. 

“No,  bijt  I  don’t  propose  to  borroAV 
bedclothes  when  time  of  need  comes,” 
was  the  characteristic  rejoiner. 

She  Remembered  in  Time 

Aunt  Jane  Warner’s  tomato  seeds 
were  always  up  before  anyone  else  in  the 
neighborhood  was  able  to  dig  out  a 
spadeful  of  frozen  dirt  for  planting;  for 
Aunt  Jane  ever  remembered  to  place  in 
the  cellar  in  the  fall  several  pails  of  soil 
of  various  varieties.  This  provision  was 
one  secret  of  the  hyacinths,  narcissi,  tu¬ 
lips  and  other  bulb  beauties  that  glori¬ 
fied  her  south  windows  when  snow 
spread  its  cold  white  blanket  over  the 
prairies. 

It  was  the  saying  of  the  neighborhood 
that  “Mis’  Warner  was  always  a  month 
ahead  the  year  around.”  Yet  Aunt  Jane 
was  never  known  to  make  the  mistake 
of  being  “too  previous.” 

Long  before  fly-time,  her  mosquito 
netting  was  measured,  cut  and  bound 
ready  for  tacking  into  the  sash  when  the 
first  unwelcome  blue  bottles  arrived. 

“What’s  the  use  of  takin’  a  whole  day 
to  put  up  the  settin*  room  stove?”  she 
used  to  say.  “Some  folks’ll  wait  ’til 
the  snow  is  in  the  air  before  they  think 
about  stoves.  Then  some  mornin’  when 
their  teeth  chatter  at  the  breakfast  table 
they’ll  get  out  the  heater  and  find  there’s 
no  blackin’  in  the  house.  Someone’s  got 
to  make  a  trip  to  town  or  else  the  stove 
has  to  go  up,  rust  and  all.  Then  the 
zinc  has  to  be  tinkered  up.  It  takes  an 
hour  to  clean  the  pipe  that’s  been  put 
away  with  the  soot  all  in  it.  Maybe  it 
was  chucked  away  in  the  same  place 
with  the  parlor  stovepipe  and  the  joints 
are  all  mixed,  so  it  uses  a  half  a  day  and 
whole  year’s  growth  in  patience  and 
good  temper  to  get  the  pieces  together 
right.  Finally,  when  everybody’s  tuck¬ 
ered  out  and  cross  and  half  frozen,  the 
fire’s  lighted,  and  then  like  enough  it’s 
found  the  chimney  wasn’t  cleaned  out 
last  summer  and  the  stove  smokes. 
P’r’aps  it’ll  be  another  whole  day  before 
thr  stove’s  really  In  r minin’  order;  and 
all  because  of  a  shiftless  way  of  lettin' 
things  go  'til  the  last  minute.” 

Cold  Weather  Found  Her  Ready 

Certain  it  is  that  Auft  Jane’s  stoves 
never  went  up  in  that  fashion.  All  the 
getting  ready  was  done  at  the  first  warn¬ 
ing  of  autumn  chill,  and  the  “setting  up” 

A  IS  a  light  task,  accomplished  in  good 
season.  When  the  frost  king  sounded 
his  first  real  challenge,  Aunt  Jane  an¬ 
swered  w;Ith  a  lighted  fire. 

No  one  ever  sav/  Aunt  Jane  Warner 
get  a  preserving  kettle  full  of  hot  fruit  , 
and  make  the  discovery  that  she  was  all 
out  of  “crocks”  or  some  other  requisite. 
It  was  her  practice  to  take  an  inventory 
of  crocks,  jars,  bottles  and  corks,  of 
.sugar,  spices,  vinegar  and  other  necessi¬ 
ties  for  the  job,  before  each  encounter 
with  the  fruit  kettle. 


table  and  flower  seeds. 

Near  neighbors  ever  averred  that 
“Mis’  Warner  was  no  borrower.”  In- 
d<  ‘-unt  Jane  had  no  need  to  borrow. 
She  never  waited  until  the  coffee  canis¬ 
ter  was  empty  before  sending  to  the  gro¬ 
cery.  “No  use  waitin’,”  she  Avould  say, 


the  keepin’.” — ^Josephine  E.  Teal. 


An  occasional  well  placed  mirror 
adds  space  and  light  to  living  room  or 
hall. 

A  piece  of  sandpaper  held  against 


the  top  will  help  in  opening  stubborn 
I II  probably  have  to  pay  just  as  much  screw  top-  cans. 


For  the  Younger  Set 

The  boys  as  well  as  the  girls  must  have  new  spring  and  summer  toes,  and 
some_  of  their  necessities  are  pictured  below.  A  light  topcoat  is  a  necessity 
practically  all  summer  if  the  family  rides  in  an  open  car. 


This  _  cunning  little 
one  piece  dress  is 
made  with  raglan 
sleeves  which  may  be 
long  or  short.  The 
front  of  the  dress  is 
slashed  down  from  the 
neck  and  bound  with 
ribbon  or  the  mater.al 
•used  for  the  dress. 
Plain  and  printed 
voile,  organdie,  cot¬ 
ton  crepe  and  gingham 
are  suitable  materials. 

The  pattern  2323 
cuts  in  sizes  2,  4,  6 
and  8  years.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yards  of 
26-inch  material. 

Price  13c. 


2326 


Of  Carnet  Hair,  Serge,  Herring¬ 
bone,  Tweed  or  Polo  Cloth,  this 
coat  for  the  very  young  man  would 
be  sure  to  please.  It  is  made  with 
raglan  sleeves  and  patch  pockets. 
The  front  of  the  coat  is  rolled  with 
collar  to  form  lapels.  A  belt  which 
may  be  omitted  is  provided  for  in 
the  pattern. 

Pattern  2326  cuts  in  sizes  2,  4, 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8 
requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  mater¬ 
ial.  Price  of  pattern  13c. 


Printed  silks,  crepe  de  chine, 
taffeta,  plain  voile  with^  drawn- 
work,  percales,  tissue  ginghams, 
or  dimity  would  be  suitable  ma¬ 
terials  to  develop  this  little  frock. 
Pattern  2434  is  cut  in  sizes  4, 
6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  In  the 
8-year  size,  1%  yards  of  36-inch 
material  with  3f^  yards  of  rib¬ 
bon  are  required  Price  13c. 


This  blouse  is  made  with  two  styles  of  col¬ 
lars,  attached  or  separate  or  with  •neckband. 
The  sleeves  are  full  length  and  may  be  finish¬ 
ed  with  either  regulation  or  French  cuffs.  The 
pattern  2010  cuts  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years.  Size  8  requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  addres^  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly,  enclose  with  correct  remittance  either  in  coin  or  stamps  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk)  and  mail  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist  461-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y,  C.  Do  not  forget  all  our  patterns  are  now 
13c,  pattern  catalogues,  14c. 


I 
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Some  Ways  of  Earning  Money  at  Home 

Aunt  Janet^s  Contest  Offers  Opportunities  For  Three  At  Least 


The  following  methods  have  been 
tried  and  have  met  with  success. 
One  woman  on  a  farm  makes  money 
by  raising  Scotch  Collie  puppies.  She 
has  bought  a  Ford  car  with  her  earnings 
and  has  now  started  a  savings  account 
in  a  town  bank.  She  says  there  is  very 
little  work  connected  with  raising  the 
puppies,  otherwise  she  could  not  un¬ 
dertake  it,  as  she  has  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do  in  the  house  and  field.  The 
puppies  have  the  run  of  the  farm  and 
are  usually  sold  before  they  are  three 
months  old  for  five  dollars  a  piepe.  She 
feeds  them  stale  bread,  boiled  potatoes, 
skim-milk  and  all  the  table  scraps. 

Another  woman  on  a  farm  started  a 
savings  account  from  the  making  of 
cottage  cheese  which  she  sells  to  /the 
grocery  stores  in  a  town  nearby.  She 
sells  it  for  10c  a  pound,  and  makes  a 
supply  once  a  rveek.  ^ 

A  third  woman  on  a  farm,  raises  about 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  flowers  and 
sells  the  cut  flowers.  In  the  spring,  she 
raises  a  good  many  asters,  pansies,  and 
salvia  plants  to  sell.  She  says  she  sold 
about  forty  dollars  worth  of  flowers  last 
summer.  She  took  some  flowers  to  the 
county  fair  and  got  a  number  of  prizes 
for  theim; — Alice  Whitman. 

Another  Writer  Says 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  ways  I  make 
money  at  home  and  so  can  almost 
any  other  farm  woman  First  place  I 
always  tsy  to  have  something  to  sell. 
This  year  I  bought  some  broiler  chicks 
for  ten  cents  a  piece,  when  the  young 
pullets  were  about  ten  weeks  old  I  sold 
oe  whole- bunch  of  fifty  cents  each,  I 
have  been  selling  off  the  young  roosters 
for  anywhere  from  sixty  to  eighty  cents 
each  and  I  have  still  a  few  left  that 
weigh  four  pounds  and  over.  So  I  ex¬ 
pect  about  one  dollar  each  out  of  these. 
You  ask  what  it  costs  to  raise  them, 
well  it  cost  me  about  two  dollars  and  a 
half  for  the  seventeen  I  raised  out  of 
twenty-five. 

I  also  raise  a  few  ducks.  They  eat 
so  much  there  isn’t  so  much  profit  in 
them  but  I  sell  the  eggs  for  thirty  cents 
each.  I  think  there’s  more  to  be  made 
by  selling  most  of  the  eggs  and  duck¬ 
lings,  and  one  good  duck  sometimes 
lays  as  many  as  one  hundred  eggs  in 
one  season.  Two  ducks  and  a  drake  can 
be  kept  along  with  the  hens  and  really 
pay.  One  w'oman  I  know  raises  rabbits. 

Some  Vegetables  Swell  the  Fund 

Cucumbers  for  pickles,  winter  squash¬ 
es  and  pumpkins  are  good  sellers  and 
not  much  trouble  to  raise.  Pumpkins 
sell  well  at  Holowe’en  time.  Picking 
over  beans  is  a  good  home  job.  Ask 
your  friends  to  give  you  the  work  of 
picking  over  their  beans,  if  you  are 
prompt  in  doing  the  work  they  would  as 
soon  pay  you  as  anyone  else. 

If  you  can  sew,  if  it  is  no  more  than, 
mending  put  up  a  good  readable  sign 
on  your  front  lawn,  telling  the  kind  yovj 
do,  also  put  an  ad  in  your  nearest  paper. 
Don’t  trust  people  you  don’t  know  or 
you  will  find  bills  on  your  hands  that 
you  can’t  collect.  If  you  want  home 
work  to  do  tell  all  your  friends  to  bring 
you  their  work  if  you  are  real  handy. 
There  are  lots  of  different  things  you 
can  do,  maybe  one  washing  and  ironing 
a  week  or  mending  ^or  some  one  else, 
make  a  quilt  for  another,  bake  bread  for 
someone,  in  fact,  there  is  a  score  of 
ways  to  help  ourselves  if  we  only  wake 
up  and  get  busy. — Mrs.  Busy. 


middle.  When  dry  give  two  good 
coats  of  the  best  floor  varnish.  Paint 
a  narrow  line  of  black  around  triangles, 
border  and  diamond,  before  varnishing. 

By  the  use  of  a  few  tubes  of  oil  paint 
and  a  stencil  you  can  make  some  very 
pretty  rugs. 

Make  a  straight  stencil  of  autumn 
leaves  for  a  border  and  an  all  over  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  center.  Make  the  stencil 
from  thin  strong  fish  paste  board.  Trace 
the  pattern  on  using  a  maple  leaf  or 
Virginia  Creeper  leaf  for  a  pattern.  The 
st-acil  may  be  cut  out  with  a  sharp 
knife,  but  I  like  button  hole  scissors 
best  to  cut  them  with.  Paint  the  leaves 
dark  brown  with  touches  of  light  browm 
scarlet,  yellow  and  light  green.  If  you 
give  these  rugs  a  couple  of  coats  of 
varnish  a  year,  they  will  wear  almost 
indefinitely. — M.  H. 


H’ 


Aunt  Janet  Starts  a  Contest  on 
What  the  Movies  Mean 
to  You 

AVE  you  seen  a  moving  picture 
which  left  lasting  impression  upon 
you?  If  so,  tell  us  about  it  and  why  it 
struck  you  so  forcibly.  We  shall  offer 
the  writer  of  the  best  letter  a  prize  of 
three  dollars,  the  second  best  two  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  third  one  dollar.  We  shall 
also  be  glad  to  print  as  many  letters 
as  we  have  space  for.  Letters  should 
not  be  over  two  hundred  words  in  length 
and  should  be  received  by  June  20th. 
Address  Aunt  Janet,  Care  of  American 
Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Hooting  and-  G-rowing  Oleanders 

'^HE  oleander  is  one  of  the  easiest 
^  plants  to  root.  You  can  cut  off  six 
inches  of  the  tip  of  a  branch,  place  it  in 
a  bottle  of  water,  keep  the  water  fresh 
by  frequent  changes  and  it  will  send 
out  roots  in  a  short  time.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  W’rap  something  dark  about 
the  bottle  but  I  have  thought  it  helped, 
for  we  know  that  plant  roots  do  not 
naturally  like  light.  Any  wide-mouthed 
bottle  or  a  tumbler  will  answer  and  I 
always  have  at  least  three  inches  of  the 
stem  in  the  water  as  this  helps  to  keep 
it  well  filled  and  prevent  wilting.  After 
the  roots  are  an  inch  long  the  cutting 
is  carefully  potted  in  a  small  pot;  after 
filling  this  wdth  roots  the  plant  is  set 
out  in  the  flower  garden  until  fall.  I 
like  to  grow  them  outside  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  as  they  will  make  a  sturdier  strong¬ 
er  growth,  and  will  usually  branch 
ev  mly,  three  branches  of  about  equal 
strength;  if  these  are  pinched  when 
eight  inches  long  they  will  in  turn 
branch,  often  wdth  another  three  of 
about  equal  strength,  giving  nine  stems, 
and  these  I  usually  leave  to  bloom 
without  further  pinching. — L.  H.  Cobb. 


Just  Rugs 

Take  a  good  piece  of  roofing  paper 
any  size  that  you  wish  your  rug  to 
be.  Wash  thoroughly:  when  dry  give 
two  coats  of  olive  green  paint.  Put  a 
three  inch  border  of  darker  green  or 
any  harmonizing  color  around  the  out¬ 
side  edge.  Paint  a  small  scarlet  tri¬ 
angle  in  each  inside  corner  and  stencil 
a  scarlet  diamond  six  inches  long  in  the 


shoulders  cannot  disguise  her  poor  posture 
in  the  garments  now  in  style.  The  woman 
who  stands  and  walks  well,  with  chest 
high  and  head  up,  may  look  beautiful  in 
the  simplest  type  of  frock  because  of  her 
poise  and  carriage. 

“A  good  foundation  upon  which  to  place 
our  clothing  is  the  first  essential  to  smart 
dressing.” 


Delicious  Ice  Creams 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream 


4  cupfuls  cream 
1  cupfifl  sugar 
4  tablespoonfuls 
coa 


Women  of  No  Poise  Lose  Out 
This  Year 

/^NLY  a  well-poised  woman  can  look 
smart  in  the  feminine  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  in  vogue  this  season. 

This  apparently  discouraging  statement 
comes  from  clothing  specialists  at  Ohio 
State  University  in  explaining  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  arise  in  fitting  the  present 
styles  to  the  average  woman.  They  ex¬ 
plain  that  while  all  forms  cannot  be  per- 
"fect,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  will  do  much  to  correct  round 
shoulders  and  other  incorrect  postures. 

“To  be  well  dressed  this  spring  we  are 
told  to  study  our  silhouette,”  says  Ann 
Biebricker,  one  of  thp  specialists.  “It  is 
important  that  the  garment  fit  closely 
across  the  shoulders  and  that  there  be  a 
simple  straight  line  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  hem  of  the  skirt. 

“Good  posture  is  essential  for  good  looks 
as  well  as  for  good  health.  The  slouching 
figure  with  hollow  chest  and  round 


Yb  teaspoonful  salt 
1  tablespoonful  va- 
co-  nilla 

Ms  cupful  boiling 
water 

Dissolve  the  cocoa  in  the  boiling  water 
and  boil  until  the  mixture  is  smooth  and 
glossy,  stirring  constantly.  Add  it  to  the 
cream,  sugar  and  flavoring.  Freeze. 

Caramel  Ice  Cream 

cupful  sugar 


Yz  cupful  caramel¬ 
ized  sugar 


2  cupfuls  milk 
2  eggs  or  4  egg 
yolks 

2  cupfuls  thin  cream 
Scald  the  milk,  dissolve  the  caramelized 
sugar  in  it,  pour  this  over  the  egg  which 
has  been  beaten  with  the  granulated  sugar. 
Cook  over  water  until  the  mixture  coats 
the  back  of  a  spoon.  Strain,  chill  and 
freeze.  To  caramelize  the  sugar,  stir  it 
in  a  pan  directly  over  the  fire  without 
adding  w'ater,  and  stir  until  it  melts  and 
becomes  a  light  brown  color. 


Two  or  three  strips  of  bacon  added 
to  the  dish  of  macaroni  and  cheese  just 
before  putting  it  in  the  oven  will  im¬ 
prove  the  flavor. 


BrigKt!  Sparkling!  Whole¬ 
some!  Clothes  washed 
with  Fels-Naptha  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  For  splendid  soap 
working  together  with  dirt¬ 
loosening  naptha,  make 
Fels-Naptha  different  from 
any  other  soap,  or  any 
other  form  of  soap.  Isn’t 
this  extra  help  worth  a 
penny  more  a  week? 


Send  2c  in  ttamps  for  sample 
FeU‘'Napthat  Philadelphia 


Don’t  Suffer 

With  Itching  Rashes 

UseCuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cutlcura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden.  Masa.^ 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saiv  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


\ 


Sa¥E  Your  Mamds 


banisn 

dish-washing 
j_  slavery 

ONLY  a  housewife  knows  the 
back-breaking  task  of  running 
from  stove  to  sink  with  a  heavy 
tea-kettle  and  then  have  only  half 
enough  hot  water  for  dishwashing. 
Likewise,  no  one  but  a  housewife 
can  knowhowlukewarm  and  greasy 
water  ruins  both  the  hands  and  the 
temper. 

WithaPerfectionKeroseneWaterHeater, 
you  can  have  an  ample  supply  of  hot  water 
for  any  purpose,  enough  for  washing  dish¬ 
es  in  10  minutes,  for  a  bath  in  3f  minutes. 
Every  owner  of  a  home  'without  gas  should 
investigate  this  new  convenience-  -all  the 
dependability  of  a  gas  •water  heater,  but 
burning  the  clean  and  economical  Socony 
Kerosene.  v 

PERFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  Heatenj 


STANDARD  Olt  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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[Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates  v 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
addres-s.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y,”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


AGENTS.  Gingham  House  Dresses  $8.50 
dozen.  Retails  $1.50.  Sample  dress  sent  C.O.D. 
$1.  Write  for  free  catalog.  ECONOMY 
SALES  Co  Dept.  399,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS — Write  for  free  samples.  Sell  Mad¬ 
ison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large  Manufactur¬ 
er  direct  to  wearer.  Na  capital  or  experience 
required."^  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and  bonus. 
MADISON  CORPORATION,  507  Broadway, 
New  York. 


CATTLE 


A  SON  OF  Hengerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th 
►—$10  down  buys  this  fine  Holstein  bull  calf.  His 
granddam  is  Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  (30.95  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  at  four  years  of  age). 
Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted  in  part¬ 
ial  payment  at  full  face  value.  Write  for  price. 
FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 

DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE  are  profitable 
and  economical  producers  at  the  pail.  Write  for 
bulletin.  R.  J.  LEONARD,  Sec.,  Rockville, 
Conn. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa. 

‘  SCOTCH  COLLIE  AND  WELSH  SHEP- 

HERDS  Pups.  Females  $5.00,  males  $8.00, 
spayed  females  $10.  Trained  dogs  one  year  $15. 
Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. 

■"  NOW  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  buy 

strong,  healthy,  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  pups. 
Ready  for  training  also  workers.  GEO  B(JOR- 
MAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

ANGORA  KITTENS,  Fluffy  beauties,  both 

sex,  all  ages  and  colors.  Lowest  prices.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS,  Belfast, 
Maine. 

'  FARM  RAISED  U.  K.  C.  Reg.  English  Fox- 

bound  puppies,  whelped  Apr.  27,  1925,  parents 
real  cooners,  $15  each.  Also  several  eight  months 
females,  $20  each.  FRED  J.  SALESMAN, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.D.  3. _ 

’  THOROBRED  ENGLISH  SETTER  female 

pups,  5  months  old,  from  registered  stock.  Coun- 
trv  raised,  fine  specimens,  $35  each.  ORSON 
RlSLEY,  Poolville,  N.  Y. _ 

F'OR  SALE — Police  puppies,  highly  pedigreed, 

two  pure  white.  Also  Irish  Terriers.  MEAD, 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 


B.'VBY  CHICKS,  free  from  disease;  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds,  13c;  Barred  Rocks,  11c;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  10c;  Mixed,  9c.  Hatched  from  selected 
•■'■e  delivery  guaranteed.  MAIL 
ORDER  HAT()HERY,  Richfield,  Pa.  R.  2. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks.  100% -live 

delivery.  Write  for  circular.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  R.  2.  Richfield.  Pa. 


MARCY  FARM  SI  RAIN  Jersey  Black  Giants 

hatching  eggs,  15,  $2;  45,  $5;  100,  $10.  Prepaid. 
H.  D.  PINCKNEY,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


BOURBCIN  RED  TURKEY  _eggs  from  large, 
dark  red  birds,  extra  good  wing  and  tail  mark¬ 
ings.  Yearling  hens  for  sale.  A.  W.  HARVEY, 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


QUALI PY  CHICKS — From  high  egg  mark 

strains.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $10  per  100;  $47.50 
per  500;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  $14  for  100;  $67.50 
per  500;  Barred  Rocks,  $12  per  100,  $57.50  per 
500;  Mixed,  $10  per  100,  $47.50  per  500.  Order 
from  this  ad.  Bank  reference.  KEYSTONE 
MAMMOTH  HATCHERY,  Herndon.  Pa. 


CHICKS  S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks,  $9—100;  White  Rocksi 
$12  100;  Reds,  $9 — 100;  light  mixed,  $7 — 100; 

heavy  $§?=“100.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 

Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlister- 
ville,  Pa.,  Box  A. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks, 

9c;  mixed,  7c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di- 
L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 

30,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BETTER-PIATCHED  ANCONAS  since  1917. 

$3.50-25.  Eggs  $2,50—30.  Also 
\\hite  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Rocks.  Circu- 
lars.  OWNLAND  FARMS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  GIANT  and  Rhode  Island 
$1-50—15;  $8-^100.  J.  D. 
HOUCK,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— B.  P.  Rocks,  11c;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  10c;  Mixed,  Sc.  These  chicks  are 
from  healthy,  high  producing,  free  range  stock, 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this 
adv  or  write  for  free  circular.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  R.  D.  No. 
2,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS  by  adding  coecid 
iosis  powder  to  chicks  drinking  water  cr  milk 
Two  sizes;  60c  and  $1.00.  Order  direct.  FULL¬ 
ER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY,  Ithaca,  N, 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  You  should  order 
early.  Write  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point.  O. 

"  BARRONS  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

EXCLUSIVELY.  We  import  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S  _  POULTRY 
F.'MI^.  Department  A.,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

BARRED  ROCKS,  Parks  strain  direct,  trap- 

nested  stock,  eggs  from  my  best  matings,  15,  $1.50, 
100.  $8.  NORTON  ING.'\LLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  r  ngle  comb  White  Leghorns, 

the  world’s  best  layers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — 8c  up,  c.  o.  d.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leg- 

horns  and  mixed,  20th  year.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M.  LAUVER, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 

FROST-PROOF  EGG  PRODUCERS— Rose 

Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Hardy-vigor¬ 
ous-profitable.  Babv  chicks  every  week.  Catalog 
free.  J.  M.  CHASE.  Box  42,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Baby  Chicks  of  super-quality, 

from  culled  stock,  send  for  prices  and  circular. 
BU()HER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
841  W.  Mary  St. 

CHICKS — Prompt  Delivery.  Free  farm  range. 

Full  of  life.  White  Leghorns,  100  for  $11.00; 
500  for  $50.00.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  $13.00 
per  100:  $62.50  per  500.  Mixed  chicks  heavy 
$11.00  per  100.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Seilers- 
ville.  Pa. 

■  TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 

eggs,  five  dollars,  from  pure  bred,  free  range, 
healthy  birds.  GEO.  LEHM-AN.  Amaranth,  Pa. 

~  TOM  BiARRON  PEDIGREED  Strain  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy 
May  chix,  $15  per  100;  June  chix,  $12  per  100. 
Safe  delivery.  Prepaid  parcel  post  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN 
F.ARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

■  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Regal  -  Dorcas 

Strain.  Eggs  from  selected,  heavy  layers  of 
large  eggs,  $1.25-15;  $7-100.  R.  HILL,  R.  I., 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS — From  pure  bred  selected 

flocks,  leghorns,  10c,  Rocks  and  Reds,  12c,  mixed 
8c.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post.  Free  circular.  BANKER’S  HATCHERY, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  REDS,  capacity  tested  hens,  mated  to 

cockerels  from  200  to  273  egg  hens.  Pen,  $2-15, 
Flock,  $1.25-15,  $5-100.  MRS.  JOHN  KING, 
No.  2,  Summerville,  Pa. 

^JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  Baby  Chicks,  set- 

tlng  eggs  from  pure  bred,  heavy  laying,  free 
range  stock.  BLAUVELT,  Breeder,  Holmdel,  N. 

J. 


A  FORTUNE  IN  TURKEYS  properly  man- 
aged.  Hundreds  of  testimonials  say  we  have 
the  only  known  cure  for  Blackhead  and  liver 
trouble,  24  capsules  and  feed  formula  $1.  $3.50 

100.  TURKEY  HERBS  REMEDY,  816  South 
Main.  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 


TOBACCO  DUST  of  the  highest  grade  for 
sprinkling,  fumigating  and  worms  in  poultry.  $3 
per  100  lb.  $40  per  ton.  F.O.B.  N.  Y.  TO¬ 
BACCO  DUST  CO.,  97  Reade  St.,  New  York. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


FARM  DITCH  DIGGER— Build  vour  own. 
For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  225  E. 
Tenth  Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  _ 

RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  at*'achirent. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528,  Salina,  Kans. 


HELP  WANTED 


ALL  men-women,  18  to  65,  wanting  to  qualify 
for  Government  Positions,  $140-$300  monthly, 
home  or  traveling.  Write,  OZMENT,  253,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  _ 

AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY.  Wanted— 
Supervisors  and  salesmen  with  cars  to  sell  fully 
equipped  high  class  five  tube  radio  ^ets  direct 
to  homes  in  rural  districts.  Sets  guaranteed, 
easy  terms,  liberal  commissions.  Write  RURAL 
DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  39  Broadway,  Ne-.v  York 
City. _ 

WANTED — Two  girls  for  work  in  summer 
boarding  house,  Pocono  Mts.,  June  1st  over  La¬ 
bor  D ay.  ERNEST  PRICE,  Canadensis,  Pa. 


FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 
for_  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  nearest 
their  homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,  later 
$250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400 
monthly  (which  position?).  RAILWAY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
MILKERS — Clean,  dryhand  milkers.  Wages 
piecework,  $67.50  to  $90  per  month,  board  and 
room.  WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY 
CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


HONEY 


CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1.15,  10,  $2;  Buckwheat,  $1, 
$1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  Clover, 
$7.50,  Buckwheat,  $6,  here.  HENRY  WILL¬ 
IAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE — A  pure  bred  Pereheron  stallion, 
four  years  old,  color  is  black.  JAMES  BAR¬ 
RON,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  R.D.  5. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed  to 
please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped  subject  to 
trial  to  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are  right.  Send 
for  booklet.  WALLACE  B.  CRUMB,  A.  Street, 
Forestville.  Ct. _ _ 

WOOL  WANTED — Highest  cash  prices  paid. 

Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK  TICK¬ 
ETS  save  money  and  time.  PYee  delivery.  Send 
for  samples.  TRAVERS  BROTHERS,  Dept. 
A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

WE  WIN  AGAIN;  Dr.  Clark’s  Milk  Strain¬ 
ers  defeat  all  comers,  highest  aw'ard  for  high 
grade  milk  given  to  H.  A.  Cook,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  Why?  Because  Mr.  Cook  used  a  (ilark 
Purity  strainer  in  his  dairy.  _  It  is  guaranteed 
to  remove  every  last  bit  of  sediment.  Write  for 
prices  to  H.  C.  SOULE,  distributor.  Canton, 
Maine.  Orders  will  be  shipped  promptly,  either 
for  strainers  or  cotton  pads  parcel  post  paid. 

“HOMESPUN”  TOBACCO— Chewing,  five 

pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking,  five  pounds, 
$1.25;  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  Free.  Pay 
when  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  KEN- 
TUCKY  F.VRMER’S  ASSN.,  Paducah.  Ky. 

I'OR  SALE — From  20  to  50  cans  of  milk, 
pasteurized  or  raw,  daily.  NAZARETH  CREAM- 
ERY  &  DAIRY.  Nazareth,  Pa. _ 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made,  25c 
per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Inter- 
laken,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — An  elderly  lady  to  board  in  private 

family  on  farm.  Box  31,  No.  Leverett,  Mass. 

DELCO  LIGHT  AND  PUMP  BARGAIN— I 

have  a  Delco  Lighting  and  Pumping  Plant  that 
cost  me  $1200.  It  is  in  excellent  condition.  I 
am  expanding  my  greenhouse  range  and  plant 
and  am  putting  in  current  from  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  bargain,  here  is 
one.  I  will  take  $350  for  the  outfit  as  it  stands. 
A  bargain  like  this  comes  once  in  a  lifetime. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  plant,  don’t  pass 
up  this  opportunity.  Box  345,  care  American 
Agriciilturist. 

PRINTING 

STOCK  CATALOGUES,  Summer  Resort,  and 

Stationery  Printing.  High  class  work  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Samples.  CUTLER’S  PRINT 
SHOP,  CFatham,  N.  Y. _ 

ISO  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes 
printed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  New  York. 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  for 

stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-27,  Milford,  N. 
H. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE— 100  Acre  Farm.  25  acres  onion 

land,  large  house,  large  barn,  5  tenant  houses, 
brook,  65  miles  New  York.  Cheap.  WM.  WIL- 
COX,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  SEED.  Col¬ 
lege  Inspected.  Excellent  two-row  variety  planted 
alone  or  with  oats.  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  plants, 

$1.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del. 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  VARIETIES— 

Yellow  Jersey  and  Big  Leaf  Up  River  at  $1.75 
per  1,000.  Ready  after  May  5th.  C.  E.  BROWN, 
Bridgeville,  Del. _ _ _ _ 

SEND  $1  for  15  Dahlia  bulbs,  all  colors,  fine 

for  cut  flowers.  All  labeled.  JEROME  BOLTE, 
Dahlia  Farm,,  Stepney,  Conn. _ 

MILLIONS  FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE 

PLANTS,  tomato  varieties  Bonny  Best,  New 
Stone,  Greater  Baltimore  all  canners  favorites, 
will  be  ready  May  1st,  500 — $1.50,  1000 — $250, 
5000  and  over  $2.00  per  thousand  express  and 
postage  prepaid,  cabbage  varieties  Copenhagen 
Market,  Danish  Ballhead  Flat  Dutch,  Succession, 
Charleston  and  Early  Jersey  waRefields  same 
prices  as  tomatoes,  Suhrs  Danish  Cauliflower  100 
— 7Sc,  1000 — $5.00  Ruby  King  sweet  peppers 
same  as  cauliflower,  place  your  order  for  May 
delivery.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  FARM,  Frank- 
lin,  Va. 

$1  SPRING  SPECIALS  Prepaid^l8  Giant 

Everblooming  Pansie  plants  in  bud  and  bloom; 
50  Transplanted  Asters,  asst;  125  Asters,  3  col¬ 
ors;  25  Transplanted  Snapdragons,  beautiful  pink 
flowers;  25  Daisies,  pink  and  white  in  bud  and 
bloom;  40  Verbenas,  mammoth  mixed;  25  Glad- 
iolas,  exhibition  mixed;  200  selected  Cabbage 
plants;  200  Tomato  plants  selected;  110  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa., 
Dept.  A. 

FROSTPROOF  C-4BBAGE  PLANTS,  also  to- 

mato,  standard  varieties,  300 — 85c;  500 — $1.25; 
1000 — $2.25  postpaid  charges  collect  $1.50  per 
1000.  Satisfaction  quick  delivery  guaranteed. 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin, 
Va.  _ 


BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI— Splendor  Collect¬ 

ion:  Three  bulbs  each  of  ten  different  large-flow¬ 
ering  varieties  (30  bulbs)  all  separately  labeled, 
mailed  at  once  postpaid  with  easy  planting  di¬ 
rections,  for  only  $1.  Will  bloom  this  summer. 
Send  for  free  new  24-page  illustrated  catalog 
of  150  magnificent  varieties.  HOWARD  GIL- 
LET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon, 


N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple,  Red  Rasp¬ 

berry  plants.  Do  not  gamble  with  your  plant 
order.  Place  it  with  us  and  receive  plants  that 
are  strictly  fresh  dug,  packed  right  and  priced 
right.  Circular,  MANGUS,  THE  BERRY 
MAN,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

ONIONS,  BEETS,  LETTUCE,  $1  per  1,000; 

Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
$1.25  per  1,000;  Tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1,000; 
Cauliflower,  Peppers,  $3  per  1,000;  Egg  Plants, 
$4  per  1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT, 
Bristol,  Pa. 

GLADIOLI  70  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00 — no  2 

alike.  12  choice  dahlias  $1.00.  Catalog.  A. 
SHERMAN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS,  Ml 

leading  varieties  500  $1.25;  1000  $2.00,  postpaid, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  OAKDALE  FARM, 
Franklin,  Va. ; 


4  SOLID  ACRES  Early  Red  and  Danish  cab¬ 

bage  plants.  Ready  about  June  6  to  30th.  C.  J. 
STAFFORD,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone. 
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Lone  Scouts  of  America 

CContinucd  from  page  549) 

Lone  Scouts  send  us  your  name  and  ad-» 
dress,  and  what  you  are  most  interested 
in,  and  we  will  put  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  Lone  Scout  Column,  so  that 
other  Scouts  who  are  interested  in  the 
same  things  may  write  to  you. 

Write  us  some  letters.  We  want  to 
■print  some  of  them.  Tell  other  Scouts 
your  experiences  in  scouting,  and  rea4 
about  theirs. 

One  boy  wants  to  know  if  he  can  join 
when  he  is  only  six  years  old.  There  is 
no  age  limit.  If  jmu  really  wish  to  join 
and  are  interested  in  the  work,  it  does 
not  matter  what  j'our  age  may  be.  It  may 
be  harder  for  you  to  do  the  work,  but 
when  you  reach  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen,'  you  will  know  a  lot  more 
about  scouting  than  the  boy  who  does 
not  start  till  he  is  fourteen.  ■  Be  sure  you 
carry  out  the  work,  though,  because  the 
habit  of  finishing  what  you  start  is  a 
good  habit  to  cultivate. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  early  letters 
we  received: 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

I  am  sending  my  membership  blank  for 
the  Lone  Scouts.  I  am  pretty  sure  1  can 
get  some  more  members  in  this  town  if 
you  will  please  send  me  some  blanks.  I 
would  like  to  start  a  troop  of  Lone  Scouts 
here  as  I  know  a  group  would  probably 
work  better  together. — Richard  H.  Cleve¬ 
land,  R.  D.  2,  Milford,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editors: 

Enclosed  find  a  blank  cut  from  American 
Agriculturist,  also  15  cents  in  stamps.  I 
think  I  can  get  four  other  boys  here  to 
Join  The  Lone  Scouts.  Will  you  send  me 
four  other  blanks  so  I  can  get  these  other 
boys  to  send  the  entrance  fee  of  30  cents. — ■ 
Herbert  Chaffee,  L.  B.  62,  Candor,  N.  Y., 
Tioga  County.  ^ 

*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

A  boy  showed  me  a  paper  with  a  blank 
on  it  and  he  cut  it  out  so  now  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  because  I  have  no  blank  to 
send  you.  I  am  sending  you  15  cents  for 
the  first  Lone  Scout  Pin.  I  think  Scouts 
are  all  useful  in  all  ways.  I  would  have 
joined  in  the  city  but  I  have  moved  away 
and  I  want  a  Lone  Scout  Pin. — Thomas 
Scandura,  R.  D.  3,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Potted  (2  inch  pa- 
per  pots.)  $30.00  per  1000,  $3.50  per  100.  To¬ 
matoes — Langdon’s  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  John 
Baer,  Jewel,  Stone,  Ponderosa  and  Dwarf  Cham¬ 
pion.  Peppers — Ruby  King,  Chinese  Giant, 
Worldbeater,  and  Long  Red  Cayenne.  Egg  Plant 
— Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Improved.  Trans¬ 
planted  Egg  Plant  $12.00  per  1000.  Transplant¬ 
ed  and  potted  asters  (all  separate  colors)  same 
price  as  egg  plant.  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower 
ready  June  1st.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  vege¬ 
table  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morris- 
town.  New  Jersey. 

BERRY-VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 

PLANTS.  Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspber¬ 
ry,  blackberry,  loganberry,  gooseberry,  grape, 
currant  plants;  asparagus,  rhubarb  roots;  toma¬ 
to,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  egg  plant,  pepper, 
sweet  potato  and  other  vegetable  plants;  Fox¬ 
glove,  Delphinium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Columbine,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy,  S^yeet 
'William,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia  and  70  other  kinds 
of  perennial  flower  plants,  ready  to  bloom  this 
summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  living  out  doors  all 
winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia,  Zinnia  and  20 
other  kinds  of  annual  flower  plants;  Rose?, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  Free.  HARRI 
E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

10  MILLION — Fine  Cabbage  and  Tomato 

Plants  Ready — Fine,  Field  grown  hardy  stocks. 
All  leading  varieties — Cabbage  Plants  500,  $1.25; 
1000,  $1.75  Postpaid.  Expressed  5000,  $5.  lo- 
mato  Plants  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50  Postpaid. 
Expressed  5000,  $7.50.  Sweet  Potato  $4.00. 
Peppers,  $3.50.  Take  No  Chances— Order  from 
Largest  and  Oldest  growers  in  Virginia.  Sa^- 
faction  Positively  Guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
J.  P.  COUNCIL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

CAULIFLOWER  AND  CABBAGE  plants 

ready.  Cauliflower,  Snowball  and  Erfurt,  1,000, 
$5;  500,  $3;  200,  $1.50;  100,  $1.— Cabbage, 

Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhiuzen  Glory  and  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballhead,  1,000,  $2,50;  500,  $1.50;  200,  $1. 
No  business  done  on  Sunday.  List  free.  F.  W* 
ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


aO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We .  have 
e-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
lerience,  who  want  farm  work.  If 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank, 
rs  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
irge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
iCIETY,  INC.,  301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


WOOLENS^  Materials  for  ladies’  wear  direct 

im  factory.  Write  for  samples  and  mention  gar- 
:nt  planned,  F,  A.  PACKARD,  Box  A,  Cam- 
Me. 


PATCH  WORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house- 

Id  package,  bright  »ew  calicoes  and  perMleS; 

mr  money  s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWUXJik. 
IMPAN'Y,  Meridian,  Conn. _  - _ _ 

LOOMS  ONLY  $9.00— Big  money  in  weaving 

gs,  carpets,  portieres,  etc.,  at  home,  frorn  rag 
d  waste  materials.  Weavers  are  rushed  witn 
lers.  Send  for  free  loom  book,  it  tells  m 
out  the  weaving  business  and  our 
.00  and  other  looms.  UNION  LOOM 
Kar+nrv  St..  "Boonvillc.  N. 
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Service  Department 

$100  Reward  For- Evidence  Against  Crooks— Other  Service  Noter 


Amekican  Agriculturist  will  pay  to 
any  subscriber,  not  an  officer  of  the 
law,  $100  in  cash,  for  evidence  which  will 
lead  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any 
person  or  persons,  trying  to  sell  stock  or 
bonds  of  a  fraudulent  nature.  The  only 
condition  is  that  the  fraud  must  be  attempt¬ 
ed  on  a  farm  on  which  is  posted  an 
American  Argiculturist  Protective  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  sign.  We  furnish  these  signs 
free  of  charge  to  all  paid  in  advance  sub- 
s'':'ibers. See  our  last  week's  -ssue. 

We  are  ver}^  seriously  concerned  with 
the  large  number  of  frauds  that  are  being 
put  over.  Every  newspaper  cm-' tains  ac¬ 
counts  of  some  new  scheme  and  every 
mail  brings  to  us  pathetic  letters  from  our 
people,  asking  for  help  in  getting  their 
money  back  from  fraudulent  Investments. 
The  sad  part  of  it  is  that  there  is  seldom 
anything  that  can  be  done.  The  crooks 
get  the  money  and  the  purchaser  has  the 
worthless  stock  on  his  hands  with  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  it  at  any  price.  There  always 
seems  to  be  a  large  number  of  people  who 
want  to  turn  their  small  life  time  savings 
to  larger  account  and  these  people  are  the 
ones  that  listen  to  the  glib  statements  of 
the  sales  crooks  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  rob  the  baby’s  savings  bank  or  take  the 
pennies  off  from  a  dead  man's  eyes. 

Must  Lock  the  Barn  First 

Plenry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist,  has  come  to 
the  ctmclusion  that  it  is  too  late  to  pro¬ 
tect  people  after  they  have  once  given 
over  their  money.  We  must  get  the  crooks 
first.  Already  such  agencies  as  the  Fraud 
Prevention  Department  of  the  State  At- 
terney's  office.  The  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus  and  our  Service  Department,  are 
doing  what  they  can.  to  stop  fraud  but 
still  the  new  schemes  are  bcing^success- 
fuily  put  over  every  day.'  So,  we  are 
offering  this  cash  reward  in  an  effort 
to  enlist  the  help  of  every  citizen  in  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  crooks.  Here  is  what  we  would 
like  to  have  you  do: 

If  any  agent  or  salesman  tries  to  sell 
any  kind  of  stock  to  you,  first,  do  not  let 
him  get  your  money  until  you  have  in¬ 
vestigated  ;  second,  report  the  matter  to 
American  Agrculturist  Service  Bureau 
immediately  with  all  details.  Follow  this 
procedure  no  matter  what  the  proposition 
is  or  how  good  it  may  sound  to  you.  It 
may  be  all  right;  if  it  is  we  will  tell  j'ou 
so,  but  if  it  is  not  we  will  put  all  of  the 
infcrmalion  into  the  hands  of  the  State 
Attorney  General,  who  will  make  an  in- 
•cA'gation  and  if  the  facts  warrant,  ar¬ 
rests  will  follow.  If  convictions  are  se- 
c  ircd  3mu  will  get  the  cash  reward  from 
tiw  American  Agriculturist. 

Tlie  proposition  need  not  necessarily  be 
put  up  to  3'ou  directly,  only  remember  our 
condition  fliat  the  attempted  fraud  must  be 
against  a  farmer  on  whose  farm  is  posted 
an  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bu¬ 


reau  sign.  If  jmu  hear  of  any  such  sales¬ 
men  in  your  community  or  county,  get  all 
of  the  facts  and  details  and  be  sure  that 
they  are  right  and  send  them  to  us  imme¬ 
diately.  Remember  that  in  doing  this  you 
are  not  only  protecting  j-ourself,  but  per¬ 
haps  you  are  also  helping  to  protect  some 
-poor  widow  or  old  people  from  untold  sor¬ 
row  and  suffering  through  loss  of  their  life¬ 
time  savings.  Help  us  clean  up  the  crooks ! 


A  Million  Dollar  Fraud 

/^NE  of  the  latest  schemes  to  sell  stock 
of  doubtful  value  is  the  promotion  of 
the  DeForest  Phono-Film  Corporation 
stock.  President  Coolidge  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  embarrassed  and  vexed  because 
his  name  and  picture  has  been  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  film  for  selling  this  stock. 
It  seems  that  JU6  President  posed  for  a 
motion  picture  on  the  lawn  of  the  White 
House  on  the  guarantee  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  that  the  picture  was  to  be  used  at  a 
private  dinner  and  never  exhibited  in 
public.  This  guarantee  was  not  lived  up 
to  and  the  picture  was  given  considerable 
public  circulation  all  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  interest  in  the  doubtful  stock  of 
the  corporation. 

The  gullibility  of  the  public  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  a  supersalesnian  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  made  the  boast  that  they  sold  over 
one  million  dollars  v.'orth  of  Phono-Film 
stock  In  a  brief  campaign.  Newspapers  on 
the  morning  that  this  is  written,  report 
that  representatives  of  the  New  York 
State  Attorney  General,  Albert  Ottinger, 
visited  the  office  of  the  Phono-Film  Com¬ 
pany  and  ordered  the  books  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Fraudu¬ 
lent  Stock  Promotions  for  investigation. 
This  will  probably  hold  up  future  sales 
of  the  stock,  but  what  about  those  who 
hold  the  million  dollars  worth  of  stock  al¬ 
ready  sold?  It  seems  that  the  public  will 
never  learn  its  bitter  lesson. 


Principal  Main  Thing  in 
Making  Investment 

REDIT  is  a  good  deal  like  a  buzz 
saw — it  can  be  constructive  or  destruc¬ 
tive,  said  Professor  F.  A.  Pearson  in  a 
recent  talk  at  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 

The  time  to  invest,  said  Professor  Pear¬ 
son,  is  when  securities  are  cheap.  W''hen 
they  are  high,  it  is  better  to  put  the  money 
in  a  savings  bank,  for  a  few  months  later 
the  same  number  of  dollars  may  be  drawn 
out  as  were  put  in.  Securities  will  prob¬ 
ably  drop  in  value  in  the  same  length  of 
time. 

In  general,  the  farmer  should  not  bm'- 
common  stock  in  industrial  corporations, 
according  to  Professor.- Pearson,  for  he  is 
not  in  a  position  to  study  business  condi¬ 
tions.  The  farmer  is  specializing  in  making 
money  on  the  farm,  and  should  leave  tlie 


“Go  ’head.  Eery,  it’s  your  vwve” 

Burn  if  wofs  the  rush?  I  haven’t  got  rested  from  met/in’  thel  other 
checker,  yit.” — ^Judge. 


stock  market  alone,  for  he  makes  a  poor 
speculator.  If  he  does  buy  shares  of 
stock,  he  should  buy  prferred  stock. 

Safety  Comes  First  . 

The  pure  investor  should  never  look  for 
appreciation  of  the  security  which  he  buys, 
said  Professor  Pearson.  The  dividend  or 
the  interest  return  is  the  important  thing. 
A  good  investment  has  a  low  return  but 
a  high  degree  of  stability  of  principal  a.iu 
income.  Safety  of  principal  should  al¬ 
ways  come  first. 

Professor  Pearson  stated  that  the  best 
investment  for  the  farmer  to  make  is  in 
Liberty  Bonds  or  federal  land  bank  bond.s, 
farm  mortgages  in  the  community,  or  in 
savings  banks.  Life  insurance  is  a  good 
investment  for  those  who  find  it  hard  to 
save.  Common  stock  in  railroad  companies 
or  in  public  utilities  is  usually  a  good  in¬ 
vestment. 

There  is  no  difference  in  speculation  and 
investment,  except  in  the  risk,  said  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pearson.  The  farmer  should  not 
finance  oil  wells  or  wild  cat  ventures;  he 
had  better  finance  agriculture. 


Investment  Information 

I  v/ish  you  would  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  following  companies:  Sour  Lake 
Texas  Oil  Co.,  Hub-Wyoming  Oil  Company, 
Desdemonia  Oil  &  Refining  Company,  the 
General  Co.,  and  the  Petroleum  Pro¬ 
ducers  Ass’n.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
stock  of  any  of  these  companies  is  worth 
anything  and  if  it  is  how  much. — L.  A.  S., 
N.  Y. 

A  S  to  3’our  oil  stock,  we  have  no  record 
of  Sour  Lake  Texas  Oil.  Hub-Wyo¬ 
ming  is  offered  at  .ooj^c  a  share.  Desde¬ 
monia  Oil  &  Refining  is  offered  at  4c  a 
share.  General  Oil  is  offered  at  .oo^c  a 
share  and  we  have  no  information  about 
Petroleum  Producers  Association.  As  we 
have  said  often  before  there  is  no  way  to 
lose  more  surely  and  more  quickly  than  to 
buy  stocks  in  oil  promotions. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

On  Trading  Stock 

I  have  7  shares  of  United  Auto  Stores 
common  stock  and  Hackett  and  Fairv/ether 
of  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  wrote  me  and 
said  they  would  make  special  proposition  in 
trade  for  them.  I  am  writing  you  for  ad¬ 
vice  on  this  matter. — H.  A.  Y.,  New  York. 

/^UR  records  show  that  ten  shares  of 
United  States  Auto  Stores  stock  were 
sold  at  auction  in  1922  at  $6.00  for  the  lot 
and  dealers  in  unlisted  securities  offer  the 
shares  now  anywhere  from  $1.25  to  $3.00 
a  share  but  there  are  no  bids  as  far  as  we 
can  find  out.  You,  may  as  Veil  charge 
this  unfortunate  commitment  to  profit  and 
loss.  There  is  no  objection  to  exchanging 
stock  for  anything  else  provided  you  are 
not  asked  to  put  up  any  new  money.  Do 
not  do  that  under  any  circumstances.  If 
you  have  new  funds  to  Invest  put  them  into 
some  sound,  readily  marketable  security 
and  leave  all  these  promotions  alone  here¬ 
after. 

*  *  4: 

Invest  Nearer  Home 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  Bond 
Company  doing  business  whose  address  is: 
Investor's  Syndicate,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
The  money  is  supposed  to  be  invested  in 
second  mortgages  on  property  in  Minn. 
The  installments  are  paid  to  one  of  local 
banks.  I  can  send  the  bond  if  necessary  to 
have  more  details. — W.  F.  B.,  New  York. 

"W/E  have  only  meager  Information  about 
this  Minneapolis  firm,  not  enough  to 
advise  one  way  or  tlie  other.  In  a  general 
way,  however,  we  think  when  you  have 
money  to  loan  on  mortgage  or  money  to 
buy  bonds  with  you  ought  to  take  some¬ 
thing  nearer  home.  Your  bank  can  al¬ 
ways  recommend  to  you  some  good  local 
first  mortgage  or  j^ou  can  buy  real  estate 
bonds  of  one  of  the  reliable  New  York 
companies,  sucli  as  the  Prudence  Company 
which  will  give  you  per  cent  and  the 
highest  degree  of  security. 


an  amazlnirly  simple  V7a7  to  make  yoor  leaky  roofs 

watertight  and  last  10  years  longer  at  one-fifth  the 

_ .1.  _ Oft  r»ri  inrtntjt-rifi.1  hnilQ- 


THICK  LIQtJID  . 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

You,  pour  it  on  right  ov^cr  the  old  roof  sind  spread  it 
out  with  a  rooto’s  brush.  You  do  it  yourself  in  a  few 
hours— no  labor  cost  — you  end  your  roof  wornes  for 
10  years  to  come.  Reinember,  Scal-Tite  is  wot  a  paint. 

Pay  f @1? 
4  MMtIis  % 

Wo  asik  no  pay  till  4  months  of  sun  nnd  min  have 
proved  all  our  claims.  SEAL-TITE  must  do  "what  "WO 
say  it  will  or  it  costs  you  nothing.  Could  you  make  a 
fmrer  offer  if  you  wrote  it  yourself  ? 

WMTE  mW! 


Our  b!g,  illuatrated  circular  tells  all  about  bow  .you 
can  tom  an  old,  leaky  roof  into  a  new,  -watertight 
roof,  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  roof. 
What  a  wonderful  chance  to  save!  Don't  wait  fw 
the  next  rain  to  remind  you  that  your  roofs  leak. 
Look  into  this  thing  right  now.  Seal-Tite  carries  a 
positive  10-year  guarantee.  Send  t^ay  for  full  oe* 
tails  of  our  amazing  offer.  Write  XODAil 

ISstahliahed  390,^ 

Hanarcli  Paint  Co.,  Dept.  90-63  Cleveland,  Ohio 


During  Your  Slack  Season 

Only  2  Days  From  New  York 


Average  Winter  Temperature  60  to  70  Degrees 
ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS — Sailing,  Bathing,  Cycling, 
Tennis,  Ritling,  Driving,  Golf,  Fishing,  Dancing,  etc, 
VIA  PALATIAL,  T\Ta.\-SCRE\V 

0IL-BUB.NTN0  TRA.N'SATL.LNTIC  LL\ERS 

S.  S.  ‘TORT  VICTORIA"  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 

Offering  passengers  the  comforts  and  conveiilences 
enjoyed  on  bigliest  class  transatlantic  liners.  Tickets 
are  Interchangeable  on  these  two  steamers,  which 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 

3T.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Dermuda— Unsurpassed  location 
overlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  surrounding  Islands. 
Finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnificent  tiled,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pooL 

For  IHestrated  fcoohlet  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 


34  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


Highest  Grade  ScasRtafIcally- 
DeveSoped  Lightning  Protection 

[  Absolutely  Gaards  Your  Baildinss 
I  Against  Lightnins  JLosm 


Yoo  have  no  faeilitios  for  properly  testing  Light¬ 
ning  Koda.  You  take  no  chances  when  you  insist 
upon  tbe“Silver-Strand.”  It’syeurprotcction  when 
you  buy  and  for  generations  after.  Look  for  the 

Take  Ho  Substituta.  Sold  and  erected  only  by  the 
bettor  class  of  doalerswhom  we  thoroughly  instruct 
and  on  whom  you  can  alwaya  rely. 
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“Electra”  Lightning  Rotl  Contpany,  Dept.  E 

30  No.  Us  SaUo  St.,  Cliicaso,  Plincis 
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The  Valley  of  Voices 

(Continued  from  page  548) 

Hoiiic  brig-adcs.  Besides,  two  of  them  left 
young  wives  here.” 

‘‘Still,  I’m  sure  Michel  is  wrong  about 
the  eddy,”  ventured  Steele,  hoping  to  draw 
out  the  factor.  “The  big  Pelican  Whirl¬ 
pool,  below'  l.ac  Seul,  the  worst  I’ve  ever 
seen,  always  throws  out  the  stuff  sucked 
into  ii  in  the  course  of  a  few-  hours.” 

St.  Oiigc  lifted  his  heavy  eyebrows  in  a 
nod  of  assent.  “Oh,  ilklicheJ  is  in  doubt 
about  it  a!>o,  but  Ih.at  is  what  he  tells  the 
Indians.  A  man  of  parts  is  Michel,  Mon¬ 
sieur.  lie  is  more  than  my  right  hand 
here.” 

‘•Yi.s,  he  looks  like  a  good  ifttm.  Did 
3'ou  notice  David,  Colonel?’’  Steele’s  face 
lighted  as  he  mentioned  his  swarthy  com¬ 
rade. 

‘‘He  seemed  most  intelligent,”  replied 
St.  Onge,  ‘‘and  looks  as  if  he  could  pack 
f  -r  hundred  over  a  portage,  if  he  wished.” 

"He  can.  Colonel.”  Then  Steele  gambled 
with  his  host’s  curiosit3n  ‘‘What  worries 
me  is  how  to  keep  him  from  wringing  La- 
fiamme’s  neck  wdien  we  reach  Ogoke — and. 
aside  from  getting  supplies,  we  wish  to 
stop  at  Ogeke,  Colonel  St.  Onge.” 

The  factor  w'as  palpably  interested.  His 
n_.  rowed  eyes  seemed  to  search  those  of 
his  guest  in  an  endeavor  to  read  his 
thoughts.  Then,  leaning  forward,  elbows 
on  table,  he  asked  tenscD : 

“Why?” 

‘‘I  am  sorr.v,  but  that  is  David’s  secret.’’ 

“Oh,  I  see !  It  is  right,  then,  that  you 
do  not  tell.  But  I  w'as  curious,  kfonsieur, 
for  today  when  Ave  reached  here,  he  asked 
at  once  how'  many  days’  travel  it  was  to 
Ogoke  Lake.” 

That  St.  Onge  should  be  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  man,  who,  by  the  use  of 
Avhiskey,  was  winning  the  fur  trade  of  rpe 
Aviiole  headwater  country  of  the  Wailing, 
W'as  natural,  but  the  observant  Steele  sensed 
more  to  the  storA'  than  mere  trade  riA'alr}', 
in  the  altitude  of  the  factor.  However,  he 
dropped  the  subject  and  returned  to  the 
lost  canoe. 

“It’s  by  far  the  strangest  case  I  haA'e 
heard  of — four  men  in  a  loaded  canoe, 
Aviped  out  witliout  leaving  a  scrap  of 
birchbark  or  a  sli\er  of  spruce  as  a  clue, 
and  a  AAonderfuI  opportunity  at  first  hand.” 

‘‘Ifi.ghteen  thousand  dollars  in  fur!” 
siglied  the  factor,  Avhose  face  was  drawn 
and  old,  as  they  left  the  table. 


CHAPTER  HI 

‘■'VY/’ILL  3-0U  come  with  me  to  the  trade- 
house,  iMonsieur?  For  a  time  my 
daughter  will  be  bus3'  Avith  the  dishes. 
Then  Ave  shall  have  some  music,  Denise?” 

‘‘If  A'ou  wish,”  and  addressing  -Steele  she 
added  suggestively :  “It  will  be  gay 
music  tonigliE-.klonsieur,  I  promise  \ou. 
in  honor  of  your  arrival  at  the  ’House  of 
liie  M’indigo.’  ” 

“But  I  like  your  sad  music,  Mademoi¬ 
selle,”  he  said,  “and  I  am  clcA-er  at  A’cash- 
ing  dishes,  if  I  could  be  of  service.” 

There  Avas  challenge  in  her  black  eyes 
as  she  countered :  “Ah,  Alonsieur,  but  a-ou 
are  more  clever,  I  fear,  at  concealing  your 
thoughts.” 

As  he  Avalkcd  Avith  the  factor  to  the 
trade-house  he  Avondered  precisely  to  Avhat 
she  had  alluded. 

St.  Onge  Avas  Avriiing  a  lengthv  report 
of  the  situation  at  Wailing  RiA'cr  to  his 
chief  at  Albain',  three  hundred  miles 
downstream,  so  Steele  joined  David  and 
Michel  seated  beside  tiie  p':st  canoes  on 
the  beach,  smoking  after-supsicr  pipes. 
River  and  ridges  and  forest  s-jkishcd  with 
the  yclloAV  and  gold  of  tlte  Itivnmg  birches 
Averc  bathed  in  tlie  Avarm  glow  of  the  long 
northern  twilight.  In  front  of  tlic  Indian 
shacks,  a  group  of  shawled  AA'oracn  talked 
in  hushed  voices.  Near  them,  three  men, 
squatted  on  their  heels,  Inditin  fashion, 
conversed,  heads  together.  No  shrill 
shouts  broke  the  quiet.  E\-en  the  play  of 
the  duslcA’’  children  seemed  suppressed. 
Truly,  thought  Steele,  St.  Onge  had  not 
exaggerated.  The  air  hung  heavy  Avith 
fear.  The  Indians  Avcrc  in  a  panic.  Dread 
of  the  fabled  Windigo  had  wrought  its 
spell.  At  this  rate  it  Avould  not  be  long 
])cfore  the  foxes  AA'Ould  bark  in  the  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  abandoned  post — before  padded 
feet  would  roam  at  will  in  Avhat  was  now 
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There  is  a  new  Oelco-Light — a 
Delco-Light  that  places  electricity 
within  the  reach  of  every  farm  in 
America.  It  is  lower  in  price  than  any 
DelcO'Light  Plant  has  ever  been.  And 
it  can  be  bought  on  terms  so  easy  that  no 
farm  family  need  wait  any  longer  to  give 
its  home  the  wonderful  benefits  of 
electric  light. 

All  that  electric  light  means  in  com¬ 
fort,  convenience,  safety  and  economy  is 
now  available  to  the  million  farm  homes " 
that  have  always  wanted  electricity  but 
have  felt  that  its  cost  was  too  great. 

An  Anaazingly  Low  Price 

For  months  we  have  been  working  on 
the  development  of  this  new  Delco-Light. 
Our  years  of  experience  as  the  world’s 
largest  manufacturers  of  farm  electric 
plants  have  enabled  us  to  design  a  plant 
that  will  give  dependable  electric  light 
to  any  home.  And  our  enormous  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  enable  us  to  build  this 
plant  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  to 
sell  it  at  a  price  that  makes  Delco-Light 
a  real  economy. 

A  Non-Storage  Battery 
Plant  — 600  Watt 
Capacity 

The  new  plant  is  a  genuine  Delco-Light 
in  every  respect — will  light  twenty-four 


25- watt  bulbs — is  strong,  sturdily  built, 
economical  in  operation.  It  is  elfuipped 
with  a  standard  Delco  starter  and  an 
economical  starting  battery.  And  its^- 
price  is  only  $195  f,  o.  b.  Dayton — the 
lowest  price  and  the  greatest  value  ever 
offered  in  a  Delco-Light  electric  plant. 

Coanpletely  Installed  at 
a  Sssaall  Extra 
Cost 

In  addition  to  this,  special  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  whereby  the 
Delco-Light  Dealer  in  your  community 
will  install  your  plant  and  wire  your 
house  for  five  lights  to  be  located  wher¬ 
ever  you  specify.  You  will  receive  with 
the  plant  five  beautiful  spun-brass  light¬ 
ing  fixtures  complete  with  bulbs. 

And  all  of  this — installation,  wiring, 
fixtures,  everything  ready  to  turn  on  the 
lights — will  cost  you  only  $53  in  addition 
to  the  price  of  the  plant  itself. 

A  Small  Down  Payment- 
Balance  on  Easy  Terms 

Finally,  we  have  arranged  that  this 
new  low  cost  for  Delco-Light,  completely 
installed,  can  be  paid  on  terms  so  easy 


that  anyone  can  take  advantage  of  them 
The  total  cost  is  only  $248,  including 
freight  (a  little  more  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi).  But  you  make  only  a  small  down 
payment.  The  balance  is  payable  on  easy 
terms,  arranged  to  suit  your  convenience. 

Write  Sor  Details 

Never  before  has  such  an  offer  been 
made.  Never  before  has  Delco-Light  cost 
so  little  and  been  so  easy  to  buy.  It 
means  that  any  farm  home — your  home 
— can  have  Delco-Light  today. 

We  want  to  send  you  the  full  details 
of  this  remarkable  offer.  Write  im¬ 
mediately  to  us  or  to  the  nearest  Delco- 
Light  Distributor  for  full  information- 
specifications  of  the  plant,  illustrations 
of  the  fixtures  that  come  with  it,  details 
of  our  complete  installation  and  wiring 
plan  and  the  figures  that  show  how  easily 
you  can  now  get  Delco-Light. 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon.  There  is 
no  obligation. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Dept.  J.23  ,  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Subiidiary  0/  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 

Makers  of  DelcO'Light  Farm  Electric  Plants,  Electric 

Pumps,  Electric  Washing  Machines,  and  the 
World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Electric  Refrigeration. 


Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc 

E.  B.  Dunigan, 

43  Warren  St. 

715  Main  Street, 

New  York  City 

Buffalo,  N.  y. 

DEPENDABLE 

DELCO-LIGHT 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY. 

Dept.  j,23  .  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  the 
new  Delco-Light  Plant  at  $195  and  your 
special  offer  on  complete  installation.  This 
inquiry  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name. 


Address - 


Town. 


County _ 


a  home.  And  the  girl  up  there — Avhat 
would  become  of  her? 

"Well,  DaA'id,  has  Alichel  told  you  of 
the  fur  canoe?’’  demanded  Steele. 

David’s  broad  face  Avrinkled  in  a  grin. 
Taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  spat 
deliberately  before  he  ansAvered  Avith  an¬ 
other  question. 

‘‘How  long  Ave  stop  here?” 

“I  don’t  knoAV.  Why?  Steele  was  in¬ 
terested. 

“Wal,  Michel  an’  DaA'eed  lak  to  drop 
down  to  de  deep  strong  Avater.  We  strike 
back  in  seven-eight  sleep,  maybe.” 

“What’s  A'our  idea?  It’s  not  just  to 
make  another  search  on  a  mere  chance  of 
finding  something.  There’s  something 
else  cooking  under  that  black  hat  of 
yours.” 

But  David  Avas  noncommitted.  “We 
tak  a  look  at  de  las’  camp  fur  canoe  made, 
an’  shore  heloAV,  for  little  piece.” 

Steele  Avas  secretly  delighted  at  the  ex¬ 
cuse  this  expedition  of  David's  Avould  giA'C 


him  for  prolonging  indefinitely  his  stay  at 
Wailing  River.  As  a  student  of  Indian 
mythology  worship  of  the  supernatural, 
the  probing  of  tliis  mystery — the  study  of 
its  effect  on  the  post  Indians — demanded 
his  best  efforts.  It  A\'as  a  rare  opportunity 
for  an  ethnologist,  a  student  of  folklore, 
to  gather  data  at  first  hand.  But  OA’er  and 
beyond  that  Avas  the  riddle  of  this  girl 
whose  hands  of  an  artist  Avere  now  busy 
Avith  the  dishes  up  there  in  tlie  factor’s 
house. 

“We  have  six  AA'eeks  before  the  freeze- 
up,  David.  If  St.  Onge  Avishes  Michel  to 
go.  I’m  Avilling,”  he  turned  with  a  grin  to 
the  inscrutable  face  of  Michel.  “But 
Avhat  do  you  expect  to  find,  Michel?  There 
have  been  Iaa-o  canoes  over  the  ground. 
The  Windigo  haA’e  SAA'alloAved  canoe,  fur 
and  men.” 

The  small  eyes  of  the  Indian  snapped. 
“DaA'eed  and  Michel  nevaire  see  M’sleu 
Windigo.  We  lak  to  hav’  look  at  heem. 
Tete-Boule,”  with  a  gesture  toAvard  the 


three  men  grouped  in  front  of  the  r’nacksi 
“he  hear  Windigo  one,  tAVO,  many  tam. 
He  fin’  track  een  muskeg — ver’  bceg.  But 
he  hav’  fear  to  tak  Michel  to  de  track. 
Maybe  down  on-de  beeg  rapids,  Daveed  an’ 
Michel  shake  han’  wid  de  Windigo.  May¬ 
be  Ave  fin’  he  is  hongree — den  Ave  feed 
heem — some  lead.”  And  the  smile  faded, 
Avhile  the  SAvart  features  of  the  Indian  set 
stiff  with  hate. 

“Ah,  -ha !”  thought  Steele.  These  tAvo 
old  foxes  have  got  sometliing  in  their 
heads.” 

But  knoAving  his  people,  he  did  not 
press  them  for  an  explanation.  Later, 
alone  Avith  David,  he  Avould  be  told.  So 
he  filled  his  pipe  and  sat  down. 

“Michel,”  lie  asked,  “Avhy  did  the  Revil- 
llon  Freres  build  this  place  at  the  head  of 
these  rapids  Instead  of  up  at  Ogoke  Lake 
Avhere  they  could  buck  Laflamme,  face  to 
face,  for  the  trade  of  the  Avhole  countri'-?” 


(To  be  continued) 
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Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes. 
And  Nod  is  a  little  head, 

And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 
Is  a  wee  one^s  trundle-hed; 

So  shut  your  eyes  while  Mother  sings 
Of  wonderful  sights  that  be, 

And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 
As  you  rock  on  the  misty  sea 
Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen 
three, — • 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And  Nod. 


Eugene  Field, 


A"* 

•❖a 


.\a.  -V  1*,-,^- 


ri'waw.iiiWi 
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OLD  HOMES  MADE  NEW 


The  Original  House 


Now  for  the  Next  Step 


1.  '  I  'HE  picture  below  shows  tlie 

third  plan  of  alteration.  The 
main  roof  is  carried  down  across  tlie  whole 
front  of  the  house  to  cover  a  wnde  porch. 


D.  B.  Dining  room 

flT  1  II K.  Kitchen 

wi  1 1 /\  P-  Of  pantry 

lU  HfIMP/IU'I  V.  Vestibnie 

iMrarf/iV  S.  P.  Sun  porch 

W  Iffl.  V'  S.  Study 

IRI*  11  n  L.  Library 

Pi  it  J\  J  B.  P.  Breakfast  porch 

w  r  1  I 

ID  1  Bathroom 

Is  J  B.  B.  Bedroom 

C.  Closet 

M.  Maid’s  room 

'TTIE  remodeling  Ideas  on  this  page  were 
A  furnished  to  the  Standard  Farm 
Papers  by  the  Barrett  Company  of  New 
York  City  as  a  contribution  to  our  “Cld 
Homes  Made  New”  campaign.  Our  pur¬ 
pose  In  publishing  this  material,  a  page  of 
which  appears  in  the  Startdard  Farm  Ta¬ 
pers  the  last  issue  in  each  month,  is  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  our  readers  how  old  homes  can  be 
improved  in  looks  and  convenience  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  building  a  new 


A  long  dormer  is  built  in  the  roof,  which 
enlarges  the  front  bedroom  and  provides 
them  with  large  closets.  The  living  room 
is  made  especially  attractive  with  a  long 
bay  window  opposite  the  fireplace  arranged 
with  single  seats.  The  approximate  cost 
of  this  plan  of  alteration  is  $2,000. 

The  fourth  plan  of  alteration,  which 
costs  approximately  $3,500,  is  sho^\^^  in 
the  illustration  below.  A  new  wing  with 


Most  o  1  d 
houses  were 
fl  built  at  a  time 

f  ||i  when  material 

wbrkman- 
uil  were  better 

than  at  present. 
VW  t  While  they  may 

be  old-fashion- 
iTV  ed  and  incon- 

f/f  venient,  they 

^  form  an  excel- 

|L  lent  basis  for 

n—  ^  remodeling.  It 

□j  I  is  much  cheaper 

j  to  remodel  than 

to  discard  the 

_ _ '  old  house  and 

'  build  a  new  one 

living  room.  It  is  surpris- 
i  shutters  to  ing  to  see  how 
the  principal  greatly  an  .^Id 

home  can  be  im¬ 
proved  a  t 
mod  e  r  a  t  e 

TZ  cost. 


Plastering  Whitewashed  Walls 


A  permanent  job  of  papering  over  white¬ 
washed  or  calcimined  w^alls  usually  re¬ 
quires  that  the  w’all  coats  first  be  remov¬ 
ed.  This  is  a  simple  process  with  white- 


The  original  house,  with  floor  plans,  is 
showm  in  the  picture  above.  The  result  of  the  first 
step  in  remodeling  is  showm  in  the  picture  below. 

New  porches  have  been  ^added  at  the  front  and 
side.  The  living  room  is  enlarged  by  removing 
the  partition  that  formed  the  old  rear  bedroom. 

The-  approximate  cost  of  these  changes  is  $600, 
depending  of  course  on  local  costs  of  labor  and 
material.  It  should  run.  less  than  this  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  shutters,  small-paned  wdndows  and  large 
chimney  showm  in  the  picture  are  not  necessar3% 
but  they  add  to  the  colonial  eftect.  The  cost  of 
these  is  not  included  in  the  figure  given. 

SPIaii  your  alterations  carefully,  working 

them  all  out  on  paper  in  advance. 

glad  to  help  our 
'readers  with  them  re- 

Write  us  w'hat  you 
Hi  l«»  fffi  ifSs  want  to  do,  inclosing 

^  iiii.'  il'  expert  advice  you 

. ii  ■ ..  m  'I1.U,  I  can  before  you 

■ -s:  t  - -  -  start  to  build  or  re- 

--Mrfli  model.  The  more 

1 — {  jk  i  '  '  thought  you  give  to 

I  f\;  ^  r|  ;  sjj|  J*A*-i*— tdi  I  your  plans  the  more 

likely  you  are  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  is  expensive 

to  make  alterations  in 
your  plans  after  the 
carpenters  are  at  work. 
It  is  much  better  to 
w’ork  everything  out 

on  paper  beforehand, 
so  as  to  avoid  expensive 
mistakes  later. 


chimney  is  built  at  the  right  side  of  the 
house,  containing  a  study  or  Jen  and  porch 
on  the  first  floor  and  a  bedroom  above.  A 
new  staircase  is  built,  the  living  room  en¬ 
larged,  and  two  bathrooms  provided. 

The  final  plan  of  alteration  is  showm  in 
the  low’er  right-liand  comer  of  tlie  page. 
Here  a  new  wing  is  built  at  the  left  con¬ 
taining  a  kitchen,  a  room  for  the  maid 
or  hired  man,  a  bathroom;  wuth  a  large 
bedroom  and  bath  on  the  second  floor.  The 
former  kitchen  Is  made  the  dining  room. 
A  breakfast  porch  and  a  living  porch  are 
also  added.  The  approximate  cost  of  this 
plan  of  alteration  is  $4,500. 


wash,  simply  wetting  a  strip  about  four 
feet  wide  at  a  time  with  a  whitew^ash 
brush,  then  going  over  this  with  a  sponge 
wrung  out  of  warai  water.  Be  careful  to 
W’ring  out  the  sponge  frequently  and  to 
avoid  spilling  the  whitewash  water  on 
W’oodwork  or  floor. 

The  same  general  method  is  used  for 
removing  calcimine  of  any  kind.  The 
chief  difference  is  that  this  requires  more 
w'etting,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  remove. 


Paint  and  varnish  are  among  our  most 
useful  inventions.  They  preserve  wood  and 
metal  surfaces  from  decay  and  rust,  and 
add  to  their  beaufy. 


This  is  a  Mt.  Vernon  effect,  obtained  by  building 
a  txvo-s'.ory  porch  across  the  front.  The  living 
room  is  enlarged  and  a  porch  opening  from  it 
through  French  zvindozvs  is  added  at  iJte  side. 
These  changes  zvill  cost  about  $1200. 
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‘^Agriculture  is  the  Most  Healthful,  Most  Useful  and  Most  Noble  Employment  of  Man.’^ — Washington 
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Are  the  Men  Always  to  Blame? 


“Inconsistency,  Thy  Name  Is  Woman 

By  Grace  Watkins  Huckett 
Household  Editor,  American  Agrictdturist 


WHEN  I  stop  to  think  about  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  what  I  see  in  this 
world,  I  sometimes  wonder  where  a 
man’s  consistency  is  when  I  see  cer- 
itain  of  the  results  of  his  labor  and  life.  For  in¬ 
stance,  why  should  a  woman  have  reason  to  say 

to  me  that  now  after 
twenty  years  of  lugging 
in  pails  of  water  for 
washing  and  lugging  the 
water  out  again,  her  hus¬ 
band  had  piped  water  in¬ 
to  the  kitchen,  although 
there  had  been  running 
water  in  the  barn  all  that 
time  ?  And  why,  too, 
should  a  man  say  “The 
missus  has  been  after  me 
for  fourteen  years  to 
build  J;his  kitchen  cup¬ 
board  and  shelves,  and 
now  its  getting  done  ?” 
He  felt  very  pleased 
with  himself  too  !- 
Now  I  know  perfect¬ 
ly  well  that  the  wives  will  be  the 
first  to  rise  up  in  defense  of  their 
husbands — Td  do  it  myself  I — but 
the  inconsistency  is  there  just  the 
same.  Women  just  naturally  love 
to  be  self-sacrificing  and  if  the 
matter  is  even  put  to  a  vote,  as  to 
whether  the  barn  or  the  house  gets 
an  improvement,  one  won’t  have  -O 
guess  much  as  tc  where  the  money 
will  go. 

Someone  said  he  could  always 
tell  what  the  status  of  a  family 
was  by  comparing  the  house  with 
the  barn — and  I’m  not  sure  but 
that  the  man  was  right,  only  he 
also  should  have  included  the  con¬ 
tents  of  both. 

Who  Earns  the  Living? 

Would  that  comparison  reveal 
all  the  latest  machinery  for  farm 
work  while  the  kitchen  remained 
as  it  was  when  the  young  folks 
Started  housekeeping?  If  it  is  ever 
a  draw  as  to  whether  an  overhead 
Carrier  is  installed  in  the  barn  or 
bathroom  fixtures  in  the  house, 
which  wins  ?  Concrete  floor  in  the 
barn  or  linoleum  in  the  kitchen — 

Which?  I’m  not  blaming  the  men 
for  these  conditions,  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  women  have  not  only  let  them  happen, 
but  have  encouraged  them  because  they  them¬ 
selves  have  felt  that  the  farm  should  get  the  first 
consideration,  since  upon  it  depends  the  family 
livelihood. 

But  I  am  moved  to  ask  plainly,  who  earns  the 
living  on  the  farm  anyhow?  How  long  could  the 
farm  go  on  successfully  without  the  housewife? 
Is  she  an  economic  asset  or  is  she  not?  Then  is 
it  good  economy  (not  to  mention  the  human  side 
tif  it)  to  ignore  the  fact  that  convefiiences  within 
the  house  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  working 
l>lant  as  those  without? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  farm  woman  would 
^rn  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
if  she  were  paid  by  the  job,  nursemaid,  cook, 
housekeeper,  laundress,  and  all  the  rest.  Yet  be¬ 


cause  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  pay  cash  for 
such  services  they  are  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Just  see  how  fast  the  condition  is  usually  rem¬ 
edied  when  the  wife  drops  out  and  her  duties 
must  be  performed  by  a  paid  helper ! 

Wh;y  Not  Apply  Cost  Figures? 

Lessons  in  farm  management  direct  the  farmer 
to  charge  so  much  per  hour  for  his  time :  why  not 
apply  that  to  the  household  in  reckoning  costs  and 
saving?  For  contribution  of  work  counts  as  well 
as  money. 

Woman’s  work  in  the  home  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  more  and  more  at  its  true  value.  Sev¬ 
eral  women  have  had  to  leave  homes  in  order  to 
prove  this:  the  women  in  business  or  professions 
have  made  matters  easier  for  all.  People  are  ad¬ 
mitting  that  marriage, is  a  business  partnership  as 
well  as  a  sentimental  one  and  that  it  should  not 
be  a  one-sided  partnership,  at  that.  Certain  busi¬ 
ness  principles  can  apply  in  part  to  the  home  part¬ 
nership  as  well  as  to  business  establishments. 


The  household  machinery  moves  with  much  less 
friction  if  each  one  knows  what  is  his  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  performs  it  cheerfully.  To  be  sure,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  real  diplomat  and  something  of  a  general 
to  get  the  orders  carried  out,  but  the  practice 
serves  as  more  than  a  mere  device  for  getting 
the  present  work  done.  It  trains  the  junior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  partnership  for  their  own  jobs  in  the 
future  and  should  help  them  in  the  art  of  “getting 
on”  with  people — a  most  important  business  asset 
all  through  life. 

Good  Plans  and  Equipment  Help 

The  floor  plan  laid  out  well  will  take  advantage 
of  heat,  light  and  fresh  air,  besides  having  no 
waste  space.  It  allows  “routing”  the  work  over 
it  so  that  in  going  back  and  forth  at  work,  paths 


” — Sometimes 

do  not  cross  and  cause  confusion.  This  is  more 
apparent  if  two  or  three  are  working  together  in 
a  kitchen,  but  the  principle  applies  if  only  one 
works  there. 

Working  equipment  should  be  chosen  to  suit 
the  work  to  be  done  and  arranged  in  the  rooms 
after  studying  out  the  best  location  for  each  piece. 
For  instance,  those  pieces  having  to  do  with  clean¬ 
ing  dishes  should  be  near  the  sink,  or  those  to  be 
used  in  cleaning  house  are  best  located  in  a  con¬ 
venient  group.  In  the  living  room  those  pieces  of 
furniture  whose  use  is  related,  such  as  reading 
lamp,  table,  easy-chair  and  book-shelves,  should 
form  a  group,  while  a  work  basket  and  low  chair 
for  sewing  belong  within  easy  reach  of  each  other. 

One  group  too  often  left  to  take  care  of  itself 
is  the  table,  light,  and  comfortable  chair  for  home 
study  by  the  youngsters. 

Storage  Space  Is  a  Problem  ' 

How  much  time  and  temper  the  youngsters  are 
saved  if  only  things  can  be  found  when  wanted! 
Overcrowding  of  linen  or  clothing  produce  heart 
breaking  results  to  an  orderly  soul.  To  put  away 
a  beautifully  laundered  table-cloth  or  doilie  or  to 
hang  up  a  delicate  dress  only  to 
retrieve  them  some  day  a  wrinkled 
mess,  is  enough  to  try  the  soul  of  a 
saint.  Shelves  for  canned  fruit, 
kitchen  shelves  closed-in  from 
dust,  enough  hooks  for  everything 
that  can  be  made  to  hang,  cup¬ 
board  space  for  cooking  vessels  so 
that  the  whole  stack  is  not  capsized 
when  a  pan  is  wanted,  water  fau¬ 
cets  that  do  not  drip  or  else  require 
a  Hercules  to  wrench  open  and 
shut,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum — 
these  sound  trivial  enough  to  most 
husband’s  ears,  but  in  industry 
where  time  and  labor  are 
synonymous  with  money,  they 
would  not  be  considered  trival. 

Buying  Takes  a  Lot  of  Study 

The  men  get  their  ideas  of  when 
to  sell  farm  produce  by  reading  the 
papers  or  by  the  radio.  Knowing 
when  to  buy  is  fully  as  valuable 
information,  even  if  it  is  only 
household  stuff.  Best  prices  on 
white  goods  come  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons,  oranges  and  other  citrus 
fruits  are  cheapest  and  best  at  a 
certain  season,  the  fresh  canned 
goods  get  into  the  market  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons,  woolen  materials  may 
cost  one  price  but  shoddy  should  be  less,  linoleum 
must  always  be  higher  priced  than  a  floor  cover¬ 
ing  with  a  paper  back — these  are  samples  of  a 
few  market  conditions  which  a  woman  must  kno  v 
if  she  is  a  keen  buyer.  Merely  haggling  over  the 
price  is  not  always  clever  buying,  but  knowing 
whether  the  article  is  honestly  worth  what  is  being 
paid  for  it  is  fundamental. 

Planning  Involves  Dad’s  Promptness 

Women  are  accused  of  thinking  there  is  virtue 
in  long  hours  spent  over  housework:  Whether 
true  or  not,  timing  a  certain  job  is  good  practice 
until  one  knows  just  how  long  to  allow  for  it 
thereafter.  Knowing  what  can  be  done  and  how 
long  it  takes  enter  largely  into  a  workable  plan  for 
{Continued  on  page  560) 


Gilace  Watkins  Huckett 


Let  the  power  do  the  work.  Shortening  and  lightening  working  hours,  by 
whatever  mechanical  means  one  can  provide,  means  added  years  to  “mother’s” 
life.  She  needs  labor  saving  devices  as  much  as  the  man  on  the  fpm.  The 
layout  above  is  not  the  most  modern  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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Lest  We  Forget 

IN  these  days  when  one  holiday  means  just  the 
same  as  any  other  to  most  people  the  meaning 
of  Decoration  Day  is  too  often  obscured.  The 
individual  usually  pla.ns  for  a  day  of  personal 
enjoyment  in  freedom  from  the  regular  routine. 
This  is  legitimate  provided  he  also  plans  not  to 
overlook  the  meaning  of  the  Day  itself.  It  was 
easy  during  war  time  to  form  the  habit  of  ap¬ 
plause  at  parades,  of  talking  about  our  patriotism 
of  even  feverish  devotion  to  loan  drives.  Red 
Cross  work,  or  other  activities  of  the  hour;  but 
now  that  the  parades  are  over,  and  the  busy-ness 
of  the  -multitude  has  turned  to  other  channels, 
what  has  become  of  our  devotion  to  those  who 
fought  our  battles?  The  speec.  with  which  we 
turned  aside  and  left  the  returned  soldier’s  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  settled  by  the  politicians  who  made  a 
political  football  of  such  questions  is  far  from 
being  to  our  national  credit. 

And  as  for  those  who  did  not  return  but  lie 
sleeping  “over  there”,  unless  the  bolt  struck  in 
one’s  immediate  family,  how  many  even  pause  to 
give  the  matter  a  second  thought?  Although 
we  did  our  best  and  our  contribution  was  great, 
yet  our  homes  were  not  saddened  to  the  extent 
of  our  Allies  where  often  all  the  male  members 
of  the  family  were  wiped  out.  To  those  families 
Commemoration  Day  means  more  than  a  mere 
holiday.  It  means  an  opportunity  to  honor  those 
who  gave  up  their  most  precious  gift-life  itself. 
But  to  those  who  did  not  suffer  personal  loss,  it 
is  too  easy  to  be  forgetful  of  the  sacrifice. 

In  short.  Decoration  Day  has  a  distinct  purpose 
which  distinguishes  it  from  other  national  holi¬ 
days.  On  that  day  we  do  honor  to  the  nation’s 
noble  dead,  whether  of  the  late  war  or  previous 
wars,  and  to  them  on  this  day  should  we  dedicate 
our  thoughts. 


nevertheless  we  each  could  name  several  men  or 
women  thus  distinguished. 

In  justice  to  our  many  fine  friends  who  are 
“youngest  or  only”,  we  must  sa^  that  there  are 
notable  exceptions  to  this  supposed  rule. 

It  may  be  that  we  destroy  their  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  by 'shouldering  it  ourselves  or  by  put¬ 
ting  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  older  children. 
We  encourage  selfishness  too  by  “humoring” 
them  and  reqiiiring  the  older  ones  to  “give  in” 
on  every  bccasion.  But,  whatever  we  do,  we  make 
it  hard  for  them  to  be  self-supporting  and  for 
other  people  to  live  with  them  after  their  cunning 
cliildhood  has  passed. 

No  less  than  three  examples  of  the  “youngest” 
in  mature  life  have  been  strongly  before  our  eyes 
within  recent  years.  Each  of  these  women  had 
been  the  youngest  and  adored  daughter  of  large 
families.  Now,  old  age  facing  them  and  with 
only  meager  funds,  they  are  incapable  of  self- 
support  and  because  they  have  been  spoiled  they 
cannot  be  a  very  welcome  addition  to  families  of 
their  relatives. 

The  tragedy  is  that  those  who  have  loved  them 
most  have  really  unfitted  these  peoplef  for  coping 
with  life’s  problems — what  could  be  a  worse 
handicap  ? 

How  Will  the  Summer  Be  Spent? 

HOW  should  we  spend  our  summers  ii  we 
-had  an  absolute  choice,  without  having  to 
consider  whether  a  living  must  be  made  ?  Some¬ 
times  I  feel  as  if  the  “consummation  most  devout¬ 
ly  to  be  wished”  would  be  the  chance  to  read  or 
sew  as  long  as  I  like  withput  interruption.  At 
other  times  I  believe  it  would  be  to  go  swimming 
or  fishing.  Yet  any  of  these  pleasures  indulged 
in  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  soon  grows 
most  wearisome. 

After  all,  a  change  is  what  we  need,  and  if  we 
can’t  get  far  from  home,  there  are  few  sections 
indeed  in  the  East  that  do  not  permit  a.  trip  to  the 
lake  or  beach  or  woods  where  the  family  can  relax 
and  play  or  rest  for  a  while.  It  need  not  spoil  a 
day’s  work  even,  but  a  supper  outdoors  in  these 
long  hours  of  daylight  is  fun  for  all — and  no 
dishes  afterwards ! 

Or  get  the  neighbor  women  together  and  take 
turns  at  reading  some  lively  story  whilst  each  gets 
the  weekly  mending  done.  A  sheltered  porch  is 
just  made  for  such  enjoyment. 

Summer  seems  made  for  pleasure  and  we  need 
to  store  up  in  our  bodies  a  supply  of  sunshine  to 
last  through  the  many  dark  days  of  winter;  so  if 
we  are  inclined  to  begrudge  ourselves  the  jop  of 
summer  we  can  be  satisfied  knowing  that  it  is  an 
economy  after  all  because  it  helps  to  keep  us  well. 


of  California.  Richard  Pattee,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers,  is 
chairman,  and  Charles  W.  Holman  of  Wash¬ 
ington  is  secretary. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  speakers  in  co¬ 
operative  work  in  both  this  country  and  Eu¬ 
rope  will  address  the  institute  and  an  intensive 
study  will  be  made  of  all  the  different  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  farmers’^  organi  _tIons.  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  commends  the  idea  in 
highest  terms.  What  wc  need  most  in  farm 
organizations  today  is  more  knowledge  of  tlic 
facts  that  will  help  each  one  to  avoid  failures 
and  to  bring  about  results. 

Your  Last  Chance 

This  is  your  last  chance  to  tell  us  about  your 
roadside  market.  For  the  three  best  letters 
we  will  pay  $io  for  the  first  prize,  $5  for  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  $3  for  the  third.  If  you  have  had  any 
experience  with  a  roadside :  market,  write  us  a 
letter  about  it.  You  may  win  one  of  the  prizes. 
Pictures  are  not  necessary. 

Also,  let  us  remind  you  of  our  other  contest, 
which  also  closes  June  ist,  on  “The' Worst  Mis¬ 
take  I  Ever  Made”.  The  prize:,  in  this  contest  are 
$5,  $3  and  $2  for  the  best  letters,  and  $i  for  all 
others  we  publish.  Letters  should  not  be  more 
than  three  hundred  words  in  length,  and  names 
should  be  signed,  although  they  will  be  considered 
confidential. 

May  we  ask  if  you  have  begun  to  think  about 
the  biggest  contest  of  all,  that  is,  the  Grange  Lec¬ 
turer’s  Program  contest,  for  all  Granges  and 
Grange  members.  The  prizes  are  $5®»  $3*^  $20, 

for  the  best  suggestions  for  Lecturers’  programs 
in  Subordinate  Granges  for  a  series  of  three  meet¬ 
ings.  The  rules  for  the  contest  and  conditions 
under  which  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  were  print¬ 
ed  in  the  May  23rd  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


The  Men  Are  Invited 

IN  this,  the  Woman’s  Number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  we  trust  thai  not  only  our 
feminine  readers  will  derive  benefit  and  pleasure, 
but  that  the  sterner  sex  as  well  will  be  interested. 

One  of  our  readers  wrote  that  often  her  hus¬ 
band  “came  across”  with  some  suggestion  or  bit 
of  news  which  particularly  applied  to  her  work. 
When  she  wanted  to  know  where  he  heard  that 
he  said  “In  the  American  Agriculturist.” 

So  the  men  do  read  our  household  pages  and 
seem  to  find  them  interesting. 


Herbert  Quick 

IN  the  recent  death  of  Herbert  Quick  at  his 
home  in  Chicago,  farmers  lost  a  real  friend. 
Mr.  Quick  was  one  of  the  few  writers  who  could 
paint  farm  life  and  people  as  they  really  are.  He 
was  a  native  of  Iowa  and  most  of  his  stories 
were  about  farm  life  and  history  of  his  own  state. 
Our  readers  will  well  remember  Mr,  Quick  for 
his  fine  little  story,  “The  Brown  Mouse”,  about 
the  rural  school,  which  recently  ran  in  American 
Agriculturist.  Other  good  novels  written  by 
Mr.  Quick  include  “Vandermark’s  Folly”  and 
“The  Hawkeye”. 


That  Youngest  Child 

ONE  of  our  friends  used  remark  that  she 
thanked  God  that  she  was  neither  an  only 
child  nor  the  youngest  of  her  family.  That’s 
puttiitg  it  rather  strongly,  especially  since  many 
good  pedple  unintentionally  fa^  in  one  class  or 
the  other.  But,  after' all,  this  friend  had  had 
much  opportunity  to  observe  people  under  trial, 
since  she  was  a  physician. 

What  do  we  do  to  the  “only  or  the  youngest” 
that  marks  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  community 
throughout  their  lives?  It  is  hard  to  answer,  but 


To  Study  Cooperation 

Here  is  something  worthwhile  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  farm  organization. 
The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  an¬ 
nounces  a  “four  weeks’  practical  educational 
course  in  cooperation”  to  be  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Penn  ylvania  from  July  20  to  Aug¬ 
ust  15.  The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation 
is  an  association  of  the  leading  farmers’  organ¬ 
izations  in  America,  including  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  National  Grange,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations,  the  National  Coopera¬ 
tive  Milk  Producers’  Federation,  the  Federat¬ 
ed  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers,  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Union,  and  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 


Go  Slowly  On  Sweet  Clover  For  Hay 

WE  occasionally  receive  an  inquiry  from  a 
farmer  regarding  sowing  sweet  clover 
for  hay.  Sweet  clover  does  not  make  a  good 
hay  crop.  There  are  farms  where  it  can  be 
used  to  advantage  for  pasture  purposes  and  for 
improving  the  soil,  but  it  is  not  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  regular  hay  crops,  partic¬ 
ularly  for  alfalfa  and  clover. 

The  acreage  of  alfalfa  is  mounting  rapidly 
in  Eastern  United  States,  even  in  the  acid  soil 
counties.  More  and  more  farmers  are  finding 
that  they  can  grow  it  and  are  coming  to  re¬ 
alize  what  an  addition  it  makes  to  the  dairy 
ration.  Why  not  give  it  a  trial  this  year  on  a 
small  basis?  Full  instructions  for  getting 
started  can  be  had  from  your  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  -your  County  Farm  Bureau 
Agent,  or  from  American  Agriculturist. 

Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnuts 

The  methodical  user  of  a  shopping  list  would 
be  hard  put  to  it  if  she  forgot  her  list  and 

left  it  at  home.  _  . 

Jimmy  met  the  situation,  however,  in  a  way  all 
his  own.  He  had  been  sent  to  the  grocery  by  his 
mother  to  get  a  quart  of  vinegar.  On  the  way  to 
the  store  he  forgot  what  he  was  sent  for.  But  he 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  going  up  to  tl^ 
grocer  he  pulled  out  the  cork  with  a  ker-plun  » 
slammed  the  jug  on  the  counter  and  said, 
“SMELL  O’  THAT  AND  GIMME  A 
QUART  1” 
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[  We  Do  About  Our  Young  Fol 

How  Will  They  Come  Through  This  A^e  of  Speed  and  Jazz? 


E.  R.  Eastman 


HE  other  day  I  sat  in  a  first  class  hotel 
in  a  small  upstate  city.  On  a  big  settee 
across  the  lobby  from  me  was  a  girl  in 
her  teens.  On  each  side  of  her  sat  a 
young  fellow  with  an  arm  around  her.  She  lolled 
back  against  the  settee  in  a  too  short  skirt,  her 
highly  colored  complexion  was  bought  at  a  store, 

and  she  was  smoking  a 
cigarette.  Ten  years  ago 
the  hotel  manager  would 
have  unceremoniously 
driven  the  girl  out  of  the 
hotel.  Today  the  inci¬ 
dent  is  sc  common-place 
that  no  one  paid  any 
particular  attention  to  it. 

A  few  days  later,  in 
anothei  upstate  county,  I 
picked  up  a  local  paper 
and  read  of  a  raid  that 
the  sheriff  of  the  county 
had  just  made  on  a  local  country  dance  hall.  It 
seems  that  the  place  had  been  complained  of  and 
the  sheriff  went  to  see  how  things  were  conduct¬ 
ed.  In  order  to  take  the  proprietor  by 
surprise,  he  went  arcund  through  the 
back  yard  and  into  the  back  door.  In 
cars  parked  in  the  back  yard,  he  found 
several  young  men  and  one  young 
woman  drunk,  and  when  he  entered  the 
hall,  he  §^w  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  young  people  present — some  of 
them  from  the  very  best  families  in  the 
county — were  under  the  influence  of 
booze. 

■Young  People  Must  Go  Somev/here 

A  couple  of  months  ago  a  young 
friend  of  mine,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  was 
the  guest  at  a  party  in  a  city  home  in 
Yonkers.  It  was  a  carefully  selected 
party,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  some  way 
got  out  of  control.  Two  or  three  of  the 
boys  brought  liquor  and  several  of  the 
girls  began  to  smoke.  Some  of  the  boys 
became  loud  and  hilarious  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  mother  to  send  them 
home.  The  lady  of  the  house  felt  so 
badly  about  it,  and  worried  so  much 
that  she  has  been  more  or  less  ill  ever 
since.  Incidentally,  my  young  friend 
was  so  disgusted  that  he  tells  me  that 
he  has  not  been  to  a  party  since.  It  is 
natural  and  right  that  he  should  attend 
parties  once  in  a  while  but  how  can  he  and  his 
parents,  and  how  can  the  parents  of  other  boys, 
feel  safe  when  an  incident  like  this  can  happen  in 
a  good  home  ? 

In  any  restaurant  in  any  city  one  can  now  see 
many  women  and  often  young  girls  in  their  teens 
smoking  cigarettes,  lighting  one  from  the  butt  of 
another  as  expertly  as  the  most  accomplished 
cigarette  fiend. 

On  almost  any  country  highway  leading  out  of 
any  city  one  can  find  young  people  in  parked  auto¬ 
mobiles,  busily  engaged  in  what  is  known  in  mod¬ 
ern  parlance  as  “petting”  or  “necking”  parties.  . 

Many  high  school  teachers  and  principals 
Worrying  as  never. before  not  only  about  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  maintaining  discipline  with  the_  young 
people  in  their  charge,  but  what  is  more  import¬ 
ant,  about  their  conduct  at  the  various  social  af¬ 
fairs  having  more  or  less  connection  with  the 
Schools. 

Bad  in  Both  City  and  Country 

I  could  go  on,  multiplying  incidents  like  these 
ialmost  without  number.  But  what  is  the  use? 
Every  informed  person  knows  that  a  serious  sit¬ 
uation  exists  among  our  young  people.  We  should 
Uot  fool  ourselves  either  for  it  is  a  situation  which 
is  just  as  bad,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in 
the  country  as  it  is  ift  the  city.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  many  are  beginning  to  think  that  all  of  the 
young  people  are  headed  for  ruin  and  that  the 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

modern  world  is  rapidly  approaching  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  caused  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  great 
Roman  Empire? 

That  there  has  been  a  slump  in  all  things  spir¬ 
itual,  a  great  decline  in  our  general  moral  tone, 
both  of  old  people  and  young,  no  one  can  deny. 
Why?  What  has  caused  it? 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  great  moral 
action  following  the  World  War.  People  en- 
masse  are  made  up  of  individuals ;  therefore,  they 
are  like  individuals.  When  an  individual  is  under 
a  great  nervous  tension  for  a  long  period,  after 
the  tension  lets  up,  he  or  she  is  apt  to  let  down 
all  the  way  along  the  line,  morally,  mentally  and 
physically.  If  there  is  good  stuff  in  the  individ¬ 
ual,  he  will  come  back  again;  if  not,  he  will  go 
straight  on  to  ruin.  Now  that  is  exactly  what 
has  happened  to  the  great  mass  of  the  world’s 
people.  We  were  keyed  up  to  a  nervous  strain 
for  years  in  the  most  terrible  war  of  history. 
When  the  war  was  over,  we  let  down.  Some  of 


Our  young  women  have  beex.  given  a  great  lot 
of  new  freedom,  and  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
adjust  themselves  to  it.  If  sound  at  heart — and 
a  very  great  majority  of  them  are — they  will  come 
out  all  right.  A  few  individuals  will  fall  by  the 
wayside,  some  others  will  get  burned,  but  not  too 
seriously.  Any  slump,  however,  in  the  dignity 
or  moral  tone  of  women  is  serious  because  all 
the  world  looks  to  them  for  its  ideals  and  stand¬ 
ard. 

Nor  does  this  new  freedom  apply  only  to  the 
girls.  Our  boys  are  given  liberties  that  would 
make  their  old  Puritan  great  grandfathers  almost 
turn  over  in  their  graves  if  they  knew  it.  Few  of 
the  boys,  not  having  reached  years  of  judgment, 
know  how  to  use  their  new  privileges  without 
abusing  them. 

Automobile  Partly  to  Blame 

Still  another' cause  of  our  moral  troubles  is  the 
automobile.  Public  opinion  of  one’s  own  friends 
and  neighbors  acts  as  a  great  restraining  influence. 
A  lot  of  people  will  do  things  more  or  less  wrong 
among  strangers  and  in  strange  communities  that 
they  never  would  think  of  doing  in  their 
home  town  or  neighborhood,  and  the 
automobile  in  just  a  few  minutes  can 
carry  these  folks  where  none  of  their 
friends  will  know  what  they  are  doing, 
and  especially  where  they  are  outside  of 
the  knowledge  and  control  of  their  par¬ 
ents. 

In  the  raid  on  the  country  dance  hall 
that  I  have  already  spoken  of,  the  sher¬ 
iff  found  many  girls  and  boys  whose  par¬ 
ents  would  have  been  absolutely  horri¬ 
fied  had  they  known  ihat  their  children 
were  attending  such  a  place.  . 

The  automobile  too  may  make  possi¬ 
ble  more  of  the  so-called  “petting”  par¬ 
ties,  although  there  are  those  who  say — 
and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  them— 
that  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  young 
folks  now  are  no  different  than  they 
used  to  be,  only  John  and  Mary  used  to 
travel  in  a  horse  and  buggy  with  the 
lines  over  the  dashboard  instead  of  in 
an  automobile,  and  they  called  it  “spoon¬ 
petting”  and 


It  is  easier  to  keep  the  young  folks  interested  in  right  things  in  the 
country  than  it  is  in  the  city. 


mg  "  then  instead  of 
“necking.” 

Lack  of  enforcement  of  prohibition 
is  another  cause  of  moral  trouble.  “Dis- 


us  will  not  have  the  moral  stamina  to  come  back. 
Most  of  us  will. 

What  Will  Women  Do  With  their  Freedom? 

The  chief  reason,  however,  in  my  opinion,  for 
our  present  moral  slackness  is  the  emancipation  of 
women.  Few  of  us  realize  the  amount  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  personal  freedom  that  has  come  to 
women  even  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them,  millions  of  them, 
have  been  forced  out  into  the  world  to  earn  their 
own  living  and  to  compete  with  men.  Used  to 
the  protection  of  the  home  for  centuries,  they  have 
not  at  first  known  just  how  to  use  this  freedom. 
It  has  been  history  that  whenever  any  people  have 
won  their  liberty  after  years  of  bondage,  their 
first  use  of  the  new  liberty  has  often  led  to  license. 
Some  races,  like  the  Mexicans  and  South  Ameri¬ 
cans,  have  not  yet,  even  after  fifty  years,  learned 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  liberty  of  a  Republic- 
Even  our  own  colonists  struggled  around  after 
the  Revolution  in  the  early  days  of  this  Republic, 
fighting  and  quarreling  among  themselves,  uncer¬ 
tain  what  to  do  with  their  liberty  after  they  had 
won  it.  I  remember  the  newspaper  story'  of  the 
rich  little  boy  in^the  city  of  Washington  who  was 
always  protected  in  every  way.  Tiring  of  his 
restraint  one  day  he  ran  away  and  in  crossing  a 
street  he  was  killed.  An  ordinary  youngster  of 
the  same  age  would  have  crossed  uninjured  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times. 


graceful”  is  tlie  best  term  to  apply  to 
both  people  and  officers  for  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  In  liquor  traffic.  The  worst  of  it  is,  the 
young  people  are  the  ones  most  affected. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  the  situation  that  ex¬ 
ists  with  our  modern  young  people,  they  are  only 
important  so  far  as  they  help  u  to  find  a  remedy. 
The  question  is,  what  can  we  do,  if  anything,  to 
help  our  young  folks  get  their  feet  back  upom  the 
ground  ? 

Let  us  say  first  that  we  will  not  magnify  a  sit¬ 
uation  by  over-stating  it.  Perhaps  I  am  too  much 
of  an  optimist,  but  I  have  had  considerable  chance 
to  study  young  folks,  through  my  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  a  country  high  school  and  working 
with  young  people  in  large  offices,  and  with  my 
own  boys.  I  have  concluded  that  the  most  of 
them  will  come  through  all  right.  Let  us  not  for¬ 
get  that  there  never  was  an  older  generation  since 
the  beginning  of  time  that  did  not  think  the  young 
folks  were  all  going  to  the  dogs. 

Ne'w  Conditions  Make  New  Problems 

“Wlien  I  was  young,  we  did  so-and-so”  is  too 
often  a  favorite  expression.  Maybe  you  did  not 
do  just  what  young  folks  do  now,  but  you  proba¬ 
bly  did  something  just  as  bad  that  was  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  New  conditions  pro¬ 
duce  new  problems.  They  may  not  be,  probably 
are  not,  worse  problems,  but  they  seem  worse  to 
us  older  ones  because  they  are  different.  Too 
many  of  us  forget  that  we  were  ever  young  and 
{Continued  on  page  566) 
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milk  and 
money 

No  wonder  you  want  to  keep  dairy  cows. 
They  make  your  com  realize  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent,  more  than  if  sold  as  grain. 
And  your  income  from  the  dairy  is  steady— 
you  receive  it  every  month  throughout  the 
year. 

But  to  make  your  cows  pay  as  they  should 
you  must  give  them  good  feed  and  good 
quarters.  Protect  them  against  weather, 
against  fire,  against  vermin,  with  concrete 
improvements. 

Concrete,  made  with  Atlas  Portland 
Cement,  is  permanent,  fire-safe,  econom¬ 
ical — and  easy  to  keep  clean  and  sanitary. 
It  is  desirable  for  barn  floors,  silos,  troughs, 
milk  houses  and  cooling  tanks. 

Actual  money  savings  are  made  possible 
through  the  uses  of  concrete  on  the  dairy 
f  ami.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  them 
let  us  send  you  a  free  copy  of  “Concrete  on 
the  Farm,”  the  Atlas  book  on  permanent 
construction.  It  tells  briefly,  but  clearly, 
how  farm  labor  can  do  much  of  the  smaller 
concrete  work  that  means  protection  and 
economy  to  you.  Use  the  coupon. 

ATLAS 


PORTLAND  CEMENT 

The  Standard  by  which  alt  other  makes  are  measured 


iMail  this  coupon 

TODAY 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
134  South  La  Salle  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  forward  your  free  book  on  gen¬ 
eral  concrete  work  about  the  home  and 
farm. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 


i 
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Are  Other  Fields  Greener? 

A  Farm  and  Home  Falk 
By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


T  AM  not  writing 
this  as  usual  from 
my  desk  in  the  old  farm  house;  but  from  a 
room  in  a  hotel  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
metropolis.  I  say  this  so  no  one  will  ex¬ 
pect  the  usual  kind  of  message.  But  there 
has  been  in  my  mind  all  day  a  thought 

which  I  want  to 
express  if  I  can. 
It  is  that  we 
ought  to  be  more 
appreciative  than 
some  of  us  are 
of  the  privileges 
and  joys  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  tile  coun¬ 
try  and  more  con¬ 
tented  with  our 
lot. 

It  is  human  na¬ 
ture  to  long  for 
distant  fields  and 
to  think  the  other 


Burritt 


fellows’  lot  a  pleasanter  one.  The  coun¬ 
tryman  looks  to  the  lights-  and  the  life  of 
the  city.  The  city  man  longs  for  the  green 
and  the  freshness  of  the  open  country. 
One  has  only  to  be  in  the  city  on  a  fine 
spring  day  like  today  and  witness  the 
rush  to  the  parks  and  the  suburban  high¬ 
ways  to  be  convinced  of  the  latter.  There 
the  city  dweller  finds  the  best  approxima¬ 
tion  that  can  be  provided  for  the  open 
country.  And  one  must  say  that  this  city 
has  done  remarkably  well  in  this  respect. 
But  when  he  arrives,  what  does  one  find? 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  others  seek¬ 
ing  to  satisfy  the  same  desire  each  in  his 
one  way.  The  roads  are  jammed  with 
other  cars  which  take  most  of  the  joy  out 
of  the  ride.  The  playing  fields  are  full  of 
players  each  limiting  the  other’s  freedom. 
The  water  is  full  of  boats  and  even  the 
woods  are  full  of  folks.  Nature  and  the 
day  must  be  shared  with  everybody. 

Is  it  selfish  to  want  to  be  alone  in  the 
fields  and  woods?  At  home  I  could  walk 
miles  in  the  fields  and  hardly  see  a  person. 
Somehow  in  the  big  c^-y  folks  always  seem 
to  be  in  each  other’s  way.  There  we  only 
have  to  open  the  door  to  enjoy  all  the 
sunshine' and  air  and  open  spaces  we  de¬ 
sire.  Here  we  must  travel  miles  in  stuffy 
cars  for  a  poor  substitute.  There  we  can 
be  alone  “monarchs  of  all  we  survey”. 
Here  we  are  limited  by  the  needs  and  de¬ 


sires  of  all.  Therft 
we  can  grow  our  own 
fruit  and  garden  “sass”.  Here  we  must 
buy  it  all  and  at  three  to  four  times  the 
prices  the  farmer  gets  for  it.  There  we 
can  choose  the  environment  for  our  chil¬ 
dren.  Here  it  is  only  partially  under  our 
control. 

And  yet  such  restless  mortals  are  we 
that  thousands  of  us  have  gone  and  will 
continue  to  go  to  the  big  cities  seeking 
after  wealth  and  happiness.  After  all 
what  is,  is  probably  best.  We  all  need  each 
other.  Had  not  so  many  of  us  come  to 
the  cities  each  year,  had  the  cities  grown 
up  out  of  themselves  (if  that  were  possi¬ 
ble)  and  from  immigrants,  the  Complex 
we  call  Americans  would  have  been  very 
different.  I  was  much  interested  today  in 
a  review  of  a  book  “Our  Rural  Heritage” 
by  Professor  James  M.  Williams  of  Ho¬ 
bart.  He  sums  it  up  thus: 

“Our  rural  heritage  has  profoundly  af¬ 
fected  our  national  psychology.  The  pion¬ 
eer  conditions  increased  the  influence  of 
women  in  the  home  and  the  community. 
So  did  the  conditions  of  settled  agricul¬ 
tural  life,  and  this  was  one  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  that  made  for  the  emancipation  of 
women  and  for  the  final  achievement  of 
political  equality.  The  rural  attitude  of 
austere  self-restraint  and  the  resulting 
rigorous  standard  of  morality  also  have 
affected  the  national  life,  as  seen  in  the 
legislation  against  various  forms  of  vice. 
The  vigorous  attitude  for  the  enforcement 
of  law  is  also  rural;  so  is  our  predeliction 
for  formulas  and  conventional  phrases  in 
thinking;  so  is  our  keen  partisanship  that 
has  thus  far  maintained  tl^  two  party  sys¬ 
tem.  The  widely  prevalent  belief  in  spec¬ 
ial  providence  and  the  pronounced  regard 
for  the  Sabbath  also  savor  of  rural  life.” 

Surely  these  are  worthwhile  rural  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  city,  although  one  must 
admit  that  many  of  them,  particularly  the 
standard  of  morality  and  regard  for  tlie 
Sabbath,  are  rapidly  wearing  off. 

If  our  lot  is  cast  in  the  country  we  have 
many  reasons  to  be  thankful  for  it  and 
contented  with  country  life.  There  may 
be  less  opportunity  to  accumulate  w'ealth, 
but  there  is  quiet  and  wholesome  outdoor 
life  and  comparative  freedom  from  evil 
influences  especially  desirable  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  plenty  of  room! — M.  C.  Burritt. 


Are  the  Men  Always  to  Blame? 

[Coutiniied  from  page  567) 


a  day  or  w'eek.  No  plan  should  be  iron- 
bound,  but  it  saves  much  time  and 
makes  for  smooth  operation  when  all 
the  family  understand  the  general  plan 
and  help  rather  than  hinder  carrying  if 
out.  One  home  which  has  in  it  three 
children  of  school  age  besides  other 
3'ounger  children  would  now  be  in  a  less 
disorganized  state  much  of  the  time  if 
the  father  did  not  so  utterly  disregard 
any  regular  meal  hours. 

Understanding 

If  any  one  item  were  convicted  of  be¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  greatest  family  misun¬ 
derstandings  and  unhappiness  it  would 
most  likely  be — money.  Business  men 
have  learned  that  one  of  their  first  “arti¬ 
cles  of  agreement”  is  to  define  the  finan¬ 
cial  obligations  or  reward  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm.  Strange  and  inconsis¬ 
tent  as  it  may  seem,  that  very  item  is  left 
to  rock  along  as  best  as  it  may  in  most 
families  and  occasionally  with  most  dis¬ 
astrous  results. 

The  man  whose  attitude  is  that  of 
“giving”  his  wife  money  is  not  so  uni¬ 
versal  as  he  once  was.  The  process  is 
now  more  like  a  division  of  the  proceeds 
of  their  joint  labor;  that  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Do  You  Saw  Off  the  End  of  the  Ham 
Bone? 

Industry  has  gone  so  far  as  to  take 
pictures  of  operators  at  work  in  order 
to  find  w'hat  motions  were  unnecessary 
and  could  be  eliminated.  If  the  worker 


were  inclined  to  argue,  the  picture  is 
there  to  prove  the  case.  Since  I  can’t 
produce  a  picture  of  you  working  in 
your  kitchen  I’ll  merely  tell  a  story 
which  illustrates  how  most  of  us  got 
our  w'orking  methods. 

A  mother  was  busily  sawing  off  the 
end  of  a  ham  bone;  her  seventeen  year 
old  daughter  who  was  taking  an  inter¬ 
est  in  affairs  of  the  kitchen  and  who  did 
not  see  any  apparent  reason  for  this 
said:  “Ma,  why  do  you  always  do  that?’’ 
The  mother  said  “Oh,  I  don’t  know; 
your  grandmother  alwa5’s  did,  so  I  do 
too.”  The  girl  was  not  satisfied  with 
that  answer,  and,  fortunately  enough 
Grandmother  was  still  living  (which 
is’nt  always  the  easel),  so  the  question 
was  submitted  to  her.-  The  answer  was 
“My  dear  child,  I  never  had  a  kettle 
which  would  hold  a  whole  ham,  so  I 
HAD  to  cut  off  the  end  of  the  bond” 

Home  Should  Not  Be  a  Factory 

Furthermore,  the  things  which  really 
make  life  worth  living  often  tend  to 
slow  up  the  works.  A  trip  to  the  win¬ 
dow  to  help  Katie  identify  the  beautiful 
bird  in  the  tree  outside,  or  an  unexpect¬ 
ed  visit  from  a  distant  friend  my  inter¬ 
rupt  some  intricate  household  process, 
but  nobody  doubts  for  a  minute  which 
should  take  precedence  over  the  other. 

The  real  working  home  partnerships 
of  husband  with  wife  and  of  both  par¬ 
ents  with  the  children  is  the  finest  ex¬ 
ample  of  human  relationships. 


<r)  sm 
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SAVE 
MONEY 


Crasco  Silos  are  good  Silos  and 
low  in  cost.  Carefully  manufac¬ 
tured  from  selected  stock.  Doors 
close  tight  and  are  easily  opened 
from  convenient 
door  fr«nt  ladder. 

If  you  want  a 
Silo  get  a  Crasco 
and  save  money. 
Write  for  full 
information. 
CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY.  Inc. 
Box  No.  160 
Norwich,  New  York 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bundies;  Heals  Beils,  Poll  Evil. 
Quittor,  Fistula  and  infected 
SOresquickly  as  it  is  a  positive 

antiseptic  and  germicide.  Pleijant 
to  nse  ;  does  not  blister  ot  re¬ 
move  the  hair,  and  you  can 
work  the  horse.  $2.50  pet  botUa 
delireied,  ‘ 

Book  7  R  Free 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc, 

579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Booklet 
free 
«3.25 
back. 

REMEDY  CD. 


MINERALlf. 
OMPOUMD 


or  money 
for  ordinary  cases. 
451  fctirth  Ave.,  PittsburBh,  P- 


^JTor  Stvck 


CondUtor:* 
er,  Worms*  Most  for  cost* 
Two  cans  satisfactory  foC 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maik 
Tho  Newton  Remedy 
TofedOi  Ohio* 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


BELGIANS 

Select  yotir  foundation  stock  from  the  Eastern  Hesd- 
flnarters  of  the 

FARCEUR  BELGIANS 

We  offer  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  at  all  limes. 
Brices  reasonable. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  Dept.  A 

A  L.  Broskway  Oliver  Jonei 

Owner  Supt. 


FnP  ^AI  F  A  two-year-old  register- 
rv/Iv  gj  Black  Percheron 

Stallion.  Sire  weighed  2100  lbs.  at  4 
years.  Dam,  an  imported  mare,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  mares  in  New  York 
State.  Price  reasonable.  Stallion  must 
be  sold  to  settle  an  estate.  FRED  A. 
BLEWER,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  EGGS 


And  Get 

Highest  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 
ZISKIN,  BENJAMIN  &  TIEGER 


WHOLESALERS 

222  Duane  Street,  •  -  New  York  CHjr 

Write  for  shipping  tags. 

References:  Franklin  national  Bank 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  A  CO. 


321  Crsenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  17  O 

Write  for  Shipping  Tags  Cw  X3 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

'^HE  Dairymen’s  League  "Gioperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  May  for  milk  testing 
3%  in  the  basic  zone  oi  20i  to  210  miles 
of  New  York  City.  It  is  understood  of 
course  that  the  prices  mentioned  below  are 
not  received  by  the  farmer  but  go  into  the 
pool.  They  are  prices  dealers  pay  the 
League. 

These  prices  became  effective  May  18. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.33 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream  .  1,90 

■^lass  2B  Ice  Cream  . 2.05 


Class  2C  Soft  Cheese  . 2.00 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk  .....  1.80 
Milk  for  Chocolate  ....  .1.70 
Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ...  1.80 
Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.70 


Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 
The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-n3ile  zone: 


Class  1  . $2.33 

Class  2  .  2.00 

Class  3  1.65 


Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 
The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 


Class  1  . $2.23 

Class  2  .  2.00 

Class  3A  .  1.70 

Class  3B  .  1.65 


Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  PRICES  LOWER 


CREAMERY  A  Year 

SALTED  May  19  May  12  /Ago 

93  score  . 43!/2C  45c  391,  gC 

92  score  . 421/2C  44c  SS'/zC 

84-91  score  . 39-42c  40-43C  35-38c 


Lower  Grades  ..37-38^2^  30-40C  33-Z4YzC 

The  expected  turn  in  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  has  come  and  prices  of  all  grades 
are  low'er.  Stock  has  been  arriving  very 
freely  and  the  trade  is  well  supplied  for 
the  first  time  in  two  weeks.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  some  carry  overs.  As  a 
result  prices  have  been  lowered  to  af¬ 
fect  a  better  working  basis.  The  market 
is  easier,  buyers  showing  more  discrim¬ 
ination.  Receivers  are  pushing  sales  to 
avoid  accumulations  in  view  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  some  goods,  which  are  arriving. 
Grass  flavor  is  much  more  pronounced. 
The  accumulation  is  running  higher  than 
the  market  prefers  and  many  buyers 
are  discriminating  against  color.  New 
York  does' not  like  a  deep  yellow  butter. 
NEARBY  EGGS  FIRM 


NEARBY 

A  Year 

WHITES 

SALTED 

May  19 

May  12 

Ago 

Selected  Extras  ..39-40c 

38-39C 

34-35C 

Av’ge  extras 

37-38 

36-37 

32-33 

Extra  firsts  . 

. .  .351/2-36 

35 

30-31 

Firsts  . 

31-35 

26-30 

Gathered 

31-35 

26-30 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

. 37-38 

33-38 

30-33 

The  market 

has  improved  on 

nearby 

eggs  to  the  extent  of  a  full  cent  increase 
in  price.  This  has  been  primarily  due 
to  the  fact  that  supplies  of  Pacific  Coast 
whites  have  been  short  and  dealers  who 
have  been  supplying  their  trade  with 
that  line  of  goods  have  had  to  turn  to 
nearbys  to  fill  their  orders.  This  has 
improved  the  market  on  fancy  nearbys 
and  affect  a  much  more  satisfactory 
clearance.  How  permanent  this  is  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  for  as  soon  as  fancy 
Pacific  stock  comes  in,  we  see  a  whole 
lot  of  accumulations  of  nearbys.  The 
government  report  of  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  United  States  shows  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  1,330,000  cases  over  last  year’s 
holdings  on  the  same  day.  The  New 
York  State  figures  show  that  the  cold 
storage  holdings  are  almost  twice  as 
heavy  as  last  year.  There  seems  to  be 
more  storing  of  eggs  in  the  producin  v 
sections  in  the  interior  than  previous. 
Just  what  affect  this  is  going  to  have 


on  the  market,  is  hard  to  say.  Decem¬ 
ber  options  suffered  shortly  after  the 
release  of  the  report  but  they  soon  :- 
covered  and  are  now  stronger  than  at 
any  time  during  this  season.  Folks  who 
have  gone  into  the  poultry  business 
heavily  must  watch  their  step  and  figure 
costs  closely. 

FRESH  CHEESE  HIGHER 


STATE 

A  Year 

FLATS 

May  19 

May12 

Ago 

Held  fancy  . . . 

. .  .27c 

26!/2C 

25c 

Held.  med.  .. 

....26 

251/2 

23!4 

Fresh,  fancy  . 

201/2 

17/2 

Fresh,  Med.  .. 

,4 

19/2 

16 

Prices  have  advanced  slightly  on  fancy 
fresh  cheese.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
offerings  of  fresh  cheese  are  very  light 
and  stocks  that  are  coming  in  are  of 
fancy  quality.  Practically  no  average 
run  is  being  offered  in  the  market  at  the 
moment.  In  general  the  cheese  market 
in  New  York  City  is  quite  firm. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


A  Year 


FUTURES 

May  19 

May  12 

Ago 

Wheat  . 

?  1.67 

$  1.62/2 

$  1.04% 

Corn  . 

1.133,4 

1.15/4 

.77/2 

Oats  . 

CASH  GRAINS 

•  45/8 

.453/3 

.47 

Wheat  N.  2  Rd 

2.08 

2.04 

1.23 

Corn,  No.  2  Y1 

1.345^ 

1.37/2 

.95 

Oats,  No.  2... 

.55 

.55 

.58 

A  Year 

FEEDS  May  16 

May  9 

Ago 

Grd.  Oats  .... 

.37.50 

37.50 

40.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . . . 

33.50 

34.00 

22.50 

H’d  Bran  ... 

34.00 

35.00 

24.00 

Stand’d  Mids 

34.50 

35.00 

22.50 

Soft.W.  Mids 

40.00 

40.00 

23.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

37.00 

41.00 

29.00 

Red  Dog  .... 

45.00 

46.00 

33.50 

Wh.  Hominy 

42.25 

42.25 

33.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

42.25 

42.50 

32.50 

Corn  Meal  .. 

44.50 

46.00 

32.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

35.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

43.75 

36%  C  S  Meal 

45.50 

42.00 

43.25 

41%  C  S  Meal 

47.00 

45.00 

45.50 

43%  C  S  Meal 
34%  O  P  Lin- 

47.00 

47.25 

seed  O.  Meal 

43.50 

40.50 

The  above  feed  prices  are  given  for 

the  local  Buffalo  feed  market  in  straight 
car  lots  as  reported  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  future  market  on  wdieat  experi¬ 
enced  a  considerable  jump.  At  one  time 
during  the  past  week  May  wheat  was 
over  $1.70.  Foreign  cables  are  very 
influential  in  affecting  changes  in  the 
market,  which  is  almost  solely  specula¬ 
tive  at  the  present  time. 

FANCY  BROILERS  HIGHER 


'  A  Year 

FOWLS  May  12  May  5  Ago 

Light  . 26c  29-30C  28c 

Heavy  . 25  28-29  27 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 35-55  40-50  45-50 

Leghorns  . 30-45  30-40  35-45 


Indications  are  that  we  are  going  to 
see  a  pretty  good  market  for  broilers  for 
the  Decoration  Day  trade.  This  report 
will  reach  the  readers  too  late  to  influ¬ 
ence  shipments.  Previous  issues  have 
carried  announcements  of  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  days,  which  should  be  the  26th,  27th 
and  28th.  Fancy  large  Plymouth  Rock 
broilers  were  w'orth  55c  on  the  20th.  A 
comparison  of  prices  wfill  show  very 
clearly  that  it  pays  to  fit  poultry  before 
you  sliip  to  market. 

POTATO  MARKET  QUIET 

The  potato  market  is  not  as  keen  as 
it  was  last  week,  although  offerings  are 
almost  on  par.  There  has  been  some 
easing  tendency  of  late.  Arrivals  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  been  very  heavy  due  to 
the  fact  that  weather  has  kept  yields 
down.  Indications  point  to  lower  prices 
on  southern  goods  during  the  next  few 
days. 


Central  New  York  Cattle  Men 
Reported  in  Shady  Deals 

REPORT  from  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  states  that  the  Department  has 
information  to  the  effect  that  a  number 
of  men  are  involved  in  a  “cattle .  ring”, 
which  is  carrying  on  shady’ practice  with 
tubercular  cows.  The  workings  of  the 
ring  are  said  to  be  extensive  and  involve 
many  prominent  individuals.  The  re¬ 
ports  have  it  that  two  veterinarians  have 
been  disqualified  by  the  State  from  tak¬ 
ing  any  future  tests  on  tubercular  cattle. 
The  State  is  now  conducting  two  separ¬ 
ate  investigations  to  determine  the  facts 
in  the  case.  Watch  next  week’s  issue  for 
further  developments. 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

— from — 

FEDERALLY  ACCREDITED  HERD 
Rich  in  the  Blood  of 
Colantha  Johanna  Lad 
From  heavy-producing  dams 
Bulls  rang-e  in  age  from  two  weeks  to 
15  months 


The  Bulls  are  Right;  the  Dams  an4 
Sires  are  Right;  and  the  Prices 
are  Right, 

Come  and  See  them,  or  Write  to  the  , 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Mount  Hermon  School, 

Mount  Hermon  Massachusetts 


BROOKFIELD  FARM 

«eAOQ,UAR.T8RS  Jer  HCREFORDS 

DURHAM  •  COMNECTICUT 

We  offer  two  yearling  Woodford  bulls  and  several  well 
bred  lielfers,  at  attractive  prices. 

Write  for  booklet  “A”  “HEREFORDS  FOB 
(f^EW  ENGLAND  AND  WHY” 

PHILIP  J.  RICH,  ANDY  CARTER, 

Manager.  Ilerdsmau. 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


Average  A.R.  records  of  cows  now  in  our  herd  la 
10677.98  lbs.  milk,  547.24  lbs.  fat.  We  have  for 
sale  three  young  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

For  particulars  write 

Ss  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.,  E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


HOLSTEINS 

Fresh  cows  and  close  springers.  The 
kind  that  please.  Registered  females 
from  T.  B.  clean  herds.  Write  your 
wants. 

J.  A.  LEACH 

Cortland  New  York 

PURE-BRED  guernseys" 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 
We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
bulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type.  Prices  are  far  quick  sale.  Writs 
for  list. 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ELM  HILL  JERSEYS 
Type — Production 

Sons  and  daughters  of  Xenia’s  Sultan, 
Cows  and  heifers  bred.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  sale  list. 

ELM  HILL  FARM 
Brookfield,  Mass. 


SWINE  BREEDEItS 


150--Pigs  For  Sale--150 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  weaned  and  good  blocky  pigs,  no  runts.  Pigs 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  and  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6  50 
each.  Also  25  Chesters  and  .80  Bcrkshlres,  pure  bred, 

7  weeks  old.  sows  or  boars  $7  each.  Shipped  to  you 
C.O.D.  on  your  approvaL  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

A.M.  LUX,  208WashingionSt., Woburn,  Mass. 


.  LIVE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  pigs  Crossed, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each.  8  weeks  old 
$6.50  each.  Will  ship  any  of  the  above  lot 
C.O.D.  on  approvaL  If  not  satisfied  when 
you  receive  them,  return  them  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  No  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX, 

Woburn  Mass. 


137— PIGS  FOR  SALE— 137 
Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and  Berk¬ 
shire  cross  all  weaned  and  eating.  Good, 
large  growth'^  pigs.  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6.00 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  I  will 
crate  and  ship  any  part  of  the  above  lot 
C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval.  No  charge  for 
crating.  I  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Send 
in  your  order  and  get  good  quality  stock. 

WALTER  LUX, 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


50  Acre  Farm,  $550  Down 
In  Central  N.  Y. — Horses,  Crops 

Machinery,  tools  included  fur  immediate  money-making 
operations:  modern  villages  &  prosperous  farmers  here, 
mail  &  phone  service,  level  loamy  fields  for  hay,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  etc;  timberlot,  spring  water  for  stock, 
wire  fences,  lots  fruit;  good  5-room  cottage,  shaded  lawn, 
goiod  barn,  poultry  hoases.  To  close  now  $1200  gets  all, 
otly  $550  required.  Details  pg.  59  new  196  pg.  cata¬ 
log  farm  bargains  throughout  the  East.  Free.  STROUT 
FARM  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  A«e.  at  20tb  SL.  Hot 
York  City. 
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SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES— OUR  16TH  YEAR 


Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one 
chicks  and  specials.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks 
colled  and  banded  for  egg  production  and  quality  by  experts  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  State  University.  Don’t  forget  that  eggs  and 
poultry  will  bring  liigh  prices  from  now  on  and  that  these  chicks  will  be  money  mak¬ 
ers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  for  25  to  50  chicks 
add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas.  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . 

R.  C.  Reds,  White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas 
Heavy  and  Light  Odds  and  Ends  as  they  come  .... 


.lOe 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 

. 13c 

.13c 

Ail  Hvy  Odds  &  Ends  . 

.15c 

All  Lights  Odds  &  Ends  ... 

valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 
HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHEJiY, 


NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


FOSTOBIA,  OHIO 


MimiON'GQOD 

>tLEAptHg  BREEDS  t  >  LOWES’T  RFtlCES  ! 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

$2.50 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$25.50 

$42.00 

$  80.00 

3.25 

6.00 

11.50 

33.00 

52.00 

100.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

39.00 

62.00 

120.00 

5.00 

9.00 

17.00 

48.00 

80.00 

100, 

$8. 

Heavy 

Mixed,  100,  $9.50 

REDUCED  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  MAY  4TH  TO  SEPT.  iST.  THOUSANDS  OT  PLEASED 
CUSTOMERS  TESTIFY  TO  THEIR  WONDERFUL  DUALITY,  TYPE,  BEAUTY  AND  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION..  Send  for  our  BIG,  BEAUTFUL,  COLORED,  INSTRUCTIVE  ART  BOOK  FREE 

showing  our  own  birds  in  their  NATUR.AL  COLORS.  Read  the  many  testimonials  full  of 
praises  which  highly  indorse  our  Chicks.  Before  you  buy  elsewhere  see  these  illustrations  of 
the  actual  birds  that  produce  the  eggs.  WE  CUAR.tNTEE  OUR  BIRDS  E'REE  FROM  NEW 

EUROPEAN  AND  OTHER  DISEASES.  100 7o  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Bank  Ref.  Mem  I.  B. 

C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A. 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES.  now 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $2.50  $4.7o 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.25 

Bl.  Minorca,  Wh.  Wyandot,  Wh.  &  Buff  Orpington  .  3.75 

Buff  &  Wh.  Minorca,  Sil.  Wyandot,  S.  Sussex  . .  5.00 

Lt.  Brahma,  Got.  Wyandot,  20c  each.  Light  Mixed,  100, 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Box  47  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 

fTTTT  TT  A  nn TT  T?  "D  "XT'  THE  OLD  RELIABLE  ESTABLISHED  1900 

1)HI>  HAIl^HllrivY  bed  ROCK  CUT  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  MAY  lOTH.  Buy 

^  -m-M.  M  M.  M.  ^  Chicks  now  and  have  success  with  them. 

Postpaid  or  Prepaid  Express.  Prices  on 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Bl.  Minorcas  .  . . 

White  Rocks  &  Wyandottes,  S.  &  B.  C.  Reds 
Bauff  Orpingtons  .  ’-50 

Lt.  Brahmas,  25,  $5;  100,  $18.  Odds  and  Ends  7i^c  straight.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 
Bank  Reference.  25th  Annual  Catalog  Free.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

UHL  HATCHERY,  Box  25  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHtO 


25 

50 

100 

600 

1000 

. $2.,'i0 

$4.75 

$  9.00 

$42.00 

$  80.00 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

58.00 

110.00 

_ 3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

LOW  PRICES  NOW  INVINCIBLES  NOW 

prices 


You  cannot  do  better.  Hatch- 


50 


Wh?te!  Brown  ^’&“Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $4.75 

Barred  &  ^Yhite  Rocks,  Reds  .  rnn 

Wh  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Bl.  Minorcas  ..  i.OO 
Buff  and  White  Minorcas  . . 


100 
$  9.00 

11.50 

13.50 
17.00 
15.00 


300  500  1000 

$25.50  $42.00  $  80.00 

33.00  52.00  100.00 

39.00  62.00  120.00 

48.00  80.00 

43.00  70.00 

Ref.  Farmers  and  Aferchants 
Box  19,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Live 


100 


From  pure  bred,  in.spccted  and  culled  flocks. 

Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Postpaid  prices  on  25  50 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.00  $3.50  $10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots.  Don't  delay. 
Mingoville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  302  Mingovilie,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

-fTrom  Free  Range  Stock 

Jtixed  . 

W.  . 

B.  Rock.s  . 

Reds  &  Wj’an. 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Circulars  Free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown.  Pa. _ Box  12 

SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 


r  100- 

50 

25 

$  7.00 

$3.75 

$2.00 

8.00 

4.25 

2.25 

10.00 

5.25 

2.75 

12.00 

6.25 

3.25 

Per 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

P.W.Leghorns 

$5.50 

$10 

$47.50 

$  90 

cd  Rocks 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

110 

:e  Rocks 

8.00 

15 

Wyandottes 

8.00 

15 

DO 

y  Mixed 

5.50 

10 

47.50 

igiu  JiixcJ 

4.50 

8 

37.50 

70 

_ „  livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicks  arc 

success  to  thousands  of  our  customers 
rvwhere.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 

NSHINE  HATCHERY,  - _  DALMATIA.  PA. 

CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Oliio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed  by 
inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Dep,irtmeut  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  tor  high  egg 
production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
flocks  in  best  of  health.  100  7o  live 
delivery.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
Prices  low,  quality  considered. 

ILGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  A.  Holgate.  Ohio 


1»  1  X*  tv.  0  Rocks  8c.  Mixed  7c.  1007o 
Uve  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  from  this 
adv,  or  circular  Free.  VALLEY  VIEW 
PCULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  McAlis- 
terville.  Pa.,  R.  D.  N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  now  10c  each.  Parks’  Pedigreed 
Strain.  .None  better.  Special  matings  15c.  2.000  week¬ 

ly.  Hatched  strong.  100%  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guar.anieed.  Bank  reference.  Order  now.  Prompt  service. 

V  W.  KLINE,  Box  40,  Uiddlecreek,  Pa. 


JONES 
BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  2G8, 
251.  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  SO  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog.  A.  C.  JONES,  Georgetown,  Del. 


WISHBONE  HATCHED  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  Chicks  from  Purebred  Stock,  May  Hatched 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black - $16.00  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas  .  18.00  per  100 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ..  20.00  per  100 

Broiler  stock.  Odds  and  Ends  .  10.00  per  100 

Our  many  repeat  orders  from  satisfied  customers  every 
year  proves  their  satisfaction  in  buying  our  cliieks.  Every 
effort  is  put  ’  forth  to  produce  the  best  chicks  of  highest 
qualify  and  vitality.  Good  chicks  at  modern  prices.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  price  list  folder. 

SCHQENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Phone  1604,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

.8.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $  8.00  per  100 

S.  t'.  Brown  Leghorns  . 8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chi.x  .  7.00  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100 7o  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

1.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA.,  BOX  161 


PEEP-O-DAY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively 

Selected  yearling  liens  mated  to  cockerels  from  winning 
pen  od  the  1923  New  Jersey  egg-laying  contests  (211- 
egg  average),  produce  chicks  that  will  please  you  In 
every  way. 

.Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  postage 
prepaid  and  circular  upon  request. 

PEEP-O-DAY  FARM,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Day  Old  Chicks  from  4000  matured  hens — 12c  each. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown,  Delaware. 

URKEVS,  Ducks,  Gees., 

wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
Farm,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


An  Instance  Wliere  Rose  Bugs 
May  Be  at  Work 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble  with 
my  baby  chicks?  I  have  had  trouble  now 
for  two  years.  Last  year  I  lost  ne.nrly  all 
of  my  flock  of  150  and  this  year  h.ive  lost 
half  of  them.  They  do  not  droop  around 
for  2  or  3  days.  Sometimes  you  find  sev¬ 
eral  dead  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  if  they 
are  alive  do  not  live  more  than  one  hour 
and  sometimes  not  more  than  five  minutes. 
The  fluff  about  the  vent  is  not  soiled  in 
hardly  one  of  the  dead  chicks.  Sometimes 
the  droppings  are  watery — a  little  white 
substance  in  some  of  the  droppings,  but 
not  like  diarrhea.  If  you  find  the  chickens 
alive  they  are  panting.  Some  peep  fur¬ 
iously.  Some  draw  their  heads  around  to 
one  side  or  backwards  and  flop  about.  Some 
just  lie  still  until  they  are  dead. 

My  chickens  are  now  two  weeks  old. 
What  disease  have  they?  What  is  the 
cause  and  what  is  the  remedy? 

— Mrs.  O.  B.  C.,  New  York. 


Before  anstverlng  this  question  zve 
u'ish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  sub¬ 
scriber  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
her  inquiry  zvould  not  haz'c  been  anszvered 
as  it  zoas  received  unsigned.  Had  she 
signed  her  name  in  full  she  zvould  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  information  fully  izvo  zvccks 
ago  zvhen  zve  might  have  been  of  more  im¬ 
mediate  service.  Practically  all  unsigned 
questions  are  relegated  to  the  zvastepaper 
basket.  This  one  zvould  have  gone  the 
same  zvay  had  it  not  been  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  fact  that  zve  zvant  to  use 
this  as  a  means  of  shozi'ing  folks  hozv 
necessary  it  is  that  they  sigii  their  names 
in  full  and  include  their  address. 

May  Be  Rose  Bugs  at  Work 


Now  to  get  down  to  the  problem.  Either 
the  chicks  are  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  rose  bugs  or  rose  chaffers  or  they  have 
a  serious  case  of  aspergillosis  or  -brooder 
pneumonia.  It  is  difficult  to  definitely 
establish  a  condition  at  long  distance.  The 
proper  way  to  determine  what  is  wrong  is 
to  open  the  birds,  examne  the  crop  and 
other  organs.  Rose  chaffers  will  make 
themselves  very  evident  in  the  crop.  There 
is  no  outward  sj’mptoms  other  than  the 
fact  that  the  chicks  emit  sharp  cries  and 
the  head  and  neck  is  retracted  over  the 
body  of  the  bird.  Furthermore  they  die 
from  the  attack  of  poison  that  the  rose 
bugs  give  off  in  a  very  short  time,  often 
as  soon  as  an  hour  from  the  time  the  bugs 
begin  to  work.  The  only  internal  sign  is 
the  presence  of  rose  chaffers  in  the  crop. 

If  rose  chaffers  are  found,  about  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  moiv  the  range  in  order 
that  those  plants  on  which  the  rose  bugs 
live  may  be  destroyed.  In  other  words 
remove  the  host. 

Possible  Case  of  Brooder  Pneumonia 

If  rose  chaffers  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
condition,  then  there  is  evidently  some  dis¬ 
ease  in  your  flock  which  is  closely  associat¬ 
ed  with  white  diarrhoea.  Aspergillosis 
or  brooder  pneumonia  is  a  disease  that 
has  as  its  symptoms  those  similar  to  ivhite 
diarrhoea.  However,  the  disease  is  more 
closely  associated  with  the  chick’s  breath¬ 
ing  apparatus.  The  lungs  become  clogged 
and  the  birds  have  difficulty  in  breathing. 
Finally  the  situation  becomes  so  bad  that 
they  have  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  air 
into  their  lungs  so  that  they  begin  to  choke 
and  in  their  distress  they  peep  loudly. 

We  doubt  if  your  birds  have  this  disease 
because  ordinarily  they  mope  and  are 
droopy  for  several  days  before  death 
comes.  The  disease  comes  from  moldy 
food  or  litter  and  can  be  handed  dov/n 
from  the  adult  birds.  If  j-ou  are  having 
trouble  with  one  of  those  diseases  which 
have  as  their  common  symptom  white  diar¬ 
rhoea,  we  would  suggest  that  you  have 
your  flock  examined  by  your  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  and  he  will  tell  you  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to,  keep  it.  Off  hand,  we 
would  suggest  that  perhaps  it  w’ould  pay 
you  another  year  to  buy  3’our  baby  chicks 
from  new  stock.  Raise  them  in  a  different 
part  from  that  where  the  old  birds  have 
been  ranging  and  graduallj'  get  rid  of  the 
adult  hens. 


BABY 

1887  CHIX  1925 
DUX 

Our  chix  and  dur  are  bred  from  stock  thorouglilT 
hardened  and  acclimated  to  our  severe  and  changeable 
climate.  They  are  hatched  on  a  RE.YL  I’OUL- 
TRY  FARM  in  their  natural  environment,  only  a  few 
hours  from  the  nests  to  the  Incubators.  Loss  liandling 
of  the  eggs  and  stronger  chis  are  the  results.  \V«  are 
and  have  been  for  38  year.s,  a  Poultry  Farm  specializing  In 
tlie  best  stock  it  is  possible  to  produce.  We  are  not  a 
chicken  factory;  faster  growth,  earlier  maturity  and  more 
eggs  for  our  customers  are  the  results. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Niagara.  Hollywood,  Y'oung's  Wy- 
koff  (strains),  BUFF  &  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  SHEl’P-lRD'S 
■ANCONAS,  -JU-MBO  WHITE  ROX.”  BARRED  ROX,  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES,  R.  I.  REDS,  PEKIN  &  INDIAN  RUN¬ 
NER  DUCKLI.NGS  in  small  or  largo  lots  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  WRITE  TODAY. 

W.  Leghorns  13e — $11.50  per  100. 

B.  I.  Beds,  Barred  or  Wlrite  Ros,  Anconas  or  Browq 
Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas  14c  each — $13.00  per  100, 

White  Wyandottes  16c  each — $14.00  per  100. 

Write  for  special  rates  per  1,000. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  8-A  Ransomville,  N.  Y, 


One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

English,  Hollywood  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
fl3  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single  arid  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Sliver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
118;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
MS;  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots- 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Superior  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Extra  quality  chicks  from  pure  blood,  line  bred,  hlgli 
laying  strains.  Not  a  commercial  hatchery,  out  hpedal 
breeding  pens.  Strong  large  birds  bred  for  egg  producUon. 
No  lights  used.  Specializing  In  heavy  laying  Light  Brahmas. 
Last  year  150  hens  Layed  18,806  eggs.  Special  mating 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Exceptionally  strong,  fine  heavy  layers. 
E.  B.  Thompson  Imperial  Ringlet  Rocks.  Prize  winning 
U.  U.  -Fischcl  W.  Rocks.  Limited  number  Marcy  Jersey 
Black  Giants  direct  Marcy  Farms. 

50  100  500  1000 

Light  Brahmas  *  B.  I.  Reds  $9.50  $18.00  $85.00  $165 
Hollywood  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

Thompson  Imp.  Ringlet  Rocks, 

Flschei  Strain  W.  Bocks .  10.50  20.00  95.00  185 

Tom  Barron-Vincland  S.  C. 

W.  Leghorn  hens  mated  to 
high  egg  type  Hollywood 

Cockerels  .  S.OO  15.00  72.50  140 

Vfarey  F<arm  Black  Giants  25  for  $12.50;  50  for  $24.00. 
Live  deiivery  ginarantecd.  Express  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 
ilONABEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  56,  RICHLAND.  PA. 


D.  N.  Shanaman,  Prop. 

BABY 

CHICKS 

Prepaid 

100% 

■  Live 

Delivery 

100 

50 

25 

Wl).  &  Br.  Leghorns  _ 

$5.50 

$3.00 

Buff  &  BL  Leghorns  . . 

5.50 

3.00 

Anconas  . 

6.00 

3.25 

S.  C.  Bl.  Jlinorcas  . 

6.50 

3.50 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  _ 

6.50 

3.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 

6.50 

3.50 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks  . 

6.50 

3.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes  ....... 

6.75 

3.75 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  . 

.  13.50 

7.25 

4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

6.73 

3.75 

S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas  . . . . 

8.50 

4.50 

Liglit  Brahmas  . 

.  17.00 

9.00 

4.75 

AH  absolutely  first  class  stock  from  culled  flocks. 
JAMES  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.  Cleveland,  0. 


RARV  rnirif<l  15,000  weekly.  Postpaid.  100% 
A  vXllviVij  jjyg  delivery  guaranteed.  Per  100 

-  S.  C.  Wliite,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  $10,00 

Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  12.00 
)  White  &  Buff  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds  13.00 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  13.00 
Odds  &  Ends,  $8  per  100.  He.avy  Mixed  $10, 
Order  from  this  Adv.  Save  time.  Booklet  free. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  1,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHOj=5NS 
exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  witn 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  yean 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  ana 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  ana 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York, 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASH 

Chicks  from  Inspected  flocks,  free 

r  cut  prices  before  you  buy.  S,  C.  White 

rred  Rocks,  B.  I.  Beds  and  Mixed.  Valuable  caUl^ 

a  price  Ust  free.  TROUP  BROS.  R.D.  No.  3, 

m.  Pa. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  30,  1925. 
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IJere  I  am 

for  9^  and  up 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
ORDER  NOW 

ChlCkS 

Leghorns,  VNTiite — Baroon,  Young  Strain  $12.00 
Cornell.  Cooley  Strain  9.00 

Leghorns,  Brown  or  Buff . . .  13.00 

Black  . 9.00 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred, 

Tliomp.son  Strain  . 16.00 

Victor  Strain  . 12.00 

White  Rocks,  Fishel  &  WUburttia  Strains  Ifl.OO 

Wyandottes,  White— Dustou  Tjje .  16.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Pawnee  Strain .  12.00 

Tonipkin  Strain .  16.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . .  20.00 

Anconas,  Sheppard  Strain .  15.00 

Odds  and  Ends — quality  chicks  from  se¬ 
lected  stock,  but  breeds  are 

not  shipped  separately .  9.00 

Cooley’s  chiclis  are  liatched  from  eggs  of  select¬ 
ed  and  personally  supervised  flocks — ^wlth  egg 
records  of  160  to  225 — ^witlt  exceptional  pens 
Hinning  nearly  300  eggs  per  year. 

Cooley  chicks  are  strong,  healthy  and  yigorous. 
They  always  satisft'. 

50,000  customers  know  these  facts. 


FRENCHTO\VN.MJ 


Strickler’s  June  Chicks 

Hatches  June  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 

Are  extra  high  quality,  easy  to  raise  and 
will  be  money  makers  for  you.  All  cliicks 
sent  by  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  safe 
and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Extra  good  count,  too. 

Tancred-Barron  Large  Type  (hens  weigh  4  to  6  lbs.) 
English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  with  285  egg  lino 
eoekerels.  Chicks  from  these  matings,  $10  per  100;  $48 
per  500;  $95  per  1000.  Al.so  extra  good  S.  C.  Beds, 
White  Rocks  and  Barred  Rocks  same  price.  10%  books 
order.  Circular  free. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

BIG  REDUCTION  ON  500  AND  1000  LOTS 
From  free  range  breeders  bred  for  heavy  egg  production. 

White  Leghorns  .  8  cts. 

Brown  Leghorns  . 8  cts. 

. _ _  Barred  Rocks  .  9  cts. 

Rhode  I.  Reds  .  9  cts. 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1  cts. 

^tiflw  Postage  paid.  Live  arrival  guar- 

antced.  Prompt  shipment. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

.Jlebfield  •  Pa. 

LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 
B.  C.  W.  and  Er.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  E.  1. 
Reds,  W.  Wyandottes,  Bull  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  and  Min- 
Orcas.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks.  Disease  Free, 
Inspected  by  State  Licensed  Veterinary,  February  24-25. 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  After  May  1  prices  for 
heavy  breeds  will  be  12c,  light  breeds  lOe.  June  prices 
kill  be  8c  for  light  breeds  and  lOe  for  heavy  breeds. 
Ic  more  in  less  than  100  lots. 

IINESVIILE  HATCHERY.  Box  T.  LInesville.  Penn. 

VIGOROUS  UUALITY  CHICKS  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
America’s  Greatest  layers.  Order  Direct 

WyckofI  and  Tancred  Leghorns  .  8c  each 

Parks  Rocks  and  Owens  Reds  . 11c  each 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  . . . 10c  each 

Martin  Regal  White  Wyandottes  . 12e  each 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Wm.  D.  SEIDEL,  Box  17,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS 

Uightest  market  ever  known.  Breeds  shipped  every- 
where.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a 
specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 

Ml  1  S  L  /v  42  N.  Beacon  St,. 

/Jllstoii  5quab  Co.  allston,  mass. 


Write 


rtceson  BEST 


POULTRY 

GRIT 


_  Shai^  and  Soluble 

Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America,  Newton,  N.  3. 


Do  Not  Let  the  Lice  and  Mites 
G-et  Ahead  of  You 

A  S  the  weather  grows  warmer  lice  and 
mites  multiply  rapidly,  and  if  neglected 
will  cause  serious  loss. 

They  are  not  hard  to  control,  if  the 
work  is  done  in  the  right  way  and  at  the 
right  time.  We  have  seen  cases  where 
control  was  attempted  after  Hce  and  mites 
became  very  numerous.  One  treatment 
at  this  time  may  possibly  kill  all  the  adults 
but  in  a  few  days  eggs  will  hatch  and 
in  a  short  time  the  pests  are  as  numerous 
as  before. 

The  easiest  way  to  control  the  red  mite 
which  is  the  fellow  that  infests  the  roosts 
and  sucks  the  hens  blood  at  night,  is  to 
paint  the  roosts  early  in  the  spring  and 
again  in  the  fall  with  one  of  several 
preparations.  Oil  that  has  been  drained 
from  the  crank  tase  of  an  automobile  or 
tractor  engine  is  good,  but  will  be  still 
better  if  a  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid  is 
added  to  each  gallon  of  the  oil.  Any  of 
the  coal  tar  products  which  are  used  for 
disinfecting  will  do  the  work  just  as  well. 
Kerosene  which  is  so  commonly  used  is 
not  so  good,  because  it  will  not  last.  It 
is  so  light  that  it  evaporates  quickly. 

Lice  which  live  on  the  hen  all  the  time 
can  easily  be  controlled  by  dusting  the 
hens  twice  a  year  with  a  good  lice  powder. 
A  pinch  of  Sodium  flouride,  under  each 
wing  and  in  the  fluff,  the  same  amount  of 
a  good  louse  powder,  or  a  mixture  of 
blue  ointment  and  vaseline  equal  parts, 
a  piece  the  size  of  a  pea  under  each  wing 
and  in  the  fluff,  will  control  the  lice. 

The  important  thing  is  to  do  the  work 
early.  It  will  take  two  men  nearly  a  day 
to  treat  four  hundred  hens  with  the  louse 
powder. — H.  L.  C. 


RARY  rHfrFv^  ‘he  best 

A  \i.AlAVxlVLJ  system  of  Incubation 
„  from  high-class  bred-to- 

lay  stock.  Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes — IIV2C  each;  White, 
Brown^  Buff  Leghonu,  Anconas — 914  c  each;  Broil- 
ers — 7c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 


NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM, 


NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


RARY  PHIY  pure  bred.  Inspected  and 

VUl/L  culled  flocks.  Live  Delivery 


Guaranteed. 


Postpaid  prices  on 

23 

50 

100 

Wh.  & 

Br.  Leghorns  . 

. $3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

Barred 

Plymoutii  Rocks  . . . 

6.50 

12.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds  . 

6.50 

12.00 

White 

Plymouth  Rocks  . . . 

7.50 

14.00 

White 

Wyandottes  . 

7.50 

14.00 

Mixed 

Chicks  . 

5.00 

9.00 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
Box  102  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  t 

MAY  DELIVERY  LniCKS 

$22  per  100;  $11  per  50;  $5.50  per  25.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  You  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  utility.  Giants  at  any  price.  We  breed 
amd  hatch  Pedrick’s  Jersey  Black  Giants 
Exclusively.  Order  from  ad,  or  send  for 
catalog 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

Quality  Chicks 

Big  hatches  of  sturdy  lively  Chicks  every 
week.  My  Chicks  will  please  you  and  de¬ 
liver  the  goods.  Satisfied  customers  every¬ 
where.  BED  ROCK  PRICES.  For  May,  Bar¬ 
ron  White  Leghorns,  11c  each;  for  June,  10c 
each.  Barred  &  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds,  for  May,  12c:  for  June,  10c.  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
20c  each.  Postpaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Order  right  from  this  ad.  Free  Circular. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  DAY  OLD 
TURKEYS  for  June  Delivery 

sixty-five  cents  each;  twelve  to  twelve  hundred  orders 


flUed  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS 


PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


F'Oir'lf  C  for  June,  July  and  August  De- 
1/nil^lV.O  livery.  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  $7.50  per 
100.  Barred  Rocks  $9  per  100.  R.  I.  Reds 
$10  pet  loo.  Mixed  $7  per  100.  Reduced  on 
1000  lots.  Bank  Ref.  100%  guaranteed.  Or¬ 
der  from  adv.  or  circular. 

TWIN  HATCHEFIY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Guineas, 
Bantams,  Collies,  Stock,  Eggs,  low.  Catalog. 

PIONEER  FARMS,  TilfWA,  Pa. 


Hillpot  QUALITY  Chicks 

Put  Quality  First-Get  Yours  NOW  at  These  Low  Prices 


White,  Black  &  Brown  Leghorns 


25 

.$3.00 


50 
$5.50 


100 

$10.00 


500 

$48.00 


■  Barred  Rocks  &  Anconas  . 

..  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

j  R.  1.  Reds  &  White  Rocks  . 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Blk.  Minorcas  . . 

..  4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

Mixed  . 

.  .  2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

SPECIAL  MATING 

Mating  A  White  Leghorns  . 

..  4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

Blk.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks  . . . , 

..  4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

Reds,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Wyandottes  . . 

..  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles.  Sent  hy 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  10  Big  Hatches  Weekly  Insare  Prompt  Deliveries.  Remit 
by  check,  registered  letter  or  P.  0.  money  order. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


1000 
$  90.00 
1110.00 
120.00 
140.00 
90.00 


140.00 

140.00 

170.00 


Quality  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices 

We  offer  high  quality  Chicks  from  200  egg  record,  farm  raised  stock.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  by 
prepaid  parcel  post.  Courteous  treatment.  Prompt  shipment.  This  is  not  a  commercial  hatchery’ but 
a  breeding  farm,  established  for  twenty-live  years.  Order  from  this  advertisement  or  send  for  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog,  and  free  booklets  on  the  care  of  Poultry. 


Chicks  Per 

25 

50 

100  : 

100  Eggs 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

$16.00 

$30.00 

$12.00 

■‘Barron”  Leghorns  . 

8.00 

13.00 

7.00 

"Sheppard’s”  Anconas  . 

8.50 

16.00 

8.00 

“Parks’  ”  Barred  Rocks  . 

8.50 

16.00 

8.00 

“Sandy's”  White  Orpingtons  . . . . 

11.00 

20.00 

10.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

11.00 

20.00 

10.00 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  . . 

9.50 

18.00 

9.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

9.50 

18.00 

’  8.00 

White  Wyandottes  . . 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

Black  Minorcas  . 

9.50 

18.00 

8.00 

Light  Brahmas  . 

12.00 

23.00 

10.00 

Runner  and  Pekin  Ducklings  . 

.  9.00 

17.00 

33.00 

9.00 

Breeding  Stock  and  Hatching  eggs  In  case  lots  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

Belgian  Hares,  New  Zealand  Red  and  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  at  reasonable  prices, 
young  Rabbits  produced  from  our  stock. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  &  STOCK  FARM. 


We  buy  back  all 


RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J. 


TC’^v  COST  NO  MORE— AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SA' E.  Chicls  from  our 
hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  purebred 
chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today 
for  immediate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feel  safe. 

Prices  (Po.stpaid)  on:  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  ..$2.50  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50  $  9.5.00 

S.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  2.50  5.00  10.00  47.50  95.00 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Kocks>  S.  C.  & 

B.  C.  Bods  .  3.00  6.00  12.00  57.50  113.00 

IVliite  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes  .  3.50  7.00  14.00  67.50  135.00 

S.  C.  Buff  &  White  Orpingtons  ..  3.50  7.00  14.00  67.50  135.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00  10.00 

Heavy  Assorted  .  2.50  5.00 

Light  Assorted  .  2.00  4.00 

Immediate  shipment.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  DEPT.  2 


20.00 

10.00 

8.00 


97.50 

50.00 

40.00 


1S5.00 

100.00 

80.00 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


PRICES  SLASHED  ON 

ONE  MILLION  FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

BRED  AND  HATCHED  FROM  HIGH  CLASS  BRED  TO  LAY  $T0CK 


Varieties.  Postpaid  Prices  on  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorns . $5.75  $10.75  $52.  $98. 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  .  6.25  12.00  58.  108. 

Barred  Rocks,  .Anconas  . 6,50  12.25  60.  116. 

Reds,  White  Rocks  .  7.00  13.25  65.  125. 

Hamburgs,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  7.50  14.00  68.  133. 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 8.00  15.00  73.  140. 

Columbia  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas  . 10.50  20.50  100.  195. 

Golden  Wyandottes,  Blue  Andalusians  . 10.50  20.50  100.  195. 

Mixed  .  5.25  8.75  43.  84. 

100%  Live  delivery.  5%  discount  wlieu  order  is  received  30  dav*  before  diicks  are  wanted.  Breeders  on  free  range. 
Rigidly  culled.  Free  from  disease.  WE  ARE  NOT  CHICK  BROKERS — WE  HATCH  EVERY  CHICK  WE  SEI.L. 
AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  BOX  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Extra 
Special 
Mated 
15c  each 
17c  each 
16e  each 
17e  each 
18c  each 
20c  each 
25c  each 
25c  each 


PH  Stone  / 

chicksY 


15,000  No.  1  SELECTED  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . 11c  each  $100.00  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 12c  each  110.00  per  1000 

S.  0.  R.  I.  Reds  . 14c  each  130  00  per  1000 

■Mixed  t'hicks  . 9c  each  80.00  per  1000 

Jersey  Giants  . 20c  each 

1 00  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door  by  Parcel 
Post.  Also  offer  8  and  12  week  old  Chickx.  Our  fifteenth  year  in  business. 
Catalogue  free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  .4. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery 

(THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PLANT) 

Box  59  Richfield,  Pa. 


SUMMER  PRICES  NOW  EFFECTIVE. 

CHOICE 

PURE 

BRED 

CHICKS 

100% 

Live  Arrival  Guar. — Postpaid 

prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

500 

s.  c. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

. $2.75 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$45.00 

Barred 

&  White  Rocks,  R.  &  S.  C. 

Reds  . 

.  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

55.00 

White 

Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 

.  3.50 

6.75 

13.00 

60.00 

Heavy 

Mixed  . 

5.25 

10.00 

43.00 

Assorted  all  Breeds,  100  $8  straight.  Partridge  Rocks,  23,  $4;  50,  $7.75;  100,  $15. 
Order  right  from  this  ad  with  full  remittance  and  save  time.  Ref.  Farmers  and  Citi¬ 
zens  Bank.  Free  Circular.  Chicks  from  selected  flocks  of  heavy  layers. 


MONROEVILLE  HATCHERY, 


BOX  0, 


MONROEVILLE.  OHIO 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LE6H0RN  CHICKS 

Prices  for  postpaid  delivery  June  15th  and  each  week  after 
25— $3.50;  50— $6.50;  100— $11.00;  500— $50.00; 

1,000 — $100.00.  Better  layers  you  never  will  get,  order 
now,  sale  delivery  guaranteed,  circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  H.  J. 


CHICKS  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


10c  each. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8c  each. 
Mixed  7c  each.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  fw  circular. 


NEVIN  STUCK, 


McAlisterville, 


£64  (10) 


The  Valley  of 


American  Agriculturist,  May  30,  Ig^ 

V  oices  —By  George  Marsh 


rOR  a  space  Michel  smoked,  ignoring 
the  question;  then  he  grunted  through 
the  stem  of  his  pipe: 

“You  see  M’sieu  Lascelles  at  Al- 
banee?” 

“No,  I  stopped  with  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  people.  Why? 

“Wal,  eef  you  see  M’sieu  Lascelles 
maj'be  you  know  why,”  was  the  reply. 

“Where  were  j'ou  before  3'ou  came 
here?”  asked  Steele. 

“At  Albanee.” 

“You  know  him,  then.  But  he  can’t 
be  a  good  fur  man  to  build  here — in  the 
bad-lands,  at  these  Spirit  Rapids  of  the 
Ojibwaj's.” 

“De  man  whb  build  dees  pos’  die. 
M’sieu  Lascelles  ees  no  fool;  he  not 
keep  eet  for  fur — he  keep  eet — for  ’noder 
reason.”  After  which  startling  state¬ 
ment  Michel  became  a  sphinx  to 
Steele’s  further  questioning. 

More  than  ever  mystined  by  what  he 
had  heard,  he  left  the  men  on  the  river 
shore,  and  rejoined  his  host. 

In  the  warm  candle  light  of  the  fac¬ 
tor’s  quarters  Steele  soon  lost  himself 
in  the  pla3-ing  of  Denise  St.  Onge. 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  troubled 
e3-es,  of  the  reserve  of  the  girl  who  had 
sat  mute  through  the  evening  meal,  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  talk  of  the  men,  in  the 
gay  creature  who  now  conjured  with 
her  violin  mad  dances  of  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  peasants,  love  songs  of  Ital3'-, 
French  and  German  opera.  Seemingly 
her  mood  of  the  da3  had  fled  with  the 
sun,  and  the  music-loving  Steele  sat 
captivated,  3'ct  puzzled,  watching  the 
violinist  who  pla3'ed  with  closed  C3-es, 
oblivious  of  her  surroundings. 

Here  w’as  rare  temperament,  tech¬ 
nique,  training — all  wasted  in  this  wil¬ 
derness.  It  was  monstrous — inexplic¬ 
able!  What  could  have  brought  them 
here? 

She  ceased  playing  and  throwing  back 
her  head,  smiled  through  her  long  lashes 
at  the  American. 

“You  see.  Monsieur,  we  are  not  al- 
wa3’s  sad — my  violin  and  1.” 

“It  is  superb.  Mademoiselle — 3'our 
pla3ung,”  he  cried  ’  impulsivel3',  “you 
have  appeared  professionall3',  of  course, 
in  France?” 

She  shook  her  head,  wistfully.  “At__ 
the  Conservatoire  they  had  planned  for 
me — a  career,  but  father  was  coming 
out  to  Canada — and  I  could  not  have 
him  come — alone.” 

“She  was  the  favorite  pupil  of  the 
great  Mario,”  announced  St.  Onge, 
proudl3q  “but  her  love  for  her  old  father 
could  not  suffer  a  separation,  so  she  is 
sharing  wuth  me — ”  the  Frenchman  rose 
and  nervousl3'  paced  the  room,  then, 
with  a  gesture  of  hopelessness,  finished, 
“the  loneliness  and  the  —  hell  of  this 
spirit-ridden  valle3\” 

Steele’s  ej^s  were  on  the  fine  profile 
of  the  girl  as  she  follow’cd  her  father’s 
ncr\"OUS  pacing.  Frankly  ignoring  his 
presence,  she  made  no  effort  to  conceal 
the  solicitude  pictured  by  her  sensitive 
face.  What  a  sacrifice  she  had  made! 
To  give  up  career,  life — all  that  people, 
cities,  civilization  mean  to  the  artist — 
how  could  St.  Onge  have  permitted  it? 
What  a  tragedy  he  had  stumbled  on  at 
W’ailing  River! 

“I’ve  told  David  he  could  go  down 
the  river  with  Michel,  sir,”  Steele  has¬ 
tened  to  change  a  too  painful  subject. 

“The3^  will  find  nothing.  Monsieur.” 

“Has  Michel  told  3'ou  exactly  what 
they  are  going  to  look  for,  Colonel  St. 
Onge?” 

The  factor  stopped  his  pacing.  “Why, 
what  is  there  to  seek.  Monsieur,  except 
the  evidence  which  has  escaped  us?” 

“Based  on  a  familiarity  with  the  way 
David’s  mind  works,  coupled  with  an 
idea  of  m3^  own,  my  guess  is  that  they 
will  not  spend  much  time  following  the 
shore.” 

St.  Onge’s  black  eyebrow’s  lifted  in 
surprise,  “What  do  you  mean;  they  are 


going  into  the  back  countr3’?'' 

“Precisel3’.” 

“What  for?” 

“To  find  a  trail!” 

“A  trail — through  the  muskeg?  But 
the3'  couldn’t  get  out  that  w’ay^..,  A  trail 
leading  where?” 

“That’s  what  puzzles  me,  Colonel.” 

“Oh,  3’ou  are  wrong!  My  men  never 
stole  that  fur.  We  shall  find  something 
3’et  to  prove  they  w’ere  broken  up  in  the 
big  rapid — ” 

“And  then,  father,  ft  may  be  too  late,” 
added  the  low  voice  of  Denise  St.  Onge. 

The  bronzed  face  of  the  old  soldier 
noticeably  reddened  at  the  remark,  but 
he  avoided  his  daughter’s  eyes. 

It  was  Greek  to  Steele — this  innuendo, 
and  besides,  he  was  hungry  for  music. 
“Please,  Mademoiselle,  just  a  little 
more — if  you  are  not  too  tired,”  he 
begged. 

But  the  gay  mood  was  not  to  be  recap¬ 
tured.  She  shook  her  head,  put  aside 
her  bow  and  violin,  and  with  chin  In 
hand  sat  with  brooding  e3’es  on  the 
bearskin  rug  at  her  feet.  As  the  factor 
talked  of  the  trade,  the  glance  of  his 
guest  shifted  constantly  to  the  masses 
of  the  girl's  hair,  stray  tendrils  of  which 


If  the  latter,  the  course  of  the  evening  strong  liquor  had  to  St  Onge’s  presence 
should  be  interesting.  in  Canada.  Then  he  opened  abruptly: 

It  was  not  long  before  the  potent  “By  keeping  this  post  active,  under 
spirits  asserted  themselves  in  the  the  conditions  here  in  this  valley,  Las- 


Frenchman’s  manner,  which  grew  ap¬ 
preciably  w’armer. 

“Monsieur  Steele,”  he  said,  “you 
doubtless  ask  3’ourself  why  I,  a  retired 
colonel,  in  the  army  of  France,  should 
find  m3’self  a  trader  of  fur  for  the  Re- 
villon  Freres  in  Canada — should  have 
brought  a  girl,  educated,  refined,  to  this 
W’ilderness?” 

“It  was,  of  course,  a  surprise,  sir,  to 
find  a  woman  of  the  charm — of  the  re¬ 
markable  musical  talent  of  3’our  daugh¬ 
ter  here,  in  this  valle3’.” 

The  face  of  St.  Onge  filled  with  blood 
as  he  burst  forth: 

“Ah,  she  is  paying  dearly  for  that 
charm — that  talent!” 

Steele  did  not  follow  the  opening.  He 
preferred  to  wait. 

“It  is  marvelous — her  pla3’Ing.  She 
should  have  a  career,  sir.” 

“Yes,  a  career!”  echoed  St.  Onge,  as 
he  poured  himself  another  drink,  “and 
she  has  lost  it,  lost  It  because  she  would 
not  leave  me.” 

The  liquor  had  aged  the  once  hand¬ 


celles  must  have  realized  the  chance^ 
he  took.  I  cannot  understand  a  fuiv 
trader  of  judgment  doing  such  a  thing.'’ 

The  face  of  the  Frenchman  hardened, 
“Why  this  post  was  built  in  this  place, 
I  do  not  know;  but  I  do  know  why 
Lascelles  sent  me  here.”  St.  Onge 
leaned  toward  Steele  as  he  repeate4 
bitterly:  “He  sent  me  here — to  ruin 
me.” 

“To  ruin  you?”  gasped  the  other.  “I 
don’t  understand.  It  is  to  his  interest 
as  an  inspector  that  every  post  in  his 
district  should  make  a  profit.”  Then 
he  suddenly  remembered  the  mysterious 
statement  of  Michel:  “M’sicu  Lascelles 
ees  no  fool;  he  not  keep  eet  for  fur;  hq 
keep  eet  for  ’noder  reason.”  That  ’ex-* 
plained  it;  the  head  man  knew.  “But 
why?”  pressed  the  curious  Steele. 

The  factor  rose  and  paced  the  floor, 
his  hands  w’orking  nervously.  Turning 
impulsively  to  the  man  he  had  met  but 
a  few  hours  before,  he  exclaimed: 

“Why  I  am  telling  you  this,  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  an  affair  the  most  private, 
but  I  am  alon-e'  with  my  troubles — and 
3’OU  are  a  gentleman — a  man  of  heart. 
You  will  understand.” 


What  Happened  In  The  Story  Thus  Far 

Brent  Steele,  an  American,  is  travelling  through  the  Canadian 
wilds  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  collecting  In¬ 
dian  relics  and  studying  Indian  folklore.  As  he  approaches  a  fur  trad¬ 
ing  post  on  the  Wailing  River,  which  gets  its  name  from  the  monoton¬ 
ous  moan  of  the  treacherous  rapids,  Steele  comes  upon  a  beautiful  girl 
playing  a  violin.  He  is  mystified  in  meeting  such  an  apparently  cultur¬ 
ed  person  in  the  wilderness.  It  develops  she  is  Denise  St  Onge,  the 
daughter  of  a  former  French  Army  man  who  is  head  of  the  nearby 
trading  post.  When  Steele  and  David,  his  Indian  g;uide  reach  the  post, 
they  learn  that  the  Indians  in  the  Valley  are  terror  stricken  and  on  tke 
verge  of  panic  due  to  the  presence  of  an  unseen  creature  that  prowls  at 
the  dead  of  night  through  the  forests  emitting  blood  curdling  howls  and 
moans.  The  Indians  believe  that  it  is  the  Windigo,  a  spirit  or  ghostly 
beast  of  Indian  fables.  As  a  result  the  post  faces  ruin,  particularly 
since  four  of  the  post  Indians  have  mysteriously  disappeared  during 
their  journey  to  the  headquarters  of  the  trading  company  with  a  valua¬ 
ble  cargo  of  furs.  They  left  no  trace.  Steele  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
the  trading  company  has  located  St.  Onge’s  post  in  the  heart  of  the 
spirit  ridden  country  instead  of  closer  to  the  post  of  LaFlamme,  a  free 
trader  who  is  illegally  giving  whiskey  to  the  Indians  for  the  furs  they 
bring  in.  He  learns  that  another  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Las¬ 
celles,  responsible  for  St  Onge’s  being  kept  at  the  Wailing  River  post 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  faces  ruin.  Steele  asks  St  Onge’s  head 
hunter  Michel,  why  the  post  had  been  placed  where  it  is.  The  reason 
comes  out  in  this  installment. 


caught  and  held  the  light  of  the  candles; 
to  the  hand  of  the  artist,  with  its  taper¬ 
ing  fingers,  which  masked  her  cheek; 
to  the  trim  foot,  in  the  house  moccasin, 
and  rounded  ankle;  and  within  him  was 
born  the  determination  to  help  this 
girl  in  her  secret  trouble,  if  the  aid  of 
a  stranger  w’ere  possible.  y 

Shortl3q  with  a  few  words  of  apology, 
she  bade  them  good-night. 

CHAPTER  IV 

ITH  a  sigh,  as  she  left  the  room, 
the  factor  went  to  a  cupboard 
and  produced  a  bottle  and  two  glasses. 

“You  will  honor  me.  Monsieur,  by 
joining  me  in  a  glass  of  cognac?  This, 
and  the  books,  I  insisted  on  having  if 
I  were  to  be  exiled  to  this  valle3'.” 

Steele  poured  himself  a  modest  drink. 
“It  is  not  right,  Colonel,  that  you  should 
squander  this  good  stuff  upon  me.  In 
a  few  weeks  I  shall  be  in  New  York, 
while  3"our  supply  is  limited.” 

“It  is  not  wasted  if  appreciated,”  pro¬ 
tested  St.  Onge,  “but  I  fear  you  have  a 
suspicion  of  it;  3’OU  have  hardly  a  taste 
there,”  and  he  deliberately  filled  his 
own  glass,  and  raising  it  with  the  toast/ 
“Your  health,  Monsieur,  and  the  devil 
take  the  Windigo  and  their  friends  I” 
swallowed  the  brandy. 

To  .Steele  it  w’^as  patently  the  act  of  a 
man  possessed  of  an  unusually  strong 
head  or  else  a  deliberate  attempt  to  find 
temporary  release  from  a  harassed  brain. 


some  face  of  St.  Onge.  Lines  multiplied 
about  the  eyes  and  mouth  as  he 
slouched  in  his  chair.  All  trace  of  the 
soldier  had  vanished;  In  his  place  sat  a 
man,  broken — conquered  by  life. 

“You  have  not  been  in  Canada  long?” 
Steele  ventured,  hoping  that  the 
Frenchman  would  now  talk  more  freely. 

“Four  3’ears.  I  w’as  a  3’ear  at  Al¬ 
bany — at  school,  you  might  say,  learn¬ 
ing  the  ways  of  the  trade.  Then  they 
sent  me  here.” 

“You  found  it  hard — this  life  in  the 
north — after  France?” 

The  factor  straightened  in  his  chair. 
His  dark  eyes  snapped.  His  face  stif¬ 
fened.  He  looked  the  leader  of  men, 
now.  “Hard,  Monsieur?  I  have  faced 
hardship  all  my  life — in  Algeria,  Sene¬ 
gal,  the  Sahara.  It’s  not  the  hardship 
here,  it’s  the  humiliation,  for  one.  w’ho 
has  led  his  regiment  of  cavalry  in  two 
Moroccan  campaigns,  to  receive  the 
orders  of  a  former  sous-Iieutenant.” 

“You  mean  Lascelles,  at  Albany?” 

“Yes!”  St.  Onge  was  patently  labor¬ 
ing  under  strong  excitement.  It  seemed 
to  Steele  that  a  revelation  was  im¬ 
minent,  but  the  factor  turned  to  the 
bottle.  “Monsieur,”  he  protested,  “you 
do  not  flatter  my  cognac!” 

“I  am  enjoying  it,  sir,”  replied  Steele, 
pouring  himself  a  drink  to  humor  his 
host,  to  which  he  added  water,  for  the 
brandy  was  powerful.  That  the  cognac 
habit  w'as  an  old  story  with  St  Onge 
was  evident,  and  the  younger  man  won¬ 
dered  what  relation  a  fondness  for 


Steele  tingled  with  expectanc3’. 

“The  situation  in  this  valley  deeply 
interests  me,  sir.  The  loss  of  3’our  fur 
canoe — this  fear  of  the  Windigo  among 
the  Indians.  As  for  your  being  kept 
here  by  Lascelles  to  make  a  failure  of 
the  trade — it  is  very  strange.  But  in  all 
this  shroud  of  mystery  which  enveloped 
the  post,  what  chiefly  engrossed  Steele’s 
curiosity  was  the  evident  unhappiness 
and  anxiety  of  Denise  St.  Onge  and  he 
wondered  if  he  w’ere  now  to  learn  its 
cause. 

“It  surprised  you  to  hear  that  I  was 
sent  here  to  make  a  failure  of  the  trade, 
but  that  is  the  truth,”  w’ent  on  the 
factor. 

“But  for  what  reason,  sir?” 

St.  Onge  shook  w’ith  emotion.  “Be¬ 
cause  that  canaille  at  Albany  desires 
to  mafry  my  daughter!” 

Steele  wondered,  now,  why  he  had 
not  guessed.  Of  course,  the  failure  of 
St.  Onge  as  a  trader  w’ould  put  him  into 
the  hands  of  his  superior  at  Albany,  so 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  doomed  fur  post 
on  the  Wailing. 

“You  will  leave  the  company,  then?” 
he  hazarded,  sick  wdth  thoughts  of  the 
girl  W’ho  was  the  stake  in  this  mad  game 
of  Lascelles. 

“I  must,  if  I  fail  here.  Up  to  this 
year,  I  have  beaten  him,  in  spite  of  the 
odds — shown  a  small  profit.  And  this 
year,  at  Portage  Lake,  we  had  a  good 
trade — better  than  ever  before — in  spite 
of  Laflamme.  But  the  loss  of  this  fur 
canoe  destroys  our  four  years’  profits.  , 
Monsieur,  I  am  a  ruined  man.” 

There  w’as  little  Steele  could  say.  For 
a  space  St.  Onge  walked  the  floor  with 
his  bitter  thoughts,  then  he  began: 

IW^e  have  been  a  proud  family,  the 
St.  Onges.  My  grandfather  fought  un¬ 
der  the  great  Napoleon.  My  father  w’as 
killed  at  Sedan.  We  have  always  been 
soldiers,  bearing  an  honored  name,  but 
I,  the  last,  am  unw’orthy  of  it.  Cards 
and  this,”  pointing  to  the  bottle,  “ha’ve 
done  it.  They  lost  me  my  old  home  In 
Touraine;  my  poor  w’ife  died  while  1 
was  deep  in  the  Sahara,  at  Lake  Tchad. 
She  is  all  I  have  left — Denise.”  The 
voice  of  St.  Onge  softened  as  he  spoke 
of  his  daughter.  Then  he  finished 
fiercely: 

“Give  her  to  that  bourgois?  Never!’^ 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  voice  of 
the  enraged  factor  carried  to  the  remot- 
ed  corner  of  the  house,  the  embarrassed 
Steele  rose  to  check  further  revelations 
which  could  prove  only  a  source  of  pain 
(Contimted  on  page  57o) 
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Lone  Scouts 
of  America 

AmericanAgriculturistTnbe 


WELL,  Lone  Scouts 
of  the  A.  A. 
Tribe,  here  we  are 
again.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  fine  letters 
from  some  of  you,  and 
by  the  time  this  gets  to 
you,  we  expect  that  you 
will  have  received  your 
pin,  card  and  handbook 
from  the  Long  House  at  Chicago,  and  a 
letter  from  us. 

The  applications  are  still  coming,  and 
we  now  have  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  We  are  sending  the  handbook  arid 
membership  card  to  all  the  Lone  Scouts 
whose  applications  were  too  late  to  get 
the  pins  given  by  us,  if  you  were  too  late 
to  get  yours  you  can  get  it  at  any  time 
by  sending  us  fifteen  cents,  which  we  will 
forward  to  the  Long  House. 

Quite  a  number  of  applications  were 
mailed  to  us  the  first  day  the  paper  was 
out,  but  the  first  application  we  opened 
was  that  of  Walter  McAllister  of  2813 
High  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

When  you  get  your  handbook,  you  will 
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no  doubt  wonder  what 
to  do  next.  If  you 
want  to  get  the  most 
fun  possible  from  being 
a  Lone  Scout,  you  will 
go  right  to  work,  send 
to  us  for  your  first  de¬ 
gree  book,  which  costs 
fifteen  cents.  Pass  your 
first  degree  tests  as 
soon  as  you  can.  We  can  promise 
you  that  even  if  you  do  your  best 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  com¬ 
plete  the  work  of  a  Lone  Scout  It  will 
take  a  long  time  to  pass  the  seven  degrees, 
and  after  you  have  passed  them  or  while 
you  are  passing  them  you  can  work  for 
other  honors  such  as  Tribe  chief,  a  Lone 
Scout  Merit  Medal  for  contributing  to 
Scout  Publications,  the  title  of  Lone  Scout 
Booster  for  getting  new  members  or  getting 
subscriptions  to  “Boys  Life.’ 

Any  Lone  Scout  who  has  passed  all  his 
degree  tests,  and  has  won  either  the 
Booster  Title  or  the  title  of  Lone  Scout. 
Contributor  may  apply  for  admission  to 
(Continued  on  page  568) 
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1 — Aboriginal 
erican 

5 — Assert  to  be  true 

10 — Before  (Poetic) 

12 —  Organ  of  hearing 

13 —  Preserve 

15 — Fail  to  agree 

18—  Self 

19 —  Deceiving  ac¬ 
tions 

20^Boy's  name 

21 — Compartment  In 
a  Jail 

23 — Often  (Poetic) 

25 —  Township  (Abbr) 

26 —  Large  tub 

28 — Bleat  of  a  sheep 

30 — Country  in  Eu¬ 
rope 


HORIZONTAL 
Am- 


32 —  Expire 

33 —  A  color 
35— Like 
37 — Kernel 

39 — Take  the  part  of 
41 — Observe 

43 —  Currency 

44 —  Number 

45 —  Forged 

47 —  Current  of  air 

48 —  Mountain  in 
Crete 

49 —  Also 

50 —  Marking  with  a 
date 

51 —  Any  kind  of  flag 


Junction 

38 — Spread  loosely 
for  drying 
40 — Beast's  lair 
42 — Discharge 


43 — Lowly 

46 —  1,501  (Roman 
numerals) 

47 —  Conquered 

^49 — Tantalum  (Abbr) 


Sclution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 


1 —  Bug 

2 —  Delivered  over 

3—  Wrath 

4 —  Diphthong 

6 —  Grassy  plains 

7 —  Move  slowly 

8 —  Sins 

9 —  To  release  from 
duty 

11 — III  fortunes 

14 —  Grow  old 

15—  •Duet 

16 —  Fixed  in  opinion 


VERTICAL 


17 — Devour 
22 — Language  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome 
24 — Walking-sticks 

27 —  Definite  article 

28 —  Prohibit 

29 —  Act  of  adding 

31 — Turned  into  mon¬ 
ey;  as  a  check 
34 — Easily  Injured 

36 —  Ocean 

37 —  Negative  con- 
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ALPHA 
CEMENT 


Build  in  the  substantial  way — 
ALPHA  CEMENT  mixed  with 
sand,  gravel,  or  crushed  stone, 
and  water.  Gives  you  attractive 
and  enditring  improvements  and 
buildings. 

The  local  ALPHA  Dealer  is 
waiting  to  have  you  call  on  him 
for  your  copy  of  the  valuable  new 
book,  “Alpha  Cement — How  to 
Use  It,”  112  pages,  well  illus¬ 
trated. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Campany 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh. 

St.  Louis,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Ironton,  Ohio. 

_  _ _  v_  _ _  _ _ 
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Tline  Testeil  Windmill 

The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  a  record  of  10  years 
of  successful  operation.  In  all  climates  and  under  the  severest  con¬ 
ditions  it  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  real  self-oiling 
windmill  and  a  most  reliable  pumping  machine. 

An  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor,  when  once  properly  erected, 
needs  no  further  attention  except  the  annual  oiling. 
There  are  no  bolts  or  nuts  to  work  loose  and  no  delicate 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

There  are  no  untried  features  in  the  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor.  The  gears  run  in  oil  in  the  oil-tight,  storm¬ 
proof  gear  case  just  astheydidlOyears  ago.  Some  refine¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  as  experience  has  shown  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  improvement,  but  the  original  simplicity  of  design  has 
been  retained  while  greater  perfection  of  operation  has  been 
achieved.  The  Aermotor  is  wonderfully  efficient  in  the  light 
winds,  which  are  the  prevailing  ones.  The  self-oiled  motor  works 
with  practically  no  friction,  and  the  wind- wheel  of  the  Aermotor 
is  made  to  run  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  is  also  amply  strong  to 
run  safely  in  the  strongest  winds.  In  any  condition  of  wind  or  weather  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor  will  give  you  the  best  of  service.  It  is  made 
by  the  company  which  established  the  steel  windmill  business  38  years  ago. 

Chicago  Dallas  Des  MolnCQ 

vJa*  Kansas  City  hlinneapolls  Oaldand 
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Perfection  for  Mother 


'’Y^WO  o’clock  and  the  Sunday  dinner’s  done! 
*  Full-flavored,  steaming  hot,  and  the  family’s 
gathered  ’round! 


And  Mother’s  fresh  as  a  daisy.  Coo!  in  temper  and 
temperature. 

Her  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove  has  done  the  trick. 
No  smoke  and  dust,  no  ashes  and  litter  of  the  old- 
fashioned  cooking  range  to  st^  away  her  hap¬ 
piness  and  serenity. 


Over  2,000,000  housewives  know  what  joy  of 
mind,  what  acme  of  cooking— comes  with  the  Periii 
fection  Oil  Cook  Stove. 


PERFECTION 

mi  Cook  stoves  ana  Ov^.i 

'There's  a  Perfection  model  for  any  use  or 
any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstratOm 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


American  Agnculturlst,  May  30,  192$ 

What  ShairWe  Do  About  the  Young  Folks? 

(.Continued  from  page  559) 


that  a  youngster  without  life  and  spirit 
will  be  a  dead  head  when  he  -gets  out 
into  the  world  of  business.  Blowing  off 
a  certain  amount  of  steam  is  harmless 
and  even  necessary  for  the  development 
of  a  live  boy  or  girl. 

Most  Young  Folks  Have  High  Ideals 

So  I  say  for  one  thing  that  when  you 
begin  to  get  blue  about  the  morals  of 
the  world  and  the  young  folks,  get  out 
and  talk  with  the  youngsters.  If  you 
can  get  their  shy  confidences,  you  will 
find  often  that  under  the  noise  and  bra¬ 
vado  there  are  surprisingly  high  icfeals 
and  a  spiritual  groping  around  for  the 
things  that  are  right  and  beautiful. 

It  is  a  hard  lesson  for  the  older  gen¬ 
eration  to  learn  not  to  condemn  the 
young  folks  because  they  may  think 
that  YOUR  way  of  getting  or  doing 
things  is  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date. 

Help  us  to  remember,  O  Lord,  that 
th-'  world  moves  on  should  be  our  pray¬ 
er  and  that 

“New  Occasions  teach  new  duties; 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 

They  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth.” 

But  while  I  am  optimistic  and  have 
faith  m  the  fundamental  goodness  of  the 
majority  of  young  folks,  I  do  not  mini¬ 
mize  at  all  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  parents  and  teachers  are  now 
facing,  for  it  is  a  situation  which  is  des¬ 
troying  a  lot  of  weaker  individuals  and 
bringing  sorrow  and  unhappiness  into 
many  a  home.  It  is  a  condition  which 
makes  it  the  most  serious  job  of  our 
times  to  help  our  young  people,  and 
many  of  our  old  ones  to,  if  they  are  not 
beyond  help,  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  real  facts  of  life. 

Let  Mother  Stop  Smoking 

But  how  are  we  going  to  do  it?  That* 
is  the  question. 

First,  father  and  mother,  particularly 
mother,  must  set  the  example.  If  fath¬ 
er  brings  home  booze  and  drinks  it  in 
the  presence  of  his  children,  the  chances 
are  that  the  boys,  and  maybe  the  girls 


Simple  and  Elegant 


on  the  bias  for  the  trimming  bands,  would 
be  suitable  for  this  simple  yet  dainty  dress. 

Pattern  2430  cuts  in  sises  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Sise  8  requires  1%  yards  of 
36-inch  material  with  yard  of  40-inch 
contrasting  material  are  required.  Price  13c. 

To  order".  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and  correctly  and 
enclose  with  correct^  remittance  in  stamps 
or  coin  {although  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk) 
and  mail  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  Ne  Y.  C. 


too,  will  think  it  perfectly  all  right,  ii| 
fact,  the  proper  thing  to  do,  to  drink  at 
their  parties.  If  mother  smokes,  why 
not  daughter?  And  particularly,  why 
not  son?  Father  and  mother  have  a 
right  to  their  own  lives.  None  of  us 
are  models  and  none  are  perfect. '  Yet 
the  power  of  example  is  of  more  effect 
than  all  the  preaching  in  the  world. 

Make  Them  Mind 

Now  maybe  I  am  hopelessly  out  of 
date,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  second 
plank  in  my  platform  for  helping  the 
j'oung  folks  should"  be  to  restore  some 
good  old-fashioned  discipline.  The  Puri¬ 
tans  might  have  been  wrong  about  a 
good  many  things,  and  no  doubt  they 
went  too  far,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
were  far  wrong  in  their  belief  that  “you 
spoil  the  child  when  you  spare  the  rod.” 
The  situation  of  lax  discipline  that  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  average  modern  home  where 
there  are  several  children  is  almost  dis¬ 
graceful,  and  none  but  the  parents  are 
to  blame  for  the  modern  idea  a  lot  of 
children  have  that  they  can  do  almost 
everything  they  want  to  without  fear  or 
hindrance. 

“Train  up  the  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.” 

None  but  the  mother  and  father  are 
to  blame  either  when  the  young  people, 
even  those  children  in  their  early  teens, 
are  out  alone  night  after  night  at  par¬ 
ties  and  movies  with  practically  no  re¬ 
strictions  on  their  goings  and  comings. 
Parents  who  allow  conditions  like  these 
to  exist  are  begging  for  future  trouble 
which  is  almost  sure  to  come. 

Aly  third  suggestion  is  that  all  of  us 
should  make  more  effort  to  gain  and 
keep  the  child’s  confidence.  This  is  a 
job  that  has  to  be  started  early.  One 
of  the  saddest  situations  in  the  world 
is  when  father  and  mother  are  spiritual 
strangers  with  their  children,  and  when 
the  boys  or  girls,  longing  for  advice  and 
counsel,  seek  somebody  outside  of  the 
family  to  whom  they  can  give  their  con¬ 
fidence.  I  believe  that  boys  and  girls 
should  be  taught  early,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  show  some  natural  curiosity, 
the  fundamental  biological  facts  of  life. 
In  my  opinion,  no  one  thing  is  a  greater 
moral  safeguard  of  both  boys  and  girls 
than  a  full  knowledge  of  the  sex  facts 
which  they  received  early  in  life  in  a 
wholesome  way  from  father  and  mother. 

Give  Them  Something  To  Do 

Another  suggestion  that  I  think  would 
help  a  lot  is  to  give  the  boys  and  girls 
something  interesting  to  do.  Nothing  is 
truer  than  the  old  saying  that  “an  idle 
brain  is  the  devil’s  workshop”.  Healthy 
young  people  are  possessed  of  almost  un¬ 
limited  energy;  they  just  naturally  have 
to  be  on  the  move  nearly  all  of  the  time 
except  when  they  are  asleep.  Nor  can 
their  interest  be  held  if  all  that  you  sug¬ 
gest  for  them  to  do  is  hard  work. 

One^  of  my  associate  editors  just  stat¬ 
ed,  as  I  read  what  I  was  writing  to  him, 
that,  he  knew  of  a  farm  boy  who  Lad 
settled  down  to  a  general  interest  in 
things  about  the  farm  only  after  the 
father  had  gotten  the  boy  interested  in 
tinkering  with  the  engine  of  the  Ford 
car.  He  was  a  natural  mechanic  and 
this  gave  him  an  outlet  for  his  interest 
and  his  energy. 

.V  large  number  of  boys  throughout 
the  country  are  getting  a  lot  of  fun  and 
instruction  out  of  the  Lone  Scout  organ¬ 
ization.  Others  earn  considerable  money 
and  keep  themselves  interested  tlirough 
the  long  dull  months  of  winter  by  trap¬ 
ping.  Thousands  of  others  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  junior  project  work  and  grow  fine 
crops  and  animals  under  proper  in¬ 
struction  and  in  cooperation  with  their 
fathers. 

These  things  are  possible  on  every 
farm.  In  fact,  it  is  a  thousand  times 
easier  to  keep  the  37oung  folks  busy  at 
interesting  things  in  the  country  than 
it  is  in  the  city.  ^ 

(Continued  on  page  5^) 
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Summer  Is  On  The  Way 


With  Recipes,  Embroidery,  and  a  Book  Contest  to  Interest  Ever;^one 


(Editor’s  Note:  The  recipes  given  here  will  help 
to  use  the  stratvb^rries  most  tempUngly  after 
shortcake  loses-  something  of  its  appeal. 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream — One  and  one- 
half  tablespQonfuls  of  powdered  sugar, 
one-half  cupful  of  hot  water,  one  quart  of 
strawberries,  two  cupfuls  of  whipped 
cream,  two  cupfuls  of  milk,  one  and  One- 
half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  two  tablespoon fuls 
of  lemon  juice,  two  eggs,  and  red  color¬ 
ing.  Pick  the  strawberries,  sprinkle  over 
them  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  sugar, 
let  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  one  hour,  then 
rub  through  a  sieve.  Make  a  custard  with 
the  two  eggs,  milk,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  sugar.  Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the 
water,  strain  into  the  custard  and  allow 
to  become  cool,  then  stir  into  the  fruit 
pulp,  add  the  lemon  juice,  red  coloring  and 
cream.  Freeze  and  when  frozen,  allow  to 
ripen  for  two  hours.  Serve  in  dainty  ice 
cups  topped  with  a  ripe  strawberry. 

Strawberry  Pudding  With  Fruit  Salad 
.One  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of  pow¬ 
dered  gelatine,  one  cupful  of  hot  water, 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  three-fourths  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of 
mashed  strawberries,  and  some  seasonable 
fruits.  Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  one-half 
cupful  of  the  hot  water,  add  the  lemon 
juice,  sugar  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of 
the  hot  wate.r  and  strawberries  rubbed 
through  a  sieve.  Turn  into  a  wet  ring 
mold  and  allow  to  become  firm.  Turn  out 
when  set  and  fill  center  with  a  mixture  of 
seasonable  fruit, .  sUch  as  sliced  oranges, 
bananas,  cherries  and  apple,  sw’eetened  with 
sugar  to  taste.  Serve  very  cold. 

Strawberry  Toast — Have  ready  some 
slices  of  buttered  toast.  Mix  w'ell  two 
level  tablespoon  fuls  of  cornstarch  and  one 
cupful  or  sugar.  Put  the  mixture  gradu¬ 
ally-^  into  one  cupful  of  boiling  water,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly.  Cool'^  in  a  double  boiler 
until  thick  and  clear,  boil  down  to  one 
cupful,  add  one-quarter  cupful  of  orange 
juice,  and  remove  from- the  fire;  stir  in 
gently  one  cupful  of  ripe  strawberries, 
pour  over  toast  and  serve  immediately. 

Strawberry  Pie — Pick,  wash  and  stew 
one  quart  of  strawberries  with  ene-half 
cupful  of  water  and  one  cupful  of  sugar 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  mixed  spices,  and  bake  until 
slightly  browned.  Or  bake  shells,  sprinkle 
with  sugar,  and  fill  with  ripe  strawberries 
well  sweetened,  cover  with  whipped  cream, 
sweetened.  Or  with  a  meringue  made  of 
sugar  and  juice  of  one-half  small  lemon. 
Set  the  pie  in  the  oven  to  brown  the  mer¬ 
ingue.  Serve  cold. 

Strawberry  Jelly — Six  tablespoonfuls 
of  powdered  gelatine,  one  pound  of  straw¬ 
berries,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  four  cupfuls 
of  cold  water,  juice  of  one  lemon,  whites 
and  shells  of  two  eggs,  one  tablespoon ful 
of  strawberry  extract,  red  coloring  and 
whipped  cream.  Cut  the  strawberries 
into  halves,  put  them  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan  with  the  water,  allow  them  to  re¬ 
main  for  one  hour,  then  add  the  gelatine, 
whites,  and  shells  of  eggs,  lemon  juice  and 
sugar.  Beat  till  they  boil,  remove  the 
wisk,  draw  to  one  side,  cover  and  leave  for 
ten  minutes.  Strain  through  a  hot_  jelly 
bag,  add  coloring  and  extract,  pour  into  a 
wet  mold,  turn  out  when  set  and  serve 
with  whipped  sweetened  cream  flavored 
with  strawberry  extract. 

Strawberry  Tapioca — Cook  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  double  boiler,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  minute  tapioca,  one-half  cupful  of 
Sugar,  one  teaspoon  ful  of  butter,  and  three 
cupfuls  of  hot  water.  Crush  one  pint  of 
strawberries  sweeten  to  taste,  and  let  stand 
one-half  hour.  Take  tapioca  from  the  fire 
and  stir  in  fruit.  Set  in  a  cool  place. 
Serve  very  cold.  Delicious  served  with 
whipped  cream. — Miss  H.  A.  L. 


“Where  the  Jam  Pots  Qrow” 

t^VERY  housewife  can  make  jellies  of 
^  grapes,  currants  and  crab  apples — but 
what  pride  swells  up  in  your  heart  when 
you’ve  done  the  unusual  thing.  So  let’s 
get  ready  for  jelly  making  as  strawberry 
days  are  not  far  off  and  if  your  jars  are 
fell  gone  or  just  too  fast  diminishing — ^my 
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Transfer  Patterns  That  Are 
Easily  Worked 


These  transfer  patterns  are 
simple  in  design  and  would 
work  up  quickly.  We  suggest 
for  the  large  centerpiece  and 
scarf  a  cream  or  ecru  linen 
with  the  flowers  worked  In 
bright  colors  and  the  stems  and 
leaves  in  green.  For  the  12- 
inch  doilie  nothing  is  nicer 
than  white  linen  with  solid 
embroidery. 


Large  36-inch  centerpiece 

pattern  20c.  each 

12-inch  doilie  pattern  7c.  each 

Scarf  end  pattern  18  by 

18  inches  10c.  each 


little  plan  will  help  you  replenish  your 
stock  by  using  that  extra  fruit  juice,  peach, 
pineapple  or  even  prune. 

Lately  we  have  been  eating  a  good  many 
oranges,  just  as  others  are  doing,  to  help 
make  the  canned  fruits  last  till  June,  at 
least,  and  those  orange  rinds  are  so  useful. 
Next  time  you  have  six  or  more  rinds 
make  a  boiling  of  orange  pectin.  Pare 
away  the  colored  rind,  using  the  thick  in¬ 
ner  case  only.  Chop  it  up  or' grind  it  using 
the  coarse  blade.  To  each  pint  of  this  pulp 
add  one  quart  of  cold  water  and  let  it 
stand  for  two  hours.  Then  cook  it  rapidly, 
reducing  the  liquid  about  one-half.  Strain 
through  a  good  jelly  bag  and  boil  slowly 
for  just  a  few  minutes — then  seal. 

Five  or  six  tablespoons  of  this  pectin 
will  serve  to  make  jelly  with  one  cup  of 
fruit  juices  which  will  not  jell  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances.  Use  the  usual 
amount  of  sugar.  The  color  and  taste  are 
not  affected  if  you  follow  carefully  the 
above  instructions. — Montana. 


Keeping  Garments  Fresh 

]VTOTHING  is  quite  so  convenient  for  a 
^  busy  country  housewife  as  a  one-piece 
dress  of  dark  silk  or  wool  material  as  it 
is  ‘always  ready  to  wear.’  The  one  ob¬ 
jection  to  such  a  frock  is  that,  if  it  is 
carelessly  hung  away  in  a  close  dark 
closet,  it  does  not  seem  quite  fresh  and 
nice  after  it  has  been  worn  a  few  times. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  a  thorough  air¬ 
ing  of  all  garments  before  they  are  hung 


away  after  each  wearing.  The  handiest 
arrangement  for  this  that  I  have  ever 
found  is  a  small  nickeled  towel-rack  that 
opens  out  like  a  fan.  Fasten  this  to  a 
window- frame  where  sun  and  air  can  be 
admitted  and  I  find  it  an  ideal  arrange¬ 
ment. 

When  removing  a  dress,  slip  the  sleeves 
over  two  of  the  rack-arms  and  allow  it  to 
hang  imtil  well  aired.  If  wrinkles  have 
developed  across  the  back  of  the  skirt 
from  riding  or  sitting,  dip  a  wisk-brush 
lightly  in  vrarm  water  and  brush  the  wrin¬ 
kled  portion;  very  often  this  will  entirely 
remove  the  wrinkles  without  pressing.  If 
coats  are  well  aired  after  being  worn  they 
will  keep  nice  much  longer.  Hung  on  this 
rack  tlie  garment  does  not  wrinkle  as  it  is 
inclined  to  do  when  placed  over  a  chair- 
back  for  airing. — ^Alice  M.  Ashton. 


What  Book  Has  Meant  the 
Most  to  You  and  Why? 

A  UNT  Janet  would  like  to  know  what 
book  other  than  the  Bible,  has  im- 
presged  you  most  in  your  reading  and 
why  it  so  impressed  you?  For  the  best 
letter  answering  this  question  there  will 
be  a  prize  of  three  dollars;  for  second 
best,  two  dollars,  and  third  best,  one 
dollar.  Contest  will  close  June  20th. 
Send  your  letters  to  Aunt  Janet,  care  of 
American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave,, 
N.  Y.  C. 


Save  wear- and- tear  in 
washing  clothes!  Naptha 
and  splendid  soap,work- 
ing  together,  make 
Fels-Naptha  different 
from  any  other  soap,  or 
any  other  form  of  soap. 
Lx)osens  dirt  safely!  Isn’t 
this  extra  help  worth  a 
penny  more  a  week?  Try 
it  and  see  for  yourselfl 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Napthot— 
or  will  get  it  for  you 


During  Your  Slack  Season 


Only  2  Days  From  New  York 
Average  Winter  Temperature  60  to  70  Degrees 
ALL  OUTDOOR  SPORTS— Sailing,  Battling,  Cycling, 
Tennis,  Riding,  Driving,  Golf,  Fishing,  Dancing,  etc. 
VU  PALATIAL.  TWIN-SCBEW 
OIL-BL’R.NINO  TR.ANSATLANTIC  LINERS 

S.  S.  ‘TORT  VICTORIA”  and 
S.  S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 

Offering  passengers  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
enjoyed  on  highest  class  transatlantic  Uners.  rickets 
are  Interchangeable  on  these  two  steamers,  which 
land  their  passengers  directly  at  Bamllton  Dock. 

ST.  GEORGE  HOTEL,  Bermuda — Unsurpassed  location 
overlooking  ocean,  harbor  and  surrounding  Islands, 
Finest  cuisine  and  service,  magnifleent  tiled,  covered 
and  heated  swimming  pooL 

For  illustrated  booklet  write 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  Any  Local  Tourist  Agent 


Dress  of  lavender 
Jioen  trimmed  with 
Bias  7'ape  in  hoc 
white  lawn, 

Gi  rls’  dress  of 
striped  cotton  suit¬ 
ing  combined  with 
plain  suiting  and 
percale  Bias  Tape. 


Our 

Spring 

Sewing 

Book 


is  full  of  new  and  clever  ideas  for 
summer  dresses,  sports  clothes,  lin¬ 
gerie  and  utility  articles  made  with 


Percale  and  lawn  tapes,  in  white, 
black  and  colors  for  tubdresses.fine 
taffeta  silks  to  use  on  silk  and  wool 
materials  and  for  millinery.  Prettier 
clothes  in  lesstime  and  withless expense. 
Send  10  cents  in  stamps 

to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  for  new 
book  and  S-yard  sample  of  tape  in 
fast  color  percale  in  any  one  of  the 
following  colors;  Lavender,  Pink, 

Light  Blue,  Alice  Blue,  Red,  Brown* 

Navy.  Reseda  Green.  Gray,  Old  Rose, 

Black,  Yellow,  Linen  Color,  Orange. 

Wm.  E.  WRIGHT  &  SONS 

Manttfacturers 

Deof  fi7T  N.J, 


WRIST  WATCH  GIVEN! 

Besides  you  make  money  every  day.  Be  my  agent.  Send 
tor  40  packs  of  my  Gumlets,  Candy  Mints  and  Chewing 
Gum.  Everybody  will  buy  from  you  at  5o  per  pack.  Easy 
to  earn  wri.st  watch  and  other  wonderful  pre.scDts.  Sample 
free.  CHARLES  DAVID,  Dept.  35,  Sta.  V,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $I  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Alorris,  N.  Y."  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P*  VERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
^  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — -Write  for  free  samples.  Sell  Mad- 


New  V'ork. 


tional  Bank  Bldg.,  Easton,  Pa. 


AGEN  I'S — Make  big  money,  all  or  part  time, 
selling  $500,000  Health  and  Accident  Policy  $25 
weekly  benefit.  All  for  $10.  Every  man  and 
woman  you  meet  needs  one.  Write  for  details. 
Suite  215,  Dept.  113,  75  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  WANTED 


SUMMER  BOARDERS  WANTED— One  mile 
from  Joe’s  Pond,  beautiful  scenery.  SARAH 
BADGER,  Cabot,  Vt. 


CATTLE 


A  SON  OF  Hengerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th 
t — $10  down  buys  this  fine  Holstein  bull  calf.  His 
granddam  is  Jenny  Linn  Colantba,  (30.95  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  at  four  years  of  age). 
Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted  in  part¬ 
ial  payment  at  full  face  value.  Write  for  price. 
FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Owner,  Hopewell  Junction.  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE  are  profitable 
and  economical  producers  at  the  pail.  Write  for 
bulletin.  R.  J.  LEONARD,  Sec.,  Rockville, 
Conn. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  at 
Jersey  Farm,  West  Chester, 
tion  8th  No.  202042.  Son 
Bull  Financial  Sensation 
Financial  Buttercup  Maid 
record  of  408  lbs.  fat  as  a 
Oct.  27,  1921.  Solid  dark 
on  forehead,  black  tongue 
f.  o.  b.  NVest  Chester,  Pa. 


the  famous  Greystone 
Pa.,  Financial  Sensa- 
of  the  great  $60,000 
No.  153793  Dam: 
No.  413516,  with  a 
four  year  old.  Born 
fawn  with  white  star 
and  switch,"$100.00, 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
epayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
j3ally.  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  AND  WELSH  SHEP¬ 
HERDS  Pups,  Females  $5.00,  males  $8.00, 
spayed  females  $10.  Trained  dogs  one  year  $15. 
Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y.  


ANGORA  KITTENS,  Fluffy  beauties,  both 
Sex,  all  ages  and  colors.  Lpv.'est  prices.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS,  Belfast, 
Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Police  puppies,  highly  pedigreed, 
two  pure  white.  Also  Irish  Terriers.  MEAD, 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  D.'VNE  PUPS  from  registered  stock, 

pedigrees  furnished,  cheap  for  quick  sale. 
MAUDE  FAULKNHAM,  Middle  Road,  Water- 
town,  N.  -Y. 

REGISTERED  GREAT  DANES,  SVz  months 
old,  male  and  female.  RICHARD  TENNEY, 
Hinesburg,  Vt. 

COLLIE  PUPS— PAINE,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  You  should _  order 
early.  Write  Walter  Bros.,  Powhatan  Point.  O. 

BARRONS  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

EXCLUSIVELY.  We  import  direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM.  Department.  A.,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

BARRED  ROCKS;  Parks  strain  direct,  trap- 
fiested  stock,  eggs  from  my  best  matings,  15,  $1.50, 
100.  $8.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville.  N.  Y. 

'I'O.M  BARRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 
the  world’s  best  layers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
DAWID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — 8c  up,  c.  o.  d.  Rocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns  and  mixed,  20th  year.  100%  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Pamphlet.  Box  26,  C.  M.  LAUV’ER, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. _ 

FOR  S.\LE:  Baby  Chicks  of  super-quality, 
from  culled  stock,  send  for  prices  and  circular. 
BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY.  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
841  W.  Mary  St. 

TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 
'eggs,  five  dollars,  from  pure  bred,  free  range, 
healthy  birds.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Regal  -  Dorcas 
Strain.  Eggs  from  selected,  heavy  layers  of 
large  eggs,  $1.25-15;  $7-100.  R.  HILL,  R.  I., 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS— From  pure  bred  selected 
flocks,  leghorns,  10c,  Rocks  and  Reds,  12c,  mixed 
8c.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post.  Free  circular.  BANKER’S  HATCHERY. 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  Baby  Chicks,  set¬ 

ting  eggs  from  pure  bred,  heavy  laying,  free 
range  stock.  BLAUVELT,  Breeder,  Holmdel,  N. 

*J* 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks,  100%  live 

delivery.  Write  for  circular.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Richfield.  Pa. 

MARCY  FARM  STRAIN  Jersey  Black  Giants 

hatching  eggs,  15,  $2;  45,  $5;  100,  $10.  Prepaid. 
H.  D.  PINCKNEY,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs  from  large, 
dark  red  birds,  extra  good'  wing  and  tail  mark¬ 
ings.  Yearling  hens  for  sale.  A.  W.  HARVEY, 
Cincinnatas,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  S-.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns, 
$8—100;  Barred  Rocks,  $9—100;  White  Rocks, 
$12 — 100;  Reds,  $9 — 100;  light  mixed,  $7 — 100; 
heavy  $8  100.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlister- 
ville.  Pa.,  Box  A. 

CHICKS— White  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks, 

9c;  mixed,  7c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di- 
L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 

30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BETTER-HATCHED  ANCONAS  since  1917. 

?3.50— 25.  Eggs  $2.50—30.  Also 
\\  hite  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Rocks.  Circu¬ 
lars.  OWNLAND  FARMS,  Hammond.  N.  Y 

BABY  CHICKS — B.  P.  Rocks,  11c;  S.  C  W 

Leghorns  10c;  Mixed,  8c.  These  chicks  are 
inn'll  h?althy  high  producing,  free  range  stock, 
1007o  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this 
acly  or  ivrite  for  free  circular.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  r!  D.  No 

2,  McAli.stem'ille,  Pa.  N.  J.  Ehrenzeller.  Proo 

BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $3.25—25;  $6—50- 

Leghorns, 

$2.75’  $5’  $9;  Heavy  Mi.xed,  $2.50,  $4.50, -$8; 
Light  Mixed,  $2.25,  $4,  $7.  Free  Tange,  100% 
.ynval  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  W.  A. 

LAUVER,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 

SINCjLE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS:  Rich,  dark 

color;  hens  from  breeding  pens,  each  one  Ver¬ 
mont  certified  and  tested,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhea,  $2.50.  Baby  Chix,  after  June  IS,  20c;  300, 
$50;  600,  $90.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 
AA  10,  Hartland,  VT. 

MIXED  CHICKS,  8c;  Rocks,  Reds,  10c; 
Leghorns,  9c;  Anconas,  11c;  Wyandottes,  Min- 
orcas,  $llc;  Langshans,  13c.  CONTINENTAL 
HATCHERY,  York,  Pa.  ( 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  EGGS,  $6  per  1 
doz.,  from  purebred  matured  stock.  Excellent  ; 
layers.  MRS.  THURSTON  SMITH,  Wap-  , 
pingers  Falls,  N.  Y.  j 

WYCKOFF’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks 
after  June  1,  10c;  eggs,  4c  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  M.  W.  DEMICK,  Hammond,  N.  Y.  r 

OOCKERELS — 8  weeks  old,  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns, 
free  range  stock,  60c  each.  H.  M.VBERRY,  ; 
R  2,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.  , 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS  EGG.S,  12--$L75;  ■ 

ducklings,  35c;  White  VV’yandotte  eggs,  IS — $1.50. 
Postpaid.  D.  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N.  I.  > 

— ....  — .  f 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  J 

PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS  by  adding  coccid-  c 
iosis  powder  to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk.  ] 
Two  sizes;  60c  and  $1.00.  Order  direct.  FULL-  1 
ER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY,  Ithaca,  N.  - 

Y. 

TOBACCO  DUST  of  the  highest  grade  for 
sprinkling,  fumigating  and  worms  in  poultry.  $3 
per  100  lb.  $40  per  ton.  F.O.B.  N.  Y.  TO-  3 
BACCO  DUST  CO.,  97  Reade  St.,  New  York.  ] 

FARM  IM'PLEMENTS  a 

FARM  DITCH  DIGGER  Build  your  own.  i 

For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  225  E. 
Tenth  Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  1 

RICH  M.VN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s  j 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  at’^achment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box  , 
528,  Salina,  Kans.  t 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— 18  H.  P.  Double  Cylinder  - 

Birdsall  Steam  Traction  Engine  in  fine  shape. 
JOHN  RAPPLEYE,  Watkins,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

ALL  men-women,  18  to  65,  wanting  to  qualify 
for  Government  Positions,  $140-$300  monthly,  ' 
home  or  traveling.  Write,  OZMENT,  253.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY.  Wanted— 
Supervisors  and  salesmen  with  cars  tct^sell  fully 
equipped  high  class  five  tube  radio  sets  direct  ' 
to  homes  in  rural  districts.  Sets  guaranteed,  ! 
easy  terms,  liberal  commissions.  Write  RURAL 
DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  39  Broadway,  New  I-ork 
City. 

FIREMEN  AND  BRAKEMEN— Men  to  train 

for  firemen  or  brakemen  on  railroads  nearest 
their  homes — everywhere;  beginners  $150,.  later 
$250;  later  as  conductors,  engineers,  $300-$400 
monthly  (which  position?).  RAILWAY  ASSO-  - 
CIATION,  Desk  W-16,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS — Clean,  dryhand  milkers.  Wages 

piecework,  $67.50  to  $90  per  month,  board  and  : 
room.  WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY 
CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J.  ; 

WANTED — Couple  on  farm,  woman  as  house¬ 

keeper,  man  to  do  farm  work.  State  wages  and 
references.  C.  M,  HARVEY,  Blue  Store, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.^Y. 


PRINTING 


STOCK  CATALOGUES,  Summer  Resort,  and 
Stationery  Printing.  High  class  work  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Samples.  OUTLER’S  PRINT 

SHOP,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

150  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes 

printed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  New  York. 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  for 

stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-27,  Milford,  N. 
H. 

GOOD  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  250  print¬ 

ed  postpaid  75c,  $100  and  $1.25,  according  to 
grade.  Samples  free.  V\''ALTER  G.  CIOLLINS, 
Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  INVITA¬ 

TIONS — Best  ever  seen.  Moderate  cost. 
Prompt  delivery  anywhere.  Write  for  latest 

styles,  mailed  free.  HOWIE  STATIONERY 
CO.,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE— 252  acres  improved,  comprising 

truck  farm,  fruit  bearing  orange  grove  and  stoci: 
farm  combined,  located  in  Marion  County,  J'la., 
bordering  R.  R.  on  east  and  Orange  Lake  on 
west,  good  buildings  and  other  improvements  to 
amt  of  $10,000.  Peaches,  pears,  plums,  figs, 
lagriots,  kimgriats,  pecans,  bananas,  all  in  full 
bearing.  Transportation  facilities  ideal.  Price 
with  terms,  $25,000.  Apply  Box  No.  9,  Board- 
man,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — Daify  farm,  115  acres,  stock, 
tools,  concrete  road.  12  room  house,  Broome  Co., 
New  York.  R.  J.  WHEATON,  Killawqg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 36  acre  ideal  fruit,  berry  and 
poultry  farm.  GEO.  K.  BROWN,  Seymour, 
Conn.,  R.  2. 

$5,000  FARM  FOR  SALE — Nearby  churches, 
stores,  good  school  and  good  roads,  99  acres 
good  land.  FRED  MacGREGOR,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

WONDERFUL  FARM — Colonial  house,  t\vo 
barns,  forty-five  acres  velvety  fields,  splendid 
view  overlooking  lake,  $2,500.  BARNEY,  Can¬ 
aan,  New  Hampshire. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

EVERBEARING  STR-A-WBERRY  plants, 

$1.50  per  100,  $10  per  1,000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del. 

4.000.000  SWEET  POTATO  VARIETIES— 

Yellow  Jersey  and  Big  Leaf  Up  River  at  $1.75 
per  1,000.  Ready  after  May  5th.  C.  E.  BROWN, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 

MILLIONS  FIELD  GROWN  VEGET.ABLE 

PLANTS,  tomato  varieties  Bonny  Best,  New 
Stone,  Greater  Baltimore  all  canners  favorites, 
will  be  ready  May  1st,  500 — $1.50,  1000 — $250, 
5000  and  over  $2.00  per  thousand  express  and 
Market,  Danish  Ballhead  Flat  Dutch,  Succession, 
Charleston  and  Early  Jersey  wakefields  same 
prices  as  tomatoes,'  Suhrs  Danish  Cauliflower  100 
— 75c,  1000 — $5.00  Ruby  King  sweet  peppers 

same  as  cauliflower,  place  your  order  for  May 
delivery.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  FARM,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Va. 

$1  SPRING  SPECIALS  Prepaid— 18  Giant 
Everblooming  Pansie  plants  in  bud  and  bloom; 
50  Transplanted  Asters,  asst;  125  Asters,  3  col¬ 
ors;  25  Transplanted  Snapdragons,  beautiful  pink 
flowers;  25  Daisies,  pink  and  white  in  bud  and 
bloom;  40  V'^erbenas,  mammoth  mixed;  25  Glad- 
iolas,  exhibition  mixed;  200  selected  Cabbage 
plants;  200  Tomato  plants  selected;  110  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa., 
Dept.  A.  * 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  also  to¬ 
mato,  standard  varieties,  300 — 85c;  500 — $1.25; 
1000 — $2.25  postpaid  charges  collect  $1.50  per 
1000.  Satisfaction  quick  delivery  guaranteed. 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS.  Franklin, 
Va. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLADIOLI-^Splendor  Collect¬ 
ion;  Three  bulbs  each  of  ten  different  large-flow¬ 
ering  varieties  (30  bulbs)  all  separately  labeled, 
mailed  at  once  postpaid  with  easy  planting  di¬ 
rections,  for  only  $1.  Will  bloom  this  summer. 
Send  for  free  new  24-page  illustrated  catalog 
of  150  magnificent  varieties.  HOWARD  GIL- 
LET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,-  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y. 

ONIONS,  BEETS,  LETTUCE,  $1  per  1,000; 
Cabbage,  (Telery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
$1.25  per  1,000;  Tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1,000; 
Cauliflower,  Peppers,  $3  per  1,000;  Egg  Plants, 
$4  per  1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT, 
Bristol,  Pa. 

GLADIOLI  70  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00 — no  2 
alike.  12  choice  dahlias  $1.00.  Catalog.  A. 
SHERMAN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS,  all 
leading  varieties  500  $1.25;  1000  $2.00,  postpaid, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  OAKDALE  FARM, 

Franklin,  Va. 

4  SOLID  ACRES  Early  Red  and  Danish  cab- 


BERRY-VEGETABLE  AND 


FLOWER 


10  MILLION — Fine  Cabbage  and  Tomato 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap, 
)c,  100;  $4,  1,000;  Green  Mary,  Big  Late,  90c, 
100;  $5.50,  1,000;  Cooper,  $1,  100;  Everbearer, 
$1.10,  100;  Blackberry,  $2.50,  100;  St.  Regis,  $2, 
100.  MANGUS,  THE  BERRY  MAN,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. 


- - — OU, 

Lone  Scouts  of  America 

(Continued  from  page  565) 

the  Grand  Council,  Once  each  year  the 
Grand  Council  elects  members  for  an  ex-» 
ecutive  committee,  the  members  of  which 
are  known  as  Council  Chiefs. 

You  may  also  work  for  advancing  tliQ 
Tribe  which  you  helx>cd  to  organize.  At 
its  organization  a  Tribe  is  known  as  a 
third  class  Tribe.  It  becomes  a  Tribe  of 
the  second  class  when  all  the  charter  mem-* 
berSj  that  is  the  members  who  belonged 
when  it  was  formed,  have  passed  all  their 
degree  tests.  It  becomes  a  First  Clasj 
Tribe  when,  in  addition  to  satisfying  the 
requirements  for  second  class  Tribe  it 
either  has  three  final  merit  honors,  no  two 
held  by  the  same  Scout,  and  at  least  one  of 
each  kind,  or  two  recruits. who  have  passed 
all  their  degrees. 

We  are  also  wondering  who  will  be  the 
first  to  send  us  his  application  for  a  first 
degree  badge.  You  will  find  exactly  how 
to  do  this  on  page  18  of  the  handbook. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  we  have  some 
Lone  Scouts  in  our  territory  who  have 
been  working  for  some  time.  L.  S.  Henry 
Bilton  of  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
awarded  the  title  of  Lone  Scout  Organizer. 

L.  S.  Roland  Hinkley,  I33  Court  St., 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  L.  S.  Maurice  Con¬ 
nor,  I2S  W.  Embargo  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
and  L.  S.  John  Madore,  Box  70,  Hyndman, 
Pa.,  have  been  awarded  the  title  of  Lone 
Scout  Boosters.  L.  S.  Willis  Hart  of 
Cochranton,  Pa.,  -was  awarded  a  Silver 
medal. 

L.  S.  G.  Kenneth  Greer  of  Maryland, 
has  won  the  Gold  Quill,,  signifying  that  he 
has  earned  400  points  by  contributing  to 
Scout  Publications. 

Our  letters  sent  to  the  following  boys 
have  been  returned.  Will  you  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

Albert  Peterson,  Yates  Co.,  Mr  Alexan¬ 
der,  Jefferson  Co.,  Roswell  Long,  Chautau¬ 
qua  Co.,  Walter  Knapp,  Tompkins  Co. 

Names  of  new  mdftibers  next  week. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

TOMATO,  egg',  CABBAGE,  CAULD 

FLOWER  and  ASTER  PLANTS:  Tomato-Lang- 
don  s  Earliana,  John  Baer,  Bonny  Best,  Jewel; 
Stone,  Ponderosa,  Dwarf  Champion.  Trans¬ 
planted  plants  $8.00  per  1000.  Potted  Plants 
$30.00  per  1000,  $3.50  per  100. 

Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Improved  Egg 
Plants.  Transplanted  $12.00  per  1000.  Potted 
$30.00  per  1000. 

All  separate  colors  Aster  Plants  Potted  $30.00 
per  1000,  $3.50  per  100. 

Cabbage  plants  (from  best  seed)  well  grown 
and  sorted.  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhuizeii 
Glory,  Early  Summer,  Early  and  Late  Flat  Dutch, 
All  Head  Early,  Succession,  Surehead,  Danish 
Ballhead,  Savoy  and  Red  Danish.  $2.00  per 
1000.  5000 — $9-.00,  600— $1.25. 

Rerooted  Cabbage  Plants — $2.25  per  1000. 

Cauliflower  Plants  (from  same  strain  of  seed 
I  used  last  year).  All  Rerooted  strong  plants. 
Snowball,  $4.50  per  1000;  5000 — $20.00. 

Send  for  free  list  of  vegetable  plants.  Cash 
with  all  orders  please.  PAUL  F.  RO(2HELLE, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


CAULIFLOWER  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 

field  grown,  ready.  Rerooted  Cauliflower  plants. 
Long  Island  and  Catskill  Snowball  and  E.xtra 
Early  Erfurt,  1,000,  $4.50;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2; 
200,  $1.50;  100,  $1.  Re-rooted  Cabbage  plants, 
1,000,  $2;  500,  $1.40;  200,  $1.10,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory,  Danish  Ballhead,  Suc¬ 
cession,  Surehead,  All  Head  Early,  Flat  Dutch. 
Send  for  complete  list.  No  business  done  on 
Sunday.  F.  -W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester, 
N.  J.  


FIELD  GROWN  CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO 

PLANTS — Wakefields,  Copenhagens,  Flat  Dutch 
and  Succession  Tortiatoes  Stone  and  Baltiraores, 
300,  $1;  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed,  $1.25  per  thousand.  All  plants  moss 
packed.  Guarantee  satisfaction  and  square  deal 
or  money  refunded.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO., 
Franklin,  Va. 

DAHLIA  BULBS— Twelve  varieties  correctiy 

labeled,  postpaid,  for  two  dollars.  Send  for 
price  list.  WILLIAM  E.  CONGDON,  West 
Crester,  Pennsylvania. ^ , 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  withoiR 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  INC.,  301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


SWINE 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  March  pigs, 

from  big  litters  and  good  blood  line,  $10  each, 
I.  LEE  McCOLLUM,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

FOUNDATION  HAMPSHIRES— Some  ^ 

finest  in  East.  Pigs,  gilts,  sows,  service  boars, 
young  and  old.  SETH  WHEAT,  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y.  


_ WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCH  WORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  f^ 

household  package,  bright  new  calicoes  ano 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 
■pATT'TTWnwK'  rOXfPAMV  Meriden.  Conn. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  30,  1925. 


Leaky  Roofs 


Made 


Water-tight 

at 

Small  Cost 


an  amazfnely  simple  way  to  make  yoor  joofa 
watertight  and  last  10  years  longer  at  one^Bfp  the 
cost  of  a  new  roof.  20  years  ose  on  indnstnal  build¬ 
ings  all  over  the  world  provrs  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

SEAL-HTE 


rRAXX  KAKK 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

You,  pour  it  on  right  over  the  old  roof  and  spread  it 
out  with  a  roofer’s  brush.  YTou  do  it  youraelf  in  a  few 
hours—no  labor  cost— you  end  your  roof  worries  for 
10  years  to  come.  Remember,  Seal-Tite  is  not  a  paint. 

Desist  Fay  for 

4  Montlis ! 

Wo  ask  no  pay  till  4  months  of  sun  and  rain  have 
proved  all  our  claims.  SEAL-TITE  must  do  what  we 
say  it  will  or  it  costs  you  nothing.  Could  you  make  a 
fairer  offer  if  you  wrote  it  yourself  ? 

WSSB7E  mW! 

Our  big,  illustrated  circular  tells  all  about  how  you 
can  turn  an  old,  leaky  roof  Into  a  new,  watertight 
roof,  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  roof. 
What  a  wonderful  chance  to  save!  Don’t  wait  for 
the  next  rain  to  remind  you  that  your  roofs  leak. 
Look  into  this  thing  right  now.  Seal-Tite  c^nee  a 
positive  lO-year  guarantee.  Send  today  for  full  do* * 
tails  of  our  amazing  offer.  Write  TODAYl 

Established  ISOft 

Monarch  Paint  Co.,  Dept,  go-63  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THICK  LIQUID 


ttxaiSTKWco 


“I  consider  the 
‘Guide’ as  much  help 
to  oua  man  unload¬ 
ing  as  the  ‘loader’  is 
to  one  man  loading,” 
writes  E.  C.  Jillson, 
New  York.  It  puts  the 
hay  into  any  part  of 
the  mow  without  hand 
forking. 


Saves  Hand 
Forking  in  tht 
Mou).’*  Saves  la^ 
hot;  saves  money. 


/sik  yoar  dealer 
foTlheCallahan, 
Ifhecannotsup- 
pWyoa,  we  ivilL 


The  Callahan  can  be 
used  in  almost  an" 
type  of  barn  and  with 
any  style  of  hay  fork. 
It  pays  for  itself  the 
first  week — solves  the 
labor  question  in  the 
hay  mow.  Free  book¬ 
let  shows  exactly  how 
it  works.  'Write  today. 

''aliatian  Distributor  Co.^ 

27  i}Qt:ril3ndSt.,V/elisl}oro,Pa. 


More  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  cream¬ 
ery  butter  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  shipped  to  the  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  district.  The  average  daily 
consumption  of  the  Port  of  New  York 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 
USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  80  years’  use.  P 
will  please  you.  The  ONLY  PAINT 
endorsed  by  the  “GRANGE”  for  50 
years. 

JIade  In  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer 

From  Factory  Direct  to  You  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— FREE 
Tells  all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Valu¬ 
able  Information  FREE  TO  Y'OO  with  Sample  Cards.  Write 
toe.  DO  IT  NOW.  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Oldest 
Beady  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America — Estab.  1842. 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  252  Plymonth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BANK  ACCOUNT  PRODUCERS 


^  O  ^ 

PLANT  BEANS.  HARVEST  WITH 

Miller  bean  harvester 

*  Sell  the  perfect.  Feed  culls  to  Pigs. 

L«  Roy  Plow  Co.  I.e  Roy,  N.  Y. 


HATUBAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 
Ibi.  $2.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay 

*hen  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl.  Padoeah,  Ky. 


What  Readers  Want  to  Know 

Where  New  York  Gets  Its  Butter  Supply 
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a  hybrid.  However,  it  was  found  that  the 
sire  of  this  colt,  an  Arab,  produced  sim¬ 
ilarly  striped  colts  from  mares  which  had 
never  seen  a  zebra. 

Similar  experiments  with  zebra  crosses, 


district  probably  exceeds  half  a  million  also  with  negative  results,  have  been  car- 
pounds  daily. 

It  may  surprise  even  dairymen  who 
realize  the  importance  of  their  industry 
to  know  that  the  total  value  of  the  but¬ 
ter  produced  in  tlie  United  States  in 
921  exceeded  the  value  of  that  year’s 
cotton  crop,  was  nearly  three  times  the 
value  of  the  nation's  tobacco  crop,  and 
was  relatively  close  to  the  value  of  the 
wheat  crop. 

Most  Comes  From  Middle  West 


ried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Many  cases  were  found  in 
which  mares  bore  mules  and  horse  colts 
successively,  but  no  evidence  could  be 
found  of  elegony.  The  theory  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  thoroughly  discredited  and 
is  evidently  one  which  need  give  the  prac¬ 
tical  breeder  no  concern. 


I 


Scours  in  Calves  and  Lambs 


Our  calves  and  lambs,  when  two  days 
lold,  get  a  white  diarrhea  and  die  two  or 

■D..,.  inrcrpsit  nart  nf  New  York’s  'three  days  later.  We  have  well  ventilated 

Ly  tar  the  largest  part  or  lncw  x  orx  s  stables  for  cows  and  feed  the 

lutter  IS  shipped  from  great  agricultural  calves  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay  sil- 

States  of  the  Middle  West.  Minnesota  -^9^  ^ioga  dairy  rations.  The  ewes 

ed  last  year  with  80,588,659  pounds, 

Iowa  was  second  with  43,488,617,  Illinois 
third  with  33,537,502  and  Nebraska 
ourth  with  24,074,323.  Wisconsini 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana  are  also 
important  butter  -  producing  States, 
though  the  first-named  is  best  known  for 
its  cheese.  New  York  State  itself 
shipped  9,597,981  pounds  to  the  metrop¬ 
olis. 

Canada  last  year  contributed  some 


are  fed  on  mixed  hay,  and  about  six  weeks 
before  lambing  time,  equal  parts  of  buck¬ 
wheat  and  oats  for  their  grain.  Can  you 
I  tell  me  lyhat  would  be  good  to  give  the 
calves  or  lambs,  or  what  to  give  the 
mothers  to  prevent  this  disease? — L.  W., 
•New  York. 

'T'HE  disease  you  describe  is  called  white 
scours  and  attacks  young  animals.  It 
■  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  germ.  We 
suggest  you  procure  at  your  local  drug 
store  the  following,  and  give  it  four  times 
.a  day,  one  teaspoon ful  on  the  tongue: 
^  Salol,  4  ounces ;  powdered  opium,  20 


1,827,978  pounds;  imports  of  Canadian  'grains  and  bismuth  sub.  gallate,  pound, 
and  other  foreign  butters  are  kept  down  We  also  suggest  that  you  scrub  the  floors 
by  the  duty  of  eight  cents  per  pound,  with  a  caustic  soda  solution  where  the 
Creamery  experts  assert  that  if  cream  .drippings  have  been  and  whitewash  the 
or  milk  is  imported  from  Canada  and  .stalls. 

converted  into  butter  in  this  country,  the  Suggests  Charcoal  As  a  Remedy 
duty  on  the  cream  or  milk  -works  out  to  American  Agriculturist  I  read  Mr 

-  J.  F 


practically  the  same  as  that  on  the  but 
ter. 

What  Foreign  Countries  Send  Us 
Other  countries  contribute  to  some 
slight  extent  to  the  butter  supply  of  the 
metropolis.  Last  year  some  390,844 
pounds  were  received  here  from  miscel 
laneous  sources — for  the  nios't  part  Den 


E.  S’s.  letter  on  “Scours.” 

‘  I  am  a  lawyer  now,  but  used  to  live  and 
■^vork  on  a  farm  and  fed  hundreds  of  cattle. 
I  always  found  best  quality  of  charcoal 
pulverized  fine  as  wheat  flour  one  of  the 
very  best  general  remedies  for  any  kind 
of  scours.  Put  it  into  dry  feed  such  as 
bran,  chop,  etc.,  a  good  tablespoon  ful  once 


mark,  Holland,  New  Zealand  and  the  «  day  until  relieved.  Better  get  willow 
Argentine.  Danish  butter  is  of  high  charcoal  at  drugstore, 
quality  and  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  j  This  remedy  is  harmless  and  so  simple 
made  in  this  country,  while  butter  from  I^at  many  farmers  refuse  to  use  it  because 
Holland  is  often  excellent,  but  butter  (it  is  too  common.— T.  W.  T.,  New  York, 
from  other  countries  is  not  particularly 

favored  by  the  trade.  CoWS  Suffer  froill  EczeUia 

Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Ar-  One  of  my  cows  is  suffering  from  a 
gentiue  btneSt  from  tho  fact  that  their 

seasons  are  directly  opposite  to  ours,  Irubbed  and  is  itchy.  The  skin  of  her 
so  that  during  their  highest  production  i'vhole  body  a^ffe^eded.^^^.^^ 

of  butter  our  own  production  is  at  its 


ebb.  The  chief  sale  of  butter  from  these 
countries,  however,  is  to  Great  Britain, 
and  ordinarily  we  receive  their  butter 
only  when  the  London  market  is  over 
supplied. 


What  Is  Telegony? 


IT  was  widely  believed  at  one  time  that  igallons 
after  a  female  has  borne  young,  sired  by  ' 
a  certain  male,  her  later  offspring,  sired 
by  other  males,  will  show  characteristics 
derived  from  the  first,  a  supposed  phenom¬ 
enon  which  has  been  called  telegony.  Such 
an  influence  could  come  only  from  a  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  egg  cells  of  the  female  by 
influences  from  the  first  offspring  before 


Apparently  your  cow  suffers  from 
Eczema.  We  suggest  you  give  the 
animal  a  saline  cathartic  (one-half  pound 
.of  salts)  and  have  the  following  prescrip- 
,  'tion  made  by  your  local  druggist,  and  ap- 
•I'ply  it  over  the  surface  of  the  cow’s  body 
,  ^  I  for  three  days :  Powdered  sulphate,  3 
jpounds ;  denatured  alcohol,  2  pints ;  septico 
t(RD.  &Co.),  4  ounces  and  crude  oil,  2 


What  Shall  we  do  about  the 
Young  Folks 

(Continued  from  page  566) 


And  lastly  in  my  program  for  bring¬ 
ing  back  the  moral  plane,  I  would 
restore  the  spirit  of  the  American  home, 
birth,  and  so  come  under  the  head  of  the  '  How  often  it  is  the  case,  rapidly  becom- 
inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics.  It  ing  more  so,  that  the  home  is  nothing 
is  even  more  improbable,  however,  as  the  'more  than  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep,  a 
influence  of  the  first  male  must  necessarily  house  and  not  a  home  in  any  real  sense 
be  very  indirect.  The  most  widely  quoted  of  the  term.  The  farm  home  has  been 
example  of  this  sore  of  influence  was  a  isomething  of  an  exception  to  this  be- 
case  in  which  a  mare  was  mated  with  z  cause  it  is  tied  up  so  closely  with  the 
zebra,  producing  a  hybrid,  and  later,  after,  Ibusiness.  But  even  with  the  farm  home, 
mating  with  a  horse,  produced  a  coW  .the  automobile,  the  motion  picture  and 
which  had  certain  markiiigs  which  resem-j  the  frequent  parties — all  of  them  good 
bled  those  of  a  zebra.  This,  however,  was  j  [influences  when  not  used  to  excess — are 
merely  an  isolated  case.  A  considerable  tending  to  take  the  young  folks  away  too 
number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  jmuch  when  they  might  better  be  gath- 
confirm  it,  but  with  no  success.  The  most  ered  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  around 
extensive  experiments  were  those  of  J.  'the  family  hearthstone. 

Cossar  Ewart,  likewise  with  zebras  and  (  My  own  memory  of  long  winter  even 
mares.  He  could  find  no  effects  which  \ings  spent  with  books  and  with  my 
could  be  ascribed  to  telegony.  There  was  (brothers  ,^nd  parents  in  the  old  “settin’ 
found  of  elegony.  The  theory  is  now  con-  jroom”  with  its  blazing  wood  fire  is  a 
a  colt  with  stripes  after  having  produced  priceless  possession. 


[ALTER 

Milking 


'y  HE  Universal  Natural  Milker 
not  only  duplicates  the  milk¬ 
ing  action  of  the  calf,  but  also 
that  of  milking  with  hands.  The 
Universal  improved  pulsator 
alternates — applies  suction  on 

Iwo  teats  at  a  time,  while  the 
ether  two  are  resting  and  being 
gently  massaged  by  the  Universal 
nerfcct  teat  cup.  Result:  cows 
rake  to  the  Universal  naturally 
right  at  the  start— they  don’t 
have  to  be  ‘(educated”  up  to 
liking  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  so  m.any  dairymen 
mpk  their  finest  pure-bred  cows 
with  Universals. 

j  Mnil  the  coupon  tor  full  information  alfmit 
this  better  milker  that  will  cut  your  milk¬ 
ing  time  and  labor  in  half. 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
y/aokesba,  Wis.  Dept.  A  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Universa  Milking  Machine  Co., 

^  Waukesha,  Wis.  ® 

*  Dept.  A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ^ 

^  Without  obligation  please  send  me  copy  ^ 
I  of  your  1025  milking  machine  catalog.  f 

I  milk - cows. 

'  V  » 

Name  . 

I  P.  O .  * 

State  . 

J  I 

R.  F.  D.  or  Box  . . . . 

! - $ 


MEHRING’S  MILKER 


It  leads  in  clean  milking,  speed  and  cheapness:  $85  on 
trial,  $80  cash.  Also  Engine  Milkers. 

W.  M.  MEHRIMG,  KEYMAR,  MARYLAND 


Jhe  Easi  will  prosper 
with  20od  catth.  Good 
caHte  are  ihe  onlif  ones 
ihai  are  prof iiableJhur 
can  you  /hem? Head 
fha  new  book 

\£iveStockmtheEasi 

byPhilipRPark 
Sent  free  to  any 
farmer-write  io-daj 

fj^PaHc  (<:>PoI/ard  ^ 

g  5  MERTtL  AVt  BUFFAta  N  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

at  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  free. 


Melrose, 


THEO.  BURT  &  SONS, 


Ohio 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO;  Chewing  (Ire  pounds  $1.50;  tea 
$2.50;  smeking  five  pounds  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CO-OPERV 
TIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Maxons  Mill,  Ky. 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 
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The  Valley  of  Voices 

(Cotifinued  from  page  564) 

and  mortification  to  the  girl  who  heard 
tlieni. 

“It  is  very  late,  sir — we  may  be  dis¬ 
turbing  your  daughter,”  and  he  offered 
his  hand  with  a  “good  night!”  when 
th  pat  of  moccasins  drew  the  attention 
of  both  men. 

Clothed  in  a  loose  garment,  caught  at 
the  waist  by  a  Cree  sash,  her  wayward 
hair  in  a  great  coil  at  the  nape  of  her 
neck,  Denise  St.  Onge  stood  in  the 
doorway.  She  was  a  figure  of  peculiar 
beauty  and  dignity  as  she  calmly  said, 
“Father,  Monsieur  Stee.e  doubtless  de¬ 
sires  to  rest  after  ;  Ih^ng  journe3^  It 
is  late.” 

St.  Onge  pulled  ;lf  together. 

“Pardon  me.  Monsieur,^  ou  are  tired. 
Good  night.” 

Red  with  confusion,  Steele  met  the 
level  e^'es  of  the  girl  who  had  heard  her 
personal  affairs  so  intimately  discussed 
with  a  stranger,  and  marveled  to  find 
there  no  humiliation,  no  anger,  as  he 
murmured  a  good  night  and  sought  his 
room. 

There,  for  a  time,  he  sat  smoking,  as 
he  watched  the  moon  drift  down  to  the 
purple  ridge  be}"ond  the  river.  The  post 
was  asleep.  Not  a  husk}'  stirred.  From 
below,  the  muffled  fret  of  the  rapids  in 
the  gorge  alone  broke  through  the  dead 
silence  of  the  night.  His  thoughts  trav¬ 
ersed  the  events  of  the  day;  the  meeting 
with  Denise  St.  Onge;  the  news  of  the 
loss  of  the  fur  canoe  and  the  panic  of 
the  post  Indians;  the  startling  revela¬ 
tion  by  the  factor  of  what  the  future 
might-hold  for  him  and  the  girl  down¬ 
stairs.  As  for  this  fur  canoe — St.  Onge 
was  palpably  holding  back  something 
there.  But  what?  And  his  daughter — 
had  he  told  the  whole  story?  Could  it 
be  that  she  had  alreadj-  bound  herself 
to  Lascelles,  to  save  her  father?  That 
AA'Ould  account  for  the  heartache,  but 
not  for  the  fear  he  had  seen  in  her  e3'es 
at  the  rapids.  Fear  of  whom?  Would 
the  old  soldier,  in  spite  of  his  protesta¬ 
tions,  allow  her  to  sacrifice  herself? 
This  Windigo  matter — what  a  rare 
chance  for  a  first-hand  study  of  the 
O  jib  way  superstition!  What  a  mon¬ 
ograph  it  would  make  for  the  Museum! 
There  was  certainlv'  much  to  do  here 
until  the}'  were  forced  to  race  the  ice 
down  to  Nepigon. 

Steele  undressed  and  was  soon  asleep. 
Preseutl}',  from  a  dream  in  which  tii?i- 
ber  wolves  in  full  cry  were  running  an 
old  caribou  across  a  frozen  lake,  he 
waked  to  find  himself  sitting  upright  in 
his  cot.  Through  the  open  window  the 
ridge  over  the  river  now  loomed  indigo 
black,  masking  the  moon.  On  the  flat 
surface  of  the  stream  stars  still  glittered, 
but  the  timbered  shore  lay  blurred  in 
shadow. 

With  a  muttered  exclamation  of  an- 
no3'ance,  the  weary  man  again  sought 
much-needed  sleep.  .  He  was  drifting 
swifth'  into  unconsciousness  when  out 
across  the  still  valley  floated  a  low  wail. 
The  man  stirred.  For  a  space  the  hush 
of  the  forest  night  returned.  Then  from 
the  somber  shoulder  of  the  ridge^ rose 
sobbing  as  of  a  creature  in  torment. 

Wide  awake  now,  nerves  tingling, 
Steele  sprang  to  the  window.  The  voice 
ceased.  The  man  waited,  expectant. 
Was  it  a  trick  of  his  senses,  had  he 
dreamed  it,  or —  Then  the  eerie  wail 
filled  the  night  with  horror,  rising  in 
wild  crescendo  to  climax  in  a  demoniac¬ 
al  shriek. 

The  brain  of  the  excited  and  mysti¬ 
fied  man  at  the  window  Avas  working 
swiftl}'.  “Lynx,”  he  muttered,  “No! 
Wolverine?  No,  not  at  this  time  of  the 
3'ear.  Wolf?  Impossible!”  Then  his 
mouth  shaped  a  grim  smile.  “The  Win¬ 
digo!” 


CHAPTER  V 


CTEELE  strained  from  the  Avindow, 
Avaiting  for  a  repetition  of  the  AA’ail, 
But  the  A'oice  which  had  defiled  the 
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-.•-.NEVER  CHANGED 

We  adopted  the  present  Larro  formula  after  long-time  feeding 
tests  under  practical  dairy  conditions  had  proved  the  milk- 
producing,  condition-building  qualities  of  its  six  ingredients,  when 
uniformly  mixed  in  exactly  the  right  proportion. 

Every  one  of  the  millions  of  sacks  of  Larro  manufactured  since 
that  time  has  been  made  from  the  same  six  ingredients — of  the 
_  same  high  quality,  combined  in  exactly  the  same  proportions. 

Every  sack  of  Larro  made  in  the  future  will  contain  exactly  the 
same  proportions  of  these  same  six  materials,  unless  experiments 
and  feeding  tests  (which  we  are  constantly  carrying  on)  should 
prove  some  other  combination  more  effective  in  the  production  of 
milk  and  profit  for  dairymen. 

There  never  has  been  and  never  will  be,  in  Larro,  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  any  ingredient  and  an  increase  in  another  simply 
to  reduce  costs. 

Larro  isn't  merely  a  name  on  a  bag  or  tag.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
unchanging  high  quality  in  feed.  It  is  a  pledge  and  a  guarantee 
that  every  sack  bearing  our  trade  mark  may  be  depended  upc^ 
to  be  the  same  and  to  produce  the  same  results,  no  matter 
when  or  where  it  is  purchased. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 
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night  was  hushed.  .  From  the  clearing 
came  the  Avhimpering  of  awed  huskies, 
the  wolf  challenge  smothered  in  their 
throats.  Among  the  dim  shapes  of  the 
Indian  shacks  be3'ond  the  trade-house 
not  a  light  flickered.  They  Avere  as  the 
houses  of  the  dead.  The  post  people  la}'’ 
in  their  blankets,  stiff  Avith  fear.  Like 
a  shroud,  panic  had  fallen  on  Wailing 
River. 

Throwing  on  his  clothes,  the  man 
swung  from  the  Avindow  and  dropped  to 
th-^  grass  beloAV.  The  house,  also,  was 
dark — St.  Onge  doubtless  drugged  with 
cognac,  but  she?  Did  she  lie  numb  Avith 
fright,  or  was  she  gallantly  struggling 
Avith  the  mystery? 

As  he  approached  Michel's  dark 
shack,  Steele  was  puzzled.  Had  the 
Iroquois  and  David  also  weakened? 


But  two  silent  shapes,  carrying  some¬ 
thing  In  their  hands,  met  him  at  the 
door. 

“You  heard  it,  Michel?”  demanded 
Steele,  searching  the  SAvart  face  of  the 
half-breed,  as  they  left  the  shack,  for 
traces  of  excitement. 

The  features  of  Michel  Avere  set  like 
stone  as  he  said:  “De  Windigo  get  de 
fur  cano’;  now  he  get  de  pos’.” 

“What  d'you  mean?”  quickly  demand¬ 
ed  Steele,  fearing  that  the  Indian  in  the 
head  man  had  at  last  triumphed  over  his 
intelligence — that  he,  too,  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  general  terror. 

“Michel  mean,”  exclaimed  David, 
“that  de  Indian  will  leave  de  pos’  after 
tonight.” 

The  white  man  was  relieved.  These 
tAvo,  at  least,  had  not  been  stampeded 


by  the  nameless  thing  on  the  ridge. 
And  then,  as  they  reached  the  shore,  it 
began  again. 

From  the  crest  of  the  ridge  came  an 
unspeakable  mewing,  now  strangely 
cat-like,  now  unearthly;  followed  by  the 
moaning  of  a  mangled  thing  in  torture. 

It  ceased.  The  white  riian  heard  the 
rough  breathing  of  the  men  beside  him. 
Slowly  the  click  of  steel  on  steel  marked 
the  cocking  of  two  rifles.  Then  upon 
the  heavy  silence  broke  the  prolonged 
walling  of  an  Ojibway  woman  for  her 
dead. 

Rigid,  the  three  men  listened.  Steele 
felt  the  slow  rising  of  goose  flesh  along 
his  spine. 

The  wailing  climaxed  in  maniacal 
shrieks. — ^Again  the  night  was  soundless. 

{To  Be  Continued) 
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A  Suggestion  Worth  Considering — A  Plow  Handle  Talk 

in  the  field  today  with  one  of  mok'  ^  beginning 

looking  to  see  if  we  could  find  ri.  F.  L.UUJ\  from  a  business  and  psycho 

the  prospect  was  for  a  grass  growth  to  go  back  to  the  land  and  as  much  combined,  we  will  not  get  far 

top  dressing  Avith  stable  manure  as  we  can  gone  to  the  limit  in  the  grow 
spare  and  more,  not  to  let  a  cow's  foot  ing  of  hay. 
touch  the  field.  The  folks  go  wild  if  the  I  know  that  grain  growing 
cows  get  into  the  garden,  but  they  Avon’t  where  the  labor  is  not  ] 

do  as  much  damage  as  AA'hen  they  get  into  tbe  family,  a  good  deal  of  ex 
a  meadow  of  equal  size.  A  permanent  be  required.  This  labor  is  c 
mcadoAV  is,  or  should  be,  a  grass  garden,  '<■  short  season  and  the  peopl 
and  should  have  the  same  respect  shown-  it  are  not  in  sight  and  they  a 


men  ot  rotten,  organic 
matter  and  another 
inch  of  dead  grass  and 
a  bit  of  manure.  He 
said,  “That  is  a  regular 
blanket,"  and  it  Avas, 
and  so  protected  Avere 
the  roots  that  the  Avhole 
green  groAvth  could 
have  been  frozen  clean 
off  and 


Our  Avise  men  have  told  us  to  use  short 
rotations.  I  do  not  know  Avhether  that  is 
good  advice  for  a  dairyman  Avithout  re¬ 
servations.  Of  course,  if  the  grass  field 
is  Aveedy  and  the  roots  are  Aveak  ones,  all 
the  field  should  be  ploAved  and  cultivated 
and  reseeded  and  so  haA^e  a  right  start. 
Such  a  job  needs  a  surgeon’s  knife  and  not 
a  courtplaster.  A  friend  of  ours  has  been 
in  a  hospital  or  under  a  doctor’s  care  for 
several  years.  Last  fall  one  leg  Avas  taken 
off.  He  looks  noAA''  like  a  boy.  Noav  he 
says  Ave  are  going  right,  A'ery  fitting  to  a 
good  many  jobs. 

I  have  believed  for  a  long  time  that  Ave 
should,  in  the  East,  groAV  more  of  our 
cattle  feed,  and  cpiite  naturally  my 
thoughts  have  centered  around  the  grain 
field.  That  is  all  rieht.  Let’s  groAV  all 


a  crop,  and  a 
good  one,  Avould  ha.A’e 
come  right  along  again. 
The  plants  are  timothy  and  the  three 
clovers. 

The  plants  in  this  field  are  pretty  Avell 
nourished  but  they  are  ideally  protected 
and  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  protec¬ 
tion  is  a  50-50  requirement  Avith  fertility. 
Protection  comes  from  altoAvi'ng  the  second 
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The  Test  of 

Time 


in  service  on  the  farm  under  all 
kinds  of  weather  conditions 
is  the  only  true  test  by  which 
good  fence  can  be  measured. 
Knowing  the  extra  long  lasting 
qualities  of  Zinc-Insulated  Amer¬ 
ican,  Anthony,  Royal,  U.  S,  and 
National  Fences  we  give  this 

GUARANTEE : 

Our  deader  will  hand  you  with 
every  purchase  of  fence  our 
, written  guarantee  that  it  will 
equal  or  outlast  in  actual  length 
of  service  any  other  fence  now 
made,  of  equal  size  wires  and 
used  under  the  same  conditions. 
Any  buyer  who  can  show  that  it  ' 
fails  to  do  so  will  be  supplied 
with  an  equal  amount  of  new 
fence  free. 

^  Our  fences  have  always  given  every  user  the 
highest  degree  of  satisfactory  service.  Their  qual¬ 
ity  is  the  result  of  more  than  25  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  with  the  most  advanced  skill  of  workers  and 
progressive  methods  of  manufacture.  Improve¬ 
ments  constantly  have  been  added,  to  make  them 
last  longer  and  give  even  better  service. 

> 

'  When  you  buy  any  of  our  fences  from  your 
dealer,  your  investment  is  protected  with  guar¬ 
anteed  fence  service.  In  their  making  we  control 
every  process  from  selection  of  ore  to  the  finished 
product.  We  know  what  our  fences  are  and  stand 
back  of  them  with  this  unqualified  guarantee, 
based  on  our  past  record  for  producing  QUALITY 
PRODUCTS. 


Confer  With  Your  Local  Dealer 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Boston  Birmingham 
Dallas  Denver  Salt  Lake  City 
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What  Readers  Want  to  Know 

How  T^hey  Market  Sweet  Corn  in  New  Jersey 

'TATE  statistics  show  that  Burlington  As  soon  as  ears  are  harvested  the  stalks 


County  leads  New  Jersey  in  the 
acreage  devoted  to  sweet  and  sugar  corn. 
It  dominates  the  New  York  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  July  and  forms  the  main 
money  crop  for  a  large  number  of  truck 
farmers. 

Last  yegr  the  Cooperative  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  at  Beverly  shipped  80,000  sacks 
of  green  corn  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
for  its  members,  and  as  much  more  found 
its  way  to  Philadelphia  and .  other  nearby 
cities. 

The  bulk  of  the  corn  crop  is  produced 
in  a  section  along  the  Delaware  River, 
midw'ay  between  Trenton  and  Philadelphia. 
The  area  is  approximately  3  miles  wide 
and  about  12  miles  long.-  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  very  early,  but  dries  out 
rapidly  and  a  prolonged  dry  spell  cuts  the 
crop  badly. 

Start  Work  Early 

Ground  is  plowed  in  March.  A  heavy  rye 
sod,  or  rye  and  vetch,  is  plowed  under, 
land  is  disced  dr  harrowed,  and  rows  are 
made  with  a  Darnell  marker  tw'o  fur¬ 
rows  at  one  time,  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet 
apart. 

About  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  are 
spread  in  the  furrow.  Then  a  planting 
machine  is  hooked  on  behind  the  marking 
sled,  discs  are  arranged  to  cover  up  the 
furrows,  and  planting  machine  runs  on 
top  of  the  covered  furrow.  Seed  is 
planted  six  or  seven  inches  apart  and  not 
over  one  inch  deep. 

As  soon  as  corn  is  up,  it  is  dressed  with 
600  to  1000  pounds  of  high  grade  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre.  When  it  is  four  or  five 
inches  high  it  is  thinned  to  stand  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Used 

Soil  is  worked  to  the  plants  until  stalks 
are  too  high  for  further  working.  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda,  100  to  200  pounds  per  acre 
is  applied  when  corn  is  about  knee  high. 
Suckers  are  removed.  Ears  are  ready  for 
cutting  from  June  25th  to  August  ist, 
according  to  variety  and  season. 

A  sled  and  large  box,  drawn  by  one 
horse  or  mule,  is  used  to  gather  crop.  Gen- 
erall}%  two  men  take  two  rows  each,  on 
either  side  of  the  box,  thus  cutting  four 
row'S<  at  a  time.  The  box  is  dumped  on 
the  head  land  where  the  packers  count  it 
into  sacks,  sew  them  across  the  top,  at¬ 
tach  shipping  tag,  and  it  is  ready  for 
market. 

Sold  in  Sacks 

Lmiform  sacks,  28  x  40  inches,  holding 
from  90  to  100  ears,  are  used  for  ship¬ 
ping.  Motor  trucks  load  at  the  farm  ai^d 
leave  the  Beverly  section  about  5  or  6 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  arriving  in  New 
York  about  midnight.  Corn  is  sold  on 
the  early  market  and  the  grower  has  his 
market  information  by  10  o’clock  the  next 
morning. 

Some  growers  use  the  regular  two  row 
corn  planter  in  putting  in  the  crop,  while 
some  few  have  made  up  a  planting  ma¬ 
chine  by  using  two  one-row  drills  hung 
on  a  long  axle.  But  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
is  put  in  with  a  regular  one  row  drill,  as 
it  does  not  pack  the  soil  too  much  and 
comes  through  more  readily. 

Two  Varieties  Planted 

Two  kinds  of  seed  are  used;  the  smooth 
white,  and  the  wrinkled,  a  true  sugar 
variety.  The  smooth  white  seed  can  with¬ 
stand  a  lot  of  wet,  cold  weather  and  is 
planted  early,  from  March  25th  to  April 
5th,  according  to  the  season.  Most  growers 
save  their  own  see4  and  by  careful  hand¬ 
ling,  some  extra  early  strains  of  large 
eared  corn  have  been  developed.  The  sugar 
variety  is  planted  about  the  middle  of 
April. 

The  yield  varies  on  different  farms. 
Eight  thousand  ears  per  acre  is  considered 
good,  though  many  exceed  that  and  of 
course  some  fall  below.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  those  who  use  fertilizer  heavily 
produce  the  best  crops,  the  largest  ears 
and  realize  the  most  monc}’'. 


are  either  plowed  under,  or  cut  up  with 
a  tractor  disc.  When  plowed,  a  chain  is 
used  to  drag  the  stalks  under.  Sometimes 
corn  is  followed  by  beans  for  a  second 
crop,  but  whether  the  ground  is  used  for 
a  tractor  disc.  When  plowed,  a  chain  i? 
most  always  planted,  rye  being  chiefly  used, 
— W.  K.  Hoogstr.\. 


Controlling'  the  Brown  Measure 
ing  Worm 

We  have  a  large  orchard.  The  brown 
measuring  worms  have  gotten  on  the  trees 
for  two  or  three  yeat-s.  They  eat  the 
leaves,  blossoms  and  apples  and  leave  the 
trees  apparently  dead.  Do  you  know  what 
to  get  to  prevent  them.  If  you  know  of 
any  remedy  please  tell  me  what  to  get 
and  where  to  get  it  and  how  to  use  it. 

— Mrs.  F.  R.,  Pennsylvania. 

T  JNDOUBTEDLY  your  trees  have 
either  been  attacked  by  tent  cater¬ 
pillars  or  the  spring  canker  w’orin.  There 
is  another  canker  wmrm  that  comes  out 
in  the  fall  and  continues  the  work  of  the 
species  tha|  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
spring. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  the  best  poison  to 
apply.  You  can  get  it  at  your  local  sup¬ 
ply  store.  There  are  a  number  of  different 
brands  that  are  good.  If  you  get  the 
paste,  read  the  directions  on  the  can  very 
closely  for  mixing  it  up.  If  you  get  the 
powder,  watch  the  directions  there,  be¬ 
cause  you  use  different  proportions. 

In  the  use  of  paste  you  can  use  any¬ 
where  from  3  to  10  pounds  per  50  gallon 
of  water,  depending  on  the  way  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  made  up.  The  arsenate  of  lead 
that  is  in  powder  form  is  mixed  up  at  the 
rate  of  about  2]^  pounds  per  50  gallons 
of  water.  The  advantage  in  using  arsenate 
of  lead  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
enough  free  arsenic  to  burn  the  foliage. 
Paris  green  is  another  poison  that  is  often 
used,  but  if  too  much  of  this  is  put  on  it 
burns  the  foliage. 

Bands  Are  Effective 

If  j'ou  are  seriously  bothered  with  these 
insects,  it  w-ould  be  a  good  idea  to  band 
your  trees  another  year,  about  six  weeks 
before  the  blossoms  are  due  to  appear. 
The  worms  work  from  the  ground  ug^ 
The  life  history  of  the  worm  is  such  that 
the  mature  worms  enter  the  ground  in  the 
fall  and  remain  there  until  spring.  The 
female  adult  that  emerges  in  the  spring 
is  wingless  and  she  crawls  up  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  and  lays  the  eggs.  The  eggs 
hatch  out  shortly  after ,  the  apple  leaves 
have  unfolded.  You  can  apply  the  arsen¬ 
ate  any  time  now  before  the  blossoms  have 
fully  opened,  or  shortly  after  the  petals 
begin  to  fall.  If  you  have  bees  it  may 
not  be  well  to  apply  poisons  during  the 
height  of  the  blossoming  season,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  poison  may  have  a  serious 
affect  upon  them. 


Growing  Cucumbers  for 
Market 

A  LA'IOST  any  odd  patch  of  ground 
will  be  found  suitable  for  a  cucumber 
plot  just  so  the  soil  is  fairly  fertile  and 
not  inclined  to  be  too  greatly  susceptible 
to  drought,  nor  on  the  other  hand  wet 
enough  to  endanger  the  plants  drowning 
out.  When  the  piece  has  been  worked  up 
nicely  and  pulverized  into  garden  shape, 
the  seeds  should  be  planted  and  this  should 
be  about  the  middle  of  June.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  make  raised  hills;  quite  the 
contrary.  The  ordinary  surface  plantiitg 
will  resist  dry  weather  much  better  than 
where  the  ridging  method  is  practised.  A 
little  commercial  fertilizer  sprinkled  in 
the  hill  will  make  rapid  growth  in  the 
young  plants  and  increase  the  yield  later. 
The  rows  should  be  made  wide  enough 
apart  that  the  vines  do  not  overgrow  each 
other  across  middles. 

I  have  in  mind  a  plot  of  cucumbers  20 
feet  by  300  that  were  planted  in  just  tl)is 
manner.  This  patch  brought  in  $125  and 
had  not  the  early  frost  killed  t’.ie  vines, 

(Continued  on  page  583) 
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How  They  Farmed  in  1844 


New  York  Agricultural  Society  Records  Reveal  Cow  Sales  at  $15 


IN -February,  1832,  a  few  progressive  friends 
of  agriculture  met  in  Albany,  and  decided 
to  form  a  state  society  for  the  study  and 
promotion  of  agriculture,  which  became  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  This 
society  has  a  long  list  of  accomplishments  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture  to  its  credit.  Mr. 
E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  is  now  President  of  this  society. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  authority  gives 
a  better  idea  of  agricultural  development  in 
New  York  State  than  the  reports  of  this  so¬ 
ciety.  In  the  report  of  1844,  we  read  that  to 


By  CHARLES  H.  BALDWIN 

Secretary,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 


This  machin?  is  what  was  known  as  Allen’s  Patent  Mower. 
This  illustration  was  taken  from  the  American  Agriculturist  of 
May,  1855.  This  machine  was  patented  in  1852  and  at  the  time  it 
was  placed  on  the  market  it  was  considered  the  “most  perfect  ma¬ 
chine  yet  invented.” 


properly  stock  a  farm  having  100  acres  of  im¬ 
proved  land  one  should  have  three  horses,  one 
yoke  of  oxen,  eight  milch  cows,  ten  steers, 
twenty  pigs,  one-hundred  fifty  sheep,  and  a 
flock  of  poultry.  The  cows  were  valued  at  $15 
per  head,  the  pigs  at  $3  per  head,  the  sheep  at 
$2,  and  the  other  animals  at  correspondingly 
low  prices.  The  total  value  of  live  stock  was 
$810.  Among  the  implements  needed  for  this 
up-to-date  farm  were  a  revolving  hay  rake 
that  cost  $8,  two  grain  cradles  that  cost  $4 
each,  a  straw  cutter  at  $15,  a  I'oot  sheer  at  $8, 
an  ox-cart  at  $50,  and  a  wheelbarrow  at  $4. 
The  total  value  of  all  implements  was  $437. 

Labor  Required  on  a  100  Acre  Farm 

As  -for  labor,  it  is  stated  that  the  owner 
should  work,  as  far  as  consistent,  and  that  he 
should  have  two  men  and  one  boy  during  eight 
months  of  the  year  and  one  man  during  the 
>vinter.  During  haying  and  harvesting  two 
additional  day  hands  would  be  required.  The 
men  boarding  themselves  could  be  had  for  $15 
per  month  in  summer,  and  $12  in  winter.  If 
boarded,  the  cost  of  their  meals  would  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  this  amount.  The  report  states 
that  the  hard  woi'k  of  skillful  farmers  w^as 
bought  and  sold  at  the  wages  mentioned,  and 
twelve  hours’  toil  was  cheerfully  performed 
each  day. 

What  It  Cost  to  Raise  an  Acre  of  Corn 


acre  of  corn  was  $18.64.  Ninety-nine  and  one- 
half  bushels  of  corn  were  harvested  and,  at 
four  shillings  a  bushel,  w'ere  valued  at  $45.75. 

Old  Methods  with  New 
Compare  methods  and  values  today  with 
those  of  eighty  years  ago.  Today  the  oxen, 
and  many  of  the  horses,  have  been  replaced 
with  tractors  and  motor-driven  trucks ;  the 
cradle,  the  ox-cart,  and  many  of  the  other  im¬ 
plements  are  curiosities  today;  the  farm  labor, 
*  which  at  that  time  was  hired  for 

a  period  of  eight  months,  or  the 
growing  season,  at  $9  to  $10  per 
month  with  board,  now  costs  $60 
a  month — with  a  house  to  live  in 
and  several  added  privileges, 
such  as  fuel,  garden,  milk,  fruit, 
potatoes,  etc.,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  give  employment  the  year 
round.  Satisfactory  farm  labor  is 
difficult  to  find  at  these  wages. 
Much  of  the  farm  labor  that  was 
formerly  done  by  hand  or  with 
small  tools  is  now  being  done 
with  heavy  tractor-drawn  ma¬ 
chinery.  A  good  tuberculin-test¬ 
ed  milk  cow  costs  from  $100  to 
$125 — as  much  as  the  eight  cow'S 
cost  in  184^1 — and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  produce  as  much  milk  as 


eight  average  milk  cowls  did  at  that  time. 
Farmers  Decreased  from  87%  to  26% 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  that  “in  1820  approximately  87% 
of  those  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the 
United  States  w'ere  in  agriculture.  The  per¬ 
centage  engaged  in  agriculture  in  1920  w'as 
26%.”  Better  and  improved  varieties  devel¬ 
oped  by  our  State  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  improved  breeds  of  live  stock,  better 
methods  of  farming,  and  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  have  brought  these 
changes  about.  The  proportion  of  those  gain¬ 
fully  occupied  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture 


How  many  have  ever  used  one 
of  these  old  revolving  hay  rakes? 
This  illustration  was  taken  from 
the  American  Agriculturist  of 
July  1846.  In  the  description  of 
it,  the  writer  states  that  this  im¬ 
plement  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  “even  on 
quite  rough  lands." 


That  year  (1844)  Mr.  S.  H.  Knappen,  of 
Beekmantowai,  Clinton  County,  received  the 
first  premium  for  the  best  large  eight-row'ed 
Dutton  corn.  It  cost  him  $2.25  to  plow  and 
harrow  an  acre ;  planting  took  one  man  iwo 
days  and  cost  $1.50;  seed  cost  thirty-one  cents; 
the  corn  was  hand-hoed  six  times  at  a  cost  of 
$4.40;  interest  at  7%  on  the  land,  valued  at 
$50,  was  $3.50.  The  total  cost  of  raising  the 


will  doubtless  be  further  reduced,  but  even 
when  perfection  has  been  reached  in  farm 
labor-saving  machinery  there  will  continually 
be  a  movement  of  population  from  country  to 
city.  This  movement,  within  proper  limits, 
should  be  looked  upon  as  desirable.  Without 
this  movement  from  country  to  city,  we  would 
have  entirely  too  many  people  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  farm  prices  w^ould  be  even  low^er 
than  they  are  today. 


The  question  is,  are  these  changes  taking 
place  rapidly  enough,  and  are  they  improving 
agricultural  conditions?  Today  we  have  an 
over-production  of  many  farm  products,  re¬ 
sulting  in  over-supplied  markets  and  prices  to 
the  producer  that  do  not  bring  a  profit.  To 
establish  and  insure  sound,  thrifty,  permanent 
agriculture  is  the  problem  before  the  public 
today.  Some  authorities  say  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
production  end  of  the  farm  industry  and  that 
production  problems  have  been  solved.  But 
the  fact  that  government  figures  show  the  av¬ 
erage  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  corn  for  the 
seven-year  period  1914-1920  to  be  $57.48  as 

compared  with 


$18.64  in  1844,  as 
reported  by  the 
State  Agricultural 
Society,  does  not 
bear  out  such  a 
statement.  The 
fact  is,  that  eco¬ 
nomical  produc¬ 
tion  adjusted  to 
the  market  de¬ 
mands  is  as  much 
of  a  problem  to¬ 
day  as  it  has  ever 
been.  For  New 
York  State,  a  con¬ 
scientious  effort 

This  cumbersome  Implement  is  part  of 


one  of  the  old  forms  of  horse  every 
fork.  The  illustration  is  taken  ,  , 

from  the  1855  volume  of  Ameri-  devOte  the 


can  Agriculturist  and  represents 
what  was  in  those  days  an  im-  tliiiuuiiL 
proved  device. 


farmer  to 
same 
of  labor 
to  growdng  less  of 
a  better  quality  article  can  be  recommended. 
The  selection  of  the  best  knowm  varieties  of 
field  and  garden  crops  and  the  best  breeds  of 
live  stock  are  fundamental.  Modern  methods 
of  culture  are  necessary.  The  cost  of  labor 
is  a  big  item  everywhere,  and  economical  use 
and  proper  distribution  of  it  throughout  the 
year  are  production  problems. 


“All  knowledge  is  lost  which  ends  in  the  know¬ 
ing,  for  every  truth  we  know  is  a  candle  to  work 
by.” — Ruskin. 

4=  *  * 


The  good,  education  of  youth,  has  been 
esteemed  by  zvise  men.  in  all  ages  as  the  surest 
foundation  of  the  happiness  both  of  private 
families  and  of  commonzvealths.  Almost  alt 
governments  have  therefore  made  it  a  principal 
object  of  their  attention  to  establish  and  endozv 
zvith  proper  revenues  such  seminaries  of  learning 
as  might  supply  the  succeeding  age  with  men 
qualified  to  serve  the  public  zvith  honor  to  thein^ 
selves  and  to  their  country. — Benjamin  Franklin, 


Education  is  more  indispensable,  and  must  be 
more  general,  under  a  free  government  than  any 
other.  In  a  monarchy,  the  fezv  zvho  are  likely 
to  govern  must  have  some  education,  but  the  com^ 
mon  people  must  be  kept  in  ignorance;  in  an 
aristocracy,  the  nobles  should  be  educated,  but 
here  it  is  even  more  necessary  that  the  common 
people  should  he  ignorant;  but  in  a  free  govern^ 
ment  knozvledge  must  be  general  and  ought  to 
be  universal. — John  Adams. 
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men  are  so  naturally  dishonest  that  a  police¬ 
man  must  be  hired  to  stand  over  all  of  them, 
there  would  not  be  much  of  the  appropriations 
left  to  carry  on  the  cattle  work.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  many  such  scoundrels 
in  the  State.  One  of  the  line  things  disclosed 
so  far  is  that  no  real  farmers  have  been  ac¬ 
tually  involved  in  the  scandal. 

The  investigation  should  disclose  and  bring 
to  justice  the  guilty  parties.  If  these  men  are 
-put  in  jail  where  such  scoundrels  belong, 
perhaps  the  whole  affair  will  have  been  worth¬ 
while  as  a  warning  to  others  who  would  not 
only  break  the  laws  of  their  state  but  who 
would  endanger  the  lives  and  health  of  the 
public  and  of  little  children  by  selling  tuber¬ 
culous  cattle  hack  into  milk  production.  Judas 
and  his  thirty  pieces  of  silver  had  nothing  on 
such  outlaws. 


sjd  can  he  held  a  longer  time  than  the  clovers 
without  plowing.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
lessening  demand  for  market  hay  is  going  to 
fo;..E  the  increased  growing  of  clover,  alfalfa 
and  some  other  grasses  in  the  place  of  timothy 
in  the  longer  rotations. 


The  G-amble  Against  Destructive  Storms 


Barnyard  Golf  Again 


The  Cortland  Cattle  Scandal 


The  thousands  interested  in  the  line  old 
sport,  barnyard  golf,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  American  Agriculturist,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Farm  Bureaus,  will  conduct  an¬ 
other  big  statewide  tournament  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Fair  this  year.  So  get  our  the  old  hor^- 
shoes  and  go  to  it.  Many  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  will  hold  local  county  contests  and  the 
winning  teams  will  go  to  Syracuse  to  compete 
for  the  American  Agriculturist  prizes  and 
for  the  State  championship.  Full  details  and 
rules  will  he  printed  in  a  little  later  issue,  but 
there  will  be  few  changes  in  the  old  standard 
rules.  Therefore,  thei'e  is  nothing  to  prevent 
your  beginning  to  practice  up  immediately. 


The  account  of  the  bovine  tuberculosis 
scandal  in  Cortland  County  which  we 
print  on  Page  578  of  this  issue*  will  interest 
you.  In  our  determination  to  get  the  exact 
facts  on  this  serious  situation,  we  sent  one  of 
our  editors  to  Cortland  County  to  make  a 
personal  investigation.  Our  representative 
talked  with  several  of  the  official  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  State  who  are  now  making  investi¬ 
gations  and  with  many  farmers.  The  article 
in  this  issue  is  a  result  of  his  visit. 

While  this  scandal  is  serious,  and  we  have 
no  desire  to  minimize  the  unfortunate  facts, 
there  is  nothing  for  either  dairymen  in  general 
or  the  public  to  get  excited  about.  The  pos¬ 
sible  injury  to  the  public  health  through  these 
illicit  transactions  is  not  great.  Some  fifty 
cows  with  tuberculosis  so  far  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  which  were  condemned  and  then 
illegally  resold  hack  into  the  milk  production. 
Suppose  that  there  were  several  hundred  such 
cows?  Their  production  would  be  absurdly 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the  production 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  untested  cattle  in 
this  State  (there  probably  are  at  least  ten 
thousand  untested  cattle  in  Cortland  County 
alone)  many  of  which  undoubtedly  have 
tuberculosis  whose  production  is  regularly 
going  into  the  markets. 

Let  no  one  get  the  idea  either  that  this  un¬ 
fortunate  development  in  Cortland  County  is 
any  argument  against  TB  work.  Rather,  it  is 
an  argument  for  it,  and  the  great  indignation 
which  prevails  in  Cortland  County  shows  how 
much  the  general  public  are  now  concerned 
in  cleaning-  up  bovine  tuberculosis  in  dairy 


Burritt ’s  Fruit  Forecast 


NO  one  of  course  can  accurately  forecast 
a  fruit  crop,  or  anything  else  for  that 
matter,  but  an  experienced  grower  can  foretell 
much  from  the  bloom.  Mr.  M.  C.  Burritt,  who 
makes  a  forecast  for  the  fruit  crop  on  Page 
576  in  this  issue,  is  an  experienced  grower  who 
does  not  jump  at  conclusions  until  he  has  all 
the  facts  to  warrant  them. 

If  you  are  not  reading  Burritt’s  weekly 
observations  regularly,  we  think  you  are  miss¬ 
ing  much,  both  in  entertainment  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  going  on  right  out  on  the  farm. 
We  think  Mr.  Burrittt  is  a  happy  combination 
for  a  regular  contributor  to  a  farm  paper.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  a  practical  and  successful 
farmer  doing  much  of  his  own  work  on  a  large 
fruit  and  grain  farm  in  Western  New  York. 
In  the  second  place,  he  has  trained  himself 
through  long  years  of  study  and  experience  so 
that  he  knows  the  theory  as  well  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  science  of  agriculture. 
And  then  lastly,  and  not  the  least  important, 
he  can  write  what  he  knows  and  observes  so 
that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  it. 


A  FEW  days  ago  we  watched  a  terrific 
hailstorm  cut  off  the  leaves  of  trees  until 
the  ground  was  literally  covered  with  them, 
and  it  was  all  done  within  a  matter  of  five 
or  ten  minutes.  As  we  watched  the  heavy 
wind  and  hail,  we  were  again  impressed  with 
the  chances  that  farmers  have  to  take  with 
tlieir  crops  against  frost,  winter  killing, 
drought,  excessive  moisture,  floods,  hot  winds, 
winter  storms  and  hail;  all  of  this  to  say 
nothing  of  the  usual  animal  and  insect  diseases 
and  pests. 

In  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes,  we  have  known 
a  hailstorm  to  nearly  destroy  a  young  apple 
orchard  that  a  farmer  had  M^oi'ked  for  years 
to  get  started.  One  hailstorm  in  Connecticut 
Valley  can  do  three  hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  damage  to  the  tobacco  crop  alone. 
Because  of  these  sudden  “brain  storms”  of 
Nature,  many  attempts  have -been  made  to 
start  insurance  companies  that  would  cover 
losses  to  crops,  but  so  far  few  of  them  have 
been  successful.  Either  the  company  has  to 
charge  such  large  rates  that  the  farmer  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  them,  or  else  one  or  two 
great  storms  will  put  the  company  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  There  have  been  some  exceptions  to 
this,  however,  a  notable  one  a  mutual  insur¬ 
ance  company  in  Connecticut  which  has  been 
protecting  the  tobacco  growers  for  a  matter 
of  forty-five  years,  and  most  crops  can  now 
be  protected  against  hail  by  insurance. 

The  whole  matter  of  crop  insurance  is  in 
its  infancy.  This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  things 
that  will  be  worked  out  within  a  few  years, 
and  when  it  is,  at  premium  costs  which  the 
ordinary  farmer  can  afford,  some  of  the 
gamble  at  least  will  be  taken  out  of  farming. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


What  ShaU  We  Do  With  So  Much  Hay? 


cattle.  An  outstanding  fact  of  the  investiga¬ 


tion  so  far  shows  that  not  a  single  one  of 
these  condemned  animals  was  sold  back  into 
an  accredited  herd  at  least  in  Cortland  County. 

More  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis 
than  has  been  made  in  all  the  other  years  put 
together.  The  very  size  of  the  work  made  it 
possible  for  the  unscrupulous  and  dishonest 
dealers  to  carry  on  their  disreputable  business 
for  a  -hort  time. 

If  there  is  any  possible  criticism,  it  may  he 
that  there  has  not  been  close  enough  super¬ 
vision  of  the  animals  from  the  time  they  are 
condemned  until  they  are  slaughtered.  But  if 


Not  in  years  has  there  been  so  much  old 
hay  carried  over  as  is  now  in  the 
farmers’  barns.  The  market  is  flooded  with  it 
and  the  price  is  extremely  low.  Then  too, 
indications  are  for  another  good  crop.  There 
is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  consumption 
of  hay  in  the  big  markets  has  rapidly  declined. 
In  our  opinion,  it  will  never  come  back  to  any 
great  extent.  The  horse  is  fast  becoming  as 
rare  on  the  city  streets  as  he  is  on  the  country 
roads.  Motor  trucks  are  taking  the  place  of 
horses,  and  motor  trucks  do  not  eat  hay. 
What  is  the  solution? 

H.  E.  Cook,  in  his  Plow  Handle  Talk  in  this 
issue,  says  that  farmers  can  feed  much  more 
hay  at  home  than  they  now  do.  The  best  way 
to  sell  the  hay  is  on  the  hoof.  We  agree  with 
this,  but  if  it  is  done,  there  must  be  a  gradual 
substitution  of  better  feeding  hay  in  the  place 
of  timothy.  For  real  feeding  values,  even  for 
horses,  we  think  that  timothy  has  been  over¬ 
rated.  Its  one  big  advantage  is  that  a  timothy 


DO  you  remember  the  story  in  Coleridge’s 
“Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner”  about 
the  poor  delayed  wedding  guest  who  was 
caught  by  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  made  to 
stop  and  listen  to  the  long  story  about  the 
albatross.  Well,  I’ve  always  had  consider¬ 
able  sympathy  for  that  wedding  guest,  for 
when  I  was  a  boy  my  brother,  George  Duff, 
insisted  upon  telling  a  story  so  often  that  I 
was  finally  driven  away  from  home  to  avoid 
listening  to  it ! 

But  it  seems  that  I  did  not  escape,  for  the 
other  day  he  sent  it  to  me  in  a  letter.  So  with 
apologies  to  his  friends  who  have  had  to  listen 
to  it  so  many  times,  I  am  reprinting  it  here : 

A  party  of  travelers  going  through  New 
Hampshire  one  time  noticed  a  farmer  entering 
a  poor  hill  field  in  the  early  morning  equipped 
with  a  team,  plow,  and  a  gallon  jug. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  in  that  worth¬ 
less  field?”  inquired  one  of  the  tourists.  -“Any 
fool  can  see  that  it  isn’t  worth  plowing!” 

“It’s  just  idle  curiosity  on  my  part,  mister,” 
replied  the  farmer.  “Im  a-goin’  to  flop  ’er 
bottom  side  up  and  see  if  it’s  as  poor  on  the 
under  side  as  it  is  on  top !” 

Returning  past  the  field  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  the  tourists  beheld  the  plowman  crawlingf 
out  of  the  field  on  his  hands  and  knees,  trail¬ 
ing  the  empty  jug,  too  drunk  to  r\^k.  They 
paused  to  have  some  £un^  with  him  and  one 
of  the  party  dismounted 'and  started  to  enter 
the  lot.  , 

“Keep  out  o’  here,  mister,  keep  back  out  o 
here !”  shouted  the  farmer.  “THIS  SIDE  IS 
SO  DUMMED  THIN  THAT  I  GOT 
SCAIRT  AND  DIDN’T  DARE  STAND  UP 
AND  WALK  ON  IT  ANY  MORE!” 
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What  About  the  Farmers’  Telephone? 

“Land  Sharks’'  And  Other  Letters  In  The  Editor’s  Mail 


!r  REALLY  looks  as  though  cheap  telephone 
rates  for  farmers  are  a  thing  of  the  past  for 
the  most  part.  The  change  has  just  come  to 
our  section  if  I  correctly  understand  the 
uation.  For  twenty  years  or  more  various 
farmers’  lines  have  been  constructed  locally  to  in¬ 
clude  a  dozen  to  twenty  or  more  members.  Com¬ 
monly  these  have  not  been  incorporated  but  have 
l3een  operated  as  partnership  affairs.  Neighbors 
knowing  each  other  perfectly  have  trusted  each 
other,  have  donated  work  and  sometimes  material 
and  have  managed  to  go  along  rather  cheaply. 
Shares  at  the  start  may  have  been  ten  dollars  or 
sometimes  a  little  more  and  the  ’phones  perhaps 
cost  something  over  twenty  dollars. 

From  thirty  to  forty  dollars  may  have 
been  the  usual  cost  twenty  years  or 
so  ago. 

As  other  farmers’  lines  were  com¬ 
pleted  it  became  necessary  to  bring 
them  together  in  a  central  or  centrals 
so  that  considerable  territory  became 
connected  and  usually  villagec  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  same, -central.  This 
made  it  easy  to  talk  to  the  doctor  and 
the  merchant.  Central  fees  were  low 
at  first  but .  have  increased  consider¬ 
ably.  One  line  that  I  know  something 
about  paid  five  dollars  at  one  central 
and  three  dollars  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  making  the  entire  cost  eight 
dollars  for  the  whole  year.  As  the 
lines  became  older  there  has  been  in¬ 
creased  cost  to  maintain  them  and  keep 
them  in  repair. 

The  Coming  of  the  “Two  Phone” 

System 

Gradually  the  larger  lines  or  some¬ 
thing  affiliated  with  them  have  gained 
ground  in  the  villages  and  that  made 
it  necessary  for  the-business  people  to 
maintain  two  phones.  In  many  places 
it  is  said  that  business  has  gone  over 
to  the  corporation  lines  and  have 
brought  many  of  the  outside  lines  with 
them.  This  seems  to  place  the  farmers 
at  some  disadvantage.  The  farmers’ 
lines  can  be  sold  at  some  price  to  the 
corporation  and  then  those  farmers 
can  be  accommodated  with  ’phones  at 
a  cost  to  start  with  of  some  eighteen 
dollars  a  year.  Or  they  can  get  central 
fees  at  twelve  dollars  and  continue  to 
maintain  their  own  lines.  In  either 
case  they  are  facing  costs  rather  above 
what  many  of  them  feel  that  they  can  afford.  It 
is  expected  that  the  fee  will  be  advanced  after  a 
time  possibly  to  $24  a  year. 

Farmers  Are  in  a  Quandary 

Many  farmers  are  debating  what  to  do.  Some 
think  that  they  had  better  cut  loose  from  town 
entirely  and  just  maintain  a  neighborhood  line 
pn  which  to  visit  and  perhaps  to  do  some  little 
business  among  themselves.  It  is  thought  that 
some  way  can  be  devised  to  get  a  word  to  a  doctor, 
(t)nly  there  is  doubt  of  getting  a  doctor  when  he  is 
called  to  go  out  in  the  country).  There  is  talk 
sometimes  of  maintaining  a  separate  central  with 
various  farmer  lines  connecting  and  attempt  to 
get  messages  through  the  corporation  line  by  pay¬ 
ment  each  time  when  needed.  This  too  nas  its 
drawbacks.  Farmers  may  have  to  join  and  pay 
the  bill  or  give  up  their  chances  to  call  any  one 
in  town,  and  perhaps  many  may  have  to  give  up 
the  ’phone  entirely.  It  is  said  to  be  the  result  of 
the  march  of  progress  but  some  doubt  it.  It  is 
the  march  of  changes. — H.  H.  Lyon. 

Editors’  Note ;  Things  always  look  better  when 
"ii'e  look  back  upon  them  than  they  really  ivere. 
The  new  telephone  serznce  does  cost  more  them 
did  the  old  farmers’  lines;  hut  then,  so  does 

'\ 


everything  else.  We  have  had  considerable  ex~ 
perience  tn  other  days  with  the  farmers’  tele¬ 
phones,  and  zve  remember  that  they  zsj-ere  often 
very  unsatisfactory.  With  many  of  them  it  was 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
to  get  long  distance  calls,  and  farmers  today  do 
considerable  long  distance  business  over  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Then  the  repair  service  on  the  farmers' 
lines  zoos  slozv,  -zohen  it  existed  at  all,  zvith  the 
result  that  zvhen  a  ’phone  or  part  of  the  line  got 
out  of  order,  it  zvas  likely  to  May  that  way  for 
zveeks.  Of  all  the  nuisances  that  zve  knozv  of, 


the  very  zvorst  is  two  sets  of  telephones  in  the 
same  community  or  county. 


Curbing  Land  Sharks 

I  RECENTLY  read  an  article  on  one  of  your 
issues  entitled,  “Curbing  the  Land  Sharks,” 
by  Mr.  Gabriel  Davidson.  This  article,  as  its 
name  implies,  expresses  the  need  of  further 
preventing  misrepresentation  and  frauds  in  the 
sale  of  farms  by  real  estate  agencies. 

Some  observation  along  this  line  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  great  majority  of  operators 
in  farm  real  estate  in  the  State  of  New  York 
are  reliable  and  honest.  However,  my  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called  from  time  to  time  to 
various  misrepresentations  in  such  dealings 
which  have  caused  great  hardships  on  farm 
purchasers. 

One  real  estate  dealei',  located  in  a  New 
York  county,  is  said  to  have  sold  something 
over  120  farms  to  people  coming  from  in¬ 
dustrial  districts.  It  is  reported  that  because  of 
dissatisfaction  among  the  people  thus  located 
due  to  misrepresentation  of  facts  about  the 
farms  purchased,  this  dealer  moved  to  another 
county  and  began  operations  in  it.  The  last 


time  I  heard  of  him  agitation  had  agalii 
sprung  up  in  the  new  county. 

I  believe  that  the  law  in  this  State  providing 
for  the  licensing  of  real  estate  dealers  is  a 
good  one  and  should  tend  to  cull  out  the  dis¬ 
honest  dealers.  The  article  referred  to  states 
that  the  law  only  applies  to  cities  and  picked 
counties.  I  believe  most  emphatically  that  the 
need  of  regulation  exists  in  the  rural  sections 
as  well  as  in  the  cities,  and  believe  that  the 
real  estate  licensing  law  should  be  extended  to 
become  State-w'ide. 

I  heartily  commend  your  paper 
for  calling  this  vital  subject  to  the 
attention  of  its  readers.  "^Vith  best 
regards,  I  am 

H.  B.  Rogers,  Agricultural  Agent 
Erie  Railroad  Company  | 

A  Letter  From  the  Near  East 

Editors’  Note : — The  following  is  a  per^ 
sonal  letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrsr  Henry  Mor* 
genthau,  Jr.,  from  an  American  friend  xvho 
is  teaching  agricidture  in  Southern  Russia 
to  Near  East  Relief  orphans.  It  gives  such 
an  interesting  brief  glimpse  of  fanning  and 
agricultural  education  in  the  Near  East  that 
zve  thought  you  zvould  enjoy  reading  it. 

ONGRATULATIONS !  Mother 
wrote  me  the  other  day  that 
on  your  farm  in  Dutchess  County, 
familiar  to  me  for  many  happy  mem¬ 
ories,  is  a  heifer  that  broke  the 
world’s  record  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat.  Mother  gives  me  all  the  figures, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  I  gasp  in  amazement. 
“Of  course,”  says  she,  “this  is  all 
Greek  to  me,  but  you  will  under¬ 
stand.” 

I  am  not  sure  I  do,  it  is  all  too 
wonderful.  I  am  wondering  if  she 
is  from  Dutchland  Somebody-or- 
other.  Yes,  I  knoAv  he  passed  on  to 
a  Bull  Heaven  a  while  ago,  but  I 
do  not  remember  just  rvhen. — But, 
Henry,  if  you  want  to  see  real  bulls, 
^you  ought  to  come  here.  You  will 
/'  smile  at  the  thought  of  any  animal 
in  Armenia  or  the  Russian  Cau- 
causus  being  superior  to  the  ffiiag- 
nificent  Holsteins  you  raise  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  these  belong  to  the  Near; 
East  Relief  and  are  on  our  20,000- 
acre  ranch  about  twenty  versts  (a  verst  is 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile)  from  here.  They 
were  brought  from  Switzerland  about  a  year 
ago,  and  are  Semental  and  Switz.  We  have 
six  of  them,  about  tw'o  years  old,  and  they 
are — well,  glorious.  Some  of  the  little  calves 
are  great.  Do  you  know  these  breeds?  The 
Semental  Is  tawny  yellow  and  white,  very 
powerfully  built,  w'ith  very  short  legs,  he^avy 
shoulders  and  head.  The  Switz  is  much 
smaller,  a  velvety  gray,  short  and  compact 
and  very  strong.  We  plan  to  run  a  huge 
cheese  making  establishment  In  Kara  Kala  this 
spring. 

The  Agricultural  School  is  here  in  Djalal- 
Oghly.  We  have  about  600  boys  and  girls 
here,  taking  a  two-year  course  in  all  branches 
of  agriculture.  The  equipment  here  is  very 
good,  and  w'e  have  the  foundation  for  a  good 
school.  If  only  we  can  carry  on  it  will  be 
great!  But  everything  is  so  precarious  over 
here.  This  sounds  like  a  bit  of  conceited 
statement  to  make,  but  the  truth  is  our  school 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Russia.  We  have 
some  of  the  best  trained  agriculturists  from 
Moscow  among  our  teaching  staff,  and  a  small 
but  adequate  equipment.  We  carry  on*,  the 
{Continued  on  page  579) 


HIS  FIRST  REAL  DISTINCTION  WHICH  DAD  DIDN’T 
AND  WOULDN’T  BUY  FOR  HIM 

Copyrieht  1925,  New  York  Tribune,  Inc. 


—  -  ^ 

Courtesy  Neui  Yorh  Trityu)ie\.  _ _ _ _  ^  By  I,  .V.  Darling  | 


The  too-full  milk  pail 
comes  to  grief 

PROBABLY  every  farmer  who  ever  owned  a  cow,  has 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  fill  the  pail  too  full — 
only  to  have  it  bump  against  his  knees,  spill  milk  all  over 
his  feet,  lose  part  of  the  contents  and  his  temper  in  the 
bargain.  A  few  steps  saved— but  much  more  lost! 


_  American  Agriculturist,  June  6,  192S 

A  Fruit  Forecast 

A  Farm  and  Home  FalK 

QN  May  23rd  ap-  By  M.  C.  BURRITT  has  so  far  been 

pics  are  in  full  ^  ,  fairly  favorable, 

bloom  throughout  Western  New  York,  especially  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Pear  and  plum  bloom  is  practically  all  period.  There  has  been  sunshine  more 
off  the  trees.  The  petals  of  early  apple  than  50  per  cent  of  the  time  and  fairly 
varieties  are  beginning  to  fall  freely  and  warm  weather.  Today  it  is  unusually  cold 
late  varieties  like  Northern  Spy,  are  and  cloudy.  We  have  had  two  or  three 

light  rains  but  the  trees  have  not  been 
kept  continually  wet.  Good  winds  have 
kept  the  air  stirring  but  there  have  been 
no  severe  blows. 

Looks  Like  Another  1922 

Altogether  it  seems  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  another  fruit  crop  in  Western  New 
York  about  like  1922.  The  quality 
ought  to  be  rather  better.  Early  apples 
will  be  lighter  and  late  varieties  con¬ 
siderably  heavier. 

The  week  has  been  generally  fair  and 
cool  with  two  short  rainy  periods.  Many 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  plowed. 
Everybody  has  been  plowing.  I  should 


Buuritt 


just  open.  It  is 
now  possible  to 
give  an  intelli¬ 
gent  estimate  of 
the  prospect  of 
a  fruit  crop  as 
indicated  by  the 
bloom.  A  good 
bloom  does  not 
necessarily  mean 
a  good  crop,  but 
a  good  crop  is 
impossible  with¬ 
out  a  good 
bloom.  I  have 
observed  a  good 


many  orchards  in  this  vicinity  and  talk-  „  iias  been  plowing.  I  should 

ed  with  local  growers  and  grow'ers  from  spring 

nlher  counties  »ho  have  and  much  of  .t  worked 


other  neighboring  counties  who  have 
been  trying  to  size  up  the  possible  crop. 
I  base  my  estimates  both  on  my  own 
judgment  and  on  that  of  these  men  I 
have  talked  w'ith. 

The  concensus  of  opinion,  in  Avhich  I 
concur,  seems  to  be  that  there  is  in 
prospect  not  over  75  per  cent  of  an  ap¬ 
ple  crop,  with  opinions  varying  from  60 
to  100  per  cent.  Generally  speaking,  fall 
varieties  are  lightest  this  year  and  Bald¬ 
wins  heaviest.  Conditions  arc  more  or 
less  spotted  which  explains  differences 
of  opinion. 

Baldwins  Blooming  Well 


over.  Very  little  corn  has  been  planted. 
Nights  have  been  cool  and  farmers  are 
waiting  for  warmer  Aveather.  But  it  will 
be  heavily  planted  next  w^eek.  General¬ 
ly,  farm  Avork  is  Avell  advanced  and  in 
good  shape.  During  the  coming  week 
the  important  pear  spray  will  be  made, 
and  the  after-the-petal-fall  apple  spray 
begun.  Corn  and  potato  planting  w'ill 
be  in  order.  The  last  of  the  plownng  of 
field  and  orchard  should  be  done.  Most 
farmers  a.re  driving  their  work  instead  of 
having  it  drive  them  this  spring — a  pleas¬ 
ant  state  of  affairs,  mostly  due  to  Prov¬ 
idence. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


That’s  like  trying  to  save  a  few  cents  a  gallon  on  cheap 
oil  for  your  Ford.  The  saving  isn*f  worth  the  chance 
you  take.  Judging  your  expected  savings  purely  on  a 
price  per  quart  basis,  the  most  you  can  save  in  a  year  is 
very  little,  perhaps  $5.00. 

But  price  per  quart  is  no  accurate  basis  for  figuring  oil 
costs.  Price  per  mile  is. 

With  inferior  or  incorrect  oil  your  price  per  mile  includes 
the  prematurely-wom  rings  and  pistons,  the  burned-out 
bearings,  the  quickly-formed  carbon,  the  loss  of  fiower, 
and  the  increased  gas  and  oil  consumption  that  always 
follows  low  quality  lubrication. 

On  a  price  per  mile  basis.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  is  the 
cheapest  oil  you  can  buy,  and  it  will  give  you  that  full 
measure  of  economy  without  spilling  trouble  at  your  feet. 

In  the  differential  of  your  Ford  you  secure  the  same  econ¬ 
omy  by  using  Mobiloil  “  CC  ”  or  Mobilubricant,  as  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  Chart  of  Recommendations.  For  your  Fordson 
Tractor  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A”  in  winter. 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  branches  in  principal  cities.  Ad¬ 
dress:  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City. 


Let  this  sign 
guide  you  to 
safe  economy 


VACUUM OIL  COMPANT 


Dutchess  and  Gravenstein  seem  to 
have  a  fair  to  good  bloom  again  except 
w’here  they  bore  heavily  last  year. 
Wealthy  are  much  lighter  than  last  year. 
Kings  arc  very  light.  Twenty-Ounce 
are  blooming  for  practically  a  full  crop. 
Greenings  are  generally  only  fair  to 
light.  Northern  Spys  and  McIntosh 
shoAV  excellent  bloom,  especially  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

Baldwins,  Avhich  count  heaviest  in  de¬ 
termining  the  total  crop,  are  blooming 
well.  Many  old  orchards  which  have 
not  borne  much  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  are  full.  Younger  orchards 
too,  show  good  bloom  wherever  they 
did  not  bear  well  last  year.  Trees  that 
bore  heavily  last  year  are  as  usual  con¬ 
spicuous  noAv  because  of  the  absence  of 
blossoms.  If  there  was  about  one-third 
of  a  crop  of  Baldwins  last,  then  we  might 
normally  expect  about  two-thirds 
of  a  crop  this  year.  I  think  there  is 
rather  more  than  this.  BaldAvin  bloom 
is  spotted  and  there  will  hardly  be  a  full 
crop  of  this  variety  this  year. 

So  far  the  quality  of  the  crop  appears  • 
to  be  excellent.  Spraying  has  been  more 
than  usually  general  and  well  done. 
Weather  conditions  have  been  quite  fav¬ 
orable  to  date.  Unless  something  un¬ 
usual  happens,  with  the  fruit  clean  to 
date,  the  crop  should  come  through  with 
better  than  usual  quality. 

Pears  Blooming  Heavily 

The  bloom  of  pears  has  been  very 
heavy,  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent. 
Bartlett  and  Kieffer  trees  I  have  hardly 
ever  seen  so  full  of  bloom  all  over  the 
trees,  spurs  on  the  inside  and  even  on 
the  main  limbs  and  out  to  the  very  tips 
of  the  branches.  If  they  don’t  thin  out 
the  fruits  AAxm’t  be  as  big  as  hickory 
nuts.-  Clean  aa'cII  grown  pears  will  be 
the  only  ones  it  will  pay  to  own  this 
fall,  if  fruits  are  in  proportion  to  bloom. 

Plums  and  cherries  have  generally 
bloomed  Avell  also,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  a  big  crop  of  these  fruits. 
Peaches,  though  variable,  more  or  less 
according  to  distance  from  the  lake, 
blossomed  better  than  was  anticipated  at 
first,  and  promise  a  fair  crop. 

The  Aveather  during  blossoming  time 


What  Shall  We  Do  With 
Our  Hay? 

{Continued  from  page  One) 

out,  I  suppose,  same  as  last  year  and 
next  year  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  our 
chapter.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
cows  can  eat  hay  enough  to  wholly  sup¬ 
plant  concentrates  by  any  means,  but 
they  will  eat  enough  to  take  the  place 
of  a  portion  of  the  grain  feed.  They 
AA'ill  eat  tons  of  hay  to  take  the  place  of 
nothing.  Cows  are  supposed  to  refuse 
hay  fodder  in  the  summer  season.  Most 
of  them  AA'on’t  eat  it  because  they  do 
not  get  a  chance.  But  some  people  say 
we  feed  silage  in  the  summer.  Now 
and  then  there  is  one  who  does  it,  that 
is  all. 

\  A' 

Cows  want  hay  in  the  summer  in  con¬ 
nection  Avi'th  the  little  grass  they  get. 
If  Ave  are  to  feed  silage  at  all,  winter 
is  the  time.  But  it  takes  work  and 
gumption  to  groAv  hay.  Yes,  I  know  it, 
and  if  we  do  not  feed  the  after  feed, 
Avhat  Avill  be  fed  at  that  time?  We  will 
feed  the  extra  hay  that  will  grow  because 
we  have  kept  the  cows  off.  “But  again,” 
says  our  questioner,  “We  Avill  not  get 
this  extra  hay  until  the  j'qar  folloAving.” 
Then  what, — why  sell  out.  I  knoAV  how 
hard  it  is  to  change  long  existing 
customs,  and  Ave  Avill  not  do  it  all  at 
once  and  if  we  became  habited  to  fre¬ 
quent  radical  change.s,  no  matter  how 
good  the  principle  might  be,  we  would 
probably  go  to  the  bow  aa'OWS,  if  any¬ 
one  knows  where  that  is  and  I  will  not 
do  it  myself.  We  can,  however,  make 
changes  sloAvly,  fitting  them  into  our 
general  practices  always  adjusting  to 
our  means.  I  know  of  no  Avay  to  make 
improvements,  either  in  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment,  live  stock,  quality  of  product,  soils, 
plants  or  our  morals  without  costing 
some  new  money.  Water  and  sunshine 
are  free,  the  greatest  cleansing  agents 
and  yet  it  costs  money  to  keep  clean. 
I  knoAV  from  experience.  Then  why 
do  these  things,  if  it  does  not  pay?  Well 
sir,  I  giA^c  it  up. — H.  E.  Cook. 

*  *  ♦ 

Pumping  water  by  hand  is  all  right—* 
AA'hen  a  man  needs  exercise  and  has  plenty 
of  time. 
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Merit 

proved  by  time 

Twenty  years  and  a  Globe  Silo 
is  still  in  service.  Why?  They 
ai'2  built  of  the  finest  materials 
— spruce  and  fir.  Heavy  match¬ 
ing  walls,  double  splines,  scaled 
joints  and  adjustable  doors  make 
them  absolutely  air-tight.  Not 
only  now,  but  a  generation  from 
now.  The  extension  roof  makes 
a  Globe  Silo  the  cheapest  per 
ton  capacity — an  exclusive  Globe 
feature.  Increases  value  of  farm. 
Durable,  convenient  and  profit¬ 
able — these  are  the  time-proved 
merits  of  a  Globe.  Write  today 
for  catalog  and  price-list;  silos, 
tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stan¬ 
chions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Box  F  UnadilU,  New  Tork 


MOWER 


One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 


Popular  thronghout  the  world  for  many  years.  Tlious- 
aiids  of  satlsfled  users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bearings  assure  light 
draft.  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service. 

The  Internal  Drive  Gear  Is  always  ready  for  work 
In  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
bar,  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  is  raised  'to  dear 
olstructions,  saving  time  and  crop. 

Sizes  SJ'j,  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet. 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  &  Woo'd  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Rakes,  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Grain  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


^  S  M  ITN 

.Banner 

iOwOWtO  «•  JMuvtA 


SMITH 

SPRAyERS 

issr 


10  ACRES  A  DAY 

Just  walk  and  press  the  nozzle. 

SMITH 


COMPRESSED  AIR  SPRAYER^ 

For  spraying  garden  crops, 

vegetables,  flowers,  trees,  vines, 
shrubbery,  etc. — for  whitewash¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  poultry 
hovises,  barns,  cellars  for  wash¬ 
ing  windows,  automobiles,  etc. 
Few  strokes  of  heavy  brass 
pump  compresses  air  to  entirely 
discharge  contents  of  four  gallon 
tank.  Automatic  brass,  non-clog 
nozzle,  adjustable  for  fine  mist 
or  coarse  spray.  Shoulder  strap 
for  carrying.  Made  in  both  galva¬ 
nized  steel  and  brass.  Simple, 
Btrong  and  efficient. 

At  hardware,  seed  and  im¬ 
plement  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us  foe 
price  and  catalog. 

D.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Inc. 

80  Main  St.,  Utica,  N.Y, 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
Eteel  or  wood— wido 
or  narrow  tires; 
Wagon  parts  of  all 
kinds.  Wheels  to  fit 
any  rnnning  gear. 
CfttBlOff  illttstratcd  to  colors  free 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


Looking:  Back  Over  My  Poultry 
/  Experiences 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Owens 

Last  week  was  the  special  zvoman’s*  issue 
and  zi'e  intended  to  run  this  story  in  vieiv 
of  the  fact  that  it  tells  of  the  achievements 
of  a  farm  zvoman  in  the  poultry  business. 
IV e  are  sure  that  our  readers  zvill  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  achievements  of  Mrs. 
Ozvens.  It  is  a  story  of  a  slozv  but  sure 
progress.  One  of  the  great,  mistakes  made 
in  the  poultry  business  these  days  is  trying 
to  go  into  it  too  quickly  zvithout  sufficient 
background  and  experience  to  zvarrant  the 
venture. 

/^UR  editor  has  asked  me  to  give  the 
readers  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  a  story  of  the  development  of  cur 
poultry  business  at  Hillview  Farm, 
which  is  located  miles  north  of  the 
village  of  Painted  Post,  N.Y.  The  farm 
consists  of  151  acres  about  40  acres  are 
planted  to  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and 
other  small  grains.  About  50  acres  are 
kept  seeded  and  about  50  acres  are  in 
pasturage.  A  small  dairy  is  kept  and 
the  whole  milk  disposed  of  locally. 
There  is  a  piece  of  w'oodland  and  an 
orchard  which  slopes  to  the  west.  In 
this  orchard  the  chickens  are  raised  and 
the  poultry  houses  and  dwellings  are 
located.  The  drainage  is  excellent  and 
helps  to  keep  the  flocks  healthy  and 
vigorous. 

From  childhood  I  was  always  a  “lov¬ 
er  of  chickens”.  ’  Well  can .  I  remember 
fixing  warm  mashes  to  coax  my  father’s 
hens  to  lay  and  the  joy  of  finding  the 
first  egg.  The  fowls  w’ere  as  varied  in 
color  as  Joseph’s  coat  and  ranged  in 
size  from  a  little  bantam  hen  to  a  large 
Plymoirth  Rock  rooster.  Their  home 
was  -a  small  coop  in  the  basement  of  the 
barn.  Plere  they  were  shut  iti  the  fall 
and  kept  until  the  sun  had  melted  the 
snow  and  then  they  were  allowed  to 
roam  at  will.  Winter  eggs  were  un¬ 
heard  of  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it  for 
the  poor  little  hen  had  all  she  could  do 
to  live  through  the  dark  cold  winter.  I 
always  helped  set  the  hens  and  traded 
our  eggs  with  a  neighbor  for  Barred 
Plymouth  eggs  until  the  flock  was  quite 
uniform. 

Good  Results  with  Small  Incubator 

After  a  few  years  I  persuaded  my 
father  to  get  a  small  incubator  which 
was  the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood. 
My  results  with  this  were  very  good 
and  more  than  repaid  me  for  the  sleep 
I  lost  watching  it  nights.  A  year  or  so 
later  I  began  teaching  and  in  a  few 
years  my  people  left  the  farm.  The 
little  incubator  remained  in  the  attic 
until  I  married  and  came  to  my  present 
home. 

Here  my  interest  in  poultry  revived 
and  as  soon  as  our  new  home  was  fin¬ 
ished,  I  began  to  get  the  poultry  fever 
again.  This  was  in  1908.  I  purchased 
seven  chickens  from  my  sister-in-law  in 
the  fall.  There  were  four  pullets  and 
three  roosters.  When  the  roosters  were 
full  grown  I  sold  them  for  nearly 
enough  to  pay  for  all.  We  had  10  hens 
given  to  us  and  bought  11  more  and  a 
rooster.  My  husband  buTlt  a  10x20  foot 
house  and  I  was  very  happy  with  my 
flock.  Just  as  soon  as  tlie  first  warm 
days  of  spring  came  I  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  baby  chicks.  I  set  some  hens 
and  brought  the  little  incubator  from 
the  attic  and  set  it  amid  the  doubts  and 
misgivings  of  all  around  me.  What  an 
anxious  time  the  next  three  weeks  was. 

Early  Efforts  a  Success 

But  ill  due  course  I  was  rewarded  with 
an  excellent  hatch.  I  kept  them  in  a 
box  in  the  house  until  it  was  quite 
warm  then  we  got  a  lamp  brooder  and 
put  them  out.  The  chicks  were  Barred 
and  White  Rocks  and  by  fall  I  had  50 
fine  pullets.  These  pullets  probably  re¬ 
ceived  as^good  care  as  chickens  could 
g  t  and  soon  began  laying.  Winter 
eggs  were  tmheard  of  in  this  section 
then,  but  my  pullets  did  not  care  and 
(^Continued  on  page  584) 


One  pound  of  Yeast  will  last  100  birds  over  4  weeks.  The  cost  is  less 
than  Ic  per  bird  per  month!  Try  a  package  today. 


Yeast  Fermentation! 

Costs  less  than  a  bird  per  month— 
Adds  dollars  to  your  profits  I 


The  early  bird  not  only  gets  the  worm 
— the  early  heavy  broiler  pays  the 
biggest  profit!  And  the  early  pullet  has 
repeatedly  proved  her  superiority  as  a 
layer  when  egg  prices  are  highest. 

Fermentation  of  poultry  feeds  with 
Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  speeds 
up  growth — and  keeps  the  ^rowin^ 
birds  vigorous  and  resistant  to  dis¬ 
ease! 

When  Yeast,  dissolved  in  water  or 
milk,  is  added  to  your  regular  poultry 
feed,  it  starts  at  once  to  ferment.  After 
the  mixture  has  stood  from  12  to  24 
hours,  the  whole  character  of  the  feed  is 
changed.  (When  fed  in  a  dry  mash. 


Yeast  acts  on  the  feed  as  soon  as  it  is 
eaten.)  The  fermentation  breaks  down 
the  food  elements  of  the  graiq  and  makes 
them  ready  for  easy,  rapid  absorption. 

Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast  can  be 
bought  in  1  lb.  ox  2}4  lb.  packages,  25  lb. 
cartons  or  100  lb.  barrels.  The  cost  is  less 
than  Ic  per  bird  per  month!  It  will  keep 
indefinitely.  Full  directions  in  every  con¬ 
tainer.  Your  dealer  should  be  able  to 
supply  you.  If  not,  order  direct  from  us — 
enclose  check,  cash  or  money  order  with 
the  coupon  below.  And  ask  for  a  copy  of 
our  new  poultry  bulletin — it’s  free.  The 
Fleischmann  Company,  69  Bank  Street, 
New  York. 


FLEISCHMANN’S  PURE  DRY  YEAST 


PRICES: 


1  lb.  package 
lyi  lb.  packages 
25  lb.  cartons 
100  lbs.  in  bulk 


U.S.A. 

$1.00 

2.00 

18.50 

69.00 


Canada 

Cuba 

Porto 

Rico 

$1.20 

2.40 

22.00 

82.50 


Copyright,  1925.  The  Fleischmann  Co. 


THK  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY,  Dept.  D-42 
69  Bank  St.,  New  York,  or  327  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill., -or  1215  -  11th  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  or  941  Mission  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  or  314  Bell  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

□  Please  send  me  your  new  bulletin. 

□  Enclosed  find  $ . Please  send  me ... .  pounds 

of  Fleischmann’s  Pure  Dry  Yeast,  postage  prepaid. 


Name . 

Address . 

Dealer's  Name  and  Address. 


The  Old  Reliable  Hall 

Built  Better  Than  Ever 

You  feel  safe  with  a  Hall  Mammoth  Incubator  tested  for  a  quarter  century.  The 
present  model  carries  all  the  latest  improvements  with  added  refinements.  Custom¬ 
ers  report  that  the  cabinet  work  goes  together  without  a  hitch.  It  is  made  by 
cabinet  specialists  in  one  of  the  largest  factories  of  the  kind.  You  may  select  a  Single- 
Deck,  Double-Deck  or  Triple-Deck  Model  —  capacities  1,200  to  36,000  eggs.  If  you 
have  a  Single-Deck  —  any  make  —  top  it  with  a  Hall  Deck  and  double  your  capacity. 

It  is  none  too  early  to  look  into 
Hall  construction.  There’s  a  special 
discount  for  wise  buyers  who 
order  early.  Write  for  illustrated 
folder,  testimonials  and  special 
summer  prices. 

The  F.  E.  Hale  MIg.  Co. 

i^ept.  202 

Herkimer  ’  New  York 


PAINT 

NO  SALESMEN 


$2.25  Per  Gallon 
Direct  From 
Factory 
NO  JOBBERS 


NO  RETAILERS 


Highest  Grade  Scientifically- 
Developed  Lightning  Protection 

Absolutely  Guards  Your  Buildings 
Against  Lightning  Loss 
Yon  have  no  facilities  for  properly  testing  Light¬ 
ning  Rods.  You  take  no  chances  when  you  insist 
upon  the"Silver-Strand.”  It’s  yourprotection  when 
you  buy  and  for  generations  after.  Look  for  the 

^^SILVER-STRANDT’ 

Take  No  Substitute.  Sold  and  erected  only  by  the 
better  class  of  dealers  whom  we  thoroughly  instruct 
and  on  whom  you  can  always  rely. 

Write  far  Free  Bookletonthe  "Silver-Strand.” 

“Electra"  Lightning  Rod  Company,  DepL  E 

30  No.  La  Salle  St.*  Chicago,  Illinois 


YOU  SAVE  all  these  expenses  and  profits 
by  answering  this  advertisement  and  buy¬ 
ing  STANDCO  QUALITY  PAINTS  Direct 
from  us  at  Wholesale  Factoz’y  Prices. 
STANDCO  PAINTS  are  second  to  none  in 
quality  and  wearing  properties  and  are 
sold  DIRECT  to  YOU— one  transaction,  one 
profit— MORE  and  BETTER  for  YOUR 
MONEY. 

Write  Dept.  10  today  for  Color  Card,; 
Price  Lists  and  F'ree  STANDCO  Puzzle. 

Standard  Pigment  Company,  Inc. 

Schuylerville,  New  York  ’ 


BINDER  TWINE 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00,  Pay 
when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl.,  Padoeah,  Ky. 


at  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  fre®, 

THEO.  BURT&SONS,  Melrose,  Ohi® 


*78  (8) 


^^LVERIZeST 

LIMESTONE 
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T  B  Scandal  in  Cortland 

Who  Resold  Condemned  Dairy  Cattle? 

'T'HE  resale  of  condemned  tubercular  credited  Herd  plan  in  Cortland  County 
cows  in  Cortland  County  seems  to  be  that  something  of  this  sort  has  been  going 


fully  as  bad  as  first  reports  would  in¬ 
dicate.  Up  to  date  Federal  and  State  in¬ 
spectors  and  the  milk  companies’  Veterin¬ 
arians  have  uncovered  so  cases  where  cat¬ 
tle  branded  with  the  T  indicating  that  they 
have  reacted  to- the  tuberculin  test  have 
been  resold  as  clean  stock  into  dairy 
herds. 

The  branded  cows  arc  being  quarantined  as 
they  are  found  but  the  milk  from  the  other 
cows  in  the  herd  is  accepted  by  the  milk 
companies  and  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health.  Inspector  Illiston  made 


on,  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  magnitude 
of  it  was  not  realized  and  for  a  long  time 
definite  proof  could  not  be  found.  About 
two  months  ago,  a  Borden’s  inspector  found 
a  cow  with  a  T  brand  on  a  farm  which  was 
delivering  milk  to  the  Borden’s  Farm 
Products  Company.  Since  that  time  the 
investigation  has  -been  progressing  quietly 
but  it  has  not  been  known  generally  until 
recently.  There  are  about  thirty  inspectors, 
including  local  authorities,  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  men  and  the  milk  company  inspectors 
who  have  been  looking  over  the  herds  of 


V/*.  J.U15LUIJ  Illclae  -  v./TVi  tiiv  Aiciua  U1 

it  clear  that  none  of  the  parties  concerned  County  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  One 
in  the  investigation  have  any  wish  to  in-  ^“”^^1  found,  has  been  in  the  herd  for  at 


convenience  the  farmers  more  than  is  ab- 
absolutely  necessary. 

This  situation  directly  affects  three 
parties;  the  farmers  who  wdll  no  doubt 
suffer  the  loss  of  these  cattle  unless  they 
can  collect  from  dealers  who  sold  them ; 
the  State  wdiich  has  already  paid  the  in¬ 


least  two  years,  w’hich  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  fraud  is  of  that  duration 
at  least,  and  probably  has  been  practiced 
for  a  much  longer  time. 

Farmers  Are  Cooperating 

Mr.  Fay  Mott,  Superintendent  of  the 
Borden  plant  at  Cortland,  stated  that  they 


demnily  on  large  numbers  of  cattle  which  stated  that  they 

have  been  fraudulently  substituted  fnr  tfince  cooperating  in  alt  possible  w’ays  v.dth 


have  been  fraudulently  substituted  for  those 
condemned,  and  the  consumers  wdio  have 
received  the  milk  which  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  had  been  closely  checked 
by  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
and  the  inspectors  of  the  milk  companies 
and  w'as  therefore,  perfectly  healthful  to 
use. 

Scrubs  Substituted  for  Reactors 

The  farmers  in  Cortland  County  seem 
to  vent  their  indignation  on  the  dealers 


the  State  inspectors  and  that  the  Borden’s 
Farm  Products  Company  intends  to  inspect 
all  the  dairies  in  central  counties  as  soon 
as  possible  and  that  no  doubt  all  dairies 
in  the  State  delivering  to  his  company  will 
be  inspected  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  E  .V. 
Moore,  W'ho  is  County  Veterinarian  of 
Cortland  County  and  Mr.  John  Illiston, 
who  is  State  Inspector  in  charge  of  Ac¬ 
credited  Herd  work  in  Cortland  County, 
tu  vein  ineir  maignation  on  tiie  dealers  stated  very  emphatically  that  up  to 

who  sold  them  the  cattle.  The  State  Dc-  bearing  the  T  brand  had 

•  •  been  found  in  any  dairy,  -which  has  been 


under  State  and  Federal  supervision,  in 
Cortland  County.  Mr.  Illiston  stated  that 
the  farmers  of  the  County  have  been  co- 


par  tment  is  not  mentioning  any  names  but 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  at  least  one 
and  probably  several  dealers  are  invok  ed. 

They  bought  cattle  which  had  been  tested 
for  tuberculosis,  found  diseased,  branded  operating  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  in- 
with  a  T  and  a  tag  inserted  in  the  ear.  vestigatTon.  A  large  number  of  farmers 
These  cattle  were  taken  to  a  farm  or  recently  bought  cattle  have 

farms,  back  from  tITe  main  road,  the  ear  telephoned  in,  asking  that  their  herds  be 
tags  were  removed  and  the  brand  was  care-  inspected. 


fully  greased  until  it  healed  and  the  hair 
grew  so  that  it  was  concealed. 

Cheap  cattle  w’ere  bought  and  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  reactors  wdiich  in  many 
cases  w'ere  high  grade  cow's.  They  were 
branded  and  killed  under  supervision  of 


In  all  cases  farmers  have  been 
w'illing  and  ready  to  answer  questions 
which  ha-ve  been  asked  them  regarding  the 
purchase  of  the  cattle. 

Farmers  Innocent  Victims 

Only  one  case  has  been  found  wdiere  a 

mi  *  V  1  ‘  farmer  knew  of  the  presence  of  branded 

the  btate.  Ihc  tuberculous  cattle  were  •  i  •  i  i  \ 

then  sold  to  dairy  farmers  avlro  owned  •‘"''^1=  ■"  I'-s 

grade  herds  and  so  were  not  quite  as  care-  “  ^  "’f  ,  T'. 

ful  about  investigating  the  past  record  of  ‘’'Y'  '  'T”  '' 

these  animals. 

'  The  owner  of  one  farm,  wdiere  tw^o  cattle 
Farmers  Not  Involved  in  Fraud  had  been  found  branded,  said  that  although 

The  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the 

farmers  who  sold  condemned  cows  to  principal  thought  was  concerning 

dealers  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  consuming  the 

they  were  not  to  be  slaughtered  in  ac-  impression  that  it  was  sale 

cordance  with  the  law'.  In  fact,  it  has  .  •  a  ii 

been  pointed  out  that  the  origin  of  these  P^""”  inspectors  is  that  all 

cows  is  not  definitely  known.  They  may  have  branded  cattle  shal  be  temporarily  quar- 

been  tested  in  Cortland  County  or  there  is  ^  Tri' 

a  chance  that  Cortland  County  deJers  J^aindcr  of  the  herd  will  not  be  rejected 

may  have  bought  them  from  herds  in  ad-  ^  ^  plants.  Mr.  Kaman  sa 

joining  counties.  In  any  case,  the  owners  ^hat  they  had  no  wish  to  add  to  the  troubles 
of  the  condemned  cows,  as  well  as  the  ^he  farmers  more  than  was  absolutely 

-  Although  ownership  of  such 


State  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
believed  that  these  cows  had  been  slaugh¬ 
tered  according  to  the  law.  The  State 
has  paid  an  indemnity  for  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  them,  although  recently  some  were 
found  on  w’hich  indemnity  has  not  been 
paid.  As  soon  as  all  the  branded  cattle 
in  the  County  are  found,  they  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  presumably  the  present  owmers 
wdll  be  obliged  to  stand  the  loss 


necessary.  _  „ 

cattle  is  legallj'  sufficient  for  action,  no 
action  will  be  taken  against  any  farmer 
unless  it  is  definitely  shown  that  he  has 
been  knowdngly  connected  with  the  fraud. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Vaughn,  the  Cortland  County 
Farm  Bureau  Agent,  stated  that  he  has 
not  been  in  close  touch  with  the  accredited 
herd  work.  He  has  been  in  the  County 
about  a  year  and  about  the  time  he  took 
over  the  duties  of  the  office,  the  State  De- 


The  State  Department  of  Farms  and  r 

Markets,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  P^^tment  of  Farms  "f 

Health,  local  authorities, 'and  the  milk  com-  John 

panics  operating  in  the  county,  have  been  placed  m 

cooperating  during  the  past  two  months  Il^’s^on.  Up  to  that  time,  among 

to  search  out  these  cattle.  At  the  same  (ret  an  anpro- 

time,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Vet- 

Maurice  Kaman,  from  Albany,  is  gather-  °  tnnrh  with 

Ing  evidence  against  the  guilty  parties,  and  ennanan  and  had  to 

states  very  emphatically,  that  the  evidence  actual  testing,  but  a  a 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  local  authorities  with  the  disposing  o 
and  the  guilty  parties  will  be  prosecuted  animals. 

regardless  of  w’ho  is  involved.  The  farmers  seem  to  be  greatly  ^  iri 

There  has  been  suspicion  in  the  minds  censed  against  live  stock  dealers,  but  little 
of  several  persons  connected  wdth  the  Ac-  {Continued  on  opposite  page) 


150--Pigs  For  Sale--150 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  weaned  and  good  blocky  pigs,  no  runts.  Pigs 
G  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  and  8  to  9  wteks  old  <6  50 
each.  Also  25  Chesters  and  30  Berkshircs,  pure  bred, 
7  weeks  old,  sows  or  boars  $7  each.  Shipped  to  you 
C.O.D.  on  your  approrah  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

A.M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St., Woburn,  Mass. 


One  Spot 

Where  a  De  Laval  will  con  - 
Vince  you  of  what  it  can  do 
^  Tty  One  on  Your  Own  Farm 

If  you  are  not  already  conyinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  De  Laval 
Gream  Separator,  there  is  a  simple  and  easy  way  to  settle  this  question 
to  j'our  own  satisfaction. 

one— he  will  gladly  do  so, 
tree  ot  charge.  Then  use  it  under  your  own  conditions.  You  will  soon 
superiority,  and  know  why.  Run  the  skim-mdk 
jour  old  separator  through  the  new  De  Laval.  You  may  be  sur- 

7pnsed  at  the  amount  of  cream  the  new  De  Laval  will  get  from 
it,  and  II  it  does,  then  trade  in  your  old  machine  as  partial 
payment. 

■  ^  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

"iORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  "  61  Beale  St. 


Hand 


Belt 


Electric 


6.60to 
I4.3OD0W11 
Balance  in  15 
lonthtylcQments 


if  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICUTLURIST 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
^.PRODUCTIVE 


'V 


tuUA^ 


Build  up  your  bank  balance  with  the 
aid  of  Solvay  Pulveri2;ed  Limestone. 
Makes  the  soil  sweet  and  productive; 
Increase  the  yield  of  your  next  bar' 
vest  by  spreading  Solvay.  Gives  rC' 
suits  the  first  year  and  for  four  or  five 
years  thereafter.  Liming  is  the  only 
practical  way  of  correcting  soil  acid' 
.  ity.  Learn  all  about  lime  and  what  it 
has  done  for  thousands  of  farmers — 
send  for  the  Solvay  Booklet,  FREE 
on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  hy 


LOCAL  DEALERS 
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LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 

WALDORF  FARMS 

NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

Offer  for  sale  Registered  Guerns^ 
bull  calves  out  of  prize-winning  A.  R. 
dams  with  600-lb.  to  700-Ib.  records  at 
prices  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  and 
on  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 

+  ♦  * 

Accredited  Herd 

jk  *  * 

Oscar  F.  Kinney  Clifford  E.  Greene 
Owner  Sup’t 

BROOKFIELD  FARM 

nURHAM  -  CONNECTICUT 


We  offer  two  yearling  Woodford  bulls  and  several  well 
bred  heifers,  at  attractive  prices. 

Write  for  booklet  “A”  “HEREFORDS  FOR 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND  WHY” 


PHILIP  J.  RICH. 
Manager. 


ANDY  CARTER, 

Herds  mao. 


GFIEENE  COUNTY  GUERNSEY  BREED¬ 
ERS’  ASSO.  SALE 
to  be  held  at 

Spencer  Acre’s  Farm,  West  Coxsackie, 
New  York,  Sat.,  June  20,  1925 
at  1  P.  M. 

Thirty  head  of  choicely  bred  individuals. 
Reg",  foundation  cows,  bred  heifers,  heifer 
calves  and  bulls  witli  strong  A.  R.  backing. 
Grade  females  of  all  ages,  with  testing  as¬ 
sociation  records. 

Best  blood  lines  of  the  breed  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds  only. 

For  descriptive  circular  write 

F.  T.  SPENCER  or  FLOYD  C.  MILLER 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  Athens,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  GUERNSEYS 

farmers— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 
We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
bulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  Write 
for  list. 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


Average  A.U.  records  of  cows  now  In  our  herd  la 
10677.98  lbs.  milk,  547.21  lbs.  fat.  VVe  have  for 
sale  three  young  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

For  particulars  write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.,  E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


ELM  HILL  JERSEYS 
Type — Production 

Sons  and  daughters  of  Xenia’s  Sultan. 
Cows  and  heifers  bred.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  sale  list. 

ELM  HILL  FARM 
Brookfield,  Mass. 

HORSE  BREEDERS 


BELGIANS 

Select  your  foundation  stock  from  the  Eastern 
Headquarters  of  the 

FARCEUR  BELGIANS 


We  offer  stallions  and  marcs  for  sale  at  all 
times.  Prices  Ileasonable. 


KNOLLWOOD  FARM 

FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  Y.,  DEPT.  A. 

A.  L.  Brockway  Oliver  Jones 

Owner  Supt. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 

LIVE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

75  Chester  and  Yorkshire  pigs  Crossed, 
6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each.  &  weeks  old 
?6.50  each.  Will  ship  any  of  the  above  lot 
C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  not  satisfied  when 
you  receive  them,  return  them  at  my  ex¬ 
pense.  No  charge  for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX, 

Woburn  Mass. 


FOR  SAIF  Chester  White  and  Tork- 

*  si, Ire  crossed,  Berkshires 

barrows  and  sows,  8  weeks  old.  Price  $6.50  each.  Ship 
any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY 

Lexington,  Massactivsetts. 


criticism  was  beard  of  either  the  local 
authorities  or  the  Slate  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets.  The  only  criticism 
offered  was  that  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  should  have  super¬ 
vised  the  disposal  of  the  animals  much 
more  closely  than  has  been  done.  Up  to 
date  the  inspectors  have  examined  ap¬ 
proximately  fifteen  hundred  cows  in  Cort¬ 
land  County  and  have  found  fifty  which 
have  been  branded.  The  plans  call  'for 
the  examination  of  the  entire  thirty-five 
thousand  cows  in  the  County. 

The  inspectors  have  been  going  when¬ 
ever  possible,  cither  early  in  the  morning 
or  at  night  so  that  the  cows  can  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  barn.  A  flashlight  is  used 
to  find  whether  or  not  there  is  a  hole 
in  the  left  ear  which  was  made  by  tlie  ear 
tag  placed  there  at  the  time  the  animal 
was  tuberculin  tested  and  condemned.  The 
brand  on  the  jaw  has  healed  so  perfectly 
that  it  is  necessary  to  clip  or  shave  the 
hair  in  order  to  see  it. 

All  Kinds  of  Rumors  Current 

There  are  many  rumors,  which  may  not 
be  founded  on  facts.  One  report  says  that 
farmers  who  did  observe  the  brand  when 
buying  the  cows  were  in  some  instances 
told  that  it  meant  the  cattle  came  from 
Texas  and  in  other  cases,  that  it  meant  the 
cattle  had  been  tested.  Several  instances 
are  known  where  dealers  have  made  at¬ 
tempts  to  regain  possession  of  animals  after 
the  investigation  started.  One  dealer  re¬ 
gained  possession  of  two  cows  by  telling 
the  farmer  that  he  had  discovered  there 
was  a  chattel  mortgage  on  them  and  that 
he  woudd  get  into  trouble  unless  they  could 
be  returned.  Very  shortly  after  they  had 
left  the  place,  the  State  inspectors  tele¬ 
phoned  that  under  no  circumstances  was 
he  to  let  these  cattle  go. 

Another  report  says  that  several  ani¬ 
mals  were  found  running  loose  on  the  main 
highway  and  no  one  could  be  found  who 
would  claim  ownership  to  them.  Still  an¬ 
other  report,  has  it  that  one  farmer  missed 
the  car  tag  which  he  casually  noticed  when 
buying  the  cattle  and  assumed  that  it  was 
a  T.  B.  tag  which  the  dealer  remembered 
and  removed  during  the  night. 

The  people  in  Cortland  County  have 
also  changed  their  habits  of  diet.  A  sales¬ 
man  for  a  packing  house  says  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  sale  for  beef  in  Cortland 
and  that  the  demand  has  caused  a  raise 
in  the  price  of  pork. 

It  is  rumored  that  evidence  has  been 
gathered  which  will  lead  to  the  indictment 
of  at  least  four,  and  possibly  six  people. 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Kaman  is  look¬ 
ing  for  evidence  regarding  the  means  by 
which  the  conspiracy  was  carfied  out,  the 
identity  of  the  guilty  persons  and  the  facts 
as  to  what  extent  the  public  health  has 
been  endangered.  He  is  not  making  the 
'evidence  public  as  yet.  Look  for  another 
story  about  this  situation  next  week. 


A  Letter  from  the  Near  East 

(Continued  from  page  575) 

project  system  the  way  they  do  in 
Hampton,  and  the  children  seem  to  like 
the  work  a  lot.  There  are  four  Ameri¬ 
cans  here  at  this  Post,  and  each  one 
heads  up  one  branch  of  the  work.  I 
am  in  charge  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
and  have  one  building  given  over  for  a 
Demonstration  Stable.  I  have  worked  out 
an  Elementary  course  for  my  children. 
They  have  breeding,  and  feed,  care  and 
management,  butter  and  cheese  making,  etc. 
When  they  finish  the  course  witli  me, 
the  boys  go  to  the  Ranch  where  they 
have  two  months  of  practical  work  in 
all  stables. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  place  I  have 
been  transferred  to  now.  I  think  I 
wrote  you  of  the  barrenness  of  Alex- 
andropol,  now  by  the  way,  called  Lenin- 
akan.  It  was  difficult  to  farm  there. 
The  climate  here  is  lovely  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  although  -with  many  rainy 
days,  and  mud  that  sticks  as  no  mud 
ever  thought  to  stick  in  Dutchess 
County!  The  trees,  flowers  and  all 
vegetation  grows  amazingly  as  a  result 
however,  and  makes  the  whole  place 
beautiful. — Phyllis  Brown,  Djalal-Oghly. 


A  Milker  With  Long  Tnhes 
Cannot  Possibly  Be 


44 


Easy  to  Clean” 


Milker 

PineTtefMilkmgMachineC^ 


It  is  possible  to  wash  any 
machine — even  to  make 
clean  milk  with  it.  But  no 
machine  with  longmilk  tubes 
is  EASY  to  keep  clean—and 
no  advertising  or  selling  talk 
can  make  it  so. 

It’s  a  long  hard  job  to  clean 
long  milk  tubes,  milk  claws 
and  complicated  teat  cups. 
If  you  take  enough  time  to 
C  do  it  right,  you  might  as  well 
go  back  to  hand  milking, 
c  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
I  done  that  very  thing. 

To  produce  clean  milk,  a 
machine  must  be  washed 
clean  after  every  milking — 
I-  not  simply  rinsed  and 
«  dumped  into  a  strong  steri¬ 
lizing  solution.  You  can’t 
buy  any  magic  compound 
that  will  take  the  place  of 
thorough  washing.  It  takes 
a  clean  machine  to  produce 
clean  milk;  don’t  let  anybody 
tell  you  different. 

A  salesman  may  say,  “Easy 


The  Surge  has 
No  Long  Tubes — No  Claws 

to  clean”,  but  why  should 
you  take  anyone’s  word  for 
it,  when  it’s  so  easy  to  find 
out  for  yourself?  Why  buy 
any  machine  imtil  you  try 
taking  it  apart,  washing  it, 
,  and  putting  it  together  again, 
yourself?  Do  that  and  then 
judge  from  your  own  exper¬ 
ience  whether  or  not  it  is 
“Easy  to  clean.” 

We  are  glad  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  make  this  test  of 
the  Surge— so  you  can  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  clean  a 
milker  that  has  no  long  tubes 
— no  claws,  and  a  teat  cup 
that  you  can  jerk  apart  in 
half  a  second.  Ask  the  other 
fellow  to  give  you  the  same 
chance  at  his  machine.  Get 
the  full  FACTS.  Then  if  you 
want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
every  day,  washing  long 
tubes  and  fussing  with  teat 
cups,  go  ahead.  That’s  your 
business.  But  it  is  only  horse 
sense  to  know  what  you’re 
up  against  before  you  buy. 


Free  Hemonstrs&tion  own  si' n 

Instead  of  claims  and  promises,  we  offer  PROOF.  Write  us  at  once  for 
our  free  demonstration  offer — the  like  of  which  was  never  made  before  in  the 
milker  business.  If  you  are  the  first  man  in  your  commu-  WfifA  Todav^ 
nity  to  write,  we  have  an  extra  special  offer  to  make  you. . — - - il 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

De'pt.  A-306  118  North  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOUS,MINN.  BERKEXEY.CAL.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
2843  W.  19th  St.  750  N.  Washington  Ave.  2445  Prince  St.  Bonrse  BnUdlng 


NOW’S  the  time  you  want  your 
horses  on  the  job.  Apply  Corn- 
bault’s  Caustic  Balsam  for  strained, 

swollen  tendons  orlameness  of  any  kind. Known 
for  41  years  as  the  quick,  reliable  remedy  for 
the  many  ailments  of  horses’  legs  and  hoofs. 
Apply  it  yourself.  Directions  with  every 
bottle.  Won’t  scar  or  discolor  hair.  Don't  be 
without  it  another  day.  $1.50  at  druggists,  or 
direct  upon  receipt  of  price.  The  Lawrence- 
Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GOOD  FOR  HUMANS.  TOO 


Stack 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Conilttloil. 
er,  Worms.  Mostior  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  lot 
Heaves  ormoney  back.Sl.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remody  Ca« 
Teleds,  OUea 


Double  the  Size 


of  qour  dairy  caivs' 
and  so  double  yourpra^ 
fit.Read  the  new  book 

CweStochntheEast 

■  by  Philip  R.Park 

Cl  real  book  -^128  pa^e^ 

*^110  ilfustrations^ 

Free  to  farmers 
Send  {or  uoiirs 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 
353  Hertel  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Jhn&iicartt 

SEPARATOR 

New«  Low,  Eagy-Pay* 
Plan.  Full  year  to  pay. 

30  Days  Unmatched  for  skimming, 
'T  «•  I  a  1  I  C3sy  turning  and  cleaning. 
******  i  Qjj  Qyj.  nioney-back- offer. 

Shipped  from  stock  nearest  you 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  low  prices. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
BOZ20-A  Balnitrldge,  N«  T* 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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FREE! 


With  the  Famous 

WITTE  2K  Engine 

Here’s  an  amazing  bargain — ^this  special 
Pump  J  ack  free  with  the  famous  rugged, 
dependable  WITTE  2  H-P.Throttllno-Governor  En¬ 
gine,  Develops  surplus  hor8e^powe^  on  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate  or  tops.  Simple  and  cheaper  to 
Oiierate,  trouble-proof  and  easy  to  start.  Equipp^ 
with  the  celebrated  WICO  Magneto.  Think  of  It— 
e  complete  power  unit  for  pumping  only  $56.95  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  ($61.00  at  Pittsburgh) — a  regrular 
$79.00  value.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement 
j  —wire  at  my  expense  if  you  are  in  a  hurry.  24  bout ; 
ehipmenta  from  Kansas  City  or  Pittsburgh,'’ 

f  ALL 

SIZES 
I  2  to 
25H-P 


American  Agriculturist,  June  6  192^ 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Easy  Terms 

SET  MY 
FREE  BOOK 

EASY  TERMS  on  all 
pumping  outfits  and 
engines— write  me  to¬ 
day  for  my  free  pumii- 
ing  book  or  my  New 
Illustrated  Engine 
Catalog.  Gives  low 
prices  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  small  and 

_ large  pumping  outfits, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1805  Witte  Building,  Kansus  City,  Mo. 
1805  Empire  Building,  Pittsborgb,  Pa. 


EXTRA! 

Order  now  from  this  ad 
and  ru  also  send  you 
FREE— 12  feet  of  guar¬ 
anteed  belUngcomplete 
with  belt  lacing,  five 
pounds  of  cap  grease, 
one  oil  can  and  a  pair 
of  pliers.  With  all  this 
free  equipment  yon 
have  a  complete  pow¬ 
er  unit  for  pumping. 
ORDER  NOW! 


’s  Best 
Roofing 


Factory 

.Prices 


••RoO”  Cluster  Metal  ghinglgs,  V-Crimp,  Corru- 
gated.  Standing  Seam,  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roof- 
ings*  Siding:s,  Wallboard,  Paints,  etc.,  direct  to  yoa 
at  Rock  •Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Save  xoooey — Ret 
better  quality  and  lasting:  satisfaction, 

Edwards  Metal  Shingles 

have  great  durability— many  cnstomers  report  15  and 
20  years'’  service.Goaranteed  fire  and  lightning  proof. 

Free  Roofing  Book 

Get  onr  wonderfully 
low  prices  and  free 
samples.  We  sell  direct 
to  you  and  save  you  all 
in-between  dealer's 
proGta  Ask  for  Book] 
_ No.  6 

LOW  PRICED  GARAGES 

Lowest  prices  on  Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof  Steel  Garages.  Set 

rnp  any  place.  Send  postal  for 
r— -a  Book,  showing  styles. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

612'662  Pike  Sf.  Cincinnati,  0. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  EGGS 

And  Get 

Highest  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 
ZISKIN,  BENJAMIN  &  TIEGER 

WHOLESALERS 

222  Duane  Street,  -  -  New  York  City 

Write  for  .shipping  tags'. 

References:  Franklin  National  Bank 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y,  C. 
Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


MILK  PRICES 

'  I  'HE  Dairt  men’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  paj'  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  June  for  milk  testing 
3%  in  the  basic  zone  of  201  to  210  miles 
of  Ne\v  York  City,  It  is  understood  of 
co-ursc  that  the  prices  mentioned  bclozc  are 
not  received  by  the  fanner  but  go  into  {he 
pool.  They  are  prices  dealers  pay  the 
League. 

■These  quotations  are  subject  to  change 
between  time  of  publication  and  mailing 
due  to  conditions  in  the  market. 

Tlicse  prices  became  effective  May  18. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.33 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream . . .  1.80 

Class  2B  Ice  Cream .  1.95 

Class  2C  Soft  Cheese  .  1.90 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk  .  1.80 

Milk  for  Chocolate  ....  1.70 
Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  ...  1.80 
Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.70 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

Sheffield  Producers 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  ZTo 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  z-one: 

Class  1  . $2.33 

Class  2  .  2.00 

Class  3  . 1.65 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop¬ 
erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.23 

Class  2  .  2.00 

Class  3A  . . 1.70 

Class  3B  . 1.65 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  In  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
Is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

LITTLE  CHANGE  IN  BUTTER 

CREAMERY  A  Year 

SALTED  May  26  May  19  Ago 

93  score  . 43-43j4c  43' 2C  40c 

92  score  . 42' aC  39c 

84-91  score  . 39-42c  39-'42c  34-38%c 

Lower  Grades  .37-38!-2C  37-38;  ac  33c 

There  is  little  or  no  change  in  the 
butter  market  since  last  week’s  report. 
During  the  week  ending  May  23  there 
was  a  sharp  downward  tprn  when  fanc¬ 
iest  marks  of  butter  dropped  to  41c  on 
92  score.  This  was  primarily  due  to 
heavier  receipts  from  interfor  points 
wliich  shipped  this  way  on  account  of 
more  satisfactory  prices.  Advices  from 
all  producing  sections  indicate  that  there 
is  a  heavy  increase  in  the  make  and  this 
will  undoubtedly  he  reflected  in  next 
week’s  report.  Much  of  the  business  at 
the  present  is  going  immediately  into 
current  consuming  channels.  Retail 
prices  have  been  adjusted  so  that  more 
butter  is  going  in  tliis  direction.  As 
yet  there  is  little  disposition  to  store 
butter  partially  because  a  considerable 
percentage  of  receipts  have  been  grass}'. 
The  drop  In  the  market  was  only  tem¬ 
porary  for  with  lower  prices  huA'ers  took 
firmer  hold  and  by  the  23rd  quotations 
were  again  up  to  those  of  the  week 
previous.  The  present  situation  in  the 
butter  market  and  in  the  producing  field 
is  such  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
make  any  definite  statements  about  the 
trend.  (Operators  do  not  look  for  much 
lower  prices  for  a  while  at  least.  As  a 
whole  there  is  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  high  scoring  butter  than  has  been 
arriving  heretofore  and  these  goods  are 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  business. 

FRESH  CHEESE  STILL  FIRM 

STATE  A  Year 

FLATS  May  26  May  19  Ago 

Held  fancy  ..26!2-27c  27c  24-25c 

Held,  average  . 26c  26c  23-23^20 

Fresh,  fancy  ,..22-23c  22c  17-17;/2C 

Fresh,  av’ge  .Z\-Z\\'zO  -  16c 

The  market  is  still  holding  finii  on 
fresh  cheese.  As  a  matter  of  fact  quota¬ 
tions  have  reacted  upward  so  that  now 
fancy  fresh  cheese  is  worth  from  22  to 


23c,  Trading  has  been  satisfactory.  As 
yet  our  prices  arc  relatively  low  compar¬ 
ed  with  Wisconsin  fresh  daisies.  In 
fact,  the  up-state  market  seems  to  be 
stronger  than  the  city  market  for  sever¬ 
al  sales  have  been  reported  above  a  par¬ 
ity  with  New  York  (Tity.  In  New  York 
State  the  market  has  been  affected 
somewhat  by  the  further  reduction  in 
the  price  of  milk  going  into  the  fluid 
trade. 

EGG  PRICES  THE  SAME 


NEARBY 

A  Year 

WHITES 

May  26 

May  19 

Ago 

Selected  Extras 

.  .39-40C 

39 -40c 

33-35C 

Av’ge  extras  .. 

_ 37-38 

37-38 

31-33 

Extra  firsts  ... 

.35/2-36 

351/2-36 

28-30 

Firsts  . 

_ 34-35 

34-35 

27 

Gathered  . 

. . .32-35 

32-36 

25-30 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

37-38 

30-33 

There  is  no  change  in  the  price  of 
nearby  eggs  compared  with  last  week. 
Receipts  are  fairly  liberal.  In  some 
stores  it  is  a  little  heavier  than  distribut¬ 
ing  trade  will  absorb  readily.  In  such 
cases  fancy  packs  are  going  into  the  cold 
storages  rather  than  at  a  concession  in 
price.  Incidently  the  storage  situation 
is  going  to  give  somebody  something  to 
worry  about  next  fall  and  winter.  Cold 
storage  holdings  are  considerably  over 
a  million  cases  heavier  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  Many  of  these  eggs  in 
.storage  have  been  plaped  there  at  offer¬ 
ings  ranging  from  38  to  40c.  In  fact 
some  storage  packed  eggs  have  been  put 
into  the  freezers  at  42c.  Next  fall  and 
winter  some  of  these  storage  eggs  may 
be  taken  out  at  a  loss,  especally  if  there 
are  lots  of  nearbys.  It  is  a  situation 
that  will  take  a  whole  lot  of  study.  The 
man  who  sells  well  graded  fancy  nearby 
stock  has  nothing  to  fear.  The  experi¬ 
ences  of  1923  are  still  fresh  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  some  who  at  that  time  put  eggs 
away  at  too  high  a  price  when  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  more  than  the  demand. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET 
UNSTEADY 

A  Y63 r 

FOWLS  May  26  May  19  Ago 

Light  . 28c  26c  29c 

Heavy  . 28c  25c  28c 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 35-45c  .  35-55  50c 

Leghorns  . 25-42  30-45  30-45c 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  re¬ 
port  on  the  live  poultry  market.  It  is 
too  uncertain.  On  Saturday,  May  23, 
New  York  City  experienced  mid-sum¬ 
mer  weather  and  every  one  felt  we  were 
in  for  some  real  holiday  trade,  conse¬ 
quently  buying  was  heavy.  Sunday  saw 
some  of  the  coldest  May  weather  in  the 
history  of  tlie  Weather  Bureau,  which 
continued  on  Monda}'.  This  knocked 
the  props  out  from  under  the  buying  in¬ 
terests  and  about  the  26th  the  market 
was  very  much  unsettled.  The  weather 
is  too  chilly  to  warrant  sufficie*ntly  heavy 
holiday  buying;  enough  to  absorb  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  at  anything  above  existing 
quotations.  The  fanciest  broilers  are  45c 
whereas  last  week  they  were  55c.  Prices 
may  pull  back  just  before  the  market 
closes  hut  most  of  the  business  is  being 
done  at  a  low  figure.  The  live  fowl 
market  is  very  unsettled.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  looks  as  though  it  will  he  a  28- 
cent  fowl  market  on  light  and  heavy 
stock.  Freight  receipts  have  been  very 
heavy  and  the  express  trade  is  waiting 
for  the  establishment  of  quotations  be¬ 
fore  going  ahead.  If  the  weather  turns 
favorable,  we  are  going  to  have  a  good 
selling  market  because  there  is  a  Jewish 
holiday  the  day  before  Decoration  Day, 
giving  us  two  holidaj'S  together.  If  the 
weather  is  unfavorable  we  are  going  to 
see  a  very  weak  live  poultry  market  next 
Aveek. 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

The  feed  prices  below  are  given  for  the 
iocal  Buffaio  feed  market  in  straight  car 
lots  as  reported  by  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets..  Due  to 
the  fact  that  this  report  is  not  available  in 
time  for  current  use,  and  due  to  spread 
between  time  of  going  to  press  and  time 
the  issue  is  received  by  readers  these  quo¬ 
tations  merely  serve  to  interpret  to  the 
reader  the  way  the  market  has  been  turn¬ 
ing. 


FUTURES 

May  26 

A 

May  19 

Year 

Ago 

Wheat  .... 

,  ,  . 

.  1,7134 

$  1.67  $ 

I.O6/4 

Corn  . 

,.  1.18/4 

1.133/& 

.78% 

Oats  . 

CASH  GRAINS 

.45/3 

,46% 

Wheat,  No. 

2 

Red  2.09% 

2.08 

— - 

Corn,  No.  2 

Yel..  1.39;'2 

1.34% 

■  1  1 

Oats,  No.  2 

.55 

A 

Year 

Stand’d  Mids 
Soft  W.  Mds. 
Flour  Mids  . 
Red  Dog  . . . . , 
Wh.  Hominy  , 
Yel.  Hominy 
Corn  Meal  . . 
Gluten  Feed  , 


Gluten 
36%  C. 
41%  C. 
43%  C. 
34%  O. 


Oil  Meal 


Meal  . 
S.  Meal 
S.  Meal 
S.  Meal 
P. 


Linseed 
_  44.50 


34.00 

34.50 

38.00 

40.00 

37.50 

37.00 

44.00 

45.00 

42.00 

42.25 

42.50 

42.25 

46.00 

44.50 

42.00 

- - 

45.00 

45.50 

47.00 

47.00 

22  50 
28.00 
29.00 

33.50 
33.00 

32.50 
32.00 

35.75 

43.75 

43.25 

45.50 

47.25 

40,00 


The  unseasonal  weather  tliat  lias  been 
experienced  in  the  spring  and  winter 
wheat  belts  has  had  a  decided  effect 
upon  the  market  sending  prices  upward. 
The  freezing  temperatures  reported  in' 
many  sections.  This  naturally  vrould 
have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  spec¬ 
ulative  market.  These  unfavorable  re¬ 
ports  also  had  an  immediate  influence  on 
corn  and  oats  so  that  all  along  the  line 
advances  have  been  reported. 

OLD  POTATOES  EASIER 

The  sprint  that  the  old  potato  market 
made  lagt  week  has  about  disappeared, 
having  slipped  back  several  davs  ago 
with  lower  prices  both  on  bulk  stock  and 
sacks.  States  are  bringing  between 
$1.75  and  $2.00  for  150-pound  sack  de¬ 
livered.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  higher 
quotation  is  extreme.  States  in  bulk 
are  generally  worth  about  a  cent  a 
pound  or  a  little  better,  Avhile  Maines 
are  generally  bringing  $1.20  a  cwt  in 
car  lots. 

Southern  potatoes  arc  beginning  to 
meet  a  weaker  market.  South  Carolina 
Cobblers  are  rolling  in,  the  best  rang¬ 
ing  $5.75  a  barrel  with  fair  stock  sell¬ 
ing  between  $5  to  $5.50.  A  few  fancy 
marks  have  been  reported  at  $6.  South¬ 
ern  arrivals  have  been  so  heavy  that  the 
market  has  turned  somewhat  easier. 


FEEDS 
Grd,  Oats 
Sp’g  Bran 
H'd  Bran 


May  23 
. . .  37.50 

. . ,  32.00 

...  33.00 


May  16 

37.50 

33.50 
34.00 


Ago 

40.00 

22.50 

24.00 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality — yet  our 
prices  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Progres  s i v  e 
dalr3'mcn  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
i88g. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Northern  Pennsylvania 

Farmers  who  have  been 
members  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  family  for  many 
years,  make  our  best  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

There  is  an  opening  for  a  few 
men  in  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
If  you  can  be  away  from  home 
and  want  to  represent  the 
American  Agriculturist  taking 
new  and  renewal  subscriptions, 
write  for  the  dope. 

Men  that  make  good  have  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  permanent 
position. 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Country  Store  &  Grist  Mill 
Chance  $25,000  Business 

.^nd  real  hustler  should  make  more;  see  picture  attractive 
7-room  home  with  liardwood  floors,  and  fine  40  ft.  base¬ 
ment  barn,  also  garage,  grist  mill  with  cement  dam  ana 
water  rights;  on  motor  bus  line  in  up-to-date  mig.  vil¬ 
lage,  center  prosperous  farming  community.  Owner  ealica 
away,  quick  sale  price  $2800,  only  part  east!, 
and  details  pg.  7  new  196  pg.  Catalog  Lirm  and  biisi- 
ness  bargains  thruout  the  East.  Free.  STROUT  rA«i» 
AGENCY,  255-B,  4th  Ave.  at  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 


new 


Low-Pressure”  Tread  Paves  a  Country  Road 


Here  is  the  latest  thing 
in  Balloon  Tires— the 
new,  flat  ‘‘Low-Pressure” 
Tread. 

It  gives  15%  to  25%  more 
road  contact  than  a  round 
tread. 

This  eliminates  early  and 
uneven  tread  wear. 

It  permits  you  to  run  your 
tires  at  the  low  inflations 
necessary  to  real  balloon 
cushioning. 

It  gives  better  traction, 
better  non-skid  protection. 


easier  steering  and  greater 
stability. 

It  is  as  necessary  to  successful 
Balloon  Tire  performance  as 
Web  Cord — the  only  cord  con¬ 
struction  in  which  the  individual 
cords  are  webbed  together  with 
pure  rubber  latex  without  in¬ 
jurious  chemicals. 

Both  are  exclusive  with  U.S. 
Royal  Balloon  Cords,  and  give 
an  extremely  strong  yet  flexible 
tire  that  can  be  run  at  real  low 
inflation  without  injury. 


U.  S.  Royal  Balloon  Cords  in 
29x4.40  straight  side. 

U.S.  Royal  Balloon-Type  in 
31x4.40— clincher  and  straight 
side. 

U.S.  Royal  Cords  in  30x3^2 
and  31x4— clincher  and  straight 
side. 

USCO  Cords  in  30x3  and 
30x3V2  clincher  and  30x3, 
30x3V^  and  31x4  straight  side. 

USCO  Fabrics  in  30x3, 
30x3Vi!  and  31x4  clincher. 


Trade 


For  Ford  Owners — 

There  is  a  U.S.  Tire  to  meet 
every  need. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Built  of  Laiexfireaied  Weh  -  Cord 


f? 


for  Economical  Transpor tation 


Touring  Car  ■'^525 

Roadster  -  ^525 
Coupe  '  -  ^715 
Coach  •  -  ^735 

Sedan  «*  -  ^825 


Commercial 

Chassis 


-$425 


Express 
Truck  Chassis 


-$550 


ALL  PRICES  F.  O,  B. 
FLINT,  MICH. 


POWER 

Sand  —  loose  gravel  —  mud  —  hills  —  or 
mere  rutted  trails!  The  most  difficult 
of  road  conditions  can  be  overcome  in 
a  Chevrolet,  famous  nation-wide  for  its 
power,  endurance  and  great  economy. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Q  U  A  L  1  T  Y  AT  LOW  COST 


American  Agriculturist,  June  6,  1925 

Among  the  Farmers 

Farm  News  From  New  York  and  New  Jerse;^ 


/^NE  of  the  first  steps  in  the  expansion 
of  the  New  York  State  Fair,  to  be 
held  two  extra  days  this  fall  at  Syracuse, 
September  12-19,  is  the  announcement  of 
the  appointment  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Seymour  Lowman  of  a  Special  Transporta¬ 
tion  Committee,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  facilitate  transportation  to  the  fair 
from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Automobile  travel  to  the  fair  has  be¬ 
come  so  heavy  in  the  past  few  years  that, 
with  state  wide  interest  greatly  increased 
in  the  much  bigger  exhibit  this*  fall,  the 
fair  commission  cannot  arrange  to  handle 
all  of  the  cars. 

Members  of  the  Special  Transportation 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter 
are:  R.  W.  Quackenbush,  agricultural 
agent  of  the  N.  Y,  Central,  chairman ; 
S.  L.  Strivings,  Master  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  and  Enos  I-.ee,  President  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  Quackenbush  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  such  matters  with  western 
fairs.  The  State  Grange  and  the  Farm 
Bureau  will  be  asked  to  cooperate  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Strivings  and  Air.  Lee. 
Other  organizations  will  also  be  asked 
to  lend  their  assistance. 

To  Improve  Traffic  Conditions 

The  committee  will  endeavor  to  devise 
other,  means  of  transit  to  the  fair  this 
j'car  than  by  auto,  so  that  everyone  in¬ 
terested  wull  have  a  chance  to  see  the  fair 
without  loss  of  time  in  getting  to  the 
grounds.  The  traffic  was  so  heavy  last 
j-ear  on  the  good  days  that  even  the  ef¬ 
ficient  army  of  the-S^te  Police  were  un¬ 
able  to  handle  all  the  cars. 

Railroads  of  the  state  have  offered  to 
help  solve  the  problem  by  giving  special 
rates  wdth  entrance  to  the  Fair,  included 
in  the  round  trip  ticket.  The  New  York 
Central  and  the  D.  L.  &  W.-  run  directly 
to  the  grounds  with  special  entrance  gates. 

Interest  and  .attendance  at  the  fair 
throughout  the  State  is  looked  for  more 
than  ever  this  3'ear,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
economical  transportation  will  be  afforded 
in  a  systematic  w'aj\ 


“Old  Man  Weather  “  Plays 

Queer  Pranks  on  May  24 

/^^^E  of  the  most  unusual  days  as  far 
as  weather  in  concerned  that  New 
York  and  adjoining  states  have  experienced 
in  many  years  characterized  Afay  24.  In 
one  day  the  state  reported  snow,  licat, 
floods  and  a  cjuake. 

The  temperature  change  was  possibly 
file  most  marked  in  the  history  of  the 
weather  bureau.  On  Saturday  tempera¬ 
tures  as  high  as  94  degrees  were  reported 
and  in  less  than  24  hours  the  termometer 
had  fallen  over  50  degrees.  New  York 
City  suffered  one  of  the  most  severe  chills 
in  its  experience. 

Long  Island  reported  severe  hail  sterms. 
In  one  community  w'here  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  greenhouses,  the  damage  ran  into 
hundreds  of  dollars  through  broken  glass. 
New  Jersey  also  reported  heavy  hail  with 
stones  as  large  as  hen's  eggs. 

In  Buffalo,  ice  formed  In  puddles  result¬ 
ing  from  jiielting  snow  on  the  day  after 
the  city  had  sw'cltercd  in  a  temperature 
of  90  degrees. 

Records  ivcre  broken  at  Binghamton 
when  snow  fell  heavily  enough  to  give 
the  surrounding  country  the  appearance  of 
winter.  Trees  ladden  with  apple  and  peach 
blossoms  were  covered  W’ith  snow  and  it 
is  feared  that  much  damage  was  done  to 
fruit  and  early  garden  truck. 

In  the  Harlem  Valley  .  considerable 
damage  Avas  done  to  'vegetable  and  fruit 
trees  by  the  hail.  Ponghkeepsie  reported 
a  temperature  of  32  degrees. 

The  Niagara  fruit  belt  reported  32  de^ 
grees  and  snow  fell  for  two  hours.  How¬ 
ever,  fruit  experts  do  not  look  for  any 
damage  to  fruit  trees  except  possibly  on 
some  late  varieties. 


Reports  from  Hornell  have  it  that  early 
crops  were  injured  by  the  severe  cold  and 
snow  which  came  on  Sunday.  In  some 
places  ice  formed. 

On  top  of  all  these  erratic  temperature 
changes  a  tidal  wave  was  reported  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  resulting 
it  is  said  from  a  slight  earthquake  beneath 
the  water’s  surface.  The  torrential  rains 
all  over  the  state  resulted  in  floods  and 
considerable  damage  from  the  effect  of 
water.  R  was  one  of  our  most  unusual 
days. 


Camden  Market  Soon  Ready 
for  New  Jersey  Farmers 

OUTHERN  New  Jersey  farmers  will 
have  a  new  wholesale  market  at  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  open  for  their  use  in  early 
June,  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture  states  in  a  news 
bulletin  in  which  it  discusses  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  new  trading  center  in  New 
Jersey-grown  farm  products  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  producers  in  the  State  now  using 
the  Philadelphia  markets. 

The  new  market  is  located  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail¬ 
road  docks,  adjacent  to  principal  trans¬ 
portation  lines  and  trucking  highways  and 
with  all-water  shipping  facilities  to  various 
markets.  Its  operation  is  the  outgrowth 
of  more  than  a  year’s  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  New  Jersey  Federation,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Bureau  of  Alarkets  and  the 
Camden  City  officials. 

Wholesale  stores  for  the  accommodation 
of  commission  merchants,  dealers  and 
jobbers  are  rapidly  nearing  completion 
and  connecting  sheds  are  undergoing  re¬ 
pair  to  provide  space  for  South  Jersey 
farmers  and  market  gardners  who  will 
rent  permanent  locations.  Water  supply 
and  modern  conveniences  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  and  applications  for  space  received 
from  Camden  merchants  and  Philadelphia 
bu3"ers  indicate  that  the  markets  will  be 
in  full  swing  as  a  trading  center  within  a 
few  weeks. 

Southern  New  Jersey  farmers  have  al¬ 
ready  pledged  their  support  to  the  new 
project,  and  meetings  of  farmers  held  re¬ 
cently  in  Camden  and  in  the  adjacent 
counties  guarantee  a  wide  A'ariety  as  well 
as  a  constant  supply  of  Southern  New 
Jcr.'^ey  farm  products. 

Growing  Cucumbers  for 
Market 

{Continued  from  page  572) 

would  have  netted  at  least  $25  more.  Fifty 
cents  per  hundred  was  realized  from  the 
crop  and  as  you  can  readily  figure  some 
25,000  cucumbers  were  produced  on  this 
scrap  of  ground.  This  Avas  no  unusu.'tl 
piece  of  ground,  it  was  only' an  odd,  un- 
handj"  patch  of  bottom  waste  land  that  had 
previously  produced  its  annual  ciop  of 
weeds. 

The  cucumbers  were  gathered  every 
other  day  and  occasionally  oftener,  when 
growth  was  more  rapid;  and  were 
promptly  graded  into  sheers,  dill  or  olive 
size,  pickling  or  canning  size  and  taken 
to  market  which  was  quickly  found  in  the 
local  town  of  800  people.  This  farmer 
found  it  w’ise  to  grade  out  and  discard  all 
crooked  and  poorlj’  developed  fruit.  Great 
care  was  exercised  to  deliver  the  care¬ 
fully  graded  cucumljcrs  in  a  crisp  and 
fresh  condition.  When  it  'AA'as  necessary 
to  keep  any  number  on  hand  a  few  days, 
they  were  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  with 
paper  over  the  tops  of  the  containers  to 
prevent  wilting  from  evaporation. 

This  farmer  made  his  first  cucumber 
project  two  years  ago  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  since  the  demand  was  so  much  greater 
than  this  year’s  supply,  a  still  larger  en¬ 
terprise  is  planned  for  next  season. 

— Verxe  AIoore,  , 
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Don't  let  the  green  pasture  fool 
you.  Your  cows  may  be  giving  a 
lot  of  milk,  but  they  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  it  on  grass  alone.  They  are 
also  making  it  from  the  protein 
and  lime  stored  in  their  bodies. 

Every  animal  needs  protein  for 
both  health  and  production.  Fresh  pas¬ 
ture  contains  some  protein,  but  not 
enough  to  supj^rt  the  cow  and  enable 
her  to  make  milk.  Unless  you  feed  her 
some  grain  with  the  grass  there  is  a  sad 
day  coming. 

When  the  cow  is  on  pasture  alone  she 
may  soon  drop  off  in  her  milk  yield.  It  is  then 
difficult  to  bring  her  production  up  until  she 
freshens  again.  She  may  go  into  the  Winter  in 
poor  condition  and  lose  money  foT  you. 

Your  animals  want  a  feed  that  they 

can  convert  into  meat— milk— butter  fat.  The 
most  easily  convertible  of  all  protein  feeds  is 
Corn  Gluten  Feed.  Feed  it  in  your  grain  mix¬ 
ture  during  the  Summer  and  you’ll  make  more 
mcttiey. 

Standard  for  30  Years 

Corn  Gluten  Feed  has  been  the  stand¬ 
ard  protein  feed  for  thirty  years.  It  is  the  best 
feeding  part  of  com.  It  gives  you  the  most 
digestible  protein  peT  dollar. 

You  can  get  Corn  Gluten  Feed  from  your 
feed  dealer  or  any  manufacturer.  If  you  mix 
your  own  ration  your  main  protein  ingredient 
should  be  Com  Gluten  Feed. 

If  you  feed  a  ready-mixed  feed  it  will  pay 
you  to  buy  from  a  manufacturer  who  uses  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  as  one  of  his  main  ingredients.  It 
makes  any  ration  better  and  more  profitable  to 
the  man  who  feeds  it. 

Our  Bulletin  No.  i  contains  several 
good  rations  for  summer  feeding. 

If  you  have  not  seen  a  copy  please 
write  us  and  we  will  mail  it  to  you. 

Associated  Corn  Products  Mfts, 

Feed  Research  Dept. 

Hugh  C.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

208  So.  La  Salle  St,,  Chieago,  HI, 

No.  4 


BANK  ACCOUNT  PRODUCERS 

PORK 

AND  beans 

PLANT  BEANS.  HARVEST  WITH 
MILLER  BEAN  HARVESTER 

Sell  the  perfect.  Feed  culls  to  Pigs. 

Lc  Roy  Plow  Co.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 

a  ^  FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  OAS 

y‘  ..A  ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 

drum  ANG  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 

'  drums  operated  from  load 

by  one  rope,  send  for  circu- 

FARRELL  ft.  SON 

^  newton.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J. 

w.— 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEAni) 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 


r  swtatw**  AlOWCrSa  •  rcCB 

Snruba  from  Insects  F’ut  up  m  popular  packages  ai  popular  pnetsJ 
i^VVfite  (or  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slog  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  New  Yorkj 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO;  Chewing  five  pounds  $1..')0;  ten 
$2.50;  smoking  five  pounds  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  pipe  free, 
pay  when  received.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  TOBACCO  GROWERS,  Maxons  Milt,  Ky. 


A  p  AT  O  Coiililei  free.  Highest  refers 

l|  ^  ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 

ness  assured. 

WATSW  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
£44  e  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  OLDEST  A.ND  LARGEST  INDIVIDUALLY  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
HATCHERY  IN  OHIO.  I  am  a  PIONEER  In  the  Baby  Chick  business.  For 

20  odd  years  I  hav#  been  producing  high  class  Baby  Chicks  which  have 
gone  out  to  thousands  of  Poultry  people  of  America  and  proven  highly  sat- 
isfactory.  0;ff  large  capacity  enables  us  to  fill  orders  of  any  size 

Y  ‘  V  Y  V 

SUMMER  PRICES  NOW 

Chicks  win  now  live  and  thrive  at  their  very  best  and  at  the  extremely  low  piiecs  we  liave  now  made  on  our  Chicks, 
they  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  profttable  investment. 

100%  l.lve  Delivery  Guar.— Postpaid  prices  on 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Le^orns  . 

Sheijpard  Anconas,  B.  C.  Br.  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas  . 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Beds  . . .  6.00 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . . . . . .  7.50 

White  Minorcas  . . 8.00 

Light  Brahinas  .  9.50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  5.0,0 

A-ssorted  Light  Breeds  .  4.50 

Don’t  delay  your  orders  but  get  these  Chicks  on  your  range  as  quickly  as  pos.sible  and  get  full  benefit  of  the  splen¬ 
did  growth  they  will  now  make  and  these  extremely  low  price.s.  Order  direct  from  tlris  advertisement.  Reference;  F’arm- 
cr’s  State'  Bank.  Dun's  or  Bradstrcct.  Free  Catalog,  and  furtlicr  details  as  to  prices  on  EXTB.V  SELECT  CHICKS. 
I  want  your  business  this  season  and  you  may  rest  assured  we  will  take  care  of  you  right.  I  am  now  the  ONLY 
one  of  the  Clil  family  owning  ar.d  operating  a  Hatcliery.  Be  sure  to  address  as  below. 
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LAWRENCE  P.  UHL, 


Box  53 


NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


stone/ 


15,000  No.  1  SELECTED  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY 

S  C.  While  and  Brown  Leghorns  . 11c  each  $100.00  per  1000 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 12c  each  110.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 14c  each  130  00  per  1000 

Mixed  Chicks  . , .  9c  each  80.00  per  1000 

Jersey  Giants  . . 20c  each 

100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door  by  Parcel 
Post.  Also  offer  8  and  12  week  old  Chicks.  Our  fifteenth  year  in  business. 
Catalogue  free.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

The  Keystone  Hatchery 

(THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PLANT) 

Box  59  Richfield,  Pa. 


NQlii 


NOW  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES 


100%  Live  Arrival  Chiaranteed.  Postpaid  Prices 

Vlliite,  Brown  and  Buff  latghorus  . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  . . 


Effective  May  1st.  From  select, 
pure  bred,  heavy  laying  flocks  that 


Silver  L.  Wyandottes.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites  . 

Mixed,  100,  $9.00  Straight.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  BOX  35,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO. 
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Bank  ref. 

Member 

I.  B.  C. 

A.  and 

ORDER  “GENEVA’ 


CHICKS  HOW  - 

New  Low  Prices.  25% 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Postp.aid  prices 
White.  Brown  &  Buff  r,fghorns,  Anconas 
Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  Reds,  English,  Wh. 

Buff  Orpingtons.  Wli.  Wyandottes.  Bl. 

Buff  &  Wh.  Minorcas 


•GHIGKS 


deposit  books  year 


-  YOU 
order. 

300 


TAKE  «0  CHANCE 


50  100  300  500  1000 

.$5.00  $  9.00  $26.00  $42.00  $  80.00 
Leghorns  G.OO  11.50  33.00  53.00  105.00 

.Minorcas  ..  *6.00  11,50  33.00  53.00  105.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ..10.00  18.00  52.00  85.00 

-  Mixed  ChiclB.  $8  per  100  straight.  Heavy  Mixed  Clucks,  $9.50  per  100  straight. 

OUR  “GENEVA”  CHICKS  ARE  HATCHED  FROM  PERSONALLY  INSPECTED  FLOCKS.  FREE  FROM  EUROPEAN  PEST 
AND  OTHER  DISEASES.  Thousands  of  pleased  customers.  Catalog  FREE.  Bank  Beference.  Member  I-  B.  C. JV. 
GENEVA  HATCHERY, _  BOX  12 _  GENEVA,  INDIANA 

PURE  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

Get  tliese  highly  bred  Chicks  during  June  at  bargain  prices  for  your  heaviest  layers  next  December 
and  January.  These  are  the  big  type,  heavy  laying,  lopped  comb  birds  that  lay  and  pay  all  winter. 
Tills  is  a  breeding  farm,  not  a  Hatchery.  We  import  direct  from  Tom  Barron  of  England  and 
specialize  in  this  strain.  BARG.MN  PRICES  DURING  JUNE,  50  Chicks,  $6.50;  100,  $12,  300, 
$35  Sent  Postpaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  PULLETS  and  COCKERELS,  $2.50  to 
$3  50  eaeli.  SPECIAL  FOUNDATION  PENS  of  10  yearling  hens  and  one  cockerel  from  imported 
stock.  $20.  Fine  Catalog  Free.  Ref.  Dayton  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 

ROSELAV/N  POULTRY  FARM,  Roate  10-E  DAYTON,  OHIO 


fOR  CHICKS.  For  25 

0{J6dci.l  Jr  *  less  many  customers,  from  specially  culled 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  WE  CAN  SHIP  C.  0.  D.. 

Varieties.^  Express  or  Po.stpaid 
S.  C.  Wh..  Br.,  Buff  &  Blk-  Leghorns,  Ai 
Barred  &  Wh.  Reeks,  It.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas 
W'h.  W.vandots,  Extra  Qual.  Barron  Wh.  1 
Extra  Quality  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . . 

Light  Mixed  Cliicks  . 


years  we  have  suppHed  Chicks  to  our 
flocks  of  pure  bred  stock.  100% 
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IS  $2.25 

$4.25 

$  8.00 

$38.00 

$  77.00 

!  .  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

rns  3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.00 

100.00 

..  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

65.00 

120.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.00 

70.00 

15e  each. 

White 

Pekin  Ducklings, 

20c  each. 

We  accept  orders  for  C.  0.  D.  shipment  by  Express  and  Parcel  Post.  Order  direct  from 

aOTH'^CENTURY^  HATCHERY,  BOX  R  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 

PENNSYLVANIA  CHICKS 


BIO,  STURDY,  HEARTY  CHICKS  from  pure  bred,  inspected, 
paid.  I.ive  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . . . 

Barred  Piymouth  Bocks  . . 

Rhode  Island  Beds  . 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers  . 

B-u’k  Beference.  You  take  no  clianec  when  you  deal  witli  us. 


MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM, 


BOX  302 


laying 

flocks. 

Prices  are  Post- 

25 

50 

100 

500 

$3.00 

$5.00 

$  8.50 

$40.00 

3.25 

5.75 

.  10.50 

50.00 

3.25 

5.75 

10.50 

50.00 

3.00 

5.00 

8.50 

40.00 

MINGOVILLE,  PA. 

CHICKS— 5000  Weekly 

BEST  BREEDS— LOWEST  PRICES  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  1^-™ 

Barred  Rocks  .  JS.OO 

Broilers  .  1^.00 

1,000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  direct 
from  advertisement.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  R.  No.  1,  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $  8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . .  8.00  per  100 

S-  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 10.00  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix  .  7.00  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

j.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA.,  BOX  161 


When  'writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


My  Poultry  Experiences 

{Coniimicd  from  page  577) 

just  kept  busy  filling  niy  egg  basket  all 
winter. 

The  next  year  our  oldest  daughter 
came  to  us  but  I  still  managed  to  care 
for  my  hens  and  increased  the  flock  to 
120  by  fall.  This  required  more  room 
and  my  husband  built  another  coop  near 
the  first  one  but  16x24  feet  in  size. 

Install  Large  Incubator 

In  the  spring  of  1912  we  purchased 
our  first  large  incubator  of  390  egg  ca¬ 
pacity.  We  built  two  10x10  feet  brood¬ 
er  houses  and  divided  them  through  the 
center  with  wire  netting  and  installed  a 
100  chick  size  lamp  brooder  in  each  pen. 
The  chicks  raised  this  way  did  very 
well  and  began  laying  at  an  early  age. 
The  most  of  them  were  Single  Comb 
W'hite  Leghorixs  ^nd  the  rest  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  and,  W\'an- 
dottes.  About  200  hens  and  pullets 
were  wintered  and  the  average  price  of 
eggs  this  year  was  28  cents. 

In  1913  about  1,100  chicks  were  hatched 
Several  hundred  were  sold  and  nearly 
200  pullets  were  raised.  About  25  old 
hens  were  kept.  Perhaps  it  would  he 
interesting  to  know  the  price  of  feed  at 
this  time.  In  my  account  book  I  find 
the  following:  Bran,  $1.50,  meal  and 
cracked  corn  $1.75,  wheat  middlings 
$1.75,  meat  scrap  $3.25,  oyster  shells 
and  grit  $1  each  per  cwt.,  wheat  was  $1, 
buckwheat  65  cents  and  oats  50  cents 
pc  -  bushel. 

White  Leghorns  Preferred 

1914  to  1921  did  not  see  much  change 
ill  our  flocks  except  that  we  tried  the 
Rose,  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  and  while 
we  found  them  excellent  layers  we  dis¬ 
carded  them  on  account  of  their  small 
size. 

In  1916  our  last  daughter  was  born 
and  1920  the  New  Year  brought  us  a 
baby  boy  which  completed  our  family 
circle. 

We  had  kept  some  of  our  original 
stock  and  in  1921  again  raised  a  nice 
flock  of  over  200  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  pullets.  This  year  we  installed 
one  220  egg  and  two  360  eggs  incuba¬ 
tors  and  sold  several  hundred  baby 
chicks.  ^  We  had  the  use  of  another 
poultry  house  and  kept  about  400  hens 
and  pullets  this  year. 

Electric  Lights  Help  Matters 

About  the  first  of  October,  1922,  we 
bought  a  farm  lighting  plant  and  Avired 
all  of  the  farm  buildings,  dwellings  and 
poultry  buildings.  The  increase  in  egg 
production  was  surprising  and  I  haA'e 
already  given  it  in  a  former  issue  of 
AMERicAiif  Agriculturist.  The  pullets 
while  under  lights  are  not  forced  hut 
fed  an  extra  allowance  of  whole  grain 
and  seem  to  keep  growing  all  winter 
and  still  give  a  very  good  egg  yield. 
Besides  thi4  gain  we  have  all  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  electricity  for  ourselves,  includ¬ 
ing  a  radio  which  seems  the  most  won¬ 
derful  of  all. 

In  1923  we  decided  to  enlarge  our 
plant  and  installed  two  large  oil  homing 
brooders  and  raised  over  800  chickens. 
We  built  a  20x50  feet  woods  tj’pe  of 
poultry  house,  installed  an  electric 
pump  and  pressure  water  system  and 
piped  the  Avater  into  this  building  and 
our  dwelling  house,  having  faucets  out¬ 
side  for  the  older  hen  houses  and  colony 
coops.  Heav^y  laying  hens  reqilire  a  vast 
amount  of  water  and  one  has  to  have 
everything  as  convenient  as  possible  to 
care  for  so  many  hens.  This  j^ear  we 
purchased  a  small  delivery  truck  and 
are  often  able  to  obtain  a  premium  for 
quick  delivery  v^f  poultry  or  eggs  to  the 


One -Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

English,  Hollyrvood  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
$13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single,  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  -Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wj-andottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
J18;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
$15:  Light  Brahmas.  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  arej 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 


BOX  A,  NEW 

LONDON, 

OHIO 

BABY 

CHICKS 

Prepaid 

100% 

Live  Delivery 

100 

50 

25 

Wh.  &.  Br.  Leghorns  .... 

$5.50 

$3.00 

Ruff  &  Bl.  Leghorns  - . 

5.50 

3.00 

Anconas  . 

6.00 

3.25 

S.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas  . ... . 

. 12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  _ 

6.50 

3.50 

Barred-'Hocks  . 

. 12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks  . . 

6.^0 

3.50 

Wli.  Wyandottes  . 

6.75 

3.75 

S.  L.  Wyandottes  . 

7.25 

4.25 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

6.75 

3.75 

S.  C.  Wh.  Minorcas  .... 

8.50 

4.50 

Light  Braiimas  . 

9.00 

4.75 

AH  .absolutely  first  ela-ts  -stock  from  culled  flocks. 

JAMES  KREJCI,  9507  Meeeh  Ave.  Cleveland,  0. 


BIG  REDUCTION  ON  500  AND  1000  LOTS 

From  free  range  breeders  bred  for  heavy  egg  produotlon. 

White  Leghorns  .  8  cts. 

'  ^wn  Legbonis  . 8  cts. 

-  Barred  Rocks  .  9  cts, 

V  Rhode  1.  Reds  . .  9  cts. 

,, iMB  Mixed  Chicks  .  7  cts. 

Postage  paid.  Live  arrival  guar- 
g  ®hteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

tchfield . Pa. 


Strickler’s  June  Chicks 

4  I  Hatches  June  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 


Are  e.xtra  high  quality,  ea.sy  to  raise  and 
will  be  money  makers  for  you.  AH  chicks 
sent  liy  special  delivery  parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  salt 
and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Extra  good  count,  too. 

Taacred-Barroa  Large  Type  (hens  weigh  4  to  6  Ib.s.) 
English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  with  285  egg  line 
cockerels.  Chicks  from  these  matings,  $10  per  100;  $48 
per  500;  .$95  per  1000.  Also  extra  good  S.  C.  Reds, 
White  Rocks  and  Barred  Bocks  same  price.  10%  books 
order.  Circular  free. 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  A,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  3.000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  yean 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 

April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  all  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41,  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York. 

SUNSHINE  BABY  CHICKS 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.Iajghorns  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks  6.50  12  57.50  HQ 

White  Rocks  8.00  15 

W.  Wyandottes  8.00  15 

Heavy  Mixed  5.50  10  4  <.50  90 

Light  Mixed  4.50  8  87.50  <0 

Postpaid  to  your  door,  100%  Inc  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Sunshine  Chicte  are 
succe.ss  to  thousand.^  Of  our  customers 

evervwliere.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  .tia  p4 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA,  FA. 


LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 
S.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  !• 
Reds,  W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  and  Min¬ 
orcas.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks.  Disease  Dree, 
inspected  by  State  I.icensed  Veterinary.  February  .-4--^ 
Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  After  May  1  prices  tor 
heavy  breeds  will  be  12c,  liglit  hreciis  10c.  June  prices 
will  be  8c  for  light  breeds  and  10c  for  lieavy  bncQs. 
Ic  more  In  less  than  100  lots.  ..  n  - 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  T,  Linesville.  Penn. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS 

Hightest  market  ever  known. 

where.  Homers,  t'arueaiix.  White  Kings  a 
specialty.  AH  otlier  breeds.  Send  stamp  tor 
catalogue  and  prices. 

n  1  /-<  42  N.  Beacon  St., 

Allston  Squab  to*  allston.  mass. 


%. 


Squab  Book  FREE 

them.  Raised  in  one  month. We  ship  every^ 

^  or""  famous  breeding  stock  and 

_  tabliahed  24  year».  Write  now  to  bq? 

free  book, How  toM^e  Money  f-f* 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CM 
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BABY 

1887  CHIX  1925 
DUX 

Our  chis  and  dus  are  bred  from  stocTc  thoroughly 
hardened  and  acclimated  to  our  severe  and  changeable 
climate.  They  are  hatched  on  a  REAh  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM  in  their  natural  environment,  only  a  few 
hours  from  the  nests  to  the  Incubators.  Less  handling 
of  the  eggs  and  stronger  chlx  are  the  results.  We  are, 
and  have  been  for  38  years,  a  Poultry  Farm  specializing  in 
the  best  stock  it  is  possible  to  produce. ,  We  are  not  a 
chicken  factory;  faster  growth,  earlier  maturity  and  more 
eggs  for  our  customers  are  the  results. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Niagara,  Hollywood,  Young’s  Wy- 
toff  (strains),  BUFF  &  BROW.N  LEGHORNS,  SHEPPARD'S 
ANCONAS,  “JUMBO  WHITE  ROX,”  BARBED  ROX,  WHITE 
WYA.NDOTTES,  R.  L  REDS,  PEKIN  &  INDIAN  RUN¬ 
NER  DUCKLI.NGS  in  small  or  large  lots  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  WRITE  TODAY. 

W.  Leghorns  13o — $11.50  per  100. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  or  White  Rox,  Anconas  or  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas  14c  each— $13.00'  per  100, 

Wiite  Wyandottes  16c  each — $14.00  per  100. 

Write  for  special  rates  per  1,000. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  8-A  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  by  the  best 

system  of  incubation 

from  high-class  bred-to- 
lay  stock.  Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes— 11 14c  each;  White, 

Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas — 9i/4c  each;  Broil¬ 
ers — 7c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  “  NUNDA,  H.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  .  t 
MAY  DELIVERY  UnlCKS 

$22  per  100;  $11  per  50;  $5.50  per  *5.  Safe 
,flelivery  guaranteed.  You  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  utility.  Giants  at  any  price.  We  breed 
and  hatch  Pedrick’s  Jersey  Black  Giants 
Exclusively.  Order  from  ad,  or  send  for 
catalog 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS. 
_ Flemington,  N.  J. _ 

CHICKS  WITHPEP 

Olilo  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed  by 
inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Prize  winners  at  many  show?  from 
National  down.  Developed  for  high  egg 
production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
flocks  in  best  of  health.  100%  live 
delivery.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
Prices  low,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  Holgate.  Ohio 

D  A  R  Y.  f  H  I  Y  P*"'®  in.spectcd  and 

^  Lf  i  V  11  X  ./V  culled  flocks.  1''-'“  ivncpru 


Guaranteed. 


Live  Delivery 


Po.stpaid  prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

Wh.  & 

Br.  Leghorns  .  . . 

. $3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks  . 

. 3.50 

G.50 

12.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds  . .  . 

.  3.50  ■ 

6.50 

12.00 

Wtiite 

Plymouth  Rocks  . 

7.50 

14.00 

White 

Wyandottes  . 

7.50 

14.00 

Ilixed 

Chicks  . 

5.00 

9.00 

Free  Catalog  and 

prices  on  larger 

lots. 

- 

Sox  102 


HITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

Bellefonte,  Pa. 


VIGOROUS  OUALITY  CHICKS  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
America’s  Greatest  layers.  Order  Direct 

Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Leghorns  . .  8e  each 

Parks  Rocks  and  Owens  Reds  . . . lie  each 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anemias  . 10c  each 

Martin  Regal  White  Wyandottes  . - . 12c  each 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery 
WM.  D.  SEIDEL,  Box  17,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  10c  each. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8e  each. 
Mixed  7c  each.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular. 

NEVIN  STUCK, 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  DAY  OLD 
TURKEYS  for  June  Delivery 

Sixty-flve  cents  each;  twelve  to  twelve  hundred  orders 
filled  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 

CHICK  PRICES  SMASH 

Chicks  from  Inspected  flocks,  free  from  diseases.  Get 
our  cut  prices  before  you  buy.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds  and  Mixed.  Valuable  catalogue 
and  price  list  free.  TROUP  BROS.,  R.  D.  No.  3.  Mlllers- 
town.  Pa. _ 

S.  C,  W.  Leg.  7c  B.  P, 
Rocks  8c.  Mixed  7c.  100% 
Live  Delivei’y  Guaranteed.  Order  from  this 
adv.  or  circular  Free.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  McAlis¬ 
terville,  Pa.,  R.  D,  N.  d.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop. 

25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY,  Turkeys.  Ducks,  Geese,  Guineas, 
Bantams,  Collies,  Stock,  Eggs,  low.  Catalog. 

PIONEER  FARMS.  Telftrfi,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks 

^  t  Per  100  Per  500 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $8.00  $37.50 

8.  C.  B.  Bocks  .  9.00  42.50 

S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds  . . 10.00  47.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00  32.50 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  Postage. 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 

^  circular.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville, 
Pa.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop. 


Chicks 


local  merchants,  who  need  an  extra  sup¬ 
ply  on  short  notice. 

We  put  325  pullets  in  the  new  house 
and  about  375  old  hens  were  kept  in 
the  older  houses.  In  August  of  1924 
this  flock  was  culled.  About  75  were 
found  to  be  profitable  to  keep  for  pro¬ 
duction  under  lights  and  were  kept  in  a 
separate  coop  for  this  purpose.  They 
have  proven  that  this  is  profitable  but 
We  are  now  selling  them  as  fast  as  they 
stop  laying,  350  of  the  others  were 
kept  as  breeders.  ~ 

Tried  Several  Breeds 

I  had  always  read  all  the  poultry  pa¬ 
pers  and  articles  on  poultry  in  the  farm 
papers  that  I  could  get  and  remember 
that  American  Agriculturist  was 
among  the  first  of  these.  The  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns  were  highly 
spoken  of  in  these  papers  and  I  decided 
in  1910  to  try  them.  We  purcha‘',ed  200 
baby  chicks  and  130  hatching  eggs  of 
very  good  strain  and  have  ?.zways  kept 
the  original  blood  by  improving  it  in 
the  way  of  selection  and  culling  each 
year.  About  80  nice  pullets  were  raised 
from  these  chicks  and  85  hens  and  pul-, 
lets  of  the  former  flock  were  kept.  Since} 
then  I  have  tried  the  White  Wyandotte, 
Silver  Laced  Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island 
Red  and  Brown  Leghorn  fowls,  but  like 
the  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  best 
of  all.  All  of  the  other  breeds  have 
many  fine  characteristics  and  anyone 
should  choose  their  favorite  breed  as 
they  are  sure  to  have  better  success  by 
doing  so. 

The  165  hens  and  pullets  made  a  net 
return  of  a  little  more  than  $200.  The 
average  price  received  for  eggs  was  24 
cents  and  the  cost  of  production  was  -4 
cents  per  dozen. 

In  1911  the  flock  was  not  increased 
very  much  as  another  daughter  came  to 
us  in  the  spring,  but  a  few  pullets  were 
raised  and  nearly  all  of  the  old  hens 
were  kept  over. 

Prefer  Coal-burning  Brooders 

The  spring  of  1924  we  bought  two 
coal  brooders  as  the  oil  brooders  did 
not  give  very  good  satisfaction.  By 
fall  we  had  450  nice  pullets  and  had 
sold  quite  a  few  besides  the  baby  chicks. 
W-  built  a  new_  18x56  feet  Jamesway 
ventilated  house  and  put  325  pullets  in 
this,  125  in  one  of  the  older  coops,  kept 
350  of  the  best  yearlings  and  2  year 
olds  for  breeders  ir.  the  coop  built  in 
1923  and  kept  75  selected  for  use  under 
lights  in  the  oldest  coop  of  all.  We  keep 
constantly  culling  our  flocks  and  our 
winter  egg  yield  is  a  very  profitable  one. 
Since  1911  we  have  shipped  eggs  and 
chickens  to  New  York  commission 
houses  and  never  lost  a  case  yet.  We 
are  very  careful  to  ship  to  eithei:  bonded 
or  well  recommended  houses. 

Our  demand  for  baby  chicks  has 
steadily  increased  and  in  order  to  care 
for  this  we  purchased  a  Mammoth  In¬ 
cubator  in  August,  1924. 

January,  1925  found  us  installing  this 
machine,  and  looking  forward  to  a  prof¬ 
itable  season.  Our  success  is  no  more 
than  any  ambitious  person  can  achieve 
and  is  due  mainly  to  good  breeders, 
careful  management  and  attention  to 
details. 

Advice  on  Starting 

To  anyone  interested  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  I  would  say,  secure  a  start  with^ 
eggs,  chicks  or  stock  of  a  good  laying 
strain  of  breed  you  like  best.  Give 
them  good  intelligent  care,  study  them 
as  you  work  w’ith  them  and  increase  the 
size  of  your  flock  as  fast  as  you  can  and 
still  give  it  the  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  By  observing  these  simple  rules 
success  is  assured  and  you  will  learn 
many-  things  not  found  in  books. 


Credit  These  Low  Prices  to  High  Hatches  of 

Hillpot  QUALITY  Chicks 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Whift,  Black  &  Brown  Leghorns 

_ $3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$48.00 

$  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  Anconas  . 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

R.  1.  Reds  &  White  Rocks  _ 

_ 4.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  BIk.  Minorcas 

_ 4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

Mixed  . 

_ 2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

SPECIAL  MATING 

Mating  A  White  Leghorns  . . . . 

_ 4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

BIk.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks  . . 

_ 4.25 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

Reds,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Wyandottes 

_ 5.50 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere 

within  1200  miles. 

Sent  by 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  10  Big  Hatches  Weekly  insure  Prompt  Deliveries.  Remit 
by  check,  registered  letter  or  P.  0.  money  order. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES— OUR  16TH  YEAR 


^TJon’t  fail  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  include  our  number  one 
chicks  and  specials.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding  flacks 

cullei  and  banded  for  egg  production  and  quality  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  _ 

by  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  State  University.  Don’t  forget  that  eggs  and 
poultry  will  bring  high  prices  from  now  on  and  that  these  chicks  will  be  money  mak¬ 
ers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  for  25  to  50  chicks 
add  23c  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  ....10c  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 14c 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . 12c  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 13c 

R.  C.  Reds,  White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ....13c  All  Hvy  Odds  &  Ends  . 10c 

Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  ....15c  Ail  Lights  Odds  &  Ends  . 8c 

Heavy  and  Light  Odds  and  Ends  as  they  come  . . .  9c 

Order  direct  fr'om  this  ad.  Attractive  catalog  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  yon  a 
valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, NORTH  HIGH  ST.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


mm 


'T  fT  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SALE.  ChiePs  from  our 

hatclmry  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Oliio  State  University  for  purebred 
clucks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  tlie  test.  Order  today 
for  immediate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feci  safe. 


Prices  (Postpaid)  on; 

S.  C.  Wh.  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns 


25 


Bik.  Minorcas.  Bd.  Rocks,  S.  C. 

R.  C.  Reds  . 

White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes  . 

S.  C.  Buff  &  White  Orpingtons  . . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . . .  5.00 

Heavy  Assorted  . . . . .  2.50 

Light  Assorted  . . .  2.00 

Immediate  shipment.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  DEPT.  2 


2.50 

ff. 

5.00 

10.00 

47.50 

95.00 

cc 

3.00 

6.00 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

3.50 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

3.50 

7.00 

14.00 

67.50 

135.00 

10.00  20.00  97.50  195.0® 

5.00  10.00  50.00  100.00 

4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


<M\ll///y>  PRICES.  EFFECTIVE  MAY  1st 

customers  for  many  years  and  will  please  you.  Hatched  from  pure-bred,  heavy  laying 
flocks  inspected  by  expert  holding  0.  S.  11.  Certificate. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10.00  $47.00  $  90.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  0.50  12.00  57.00  110.00 

Rocks,  White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

ARE  nOncY MAKERS  stiver  Wyandottes,  White  Orpingtons  .  7.50  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Jlixed  Chicks,  Heavies,  $10  per  100  straight.  Light  Mixed,  $8.  Chicks  will  now  thrive  the  best  with  little 
loss.  Order  quickly  for  early  sliipment.  Ref.  Buckeye  Com.  Sav  Bank.  You  take  no  chance  on  “SUNBExYMS."- 
Circular  Free.  Mem.  I.  B.  C.  A.  Only  18  hours  from  New  Y'ork. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  BOX  H-58  FINDLAY.  OHIO 

^ Schwegler’s  ^^THOR-O-BRED”  BabyCkicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

j.l,  iu  vS  They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  rang* 

flocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
high  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas. 
Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  10c.  and  up.  Order  early. 

'  ii'’®  delivery.  Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby 

— Chick  Association.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  6H1CK  BOOK. 
n«pvSio"..«sb*  s,cHWEGtER’s  Hatchery  204  Northampton  Buffalo. N.Y. 


SKTi^jFt^icroRir  cHim 


POSTPAID  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  15TH 


50 


100 


500 


1000 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 

.  .$4.00 

$  7.50 

$35.00 

$  70.00 

Brown,  Buff  &  Black  Leghorns,  Sheppard  Anconas  . 

.  ..  4.50 

8.50 

41.00 

80.00 

Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas  . . 

9.50 

45.00 

85.00 

White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Rose  &  Single  Comb  Reds  . . 

11.00 

52.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wliite  Wyandottes,  . 

11.00 

52.50 

Extr.a  Qual.  Wli.  Wyandots,  R.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Minorcas.  . 

. ..  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barron  &  Puritas  Strains  , .  . . 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

,  . .  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

Light  Mixed  . 

7.00 

33.00 

63.00 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  268, 
251,  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  SO  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog,  i.  C.  JONES,  Geotgeiowii,  Del. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEOHORN  CHICKS 

Prices  for  postpaid  delivery  June  15th  and  each  week  after 
25 — $3.50;  60 — $6.50;  100 — $11.00;  500 — $50.00; 

1,000 — $100.00.  Better  layers  you  never  will  get.  order 
now,  sale  delivery  guaranteed,  circular  free. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON, _ Box  K  Pittstown,  H.  J. 

TUBKEVS,  Ducite,  Geese, 

wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
Farm,  Box  G,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

From  Free  Range  Stock 

Per  100  50  25 

Mixed  . $  7.00  $3.75  $2.00 

W.  Leg .  8.00  4.25  2.25 

B.  Rocks  .  10.00  5.25  2.75 

Reds  &  Wyan .  12.00  6.25  3.25 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Circulars  Free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY. 
Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 

....  8e 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  ....  So 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  9c.  Mixed  7c.  Special  prices  oa 
500  and  1000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  fre« 
range  bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad,  or  write  for 
free  circular.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  51« 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  ® 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  (Direct) 


a  Whit* 

Leghorns 

Bred  for  size  and  heavy  production.  Big  reduction  o® 
chicks.  Growing  pullets  now  ready.  Satisfaction  M  fill 

sales.  BED-W-FARM.  WOLCOTT,  H.  Y. 
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of  Voices  — By  George  Marsh 


'URNING  to  Steele,  Michael  mut- 
•  tered:  “Tete-Boule  ees  right;  dat 
ees  vcr’  bad  t’ing  to  hear.” 

“What  is  it,  David?”  Steele  demand¬ 
ed  of  his  hard-headed  friend. 

“Eef  David  was  on  dat  ridge,  he  tell 
you,”  was  the  dry  response. 

“There’s  nothing  on  four  feet  in  this 
country  that  could  do  that.  There  may 
|>e  something  in  this  Windigo  story, 
Hfter  all.”  And  Steele  pegred  quizzically 
into  the  dark  faces  of  his  companions, 
ftut  they  were  inscrutable. 

*Is  it  beast,  bird,  or  devil,- -Michel?” 

“Ect  may  be  crazee  wolverine;  eet 
tnay  be  devil;  it  may  be  Windigo — but 
eet  feenish  dees  pos’  all  de  same.”  As 
the  half-breed  sadly  shook  his  head,  the 
caterwauling  began  anew. 

With  heads  thrust  forward  the  three 
men  on  the  shore  strove  to  pierce  its 
mystery.  But  this  time,  as  the  voice 
rose  to  a  climax,  flame  shot  from  the 
muzzles  of  two  rifles  and  the  shrieks 
were  smothered  in  the  report  of  the 
guns  echoing  from  the  ridge.  Again 
fiilence  blanketed  the  valley. 

Thus  did  David  and  Michel  fling  back 
their  challenge  of  lead  to  the  powers  of 
darkness  which  menaced  the  fur  fort. 

“The  Windigo  knows  now'  that  there’s 
some  fighting  blood  left  in  Wailing 
River,”  chuckled  Steele,  when  he  heard 
approaching  footsteps. 

“Who’s  there?”  called  the  voice  of  St. 
Onge.  “Who  fired  those  shots?” 

“Michel  and  David,  Colonel;  did  5'ou 
hear  it?”  asked  Steele,  curious  to  know' 
the  state  of  the  factor’s  nerves. 

St.  Onge  approached  and  gripped 
Steele’s  arm.  “I’ve  been  listening — wdth 
my  daughter,”  he  said  in  a  strained 
voice.  “I  w'ent  to  rouse  you,  but  y-ou 
had  gone.  It’s  the  last  straw'.  Monsieur. 
My  Indians  will  not  stay  after  this.” 

“There  are  two  right  here  who  won’t 
be  stampeded.  Colonel.” 

“Yes,  I  know',  but  look  at  the  shacks 
•—not  a  light!  All  paralyzed  with  fear, 
their  heads  under  their  blankets — they 
won’t  stay,  now'.”  - 

“What  d’you  think  it  is?”  asked 
Steele,  closely  watching  the  features  of 
St.  Onge  in  the  dim  starlight. 

“Who  can  say?”  replied  the  French¬ 
man,  with  a  shrug.  “It  may  be  some 
crazed  beast — wolverine  or  lynx  or  bear. 
And  then,”  he  looked  hard  into  Steele's 
eyes,  “it  may  be — the  Windigo.” 

At  the  words,  David,  w’ho  had  been 
listening,  turned  to  Michel  in  surprise. 
But  the  face  of  the  head  man  w'as  wood¬ 
en.  The  Ojibway’s  narrow  eyes  shifted 
to  those  of  Steele,  and  for  a  space 
white  man  and  red  held  each  other’s 
gaze. 

Was  the  Frcncbman,  after  all,  super¬ 
stitions?  Steele  w’ondered.  Had  his 
nerve  softened,  after  what  he  had  now 
heard  with  his  ow’n  ears;  or  was  he 
playing  a  game? 

“Colonel  St.  Onge,”  said  the  Amer¬ 
ican  after  a  space,  “this  thing  has  got  to 
be  followed  up — run  dow'n — scotched! 
To  you,  it’s  vital!  To  me,  as  a  scientist, 
it’s  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  With 
your  permission,  David  and  I  will  stay 
here  and  lend  a  hand  until  the  w'inter 
threatens  to  break.” 

The  factor  impulsively  offered  his 
hand.  “Thank  you.  Monsieur!  I  shall 
be  most  grateful  for  your  aid.” 

“And  Mademoiselle  St.  Onge?” 
asked  Steele,  deeply  curious.  “She 
heard  it  all?” 

“Yes,  she  called  me  W'hen  it  began. 
She  was  very  brave,  but  there  have 
been  so  many  things  lately — St.  Onge 
suddenly  checked  himself.  “Michel,”  he 
sai..,  swiftly  changing  the  subject,  ‘Ve 
must  look  after  the  Indians  at  once. 
But  what  can  we  tell  them  now,  after 
this?” 

“We  tell  dem  de  Windigo  wcel  ketch 
dem  bn  de  riviere  eef  dey  leave  now',” 
replied  the  ready-w'itted  head  man. 

The  four  men  found  the  post  people 


numb  in  their  blankets,  awaiting  an  un¬ 
speakable  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
dreaded  prowler  of  the  night. 

Approaching  the  nearest  cabin  Michel 
pounded  on  the  door  and  called  in  Ojib- 
w'ay: 

“It  is  Michel  and  the  chief.  Get  up, 
Gaspard,  the  Windigo  has  gone  away. 
We  wish  to  talk  to  you.” 

For  answ'er,  the  small  shack  was  filled 
with  a  woman’s  shriek  of  dispair.  Then 
the  aw'ed  wice  of  an  Indian  quavered: 
“It  has  come!  It  has  come!” 

Testing  the  door  with  his  shoulder  to 
find  it  heavily  barred,  Michel  turned  to 
his  chief.  “Dey  are  all  de  same.  Dey 
will  not  let  us  in.  .  Dey  t’ink  de  Windi¬ 
go  use  my  voice  to  fool  dem.” 

“We  w'ill  go  to  Tete-Boule’s,”  re¬ 
plied  St.  Onge. 

The  cabin  of  the  post  hunter,  also, 
was  dark  and  his  door  barred,  but  con¬ 
tinued  pounding  by  Michel  and  repeated 
commands  of  the  factor,  finally  con¬ 
vinced  the  terrified  Ojibway  that  St. 
Onge,  and  not  a  giant  Windigo,  w'as  at 
his  door.  In  the  dim  light  of  a  candle 
the  Frenchman  and  Michel  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  accompany  them  to 
the  other  shacks,  but  the  trembling  In¬ 


meeting  Denise  St.  Onge  whose  humil¬ 
iation  of  the  night  before  must  have 
been  deep,  but  naturally  curious  as  to 
her  mental  condition  after  the  night 
wailing,  he  turned  with: 

“Good  morning.  Mademoiselle!  We 
are  all  here,  j'ou  see,  safe  and  sound,  in 
spite  of  the  serenade  of  our  friend.” 

The  fine  eyes  of  the  girl  were  heavy 
with  shadows,  but  to  his  relief,  were  not 
unfriendly.  She  has  not  slept,  thought 
Steele.  The  Windigo  has  got  her,  too. 

“Good  morning.  Monsieur!”  she  re¬ 
turned  in  a  TOice  without  spirit,  and 
there  was  no  life  in  the  colorless  face 
as  she  went  on:  “Yes,  we  are  still 
here,  as  3'ou  say;  but  after  last  night  I 
trust  3'ou  realize  what  m3'  father  faces 
in  this  terrible  valleA'”’ 

“It  is.  most  mv'sterious,”  he  said,  “but 
3'ou  must  not  allow  it  to  get  3'our  nerve. 
You  are  an  educated  woman.  Made¬ 
moiselle  ;  3’ou  must  hold  3'our  mental 
grip.  Nerve-racking?  Of  course  it  is, 
but  there  is  a  solution — mad  wolf  or 
wolverine  probabl3'.”  he  spoke,  he 
strove  to  pierce  the  reserve  of  her  dark 
C3'es  to  the  thoughts  they  masked. 

“But  it  was  horrible — ghasth'!”  she 
replied.  “Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 


What  Happened  In  The  Story  Thus  Far 

DRENT  STEELE,  an  American  ethnologist  is  traveling  through*  the 
Canadian  wilds  studying  Indian  life  for  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  He  is  in  the  Valley  of  the  Wiailing  River  which 
gets  its  name  from  the  moan  of  its  fierce  and  treacherous  rapids.  It 
is  rich  fur  country  but  the  native  Indian  hunters  are  terror  stricken 
and  planning  to  leave  it  due  to  an  unseen  monster  which  howls  and 
shrieks  in  the  forest  at  the  dead  of  night.  The  superstitious  Indians 
say  it  is  the  Windigo,  a  beast  of  Indian  fable  and  they  fear  that  the 
Evil  Spirit  has  come  to  bewitch  them.  It  spells  the  doom  of  the 
Wailing  River  trading  post,  at  which  Steele  stops  for  supplies,  as  well 
as  the  whole  country  roundabout.  The  post  is  in  charge  of  Colonel 
St.  Onge,  a  former  French  calvary  officer.  With  him  lives  his  beauti¬ 
ful  and  cultured  daughter,  Denise.  St.  Onge  faces  ruin  due  to  the 
activities  of  a  free  trader,  Laflamme,  who  is  giving  tfie  Indians  whiskey 
for  their  furs  in  violation  of  the  Canadian  law,  and  also  to  the  growing 
fear  of  the  Windigo,  especially  since  four  Indians  with  a  shipment  of 
valuable  furs  have  mysteriously  disappeared  in  the  rapids  of  the  Wail¬ 
ing.  St.  Onge  tells  Steele  that  he  is  kept  at  the  doomed  post  by 
Lascelles,  his  superior  in  the  Revillon  Freres,  which  is  the  trading  com¬ 
pany  owning  St.  Onge’s  post.  It  is  Lascelles’  plan  to  ruin  St.  Onge 
and  thereby  force  Denise  to  become  his  wife,  St.  Onge  vows  that 
Lascelles  shall  never  have  her.  That  night  after  all  at  the  post  have 
retired,  the  terrible  shrieking  howl  of  what  the  Indians  call  the  Windigo, 
breaks  the  stillness.  Steele  is  aroused.  He  is  determined  to  hunt  the 
Windigo  and  reveal  its  true  character  with  the  help  of  his  guide,  David 
and  Michel,  the  head  hunter  of  the  post,  who  promises  to  aid  him  in 
running  down  the  monster.  Tbe  terror  of  the  Indians  is  aggravated 
by  the  murmurings  of  an  Indian  medicine  man  at  St.  Onge’s  post  by 
the  name  of  Tete-Boule. 


dian  refused  to  hazard  the  night  out¬ 
side.  They  were  doomed,  he  insisted, 
like  the  fur  canoe.  What  they  had  just 
heard  was  a  warning.  .  The  following 
night  the  Windigo  would  come  into 
Wailing  River 'and  eat  every  creature 
in  the  post. 

Leaving  him,  St.  Onge  finally  gained 
admittance  tx)  the  remaining  cabins,  but 
found  the  people  beyond  help,  maudlin 
W/ith  fear  of  the  thing  on  the  ridge.  So, 
ordering  David  and  Michel  to  do  what 
they  could  with  the  frantic  Ojibways, 
St.  Onge  and  his  guest  returned  to  their 
beds. 

As  Steele  again  stretched  himself 
on  his  cot,  he  w\)ndcred  if  there  would 
be  sleep  that  night  for  the  girl  down 
stairs — what  thoughts  w'ere  hers  as  she 
lay  facing  the  problem  of  her  future;  a 
problem  of  which  the  sole  solution 
seemed  at  that  moment  to  rest  with 
Monsieur  Lascelles  at  Fort  Alban3'. 


CHAPTER  VI 

'T'HERE  was  no  one  in  the  living 
room  W'hen  Steele  entered  early  the 
following  morning,  but  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  kitchen  came  the  sound  of 
w'omen’s  voices.  He  was  examining  the 
shelves  of  French  and  English  classics 
when  he  heard  the  light  foot  fall  of 
moccasins  behind  him.  Diffident  at 


the  Indians  are  in  a  panic — and  these 
poor  w'omcn  whose  husbands  were  with 
the  fur  canoe;  thex'  are  imbeciles  from 
terror.  I  found  them  this  morning  in  a 
’cabin,  too  frightened  to  cook  the  break¬ 
fast  of  the  children.” 

“So  3'OU  cooked  it  for  them,”  he 
hazarded  with  a  smile.  Surel3', 
Mademoiselle  St.  Onge  had  not  lost  her 
nerve,  if  she  could  think  of  the  children. 

The  girl  flushed.  “One  could  not 
have  them  suffer.  Monsieur.”  Then  with 
a  flash  of  white  teeth,  w'ent  on,  “But 
we  all  feel  better,  now  that  the  sun-is 
out.” 

Steele  smiled  at  the  human  touch. 

“Has  3'Our  father  told  you  that  I  am 
staying  here,  with  his  permission,  to 
follow  up  tills  Windigo?” 

She  glanced  up  in  surprise.  For  an 
instant  her  eyes  fell,  the  dark  brows 
contracting  in  thought;  then  she  met  his 
quizzical  look. 

“You  are  going — to  fight — the  Win¬ 
digo? — You,  a  stranger — who  hax'c — no 
interest?” 

“But  I  have  a  very  great  Interest, 
Mademoiselle.  I  am  sent  into  the  field 
by  the  Museum  to  study  this  sort  of 
thing.  Michel,  David  and  I  are  going 
to  fight  him — and  solve  him.” 

“But  you  do  not  know  the  danger!” 
Her  face  w'as  very  grave  as  she  faced 
him,  and  he  noxv  knew  that  his  surmise 


had  been  correct.  There  w'as  much  that 
he  had  not  been  told. 

“I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 
Not  being  superstitious,  Michel,  David 
and  I  have  nothing  to  fear,”  he  protest¬ 
ed,  hoping  to  draw  her  out.  * 

With  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  she 
attempted  to  cover  what  Steele  saw  was 
a  palpable  shiver.  Her  slender  fingers 
w'orked  nervously.  The  •sensitive  face 
pictured  the  mental  battle  she  was  wag¬ 
ing.  Then  she  broke  out  impulsivel3': 

“Oh,  Monsieur,  x'ou  do  not  know  all! 
There  are  so  1113113' — ”  The  abrupt 
entrance  of  St.  Onge  cut  off  what  Steele 
sensed  she  had  intended  as  a  warning. 

“Good  morning.  Monsieur  Steele!” 
cried  the  factor,  with'what  was  palpably 
a  forced  liveliness  of  manner.  “You 
have  not  changed  3'Our  mind  since  our 
talk,  eh?  You  will  honor  us  by  spend¬ 
ing  September  at  Wailing  River.” 

“Father,”  Denise  protested,  “Mon¬ 
sieur  Steele  does  not  knoxv — ” 

St.  Onge  turned  petulantl3'  upon  his 
daughter. 

“Monsieur  Steele  is  a  brave  man  and 
a  scientist;  he  has  no  fear  of  v'our  In¬ 
dian  devils  and  Windigoes.” 

“But  he  has  a  right  to  know  all,  if 
he  is—” 

“He  shall  know  all,  m\’  dear,”  broke 
in  the  factor,  evidently  desirous  of  stop¬ 
ping  further  reference  to  what  xvas  blind 
m\'ster3'  to  the  x'ounger  man. 

“We  shall  have  a  week.  Mademoiselle, 
before  David  and  Michel  return,  to 
make  our  plans,”  added  Steele  in  de¬ 
fense  of  his  host;  but  throughout  the 
siiiiplc  breakfast  of  trout,  toast  and  cof¬ 
fee,  his  active  brain  was  buS3'  with  the 
strange  attitude  of  St.  Onge  and  its 
cause. 

At  the  trade-house  the  factor  and  his 
guest  learned  from  the  still  shaky  Tete- 
Boule  that  Michel  and  David  had  packed 
a  canoe  and  provisions  over  the  portage 
at  dax'light.  With  his  daughter  "^t. 
Onge  visited  the  shacks  of  the  post 
Indians  in  the  faint  hope  of  finding  that 
the  sunlight,  as  it  lifts  the  river  mists, 
had  also  banished  the  terror  of  the 
night.  But  fear  of  the  thing  xvhich, 
without  trace  or  trail,  had  swallowed  up 
four  of  their  men,  and  xvith  its  night 
wailing  had  frozen  them  xvith  dread  in 
their  blankets,  still  clung  to  the  gra3'- 
faced  men  and  women. 

But  before  starting,  down  river  on  his 
quest  with  David,  Michel  had  done  his 
work  well.  Not  an  Indi:y:i  dared  leave 
the  post  because  of  the  demon  which 
the  wily  head  man  had  assured  them 
was  13'ing  in  wait  for  them.  So,  for  a 
time  St.  Onge  could  count  on  keeping 
his  post  servants,  and  then — 

“Well,  who  can  foretell  what  is  on  the 
knees  of  the  gods,  Monsieur?”  he  said 
with  a  characteristic  shrug. 

Through  the  following  da3's  while  fie 
impatiently  waited  for  the  return  of 
David*^  Steele  occupied  his  time  with  the 
study  of  two  interesting  subjects — Tete- 
Boule  and  Denise  St.  Onge.  And  he 
found  in  each  much  to  stimulate  his 
curiosity.  The  Indian,  once  a  twist  of 
nigger-head  tobacco  and  the  gift  of  a 
skinning  knife  had  established  friendly 
relations,  was  led  repeat  the  tales  of 
huge  tracks  in  the  muskeg  and  night 
wailing  which  he  had  brought  to  the 
post  during  the  summer.  To  Steele, 
familiar  with  shamanism  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  sorcery  among  the  Ojibwa3'S  and 
Crees,  this  squat  redman,  with  his  high 
cheek  bones-  and  close-set  e3'es,  was 
something  of  a  puzzle.  In  his  forty 
years  of  wandering  life,  the  bow-legged 
Ojibway  had  drifted  from  Oxford 
Flouse,  far  in  western  Keewatin,  east 
to  Fl3'ing  Post.  And  in  all  this  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  forest  and  myskeg,  there 
was  not  a  fur  post  known  to  Steele  with 
which  the  Indian  was  not  familiar. 
Patently  sunerstitious,  evidenced  by  hi* 
terror  of  the  night  before  and  the  xvild 
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OUR  HUNDRED 
members  for  the 
American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Tribe  of  The  Lone 
Scouts  o  f  America, 
two  weeks  after  the 
first  announcement  ap¬ 
peared.  That’s  going 
some.  If  every  Lone 
Scout  will  get  a  new 
member  that  will  be  eight  hundred. 
Let’s  have  a  mark  to  shoot  ^t.  Why  not 
have  a  thousand  Lone  Scouts  in  the 
Tribe  by  September  first?  Numbers 
isn’t  the  only  thing  we  want,  but  we  do 
want  all  the  boys  in  the  territory  who 
will  make  good  scouts  to  join  with  us. 
Let’s  go. 

How  is  this  for  a  letter?  We  think 
its  great.  Let’s  hear  from  some  more  of 
you. 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

Recently  I  wag'  looking  through  the 
“American  Agriculturist”  and  what  should 
greet  me  but  an  article  concerning  the 
Lone  Scouts  of  America.  I  was  more 
pleased  than  surprised  because  I  was  once 
a  Lone  Scout  of  good  standing.  I  joined 
that  organization  way  back  in  August  1918 
when  I  was  twelve  years  of  age  and  the 
Lone  Scouts  had  been  going  for  only  three 
years.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
derived  many  benefits  and  made  many  new 
friends.  Some  who  are  well  known  in  the 
Lone  Scout  world  are  particular  friends  of 
mine. 

About  two  years  ago  I  was  obliged  to 
give  up  all  of  my  studies  and  scouting 
work  due  to  serious  eye  trouble  from  which 
I  am  slowly  but  decidedly  recovering.  I 
had  to  drop  the  Lone  Scouts  and  for  the 
past  two  years  I  have  nearly  lost  track 
of  that  organization.  But  now  I  want  to 
come  back.  I  want  to  be  one  of  the  first 
hundred  to  join  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Tribe.  Because  the  Lone  Scouts  is 
recognized  by  the  world  as  being  one  of 
the  finest  organizations  to  which  any  boy 
can  attach  himself  and  also  because  one 
of  the  most  reliable  farm  papers  in  the 
United  States  encourages  this  organization 
no  boy  should  hesitate  for  a  single  minute 
to  fill  out  the  blank  and  be  a  true  Lone 
Scout. 

I  personally  wish  to  congratulate  you 
In  the  good  work  and  efforts  spent  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Lone  Scouts.  May  you  be 
well  repaid.  If  you  wish  you  may  use 
this  letter  for  publication. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

LEO  G.  KERST, 

Sabael,  N.  Y. 

The  Membership  Card 

Your  membership  card  should  mean  a 
lot  to  you.  On  it  you  tvill  keep  a  record 
of  your  advancement  in  Lone  Scout 
■work.  You  should  have  a  place  to  keep 


it,  where  it  will  not 
become  damaged.  On 
spaces  for  recording 
the  back,  you  will  find 
your  booster  points 
and  the  dates  when 
you  pass  jvmr  degree 
tests. 

Read  the  pledge 
carefully  before  you 
sign  it,  and  as  you  sign  it  make  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  live  up  to  the  pledge  every 
day.  When  you  make  a  record  of  your 
achievements  on  the  back  pf  the  card, 
be  very  careful  to  do  it  neatly  so  you 
will  be  proud  to  show  your  card  to  other 
Lone  Scouts.  At  all  times  j^ou  should 
remember  that  you  are  now  a  member 
of  a  great  organization,  and  that  you 
now  have  more  influence  with  other 
boys  than  you  had  before  you  became 
a  Lone  Scout.  If  you  are  tempted  to  do 
things  that  are  not'  quite  square,  re¬ 
member  that  you  are  a  Lone  Scout  and 
don’t  do  them. 

Degree  Work 

Every  new  scout  should  try  to  pass 
his  first  degree  test  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  do  not  let  your  eagerness  to  get 
your  first  degree  pin  influence  you  to  be 
satisfied  with  “just  passing.”  Your  first 
degree  is  the  foundation  for  all  your 
scout  work,  and  you  should  not  only 
know  it  thoroughly,  but  practice  it.  You 
wouldn’t  think  much  of  the  fellow  who 
threw  to  second  base  when  he  should 
have  thrown  to  first,  and  then  excused 
himself  by  saying,  “Well,  I  knew  where 
to  throw  it,  all  right,  but  I  didn’t  have 
time  to  think.”  In  the  same  -w'ay  it 
isn’t  enough  to  know  your  first  degree 
tests,  you  must  form  a  habit  of  doing 
the  things  which  you  learn.  The  first 
degree  teaches  you  that  you  should  not 
read  in  bad  light,  and  with  the  "paper 
too  close  to  your  eyes,  but  this  knowl- 
edge  doesn’t  do  much  good,  if  you  learn 
it,  and  then  do  not  follow  it. 

The  tests  of  the  first  degree  tell  you 
a  lot  about  how  you  should  live  and 
how  to  develop  your  senses  so  they  "will 
be  keen.  You  will  be  told  how  to  train 
yoirrself  so  3-ou  can  hear  slight  noises, 
and  see  long  distances.  All  these  things 
will  be  of  value  to  j-ou,  and  help  to 
be  successful  in  whatever  j’ou  try  to  do. 


ALBANY  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Elmer  Hucks 

BROOME  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Wheaton  Webb  Frank  Vodvacka 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Mansion  Gerald  Shinner 

Leon  Sager  Elmer  Perry 

Hilmer  Mol!  Chester  Vickers 

Halstead  Shinner 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Max  Yaw  Franklin  Ernst 

Francis  Wyman  Francis  Pratt 

CAYUGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Patterson,  Jr.  Leroy  Brick 

Gordon  Kahler  Howard  Albring 

Meron  Schmidt  Donald  Stevens 

John  DeWitt  William  Edmunds 

CORTLAND  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Russell  Bartlett 

CHENANGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Walter  Lawton  Robert  Miller 

Ralph  Turner 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Irving  Nickels  James  Coyne 

Harold  McGrain  Samuel  Sheffer 

Thomas  Pedizzi 

CLINTON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Kenneth  Bruce  Charles  Gregory 


DELAWARE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Ivan  Tayler  Charles  Newman 

Clifton  Barnes  Lauren  Mitchell 

Ernest  Arnold  Grant  O'Dell 

Leumen  Searle  Roger  Neff 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
George  Kuchler  C.  Robert  Hoage 

Willet  Marshall  William  Kaufmann 

ERIE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Kittleson  Edward  Stephen 

FULTON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Ransselaer  Reynolds  Frank  Violyn 

Howard  Mann 

GENESSEE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Walter  Grant  Elmer  Dalsla 

GREENE  COUNTY,  N.  Y» 
Hilton  Smith  Clayton  Van 

-HERKIMER  COUNTY,  N,  Y. 
John  Shulgary  Izydor  Haberk 

Richard  Dye  Howard  Whipple 

Raymond  Dye 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
John  Weber  John  Avery 

George  Smith  David  Frink 

Arthur  Anderson  Earl  Anderson 

LEWIS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Erwin  Schoff 


- .  ■  "  '  - -  - -  ■  -  csa 

Use  This  Blank  and  Become  a  Lone  Scout 


Date  . . 

I  have,  with  the  consent  of  my  parents  or  guardian,  taken  the  following 
pledge  of  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America,  which  I  have  read  and  understand: 

“I  pledge  my  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  natron  for  which  it  stands,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.  1  will  ‘Do  a  Useful  Thing  Each  Day’  and  be  worthy 
of  the  name  Lone  Scout.” 

Enclosed  find  30  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  enrolling  me  as  a  member.  This 
membership  fee  entitles  me  to  a  membership  card,  the  badge,  a  handbook,  and 
all  the  privileges  of  the  order. 

Name  . . . . . . . . 

Nationality  and  color  . . .  Age  . . . . 

St.  No.  P.  O.  Box  or  R.  F.  D.  No . . . . . . . . 

Town  .  County  .  State  . . . . 

Send  all  applications  to  Lone  Scout  Editor,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Kodak  Simplicity 
further 
Simplified 

The  Id  Eocket  Kodak 
Series  II 


"V^ITH  the  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  and  Diomatic 
*  »  Shutter  equipment,  this  camera  offers  a  range  of 
efficiency  not  heretofore  obtainable  at  the  price. 

This  superior  combination  of  lens  and  shutter  means 
better  timed,  sharper  negatives,  the  evidence  of  which  is 
plain  in  the  prints — overwhelmingly  plain  in  enlargements. 

The  focus  is  prompt  and'precise.  in  the  fq."]  lens,  and  a  shutter 


A  mere  turn  of  the  lens,  which  is 
at  your  fingertips,  brings  the  focus 
instantly,  accurately,  while  be¬ 
neath  the  lens  a  plainly  lettered, 
simple  scale  tells  you  how  to  fit 
the  exposure  to  the  light. 

It’s  all  simple,  yet  there’s  speed 


with  speeds  up  to  one-hundredth 
part  of  a  second  to  make  that 
speed  available. 

No.  lA  Pocket  Kodak,  Series 
II,  for  2^2  X  4^4  pictures,  equipped 
with  Kodak  Anastigmat  jqq 
Lens,  Diomatic  Shutter — ^26. 


^At  your  dealer  s 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
John  Colton  Edward  Goble 

MONROE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Richard  Hoffman  William  Smith 

MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Harry  Bushnell  Sidney  Miller 

Elmer  Leisten 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Rudolph  Stadler  Frederick  Byons 

Frederick  Stadler  Karl  Poppe 

Joseph  Dillenbeck 

NIAGARA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Allison  Printup. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY,  N.  Y, 
Lawrence  Carr,  Jr. 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Harvey  Jenkins  Alvin  Barthel 

John  Rulison  John  Van  Wickein 

OSWEGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Clare  Stewart  William  Barber 

Lewis  Mainwaring  Clair  Peterson 

ONTARIO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
William  Powers 

ORLEANS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Daniel  Weale 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Chamberlain 

OTSEGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  Morehouse 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Earl  Face  Bernard  Alderman 

ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Maurice  Evans  Donald  Morton 

Clarence  Westaway 

SCHUYLER  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Sheldon  Walling  Claude  McPherson 

Harley  Belfance 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Obermeyer  Donald  Spanllng 

SARATOGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Wayne  Van  Vranken  Harold  Parker 
LeGrande  DeLong  James  Angell 
James  Parker 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY,  N.  Y, 
Chester  ^Gordon  George  Hunt 

Franklin  Hunt 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Stanley  Stedjeski  Leo  Stedjeski 

TIOGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Padgett  Samuel  Harlin 

Harrison  Loveless  Harry  Stoughton 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Harland  Carpenter  Merle  Holden 

WAYNE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Harold  Bishop  Richard  Hoad 

Forest  Bennett  Felix  Greene 

WARREN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Smith  Austin 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Kenneth  Nelson  Gordon  Park 

WYOMING  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 
Harry  Douglass  -  Daniel  Dicker 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

John  Lemke 

(Continued  on  page  590) 


The  Valley  of  Voices 

(Continued  from  opposite  pB.gc) 

tales  he  had  circulated,  Steele  soon 
learned  that  Tete-Boule — who  owed  his 
name  to  the  likeness  of  his  broad  face 
to  the  Tete-de-Boule  Cress — ■was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence. 

“Tetc-Boule,”  demanded  Steele  in  one 
of  their  conversations  on  the  river  shore, 
“why  should  this  Windigo  wish  to  harm 
this  post;  the  people,  here,  have  never 
done  him  an  injury?” 

The  minklike  eyes  of  the  Indian 
widened  with  fear  at  the  mention  of  the 
dread  name,  which  is  taboo  among  the 
superstitious. 

“Dis  ees  hees  countree.  Long  tarn 
ago,  he  cum  here  on  dis  riviere,”  the 
Indian  muttered,  evidently  ill  at  ease. 

“Was  it  the  Windigo  who  drowned 
the  men  with  the  fur  canoe?” 

At  the  use  of  the  forbidden  word  by 
Steele,  for  the  second  time,  Tcte-Boule 
furtively  glanced  to  the  rear  and  up  and 
down  the  shore.  It  was  apparent  that 
he  feared  that  the  name  might  conjure 
up  the  reality. 

“What  do  you  think,  Tete-Boule?’* 
Steele  insisted. 

For  a  space  the  O  jib  way  smoked  in 
silence,  then  spat  far  into  the  water  be¬ 
fore  he  answered. 

“De  crew  ov  de  fur-cano’  not  drown’ 
■ — eat  up!”  And  he  opened  his  wide 
mouth  and  snapped  his  jaws. 

“Will  he  come  again  by  night  to  the 
post  here?” 

The  Indian  slowly  nodded.  1 

(To  Be  Continued) 


'nelivere^lToyDarre 

lor  SO  days  trial  on  approval. 
Choice  ot  44  Styies,  colors  and  sizes 
of  tamoas  Ranger  Bicycles.  Express 
prepaid.  Bicycles  $21.50  and  up. 
sC  ^  desired.  Boys  and 

.  .V  O  4VX>  vaavU  srirls  easily  make  the 
bicycle  earn  the  small  monthly  payments. 

MAC  wheels  equipment  at  half 

I  44^9u9ual  prices.  Write  forremark* 
Aablefactc - * - ' 


ablef  actory  prices  and  marvelous  terms. 

CYClE€(»ffiMiTwrH. 
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Perfection  in  the  Home 

Anew  home  is  started,  a  new  nest,  as  it 

were,  feathered  and  made  ready.  ^ 

And  ten  to  one.  Daughter  does  her  cooking 
on  a  Perfection  Oil  Cook  Stove.  Thoughtful 
mother  who  gave  it  as  a  wedding  gift;  lucky 
daughter  to  receive  it! 

And,  speaking  of  luck,  think  of  Friend  Hubby 
and  the  dinner  ahead.  Thick  broiled  steaks, 
tasty  stews,  light-as-thistle-down  popovers! 

Every  dish  another  stove  can  cook,  the  Per¬ 
fection  does,  and  better. 

Over  2,000,000  happy  housewives  use  and 
praise  the  New  Perfection, 


PERFECTION 

Oil  Cook  Stoves  onA  Ovens 

There’s  a  Perfection  model  for  any  use  or 
any  purse.  Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


N 
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The  Clothes  Moth 

Experiments  Reveal  New  Facts  About  Moths 


The  specialists  in  Entomology  at 
Washington  have  been  making  tests  to 
determine  what  is  best  to  prevent 
damage  to  fabrics  and  furs  by  the 
clothes  moth.  What  they  have  found 
out  does  not  in  every  case  coincide  with 
our  own  ideas  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  prevention. 

The  usual  cedar-lined  closet  or  chests 
made  of  cedar  or  Eucalyptus  are  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  practical  value  if  they 
are  in  constant  use.  Clothing  should 
be  put  away  absolutely  clean  and  free 
from  Insect  eggs  or  larvae,-  besides 


Stylish  Pattern  for  Girls 

The  pattern  pictured  below  would 
work  up  to  advantage  in  material  suited 
for  utility  wear,  as  gingham,  pongee, 
madras,  or  English  cotton  broadcloth. 


Pattern  2325  has  the  sleeves  and  yole  cut 
in  one,  a  Peter  Pan  collar,  and  has  bloomers  to 
match  the  dress.  It  comes  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12, 
and  14  years.  It  requires  3  yards  of  36-inch 
material  zvtth  yard  of  32-inch  contrasting  in 
the  8-ycar  size.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly,  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  coin  or  stamps  (coin  sent 
at  own  risk)  and  mail  to  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


being  wrapped  in  airtight  containers 
which  may  or  may  not  be  treated  with 
oil  of  red  cedar  or  camphor.  Oil  of 
Eucalyptus  or  oil  of  pine  have  little  or 
no  I'alue  for  this  purpose. 

Napthaline  flakes  or  balls,  or  paradl- 
chlorobcnzlne  (which  the  peach  growers 
use  against  the  peach-borer)  are  the 
most  effective  preventives  against  moths. 
They  should  be  packed  wnth  the  fabrics 
or  furs  in  tight  containers  after  the 
clothing  has  had  a  thorough  sunning 
and  cleaning. 

If  one  sends  furs  to  the  cold  storage 
the  same  rule  of  absolute  freedom  from 
eggs  and  larvae  must  be  observed.  Furs 
which  have  not  been  beaten,  brushed  and 
sunned  before  storage  may  come  home 
with  active  healthy  larvae  in  them.  The 
temperature  of  the  storage  plant  has  to 
be  as  low  as  20®  to  25®  F.  if  it  succeeds 
in  killing  the  larvae  of  the  clothes  moth 
in  as  little  as  67  days.  If  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  around  40°F.  the  wTll-grown 
larvae  may  last  from  6  to  14  months 
while  the  eggs  of  the  moth  w^ould  be 
killed  in  6  w'eeks  at  that  temperature. 

Knowing  the  results  of  these  tests,  it 
is  well  then  to  form  the  habit  of 
thoroughly  sunning,  brushing  jnd  beat¬ 


ing  furs,  both  before  storing  and  re¬ 
moving  them  from  storage— G.  W.  H. 

Washing^  Woolen  Blankets 

ASHING  woolen  blankets  is  an  easy 
matter  when  done  according  to  the 
method  I  have  found  through  experience 
to  be  a  sure  and  easy  way  of  getting*  this 
somewhat  hard  task  done.  They  are  put 
through  a  rainwater  suds,  being  careful 
to  use  a  good  grade  of  soap.  Sometimes 
it  is  advisable  to  use  a  second  suds.  I 
like  to  use  fairly  warm  but  not  hot  water. 
Then  they  are  wrung  and  placed  on  the 
line  full-length.  Now  the  hose  is  taken 
and  they  are  rinsed  by  turning  the  hose 
on  both  sides.  I  find  that  this  beats  up 
the  nap  that  has  been  compressed  in  the 
washing. 

I  learned  also  that  one  must  prop  up 
the  line  high  or  else  the  blankets  will 
touch  the  ground  as  they  become  filled 
with  water.  The  stretching  caused  by  the 
weight  of  the  water  is  beneficial  as  it  helps 
to  prevent  some  of  the  shrinkage  that 
sometimes  occurs.  No  other  method  has 
given  us  the  soft  and  nice  results  when 
the  blankets  are  dry. — Mrs.  W.  E.  Farver. 


For  Party  Wear 

Made  up  in  pretty  printed  voile  or  of 
silk  this  dress  pattern  would  furnish  the 
High  School  girl  or  a  slender  young 
woman  a  charming  dress  for  evening 
affairs. 


Pattern  2330  comes  in  sizes  16  years,  36,  33, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  ,  The  dress 
closes  on  the  left  shoulder  and  a  godet  is  in¬ 
serted  at  the  left  side  only.  Size  36  requires 
3  yards  of  36-inch  material  with  ^  yard  of. 
40-inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


Refinishing  Bedsteads 

CAN  easily  make  over  my  white  Iron 
bedsteads,  I  have  found,  with  a  can  of 
white  enamel  paint  I  first  touch  the 
scarred  spots,  nicely,  and  when  that  has 
dried,  I  give  the  entire  bedstead  a  thor¬ 
ough  coat. 

For  those  bedsteads  with  what  is  known 
as  a  Vernis  Martin  finish,  I  have  found 
that  I  can  buy  at  the  paint  shop  an  espe¬ 
cially  prepared  gilt  finish.  This  is  a  pow¬ 
der  and  oil  which  I  mix  together  myself 
as  it  Is  needed.  Exi)erience  has  sho\yn 
me  that  this  should  be  put  on  rather  thin, 
and  a  second  coat  used  if  necessary. — Mrs. 
W.  E.  Farver. 
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Tabloids  From  the  Owego  Conference 


District  Home 

(Editor’s  Note: — Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Feint 
ivho  attended  the  three-day  hotne  bureau 
conference  in  Otvegd~re forts  the  following 
tabloids  of  speeehes  made  there.  These 
indicate  the  trend  of  ideas  expressed  by  the 
speakers.) 

TN  this  prolonged  period  of  agricultural 

depression  we  need  to  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  farming  of  New  York  State. 
Much  of  its  good  fertile  land  was  cleared 
by  the  Indians  before  the  whites  came 
to  this  country,  has  a  high  intrinsic  value 
of  its  own  and  lies  in  the  back3^ard  of  the 
greatest  eastern  markets. 

We  must,  too,  have  in  mind  two  things. 
First,  our  rural  people  must  not  lower 
their  standards  of  living  in  this  time  of 
trial.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  kind  of 
car  they  shall  drive  nor  of  a  furnace  in 
the  house  or  even  of  a  bathroom  for  tlie 
farm  home.  But,  I  am  thinking  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  children.  Nothing  should 
interfere  with  tliat.  Their  cj'es  must  be 
tested,  and  we  must  see  that  they  grow 
good  strong  bodies.  The  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  physical  and  mental  needs  should 
come  first.  I  would  advise  leaving  the 
farm  for  a  short  tiihe  if  necessary  to  do 
this,  rather  than  to  stay  on  and  lower  the 
standard  of  living.  The  Home  Bureau  is 
more  efficient  in  maintaining  this  high 
standard  than  any  other  organization  work¬ 
ing  in  the  rural  communities. 

Second,  we  must  also  remember  that 
farming  is  going  to  be  more  prosperous 
in  the  future.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  en¬ 
courage  boys  to  make  ready  for  farming, 
by  getting  proper  education  for  the  work. 
It  is  a  better  time  to  purchase  a  farm  than 
when  farming  was  at  its  peak  in  1915. 
The  3’oung  people  in  Home  Bureau  homes 
now  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  prepare  for  the  future  in 
farm  life. 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd — Director 
of  Extension,  N.  Y.  .State  of 
Agriculture. 

*  * 

/^NE  subject  tliat  I  want  the  members  of 
this  organization  to  take  home  with 
them  to  think  alxHit  is  this:  “What  does 
my  husband  think  of  the  Home  Bureau?” 
If  it  means  anything  that  is  truly  worth¬ 
while  it  should  mean  something  to  the  man 
who  sees  it  first  hand.  Some  of  the  things 
he  is  entitled  to  ask  are : 

1.  Does  the  work  my  wife  does  and  the 
things  she  learns ,  in  the  Home  Bureau 
make  home  a  happier  place? 

2.  Has  the  organization  taught  her  the 
principles  of  budgeting?  Is  she  ..bie  to 
Judge  values,  to  purchase  intelligently,  to 
rnake  the  best  use  of  the  money  1  earn? 

3.  Has  she  learned  to  budget  her  time,  as 
a*  well  as  her  money?  Does  she  have  to 
hurry  constantly? 

4.  Is  she  a  better  mother  to  her  children? 
Does  she  know  how  to  build  strong  bodies, 
good  minds,  splendid  characters? 

5.  Is  she  a  better  companion  to  me  be¬ 
cause  she  goes  to  the  Home  Bureau? 

The  best  kind  of  a  Home  Bureau  mem¬ 
ber  is  really  alive,  does  her  work  well, 
makes  a  comfortable  home,  and  is  some¬ 
body  in  her  community.  Her  husband  will 
be  proud  of  her.  I  believe  that  we  might 
Well  adopt  a  new  slogan — “Make  every 
husband  a  Home  Bureau  Booster.” 

Mrs.  G.  T.  Powell — President 

State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus 

'"PHE  men  have  looked  to  the  Sfate  Col- 
lege  to  solve  their  difficulties,  and  now 
the  women  may  look  to  their  own  State 
College  for  the  same  service.  One  thing 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  needs  to  develop  is  a  program 
tliat  will  help  men  as  well  as  women.  An 
economic  study  is  now  most  essential,  so 
tliat  the  man  may  meet  at  his  door  a 
trained  intelligence  that  will  make  his  dol¬ 
lar  go  as  far  as  it  will.  In  the  selection 
of  food,  clothing,  and  housing  and  all  their 
accessories,  tlie  homemaker  needs  to  be 
able  to  spend  the  income  wisely  and  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
living. 

Prof.  Martha  Vah  Rensselaer — 

N.  Y.  State  Leader  of  Home 
Demonstration  Agents. 


Bureau  Federation  Has  Noted  Speakers 


■VVT'E  need  to  hold  our  community  pro- 
grams  up  for  inspection  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  are  truly  educational 
or  merely  entertaining.  We  need  to  de¬ 
velop  the  study  of  civics,  tliat  we  may  de¬ 
velop  a  better  citizenship.  We  also  need 
to  develop  the  Home  Bureau  scholarship 
fund,  started  three  years  ago,  in  order  to 
enable  rural  girls  to  get  an  education  in 
home  economics.  One  dollar  from  each  of 
the  400  communities  represented  here  to¬ 
day  w’ould  never  be  missed  and  would  send 
some  girl  to  our  new  College  of  Home 
Economics. 

As  in  all  lives,  so  in  all  organizations 
there  arc  two  lines,  the  line  of  vision  and 
the  line  of  performance.  If  in  the  con¬ 
flict  we  get  to  the  point  where  we  sec  only 


cy  of  that  group.  The  Home  Bureau  is 
not  only  serving  with  the  college  and  the 
people,  but  as  between  the  two.  .Some 
projects  have  actual'}'  been  secured  and 
financed  by  the  people  as  the  college  was 
at  the  time  unable  to  give  it  such  as  milli¬ 
nery,  and  others  may  be.  I  prophesy  that 
in  ten  p-ears’  time  all  departments  of  the 
college  will  be  contributing  to  the  work. 
.  Story  telling,  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Durand  has  been  a  very  valuable  recent 
addition  to  the  projects.  In  the  South 
the  Home  Bureaus  are  making  splendid 
use  of  this  with  frequent  use  of  imperson¬ 
ations  of  well  knovTi  characters  by  the 
children.  Nothing  finer  can  be  given  our 
youth  than  great  stories  of  great  heroism, 
and  great  deeds.  It  is  bound  to  enrich 


No.  £318-6  Pillow 
cases  of  Unc  white 
tubing,  embroidered  in 
white  edged  with  nar¬ 
row  crochet.  Pillow 
tubing  36  by  42  inches 
stamped  for  pillow 
case  7Sc  each.  Floss 
1  Sc.  extra. 


performance  it  means  failure.  The  big  apd  influence  their  lives  and  to  help  to 


thing  to  keep  in  view  is  the  aim.  “Every 
home  an  ideal  home.” — Mrs.  A.  E.  Brig- 
den,  First  President  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus. 

*  4  * 

/^UR  aim  is  to  develop  so  fine  a  program 
in  each  community  that  we  can  ask 
for  public  support  without  apologies.  Al¬ 
ready  eleven  departments  of  the  college 
arc  contributing  to  this  program  and  child 
training  is  on  tlie  horizon.  Community 
projects,  of  interest  to  both  men  and  \TOm- 
en,  are  the  connective  tissue  of  the  Home 
Bureau  organization.  As  soon  as  rural 
life  becomes  as  well  organized  as  city 
life,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  farmers 
to  have  poorer  schools,  churches,  hospi¬ 
tals,  or  recreation  facilities  than  those  of 
the  cit}'. 

Five  j'ears  ago  we  had  ii  community 
projects  under  way.  No\v  there  are  no 
less  than  79  In  actual  operation,  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  all  phases  of  rural  life  of  the 
state  that  is  beyond  mathematical  measure¬ 
ment. 

It  is  In  terms  of  community  service  that 
life’s  real  satisfaction  is  measured.  The 
various  projects  hold  the  organization  to¬ 
gether.  The  num1>er  of  projects  ta’icen  by 
local  groups  is  the  real  test  of  the  efficien- 


Unfinished  Songs. 

Mrs.  Mae  Morris. 

A  haunting  melody,  a  throb 
Of  sweet,  unfinished  song, 

A  glimpse  of  gardens  through  old  trees 
Where  birds  trill  all  day  long — 

A  lingering  fragrance  just  at  dusk 
When  shadows  veil  the  flower, 

A  breath  of  new-mown  hay  at  dawn 
Elusive  as  the  hour; 

A  curving  road  that  beckons  on 
To  sparkling  drift  of  sea, 

A  ship  that  slips  to  sky  beyond 
With  phantom  sails  blow  free — 

A  face  surpassing  fair  that  lights 
With  sweet  unuttered  dreams, 

A^  deep  revealing  flash  of  soul 

Where  startling  courage  gleams^ 

My  heart  leaps  like  an  eager  child 
Who  seks  the  rainbow’s  gold. 

Alluring  charm  and  mystery 
Half  hidden  beauties  hold. 

To  each  fair  vista  fancy  brings 
A  wealth  of  sweet  imaginings. 


prevent  the  disappearance  annually  of  the 
11,000  boj's  and  girls,  most  of  them  rural. 

The  biggest  single  thing  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  has  to  its  credit  is  its  sliare  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  new  rural  school  law. — Dr,  Ruby 
Green  Smith,  Secretary  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Bureaus  and  Associate 
State  Leader  of  Home  Demonstration 
Agents. 


SPONGE  CAKE 

PONGE  cake  are  favorites  with  some 
Ticople  and  w'hile  they  call  for  a  lot  of 
eggs  they  are  not  prohibitive  after  all. 
The  white  sponge,  a  j  ellow  cake  and  a  dark 
cake  may  be  easily  made  with  a  dozen 
eggs.  Never  throw  the  yolks  away  as  one 
woman  I  know  does.  The  yoUcs  may  be 
used  in  too  many  ways  to  allow  a  waste 
like  that. 

Delicious  Sponge  Cake 

I  cup  of  sugar 

1  cup  flour 
12  egg  whites 

2  level  teaspoon  fills  cream  of  tartar. 

Beat  tlie  egg  whites  until  light.  Fold 

in  the  sugar  in  which  one  teaspoon  of 
cream  of  tartar  has  been  sifted.  Sift  the 
flour  and  the  other  cream  of  tartar  four 
or  five  limes  and  fold  in  but  do  not  beat. 
Flavor  with  vanilla  and  bake  in  slow  oven 
about  40  minutes.  Allow  to  cool  in  pan, 
turn  out  and  ice. — L.  H.  L. 


Don’t  Forget  the  Contests 

Don’t  forget  that  Aunt  Janet  is  run¬ 
ning  two  contests,  both  to  end  June  20th. 
Prizes  are  offered  for  best  letters  on 
the  two  subjects,  “What  book  outside 
of  the  Bible  has  meant  the  most  to  me 
and  why?”  “What  motion  picture  has 
impressed  me  most  and  W’hy  ?”  The 
prizes  in  each  contest  are  three  dollars 
for  first  prize  letter,  two  dollars  for 
second  and  one  dollar  for  third.  We 
shall  print  as  many  letters  as  we  can 
find  room  for. 


Practical  Hints 

When  starching  curtains,  be  careful  not 
to  starch  the  hem  the  rod  goes  through. 
The  rod  will  go  in  more  easily  and  the 
curtain’s  life  will  be  lengthened. — E.  B.L. 

*  *  * 

When  tlie  girlie  receives  a  new  bisque- 
head  doll,  varnish  the  head  with  the  color¬ 
less  varnish  if  you  wish  to  lengthen  the 
life  of  the  doll.— E.  B.  L. 
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lExtra  washing  help  that 
you  cannot  get  in  any 
other  form!  Splendid 
soap  and  dirt- loosening 
naptha,  working  to¬ 
gether,  make  Fels-Naptha 
different  from  any  other 
soap  or  soap  product. 
Isn’t  this  extra  help  worth 
a  penny  more  a  week? 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha  or 
will  get  it  for  you 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  C»60 

JUST  one  oi  our  wonderful  barsaina 
Set  comprises  a  4,  4t4'  or  5  foot  iro» 
The  enameled  roll  rim  bath  tub,  one  19 
“Prida”  enameled  flat-back  lav- 

atory,  a  syphon  action,  wash-down 
water  closet  with  porcelain  tank,  oak 
post  hinge  seat;  all  china  index 
faucets,  nickel -plated  traps,  and  all 
Send  fer  nickel-plated  fittings. 

Catalog  J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
20  254  West  34th  St..  New  York  City 


Klutch, 

holds  False  Teeth 


Klutcli  forms  an  adhesive  cushion  between  the 
ilate  and  gums ;  holds  the  plate  so  snug  that  it  c^’t 
ock,  can’t  drop,  can’t  chafe,  can't  be  “played  with 
ind  not  a  seed  can  getiunder  it.  You  can  eat,  talk, 
augh  or  sing  Just  as  well  as  you  ever  did  with  your 
tatural  teeth.  A  box  of  Klutch  is  three  months  of 
oy.  Postpaid  fiOcts;  2  boxes  $1.00.  (Send  $1  bill  at 
>ur  risk).  Use  a  whole  box.  !If  not  wore  than  satis* 
ied,  all  your  money  back. 


®E*PERFECT-HEMSTITGHER 


PERFECT  HEMSTITCHING 
AND  PICOTIHO  ATTACH¬ 
MENT  PRICE.  $1 00 
'Absolute  money-back  ^ar- 
antee  Greatest  invention  ever 
known  for  the  housewife  Pits 
jmy  make  of  sewing  machine 
Easy  and  <)uick  to  attach.  Easy 
to  cerate  Pays  for  itself  »n 
ten  minutes  time.  Hemstitch¬ 
ing  as  beautiful  as  done  by  a 
5275.00  machine.  Send  no  money 


Pay  the  postman  51  00  Keep 


it  five  days.  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  more  than  pleaaedl 


HEMSTITCHER  CO.,  Dept.  57,  Ft.  W«rth,  Tex. 


Cuticura 
Soap  and 
Ointment 

Keep  the  Scalp 
Clean  and  Healthy 
Promote  Hair  Growth 


You  can  be  quickly  cured,  if  you 


k 

m  Send  10  cents  for  28S-paee  book  on  Stammering  r.Dci 
M  stuttering,  “Its  Cause  and  Cure.”  It  tells  ho’^  I 
W  cured  myself  after  stammering  20  yrs.  B.  N.  Bogus^ 

a  5134  Bogue  Bldg.,  1147  N.  III.  St.,  Indianapolis. 


'STAMMER 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Itemoves  Dandruff — Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 
60c.  and  fl.co  at  druggists. 
Hlscox  Cheni.  W orks.  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 


DRESS  LINENS  GINGHAMS 

PERCALES,  PRINTS,  VOILES,  SILKS,  LINEN  TOWELS. 
Lowest  Prices.  Latest  Designs.  Samples  and  Catalog  Free. 
D.  F.  FORWARD,  366  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  V. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  arc  inserted  in  this  d^artment  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  same  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  Zt  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American-  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


New  York. 


tional  Bank  Bldg.,  Easton,  Pa. 


AGENTS— Make  big  money,  all  or  part  time, 

selling  $500,000  Health  and  Accident  Policy  $25 
weekly  benefit.  All  for  $10.  Every  man  and 
woman  you  meet  needs  one.  Write  for  details. 
Suite  215,  Dept.  113,  75  Montgomery  St.,  Je 
City,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  WANTED 


SUMMER  BOARDERS  WANTED— One  mile 

from  Joe’s  Pond,  beautiful  scenery.  SARAH 
BADGER.  Cabot.  Vt. _ 

CATTLE 


•—$10  down  buys  this  fine  Holstein  bull  calf.  His 
granddam  is  Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  (30.95  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  at  four  years  of  age). 
Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted  in  part¬ 
ial  payment  at  full  face  value.  Write  for  price. 
FISHKILL  F.AR.MS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Owner.  Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DUTCH  BELTED  CATTLE  are  profitable 
and  economical  producers  at  the  pail.  Write  for 
bulletin.  R.  J.  LEONARD,  Sec.,  Rockville, 
Conn. 


F'OR  yUICK  SALE  at  the  famous  Greystone 

Jersey  Farm,  West  Chester.,  Pa.  Financial  Sen¬ 
sation  11th  No.  221481,  sou  of  the  great  $60,000 
bull  Financial  Sensation  No.  153793.  Dam: 
Financial  Plymouth  Fern  No.  428352,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Golden  Fern’s  Noble,  with  a  record 
of  345  lbs.  of  fat  at  3  yrs.  Born  Nov.  20,  1921. 
Solid  color,  black  tongue  and  switch.  Ready  for 
immediate  service.  $100.00,  f.  o.  b.  West 
Chester,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
spayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Rillj',  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  AND  WELSH  SHEP¬ 
HERDS  Pups.  Females  $5.00,  males  $8.00, 
spayed  females  $10.  Trained  dogs  one  year  $15. 
Ship  C.O.D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


ANGORA  KITTENS,  Fluffy  beauties,  both 
sex,  all  ages  and  colors.  Lowest  prices.  For  in¬ 
formation  write  MAINE  PET  SHOPS,  Belfast, 
Maine. 


COLLIE  PUPS— PAINE,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

CHOW  CHOW  PUPPIES— Sire,  Windswept 
Chow  Ching  384432,  beautiful  dark  reds,  two 
males,  one  female,  price  $75.  Also  Toy  Poms 
and  Boston  Bulls.  H.  J.  GARROOD,  Sun.shine 
Kennels,  1370  Washington  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

INVEST  IN  AN  ENGIHSH^sTTEPHERD 
pup  or  young  dog  that  will  soon  get  the  cows, 
grit  and  spunk  with  courage  to  drive  at  the 
heels  all  kinds  of  stock.  W.  W.  NORTON, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — Bred  matron,  White  Collie  with 
sable  cheeks.  In  whelp  to  All  White  Stud. 
A  money  maker  for  some  one.  Price,  $35. 
WALTER  WARD,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  the  dog  world  can  offer.  Natural 
born  heel  drivers.  Price  reasonable.  COMRADE 
FARMS,  Gallon,  Ohio. 


SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES,  males  $6 

and  females,  $3.  F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


BAKRED  ROCKS,  Parks  strain  direct,  trap- 

nested  stock,  eggs  from  my  best  matings,  15,  $1.50, 
100.  $8.  NORTON  INGALL.S,  Greenville.  N.  Y. 


TOM  B.MIRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 

the  world’s  best  layers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


FOR  S.ALE:  Baby  Chicks  of  super-quality, 

from  culled  stock,  send  for  prices  and  circular. 
BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY.  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
841  W.  Mary  St. 


TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY 

eggs,  five  dollars,  from  pure  bred,  free  range, 
healthy  birds.  GEO.  LEHMAN.  Amaranth,  Pa. 

B.A.BY  CHICKS— From  pure  bred  selected 

flocks,  leghorns,  10c,  Rocks  and  Reds,  12c,  mixed 
Sc.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post.  Free  circular.  BANKER’S  HATCHERY. 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  Baby  Chicks,  set¬ 

ting  eggs  from  pure  bred,  heavy  laying,  free 
range  stock.  BLAUVELT,  Breeder,  Holmdel,  N. 

h _ _ 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  and  White  Leghorns, 

$8 — 100;  Barred  Rocks,  $9—100;  White  Rocks, 
$12—100;  Reds,  $9 — 100;  light  mixed,  $7 — 100; 
heavy  $8--100.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlister- 
ville.  Pa.,  Box  A. 


HELP  WANTED 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY.  Wanted— 
Supervisors  and  salesmen  with  cars  to  sell  fully 
equipped  high  class  five  tube  radio  sets  direct 
to  homes  in  rural  districts.  Sets  guaranteed, 
easy  terms,  liberal  eommissions.  Write  RURAL 
DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  39  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


MILKERS — Clean,  dryhand  milkers.  Wages 

piecework,  $67.50  to  $90  per  month,  board  and 
room.  WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY 
CO.,  Plainshoro,  N.  J. 


FOREMAN — Man  to  take  charge  outside  on 
Cemetery  grounds  in  Long  Island,  Greater  New 
York.  Preferably  one  with  Cemetery  experience 
who  knows  something  about  horses,  gardening, 
stone  work,  etc.,  and  can  handle  men  and  the 
public.  House  on  grounds  furni.shed  for  resi¬ 
dence.  State  age,  salary  expected,  experience 
and  references.  FOREMAN,  Box  346,  c|o 
American  Agriculturist.   


MISCELLANEOUS 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  guaranteed 
to  please  the  purchaser.  They  are  shipped 
to  trial  to  the  buyer’s  stable.  They  are 
right.  Send  for  booklet.  WALLACE  B. 
CRUMB,  A  Street,  Westville,  Ct. 


WOOL  WANTED — Plighest  cash  prices 
paid.  Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CON¬ 
OVER.  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


LA’PEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK 
TICKETS  save  money  and  time.  Free 
delivery.  Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS 
BROTHERS,  Dept.  A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 


‘T-IOMESPUN”  'POBACCO- Chewing,  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking,  five 
pounds,  $1.25;  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  free. 
Pay  when  received.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
.  teed.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS’  ASSN.,  Pa¬ 
ducah,  Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  chicks,  100%  live 
dehvery.  Write  for  circular.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  R.  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Cli^kS-^^White  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks, 

9c;  mxxed,  /c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di- 

E.  STRAWSER,  Box 

30,  McAlisterviIle,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS — Reds,  $3.25—25;  $6 — 50; 

?°cks,  $3,  $5.50,  $10;  W.  Leghorns, 
$2.75,  $5,  $9;  Heavy  Mixed,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8; 
Light  Mixed,  $2.25,  $4,  $7.  Free  range,  100% 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  W.  A. 

LAUVER,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS;  Rich,  dark 

color;  hens  from  breeding  pens,  each  one  Ver¬ 
mont  certified  and  tested,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhea,  $2.50.  Baby  Chix,  after  June  15,  20c;  300, 
$50;  600,  $90.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 

A  A  10,  Hartland,  V’t. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS  EGG.S,  12— $1.75; 

ducklings,  35c;  White  Wyandotte  eggs,  15— $1.50. 
Postpaid.  D.  WRIGHT.  Bayville,  N.  J. 

TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREED  Strain  C. 

White  Leghorns  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy 
June  chix,  $12  per  100.  Safe  delivery,  Prepaid 
parcel  post  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  PEEK’S 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS— 7c  up.  C.  0.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns  and  mixed.  20th  year.  100%  delivery 
guaranteed.  Pamphlet.  C.  M.  LAUVER, 

Box  26,  Mc.\llisterville,  Pa. 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Price  reasonable. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

DUCKLINGS,  EGGS,  Mammoth  Pekin  Chicks, 

Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Reds.  The  very  best.  F.  S. 
KEITH,  Easton,  Mass. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS  by  adding  coccid- 
iosis  powder  to  chicks  drinking  water  er  milk. 
Two  sizes;  60c  and  $1.00.  Order  direct.  FULL¬ 
ER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY,  Ithaca,  N. 

Y. 

TOBACCO  DUST  of  the  highest  grade  for 
sprinkling,  fumigating  and  worms  in  poultry.  $3 
per  100  lb.  $40  per  ton.  F.O.B.  N.  Y.  TO¬ 
BACCO  DUST  CO.,  97  Reade  St..  New  York. 

A  FORTUNE  IN  TURKEYS  properly  man¬ 

aged.  Hundreds  of  testimonials  say  we  have 
the  only  known  cure  for  Blackhead  and  liver 
trouble,  24  capsules  and  free  formula  $1.  $3.50 

100.  TURKEY  HERBS  REMEDY,  816  South 
Main,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

FARM  DITCH  DIGGER— Build  your  own. 
For  particulars  write  C.  G.  ALDEN,  225  E. 
Tenth  Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

RICH  M.'\N’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man's 

price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  at^achirent. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528,  Salina,  Kans. 

WRITE  US  for  our  new  1925  milking  ma¬ 

chine  catalogue.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept. 

A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY,  get  our  figures  on 

Louden  barn  equipment.  Illustrated  pamphlet 
sent  on  request.  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 
1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WE  WIN  AGAIN;  Dr.  '  Clark’s  Milk 
Strainers  defeat  all  comers,  hig-fiest  award 
for  high  grade  milk  given  to  H.  A.  Cook, 
Cedar  llapids,  Iowa.  Why?  Because  Mr. 
Cook  used  a  Clark  Purity  strainer,  in  his 
dairy.  It  is  guaranteed  to  remove  every 
last  bit  of  sediment.  Write  for  prices  to 
H.  C.  SOULE,  distributor.  Canton,  Maine. 
Orders  will  be  shipped  promptly,  either  for 
strainers  or  cotton  pads,  parcel  post  paid. 

best  EXTENSION  LADDERS  -made, 

25c  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FIERRIS, 
Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

DELCO  LIGHT  AND  PUMP  BARG.MN — I 

have  a  Delco  Lighting  and  Pumping  Plant  that 
cost  me  $1200.  It  is  in  excellent  condition.  I 
am  expanding  my  greenhouse  range  and  plant 
and  am  putting  in  current  from  the  public  serv¬ 
ice.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  bargain,  here  is 
one.  I  will  take  $350  for  the  outfit  as  it  stands. 
A  bargain  like  this  comes  once  in  a  lifetime. 
If  you  are  lit  the  market  for  a  plant,  don’t  pass 
up  this  opportunity.  Box  345,  care  American 
Agriculturist. 

NATIONAL  ANA  LiyUlD  ROOFING  is  a 

real  product.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  cost 
for  reroofing  your  barn.  Write  us  stating  kind 
of  roof,  size  and  width.  NATKTNAL 

ASBESTOS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  C-61,  163  Hender¬ 
son  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

KODAK  ElhHSHliv’G— Trial  offer.  Any  size 

film  developed  for  5  cents.  Prints  3  cents  each. 
Over-night  service.  Expert  work.  YOUNG 

PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

OUR  NEW  LOW-PRICED  DELCO  Light  is 

sold  on  easrj'  terms.  Write  us  about  it. 

DOMESTIC  ELECM'RIC  CO.,  Dept.  J-23,  43 
Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— New  Steam  Chime  Whistle,  % 
inch  pipe  connections,  $9.  Write  HARRY  TEAL, 
Sand  Lake,  N,  Y. 

PRINTING 

STOCK  CATx\LOGUES,  Summer  Resort,  and 
Stationery  Printing.  High  class  work  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Samples.  CUTLER’S  PRINT 

SHOP,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

150  NOTEHEADS,  100  white  envelopes 

printed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  New  York. 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED  1  Samples  for 

stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-27,  Milford,  N. 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  115  acres,  stock, 

tools,  concrete  road.  12  room  house,  Broome  Co., 
New  York.  R.  J.  WHEATON,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  VARIETIES— 
Y’ellow  Jersey  and  Big  Leaf  Up  River  at  $1.75 
per  1,000.  Ready  after  May  5th.  C.  E.  BROWN, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 

MILLIONS  FIELD  GROWN  VEGET.YULE 

PLANTS,  tomato  varieties  Bonny  Best,  New 
Stone,  Greater  Baltimore  all  canners  favorites, 
will  be  ready  May  1st,  SOO — $1.50,  1000 — $250, 
5000  and  over  $2.00  per  thousand  express  and 
Market,  Danish  Ballhead  Flat  Dutch,  Succession, 
Charleston  and  Early  Jersey  wakefields  same 
pricp  as  tomatoes,  Suhrs  Danish  Cauliflower  100 
— 75c,  1000— $5.00  Ruby  King  sweet  peppers 

same  as  cauliflower,  place  your  order  for  May 
delivery.  RIVERSIDE  PLANT  FARM,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Va. 

$1  SPRING  SPECIALS  Prepaid— 18  Giant 

Everblooming  Pansie  plants  in  bud  and  bloom; 
50  Transplanted  Asters, ,  asst ;  125  Asters,  3  col¬ 
ors;  25  Transplanted  Snapdragons,  beautiful  pink 
flowers;  25  Daisies,  pink  and  white  in  bud  and 
bloom;  40  Verbenas,  mammoth  mixed;  25  Glad- 
iolas,  -  exhibition  mixed;  200  selected  Cabbage 
plants;  200  Tomato  plants  selected;  110  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  Wi\I,  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,'  Pa., 
Dept.  A. 

ONIONS,  BEETS,  LETTUCE,  $1  per  1,000" 

Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
$1.25  per  1,000;  Tomato,  all  kinds,  ^  per  1,000; 
Cauliflower,  Peppers,  $3  per  1,000;  Egg  Plants, 
$4  per  1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT, 
Bristol,  Pa. 

GLADIOLI  70  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00— no  2 

alike.  12  choice  dahlias  $1.00.  Catalog.  A. 
SHERMAN,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS,  all 

leading  varieties  SOO  $1.25;  1000  $2.00,  postpaid, 
^tisfaction  guaranteed.  OAKDALE  FARM, 

Franklin,  Va. 

4  SOLID  ACRES  Early  Red  and  Danish  cab¬ 

bage  plants.  Ready  about  June  6  to  30th.  C.  J, 
S'rAFFORD,  R.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Bell  Phone. 

SIRAWBERRY  PLxVNTS:  Senator  Dunlap, 

70c,  100;  $4,  1,000;  Green  Mary,  Big  Late,  90c, 
100;  $5.50,  1,000;  Cooper,  $1,  100;  Everbearer, 
$1.10,  100;  Blackberry,  $2.50,  100;  St.  Regis,  $2, 
WO.^^  MANGUS,  THE  BERRY  MAN,  Pulaski) 

TOM.A.TO  —  EGG  —  CAEB.^GE  —  Cx\ULI- 
FLOWER— and  ASTER  PLANTS:  Tomatoes— 
Langdon’s  Earliana,  John  Baer,  Bonny  Best, 
Jewel,  Stone,  Ponderosa,  Dwarf  Champion. 
Transplanted  plants  $8.00  per  1000.  Potted 
plants  $30.00  per  1000.  $3.50  per  100.  Black 

Beauty  and  New  York  Improved  Egg  Plants. 
Transplanted  $12.00  per  1000.  Potted  $30.00  per 
1000.  All  separate  colors  Aster  plants  potted 
$30.00  per  1000.  $3.50  per  100.  Cabbage  plants 

(from  best  seed)  well  grown  and  sorted.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Enkhuizen,  Glory,  Early  Summer, 
Early  and  Late  Flat  Dutch,  All  Head  Early, 
Succession,  Surehead,  Danish  Ballhead,  Savoy 
and  Red  Danish.  $2.00  per  1000.  5000 — $9.00. 

500 — $1  25.  Rerooted  Cabbage  plants  $2.25  per 
1000.  Cauliflower  plants  (from  same  strain  of 
seed  I  used  last  year).  All  rerooted  strong  plants.- 
Snowball,  $4.50  per  1000.  5000 — $20.00.  Send 

for  free  list  of  vegetable  plants.  Cash  with  all 
orders  please.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS— 10  Millions  Extra  Fine 
Field  Grown  Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession  and  Wakefield 
Special  for  June  only — 5,000,  $5;  10,000,  $9; 
50,000,  $40.00.  Tomato  Plants  10,000,  $15.00 
Cash.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction  positively 
guaranteed  or  money  cheerfully  refunded.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Wholesale  Growers, 
Franklin,  Va. 
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LONE  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

(Coniinned  from  page  587) 

.  beaver  county,  pa. 

The7, 

BRADFORD  COUNTY,  PA 
Wayne  Swartwood  Donald  Shoe^ake^ 

Norman  Blackburn  Lawrence  Brown 

Norman  Harkness  E.  Glenn  Lewis 

Clarence  Harkness 

BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA. 

Harry  Huss  Leonard  Hertnanson 

D  u  A  CAI^BRIA  COUNTY,  PA. 

Robert  Alusniak 

D  K  A  ^CENTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Robert  Beck 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Henry  Espenship  George  Boyer 

CLARION  COUNTY,  PA. 

Myron  Stahiman  Vaughn  Kahle 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY,  PA 
Freeman  Carr  Fred  Hunt 

Oris  Kitchen  John  Rice 

Clifford  Smay  Glen  Rowles 

Girton  Bauman  Richard  Schilling 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  PA. 

Loren  Jay 

INDIANA  COUNTY,  PA. 

Earl  Learner 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  PA. 

Darrel  Salida  Ivan  Dickey 

Clifford  Salida  Paul  Gilhousen 

Andrew  Reiter 

LANCASTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Paul  Kaufmann  Harold  Rudy 

Robert  Kaufmann 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY,  PA. 
Eugene  Smalser 

McKEAN  COUNTY,  PA. 

Vincent  Bloomster  Charles  Doan 
MONROE  COUNTY,  PA. 

Walter  Warfle  Ceylon  Ely 

Norton  Danielson 

SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY,  PA. 

Elmer  Siegfried  Ralph  Rock 

Ralph  Rimmel 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY,  PA. 
Robert  Ely  Hollis  Sheler 

Richard  Yelter 

TIOGA  COUNTY,  PA. 

Walter  Harrington 

UNION  COUNTY,  PA. 

Harry  BrungarJl 

WAYNE  COUNTY,  PA. 

Arden  Whipple  Lee  Hall 

WARREN  COUNTY,  PA. 

Ira  Bowers  Bernard  Spetz 

Gordon  Armstrong 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  PA. 
Vance  McDonald  Richard  Hana 

Burdette  Arnold 

LUZERNE  COUNTY 
Elton  Taylor 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  PA. 

Chester  Strasser 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY,  PA. 

James  Lockhard 

LEHIGH  COUNTY,  PA.  . 

John  Yost 

More  names  to  be  printed  next  week. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CAULIFLOWER  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 
field  grown,  ready.  Cauliflower  plants,  re-rooted. 
Long  Island  and  “Catskill”  Snowball  and  Extra 
Early  Erfurt,  1,000,  $4.50;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2; 
200,  $1.50;  100,  $1.  Cabbage  plants,  re-rooted, 
1,000,  $2;  500,  $1.40;  200,  $1.10,  Copenhagen, 
Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory,  Danish  Ballhead,  Alt 
Head  Early,  Succession,  Surehead,  Fleet,  Dutch, 
Savoy,  Red  Rock.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Long  Island, 
1,000,  $2.50;  500,  $1.50.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Send  for  list.  No  business  done  on  Sunday. 
F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 


SPECIALS — $1  each  prepaid;  125  Asters,  3 

colors;  50  Asters  transplanted,  3  colors;  200 
selected  Cabbage  plants;  200  selected  Tomato 
plants.  Send  for  catalog,  special  prices  on  large 
orders.  WM.  /P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 
Dept.  A. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank, 
(jurs  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
OCIETY,  INC.,  301  E.  14th  Street.  New  York 
ity.  _  .  _ 

GOOD  PKxVCTICAL  NURSE  wishes  position 

as  Caretaker  and  Housekeeper  in  Invalids  small 
adult  family.  Best  references  given  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  ability.  F'ull  charge  and  good  home 
privileges.  Address  M.  M.,  Box  47,  Route  1, 
Peterboro,  N.  H.  


SWINE 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  March  pigs, 

from  big  litters  and  good  blood  line,  $10  each. 
.  LEE  McCOLLUM,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


60  REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  PIGS;  eight  bred 

.sows,  farrow  in  early  September;  one  good  serv¬ 
ice  boar.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT.  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCH  WORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for 

hou'sehold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
percales.  Your  money’s  worth  every  time- 
PATCHWORK  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


LOOMS  ONLY  $9.00— Big  money  in  weaving 

rugs,  carpets,  portieres,  etc.,  at  home,  from 
and  waste  materials.  Weavers  are  rushed  '"'itn 
orders.  Send  for  free  loom  book,  it  tells  all 
about  the  weaving  business  and  our  '"''onckHuI 
$9.00  and  other  looms.  UNION  LOOM 
WORKS,  332  Factory  St.,  Boonviile,  N.  Y. 


BARREL  LOTS  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED 

CROCKERY,  Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware, 
Glassware,  etc.  Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  for  particulars.  E.  SWASEi 
&  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 
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Service  Department 

Keeping  Out  Trespassers  ---  Killing  Dogs 


<M  have  a  trout  pond  on  my  farm  which 
Is  legally  posted  against  trespassers.  People 
constantly  come  in  from  the  State  Road 
and  fish  in  this  pond.  How  can  I  go  about 
stopping  this  trespass  as  my  lands  are 
properiy  posted.” — A  New  York  Reader. 

'T’HE  answer  to  this  question  is  con- 
*  tained  in  the  following  sections  of 
the  New  York  Conservation  Law. 

PART  XI 

Section  361:  Notices  or  sign-boards 
not  less  than  one  foot  square  warning 
all  persons  against  hunting  or  fishing 
or  trespassing  thereon  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  conspicuously  posted  and  main¬ 
tained  on  a  private  park  not  more  than 
forty  rods  apart  close  to  and  along  the 
entire  boundary  thereof,  and.  there  shall 
be  so  placed  at  least  one  notice  or  sign-* 
board  on  each  side  and  one  at  each 
corner  of  such  park  and  where  an  outer 
boundary  runs  along  or  under  any 
waters,  the  nearest  shore  or  banks 
within  the  park  shall  be  deemed  the 
boundary  for  the  purpose  of  posting 
such  notices  or  sign-boards. 

Section  362:  An  owner  or  person  hav¬ 
ing  the  exclusive  right  to  hunt  or  fish 
upon  inclosed  or  cultivated  lands,  or 
to  take  fish  in  a  private  pond  or 
stream  and  desiring  to  protect  the  same, 
shall  maintain  notices  or  sign-boards 
of  the  size  and  posted  and  maintained 
in  the  manner  described'  in  Section  361. 

PART  X 

Section  182:  A  person  who  violates 
any  provision  of  part  eleven  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be 
liable  to  exemplary  damages  in  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  offense 
or  trespass  to  be  recovered  by  the 
owner  of  the  lands,  or  hunting  or  fish¬ 
ing  rights  thereon,  with  costs  of  suit, 
in  addition  to  the  actual  damages,  all  of 
which  may  be  recovered  in  the  same 
action. 

Hcncc,  the  only  effective  method  of 
curbing  trespassers  is  to  sue  under  the 
above  scctio>i. 


What  About  Shooting*  Dogs? 

1  want  advice  on  the  following  question: 
My  neighbor’s  dogs  killed  four  ducks  of 
mine  about  three  years  ago.  He  promised 
to  pay  for  the  .ducks,  also  to  keep  his  dogs 
on  his  own  premises.  He  kept  the  dogs  off 
my  premises  for  a  while  but  now  the  dogs 
are  allowed  to  go  where  they  please.  He 
has  also  failed  to  pay  for  the  du'eks.  This 
morning  they  came  on  our  farm  again  and 
began  chasing  the  ducks.  Is  there  any 
law  in  Pennsylvania  to  prevent  one  from 
shooting  these  dogs? 

DEPLYING  to  your  recent  inquiry,  it 

'■  is  our  opinion  that  unless  jou  shoot 
the  dogs  w’hilc  in  the  act  of  duck-killing, 
.voti  could  be  subjected  to  an  action  for 
damages.  A  person  is  permitted  to  protect 
his  own  properly  from  destruction.  Hence, 
before  the  ducks  are  killed,  or  while  they 
are  being  killed,  the  dogs  can  be  safely 
shot.  But  after  the  damage  is  done  and 
the  dogs  are  in  flight,  they  cannot  be  shot. 
That  is  the  rule  unreasonable  as  it  may 
seem.  The  law  feels  that  your  action  for 
damages  against  the  dog  owner  is  sufii- 
cient  protection  once  the  damage  has  actu¬ 
ally  been  done. 


How  About  Ditch  Water? 

“I  would  like  to  know  if  my  neighbor 
has  the  right  to  dig  a  ditch  from  his  land 
into  mine  and  leave  all  the  water  from 
his  swamp  land  run  over  mine  and  spoil 
^uch  of  my  seeding.  What  can  I  do? 
Should  I  block  it  or  should  1  notify  him  as 
he  has  a  farm  on  the  both  sides  of  mine 
and  he  has  done  it  on  the  both  sides.  Is 
there  no  law  to  protect  me?” — G.  A.  K  , 
New  York. 

J^EPLYIN  G  to  your  recent  letter,  we 

^  are  very  glad  to  tell  you  that  your 
neighbor  has  committed  an  unlawful  act 
ill  drainij>g  water  by  means  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  ditch  from  his  land  on  to  yours. 

He  can  not  only  be  subjected  to  a 
suit,  for  damages,  but  you  also  have  the 
right  cither  to  close  up  the  ditch  where 
it  enters  j'our  land  or  to  have  the  Court 
issue  an  injunction  ordering  him  to 
close  same.  You  have  no  right  to  enter 
Upon  his  property,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
closed  without  such  an  entrance,  the 
better  plan  would  be  to  seek  an  injunc¬ 
tion.  This  you  must  do  through  a  local 
sttornev. 


D.  H. 


Cornell  Back  in  the 
Limelight 

A  FLORIDA  news  item  to  the  Nezv 
York  Packer  states  that  D.  B.  Cornell, 
land  faker,  who  has  been  operating 
Ground  the  Arcadia  section  for  the  past 
J’ear  under  the  firm  name  known  as  the 
American  Development  Company,  is  now 
'Anting  letters  on  stationary  which  reads. 


“Tampa  Investment  Company.” 

Cornell  has  had  a  long  and  shady  his¬ 
tory.  He  operated  at  one  time  at  Great 
Barrington,  Mass.,  and  also  in  New  York 
State.  His  American  Development  Com¬ 
pany  was  a  scheme  for  selling  swamp  land, 
but  his  advertisement  told  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  soil  on  which  could  be  grown  rubber, 
bananas,  pineapples  and  everything  else  in 
the  catalogue.  The  American  Develop¬ 
ment  Company  failed  a  short  time  ago 
with  creditors  holding  the  bag. 


Did  You  Ship  to  A.  Paul,  Jr. 

TT’-A.RMERS  who  have  shipped  produce 
to  A.  Paul,  Jr.  Company,  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  formerly  doing  business 
at  50-62  Grace  Avenue,  West  Washing¬ 
ton  Market,  must  file  their  claims  as 
consignor  creditors  against  that  firm 
for  produce  they  have  shipped.  A  veri¬ 
fied  statement  of  their  claims  must  be 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets  at  his  office  at  132  State 
Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  before  June  22, 
1925.  This  firm  was  ^licensed  aod  bonded 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets.  It  has  gone  bank¬ 
rupt  and  now  the  state  is  taking  action 
to  protect  those  farmers  who  have 
shipped  produce  to  them. 


Is  It  Legal  to  Work  Sundays? 

"Could  you  teir  me  if  a  man  working 
out  by  the  month  is  entitled  to  every  other 
Sunday  off  or  not?” — J.  R.,  New  York. 

T  am  of  the  opinion  that  whether  you 
were  entitPd  to  every  other  Sunday 
off  or  not  would  depend  entirely  upon 
the  original  agreement  that  you  made 
your  "employer.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if 
nothing  at  that  was  said  about  Sundays 
and  the  matter  carried  to  the  Courts, 
3'ou  could  not  be  forced  to  work  any 
Sundaj’.  It  is  always  well  to  have  a 
written  agreement,  covering  all  of  the 
points  on  all  Important  transactions, 
then  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding. 


Af less 

gr  than  2  cents 
^  pel*  square  foot 


NTO  need  to  tear  off  the  old  roof!  Just ’brush  on  a 
j  coat  of  National  Asbestos  and  Asphalt  Liquid 
Roofing.  Wood  shingles,  felt,  tin  or  rubber  roofing — 
it  makes  no  difference. 

It  takes  asbestos  and  lots  of  it  to  make  a  long-last¬ 
ing  roof  coating.  And  asbestos — that’s  been  our  busi¬ 
ness  for  35  years.  Isn’t  it  logical  then,  that  the  safe 
and  reliable  place  to  buy  roof  coating  is  right  here  at 
asbestos  headquarters? 

National  AanA  Roof  Coating  is  a  real  product  made  by 
a  real  firm  with  a  real  reputation  to  uphold.  Different 
from  any  roof  coating  you  have  used,  or  seen  advertised. 
Contains  no  coal  tar  or  other  short-lived  ingredients. 

Why  take  chances  with  ‘fly-by-nights’  who  concoct  thin 
mixtures  with  little  or  no  asbestos,  that  after. 4  to  6 
months  dry,  check  and  crack — for  3vhich  you  pay  as 
much  or  more. 

National  AanA  Liquid  Roofing  when 
properly  applied  is  guaranteed  to  make 
any  roof  positively  stonntight  for  ten 
years. 

We  Pay  the  Freight— Send  this  Coupon 

NATIONAL  ASBESTOS  MFC.  CO.,  DEPT.  C-61 
163  Henderson  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

'lell  me  the  cost  of  sufficient  Liauid  Roofing  for  this  roof. 

Kind  of  Roof  . 

{State  whether  wood,  tin.  felt,  rubber,  etc.) 

Size  of  Roof  .  Ft.  Wide  X  .  Ft.  long 


Name 

AdJress 


Riverside 

TIRES  “tubes 

Quality  Equal  to  tite  Best 
at  Prices  Very  L®wer 


A  Riverside  Tire  pul 
on  myBuickoneyear 
ago,  with  Ward’s 
Heavy  Duty  Tube, 
still  has  in  it  the 
same  air  —  that’s 
going  some! 

D.  S. Robbins, 
Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex, 


Forget  that  the  price  is  low.  Just 
consider  quality  alone.  Compare 
service  and  mileage,  and  you  will 
find  that  Riverside  Tires  give  you 
all  you  get  in  any  tire — give  you 
just  as  long  mileage,  just  as  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Riverside  Tires  are  not  made  to 
sell  at  a  low  price.  They  are  made 
to  be  as  ^ood  as  any  tire.  They  cost 
just  as  much  to  make,  just  as  much 
for  fabric  and  rubber,  the  difference 
in  price  is  a  difference  in  profit. 
They  cost  less  to  sell. 

Ward’s  is  the  Largest 
Retailer  of  Tires 
in  the  World 

Quality  equal  to  the  best  at  a  price 
much  lower  than  even  a  fairly  good 
tire  costs  has  made  Ward’s  the 
largest  retailers  of  tires  in  all 
the  world.  We  sell  5,000  to 
6,000  tires  per  day.  Hundreds' 


of  thousands  of  people  use  nothing 
but  Riversides,  Why  not  you  too? 
When  a  Riverside  gives  you  all  you 
can  get  in  any  tire,  why  pay  more? 


Greater 


Against 


Protection 
Skidding 

Big  heavy  blocks  of  live  rubber  and 
extra  thick  side  studs  and  the  husky 
ribs  of  Riverside  Cords  grab  the 
slippery  roads  and  are  your  greatest 
protection  against  skidding. 

Riverside  Cords  are  thus  the  saf¬ 
est  tire,  the  most  satisfactory  tire 
and  the  most  economical  tire  you 
can  possibly  buy.  Why  pay  more? 

For  fifty-three  years  Ward’s  have 
sold  “Quality”  goods  only — with  a 
definite  “Money  Back”  guarantee. 
The  reliability  of  Montgomery 
jWard  8s  Co.  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  You  cannot  buy  a  tire 
with  a  better  guarantee. 


I  bought  a  River* 
side  Cord  tire  a 
yearagoand  must 
say  1  never  took  it 
ofiF  the  rim  yet. 
Used  it  every  day. 
All  my  tires  from 
now  on  will  bs 
Riverside  Over* 
size  Cords. 

Arthur  Mueller, 
Jacksenport.  Wis» 


I  have  had  two 
Riverside  Cords 
on  my  car  for 
fifteen  months 
and  they  are  stilt 
good.  1  use  this 
car  every  day  in 
the  year  over  ail 
kinds  of  roads.  I 
recommend 
Riversides  to. 
everyone  who 
wants  the  most 
for  their  money 
F.  B.  Pinnell, 

Cuba,  Mom^ 


Montgome^ Ward  Cq 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


St.  Paul 


Portland,  Ore. 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Fort  Worth 


Fordson  makes  potato  digging  an  easy  Job. 


What  a  IHSf  erence  the 
Fordson  Makes! 

When  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  grain  fast  ripen¬ 
ing,  then  Fordson  owners  fully  appreciate  the  value 
of  tractor  power. 

Many  more  acres  harvested  in  a  day  than  was 
possible  in  the  old  way — a  big  saving  in  hired  help, 
in  time,  and  in  effort. 

Belted  to  a  separator,  Fordson  power  makes  thresh¬ 
ing  much  easier.  No  delays— the  whole  job  cleanly 
done  and  the  grain  ready  for  market. 

Every  farm  task  is  performed  with  dispatch  when 
the  Fordson  is  put  to  work.  Its  cost  is  forgotten  in 
the  face  of  its  splendid,  satisfying  performance. 


jLCMJasiDED  IN  18^2: 


JUNE  13,  1925 


I  Am  Worth  More  For  Hanging  Than  Any  Other  Purpose 

rown’s  body  lies  a  mouldering  in  the  gy  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 
ve 

>oul  goes  marching  on.”  beautiful  memorial  on  Cumberland  Head  near 

:  glad  that  as  America  comes  to  in-  Plattsburg  which  recalls  again  the  naval  battle 
ing  years  of  age,  we  are  also  coming  fought  on  Lake  Champlain  ki  the  war  of 
inerate  our  past  and  that  there  is  a  1812, 

ing  custom  of  commemorating  by  But  to  me  there  is  greater  appeal  in  the 
shaft  or  simple  marker  the  heroic  shrine  at  Auriesville  in  the  Mohawk  valley, 
simple  virtues  of  the  men  and  women  There  is  the  monument  which  marks  the  spot 

_ _  who  have  made  note-  wh-  j  Father  Isaac  Jogues  suffered  martyr- 

worthy  contributions  to  dom  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  1646.  In 
our  national  life  or  “ill  the  world  there  is  surely  no  finer  example 
oerhaos  have  merely  of  devout  heroism  than  was  exhibited  by  this 

scholarly  gentleman  and  intrepid  explorer 
and  consecrated  missionary — this  French 
Catholic  priest. 

I  suppose  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
places  in  the  state  where  a  man  might  well 


'  worthy  ways.  For 
more  than  three  hun- 
dred  years  New  York 
state  lias  had  her  full 
share  in  the 
making  of  our 
hist  ory  and 
there  are  so 

Jared  Van  Wagenen.  Jr.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

places  deserving  of  being  called  his¬ 
toric  shrines  that  merely  to  list  them 
without  comment  would  make  a 
lengthy  catalogue. 

Many  of  these  memorials  have  to 
do  with  “old,  forgotten,  far  off  things 
and  battles  long  ago.” 

Such  is  the  great  Battle  Monument 
on  the  hilltop  above  Schuylerville 
commemorating  the  Field  of  Sara¬ 
toga  and  the  surrender  of  the  British 
under  Burgoyne. 

Another  noteworthy  monument  of 
the  state  is  the  shaft  marking  the 
battle  of  Oriskany.  You  may  plainly 
see  this  from  the  New  York  Central 
trains  as  they  sweep  along  the  val¬ 
ley.  The  monument  stands  on  the 
hillslope  on  the  south  side  of  the 
tracks  a  few  miles  west  of  Utica. 

Here  it  was  that  Gen.  Nichols  Her¬ 
kimer  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
was  propped  up  in  a  sitting  position 
against  a  tree  and  from  this  post  di¬ 
rected  the  battle  until  its  triumphant 
close.  They  carried  him  to  his  home — 
the  big  brick  house  still  standing  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  two  miles 
east  of  Little  Falls.  There  he  lived 
^or  some  days,  then  gathered  his 
family  around  him,  called  for  his 
great  German  Bible,  read  aloud  the 
90th  Psalm  and  so  died. 

Then  one  might  mention  the  very 


was 


our  state  has  the  keeping  of  his  bones. 

Madison  County  readers  will  re¬ 
member  the  interesting  and  historic 
hamlet  of  Peterboro  high  upon  the 
hills  just  south  of  Canastota.  Here 
was  the  home  of  Gerrit  Smith  and 
here  his  descendents  live  until  this 
day.  Smith  was  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  influence.  He  was  also  devoutly 
religious,  philanthropic  and  ardently 
devoted  to  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
Indeed  Peterboro  was  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  stations  on  the  “underground 
railway”  and  even  now  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  has  a  very  unusual  number  of 
negroes.  Gerrit  Smith  was  naturally 
attracted  to  John  Brovyn  and  out  of 
his  vast  real  estate  holdings  he  gave 
him  a  farm  at  North  Elba  near  Lake 
Placid  in  Essex  county.  Hither 
Brown  moved  his  family  about  1849 
and  he  himself  spent  most  of  his  time 
there  until  1855  when  his  always 
restless  spirit  bade  him  betake  him¬ 
self  toICansas  although  his  family  re¬ 
mained  on  the  little  mountain  farm. 
This  brief  residence  really  consti¬ 
tutes  his  only  connection  with  our 
state.  The  real  theater  of  his  life 
was  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  together 
with  certain  trips  and  enterprises  in 
Canada  and  then  of  course  his  wild 
adventure  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 

According  to  one  of  his  biogra¬ 
phies,  John  Brown  was  fifth  in  de¬ 
scent  from  Peter  Brown  who  came 
{Continued  on  page  600) 


John  Brown,  on  his  way  to  his  execution,  stops  to  bless 
a  colored  child  (/rota  an  old  painting). 
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Farms  tpse  $830,000,000  Yeariy 

,  Old  MUa  Depreciation  penalizes  tke  - 
i^erican  fj^mer  to  the  neat  amonnt  ft  ^'• 
of  $830,000,000  annually  because  v, 

'  does  not  br  cannot  at>certain  intspyats  "  * 

>  paint'  thh ‘88,530,000  building'  ^at  '' 
i-  Vare-'SCattiejfed  over  th'A rif’- I-Kk.  - 


,  _ _ _  , 
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How  much  does  neglect 
to  paint  cost  you? 


IEAD  paint  would  save  the  mil- 
^  lions  of  dollars  lost  through  de¬ 
preciation  of  farm  buildings.  The 
size  of  this  loss  is  so  tremendous  that 
it  is  enough  to  pay  37.50  to  every 
person  in  the  United  States. 

Lead  paint  will  save  you  from 
paying  your  share  of  that  3830,000,- 
000.  It  will  help  you  keep  down  ex¬ 
penses  that  can  so  quickly  eat  into 
your  profits.  Use  white-lead,  the 
paint  made  from  the  metal,  lead,  to 
preserve  your  property  from  weather 
attacks — to  save  the  money  you 
have  invested  in  it— to  increase  the 
value  of  your  farm.  It  Is  less  expen¬ 
sive  to  keep  your  buildings  properly 
protected  with  white-lead  than  it  is 
to  make  repairs  and  replacements. 

The  paint  that  painters  use 

White-lead  has  been  the  standard 
surface  protection  for  generations 
among  master  painters  and  house 
owners.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  pure  white-lead  to  give  com¬ 
plete  protection  to  wood  and  other 
non-metallic  surfaces.  You 
will  find  it  the  basic  in¬ 
gredient  in  all  the  best 
paints. 

Because  it  is  pure  white- 
lead  thousands  of  house  own¬ 
ers  specify  Dutch  Boy  white- 
lead.  They  know  they  can 
rely  on  It  to  give  the  complete 
protection  the  surface  needs. 

For  exterior  painting,  and 
also  for  interior  work  where 
a  gloss  finish  is  desired,  mix 
Dutch  Boy  white-lead  with 
pure  linseed  oil.  This  gives  a 
moisture-proof  and  weather- 


This  Dutch  Boy 
trademark  ia 
on  every  pack¬ 
age  of  Dutch 
Boywhite-lead, 
flatting  oil 
and  red-lead 
and  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  excep¬ 
tional  purity. 


proof  film— a  smooth,  uniformly  even 
coat  that  sticks  so  tight  it  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  the  covered  surface.  _ It. 
does  not  crack  and  scale. 

For  interior  walls,  ceilings,~and 
woodwork,  where  a  flat  finish  is 
usually  preferred,  mix  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  with  Dutch  Boy  flatting 
oil.  You’ll  get  a  flat  paint  that  gives 
to  your  home  unusual  beauty.  You 
can  tint  this  combination,  as  you 
can  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  and  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  to  any  color  you  desire. 

As  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  protects 
non-metallic  surfaces  from  deterio¬ 
ration,  so  Dutch  Boy  red-lead  keeps 
metal  farm  equipment,  machinery 
and  tools  from  rusting. 

For  your  oivn  paint 
campaign 

We  have  a  “Handy  Book  on  Paint¬ 
ing”  that  contains  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
formation  on  paint,  including  di¬ 
rections  for  the  painting  of  wood, 
masonry  and  metal.  This  book 
will  help  you  in  your  own 
private  *‘Save  the  surface” 
campaign.  Write  for  your 
copy.  It  is  free. 

Besides  paint  materials. 
National  Lead  Company 
make  lead  products  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  purpose  to  which 
lead  can  be  put  in  art,  indus¬ 
try  and  daily  life. 

If  you  are  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  any  use  of  lead  or 
have  any  special  paint  prob¬ 
lem,  write  to  any  branch 
listed  below. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  13,  1923 

Our  Old  Friend  Buckwheat 

Something  to  Rely  on  When  Other  Crops  Fail 

^  Cosline  cutworm. 

was  mtroduced  _  _  ^  loll  the  corn,  or  if 

into  America  in  Assistant  Editor,  American  Agriculturist  it  fails  to  germinate, 
ODionial  times  and  there  is  always  a 

formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  ration  crop  to  fall  back  on  that  will  use  the 
of  the  colonists  in  the  form  of  “Buck-  land  and  prevent  a  total  loss.  In  fact 
wheat  cakes”.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  best  yields  are  often  obtained  when 
folks  have  learned  of  their  delectable  this  is  done,  because  the  soil  has  had  a, 
qualities  and  there  is  now  a  great  de-  chance  to  settle  and  make  contact  with 
mand  for  buckwheat  flour.  Personally  the  subsoil  before  the  seed  is  sown. 

I  do  not  blame  them,  for  one  of  my  In  addition  to  the  troubles  already 
pleasantest  memories  is  that  of  steaming  mentioned  the  crop  has  two  danger 
buckwheat  cakes  direct  from  the  griddle,  points  to  pass.  One  is  the  blossoming 
lavishly  buttered,  and  drownpd  in  delic-  period,  when  extremely  hot  weather  or 
iou.,  maple  syrup.  They  tasted  especially  heavy  rains  may  blast  the  flowers  so 
good  in  the  fall  when  the  first  buck-  that  the  crop  is  hardly  worth  harvesting, 
wheat  was  ground,  and  it  was  no  doubt  I  remember  one  case  where  an  entire 
fortunate  that  at  that  time  of  year  the  load  was  run  through  the  threshing  ma- 
maple  syrup  was  likely  to  be  low.  The  chine,  with  a  result  of  not  quite  a  bag 
combination  of  new  buckwheat  cakes  of  grain.  In  this  case  better  manage- 
and  new  maple  syrup  at  the  same  time  ment  would  have  beert  to  plow  it  under 
might  have  resulted  in  great  damage  to  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  crop  and  save 
digestion,  though  as  I  recall  it,  I  never  the  expense  of  harvesting  and  threshing 
stopped  until  one  of  two  things  hap-  it. 

pened;  either  the  supply  was  exhausted  Subject  to  Early  Frosts 

or  I  was  wholly  unable  to  hold  any  _ _  •  .i,  ..  i 

more,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  deriv-  i  -n  i  r  -i.  •  ^  t  / 

..A  c  ^  X-  xi.  T  1  j  xi  X  1  frost  may  kill  it  before  it  is  mature.  Late 

sowing  hslps  to  prevent  blasting  dnring 
mg  seemed  to  stay  by  qu.te  so  well  blossoming  period,  but  the  later  ft 
during  the  days  when  Dad  and  I  were  j,  ,own,  the  gremer  is  the  danger  of  . 

winters  fuel  ^  failure  through  frost.  1  he  crop  is 

The  State  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl-  '““'f  5°,“"'  “fly  frosts 

vania  produce  about  two-thirds  of  tL  ““'j”  ®  " 

I  f  4  Buckwheat  will  make  use  of  fertilisers 

T  f  ,T  1  o  s«n'S  to  he  quite  necessary.  1 

t  I  wheat  than  the  United  States.  Russia  i  i  xu-  i  x  i  * 

orsmeaso  c  *  '  *u  j  x'  X  11  *  Earned  this  lesson  at  an  early  age  when 
comes  first  in  the  production  of  this  i  x  r  x  x  xi 

...oxi  V...,  ...x  ,1  T  ‘x  X  ^  somc  distaiicc  from  the 

cereal  and  r  ranee  second.  In  spite  of  u  x  i  -n  /-  t  i  r  .  ,  . 

xUasa-as  X  ..X  j  X  1  housc  to  dfill  u  ficld  of  buckwheat.  It 

these  tacts  we  do  not  commonly  con-  *u  r  x  x-  t  t.  j  l 

•  j  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ^  .  was  about  the  first  time  I  had  been 

sider  buckwheat  an  important  crop  in  x,„.,x^s  -xu  u  ■  x  x  •  j 

fU.-c  .  T*  •  X  xu  X  •  xu  trusted  with  such  an  important  job,  and 

h  I,  ■  f  ■"  P™“'‘  Of  “'0  responsibility. 

""  1.?  'orpassed  The  fact  that  the  fcrtllzer  ran  out  before 

I  quite  finished  the  job,  and  the  fact  that 
the  crop  showed  very  plainly  where  the 


by  other  cereals. 


A  “Poor  Soil”  Crop 

T-  t,  1  1  X  1-  1  1  x  •  s  fertilizer  was -not  applied  made  such  an 

For  every  bushel  of  buckwheat  raised  • _  •  •  ,  ^  i  i 

•  xi-  x  A  1.  X  onn  impression  on  my  mind  that  I  have  al- 

in  this  country,  we  produce  about  200  i  "i  -x 

1  u  1  X  cn  1  I  t  r  .  XX  ways  remembered  it. 

bushels  of  corn,  50  bushels  of  wheat,  80 


bushels  of  oats  and  12  bushels  of  barley. 
Yet  in  spite  of  these  figures  which  seem 
to  belittle  its  importance,  the  crop  holds 
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Acid  Phosphate  Shows  Up  Best 

Phosphorus  seems  to  be  the  most  im- 
an  important  place  in  certain  parts  of  poi’tant  element  to  use,  and  acid  phos- 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  particular-  P^ate  is  likely  to  pay  better  than  a  com- 
ly  in  hilly  sections,  where  the  soil  is  not  pi^^^  fertilizer.  Quite  a  bit  of  potash  is 
of  the  richest,  the  growing  season  short,  ^^ed  by  the  plant,  but  most  of  the  soil 
and  the  range  of  possible  cash  crops  which  it  is  grown  contains  a  good 
small.  percentage  of  clay,  and  the  potash  in  the 

As  a  crop.  Buckwheat  asks  little  in  seems  to  be  available  to  the  crop, 
the  way  of  soil  or  climate.  It  will  grow  Some  nitrogen  is  needed,  but  too  much 
well  on  soil  too  poor  to  produce  other  causes  the  crop  to  lodge  badly.  I  re¬ 
cereals  profitably,  maturing  in  about  member  one  field  that  was  grown  after 
twelve  weeks  from  time  of  planting.  The  P^^®  ^leen  sown  there  for  several 

section  where  the  growing  season  is  years.  The  peas  had  collected  nitrogen 
shorter  than  that  is  scarcely  an  agricul-  f^'cm  the  air  through  the  nodules  on 
tural  country.  The  crop  seems  to  be  roots,  and  the  result  was  that  the 

able  to  use  minerals  in  a  relatively  in-  crop  of  buckwheat  had  the  rankest 
soluble  form.  New  land,  just  cleared,  growth  of  straw  that  I  ever  saw,  but 
and  therefore  never  subjected  to  the  full  only  an  average  yield  of  grain, 
weathering  action  of  the  elements,  or  The  common  rate  of  sowing  is  a  bush- 
soil  lacking  in  organic  matter  will  pro-  cl  per  acre.  Buckwheat  does  not  tiller 
duce  a  good  crop  of  buckwheat.  .  li^^e  the  true  cereals,  but  branches  arei 
The  use  of  the  crop  is  not  restricted  sent  out  more  profusely  where  the  seed- 
to  buckwheat  cakes.  It  makes  a  good  ^*^g  ligi^t- 

green  manure  crop  The  fact  that  it  Cradles  Sffil  Used  in  Harvesting 
grows  well  on  poor  land,  makes  its  use 

possible  as  a  soil  improver.  Another  In  years  past,  the  cradle  was  the  tool 
point  in  its  favor  as  a  green  manure  with  which  the  crop  was  harvested.  It 
crop  is  that  the  seed  Is  not  costly,  and  is  still  used  to  some  extent  on  fields 

still  another  is  that  it  will  decay  quickly  where  the  land  is  too  hilly  to  make  thtf 

when  plowed  under.  use  of  a  binder  possible,  but  this  method 

A  Good  Weed  Killer  slow  for  any  but  small  areas.  The 

grain  binder  is  the  common  w’ay  of  bar- 
It  is  a  good  weed  killer.  Even  quack  vesting  and  if  cut  before  too  ripe,  there 
grass  can  be  subdued  by  it,  if  the  is  no  more  loss  of  grain  than  when  cut- 
ground  is  well  harrowed  just  previous  to  ting  with  a  cradle. 

planting.  It  comes  up  rapidly,  and  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  acreage 
shades  the  ground  so  completely  that  of  the  crop  will  increase  greatly.  It  has 
other  plants  have  a  small  chance  of  llv-  a  distinct  place  In  the  farming  of  south¬ 
ing.  In  addition  to  killing  weeds  the  ern  New  York  State  and  some  parts  of 

crop  seems  to  have  a  way  of  leaving  the  Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  more  limited  ex¬ 
soil  in  an  especially  workable  condition,  tent  in  other  states.  There  may  be  some 
The  roots  are  fine,  and  penetrate  all  farms  in  this  territory  where  it  could  be 
through  the  soil.  For  this  reason  buck-  profitably  grown  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
wheat  is  sometimes  grown  previous  to  tent  than  at  present.  We  sincerely  hope 
potatoes.  that  enough  will  be  grown  to  at  least 

A  comforting  thing  about  the  crop  is  furnish  us  with  buckwheat  cakes. — H.  L. 

,  that  a  farmer  always  knows  that  if  late  Cosline. 
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Why  I  Spray  Potatoes 

It  Pays  Because  It  Is  A  Three-Way  Insurance 


H.  R.  Talmage 

F.  A.  Sirrene,  then 
;York  Experiment 


NO  single  section  of  our  country  has  ALL 
of  the  natural  advantages  for  the  profit¬ 
able  production  of  any  major  crop. 
Many  times  when  a  locality  can  grow  a 
crop  almost  to  perfection,  the  market  is  so  far 
away  that  it  more  than  offsets  the  favorable 
growing  conditions.  It  is  only  when  a  section 
has  more  than  the  average  of  favorable  conditions 

that  it  can  grow  a 
crop  profitably  in  a 
large  way. 

Favorable  c  o  n  d  i- 
tions  have  enabled 
Long  Island  to  spec¬ 
ialize  in  potato  grow¬ 
ing.  Because  of  con¬ 
tinuous  growing  of 
potatoes  on  the  same 
fields,  without  rota¬ 
tion,  our  soils  have  be¬ 
come  quite  generally 
infected  with  rhizoc- 
tonia  and  common 
scab.  More  than  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago.  Prof, 
connected  with  the  New 
Station,  dem¬ 
onstrated  here  on  Long  Island, 
that  seed  treatment,  or  soaking  had 
but  little  effect  in  reducing  either 
rhizoctonia  or  scab.  Many  carefully 
conducted  tests  have  since  given  the 
same  results. 

Soaking  seed  with  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  has  the  effect  of  retarding  the 
crop  at  least  a  week,  which  is  a  detri¬ 
ment  here^  It  is  a  rather  disagree¬ 
able  job,  iq  a  very  busy  time  when  it 
is  difficult  to  dry  the  tubers  off.  For 
these  reasons  I  know  of  no  grower  in 
this  section  who  makes  a  practice 
of  soaking  his  seed,  lhat  it  does 
pay  to  soak  seed  in  many  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  On  our  farms  in 
Maine,  where  we  grow  our  own  certi¬ 
fied  seed,  we  soak  all  the  seed  we 
plant. 

That  rhizoctonia  does  grow  on  other  plants 
besides  potatoes  has  been  shown  several  times  on 
our  Maine  farms  where  we  have  planted  care¬ 
fully  soaked  seed  on  old  pastures  not  in  potatoes 
for  many  years  previous.  The  crop  has  been 
severely  infected  with  the  disease  in  some 
instances. 

We  suffer  but  little  injury  here  from  rhizoc¬ 
tonia,  except  in  the  spring  when  the  sprouts  are 
first  coming  up.  At  that  time,  when  soil  and 
weather  conditions  are  favorable  we  may  have 
as  much  as  15  per  cent  of  the  sprouts  rotted  off. 
jWhen  this  occurs  another  sprout  starts.  Some¬ 
times  as  many  as  four  sprouts  will  be  destroyed, 
but  usually  the  second  sprout  will  come  through 
all  right  and  the  plants  infected,  will  not  be  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  others  not 
infected. 

Many  careful  inspections  have  shown  us  that 
■quite  generally  the  infection  of  the  sprout  is  at 
a  point  between  the  seed  piece  and  the  top  of  the 
ground  and  not  where  the  sprout  starts  off  from 
the  seed  piece.  We  have  found  that  by  having 
the  seed  piece  as  near  to  the  top  of  the  ground 
as  practical,  lessens' the  danger  of  infection.  This 


By  H.  R  TALMAGE 

is  the  only  measure  taken  to  lessen  the  loss  from 
rhizoctonia. 

Scab  Not  a  Serious  Trouble 
Common  Scab  Is  not  a  serious  trouble  with  us. 


season.  Long  Island  would  have  had  at  least  two 
million  bushels  more  potatoes.  It  means  a  loss 
but  I  am  free  to  admit  that  there  was  no  shorN 
age  of  potatoes  even  if  we  were  hit  by  the  apl.lds. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  the  scientists  to  help  us. 
We  very  much  need  some  kind  of  gas  to  be  ap- 


Commo  i  bMb  .s  not  a  senons  trouD  e  w.tn  us. 

Tha  disease  .s  not  serious  only  on  soils  that  are  ^  horse,  and  that  will  kill  the 


alkalin  or  “sweet.”  Our  growers  are  learning  to 
control  this  condition  by  plowing  under  green 
rye,  and  using  fertilizer  specially  compounded 
to  produce  a  mild  acid  effect.  On  those  fields, 
or  portions  of  fields  known  to  produce  scabby 
potatoes,  sulphur  is  used.  The  sulphur  is  broad¬ 
casted,  300  to  500  pounds  per  acre  before  planting 
and  harrowed  in. 


injurious  to  man  or  horse,  and  that  will  kill  the 
insects. 

Shall  We  Spray  for  Late  Blight? 

Here  is  a  question  that  is  or  should  be  in  the 
minds  of  every  commercial  grower  of  potatoes. 
Late  Blight  is  carried  over  the  winter  in  the 
seed  and  no  kind  of  seed  treatment  will  have  any 


a  narrowea  m  getting  rid  of  it.  For  that  reason  it  is 

It  IS  quite  likely  that  the  soils  which  are  being  est^ential  that  everv  precaution  be  taken  to  see 


planted  to  potatoes  almost  continuously  can  be 
held  at  the  proper  degree  of  acidity  to  prevent 
scab  and  still  get  maximum  crops  of  potatoes,  by 
using  fertilizers  made  from  the  proper  materials. 
Many  of  our  wide  awake  growers  are  now  doing 
that. 

Ordinarily  the  common  potato  bug  must  be 
poisoned.  This  is  usually  done  with  Arsenate  of 


essential  that  every  precaution  be  taken  to  see' 
that  the  seed  is  not  infected.  That  being  true,  it 
leaves  no  room  for  a  question  whether  the  grower 
of  certified  seed  should  spray.  The  question  then 
is  for  the  grower  of  table  potatoes. 

There  may  be  sections  of  our  country  where 
Late  Blight  is  not  a  problem,  but  in  the  north 
eastern  states  it  is  a  question  we  have  to  face. 


poisoned,  inis  IS  usuaiy  done  wnn  zvrsenate  oi  question  will  help  us  to  answer 

Lead  or  of  Calcium,  These  poisons  are  either  rightly.  Do  you  insure 

your  buildings  against  fire?  If  so, 
why?  The  average  person  lives  all 
through  his  life  without  his  house  or 
barn  burning.  Fire  insurance  costs 
very  much  more  than  the  loss  from 
fire,  yet  all  normal  persons  Insure 
their  buildings. 

Spraying  for  blight  is  insurance, 
on  the  average  it  saves  much  more 
than  it  costs.  On  Long  Island  we 
plant  our  potatoes  early  in  the  Spring 
and  they  ripen  in  mid-summer  when 
it  is  usually  hot  and  dry.  Even  under 
such  conditions,  it  will  pay  us  to 
spray  three  years  out  of  five.  Often 
we  save  enough  by  spraying  in  one 
year  to  pay  the  cost  for  five  years 
and  in  some  seasons  we  have  saved 
enough  to  pay  all  spraying  costs 
for  ten  years.  Before  the  war 
when  costs  of  growing  per  acre  were 
a  hundred  dollars,  and  returns  in 
spraying  was  not  very  general 
During  the  war  costs  of 


Spraying  affords  three  kinds  of  insurance,  in  the  form  of  yield,  quality  of 
product  and  price.  Much  depends  on  how  and  when  the  spray  is  apphech 
High  pressure  is  an  advantage.  Here  is  a  sprayer  at  work  on  Long  Island 
spraying  ten  rows  on  a  single  trip  across  the  field. 


applied  in  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  with  one  of  the 
types  of  horse  drawn  dusters. 

The  Flea  Beetles  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
There  are  usually  two  broods  of  them,  the  first 
coming  soon  after  the  potatoes  are  up,  the  second 
between  July  fifth  and  tenth.  The  latter  is  the 
brood  that  does  the  most  damage.  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  the  flea 
beetle.  Where  vines  are  well  covered  with  spray, 
the  fleas  seldom  do  serious  damage. 

The  third  insect  that  we  have  to  contend  with 
is  the  Aphids.  It  is  only  within  the  past  eight 
years  that  they -have  been  present  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  reduce  our  crops.  Of  all  the  enemies 
of  the  potato  crop,  these  are  the  hardest  to  combat. 
As  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  practical,  effective 
method  of  keeping  our  fields  from  injury  by 
the  aphids.  With  frequent  rains  they  seldom  do 
much  damage,  but  in  a  season  like  1924,  when 
we  had  no  rain  for  42  days,  the  aphids  Increased 
unhindered  and  our  crop  was  cut  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  by  the  dry  weather  and  aphids  combined. 
Neither  one  alone  would  have  produced  so  dis¬ 
astrous  results. 

Had  there  not  been  a  scourge  of  aphids  last 


well  under 
proportion, 
among  our  growers, 
growing  went  well  above  two  hundred  dollars  per 
ac.e  and  nearly  all  of  our  growers  as  a  matter  of 
insurance  took  up  spraying. 

Three  Kinds  of  Insurance  in  Spraying 
Spraying  furnishes  three  kinds  of  insurance. 
First,  it  frequently  protects  the  vines  from_  a 
premature  death,  thus  prolonging  the  growing 
season  on  the  last  end,  just  when  the  tubers  are 
making  their  greatest  growth.  This  frequently 
makes  a  quarter  or  third  increase  in  yield,  be¬ 
sides  making  the  crop  of  better  eating  quality 
and  better  looks.  A  potato  prematurely  killed  by 
the  blight  is  not  of  the  best  eating  quality.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  prevents  rot  which  may  mean  anyydiere 
from  a  one  per  cent  to  a  90  per  cent  loss.  Thirdly,' 
it  helps  very  materially  in  securing  a  higher  price 
for  the  potatoes.  Local  buyers  will  not  take 
potatoes  from  a  farmer  if  they  know  those  pota¬ 
toes  are  infected  with  blight  rot.  They  frequently 
do  get  such  potatoes  without  knowing  it,; 
and  when  the  car  containing  them  ar- 
{Continued  on  page  598) 
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i  The  Real  Issue  In  The  Cattle  Frauds 

REPRESENTATIVE  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  just  returned  from  another 
study  of  the  cattle  tuberculosis  situation  in  Cort¬ 
land  County.  The  outstanding-  thing  that  he 
found  this  time  was  the  large  amount  of  gossip 
that  fills  the  air.  As  usual  with  gossip,  most  of 
it  is  untrue  or  grossly  exaggerated.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  hide  the  real  issue  by  attacks 
on  the  accredited  herd  system  and  by  statements 
that  cattle  infected  with  tuberculosis  are  not  dan¬ 
gerous  anyway.  Every  sound  thinking  dairyman 
knows  that  such  statements  are  nonsensical. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you  have  killed  a  beef 
cow  and  have  found  her  very  badly  infected  with 
T3.  How  many  of  you  would  like  to  eat  that 
infected  beef,  or  feed  it  to  your  children?  How 
many  of  you  would  like  to  drink  the  milk  from 
that  cow  or  allow  your  children,  or  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  children,  to  drink  it?  That  is  the  answer 
as  to  whether  it  is  worthwhile  to  clean  up  bovine 
tuberculosis. 

Tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  in  eliminating  TB.  The  very 
size  of  the  job  gives  some  room  for  fraud.  While 
this  Cortland  situation  is  serious,  there  is  no  use 
"making  mountains  out  of  mole  hills”  by  exagger¬ 
ating  its  seriousness  or  by  letting  it  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  tuberculosis  work  which  must  go 
forward. 

The  only  real  issue  in  the  Cortland  County  sit¬ 
uation  is  to  find  the  criminals  responsible  for  the 
fraud  and  properly  prosecute  them  and  then  so 
far  as  possible  to  tighten  up  all  along  the  line 
in  the  TB  work  that  it  may  be  more  difficult  for 
fraud  to  occur  again. 


Grange  Program  Contest 

Grangers  are  responding  already  to  our 
contest  for  the  best  suggestions  for  a  lec- 
"turer’s  program.  Our  ideal  is  to  get  at  least  one 
suggestion  from  every  Grange  in  New  York  State. 
But  every  member  of  the  Grange  is  eligible  to 
'compete.  For  full  details,  see  the  American 
Agriculturist,  issue  of  May  23rd,  or  write 
'direct  to  American  Agriculturist. 

Briefly,  a  first  prize  of  $50,  a  second  prize  of 
■$30  and  a  third  prize  of  $20  are  offered  by  Henry 
'Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  for  the  best  suggestions  for  lecturers’ 
■^programs  in  subordinate  Granges  for  a  series  of 


whicli  have  been  already  used,  or  they  can  be 
three  meetings.  These  programs  can  be  those 
made  up  entirely  new.  One-half  of  the  prize 
money  will  go  to  the  individual  winner  and  the 
other  half  will  go  to  his  or  her  Grange.  Pro¬ 
grams  should  be  stated  in  sufficient  detail  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  followed  by  any  Grange,  and 
each  program  may  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  words.  Contest 
closes  September  i,  1925. 

Judges  will  be  S.  L.  Strivings,  Master  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist,  Ray¬ 
mond  Cooper,  Lecturer  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  and  Charles  M.  Gardner,  editor 
of  the  National  Grange  Monthly.  Send  all  pro¬ 
grams  to  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

- 

“Plow  Deep,  Boys" 

OW  the  ideas  about  how  to  take  care  of  crops 
and  animals  change  with  the  years !  We 
can  close  our  eyes  and  see  as  clearly  as  if  it  were 
yesterday.  Father  going  down  the  corn  rows  with 
the  lines  tied  tightly  around  his  hack,  bearing  on 
the  handles  with  all  of  his  might,  and  with  the 
cultivator  itself  piled  high  with  stones  in  order 
to  make  it  "plow  deep.”  He  was  always  remon¬ 
strating  with  us  boys  if  we  did  not  do  likewise, 
claiming  that  it  did  no  good  to  cultivate  unless 
you  get  the  teeth  way  down  into  the  soil. 

In  one  sense,  he  was  right,  for  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  weeds,  particularly  in  a  wet  season,  is 
by  fairly  deep  cultivating.  But  for  the  most  part, 
deep  cultivation,  particularly  in  dry  season,  is 
very  bad  practice.  It  injures  the  roots,  reduces 
the  yield  of  the  crop,  and  does  not  conserve  the 
moisture  as  well  as  shallow  cultivation. 


One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward 

N  our  Service  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  issue  of  May  23rd,  Henry  Mor¬ 
genthau,  Jr.,  offered  one  hundred  dollars  reward 
for  evidence  which  will  lead  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  any  person  or  persons  trying  to 
sell  stock  or  bonds  of  a  fraudulent  nature.  The 
only  condition  is  that  the  fraud  must  be  at¬ 
tempted  on  a  farm  on  which  is  posted  American 
Agriculturist  Protective  Service  Bureau  sign. 
One  of  these  signs,  which  are  very  attractive, 
will  be  sent  to  any  subscriber  upon  receipt  of  six 
cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  or  one  of  our 
salesmen  will  put  up  one  free  cT  charge  when  he 
calls. 

The  idea  of  this  is  to  protect  our  readers  who 
are  members  of  our  Service  Bureau  against  the 
large  number  of  frauds  that  are  constantly  being 
put  over  in  these  times.  It  is  just  another  part 
of  the  many  services  which  this  publication  is 
trying  to  furnish  to  farm  people. 

To  Farm  Boys  and  Their  Parents 

VER  five  hundred  boys  have  already  joined 
American  Agriculturist  Lone  Scout  tribe. 
More  applications  are  coming  in  every  mail.  So 
many  are  being  received  that  it  takes  a  little  time 
to  acknowledge  all  of  them,  so  do  not  be  too  im¬ 
patient  if  we  are  a  little  slow  in  replying.  We  ai'e 
answering  them  as  fast  as  we  can. 

As  we  have  before  explained,  the  Lone  Scouts 
are  the  same  as  the  Boy  Scouts’  organization  and 
under  the  same  management.  The  only  difference 
is  the  Lone  Scouts’  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  adapted  to  country  conditions  where  it  is 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  for  a  large 
troop  to  get  together  the  wa*}^  the  Boy  Scouts 
do  in  town  and  city. 

We  are  very  enthusiastic  over  what  the  Lone 
Scouts  can  do  for  farm  boys/  No  one  makes 
any  profit  out  of  any  part  of  the  movement.  The 
supplies  are  furnished  practically  at  cost.  There 
is  so  much  to  be  gained  from  what  can  be  done 
for  a  boy  who  will  join  up  and  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunities  offered  that  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  urging  parents  to  encourage  the  boys  to 


join  and  to  work  for  the  different  degrees.  We 
call,  your  attention  to  the  regular  column  devoted 
to  the  boys  and  to  the  Lone  Scouts  on  another 
page.  If  there  is  anything  not  explained  in  this 
column  or  any  further  information  that  either  the 
boys  or  the  parents  want,  we  hope  you  will  feel 
free  to  write  to  the  Lone  Scout  Editor  of 
Amjerican  Agriculturist. 


Experiences  Count  Most 

F  you  keep  poultry  you  will  find  a  lot  of  valu¬ 
able  information  in  the  article  on  caponizing 
by  Mr.  Hiscock  on  page  604,  especially  if  you  are 
looking  for  a  means  of  increasing  your  income 
from  your  poultry  business. 

Mr.  Hiscock’s  article  is  not  made  up  of  a  lot 
of  warmed-over  ideas.  They  are  actual  experi¬ 
ences  he  has  had  in  caponizing.  He  tells  how  he 
went  about  the  job  just  as  you  and  I  would  do. 
Comparatively  few  people  raise  capons,  as  Mr. 
Hiscock  says,  for  a  lack  of  sufficient  confidence. 
Capons  are  associated  with  the  more  exclusive 
in  the  poultry  trade.  They  are  a  means  of  getting 
high  prices  for  surplus  stock.  When  you  have 
read  Mr.  Hiscock’s  article  you  will  see  that  there 
is  not  so  much  exclusiveness  to  it  after  all,  but 
just  an  operation  that  requires  a  steady  nerve  and 
a  sure  hand. 

Are  We  A  Nation  of  Road  Hogs? 

OME  time  ago  M.  C.  Burritt  was  riding  with 
us  in  an  automobile  and  as  we  drove  down  a 
steep  pitch  into  a  main  highway,  we  had  to  hold 
the  car,  with  some  difficulty,  before  we  could  get 
an  opportunity  to  turn  into  the  traffic  of  the  main 
road.  Not  a  single  driver  offered  to  hold  up  and 
let  us  in.  We  might  have  stayed  there  for  an  hour 
unless  we  had  ourselves  taken  the  initiative  and 
crowded  in,  holding  up  somebody  else. 

From  this  incident,  Mr.  Burritt  was  led  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  apparent  lack  of  courtesy  in  auto¬ 
mobile  drivers.  It  is  so.  We  dislike  to  admit  it, 
but  it  looks  as  if  we  were  becoming  a  nation 
of  road  hogs. 

The  National  Grange  Monthly,  in  commenting 
on  this  same  thing,  says: 

“There  is  a  decrease  in  plain,  ordinary  courtesy,  a 
tendency  sharply  manifesting  itself  in  many  avenues 
of  life.  Nowhere  is  it  more  noticeable  than  on  the 
road  where  a  seat  behind  the  steering  wheel  appears 
to  beget  a  sense  of  autocratic  power  that  is  alike 
destroying  human  lives  and  blasting  the  ideals  of  civ¬ 
ilization.” 

This  is  putting  it  pretty  strongly,  but  it  is 
certainly  deplorable  and  dangerous  to  our  ideals 
when  courtesy,  a  fundamental  virtue,  is  permitted 
to  decline. 


I  consider  knowledge  to  he  the  soul  of  a  re~ 
public,  and  as  the  weak  and  the  wicked  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  alliance,  as  much  care  should  he  taken 
to  diminish  the  number  of  the  former  as  of  the 
latter.  Education  is  the  way  to  do  this,  and  noth¬ 
ing  should  he  left  undone  to  afford  all  ranks  of 
people  the  means  of  obtaining  a  proper  degree 
of  it  at  a  cheap  and  easy  rate. — John  Jay. 

When  the  head  is  stupid  the  feet  suffer — Pro¬ 
verbs  of  Russia. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

AVE  you  ever  noticed  when  you  go  forth 
to  plant  potatoes  in  the  spring,  friend  potato 
bug  sitting  on  the  fence  post  leering  at  you  in 
derision  and  licking  his  chops  in  anticipation  of 
the  good  times  he  will  have  when  the  potatoes 
come  up  ? 

I  was  reminded  of  this  when  I  received  from 
a  Canadian  friend,  Mrs.  Thomson  of  Belleisle 
Creek,  N.  B.,  the  following: 

Says  the  doctor  to  his  patient:  "Why,  man, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you?” 

Says  his  patient  to  the  doctor:  "Well',  Doc,  I 
SWALLERED  A  PERTATER  BUG  AND 
ALTHOUGH  I  TOOK  SOME  PARIS 
GREEN  RIGHT  AFTER  TO  KILL  THE 
BASTE  HE’S  STILL  JUST  RAISIN’  THE 
VERY  DIVIL  INSIDE  O’  ME !” 


American  Agriculturist,  June  13,  1925 
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The  Worst  Mistake  I  Ever  Made 


Prize-Winning  and  Other  Good  Letters  on  This  Great  Subject 
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I  Mamed  A  Man  to  Reform  Him 

{First  Prise) 


A  WIDOW  at  twenty-seven,  I  faced  the 
problem  of  earning  a  liveliliood.  I  took 
stock — a  small  life  insurance,  two  years’ 
hospital  training,  good  health,  present¬ 
able  appearance,  and  a  fair  education.  These  were 
my  assets.  Liabilities:  two  babies.  My  parents, 
well-to-do,  living  on  a  farm,  were  glad  to  keep 
my  children  while  I  secured  a  good  position  as 
nurse  in  a  state  institution  nearby.  I  liked  my 
work,  got  a  good  salary,  and  my  parents  adored 
the  children,  and  we  were  contented  and  happy 
for  two  years. 

Then  I  made  my  worst  mistake — I  married 
again,  a  young  farmer  I  had  known  all  of  my 
life.  I  knew  also  that  he  often  drank  to  excess. 
Disregarding  the  advice  of  all  my  relatives,  we 
were  married.  Of  course  he  promised  to  reform. 
Let  this  one  glimmer  of  reason  stand  to  my 
credit:  I  did  not  believe  that  he  would  be  a  tot^ 
abstainer,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  what  periodical 
sprees  meant  to  a  farmer.  Apart  from  the  de¬ 
gradation,  and  loss  of  social  standing,  I 

learned  there  was  and  is  no  method  of  r . — 

making  a  living  on  a  farm  if  the  owner 
is  intemperate.  Whole  crops  ruined,  hay 
and  grain  left  in  the  fields.  Knowing  my 
husband’s  failing,  his  help,  picked  up  in 
emergency,  is  usually  incompetent  and 
insolent.  I  have  always  been  a  lover  of 
dumb  animals,  and  have  laid  awake  many 
nights  when  they  were  neglected.  And 
above  all,  I  have'  to  be  cheerful  and  opti¬ 
mistic  and  try  to  keep  up  appearances,  in 
spite  of  the  ever-present  debts  and  duns 
and  shabby  clothes. 

You  will  undoubtedly  say,  “Well,  she 
knew  better.”  I  did,  but  it  does  not  help 
much  now.  I  have  made  many  mistakes, 
some  queer,  some  laughable,  but  my  mar¬ 
riage  to  a  periodical  drinker  was  the  worst' 
mistake  of  my  life. 

Should  Have  Bought  a  Home 

{Second  Prize) 

WE  made  a  great  mistake,  in  our  early 
married  life,  by  not  buying  a  home. 
jBeing  farmers  we  would  have  had  to  buy 
a  farm.  We  always  waited  to  be  a  “little 
better  fixed,”  which  was  a  big  mistake. 

For  poor  people  there  is  no  better  time 
than  the  present  to  buy  a  home.  It  gives 
an  incentive  to  save.  It  is  well  to  wait  ' 
when  wanting  to  buy  unnecessary  things, 
but  if  it  can  possibly  be  done,  buy  a  home  at  once. 
I  have  always,  even  before  marriage,  wanted  a 
home  of  my  own,  one  with  grounds  to  plant  a 
big  garden,  flowers,  shrubs  and  vines.  I  have 
built  many  castles  in  the  air  about  my  home, 
but  they  have  all  fallen.  Now  I  am  on  the  last 
Stretch  of  my- race,  and  no  home  here  on  earth. 
Soon  I  will  not  have  the  strength  to  spend  on 
a  home  such  as  I  have  pictured  all  these  years. 

Young  folks  should  buy  a  home  while  young, 
while  the  “kiddies”  will  not  mind  the  saving  and 
Skimping  to  pay  for  the  home.  Thus  when  they 
are  grown  there  will  be  more  with  which  to 
feducate  the  boys  and  girls  and  give  them  some 
advantages,  to  help  them  grow  into  useful  men 
and  women  so  much  in  demand  today.  A  beauti¬ 
ful,  well  kept  home — one’s  own  home — does  much 
to  help  boys  and  girls  to  fill  responsible  places  in 
life,  also  much  in  making  the  later  years  of  one[s 
life  happy  and  contented.  Yes,  I  believe  this  is 
the  biggest  mistake  we  made  In  our  life:  Failure 
to  buy  a  home  when  young  and  not  to  have  al¬ 
ways  to  call  some  other  man’s  house  our  home. 


first  I  thought  not  marrying  in  my  twenties  as  I 
should  have  was  the  greatest  mistake  I  ever  made, 
especially  after  reading  the  life  of  ex-President 
Wilson  by  William  Allen  White  and  Seeing  what 
a  helpmate  President  Wilson  had  in  Ellen  Axton, 
the  wife  of  his  early  years.  She  was  his  advisor 
and  counselor ;  it  was  she  who  not  only  guided  his 
movements  but  stimulated  every  effort  for  his 
advancement  and  was  loyal  and  faithful  to  her 
trust,  to  the  end  of  her  days.  A  wife  and  her 
counsel  have  steered  many  a  man  from  going 
over  the  breakers  and  made  him  the  success  he  is, 
if  he  would  but  own  it. 

As  I  look  back  I  think  my  greatest  mistake 
was  looking  for  a  gold  mine  in  some  far  distant 
place  than  right  on  the  farm  where  I  should 
have.  It  happened  like  this.  During  the  Pan- 
American,  I  ran  a  couple  of  rooming  houses  in 
Buffalo.  A  man  and  wife  came  one  day.  He 
handed  me  a  card  of  introduction  from  a  promin¬ 
ent  clergyman  of  my  own  county.  He  carried  too 
a  handsome  cane  which  he  informed  me  later  was 
a  testimonial  gift  from  his  friends  in  a  western 


Some  Worthwhile  Letters 

YOU  will  go  a  long  ways  before  you  will  find 
more  interesting  reading  than  the  letters  on 
this  page  on  “The  Worst  Mistake  I  Ever  Made”. 
They  are  right  out  of  the  heart,  and  from  burning 
human  experience.  If  experience  is  worth  anything 
to  the  race  at  all,  these  letters  should  mean  some¬ 
thing  to  those  who  read  them. 

There  was  a  very  large  number  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  our  contest.  Practically  all  of  them  make 
interesting  reading.  Probably  other  judges  would 
have  selected  others  for  the  prize  winners,  for  it 
was  very  hard  to  decide,  and  we  did  the  best  we 
could.  We  had  more  good  ones  than  we  could 
print  in  this  issue,  so  in  an  early  number  we  will 
give  you  another  page. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  our 
thanks  and  express  our  appreciation  to  all  of  those 
who  opened  up  their  hearts  and  confessed  their 
mistakes  in  the  hope  that  they  would  save  others 
from  making  the  same  ones.-— The  Editors. 


during  the  school  year  with  the  happy  thought  ifi 
mind  of  the  coming  vacation  on  uncle’s  farm  fot 
there  in  the  country  I  had  ever  before  me  the 
wonderful  picture  and  nature  study  of  “God’s 
great  outdoors.” 

As  years  passed  this  feeling  deepened  within 
me  until  I  decided  that  my  life,  if  it  were  to  be 
truly  happy,  must  be  spent  in  the  country.  I  was 
educated  for  a  teacher  and  taught  in  the  public 
schools  for  several  years.  I  married  a  farmer 
and  set  up  housekeeping  on  a  farm.  The  country 
was  the  same  place  to  me  that  it  was  in  child¬ 
hood,  but  I  soon  found  that  I  had  not  been  edu¬ 
cated  for  my  chosen  life  work.  Ill  planned  work 
and  meals  together  with  poorly  cooked  food  soon 
brought  their  results,  viz.,  overworked  body,  con¬ 
fused  mind,  and  indigestion  with  all  the  ills  that 
follow  in  its  wake. 

Had  I  taken  a  course  in  home  economics  or  ifi 
some  other  way  educated  myself  for  a  home- 
keeper,  I  would  have  been  able  to  plan  and  ex¬ 
ecute  my  work  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  have 
time  for  reading  and  recreation.  Order  in¬ 
stead  of  confusion  would  have  reigned 
— and  the  chances  are  that  the  chiL 
dren  would  have  loved  farm  life  instead 
of  disliking  it  so  much  that  they  left  it 
for  the  city  as  soon  as  they  were  old 


enough. 


Seeking  For  Fool’s  Gold 

Third  Prize 

'HEN  a  person  has  made  many  mistakes 


city  where  he  lived.  He  told  me  he  had  given  up 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  had  found  something 
that  promised  far  better  returns — a  gold  and  cop¬ 
per  mine.  The  sample  of  ore  was  very  conclusive 
evidence,  but  the  blueprints  of  the  many  elabor¬ 
ate  veins  were  proof  positive  that  his  mine  would 
make  every  fortunate  investor  rich.  Many  of  us 
found  later  that  you  can  put  anything  on  paper. 

It  never  paid.  I  found  it  was  practically  inac¬ 
cessible  and  more  than  fifty  miles  from  a  railroad. 
This  lesson  should  have  been  sufficient,  but  I 
thought  like  many  others  that  it  was  best  to  look 
for  my  money  where  I  had  lost  it  and  keep  trying 
to  regain  my  losses  in  other  mining  propositions, 
which  carried,  or  appeared  to,  all  the  ear  marks 
of  a  real  mine.  They  have  all  so  far  turned  out 
like  my  first  speculation,  so  I  can  say  my  worst 
mistake  was  investing  in  mining  stocks. 

No  Training  For  Life  Work 

S  I  look  back  upon  my  life  I  think  that  the 
^greatest  mistake  I  ever  made  was  when  I 
failed  to  educate  myself  in  a  special  way  for  my 
life  work. 

Born  and  reared  in  a  town  where  I  had  only 
small  patch  of  God’s  green  to  enjoy,  I  early 


Caught  By  the  Song  Sharks 

My  greatest  mistake  is  most  bitter  tO 
think  of.  Having  the  song-writing 
n^nia  I  made  easy  prey  for  the  frauds 
looking  for  easy  money  minus  labor. 
Being  one  of  a  large  family  of  limited 
circumstances  I  had  a  desire  to  earn 
money.  I  sent  to  several  studios  enclos¬ 
ing  song  poems  which  friends  had 
praised.  After  a  week  of  anxiety  two 
were  returned  stating  they  had  too  many 
on  hand.  My  joy  knew  no  bounds  when 
a  few  days  later  I  received  a  flattering 
letter  and  contracts  from  a  Chicago  firm. 

The  musical  arrangement  by  a  noted 
professor  and  song  plates,  they  stated, 
would  cost  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  in 
weekly  payments  of  five  dollars  each. 
Flow  I  wish  all  had  been  refused!  My 
parents  gladly  deprived  themselves  of  the 
money  weekly.  When  the  time  was  up  I 
received  fifty  copies  of  music  and  plates 
with  a  letter  stating  that  the  matter  should 

- ^  be  taken  up  with  a  publisher  who  would 

charge  a  small  fee  for  putting  it  on  the 
market.  Before  I  had  time  to  send  It  anywhere, 
I  received  contracts  from  a  publisher  in  Chicago. 
The  fee  was  forty-five  dollars.  Thinking  I  must 
finish  I  sent  plates  and  also  weekly  payments. 
When  all  had  been  paid  I  never  heard  from  them 
again  although  I  wrote  many  times,  in  vain. 

My  foolish  bargain  taught  me  a  wonderful 
lesson  for  all  time.  Please  do  not  laugh,  readers, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  one-time  poetess  is  about 
to  enter  the  chicken  business  in  a  small  way.  X 
cannot  doubt  that  the  latter  will  be  more  profit¬ 
able  and  sensible  for  dear  little  biddy  will  re¬ 
compense  me  for  past  losses  with  less  anxiety,  , 


Tragic 


I 


A 


AM  looking  forward  to  the  things  the  contest 
on  “The  Worst  Mistake  I  Ever  Made”  will 
bring.  Could  I  feel  eligible  to  the  contest,  I 
should  have  to  say  that  the  worst  mistake  I  ever, 
made  was  when  I  failed  to  stop  breathing  after 
taking  my  first  breath  in  real  life. 

Of  all  subsequent  mistakes  there  are  two,  but 
1  fail  to  decide  which  is  the  worst.  The  one  is 


feeding  my  right  hand  to  the  revolving  knives  of 

WHEN  a  person  has  made  many  mistakes  a  smaU  patch  of  God’s  green  to  enjoy,  1  early  a  planing  machine  and  the  other— buying  a 
during  a  period  of  forty  years  on  a  farm,  learned  to  think  of  my  uncle’s  farm  as  the  mcest  starved-to-death  farm  with  no  money  to  buy  food 


to  pick  out  the  worst  one  is  no  easy  matter.  At  place  on  earth.  I  just  tolerated  the  life  in  town  for  its  resurrection. 


•»(6> 


The  man  who  has  driven  a  number  of  years 
knows  that  the  economical  battery  is  not 
the  one  that  you  buy  at  a  **  bargain”  price. 
The  way  to  save  dollars  is  to  get  a  battery 
that  stays  on  the  job  in  your  car— instead 
of  on  a  repairman’s  shelf — and  that  stays 
on  the  job  a  long,  long  time. 

Exide  is  the  choice  of  experienced  drivers 
because  its  price  is  reasonable;  it  is  ruggedly 
sturdy  and  it  is  dependable  to  a  very  ad-^ 
vanced  battery  age. 

The  nearest  Exide  Service  Station  has 
the  economical  battery  for  your  car.  You 
can  also  get  Exide  Radio  Batteries  there 
and  at  radio  dealers. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  Phaadelptia 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  153  Dufferin  St.,  Toronto 

UNDER  THE  SEA 

I^A  majority  of  the  world’s  submarines  are  propelled 
under  the  sea  by  powerful  Exide  Batteries — made 
by  the  world’s  largest  manufacturers  of  storage 
batteries  for  every  purpose* 


American  Agriculturist,  June  13  io9m 

Planting  Is  Here 

A.  Farm  and  Home  FalK 


M.  C.  Burritt 


'T'HIS  past  week 
might  be  term¬ 
ed  “corn  planting  week”  in  Western 
New  York,  for  seventy-five  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  corn  has  been  planted 
during  the  week.  The  crop  went  in  in 

very  good  con¬ 
dition.  For  the 
most  part  the  land 
was  plowed  fairly 
early  and  the  seed 
bed  therefore  fit¬ 
ted  up  well.  It  is 
getting  rather  dry 
here,  but  land  that 
has  been  worked 
over  and  the 
moisture  conserv¬ 
ed  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Several  of 
us  who  finished 
plowing  bean  or 
cabbage  ground  last  week,  found  the 
ground  pretty  hard  and  plowing  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  difficult. 

A  good  many  farmers  have  planted 
late  potatoes  also  because  they  had  the 
time  to  do  so  and  the  land  was  ready. 
It  is  plenty  early  for  this  crop  here  and 
many  prefer  to  wait  until  June  lo  to  15. 
The  week  has  been  fairly  warm,  about 
the  warmest  yet,  as  a  whole,  but  it  is 
far  from  ideal  corn  weather. 

Some  Are  Neglecting  Timely  Spraying 

The  calyx  pear  and  early  apple  sprays 
have  been  started  this  past  week,  al¬ 
though  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
growers  have  not  yet  started  the  spray 
on  apples.  The  old  habit  of  planning 
to  get  certain  work  out  of  the  way  be¬ 
fore  spraying,  is  still  too  strong  with 
many  to  give  way  to  the  spray  job  even 
though  the  right  4;imc  for  spraying  is  a 
vitally  important  part  of  this  operationj 
Few,  if  any  Baldwins  have  been  sprayed 
on  May  30th.  A  large  part  of  the  com¬ 
ing  week  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  this 
third  application  which  promises  to  be 
important  this  year.  The  fruit  is  on  the 
whole  apparently  clean  and  ought  to  be 
kept  so. 

Another  job  for  the  first  week  in 
June  will  be  the  setting  of  tomato  plants 
for  canning  factory.  Two  carloads  of 
tomato  plants  have  already  been  unload¬ 
ed  at  Hilton. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Word  has  come  to  me  through  the 
Circulation  Department  of  American 
Agriculturist  that  these  plain  notes  of 
current  doings  in  this  part  of  the  state 
were  meeting  with  favorable  comment 
among  readers.  Apparently  those  who 
read  them  like  them  because  they  are 
simple  across-the-fence  visiting  about 
the  weather,  the  week’s  work  and  the 
work  and  prospects  immediately  ahead. 

I  am  pleased  to  get  this  word.  I  am 
always  glad  to  get  comments  because 
they  help  me  to  know  what  is  helpful 
and  interesting  to  others. 

I  welcome  criticisms  too, 
as  much  as  favorable 
comment. 

I  feel  like  taking  this 
opportunity  to  say  also 
that  in  •  writing  these 
notes  I  make  no  pre¬ 
tentions  to  be  better  in¬ 
formed  than  thousands  of 
good  farmers,  or  to  hav¬ 
ing  expert  knowledge  of 
the  things  I  write  about. 

A  feeling  of  reluctance  to 
put  many  thoughts  on 
paper  always  comes  to 
me  when  I  stop  to  think 
how  many  good  farmers 
there  are  wito  know  much 
more  about  good  practice 
than  I  do.  My  only  ex¬ 
cuse  is  that  99.99  per 
cent  of  these  men  do  not 
write  what  they  know 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


and  think,  and 

*  t.-  ,  me  that 

that  his  readers  want  to  read  this  sort 

of  experience.  So  I  am  foolhardy 
enough  to  try  to  write  of  such  ex¬ 
periences  myself.  I  need  our  reader'* 
experiences  myself,  I  need  our  reader’s 
helpful  comment  and  encouragement  te 
make  them  most  worthwhile. 

Another  week  ought  to  take  us  out  of 
the  spring  rush  and  into  a  brief  breath¬ 
getting  period  before  we  begin  the  next 
rush  period  of  cultivation  of  hoed  crops 
and  the  first  of  the  harvest,— alfalfa  hay- 
J”g- — M.  C.  Burritt  ^ 


Why  I  Spray  Potatoes 

(^Continued  from  page  595)  ' 

rives  in  the  market,  often  in  warm  weather 
the  rot  will  show  and  the  receiver  will 
reject  the  car,  always  with  a  big  loss  to 
the  shipper.  ^  This  compels  the  shipper  to 
buy  at  a  price,  allowing  a  much  greater 
margin  and  this  loss  reflects  back  against 
the  whole  community.  When  the  city 
wholesaler  buys  potatoes  he  shuns,  as  far 
as  possible,  those  sections  where  he  knows 
they  have  blight  rot  in  their  stock.  When 
he  does  buy  stock  from  such  a  section  it 
is  always  at  a  big  discount,  many  times  as 
much  as  30  to  50c  per  bushel. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  how  five  or  ten 
per  cent  of  the  growers  in  a  community, 
by  not  spraying  and  hauling  rot  infected 
potatoes,  can  injure  all  the  rest  of  the 
growers  in  that  section. 

Usually  it  is  the  potato  grower  who  de¬ 
pends  upon  luck,  or  the  small  grower  who 
cannot  afford  the  equipment  necessary,  that 
does  no  spraying  or  perhaps  half  does  it. 
It  is  the  same  fellow  who  furnishes  a 
Murce  of  infection  to  spread  the  blight 
i  in  all  his  neighbors  crops  of  potatoes. 

I  have  been  spraying  my  potato  crops 
for  25  years,  and  since  I  began  have  never 
had  a  serious  loss  from  blight  or  rot,  on 
the  crop  as  a  whole.  Several  times  I  have 
had  parts  of  fields  adjoining  my  neighbors 
who  did  not  spray,  become  badly  infected 
with  blight  and  the  rot  followed  in  some 
instances. 

Modern  civilization  has  made  life  on 
the  farm  more  complicated.  The  advice 
so  freely  handed  out  to  us  farmers  from 
some  quarters,  that  we  diversify,  is  wrong. 
Farming  is  dividing  itself,  more  all  the 
time,  in  special  lines.  Labor  for  farms 
is  so  high  that  it  is  essential  that  the  most 
improved  machinery  be  used.  In  these 
days,  whether  a  farmer  is  producing  fruit, 
grain,  or  potatoes  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a  specialist  in  order  to  be  able  to 
have  the  necessary  equipment  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  and  make  any  profit  in  the  business. 

The  man  who  grows  but  a  few  acres  of 
potatoes  cannot  afford  the  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  to  do  a  good  job  spraying.  If  he 
cannot  spray  he  had  better  devote  his 
efforts  to  some  line  of  farming,  which  he 
has  machinery  to  carry  on,  and  let  some 
one  else  grow  the  potatoes. 


"/  see  Hank’s  wayward  son  come  back  from  the 
cUy." 

"How  do  ye  know?” 

*‘Jest  take  a  look  at  Hank’s  nezv  scarecrow”*^ 
Life. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  13,  1925 

Cattle  Fraud  Developments 

Gossip  Running  Wild  in  Cortland  County 


(?)  m 


'T^ERE  have  been  few  developments  in 
!  the  Cortland  County  cattle  tuberculosis 
investigation  during' the  past  week.  The 
roost  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  several 
investigations  have  been  going  forward 
and  some  ten  more  cows  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  were  condemned  and  then  later 
fraudulently  resold.  One  of  the  editors 
of  American  Agriculturist  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  second  visit  to  Cortland 
County  to  study  the  situation.  He  re¬ 
ports  that  the -most  outstanding  thing  in 
the  investigations  present  status  is  the 
amount  of  gossip  that  is  present.  Every¬ 
body  is  talking  about  it,  and  as  usual 
when  everybody  is  talking,  no  two  stories 
agree. 

There  are  two  or  three  very  healthy 
signs  in  the  situation.  Perhaps  the  chief 
one  is  the  great  hope  of  the  dairymen  that 
the  investigation  now  being  carried  on  by 
the  State  will  be  properly  finished  and 
that  there  will  be  real  punishment  for  the 
parties  who  are  guilty  of  fraud.  There 
is  quite  general  fear  that  nothing  will 
come  of  it.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
there  seems  to  be  difficulty  in  getting 
adequate  proof  against  the  guilty  parties. 

Investigation  Must  Bear  Fruit 

The  opinion  is  frequently  expressed  by 
farmers  that  failure  to  finish  the  investi¬ 
gation  would  hurt  the  accredited  work  in 
the  State  by  undermining  the  confidence 
which  farmers  have  had  in  it  In  the  past. 
Many  farmers  have  concluded  that  they 
will  be  forced  to  raise  their  own  heifers 
or  buy  them  from  herds  that  are  accredited. 

Two  different  farmers  expressed  the 
opinion  to  American  Agriculturist’s 
representative  that  even  if  it  were  im¬ 
possible  to  punish  the  guilty  men  some 
good  w'ould  come  of  the  investigation  if  it 
would  lead  to  measures  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  anything  similar 
in  the  State.  The  investigators  say  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  definite  proof 
as  to  who  is  actually  responsible.  The 
possession  or  sale  of  such  cows  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  but  it  is  not  tlie  intent 
of  the  State  to  prosecute  men  vffio  have 
innocently  had  such  cows  in  their  posses¬ 
sion,  but  rather  to  go  after  the  men  who 
have  been  involved  in  deliberate  iraud. 


How  Farmers  May  Help 

No  absolute  proof  has  been  secured  that 
the  indemnities  on  any  of  the  cows  have 
been  paid  because  their  indentity  has  been 
destroyed  by  removing  the  ear  tag.  Of 
course,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  in¬ 
demnity  has  been  paid  on  many  of  them; 
a  few  have  been  found  on  whicli  it  is 
known  that  the  indemnity  has  not  been  paid 
and  which  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  owners.  In  a  majority  of  cases, 
these  cows  have  passed  through  several 
hands  and  it  cannot  be  determined  on  what 
farm  they  were  tested.  Mr.  Almon  Bur- 
rel,  deputy  attorney  general,  says  that  if 
the  State  could  find  a  farmer  who  could 
identify  some  cows  as  having  been  tested 
on  his  farm,  condemned  and  branded,  and 
could  tell  to  whom  he  sold  them,  it  would 
be  of  immeasurable  help  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

About  s’xty  branded  cows  have  been 
found  so  far.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
some  cows  have  been  missed  because  the 
brand  was  so  slight  and  It  has  healed  so 
completely  that  it  cannot  be  seen  at  all. 
If  the  ear  tag  were  removed  immediately, 
the  hole  in  the  ear  would  heal  so  that  it 
would  not  show.  This  does  not  prove 
that  the  veterinarian  who  branded  the  cows 
was  necessarily  crooked.  The  brand  no 
doubt  would  show  as  long  as  the  cow 
was  supposed  to  live ;  but  farmers  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  to  our  representative 
that  cows  should  be  branded  so  thoroughly 
that  it  would  never  heal. 

Gossip  Running  Wild 

There  is  much  gossip  to  the  effect  that 
'dealers  have  regained  possession  of-  such 
'cows  and  have  either  slaughtered  them  or 
hidden  them  on  some  hill  farms.  The 
'question  is,  how  can  dealers  regain  pos¬ 


session  of  the  cows  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  owner?  To  this,  some  Cortland 
farmers  say  that  a  number  of  farmers 
are  financially  indebted  to  dealers  to  an 
extent  that  makes  it  possible  for  the 
dealer  to  dictate  what  the  farmer  shall  or 
shall  not  do.  There  are  also  many  re¬ 
ports  indicating  that  considerable  pressure 
has  been  used  on  some  individuals  to  pr^ 
vent  their  giving  testimony.  It  is  said 
that  foreclosures  of  mortgages,  jail  sen¬ 
tences  and  physical  harm  have  been 
threatened  to  some  men  who  know  the 
facts  that  might  incriminate  some  of  the 
men  guilty  of  this  cattle  fraud. 

This  pressure  might  explain  the  situation 
whereby  dealers  can  force  certain  farmers 
to  accept  cattle,  have  them  condemned, 
and  then  turn  the  indemnity  from  the 
State  back  to  the  dealer.  There  is  a  rul¬ 
ing  whereby  cattle  dealers  cannot  directly 
collect  money  from  the  State  for  condemn¬ 
ing  cattle,  but  reports  are  that  they  get 
around  this  often  by  forcing  farmers  m 
their  control  to  have  it  done  in  the  farmer  s 
name. 

Stories  of  Threats  Passed 

Our  representative  was  told  that  deputy 
attorney  general  Maurice  Kaman  had  been 
threatened  unless  he  let  up  in  the  vigor 
of  his  investigation.  This  was  not  con¬ 
firmed  by  Mr.  Kaman. 

Our  representative  talked  with  a  large 
number  of  farmers  and  those  representing 
the  State  and  the  milk  companies  engaged 
in  the  investigation,  and  a  healthy  sign 
of  the  situation  is  that  all  of  these  men 
were  frank,  and  anxious  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  situation  and  to  let  the  public 
know  what  the  truth  really  is. 

While  the  investigations  to  find  the 
criminals  are  going  on,  the  milk  companies, 
including  the  Borden’s  and  the  Sheffield’s 
and  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  have  been  working  hard  on 
inspecting  herds  delivering  to  their  plants. 
These  inspections  are  about  all  finished. 
American  Agriculturist  representative 
was  told,  however,  that  there  are  some 
cows  in  the  county  which  will  not  be  in¬ 
spected  unless  the  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  inspects  them.  These 
include  cows  which  furnish  milk  to  the 
city  of  Cortland,  for  cheese  factories,  and 
for  milk  sold  out  of  the  State.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  that  the  State  will  make 
inspection  of  these  dairies  as  soon  as  it 
can  get  to  it. 


A  Letter  From  a  Cortland  County 
Farmer 

We  have  seen  no  better  discussion  and 
summary  of  the  whole  situation  In  Cort¬ 
land  County  than  that  given  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter.  This  letter  was  written  to 
American  Agriculturist  by  one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  Cortland  County  and  by 
a  man  who  believes  thoroughly  in  tuber¬ 
culosis  control  and  who  owns  an  ac¬ 
credited  herd.  His  letter  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  attempting 
to  get  the  facts  of  the  case  about  the  cat¬ 
tle  frauds  here,  but  I  have  not  answered 
your  letter  sooner  because  I  hoped  to  have 
a  little  more  definite  information. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  at  least  In  this 
section  of  the  county  the  farmers  are  in 
no  way  implicated  in  the  frauds,  and  ap¬ 
parently  they  have  been  in  every  case, 
with  one  possible  exception,  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  victims  of  a  few  unscrupulous  dealers. 
So  far  as  I  know,  or  have  been  able  to 
hear,  all  the  testing  work  done  under  the 
accredited  herd  plan  has  been  efficient 
and  honest,  and  no  frauds  of  any  kind 
have  been  attempted. 

It  has  been  said  that  as  long  as  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  certain  dealers  used  the 
tuberculin  test  before  shipping  cattle, 
especially  when  they  were  subject  to  a 
retest,  the  dealers  had  some  cows  to  sell 
locally  which  th3y  did  not  wish  to  ship, 
and  that  the  reason  why  New  York  State 
now  has  so  many  reactors  is  the  wide 
dissemination  of  these  diseased  cattle 
among  utterly  unsuspecting  farmers  who 
were  unfamiliar  with  testing. 

If  there  is  any  more  abominable  fraud 
than  knowingly  selling  diseased  animals 
to  unsuspecting  farmers,  thus  deliberately 
spreading  disease  among  dairy  cattle,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  can  be.  We  are  hop¬ 
ing  very  fervently  that  the  State  author¬ 
ities  will  know  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  will  do  It.  We  are  fearing  very 
greatly  that  on  account  of  political  or  other 
pull,  the  cases  will  be  dropped,  and  those 

{Continued  on  page  602) 


Whether  you  have  5  er 
SOO  Cows  there  is  a 

Be  Laval  MllScer 

For  your  needs  and  purse 

WHEq'HER  you  have  5  or  500  cows  or  more  to  milk,  there 
is  a  De  Laval  Outfit  exactly  suited  for  your  needs  and 
purse.  More  than  25,000  De  Laval  Milkers  in  use 
prove  that  they  soon  pay  for  themselves  in  saying  time  and  labor, 
increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk,  and  by  making 
dairying  more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

A  De  Laval  Milker  will  save  you  at  least  $20  per  cow  per  year. 
You  will  find  a  De  Laval  easy  to  own,  easy  to  operate  and  easy 
to  pay  for.  It  will  please  both  you  and  your  cows  and  your  only 
regret  will  be  that  you  didn’t  get  one  sooner. 

EASY  MONTHLY 
"f  PAYMENTS 

Be  Laval  Afilker 
Outfits  sold  for 

SI7S 

and  up,  depending 
on  the  size  cd  herd 


A  small  payment  down  (from 
10%  to  25%)  will  put  a  De  Laval 
Milker  to  work  for  you.  Then  th« 
easy  monthly  payments  can  mora 
than  be  met  by  the  savings  it 
makes  for  you.  See  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  mail  coupon  below  for  full 
information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DeptlSO 

165B’way,NewYork600JacksonBlvd.,Chicag« 
Send  me  your  Milker  □  Separator  □  Catalog 
(check  which). 


Name, 


Town . . . 

I  State.  R.F.D. 


.No.  Cows.  .•i 


HOW  LONG 

Will  My  Silo  Last? 

Will  it  get  out  of  shape  and  eventually  fall?  Can  I  depend  on 
it  to  do  its  job  year  after  year?  Will  it  continually  need  repairs, 
causing  me  a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense?  Can  I  forget  it  or 
must  I  worry  about  tightening  lugs  or  loops?  VWU  it 
keep  my  silage  in  the  proper  succulent 
condition? 


ICRAINELiOX 


The  Craine  owner  has  no  such  worries;. 
After  his  silo  is  up  he  simply  uses  it  season  after 
season  without  thought  of  its  condition.  It’s  a 
strong,  handsome,  durable,  wea  ther proof 
and  frost  resisting  structure  that 
will  stand  up  and  save  money  for 
many  years.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
log  and  descriptive  literature. 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  No.  120  Norwich,  N.  Y.  i 


SLUG-S 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEAR^ 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealera  of  America. 

r-  Saves  Currant*.  Potatoe*.  Cabbase,  Melon*.  Flower*.  Tree*  anii 

Shruba  from  Insects.  Rut  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  pricew 
Write  lor  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc  .  to 

,  Hammond's  Paint  and  Slag  Shot  Works .  Beacon.  New Yorl^ 


poo  (8) 


W>10rp«r 


I  *^0.  ignition  / 

^^NERAl  PURi^^  I 

i)«sPtcrco  I 

^TtSTtD  B 

^  ^SLIABLC  n 

CARBOtl  CO-'^  H 


aBwaa?' 


^veready  Columbia 
dot  Shot  Batteries 
ontam  5  or  6 
ells  in  a  neat, 
vater-proof  steel 


MO'S*  SHOT 
BAXTEHY 

,.  MOTOH  lONtriON 


FohnestocJc 
spri  ng  clip 
binding  posts 
on  the  Ignitor 
at  no  extra 
cost  to  you. 


NAnONAt  carbon'  coTinc- 


Full  to  the  brim  with  power 


Popular 
uses 
include — 

gas  cngit^e 
ignition  A 
telephone  and 
telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor  boat 
Ignition 
heat  regulator* 
tractor  ignition 
starting  Ford* 
tinging  burglar ' 
alarms 
protecting 
bank  vaults 
electric  clocks 
calling  Pullman 
porters 
firing  blasts 
lighting  tents  and 
outbuildings 
tunning  toys 
radio  “A” 

Ask  for 
them  by 
name  at 

electrical 

hardware 

radio 

automobile 
marine  supply 
implement  and 
general  stores 


After  a  day  of  plowing,  the  Eveready- 
Columbia-batteried  tractor  turns  the  last 
furrow  just  as  smartly  as  the  first  at  day¬ 
break.  They  do  the  hardest  kind  of  farm 
work— pump  water,  run  the  sprayer,  churn, 
saw  wood.  For  radio,  use  the  remarkable 
Eveready  Columbia  Ignitor,  the  standard 
radio  “A”  Battery  for  all  dry  cell  tubes. 
For  every  dry  battery  use,  choose  Eveready 
Columbias— you’ll  have  better  batteries  and 
buy  them  less  often.  They  last  longer. 

Manufactured  and  guaranteed  by 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  iNc. 

Francisco 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


EVEREADY 

COLUMBIA 

Bry  Batteries 

•^they  last  longer 


Saws  Wood  Fast 


(Docs  the  Work  of  10  Ftlen- 1/20  Cos!) 

This  WITTE  Log  Saw  uses  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
and  will  cutfroia  10  to  26  cords  of  wood  a  day. 
Easy  to  operate  and  move.  New  device  makes 
easy  starting  in  any  temperature.  Trouble-proof. 
Eelis  trees  and  saws  them  into  blocks— runs  other 
farm  machinery.  Fast  money  malter  and  big  labor 
aaver  Only  small  amount  down. 

J).  jm. Write  today  for  my  new  Free 
IS  Book  and  Low  Easy  Pays^ent 

Prices.  No  obligation, 

wrrrE  engine  works. 

6g0  Witte  Bldg.,  iCansas  City.  Mo. 
68C.  Empire  Bldff.*  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PAINT 

hlO  SALESMEN 


$2.25  Per  Gallon 
Direct  From 
Factory 
NO  JOBBERS 


NO  RETAILERS 


you  SAVE  all  these  expenses  and  profits 
by  answering  this  advertisement  and  buy¬ 
ing  STANDCO  QUALITY  PAINTS  Direct 
from  us  at  Wholesale  F’actory  Prices. 
STANDCO  PAINTS  are  second  to  none  in 
quality  and  wearing  properties  and  are 
sold  DIRECT  to  YOU — one  transaction,  one 
prolit— MORE  and  BETTER  for  YOUR 
MONEY, 

Write  Dept.  10  today  for  Color  Card, 
Price  Lists  and  Free  STANDCO  Puzzle. 

Standard  Pigment  Company,  Inc. 

Schuylerviile,  New  York 


HARVEST  THE _ 

EARLY  POTATO 
-  QUICKLY 

and  get  the  top-notch  price  by  using 
the  “Success  Junior”  Potato  Digger. 
It  is  a  ren>arkable  digger  for  the  small 
crop.  Gets  all  the  potatoes  without 
cutting,  and  leaves  them  all  on  top  of 
the  ground. 

The  “Success  Junior'*  Is  low  priced 
and  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 

We  also  make  the  Elevator  Digger 
with  Cross  Bottom  or  Riddle  Bottom. 
Ask  for  catalog  225  which  illustrates 
and  describes  our  line  of  diggers. 


A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited 
Box  231  York,  Pa. 


BINDER  TWINE 

at  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  free 

THEO.  BURTiSONS,  Melros«,Ohlo 
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John  Brown 

{Continued  from  page  593) 

to  Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  that  not  even  curious  neighbors  suspected 
This  may  well  be  true  for  surely  in  him  that  a  revolution  was  being  hatched  In 
was  personified  all  those  characters  whicli  their  very  midst.  About  ten  o’clock  of 
we  associate  with  those  ironTmen.  When  Sunday  night,  October  16,  he  Invaded  the 
he  was  still  young  his  family  moved  to  village,  captured  the  guard  of  the  import- 
Ohio  and  as  he  grew  up  he  was  in  turn  ant  United  States  Arsenal,  made  prisoners 


tanner,  surveyor,  woll  merchant  and 
farmer.  Once  too,  he  thought  of  becoming 
a  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
He  was  always  traveling  and  always  poor. 
His  wandering  made  him  for  a  brief  period 
a  resident  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  once 
he  voyaged  to  London.  For  a  man  of  iiis 
time  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world. 
For  at  least  twenty  years  before  his  death 
his  obsession — his  master  passion — was  the 
freedom  of  the  slave. 

His  theology — his  philosophy  of  life  if 
you  will — was  Old  Testament.  He  was 
a  stern,  uncompromising  religious  zealot — 
a  praying,  Biblc-rcading,  Psalm-singing 
old  prophet  of  Zion.  He  married  and 
lost  one  wife  and  married  another  and 
reared  a  great  family  of  children,  boys  and 
girls,  and  at  least  three  of  his  boys  were 
fated  to  die  for  their  father’s  cause. 

When  he  went  to  Kansas  in  1855  he  left 
his  wife  and  younger  children  behind  on 
the  farm  at  North  Elba.  Unquestionably 
he  loved  his  family  and  one  of  the  few 
things  that  ever  disturbed  his  dauntless 
spirit  was  the  thought  of  their  possible 
want  and  suffering  in  his  absence. 

For  his  part  in  the  bloody  Border  War 
of  Kansas,  Brown  surely  needs  all  the 
apology  that  can  be  made  for  him.  He 
had  to  deal  with  strong,  ruthless  men  and 
he  himself  was  hard  and  cruel.  A  sym¬ 
pathetic  biographer  admits  that  he  was 
guilty  of  massacre  that  was  hardly  less 
than  cold-blooded  murder.  It  is  a  legend 
told  concerning  him  that  once  taking  a 
party  of  seven  Missourians — wicked,  un¬ 
godly  men — he  forced  the  entire  party  to 
kneel  and  pray  aloud — at  the  muzzle  of 
a  cocked  rifle.  At  best,  this  was  a  savage, 
blasphemous  joke_._  Thus  like  tlie  Cru¬ 
saders  of  old,  he  “preached  the  Gospel  with 
the  sword.”  If  there  be  any  apology,  it 
is  this :  That  he  was  saturated  with  the 
stories  "f  the  early  wars  of  the  Hebrews 
Tintil  he  felt  that  he  too  was  one  of  the 
Lord’s  anointed  called  to  smite  Amalek 
hip  and  thigh. 


of  some  of  tlie  more  prominent  citizens  and 
carried  on  some  desultory  fighting  in  which 
men  were  killed  on  both  sides.  By  sheer 
audacity  he  held  practical  possession  of  the 
town  until  Tuesday  morning  when  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  U.  S.  Marines'  under  Robert 
E.  Lee  (afterwards  destined  to  become 
the  greatest  commander  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy)  over-powered  the  little  garrison 
after  a  brave  but  of  course  utterly  futile 
resistance.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
more  ridiculous  and  Jaait-brained  enter¬ 
prise  than  thus  with  his  motley  crew  to 
challenge  the  might  of  a  great  nation. 

Brown  was  imprisoned  at  Charlestown, 
Va.,  and  ten  days  later  was  brought  to 
trial  and  indicted  under  tliree  distinct 
counts:  For  conspiring  with  the  negroes 
to  bring  about  an  insurrection:  For' treason 
against  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and 
for  murder.  Brown  did  not  lack  for  warm 
admirers  and  for  powerful  friends  of 
wealth  and  position.  Able  counsel  was 
brought  from  the  North  and  it  is  tlie  sober 
verdict  of  history  that  he  had  his  “day  in 
court”  and  received  a  fair  trial  In  full 
enjoyment  of  all  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  and  privileges  of  the  accused.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  not  much  defense  was 
possible.  His  counsel  would  have  offered 
a  plea  of  insanity  hut  Brown  himself  in¬ 
dignantly  repudiated  any  such  move.  He 
also  offered  to  save  trouble  and  the  time 
of  the  court  by  acknowledging  tlie  genuine¬ 
ness  of  certain  writings  attributed  to  him. 
For  his  execution  the  honor  of  Virginia 
takes  no  stain.  He  was  unquestionably 
guilty  on  all  three  counts  and  a  soverign 
state  could  hardly  do  less  nor  could  a 
jury  sworn  to  render  a  verdict  according 
to  the  evidence  find  otherwise  than  guilty. 

The  trial  lasted  four  days  and  a  little 
more  than  a  month  later  Brown  waa.hung 
at  Charlestown  thus  officially  closing  the 
book  of  his  Great  Adventure. 


Sometimes  during  those  years  the  idea 
grew  upon  him  that  he  was  to  strike  a 
blow  at  slavery,  not  in  some  scattered 


His  outstanding  triumph  in  life  was  those 
last  few  weeks.  All  his  life  heretofore 
had  been  labor  and  sorrow  and  privation 
and  failure  and  disappointment  but  in  his 
death  he  was  magnificent.  Unfriendly 
witnesses  have  testified  to  his  splendid  corn- 


frontier  of  the  West  but  back  in  the  old,  posure  and  dignity  during  the  trial  and 
established  center  of  that  evil  system.  Dur-  until  the  end.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe 
ing  the  early  months  of  1859  he  appeared  that  during  those  closing  days  when  he 


in  Maryland  and  representing  himself  as 
a  sheep- farmer  leased  the  Kennedy  farm 
in  that  state — a  poor,  rough  farm  lying 
about  six  miles  from  Harper’s  Ferry.  Here 
during  the  several  months  he  gradually 
collected  considerable  quantities  of  arms 
and  munitions  and  also  gathered  an  “army” 
of  about  twenty  followers,  black  and  white. 
This  seems  to  have  been  done  so  quietly 


definitely  knew  that  his  troubled  life  had 
come  at  last  to  an  end,  he  was  vouchsafed 
a  certain  clarity  of  vision — a  certain  out¬ 
look  of  charity  and  understanding  of  those 
who  did  not  in  all  matter  think  as  he  did. 
From  his  prison  he  wrote  many  letters. 
His  biographer  Gamaliel  Bradford  says 
that  he  “corresponded  voluminously.”  His 
{Continued  on  opposite  page) 


Harper’s  Ferry  from_  an  old  woodcut  made  at  the  time  John  Brown  made 
his  famous  raid  on  that  community. 
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BROOKFIELD  FARM 

''  ntAOCiOAPjren.s  /or  Hene^OKXft 

DURHAM  ■  CO>4NECTICUT 
W*  offer  two  yearling  Woodford  bull*  »nd  eerer 
kred  heifers,  at  attractive  prices. 

Write  for  booklet  “A”  “HEREfORDS  FOR 

NEW  ENGLAND  AND  WHY” 

PHILIP  J.  RICH.  ANDY  C 

Manager.  Herdsn 


nexible,  unsmiling  mouth  as  ii  he  was 
thinking  of  pleasant  things.  So  the  smile 
came  when  he  said  “I  am  worth  incon¬ 
ceivably  more  for  hanging  than  for  any 
other  purpose.”  For  once  he  was  absolutely 
right  John  Brown  at  large  in  the  world 
was  merely  a  battered  tanner  and  back- 
woods  farmer  gone  daft  on  a  subject  which 
after  all  was  none  of  his  particular  busi¬ 
ness.  But  John  Brown  duly  hanged  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Ah!  that  was  quite  a  different  matter  and 
straightaway  he  was  a  Holy  Martyr  for 
a  Sacred  Cause.  He  served  that  Cause  a 
thousand  fold  better  in  his  death  than  he 
could  possibly  have  done  in  his  life.  No 
man  may  even  guess  how  many  soldiers 
he  was  worth  to  the  North  during  the 
next  six  years. 

The  morning  of  his  last  day  he  took  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  his  companions  in 
arms  giving  to  each  his  last,  poor,  pathetic 
little  gift — a  silver  quarter  of  a  dollar  ob¬ 
serving  whimsically  that  he  was  about  to 
travel  to  a  country  where  such  coin  would 
not  be  needed. 


PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 

We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
bulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  Write 
for  list. 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CEMENl 


ALPHA  CEMENT  improve¬ 
ments  and  structures^  do  not  re¬ 
quire  repairs  and  paint.  Build 
them  in  1925  and  they  will  be 
serving  you  in  1975. 

Your  local  ALPHA  Dealer  has 
a  valuable,  112-page  Cement  Con¬ 
struction  Handbook  full  of  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  on  honie,  yard, 
farm  and  business-place  improve¬ 
ments.  It’s  free  to  you,  with  his 
compliments  and  ours. 

Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA,  CHICAGO,  IL 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsl 
SL  Louis,  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  Ironton.  Ohio. 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


Average  A.B.  records  of  cows  now  In  our  herd  H 
10677.98  lbs.  milk,  547.24  lbs.  fat  We  have  fee 
■alt  three  young  bulls  now  ready  for  servlca. 

For  particulars  write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgf..  E.  HOLLISTOM,  MASS. 


ELM  HILL  JERSEYS 
Type — Production 

Sons  and  daughters  of  Xenia's  Sultan, 
Cows  and  heifers  bred.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  sale  list. 

ELM  HILL  FARM 
Brookfield,  Mass. 


He  also  bade  goodbye  to 
his  jailer  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness 
and  consideration.  During  the  short  drive 
from  the  prison  to  the  place  of  death  he 
looked  out  with  interest  upon  the  pleasant 
landscape  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia :  “This 
is  a  beautiful  country.  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  before.”  It  was  a 
strange,  simple,  impersonal,  touching 


eyes  were  about  to  close  forever.  They 
say  that  at  the  very  end  he  was  calmest 
and  least  disturbed  in  spirit  of  anyone 
present.  He  walked  to  the  scaffold  like  a 
king  going  to  be  crowned  and  there  he  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  great,  shadowy,  legendary 
figures  of  all  time.  Almost  we  might  use 
concerning  him  the  same  phrase  which 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


man 


Woburn 


Even  so  that  wild  and  In  some  ways 
half-crazed  abolitionist  has  his  secure  anc 
honored  place  in  history.  It  Is  perhaps  wel 
that  at  last  men  are  judged  by  their  mo¬ 
tives  and  their  ideals  rather  than  by  their 
Thus  was  Brown  for- 
In  his  life  he  was  a  visionary, 


Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
iss  sll  weaned  and  good  blocky  pigs,  no  runts.  Pigs 
to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  and  3  to  9  week*  old  $8  50 
eh.  Also  25  Chesters  and  30  Berkshire*,  pure  bred, 
weeks  old,  sows  or  boars  $7  each.  Shipped  to  you 
O.D.  on  your  approval  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 


accompi  ishments. 
tunate, 

impractical  and  oft  times  lawless  man  but 
he  died  as  a  man  might  who  heard  the 
plaudits  of  posterity.  So  Torrington  where 
he  was  bom  outdid  herself  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  her 
honored  son. 

When  Virginia  was  finally  done  with 
Brown,  his  body  was  delivered  to  his  wid¬ 
ow  who  bore  it  back  nortli,  presumabK 
by  steamer  up  Lake  Champlain  to  Platts- 
burg  and  hence  the  long  trail  back  into  the 
mountains  and  laid  it  In  the  thin  and  sandy 
soil  of  the  poor  mountain  farm  which  per¬ 
haps  came  as  near  being  his  “home”  as 
any  abode  of  his  disordered,  migratory  life. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  since  added  it 
to  the  public  domain  and  will  preserve  it 
forever  as  a  memorial  to  the  man  who  once 
lived  there. 


SELDOM  SEE 


a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  hors® 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee  or  throaU 


riuo  ruiv  ort-LE.  shire  crossed, 
barrows  and  sows,  8  weeks  old.  Price  $6.5 
any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval  No  chan 
WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY 

Lsxlnston, 


Massachasstts. 


will  clean  it  off,  without  laying  up 
the  horse.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone. 

Concentration — only  a  few  drops  re- 
at  an  application.  $2.50  pfer  botUo 


Built  of  the  finest 
materials 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


quired  at  an  application,  i, -  , 

delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions  and  Book  8R  Free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St,  Springfield,  Mas* 


Globe  Silos  are  made  of  spruce 
and  fir.  Because  of  this,  they 
last  over  a  generation.  The 
extension  roof,  an  exclusive 
Globe  feature,  reduces  cost  per 
ton  capacity.  Heavy  matching 
of  waUs,  double  splines,  sealed 
joints  and  adjustable  doors  in¬ 
sure  absolute  air  -  tightnessc 
Increases  value  of  farm.  For 
durability,  convenience  and 
economy,  you  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  silo.  Write  today  for  out 
catalog  and  price-list ;  silos* 
tanks,  ensilage  cutters,  stato 
cbions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Box  I  (Jnadilla,  New  Toi8 


BELCI ANS 

(U3)s«3  »qy  mojj  nopupunoj  moX  papf 

Headquarters  of  the 

FARCEUR  BELGIANS 

We  offer  stalUons  ■wand  mares  for  sale  at 

Prices  Reasonable. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM 

FAYETTEVILLE,  M.  Y..  DEPT.  A. 

A.  L  Brockway  Ol'w 

Owner  Supt 


D.\IRY  FEED  $8.00  PER  TON  WITH 

fl  PHILADELPHIA  an-i 
i  New  SCHLICHTEI 

^  ri  ¥  ¥  O 

m  ^  I  I  II  Vk  Cement  Stav* 

H  OlJLl  Metal 

ral  Glazed  Tile 

construction  for  satisfaction,  quality 
31  for  service,  door  frames  with  doors 
ul  that  can  not  swell  fast.  Cash  or 
;3t  monthly  payments.  Special  prices  now. 
Ijal  Free  Catalogue.  Opening  Roofs  for  a 
iS  li  full  silo  without  refilling. 

ji  WOOD  TANKS  BARN  EOUIPMEHT 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
(Box  A. A.)  10  S.  18th  St,  Phlla..  P*. 


One  October  afternoon,  I  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  his  grave.  It  lies  in  an  open 
and  elevated  mountain  valley.  His  house 
is  small  and  low  and  very  humble — the 
sort  of  house  that  men  build  on  little 
mountain  farms  where  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  is  hard.  Within  they  show  you  a 
few  of  his  belongings — some  household 
furniture,  his  chair,  his  pine  table,  his 
Bible  and  a  gun  that  he  once  owned,  but 
I  suppose  “Captain”  Brown  owned  many 
different  guns  in  his  time.  Just  in  front 
of  the  house  is  an  iron  fence  enclosing  the 
plot  where  Brown  and  several  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  lie.  Almost  by  the  door  is  a  giant 
£T3®ite  boulder  so  big  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
{Continued  on  page  602) 


PAP  Q  A I  P  A  two-year-old  register- 
rV/IV.  Black  Percheron 

Stallion.  Sire  weighed  2100  lbs.  at  4 
yearsX  Dam,  an  imported  mare,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  mares  in  New  York 
State.  Price  reasonable.  Stallion  must 
be  sold  to  settle  an  estate.  FRED  A, 
BLEWER,  Owego,  Tiogc  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 

. .  _  milk  prices  forward  under  terms  that  make  it  im-  the  eggs  to  town  in  the  evening  to  connect 

71  'HE  Dairymen^s  League  Cooperative  P'^ssible  to  sell  immediately  except  at  a  with  the  night  express  into  the  city. 


FOWLS 


June  2 

May  26 

Ago 

Light . 

28 

27 

Heavy  . 

BROILERS 

28 

26 

Colored . 

35-45 

43-45 

Leghorns  ... 

25-42 

30-42 

American  Agriculturist,  June  13,  1925J 
John  Brown 

{Continued  from  page  601) 

if  it  be  indeed  a  boulder  or  an  outcropping 
of  the  underlying  rock  and  on  this  is  deept 
ly  cut  in  letters  of  collosal  size  just  his 
A  Year  name 


JOHN  BROWN 

It  is  a  stern  monument  like  the  man. 
whose  name  it  commemorates. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  the  state 

re- 


Association  annniinre<!  Therefore  receivers  are  consigning 

sKi.oNa wei.1, 

^  the  first  half  of  June  for  milk  testing  same  time  keeping  the  level  of  prices  so 

3%  in  the  basic  zone  oi  to  210  miles  high  that  speculative  interest  is  lacking, 

of  New  York  City.  It  ts  understood  of  It  is  for  this  reason  that  considerably  less 

course  that  the  prices  mentioned  below  are  butter  is  going  into  cold  storage  ware- 

not  received  by  the  farmer  but  go  into  the  houses  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

pool.  They  are  prices  dealers  pay  the  Speculators  figure  that  existing  retail  prices  u’u  x  ^  .1.  ,  . . . -  • 

League.  are  too  high  to  warrant  a  risk — prices  at  •fiT decoration  Day  brought  where  winter  comes  earlier  or  more  ic- 

These  quotations  are  subject  to  change  present  time  being  3j4c  atove  the  v  the  vicinity  of  lentlessly  than  in  this  mountain  valley,  high 

Between  time  of  publication  and  mailing  price  at  the  same  time  last  year.  How-  ^  ^  “'^ch  to  do  with  „„  j  •  ,  .  .  ^ 

due  to  conditions  in  the  market.  ever,  some  operators  are  making  moderaTe  ^he  situation  in  the  live  poultry  SI  QctobS  dav  wLn  I  warthere  S 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.33  purchases  for  storage.  The  chain  store  "^^rk^-  ^vra  at  that  the  situation  could  5  f  ^  ^  there,  the 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream .  1.80  distributors  always  put  away  some  stock  considered  the  best.  Considerable  ^^°st  showed  everywhere  and  all 

Class  2B  Ice  Cream .  1.95  during  June  and  July  to  be  taken  out  late  carried  over  the  week  end.  the  landscape  was  brown  and  russett  and 

Class  2C  Soft  Cheese  .  1.90  next  fall  and  early  winter  and  these  houses  /leather  conditions  kept  folks  in  doubt  and  sere.  But  far  above,  as  always,  on  its 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk  ^^ve  always  started  stock  into  cold  storage.  beautiful  tapering  staff  a  splendid  glowing 

Cond.  whole  milk  .....  1.80  Tbe  quality  of  present  arrivals  is  generally  did  not  encourage  heavy  stocking-up  flag — the  flag  that  Brown  according  to  his 

1  *70  class,  much  of  it  being  full  grass  ?u  a  retailers  and  consequently  light  sincerely  loved— the  Stars  and  Stripes 

1  fin  encourage  an  -made  a  brilliant  splotch  of  color  as  it 

1-80  storage-  ntovement.  Bu,  high  prices  S  'Ls  a  e  Sal%Ac'  '  are'TS  to  »  «« 

S'rW  Sis  rSSouH  SthSr'fow  beS?SLreSleSSS'toeyS'crf“See‘k  ‘'’= 

noint.  Of  ennre,^  ™  Krl.i.  The  live  fowl  market  is  a  little  by  the  presence  of  the  wayworn. 


Milk  for  Chocolate  ... 

Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  . . 

Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.70 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter  point.  Of  course  present  prices  may  break  .  i,  -t  -n.  •'  u  u  j  u  1  ^1  ' 

and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the  m  a  day.  The  market  is  very  sensitive  stronger  than  broilers.  Receipts  have  been  mistaken  man  who  had  come  back  there 

New  York  market.  to  prevailing  conditions  especially  if  re-  ^'^^Jjmg  somewhat  lighter.  Both  fowls  and  to  lie. 

The  New  York  Milk  Conference  Board  ceipts  suddenly  become  burdensome.  Lower  broilers  are  selling  fairly  well  at  existing  And  again  there  came  to  me  that  ma- 

fr  grades  are  sharing  favorable  prices  with  quotations.  phrase  from  Shakespeare— a  phrase 

As  the  season  advances  now  we  are  applied  to  another  man  who  lived  long  be- 
If.u.  fore  and  whose  life  also  was  wild  and 


score  butter,  outside  quotations  for  May, 
is  42.58  cents.  The  price  for  April  was 
44.53846  cents.  In  comparison  to  this  the 
May  price  in  1924  was  38.90384  cents. 


the  fancy  marks. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  FRESH  CHEESE 


Sheffield  Producers 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an- 
flounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.33 

Class  2  .  2.00 

Class  3  .  1.65. 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
*nd  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 


STATE 

FLATS 


June  2 


The  man  who  will  sell  his  stock  quickest  .  1 1  , 

and  at  the  best  price  is  the  fellow  who  is  ^  ^  ^ 

going  to  put  the  fanciest  birds  on  the  mar-  “  .  .  .  Duncan  is  in  his  grave 

ket.  Although  feathers  are  not  eaten,  After  life’s  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.” 

nevertheless  they  have  a  certain  influence  - 

on  the  buyer.  Clean  feathers  make  nice 

.  ,  looking  birds  and  nice  looking  birds  sell  Cattle  Fraud  Developments 

1  here  is  practically  no  change  in  the  more  readily  than  those  all  plastered  with  (Continued  irnm  hnerp 

cheese  market  since  our  report  last  week  mud  and  manure.  Use  some  bright  clean 
as  far  as  fresh  cheese  is  concerned.  Trad-  straw  In  the  bottom  of_  the  coop  or  crate.  CnmfnTJhil 

It  will  help  keep  the  birds  clean  and  it  is 
a  lot  more  sanitary. 


Held  fancy  261/2-27 
Held  aver.  25/2-26 
Fresh,  fancy  22-23  22 

Fresh,  av’ge  ...2154  21 


May  26 
26/2-27 
26 
23 

21/2 


A  Year 
Ago 

24/2-25/2 
23  -24 

18  -18% 
17  -18 


ing  has  not  been  very  active  but  values 
are  steady  as  supplies  are  comparatively 
light.  The  few  that  are  'available  are 
offering  within  a  range  of  to  23c 

depending  on  selection.  Country  costs  are 


GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 


Class  1  . $2.23 

Class  2  .  2.00 

C’ass  3A  .  1.70 

Class  3B  . 1.65 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
Announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  PRICES  HIGHER 


unpunished. 

It  seems  clear  that  there  are  three  things 
that  ought  to  be  done.  (1)  The  dealers 
who  have  been  practicing  these  frauds 
should  De  prosecuted,  no  matter  what 
their  race,  color,  or  religion,  chiefly  in 
Wheat  and  corn  futures  have  reacted  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  knovyn  who 

_ •  „„-i  .  _ _ the  unreliable  dealers  in  this  vicinity  are. 

)\j  lUKii  lui  .  .  primarily  to  weather  condi-  ^  jg  very  likely  iihat  Cortland  is  the  only 

miirh  qnernlativp  intprr>c;t  nn  tliA  mrt  nf  tions  in  the  producing  areas.  Liberal  rains  county  where  this  sort  of  thing  has  been 

lora I  nnSnfr  Fv.fft  tW  ^re  reported  to  have  relieved  the  situation  going  on.  Something  ought  to  be  done  so 

local  operators.  Lven  at  that,  there  seems  •  •  ot-ooc*  +/-%  that  Its  continuation  here  would  be  im- 

to  be  hardly  enough  stock  available  to  war-  important  areas  to  which  has  been  added  possible,  and  at  ieast  highly  risky  else- 

rant  much  speculative  activity.  On  June  i  warmer  weather.  This  has  had  a  where.  At  *0^  to 

rereinft!  were  ctJH  tr.  he  the  hVhtecf  In  more  decided  effect  Upon  the  corn  crop  and  honest  cattle  men  ought  not  to  have  to 

receipts  were  sa  d  to  be  the  lightest  m  ,  .  .  j  markedlv  than  wheat  suffer  from  ung  ounded  suspicion.  So  far 

New  York  City  than  on  any  June  ist  since  reacted  more  markMiy  man  wheat.  possible,  let  us  know  just  who  is  who. 

the  early  days  of  the  industry.  As  yet  no  gram  inarket  is  bidding  tirne  some  arrangements  should  be  made 

straip-ht  earlnt?  have  heen  available  Until  the  release  oi  government  reports  so  that  after  a  cow  has  been  condemned, 

sometime  next  week.  The  estimates  of  she  should  be  adequately  branded  or 


The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop-  relatively  stronger  than  quotations  here.  ,  vy  neat  ana 
itrative  announces  the  following  prices  P^iep  herq  apparently  are  too  high  for  ^ow^ward  due 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone:  '  - 


straight  carlots  have  been  available. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  market  p;omin7nt  crop  forecasters ‘indTcatra  crop 

;i  old  cheese  except  that  whites  continue  „„-ii  .,^,0  ,r,;ii:nr,  h„chp1c  1,.cc  hnmediately  into  the  charge  of  state  of- 

relatively  scarcer  than  colored  cheeses. 

EGG  PRICES  THE  SAME 


on  old  cheese  except  that  whites  continue  200  million  bushels  less  fici'als''who^shourd  b'e  responsible  for'these 

than  that  harvested  last  year.  These  animals  until  they  can  certifiy  to  their 
private  crop  estimates,  showing  an  average  slaughter. 

yield  of  664  million  bushels  or  209  million  U)  Greater  emphasis  should  be_  placed 


A  Year 
May  26  Ago 


CREAMERY 
SALTED  June  2 

Scoring  higher 

than  extras  .44-4454  43-43/2  40/2-41 
Extras  (92  score)  .43/2  42/2  39/2-40 

84-91  score  _ 40-43  39-42  35  -39 

Lower  Grades  38/2-39/2  37-38(4  33  -345/2 

Butter  prices  are  a  full  cent  higher  than 
fhey  were  a  week  ago.  Several  factors 
have  been  at  work  to  make  this  so.  For 
one  thing  there  is  an  excellent  consumptive 
demand.  On  top  of  this  there  is  not  a 
whole  lot  of  butter  available  for  much 
beyond  immediate  trade  needs  in  spite  of 
normal  receipts.  A  lot  of  butter  is  coming 


A  Year 
Ago 
.35 

-32 
28/2-30 
34-35  27/2-28 

32-35  25  -30 


37-39  30  -33 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &.  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Write  for  Shippiiig  Tags 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$12,000  in  Year  From  550  Acres 
Stocked  &  Equipped;  All  $6500 

Estimate  600,000  ft.  timber,  6,000  cds.  hardwood  to 
more  than  pay  for  all;  return  assured  from  log  contract, 
camper^,  summer  boarders,  sheepraising,  farming,  etc.; 
adjoins  State  Park  with  10.000  acres  free  pasture;  100 
acres  tillable  loam,  150-acre  pasture,  1000  sugar  ma¬ 
ples,  fruit,  berries;  good  7-room  house,  barns,  garage, 
etc.  Leaving  country,  only  $6,500,  with  cows  and  calves, 
74  sheep,  poultry,  4000  ft.  lumber,  hay,  grain,  potatoes, 
eegetahles,  equipment  included.  Easy  terms.  CHAS  TYRE, 
Coi'  ■■  “ 


orinth,  N.  T. 


NEARBY 

WHITES  June  2  May  26 
Selected  Extras  39-40  33-35  33 

Av’ge  extras  ....37-38  37-38  31 

Extra  firsts  . 35-36  35/2-36 

Firsts  . 34-35 

Gathered  .  32-36 

NEARBY  BROWNS 
Fancy  . 37-39 

The  market  on  nearby  eggs  is  com¬ 

paratively  the  same  as  it  was  a  week  ago. 
As  a  whole  the  market  has  become  quieter 
and  in  some  instances  has  become  a  shade 
easier.  Receipts  postings  show  heavy  ar¬ 
rivals  and  this  has  had  a  decided  influence 
on  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  market.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  of  the  nearby  receipts  are 
high  grade.  Real  fancy  marks  are  steady 
at  prices  as  high  as  40c  but  most  of  the 
arrivals  are  selling  anywhere  from  36c 
down  to  33c.  More  of  the  eggs  coming 
in  are  showing  the  effects  of  heat  and 
these  are  being  forced  out  at  lower  figures 
than  they  would,  had  they  received  more 
careful  handling  in  transit. 

From  now  on  we  are  going  to  hear  more 
about  this  complaint.  Heat  makes  itself 
evident  in  shrunken  yolks  which  are  easily 
discernible  when  the  eggs  are  candled. 
This  criticism  is  used  very  strongly  at 
times  like  this  when  prices  are  compara 


,  ,  ,  1  it,  1  i  j  1  i  mi  upon  the  desirability  of  every  farmer’s 

bushels  less  than  harvested  last  year.  The  buying  only  stock  known  to  be  disease  free, 
government  reports  are  awaited  with  much  The  fact  that  a  cow  Is  not  branded  or 
anticipation  to  see  how  they  compare  with  even  never  has  been  branded^,  is  not  a 

,,  •  ,  _ ,  „  ^  guarantee  that  she  does  not  have  tuber- 

these  private  estimates.  culosls.  Whenever  a  farmer  buys  a  cow 

FUTURES  A  Year  that  he  does  not  know  has  been  tested 

and  found  free  from  tuberculosis,  (and 
1  031/  most  reliable  when  made  by 

'  7fiiA  *be  county  veterinarian),  he  runs  the  risk 
of  placing  infection  in  his  herd. 


June  2 

May  26 

Aqo 

Wheat  . 

.1.613,^ 

1.71% 

1.03/a 

Corn  . 

.1.15% 

1.18/4 

.76/2 

Onts  . 

CASH  GRAINS 

.  .48 

.47 

.433% 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red 

1.965^ 

2.093% 

1.21 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel 

1.33% 

1.39/2 

.96/4 

Oats,  No.  2  _ 

.58/2 

.58 

.58 

FEEDS 

May  29 

May  23 

Grd.  Oats  . 

37.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

32,00 

.  .32.50 

33.00 

Stand’d  Mlds  ... 

.  .33.00 

34,00 

Soft  W.  Mids 

.  .38.00 

38.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

37.50 

Red  Dog  . 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  .... 

42.00 

Yel.  Hominy  .... 

42.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

Gluten  Feed  .... 

..47.00 

45.00 

Gluten  Meal  _ _ 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

.  .42.50 

42.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  , . 

.  .45.00 

45.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

.  47.00 

47.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

on  Meal  . 

..44.50 

44.50 

OLD  POTATOES  ABOUT  DONE 


The  old  potato  market  is  rapidly  closing 
out  inasmuch  as  the  trade  is  ta’King  more 
tively  high  and  buyers  use  every  excuse  strongly  to  new  potatoes  which  are  now 
to  knock  the  price  down.  The  market  is  coming  from  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
from  5  to  7c  -higher  than  it  was  a  year  -Virginia.  Although  States  r.ange  from 
ago  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  buyers  $2.00  to  $2.50  a  150-pound  wck  delivered, 
will  use  every  excuse  to  force  matters,  nevertheless  the  trade  in  that  line  is  very 
When  they  pay  existing  quotations  they  dull.  Maines  are  selling  by  the  cariot  *0 
are  extremely  fussy  and  discriminating,  bulk  anywhere  from  $1.80  to  $200  per 
During  this  hot  weather  eggs  should  be  cwt.  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  these 
collected  twice  a  day  and  stored  in  a  cool  values  are  being  maintained.  It  wil!  not 
cellar.  When  they  are  taken  to  the  rail-  be  long  before  the  new  crop  will  be  avail- 
road  it  should  be  at  some  time  other  than  able  back  in  American  AcRictn.TURiST 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  If  this  is  Im-  territory  and  the  development  of  the  crop 
possible  they  should  be  protected  from  the  is  being  watched  with  much  anticipation, 
hot  rays  of  the  sun  and  not  allowed  to  Long  Island  potatoes  are  looking  good, 
stand  on  the  station  platform  unprotected.  Rain  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to  relieve 
They  should  be  routed  over  the  shortest  the  long  dry  spell  and  did  the  crop  a  world 
run.  Sometimes  it  may  be  possible  to  take  of  good. 


Every  Room  an  Outside  Room 

Hotel  Gregorian 

42  West  35th  Street 

Near  5th  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

A  High-Class  Fireproof  Hotel  in 
the  Very  Heart  of  the  City 

Close  to  All  Department  Stores  and 
Theatres 

Within  a  few  minutes  to  Penn,  and 
Grand  Central  Terminals 

Rooms  With  Bath  from  $3.00  Per  Day 
For  2  Persons  $5.00  Per  Day 
Suites  $6  Per  Day 

Attractive  Rates  by  Week,  Month 
.  or  Season 

Ownership  Management  Assuring 
Personal  Attention 

Also  Milbrook  inn, 
MILBROOK,  N.  Y. 


ftty  603, 


Amerkan  Agriculturist,  June  13,  1925 

News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

Are  Your  Auto  Headlights  Ri^ht— -County  Notes 


*TT[E  use  of  certain  headlamp  devices  on 
many  automobiles  operated  in  this 
State  will  be  illegal  after  June  29.  The 
six  months’  notice  required  by  law  after 
the  withdrawal  of  approval  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Motor  Vehicles  will  expire  on  that 
date,  and  automobile  owners  should  see 
that  their  cars  are  properly  equipped  with 
legal  lighting  devices  before  the  end  of 
next  month.  For  this  purpose  they  may 
make  use  of  tlie  official  light  adjusting 
stations. 

Devices  that  have  been  approved  and 
from  which  the  car  owner  should  make  a 
selection  before  July  i  are  as  follows; 


AUTOMOBILE 


Alpheco 

Bausch  &  Lamb 
Benzer  Type  A 
.Brown  Universal 
(Reflector) 
Conaphore  Type  F 
(Clear  or  amber) 
DB  (Dodge  Bros.  8 
in.  only) 
Deglarescope 
Dillon  Type  I 
E  &  J  Type  20 
(Headlamp) 

Flat- Lite  Standard 
(Reflector) 

Flintex 

Ford  H  (8/2  in.  only) 
Guide  Ray  Type  A 
(Headlamp) 
Holophane  No  Tilt 


Hudson  (854  in.  only) 
Johnson 
Lee  Knight 
♦  Legalite  M  III 
Liberty 

Liberty  Type  D 
Lincoln  Projector 
Macbeth  Type  D 
McKeelite 
Miro-Tilt 
(Headlamp) 
Monogram 
Osgood  B  23 
Patterson 
Parab-O-  Lite 
Type  FW 
Smith 

Spreadlight 

Standard 


MOTORCYCLE 


Conaphore  Type  F  Patterson 

McKeelite  Spreadlight 

Monogram  Standard 

*  Eastern  Conference  Approval  withdrawn 
April  24,  1925. 


The  above  have  been  approved  by  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad¬ 
ministrators  and  are  good  in  all  Eastern 
States. 

Lighting  devices  which  within  a  few 
weeks  will  be  under  the  ban,  approval  hav¬ 
ing  been  withdrawn  by  this  State  on  De¬ 
cember  29,  1924,  are  as  follows: 


Clamert  Lens 
Fracto-lite 
Green  Moon 
Hocking  Glass  Lens 
Killglare  Lens 
Lancaster  Beam  con 
trol  type  A 
MacDonald  Optical 
Lens 

McKee  Lens,  type 
“M” 

McKee  fluted  type 
“D" 


National  Lens 
Paraflector 
Primolite  Lens 
Revelo 
Saferlite 

Shaler  roadlighter 
(new) 

Superfect  Lens 
Universal  Lens 
Victor 

Violet  Ray  Lens 


That  headlamps  shall  reveal  substantial 
objects  at  two  hundred  feet  in  front  of 
the  lamps,  and  that  no  glaring  or  dazzling 
light  shall  be  projected  above  the  forty- 
two  inch  line  at  seventy-five  feet  or  more 
in  front  of  the  lamps  to  the  left  of  the 
axis  of  the  vehicle. 

Copies  of  lighting  regulations  and  in¬ 
structions  may  be  obtained  at  the  Albany 
office  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  official  light 
adjusting  stations  have  been  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  where  owners 
may  have  motor  vehicle  headlights  tested. 

The  law  does  not  require  that  adjust¬ 
ments  be  made  by  official  adjustors.  It 
may  be  done  by  the  motor  vehicle  owner 
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himself.  However,  in  case  the  operator 
or  owner  does  not  have  the  facilities,  or 
does  not  desire  to  do  the  w'ork  himself 
he  may  have  the  headlamps  adjusted  at 
any  of  the  official  headlight  adjusting  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  State,  that  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau. 


Chemung  County  Holstein  Sale  A 
Success 

'  I  ’HE  Qiemung  Valley  Holstein  Asso- 
ciation  held  a  successful  sale  at  the 
County  Fair  Grounds  on  May  30.  Forty- 
seven  animals  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
$158.00.  The  high  cow  was  Mercedes 
Woodworth  Segis,  a  five  year  old  cow  con¬ 
signed  by  Lowman  and  Roe,  Lowman, 
N.  Y.,  and  purchased  by  George  P.  Wood 
of  Horseheads.  The  second  high  cow  was 
Aagie  Ketura  Student,  a  five  year  old  cow 
consigned  by  F.  A.  Wigsten  and  Son,  of 
Horseheads  and  purchased  by  Olcott  Farms 
of  Big  Flats,  N.  Y. 

A  good  crowd  was  on  hand.  About 
half  the  animals  were  sold  to  dairymen 
outside  the  County.  Buyers  were  present 
from  Arkport,  Lockport,  Owego,  William¬ 
sport,  and  Troy,  Pa.  and  other  cities  out¬ 
side  the  County.  Mr.  Harold  Denmark 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  in  charge 
of  the  sale.  Mr.  R.  Austin  Backus  was 
sales  manager  and  George  W.  Baxter  of 
Elmira  acted  as  auctioneer. 

Much  &f  the  credit  for  the  smooth  way 
in  which  the  sale  was  handled  is  given  to 
Mr.  Baxter.  The  average  price  of  $158 
was  higher  than  the  average  at  the  State 
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HORIZONTAL 


1 — Common  cereals 
6 — Hews 

11 —  Originate 

12 —  Propelling  with 
an  oar 

14 —  Youth 

15 —  Closes  tightly 

17 —  Negative  con¬ 
junction 

18 —  Opposite  (Abbr) 

19 —  Accomplished 

20 —  God  of  midday 
sun 

21 —  Ocean 

23 — Church  officer 

25 —  Female  bird 

26 —  Flee  from 

28 — Most  precious 
SO — Number 
?1 — Tin  container 
|2 — Power  of  speak¬ 
ing 


35 — Structures  of 
pickets 

38 —  Seed-vessel 

39 —  Restores  to 
health 

41 —  Devour 

42 —  Beside 

43 —  Gone  by 

44 —  Senior  (Abbr) 

45 —  Catch  suddenly 

47— Ward  off 

49 — Afternoon  bever¬ 
age 

•0 — U-shaped  piece 
of  metal  to  serve 
as  a  fastening 

82 — In  an  airy  man¬ 
ner 

B^^^ade  of  oak 

66 — Rests  for  support 


VERTICAL 


1 — Fruit  of  a  vine  25 — Therefore 


(PI) 

2—  A  color 

3 —  Associate  of  Arts 
(Abbr) 

4 —  Belonging  to  it 

5 —  Sewing  Instru¬ 
ment 

6 —  More  frigid 

7 —  Possesses 

8—  Either 


27 — Reverential  fear 

29— Fled 

32 —  Extends  over 

33 —  Vegetable 

34 —  Supreme  happi¬ 
ness 

35 —  Pertaining  to 
flowers 

86 — Folding  frames 
for  pictures 


9 — Fastening  In¬ 
strument 

10 —  Breathes  noisily 

11 —  Near  by 

13 — Union  General  In 
Civil  War 
16 — Assistance 

22 —  Performed 

23 —  Notable  period 

24 —  Runs  swiftly 


37 — Wander 
40 — Grow  old 

46 —  Bleat  of  a  sheep 

47 —  Beverage 

48—  Bind 

49 —  Metal 

61— Peck  (Abbr) 

63 — Royal  Academ/ 
(Abbr) 


New  York  County  Notes 

Chautauqua  County — May  has  been  a 
cold  backward  month  with  very  warm 
days  and  frost  most  every  morning.  The 
prospects  for  fruit  is  very  discouraging. 
Some  farmers  are  not  planting  any  corn 
this  spring.  The  oats  sown  the  last  of 
April  are  well  up  and  generally  look 
good.  Feed  in  pastures  is  short  and 
cows  are  not  up  to  normal  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  The  price  of  dairy  cows  has 
greatly  increased  in  the  last  month. 
Good  T  B  tested  cows  are  becoming 
scarce.  Meadows  in  general  look  good 
although  some  new  seedings  show  the 
effects  of  winter  killing. — A.  J.  N. 

Delaware  County — The  contract  has 
been  let  for  the  state  road  up  the  East 
Branch  of  Delaware  from  East  Branch 
to  Dunraven.  The  work  of  surveying 
has  already  begun.  This  is  an  important 
piece  of  road  construction  as  it  will  con¬ 
nect  Liberty  and  Binghamton  highway 
with  the  Catskill  Trail.  Earmers  have 
been  sowing  oats,  planting  potatoes  and 
gardens.  Not  many  potatoes  are  raised 
in  the  county  and  in  some  sections  they 
are  quite  scarce.  When  they  are  selling 
for  3Sc  a  bushel  in  neighboring  counties, 
sorrie  of  the  stores  here  are  paying  $1 
a  bushel.  Ayer  McKinney  paid  $2.25 
for  March  milk  and  $2.15  for  April  milk, 
the  same  price  as  they  paid  for  those 
months  last  year.  Most  cows  are  out  on 
pasture  though  some  farmers  are  still 
feeding  grain.  Pasture  started  early  but 
several  ground  frosts  retarded  their 
growth. — E.  M.  N. 


Solution  of  No.  3 


Keep  flies  away  from  your  cowa 
and  horses  if  you  want  to  collect^ 
dividends  on  your  investment. 
Cows  sprayed  with  Cow-Ease  dur¬ 
ing  fly  time  give  10%  to  20%  more 
milk  and  of  higher  quality.  ^ 

One  gallon  of  Cow-Ease  spraya 
about  200  cows.  Twice  a  day  at  milk¬ 
ing  time  in  fly  season  keeps  the  fliea 
away.  Cattle  ticks,  grubs,  and  hen 
lice  and  mites  hate  it,  tool  Will  not 
blister  or  gum.  Try  itl  A  sixty-cent 
Cow-Ease  Sprayer  does  the  trick,  t 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
his  name  and  address  and  $1.50  ($1.75  west 
of  Missouri  River)  to  Carpenter-Mortoa 
Co., Boston,  Mass.,  and  we  will  deliver,  pre¬ 
paid,  a  gallon  can  of  Cow-Ease.  Cow- 
Ease  Sprayer  60c  extra.  Give  both  postal 
and  express  address,  as  we  ship  the 
cheapest  and  quickest  way.  We  guarantee 
entire  satisfaction. 


The  Unadilla  does  away  with 
the  back  breaking  work  of 
tossing  tons  of  silage  out  over 
your  head.  The  air  tight,  water 
tight,  doors  that  cannot  stick  or 
freeze,  have  the  additional  ad^ 
vantage  of  giving  continuous 
opening  at  level  of  the  silagel 
You  simply  push  the  silage  out 
•.-gravity  does  the  rest. 

Door  fasteners  form  a  permanent 
safety  ladder — convenient  and  secure. 
Hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from  thia 
ladder  No  dangerous  adjusting  from 
easy-slipping  ladders.  Write  today  for 
our  big  catalog  and  for  special  dis¬ 
counts  on  early  orders. 

Easy  payments  if  deairedl 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N<  Y. 


[REP  Rnnif  0° 

rnCe  DUUIV  Brass  Metlioil 

We  have  a  book  called  “Large  Hay 
Crops”  which  was  written  by  George  M. 
Clark,  “The  Grass  King,”  who  was  also 
founder  of  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
and  inventor  of  many  valuable  implements. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
his  book  and  our  complete  catalog  describ¬ 
ing  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows.  Remember  there  is  no  obliga¬ 
tion,  so  write  today. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

103  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  !• 
lbs.  $2.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay 
when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  01,  Paducah,  Ky. 


WOOL-HIDES,  ETC.  Best  prices.  Ship  to  S.  H.  Lit- 
ingston.  Successor  to  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  ttd 
Write  for  prices. 
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THEY  COST  NO  MORE— AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE.  Chicks  from  oor 
hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  Unlrersity  for  purebred 
chicks.  They  hare  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today 
Ur  immediate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feel  safe, 
f rices  (Postpaid)  on:  25  60  100  500  1000 

C.  \Vh,.  Br.,  &  Buff  Leghorns  $2.50  $  4.75  $  9.00  $42.00  $  80.00 

s.  C.  Mottled  Anconas  .  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.00  80.00 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Bd.  Kocks,  S.  C.  & 

R.  t..Reds  .  3.25  6.00  11.00  52.00  100.00 

(Thite  Rocks,  Wiite  Wyandottes  3.75  7.00  13.50  62.00  120.00 

S.  C.  Buff  &  White  Orpingtons  3.75  7.00  13.50  62.00  120.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00  10.00 

Heavy  assorted  (Not  Accredited)  .  2.50  4.25 

Light  assorted  (.Not  Accredited)  .  2.00  3.25 

Immediate  shipment.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.,  DEPT.  2 


20.00 

8.00 

6.00 


9T.00 

40.00 

30.00 


195.00 

80.00 

60.00 


What  I  Found  Out  About 
Caponizing 

L.  H.  Hiscock 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Prices  effective  June  1st. 
100  500  1000 


$5.00  $  9.00  $40.00  $80.00 


5.50  10.00  48.00 


95.00 


EARLY  SUMMER  AND  HARVEST  HATCHED  CHICKS. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices  25  50 

White.  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns, 

Black  Minorcas  . $2.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  S.  0.  &  R.  C.  Beds, 

Wb.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

S.  S.  Hamburgs  .  3.00 

A  Hatch  every  Monday  until  July  15th.  You  will  make  good  money  on  these  Chicks  at  these  prices.  Order 
right  from  this  ad.  Ref.  City  National  Bank.  To  help  us  fill  orders  promtply  name  first,  second  and  third  choice,  in 
case  of  shortage  on  one  variety  we  can  then  fill  on  another  choice.  Send  for  Catalog. 

UNTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO.  Established  1906 

PENNSYLVANIA  CHICKS 

BIG,  STURDY,  HE.4RTY  CHICKS  from  pure  bred.  Inspected,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Prices  are  Post¬ 
paid.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties  -  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.00  $  8.50  $40.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 3.25  5.75  10.50  50.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 3,25  5.75  10.50  50.00 

Mixed  Chick'S  for  Broilers  .  3.00  5.00  8.50  40.00 

Bank  Reference.  You  take  no  chance  when  you  deal  with  ns. 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  302  MIHGOVILLE,  PA. 

TTXJT  TJ  a  TT  r' TJ  1?  1?  V  reliable  ESTABLISHED  1900 

UXlJL/  il.i\lV^J:lJLLrJ\.l  bed  rock  CUT  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  MAY  lOTH.  Buy 

your  Chicks  now  and  have  success  with  them. 


Poctpald  or  Prepaid  Express.  Prices  on  25 

Whii.e.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  . . $2. .50 

Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  BL  Miiiorc.as  .  3.50 

White  Rocks  &  Wyandottes,  S.  &  B.  C.  ....  3.75 

Buff  Orpingtons^  .  4.00 

Lt.  E'.ibmas,  25,  $5;  100,  $18. 


Bank  Reference.  25th  Annual  Catalog  Free. 
UHL  RATCHERY,  Box  25 


60  100  600  1000 

$4.75  $  9.00  $42.00  $  80.00 

6.50  12.00  58.00  110.00 

7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

7.50  14.00  68.00  130.00 

Odds  and  Ends  7t/^c  straight.  Order  right  from  this  ad. 


reasons  for  this. 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


100%  Live  DeHvery  Guaranteed. 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Schwegler's  ^^THOR-O-BRED"  BabyCkicks 

“LIVE  AND  LAY” 

They  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
nocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations, 
they  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
high  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns.  Eocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas. 
,  lOc.and  up.  Order  early. 

100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Faby 
Chick  Association.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  6HICK  BOOK, 
■essev  S.CHWEGLER's  Hatchery  204  Northampton  Buffalo. N.Y. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 
From  Free  Range  Stock 

Per  100  50  25 

Mixed  . $  7.00  $3.75  $2.00 

WL  Leg.  .  8.00  4.25  2.25 

E.  Rocks  .  10.00  5.25  2.75 

Reds  &  Wyan .  12.00  6.25  3.25 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Circulars  Free. 

i-ONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown.  Pa.  Box  12 


FROM  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED  FOR  HEAVY 

EGG  PRODUCTION 

Wliite  Leghorns  . $8  per  100 

Brown  Leghorns  ....  $8  per  100 

Barred  Kocks  .  $9  per  100 

Rhode  I.  Reds  ....  $10  per  100 

Mixed  Chicks  .  $7  per  100 

Postage  paid.  Live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prompt  shipment. 

_  _ JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield  .....  pa. 


LINESVILLE  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying,  Free  Range  Stock 
8.  C.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  L 
Reds.  W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  and  Min¬ 
orcas.  We  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  chicks.  Disease  Free, 
In.'pected  bv  State  l.icen.scd  Veterina.-y,  February  24-25. 

■  Postage  prepaid  to  your  door.  After  May  1  prices  for 
heavy  breeds  will  be  12c,  iiglit  breeds  lOe.  June  prices 
will  be  8c  tor  light  breeds  and  10c  for  heavy  breeds. 
Ic  more  in  less  than  100  lots. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY,  Box  T.  Linesvillc,  Penn. 


JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  268, 
251.  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  Bast.  SO  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Calalog.  A.  C.  JONES,  Beorgeiown,  Del. 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  . 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $  8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  8,00  per  100 

S  C.  Barred  Rocks  . .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chii  .  7.00  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA.,  BOX  161 


50 


100 


BABY  CHICKS 


15,000  weekly.  Postpaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Per  100 
S.  C.  White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  $10.00 
B.  P.  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  12.00 
White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds  13.00 
Wliite  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  13.00 
Odds  &  Ends,  $8  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  $10. 
Order  from  this  Adv  Save  time.  Booklet  free. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  1,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS 
nightest  market  ever  known.  Breeds  shipped  every- 
■..:.crc.  Uomers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a 
r.iccialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp  for 
c_talogue  and  prices. 


. 


Squab  Co- 


42  N.  Beacon  St. 
ALLSTON,  MASS. 


R  ARV  From  pure  bred.  Inspected  and 

M.  Vxl.  Live  Delivery 

Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on  25 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  .... 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  ... 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . ....I  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocto  . . 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.50 

Mixed  Chicks  . 2.25 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
Box  102  Benefonte, 


$4.50 

$  8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

5.50 

10.00 

..  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

7.00 

Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


„  „  r  Per  500 

S.  a  White  Leghoma  . $8.00  $37.50 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  .  9.00  42  50 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds  . 10. 00  47.50 

Mixed  Clucks  .  r.oo  32.50 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  Postage. 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  Order  from  adv.  or  write 

for  circular.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville, 
Pa.  F.  B;  Leister,  Prop. 


tied  to  it  and  a  slip  noose  at  the  other 
end  most  valuable.  I  had  two  of  these 
weights;  one  to  slip  over  the  bird’s 
wings  and  the  other  around  his  legs.  My 
all  the  various  meat  birds,  save  table  was  a  high  box,  and,  when  I  let  the 
the  turkey,  the  capon  stands  su-  bricks  down  on  opposite  sides,  the  cock- 

preme.  Yet,  as  a  by-product  of  the  erel  was  and  continued  to  be  well 

farm  poultry  flock,  his  popularity  in  the  stretched  out.  I  always  worked  out  in 
east  seems  confined  to  an  individual  here  the  sun  on  a  bright  day.  A  good  light 
and  there.  No  doubt  there  are  some  is  essential  and  makes  the  task  easier. 

The  operation  of  un-  Assuming  that  the  outside  skin  is  cut, 
sexing  the  male  the  next  step  is  the  cut  through  the  ribs, 
chicken  is  dis-  and,  as  I  say,  do  not  hesitate  to  make 

couraging  to  one.  it  larger,  if  you  find  your  first  cut 

The  fear  of  seri-  cramping  you  for  room.  Generally  the 
ous  loss  in  the  bird  will  bleed  a  little  when  this  incision 
flock  is  the  chief  is  made,  but  the  bl(X)d  will  clot  quickly 
worry  of  another,  and  may  be  flecked  out  with  the  tool 
The  long  period  called  a  hook.  The  remaining  step  is 
required  for  suit-  easy.  There  will  be  exposed  a  mem- 
able  development  brane  or  tissue.  With  a  little  care  it 
and  inadequate  can  be  ruptured  and  torn  open  exposing 
housing  facilities  the  intestines  and  a  testicle,  a  little 

also  contribute  white,  bean-shaped  object  near  the  back- 
their  share  in  bone.  Spread  your  spreading  tool  wide 
dooming  the  cap-  to  give  you  plenty  of  room  between  the 
on  as  an  annual  cash  crop.  bird’s  ribs  and  then  with  your  spoon 

How  I  Started  remover  thread  the  testicle  thru  its 

*  r  j:  .  and  gently — this  is  the  serious  and 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  operation  is  dangerous  part,  because  the  testicle  is 
extremely  simple  and  the^  actual  loss  practically  attached  to  the  main  artery — 
very  light  I  say  tins  with  the  view  twist  it  and  twirl  your  tool  until  it 
point  of  a  novice.  Two  years  ago  I  comes  loose.  Be  sure  that  you  have 
went  into  the  capon  busmess  with  the  not  threaded  thru  the  testicle  but  gone 
idea  of  making  it  annually  part  of  my  „nder  it  so  that  it  may  be  brought  away 
poultry  revenue.  By  killing  two  birds  -whole. 

first  and  then  performing  the  operation  '  Advises  Two  Cuts 

upon  them,  I  found  myself  with  enough 

experience  to  tackle  the  live  subject.  And  now  we  come  to  another  place 

Pictures  may  help  to  give  one  a  good  where  there  is  plent5'  of  room  for  argu- 

idea  of  the  whole  operation,  but,  if  you  If  you  are  an  expert,  do  not  read 

seriously  consider  caponizing  any  birds,  more.  If  you  are  a  novice  like  I 

the  best  way  to  start  is  by  actual  ex-  then  we  can  continue.  With  one 

perience  on  a  dead  bird  or  else  by  hav-  testicle  removed  simply  flop  the  bricks 

ing  someone  demonstrate  how  the  opera-  one  side  to  the  other,  or,  in  other 

tion  is  performed.  In  your  locality  words,  turn  the  bird  over  and  operate 

there  may  be  a  successful  operator.  A  before  to  remove  the  second 

veterinary  surgeon  can  always  give  you  testicle.  Under  no  circumstances  try  to 

a  lesson.  It  is  best  to  pay  a  little  money  Perform  the  operation  of  removing  two 

to  learn,  if  you  have  trouble  acquiring  testicles  from  one  cut.  You  will  save 

the  art.  Sometimes  it  so  happens  that  will  save  life,  and  produce 

one  can  procure  an  expert  who  will  p^^re  birds  that  are  capons  than  by  us- 

caponize  your  birds  at  so  much  a  head.  single  cut  method. 

XT  •  -c-  X  -D  •  will  pardon  the  personal  side 

Nerve  is  the  First  Requirement 

The  convenience  and  ease  with  which  above  paragraph  with  a  few  figures, 
one  can  learn,  however,  is  no  exaggera-  The  first  year  that  I  caponized  birds  I 
tion.  To  tell  the  truth,  nerve  on  the  used  the  single  cut  method  and  I  killed 
first  few  birds  is  more  of  a  requirement  seven  birds  to  an  hundred  regularly  for 
than  actual  skill.  But,  if  you  can  really  upwards  of  250  cockerels.  In  the  late 
make  your  first  incision  and  operate  sue-  summer  and  early  fall  I  began  to  see  a 
cessfully,  you  will  wonder  how  you  good  many  capons  so-called  budding 
ever  were  so  scared.  forth  with  rosy  combs  and  wattles. 

The  success  of  your  operation  will  de-  Some  even  had  nerve  enough  to  crow, 
pend  largely  upon  two  or  three  often  To  make  a  long  story  short,  two-thirds 
unstressed  factors  in  most  directions  on  of  the  birds  I  had  caponized  that  spring 
caponizing.  Never  caponize  any  bird  turned  out  slips.  A  slip,  of  course,  is  a 
that  weighs  less  than  a  pound  and  a  bird  that  is  neither  a  capon  nor  a  rooster 
quarter  nor  more  than  a  pound  and  but  generally  has  some  of  the  charac- 
three-quarters.  Use  only  strong,  healthy  teristics  of  each.  He  can  be  sold  as  a 
birds.  Never  attempt  to  operate  on  any  rooster  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  but, 
bird  that  has  not  been  starved  for  twen-  because  of  his  male  characteristics,  he  is 
ty-four  hours.  The  presence  of  any  food,  barred  as  a  capon, 
however  slight,  in  the  intestines  is 
enough  to  be  a  serious  and  even  dan- 


VIGOROUS  QUALITY  CHICKS  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
America’s  Greatest  layers.  Order  Direct 

Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Leghorn*  .  8e  each 

Parka  Rocks  and  Owens  Reds  . lie  each 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  . lOe  each 

Martin  Regal  White  Wyandottes  . ....12e  each 

Prepaid.  100%  Lly#  DellTery 
WM.  D.  SEIDEL  Box  17,  WashingtonvIIle,  Pa. 


gerous  handicap  in  caponizing.  Most 
books  say  not  to  make  an  incis'on  long¬ 
er  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half, 
the  cut,  of  course,  to  be  made  just  in 
front  of  the  last  rib.  Make  your  cut  two 
inches,  if  it  will  help  you  to  see.  You 
W'ill  not  kill  the  bird  by  the  size  of  the 
cut  you  make.  There  is  just  one  thing 
in  regard  to  this  cut:  cut  the  skin  a  little 
in  front  or  in  back  of  that  last  rib  so 
that,  when  the  operation  is  over,  the 


I  did  not  mind  the  loss  due  to  the 
{Continued  on  opposite  page) 


TURKEYS,  Ducks,  Geese,  breeders  at  special 
I  <  »  I  prices,  .  Write  your 

wants.  Satisfaction  Ruaranteed.  Highland 
Farm.  Box  G.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  now  10c  each.  Parks’  Pedigreed 
Strain.  None  better.  .  Special  matings  15c.  2,000  week¬ 

ly.  Hatched  strong.  100%  delivery  and  satlsf action 
guaranteed.  Bank  reference.  Order  now.  Prompt  service. 
S.  W.  KLINE, _  Box  40,  Mlddlecreek,  Pv 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  10c  each, 
g_  c.  White  Leghorns,  8e  each, 

,  .  Ml  X  11  1  Mixed  7e  each.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  dellveif 

skin  will  actually  slip  over  and  cover  guarantee  order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  elrcnlar. 

NEVIH  STUCK. 


up  the  hole  in  the  ribs. 

Weighting  the  Bird  a  Big  Help 

What  helps  most  in  the  operation  and 
particularly  in  the  cutting  processes  is 
the  weighting  down  of  the  bird.  For  this 
purpose  I  found  a  brick  with  a  string 


McAIIsterYlllo, 


Pa. 


CHICK  PRICES  SMASH 

Chick*  front  inspected  flocks,  free  from  diseases.  CM 
oar  cut  prices  before  you  buy.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds  and  Mixed.  Valuable  catalogal 
and  prlco  list  free.  TROUP  BROS.,  K.  D.  No.  3,  Millw** 
town,  Pa. 
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BABY 
1887  CHIX 
DUX 

Our  and  dux  are  bred  trom  clock  thoroughly 

hardened  and  acclimated  to  our  severe  and  changeable 
climate.  They  are  hatched  on  a  REAL  POUL- 
TKif  FARM  in  their  natural  environment,  only  a  few 
hours  from  the  nests  to  the  Incubators.  Less  handling 
of  the  eggs  and,  stronger  chlx  are  the  results.  We  are, 
and  have  been  tor  38  years,  a  Poultry  Farm  specializing  In 
the  best  -stock  It  is  possible  to  produce.  We  are  not  a 
chicken  factory;  faster  growth,  earlier  maturity  and  more 
eggs  for  our  customers  are  the  results. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS,  Niagara,  Hollywood,  Young’s  Wy- 
kott  (strains),  BUFF  &  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  SHEPPARD'S 
ANCONAS,  'JUMBO  WHITE  ROX,”  BARRED  RO-X,  WHITE 
WYANDOTTES,  R.  L  REDS,  PEKIN  &  INDIAN  RUN¬ 
NER  DUCKLINGS  In  small  or  large  lota  at  very  reason¬ 
able  prices.  WRITE  TODAY. 

W.  Leghorns  13c — $11.50  per  100. 

R.  L  Beds,  Barred  or  White  Rox.  Anconas  or  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Black  Mlnorcas  14c  each — $13.00  per  100. 

White  Wyandotte  IGc  each — $14.00  per  100. 

Write  for  specl.al  rates  pet  1,000. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  8-A  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

English,  Hollytvood  and  Tancred  Leghorns, 
J13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
$18;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
$15;  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
booking  orders  now.  ^ 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

CHICKS  WITHPEP 

Ohio  Accredited.  Every  bird  passed  by 
Inspector  trained  and  authorized  by  the 
Poultry  Department  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  Prize  winners  at  many  shows  from 
National  down.  Developed  for  high  egg 
production  for  many  years.  Free  range 
flocks  in  best  of  health.  100%  live 
delivery.  Thirteen  breeds.  Catalog  free. 
Prices  low,  quality  considered. 

HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  Holgate,  Ohifi 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

exclusively.  3,000  breeders  on  free  farm 
range  Pure  Barron  English  Strain  with 
trap  nest  records  up  to  314  eggs  in  a  year. 
Now  booking  orders  for  baby  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching.  Februray,  March  and 
April  delivery.  Special  feeding  directions 
with  ail  orders  this  year.  Circulars  free. 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Box 
41.  Pleasant  Valley.  New  York. 

Quality  Chicks 

Big  hatches  of  sturdy  lively  Chicks  every 
week.  My  Chicks  will  please  you  and  de- 
A  1  )  liver  the  goods.  Satisfied  customers  every- 
Y^.  /  where.  BED  ROCK  PRICES.  For  May,  Bar- 
.  ron  White  Leghorns,  lie  each;  for  June,  10c 
each.  Barred  &  l^lte  Rocks,  S.  C.  B.  I. 
Beds,  for  May,  12c;  for  June,  10c.  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
20e  each.  Postpaid.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Order  right  from  this  ad.  Free  Circular. 

G.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 

RARY  S.  a  White  Leghorns  ....  8c 

DAD  A  LniLIVD  s.  c.  Brown  Leghorns  _  8c 

S,  C.  Barred  Rocks  9c.  Mixed  7c.  Special  prices  on 
600  and  1000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free 
range  bred-to-Iay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad,  or  write  for 
free  circular.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  51, 
ttcAlisterville,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  DAY  OLD 
TURKEYS  for  June  Delivery 

Slxty-flve  cents  each;  twelve  to  twelve  hundred  orders 
sued  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  PLYMOUTH,  I.  B. 


Ch 


IfYou  Have  Anything  toBuy.Sell  orTrade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classfied  Colums  of  the 
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operation  itself;  the  birds  were  good  to 
eat  for  they  simply  bled  to  death.  But 
the  terrific  number  of  slips  rather  ap¬ 
palled  me,  and  the  next  spring  I  decided 
to  try  the  experiment  from  a  different 
angle.  This  time  I  cut  the  birds  on 
both  sides,  taking  only  one  testicle  at  a 
time.  The  results  were  rather  surpris¬ 
ing  even  to  myself.  First,  I  operated 
successfully  upon  150  Rhode  Island 
Reds  without  the  loss  of  a  bird.  Second¬ 
ly,  in  the  fall  and  winter,  my  slips  were 
fewer;  twenty-five  per  cent  this  time.  In 
other  words,  by  actual  figure  and  check, 
th-  double  cut  was  far  more  efficient  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned. 

There  was  perhaps  one  failing  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  single  cut  method;  wind- 
puff  was  much  more  prevalent,  but  let 
us  go  back  to  the  completion  of  the 
operation  for  a  minute.  Once  it  is  over 
the  birds  should  be  confined  to  a  fairly 
limited  area  for  a  few  days.  As  they 
have  been  starved,  they  will  require 
something  to  eat.  Let  them  have  only 
soft  food  and  plenty  of  water  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  days. 

Keep  the  Birds  Confined 

The  actual  confinement  of  the  birds 
is  not  so  necessary  for  their  sakes  as  it 
is  for  yours.  You  want  them  wdiere 
you  can  keep  an  eye  on  them.  If  your 
instruments  were  properly  disinfected 
between  operations  with  a  good  disin¬ 
fectant  (I  used  carbolic  acid,  one  part, 
and  water,  two  parts,  to  rinse  them  in) 
you  need  have  little  fear  of  infection  or 
gangrene.  You  will,  however,  have 
trouble  with  wind-puff,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  keeping  them  where  they 
can  be  watched.  There  is  nothing  seri¬ 
ous  abo'fit  wind-puff,  for  it  is  nc^thing 
more  than  air  or  gas.  The  actual  cut 
heals  over  very  rapidly,  but  the  incision 
between  the  ribs  heals  slowly,  allowing 
gas  from  the  intestines  to  collect  be¬ 
tween  the  flesh  and  outer  skin.  Some¬ 
times  in  bad  cases  the  bird  becomes  a 
veritable  balloon.  A  sharp  knife  or  a 
large,  heavy,  needle  will  puncture  the 
bird’s  skin.  Perhaps  the  bird  will  puff 
again.  In  the  use  of  the  double  opera¬ 
tion,  I  found  it  necessary  to  puncture 
most  of  the  birds  twice  and  one  even 
five '  times.  With  the  single  operation 
one  puncture  seemed  to  be  sufficient; 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing  serious 
about  this  after  effect.  Once  a  bird’s 
scar  is  healed  and  no  wind  is  present 
beneath  the  skin,  the  bird  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  loose. 

After-Care 

From  this  time  on  there  is  no  more 
worry.  For  best  all  around  develop¬ 
ment  a  capon  requires  planty  of  range, 
shade,  fresh  water,  and  feed.  Milk  will 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ration 
if  you  can  spare  some. 

There  is  perhaps  just  one  other  point 
that  ought  to  be  stressed.  The  earlier 
the  cockerel,  the  better  the  chance  for 
his  development  between  the  early 
spring  and  next  FelSruary.  March  and 
April  furnish  the  best  cockerels  for  the 
purpose.  To  caponize  a  bird  later  'than 
June  hatched  is  probably  a  useless  waste 
of  time. 


i  c  k  s 


Rocks  8c.  Mixed  7c.  100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  from  this 
adv.  or  circular  Free.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  McAlis- 
tervllle.  Pa.,  R.  D,  N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop. 

25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  aolneas. 

Bantams,  Collies,  Stock,  Eggs,  lov.  Catalog. 

nONEER  FARMS.  Ttifarfl,  Pa. 


International  Baby  Chick  Con¬ 
vention  Definitely  Announced 

'^HE  International  Baby  Chick  Asso- 
elation  will  hold  its  next  convention, 
according  to  Victor  G.  Aubry,  managing 
director  of  the  association,  on  August  5, 
6  and  7  in  Kansas  City.  These  days  have 
been  chosen  so  they  will  not  conflict  with 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  and  convention  and  meeting  of 
the  International  Instructors  and  Investi¬ 
gators  in  Poultry  Husbandry,  which  ■will 
be  held  in  the  same  section  of  the  coimtry 
about  the  same  time. 


What  Low  Prices  for  Noted  Quality 

Hillpot  QUALITY  Chicks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Black  &  Brown  Leghorns  ....$3.00  $5.30  $10.00  $48.00  $  90.00  ^ 

Barred  Rocks  &  Anconas  .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00  N-  . 

R.  I.  Reds  &  White  Rocks  . 4.00  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Bik.  Minorcas  ....  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Mixed  .  2.75  5.00  9.00  45.00  90.00 

SPECIAL  MATING 

Mating  A  White  Leghorns  .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.50 

BIk.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks  .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Reds,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Wyandottes  ....  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

Full  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles.  Sent  by 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  10  Big  Hatches  Weekly  Insnre  Prompt  Deliveries.  Remit 
by  check,  registered  letter  or  P.  0.  money  order. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES— OUR  16TH  YEAR 


Don’t  fall  to  take  advantage  of  these  jfflces  for  they  wlH  Include  our  ntnnber  one 
chicks  and  specials.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  means  every  bird  in  oar  breeding  flocks 
culled  and  banded  for  egg  production  ah'd  quality  by  experts  trained  and  authorized 

by  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  State  University.  'Don’t  forget  that  eggs  and 

poultry  will  bring  high  prices  from  now  on  and  that  these  chicks  will  be  money  mak¬ 

ers.  WiU  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up.  Oo  orders  for  25  to  30  chicks 
add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . 12e 

R.  C.  Reds,  White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas 
Heavy  and  Light  Odds  and  Ends  as  they  come  .... 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalog  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish  you  a 

valuable  book  on  how  to  raise  chicks  and  poultry. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,   NORTH  HIGH  ST.  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


....lOe 

S. 

C.  Boff  Orpingtons  .. 

s. 

C.  Black  Minorcas  .. 

•  «».aa*«a  J.3C 

....13c 

All 

Hvy  Odds  &  Ends  .. 

.,..15e 

All 

Lights  Odds  &  Ends 

\MCk 


REDUCED  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  MAY  4TH  10  SEPl.  aSI  fHUUSAWuS  ut  ri.:.ASEJ» 
CUSTOMERS  TESTIFY  TO  THEIR  WON,iERFUL  QUALITY.  TYPE,  BEAUTY  AND  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCTION..  Send  for  our  BIG.  BEAUTFUL,  COLORED,  INSTRUCTIVE  ART  BOOK  FREE 
showing  our  own  birds  In  their  NATURAL  COLORS.  Read  the  many  testimonials  full  of 
praises  which  highly  indorse  our  Chicks.  Before  you  buy  elsewhere  see  these  illustrations  of 
the  actual  birds  that  produce  the  eggs.  WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  BIRDS  FREE  FROM  NEW 
■,  EUR0PE.AN  AND  OTHER  DISEASES.  100%  Live  Delivery  Postpaid.  Bank  Ref.  Mem  L  R. 

s^*®fi**  C.  A.  and  Ohio  C.  A. 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES.  Prices  now  25 

White.  Brown  i  Bull  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $2.50 

Barred  k  White  Bocks,  K.  I.  •  •  ■  v  ' : ’A . I'-k 

B1  Minorca  Wh.  Wyandot,  Wh.  &  Buff  Orpington  .  8.75 

Bull  Minorca,  SO.  Wyandot,  S.  Sussex  ...  5  00 

Lt  Brahma,  Gol.  Wyandot,  20c  each.  Ught  Mixed,  100,  $8. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES.  


100 

$9.00 

11.50 

13.50 
17.00 


300 

$25.50 

33.00 

39.00 

48.00 


600 

$42.00 

62.00 

62.00 

80.00 


1000 
$  80. 0« 
100.00 
120.00 


Heavy  Mixed,  100,  $9.50 
NAPOLEON.  OHIO 


15,000  No.  1  SELECTED  CHICKS  WEEKLY 


$100.00  per  1000 
110.00  per  1000 
130  00  per  1000 
80.00  per  1000 


FOR  JUNE  DELIVERY 

8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . 11c  each 

Barred  Rocks  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 12c  each 
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P'URTHHR  than  repeating  to  Steele  that  spot  on  the  river  which  .was  the  canoe, 

moved  to  the  shore,  the  boat  following, 
also  turned  in,  and  was  lifted  and  hidden 
in  the  alders.  Then  the  premonition  of 
Tete-Boule  attained  a  partial  fulfilment, 
for  on  the  shores  of  the  Wailing  started 
a  man  hunt ;  but  the  incentive  in  the  hunter 
was  not  a  craving  for  human  flesh,  but  a 
mild  curiosity. 

Before  sunset  the  safe  return  to  the  post 
of  Tete-Boule  and  his  partner  was 
heralded  with  joy,  although  they  had  failed 
in  their  hunt.  But  it  was  well  after  dark 
before  the  second  canoe  slid  silently  in  to 
the  stony  beach. 

“You  had  no  luck  this  afternoon,  Mon¬ 
sieur,  you  caught  nothing?”  laughed  SL 
Onge  as  Steele  appeared  for  supper. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact.  Colonel,  I  went, 
hunting  but  the  game  was  too  tame  for 
sport” 

St  Onge’s  black  brows  lifted. 

“You  are  cryptic,  Monsieur.” 

“Well,  to  confess,”  laughed  Steele,  “I 
was  interested  to  see  how  much  hunting 
your  men  would  really  do — and  I  found 
out.” 

“You  followed  Tcte-Boule’s  canoe?” 
“Yes,  I  watched  them  for  a  few  hours, 
but  as  they  showed  no  sign  of  taking  to 


*  in  August  he  had  seen  huge  tracks  in 
the  muskeg  and  heard  cries  at  night  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  which  had  wakened  the  post, 
Tete-Boule  could  not  be  led  to  talk.  But 
what  interested  the  American  especially 
was  to  hear,  later,  from  Denise  St.  Onge, 
that  the  squat  post  hunter  was  bewailing 
with  the  already  stampeded  Indians  the 
fate  which  menaced  them. 

“This  Tete-Boule  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed,”  he  suggested  to  St.  Onge.  “Your 
daughter  tells  me  that  he  keeps  the  In¬ 
dians  in  a  ferment  with  his  wild  tales  of 
demons  and  Windigoes.” 

“I’ve  told  him  to  stop  it.  But  he  is  very 
Superstitious.  When  he  first  came  here 
from  Albany,  he  was  a  most  valuable 
man — very  intelligent.” 

“He’s  doing  a  lot  of  harm,  now.  I  wish 
Michel  were  here.  You  need  him.” 

“Yes,  he  understands  the  Indians,  and 
Can  quiet  them,”  agreed  the  factor  weari¬ 
ly.  “And  he  is  wasting  his  time  down 
l-iver.” 

“I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  They  may 
find  something.”  And  Steele  smiled  into 
the  Frenchman’s  eyes  quizzically, 
met  a  blank  stare. 


but 


St. 

en¬ 

tile 


CHAPTER  VH 

CINCE  the  morning  that  Denise 
^  Onge  had  been  checked  by  the 
trance  of  her  father  from  lifting 
Screen  of  mystery  which  further  compli¬ 
cated  the  situation  at  Wailing  River, 
Steele  had  endeavored  in  their  frequent 
lete-a-tetes  to  afford  her  the  opportunity 
df  finishing  what  she  had  evidently 
istarted  to  tell  him.  But  he  had  not  again 
caught  her  in  the  mood  for  confidence. 
Once  only,  after  much  persuasion,  she 
had  given  them  an  evening  of  music,  mo¬ 
mentarily  throwing  off  the  mental  burden 
she  patently  carried  to  lose  herself  in  the 
art  which  was  a  part  of  her.  At  other 
times  she  left  the  men  immediately  after 
dinner,  much  to  the  regret  of  Steele,  for 
he  was  making  no  headway  with  the  fac¬ 
tor.  Their  talk  covered  the  wide  range  of 
topics  in  which  two  men  of  education  and 
'experience  have  a  common  interest,  but 
St.  Onge  politely  avoided  every  attempt 
of  his  guest  to  lead  him  into  throwing 
light  upon  the  secret  between  himself  and 
his  daughter.  And  furthermore,  evidently 
repenting  the  disclosure  of  his  personal 
affairs  on  the  night  of  Steele’s  arrival, 
and  fearing  his  weakness,  he  had  on  sub¬ 
sequent  evenings  limited  his  hospitality  to 
the  offer  of  a  solitary  glass  of  cognac  to 
■his  guest. 

As  the  days  passed  at  Wailing  River, 
and  the  dread  voice  failed  to  break  upon 
the  crisp  September  nights  with  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  its  horror,  the  people  timidly 
took  up  the  old  order  of  their  days.  The 
rabbit  snares  in  the  forest  were  again 
visited  and  reset  by  the  women,  who  trav¬ 
eled  in  pairs  for  mutual  encouragement, 
and  one  day  Tete-Boule  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  father  to  go  out  with  another 
Indian  after  moose,  for  the  fort  needed 
fresh  meat.  As  he  left,  the  Ojibway 
gravely  shook  the  hands  of  the  fearful 
women  and  children  gathered  on  the  shore, 
bidding  them  look  upon  him  for  the  last 
time,  for  by  night  he  and  his  comrade 
.would  be  mangled  flesh  in  the  maw  of  tlie 
,Windigo. 

To  the  accompaniment  of  tears  and 
protestation  the  doomed  himters  pushed  off 
'and  paddled  upstream. 

,  “Did  you  hear  that  fool  ?”  Steele  asked 
St.  Onge,  standing  near  him  on  the  beach. 

“This  thing  has  ruined  him  as  a  hunter, 
replied  the  factor,  “he  will  never  recover 
from  it.” 

“I  think  ril  run  upstream  to  the  rifles 
this  morning  and  catch  some  dore  for 
supper,”  said  the  younger  man  as  they 
returned  to  the  trade-house. 

Later,  a  second  canoe  quietly  left  the 
post,  but  when  the  boat  reached  the  rifles, 
a  mile  above,  the  occupant  did  not  stop  to 
^fish  but  continued  upstream  following  the 
shore.  And  when  the  flash  from  the  pad- 
‘dles  of  the  craft  above  ceased,  and  the 


“Nothing  I  Not  a  trace.  But  the  leaves 
are  thick  up  there  and  it’s  dry  and  rocky, 
so  there’s  small  cause  of  wonder.” 

St  Onge  deliberately  shook  his  head  as 
he  met  the  questioning  look  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter. 

“I  suggested  to  Michef  tliat  he  postpone 
his  trip  down  river  and  search  the  ridge 
first,  as  he  is  my  best  trailer,  but  he 
seemed  set  on  leaving  at  once.” 

“That  was  my  fault,  sir.  We  talked  it 
over  together  and  David  persuaded  him 
to  wait  until  their  return.” 

“Why  was  David  in  such  haste  to  go 
on  that  wild  goose  chase?” 

“Because  he  had,  what  we  call  In  the 
States, '  a  hunch,  and  wished  to  put  it  to 
the  proof  before  the  bush  dried  out  still 
more.” 

“A  few  days  more  or  less  are  of  little 
account  now.” 

“They  should  be  back  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  we  shall  know,  sir.” 

In  the  week  past,  Steele  had  seen  all  too 
little  of  the  girl  whose  personality  had  so 
vividly  aroused  his  interest,  whose  moods, 
defying  analysis,  only  added  to  her  charm. 
Convinced  that  beyond  a  dread  of  the  ugly 
alternatives  which  the  future  might  pre¬ 
sent  to  her  choice,  beyond  any  possible 


in  surprise  at  the  change  in  face  and  man¬ 
ner  of  his  hostess.  The  ghost  of  worry- 
had  left  her  eyes  which  shone  with  high 
spirits.  Her  mood  of  silence  had  given 
way  to  a  gayety  foreign  to  his  knowledge 
of  her. 


What  Happened  In  The  Story  Thus  Far 

TDRENT  STEELE,  an  American  ethnologist  is  traveling  through  the 
^  Canadian  wilds  studying  Indian  life  for  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  He  is  in  the  Valley  of  the  Wailing  River  which 
gets^  its  name  from  the  moan  of  its  fierce  and  treacherous  rapids.  It 
is  rich  fur  country  but  the  native  Indian  hunters  are  terror  stricken 
and  planning  to  leave  it  due  to  an  unseen  monster  which  howls  and 
shrieks  in  the  forest  at  the  dead  of  night.  The  superstitious  Indians 
say  it  «  the  Windigo,  a  beast  of  Indian  fable  and  they  fear  that  the 
Evil  Spirit  has  come  to  bewitch  them.  It  spells  the  doom  of  the 
Wailing  River  trading  post,  at  which  Steele  stops  for  supplies,  as  well 
as  the  whole  country  roundabout.  The  post  is  in  charge  of  Colonel 
St.  Onge,  a  former  French  calvary  officer.  With  him  lives  his  beauti- 
ful  and  cultured  daughter,  Denise.  -St.  Onge  faces  ruin  due  to  the 
activities  of  a  free^  trader,  Laflamme,  who  is  giving  the  Indians  yvhiskey 
for  their  furs  in  violation  of  the  Canadian  law,  and  also  to  the  growing 
fear  of  the  Windigo,  especially  since  four  Indians  with  a  shipment  of 
valuable  furs  have  mysteriously  disappeared  in  the  rapids  of  the  Wail¬ 
ing.  St.  Onge  tells  Steele  that  he  is  kept  at  the  doomed  post  by 
Lascelles,  his  superior  in  the  Revillon  Freres,  which  is  the  trading  com¬ 
pany  owning  St.  Onge’s  post.  It  is  Lascelles’  plan  to  ruin  St.  Onge 
and  thereby  force  Denise  to  become  his  wife.  St.  Onge  vows  that 
Lascelles  shall  never  have  her.  That  night  after  all  at  the  post  have 
retired,  the  terrible  shrieking  howl  of  what  the  Indians  call  the  Windigo, 
breaks  the  stillness.  Steele  is  aroused.  He  is  determined  to  hunt  the 
Windigo  and  reveal  its  true  character  -with  the  help  of  his  guide,  David 
and  Michel,  the  head  hunter  of  the  post,  who  promises  to  aid  him  in 
running  down  the  monster.  The  terror  of  the  Indians  is  aggravated 
by  the  murmurings  of  an  Indian  ipedicine  man  at  St.  Onge’s  post  by 
the  name  of  Tete-Boule,  whose  actions  arouse  Steele’s  curiosity. 


the  bush,  I  traveled  over  to  those  ponds 
Michel  told  me  about.  Tomorrow,  if  you 
have  a  man  who  will  help  me  pack  the 
meat.  I’ll  get  a  moose.” 

“You  saw  game?” 

“A  cow  and  two  yearlings.  The  mud  is 
trampled  with  tracks.” 

“And  Tete-Boule  never  left  the  river?” 

“Not  while  I  watched  him.” 

The  factor  shrugged  significantly. 
“He’s  ‘bush  shy’  now  and  will  not  hunt. 
But  what  is  there  to  do?” 

“Have  you  thought  that  he  might  be 
shamming  to  avoid  work?  Is  he  lazy?” 

“No,  he  always  v^as  a  good  packer  and 
hunter.  It’s  the  Windigo.” 

“I  wonder.” 

“Monsieur  Steele,”  suddenly  asked  the 
factor,  as  Steele  rose  at  the  entrance  of 
Denise  St.  Onge  to  announce  supper,  “you 
had  remarkably  bad  luck  fishing  in  a  river 
that  is  known  as  good  fish  water,  the  two 
days  following  the  night  of  our — trouble.” 
The  factor  shook  a  deprecatory  finger  in 
the  unusual  face  of  his  guest  while  his 
daughter  waited  wide-eyed  for  him  to  fin¬ 
ish.  “What  were  you  hunting  then  Mon¬ 
sieur?” 

“Same  thing  I”  laconically  drawled 
Steele.  “Windigo  sign  I” 

“You  mean  that  you  climbed  the  ridge?” 
demanded  the  factor  excitedly. 

“I  covered  the  whole  country.” 

“And  you  found  ?” 


fear  of  the  manifestations  of  the  super¬ 
natural  which  the  post  had  witnessed,  there 
lurked  a  tangible  cause  for  anxiety,  his 
active  mind  had  been  ceaseless  in  its  grop¬ 
ing  for  a  clue  to  its  nature.  The  two 
days  following  the  night  of  terror,  that 
he  had  spent  searching  the  big  ridge  for 
sign  of  wolverine,  lynx  or  wolf,  had  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  in  explanation  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  cries,  but  while  his  eyes  swept  the 
dry  floor  of  the  forest  to  right  and  left, 
his  thoughts  had  dealt  with  the  reiterated 
query :  “Whom  did  she  fear  at  the 

rapids?  What  was  she  about  to  tell  me 
when  St  Onge  interrupted  ?  She  had 
said,  “But  you  do  not  know  the  danger  I 
and,  there  are  so  many — ’  Many  what? 
Clearly  there  was  something  more  than  the 
Windigo  in  this  warning.  But  what  could 
it  be?  ” 

So  Steele  had  returned  from  his  profit¬ 
less  search  of  the  ridge  to  wait  for  the 
return  of  David  and  Michael,  when  a  def¬ 
inite  plan  of  campaign  could  be  framed. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

/^N  a  morning  when  the  warm  Septem- 
ber  sun,  lifting  the  low-lying  river 
mists,  rolled  them  back  on  ridges,  here  and 
there  already  flecked  with  the  yellow  and 
gold  of  a  frost-painted  birch  or  popular, 
Denise  St.  Onge  appeared  at  breakfast  in 
whipcord  and  heavy  boots,  Steele  stared 


“This  beautiful  morning.  Monsieur,' 
Charlotte  and  I  go  to  wave  an  au  revoir 
to  the  summer  which  passes.” 

“Charlotte  is  to  be  envied,”  he  replied,  ' 
charmed  with  the  note  of  cheerfulness. 

Her  eyes  lighted  with  amusement  “It 
is  possible  that  it  might  be  arranged  that 
we  take  with  us  a  body  guard,”  she  said 
archly.  “Of  course,  it  is  not  for  ladies 
to  demand  the  presence  gi  cavaliers — ” 
“Take  me,  oh  fair  lady,  as  thy  knight  1” 
he  begged. 

“Laggard  though  you  are,  you  may 
escort  us  to  my  watch  tower,  where  Char¬ 
lotte  and  I  go  to  play  the  spring  north, 
and  to  wave  a  bon  voyage  to  the  last  of 
the  geese.” 

“It  is  charming  of  you,  Mademoiselle, 
to  allow  me  to  go,”  he  said,  delighted  at 
having  the  girl  to  himself  in  her  gay 
mood.  “And  you,  sir,”  he  asked  St. 
Onge,  “are  you  never  so  honored?” 

The  Frenchman  was  unable  to  meet  the 
cheerful  note  struck  by  his  daughter. 
Looking  gravely  at  Steele,  he  replied,  “It 
Is  au  revoir  you  give  the  summer  today. 
Monsieur.  But  summer  may  return  to 
Walling  River  to  find  a  deserted  post.” 

“Oh  no,  my  dear  father  1  Today  we  are 
to  forget — to  have  hope  I”  she  said  im¬ 
peratively,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
meal  refused  to  allow  the  gloom  of  St. 
Onge  to  dominate  her. 

Later,  accompanied  by  the  stolid  Char¬ 
lotte,  carrying  a  birch  bark  basket  con¬ 
taining  the  lunch,  and  whose  swart  face 
betrayed  misgivings  she  dared  not  voice, 
Denise  St.  Onge  appeared  at  the  trade- 
house. 

“You  will  not  go  witjjout  your  rifle, 
Monsieur  ?”  queried  St  Onge  as  Steele 
joined  them. 

“Is  the  Windigo  dangerous  in  broad 
daylight?”  facetiously  asked  Steele. 

The  bronze  face  of  the  factor  reddened. 

“The  Windigo  may  strike  in  the  day  or 
night.  Monsieur.  Who  knows?  It  is  well 
you  go  armed.”  And  he  handed  the  Mann- 
licher  to  the  American,  who  took  it,  mysti¬ 
fied,  irritated,  that  the  man  to  whom  he 
had  offered  his  services  should  withhold 
his  confidence. 

Led  by  the  girl,  hardly  recognizable  in 
her  sudden  metamorphosis  from  a  creature 
of  reticence  and  aloofness  to  one  quick 
with  life,  vibrant  to  the  magic  of  the  sun¬ 
lit  September  hills,  they  took  the  trail  to 
an  isolated  ridge  about  a  mile  back  from 
the  river.  _ 

The  Watch  Tower  was  aptly  named, 
for  unlike  most  of  the  high  land  of  the 
country,  the  hill  was  capped  by  a  bare 
brow  of  rock  commanding  a  little  valley 
studded  with  a  chain  of  miniature  lakes. 
Beyond,  a  sweep  of  rolling  forest  faded 
into  the  haze  of  the  southern  horizon. 

“Is  it  not  beautiful — my  valley,  Mon¬ 
sieur?”  she  asked  with  a  wide  sweep  of 
her  arm. 

“Beautiful  1”  he  repeated,  “And  yon 
come  here  often?” 

“Yes — that  is  ,  we  used  to  come  here; 
but  lately — ”  She  caught  herself  up 
sharply,  then  continued,  “This  valley, 
Monsieur,  I  call  my  Vale  of  Temple.  It 
is  enchanting  to  watch  the  spring  slowly 
sweep  it  with  its  maglo — paint  in,  here  and 
there,  the  soft  green  of  the  young  birch 
leaves,  the  silver  of  popular,  and  balm  of 
gilead;  then  rim  that  brook  with  the  red 
of  the  willow  buds.  And  the  first  flowers 
of  the  forest — hepatica,  purple  and  pink 
and  white;  violets  and  wood  anemone  and 
trilium — ” 

She  paused,  the  dark  eyes  grew  wistful 
• — the  voice  throaty,  as  she  continued » 
“Once  there  was  no  terror  in  these  greeA 
forests;  once  we  searched,  unafraidj 
Charlotte  and  I,  for  the  flower  treasureii 
th^  possessed.  *Come  and  find  us?’  th^ 

^  (Coniinued  on  page  6ia) 
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LONE  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 

WELL  boys,  I 
just  had  a  talk 
■with  Mr.  Perry  from 
the  Long  House  at 
Chicago,  and  he 
thinks  you  boys  are 
doing  fine.  He  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  that 
Lone  Scouts  who  are 
working  for  a  merit 
medal  for  contribut¬ 
ing  to  magazines, 
might  try  writing  for 
their  local  paper. 
Any  original  story 
that  you  write  and 
have  printed  in  your 
local  paper  _  will  be 
awarded  points  to¬ 
ward  a  merit  badge,  if  you  will  clip  the 
article  from  the  paper  and  send  it  to  us. 
The  Booster  Contest 

The  1925  Booster  Contest  begins  June 

first  and  continues  until  November  thir¬ 
tieth.  This  contest  is  for  securing  new 
members  and  for  subscriptions  to  I^y’s 
Life,  Lone  Scout  Amateur  Publications, 
or  for  papers  containing  a  Scout  Page. 
There  will  be  a  fine  list  of  prizes  for 
the  Scouts  getting  the  most— Booster 
points.  Official  blanks  for  reporting 
points  secured  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Long  House,  500  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.  Watch  for  a  more  com¬ 
plete  announcement  next  week,  and  plan 
to  get  into  the  contest. 

Write  Us  Something  for  the  Lone  Scout 
Column 

You  will  get  booster  points  for  any¬ 
thing  you  write  which  is  printed  by  us. 
We  think  that  you  will  enjoy  the  column 
more  if  it  contains  the  experiences  of 
other  scouts.  Let’s  have  some  good  pic¬ 
tures,  too. 

We  have  had  one  inquiry  from  a  tribe 
that  is  nearly  ready  to  get  it’s  charter 
and  it  looks  as  though  it  would  be  the 
one  to  get  the  Tribe  Chief  pin  we  are 
giving.  We  hope  to  have  a  lot  more 
tribes  by  next  week.  Get  busy  and  start 
your  tribe. 


Some  Lone  Scout  Experiences 

By  Roland  Hinkley,  L.S.B. 

I  joined  the  Lone  Scouts  of  America  in 
August,  1923.  I  did  not  do  much 
Lone  Scout  work  until  January,  1924, 
when  I  passed  my  first  degree.  I  pass¬ 
ed  my  second  in  February,  1924,  third 
in  April,  fourth  in  September,  fifth  in 
November,  and  my  sixth  in  January, 
1925.  I  am  now  working  on  my  seventh 
and  last  degree. 

I  became  a  Lone  Scout  organizer  In 
June,  1924,  and  I  received  my  Lone 
Scout  Booster  button  in  April,  1925.  I 
secured  this  by  subscription  to  “Boy’s 
Life”  and  securing  new  members  of  the 
Lone  Scouts  of  America. 

I  have  started  contributing  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Lone  Scout  Amateur  Publications 
lately  and  I  now  subscribe  to  12  Tribe 
papers.  They  are  “Youth”,  “National 
Scout,”  Black  Hawk  News,”  “Breezy 
Scout”,  “Lone  Scout  Collector”,  “The 
Council  Fire”,  “Chicago  Lone  Scout”, 
“The  Tug”,  “Pita”,  “Bay  State 
Scout”,  “Canadian  Councilor”,  and 
“Okayto  Scout”. 

I  organized  a  Local  Tribe  in  March, 
1925,  and  we  have  applied  for  a  charter. 
I  am  chief  of  this  tribe.  The  way  we 
chose  our  name  was  this;  we  took  two 
or  three  letters  of  each  fellow’s  name 
combined  them  and  obtained  “Hin-me- 
iri-ha-ke”.  The  “Hinmelrihake”  Tribe 
now  has  six  members. 

I  belong  to  the  W.L.S.  Radio  Tribe," 
National  Mail  Tribe,  National  Collector’s 
Exchange,  Wallace’s  Farmer  Tribe  and 
the  Gobbler  Exchange  Tribe. 

I  correspond  with  Lone  Scouts  in  New 
Jersey,  Texas,  Ohio,  Hawaii,  India, 
Lgypt,  North  Dakota,  Florida  and  North 
Carolina. 

Any  boy  who  doesn’t  belong  to  the 
Lone  Scouts  of  America,  surely  does  not 
know  what  he  is  missing  and  the  best 
thing  that  he  can  do  is  to  enroll  at  once. 


New  Members  Of  The  Lone  Scouts 
Of  America 

NEW  YORK 

Albany  County — Myndert  Pangburn 
Allegany  County — Eugene  Crandall 
Cayuga  County — ^Arthur  Bisgrove,  Morris 

Patchin 


Betty  Compson 

who  appears  in 
The  Woman  with 
Four  Faces 
The  Little  Minister  1 
The  Enemy  Sex 


Adolphe 
Menjou 
who  appears  in 
The  Spanish  Dancer 
Shadows  of  Paris 
"The  Fast  Set 


Lots  Wilson 
who  appean  kt 
Ice  Bound 
The  Covered  Wagon 
Monsieur  Beaucaire 


-If  ^it’S 


The  BRAND  NAME  that 

Leads  in  the  Movies 


IS  there  enough  change  in  your 
life,  enough  play  to  balance 
the  chores  ? 

Think  this  over— city  folks 
may  have  all  the  entertainment 
they  want.  Farm  folks  certainly 
have  too  little. 

Every  day  has  an  evening,  and 
if  you  stay  home  or  drudge 
every  evening  the  engine  of  life 
is  certainly  not  hitting  on  all 
six  for  you. 

Swing  into  step  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  brand  of  motion  pictures. 
Paramount.  See  a  Paramount 
Picture  this  week  and  start  your 
happier  life  right  away!  Some 
theatre  near  you  is  scheduling 
Paramount  Pictures  now. 

Paramount  Pictures  are  lead¬ 
ers  because  they  are  made  of  the 


same  stuff  as  your  longings  for 
adventure,  romance  and  whole¬ 
some  entertainment. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the 
tonic  that  Paramount  Pictures 
provide,  and  so  will  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Social  intercourse  is  bright¬ 
ened  and  the  theatre  showing 
ParamountPictures  becomes  the 
meeting  place  of  the  community. 

Such  Paramount  Pictures  as  The 
Covered  Wagon,  Manhandled,  North 
of  36,  Merton  of  the  Movies  and  Tri¬ 
umph,  provide  happy  entertainment 
for  all.  People  drive  many  a  mile  to 
see  them.  The  young  folks  don’t  leave 
home  for  the  cities  1 
Life  is  more  animated  these  days, 
what  with  autos  and  better  roads  and 
radio  and  Paramountl 

Paramountwill  give  you  a  great  1925 
— if  you  will — showing  you  all  the 
world  in  action  at  your  own  theatre. 
Make  it  tonight! 


Qo  by  this  name  and  trademark 
and  you  can*t  go  wrong! 


Paramount  Pictures 


Raymond 

Qriffith 

who  appears  in 
The  Dawn  of  • 
Tomorrow 
Changing  Husbanda 
Miss  Bluebeard 


Betty  Bronson 

who  plays 
Peter  Pan 


Ricardo  Cortez 

who  appears  in 
The  Call  of  the 
Canyon 
Argentine  Love 
The  Next  Comet 


Farnous  Players  LashyCorporadoni'New  York  ^ 


PMra^m  G  u  hi  ict  it 's:|  t  h  e  ^  b  e  st  -"s  Kow-h  hi  >to 


Cattaragus  County — James  Kerr,  Emmett  Manley, 
Philip  Luce 

Chautauqua  County — ^Vern  Johnson,  Allen  John- 
•on,  Thomas  Darling,  Walter  Euesink,  Wil¬ 
liam  Bowne,  Ernest  Furlow,  Edward  Persons. 
Chenango  County — ^Harold  Sweet,  James  Com¬ 
ings 

Chemung  County — Adrian  Kumsey,  Clement 
Clemens,  Olin  Phillips 
Cortland  County — Stanley  Hopkins 
Delaware  County — Earl  Turner,  Kenneth  Tattle, 
Herbert  Blanton 

Genesee  County — Erning  Hey^ood,  Joseph 
Fisher,  Ellsworth  Bradley 
Greene  County — Arthur  Green  _ 

Herkimer  County — Leland  Zelie,  Aurtie  Lawson 
Jefferson  County — ^William  Denison,  Peter  Mai¬ 
ner,  Lawrence  Eddy 
Madison  County — Raymond  Walker 
Montgomery  County — Reuben  Updegrove 
Orleans  County — ^Arnold  Herendorf,  Lloyd  John¬ 
son,  Cecil  Hamann,  Douglass  Moodey,  I.aw- 
rence  Henderson,  George  Weale 
Orange  County — Albott  Cohen,  Alvin  Barthel, 
Walter  Wieboldt 


Oneida  County — Thomas  Pritchard,  Robert 

Wilcox 

Oswego  County — Ray  Johnson 
Otsego  County — John  Mott,  Mike  Kuneik 
Onondaga  County — Harold  Dymock 
Rensselaer  County — John  Scanlon 
Rockland  County — Arthur  Jolmston 
Schenectady  County — Howard  Goldfoot 
Saratoga  County — Earl  Fowler 
Sullivan  County — Samuel  Hock 
Schoharie  County — Otto  Vrooman 
St.  Lawrence  County — Alton  Peterson 
Tioga  County — Frank  Middaugh,  Elmer  Mid- 
daugh,  Donald  King 
Wayne  County — Riley  Scoville,  Jr. 

Washington  County — Clarence  Rea 
Wyoming  County — Lewis  Gay,  Robert  Miller 
Yates  County — William  Gelder 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bradford  County — Harold  Hager,  Stanley  Robin¬ 
son,  Ralph  Thall,  Kenneth  Hunsinger,  Maurice 
Smith,  David  Crayton,  George  Thomas. 
Bucks  County — Peter  Sahel 
Butler  County — Henry  Seigfried 


Cambria  County — Francis  Taddy 
Clearfield  County — J.  L.  Trailey 
Clifford  County — Eugene  Kelley 
Crawford  County — Lloyd  Hadsell 
Erie  County — Carl  Jung 
Jefferson  County — ^John  Straitwell 
McKean,  County — George  Moore 
Schuylkill  County — Franklin  Hess 
Potter  Coiinty — Llewellyn  Fourness 
V ernango  County — Reid  Woods,  Julius  Woods# 
Jr.,  Frank  Woods 

Warren  County — Arthur  Cummings,  JosepB 
Phillips,  Richard  Blass 

NEW  JERSEY 

Burlington  County — Kenneth  Sponenlcigh 
Middlesex  County — James  Burlew,  Charles  Clist 
Warren  County — Clarence  White 

CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield  County — Herbert  Stults 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Middlesex  County — Edmund  Gleason,  Henrf 
Gleason 

COLORADO 

Mesa  County — ^John  Stout 
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SEE  AMERICA  FIRST 

And  Travel  First  Class 

‘'makt 


J-ake  lines 


CH  ICACO 


DETROIT 

"CLEVELAN^ 

buffalo 

ju,pricaSO<^^’*^_l. 


^acTanae  Island,  the  land  of  rest  and 
^auty,  is  calling  to  every  vacationist. 

It  IS  a  summerland  of  charm  and  fresh- 
ness.  Plan  now  to  take  your  vacation 
vta  the  D,  &  C.  Waterway, 

BETWEEN  DETROIT  and  BUFFALO 
— 2  new  mammoth  liners,  “Greater  Detroit” 
and  “Greater  Buffalo,”  largest  liners  of  their 
type  in  the  world,  Lv.  Detroit  5:30  p.  m. 
and  Buffalo  6  p.  m.  daily.  Eastern  time.  Low 
rates — $6  one  way,  $11.50  round  trip. 

BETWEEN  DETROIT  and  CLEVE¬ 
LAND — the  giant  liners  “City  of  Detroit 
DT’  and  “City  of  Qeveland  III”  Lv.  Detroit 
and  Cleveland  daily  1 1:30  p.  m.  Eastern  time. 
Fare — $3.60  one  way,  $6.5 0  round  trip.  Day¬ 
light  trips  during  July  and  August,  Tues., 
Thurs.,  SaE  Lv.  10:30  a.  m.  Eastern  time. 

BETWEEN  DETROIT,  MACKINAC 
ISLAND,  ST.  IGNACE,  and  CHICAGO 
-—From  June  25th  to  SepE  7th  liners  Lv. 
Detroit  Tues.,  Thurs.  and  Sat.  1:30  p.  m. 
Eastem  time.  Lv.  Chicago  Mon.,  Thurs. 
and  SaE  12:30  noon.  Central  time. 


BfiTWEEIN  POETS 

Round  Trip  Fares  including 
Lower  Berths  and  Meals 

iDerscm 

2  persons 

3  persons 

Detroit  to  Mackioac  Is. 

$33.26* 

$  64.60 

*  93.76 

Detroit  to  ChicsKO 

68.60** 

133.00 

193  AO 

Chicago  toMackinacIs. 

85.25* 

68.60 

99.75 

I*  Upper  berths$21es3. 


**Upper  bertha  $4  less. 


FwrcservationsmakeappKcation  toR.G.  Stoddard, 
G<hi.  Pass.  Agt.,  Petroit,  Mich.  Parlors  extra.  Rail 
Tickets  accepted  on  all  divisiono  excrot  Chicago  and 
£Iackinac  Island.  Autos  carried,  wireless  abo^ 
ell  liners.  May  we  send  you  a  beautihd  iliostrated 
pamphlet  open  receipt  of  3  cents? 

Schedule  subject  to  chan^  without  notice, 

-  ...A.. 


Detroit  &  Cleveland 

Navigation  Company 

A.  A.  Scbantz,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
J.  T.  McMillan,  Vice-Pres. 
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Vary  the  Vegetables 

The  Garden  Furnishes  Good  Things  to  Eat  and  to  Smell 

T^HEN  asparagus  and  peas  urst  add  flour,  salt  and  pepper  and  mix  thor-  ground  mace  and  a  little  lavender.  When 
come  in  the  garden  we  are_  so  oughly  together.  Add  milk  gradually  the  jars  are  filled,  I  seal  them  and  do 
glad  to  have  them  that  we  don’t  object  and  bring  to  boiling  point,  stirring  con-  not  open  them  until  November.  By  this 
to  serving  them  the  same  way  meal  after  stantly.  Add  chopped  mint  and  peas,  time,  the  perfumes  are  well  blended  and 
1  Tj.-i.  -  __.i.  1-  1  .  ,  together  and  serve  at  once. 


meal.  But  after  a  while  we  do  wish 
that  there  was  some  other  way  to  serve 
them  than  just  plain  boiled  and  buttered. 
So  it  is  with  the  other  early  spring  vege¬ 
tables  and  when  that  time  comes  you 
will  be  interested  in  these  recipes,  I  am 
sure. 


Peas  with  Lettuce. — You  will  need 
peck  peas,  2  heads  lettuce,  seasonings 
and  one  egg.  Shell  peas  and  shred  let¬ 
tuce.  Cook  together  with  as  little  water 
as  possible  to  keep  from  burning;  stir 
frequently.  Stew  one  hour,  set  back 


the  mixture  presents  a  most  delightful 
rose  sacheE 

I  make  several  dozen  little  silk  bags 
and  fill  them  with  cotton  batting  and  a 
generous  tahlespoonful  of  the  rose 
sachet.  These,  I  place  among  my  lin¬ 
gerie,  my  linens  and  my  frocks  and  it  is 


Asparagus  with  Eggs.— Cover  the  hot-  on  the  stove  and  add  1  tablespoon  but-  surprising  to  see  how  this  dainty 

tom  of  a  heated  baking  dish  with  cook-  ^ter,  1  teaspoon  salt  and  a  dash  of  cay- 
ed  and  well  seasoned  asparagus.  Beat  enne  pepper.  Add  one  well  beaten  egg 
the  yolks  and  whites  of  four  eggs  separ-  an5  serve  at  once.  The  mixture  should 
ately;  mix  with  the  yolks  2  tablespoons  not  boil  after  egg  is  added. 


cream,  2  teaspoons  butter,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per;  add  the  beaten  whites  of  eggs; 
pour  all  over  the  asparagus  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  the  eggs  are  set. 
This  may  be  used  for  the  main  dish  at 
lunch  or  supper. 


Ambushed  Asparagus^ — Prepare  one 
quart  of  tender  asparagus  tips;  boil  and 
drain. 


I 


* 


Cream  of  Lettuce  Soup. — ^Wash,  drain 
and  chop  3  small  heads  of-Iettuce.  Put 
into  saucepan  with  1  tablespoon  butter, 
cover  and  let  steam  for  a  few  minutes; 
then  add  2  quarts  soup  stock  and  cup 
rice  and  boil  until  rice  is  tender.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  a  dash  of  nutmeg; 

^  _ _  return  to  the  fire,  add  a  pint  of  cream 

Carefully  remove  the  tops  from  milk,  let  come  to  the  boiling 

point  and  serve. 

Dutch  Dandelions.— To  one  well  beat¬ 
en  egg  yolk  add  1/3  cup  sour  cream, 
cup  weak  vinegar,  teaspoon  salt  and 
1  teaspoon  sugar.  Beat  until  smooth 
and  pour  into  a  hot  pan  in  which  1  tea¬ 
spoon  bacon  fat  has  been  melted.  Cook 
mixture  until  it  thickens,  somewhat; 
then  pour  over  dandelion  greens  which 
have  been  mixed  with  chopped  onion. 
Toss  lightly  together  and  serve  at  once. 

Carrot  Croquettes.— Wash  small  fine 
grained  carrots  and  boil  until  tender. 
Drain  and  mash  thenf!  To  each  cupful 
add  H  teaspoon  salt;  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per,  a  dash  of  nutmeg,  I  teaspoon  butter 
and  the  yolks  of  2  eggs.  Mix  thorough¬ 
ly  and  set  away  until  cold.  Shape  into 
tiny  croquettes,  dip  in  egg  and  crumbs 
and  fry  in  deep  fat. 

Beet  Pudding. — Boil  beets  until  ten¬ 
der,  remove  skins  ana  cut  in  dice.  You 
should  have  one  pint.  To  one  pint  of 
milk  add  2  well  beaten  eggs,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste  and  a  dash  of  nutmeg. 
Put  the  beets  into  a  greased  dish,  pour 
over  them  the  custard  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  firm.  Serve  hot  as 
a  vegetable. 

New  Potatoes  with  Cheese  Sauce. — 
You  will  need  I/2  cups  milk,  I  dozen 
small  new  potatoes,  2  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter,  1  tablespoon  flour,  2/3  cup  grated 
cheese,  1  tablespoon  grated  sweet  pepper 
and  salt.  Boil  the  potatoes  in  salt  water 
until  tender.  Drain  and  remove  skins. 
Melt  blitter  in  saucepan,  add  flour,  milk 
and  cheese.  When  hot  and  thickened 
add  the  pepper;  season  to  taste  and  pour 
over  potatoes.  Reheat  and  serve. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stillman. 


A  Dress  for  the  ’Teen  Age 

No.  E  35-6 — A  smart  suspender  dress  for 
a  young  miss  of  14,  16  or  18  years.  It  is 
such  a  pleasant  compromise  between  the 
‘too  old  and  the  “too  young.”  The  over¬ 
dress  is  of  plain  ging¬ 
ham  and  can  be  had 
in  blue  and  yellow. 
The  embroidery  fol¬ 
lows  the  Italian  style 
and  pattern  but  the 
work  is  in  blue  and 
gold.  All  of  the  scrolls 
and  outlining  were  in 
a  bright  but  deep  blue. 
The  filling  in  parts 
were  cross  stitch  In 
gold  color.  We  have 
called-the  outline  part 
darning  stitch,  for 
want  of  a  better  name. 
It  is  really  a  series 
of  single  stitches  tak¬ 
en  from  point  to  point 
of  the  angular  outline. 
Bring  the  thread  to 
the  right  side  of  the 
material,  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  scrolls  and 
carry  it  over  to  the 
next  turn  in  the  out¬ 
line,  taking  the  small¬ 
est  possible  stitch  in 
the  material  at  .the 
very  corner.  Be  sure 
to  take  this  stitch  in 
line  with  the  edge  of 
the  design,  not  across 
the  corner.  That  Is, 
take’ft  at  the  very  end 
of  the  last  side,  or  at 
the  very  beginning  of 
the  next  side,  so  that 
the  corners  will  be 
well  shaped.  Then  car¬ 
ry  the  thread  over  to 
the  next  corner.  On 
the  long  side  of  the 
squares  only,  a  nam¬ 
ing  stitch  is  taken  In 
the  middle  of  the 
space.  You  can  see 
that  this  work  will  go 
very  rapidly  although 
it  gives  an  elaborate 
effect. 

Black  and  gold  make 
a  more  striking,  although  a  less  youthful 
effect.  Either  combination  will  be  suitable 
for  the  blue  material  as  well  as  for  the 
yellow. 

The  blouse  Is  of  plain  white  lawn.  It  Is 
rather  thick  because  there  are  no  gathers. 

It  is  a  perfectly  straight  blouse, -embroid¬ 
ered  in  cross  stich  around  the  neck  and 
sleeves.  The  embroidery  on  the  blouse 
is  of  the  same  color  as  the  filling  in 
stitches  on  the  overdress.  In  the  model 
it  was  gold  color.  Plain  gingham  stamped 
for  overdress  (both  embroidery  and  cutting 
outline)  14,  16  or  18  year  size,  $1.00.  White 
material  for  blouse,  stamped  with  em¬ 
broidery  and  cutting  outline,  75c. 


Vacation  Clothes 

Everybody  looks  forward  to  vaca¬ 
tion.  For  some  people,  it  means 
all  summer,  but  most  of  us  have 

to  be  satisfied 
with  just  a 
week — or  two. 
However,  that 
just  serves  to 
increase  our 
appreciation  of 
the  trip. 

One  should 
have  new 
sports  clothes 
for  vacation. 
No  matter 
whether  you 
favor  the  sea¬ 
shore,  the  mountains  or  intend  to  spend 
your  time  motoring  about  from  one 

place  to  anoth¬ 
er,  you  will 
need  sufficient 
simple  frocks, 
suitable  for  all 
occasions,  to 
enable  frequent 
changing.  And 
so  we  suggest 
that  you  order 
a  copy  of  our 
Spring  and 
Summer  F'ash- 
ion  Magazine 
for,  in  it,  you 
many  styles  of 
Attractive  and 
modish,  but 
simple  and 
easy  to  make.* 
And,  of  course, 
there  is  a  pat¬ 
tern  available 
for  each  style 
illustrated.  Bet¬ 
ter  order  your 
copy  now.  Just 
send  12  cents 
for  it  to  Fash¬ 
ion  Depart¬ 
ment,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agricul¬ 
turist,,  461 -4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

inexpensive  perfume  resembles  the  odof 
of  the  expensive,  imported  kind. 

I  also  make  a  good  many  elaborate 
bags  with  lace  and  ribbon,  filling  them 
in  the  same  manner  and  giving  them  to 
my  friends  as  Christmas  presents.  They 
make  a  charming  costless  gift  and  one 
that  is  appreciated. — I.  R.  H.,  Connecti¬ 
cut 


will 

just 


see 

the 


illustrated 
right  type. 


day  old  rolls  or  biscuits  and  scoop  out 
the  inside.  Set  the  shells  and  tops  into 
the  oven  to  crisp.  Scald  2  cups  milk  in 
double  boiler  and  add  4  eggs  well  beaten. 
As  the  mixture  thickens  season  with 
tablespoon  butter  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Add  the  asparagus  which  has 
been  cut  in  inch  long  pieces  to  this  mix¬ 
ture.  Fill  the  shells,  replace  the  tops, 
put  into  the  oven  for  three  minutes  and 
serve  very  hot.  This  may  also  be  used 
as  a  main  dish  at  supper  time. 

Peas  with  Mint — You  will  need  2 
cups  hot  cooked  peas,  1  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  2  teaspoons  flour,  teaspoon  salt, 
teaspoon  pepper,  1  cup  milk  and 
cup  finely  chopped  mint  Melt  butter. 


An  Inexpensive  Perfume 

JN  June,  when  my  garden  is  fairly 
abounding  in  roses,  I  select  petals 
from  the  most  sweetly  scented,  full 
blolvn  roses  and  place  them  on  a  clean 
piece  of  white  paper  in  an  airy,  shady 
part  of  the  house.  I  spread  them  out 
so  they  will  dry  more  easily  and  sprin¬ 
kle  them  with  a  generous  handful  of 
salt,  the  salt  being  used  to  help  absorb 
the  moisture.  Every  day,  for  one  week, 

I  stir  the  petals  and  turn  them  about. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  put  the  petals 
in  a  strainer  and  shake  them  thorough¬ 
ly  to  remove  all  excess  salt  Then  I 
place  them  in  jars,  adding  to  each  pint 
of  petals  the  following  ingredients:  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon; 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves; 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  allspice;  one- 
quarter  ounce  of  orris  root;  one-quarter 
ounce  of  sandalwood;  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  ground  orange  peel;  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  lemon  peel;  two  tape  and  after  the  ice  is  in  close  the  toil 
grains  of  musk;  one-half  teaspoonful  of  In  the  same  way  with  tape. 


A  Time  Saver 

I  find  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  to  make 
cookies,  and  cut  them  nicely.  Now  I  roll 
them  out  and  cut  them  in  squares.  By 
using  a  long  ruler  I  can  cut  them  with  t 
knife  quickly  and  evenly,  and  there  are 
only  a  few  pieces  on  the  outside  edge  td 
roll  over. 

Drop  cookies  are  still  quicker  but  some¬ 
times  the  children  demand  rolled  cookieS 
and  these  squares  do  nicely. — E.  M.  F. 


An  emergency  ice  bag  to  be  used  M 
illness  can  be  made  from  an  old  rubbei' 
glove.  Press  the  bottom  just  above  thi 
fingers  together  over  a  piece  of  adhesive 
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Let  Us  Use  Our  Porches 

The  Outdoor  Living-Room  Makes  Summer  More  Pleasant 


WITH  the  first  warm  days  of  spring 
we  wish  we  might  move  right  out 
on  the  porch  if  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  one.  Perhaps  some  of  us  do  not 
realize  that  the  summer  will  seem  like  a 
vacation  if  we  only  use  the  porch.  But 
some  one  remarks,  “We  do  not  have  any 
porch  furniture.”  To  them  I_  say,  take 
something  out  ,  of  the  house,  and  make  it 
do.  Expensive  furniture  and  new  would 
make  us  more  careful  and  we  all  want 
some  comfort  during  the  hot  months.  Go 
to  the  attic  or  the  store  room  and  see  what 
you  can  find.  Many  people  do  and  I  will 
tell  of  some  of  the  results. 

There  is  an  old  bed  that  belonged  to 
grandmother — a  high  posted  one.  Have 
the  good  man  of  the  house  cut  the  legs  of 
the  foot  board  off,  take  a  part  of  the  sides 
and  fasten  them  securely  to  the  head  board 
and  the  lowered  foot  board,  and  lo,  a  lovely 
settee  1  Use  the  pieces  left  from  the  side¬ 
boards  for*  the  bottom  of  the  seat.  With 
scraps  of  old  dresses  make  a  cover  for 
tliis,  and  then  a  good  supply  of  cushions. 

Pillows  and  Retouched  Furniture 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  make  nice 
cushions,  although  tlie  nicest  ones  are  those 
that  will  launder,  made  of  ginghams,  col¬ 
ored  linen,  crash,  etc.  Make  them  up  in 
odd  shapes,  and  stuff  with  the  feathers 
you  saved  while  picking  the  chickens  for 
use  this  past  winter.  Unbleached  muslin 
makes  a  dainty  pillow,  when  various  pat¬ 
terns  are  appliqued  or  stenciled  on  them. 
Many  pretty  ones  can  be  made  of  raffia, 
and  in  many  localities  there  are  native 
grasses  that  can  be  soaked  and  braided. 
Dry  and  then  varnish,  or  paint  them  a  soft 
brown,  and  then  stencil  on  yellow  daisies, 
and  the  effect  is  beautiful. 

Do  not  use  the  old  furniture  as  it  is, 
but  remove  the  varnish  with  lye  and  water, 
and  re-stain  any  color  you  desire.  They 
are  as  pretty  as  new,  and  it  can  be  done ; 
I  know  because  we  have  done  it. 

Two  chairs  are  needed.  Perhaps  a  part 
of  the  “outfit”  with  which  Daddy  and 
Mother  commenced  housekeeping  years 
ago  will  add  this  to  the  collection.  Re¬ 
move  the  varnish,  stain  them  tan  and  trim 
with  fine  lines  of  yellow  on  the  legs,  and 
the  old  fashioned  backs.  Beautiful  1  Ging¬ 


ham  covers  can  be  placed  on  the  rope  bot¬ 
toms,  which  those  of  my  parents  had.  An 
old  rocker  should  be  treated  the  same  way. 
A  table  is  still  needed.  If  one  of  the  old 
fashioned  drop-leaf  kind  ones  can  be 
found  you  are  indeed  fortunate.  Treat 
this  the  same  way  you  have  the  others, 
and  your  porch  furniture  is  complete. 

Flower  Box  As  a  Finish 

Remember  and  have  some  flower  boxes, 
either  made  of  a  grocery  box  painted  like 
the  house,  or  fine  pottery  ones,  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  us,  but  lovely.  Very~pretty 
ones  may  be  made  of  the  bark  from  trees. 

A  corner  closet  may  be  made  on  the 
porch,  v.'here  out  door  wraps  may  be 
placed.  Another  nice  closet  for  dishes  may 
be  made.  Use  straw  mats  on  the  table 
when  you  serve  a  meal,  and  thus  save  laun¬ 
dering  of  the  long  tablecloths.  Serve  at 
least  one  meal  a  day  out  on  the  porch,  and 
if  it  is  the  evening  meal,  do  not  worry 
about  doing  the  dishes.  Just  leave  them 
until  morning.  Dishes  are  so  trustworthy, 
they  will  be  just  where  you  leave  them,  no 
matter  how  long  you  remain  away., 

Have  some  magazines  out  here,  so  you 
may  read  while  you  rest.  A  swing  or  a 
hammock  also  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
porch,  if  there  is  room  for  one.  Above 
all,  let  us  enjoy  the  big  outdoors  this  sum¬ 
mer  more  than  we  ever  have.  —  Mabel 
Fern  Mitchell,  Prairie  Grove,  Ark. 


Clever  Guessing  Contest 

A  CLEVER  guessing  contest  for  the 
afternoon  on  which  you  entertain  the 
club  is,  to  heap  a  small  table  with  a  varied 
collection  of  articles  being  sure  that  all 
the  following  are  represented  and  some 
that  are  not  mentioned  in  the  game. 

Provide  each  one  present  with  a  pencil 
and  a  slip  of  paper  asking  her  to  write 
following  each  description  the  article  de¬ 
scribed,  and  assuring  her  that  it  will  be 
found  on  the  table  if  she  searches. 

The  answers  are  given  in  parenthesis, 
but  are  not,  of  course,  written  on  the  slips 
of  paper  given  to  the  guests. 

A  heavenly  body  (great  dipper) 

Out  for  >the  night  (candie  stick) 

The  Spring  Offering  (water) 


Summer  Styles  for  Juniors 

Just  imagine  how  charming  these  simple  patterns^  would  be  when 
worked  up  in  the  beautiful  new  colors  of  summer  material^  which  always 
look  well  on  children.  Voiles,  percales,  wash  silks,  dimities,  chambrays, 
—any  of  these  would  suit  for  the  dresses.  Pongee  or  a  light  weight  wool¬ 
en  material  would  make  a  good  summer  coat  for  use  when  a  light  wrap 
is  needed. 
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X  This  charming  little 

pattern  2455  offers 
many  possibilities  for 

becoming  combination  This  pattern  No.  _  Nn 

may  of  colors  and  tritn-  2452  is  extremely  easy  ^29  mav  be  morn 
„  .  long  ming.  It  cofr^s  ^  ^ 

or  short  sleeves,  and  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  and  effective.  It  comes  tn  „  jf  comes  in 

with  or  without  the  10  years.  In  the  4-  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  .  '  c  a  10  12  and 

belt.  It  takes  two  year  size,  2%  yards  14  years.  Size  8  re-  -ear/  'The  8- 

yards  of  36  inch  mh-  of  36-inch  material  quires  1%  yards  of  reauires  2t4 

terial  with  2  yards  ^  with  1  yard  of  32-  36-inch  material  with  ^  .  jr  A2-{nch  ma- 

ruffling.  Price  13c.  inch  contrasting  end  3-8  yards  36-tnch  con-  ^  ,  p-:-- 

1%.  yards  of  binding  frosting.  Price  13c. 

are  required.  The 
quimpe  pattern  is  in¬ 
cluded.  Price  13c. 


.■  attern 
be  made 


2323 

with 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  correct  remittance  in  coin  or  stamps  (coin  sent 
at  own  risk)  and“mail  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


The  iittle  peace  maker  (food  chopper) 

We  part  to  meet  again  (scissors) 

A  line  we  all  know  (clothes  line) 

.  Cause  of  the  American  Revolution  (tacks 
on  a  small  dish  of  tea) 

The  home  of  Burns  (flat  iron) 

The  reigning  favorite  (umbrella) 

Bound  to  rise  (a  cake  of  yeast) 

A  dancing  entertainment  (ball) 

Family  Jars  (fruit  jars) 

Reflection  invited  (mirror) 

A  rejected  beau  (an  old  hair  ribbon) 
Common  sense  (pennies) 

An  absorbing  subject  (blotter) 

Bound  to  shine  (cake  of  silver  polish) 

An  old  fashioned  flower  (lady’s  slipper) 
Mightier  than  the  sword  (a  pen) 

Eyes  of  the  family  (a  paper  of  needles) 
Built  around  nothting  (a  doughnut) 
Humpty  Dumpty  (an  egg) 

A  book  we  all  covet  (a  bank  book) 

Our  favorite  cartoon  (a  rolling  pin) 

The  frequent  visits  to  the  table  breaks 
the  monotony  that  makes  ordinary  guess¬ 
ing  games  tiresome. — L.  M.  T. 


Lemon  Sponge  Pie 

2  tablespoons  flour 

1  tablespoon  butter 

%  cup  sugar 
.  2  egg  whites 

1  cup  milk 

Rind  and  juice  of  1  lemon 

2  egg  yolks 

Beat  the  flour,  butter,  sugar,  egg  yolks 
and  lemon  together.  Add  the  milk,  stir 
well  and  finally  fold  in  the  egg  whites 
whipped  to  a  stiff  froth.  Pour  into  a 
deep  pie-plate  lined  with  pastr)-  and 
bake  about  40  minutes,  reducing  oven 
temperature  from  450  degrees  F.  to  350 
degrees  after  the  first  ten  minutes  of 
cooking. 


Are  you  getting  the 
extra  washing  help  of 
Fels-Naptha? 

Dirt -loosening  naptha 
working  with  splendid 
soap  make  Fels-Naptha 
different  from  any  other 
soap,  or  any  other  form 
of  soap.  Isn’t  this  extra 
help  worth  a  penny 
more  a  week?  Try  it, 
and  you’ll  know! 


Be  sure  to  include  Fels-^aptha  in 
your  camp  kit  this  summer 


■9  Q  Days'  Tree  Trial 

^^^^Select  from44Style«, colors 
and  fifxea.  famoQs  Ranger  bicyctea.  Oe- 
ttvered  free  on  approval,  express  prepaid, 
at  Factory  Prices*  Bicycloa  $21.50,  up* 
l&C  ^  desired.  Parents 

advance  Istdeposlt* 

Boys  earn  small  paymente.  Pay  as  you  ride* 

Wheels,  equipment  haU  psnal 
I5X6S  prices.  S^D  NO  MONEY— 

A  Write  for  marvelous  prices  aztd  terms* 

CYClBOMfflftMY 

OSeaXtO  today 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


PRICELESS  HOT  WATER 

At  a  price  which  will  surprise  you 


JUST  think  of  abundant  running 
hot  water  when  and  where  and 
how  you  want  it.  All  the  comfort 
and  health  which  it  brings  to  any 
household.  All  this  without  gas. 

With  the  Perfection  Kerosene 
Water  Heater,  you  can  have  a  gas- 
like  water-heating  service,  this 
priceless  boon  to  health  and  bodily 
comfort,  in  your  home,  no  matter 
where  you  live.  Low-priced  and 
big-valued. 

Every  home-owner  without  gas  shoula 
investigate  this  new  household  cots* 
venience.  All  the  dependability  of  a 
gas  waterheater,  but  bumingthe  clean 
and  economical  Socony  Kerosene,  j 

PERFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters, 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  a  word. 
^  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

E  American  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 


AGENTS  WANTED 


City.  N.  J. 


CATTLE 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


REAL  ESTATE 


vv  AALv.  Lv  viti.  iaiiu  jiuf  pcuigrecs  an 
particulars.  $100.00  f.o.b.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Bafiy,  Pa. 


»COI.LIE PUPS — PAINE,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


INVEST  IN  AN  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 


Ogdeiisbuig,  N.  Y. 


nicxivci  lux  bumc  one.  irrice, 
WALTER  WARD,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FARMS.  Galion,  Ohio. 

"  “FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION”— I  vaccinate 

my  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  be 
fore  have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Hand 
some,  strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


Collie,  9  champions  in  pedigree.  OLGA  MEAD, 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


B.MtRED  ROCKS,  Parks  strain  direct,  trap- 

rested  stock,  eggs  from  my  best  matings,  IS,  Si. 50, 
100.  $8.  NORTON  INGALLS.  Greenville.  N.  Y. 

TOM  IS.XRRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 

the  world’s  best  layers,  h.ahy  chicks,  circular  free. 
^AVID  ItT,  HAAIMOND.  C’oftlaud.  N.  V. _ 

E'OR  SALE:  Baby  Chicks  of  super-quality, 

from  culled  stock,  send  for  prices  and  circular. 
BLCMLR  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
841  W.  Mary  St. 

baby  CHICKS — E'rom  pure  bred  selected 

flocks,  leghorns,  10c,  Rocks  and  Reds,  12c,  mixed 
8c.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post.  Free  circular.  BANKER’S  HATCHERY. 
D.-:nsville,  N,  Y.  _ 

■  CHICKS — S.  c!  Buff  and  White  Leghorns, 

$8—100;  Barred  Rocks,  $9—100;  White  Rocks, 
$1- — 100;  Reds,  $9 — 100;  light  mixed,  $7 — 100; 
heavy  $8 — 100,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlister- 
ville.  Pa..  Box  A. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks, 

9c;  mixed,  7c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di- 

9, B.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 
'30.  Mc.\listerville,  Pa.  _ 

r  BABY  CHICKS — Reds,  $3.25 — 25;  $6 — 50; 

Rocks,  $3,  $5.50,  $10;  W.  Leghorns, 
$2./5,  $5,  $9;  Heavy  Mixed,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8; 
Light  Mixed,  $2.25,  $4,  $7.  Free  range,  100% 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  W.  A. 
'L.-\UVFR,  McAHisterville,  Pa. 


I  KINCLE  COMB  R.  1.  REDS:  Rich,  dark 

color;  hens  from  breeding  pens,  each  one  Ver¬ 
mont  certified  and  tested,  free  from  white  diar- 
rhe.a,  $2.50.  Baby  Chix,  after  June  15,  20c;  300, 
$50;  600,  $90.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 
A  A  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS  EGGS,  12— $1.75; 

ducklings,  35c;  White  Wyandotte  egg.s,  15— $1.50. 
I’ostpaid.  D.  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N.  J. 


TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREED  Strain  S.  C. 

White  Leghorns  exclusively,  extra  fine.  Healthy 
June  chix,  $12  per  100.  Safe  delivery,  Prepaid 
parcel  post  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  PEEK’S 
‘WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM.  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — 7c  up.  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns  and  mixed.  20th  year.  100%  delivery 
guaranteed.  I’amphlet.  C.  M.  LAUVER, 
'Box  26,  Mc-Mlisterville,  Pa. 

TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Price  reasonable. 
Write  W.'VLTER  BRO.S.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


DUCKLINGS,  EGGS,  Mammoth  Pekin  Chicks, 

Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Reds.  The  very  best.  F.  S. 
'KEITH,  Easton,  Alass. 

CHICKS,  $10  per  100,  Hollywood  WyckofI 

Leghorns;  Reds,  $12;  yearling  hens,  $1.50  each; 
;White  Runner  ducks,  breeders,  $2  each;  Pekins, 
.$2.50,  8,  10  and  12  weeks;  pullets.  Order  now. 
IDYLDELL  FARM,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


% 

S  60  VIGOROUS  pure-bred  White  Orpington 

d  ^icks,  10  days  old,  from  Morris  Farms  best 

5.  Offidal  egg  record,  280  eggs  per  bird.  Will  weigh 
y  10  lbs.  when  grown.  EDNA  COYLE,  Branch- 
port.  N.  Y.  1 

BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS  hatching  egRS, 

$1.50-15;  $8-100.  Pure  bred  heavy  layers.  J  D 

5  HOUCK,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y.  ^ 

5-  POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

.  prevent  COCCIDIOSIS  by  adding  coccid- 

losis  powder  to  chicks  drinking  water  rr  milk. 

’  $1.00.  Order  direct.  FULL- 

J  ER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY,  Ithaca,  N. 

:  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

.  _  farm  ditch  digger — Build  your  own 
(1  C.  G.  ALDEN,  225  E. 

1  enth  Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’* 

price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  at'-achirent. 

showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
-  528.  Sahna.  Kans. 

’  FOR  SALE— Beeman  Garden  Tractor,  plow, 

harrow  and  cultivator,  nearly  new,  cheap.  Box  74 
Wilbraham,  Mass.  ’ 

HELP  WANTED 

AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY.  Wanted— 

Supervisors^  and  salesmen  with  cars  to  sell  fully 
equipped  high  class  five  tube  radio  sets  direct 
to  homes  in  rural  districts.  Sets  guaranteed, 
easy  terms,  liberal  commissions.  Write  RURAL 
mSTRIBUTING  CO..  39  Broadway.  New  York 
City. 

.milkers — Clean,  dryhand  milkers.  Wages 
piecework.  $67.50  to  $90  per  month,  board  and 
.WALKER-GORDON  LABORATORY 
CO.,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WOOL  WANTED — Highest  cash  prices 
paid.  Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CON- 
OVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK 
TICKETS  save  money  and  time.  Free 
delivery.  Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS 
BROTHERS,  Dept.  A..  Gardner,  Mass. 

“HOMESPUN”  TOBACCO— Chewing,  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking,  five 
pounds,  $1.25;  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  free. 
Pay  -v^-hen  received.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS’  ASSN.,  Pa¬ 
ducah.  Ky. 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made, 
2.5c  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS, 
Interlaken.  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  AN.\  LIQUID  ROOFING  is  a 
real  product.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  cost 
for  reroofing  your  barn.  Write  us  stating  kind 
of  roof,  size  and  width.  NATIONAL 

ASBESTOS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  C-61,  163  Hender¬ 
son  St.,  Jensey  City,  N.  J. 

KODAK  FINISHING— Trial  offer.  Any  size 
film  developed  for  5  cents.  Prints  3  cents  each. 
Over-night  service.  Expert  work.  YOUNG 

PHOTO  SERVICE,  409  Bertha  St.,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  _  Chewing  five 

pounds  $1.50;  ten  $2.50;  smoking  five  pounds 
$1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $4.00  per  100.  Pipe 
free,  pay  when  received.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  ANGIE  FORD,  Maxons  Mill,  Kentucky. 

WANTED — Antiques.  Furniture,  f.arm 

scene  pictures,  tin  hanging  candle  holders.  MRS. 
BARBARA  LIMIDGE,  Cornish,  Maine. 

.  . .  . .  1 ..  .  . 

PRINTING  = 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  for  . 

Stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-27,  Milford,  N. 

H.  z 

REAL  ESTATE  j 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  115  acres,  stock,  ® 
tools,  concrete  road.  12  room  house,  Broome  Co.,  ; 
New  York.  R.  J.  WHEATON,  Killawog,  N.  Y.  [ 

FOR  SALE — 76  acre  farm,  4  miles  from 
Chautauqua  Assembly,  3  miles  from  paved  road, 

13  room  house,  70x30  barn,  gravely  soil,  orchard, 
sugar  bush,  fruits,  price  reasonable.  V.  W. 
SCHRODER,  Sherman,  N.  Y.  ] 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  FARM,  130  acres, 
good  land,  1,000  cord  wood,  young  orchard,  12  s 
room  house,  spring  water  in  house  and  barn,  near  i 
State  Road.  Address  OWNER,  Box  23,  Chat- 
ham  Center,  N.  Y. 

“MARYLAND,  THE  WONDERLAND  OF  j 
THE  EAST”  offers  great  opportunities  for  - 
HOMESEEKERS  in  every  branch  of  farming. 
Cheap  land.  Free  Catalog.  C.  E.  TURNER, 
h  ederalsburg,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 55  acre  farm,  modern  bungalow,  C 
good  farm,  10  acres  fine  timber,  new  fencing,  ( 
first  class  place.  Terms.  ORA  MASSEY,  Gar-  C 

ry,  N.  y,  & 

DAIRY  FARMS  for  sale  cheap,  splendid  op¬ 
portunities.  Free  showing.  Write  or  phone. 
FRED  ARMSTRONG,  Heuvelton,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

4,000.000  SWEET  POTATO  VARIETIES— 

and  Big  Leaf  Up  River  at  $1.75 
per  1,000.  Ready  after  May  Sth.  C.  E.  BROWN, 
Bndgeville,  Del. 

field  GROWN  VEGETABLE 
rBAJN  IS,  tomato  varieties  Bonny  Best,  New 
Baltimore  all  canners  favorites, 
500— $1.50,  1000— $250, 
^00  and  over  $2.00  per  thousand  express  and 
Market.  Danish  Ballhead  Flat  Dutch.  Succession, 
Charleston  and  Early  Jersey  Wakefields  same 
prices  tomatoes.  Suhrs  Danish  Cauliflawer  100 

same Ruby  King  sweet  peppers 
same  as  cauliflower,  place  your  order  for  Mav 

fin  'v7’  ^^^^^SIDE  PLANT  FARM.  Frank 


ONIONS,  BEE-TS.  LETTUCE.  $1  per  1,000- 
Cabbage,  9nn7’ Brussels'^  Sprouts^ 
1.000;  Tom.ato,  all  kinds.  $2  per  1,000; 
$4  fer  l-OOO;  Egg  Plants, 

B^irto^  SCHMIDT, 

GLADIOLI  70  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00 — no  2 

dahlias  $1.00.  Catalog.  A. 
SHERMAN,  Chicopee  F.alls,  Mass. 

7nc  oim  Senator  Dunlap, 

inn’  ^'000:  Green  Mary,  Big  Late,  90c 

llVn  hirin’’ 141°^’  $1-  100;  Everbearer; 

$1.10,  100;  Blackberrv.  $2. .50.  100-  ,St  Regis  $2 

^00.^  MANGUS.  THE  BERRY  MaV  Pulaski.’ 

Millions  Extra  Fine 
1  Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen  Mar¬ 

ket,  Danish  Ballhead,  Succeission  and  Wakefield 
June  only— .5.000,  $5:  10.000.  $9: 
50,000,  $40,00.  Tomato  Plants  10.000,  $15.00 

Cash.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction  nosltively 
gimranteed  or  money  cheerfully  refunded.  T.  P 
company.  Wholesale  Growers, 

h  ranklin.  Va. 

SPECIALS — $1  each  prepaid;  125  Asters,  3 

colors;  50  Asters  transplanted,  3  colors-  200 
selected  Cabbage  plants;  200  selected  Tomato 
plants.  Send  for  catalog,  special  prices  on  large 
orders.  WM.  P,  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 
Dept.  A. _ 

TOMATO.  EGG,  CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOW- 1 

ER,  and  ASTER  PLANTS:  Tomato.— Hender- 1 
son’s_Earliana,  John  Baer.  Bonny  Best,  Tewel. 
Stone,  Ponderosa,  Dwarf  Champion,  transplanted  i 
plants,  $8  per  1000.  Black  Beautv  and  New  j 
York  Improved  Egg  plants  transplanted,  $12 
per  1000,  potted,  $30  per  1000.  Seed  bed  plants, 
$5  per  1000.  All  separate  colors,  Aster  plants, 
potted,  $30  per  1000.  $3.50  per  100.  Cabbage 
plants,  all  rerooted  (from  best  seed),  well  grown 
^d  Slated.  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhuizen 
1  Summer,  Early  and  Late  Flat  Dutch, 
Allhead  Early,  Succession,  Surehead,  Danish 
Ballhead,  .Savoy,  and  Red  Danish  $2  per  1000 
S000-$9,  500-$i.25.  Cauliflower  plants  (from 
same  strain  of  seed  I  used  last  year)  All  re- 
rooted  strong  plants.  '  Snowliall  $4.50  per  1000, 
S000-$20.  Send  for  free  list  of  vegetable  nlants! 
Cash  with  all  orders,  please.  PAUL  F 
ROCHELLE.  Morristown.  N.  T. _ 

BERRY-VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 

-HANTS.  Best  varieties  .Str.awberry,  Raspberry,! 
blackberry,  loganberry,  gooseberry,  grape,  cur¬ 
rant  plants;  aspar.agus,  rhubarb  roots;  tomato, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  egg  plant,  penner, 
sweet  potato  and  other  vegetable  plants;  Fox¬ 
glove,  Delphinium,  Bleeding  Heart.  Canterbury! 
BejK  Columbine,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppv,  Sweet 


CAULIFLOWER  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 


MILLIONS  OF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  from 
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Country  WeekHes  Help  Market 
Farm  Products 

E.  H.  Van  Duzee 

jyjOST  farmers  think  they  must  take 
their  produce  to  market  It  took 
some  Wisconsin  farmers  to  discover  that 
they  could  bring  their  markets  to  the 
farms. 

The  secret  lies  in  making  use  of  media 
close  at  hand  but  not  often  used.  Nearly 
everyone  living  on  a  farm  takes  his  home 
town  weekly.  If  he  doesn’t,  he  should. 

In  the  weekly  paper  there  is  a  section 
for  classified  advertisements,  a  section  that 
IS  carefully  read  by  large  numbers  of 
people.  If  a  farmer  lives  near  a  city  on 
a  good  road  he  may  be  able  to  dispose  of 
large  quantities  of  his  produce  at  good 
prices  by  inserting  an  inexpensive  ad  in 
this  section  of  the  paper. 

Turned  Loss  Into  Profit 

In  Wisconsin  this  plan  was  started  by 
a  farmer  who  found  himself  with  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes  and  no  help  to  get  them 
out  of  the  ground.  In  desperation  he  told 
of  his  plight  in  a  few  little  advertisements, 
putting  a  low  price  on  the  potatoes  for 
those  who  would  come  and  pick  up  their 
own  in  the  field.  Instead  of  a  few  replies 
he  had  dozens  of  buyers  come  out  from 
the  city  to  enjoy  an  afternoon  in  the 
country  and  obtain  their  winter’s  supply 
of  spuds  at  a  favorable  price. 

Within  a  short  time  this  farmer  had 
marketed  his  big  surplus  without  moving 
off  his  farm.  What  he  had  left  he  took 
care  of  in  the  usual  w'ay  and  turned  a  loss 
into  a  profit.  Since  then  the  farmers  of 
his  neighborhood  have  used  the  classified 
advertisements  to  build  up  a  regular  trade, 
many  of  their  customers  coming  back  time 
after  time.  The  butter  and  egg  producers 
find  this  an  especially  valuable  way  to 
find  new  customers. 

Helps  the  Farm  Women,  Too 

The  weekly  paper  has  its  usefulness, 
too.  Many  women  on  farms  put  up  large 
quantities  of  fruit  in  season.  At  the  end 
of  the  winter  they  may  find  themselves 
with  more  than  they  can  use.  At  the 
same  time  the  women  in  the  villages  may 
be  running  short  and  they  would  be  glad 
to  know  where  they  could  buy  clean,  home- 
canned  fruits  and  jellies.  A  twenty-five 
cent  ad  in  the  home  paper  will  bring  the 
two  together,  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

An  Erie  County  farmer  decided  to  re¬ 
tire  from  farming  and  wanted  to  sell  his 
implements  and  tools.  Instead  of  holding 
an  auction,  which  seemed  to  be  the  usual 
■way  to  dispose  of  things  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood,  he  put  an  ad  in  the  “for  sale” 
column  of  his  home  paper.  It  cost  him 
about  thirty-five  cents  a  week  for  a  few 
weeks  but  the  cost  -w’as  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  with  the  expense  of  an  auction  and 
it  sold  his  complete  line  of  tools  at  good 
prices. 

Someone  may  be  looking  for  just  the 
things,.you  want  to  get  rid  of.  The  classi¬ 
fied  ad  columns  of  a  weekly  paper  are 
read  just  as  carefully  as  any  other  part. 
Farmers  are  overlooking  a  good  method 
of  advertising  if  they  do  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  inexpensive  little  ads. 


SITUATIONS  V/ ANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 


SWINE 


OHI9  IMPROVED  CHESTER  March  pigs, 


60  REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  PIGS;  eight  bred 
5WS,  farrow  in  early  .September;  one  good  serv- 
:e  boar.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C,  and  Chester  White 


_ WOMEN’S  WANTS _ 

BARREL  LOTS  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED 


Remedy  for  Worms  in  Horses 

Some  weeks  ago  I  saw  in  The  America 
Agriculturist  a  remedy  for  worms  m 
horses.  I  have  mislaid  the  paper  and  can¬ 
not  find  it.  Please  tell  me  of  a  remedy. 

J.  M.,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Live  stock  breeders  have  found  that 
if  worms  are  not  abundant  the  horses 
will  very  often  recover  their  normal  con¬ 
dition  when  give  a  good  variety  and 
abundance  of  nutritious,  laxative  food, 
accompanied  by  a  stimulating  tonic. 

On  the  other  hand,  stubborn  cases  may 
treated  'with  turpentine  in  2-ounce  doses, 
which  is  an  excellent  remedy.  However, 
the  turpentine  should  always  be  will  dil-* 
uted,  usually  'W’ith  milk,  olive  oil,  of 
raw  linseed  so  that  it  will  not  blister  the 
mouth  or  throat.  This  dose  is  given  onct 
daily  for  two  or  three  days  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  good  physic  such  as  a  quart 
of  linseed  oil,  which  should  be  given  with 
care. 

I 
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Service  Department 

Legal  and  Other  Problems  Solved 


“Please  advise  me  what  you  know  con¬ 
cerning  the  Associated  Auto  Owners  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  reason  I  ask  Is  that  their 
representative  cai:ed  on  us  and  made  cer¬ 
tain  representations,  under  which  condi¬ 
tions  we  entered  into  a  contract  with  them 
for  their  listing,  but  they  did  not  abide 
by  the  representations  they  made  and  we 
have  written  them  twice  and  get  no  reply. 
It  Is  our  Intention  If  they  are  fakers  to 
expose  them.  One  of  the  things  they 
claimed  was  that  they  had  90,000  inem- 
bers.” 

E  have  had  several  inquiries  about 
this  concern  and  have  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  their  methods  of  doing  busi- 
hess.  This  is  the  second  time  -we  have 
called  attention  to  it  in  these  columns. 
They  seem  to  have  offices  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  and  are  evidently  collecting 
a  lot  of  money.  They  make  rather  un¬ 
usual  promises  to  those  who  sign  up  and 
pay  their  money,  but  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  they  do  nett  make  good  upon  these 
promises.  In  their  contract,  furnished 
to  those  who  join,  they  agree  to  furnish 
among  other  things,  free  national  towing, 
large  discounts  on  merchandise,  reduced, 
prices  on  painting  and  renovating  automo¬ 
biles,  low-priced  automobile  insurance  and 
many  other  services ;  so  many  in  fact, 
that  it  seems  impossible  on  the  face  of 
things,  for  them  to  carry  out  their 
promises  for  the  price  they  ask  for  mem¬ 
bership.  We  have  taken  the  matter  up 
with  several  different  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  with  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  York  City.  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  answered  our  inquiry  re¬ 
garding  the  Associated  Automobile 
Owners  as  follows : 

"Your  representative  stated  that  one  of 
your  subscribers  had  made  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  this  organization  after  having  pur¬ 
chased  insurance  from  them  and  failing 
to  receive  a  policy  covering  same.  We  are 
in  receipt  of  derogatory  information  from 
other  sources  regarding  this  corporation. 
However,  this  information  is  intangible 
and  unverified.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
develop  facts  with  respect  to  this  corpora¬ 
tion’s  activities  and  in  this  connection  we 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  us 
such  facts  as  you  may  have  with  respect 
to  the  experience  of  your  subscriber  with 
this  organization." 

The  Reading,  Pa.  Chamber  of  Com- 


If  your  contract  provides  simply  for  the 
service  of  the  stallion,  that  you  have  had, 
and  tliat  is  the  consideration  for  the  notes 
given.  In  such  case,  no  defense  to  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  notes  exists.  However,  if 
the  contract  contains  a  guarantee  that  such 
service  will  result  in  offspring,  a  defense 
will  be  available,  however,  only  in  case 
the  original  payee  still  owns  the  note  or 
in  case  it  is  owned  by  a  person  who  ac¬ 
quired  same  with  notice  of  the  guarantee. 

As  to  the  note  paid,  and  as  to  this  sec¬ 
ond  note,  if  it  is  paid,  your  only  remedy 
is  in  an  action  to  recover  the  amounts 
thus  paid.  This  action  will  be  based  upon 
the  guarantee,  and  must  be  brought  against 
the  person  with  whom  you  contracted. 


Is  Your  Service  Bureau  Sign 
Up? 

HEN  you  send  for  a  Service  Bur¬ 
eau  sign  for  posting,  be  sure  to  en¬ 
close  six  cents  to  cover  the  postage. 
These  signs  cost  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but 
we  are  furnishing  them  free  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers,  except  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  postage  on  them  when  we  mail 
them.  Posting  this  sign  will  act  more 
or  less  as  a  watch  dog  to  protect  you 
against  the  many  frauds  that  are  being 
put  over  at  the  present  time.  The  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  of  American  Agriculturist 
has  been  fighting  frauds  now  for  years 
and  a  good  many  of  the  regular  crooks 
have  come  to  have  a  wholesome  fear  of 
what  we  can  do  when  we  get  after 
them.  Some  of  these  at  least  will  avoid 
the  farms  where  our  Protective  Service 
Bureau  sign  is  posted. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  sign  shows 
that  you  are  an  accredited  member  of 
our  Sarvice  Bureau  Department  with  full 
right  to  call  on  the  services  of  all  of  our 
experts  withoufiany  cost  whatever.  The 
sign  is  free  to  subscribers,  except  for 
the  six  cents  to  cover  postage. 


inerce  answered  our  inquiry  as  follows  : 

We  have  had  complaints  about  their 
lack  of  service  and  some  of  our  letters 
gave  us  the  thought  that  it  was  an  organ¬ 
ization,  selling  se.wice  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  not  delivered.  For  a  long  time  it 
seemed  to  be  a  one-man  concern  and 
neither  the  local  Automobile  Club  of  over 
4,000  members  nor  our  organizatio^ns  are 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

It  would  seem  therefore,  that  until  fur¬ 
ther  information  to  the  contrary  is  de¬ 
veloped  our  readers  should  go  slowly  on 
subscribing  to  this  service. 


Is  The  Stallion  Owner' 
Responsible? 

,  "I  am  coming  to  you  for  a  little  advice. 
Now  June  21,  1923  a  man  by  the  name  of  / 
R.  T.  Dygert  came  here  with  a  stallion 
and  wanted  to  breed  my  mares  and  as  I 
Was  in  hopes  of  getting  a  pair  of  colts 
but  of  the  mare  signed  a  contract  and  in 
June  I  bred  her,  but  her  time  came  up 
and  no  colt  and  the  Stallion  couldn’t  be 
found.  It  seems  that  it  has  traded  hands 
several  times  ana  then  the  story  came  that 
it  had  been  stolen.  It  was  In  the  contract 
that  he  should  be  kept  a  certain  length 
of  time  in  the  neighborhood.  Now  this 
contract  was  accompanied  by  two  notes, 
one  due  in  10  months  and  the  second  a 
year  later.  I  paid  last  year’s  note  hoping 
he  would  return  and  do  as  he  agreed  but 
it  is  now  time  for  the  second  note  to  be 
due  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  will  have 
to  pay  it  also  can  I  get  my  money  back 
on  same.  I  am  not  the  only  one  that  got 
stung.  About  twenty  horses  I  know  of 
ground  here  were  bred  under  the  same 
contract  as  mine  and  only  2  colts  arrived. 

— S.  S.,  New  York. 

"Y^OUR  letter  raises  a  very  interesting 
question.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
notes  you  signed  are  ordinary  promissory 


Be  Sure  They  Are  Licensed 

WE  have  received  several  claims  against 
a  concern  known  as  the  Como  Cream 
Company  of  82  Jefferson  Street,  New 
York  from  subscribers  who  had  shipped 
eggs  and  cream  to  this  concern  and  either 
received  checks  which  were  protested  in 
payment  for  their  shipments,  or  else  re¬ 
ceived  no  returns  whatever.  When  we 
received  the  first  complaint,  the  concern 
promised  to  make  good  the  protested  check, 
but  by  the  time  we  got  in  touch  with  them 
again  for  failure  to  do  so,  they  had  moved 
leaving  no  forwarding  address.  Although 
we  have  made  investigation,  we  have  been 
unable  to  locate  the  present  whereabouts 
of  this  concern.  This  serves  as  a  warning 
for  other  shippers  to  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  these  people. 

We  have  repeatedly  warned  against 
dealings  with  commission  merchants  who 
are  not  licensed  and  bonded  by  the  state. 
There  is  always  a  risk  in  doing  business 
with  such  merchants. 


Notice 

In  1923,  an  agent  by  the  name  of 
Gabbey  worked  one  day  as  a  salesman 
for  American  Agriculturist,,  We  found 
that  he  was  unworthy  and  discharged 
him.  Since  then,  it  has  come  to  our 
attention  recently  that  he  is  still  selling 
subscriptions  to  American  Agriculturist 
and  is  not  turning  in  the  money.  9'“^) 
readers  are  therefore  warned  against, 
him.  All  of  our  regular  salesmen  carry 
full  credentials. 


notes  and  if  they  have  been  sold  or  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  the  person  to  whom  you  gave 
them  to  an  innocent  third  person  for 
value,  there  is  no  escape  from  making  pay¬ 
ment  when  payment  is  demanded  by  such 
third  person.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
note  which  is  now  due  is  still  in  the 
original  payee’s  hands,  you  will  probably 
have  a  good  defense  with  which  to  resist 
payment,  depending  on  the  wording  of  your 
contract. 


A.  A,  Insurance  Helped  Him 

‘T  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindly 
help  in  my  accident  policy.  I  received  $60 
for  six  weeks  I  was  unable  to  work.  I 
sure  would  not  be  without  the  insurance. 
I  think  it  is  wonderful.  I  hope  I  will  not 
have  to  call  on  them  again  but  of  course, 
we  never  can  tell  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  us.” — C.  A.  S.,  Ohio. 


Safety  at  the  Crossing 

The  increasing  safety  of  raHioad  work  and  of  railroad 
travel  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Safety 
Bureau  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

Twelve  years  intensive  effort  by  this  bureau,  with  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  men  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  has  resulted  in  nearly  a  60  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  number  of  casualties  to  employees  and  passengers. 

But  automobile  accidents  at  railroad  crossings  have 
greatly  increased.  Seventy  per  cent  of  these  crossing 
accidents  occur  in  daylight  —  63  per  cent  in  the  open 
country  where  approaching  trains  can  easily  be  seen. 
Last  year  14  per  cent  of  these  accidents  were  due  to 
automobiles  running  into  the  side  of  trains,  and  this 
percentage  is  increasing. 

Crossing  accidents  could  be  practically  eliminated  if  the 
teilroads  could  enlist  the  same  cooperation  from  auto¬ 
mobile  drivers  that  they  have  from  their  employees,  and 
if  drivers  would  obey  this  safety  rule:  Don’t  attempt 

to  cross  the  tracks  until  you  are  sure  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  safe. 

human  life. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINESr 

®05T0N fi-ALBANY-MICHICAN  CENTRAL-BIG  EOUR -PITTSBURGH  &lAKE_IRi^ 

AND.  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  AND  SUBSIDIARY  LINESj  ^ 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  111.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Cross  crossings  cautiously  and  save 


Time  Tested  Windmill 

The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor  has  behind  it  a  record  of  10  years 
of  successful  operation.  In  all  climates  and  under  the  severest  con¬ 
ditions  it  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  real  self-oiling 
windmill  and  a  most  reliable  pumping  machine. 

An  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor,  when  once  properly  erected, 
needs  no  further  attention  except  the  annual  oiling.! 
There  are  no  bolts  or  nuts  to  work  loose  and  no  delicate 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

There  are  no  untried  features  in  the  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor.  The  gears  run  in  oil  in  the  oil-tight,  storm¬ 
proof  gear  case  just  astheydidlOyears  ago.  Somerefine- 
ments  have  been  made,  as  exper  iencehas  shown  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  improvement,  but  the  original  simplicity  of  design  has 
been  retained  while  greater  perfection  of  operation  has  been 
achieved.  The  Aermotor  is  wonderfully  efficient  in  the  light 
winds,  which  are  the  prevailing  ones.  The  self  oiled  motor  works 
with  practically  no  friction,  and  the  wind- wheel  of  the  Aermotor 
is  made  to  run  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  is  also  amply  strong  to 
run  safely  in  the  strongest  winds.  In  any  condition  of  wind  or  weather  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor  will  give  you  the  best  of  service.  It  is  made 
^by  the  company  which  established  the  steel  windmill  business  38  years  ago. 

Chicago  Dallas  Des  Moines 

4m JZJtolU V  A  vA*  A/ wo  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Oakl^d 
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The  Valley  of  Voices 

{Continued  from  page  606) 

called,  and  daily  we  sought  them  and  | 
brought  them  home  to  transplant  in  our 
garden,  but  now — ” 

“But  now?”  he  repeated,  wondering  if 
he  were,  at  last,  to  know — to  be  made  a 
sharer  in  her  secret. 

But  she  eluded  him.  “Charlotte  and  I 
often  came  here  to  dream  and  play  away 
thv  day — that  is,  I  did,”  she  laughed, 
“Poor  Charlotte  at  times  was  bored,  oh, 
so  bored!  Was  it  not  so,  Charlotte?” 

“Enh,  enh!  Yes!”  mumbled  the  Ojib- 
wa>  woman,  who  sat  on  a  rock  apart  from 
th.  two,  her  restless  eyes  sweeping  the 
scrub  below  them. 

“Charlotte  is  not  bored  now;  she’s 
scared  to  death,”  suggested  Steele  with  a 
laugh. 

“Has  she  not  reason.  Monsieur?”  pro¬ 
tested  Denise.  “But  we  have  not  been 
here,  she  and  I,  since  mid-summer.  And 
I  miss  it  so.” 

“You  fear  to  come  here  now — believe  in 
this  thing?”  He  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  put  the  question  directly. 

The  dark  eyes  frankly  met  his.  “Is 
there  not  good  reason,  Monsieur,  for  fear 
in  a  woman?  After  the  fur  canoe — and 
tliat  night  ?” 

Natural  as  had  been  her  reply,  Steele  in¬ 
tuitively  sensed  that  she  was  dissembling 
—to  avoid  his  inevitable  questioning  was 
willing  to  have  him  believe  that  she,  too, 
was  a  victim  of  the  general  superstition. 
Bu  she  had  betrayed  herself  the  morning 
her  father  cut  short  her  half-uttered 
warning.  Well,  the  day  was  young  and 
he  feared  to  press  her  then  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  she  patently  desired  to 
avoid.  So  with  a  nodded  assent  to  her 
question,  he  changed  the  subject. 

“We  are  to  have  gay  music  today.  Mad¬ 
emoiselle.  You  remember,  you  promised 
w^  should  be  merry.” 

“Yes,  today  the  violin  shall  sing  of  joy; 
it  is  too  Ixiautiful  here  to  be  sad.  Even 
though  the  first  gray  geese  of  the  3'^ear 
pass  south,  I  shall  send  them  no  message.” 
“And  this  message — is  it  a  secret?” 

“A  secret.  Monsieur?”  What  secrets 
eai  a  woman  cherish  in  these  forests?” 
Her  reply  had  been  spontaneous,  innocent 
of  subterfuge ;  then,  in  his  lifted  eye 
brows  and  humorous  curl  of  lip,  she 
caught  the  reflc.*jn  of  the  double  im¬ 
plication  of  her  question,  and  her  face 
flushed  to  the  temples. 

“Have  you  ever  longed  to  journey 
south  with  the  passing  geese?”  he  quickly 
asked,  gallantly  covering  her  eml^arrass- 
ment.  “As  you  play  them  down  the  skies, 
do  you  not  wish  to  join  them?”  Her  eyes 
shone.  She  leaned  towards  him,  her  eager 
face  and  parted  lips  picturing  the  interest 
hL  words  had  aroused  “To  me,”  he  went 
©n,  “the  gray  geese  are  the  symbol — the 
vei-y  spirit,  of  the  unshackled,  the  free 
country.  I  never  hear  that  marching 
chorus  of  theirs  without  a  bit  of  a  thrill 
‘ — an  urge  to  swing  up  into  line  and  wing 
south  with  them  to  the  great  gulf,  or 
north  to  their  nesting  places  on  the  Baj\” 
“Why,  Monsieur  Steele,  you  have  stolen 
my  dreams,”  she  cried,  radiant  with  sur¬ 
prise.  “Always,  as  they  pass,  I  stand  here 
calling  to  them  to  lend  me  wings  to  follow 
— follow  into  the  south.  I  try  to  lure, 
them  back  with  my  violin — but  no,  they 
pass.  So  I  send  them  down  the  wind  to  a 
mad  quick-step — my  bon  voyage,  my  fare¬ 
well — until  spring  pipes  them  north.” 

She  had  risen.  And  her  eyes,  shining 
with  emotion,  her  face,  vivid  with  the 
color  of  her  thoughts,  strangely  stirred 
the  man  who  listened.  Swiftly  turning 
fro.  him,  she  gazed  down  where  the  lakes, 
broken  by  breeze,  shot  back  the  sunlight  to 
the  sleeping  hills.  From  the  dark  masses 
of  her  head  an  errant  strand  waved 
like  a  plume  in  the  restless  air.  The  lines 
of  her  straight  body,  from  shoulders  to 
trx...  feet,  held  his  eyes. 

Watching  her,  Steele  asked  himself 
whac  this  strange  girl,  tense  as  the  strings 
of  her  violin,  with  her  moods  of  aloofness 
and  silence,  followed  by  swift  changes  to 
whimsical  gaiety  and  lightness  of  spirit, 
was  coming  to  mean  to  him.  As  her  eyes 
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It  takes  fewer  bushels  of  wheat 
buy  a  binder  today  than  it  did 

1913-^14 — before  the  war! 


to 

in 


McCormick 

and 

Deering 


The  binder  and  GRAIN  belong  together; 

you  must  figure  them  together.  When  you 
consider  the  present  prices  of  wheat  (lower  now 
than  they  were)  and  of  all  other  grains,  too,  you 
will  realize  that  the  binder  now  costs  you  less  in 
terms  of  grain  that  it  would  have  cost  twelve 
years  ago. 

It  was  poor  economy  to  use  an  over-repaired 
binder  in  1913  but  it  will  be  worse  economy  to  run 
a  worn-out  machine  in  1925.  You  cannot  afford 
the  risk.  Grain  prices  are  too  high  for  that,  and 
binders— which  have  always  sold  at  extremely 
low  figures,  considering  general  price  levels, 
quality  and  pound-for-pound  values — have  been 
lowered  further. 

When  you  make  use  of  the  larger  binder  capac¬ 
ities  and  the  crop -saving  improvements,  a  new 
binder  in  your  grain  may  pay  back  its  full  pur¬ 
chase  price  in  one  harvest  or  two,  in  the  savings  in 
grain  and  time. 

Don’t  take  the  chance  of  a  breakdown  or  steady 
loss  of  high-priced  grain  this  season.  Harvest  the 
year’s  crops  with  a  brand-new  improved  McCor¬ 
mick  or  Deering  grain  binder. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  (Incorporated)  Chicago,  llllnolo 

93  Branch  Houses  in  the  U.  S.,  the  following  in  American  Agriculturist 
territory — Albany,  Auburn,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Harrisburg, 
Ogdensburg,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
go  in  at  the  McCormick-^ 
Deering  dealer* s  and  look 
over  the  new  McCormick 
or  Deering  Qrain  Binder 

If  you  are  the  owner  of  an  old,  out¬ 
dated  binder,  here  are  a  few  of  the 
strong  points  in  the  1925  McCormick 
and  Deering .^kiders  which  your  ma¬ 
chine  is  lacking  today:  Better  Construe^ 
iion;  Improved  Bearings;  Improved  Bevel 
Gears  and  Chains;  Lighter  Draft;  Outside 
Reel  Support;  Perfected  Binder  and  Knot- 
ter;  Qrain-saving  Floating  Elevator;  Im¬ 
proved  Bundle  Carrier;  Tongue  Truck  fot 
Steadying  and  Carrying  Loads. 

«  «  « 

Is  your  binder  of  6-ft.  cut?  Remem¬ 
ber  that  in  these  days  of  high  labor 
costs  a  new  8-ft.  McCormick  or  Deer¬ 
ing  binder  will  cut  one-third  more  grain, 
saving  time,  labor,  money. 

«  «  « 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  remark¬ 
able  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  Binder, 
made  to  be  run  by  power  take-off  from 
the  McCormick-Deering  Tractor — the 
fast  harvesting  outfit  cutting  10-ft. 
swaths  and  doing  as  much  work  with 
one  man  as  two  men  can  do  with  two 
regular  7-ft.  binders. 

«  «  4 

Binder  Twine:  Arrange  early  for 
your  harvest  twine  requirements.  In¬ 
sure  saving  all  the  grain  and  prevent¬ 
ing  delay  and  trouble  by  ordering  a 
supply  of  McCormick,  Deering,  or 
International,  wound  in  the  convenient 
“Big  Ball.  " 


“GOOD  EQUIPMENT  MAKES  A  GOOD  FARMER  BETTER 


-i 


again  met  his  he  wondered  what  memories 
h  should  carry  down  to  Nepigon  in 
October. 

“And  the  message  you  send  with  the 
geese?”  he  asked,  “There  is  homesickness 
in  it  for  your  France — ^your  Touralne?” 

“Ah,”  she  sighed,  “is  it  not  natural. 
Monsieur?  1  do  long  for  the  roses  and 
the  poppy  fields — the  warm  sun  on  the 


white  roads  and  the  laughter  of  the  peo-  thoughts  stirring  in  his  brain.  “But  our 

pie.  There  is  no  laughter  at  Wailing  winter  is  beautiful,  also,  in  moods,”  she 

River  now.”  She  raised  her  hands  in  went  on.  “The  quiet  days  with  the  sun 

Cioquent  gesture.  “The  winter  here  is  so  on  the  snow-r-I  love  then  to  walk  in  the 
long— so  cold.  The  eternal  wind  in  the 
spruce — does  it  not  speak  to  you,  too  ? 

Tc  me  there  are  always  the  voices — ^voices 
of  hunger  and  pain — and  death,” 

“Yes,  summer  or  winter,”  he  said,  “the 
vo‘  .  are  everywhere,  in  the  white-waters, 
the  spruce,  the  hills.  And  often,  in  the 
breeze,  the  forest  becomes  one  great 

orchestra.” 


“You  have  heard  it,  too?”  she  cried.  Her  eyes  clouded.  “It  is  always  so,  for 
“the  sweep  of  the  violins,  the  moaning  of  the  women  and  children — they  find  life 
the  ’cellos?” 

“I  always  hear  them  in  the  summer, 
from  a  river;  with  the  drum  beat  of  rap¬ 
ids  as  accompaniment  ” 

“Ah,  there  is  much  of  the  poet  in  you. 

Monsieur.”  And  for  an  instant  there  was 
a  light  in  the  girl’s  eyes  which  set  wild 


hard — here — in  the  north.”  For  a  long 
interval  she  was  silent  and  he  knew  that 
he  personal  problem  again  haunted  her 
thoughts. 

In  a  cleft  of  the  rock  Steele  built  a 
small  fire,  then  went  down  to  a  spring  for 
water  for  their  tea  while  Denise  set  out 
their  lunch.  When  they  had  eaten  the 
two  sat  witli  eyes  on  the  sweep  of  lake- 
studded  valley  while  Steele  smokea  his 
pipe,  and  Charlotte,  whose  fears  had  suc- 
forest  And  the  winding  snow-shoe  trails;-  cumbed  to  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  drowsed. 


do  they  not  call  you  to  follow?” 

“Like  the  white  roads  of  your  Tour- 
aine?”  he  replied.  “I  think  I  prefer  the 
northern  winter  to  the  summer,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  often  grim  and  lean  for  the 


back  against  the  rock.  Then  the  music- 
hungry  Steele  handed  the  bag  containing 
the  violin  to  its  owner,  with:  “Please, 
anything  you  care  to  play  that  is  not  sad. 
Today,  you  know,  you  were  to  forget,” 


families  of  the  hunters — for  the  women  smiled  significantly, 

and  children.”  (To  Be  Continued) 


oA  %j3gy|  Hunting 

OJd  Westch^si^r^C^nty  and  Something  ot  Its  History 


After  reading  Mr.  Van  WageneiT^~-«''^  "  By  W.  H.  SANDERS 

fine  story  of  Otsego  County  and  t  i  ,  o  j  -c-  i 

its  ancient  villages,  I  feel  an  urging  Huguenots  along  Long  Island  Sound.  Early 
to  pen  a  few  lines  in  Westchester’s  Massachusetts  settlers  that  could  no  longer 
behalf.  Westchester  County  lays  certain  agree,  settled  the  Connecticut  shore  along  to 
claims  to  be  the  best  place  on  earth  to  live,  Stamford.  From  there  they  came  to  West- 
also  for  its  share  of  importance  in  historic  Chester,  settling  the  town  of  Bedford,  the 
days  of  the  past.  j?int  county  seat  with  White  Plains  at  that 

A  leo’end  in  handed  down  by  the  Indians  time.  T.hen  tiails  pushed  on  to  1  eekskill, 
that  will!  th.y  left  the  Carden  of  Eden  the  connecting  another  water  way,  the  Hudson 
Great  Spirit  said  unto  them:  “Travel  East  River.  From  Peekskill,  Mohegan  Indian 
and  you  will  find  happy  hunting  grounds,  trails  led  on  through  to  the  Catskills  and  to 
peace  and  contentment.”  So  they  traveled  to  friend  Van  \\  agenen  s  -  fertile  lands,  ^“^re 
the  East  many,  many  “moons,”  coming  to  were  also  good  stock  from  England  and 
China  then  northern  Asia  and  across  to  Scotland.  John  Jay  was  no  doubt  our  most 
Alaska  (which  geologists  tell  us  was,  centuries  noted  settler.  He  was  twice  governor  ot 
ago,  a  connecting  link  of  land  between  the  otir  state,  and  was_  the  country  s  first  chief 
two  hemispheres).  A  few  stopped  off  there  justice  His  good  judgment  had  much  to  do 
and  their  descendants  are  known  as  Eskimos,  with  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  our 
-  Others  passed  on  down  the  Pacific  Coast  and  present  laws.  Among  other  great  men  of  the 
over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  our  “plains,”  country  Alexander  Hanii  ton,  Gouverneur 
where  buffalo  were  plenty.  Many  stayed  Morris,  Enoch  Crosby  and  mai^  otheis  on 
here.  However,  a' few  of  the  stronger  were'  down  to  the  honored  Horace  Gieeley  ^\ho 
not  yet  satisfied,  arid  came  on  to  the  Atlantic  lived  at  Chappaqua. 

Coast.  Here  they  found  game  and  fish  in  j 

plenty,  and  with  the  corn  or  “maize”  were  ^ 

contented,  until  the  white  man  came  along 
with  his  “fireworks.”  Westchester  hills,  val¬ 
leys  and  streams  abounded  in  fish  and  game, 
and  the  mightiest  and  high¬ 
est  type  of  Indian  .reigned 
here  in  1 500.  Their  women 
had  the  most  to  say  in  law 
making. 

Records  show  where 
white  men  gartered  with 
them  for  7,000  beaver  pelts 
and  bought  the  whole 
county  for  $95.  What  a 
change  in  value.  Our  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  is  now  over 
$800,000,000.  We  have 
$40,000,000  worth  of  parks, 

890  miles  of  highway;  five 
lines  of  railways,  several 
hundred  trains  polish  these 
rails  daily  •  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  commute  to 
business  in  the  “boss”  city 
of  our  land. 

Our  original  county  was 
larger  that  Rhode  Island  or 
Delaware.  It  was  settled 
on  the  Pludson  River  by  the 
Dutch,  and  the  French 


The  Old  County 
Court  House 
At  Bedford 
Built  in  1787. 


Westchester  "has  given  much  to  literature. 
Among  those  who  lived  and  wrote  here  were, 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  John  Savage,  John  C.  Free- 
mont  and  that  peer  in  American  literature, 
Washington  Irving.  Washington  Irving’s 
tomb-stone  can  be  found  now  at  Tarrytown, 
in  the  famous  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery. 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  up-State 
novelist,  lived  in  Westchester  County  at  one 
time,  and  while  visiting  at  the  John  Jay 
homestead  “Bedford  House,”  plans  were 
made  for  his  famous  story  “Last  of  the 
Mohicans.” 

Importance  in  Revolutionary  War  Times 

The  Declaration  .  of  Independence  was 
brought  to  White  Plains  on  July  nth,  177^> 
and  read  officially  to  New  York  State.  The 
Battle  of  White  Plains  occurred  at  Qiatter- 
ton’s  Hill,  October  28  of  the  same  year.  Lord 
Howe,  being  in  charge  of  the  British,  and 
General  Alexander  McDougall,  under  Wash¬ 
ington,  eommanding  the  American  forces.  In 
1779,  Aaron  Burr  was  stationed  at  White 
Plains  several  months  with  Continental  forces. 
At  North  Wlrite  Plains  still  stands  the  “old 
Miller  .house”  which  was 
Washington’s  headquarters 
at  intervals  through  the 
war.  In  this  very  house, 
plans  were  laid  for  the 
seige  at  Yorktown,  Va., 
that  decided  the  war  •  and 
set  our  great  land  free. 

Among  our  famous 
buildings  is  the  old  County 
Court  House  at  Bedford, 
built  in  1787,  the  John  Jay 
house  at  Katonah,  (named 
for  old  Chief  Katonah,  a 
ruling  Indian  in  the  County 
at  one  time)  and  Washing¬ 
ton’s  headquarters  at  North 
White  Plains. 

The  “Van  Cortlandt 
IManor”  at  Peekskill  is  a 
very  old  building  as  well  as 
“Sunnyside,”  Washington 
Irving’s  home  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  River,  and  the  old 
Dutch  church  at  Sleepy 
Hollow  Cemetery.  Guard 
Hill  at  Mt.  Kisco,  the 
highest  point  in  the  count)’’, 
played  an  important  part 
in  the  war.  It  was  used 
{Continued  on  page  626) 
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Keep  ^em  Qoing. 


I 


too  Lfas 


7 


UNICORN 

DADDfRfflON 


^WrOBATtS  5«  n«® 

OiAPm&co. 


For  a  two-tent  stamp  nae 
•will  send  you  one  of  our 
new  vest-fwcket  Milk  Cost 
Finders.  Gives  cost  of 
making  100  lbs.  of  milk 
at  all  prices  for  feed. 

Or  get  one  free  at  any 
Unicorn  feed  store. 


Early  Green  Grass  is 
A  Spring  Tonic. 

New  Pasture  is 
The  cow’s  idea  of 
A  swell  vacation 
But  neither  of  them 
Saves  you  any  money 
On  your  feed-bill. 

Money  in  milk-making 
Is  made  only 
When  the  cow 
Is  kept  going 
At  top  capacity 
For  her  entire 
Lactation  period. 

That  means 
Keep  feeding  Unicorn 
Right  through 
The  grass  season 
To  keep  up 
The  milk-flow  and 
To  keep  down 
Cost  of  production. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 

327  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


^LVERI2es 
LIMESTONE 


The 

SOLVAY  PROCESS 
COMPANY 

Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


^eap  the  Benefit 

tAe  First  Year --and 
many  YearsThereafter 

Spread  Solyay  Pulveri2;ed  Limestone!  You’ll  find  it 
the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Big  returns  the 
first  year,  and  for  four  or  five  years  thereafter.  Keep 
the  soil  sweet  and  productive.  Easy  to  handle,  in  bulk 
or  loo'lb.  bags,  safe  to  use,  non'caustic,  guaranteed 
high  test.  Learn  all  about  LIME;  write' for  the  new 
Solvay  Booklet,  full  of  valuable  information.  It  s 
FREE! 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  35  YEAR^ 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealera  of  America.  ^ 

^“rranU,  Polatoei.  Cabbase,  Melon*.  Flowm,  Tree*  an4 
Shrub*  from  Insects  Put  up  m  popular  packages  at  popular  prir**, 

1^.  D  J  n,  ^  ^ 


Write  (or  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc 


Hammond’s  Paint  and  Sing  Shot  Worb .  BeacOTu  York 


Burritt 
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Hot  YN eather  Grows  Crops 

Farm  and  Home  TalK 
By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

Beginning  with  some  good  showers  on  er  job  than  the  others  because  the  trees 
Sunday  and  Monday  nights,  the  weather  are  in  full  leaf  and  take  more  material  It 

became  warmer  and  warmer  until  the  had  to  be  hurried  also  because  the  hot 

thermometer  stood  at  from  90  to  105  de-  weather  caused  rapid  development  and  the 

grees  according  to  cay  lx  end  closed  up  very  quickly  after 

exposure,  dur  i  n  g  the  petals  were  off.  It  was  noticeable  that 

the  latter  parts  of  many  growers  omitted  this  spray.  The 

the  last  two  days,  brown  rot  control  spray  on  peaches  and 

It  is  the  hottest  plums  was  also  due  to  be  made  this  week, 

long  continued  Hot  weather  makes  this  more  than  usually 

spell  in  June  in  the  important. 

memory  of  most  of  More  Fruit  Observations 

us.  A  wonderful  jt  jg  ^  determine  the  set 

growing  period  too  of  fruit  but  some  observations  to  date  may 
or  weeds  and  bg  .^^Qj-th  while.  Pe^rs  which  made  such 
quack  grass  as  well  ^  very  heavy  bloom,  are  setting  only  fairly 
as  corn  and  other  ^gll  and  in  some  cases  very  poorly.  At 

1  f  f  ^  thought  that  Bartletts  must  have 

last  ot  tne  been  very  badly  injured  by  the  cold  weather 

the  potatoes  were  pla„,ed“tWs“  eers^-sS!  “'1,"'°“''' 

ing  pp  tl-ese  jobs  in  good  .tae  Corn  seTs^^oU  diLibmed  o::t="“eeV  xt 

that  was  planted  the  previous  week,  got  nf  tyipITp..  1  I-  u 

the  showers  at  the  beginning  of  this  week  r,o  tr  cf  pears  v^ich  are  ap- 

followed  by  the  warm  period  and  came  up  Lt  wHl'as  mnir 

immediately  so  that  a  good  deal  of  this  ^ 

lo  p1i  r  .iT  C  .  \  ■  -  Kmgs  are  not  setting  very  well.  Counts 

crop  is  a.11  rc3,dy  for  the  first  cultiv3.tion,  Qpvpr'il  nlrl  'TTirAnf^r  +  u 

We  expect  to  start  the  cultivators  on  a^^raK  of  onir^^e  J'f 

June  8th  It  has  been  an  ideal  week  for  “o  bSnt  c lusL  BuTev  n  £ 

S:hltrlr'la£  p,a'te"d"orl^"“^  Ti 

pear  to  be  setting  enough  for  a  good  crop 
Canning  Toinatoes  Being  Set  trees  that  bloomed  well. 

,,  ^  Somehow  these  remarks  seem  very 

Many  thousands  of  tomato  plants  for  common  place.  Probably  it  is  because 
the  canning  factory  have  been  set  this  they  are,  as  well  as  the  events  of  the  week, 
wee  .  Like  corn,  those  that  were  in  early  The  rush  of  the  planting  season  which  is 
in  the  week,  just  after  the  showers,  hardly  now  nearing  its  end  and  the  hot  weather 
stopped  growing,  but  plants  set  later  in  have  brought  a  general  weariness  which 
the  week  are  not  doing  so  well.  It  is  a  calls  for  a  breathing  spell  before  the 
hard  back  breaking  job  but  was  done  harvest  season  begins.  One  cannot  work 
promptly  in  spite  of  hot  weather.  Eight  at  top  speed  and  pressure  all  summer, 
carloads  of  plants  came  in  at  our  local  There  will  always  be  plenty  to  do  but 
station,  mostly  early  in  the  morning  and  the  urge  of  getting  it  done  today  will  not 
were  unloaded  and  on  the  farms  before  be  quite  so  great  during  the  next  two 
7  a.  m.  weeks. 

A  few  farmers  had  planted  beans  on  We  picked  our  first  ripe  strawberries 
June  6  but  most  growers  are  working  over  (two)  on  June  6,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  bean  ground-  again  doing  the  cultiva-  fresh  strawberries  and  cream  three  times 
tion  before  planting  and- preparing  to  plant  a  day  for  the  next  three  weeks  is  re- 
this  coming  week  of  June  8.  The  week  freshing. 

of  June  IS  is  thought  by  many  to  be  about  Qh,  yes,  I  almost  forgot  to  say  that  last 
the  right  time  to  plant  beans,  but  those  who  week  was  circus  ■■veek  and  of  course  we 
intended  to  follow  beans  with  wheat  have  had  to  go  to  take  Sonny,  even  if  it  was 
to  take  this  into  consideration  in  relation  95  degrees  up  under  the  big  canvass  1 
to  harvest  dates.  There  are  compensations ! — M.  C.  Burritt. 


Wheat  and  Hay  Slow  Up 

Wheat  and  hay  have  slowed  up  percept- 
ably  in  growth  on  account  of  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  the  hot  weather.  Oats  have  a 
good  start  and  show  good  color.  Canning 
factory  peas  look  well.  Alfalfa  will  be 
ready  for  first  cutting  in  a  week  or  ten 
days. 

The  third  or  caylx  spray  on  apples  has 


The  margin  of  profit  on  growing  oats 
is  small  at  the  best.  Ways  of  increasing 
it  can  be  learned  from  Bulletin  436,  “Re¬ 
sults  of  Experiments  with  Oats  in  New 
York”  published  at  Cornell.  This  Bul¬ 
letin  tells  the  methods  by  which  the  Col¬ 
lege  has  developed  high  yielding  strains 
of  oats,  and  the  results  of  field  trials  in 
different  parts  of  the  State. 


Didn’t  you  promise  me  to  be  a  good  boyf” 

^Yes,  father.” 

^And  didn’t  I  ^omise  you  a  thrashing  if  you  weren’tt* 

"Yes,  father,  hut  as  I’ve  broken  my.  prottuse,  you  needn’t  keep  yours 

■—Passing  Show  (London), 
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Hens  to  Keep  and  Hens  to  Sell 

It  Is  Not  Hard  to  Tell  the '  Difference  and  It  Pays 


Y  neighbor  has  a  flock  of  hens. 


It  is 

not  a  big  flock  by  any  means.  But  it  is 
big  enough  to  stand  a  little  culling.  \Ve 

__  ,  _  live  about  30  miles  from  that  spot  in 

New  York  City  known  as  the  cross-roads  of  the 
world,  in  a  little  country  village  just  south  of  the 
rich  potato  country  of  central  Nassau  county. 
Unlike  other  villages  to  the  west  of  us,  we  are 
still  considered  somewhat  rural.  And  we  like  it. 
But  to  come  back  to  that  flock  of  hens.  It  is  just 
big  enough  to  supply  the  family  needs  and  a  few 
more  of  us  next  door.  Because  the  range  and 
plant  is  limited  is  all  the  more  reason  why  that 
particular  flock  can  stand  culling.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  isn’t  that  why  every  flock  needs 
to  be  culled — to  get  every  dollar  pos¬ 
sible  out  of  the  investment  and  plant 
at  the  lowest  cost — to  have  every  hen 
producing. 

It  is  not  a  particularly  hard  job 
to  cull  hens.  When  culling  was 
first  talked  of  it  seemed  rather  a 
mysterious  procedure.  But  when  you 
get  right  down  to  it,  you  will  find 
that  it  is  neither  a  secret  art  nor  a 
real  technical  science — not  too  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  average  poultryman.  It 
does  require  some  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  but  the  essential  features  are 
simple  in  detail,  easily  learned  and 
may  be  practically  applied  by  any  one 
in  the  poultry  business.  Culling  is  no 
more  or  less  than  identifying  certain 
well  marked  characteristics  by  ex¬ 
amination  and  comparison  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  higher  from  the  lower 
producing  hens. 

You  have  no  doubt  seen  in  the 


By  FRED  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agncultnrist 

days  when  broodiness  cuts  down  the  egg  yield 
something  fierce.  If  you  find  a  hen  getting 
broody,  put  a  leg  band  on  her.  She  is  the  one 
to  sell,  particularly  if  you  find  her  guilty  of  a 
second  offense.  L.  H.  Hiscock,  who  writes  so 
interestingly  of  his  experience  with  hens  and  who 
is  well, known  to  readers  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  tells  of  a  little  experiment  he  conducted 
with  a  broody  hen.  She  became  broody  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  he  put  a  let  band  on  her.  By  May  she 
was  “sitting”  again  and  before  the  year  was  over 


s  '*•  *  ^  if 


Here  are  some  hens  that  won  an  egg  laying  contest  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 
Those  on  the  extreme  right  and  the  one  on  the  extreme  left,  show  their  capacity 
for  production  in  their  deep,  well  proportioned  and  well  carried  bodies. 


columns  of  present  day  periodicals  that  famous 
slogan  “15  minutes  a  day.”  That  amount  of  time 
spent  every  day  with  Dr.  Elliott’s  book  shelf  will 
bring  knowledge  to  the  reader.  Fifteen  minutes 
a  day  spent  examining  your  flock  of  hens,  picking 
out  the  less  active  individuals,  is  bound  to  increase 
the  producing  capacity  and  efficiency  of  your 
flock. 

But  how  do  we  go  about  telling  which  hens 


x'he  head  on  the  left  is  that  of  the  non-producer. 
Notice  the  weak  comb  and  eye  in  contrast  to  the  layer 
on  the  right. 

are  which — ^layers  or  “liars”?  A  latter  is  a  bird 
that  is  supposed  to  lay  eggs  and  pay  for  her 
keep — and  then  some — but  doesn’t.  She  is  always 
on  hand  at  meal  time  to  fill  her  crop  and  spends 
the  rest  of  the  day  loafing  and  primping  up  her 
feathers  while  the  layers  are  out  foraging  for  bugs 
and  worms.  When  you  figure  up  her  production, 
she  is  on  the  red-ink  side  of  the  calendar,  pulling 


advertising  she  bore  more  rings.  You  and  I  have  often  heard 
folks  say,  as  they  hurled  a  broody  hen  out  of  the 
nest  “that  pesky  thing  is  always  on  the  nest.” 
And  yet  they  let  her  go  back  instead  of  fattening 
her  for  fricassee,  for  which  she  was  worth  in¬ 
finitely  more  than  as  an  egg  producer. 

JMolting  is  another  guide  that  you  can  generally 
bank  on  as  an  indication  of  a  hen  for  sale.  There 
are  different  kinds  of  molts.  Some  hens  will  go 
through  a  partial  molt  and  start  laying  again  for 
a  short  period  and  then  will  go  back  to  shedding 
feathers.  Under  conditions  of  good  management 
a  good  laying  hen  will  hold  off  molting  until  later 
in  the  season  toward  fall  when  she  will  shed  her 
feathers,  take  a  rest  and  go  back  to  laying  again. 

There  are  other  physical  characteristics  that 
you  may  use  in  separating  your  good  birds  from 
the  poor  ones.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the 
layers  will  have  full,  well  proportioned  combs  and 
wattles  that  are  pliable,  bright  red  and  waxy.  The 
layer’s  beak  is  stout,  whitish  in  color  and  well 
curved.  Her  eye  is  large,  full,  prominent  and 
bright  in  expression.  The  poor  layer  on  the  other 
hand  has  a  beak  that  is  long,  slender,  yellow  in 
color,  has  wattles  that  are  small  and  shrunken 
and  the  eye  is  sunken  and  listless  in  appearance. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  and  from  now  on  to 
October  the  layers  will  always  look  a  little  more 
shabby.  Their  feathers  will  appear  rough  and 
somewhat  soiled.  Their  tails  will  be  whipped  out 
from  turning  in  the  nest.  The  drones  will  look 
more  sleek  and  white  and  well  kept.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  the  toe  nails  of  the  two,  will  show  that 
the  worker,  always  scratching  and  foraging, 


One  more  thing  is  very  important  and  that  is 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  body.  Look  at  the 
illustration  in  the  middle  of  the  page  on  which 
this  story  begins.  There  are  six  birds  in  that 
picture.  Notice  the  hen  on  the  extreme  left  and 
the  two  on  the  extreme  right.  Observe  the  deep 
dull  chest  and  how  broad  their  backs  appear  and 
how  their  top-line  coincides  with  the  horizontal 
line  of  the  under  body.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  they  are  layers.  Between  these  birds  and 
in  the  back  stands  ,  a  hen  that  has  the  earmarks 
of  one  that  does  not  produce  quite  as  well.  Do 
you  see  her  sloping  body?  She  may  be  a  high 
producer  and  it  may  be  that  she  is 
just  standing  that  way.  However, 
her  position  is  characteristic  of  a  hen 
with  a  poorly  formed  body,  being  too 
sloping,  with  the  breast  bone  that 
curves  up  toward  the  back  instead  of 
out  toward  the  front.  The  picture  of 
Lady  Bountiful  shows  the  deep  rect-< 
angular  body  and  full  breast  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  good  hen.  She  has  a 
record  close  to  300  eggs  a  year. 

The  egg  vent  bears  some  import¬ 
ance  in  identifying  layers.  It  will 
appear  moist,  soft,  extended  and  light 
in  color.  The  vent  of  a  poor  layer 
or  a  non-layer  is  contracted,  dry, 
puckered  and  deep  yellow  in  color. 

If  you  will  probe  in  the  hen’s  fluflf 
just  beneath  the  egg  vent,  you  will 
feel  the  ends  of  two  bones.  These 
are  the  pubic  bones  between  which 
the  egg  must  pass.  If  the  ends  of 
these  bones  are  thin  and  pliable  and 


fairly  far  apart — so  you  can  get  three  fingers  be¬ 
tween  them — you  may  feel  reasonable  sure  that 
your  hen  is  laying.  However,  if  the  ends  of  the 
pubic  bones  are  heavy,  thick  and  rigid  and  so  close 


down  the  average  of  the  whole  working  force.  _ _  _ _ ,  _ _ ^ 

You -can  do  some  culling  without  going  into  the  wears  down  her  toe  nails,  much  in  contrast  to  the 
details  of  head  and  body  type.  These  are  the  full  grown  nails  on  the  slacker  hen. 


This  is  Lady  Bountiful,  the  high  hen  in  one  of 
the  Vineland  egg  la5nng  contests.  This  picture  shows 
clearly  what  is  called  for  in  a  laying  hen— deep, 
rectangular  body,  carried  well,  showing  capacity.  Her 
record  is  close  to  300  eggs  per  year. 

together  that  you  have  difficulty  getting  two 
fingers  between  them,  you  can  generally  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  no  eggs  are  passing  through. 

To  go  into  all  of  the  minor  details  of  culling, 
{Continued  on  page  618) 
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An  Early  Summer  Review  of  Farm 
Conditions 

X. 

spring  started  out  early,  but 
General  much  cold  weather  during 

May,  it  ended  up  a  little  late. 
However,  it  was  a  pretty  good  spring  to  work, 
and  the  crops  were  gotten  in  on  time.  The  only 
big  general  planting  job  left  is  the  sowing  of 
buckwheat. 

Agriculture  in  general,  while  nothing  yet  to 
brag  about,  is  in  much  better  shape  than  it  was 
last  year.  There  is  a  little  more  labor  available, 
although  at  very  high  prices,  and  in  the  East 
particularly,  the  better  milk  marketing  cqnditions 
are  giving  our  farmers  more  encouragement  than 
they  have  had  before  in  some  time.  One  of  the 
mdicatrons  of  the  slightly  improved  times  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  some  movement  of  farm 
real  estate. 

The  wheat  harvest  is  already 
rnndi'flrvnc  Started  ill  the  Southwest. 

®  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  more  than  half  of  the  winter  wheat 
acreage  was  abandoned  in  several  of  the  western 
states  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  acreage  in  the 
whole  country.  The  June  first  forecast  for  winter 
wheat  is  the  worst  in  35  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  indications  that  the  world  wheat  crop 
will  be  very  good.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  may 
be  that  the  price  of  wheat  this  fall  will  be  none 
too  good  and  our  farmers  will  not  have  a  bumper 
crop  to  sell.  The  spring  wheat  crop  may  be 
better.  However  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
will  fare  well  in  winter  wheat  production.  New 
Tork  promises  over  a  half  million  bushels  better 
than  last  year  and  Pennsylvania  a  million  and  a 
half  more. 

There  has  been  the  usual  acreage  of  corn 
planted  and  other  spring  grains.  The  corn  crop 
may  he  affected  some  by  the  poor  quality  of  seed 
this  spring.  What  the  result  from  these  spring 
grains  will  be  is  yet  in  the  laps  of  the  gods. 

On  April  15,  grain  and  wool  prices  had  de¬ 
clined  from  the  peaks  and  they  reached  a  point 
slightly  lower-  than  last  December.  Oats  were 
down  to  the  lowest  point  in  fifteen  months.  Wheat 
is  showing  a  general  upward  movement  again. 

Meadows  Meadows  throughout  the  country 

as  a  whole  are  just  a  little  under 

Pastures  average  condition  for  the  past 

ten  years.  Pastures  are  a  little  bit 
better  than  normal.  In  the  East,  both  meadows 
and  pastures  are  considerably  above  the  average. 
But  at  this  writing  the  prolonged  spell  of  hot 
weather  has  seriously  affected  pastures  and 
meadows. 

In  a  recent  issue,  M.  C.  Burritt 
gave  a  most  excellent  forecast  of 

Vegetable  cannot  im- 

Outlook  ^Ton  it  any.  The  govern¬ 

ment  reports  that  fruit  has  been 
^iven  a  set-hack  by  killing  frosts. 
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Editorial  Page  ot  the  American  Agriculturist 

thought  and  send  in  your  entry?  Do  not  worry 
if  you  are  not  a  writer.  Good  English,  not 
even  good  spelling,  is  essential.  What  is  want¬ 
ed  is  good  ideas  for  improving  Grange  pro¬ 
grams.  Maybe  you  can  win  one  of  the  big 
prizes  for  yourself  2.nd  for  your  Grange.  Or  ff 
not,  perhaps  you  will  have  suggestions  that  we 
can  pass  on  to  other  Grangers  that  will  help 
them  to  put  on  better  programs.  Think  it 
over,  and  give  yourself  a  chance. 

The  rules  were  published  in  full  in  our  May 
23rd  issue.  Briefly,  a  first  prize  of  $50,  a  sec¬ 
ond  prize  of  $30  and  a  third  prize  of  $20  are 
offered  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  American- Agriculturist,  for  the  best  sug¬ 
gestions  for  lecturers’  programs  in  subordinate 
Granges  for  a  series  of  three  meetings.  These 
programs  can  he  those  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  used,  or  they  can  he  made  up  entirely 
new.  One-half  of  the  prize  money  will  go  to 
the  individual  winner  and  the  other  half  will 
go  to  his  or  her  Grange.  Programs  should  be 
stated  in  sufficient  detail  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  followed  by  any  Grange,  and  each  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  words.  Con¬ 
test  closes  September  1,  1925. 

Judges  will  be  S.  L,  Strivings,  Master  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist, 
Raymond  Cooper,  Lecturer  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  and  Charles  M.  Gardner, 
editor  of  the  National  Grange  Monthly.  Send 
all  programs  to  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


So  much  cold  weather  and  lack  of  rain  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  a  whole  have  affected  both 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  outlook.  Prices  in  the 
northern  city  markets  at  the  end  of  May  showed 
potatoes,  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  strawberries  a 
little  lower  in  price  than  a  year  ago.  Apples  and 
stored  vegetables  as  well  as  new  products  are 
gaining  in  prices  from  month  to  month.  Cante- 
lopes,  melons,  and  cherries  are  receiving  a  very 
keen  demand.  Strawberry  production  promises 
about  three-fourths  of  what  it  was  last  year. 

The  total  supply  of  hogs  for 
Market  market  in  sight  this  year  is  muth 

smaller  than  any  year  since  the 
close  of  the  war.  This  should  mean  that  the 
farmers  will  realize  at  least  fairly  well  on  their 
hogs  this  fall. 

p  It  For  detailed  comments  and 

Products  prices  and  conditions  in  the  poultry 
market,  watch  our  market  page 
each  week.  We  have  one  expert  who  gives  a 
large  amount  of  his  time  to  obtain  correct  poultry 
information. 

Incidentally,  you  will  find  valuable  information 
on  all  other  products  in  our  regular  market 
column  each  week. 

The  beginning  of  the  flush  production  in 
poultry  found  the  egg  market  fairly  firm  with 
prices  well  above  last  year.  The  flush  started 
prices  downward  somewhat.  Storage  of  eggs 
began  earlier  this  year  and  stocks  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  are  therefore  larger  than  they  were  last 
year  at  this  time. 

The  movement  of  live  poultry  is  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  effect  of  the  embargoes.  The 
long  cold  spring  has  had  some  effect  upon  the 
consumption  of  live  poultry.  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  believes  it  is  time  to  go  slowly  and  to 
be  consefvative  in  enlarging  the  poultry  business. 
Dairvinp-  dairy  market  is  considerably 

Conditic^s  stronger  than  it  was  last  year  and 
prices,  particularly  of  fluid  milk, 
have  been  well  maintained,  although  there  has 
been  some  complaint  recently  that  reductions 
which  have  occurred  in  prices  were  unnecessary 
because  of  competitive  price-cutting  in  New 
York  City. 

Although  we  started  in  last  fall  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  butter  in  storage,  it  moved 
out  rapidly  so  that  when  the  flush  season  began 
there  was  practically  no  butter  in  storage.  The 
average  price  of  92-score  butter  for  the  month 
of  May  was  42.58  cents.  The  price  for  April 
was  44.53  cents,  and  the  price  for  May  last  year 
was  38.9  cents. 

A  strange  situation  exists  in  the  cheese  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  said  that  on  June  i  receipts  were  the 
lightest  in  New  York  City  of  any  June  i  since 
the  early  days  of  the  industry. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
the  average  price  of  Grade  B  milk  testing  3.5 
per  cent  butter  fat  paid  producers  at  country  points 
in  the  INIiddle  Atlantic  states  was  $2.75  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  May.  For  April,  the  corresponding 
price  was  $2.76,  and  for  March  $2.86.  For 
April  a  year  ago  the  price  was  $2.49. 

One  of  the  signs  that  makes  farmers  them¬ 
selves  believe  that  dairying  conditions  are  really 
improved  is  the  fact  that  the  price  of  dairy  cows 
is  beginning  to  strengthen.  In  any  fluctuation  in 
prices  of  dairy  cows,  purebreds  are  the  last  to  go 
down  and  the  last  to  come  back.  Not  in- years 
has  the  price  of  good  purebred  stock  been  as  low 
5s  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Therefore,  it  seems 
that  not  in  years  has  there  been  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  men  to  get  started  with  purebred  sires 
and  cows. 


Hot  Weather  Helps  Dairymen 

During  the  first  week  :n  June  we  were 
reminded  of  mowing  away  hay  in  July  in 
the  loft  under  the  horse  barn  roof.  We  have 
seen  a  lot  of  hot  weather,  hut  never  in  our 
experience  have  we  seen  it  so  oppressively  hot 
for  so  long  a  period  as  it  has  been  during  this 
week  in  New  York  City.  The  whole  country 
has  suffered  exceedingly,  too,  but  there  is  a 
high  humidity  in  the  air  here  which  makes  it 
especially  hard  to  stand  the  heat.  People 
have  died  by  the  score'  and  hundreds  have 
been  prostrated.  Thousands  flocked  to  the 
beaches  and  to  the  parks  to  gain  a  little  on 
their  exhaustion  during  the  breathless  nights. 

One  of  the  good  effects  for  the  dairymen 
from  a  protracted  spell  of  hot  weather  is  the 
increased  consumption  of  dairy  products,  al¬ 
though  it  of  course  throws  the  cows  off  from 
their  production.  The  large  ice  cream  com¬ 
panies  have  reported  that  they  could  not  make 
enough  of  their  product  to  fulfill  the  demand. 
The  consumption  of  milk  also  was  increased 
greatly  in  the  cities,  although  one  company 
reports  that  this  increase  was  somewhat  offset 
by  the  number  of  people  who  have  gone  to 
the  country.  Most  of  these,  however,  still 
continue  to  use  milk.  The  effect  of  the  un¬ 
seasonable  hot  weather  on  crops  will  for  the 
most  part  he  good,  warming  up  the.  ground 
and  giving  the  crops,  especially  corn,  a  good 
send  off. 


How  the  G-range  Contest  Is  Coming 

Entries  for  the  Grange  Lecturers’  contest 
are  rapidly  coming  in  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  office.  We  have  read  some  of  these 
and  are  surprised  at  the  good  material  and 
suggestions  which  are  being  submitted.  We 
feel  that  when  the  best  ones  are  published  they 
are  going  to  be  of  real  help  to  Grangers  in 
putting  on  better  lecturers’  programs.  If  you 
are  a  Granger,  why  not  give  the  matter  some 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

Here  is  a  story  just  the  way  it  came  to 
me  in  a  letter  from  a  Tompkins  County 
friend : 

A  farmer  from  the  hills  went  to  Ithaca  and 
was  going  into  one  of  the  stores.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  a  “Smart  Alec”  was  just  coming  out, 
and  as  the  old  man  turned  to  go  by  him,  he 
dodged  in  front  of  him,  so  the  old  man  turned 
to  go  by  him  on  the  other  side.  The  young 
fellow  dodged  in  front  of  the  farmer  again. 
After  this  was  repeated  the  third  time,  the 
old  man  stopped. 

“SAY,  YOUNG  FELLER,  IF  YOU 
WOULD  BE  GOOD  ENOUGH  TO  STAND 
STILL  A  MINUTE,  I’LL  GO  AROUND 
YOU!” 


American  Agricult  'r’it,  June  20,  1925 
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‘My  Experience  With  the  Roadside  Market.” 

Prize  Winning  and  Other  Letters  from  Our  Interesting  Contest 


Editors’  Note:  Getting  fair  prices  for  their 
products  is  the  farmer’s  biggest  problem.  On 
this  page  are  the  prize-zvinning  and  other  good 
letters  from  our  roadside  marketing  contest.  You 
will  find  many  splendid  suggestions  in  these 
letters,  taken  directly  from  the  experience  of  the 
writers.  These  suggestions  may  help  you  get 
more  for  your  products. 

Let  us  insert  just  one  zvord  of  caution,  hozv- 
ever.  IVc  do  not  zvish  to  encourage  anyone  to 
rush  into  the  roadside  marketing  business  without 
first  carefully  figuring  all  of  the  difficulties.  It 
takes  a  very  large  amount  of  time  and  labor,  and 
to  succeed  one  must  give  great  attention  to  detail. 
Also,  the  roadside  markets  are  rapidly  increasing 


A  building  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  In  some  instances  it  will  help. 


so  that  unless  one  has  a  good  location,  good 
products,  well  graded,  the  strict  competition  may 
make  the  effort  a  failure. 

It  Takes  Time  and  Determination 

First  Prize 

After  six  years’  experience  on  a  134- 
acre  farm,  26  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
we  can  give  some  words  of  advice. 
To  begin  with,  you  must  realize  the 
opportunity  before  you  and  never  give  up,  though 
days  of  failure  may  come.  Our  mistakes  must 
only  help  us  to  grow  stronger;  optimism  and 
enthusiasm  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  plenty  of 
hard  work. 

We  aim  to  sell  all  our  own  products  and  have 
neat  signs  to  advertise  the  vegetables,  milk,  cake, 
fruit,  etc.  Give  people  what  they  want  and  when 
they  drive  thirty  miles  as  many  of  them  do,  please 
them  by  having  just  the  kind  of  home-made  cake 
they  like  best.  The  milk  is  served  ice  cold  in  clean 
individual  cups,  5,000  of  which  were  used  last 
season.  We  are  sometimes  called  “The  Milk 
Farm”  by  our  customers,  and  on  a  hot  Sunday 
often  sell  100  quarts  of  milk  by  the  glass. 

We  shun  red-  paint  and  gaudy  posters  that  mar 
the  effect  of  the  landscape  and  people  like  to  come 
and  spend  the  whole  afternoon  on  the  benches 
we  have  provided  under  the  great  ash  trees  over 
100  years  old.  Just  flat  boards  on  trestles  hold 
our  produce,  and  a  glass  cabinet  holding  eight 
cakes  is  an  attractive  place  for  cake  and  pie. 

Figures  talk  and  tell  something  of  the  past 
six  years  of  growth.  In  April,  I9I9>  came 
to  “Sunnyside”  a  bride  and  groom,  both  bom  in 
Plpladelphia.  We  bought  a  rented,  run-down 
farm  on  a  good  automobile  road  and  started  our 
climb.  The  first  year  our  receipts  were  $400 ;  in 
1920,  help  was  scarce  and  our  receipts  were  only 
$300.  A  discouraging  period,  but  that  is  the  time 
to  work  harder.  In  1921  we. took  in  $1,000  from 
our  market.  1922  was  also  somewhat  discourag¬ 
ing  and  we  fell  back  again  with  $762.68  receipts. 
In  1923,  we  took  on  new  life.  Our  1,000  peach 


trees  we  planted  when  we  moved  here  began  to 
add  to  our  profits  and  $2,256.44  were  our  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  climb  now  is- more  gradual  but  we 
have  learned  much,  increased  our  variety,  apd  in 
1924,  had  $2,729.30  to  add  to  our  bank  account. 
During  last  season  honey  in  clean,  attractive 
bottles  was  a  big  seller  and  $500  worth  marked 
the  season’s  close. 

Satisfied  customers  of  course  are  the  best  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  have  people 
return  regularly  the  entire  season.  You  meet 
people  that  become  real  friends,  you  make  people 
happy  by  giving  them  the  best  possible  that  can 
be  produced,  and  life  is  worth  living  because  we 
can  be  of  some  real  service  to  those  we  meet. 

Sweet  corn,  both 
white  and  Golden 
Bantam,  has  always 
been  a  big  attraction 
and  one  week  end  we 
sold  3,000  ears.  We 
aim  to  always  sell 
fresh  products  and 
when  people  drive  a 
distance  for  vege¬ 
tables  they  have  a 
right  to  get  corn  the 
day  it  is  pulled.  A 
succession  of  corn  is 
also  necessary  and 
when  our  first  plant¬ 
ing  comes  people 
know  they  can  get  a 
new  planting  every 
week  until  frost. 

The  same  is  true  of 
peaches.  We  have  all 
varieties  from  the 
middle  of  August  un¬ 
til  frost.  They  receive 
good  care  and  cultivation,  and  eveiy  basket  is 
sold  at  the  farm  and  no  peach  is  sold  that  is  not 
in  perfect  condition.  At  this  time  our  receipts 
l\ave  passed  those  of  last  year  and  with  the  peach 
trees  looking  better  than  ever 
and  a  large  crop  of  peas  ready  to 
pick  we  look  for  a  greater 
season  than  ever  before. 


as  beets,  carrots,  onions,  radish  and  rhubarb,  cu^ 
cabbage  and  cauliflower,  lettuce  and  celery,  and 
place  in  a  cool  cellar  and  display  but  a  small 
quantity  of  each  kind  at  a  time.  AVe  pick  toma¬ 
toes,  peppers,  squash,  cucumbers,  melons,  and 
pumpkins,  etc.,  take  inside,  wipe  and  clean,  and  • 
display  in  any  number  or  quantity  desired  by  the 
customer.  We  pick  and  have  fresh  berries  in 
season,  every  day  after  9  A.  M.  We  usually 
try  to  have  as  many  varieties  of  vegetables  as 
possible  as  that  helps  to  make  a  good  display  on 
our  table. 

We  sow  in  small  quantities  so  as  to  have  the 
main  vegetables  coming  on  fresh  all  of  the 
season. 

We  have  a  large  table  painted  green  and  white 
with  display  space  on  top  and  in  front  and  space 
underneath  for  some  surplus  and  for  sacks,  paper 
and  string.  We  furnish  sacks  and  paper  to  wrap 
and  hold  all  purchases  and  have  our  name  and 
address,  fruit  and  vegetables,  stamped  on  all 
sacks  and  baskets. 

We  are  located  on  the  main  state  road  from 
Syracuse  to  Thousand  Islands,  only  eight  miles 
from  the  center  of  Syracuse  and  three  miles  from 
Oneida  Lake  and  its  many  summer  resorts.  We 
have  lots  of  customers  who  drive  out  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  in  the  evening  before  dark  and  we  put  up 
orders  just  to  suit  them. 

We  grade  all  of  our  produce  and  either  use  at 
home  or  feed  all  seconds,  or  sell  as  such  if  some 
party  wants  that  quality.  We  find  the  main 
thing  is  to  be  fair  and  courteous  and  try  to 
please  all. — ^J.  E.  C.,  New  York. 


-  f 

A  Hundred  DoUars  For  Strawberries  | 

{Third  Prize) 

I  JUST  took  up  the  American  Agriculturist 
to  take  a  ten  minutes’  rest.  The  first  thing 
I  started  to  read  was  “This  is  your  last  chance  to 
tell  us  about  your  roadside  market.” 

Two  years  ago  I  had  quite  a  strawberry  bed. 
For  years  I  always  had  enough  for  our  family, 
but  that  year  I  had  a  new  bed  and  it  was  just 


Do  not  grow  discouraged. 
Work  hard  and  smile ! 

— M.  L.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 


Fresh  Products  Well 
Graded 

{Second  Prize) 

WE  have  conducted  a 
roadside  market  for  the 
last  four  years  and  have  had 
the  best  success.  We  have 
disposed  of  all  the  produce 
from  12  acres,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  what  we  use  for  our 
family  of  from  three  to  five 
people,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  over  $1,300,  sell¬ 
ing  some  days  in  the  berry 
season  to  within  a  few  cents 
of  $50,  and  on  ordinary 
days  anywhere  from  $8  to  $30. 

We  sell  every  day  except  Sunday.  We  do 
no  business  on  Sunday.  We  usually  commence 
selling  about  May  ist  and  miss  only  a  few  days 
until  December,  then  a  few  days  a  week  the  rest 
of  the  year  when  autos  can  travel. 

There  are  certain  important  factors  in  operat-' 
ing  a  roadside  market  which  must  be  followed  in 
order  to  make  a  success  of  it.  First,  strictly  fresh 
products;  second,  first  quality;  third,  courteous 
treatment  of  your  customers;  fourth,  a  good  full 
measure. 

We  raise  all  kinds  of  vegetables  for  sale,  also 
berries,  some  fruit,  eggs  and  chickens.  We  put 
our  vegetables  up  fresh  every  morning,  usually 
put  up  quite  a  quantity  of  such  bunch  vegetables 


A  neat  and  attractive  market  that  invites  the  more  discriminating 
buyer.  It  has  an  air  of  quality  about  it. 


loaded  with  berries.  My  husband  went  out  to 
work  and  so  I  was  left  alone  to  take  care  of 
chickens  and  garden.  We  live  on  a  hill  off  the 
main  road  so  we  very  -seldom  sell  anything  at  the 
house. 

I  said  to  my  husband  on  Sunday,  “I  must  pick 
berries  tomorrow.  I  will  never  be  able  to  use 
them  all.  Will  you  take  them  to  the  city?” 

“Maybe  I  will,”  he  said. 

But  Monday  morning  he  went  to  work,  saying, 
“I  cannot  be  bothered  with  those  few  berries.” 

After  I  had  my  dishes  done,.  I  went  and  picked 
berries.  How  I  hated  to  see  my  berries  go  to 
waste.  I  said  to  myself,  “I  won’t.  If  I  cannot 
sell  them,  I  shall  give  them  away.”  So  I  took  a 
{Continued  on  page  620) 
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Hillpot  QUALITY  Chicks 

You  Profit — When  Quality  Comes  at  Such  Prices 

a. 


50 

55.50 

6.50 

7.00 

7.75 

5.00 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

13.00 

15.00 

9.00 


500 

$48.00 

57.50 

62.50 
72.5a 
45.00 


White,  Black  &  Brawn  Leghorns  ,...$3.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  Anconas  . 3.50 

R.  I.  Reds  &  White  Rocks  . . 4.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  BIk.  Minorcas  ....  4.25 

Mixed  .  2.75 

SPECIAL  MATING 

Mating  A  White  Leghorns  .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.50 

BIk.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks .  4.25  7.75  15.00  72.50 

Beds,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Wyandottes  _  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50 

Full  count  ano  safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  within  1200  miles. 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  10  Big  Hatches  Weekly  Insure  Prompt  Deliveries 
by  check,  registered  letter  or  P.  0.  money  order. 


1000 
$  90.00 
110.00 
120.00 
140.00 
90.00 


140.00 
140.00 
170.00 
Sent  by 
Remit 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Box  29,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SUMMER 


THE  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  INDIVIDUALLY  OWNED  AND  OPERATED 
HATCHERY  IN  OHIO.  I  am  a  PIO.VEER  in  the  Baby  Chick  business,  For 
20  odd  years  I  have  been  producing  high  class  Baby  Chicks  which  hare 
gone  out  to  tliousands  of  Poultry  people  of  America  and  proven  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Our  large  capacity  enables  us  to  fill  orders  of  any  size 
on  short  notice  and  your  orders  will  have  our  immediate  attention. 


NOW 


^  .  PRICES 

rw  V''®  thrive  at  their  very  best  and  at  the  extremely  low  prices  we  have  now  made  on  our  Chicks, 

they  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  profitable  investment. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — Postpaid  prices  on  i 

White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . . . . . $5.0v 

Sheppard  Anconas,  R.  C.  Br.  l/;ghorns.  Black  Minorcas  . . .  5  50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  . .'.’  -O^OO 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . . .  T  r  ' 

Wliite  Minorcas  .  .  g 

Light  Brahmas  . 9 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  . !!!.!.'!!!!!!!!!!**'  6  00 

Assorted  Ught  Breeds  . .'."..'.*!!!!!!!!!!'  4.50  o  uu  oo  uu  luuo 

Don't  delay  yoiir  orders  but  get  these  Chicks  on  your  range  as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  full '"benefit  of*  the  splen- 
md  growth  they  will  now  make  and  these  extremely  low  prices.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Reference;  Farm¬ 
er  s  .Mate  baitk  Dun  s  or  Bradstreet.  Free  Catalog,  and  further  details  as  to  prices  on  EXTRA  SELECT  CHICKS. 
1  want  your  business  this  season  and  you  may  rest  assured  we  will  take  care  of  you  right.  I  am  now  the  ONLY 
owning  and  operating  a  Hatchery.  Be  sure  to  address  as  below 
LAWRENCE  P.  UHL,  Box  53 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.00 

$  9.00 

$42.00 

$  80.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

90.00 

11.50 

54.00 

105.00 

7.50 

14.00 

68.00 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

6.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

4.50 

8.00 

38.00 

75.00 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES — OUR  16TH  YEAR 

_ I  1  /\  ^  — 


Don’t  fall  to  take  advantage  of  these  prices  for  they  will  Include  our  number  one 
chicks  and  specials.  Ohio  Accredited  Chicks  means  every  bird  in  our  breeding  flocks 
culled  and  banded  for  egg  production  and  qualify  by  experts  trained  and  authorized 
by  the  Poultry  Department  of  Ohio  State  University.  Don’t  forget  that  eggs  and 
poultry  will  bring  high  prices  from  now  on  and  that  these  chicks  will  be  money  mak¬ 
ers.  Will  ship  any  number  of  chicks  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  for  25  to  50  chicks 
add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 


S.  C.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  . 

R.  C.  Reds,  White  &  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas 


10c 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . . . , 

12c 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  .... 

13o 

All  Hvy  Odds  &  Ends  .... 

15c 

All  Lights  Odds  &  Ends  .. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Attractive  catalog  free.  With  every  order  for  100  or  more  chicks  we  furnish’ you  "a 


valuable  Book  on  how  to  raise  clilcks  and  poultry. 
HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY. 


NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


Hens  to  keep  and  Hens  to  Sell 

(Coniinued  front  615) 

would  take  a  great  deal  of  space.  If  you 
are  interested  in  improving  your  flock 
-firmly  believe  you  will  be  repaid  a  bun 
dred  fold  by  getting  some  good  bulletins 
on  the  subject.  Cornell  issues  an  ex 
cellent  bulletin  on  the  subject  by  O.  B 
Kent.  It  is  excellently  illustrated,  mak¬ 
ing  more  of  a  story  in  pictures.  However 
you  cannot  learn  a  whole  lot  about  culling 
by  simply  reading.  You  have  got  to 
handle  the  birds  at  the  same  time.  An¬ 
other  excellent  bulletin  is  put  out  by-  the 
University  of  Maryland  located  at  College 
Park,  Md.  It  is  known  as  bulletin  No.  35 
It  is  written  in  a  popular  manner  and  also 
well  illustrated.  Many  poultrymen  wil 
go  fartfier  than  sending  for  the  bulletins 
They  will  spend  a  few  days  at  Cornell 
at  the  coming  judging  school  and  learn  the 
game  first  hand  under  the  instruction  of 
men  who  have  made  a  study  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  for  years. 

Trying  to  make  money  with  hens  that 
you  have  not  culled  is  like  trying  to  make 
money  with  a  lot  of  cows  that  have  hard 
work  by  making  3000  pounds  of  milk  a 
year.  If  your  flock  is  going  to  pay,  every 
hen  in  it  has  got  to  be  working.  Busines? 
houses  see  to  it  that  every  employee  has 
a  job  and  when  somebody  is  found  loaf¬ 
ing — not  producing  anything — that  in¬ 
dividual  promptly  gets  the  gate.  In  the 
hen  world  they  should  get  the  axe. 


B 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE— AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE.  Chicks  from  our 
hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  purebred 
chicks.  They  have  been  inspected  and  have  stood  the  test.  Order  today 
for  immediate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feel  safe. 


Prices  (Postpaid)  on: 

S.  C.  Wh,.  Br. ,  &  Buff  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Alottled  Anconas  . 

BIk  Minorcas,  Bd.  Bocks,  S.  C. 

R.  C.  Rods  . 

White  Rock'S,  Wliite  Wyandottes 

S.  C.  Buff  &  White  Orpingtons  _  _  _ 

■Jfersoy  Black  Giants  .  5.00 

Heavy  assorted  (Not  Accredited)  .  2.50 

Light  assorted  (Not  Accredited)  .  2.00 

Inimedi.ite  shipment.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WOLF  HATCMIKG  &  BREEDING  CO.,  DEPT.  2 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.50  $ 

4.75 

$  9.00 

$42.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.00 

& 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

52.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

62,00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.50 

62.00 

1000 
$  80.00 
80.00 


20.00 

8.00 

6.00 


97.00 
40;  00 
30.00 


195.00 

80.00 

60.00 


GI8S0NBURG.  OHIO 


GENEVA”  CHICKS  NOW 


New  Low  Prieos.  25%  deposit  books  your  order. 


VGU.IAKE  UO  CHANCE 


The  Cost  of  a  Hen  House 

Can  you  give  us  some  idea  what  it  will 
cost  us  to  build  a  hen  house  that  will  hold 
about  two  hundred  hens.  We  have  gravel 
on  the  farm  and  plan  to  do  some  of  the 
work  ourselves.— Anonymous,  New  York. 

'  I ’HE  cost  of  a  hen  house  should  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible  and  still  have  a 
good  house.  An  expensive  house  makes 
it  so  much  more  difficult 'for  the  hens  to 
pay  you  a  profit.  Some  good  houses  re¬ 
cently  built  have  cost  about  $2.00  for  each 
hen  that  it  will  hold,  but  by  doing  some 
of  the  work  yourself,  the  cost  can  be  kept 
down.  We  know  of  one  house  that  has 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.00  per  lien, 
but  that  is  unusual.  The  cost  is  where 
four  square  feet  are  allowed  for  each  hen, 
or  20  by  20  feet  for  100  hens. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build,  we  would 
advise  that  you  visit  several  of  the  best 
poultry  houses  in  your  community,  and 
talk  with  the  owners.  Call  on  your  farm 
bureau.  He  will  undoubtedly  know  some 
very  good  places  for  you  to  visit  right  in 
your  country.  It  will  also  be  advisable 
to  write  to  your  State  college  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  ask  them  for  poultry  house  plans. 
Last  but  not  least,  do  not  feel  satisfied 
with  an  estimate  from  one  builder — get 
three  or  four  with  the  understanding  that 
you  may  reject  any  or  all  bids. 


One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

English,  Hollywood  and  Tancred  Leghorns 
{13  and  $15  per  hundred;  Bi-own  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
118;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minorcas. 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comh  Anconas.  $13  to 
$15;  Light  Brahntias,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30.  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


CHICKS— 5000  Weekly 

BEST  BREEDS— LOWEST  PRICES  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $  9.0O 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  9.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  11.00 

Buff  Rocks  . 11.00 

Broilers  .  fflO 

1,000  or  more  a  matter  of  correspondence.  Order  direct 

rom  advertisement.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  1,  Box  12,  Richfield.  Pa. 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $  8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  8.00  per  100 

S  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00  per  loO 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chix  .  7.00  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%  urepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

1.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA.,  BOX  161 


RABY  ihsfiected  and 

„  culled  flocks.  Live  Delivery 

Gnarantoed.  Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Rod.s  .  3. 00  5.50  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50  6,50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.25  3.50  7.00 

Free  Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots. 

NiTTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY 


Box  102 


Bcllefonfe,  P» 


FROM  FREE 


500 

$42.00 

53.00 

53.00 

77.00 


1000 
$  80.00 
105.00 
105.00 


100%  Live  Dcliveiy  Guar.  Postpaid  prices  50  100  300 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $5.00  $  9.00  $26.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  English,  Wh.  Legirorns  6.00  11.50  33.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bl.  alinorcas  .  6.00  11.50  33.00 

Bu.ff  &  Wn.  iUinorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyandots  . .  8.50  16.00  46.00 

Mixed  Chicks,  $8  per  100  straight.  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks,  $9.50  per  100  straight. 

OUR  “GENEVA”  CHICKS  ARE  HATCHED  FROM  PERSONALLY  INSPECTED  FLOCKS,  FREE  FROM  EUROPEAN  PEST 
AND  OTHER  DISEASES,  Baby  CHICK  FOUNTAIN  sent  FREE  with  each  one  hundred  Chicks.  Thousands  of  pleased 
cu.sumier.s.  Cataiog  Free.  Bank  Reference.  Mem.  1.  B.  C.  A. 

GENEVA  HATCHERY,  BOX  12  GENEVA,  INDIANA 


POSTPAID  PHiCES  LFEECiiVE  JUNE  15! h 

S.  C.  White  Leghor.ns  .  . 

Brown,  Buff  &  liTsck  I,cghorn.s,  Sheppard  Anconas 
Barred  Rocks.  Black  Minnrc.as 


50  100 

. $4.00-  $  7.50 

.  4.50  8.50 

.  5.00  9.50 

White  &  Buff  Rocks,  Rose  &  Single  Comb  Reds  .  6.75  11.00 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  .  5.75  11.00 

Ex'tra  (lual.  Wh.  Wyandots.  R  C.  Reds.  Wh.  Minorcas....  7.50  14.00 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barron  &  Ihuitas  Str.ains  .  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.50  3.00 

Light  .Mixed  . . ._. .  3.75  7.00 

300%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


500 

$35.00 

41.00 

45.00 

52.50 

52.50 

67.50 

57.50 

37.50 
33.00 


1000 
$  70.00 
80.00 
85.00 


130.00 

110.00 

75.00 

65.00 


BABY  CHICKS 


8e 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  ...  8c 
S  C  Barred  Rocks  Oc.  Mixed  7c.  Special  prices  on 
500  and  1000  lots.  These  chic’Ks  are  from  our  free 
range  hred-to-lay  stock  100  7e  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  Order  from  thi.s  ad,  or  write  for 
free  circular.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  51. 
■cAiistcrville,  Pa. 


VIGOROUS  DUALITY  CHICKS-  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
America’s  Greatest  layers.  Order  Direct 

Wyckoff  and  Tancred  Lcgliorns  .  Sc  each 

Parks  Itocks  and  Owens  Reds  . 11c  each 

Sheppard  .Mottled  Anconas  . .■ . 10c  each 

Martin  Regal  White  Wyandottes  . 12c  each 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery 
WM.  D.  SEIDEL,  Cox  17.  Washinefoavilic,  Pa. 


JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  268. 
251.  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  SO  acres  devoted  to  Poultry.  _ 

Caialog.  A.  C.  JONES,  Georgetown,  Del. 


RARY  r'Hir'ir^  Hatched  by  the  best 

"'J’lJLJ  1  system  of  Incubation 

>■111™  from  hlgh-cla.ss  bred-to- 

lay  stock.  Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds,  Black 
Minorca.s.  White  Wy.andottes — ll%c  eacli;  White, 

Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas — O^/^e  each;  Broil¬ 
ers — 7c  each.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM, 


NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED 
t,  EGG  PRODUCTION 


FOR  HEAVY 


White  Leghorns  . $3  per  100 

Brown  Leghorns  ....  $8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  .  $9  per  100 

Rhode  I.  Reds  ....  $10  per  100 
MLxed  Chicks  .  $7  per  100 

Postage  paid.  Live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  Prompt  sliipment. 

iUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
•  -  -  -  PfU 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

From  Free  Range  Stock 


Mixed  . 

Per  100 

50 

$3.25 

25 

$2.00 

W.  Leg . 

.  8.00 

4.25 

2.50 

B.  Bocks  . 

4.75 

2.75 

Beds  &  Wyan  . 

3.75 

3.25 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Circulars  Free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 

TERSE Y.BLACK  GIANTS,  I  I 

MAY  DELIVERY  L'lllCKS 

$22  per  100;  $11  per  50;  $5.50  per  25.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  You  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  utility.  Giants  at  any  price.  We  breed 
and  hatch  Pedrick’s  Jersey  Black  Giants 
Eixclusively.  Order  from  ad,  or  send  for 
catalog 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


fl  i  li-  c  s.  C.  W.  I.eg.  7c  B.  P. 

Rocks  8c.  Mixed  7c.  100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  from  this 
adv.  or  circular  Free.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  McAlis- 
terville.  Pa.,  R.  D.  N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Propi 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  (Direct)  “  4,™ 

Brea  for  .size  and  h^vy  production.  Big  reduction  oil 
chicks.  Growing  pullfts  now  ready.  Satisfaction  on  all 
sales.  BEO-W-FARM,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


URKEVS.  Ducts,  Geess,  foS 

wants.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Highland 
P.nrm.  Box  G.  Sellersvllle.  Pa. 


T 


Additional  Baby  Chick 
Advertising  on  Page  621 


25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Guineas, 

Bantams,  Collies,  Stock,  Eggs,  low.  Catalog. 

PIONEER  FARMS,  Telfari,  hu 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  lOc  each. 
s_  White  Leghorns,  Sc  each. 
Mixed  7c  each.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  deliver/ 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  lor  circular. 

NEVIN  STUCK, 

McAIisterville,  PM, 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  DAY  OLD 
TURKEYS  for  June  Delivery 

Sixty -five  cents  each;  twelve  to  twelve  hundred  ordeii 
filled  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 
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Holstein  Men  Convene 

Grand  Rapids  Meeting  and  Sale  A  Success 

WAS  very  glad 


I  very  glad  -  g  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.  HoTsteir-F 

to  have  the  op-  .  .  jriui&iciu  x 

nortunity  to  go  as  a  delegate  from  New  Association: 

*■  JO  ...  .  _  <<  I  rvi  i  r 


New  York  State 
riesian 


Immediately  after  the  Committee  on 
Elections  has  completer'  its  canvass  of 
votes  for  delegates  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  by  telegram,  confirmed  by  reg¬ 
istered  letter,  each  delegate  in  every 
district  so  elected  of  his  election. 
Within  five  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice -by  telegram  each  delegate  shall 
return  to  the  Secretary  at  his  office,  a 
written  acceptance  or  declination  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Annual  Meeting  to  which  ho 
has  been  eiected  as  delegate. 

“It  shaH  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  ascertain  from  iuch  returns  if 
vacancies  occur  in  any  district  and  if 
so  to  fill  same  from  delegates  voted  on 
by  declaring  elected  the  next  lower  in 
order  of  votes  receiveo  until  all  vacan¬ 
cies  are  filled,  same  to  be  notified  as  in 
case  of  the  regular  elections. 

“Should  there  be  no  other  delegates 
properly  nominated  with  whom  to  fill 
vac.ancies.  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  president  of  state  associations  in 
all  organized  states  requiring  him  to 
designate  remaining  delegates  in  the 
order  of  number  for  such  district.  In 
unorganized  states  the  Secretary  chall 
notify  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  who  shall  have  the  power 
to  name  delegates  to  fill  the  vacancies 
in  these  districts. 

“Requirements  of  eligibility  of  ap¬ 
pointed  delegates  shall  in  all  cases  oe 
t'-'"'  same  rs  for  those  elected  by  ballot. 
The  resolution  proposed  by  H.  W.  AI- 
CUS31U11.  ou.xiv,  wx  xx.v.  --  j]]  _  of  great  importance, 

were  opposed  to  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  delegates  felt  that  the  $300,000  re- 

would  discredit  a  great  many  of  the  yearly  accumulated  in  time  of  plenty 

records  already  made.  No  delegate  saw  we  were 

fit  to  point  out  that  yearly  testing  had  through  a  lean  period.  The  resolu- 

fallen  off  so  that  it  almost  ceased  to  exist  passed  changes  the  section  of  the 

as  a  factor.  In  New  York  State  I  under-  ^  relating  to  the  method  by  which 

stand  that  there  are  about  106  dairymen  direc<^ors  are  authorized  to  use  any 
making  yearly  records.  Of  this  number  reserve  fund  In  the  treasury 

only  five  are  Holstein  breeders  and  I  hap-  Association.  The  Allyn  resolution 

pen  to  be  one  of  these  five.  At  Fishkill  ^he  necessity  for  a  unanimous 

Farms  I  have  sixteen  cows  on  test  for  Board  on  reserve  fund  matters, 

305  days.  I  would  not  run  these  cows  for  instead  requires  a  three  fourths  vote, 
the  full  year  because  I  believe,  it  is  the  members  approval  before  reserve 

normal  thing  for  a  cow  to  have  a  calf  ,  ,  ,  j. — j 


York  State  to  the  fortieth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  held  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  on  June  3rd.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Frank 
O.  Lowden  of  Illinois.  There  were  pres¬ 
ent  133  delegates.  A  very  impressive  his¬ 
tory  in  Baemoriam  of  Wing'  R.  Smith, 
former  Secretary,  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  first  resolutions  proposed  were  the 
following,  by  H.  H.  Wing  of  Ithaca,  New 
York : 

“Resolved,  That  on  and  after  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1926,  The  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  will  admit  cows  to 
Advanced  Registration  only  on  an  of¬ 
ficial  record  of  7  days  or  a  semi-official 
record  of  305  days. 

“Resolved,  That  no  record  of  an 
animal  on  semi-official  test  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  which  the  animal  has  been 
milked  more  than  three  times  a  day 
after  the  30th  day  after  calving. 

“Resolved,  That  the  By-Laws  and 
rules  and  classifications  for  Advanced 
Registry  be  amended  to  conform  with 
these  resolutions.'' 

These  resolutions  brought  out  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  Some  of  the  western  delegates 


every  .2  months  and  she  cannot  do  this  if  Breeding  Immature  Animals 

she  IS  on  test  for  a  full  j'ear.  it  a  pure  ^  .  ,  ,  • 

bred  Holstein  breeder  cannot  afford  to  Two  nery  resolutions  under  special  bust- 
make  lon^-time  records,  then  he  most  cer-  ncss'  was  nrcsented  and  passed.  One 

Sinly  ou^t  To  put  his  herd  m  a  cow  test-  stated  that  the  Association  goes  on  record 

ing  association.  I-  understand  that  in  against  the  breeding  of  immatiire 

Michigan,  where  they  are  pushing  the  cow  “"f  old. 

have  joined  cow  a'  committee  to  investigate  the  advisability 

the  breeder  who  will  join  a  cow  testing  ^  committee  of 

association  and  at  the  same  time  do  official  President  Lowden  to  pre- 

and  semi-official  on  his  best  covvs  will  reap  amendment  to  the  by-laws  govern- 

the  reward  in  the  very  near  future  At  pare  an  ameiMmen^ 

Fishkill  Farms  I  at  least  am  practicing  mg  the  same. 


fund  can  be  dipped  into. 


in°relation  to  certain  modifications  of  the 
official  test  rule  and  a  committee  of  three 

XU  uHicau  vvx  _ _  w'ls  anpointf’d  to  meet  at  Indianapolis  Jiext 

October  with  the  American  Dairy  Science 
The  next  resolution  discussed  was  one  consider  such  necessary  or 


\vhat  I  preach. 

To  Spread  Gospel  of  Holstein  Milk 


proposed  by  Tom  Pemberton  of  Greens-  changes, 

boro,  N.  C.  The  final  resolution  as  passed  -o.-.h  McCormi 


\vas  as  follows: 

“That  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
outline  a  three  year  program  to  de- 
vote  a  goodly  portion  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  Extension  Department  to 
the  subject  of  plans  for  marketing 
Holstein  milk  throughout  the  cournry 
wherever  such  help  is  requested.  T^e 
Board  may  spend  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
a  year  for  this  special  milk  marketing 
work,  without  limiting  in  dny  way  the 
other  activities  carried  on  by  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Department  at  Chicago. 


Ruth  McCormick,  daughter  of  Mark 
Hanna,  of  Rock  River  Farms,  Ill.,  and 
Harold  Stimson  of  Hollywood,  Washing¬ 
ton,  were  the  only  new  directors  elected. 
MrL  McCormick  succeeds  George  A.  Fox 
of  Illinois  who  declined  to  stand  for  re- 

election.  ' 

Directors  reelected  were  D.  B.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Fred  Pabst, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  and  T.  E.  Elder,  Mt. 

,  Herman,  Mass.  L.  M.  Thompson  of 
This  ought  to  be  a  real  help  in  spread-  Pennsylvania  was  renamed  Vice-President 
ing  the  gospel  of  the  Holstein  cow  as  Association;  all  votes  were  un- 

bf  the  producers^  in  the  New  York  milk  ^nimous  and  no  rival  candidates  contested 
shed  own  either  pure  bred  or  grade  FIol-  prepared  by  nominating  committee, 

stein^.  The  readers  of  the  American  ggig  After  Meeting  Averages 

Agriculturist  stand  to  benefit  by  the^  work 

that  the  Extension  Department  will_  do  following  the  annual  meeting, 

for  the  next  three  years.^  The  Americ^  Michigan  Holstein  breeders  held  a 
■people  do  not  begin  to  drink  enough  milk.  ^  successful  sale  at  the  fair  grounds. 
If  some  of  you  listened  to  the  address  of  miles  out  from  Grand  Rapids..  At 

Dr.  Kellogg  of  Battle  Creek  SanatariiuiL  fifty-eight  animals  sold  for 

given  at  the  Holstein  banquet,  you  would  j.,250.  They  brought  an  average  price 
eat  less  beef,  and  would  see  that  every  of  ^763,  The  highest-priced 

'member  of  your  household  drar^  at  least  f^^.  ^3^700  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Ainger, 

a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  According  to  Dr.  ^  Michigaa  The  highest-priced  cow 
Kellogg,  you  would  be  healthier,  wealthier,  ^2,800  and  was  bought  by  Mr. 

land  wiser.  Goodhue  of  Quebec,  The  animals  that  went 

One  of  the  few  resolutions  passed  as  through  this  sales  ring  were  an  excep- 
“iwlginally  drafted,  was  resolution  No.  24  tionally  fine  lot  of  Holsteins  .and  the  price 
•as  proposed  by  C  F.  Bigler  of  Syracuse,  at  which  they  sold  ought  to  be  encouraging 
iN.  Y.,  President  and  Secretary  of  the  to  the  breeders  throughout  the  country. 


Be  Mm 

The  owners  of  blue  ribbcai  cowsieed  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  when  they  make  a  record-breaking  test — 
because  it  produces  the  largest  yiekl  of  milk  and 
butter  fat. 

Successful  beef  cattle  feeders  prefer  Com  Gluten 
Feed  as  the  protein  ingredient  in  their  rations.  They  use 
it  for  both  pasture  and  dry  lot  feeding,  and  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  corn — always  with  big  results. 

Successful  hog  feeders  have  fed  thousands  of.  tcais  of  Com 
Quten  Feed  with  sheHed  corn,  tankage  shorts,  e^l  meaL 
It  always  pays. 

They  know  that  Com  Gluten  Feed  will  give  them  the 
largest  gains  at  the  lowest  cost  and  they  are  never  efis- 
appointed.  It  will  pay  you  to  follow  their  example. 

Whether  you  are  mixing  your  own  ration  or  buyir^  it  in 
a  bag,  be  sure  it  contains  Com  Gluten  Feed. 

The  mixed  feed  manufacturer  who  uses  Com  Gluten  Feed 
as  an  ingredient  is  your  friend.  It  will  pay  you  to  buy 
his  feed. 

We  have  published  a  new  booklet — "Fec<£ng  arxl  Pas¬ 
tures.”  Write  us  for  a  free  copy. 


Associated  Corn  Products  Munufasturers 

Fesd  Research  Defycartmcnt 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Director 

2M  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

No.  8 
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CATTLE  BREEDERS 


_ _ 

BROOKFIELD  FARM 

Hew  Stglmrtdi 

HK  AD  Q.U  ARJTB  R.S  /or  H  ERE  FOR.DS 

DURHAM  *  CONNECTICUT 

We  offer  two  yearling  Woodford  bulls  and  several  well 
ared  heifers,  at  attractive  prices. 

Write  for  booklet  “A”  “HEREFORDS  FOR 
NEW  ENGLAND  AND  WHY” 

PHILIP  J.  RICH.  ANDY  CARTER, 

^[An&gcr.  llcrdiiiiisn. 


PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 
We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
bulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  Write 
for  list.  ''' 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


Average  A.R.  records  of  cows  now  In  our  herd  Is 
10677.98  lbs.  milk.  547.24  lbs.  fat.  We  have  for 
sals  three  young  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

For  particulars  write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr.,  E.  HOLLISTON.  MASS. 


ELM  HILL  JERSEYS 
T3fpe — Production 


Sons  and  daughters 
Cows  and  heifers  bred, 
tive  sale  lisL 


of  Xenia's  Sultan 
Write  for  descrip- 


ELM  HILL  FARM 
Brookfield,  Mass. 


I  AM  OFFERING  a  very  choice  Jersey  heifer  bred  to 
freshen  Ic  Aug.  whose  dam  Is  one  of  my  best  eows  and 
whose  Gr.  dam  has  R.  M.  Record  of  18050  lbs.  milk, 
B38  lb*,  fat  In  one  year.  She  has  every  promise  of 


down 


Jhneiiccim. 

SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed 

New.  l4>w.  Easy-Pay' 


30  Days  Plata.  Full  year  to  pay. 
Xvlal  f  Unmatched  for  skimmlnK, 
SradS  f  easy  turning  and  cleaning. 
Old  Separatora  Taken  In  Exchange. 

Shipped  from  stock  nearest  yon 
Write  for  free  catalog  and  Una  -prices. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  20- A  Bainbridge,  N.  Y* 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


BELGIANS 

Select  your  foundation  stock  from  the  Eastern 
Headquarters  of  the 

FARCEUR  BELGIANS 

We  offer  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  at  sH 
times.  Prices  Reasonable. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM 

FAYETTEVILLE.  N.  Y.,  DEPT.  A. 

A  L  Brackway  Oliver  Jona 

Owner  Supt. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 

150--Pigs  For  Sale--150 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  and  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross,  all  weaned  and  good  blocky  pigs,  no  runts.  Pigs 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $6  each,  and  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6  501 
each.  Also  25  Chesters  and  30  Berkshlres,  pure  bred, 

7  weeks  old,  sows  or  boars  $7  each.  Shipped  to  yoi 
C.O.D.  on  your  approval  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

A.M.  LUX, 206 Washingtons!., Woburn,  MasSs 


Pin*?  FOR  *?AT  F  »n<l  *<»*- 

riuo  rcfl\  ghlre  crossed,  Berkshlres 

barrows  and  sows,  8  weeks  old.  Price  $6.50  each.  Shlp^ 


making  a  great  eow.  Mci  $100.  Other  heifers  younger  “™ber  C.  0.  D.  on  approval  No  charge  for  crating.- 

for  $60  and  ape  I.  B.  free  herd.  I  WILLIAM  J.  DAILEY 

S.  I.  HUNT,  Hunt,  LIv.  Co.,  R.  V.  I  Lexington,  Massachusottty 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets  My  Experience  with  the 


Roadside  Market 

(^Continued  from  page  617) 


MILK  PRICES  slightly  heavier  arrivals.  Receipts  have  versed  itself  during  the  past  week.  On 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  been  running  light  but  on  June  9  they  the  Monday  following  Decoration  Day 
Association  announces  the  followine  and  buyers  immediately  the  market  was  quite  weak.  -The  carry 

mices  that  dSrs^w^^^^  eased  off.  This  created  a  pressure  to  sell  overs  from  the  previous  Friday  were  heavy  basket  in  each  hand  just  as  I  was  and 

prices  that  dealers  w  II  pay  1  e  eague  du  and  prices  declined  to  ^4  of  a  cent  in  By  Wednesday,  however,  the  situation  went  down  the  hill  to  the  first  house  on 

mg  the  last  half  of  /««e  for  milk  testing  order  to  kep  stock  moving.  As  we  go  began  to  show  increasing  firmness  due  to  the  main  road  where  a  man  and  his  wife 

3%  m  the  basic  zone  Oi.  201  to  210  miles  to  press  the  tone  of  the  market  is  unsettled  free  hiivino-  hnth  nf  1;  -ru  i  1  •  . 

of  New  York  City.  It  is  understood  of  Business  is  not  moving  as  it  should  to  By  the  S  of  L  UrL  marked IiS  ' 

course  that  the  prices  mentioned  belon-  are  keep  the  tone  healthy.  As  yet  specula-  turned  into  the  seller’s  favor  with  broilers 
not  received  by  the  farmer  but  go  into  the  five  operators  are  not  showing  any  selling  as  high  as  53c  for  the  fanciest 
pool.  They  are  prices  dealers  pay  the  marked  activity  due  to  the  fact  that  prices  stock.  Arrivals  were  heavier  on  the  oth 
League.  are  too  high  in  their  way  of  thinking  to  Although  the  demand  nas  been  very  active’ 

These  quotations  are  subject  to  change  warrant  active  buying.  Most  of  the  butter  nevertheless  receivers  cut  prices  to  tjoc 
between  ^ime  of  pubUca^on _  and  mailing  that  ^is  going  into  Warehouses  is  being  on  colored  broilers  in  order  to  keep  the 


due  to  conditions  in  the  market. 


Stored  by  receivers  who  are  willing  to  take  market  in  as  healthy  a  condition  as^  pos- 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.33  ^  chance  on  making  a  profit  next  fall  sible.  The  decline  is  not  indicative  of 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream .  1.80  rauier  than  accept  a  loss  now.  any  weakness  in  the  situation. 

Class  2B  Ice  Cream .  1.95  .  Reports  from  the  country  and  produc-  Those  poultrymen  who  have  radios  and 

Class  2C  Soft  Cheese  . .  1.90  sections  indicate  that  ^pastures  have  are  following  the  American  Agricul- 

Class  3A  Ex'aporatcd  whole  milk 


under  a  big  maple  tree  by  the  road.  He 
had  not  done  any  work  for  two  years. 
His  wife  thanked  me  and  was  so  glad  as 
she  said  her  husband  loved  strawberries. 
As  we  were  talking,  I  said  “I  wonder  if 
you  would  try  and  sell  some  for  me?” 

Fie  said,  “Sure  I  will  try,”  so  I  rushe-^ 
home,  got  some  berries,  and  made  a  sign. 
He  sold  all  my  berries.  I  made  over  a 
hundred  dollars  and  he  got  five  cents  for 


lu.. vapui ai<ju  iiiiijv  suffcrcd  scvcrely  ducing  the  recent^  hot  TURIST  radio  reports  from  day  to  day  and 

Cond.  whole  milk  .  1.80  ^P^”-  .  sections  have  been  relieved  are  watching  the  up  and  down  movements  ^bat  he  was  able  to  do 

1  70  ^  while  others  continue  to  suffer,  in  the  market  closely,  may.  find  the  radio  something  for  his  family.  I  gave  them 

1  on  sections  that  have  been  bene-  a  money  maker  for  them.  For  the  man  two  quarts  every  day  to  eat  and  all 

•L  more  to  give  the  de-  who  is  handling  fancy  broilers  there  has  his  wife  wanted  to  can  at  the  last  when 

,  .  ,  ^  been  a  spread  of  from  7  to  loc  on  quota-  they  were  smaller. 

American  .  1.70  effect  on  consumptive  demands.  More  tions  during  one  week.  Although  we  can-  w  11  .  •  .  ^r  . 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter  ”^'1^  b^®  been  going  into  the  fluid  trade  not  forecast  prices,  nevertheless  from  the  my  ten  minutes  are  up  and  I  must 

and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the  ^be  ice  cream  busmess  has  jumped  facts  given  from  day  to  dav  one  can  often 

‘  by  leaps  and  bounds.  This  industry  has  draw  conclusions  that  may' indicate  a  pos- 

absorbed  some  of  the  unsalted  butter.  sible  rise  or  fall  of  the  market  within  a 


Milk  for  Chocolate 
Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder 
Glass  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 


get  to  work.  — Mrs.  A.  P.,  Connecticut. 


New  York  market 

Sheffield  Producers 


The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . . $2.33 

Class  2  .  2.00 

Glass  3  1.65 


CHEESE  MARKET  QUIET 

STATE  A  Year 

FLATS  June  9  June  2  Ago 

Held  fancy  26'/2-27  26!/2-27  241/2-251/2 

Held  aver.  25/2-26  25/2-26  23  -24 

Fresh,  fancy  22-23  22-23  18%-20 

Fresh,  av'ge 


day  or  so. 

U.  S.  WHEAT  CROP  SHORT 

What  Is  said  to  be  the  smallest  wheat 
crop  since  1917  is  forecast  in  the  report 


Study  Your  Location 

'  I  'HE  first  and  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  roa'dside  marketing  is  loca¬ 
tion.  The  site  should  be  selected  with 


of  the  ^U.  S^.  Department  of  Agriculture  care  and  judgment,  situated  preferably  on 

a  main  auto  road  between  large  cities.  The 


rp,  •  „  ••21/2^  21/2^  18  -18/2  released  on  June  9.  The  total  production 

Things  are  very  quiej^  and  uninteresting  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  estimated 


Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter  to  within  a  few  at  661,000,000  bushels,  over  200,000,000 


and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York  bays  ago  receipts  have  not  been  over  plenti 
market.  — i^st  enough  to  supply  the  trade— and 

consequently  prices  held  firm.  During  the 
Non  Pool  Cpoperative  last  day  or  so  there  has  been  some  in- 

mn..  XT..,.,  T5  T»  •  „  >  crease  in  the  offerings  of  fresh  state  flats. 

The  Non-Poohng  Dairymens  Coop-  ^ost  of  these  arrivals  are  of  fancier 

^rative  announces  the  following  prices  quality.  As  yet  prices  have  not  been 

for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone:  changed,  although  the  top  quotation  of  23c 

Glass  1  . $2.23  is  extreme,  business  not  even  being  brisk 

Class  2  . .  2.00  at  22/2  to  23}^c.  Average  runs  are  not 

C'ass  3 A  .  1.70  turning  very  freely  at  21 /2C.  Receivers 

Class  3B  . . 1.65  have  been  reluctant  to  lower  prices  due 

T  .  ^  ^  to  existing  high  country  prices.  The  trend 

Interstate  Producers.  of  things  at  the  moment,  looks  as  though 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As-  shading  soon.  Of  course 

Sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan),  step  in  to  strengthen  the 

announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or  f^uation.  Up  to  the  present  receip  s  have 
,,  i  .1  r  -1  -irv,  just  been  heavy  enough  to  supply  the  de- 

the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210-  and  keep  things  even — steven. 

mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 


bushels  less  than  the  1924  crop.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Department,  the  estimated  yield 
is  sufficient  for  only  domestic  needs.  In 
fact,  it  is  said  that  we  will  be  short  of  our 
requirements  for  bread  wheat.  If  the 
estimate  of  the  Department  is  correct, 
it  will  mean  that  we  will  harvest  the 
smallest  wheat  crop  since  1917.  This  re¬ 
port  of  the  Department  was  based  on  con¬ 
ditions  on  June  i  and  does  not  take  into 
consideration  rains  that  have  occurred 
since  that  date.  However,  it  is  known  that 
conditions  are  very  bad  in  some  sections 
of  the  west  due  to  dry  conditions,  insects 
and  disease. 

New  York  Wheat  Crop  Above  Last 
Year 


is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  SLIGHTLY  EASIER 


EGGS  SHOW  HEAT 


CREAMERY 
SALTED  June  9 

Scoring  higher 
than  extras  43-43% 
Extras(92score)  42% 
84-91  score  40/2-42/2 
LowerGrades  39-40 


A  Year 
June  2  Ago 

44-44/2  42-42/2 

43/2  41/4-41/2 
40-43  35/2-41 

38/2-39/2  33/2-35 


NEARBY 

WHITES  June  9 

Selected  Extras  ...39-40 

Av'ge  extras  . 37-38 

Extra  firsts  . 35-36 

Firsts  . *..34-35 

Gathered  . 32-36 

NEARBY  BROWNS 
Fancy  . 37-39 


A  Year 
June  2  Ago 

39-40 
37-38 
35-36 
34-35 
32-36 


A  combined  report  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  forecasts 

the  New  York  winter  wheat  crop  at  7,178,-  ,  11  •  1  j  .t,  •  t, 

000  bushels  compared  to  the  production-  of  ZZl 


more  traffic  the  more  business.  The-,  road 
should  be  level  and  wide,  with  plenty 
of  parking  space  available.  It  is  advis¬ 
able  to  have  a  few  good  signs ;  for  ex¬ 
ample  a  sign  about  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards 
on  each  side  of  the  stand  SLOW  DOWN 
FRUIT  FOR  SALE;  and  one  near  the 
stand  STOP  FRUIT  FOR  SALE;  also, 
signs  telling  what  you  have  to  sell,  and 
the  name  of  tlie  farm  or  owner  catch 
people’s  eye.  It  is  very  advantageous  to 
have  a  shady  place;  people  prefer  stopping 
there  to  the  hot  sun.  Keep  things  neat 
and  clean  about  the  stand.  An  elaborate 
building  is  not  essential,  but  one  that  is 
attractive  draws  trade. 

The  next  consideration  is  what  to  sell. 
A  real  roadside  market  sells  good  home 
grown  fruit  and  vegetables.  Things  that 
have  been  cultivated  and  sprayed  and  are 


37-39 


KjyjKJ  uu:>iis^L:y  cuiijpdl  CU  LU  LllC  IJIUUUUIJUII  U1  ,.  I  .  ,  ,  1  _ _ 

33-35  6,500,000  bushels  last  year,  a  gain  of  over  irmU  size  and  color  make  a  ready 

Ig.'lo  600.000  bushels.  sale  and  bring  more  money.  It  is  also  im- 

27-28  The  forecast  for  Pennsylvania  indicates  portant  to  grade  carefully.  Have  things 
25-30  that  the  1925  yield  will  be  about  a  million  the  same  all  the  way  through.  No  trash 
and  a  half  bushels  heavier  than  the  actual  or  little  stuff  on  the  bottom — if  anything, 
31-33  yield 'in  1924,  the  figures  being;  1924  yield,  p^t  the  biggest  there.  Once  people  find 
,  19,850,000  bushels ;  1925  forecast,  21,333,000  .  fj-uit  up  honestly  they  will 

The  butter  market  has  eased  off  slightly  very  evident  in  the  arrivals  of  eggs  from  bushels.  ^  1  Knf  tpll  others  Use 

frorn  the  high  point  of  44/2C  for  the  very  nearby  points.  Shrunken  yolks  have  been  The  Ohio  forecast  amounts  to  19,408,000  ^  ' 

fanciest  marks.  The  reason  for  this  is  responsible  for  a  number  of  ordinarily  bushels  while  the  actual  yield  in  1924  was 

fancy  brands  taking  a  lower  classification.  37>3i3,ooo  bushels,  the  forecast  indicating 
As  was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  in  a  yield  slightly  better  than  half  the  1924 

past  issues,  it  is  very  necessary  for  pro-  crop.  _  . 

ducers  to  exert  every  effort  to  avoid  the  Reports  from  Kansas  Indicate  that  the  quart,  and  bushel  baskets  will  cover  all 
heating  of  eggs  if  top  prices  are  to  be  wheat  crop  from  that  state  will  be  helf  needs.  Try  to  display  the  fruit  attractively, 
realized.  At  the  present  time  the  market  of  the  1924  crop  due  primarily  to  dry  good  measure ;  most  people  appreciate 

is  running  as  high  as  40c  on  real  fancy  weather  and  high  winds,  which  have  done  ’ 


Fancy  Eggs  Wanted 

Best  Prices  Prompt  Returns 

Herscliel  Jones  Markeiing  Service, 

INC. 

127  Reade  St.,  New  York 
Licensed  and  Bonded  by 
N.  Y.  State  Dept.  Farms  &  Markets 

SHIP  to  the  right  house  | 

M.  ROTH  &  CO. 

EGGS 


neat  and  attractive  packages,  also  variety 
of  sizes,  some  people  want  two  quarts, 
others  a  busheU  In  general,  one/Jwo  and 
four  quart  tills,  eight,  twelve,  fourteen 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 

644  G  Street,  Washington,  0.  C. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 
Ihs.  $2  50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pay 
when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION.  Dl.,  Paducah,  Ky. 
WOOL-HIDES,  ETC.  Best  prices.  Ship  to  S.  H.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Successor  to  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Write  for  prices. 


marks  which  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  market  on  the  whole  cannot  be  said 
to  be  much  above  34 Kc.  Therefore  some 
men  are  loosing  as  much  as  6c,  or  more, 
on  every  dozen  of  eggs  that  they  could 
have  saved  had  they  taken  a  little  more 
care  in  collecting,  storing  and  shipping 
their  stock. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with  eggs 
and  trade  can  be  characterized  as  not  much 
better  than  easy.  Normally  fancy  eggs 
would  go  a  little  higher,  but  a  quiet  de¬ 
mand  is  working  against  them.  There 
are  too  many  ordinary  eggs  in  the  market 
to  warrant  better  quotations  than  the  lower 
classification.  With  a  rather  quiet  demand 
buyers  are  very  selective  even  with  th'e 
fancy  marks.  With  the  continuation  of 
weather  such  as  we  have  been  having, 
men  who  are  particular  in  their  methods 
of  handling  eggs  will  find  it  much  to  their 
advantage.  Eggs  falling  in  the  lower 
qualifications  are  not  in  a  strong  position. 

GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  BROILERS 


much  damage  since  the  first  of  may. 


FUTURES 

{Chicago  quotations') 

June  9 

Wheat  . ...1.66% 

Corn  . . 1.17 

Oats  . 56 

CASH  GRAINS 

(F.  O.  B.  New  "y ork) 
Wheat,  No.  2  Red  2.03%. 
Corn,  No.  2  Yel  ..1.36 

Oats,  No.  2 . 67 

FEEDS  June  6 

(F.  O  B.  Buffalo) 

Grd.  Oats  . 40.00 

Sp'g  Bran  . 31.50 

H’d  Bran  . 33.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 33.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 40.00 

Flour  Mids  . 39.00 

Red  Dog  . 45.50 

Wh.  Hominy  ....42,75 
Yel  Hominy  .......43.00 

Corn  Meal  . 50.00 

Gluten  Feed  . . 

Gluten  Meal  . 42.25 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ..42.00 
41%  C.  S.  Meal  ..44.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal _ 46.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Oil  Meal  . . 44.00 


June  2 
1.613,^ 

1.15/8 

.48 


1.965^ 
1.33% 
.58/2 
May  29 

38.50 

31.50 

32.50 
33.00 
38.00 

37.50 
44.00 
42.00 

42.50 
47.00 


A  Year 

Ago 
1.08% 
.803/8 


1.25/2 

1.00 

.61 


42.50 
45.00 
47.00 

44.50 


FOWLS 

- 

A  Year 

Light  ....... 

June  9 

June  2 

Ago 

30 

28 

Heavy  ...... 

28 

25 

BROILERS 
Colored  . 

35-43 

43-47 

Leghorns  ... 

25-36 

26-42 

The  live  poultry  market  has  almost  re- 

OLD  POTATOES  ABOUT  DONE 

There  is  little  left  of  the  old  potato 
market.  A  few  states  are  arriving  but 
the  quantity  is  insignificant.  Maines  are 
in  heavier  supply  and  they  are  meeting 


it. 

Finally,  a  few  general  policies  in  regard 
to  marketing.  A  reasonable  price  based 
on  quality  is  the  first  essential  in  getting 
and  holding  customers.  Never  charge 
47%  more  than  you  would  be  willing  to  pay. 
Price  things  in  town  occasionally  and  keep 
a  little  lower.  Stick  to  prices  when  once 
set,  and  don’t  sell  less  when  some  one 
tells  you  that  they  can  buy  cheaper  in  the 
city  or  at  another  stand.  Very  often  those 
people  come  back  and  buy  when  they  see 
the  other  product  is  not  as  good  as  yours 
even  though  it  is  cheaper.  Treat  all 
customers  alike — don’t  have  one  price  for 
Fords  and  another  for  Packards,  for  some¬ 
times  the  people  in  the  Fords  have  a  better, 
appetite  and  more  ready  cash  than  the 
people  in  the  big  car.  Don’t  try  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  transient  and  permanent 
customers,  thinking,  well  we  will  never  see 
those  people  again.  Sell  always  with  the 
hope  they  will  come  again,  or  if  not,  they, 
will  at  least  tell  others  where  tliey  got 
some  good  fruit.  That  is  my  idea  of  a 
satisfactory  roadside  stand.  It  would  do 
a  good  business  and  develop  each  yean 
— H.  M.  C.,  New  York. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  20,  1925 

<v4mong  the  Farmers 

Retailers  Discuss  New  York  Meat  Supply 


T7XTREMES  met  at  the  annual  con- 
venti-on  of  the  New  York  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  United  Master  Butchers  of 
America  held  at  Albany  on  June  8  and 
9  when  meat  retailers  listened  to  oom- 
ments  by  representatives  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  field  on  the  advisability  of  greater 
production  of  small  meat  animals  in 
New  York  State.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  retailers  that  New  York  farmers 
have  a  big  opportunity  to  increase  their 
income  by  growing  more  lambs,  calves 
and  hogs  for  the  New  York  "market  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  city  now 
has  to  draw  from  the  west  for  most  of 
its  supplies. 

Professor  H.  H.  Wing  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  was 
first  on  the  program  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th.  He  answered  the  question  of 
the  butchers  very  aptly  when  he  said 
that  the  main  livestock  business  of  New 
York  state  farmers  was  the  production 
of  milk.  He  said  that  farmers  would 
turn  to  the  raisii:ig  of  lambs,  veals  and 
hogs  when  these  commodities  pay  more 
than  the  present  farm  business  that  is 
being  pursued. 

Jay  Coryell,  State  leader  of  County 
Agents,  pointed  out  that  at  the  present 
time  we  are  going  through  a  period  of 
transition  in  the  hay  market.  With  the 
increase  of  motor  transportation  in  our 
cities  and  the  decrease  in  horses,  there 
is  a  problem  before  our  hay  growers 
who  are  steadily  finding  it  more  difficult 
to  market  their  hay  at  a  profit.  He  said 
that  there  may  be  some  communities 
that  are  so  advantageously  situated  that 
they  may  take  Tip  the  cooperative  feed¬ 
ing  and  shipping  small  meat  animals  on 
a  carlot  basis.  He  expressed  the  view 
that  possibly  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  the 
dealers  association  may  cooperate  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  farmers. 

Other  speakers  included:  L.  D.  Green, 
agricultural  agent  of  the  Ontario  and 
Western  Railway,  E.  L.  Moody  of  the 
New  York  State  Sheep  Growers  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  R.  W.  Quacken- 
bush,  agricultural  agent  of  the  New 
York  Central  lines  and  F.  W.  Ohm, 
associate  editor  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Several  of  the  representative 
butchers  emphatically  stated  that  New 
York  is  always  eager  for  real  fancy 
meat,  especially  at  times  such  as  at  the 
present.  They  frankly  stated  that  they 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  problem 
the  farmer  has  to  face  but  it  seemed  to 
them  that  there  is  some  opportunity  for 
the  nearby  men  to  work  into  the  trade 
that  is  mostly  going  to  the  distant  west¬ 
ern  producing  sections. 

About  75  members  of  the  New  York 
association  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
several  from  cities  other  than  New 
York.  These  up-state  men  also  reported 
a  good  market  for  nearby  meat. 


Dates  of  Long-  Island  Potato 
Tour  Announced 

'HE  Farm  Bureaus  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties  have  announced 
that  the  annual  Long  Island  tour  will 
be  held  on  June  24,  25  and  26.  Final 
arrangements  have  not  been  announced 
up  to  time  of  going  to  press.  However, 
the  following  preliminary  schedule  has 
been  estimated. 

The  first  day  will  include  a  tour  of 
Nassau  County,  starting  from  the  Court 
House  at  Mineola  early  in  the  morning. 
That  night  the  party  will  put  up  at  the 
New  York  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdale.  On  the 
following  day,  the  25th,  the  party  will 
travel  through  Farmingdale  to  points 
in  Suffolk  County  covering  the  Sound 
Avenue  section  around  Riverhead  and 
to  the  north.  On  the  last  day  the  south 
•ide  will  be  visited. 

Up-state  growers  who  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  taking  the  trip  should  get  in  touch 
with  H.  C.  Odell,  county  agricultural 
agent  of  Nassau  County,  whose  address 


is  at  Mineola,  or  D.  W.  Kelsey,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Suffolk  County  Farm  Bur¬ 
eau,  with  offices  at  Riverhead.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Odell  and  Mr.  Kelsey  there 
will  be  plenty  of  cars  to  accommodate 
all  who  desire  to  attend. 

Sisson  to  Speak  at  League 
Meeting  in  New  York 

'T'HE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  will  hold  it’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
in  New  York  City,  Thursday,  June  18. 
Approximately  one  thousand  delegates 
from  local  associations  will  attend  the 
meeting,  and  at  least  an  equal  number 
of  members  and  guests  will  be  there. 

Francis  H.  Sisson  of  New  York  City, 
Vice  President  of  The  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
speakers.  His  address  will  be  given  at 
12:30  Eastern  Standard  time. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Green  Smith,  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
t^ome  Bureaus,  and  recently  appointed 
to  the  advisory  committee  of  the  newly 
organized  Home  Department  of  the  Lea¬ 
gue  will  also  address  the  meeting. 

This  meeting  will  be  the  first  business 
convention  of  farmers  "ever  held  in  New 
York  City. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Ontario  County. — May  was  a  dry  and 
cold  month.  We  have  only  one  real 
nice  warm  rain  during  the  whole  spring. 
Meadows  have  been  injured  by  lack  of 
moisture  and  by  warm  weather.  Wheat 
has  not  been  doing  well  for  the  past 
few  weeks.  About  the  30th  of  May  all 
barley  and  corn  have  been  planted,  the 
former  crop  growing  nicely.  Some  late 
potatoes  were  planted  after  the  first  of 
June.  The  acreage  is  not  as  large  as  it 
was  last  season.  Many  farmers  have 
gone  into  local  peas  for  canneries.  Just 
outside  of  Canandaigua  quite  an  acreage 
of  cabbage  plants  were  grown  for  trans¬ 
planting.  Farmers  were  busy  spraying 
during  the  first  week  in  June  for  after 
bloom  in  apples.  This  should  be  a  Bald¬ 
win  year  but  the  bloom  was  very  light. 
Some  estimate  the  crop  at  40%  but  I 
would  judge  10%  lower.  Greenings  are 
placed  at  50%  but  this  looks  high. 
Strawberries  blossomed  full  as  well  as 
currants  and  gooseberries.  Quinces 
bloomed  heavily.  Butter  has  been 
bringing  40c,  eggs  28c,  live  hogs  12c, 
hav  $12  per  ton. — E.  T.  B. 

Franklin  County — Farmers  in  Frank¬ 
lin  county  had  completed  sowing  grain 
about  June  1st.  A  much  larger  acreage 
of  barley,  oats  and  peas  has  been  sown 
compared  with  last  year,  perhaps  about 
double.  Reports  indicate  that  the  potato 
acreage  will  be  less  than  that  of  last 
year.  Potatoes  and  corn  are  just  being 
planted. — ^Cows  have  been  turned  out  to 
pasture.  Milk  prices  have  taken  a  de¬ 
cided  slump.  Prospects  are  for  a  very 
good  hay  crop  if  we  have  some  rain  dur¬ 
ing  the  month.  The  farm  bureau  man¬ 
ager  has  made  arrangement  for  several 
fertilizer  demonstrations  on  several 
farms  in  the  county. — H.  T.  J. 

Essex  County. — Up  to  the  last  of  May, 
spring  in  this  section  was  cold  and  back¬ 
ward.  The  ground  was  able  to  be  worked 
early  and  some  grain  put  In  but  the  cold 
weather  delayed  growth.  Cows  that  have 
just  freshened  are  bringing  a  good  price. 
Grades  are  selling  for  $6o  to  $75.  Dressed 
veal  has  been  bringing  iSc  a  pound.  Eggs 
are  30c  a  dozen.  Butterfat  for  April 
brought  4SC  a  pound.  Farm  help  is  more 
plentiful  than  for  the  past  few  years. 

— M.  E.  B. 

Schenectady  County — Sprh.^  is  late 
owing  to  the  cold  weather.  Up  to  the 
last  of  April  very  little  work  had  been 
done  on  the  land.  There  were  compar- 
a'  vely  few  auc  ions  this  spring.  Not 
many  farmers  are  hiring  help.  They  are 
d  ’ng  what  they  can  and  are  le.  ing  f 
rest  go.  Price  of  potatoes  and  hay  is 
very  low. — S.  ^V.  C, 


(9)  Mi 


Famous  Oliver 
Oversize  Cords 

Positively  the  most  sensational  bargains  in 
standard  make  tires  ever  offered !  Right  now 
— you  can  equip  your  car  with  brand  new, 
absolutely  first  quality  standard  tires, 
GUARANTEED  FOR  12,000  MILES,  and 
not  only  save  big  money,  but  “pay  as  you 
ride”  in  small  monthly  amounts.  Don’t 
pass  up  this  amazing  offer.  Order  our  Cele¬ 
brated  Oliver  Big  Oversize  Extra  Heavy- 
Duty  Cord  Tires  on  approval — without  risking  one  cent; 


DOWN 


10  DAYS* 

Ifissioectioti 


Free 


Send  only  $1  now,  whether  you  order  one  or  more 
tires.  Take  10  days  after  they  arrive  to  compare 
with  any  of  the  best  known  standard  makes.  The 
Oliver  Cord  lasts  longer  and  rides  easier,  because 
there  is  more  tire.  It  is  bigger,  heavier,  better  in 
every  respect.  But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  See 
for  yourself — get  the  opinion  of  experts.  If  not 
convinced  that  you  have  found  the  biggest  tire 
value  in  America,  return  shipment  at  our  expense 
and  get  your  money  back. 

3  Montlas  to  Pay 

If  you  decide  to  put  tires  on  your  car,  take  90 
days  to  pay  balance  in  small  monthly  amounts. 
You’ll  never  miss  the  money  by  this  liberal  plan 
and  you  will  enjoy  perfect  freedom  from  tire 
trouble  the  balance  of  the  year. 


Order  direct  from  uS.  Oliver  Ciords  are  not  Sold  through  dealers. 
We  employ  no  salesmen,  no  agents,  maintain  no  branches.  Entire 
output  goes  to  car  owners  direct,  saving  all  expense  of  salaries, 
commissions,  rents,  etc.  You  pay  much  less  for  Oliver  Cords  than 
the  list  prices  of  nationally  advertised  brands.  Yet  Olivers  are 
absolutely  guaranteed  for  12,000  miles.  And  many  car  owners 
report  they  have  drivenl8,000  to20,000  miles  and  are  still  going  good. 
Note  amazing  direct  prices  on  the  handsome  all  black  Oliver  C^rds. 

Al!  Oliver  Cords  are  Oversize  and  Non-Skid 

Price  Tube 
^30x3  Clin,  $9.85  $1.63 
SOxS’/zClin.  12.85  1.95 

30x3»/2  S.S.  13.95  1.95 

31x4  S.S.  19.85  2.05 
Special  Ford  Sedan  Cord 


Clincher  to  fit  30x3K  rim. 
The  best  tire  made  for 
small  closed  cars. 

Oliver  Heavy  Red 
Inner  Tubes —  An¬ 
other  worth-while  saving 
if  yon  buy  Oliver  Heavy  Duty  Red  Inner  Tubes  now. 
Brand  new,  first  quality,  guaranteed  for  two  years. 
Ford  Balloon  Cords—  To  fit  Ford  Cars 
equipped  at  factory  with  small  diameter  wheels. 
Full  Oversize  and  Non-Skid. 

Size  29x4.40.  Frice  $17.85.  Red  Tube  $3.20. 

3-Hour  Service 

No  delays  when  you  order  from  Oliver.  Order  will  be 
on  its  way  within  3  hours  of  receipt.  Remember,  we 
ship  on  approval— at  our  risk,  not  yours.  If  not  sat¬ 
isfied  after  you  have  compared  Oliver  Cords  for  both 
quality  and  price,  return  shipment  and  we  instantly 
■  refund  your  $1.00  and  pay  express  charges.  Don’t  lay 
this  aside— ACT! 

Oliver  Tire  &  Rubber  Works 

1467  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  522  Chicago 


Price  Tube 

32x4S.S.$2 1 .95  $2.90k 
33x4  S.S.  22.45  2.951 
32x4y2S.S.  28.65  3.651 
33r-SS,S.  37.85  4.35 

: — Extra  Big  Doable  Oversize,  31x4 
Order  by  No.  CL31x4.  Price  $14.85. 

rOUVER  'tIreX " 

1  1467  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Dept.  522  Chicago 

Ekiclosed  find  $1.  Send  me 
Big  Oversize 

- Oliver  Cords,  size _ ...Price  $ _ .... 

Heavy  Duty 

- Inner  Tubes,  size _ Price  $ _ 

I  on  10  days’  FREE  inspection.  If  not  satisfied,  will 
I  return  shipment  and  you  will  refund  my  $1  and  pay 

■  transportation  charges.  Otherwise,  I  will  pay  bar¬ 
gain  price  according  to  your  terms  of  $1  with  order 
and  balance  of  total  amount  in  3  equal  monthly  pay- 

Iments.  It  is  understood  that  tires  are  guaranteed 
for  12,000  miles. 

I  Name.. 


Address _ 


R.  F.  D.  or  Box  No.. 
Post  Office _ 


- State. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


ay  iMPi  _  _  _ 

may 

customers  for  many  years  and  will  please  you.  Hatched  from  pure-bred  heavy  laying 
flocks  inspected  by  e.xpert  holding  0.  S.  U.  Certlflcate.  * 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar  Postpaid  prices  50  100  500  1000 

White.  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10.00  $47.00  $  90  00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  6.50  12.00  57.00  110  00 

ADFMnNEVkiAi/mei  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

AnC  nuilt.T  riAnuO  Silver  Wyandottes,  White  Orpingtons  .  7.50  14.00  67.00  130  00 

Mixed  Chicks,  Heavies,  $10  per  100  straight.  Light  Mixed,  $8.  Chie’Ks  will  now  thrive  the  best  with  littl# 
loss.  Order  quickly  for  early  shipment.  Ret.  Buckeye  Com.  Sav  Bank,  You  take  no  chance  on  “SUNBEAMS" 
Circular  Free.  Mem.  L  B.  a  A  Only  18  hours  from  New  York. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  BOX  H-58  FINDLAY.  OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA  CHICKS 

BIG,  STURDY,  HEARTY  CHICKS  from  pure  bred.  Inspected,  heavy  laying  flocks.  Prices  are  Post¬ 
paid.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Varieties  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  W’liite  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.00  $8.50  $40.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 3.25  5.75  10.50  50.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.25  5.75  10.50  50.00 

Mixed  Chicks  for  Broilers  . .  3.00  5.00  8.50  40.00 

Bank  Reference.  You  take  no  chance  when  you  deal  with  us. 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  302  MINGOVILLE,  PA. 


Schwegler’s  ^^THOR-O-BRED’’  BabyCfeicks 

“LIVE  AND  JLAY” 

^ey  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
nocks,  th^  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations, 
they  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
high  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas. 

lOc.and  up.  Order  early! 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby 
Chick  Association.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 
3,cHWEGLen’s  Hatchery  204  Northampton  Buffalo. N.V. 


Special  Prices 


FOR  JUNE  &  JULY  CHICKS.  For  25 
many  customers,  from  specially  culled 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  WE  CAN  SHIP  C.  0.  D.. 

Varieties.  Express  or  Postpaid  25 

8.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  &  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas  $2.25 
Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  2.75 
Wh.  Wyandots,  Extra  Qual.  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  3.00 

Extra  Quality  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  .  3.75 

Light  Mixed  Chicks  .  2.25 

Parks  Barred  Rocks  from  250-trap-ncst  hens,  15e  each. 
We  accept  orders  for  C.  0,  D.  shipment  by  Express 
this  ad.  Catslog  Free. 

aOTH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BOX  ■ 


years  we  have  supplied  Chicks  lo  out 


flocks  of 

pure 

bred  stock. 

100% 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.25 

$  8.00 

$38.00 

$  7  7.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.00 

100.00 

7.00 

13.00 

65.00 

120.00 

4.00 

7.50 

36.00 

70.00 

White 

Pekin  Ducklings.  20c  each. 

and  Parcel  Post.  Order  direct  froa 
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The  Valley  of  Voices— 


CTRETCHED  at  length,  with  hands* 
^  behind  head,  Steele  listened  as  the 
violin  of  the  girl  ran,  the  gamut  of  the 
composers.  Rhapsodies,  love  songs  of 
many  peoples,  fragments  of  melodies  he 
had  never  heard,  mad  dances  of  the  Slavs, 
of  the  plains  of  Hungary,  serenades  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  a  riot  of  love  and  joy, 
redolent  of  moonlight  and  fragrant  gard¬ 
ens,  of  ivied  towers  and  old  romance,  she 
conjured  for  the  enchanted  ears  of  the 
mar  lying  on  a  Canadian  hill-top.  For 
two  hours  the  violin  sang  on  the  height 
above  the  forest.  At  times  his  half-closed 
eyes  idly  measured  and  approved  the  grace 
of  the  forearm  and  wrist,  the  long,  supple 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  caressing  the 
strings,  the  oval  of  the  tilted  face  with  its 
closed  eyes,  of  the  unconscious  maker  of 
this  magic,  and,  as  she  turned  from  him, 
the  coiled  masses  of  her  hair,  the  clean 
lines  of  shoulders  and  hips;  or  again,  cap¬ 
tive  to  the  moment,  his  senses  drunk  with 
melody,  he  lazily  followed  the  slow  course 
of  a  cloud  across  the  sea  of  sky.  And  as 
he  watched  and  listened,  he  often  compared 
this  girl  he  had  known  but  days,  to  other 
women,  who  in  the  past  had  caught  his 
fancy;  and  to  his  surprise,  as  he  conjured 
them  up,  and  contrasted  them  with  the 
Vivid  personality  of  Dcgiise  St.  Onge,  the 
memories  of  the  former  blurred  to  in¬ 
significance.  Slight  as  was  his  knowledge 
of  her,  the  quality  which  was  so  patently 
a  part  of  her — the  mystery  of  personality, 
had  wrought  its  spell. 

,  A:  length  she  ceased  playing  and  asked: 

Now  would  you  like  to  hear  something 
©f  my  own?” 

“It  would  be  delightful !” 

I  call  this,  ‘When  Spring  Comes 
North .  And  she  broke  into  a  gay 
melody  filled  with  the  rush  of  the 
brooks,  the  soft  wind  in  the  young 
birch  leaves,  the  love  songs  of  the  re¬ 
turning  birds. 

“You  have  caught  it  all — the  spring!" 
he  applauded.  “Please  play  it  again!” 
But  she  shook  her  head. 

“Now  I  am  to  break  my  promise  by 
playing  ‘Farewell.’  We  were  to  be  gay 
today;  if  you  do  not  care  to  hear  it — ?” 

“Please  play  it !  You  mean  farewell 
to  summer?” 

Her  face  darkened  as  she  replied  with 
t  characteristic  shrug: 

“Farewell  to  summer — to  everything!” 
“Oh,  you  cannot  mean  that!” 

Without  replying  she  drew  her  bow 
across  the  strings  in  a  low  minor  and 
swiftly  lost  herself  in  a  stark  revela¬ 
tion  of  grief  and  despair. 

As  he  listened  he  heard  again  the 
moaning  of  a  heart  without  hope,  the 
anguish  of  a  tortured  soul,  which  had 
first  met  his  ears  at  the  rapids.  Seem¬ 
ingly  she  was  voicing  through  her  violin 
what  she  could  not  express  in  words, 
and  the  sympathy  of  his  quick  under¬ 
standing  went  out  to  the  lonely  girl  with 
her  unknown  burden. 

She  ceased  as  swiftly  as  she  had  be¬ 
gun,  and  stood  gazing  out  on  the  tran¬ 
quil  valley.  He  respected  her  mood  by 
his  silence,  his  brain  active  with  con¬ 
jecture,  his  emotions  dangerously  out  of 
hand.  Then  the  warning  of  the  low  sun 
called  the  girl  from  her  brooding.  She 
turned  a  wistful  face  as  she  said: 

“I  have  broken  my  promise  and  have 
been  very  sad.  Monsieur.” 

“You  have  been  telling  me  much,  in 
your  ‘Farewell,’  Mademoiselle.  I  only 
wish  you  could  trust  me — that"!  could' 
help  you.”  There  was  momentarily  in 
her  eyes  that  which  whipped  the  blood 
to  his  face  as  she  said:  “It  was  be¬ 
cause  you  have  the  heart  of  a  poet  that 
I  played  my  ‘Farewell.’  And  I  do  trust 
you.  Monsieur  Steele,  some  time  you 
may  know — ” 

“Why  some  time,  why  not  now,  if  I 
am  to  aid  you?”  he  demanded  impul¬ 
sively. 

j  But  she  only  shook  her  head. 

'  Carr3dng  the  violin  and  rifle,  Steele 
led  the  way  down  the  trail  to  the  post. 


They  had  reached  a  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  the  ridge  where  the  soil  was  spongy 
and  moist,  even  in  September,  because 
of  the  springs  beneath.  Here  and  there 
in  the  forest  mold,  flowers  vividly  blue 
and  fringed,  bloomed  on  graceful  stems 
beside  the  trail. 

“Here  are  my  gentians.  Monsieur!” 
cried  Denise.  “Are  they  not  beautiful? 
I  cannot  make  them  grow  so  lovely  at 
home,  it  is  not  damp  enough.” 

Shejbent  and  touched  the  petals  of  a 
flower,  and  looking  up  said:  “I  think 
I  love  them  more  than  the  other  au- 
tmnn — ”  she  suddenly  checked  herself, 
her  eyes  widening.  The  man  was  star¬ 
ing  at  the  trail  beyond  them. 

“Alonsieur!” 

He  turned  to  her,  his  puzzled  look 
shifting  to  a  smile.  “Pardon  me,  your 
gentians  are  beautiful — but  we  should 
hurry  or  we  shall  be  late  at  the  post, 
and  your  father  will  wonder,”  he  said, 
and  started  briskly  up  the  trail,  followed 
by  the  bewildered  girl.  He  had  walked 
but  a  few  yards  when  a  scream  stopped 
him.  With  the  lunch  basket  at  her  feet, 
fallen  from  shaking  hands,  Charlotte 
swayed  in  the  path  behind  them,  her 
face  gray  with  terror. 


He  was  waTlring  close  to  her,  over¬ 
conscious  of  her  nearness.  Her  shoul¬ 
der  touched  his,  and  his  pulse  leaped  at 
the  contact.  A  loose  strand  of  her  hair 
brushed  his  cheek,  and  he  felt  the  blood 
in  his  face.  He  was  perilously  near  rash 
action,  but  he  coveted  her  good-will — 
and  he  feared  the  mystery  in  her — and 
the  dignity. 

“But  is  there  no  way  out?”  he  man¬ 
aged  to  say,  fighting  for  mastery  of 
himself. 

“Way  out?”  she  repeated  In  a  strained 
voice,  “There  is  no  way  out — for  the 
lost,”  and  as  she  quickened  her  pace, 
the  heightened  color  of  her  face  be¬ 
trayed  her.  Like  the  strings  of  her  vio¬ 
lin  she  had  vibrated  to  his  emotion.  Be- 
}"ond  the  mj-stery  and  the  despair,  there 
was  the  woman,  and  he  followed  her 
swift  feet  over  the  trail  with  an  elation 
he  had  never  before  known;  with  the 
resolve  to  fight  through  to  the  root  of 
this  mystery  if  it  meant  a  winter  on 
the  snow. 

“No  way  out  for  the  lost,”  she  had 
said,  and  he  smiled  as  he  repeated  to 
himself,  “But  the  lost  has  been  found; 
the  lost  has  been  found.”  Alystery, 
Windigo,  intrigue  at  Albany,  were  as 


What  Happened  In  The  Story  Thus  Far 

DRENT  STEELE,  an  American  ethnologist  is  traveling  through  the 
^  Canadian  wilds  studjdng  Indian  life  for  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  He  is  in  the  Valley  of  the  Wailing  River  which 
gets  its  name  from  the  moan  of  its  fierce  and  treacherous  rapids.  It 
is  rich  fur  country  but  the  native  Indian  hunters  are  terror  stricken 
and  planning  to  leave  it  due  to  an  unseen  monster  which  howls  and 
shrieks  in  the  forest  at  the  dead  of  night.  The  superstitious  Indians 
say  it  is  the  Windigo,  a  beast  of  Indian  fable  and  they  fear  that  the 
Evil  Spirit  has  come  to  bewitch  them.  It  spells  the  doom  of  the 
Wailing  River  trading  post,  at  which  Steele  stops  for  supplies,  as  well 
as  the  whole  country  roundabout.  The  post  is  in  charge  of  Colonel 
St,  Onge,  a  former  French  calvary  officer.  With  him  lives  his  beauti¬ 
ful  and  cultured  daughter,  Denise.  St.  Onge  faces  ruin  due  to  the 
activities  of  a  free^  trader,  Laflamme,  who  is  giving  the  Indians  whiskey 
for  their  furs  in  violation  of  the  Canadian  law,  and  also  to  the  growing 
fear  of  the  Windigo,  especially  since  four  Indians  with  a  shipment  of 
valuable  furs  have  mysteriously  disappeared  in  the  rapids  of  the  Wail¬ 
ing.  St.  Onge  tells  Steele  that  he  is  kept  at  the  doomed  post  by 
Lascelles,  his  superior  in  the  Revillon  Freres,  which  is  the  trading  com¬ 
pany  owning  St.  Onge’s  post.  It  is  Lascelles’  plan  to  ruin  St.  Onge 
and  thereby  force  Denise  to  become  his  wife.  St.  Onge  vows  that 
Lascelles  shall  never  have  her.  That  night  after  all  at  the  post  have 
retired,  the  terrible  shrieking  howl  of  what  the  Indians  call  the  Windigo, 
breaks  the  stillness.  Steele  is  aroused.  He  is  determined  to  hunt  the 
Windigo  and  reveal  its  true  character  with  the  help  of  his  guide,  David 
and  Michel,  the  head  hunter  of  the  post,  who  promises  to  aid  him  in 
running  down  the  monster.  The  terror  of  the  Indians  is  aggravated 
by  the  murmurings  of  an  Indian  medicine  man  at  St.  Onge’s  post  by 
the  name  of  Tete-Boule,  whose  actions  arouse  Steele’s  curiosity. 


“Oh,  what  is  it,  Charlotte?”  cried  De¬ 
nise  St.  Onge,  as  Steele  strode  past  her, 
and  seizing  the  palsied  Ojibway  by  the 
arm,  half  carried  her  forward  to  her 
mistress. 

“Please,  Afademoiselle,”  he  Insisted, 
“hurry  along!  I’ll  take  care  of  Char¬ 
lotte.  It’s  nothing.  She  thinks  she 
sees  something,  but  It’s  only  imagina¬ 
tion.”  And  he  started  with  the  moaning 
Indian,  numb  with  fright. 

“Nia,  Nia!”  wailed  the  Ojibway,  find¬ 
ing  her  feet.  “De  trail!  I  see  trail, 
m’am’selle!  Run!  Run!”  And  with  feet 
spurred  by  fear,  Charlotte  led  the  way 
back  to  the  post. 

“What  was  it  that  you  tried  to  hide 
from  me?”  demanded  Denise,  as  she 
walked  rapidly  at  his  side,  “I  saw  your 
face.  There  was  something.” 

“It  was  nothing.  It  looked  like  a 
bear  trail,  only  a  bear  trail.  Charlotte 
is  full  of  Tete-Boule’s  myths  and  was 
stampeded.  She’s  been  uneasy  all  day.” 
The  doubting  eyes  of  the  girl  searched 
his  as  they  walked. 

“It  is  kind  of  you,  Monsieur,”  she 
said,  “but  you  must  not  deceive  me,  I 
have  to  face  this  thing,” 

“You  are  not  afraid — you  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in — ” 

“Afraid?”  she  cried,  passionately, 
“yes,  I  am  afraid,  of,  oh,  so  many  things. 
You  do  not  realize — it  is  so  hopelei^sl” 


nothing  now  that  he  had  seen  the  blood 
leap  to  her  face  at  his  touch. 

He  did  not  follow  up  her  strange 
words.  It  would  have  profited  little  and 
his  mind  was  full  of  what  he  had  seen 
beside  the  trail — unmistakable  tracks  in 
the  mud,  mammoth  and  strange,  beyond 
his  experience. 

Shaped  they  were,  somev^at  resem-. 
bling  bear  tracks,  with  deep  indentations 
of  claws,  but  the  weight  was  not  dis¬ 
tributed  cis  in  the  track  of  a  bear,  and 
there  were  separated  pad  marks,  like  the 
track  of  felines.  Yet  no  lynx  or  cougar 
ever  owned  feet  so  misshapen  and  huge. 
He  would  return  at  daylight  and  follow 
them  up.  Here  at  last  was  something 
tangible  to  work  on.  In  the  meantime, 
Charlotte  would  have  the  post  people 
maudlin  w'ith  fear.  It  would  be  a  bad 
night  for  Walling  River. 

As  they  entered  the  clearing,  Steele 
saw  a  knot  of  men  gathered  before  the 
trade-house.  With  a  swift  good-bye, 
Denise  hurried  to  the  kitchen  while 
Steele  joined  the  factor,  who  announced: 

“Good  evening,  Alonsieur,  it  seems 
our  friends  have  returned.”  From  the 
head  of  the  portage  moved  a  canoe, 
above  the  familiar  legs  of  David.  Fol¬ 
lowing  him  came  Michel,  doubled  un¬ 
der  a  heavy  load  slung  from  his  tump¬ 
line. 


“What  have  they  got?”  queried  Sl 
Onge. 

“Give  it  up;  maybe  some  of  the  fur!” 
hazarded  Steele. 

^  “We  shall  never  see  that  again,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  factor. 

Near  them  the  post  people  discussed 
the  safe  return  of  the  search  party  in 
awed  whispers.  Then,  as  Michel  ap¬ 
proached,  Steele  grinned.  “Aleat!”  he 
announced  drily. 

“Good,  we  need  it!”  added  St.  Onge 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Swinging  the  canoe  from  his  shoul¬ 
ders  David  wiped  his  brow  with  his 
sleeve  and  grinned  into  Steele’s  ques¬ 
tioning  face  as  the  latter  gripped  his 
hand. 

“Back  safe  and  sound,  David?”  Steele 
looked  hard  into  the  snapping  eyes  of 
his  friend. 

“Ah-hah!  safe  an’  soun’!  Bo’-jo’ 
Aleester  St.  Onge!”  and  the  Ojibway 
took  the  proffered  hand  of  St.  Onge. 

“Well,  Alichel,  you  found  moose,  if 
you  didn’t  strike  anything  else,”  Steele 
said  to  the  inscrutable  Iroquois.  “Don’t 
see  any  signs  of  teeth  on  j'ou;  you  must 
have  run  too  fast  for  the  Windigo,”  he 
suggested,  but  the  head  man  glanced 
significantly  at  the  post  Indians  and 
made  no  reply. 

Steele  drew  David  from  the  group, 
congratulating  Michel  on  his  escape 
from  a  hideous  death  down  river  and 
asked:  “Any  luck,  David?” 

“We  fin’  noding  of  canoe,  but  we  see 
some  sign.  Ver’  strange  sign,  boss.” 

“What  was  it?” 

“Wal,  we  fin  de  las'  camp  of  fur- 
cano’,  but  no  sign  of  cano’  or  men.  Den 
we  follow  river  shore  an’  nodding  there. 
Den  we  circle  back  from  de  camp  an’ 
two  smokes  into  de  muskeg  we  fin’ — ” 
David  stopped  short  to  scowl  past  Steele 
into  the  face  of  a  hovering  Indian,  who., 
quickly  advanced  with  extended  hand. 

“Bo’-jo’ I  bo’-jo  1’  Daveed,”  greeted 
Tete-Boule  as  David  seized  his  proffered 
hand. 

“Bo-jo’,  Tete-Boule!”  and  the  iron 
grip  which  w'as  known  from  Nepigon 
to  Las  Seul  closed  on  the  unsuspecting 
interloper. 

“Ough!  Ough!”  cried  Tete-Boule 
doubling  with  pain  over  his  crushed 
fingers.  “Why  you  shak’  de  han’  so 
hard?” 

The  broad  face  of  David  wrinkled  in 
amusement  as  he  surveyed  the  writhing 
victim  of  his  hand-shake.  “W’at  de 
trouble  wid  you,  Tete-Boule?  W’en  I 
ver’  glad  to  see  you,  I  give  de  good 
shake-hand.” 

As  Tete-Boule  left  them  nursing  hiS 
fingers,  Steele  muttered:  “He  won’t 
forget  that  soon.  Trying  to  hear  what 
you  are  saying,  was  he?” 

“Ah-hah  I  De  nex’  tarn  eet  weel  b« 
hees  neck.” 

“But  what  was  It  you  found  In  the 
muskeg?” 

“In  the  muskeg  we  fin’  ver’  beeg  track 
of  somet’ing.  We  nevaire  see  such 
strange  sign  before.”  The  Ojibway 
shook  his  head.  “But  de  rain  wipe  eet 
out.” 

“Then  I  found  more,  staying  here, 
than  you  did  down  the  river.” 

“Wa’t  3'ou  see?” 

“Well,  David,  I’ve  seen  the  trail  of  the 
Windigo,  and  I’ve  made  another  little 
discovery.  We’ve  got  a  Wabeno  at  the 
post  and  I  let  you  guess  who  it  is.”' 

“A  Wabeno!”  echoed  the  surprised 
David.  Then  with  a  grimace  he  added, 
“I  t’ink  dat  Wabeno  got  a  sore  han’ 
now,  but  de  Windigo  trail —  w’ere  yod 
fin’  eet?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  and  Michel  what  I  knovf 
after  supper;  they  are  calling  me  now. 
And  the  two  friends  parted. 

CHAPTER  IX 

A  S  he  met  Denise  at  the  door  of  th* 
factor’s  quarters,  Steele  said  quiet¬ 
ly:  “Let’s  not  talk  of  the  bear  trail  to- 
{Continued  on  page  628) 
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jNE  fine  part  of 
tire  Lone  Scout 
work  has  been  the 
Amateur  Publica¬ 
tions.  They  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  group  of 
scouts,  sometimes  a 
tribe,  or  perhaps  a 
council,  and  some  of 
them  are  great  read- 
nd  well  printed.  Practically  all  of 
the  Amateur  Publications  that  we  have 
seen  have  been  Authorized  Lone  Scout 
Publications,  that  is  they  have  been 
granted  a  charter  from  the  Long  House 
at  Chicago. 

Certain  qualifications  must  be  met  be¬ 
fore  such  a  charter  will  be  granted.  The 
publisher  must  have  won  the  title  of  Lone 
Scout  Contributor,  or  he  must  be  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Council.  The  publisher  must 
show  that  he  is  financially  responsible  to 
his  subscribers  and  advertisers  in  case  he 
suspends  publication.  A  nominal  charge 
of  50C  is  made  for  the  charter.  There 
are  other  small  qualifications  which  are 
fully  explained  in  the  handbook. 

Contribute  to  Lone  Scout  Publications 

It  will  be  some  time  before  Lone  Scouts 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  Tribe  will 
be  able  to  start  Amateur  Publications  of 
their  own,  though  we  hope  some  of  you 
will  plan  to  do  it  in  time.  You  can  send 
contributions  to  them,  though,  and  when 
they  are  accepted  you^  will  be  winning 
points  towards  a  Lone  Scout  merit  medal, 
which  is  awarded  after  300  points  are  won. 
You  can  send  to  us  at  any  time  for  a  credit 
card,  costing  five  cents.  You  keep  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  points  won  on  this  card,  and 
when  the  three  hundred  have  been  won, 
you  send  the  card  to  us  and  we  send  your 
merit  medal.  The  points  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  about  five  for  the  first  three 
hundred  words  of  an  article  and  5  for 
each  additional  200  words. 


We  will  print  the  names,  acldi  esses  and 
subscription  rates  of  some  of  these  publi¬ 
cations  so  you  can  contribute  cr  subscribe 
to  them. 

Okayto  Scout,  Lav/rence  Kenny,  Oconto, 
Wis.  25  cents  a  year. 

The  Eastern  Star.  Box  61  Cuddy,  Pa. 
35  cents  a  year. 

Lone  Scout  Collector,  Thomas  J  Taylor, 
Georgetown,  Del.  15  cents  a  year. 

The  Bay  State  Scout,  Frank  R.  Bowker, 
Box  15,  North  Sudbury,  Mass.  15  cents  a 
year. 

Pacific  Scout,  Ralph  Salazar,  535  N.  Main 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  35  cents  a  year. 

The  mini,  Albert  Shanholtzer,  Coatsburg, 
III.  25  cents  a  year. 

Black  Hawk  News,  Chicago  Boys  Club, 
1725  Orchard  St..  Chicago,  III. 

National  Scout,  3  Grindon  Ave.,  La^ra- 
viile,  Baltimore,  Md.  30  cents  per  year. 

The  Humoristic,  Lock  Box  45,  Doilar  Bay, 
Michigan.  25  cents  a  year. 

The  Council  Fire,  Ralph  A.  Lang,  Route 
2,  Kane,  Pa.  20  cents  a  year. 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

1  am  sending  you  my  blank  to  join  the 
Lone  Scouts  of  America.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  of  the  other  Lone  Scouts. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Straitwell,  Brookville,  Pa. 


Dear  Brother  Scouts: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome 
you  into  the  good  old  Lone  Scouts,  of 
America.  The  American  Agriculturist 
Tribe  is  off  on  a  good  start,  and  it  will 
keep  the  pace  if  you  do  your  part. 

The  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  read' 
your  handbook.  It  tells  you  all  about  the 
organization  and  what  it  stands  for.  When 
you  have  read  the  handbook  you  will  find 
that  there  are  three  ways  to  advance. 
First,  by  passing  the  degrees;  second,  by 
contribution  to  Lone  Scout  Amateur  Pub¬ 
lications.  (The  editor  of  the  A.  A,  will 
send  you  more  information  on  this  subject), 
and  third  by  boosting. 

The  first  degree  takes  up  your  personal 
health;  the  second  woodcraft;  the  third 
patriotism  and  first  aid;  the  fourth  out¬ 
door  cookery,  bird  study  and  signaling;  the 
fifth  camping  and  woodcraft;  the  sixth 
fishing,  trapping,  and  swimming;  and  the 
seventh  woodcraft,  pioneering  (engineer¬ 
ing,  bridge  building,  etc),  or  camping._  You 
may  be  unable  to  have  articles  published 
in  the  scout  magazines,  or  you  may  live 
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where  there  are  no 
other  boys  to  join  the 
organization,  but  you 
can  always  get  en- 
jo-yment  and  informa¬ 
tion  Dy  passing  your 
degree  tests. 

The  big  thing  in  the 
Lone  Scouts  Is  com- 
r  a  d  e  s  h  i  p — a  Lone 
Scout  is  a  brother  to 
eve.'y  other  Lone 
Scout.  How  would  you 
like  to  have  a  friend 
out  in  California,  or 

to  Canada?  If  you  want 

send  your  name  and 
address  to  the  Lone  Scout  Editor,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist, — W.  H. 

Earn  Your  Own  Money 

All  you  who  are  Lone  Scouts  will  find 
that  there  will  be  calls  for  small  amounts 
of  money- from  time  to  time  for  Tribe 
dues,  degree  books  and  badges.  These 
things  are  not  sold  to  you  to  make  a  profit, 
but  to  pay  for  their  manufacture  and  mail¬ 
ing. 

We  hope  that  all  Lone  Scouts  will  fol¬ 
low  the  practice  of  earning  the  money  for 
these  things.  You  will  appreciate  them 
more  and  feel  more  pride  in  them  if  they 
were  bought  with  your  money. 

The  First  Tribe 

The  first  application  for  a  tribe  charter 
comes  from  Ottis  Gilhousen,  Brookville, 
Pa.  He  hasn’t  given  us  the  Tribe  name 
yet,  but  they  have  eight  members  and  have 
had  two  meetings. 

The  officers  are : 

Tribe  Chief . Ottis  Gilhousen 

Sachem  . Max  Rhodes 

Wampum  Bearer  . Chalmer  Fuller 

Scribe  .  Ivan  Dickey 

The  other  members  are:  'Paul  Gilhou¬ 
sen,  Richard  Dickey,  James  Straitwell  and 
John  Straitwell. 

This  tribe  gets  the  Tribe  Chief  pin  we 
offered.  Let’s  have  some  more  tribles. 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

Albany  County — Earl  Doxsu. 

Broome  County — Roy  Ames. 

Chautauqua  County — Melvin  Sargbon,  Roger 
Tyler. 

Chemung  County — H.  L.  Cosline. 

Chenango  County — Merville  Davis,  William  May¬ 
nard. 

Cortland  County — John  Kimmich. 

Dela'ware  County — Gerald  Sanford,  Richard 
Teachnot. 

Eric  County — Russell  Roll,  Tyle  Zahler. 

Franklin  County — Merrill  Donoghue,  Maurice 
Williams. 

Jefferson  County — Foyette  Marigold. 

Lewis  County — Frank  Balask. 

Onondaga  County — Robert  Nauer. 

Steuben  County — Norman  Horton. 

Saratoga  County — Gordon  Kenyon,  Ernest 
Rucker. 

Suffolk  County — -William  Bennett. 

(Continued  on  page  626) 


VERTICAL 


1 —  Article  of  furni¬ 
ture  (PI) 

2 —  Natural  metallic 
substance 

3 —  Myself 

4 —  Cultivate 

5 —  Peculiarly 

6 —  Inner  surface  of 
the  hand  (PI) 

7 —  At  sea 

8 —  Beside 

9 —  Numeral 

10 — One  who  edits 
18 — Belonging  to  that 
wo  man 

20 —  Prefix  meaning 
“air'' 

21 —  Domestic  animal 
23 — Cast  an  election- 

ballot 


24 — Not  at  any  time 

26 —  Cone -bearing 
trees 

27 —  More  recent 

29—  Err 

30 —  Food-fish 

33 —  Be  sad 

34 —  Promise  solemnly 

35—  Evil 

37—  Metal 

38 —  Revolts 

40—  Shy 

41 —  Begin  over  again 

43 —  Cavity  within  a 
mountain 

44 —  Flower 
46 — Monkey 
49 — Beverage 

51 — Editor  (Abbr) 

53 — Four  (Roman 
numerals) 


Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzle 
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HORIZONTAL 


1 — ^Vegetable 
6 — Roof  of  the 
mouth 

’n — Part  of  the  verb 
“be” 

12 —  Thoughts 

13 —  Spread  loosely 
for  drying 

14—  Exist 

15 —  Aged 

16 —  Permit 

17—  Nickel  (Abbr) 


19 — South  American 
beast  of  burden 

22 — Level 

25 —  Affirmative  re¬ 
ply 

26 —  Game  played  on 
horseback 

28 — Bruised  surface 
of  skin 

30 — Roll  of  tobacco 
leaves  for  smok¬ 
ing 


31 —  Strive  for  superi¬ 
ority 

32 —  Male  child 

33 —  Numeral 

36 — Restrain  from 
acting,  by  fear 

39 —  Scent 

40 —  Liquid  from  coal 

42 —  Male  animal  par¬ 
ent 

43 —  Juice  of  apples 


46 —  Royal  Academy 
(Abbr) 

47 —  Female  animal 
parent 

48 —  Negation 

49 —  Diphthong 

50 —  Open  (Poetic) 

52 —  Twining  plants 

53 —  Sick 

54 —  Married 

55 —  Entwines  togeth¬ 
er 
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Cleaner  Milk' 


Because  of  its  improved  sanitary 
features  as  well  as  because  of  its 
great  time — and  labor — saving  utility, 
dairymen  who  produce  high  quality 
Certified  and  Grade  “A"  Milk  pre¬ 
fer  the  Universal.  It’s  clean  I  And  it 
has  been  proven  mechanically  cor¬ 
rect  over  a  period  of  years.  Ap¬ 
proximately  25,000  in  use. 

The  milk  goes  into  a  dust-tight  alum¬ 
inum  container,  and  all  parts  that 
come  in  contact  with  the  milk  are 
easily  cleaned  after  each  milking 
without  taking  the  milker  apart!  It 
automatically  washes  itself.  Between 
milkings,  teat  cups  and  tubes  are 
kept  sterile  by  being  immersed  in  a 
harmless  sterilizing  solution. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  new  cata¬ 
log  which  fully  describes  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  Universal  Natural  Milker. 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
WankesLa,  Wis.  Dept.  A  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


FREE  BOOK 


On  Clark’s 
Grass  Method 

We  have  a  book  called  “Large  Hay 
Crops’’  which  was  written  by  George  M. 
Clark,  “The  Grass  King,”  who  was  also 
founder  of  The  Cutaway  narro%y  Company 
and  inventor  of  many  valuable  implements. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
his  book  and  our  complete  catalog  describ¬ 
ing  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Disk  Harrows 
and  Plows.  Remember  there  is  no  obliga¬ 
tion,  so  write  today. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

103  Main  St.,  Higgancm,  Ct. 


Finest  bicycleb\illt—44stylos,colors 
and  sizes.  Factory  to  Rider  prices. 
FREE  delivery,  express  paid  on  30 
days  free  triaKCasb creasy  paym’ts. 

lamps,  wheels  and  equipment 
fl  at  halt  usual  prices.  Send  no 

A  money.  Write  today  for  big  catalog, 
special  Factory  Prices. /ree  trial  ‘pla7i  and 
marvelous  oilers.  Bicycles,  $21.50  up. 

evar-  coHS>My 

cHtcafio 


Write 
to  us 


Cl  beitsr  and  cheaper 
wau  to  produce  mtlk 
saves  hi  per  quart  aes-^ 
cribea  in  a  new  book 

livestock intheEast  // 

bi}  Philip  R. Park  /,  /' 

V^eiie  for  ii  foday,  w  3  ^ 

■  (^5^oJ/ard  O  '  ^ 

3  HERTEL  AV£  OUFFAijO.  N.V 
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Squab  Book  FREE 

Squabs  selling  at  highest  prices''evcr  known.  Great- 
^  est  market  for  20  years.  Make  money  breeding 
\  them.  Raised  in  one  month.  We  ship  everywhere 
our  famous  breeding  stock  and  supplies.  Es- 
»  tablishe'J  24  rear.,  V.'rite  now  for  bijr  ilhictratcC 
free  book.  How  loMako  MoncyEreeainpr  Squaba. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CC« 
H  St.,  Melrose  High.,  Mass. 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  SQUABS 
HightesC  market  ever  known.  BreeiL  .^hipped  avery- 
*’hero.  Homers,  Carneaux.  White  Kings  a 
specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp  for 
catalogue  and  prices, 

4 II  ,  ri  f  r*  42  N.  Beacon 

^  Allston  oquab  Lo.  allston.  ma 
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Cottage  Cheese  and  Some  of  Its  Many  Uses 


On  Hot  Day^s  Cheese  Dishes  Are  Especially  Welcome  as  a  Substitute  ior  Meat 


^T^OO  often  sour  milk  is  thought  to  be 
“spoiled’'  milk  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  still  has  much  valuable  food  ma¬ 
terial  in  it  It  may  be  used  in  many 
ways,  but  we  can  think  of  none  better 
than  to  use  surplus  milk  for  cottage 
cheese. 

Cottage  cheese  being  bland  of  flavor 
jnay  be  combined  well  with  other  foods: 
this  makes  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
family’s  diet.  Cheese  is  doubly  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  is  a  source  of  protein, 
used  by  the  body  to  build  muscles.  It 
is  an  excellent  substitute  for  meat  and 
when  planning  meals  that  fact  should 
be  considered.  One  pound  of  cheese  is 
equivalent  in  food  value  to  one  pound 
of  lean  meat. 

Lime  salts,  necessary  if  our  teeth  and 
bones  are  to  be  biult  and  kept  strong, 
belong  especially  to  milk  products,  and 
to  comparatively  few  other  foods. 

If  whole  milk  is  used  in  making 
cheese,  the  pfoduct  is  naturally  richer 
than  if  skim  milk  is  used.  Since  cheese 
is  a  highly  concentrated,  and,  perhaps,  a 
soft  food,  it  is  made  much  more  wel¬ 
come  in  the  meal  if  it  is  combined  with 
crisp  foods.  In  some  families  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  the  cheese  eat¬ 
en.  That  may  be  partly  due  to  time- 
vv)rn  ways  of  serving  it,  or  of  improper 
methods  of  making  it. 

For  making  cottage  cheese  either 
milk  which  has  soured  quickly  should 
be  used  or  sweet  swim  milk  'with  a 
starter.  The  temperature  should  not  be 
too  high  or  a  tough  curd  will  result. 

How  to  Make  Cottage  Cheese 

!  gallon  sweet  skimmilk 

1  cup  sour  milk  for  starter  (should  have 

good  flavor.) 

Mix  thoroughly  the  sweet  and  sour 
milk,  and  set  in  a  pail  which  is  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water.  Bring  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  to  75°  F.  and  let  stand  at  room 
temperature  (68°  F.)  overnight  or  from 
12  to  IS  hours.  Cut  the  curd  into  one  or 
two-inch  squares,  set  the  container  in  a 
pan  of  hot  water,  raise  temperature  of 
curd  to  100°  F.  and  keep  there  for  about 
30  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Drain 
curd  in  a  cheese  cloth  over  a  bowl  about 
20  or  30  minutes,  season  with  salt  and 
mix  with  sweet  or  sour  cream  if  desir¬ 
ed. 

By  using  rennet  or  junket  tablets  with 
sweet  skimmilk,  together  with  a  cup  of 
sour  milk  of  good  flavor,  a  cottage 
cheese  may  be  obtained  which  has  a 
finer  texture  than  the  method  given 
above.  The  time  for  making  is  about  the 
same,  however.  The  bit  of  junket  tab¬ 
let  (about  is  dissolved  in  1J4  cup  of 
cold  water  and  added  to  the  gallon  of 
fweet  skimmilk  and  1  cup  of  sour  milk 
(starter)  after  they  have  been  warmed 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water  to  about  75°  F. 
This  mixture  is  let  stand  overnight  at 
room  temperature.  The  curd  is  then 
poured  gently  into  a  muslin  cloth  over 
a  bowl,  let  drain  about  20  to  30  minutes, 
then  pressed  20  or  30  minutes  between 
clean  boards,  under  a  pail  of  water  for 
weight. 

In  earthen  or  glass  jars  cottage  cheese 
will  keep  in  a  cool  place  for  several 
days  without  souring  or  molding. 

Starting  with  a  cottage  cheese,  wLich 
is  properly  made,  there  are  many  sim¬ 
ple  ways  of  using  the  cheese  which  will 
not  only  be  delightful  to  the  palate  and 
eye,  but  which  will  give  added  nourish¬ 
ing  value  to  the  meal. 

Cottage  Cheese  Loaf 

1  cup  cooked  kidney  1  tablespoon  chopped 

beans  onion 

1  cup  cottage  cheese  1  tablespoon  savory- 
i/o  cup  ground  fat  or  drippings 

peanuts  1  cup  tomato  juice 

1  cup  bread  crumbs  Salt 
1  cup  boiled  rice  Pepper 

Mix  the  Ingredients  well,  and  form 
the  mixture  into  a  roll.  Brush  it  over 
wdth  melted  fat,  and  bake  it  in  a  slow 
oven  for  35  minutes.  Serve  the  loaf 
with  a  medium  thick  white  sauce,  to 
which  may  be  added  2  tablespoons  of 
minced  sweet  red  pepper. 

Cottage  cheese  may  be  used  to  fill 


the  cavities  of  tomatoes,  canned  pears, 
peaches,  slices  of  pineapple,  prunes,  or 
celery  stalks,  and  served  on  lettuce  with 
boiled,  or  other,  dressing.  Or  it  may 
be  combined  with  dressing  and  nuts, 
parsley  or  jelly,  and  formed  into  balls 
or  a  small  loaf  which  is  sliced  and  serv¬ 
ed  on  lettuce. 

Cottage  cheese  balls  may  be  rolled  in 
grated  Cheddar  cheese  and  served  on 
lettuce  with  dressing.  Or  the  plain  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  may  be  seasoned  with  chop¬ 
ped  olives,  or  chopped  green  or  sweet 
red  peppers  which  also  add  attractive 
color  to  the  balls. 

Cottage  Cheese  and  Dandelion  Salad 

2  cups  dandelion  onion 

greens,  cut  fine  French  dressing 
2  tablespoons  minced  Cottage  Cheese  balls 

Pour  French  dressing  over  the  dande¬ 
lions  and  onion,  and  allow  them  to  stand 
for  20  or  30  minutes.  Place  three  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  balls  on  each  serving  of  dan¬ 
delions,  and  serve  the  salad  wuth  boiled 
dressing. 

Cottage  Cheese  Salad  Dressing 

1  cup  cottage  cheese  Vz  teaspoon  salt 
1  egg  yolk  2  tablespoons  vMiegar 

1/2  cup  salad  oil  or  lemon  Juice 

1  teaspoon  mustard  Paprika 

Add  the  beaten  egg  yolk  to  the  cheese 
and  stir  it  well.  Add  the  oil  and  season¬ 


ings  and  beat  the  dressing  well.  A 
smoother  dressing  can  be  made  from  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  which  is  made  from  junket 
than  from  ordinary  cottage  cheese.  The 
dressing  is  somewhat  like  a  stiff  mayon¬ 
naise  and  may  be  used  on  chopped  let¬ 
tuce  or  lettuce  hearts  or  other  green 
salad. 

Cottage  Cheese  Sandwiches 
Bread  for  sandwiches  should  be  sliced 
moderately  thin,  and  buttered.  Cutting 
the  sandwiches  in  fancy  shapes  adds  to 
their  attractiveness. 

Cottage  cheese  used  for  sandwiches 
should  be  moistened  with  boiled  dress¬ 
ing,  cream,  or  a  little  lemon  juice. 

Cottage  cheese  filling  may  be  served 
in  the  following  ways: 

A  tart  conserve  on  a  layer  of  cheese 
Lettuce  leaves  and  cheese  seasoned 
with  salad  dressing; 

Cheese  with  chopped  peppers,  red  or 
green; 


Cheese  with  chopped  parsley  or  cel- 
ery; 

Cheese  with  chopped  pickles,  dill, 
sweet,  or  sour,  or  with  chopped  olives. 
Do  Not  Waste  the  Whey 
The  whey  which  is  generally  left  to 
run  down  the  sink  drain  has 

within  it  some  of  the  valuable  mineral 
salts  and  vltamines  which  we  so  much 
need  in  the  diet.  Whey  may  be  used 
in  many  palatable  ways,  and  here  are 
some  of  those  waj's: 

Whey  Salad  Dressing 

Whey  salad  dressing  is  good  on  fresh 
or  cold  cooked  vegetable  salads. 

1  cup  whey  3  tablespoons  flour 

•/i  cup  vinegar  'A  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  mustard  Paprika 

JA  teaspoon  salt  2  tablespoons  butter 

(4  teaspoon  turmeric 

Heat  the  whey  and  vinegar  together. 
Mix  all  the  dry  ingredients  and  add  them 
with  the  sweetening  to  the  whey.  Cook 
the  mixture  until  it  is  smooth  and  thick. 
Remove  it  from  the  fire,  add  the  fat, 
and  beat  the  dressing  well. 

Whey  Cornstarch  Pudding 

2  cups  whey  t  tablespoon  butter 

1-3  cup  sugar  Salt 

4  tablespoons  N  corn-  Flavoring 

starch 


Heat  the  whey  until  it  boils.  Mix  the 
sugar  and  the  cornstarch,  and  add  this 
tx)  the  boiling  whey.  Add  the  fat,  the 
salt,  and  the  flavoring.  Cook  the  mix¬ 
ture  over  direct  heat  until  it  tfiickens; 
then  cook  it  over  hot  water  until  it  is 
smooth  and  clear. — about  20  minutes. 
Turn  the  pudding  into  a  mold.  Serve  it 
with  a  soft  custard  or  cream  and  sugar. 

Peach  Bavarian  Cream 

2^bIespoons  gelatin  1  tablespoon  lemon 
1  cup  whey  Juice 

1/2  cup  sugar  1  cup  sour  cream, 

T  cup  peaches  cut  In  whipped 
smaN  pieces 

Soak  the  gelatin  in.  the  whey,  and 
dissolve  it  by  setting  the  dish  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  water.  Add  the  sugar,  the  fruit, 
and  the  lemon  juice.  Chill  the  mixture 
and  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  fold  in 
the  whipped  cream,  and  turn  it  into  a 
mold.  Serve  it  with  a  soft  custard. 


Some  New  Ideas  in  Practical  Dresses 

Figured  materials  are  much  in  vogue  this  season,  which  makes  it 
rather  hard  on  the  short,  thick-figured  women.  The  accompanying  pictures 
show  two  designs  suited  to  the  slender  figures  while  the  central  design 
is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen  for  the  stout.  Plain  or  narrow  striped 
materials  are  better  than  pronounced  figured  goods  for  Sull  figures. 


Pattern  No.  2438  shows  Pattern  2461  has  gathers  Pattern  2449  shows  the 
inverted  side  plaits  which  over  the  bust  and  tiny  tucks  fashionable  jabot  attached  to 

give  a  stylish  flare  to  the  at  the  waist  to  distribute  a  simple,  straight-l.ne  dress, 

skirt.  It  comes  in  sices  16  gathers  evenly.  It  comes  in  It  comes  in  sizes  16  years, 

years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  sices  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 

inches  bust  measure  and  re-  46  inches  bust  measure.  Sice  measure,  bice  36  requires 
quires  for  the  36-inch  sice  36  requires  3%  yards  of  36-  yards  36  ^  40 -inch  material 
3  3-iyards  of  36-inch  material,  inch  material.  Price  13c.  with  .1  3-8  yards  of  18-tnc« 
Price  13c.  contrasting.  Price  13c. 

T'O  ORDER:  Write  names,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clear¬ 
ly  and  correctly  and  enclose  correct  remittance  in  coin  or  stamps  (coin 
sent  at  own  risk)  and  mail  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Whey  Pie 

2-3  cup  sugar  1  tabicc.ooori  butter 

3  tablespoons  corn-  Galt 

starch  1  lemon,  grated  rind 

1  cup  whey,  strained  and  Juice 

2  eggs 

Mix  the  sugar  and  cornstarch  and 
add  them  to  the  boiling  whe3^  Cook 
the  mixture  until  it  is  thick..  Add  the 
beaten  egg  yolks,  butter,  salt,  lemon 
juice  and  rind,  and  cook  it  for  2  min¬ 
utes.  Pour  it  into  a  crust  which  has 
been  baked.  Cover  the  top  with  mer¬ 
ingue  made  by  beating  the  whites  of 
eggs  until  stiff,  adding  2  tablespoons  of 
sugar  and  a  little  flavoring  and  beating 
until  it  is  glossy.  Spread  the  meringue 
on  the  pie  and  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven  for 
25  minutes. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Cure  and  Keep 
Dandelion  Greens 

/^AREFULLY  cleanse  and  remove 
every  vestige  of  grass,  weeds  and 
insects,  ^nd  thoroughly  wash  ready  for 
the  kettle  your  quantity  of  dandelions. 
Then,  in  the  bottom  of  a  clean  earthern 
jar,  place  a  thin  la^'er  of  salt,  then  a 
thin  laj^er  of  dandelions;  alternate  until 
all  your  dandelions  are  in,  or  the  jar 
filled.  Cover  with  an  inverted  plate  and 
weight  down. 

The  dandelions  should  be  drained  be¬ 
fore  packing,  but  ohly  for  a  short  time 
(say  15  or  20  minutes).  They  will  make 
their  won  brine  if  enough  salt  is  added. 

They  will  shrink  amazingly.  Last  sea¬ 
son  I  filled  almost  heaping,  two  two-gal¬ 
lon  jars.  I  pressed  each  layer  as  hard 
as  was  possible  and  put  quite  a  thick 
layer  of  salt  on  the  top  of  each,  mixing 
about  one-half  a  level  teaspoenful  of 
salt-peter  through  the  last  layer  of  salt. 

In  a  few  days  these  had  shrunk  so  that 
all  were  put  together  in  one  jar  and 
afterwards  more  xvere  added.  The  beau¬ 
ty  of  putting  them  down  this  way  is  that 
one  can  keep  adding  the  dandelions  and 
salt  as  fast  as  they  get  them  and  have  as 
large  a  jar  as  they  desire. 

After  I  get  all  in  the  jar  that  I  want, 
I  cover  the  greens  with  a  thick  or  dou¬ 
bled  cloth  before  putting  on  the  inverted 
plate  and  weight.  The  jar  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place  if  one  has  it. 

The  tame  dandelions  are  the  best;  we 
had  so  many  of  the  tame  ones  that  I 
sowed  the  seed  promiscuously  all  about 
the  yards  and  garden.  I  would  pull  up 
weeds  and  throw  in  a  few  dandelion 
seeds  and  in  a  few  years  we  had  all  the 
dandelions  we  cared  for,  and  that  al¬ 
ways  meant  a  whole  lot,  in  our  family. 

If  the  dandelions  are  cut  off  above  the 
“crown”  instead  of  below  it  they  will 
keep  growing  out  new  heads  of  leaves 
until  late  autumn.  I  know,  for  I  have 
tried  it  in  my  garden  for  years  and  had 
fresh  tender  dandelion  greens,  when  the 
ground  was  about  to  freeze  up  in  the 
fall. 

Dandelions  put  down  in  brine,  (or  salt 
I  should  say)  require  freshening  when 
wanted  to  use,  and  all  of  one  day  and 
night  changing  the  water  often,  five  or 
six  times  at  the  least.  Then  when  fresh¬ 
ened  and  ready  to  boil  drain  well,  cover 
with  boiling  water  in  which  a  pinch  of 
soda  is  added  and  cook  slowly  until 
done  as  hard  boiling  toughens  them, 
the  same  as  it  does  meats.  They  re¬ 
quire  no  par  boiling.  I  cook  a  piece  of 
salt  pork  with  them. — Clarice  Raymond. 


Pickle  Vinegar 

The  vinegar  from  a  jar  of  pickles  is 
kept  to  be  used  again,  and  any  good  vine¬ 
gar  from  an  empty  can  of  pickles  is  add¬ 
ed  to  it. 

The  farm  helpers  are  very  fond  of 
chopped  onions  and  cabbage  covered  with’ 
this  vinegar.  I  chop  the  cabbage  and  onions 
in  a  deep  basin,  using  an  empty  baking 
powder  can  for  a  chopper;  almost  cover 
with /the  vinegar  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
table.  As  these  vegetables  are  rich  in 
vltamines  this  makes  a  wholesome  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  meal,  and  the  men  folks  do  like 
it— E.  M.  F. 
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The  Faith  That  Fails 

What  Happens  When  Dad  Has  To  Wash— -Other  Conveniences 


(U)  625 


T  ET  us  have  faith  in  our  children,  by 
all  means,  but  not  the  blind  unreason¬ 
able  faith  that  believes  them  incapable  of 
wrong  doing,  and  that  never  thinks  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  investigate  their  stories. 

A  father  believed  his  boy’s  story  about 


she  was  tall,  lanky,  Irish,  and  just  get- 
tin^  over  a  spree.  Dae.  and  this  %voman 
eyed  each  other.  Questions  passed  and 
she  went  with  him.  A  phone  to  mother, 
a  six  mile  trolley  ride,  and  Dad,  rather^ 
skeptically,  and  the  woman,  very  loqu- 


a  stone  throwing  fracas,  in  which  some  aciously,  entered  the  kitchen  door.  Then 
high  school  boys  broke  a  window  in  the  battle  began. 


school  building.  The  Principal  called  at 
the  boy’s  home  and  told  the  father  that 
George  was  one  of  several  boys  who  were 
guilty  of  the  misdemeanor. 

The  father  called  the  boy  into  the  room 
and  remarked  in  his  presence  that  he  had 
never  had  occasion  to  doubt  his  word,  then 


The  Job  Falls  on  Dad 

The  conveniences  in  our  kitchen  are 
nr'  palatial,  to  be  sure,  but  there  are 
stationary  tubs,  a  boiler  of  hot  w'ater, 
and  a  gd'od  wash-board.  But  soon  the 
stream  of  wmrds  from  the  \vasher- 
w'oman  flowed  faster  than  the  water 


turning  to  the  boy,  he  asked  him  if  he  was  p^^^ 


guilty  of  the  offense. 

The  boy  was  shrewd  and  saw  the  extent 
of  his  father’s  faith  in  him  and  so  boldly 
denied  any  part  in  the  affair. 

The  father  with  a  sorrowing  heart  told 
me,  years  later,  that  he  believed  that  was 
the  beginning  of  George’s  downfall.  It 


sure.  Too  many  sheets,  soap  not  right, 
clothes  dirty,  not  enough  hot  water; 
she  had  worked  for  the  queen  of  money¬ 
bags  and  never  seen  such  a  wash  before. 
She  had  the  rheumatism,  the  ague,  and 
greaned  over  a  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  Mother,  worn  to  a  frazzle — 


is  probable  however,  that  the  habit  of 


deception  began  years  before  the  high 
school  age  when  the  fond  father  failed  to 
investigate  a  childish  story  and  the  child 
saw  how  easy  it  was  to  “get  away  with 
it,”  as  the  boys  say. 

Ignorance  Not  Always  Bliss 

Talking  with  the  mother  of  a  thirteen- 
year-old  girl,  not  long  ago,  I  asked,  “What 
does  Irene  think  of  it?”  referring  to  some¬ 
thing  that  had  happened  in  the  community 
and  which  had  been  discussed  all  too  freely. 

The  mother  looked  amazed  at  my  ques¬ 
tion.  “Irene  doesn’t  know  a  thing  about 
such  things !”  she  exclaimed,  “  and  I’m 
glad  she  doesn’t.” 


ting  dinner  at  the  same  time — under 
this  bombardment,  finally  told  her  that 
if  she  didn’t  w'ant  to  wash  she  didn’t 
have  to.  Then  there  were  some  fire¬ 
works.  She  stamped  and  raged,  got  her 
hat  and  disappeared,  tho  the  washing 
was  not  much  more  than  begun. 

It  was  up  to  Dad  to  finish  the  wash- 

Use  The  Stairs 

IF  you  need  an  extra  cupboard,  place  one 
in  the  stairway,  as  shown  in  illustra¬ 
tion  number  one.  Any  handy  man  can 
build  one.  And  the  same  space  could 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  day  before  be  used  for  a  wardrobe,  If  desired,  while 
I  had  chanced  to  over-hear  Irene  discussing  ^be  bottom  step  might  be  used  as  a  shoe 
the  subject  quite  frankly  ^ith^  two_  girl  box.  (See  illustration  2).  Hinges  are 
chums  and  it  was  her  rnother  s  faith  in  fastened  to  It  as  shown,  and  provides  a 
her  that  kept  her  from  discussing  it  with  convenience  that  will  always  be  useful, 
the  only  person  she  should  have  discussed 
it  with,  at  her  age — her  mother. 

It  all  reverts  to  the  matter  of  keeping 
the  child’s  confidence,  which,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  is  lost  in  the  very  early  years 
through  fear  on  the  child’s  part  and  lack 
of  understanding  on  the  parent’s. 

Blind  Trust  Is  Not  Wise 

If  George’s  father  had  investigated  the 
boy’s  stories  instead  of  believing  them  im¬ 
plicitly;  and  if,  when  he  found  the  boy 
had  told  him  a  falsehood,  he  had  talke<^ 
kindly,  correcting  him  of  course  but  mak¬ 
ing  him  feel  that  he  was  understood  and 
would  be  given  fair  treatment  always,  but 
that  truth  was  necessary  above  all  else; 
the  boy  and  father  would  have  grown  up 
in  a  companionship  in  which  deception 
could  not  live. 

If  Irene’s  mother  had  not  thought  Irene 
so  innocent,  but  had  recognized  tliat  she 
was  vitally  alive  to  all  that  was  going  on 
around  her  and  was  at  least  normally  curi¬ 
ous  about  life  and  its  laws,  she  would  have 
approached  the  girl  tactfully,  winning  and 
keeping  her  confidence. 

I  am  sure  no  normal  person  thinks  him¬ 
self  above  reproach — then  why — oh  why, 
should  we  believe  our  cliildrcn  to  be,  when 
they  are  but  flesh  of  our  flesh? 

Investigate  Johnny’s  story;  if  it  proves 
to  be  true,  give  him  full  credit  and  let  Wall  space  may  be  utilized  by  placing 
him  know  that  you  expect  the  truth  from 


him — always ;  but  impress  it  upon  him  that 
you  are  going  to  make  it  your  business  to 
know  what  he  is  doing,  because  you  are  his 
best  pal  and  friend,  and  then  your  faith  in 
him  will  be  justified.  —  Mrs.  Mae  N. 
Morris. 


a  small  cupboard  in  the  stairway. 


The  Story  of  Lucy 

T  UCY  is  a  marvel  o;  success.  How  did 
^  we  happen  to  get  her?  We  were 
lucky  for  once.  It  happened  this  way. 

A  very  pleasant  neighbor  used  to  come 
in  to  wash  for  mother  but  she  fell  sick 
and  could  no  longer  come.  So  Dad  had 
to  go  to  the  city  to  consult  the  employ¬ 
ment  bureau.  The  war  was  on  and  every 
one  had  easy  work  and  big  pay.  There  Clever  use  of  bottom  step  of  stairway 
W..S  only  one  woman  looking  for  work;  for  shoes,  rubbers,  etc. 


ing  for  Mother  was  not  able.  That  re¬ 
minded  him  of  a  washing  machine  at 
the  hardware  store.  Mother  and  Dad 
went  to  the  city  to  see  it  and  found  that 
on  account  of  the  shortage  of  labor, 
purchasers  were  given  ten  per  cent  off 
sales  prices  for  taking  things  home.  Dad 
s.  Id  that  was  pretty  good,  for  a  good 
neighbor  of  his  would  do  the  carrying 
for  nothing.  Next  morning  he  said  to 
his  neighbor:  “Sam,  are  you  going  to 
the  city  today  with  the  truck?”  “Yes, 
Mr.  Dad,  is  there  any  thing  I  can  bring 
out  for  you?”  “Yes,”  said  Dad,  “if 
you  are  going  to  Sharp’s  store  I’d  like 
you  to  bring  out  a  washer-woman.  You 
w’ill  find  her  standing  just  inside  the 
door.”  Sam  looked  at  Dad  as  much  as 
to  say  “What  are  you  giving  me,  any 
way?”  But  Sam  is  a  good  joker  and 
brought  Lucy  out  that  day. 

Saved  Money  and  Dispositions 

Lucy  Is  not  a  beautiful  girl  gracing 
the  pages  of  a  fiction  story,  nor  is  she 
a  new  movie  star;  she  is  only  an  electric 
washing  machine.  Yet  by  industry  and 
ten  years  of  faithful  service,  she  has  at¬ 
tained  a  certain  personality;  for,  since 
her  arrival  on  that  bright  spring  morn¬ 
ing,  our  Lucy  has  always  been  ready 
and  willing  to  do  the  work  required  of 
her,  and  all  that  Lucy  requires  of  us  is 
a  little  oil  and  some  attention  to  her 
wires.  She  eats  only  when  working; 
her  food  is  oil  and  a  steady  flow  of  elec¬ 
tric  juice.  Her  board  bill,  therefore,  is 
small.  Once  she  had  the  doctor  but  it 
was  not  necessary,  for  she  was  not 
really  sick.  It  was  only  a  bolt  that 
needed  tightening  and  not  a  death  rattle 
as  we  supposed.  The  doctor,  much  in¬ 
terested  in  Lucy  and  her  relatives,  did 
not  send  in  a  bill.'*  Every  week  Lucy 
has  worked  without  a  word  to  say  about 
the  wash  being  too  large  or  too  dirty; 
nor  has  she  told  of  her  service  to  the 
queen,  and  we  have  paid  her  no  wages 
On  the  other  hand  she  has  saved  us  our 
dispositions  and  from  $1,000  to  $1,500 
in  laundry  bills  and  in  wear  and  tear  of 
clothes. 

This  Is  a  true  story  for  I  wrote  it, 

^  Dad. 


Novel  Uses  For  Salt 

Do  you  ever,  when  having  new  shoes,  be¬ 
fore  wearing  them,  rub  the  soles  on  a 
paper,  plentifully  sprinkled  with  salt,  to 
“roughen”  them,  so  you  will  not  slip? 
Why  they  make  the  soles  of  shoes  so  shiny 
and  smooth,  is  a  puzzle  to  me,  for  it  en¬ 
tails  a  lot  of  arduous  labor  to  get  the 
family  shoes  so  they  will  be  safe  from 
causing  broken  bones. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

When  making  apple  pie,  or  apple  puffs, 
do  you  put  just  a  wee  sprinkle  of  salt  over 
the  apple  before  you  do  the  sugar?  It 
will  greatly  errliance  the  flavor,  the  same 
as  a  pinch  of  salt  does  in  coffee — cocoa, 
postum,  or  fudge.  But  it  needs,  or  re¬ 
quires — “only”  a  sprinkle — as  too  much  is 
worse  than  none. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Salt,  on  a  paper  to  rub  the  sad  irons  on, 
will  insure  a  “smooth”  surface  and  make 
them  iron  so  much  easier.  It  only  requires 
doing  occasionally. — Clarice  Raymond.  • 


Did  You  Ever  Try? 

Substituting  rolled  oats,  browned  la  the 
oven,  for  nuts  in  a  cake? — Mrs.  L.  E.  G. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Baking  the  apple  sauce  instead  of  boil¬ 
ing? — Mrs.  L.  E.  G. 

*  *  « 

To  keep  cookies  crisp,  put  a  few  hand¬ 
fuls  of  shredded  tissue  paper  in  the  bottom 

of  the  jar,  so  tlie  air  can  circulate. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  flavor  of  salt  pork  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
whole  black  pepper  to  the  brine. — I.  M. 


Extra  help  to  get  clothes 
tho  roughly  clean!  Splen¬ 
did  soap  and  dirt' loosen¬ 
ing  naptha,  working  to¬ 
gether, makeFels-Naptha 
different  from  any  other 
soap,  or  any  other  form 
of  soap!  It  loosens  dirt 
easily,  quickly,  safely. 
Isn’t  this  extra  help  worth 
a  penny  more  a  week? 


Be  sure  to  include  Fels'lSSaptha  in 
your  camp  kit  this  Summer 


A  Modern  Bathroom,  $60 


Consists  of  Enamel  Bathtub  and  Basin, 
Syphon  Action  Vitrous  Toilet  and  Tank 
'  with  Nickel  Faucets,  Tray  and  Supply  Pipes. 
Guaranteed  and  manufactured  by  J.  L. 
Mott  Co.  Complete  line  of  Plumbing  and 
Heating  Supplies  described  in  our  new  Free 
Catalogue  20. 

•'IVE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT” 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
234  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Clear  ThePores 

0£  Impurities  With 

Guticura  Soap 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  «oldl  everywhere. 


DRESS  LINENS  -  SILKS  -  VOILES 
Prints,  Percales,  Ginghams,  Linens, 
Toweling. 

Special  Reduced  Prices.  Samples  &  Catalog  Free 
D.  F.  FORWARD,  366  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


100  Mixed  Gladiolus  . $1.50 

15  Irish  Mixed  .  1.00 

Dahlias  At  Cost 

W.  H.  TOPPIN 

Merchantville,  N.  J. 


Post  Your 
Farm 

—  and  — 

Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  a  new  supply  of 
trespass  signs  made  up.  This 
time  they  are  made  of  extra 
heavy  linen  on  which  the  letter¬ 
ing  is  printed  directly.  There  is 
no  card  facing  to  be  water-soaked 
by  the  rain  and  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  We  have  had  these 
new  signs  made  up  of  extra 
heavy  material  because  severe 
storms  v/ill  tear  and  otherwise 
make  useless  a  lighter  construct¬ 
ed  material.  We  unreservedly 
advise  farmers  to  post  their  land 
and  the  notices  we  have  prepared 
comply  in  all  respects  with  the 
New  York  law.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agfiiculturist 

461  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


926  (14) 


Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  S  cents  a  word. 

The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P*  VERY  week  the  Ambbican  Agriculturist  reaches  over  130,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  previous 
to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of 
the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your 
order. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Make  big  money,  all  or  part  time, 
selling  $5,000  Flealth  and  Accident  Policy,  $25 
■weekly  benefit.  All  for  $10.  Every  man  and 
w'oman  you  meet  needs  one.  Write  for  details. 
Suite  215,  Dept.  113,  75  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey 
^ty,  N._J. _ 

AGENTS — Write  for  free  samples.  Sell  Mad¬ 
ison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large  Manufactur¬ 
er  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or  experience 
required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and  bonus. 
MADISON  CORPORATION,  507  Broadway, 
New  York. 


CATTLE 

A  SON  OF  Hengerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th 
— $10  down  buys  this  fine  Holstein  bull  calf.  His 
granddam  is  Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  (30.95  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  at  four  years  of  age). 
Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted  in  part¬ 
ial  payment  at  full  face  value.  Write  for  price. 
FISHKILL  F.\R.MS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Owner,  Hopewell  junction.  ^Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE  at  the  famous  Greystone 

Jersey  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Financial  Com¬ 
mander  No.  222463.  Son  of  the  great  $60,000 
Bull  Financial  Sensation  No.  153793.  Dam: 
Greystone  Beulah  No.  457078.  Record  AAA  300 
lbs.  of  fat  at  three  years.  Born  July  26th,  1922. 
Solid  black.  $100.00,  f.o.b.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males, 
•payed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM, 
Bally,  Pa. 

COLLIE  PUPS— PAINE,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

INVEST  IN  AN  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
pup  or  young  dog  that  will  soon  get  the  cows, 
grit  and  spunk  with  courage  to  drive  at  the 
heels  all  kinds  of  stock.  W.  W.  NORTON, 
Ogdeiisburg,  N.  Y. _ 

F’OR  S.A.LE — Bred  matron.  White  Collie  with 
gable  cliccks.  In  whelp  to  All  White  Stud. 
A  money  maker  for  some  one.  Price,  $35. 
WALTER  WARD,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  the  dog  world  can  offer.  Natural 
born  heel  drivers.  Price  reasonable.  COMRADE 
FARMS.  Galion,  Ohio. 

“FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION”-:!  vaccinate 
my  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Hand¬ 
some,  strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon.  N.  Y. _ 

TEN  MONTHS  SABLE  and  White  female 
Collie,  9  champions  in  pedigree.  OLGA  MEAD, 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 

"T:H0W_  CHOW  PUPPIES— Sire,  Windswept 

Chow  Ching  384432,  beautiful  dark  reds,  two 
males,  one  female,  price  $75.  Also  Toy  Poms 
and  Boston  Bulls.  H.  J.  GARROOD,  Sunshine 
Kennels,  1370  Washington  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y'. 
“REGISTERED  WHITE  COLLIE  pups  and 

grown  stock,  splendid  cowdogs,  farm  raised, 
watch  dogs  and  companions,  $15  up.  MRS.  J. 

A.  LEACH.  Cortland,  N.  Y. _ 

F'OR  SALE — English  Shepherd  puppies,  natur¬ 
al  heelers,  priced  right.  C.  O.**  D.  shipments. 
STUART  PHELPS,  Solsville,  N.  Y. 

RED  CARNEAUX  PIGEONS,  $1  pair;  one 
female  Airedale,  good  skunk  dog,  $15;  puppies 
also.  MAPLESHADE  FARM,  East  Hampton, 
Conn. 

“CHAMPION  COLLIE  PUPS]  Sable  ^ 
White,  males,  $10,  females,  $5.  EL  BRITON 
FARMS,  Route  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


TOM  BARRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 
the  world’s  best  layers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y. _ - 

FOR  SALE:  Baby  Chicks  of  super-quality, 

from  culled  stock,  send  for  prices  and  circular. 
BUCHER  BROS.  H.YTCHERY,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
841  W.  Mary  St. 

BABY  CHICKS — From  pure  bred  selected 
flocks,  leghorns,  10c,  Rocks  and  Reds,  12c,  mixed 
8c.  Live  delivery  guaranteed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post  Free  circular.  BANKER’S  HATCHERY, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks, 
9c;  mixed,  7c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect.  Circular  free.  L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box 
30.  Mc.'Misterville,  Pa. 


B.4BY  CHICKS— Reds,  $3.25—25;  $6—50; 
$11 — 100;  Rocks,  $3,  $5.50,  $10;  V'.  Leghorns, 
$2.75,  $5,  $9;  II*avy  Mixed,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8; 
Lig:ht  Mixed,  $2.25,  $4,  $7.  Free  range,  100% 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free,  ’W’.  A. 
LAUVER,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COxMB  R.  I.  REDS:  Rich,  dark 
color;  hens  from  breeding  pens,  each  one  Ver¬ 
mont  certified  and  tested,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhea,  $2.50.  Baby  Chix,  after  June  15,  20c;  300, 
$50;  600,  $90.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 
A  A  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 

"white  PEKIN  DUCKS  EGGS,  12- $175; 

ducklings,  35c;  While  Wyandotte  eggs,  15 — $1.50. 
Postpaid.  D.  WRIGHT.  Bayville,  N.  J. _ 

CHICKS— 7c  up.  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Leghorns  and  mixed.  20th  year.  100%  delivery 
guaranteed.  Pamphlet.  C.  M.  LAUVER, 
Box  26,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 


TURKEY  EGGS  from  our  famous  pure  bred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Price  reasonable. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

DUCKLINGS,  EGGS,  Mammoth  Pekin  Chicks, 

Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Reds.  The  very  best.  F.  S. 
KEITH.  Easton,  Mass. 

BLACK  JERSEY  GIANTS  hashing  eggs, 

$1.50-15;  $8-100.  Pure  bred  heavy  layers.  J.  D. 
HOLICK,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

COCKERELS,  yearling  hens,  bred  for  heavy 

egg  production.  All  stock  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  Write  me,  I  can  please  you.  NICHOLS 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Erin,  N.  Y. 

S'INGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  pure 

bred,  3  months  old,  each,  $1.50;  Brown  and 
White  Leghorns,  2  months  old,  $1.  M.  G. 
FRANKEN,  Ohio,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS  by  adding  coecid- 
iosis  powder  to  chicks  drinking  water  tr  milk. 
Two  sizes;  60c  and  $1.00.  Order  direct.  FLH.L- 
ER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY,  Ithaca,  N. 
W _ 

TURKEYS.  Raise  95  per  cent  of  your  birds 

by  using  the  only  known  cure  for  Blackhead. 
Ilundreds  of  testimonials.  24  capsules  and  feed 
formula  dollar,  $3.50  100.  Also  “Wonder  Cure” 
for  chickens,  day  old  and  mature  stock,  dollar 
bottle.  Nothing  like  it  on  the  market.  TURKEY 
HERBS  REMEDY  CO.,  816  South  Main,  Santa 
Ana,  California. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


RICH  M.‘\N’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  at'^achment. 
Free  cataloe  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Box 
528,  Salina,  Kans. 


HELP  WANTED 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY.  Wanted— 
Supervisors  and  salesmen  with  cars  to  sell  tully 
equipped  high  class  five  tube  radio  sets  direct 
to  homes  in  rural  districts.  Sets  guaranteed, 
easy  terms,  liberal  commissions.  Write  RURAL 
DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  39  Broadway.  New  York- 
City^ _ _ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOOL  WANTED — Highest  cash  prices 
paid.  Write  for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CON- 
OVFIR,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

LATEST  STYLE  SANITARY  MILK 
TICKETS  save  money  and  time.  Free 
delivery.  Send  for  samples.  TRAVERS 
BROTHERS,  Dept.  A.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

“HOMESPUN”  TOB.4CCO— Chewing,  five 
pounds,  $1.50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking,  five 
pounds,  $1.25;  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  free. 
Pay  when  received.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS’  ASSN.,  Pa- 
ducah.  Ky.  _ 

BEST  EXTENSION  LADDERS  made, 

25c  per  foot.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  F'ERRIS, 
Interlaken.  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  ANA  LIQUID  ROOFING  is  a 

real  product.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  cost 
for  reroofing  your  barn.  Write  us  stating  kind 
of  roof,  size  arid  width.  NATIONAL 
ASBESTOS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  C-61,  163  Hender- 
son  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  fi^ 

pounds  $1.50;  ten  $2.50j  smoking  five  pounds 
$1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $4.00  per  100.  Pipe 
free,  pay  when  received.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  ANGIE  FORD,  Maxons  Mill,  Kentucky. 
OLD  STAMPS  WANTED— We  buy  old  post¬ 

age  and  revenue  stamps,  both  U.  S.,  foreign 
and  confederate.  What  have  you?  Write  us. 
WM.  H.  WILKERSON,  JR.,  778  Irving  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

25  LIGHT  FARM  Electric  Lighting  Plant  with 

indestructible  Edison  battery,  guaranteed  working 
order,  only  $125.  C.  L.  TEMPLAR,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


PRINTING 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  for 
stamp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-27,  Milford,  N. 
H. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE— Dairy  farm,  115  acres,  stock, 
tools,  concrete  road.  12  room  house,  Broome  Co., 
New  York.  R.  J.  WHEATON,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  FARM,  130  acres, 

good  land,  1,000  cord  wood,  young  orchard,  12 
room  house,  spring  water  in  house  and  barn,  near 
State  Road.  Address  OWNER,  Box  23,  Chat- 
ham  Center,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARMS  for  sale  cheap,  splendid  op¬ 

portunities.  Free  showing.  Write  or  phone. 
FRED  ARMSTRONG,  Heuvelton,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  VARIETIES— 
Yellow  Jersey  and  Big  Leaf  Up  River  at  $1.75 
per  1,000.  Ready  after  May  5th.  C.  E.  BROWN, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


ONIONS,  BEETS,  LETTUCE,  $1  per  1,000; 
Cabbage,  Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
$1.25  per  1,000;  Tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1,000; 
Cauliflower,  Peppers,  $3  per  1,00(1;  Egg  Plants, 
$4  per  1,000.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT. 
Bristol,  Pa. 

GLADIOLI  70  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00 — no  2 
alike.  12  choice  dahlias  $1.00.  Catalog,  A. 
Sherman,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS— 10  Millions  Extra  Fine 
Field  Grown  Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen  Jlar- 
ket,  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession  and  Wakefield 
Special  for  June  only — 5,000,  $5;  10,000,  $9; 
50,000,  $40.00.  -Tomato  Plants  10,000,  $15.00 
Cash.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction  positively 
guaranteisd  or  money  cheerfully  refunded.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Wholesale  Growers, 
Franklin.  Va. 

SPECIALS — $1  each  prepaid;  125  Asters,  3 

colors;  SO  Asters  transplanted,  3  colors;  200 
selected  Cabbage  plants;  200  selected  Tomato 
plants.  Send  for  catalog,  special  prices  on  large 
orjders.  VV’M,  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Dept.  A. 

'■  BERRY-VEGETABLE  AND  'FLOWER 

PLANTS.  Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
blackberry,  loganberry,  gooseberry,  grape,  cur¬ 
rant  plants;  asparagus,  rhubarb  roots;  tomato, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  egg  plant,  pepper, 
sweet  potato  and  other  vegetable  plants;  I' ox- 
glove,  Delphinium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Columbine,  Phlox,  Oriental  Poppy,  Sweet 
William,  Hardy  Blue  Salvia  and  70  other  kinds 
of  perennial  flower  plants,  ready  to  bloom  this 
summer,  all  perfectly  hardy,  living  out  doors  all 
winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia,  Zinnia  and  20  other 
kinds  of  annual  flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  Free.  HARRY  E. 
StJUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

MILLIONS  OF  C-4BBAGE  PLANTS  from 

June  10th.  $3.00  per  M.  $2.00  per  500.  Celery 
plants  July  1st.  100,000  Early  Snowball  and 
Dry  Weather  Cauliflower  plants  ready  from  June 
10th.'  $5.00  per  M.  $1.50  per  100,  Catalog  up¬ 
on  request,  WELLS  M.  DODDS,  North  Rose, 
N.  Y. 

cabbage,  CAULIFLOWER,  TOMATO  and 
CELERY  PLANTS:  5,000,000  cabbage  plants 
(ready  now),  Danish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  Enkhuizen  Glory,  All  Head  Early,  Succes¬ 
sion,  Wakefield,  Early  Summer,  Early  and  Late 
Flat  Dutch,  Surehead,  Savoy,  Red  Danish,  and 
Red  Rock.  All  rerooted  $2.00  per  1000,  5000- 
$9.00;  500,  $1.25.  1,000,000  Cauliflower.  (All  re¬ 
rooted)  Same  Strain  as  last  year  $4.50  per  1000; 
5000-$20.00;  500,  $2.50.  500,000  Tomato  Plants: 

Bonny  Best,  Stone,  Jewel  and  Matchless.  Field 
Grown  Plants  $3.00  per  1000;  Transplanted 
plants  $8.00  per  1000.  2,000,000  Celery  plants 

(Ready  June  20th)  Golden  Self  Blanching 
(French  Seed),  Easy  Blanching,  Golden  Heart, 
Winter  Queen,  Giant  Pascal,  and  White  Plume, 
$3.00  per  1000;  rerooted  $3.50  per  1000.  Send 
for  free  li.st  of  all  plants.  Cash  with  all  orders, 
please.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N. 

J. 

CAULIFLOWER  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS, 
field  grown,  ready.  Cauliflower  plants,  re-rooted, 
Long  Island  and  “Catskill”  Snowball  and  Extra 
Early  Erfurt,  1,000,  $4.50;  5,000,  $20;  500, 
$2.50;  300,  $2;  200,  $1.50;  100,  $1.  Cabbage 
plants,  re-rooted,  1,000,  $2;  5,000,  $9;  500,  $1.40; 
200  $1.10,  Copenhagen,  Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory, 
Danish  Ballhead,  All  Head  Early,  Succession, 
Surehead,  Fleet,  Dutch,  Savoy,  Red  Rock.  Brus¬ 
sels  Sprouts,  Long  Island,  1,000,  $2.50;  500, 
$1.50.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  list. 
No  business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCH¬ 
ELLE  &  SONS.  Chester,  N.  J. 

FIELD  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  grown 
from  best  selected  seeds.  Wakefields,  Copen- 
hagens.  Succession  and  Flat  Dutch,  300,  $1;  500, 
$1.25;  1,000,  $2  postpaid;  10,000,  $-11  expressed. 
Take  no  chances.  We  guarantee  to  satisfy  or 
money  refunded.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Va. 

FOUR  SOLID  ACRES  EARLY  GLORY, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Red  Rock  and  Danish  Ball- 
head  Cabbage  plants  now  ready,  $2  per  thous¬ 
and.  F.O.B.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  R.  3,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY,  INC.,  301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

SWINE 

60  REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  PIGS;  eight  bred 
sows,  farrow  in  early  September;  one  good  serv¬ 
ice  boar.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  and-  Chester  White 
pigs  for  sale,  best  strains,  prices  right.  E.  P. 
ROGERS,  Wayville,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

BARREL  LOTS  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED 
CROCKERY,  Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware, 
Glassware,  etc.  Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY 
&  CO..  Portland,  Maine. 

PATCH  WORK — Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  perrale^ 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meridian,  Conn. 

SWITCHES  —  Transformations,  etc.  Booklet 
free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

LOOMS  ONLY  $9.00— Big  money  in  weaving 
rugs,  carpets,  portieres,  etc.,  at  home,  from  rags 
and  waste  materials.  Weavers  are  rushed  with 
orders.  Send  for  free  loom  book,  it  tells  all 
about  the  weaving  business  and  our  woncRHul 
$9.00  and  other  looms.  UNION  LOOM 

WORKS,  332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

If  You  Have  Anything  toBuy.Sell  orTrade 

ADVERTISE 


in  the  Classfied  Colums  of  the 
AMERXCAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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A  Happy  Hunting  Ground 

{Continued  from  page  One) 

to  pass  on  fire  signals  at  night  from  Neiv 
York  City  nearly  forty  miles  away.  There 
are  still  earthworks  to  be  seen  in  the  town 
of  North  Castle,  and  many  battle  scars 
about  the  county. 

Agriculturally  Speaking 

As  in  other  things  John  Jay  was  a 
pioneer  in  farming,  having  used  the  first 
mowing  machine  in  the  county.  He  also 
built  and  used  one  of  the  first  silos.  It 
was  a  square  affair  built  of  stone. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  county  supplied  a 
goodly  share  of  the  milk  going  to  New 
York  City.  That  industry  has  almost  en¬ 
tirely  gone  up-state,  but  we  now  supply 
a  thinner  fluid  known  as  “aqua”  or  H-2O. 
This  is  a  fairly  profitable  crop,  as  the  city 
has  six  large  reservoirs  here  that  they 
paid  many  dollars  for  the  land  they  take 
up.  Also,  they  still  return  vast  sums  of 
money  for  taxes.  Speaking  of-’' “finger 
lakes,”  one  of  these  reservoirs  is  twenty- 
two  miles  long. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  still 
has  much  good  farming  land.  The  main 
crops  are  fruit,  corn,  potatoes,  and  some 
grains.  There  is  considerable  poultry,  and 
some  dairying. 

Natural  Beauties  and  Convenience 

Westchester  has  many  beauty  spots  in 
its  rolling  hills.  There  is  a  goodly  number 
of  natural  lakes,  as  well  as  artificial  ones. 
We  have  tide  water  on  the  eastern  shore, 
and  the  mighty  Hudson  to  the  west.  So 
with  our  present  means  of  locomotion, 
good  bathing  is  but  a  step.  The  nearness 
to  the  world’s  greatest  city  has  brought 
many  home-seekers.  The  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  county  have  many 
estates,  almost  a  population  of  “hill- 
toppers.”  The  county  has  nine  public 
parkways,  including  around  4,000  acres, 
the  Mohansic,  the  largest,  covers  1100 
acres  of  ground. 

Our  roads  are  good,  and  now  we  have 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  county  the 
great  and  wonderful  Bear  Mountain  bridge 
over  the  Hudson  River.  The  bridge  is  at 
your  service.  You  up-state  folks  all  have 
a  longing  to  see  tidewater,  and  I  know  you 
want  to  see  where  the  “bear  came  over  the 
mountain,”  so  come  to  Westchester  and 
you  will  agree  as  the  Indians  did,  that  it  is 
a  “happy  hunting  ground.” 


LONE  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

(Continued  from  page  623) 

Sullivan  County — Frank  Pressel. 

St.  Lawrence  County — Elbert  Ackley. 

Tompkins  County — Francis  Hornbrooks. 

Wayne  County — Donald  Albright. 

Wyoming  County — Ir'win  Day,  Henry  Kreutter. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bradford  County — ^James  Forrest. 

Cambria  County — ^Walter  Gallagher. 

Luzerne  County — William  Otter. 

Montgomery  County — William  Neilans. 

MICHIGAN 

Clinton  -County — Charles  Blakeslee, 

OHIO 

Belmont  County — Henry  Klee. 

Look  in  the  back  issues  of  the  paper 
for  membership  blanks  or  send  to  us  for 
them. 


Treating  Fistula  Withers 

Having  seen  good  information  in  your  paper, 
I  would  like  a  little  advice  on  treatment  of  a 
horse  that  has  a  fistula.  It  started  first  with  a 
large  swelling  on  top  of  her  withers,  then  broke 
and  has  been  discharging  ever  since.  The  swel¬ 
ling  has  practically  gone  but  the  discharge,  still 
occurs. — L.  R.,  N.  Y. 

FISTULA  withers  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  treat  and  often  takes 
more  money  than  the  animal  is  worth. 
The  following,  compounded  at  your 
pharmacy,  may  help:  Tn.  Cantharidia,  2 
ounces;  Tn.  lodi,  3  ounces;  OI.  Terib- 
enth,  4  ounces;  Ol.  Succini,  OI,  Tiglii, 
aa,  1  ounce;  Hydrarge  Chi.  Cor.,  3 
drams;  and  Ol,  Olivae,  8  ounces. 

Inj’ect  these  compound  into  the  sinus 
at  intervals  of  seven  to  ten  days.  Coat 
the  outside  of  the  fistula  with  vaseline, 
so  as  to  save  the  hair  on  the  animal,  in 
case  any  of  the  medicine  should  fall  out. 
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Service  Department 

Concerning  Growing  Frogs  for  Market,  Enlarging  Pictures,  Etc. 


V/OU  have  probably  heard  the  old  story 
about  the  farmer  who  went  to  a  hotel 
keeper  and  tried  to  sell  him  in  advance 
ten  carloads  of  frogs’  legs;  The  hotel  man 
told  the  farmer  that  he  could  not  use  ten 
carloads,  but  he  could  use  ten  pounds.  A 
few  days  later  the  hotel  man  met  the 
farmer  on  the  street  and  asked  him  why  he 
had  not  delivered  the  frogs’  legs.  The 
farmer  look  rather  sheepish  and  then  said: 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  By  the  noise  that 
those  old  bull  frogs  made  down  in  the 
pond  back  of  the  night  pasture,  I  thought 
there  was  at  least  ten  million  of  them,  but 
after  the  boy  and  I  worked  for  a  whole 
day  draining  the  pond,  we  found  only 
three  frogs!’’ 

A  Letter  for  Prof.  Embody 

We  were  reminded  of  this  by  an  ifiquiry 
from  a  subscriber  regarding  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  making  money  from  growing  frogs. 
We  wrote  to  Prof.  G.  C.  Embody  of  the 
Entomology  Department  of  Gornell  re¬ 
garding  the  proposition  and  he  replies  as 
follows : 

“Undoubtedly  report  has  come  to  your 
subscriber  that  a  fortune  may  be  made 
from  frog  raising.  Indeed  there  was  a 
little  booklet  put  out  several  years  ago 
which  raised  all  sorts 
of  false  hopes.  The 
author,  how  ever, 
neglected  to  sign  his 
name  to  it  but  did  not 
hesitate  to  ask  two 
dollars  per  copy.  I  am 
glad  to  tell  anyone 
the  truth  about  raising 
frogs  .or  fish  but  do 
not  wish  to  encourage 
any  proposition  that  is 
bound  to  fail. 

No  one  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  has  succeeded  in 
raising  frogs  to  mar¬ 
ketable  size  in  arti¬ 
ficial  ponds  and  with 
profit.  There  are  a  ~ 

very  few  so-called 
frog  farms  consisting  of  natural  marsh 

lands  which  have  been  fenced  in  and  pro¬ 
tected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  natural 
increase  in  frogs  has  been  larger  than 
would  otherwise  obtain. 

* 

Must  Grow  Two  Years 

As  you  undoubtedly  know  the  frog  when 
first  hatched  from  tlie  egg  is  in  the  form 
of  a  tadpole  free  swimming  in  the  water 
and  feeding^  largely  upon  vegetation.  It 
lives  in  this  way  from  a  few  months 
to  two  years  depending  upon  the  species 
and  then  transforms  to  the  adult  four¬ 
legged  frog.  The  newly  transformed  frog 
is  small  and  must  grow  for  two  or  three 
years  more  before  it  reaches  a  marketable 
size. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  raise  the  tadpoles 
in  a  pond  imtil  they  become  little  frogs 
but  after  they  leave  the  water  they  feed 
upon  living  insects  and  other  animals.  So 
far  as  known  they  wilhnot  eat  artificial 
food,  and  so  must  be  turned  out  to  pas¬ 
ture  in  a  marsh.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
catch  them  again  because  they  distribute 
themselves  over  a  large  area. 

Green  Frogs  the  Largest 

The  largest  kinds  found  in  New  York 
are  the  green  frogs  and  the  bull  frog. 
Each  lays  a  large  pancake-shaped  eggmass 
usually  floating  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
but  oftMi  anchored  about  some  plant  or 
partly  submerged  stick.  The  eggs  of  the 
green  frog  may  usually  be  collected 
through  the  month  of  June,  while  those 
of  the  bull  frog  are  laid  in  late  June  and 
early  July. 

They  may  be  collected  in  large  numbers 
with  a  dip  net  and  pail  and  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  any  convenient  pond  where  they 
will  hatch  and  the  young  tadpoles  grow 
to  the  stage  of  transformation. 

If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  in  large 
quantities  some  foods  that  the  adult  frogs 
would  eat,  then  one  might  be  able  to  raise 
them  for  the  market  with  ccmsiderable 
profit.  The  best  we  can  do,  however,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is  to 
turn  out  the  frogs  into  a  fenced  area  of 
marsh  or  wet  meadow,  where  thqr  may 
.forage  upon  their  natural  food. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  liiat 


a  great  many  of  them  will  be  eaten  by 
snakes  and  green  herons  unless  one  gives 
them  some  protection  and  also  that  it  may 
be  difficult  to  collect  them  for  market  two 
years  hence. 


Reward  for  Captured  Crooks 

r^ON’T  forget  the  standing  offer  of 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist,  of  $ioo  reward 
for  evidence  which  will  lead  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  any  person  or  persons 
trying  to  sell  stock  or  bonds  of  a  fraudulent 
nature.  The  only  condition  is  that  the 
fraud  must  be  attempted  on  a  farm  on 
which  is  posted  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Protective  Service  Bureau  sign. 
We  propose  to  do  our  part  to  drive  out 
the  crooks  who  yearly  cheat  farmers  out 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  their  hard 
earned  savings. 

If  there  is  any  person,  or  persons,  selling 
stock  of  any  kind  in  your  neighborhood 
or  county,  get  the  details  and  write  us. 
We  will  take  the  matter  up  directly  with 
the  attorney  general’s  office  and  we  are 
promised  than  an  immediate  investigation 
will  be  made.  If  the  salesmen  are  honest. 


MEMBER 


SERVICE  BUREAU 


the  investigation  will  help  them.  If  not, 
you  and  your  neighbors  will  be  protected. 
For  your  evidence  leading  to  a  conviction, 
we  will  give  the  $ioo  reward. 

A  picture  of  our  Service  Bureau  sign 
is  orvthis  page,  and  salesmen  will  put  them 
up  free  of  charge,  or  one  will  be  mailed 
to  you  direct  upon  receipt  of  six  cents 
to  cover  postage. 


The  Enlarged  Picture  Pest 

A  MERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  be- 
longs  to  a  group  of  the  best  farm 
papers  in  America,  known  as  the  Standard 
Farm  Papers.  We  are  constantly  inter¬ 
changing  information  and  service  that  re¬ 
sults  in  benefit  to  all  of  the  millions  of 
subscribers  who  take  the  Standard  Farm 
Papers.  We  have  just  received  word  from 
a  member  of  this  group,  The  Nebraska 
Farmer,  that  the  enlarged  picture  pest  has 
made  its  appearance  in  Nebraska, 

These  crooked  enlarged  picture  salesmen 
have  In  years  past  done  a  lot  of  business 
in  American  Agriculturist  territory. 
Watch  out  for  them.  Don’t  let  them  get 
your  money,  and  don’t  let  them  carry 
away  your  good  pictures. 


crooks  and  is  your  certificate  that  you  have 
a  right  to  use  all  of  our  experts  free  of 
charge.  The  sign  may  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  from  our  salesman,  who  will  nail 
it  up  for  you,  or  it  will  be  sent  direct  by 
mail  to  you  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing. 

We  are  glad  to  be  of  assistance  In 
straightening  out  such  difficulties  as  claims 
against  all  commercial  houses,  commis¬ 
sion  merchants,  mail  order  houses,  express 
and  railroad  companies,  etc.  We  are  glad 
to  make  investigations,  so  far  as  we  can, 
as  to  the  responsibility  of  concerns  with 
whom  you  may  want  to  do  business.  We 
also  answer  all  general  inquiries,  including 
legal,  financial,  marketing,  radio  and  en¬ 
gineering  questions.  All  of  these  are  in 
addition,  of  course,  to  any  questions  you 
may  want  to  ask  about  any  kind  of  farm 
practice  of  veterinary  problems. 

Avoid  Too  Old  Claims 

There  is  one  kind  of  claim,  however, 
that  we  do  not  care  to  handle  because  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to;  that  is,  claims 
of  a  personal  nature,  including  especially 
Iiersonal  debts.  We  are  not  a  collection 
agency  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word. 

Also,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  when  writing 
to  our  Service  Bureau 
for  help  not  to  have 
the  claim  of  too  long 
standing.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  for 
us  to  do  very  much 
in  adjusting  a  difficulty 
that  has  been  running 
for  several  months  or 
^  year  or  more. 

Will  you  also,  when 
writing  to  us,  be  sure 
to  state  all  of  the 
facts,  and  above  all, 
sign  your  name  and  address  in  full.  We 
are  constantly  throwing  perfectly  good 
questions  into  the  wastepaper  basket  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  signed,  or  signed  only 
with  initials.  All  letters  will  be  considered 
confidential.  We  will  not  publish  your 
name  in  the  paper.  But  most  of  the  letters 
are  never  published  anyway,  for  we  answer 
them  by  mail.  Even  if  we  do  publish  them, 
it  is  often  several  weeks  after  you  write 
before  we  can  get  them  into  the  paper — 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  signing  your 
name  for  an  immediate  reply. 

Now,  after  reading  this,  if  there  Is  any 
way  mentioned  above  in  which  we  can  help 
you,  that  is  just  what  we  are  here  for. 
Or,  if  you  do  not  have  anything  troubling 
you  just  now,  remember  that  if  you  should 
have  trouble,  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  is  at  your  call  free  of 
charge. 


Our  Service  Is  Grrowing 

During  the  month  of  May,  THE 
SERVICE  BUREAU  OF  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  COLLECTED 
$1,704.48  for  our  subscribers.  We  settled 
31$  claims,  answered  39  legal  inquiries,  34 
financial  inquiries,  15  marketing  questions, 
and  91  miscellaneous  inquiries.  On  many 
of  these  inquiries,  it  was  necessary  to  write 
several  letters  to  get  the  ‘correct  in¬ 
formation. 

This  report  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  subscriber  to 
American  Agriculturist,  and  what  it 
means  to  have  posted  00  your  farm  the 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau 
sign,  a  picture  of  which  is  printed  on  this 
page.  The  sign  will  protect  you  from 


A  Lifelongf  Friend 

The  check  for  $99.60  in  full  settlement 
of  my  claim  has  been  received.  I  can’t 
thank  you  enough  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  getting  this  claim  for  me.  I 
know  we  would  not  have  received  the 
money  without  your  help.  I  wish  you 
would  send  me  one  of  your  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  Membership  Signs.  Whenever  I  can 
get  a  subscriber  for  you  I  do  so.  I  have 
already  spoken  to  some  of  my  new  neigh¬ 
bors  and  told  them  that  all  farmers  should 
take  the  paper.  I  remain  a  life  long  friend 
to  the  American  Agriculturist. 

•— E.  W.  B.,  New  York. 


I  received  the  check  due  me  from  the 
milk  company.  Many  thanks  to  you  for 
I  feel  certain  that  I  would  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  it  otherwise,  as  their  superintendent 
was  notified  personally  that  I  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  my  pay. 

If  there  are  any  charges,  let  me  know. 

»— F.  McL,  New  York. 


MOWER 


One  Horse  and  Two  Horse  Sizes 

Popular  throughout  the  world  for  many  years.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  satisfied  users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bearings  assure  light 
draft  Its  cutter  bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mcehanisni  give  long  service. 

The  Interna]  Drive  Gear  is  always  ready  for  work 
In  heavy  or  light  crops.  Quicker  response  at  knife 
bar.  less  wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  is  raised  to  clear 
obstructions,  saving  time  and  crop. 

Sizes  4.  5,  6  and  7  feet. 


Write  for  catalog  describing  Frost  ib  Wood  Mow¬ 
ers,  Dump  Bakes,  Side  Delivery  Bakes,  Hay  Load¬ 
ers,  Grain  Binders,  Corn  Binders,  Cultivators,  etc. 


Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500, 


Otica,  n.  Y. 


MILK  CANS 


20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 


Wc  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality — yet  our 
prices  are  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Progres  s  I  v  e 
dairymen  have 
bought  supplies 
and  equipment 
from  us  since 
1889. 


J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

‘Vl  MURRAY  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Highest  Grade  Scientifically- 
Developed  Lightning  Protection 

Absolutely  Guards  Your  Duildings 
Against  Lightning  Loss 
Yoo  have  no  facilities  for  properly  testing  Light¬ 
ning  Rods.  You  take  no  chances  when  you  insist 
upon the**SiIver“Strand."  It'syourprotection  when 
you  buy  and  for  generationa  ^ter.  Look  for  the 

“SILVER-STRAND!” 

Take  No  Substitute.  Sold  and  erected  only  by  the 
be^r  class  of  dealers  whom  we  thoroughly  instruct 
and  on  whom  you  can  always  rely. 

Writs  for  Pres  BooMst  on  ths  **  Silver-Strand.** 

"Elcctra”  Lightning  Rod  Company,  Dept.  E 

30  No.  La  SaRe  St.»  Chicago,  Illinois  > 


PAINT 


$2.25  Per  Gallon 
Direct  From 
Factory 

NO  SALESMEN  NO  JOBBERS 

NO  RETAILERS 

YOU  SAVE  all  these  expenses  and  profits 
by  answering  this  advertisement  and  buy¬ 
ing  STANDCO  QUALITY  PAINTS  Direct 
from  us  at  Wholesale  Factory  Prices. 
STANDCO  PAINTS  are  second  to  none  in 
quality,  and  wearing  properties  and  are 
sold  DIRECT  to  YOU — one  transaction,  one 
profit— MORE  and  BETTER  for  YOUR 
MONEY. 

Write  Dept.  10  today  for  Color  Card, 
Price  Lasts  and  Free  STANDCO  Puzzle. 

Standard  Pigment  Company,  Inc. 

Schuylerville,  New  York 


Free  Catalog  in  colors  explalno 

— .  - — — —  ^  nowyoacan  sav» 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  SS 
an?  ranning 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

Elecfric  Wheel  Co. 

.2  £fm  Jt,  Ciimcv.  IIl 


'  NEWTON'S 


Bl««k 


Heaves,  Conqhs,  Condltloa 
er.  Worms.  Most  for  co«i 
_  Two  cans  satisfactory  to 
Heaves  or  money  baoli  «|  2 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail 
TtM  Newton  Remedy  0« 
Yelede,  OMsa 
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Harrowing  Potatoes- --Buckwheat  After  Hay 

stomachs  do  not  hold  enough  feed  to 
last  them  for  twelve  hours  or  more.  If 
self-feeding  has  a  place  anywhere,  it 
has  for  weaning  pigs. 


How  late  is  it  safe  to  use  a  harrow  on 
young  potatoes?  Some  farmers  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  harrow  until  the  plants  are  quite  high. 
It  seems  as  though  they  would  break  some 
of  the  youn3  vines.  Doesn’t  this  injure  the 
crop?  We  harrow  until  we  can  just  see  a 
few  sprouts. — G.  F.  E.,  New  York. 

’  I  'HERE  is  no  set  rule  for  harrowing 
*  potatoes  after  they  have  been  planted 
and  when  they  are  first  coming  up.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  individual  both 
as  to  his  likes  and  dislikes  and  to  the  care 
with  which  he  goes  over  the  crop.  Some 
Long  Island  growers  use  a  weeder  which 
is  a  light  form  of  spring  harrow  until  the 
plants  are  as  high  as  6  inches.  What  little 
breakage  does  occur  or  what  few  plants  are 
pulled  out,  are  more  than  compensated  by 
freedom  from  weeds  and  conservation  of 
moisture.  Much  depends  upon  your  local 
soil  conditions.  We  believe  you  will  be 
perfectly  justified  in  continuing  your  har¬ 
rowing  operations,  until  the  plants  are  at 
least  3  inches  high. 

You  might  try  a  little  experiment  in  part 
of  the  field  by  harrowing  a  little  longer, 
say  until  the  plants  are  5  or  6  inches  high. 
There  is  nothing  like  trying  things  out  in 
a  small  way  on  your  own  place. 


Buckwheat  After  Cutting-  Hay 

Can  a  crop  of  buckwheat  be  grown  after 
'cutting  a  crop  of  hay  from  the  land?  How 
much  should  be  sown  and  how  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  be  used. — L.  C.  N.,  New  York. 

DUCKWHEAT  is  one  of  the  quickest 
growing  grain  crops,  and  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  is  sowed  quite  late  in  July.  If 
sowed  too  early,  hot  weather  may  injure 
it  at  blossoming  time,  and  of  course  there 
is  some  danger  that  it  may  not  mature 
in  the  fall  before  it  is  injured  by  frost. 

It  is  quite  common  to  sow  after  harvest¬ 
ing  the  hay,  but  we  believe  the  practice 
is  not  increasing,  because  the  yields  are 
usually  much  lower  than  when  the  land 
is  plowed  earlier  in  the  season.  When 
plowed  late  the  sod  does  not  decay  rapidly 
and  it  interferes  with  the  rise  of  moisture 
through  the  soil. 

The  usual  rate  of  seeding  is  one  bushel 
per  acre.  Buckwheat  seems  to  make  good 
use  of  a  rather  low  grade,  of  fertilizer, 
but  unless  some  fertilizer  is  added,  the 
yield  is  commonly  quite  low.  From  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  analysing  twelve  to  fourteen  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  two  to  three 
per  cent  of  potash  should  prove  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Nitrification  will  be  quite  active 
in  the  hot  summer  months,  and  if  nitrogen 
is  added  in  the  fertilizer,  lodging  of  the 
grain  is  likely  to  result. 


Hog-  “Self-Feeders”  Practical 

Is  the  so-called  “self-feeding  system”  for  hogs 
safe  to  use  under  general  farm  conditions?  I  am 
particularly  anxious  to  cut  down  my  labor  in  the 
care  of  my  Berkshires,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take 
chances.  How  are  others  meeting  this  problem? — 
A.  M.  L.,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  recent¬ 
ly  expressed  its  confidence  in  the 
self-feeder,  as  follows: 

“The  ‘cafeteria’  system  of  self-feeding 
hogs  has  proved  very  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
ration  of  corn  and  tankage.  In  this 
system  of  feeding  shelled  corn  or  other 
grain  is  placed  in  one  compartment  or 
bin  of  a  self-feeder,  which  is  a  hopper 
feeding  down  into  a  trough;  and  tank¬ 
age  or  meat  meal,  or  similar  protein 
feed,  is  another  compartment. 

“The  'pig  w’ill  eat  about  the  right 
amounts  of  each  to  ‘balance’  his  ration. 
Pigs  have  thus  established  a  reputation 
for  being  very  ‘food  wise’,  much  wiser 
than  any  other  farm  animal.  A  w’ean- 
ling  pig  is  still  a  baby  that  needs  his 
stomach  filled  every  few  hours.  Other¬ 
wise  he  will  shiver  and  shrink  since  he 
depends  on  his  feed  to  keep  him  alive 
and  warm.  Only  feed  in  excess  of  that 
so-called  maintenance  requirement  can 
make  him  grow  big  and  fat. 

“Small  pigs,  particularly  at  this  time 
of  year,  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
‘fight  the  climate’  should  be  fed  morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  night,  for  their  small 


Bee-Louse  Makes  Appearance 

NEW  pest  of  bees,  popularly  called 
the  bee-louse  has  been  found  in 
Maryland,  and  in  a  few  other  places  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  undoubtedly 
imported  from  Europe  with  queen  bees, 
and  while  it  is  not,  so  far,  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  serious  menace,  beekeepers  will 
do  well  to  take  steps  to  eradicate  it 
from  their  colonies  when  discovered. 

It  is  not  a  true  paras.ite,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  but  it  is  cap¬ 
able  of  weakening  a  bee  colony  by  tak¬ 
ing  its  food  and  by  tormenting  the 
queen  bee.  It  lives  on  the  honey  car¬ 
ried  by  the  bees,  not  on  their  blood,  as 
was  at  one  time  supposed.  It  is  found 
singly  on  the  workers  and  in  numbers 
on  the  queen  bee,  but  seldom  on  drones. 


Scabs  on  Horse’s  Knees 

I  have  a -horse  with  scabs  on  the  back 
of  his  front  knees,  which  are  very  sore. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything'  to  do  for  it. 

C.  C.  B.,  New  Jersey. 

'pHE  following  prescription  made  up  at 
your  local  drug  store,  and  applied  to 
the  sore  parts,  twice  daily,  should  be  help¬ 
ful;  Powdered  Zinc  sulphate,  ounce; 
balsam  Peru,  4  drams;  camphor,  3  drams; 
benzoin,  3  drams;  and  vaseline,  qs,  ad, 
4  ounces. 


Treating-  Simple  Coughs 

We  have  a  horse  that  coughs  a  good 
oeai,  and  has  done  so  for  about  three 
weeks.  The  cough  shakes  him  badlv. 
1  lease  let  me  know  something  to  stop  tlie 
cough. — M.  M.  N.,  New  York  County,  N,  Y. 

^  OUGHING  as  a  rule  is  only  a  symp- 
^  tom  of  some  disease  but  from  your 
description  it  may  be  a  simple  cough.  We 
suggest  that  you  secure  from  3'our  local 
d^u&&ist  syrup  cocillana  compound,  and 
give  one-half  ounce  every  three  hours. 


The  Valley  of  Voices 

( Continued  from  page  622) 

night.  Mademoiselle.”  And  the  grateful 
look  she  gave  him  was  ample  rew’ard  for 
his  tact. 

“As  I  feared.  Monsieur,  the  men  found 
nothing  down  river,”  said  St.  Onge  as 
they  sat  down  to  the  simple  meal. 

Not  knowing  w'hether  Alichel  had  as 
yet  confided  in  the  factor,  Steele  didn’t 
mention  the  strange  trail. 

“It  is  certainly  a  puzzle.  Colonel.” 

“Yes,  a  riddle  which  will  be  solved 
In  only  one  way.  Monsieur— -by  time. 
Some  day  when  we  have  left  the  Wail¬ 
ing  River  we  may  hear  of  the  fate  of 
my  men.” 

“Then  j'ou  have  no  faith  in  the  Win- 
dlgo  theory  of  their  disappearance?” 
•Steele  boldly  challenged,  with  a  curl  of 
the  lip. 

The  tired  eyes  of  St,  Onge  twinkled. 
“So  far  as  our  Indians  are  concerned. 
Monsieur,  the  Windigo  will  drive  us 
out  of  the  valley.  But  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  sav  that  the  Windigo  have  my 
fur.” 

Brent  Steele  was  narrow'ly  on  the 
point  of  demanding  that  his  host  put  his 
cards  on  the  table  face  up.  St.  Onge’s 
failure  to  take  his  guest  fully  into  his 
confidence  was  irritating  to  a  degreCi-As 
he  ate  in  silence,  the  American  promised 
himself  tliat  there  should  shortly  be  a- 
showing  of  hands  or  he  would  go  south 
at  once.  Then  the  brooding  eyes  of 
Denise  St.  Onge  met  his  and  he  realized 
what  it  would  mean  to  leave  Wailing 
River  to  its  fate — what  memories  he 
should  leave  behind  when  he  started 
south  for  the  Nepigon. 

(To  "Be  Continued) 
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BALLOON 

TUtES 

tbere  is  a  “jerky”  effect  ^in 
riding  over  rough  roadsj 
which  can  absolutely  be  elimi-j 
nated  by  lengthening  the  leaf 
springs  and  checking  the  re-, 
bound. 

Engineers  for  high-priced 
cars  have  changed  their  de¬ 
signs  to  meet  this  new  con¬ 
dition. 

If  yours  is  a  Ford  car,  you 
can  ride  on  Balloons  without 
any  of  this  bad  effect,  sim¬ 
ply  by  adding  HASSLERS.' 

They  give  the  effect  of 
lengthening  the  springs.  In 
addition,  they  are  a  power¬ 
ful  rebound  check.  Two  de¬ 
vices  in  one- — and  at  the  price 
of  one.  Ask  your  dealer.  . 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc 


im 


‘with 

SIANDARD 

URES 

the  Hassler  Rebound  Check 
and  '  Shock  Absorber  gives 
your  Ford  car  that  velvety,, 
easy-riding  sensation  which 
on  OTHER  cars  can  only 
be  had  by  means  of  Balloon 
Tires  plus  a  good  Rebound 
Check. 

Nearly  two  million  motor-i 
ists  were  riding  on  Hasslers 
long  before  balloon  tires 
vvere  thought  of. 

pThey  bought  Hasslers  be-’^ 
cause  of  the  combination  of 
comfort  and  economy  which 
comes  of  perfect  spring  con-* 
trol. 

!  A  single  ride  in  a  Hassler-i 
ized  car  will  convince  youj 
Ask  your  dealer. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  Ai 


HASSLER  NEW  YORK  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  394  Central  Ave.,  ' 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  334  Amsterdam  Ave. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  1465  Main  Street 

HASSLER  NEW  ENGLAND  COMPANY 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  884  Commonv»realth  Ave., 

UNIVERSAL  SALES  &  SERVICE  CO. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  136  Fountain  St 
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What  Readers  Want  to  Know 
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How  to  Control  the  Enemies  of  Cantaloupes— Cost  of  Growing  Tomatoes 

We  are  growing  cantaloupes  this  year  rtjrnmher  hepti,.  t,  4  i  ii  j  j.  LJIIlclLUG^ 

as  an  experiment.  We  are  on  a  good  high-  cucumoer  beetle,  the  small  hardshelled  poisoning  was  very  effective,  sc  for  the  juice  of  the  olanfs 

way  and  have  a  good  roadside  market,  bug  with  black  and  yellow  stripes  on  its  years  we  had  fniiirlit  tbpm  nuifp  ^  c  ^  instead  of  eating 

After  reading  in  the  A.  A.  about  cantaloupe  mn  n  •  ou  us  years  we  naa  tought  them  quite  effec-  the  surface.  Nicotine  will  kill  them  « 

^ssibilities,  thought  we  would  try  some.  numbers  lively  with  repellants;  In  the  last  two  it  touches  their  bodies  commonV  callei 

What  insects  are  most  destructive  and  soon  after  the  plants  are  out  of  the  years  we  have  been  trvim?  the  mVntlnp  bv  wr  cahed 

vvhat  early  preparation  is  advisable  against  oroiind  and  if  n/^t  +1,^  -ii  ^  x  ^  ^  ,  laying  the  nicotine  by  contact.  We  find  the  same  dust  we 

them?  We  prefer  to  be  ready  and  fight  ^  ,  7’  ^  ^  ^  treatment,  and  find  to  our  great  used  for  the  beetle  to  be  verv  effertlvp 

b^ore  they  arrive.-j.  N.  D..  New  York.  quickly  rum  the  young  plants  But  it  is  surprise  and  pleasure  that  it  will  really  and  the  dust  can  L  blown  dose  to  the 

^NE  of  the  commonest  enemies  of  the  important  to  keep  them  off  all  kill  the  bugs,  the  only  thing  we  have  ever  ground  and  rises  against  the  under  sides 

young  plants  is  the  well  known  “cut-  season,  as  they  are  usually  present  found  that  will  do  so.  A  good  dusting  of  the  leaves,  where  it  is  so  hard  to  oe* 

worm.”  If  you  expect  much  trouble  the  vines  have  begun  to  run,  al-  with  the  3  or  4%  nicotine  dust  will  on  the  wet  spray  to  touch H  T  Walratw 

from  this  pest,  it  will  pay  to  poison  ^hey  are  not  so  noticeable  then,  a  warm  day,  kill  all  the  bugs  which  are  •  •  J-  Raxh. 

them  before  the  plants  come  through  the  people  make  the  mistake  of  hit  by  it  or  by  the  fumes.  But  more  will 

ground  with  poisoned  bran.  As  there  ^  gone,  or  that  come  later,  as  they  will  hatch  out  in  the 

have  been  so  many  recipes  printed  for  much  damage  after  the  grass  of  other  fields  or  fencerows.  It 

r  will  vines  are  putting  out  runners.  The  fact  will  oav  everv 


this  material,  I  will  not  take  time  to  go 

into  this  matter  further,  except  to  say  "  7  “'  — •'  —  c-—-  x.,v, 

that  it  is  best  to  apply  it  late  in  the  present,  chewing  the 

:..„x  stems  and  blossoms,  which  w’eakens  the 


afterncron,  just  before  sundown,  as  these 
worms  work  mostly  after  dark.  If  you 
do  not  succeed  in  getting  them  all  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  up,  repeat  if  they 
cause  much  damage. 

Striped  Beetle  Most  Dangerous 


Vines  are  putting  out  runners.  The  fact  will  pay  every  grower  to  keep  after 
is  that  they  do  great  injury  to  the  vines  them. 

Lice  Are  Bad  Customers 


The  Cost  of  Growing  Tomatoes 
for  Canning 


\ines  from  bleeding,  and  hurts  the  set-  .7  dangerous  of  -nsect 

ting  of  fruit,  and  the  scientists  now  tell  started,  is  the 

us  that  thev  are  nue  of  fbe  louse,  or  aphis;  if  it  gets  beyond 


information  as  to 
what  It  costs  to  grow  a  ton  or  an  acre  of 
This  section  grows  many  acres 
for  canning,  and  the  opinion  as  to  whether 
It  IS  profitable  or  not  seems  to  vary  among 
the  farmers.— O.  N.  T.,  New  York. 


us  that  they  are  one  of  the  greatest  fac 
tors  in  spreading  diseases  from  pkant  to 
plant.  It  is  most  essential  to  control 

the  beetle,  and  fortunately  the  new  "'X  'r.t  '1  •  • 

What  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  methods  of  control  are  very  effective.  nard  to  o-ct  at  thp7  ^ 

•dangerous  of  all  insects  is  the  striped  We  Ion,  a,o  found  that  no  tncthod  of  ^h^ '°carnorVe’;“  sZed^s^t/S 


control  it  may  ruin  a  whole  crop  of 
nearly  ripe  melons.  They  are  very 
small,  and  come  in  millions  on  the 


Most  Reliable! 

Louden  Hay  Unloading  Tools 


Sold  by  your  home  town  Louden  Dealer  who 
must  handle  reliable  goods  in  order  to  remain  in 
business  in  your  community. 

For  58  years  Louden  Hay  Unloading  Tools  have 
demonstrated  their  superiority  beyond  all  argu¬ 
ment.  They  may  save  their  cost  for  you  the  first 
season,  as  they  have  for  other  farmers,  by  their 
dependable  service  in  getting  the  hay  up  before  a 
rain.  Why  gamble  with  tools  in  addition  to  the 
weather  ? 


Grappto  1 
Handles  clover,  al* 
falfa  or  straw  as 
perfectly  as  timothy** 
plus  op  half  a  ton  at  a  time  and 
arriM  It  tight,  drops  it  exactly 
wiiere  you  want  it.  Perfectly 


See  Your  Nearest  Louden  Dealer  Today 


Irvington,  N.  J. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Patersop,  N.  J. 

Sussex,  N.  J. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Canastota,  N.  Y. 
Clayton,  N.  Y. 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 
Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


PULLEYS 
OF  ALL  KINDS 

Draft  pulleys.  Knot 
Passing  Pulleys,  Sling 
Pulleys,  all  kinds  of 
pulleys — quality  made. 
Rocker  Bar,  Grapple 
and  Harpoon  Forks. 
Carriers  of  all  kinds. 
Slings.  Fittings. 

Everything  for  un¬ 
loading  hay. 

58TH  SEASON 

For  Louden  Hay 
Unloading  Tools 

You  Know  They’re 
Dependable! 


Wm.  Tries  Sons 
A.  G.  Phillips  Sons 
Rommel  &  Schell  Sup.  Co., 

J.  T.  Doremus  Co., 

S.  F.  Quince  Co.,  Inc., 

The  F.  A.  Sherman  Co., 

G.  H.  Jennings, 

J.  W.  Butcher 
Geo.  H.  VanKeuren, 

L.  C-  McMurray, 

Akins  Implement  Co., 

Canfield  Supply  Co., 

Smith  &  Strebel  Co. 

Hutton- Johnson  Co.,  inc.,  , 

J.  S.  Biesecker,  59  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co.,  187  Water  St.  N.  Y.  City 
DuBois  Sup.  Co.  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

D.  H.  Beary  Sons,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

National  Dairy  Equip.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Boyce  Hdwe.  Co.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Nesbitt,  94th  St.,  and  101st  Ave., 

Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 
G.  W.  Poley  &  Son,  Knoxvilie,  Pa. 

Henry  R.  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

J.  C.  Harrington,  Montrose,  Pa. 

W.  F.  Crane,  422  Schaff  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Phillips  &  Sons,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

F.  P.  Case  &  Son,  Troy,  Pa. 

M.  C.  Gay  &  Son,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


louden 

Carr y- All  ^  , 
Slins  Carrier 
Handl  cs  ton- 
and-a-qu<itter  at 
a  draft,  safely 
and  continuous¬ 
ly.  As  easy  to 
handle  as  a  litzht 
fork  carrier. 
crates  with  the 
Louden  Carry. 
A  tl  Sling — ideu 
for  handlins  short 
growths. 


BARN  EXPERTS 

Fred  Schermerhorn,  Brier  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Walter  W.  Holbein,  Box  No.  158,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
L.  S.  Robertson,  4840  Grand  Cent.  Ter. 

Bldg.,  New  York  City 
Henry  Schram,'  Gen’l  Del.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Chas.  Young,  Gen’l  Del.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

R.  H.  MacDonald,  422  Schaff  Bldg., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 
1047-1053  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LOUDEN 
Senior 
Hay 
Carrier 
HanJes  1500 
lbs  .  continuous¬ 
ly.  Compact. 
Carries  load 
close  to  roof. 
Fills  mow  to 
capacity.  No 
rope  trouble;  no 
binding  on 
back. 


If  no  dealer  is  near 
you,  write  to  Albany  for 
prices  and  printed  mat¬ 
ter.  Be  sure  to  give 
length  of  barn. 


LOUDEN  CARRY-ALL  HAY  SLING 

For  use  with  any  type  barn  or  sling  carrier.  Ideal 
for  handling  short  growths.  Strong  double  lock. 

FTnifia  ^  TTx. _ li--  y _ saA 


OUR  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  an- 
1  swer.  The  cost  of  growing  tomatoes 
will  vary  on  different  farms,  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  state.  The  following  fig, 
ures  which  were  sent  us  by  the  Fancher 
Growers’  Cooperative  Association,  of 
Fancher,  N.  Y.,  show  that  the  cost  of 
growing  and  marketing  a  ton  of  tomatoes 
depends  greatly  on  the  yield  obtained  per 


acre. 


Cost  Per  Acre 


Man  Horse 
Hours  Hourt 

Plowing  .  g 

Harrowing,  5  times  . k 

Discing  . .  -  o 

Cultipacking,  2  times  '  o' 

Rolling  .  ^ 

Hauling  and  applying  '  f4rtiVii4J-  3 

Hauling  plants .  o 

Marking  . ...Z! .  i 

Setting  and  dropping  ...  '  15 

Resetting  .  ? 

Cultivating,  2  horses,  ’2’ times!!  3 
Cultivating,  1  horse,  3  times  ...  8 

Hoeing  .  ..g 

Spreading  manure  ....!!!!!!!!!  5 


10 

10 

4.5 

4 

2 

6 

4 

2 

1 


6 

8 


15 


Total  to  harvesting  .  62.5 


72.5 


$21.87 

12.68 


62.5  man  hours  at  35c 

17.5c'!!!!!!!!...  laea 

3^55  plants  at  $5  per  M  .  ,  177I 

80Q/lbs.  fertilizer  .  .  14^ 

^24,  40%  '..!!!!! ! :  9!6o 

Rent  ot  Isnd  . . . .  qq 


Cost,  up  to  harvesting,  per  acre 

Cost  Per  Ton 


$87.93 


Yield 
Per  Acre 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

15 

12 

20 


Up  to 
Harvesting 

$17.60 

14.66 

12.57 

11.00 

9.77 

8.80 

8.00 

5.86 

7.33 

4.40 


Packing 

and 

Hauling 


Total 


$4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
3.25 
3.00 
3.00 
X  3.C0 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


$21.60 
18.66 
10.07 
14.25 
12  77 
11.80 
11.00 
3.86 
10.33 
7.40 


The  average  yield  last  year  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fancher  Growers’  Cooiierative 
Association,  Inc.,  was  11.6  tons.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  'them  made  a  profit  last 
year.  An  effort  will  be  made  in  1925  to 
make  it  100  per  cent. 


Level  Potato  Culture  Versus 
Ridging  or  HiUing 


I  wish  you  would  answer  a  question  for 
me.  I  have  heard  some  people  claim  that 
level  culture  is  better  in  growing  potatoes, 
vvhile  other  folks  claim  that  It  is  best  to 
ridge  up  potatoes.  What  is  your  opinion. 
— J.  N.  W.,  New  York. 


y  ^OCAL  conditions  determine  'he  practice. 

If  you  are  in  a  climate  that  is  gen¬ 
erally  cool  and  if  your  soil  is  loose  and 
deep  and  abundantly  supplied  with  mi.is- 
ture,  you  will  undoubtedly  get  good  re¬ 
sults  from  hilly  culture.  If  you  are  in  a 
section  where  you  are  apt  to  suffer  from 
the  lack  of  rain  during  the  summer  months, 
where  the  soil  dries  out  very  readily  and 
where  the  ground  heats  up  considerably 
in  the  summer  time,  then  level  culture  will 
usually  prove  superior  t<^  ridging.  Down 
on  Long  Island  the  soil  Is  sandy  and  drains 
readily.  Futherraore  they  suffer  some  sea¬ 
sons  for  lack  of  rain  over  quite  a  period. 
It  is  therefore  more  desirable  to  practice 
level  culture.  In  the  fall  they  facilitate 
digging  by  going  through  the  rows  with  a 
shovel  plow  and  covering  some  of  the 
weeds,  creating  a  ridge  into  which  the 
digger  works  more  readily. 
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Lessons  Learned  In  Marketing  Fruit 

Western  New  York  Cooperative  Completes  Reorganization 


IN  American  Agriculturist,  issue  of  Sep¬ 
tember  27th,  1924,  the  writer  told  of  the  reor¬ 
ganization  plans  and  of  drastic  changes  in 
the  management  of  the  Western  New  York 
Fruit  Growers  Cooperative.  These  plans  were 
only  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  They  re¬ 
duced  central  costs  to  a  minimum,  which  was 
an  essential  thing  to  do.  The  Association  is 

about  to  close  its  books 
for  the  year  1924-5,  and  in 
spite  of  an  unusually 
small  crop  of  fruit  has 
kept  within  its  budget  of 
10  per  cent  of  net  sales 
with  all  ,the  year’s  bills 
paid.  In  a  sense  what 
was  done  was  negative. 
Before  a  new  structure 
can  be  built  on  the  old 
foundation  the  old  one 
has  to  be  overhauled  and 
sometimes  torn  down  en¬ 
tirely.  But  unless  the  unserviceable  old  is  re¬ 
built  or  replaced  with  a  new  and  better  one  no 
progress  is  made.  The  action  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  directors  last  fall  simply  cleared  the 
foundation  for  the  new  structure. 

Surveyed  Before  Changing 

The  directors  knew  that  other  and  wiser 
policies  and  procedure  must  be  established. 
.They  did  not  do  more  at  the  time  for  several 
good  reasons.  The  active  marketing  season 
was  on  and  time  was  lacking  to  put  certain 
new  policies  and  plans  into  operation.  It 
seemed  unwise  to  attempt  too  much  at  once. 
Moreover,  some  proposals  were  doubtful  and 
needed  further  study.  So  after  the  rush  of 
the  packing  season  some  of  the  more  important 
changes  of  policy  proposed  were  put  up  to  the 
members  to  think  about.  At  the  same  time  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
asked  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  business  with  recommendations  as  to 
changes  in  policies  and  operation.  The  Bureau 
sent  two  men,  Messrs.  Christensen  and  Swart- 
out,  who  were  given  free  access  to  all  records 
of  the  Association.  With  the  help  of  clerks 
they  tabulated  important  data  in  the  office. 
.They  visited  local  asso¬ 
ciation  members  and 
talked  with  local  boards 
of  directors.  Other  in¬ 
vestigators  visited  the 
trade  in  several  large 
markets  and  studied 
the  reputation  of  the 
Association’s  pack  with 
the  buyers.  Finally, 
they  reported  their 
findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  and  later  to  the 
Board  of  Representa¬ 
tives, 

It  is  naturally  a 
source  of  gratification 
to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
[tors  that  most  of  its 
own  plans  and  propos¬ 
als  were  confirmed  by 
this  independent  study 


By  M.  C  BURRITT 

and  report  and  several  new  and  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions,  all  supported  by  the  best  data  obtain¬ 
able,  made.  The  most  important  changes 
recommended  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Representatives  on  May  1,  1925  were  (1),  the 
practical  abandonment  or  vigorous  modifica¬ 
tion  of  quarter  inch  sizing  and  in  its  place 
establishing  a  pack  better  suited  to  trade  de¬ 
mand,  (2),  stimulating  demand  through  better 
merchandising  and  selling  service;  (3),  a  more 
scientific  and  accurate  method  of  deciding 
when  to  sell;  (4),  the  reorganization  of  certain 
business  practices  in  accounting,  pooling,  etc.; 
(5),  establishing  a  reserve;  (6),  changing  the 
central’s  commission  from  a  percentage  to  a 
flat  per  package  charge,  together  with  other 
detailed  items. 

Give  the  Consumer  What  He  Wants 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  learned 
by  the  Association  is  that  it  must  either  give 
the  public  what  it  wants  the  way  it  wants  it, 
or  be  prepared  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  convince  the  public  that  it  ought  to  want 
something  different.  These  two  ways  are  al¬ 
ways  open  to  the  seller,  first,  find  out  what 
the  consumer  wants  and  how  he  wants  it  and 
then  give  him  what  he  wants,  first  of  course 
convincing  him  that  you  have  it;  second,  de¬ 
cide  for  the  consumer  what  he  ought  to  want 
and  convince  him  that  you  have  something 
better  than  what  he  has  been  buying.  The 
Danish  cooperatives  selling  butter  to  English 
housewives  follow  the  first  alternative.  Mrs. 
Britisher  wants  to  see  the  butter  she  buys  dug 
out  of  tubs,  so  the  Danes  sell  butter  to  English 
retailers  in  tubs,  instead  of  pound  prints  which 
they  might  theoretically  decide  were  better. 

To  Discontinue  Quarter  Inch  Sizing 

The  Cooperative  Packing  Association  chose 
the  second  method.  It  decided  that  the  apple 
consumer  ought  to  buy  his  apples  quarter-inch 
sized  and  not  faced,  the  same  uniform  size  all 
through  the  barrel.  To  be  sure,  he  was  used 
to  buying  them  well  faced  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  size  only  usually  two  and  a  half  inches 
and  up,  all  in  the  same  barrel.  Many  growers 


and  a  few  dealers  still  believe  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  wrong  in  his  preference  for  the  min¬ 
imum  size  well  faced  pack  and  regret  exceed¬ 
ingly  to  abandon  quarter-inch  sizing.  They 
are  probably  right  theoretically.  Practically, 
the  Association’s  experience  shows  that  the 
buyer  will  not  pay  a  premium  to  cover  the 
additional  cost  of  quarter-inch  sizing.  He  will 
take  it  when  he  can  get  the  larger  sizes  only  or 
at  the  same  or  sometimes  a  smaller  price.  He 
is  not  sold  on  the  idea.  One  wholesaler,  who 
believes  that  the  idea  is  sound  and  will  event¬ 
ually  be  accepted  by  the  consumer,  and  who 
is  competent  to  express  an  opinion,  says  that 
it  would  take  a  half  million  dollars  to  sell 
quarter-inch  sizing  to  the  trade.  Western  New, 
York  growers  freely  admit  that  they  have  not 
the  half  million  to  spend.  A  homely  maxim 
sums  this  situation  up:  “Don’t  bite  off  more 
than  you  can  chew.” 

The  Association  has  therefore  adopted,  al¬ 
though  with  some  reluctance,  the  only  possible 
policy  under  the  circumstances,  and  discon¬ 
tinued  the  practice  of  quarter-inch  sizing  as 
formerly  employed,  and  will  hereafter  pack  its 
fruit  to  conform  to  the  general  trade  practice 
of  a  two  and  a  half  inch  minimum  pack.  Some 
few  exceptions  may  be  made  to  this  general 
practice  and  when  it  seems  desirable.  This 
change  also  involves  discontinuing  Cataract 
Brand  because  it  is  so  associated  with  quarter- 
inch  sizing  by  the  trade  that  the  two  cannot 
be  separated.  The  Association  has  offered 
prizes  for  a  new  brand  name  which  will  em¬ 
body  the  idea  of  helpfulness,  quality  and  flavor: 
rather  than  geographical  location.  The  new; 
brand  will  be  faced,  not  with  the  idea  of  de¬ 
ception  but  of  good  merchandising  display. 
Good  facing  is  only  advertising  and  must  be 
backed  up  by  the  uniform  quality  for  which 
the  brand  stands.  ^ 

Identifying  Each  Grower’s  Fruit 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with 
which  the  Association  has  had  to  deal  is  that 
of  assembling  the  members’  fruit  in  uniform 
cars  of  approximately  the  same  keeping  qual¬ 
ity,  It  is  common  knowledge  that  there  is 
wide  variation  in  the  keeping  quality  of  apples 
due  to  soil,  location,  cultivation,  handling  and 

other  causes  and  espec¬ 
ially  to  the  time  elaps¬ 
ing  between  picking 
and  packing  into  stor¬ 
age.  The  dealer  meets 
this  problem  by  select¬ 
ing  the  orchards  he 
buys  for  immediate 
shipment  or  for  stor¬ 
age.  The  Association 
must  take  all  the  fruit 
of  all  of  its  members. 
Moreover,  after  pack¬ 
ing  the  lots  of  fruit 
lose  their  identity  and 
are  mixed  in  the  stor¬ 
age.  Hereafter,  each 
grower’s  fruit  will  be 
identified  by  a  number 
which  is  to  be  stamped 
on  the  packed  barrel. 
It  will  be  the  local 
(Continued  on  page  644)  j 
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What  Cooperatives  Can  Do 

After  a  recent  study  of  marketing  condi¬ 
tions  in  New  York  City,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  reported  that  it  costs  more  to 
haul  a  sack  of  potatoes  in  New  York  City  than 
to  transport  it  by  freight  from  a  farm  a  thous¬ 
and  miles  away.  This  illustrates  in  a  nutshell 
the  chief  reason  for  the  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  producers’  and  consumers’  prices.  The 
Department  found  a  spread  of  some  47  per 
cent  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  hue 
to  the  heavy  costs  of  distribution  in  New 
[York.  These  costs  include  trucking  charges, 
railroad  switching  costs,  loading,  unloading, 
credit  and  delivery  service.  New  York  is,  of 
course  ,worse  than  most  cities  because  of  its 
size  and  because  of  its  great  length  and  nar¬ 
row  width.  But  the  same  costs  hold  to  a  less¬ 
er  extent  everywhere. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  27,  1925 

Page  ol  the  American  Agriculturist 

mum  and^  in  reducing  overhead;  second,  by  ment.  The  legislative  leaders  insisted  and 
inaugurating  such  better  marketing  methods  still  maintain,  that  this  control  should  be  give 
as  raising  the  quality  of  the  farmer’s  product  to  the  State  Land  Board.  This  Board  consis 
j  better  grading  and  packing;  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  State  Eiwi- 

third,  by  informing  itself  and  its  membership  neer,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  St»te 
about  the  market  so  that  it  can  properly  dis-  Treasurer,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Corjp- 
tribute  Its  members’  pmducts  on  the  market  troller,  and  the  Attorney  General.  The  SfJate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  gluts;  and  fourth,  by  Park  Council  is  a  much  large-  body  consisufing 
businesslike  negotiations  with  the  buyers  of  of  the  heads  of  the  unpaid  Regional  Park  U.om- 
farm  products  ,not  to  interfere  with  the  law  of  missions,  with  the  Conservation  Commissioner, 
supply  and  demand,  but  to  see  that  the  farmer  f^e  President  of  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 


gets  a  price  that  the  demand  justifies. 


Fruit  Organization  On  Right  Principles 

Everyone  interested  in  marketing,  and 
that  includes  every  farmer,  will  want  to 
read  M.  C.  Burritt’s  feature  article  in  this  issue 
on  how  the  Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers 
have  completed  their  re-organization  and  are 
now  squared  away  for  business.  The  mem¬ 
bers  and  officers  of  this  organization  have  had 
their  courage  with  them.  They  found  out  that 
they  could  not  go  on  as  they  were  and  instead 
of  giving  up  in  despair,  they  backed  up  and 
started  up  all  over  again.  We  have  followed 
their  work  very  closely  and  we  have  found 
that  m  their  re-organization  they  have  taken 
into  careful  consideration  nearly  every  right 

fundamental  principle  of  cooperation  that  has  r  u  i  -  - 

been  gained  by  all  cooperatives  during  the  whom  have  spent  y( 

last  ten  years.  ^  studying  park  management  and  layout. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  Western  Fruit  that  both  the  Governor 

Growers  did  was  to  call  upon  the  experts  of  .  the  Legislature  are  open  to  criticism  for 
iU-  T-k - .  ./*...  not  settling  the  matter  during  all  of  last  winter 


toric  Preservation  Society,  the  Director  of  the 
State  Museum,  and  a  large  number  of  (^her 
well-known  men  from  many  different  ^nO- 
fessions  throughout  the  State, 

We  believe  that  the  Governor  is  right.  The 
Board  is  political  in  character,  it  has  no 
facilities  for  managing'  the  parks,  its  members 
were  not  elected  for  that  purpose,  and  have 
little  time  or  opportunity  to  study  park  man¬ 
agement.  If  they  did  acquire  the  necessary 
knowledge,  a  new  election  would  likely  put  in 
a  new  set  of  men  who  would  have  to  start  all 
over  again.  Anyway,  if  the  amendment  to 
consolidate  the  State  departments  is  approved 
by  the  people  this  fall,  as  it  should  be,  the 
Land  Board  will  undoubtedly  be  abolished.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Park  Council  is  not 
particularly  political  in  character  and  its  mem¬ 
bership  is  composed  of  man}  public  spirited 
men,  some  of  whom  have  spent  years  in 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  care¬ 
ful  investigation  and  study  of  just  what  had 
been  done  by  the  Association,  what  its  mis¬ 
takes  and  successes  were,  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  future  action.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  made  this  study  and  in  a  very  frank 
report  suggested  what  the  Association  could 
do  and  could  not^  do  if  it  hoped  for  success. 
1  he  recommendations  have  been  put  into  prac¬ 
tice. 


when  they  were  in  session.  This  is  the  time  to 
keep  government  expenditures  down,  and  a 
special  session  costs  a  lot  of  money.  Further 
than  this,  if  an  agreement  could  not  be  reached 
during  the  regular  session,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  be  in  a  special  session,  and  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  it  would  have  been  better  busi¬ 
ness  to  have  held  the  matter  back  until  the 
coming  regular  session  this  winter. 


The  chief  reason  why  these  costs  are  so  high 
is  the  high  price  of  labor.  Labor  is  of  course 
employed  all  the  way  along  the  line  with  high 
pay  and  short  hours,  with  the  result  that  every 
time  the  product  is  touched  it  leaps  in  price. 
iWhat  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  ? 

In  our  opinion  there  is  nothing  that  will 
result  in  startling  reductions  of  this  spread 
between  producers’  and  consumers’  prices.  As 
long  as  people  insist  upon  living  in  cities  in 
such  large  numbers  it  will  cost  a  lot  to  get 
their  supplies  to  them.  One  magazine  writer 
has  suggested  that  the  answer  is  de-centraliza- 
tion,  that  there  are  too  many  people  in  the  city 
and  not  enough  in  the  country.  Another, 
writing  on  the  same  subject,  has  said  that  this 
de-centralization  will  come  when  the  aero¬ 
plane  is  perfected  so  that  men  may  work  in  the 
cities  but  live  a  hundred  miles  from  them  in 
the  country. 

However  that  may  be  for  the  future,  we  of 
the  present  must  look  to  some  other  remedy, 
and  the  only  ones  that  we  see,  at  least  while 
the  labor  costs  remain  so  high,  are  small  econ- 
ornies  all  the  way  along  the  line.  Incidentally, 
this  is  where  the  greatest  service  of  coopera¬ 
tives  should  be.  A  reason  why  some  people 
have  become  discouraged  with  cooperation  is 
because  it  has  not  succeeded  in  cutting  out  as 
much  of  the  spread  as  farmers  hoped  it  would, 
[This  is  unfair  because  the  best  cooperative  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  world  cannot  alter  the  fact 
that  a  tremendous  amount  of  costly  service 
must  be  performed  between  the  producers  and 
the  consumers.  But  an  efficient  cooperative 
can  cut  down  the  costs. 

Dr.  G,  F.  Warren  of  Cornell  is  reported  to 
have_  said  in  a  recent  speech  in  Washington 
that  if  the  cooperatives  work  hard  enough  they 
may  find  some  way  to  save  the  farmers  a 
nickel  or  two  here  and^here.  What  Dr.  War- 
rent  meant  is  that  the  greatest  service  of  the 
cooperatives  i$  in  the  way  of  small  economies 
and  in  better  marketing  service.  This  may  be 
done  first  by  the  cooperative  keeping  its  own 
house  in  order  by  cutting  expenses  to  a  mini- 


^  Incidentally,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
did  what  the  Department  of  Commerce  never 
could  do.  The  men  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  experts  who  thoroughly  understand 
farming  and  farm  problems  and  it  is  because 
the  Department  of  Commerce  never  can  right¬ 
ly  understand  such  problems  that  supervision 
of  cooperative  Avork  always  should  be  kept  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  just  attended  a  very  successful 
annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Fruit  Growers’  Cooperative  Packing  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  report  of  the  meeting  will  be  found  on 
page  639.  There  was  real  enthusiasm  evident, 
enthusiasm  based  upon  common  sense,  with 
no  illusions  about  what  the  organization  could 
do  and  what  it  could  not  do.  On  this  enthus¬ 
iasm  of  the  membership,  plus  the  efficiency 
and  common  sense  knowledge  of  the  directors 
and  officers,  we  predict  that  this  organization 
will  build  a  real  success. 


The  State  Parks  Controversy 

OVERNOR  Smith  called  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
to  convene  in  Albany  on  Monday  night,  June 
22nd,  in  an  effort  to  reach  some  agreement  on 
what  body  shall  control  the  State  parks  and 
the  money  which  will  be  expended  in  extend¬ 
ing  and  improving  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  election 
last  fall,  the  voters  approved  a  bond  issue  of 
$15,000,000  for  developing  and  extending  the 
parks  of  the  State.  If  this  money  is  properly 
expended,  it  will  mean  much  to  both  country 
and  city  folks  in  furnishing  and  preserving  the 
beauty  spots  throughout  the  State  for  the 
enjoyment  of  everyone. 

Naturally,  it  is  important  that  this  large 
sum  of  money  be  expended  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  During  the  last  legislative  session  there 
was  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  legis¬ 
lative  leaders  and  Governor  Smith  over  the 
control  and  management  of  the  parks  and  the 
method  of  expending  money  for  park  develop- 


Milliman  General  Manager  of  the  Fruit 

Growers 

HE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western 
New  York  Fruit  Growers’  Cooperative 
Packing  Association  has  just  hired  Thomas  E. 
Milliman  to  become  their  general  manager. 
If  this  fruit  organization  had  searched  the 
country  over,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  have 
found  a_man  better  fitted  in  every  way  to  fill 
this  position  than  Mr.  Milliman.  He  grew  up 
on  a  farm  in  Western  New  York  and  has  been 
familiar  from  his  earliest  childhood  with  the 
many  problems  of  the  fruit  farmers.  As  a 
County  Agent  for  several  years  in  Orange 
County,  he  won  the  appreciation  and  regard  of 
thousands  of  the  Orange  County  farmers.  So 
great  was  his  success  that  he  was  promoted  to 
be  Assistant  County  Agent  Leader  of  Farm 
Bureaus  of  New  York  State,  and  went  from 
this  position  as  Manager  of  the  Membership 
Service  Department  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
which  position  he  has  held  for  several  years. 

Tom  Milliman  is  honest,  sincere,  and  a  hard 
worker.  He  knows  the  cooperative  business 
as  well  as  any  man.  He  has  ability  and  he 
knows  farmers  and  the  problems  that  they 
have  to  meet.  We  congratulate  both  the 
Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers  and  Mr. 
Milliman  on  making  a  connection  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  work  out  with  benefit  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

STORY  that  is  about  as  old  as  the  auto¬ 
mobile  that  ran  over  a  dog  and  killed  him. 
Turning  to  a  nearby  farmer  who  was  mourn¬ 
fully  gazing  at  the  dead  dog,  the  motorist 
handed  him  a  five-dollar  bill  and  said: 

“I  am  awfully  sorry,  sir,  but  take  this  and 
get  yourself  another  dog.” 

After  the  motorist  had  driven  on,  the  farmer 
stood  looking  at  the  dog  and,  scratching  his 
ss-id  * 

“NOW  '  I  WONDER  WHO  OWNED 
THAT  DOG!” 
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W^orst  Mistake  I  Ever  Made 

Some  More  Interesting  Letters  from  Real  Life 


The  worse  mistake  I  ever  made?  If  it 
was  not  the  worse,  it  was  the  biggest. 
It  might  have  been  fatal.  I  recoil  from 
the  thought  of  the  consequences  that 
may  have  developed  from  a  too  hasty  act,  a  most 
unfortunate  incident  that  became  a  stumbling 
block  in  my  life  ever  after.  Call  it  what  you  may, 
temper,  mental  urge,  nervous  tension,  the  loss  of 
my  self  control  for  a  moment  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
jury  to  an  innocent  boy  and  a  blight  on  my 
career. 

It  happened  a  score  >  of  years  ago.  I  was  a 
teacher  in  a  grade  school  in  a  fair  sized  village. 
In  addition  to  my  regular  class  assignment,  I  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  physical  cul¬ 
ture  work.  I  never  was  athletically 
inclined  and  the  task  that  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  me  was  very  distasteful. 

3ut  I  tried  to  be  a  good  soldier  and 
did  my  level  best  to  lead  the  classes 
through  their  drills. 

It  was  summer — ^a  few  weeks  and 
school  would  be  dismissed  for  the 
summer  recess.  The  day  was  hot 
and  sultry.  I  felt  irritable.  It  was 
not  due  to  the  disobedience  of  the 
students  for  they  were  everything  a 
man  could  ask.  There  was  some  urge 
within  me  that  seemed  to  drive  me  to 
do  something,  but  I  did  not  know 
what.  I  wanted  to  strike  out.  I  left 
the  platform  in  the  front  of  the 
gymnasium  and  walked  along  that 
file  of  boys  standing  at  attention. 

Suddenly  something  snapped  in  the 
bask  of  my  head,  things  seemed  to 
have  gone  black — what  happened  I 
scarcely  ■  can  recall.  Why — I  never 
can  explain.  That  urge  came  over 
me  to  strike  out  at  anything.  Nearest 
me  stood  a  boy  about  ii  or  12  years 
of  age.  My  arm  flew  out  and  I 
struck  him  all  too  hard,  driving  him 
against  the  solid  masonary  room  in 
which  we  were.  He  did  not  expect 
the  action — I  saw  that  the  moment  it 
happened.  He  was  a  stout  boy  and 
his  awkwardness  added  to  the  unex-^ 
pected  attack,  prevented  his  saving 
himself.  He  fell  head  foremost 
against  the  stone  wall.  He  was 
hurt — I  could  see  it. 

There  was  a  brief  hearing.  The 
boy’s  classmates  testified  against  me. 

I  had  no  explanation  to  make.  In 
a  few  days  a  communication  came 
informing  me  that  I  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  school  of  lower  rating.  My 
reputation  went  before  me.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  I  have  provided 
well  for  my  family  but  had  it  not  been  for  my 
loss  of  self-control  I  would  have  been  able  to  have 
advanced  far  beyond  my  present  situation.  Tha^ 
is  not  all.  I  cannot  but  help  thinking  of  that  boy 
• — and  whether  it  affected  him  in  any  way.  I  have 
a  boy  of  my  own  and  know  how  I  would  feel  and 
act — too  vigorously  perhaps — if  a  teacher  were  to 
treat  him  as  I  attacked  that  student.  It  was  one 
time  when  I  really  lost  my  self  control. 

It  was  my  most  costly  error.  I  ho^  my  ex¬ 
perience  will  help  others  to  think  twice  before 
they  do  likewise. 


classed  amongst  the  little  ones  and  placed  in  the 
rear,  I  simply  stood  still  and  let  the  others  pass 
on  without  calling  the  attention  of  the  corporal. 
This  w’as  my  mistake.  The  farmer  saw  us  and 
complained  to  the  head.  The  roll  was  called  and 
all  who  had  disobeyed  were  ordered  to  come  to 
the  front.  All  obeyed  and  formed  in  line.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  oldest,  the  head  strapped  each  boy 
with  all  the  strength  and  skill  acquired  by  long 
practice  and  constant  practice.  When  he  finished, 
there  were  one  hundred  tingling  hands.  I  had 
kept  my  seat. 

“Did  you  cross  the  wall?”  said  he. 

“No,  sir.” 


YESTERDAY,  TODAY  AND  FOREVER 
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the  class  interested  during  study  hours  as  well  as 
other  times.  Being  one  of  the  girls,  I  had  a 
good  chance  to  hear  what  the  girls  thought  ofi 
their  teacher  and  I  did  hear  many  things,  what  we 
call  “gossip.” 

When  it  came  to  elect  our  teacher,  we  called 
a  special  meeting  to  elect  our  future  teacher.  Ii 
was  in  my  teens  and  thought  myself  old  enough 
to  pass  opinion  upon  any  subject  that  came  up. 
When  it  came  my  turn  to  say  if  our  present 
teacher  was  to  be  our  future  one,  I  said,  “No. 
She  is  gossiped  about  and  we  ought  to  have  a 
teacher  whose  name  is  above  reproach.”  So  they 
did  as  I  suggested  and  got  a  new  teacher. 

The  consequence  was  not  at  all  to 
my  liking.  Some  of  the  girls  who 
were  there  for  a  good  time  and  not 
for  study  lost  interest  and  dropped! 
out,  and  others  looked  upon  me  a*, 
a  tale-bearer,  and  do  yet.  Besides,  it 
hurt  the  teacher  very  much  to  have 
the  girls  go  back  on  her.  There 
never  has  been  the  interest  there  was 
before.  Last  but  not  least,  it  was 
all  brought  about  by  the  meanest  and 
lowest  of  things  in  this  world,  “Gos¬ 
sip,”  the  most  cruel  of  all  to  out] 
character.  Never  gossip  or  believe 
gossip,  for  if  we  do  we  are  breaking 
one  of  the  commandments,  the  sixth, 
“Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor.” 


Courtesy  New  York  Tribune 


By  Winsor  McCay 
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Sent  to  “Coventry 


He  appealed  to  the  officers. 

“Yes.  He  was  over  every  time.” 

“Hold  out  your  hand.” 

When  I  had  gotten  the  same  as  the  others,  he 
doubled  the  punishment  for  lying,  as  he  believed. 
That  was  not  all.  When  school  was  dismissed 
I  was  court-martialed  for  (a)  desertion,  on  my 
own  evidence  and  (b)  for  failing  to  stand  up  and 
support  the  company  by  sharing  in  its  punishment. 

I  was  then  punished  again  and  sent  to 
“Coventry”  until  the  holidays. 

The  head  was  told  of  his  mistake  afterwards 
by  someone  who  had  seen  me  leave  the  ranks.  It 
is  forty  years  since  the  above  occurred  but  I  have 
never  again  made  the  mistake  of  leaving  any 
doubt  as  to  where  I  stood. 


Left  School  Too  Soon 

HE  greatest  mistake  of  my  life 
^  was  when  I  left  High  School 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  My  father, 
died  when  I  was  nine  years  old. 
worked  for  farmers  for  my  board 
and  clothes  and  went  to  school. 
People  were  very  kind  to  me.  Ii 
seldom  saw  my  mother  as  she  was 
living  in  another  village,  taking  care 
of  my  two  little  sisters.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  I  began  to  work  for 
a  man  who  owned  two  large  farms 
near  a  village.  I  was  to  have  my 
board  and  clothes  and  attend  High 
School.  I  had  already  passed  my 
preliminary  examinations  direct  from 
rural  school.  I  entered  High  School 
about  a  month  after  the  opening.  l! 
did  not  get  my  chance  on  the  farm 
till  then.  I  got  along  very  nicely 
even  though  I  entered  the  classes 
late.  We  had  good  instructors.  I  made 
all  my  subjects  some  with  honors,  the  first  year.. 
The  second  year  started  off  with  promise.  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  work  on  the  farm  and  the  work  at 
school.  But  others  were  making  money  and  I 
had  but  little.  So  I  decided  to  go  to  work  on  a! 
large  dairy  farm  for  big  wages.  What  a  mistake ! 
Many  people  told  me  not  to  do  so.  But  I  thought 
I  knew  best.  So  I  left  High  School  without  com¬ 
pleting  the  second  year. 

I  have  since  seen  my  error,  but  it  has  taken 
many  years  of  home  study  and  summer  school 
work  to  accomplish  what  I  could  easily  have  done 
in  three  years  in  my  teens.  j 


Failure  to  Keep  Accounts 


1 


>  > 


At  the  school  I  attended  the  boys  were  formed 
into  a  company  and  drilled  during  the  noon 
hour  by  the  seniors  who  acted  as  officers.  The 
head  master  warned  us  to  desist  from  climbing 
over  into  neighboring  wheatfields.  Very  severe 
punishment  was  promised  for  disobedience. 

For  some  time  this  warning  was  observed. 
Then  one  day  we  were  ordered  over  the  wall. 
I  remembered  the  promised  punishment  and  being 


The  Evil  of  Gossip 

The  worst  mistake  I  ever  made  was  made  a 
few  years  ago  when  I  was  a  young  girl  and 
a  member  of  an  organized  class  in  a  country 
Sunday  School.  It  was  time  to  elect  new  officers 
and  teacher.  The  teacher  we  had  was  a  well- 
educated,  married  lady,  who  was  a  leader  in 
church  affairs  and  made  a  fine  teacher.  She 
understood  the  Bible  and  knew  just  how  to  keep 


I  believe  any  one  starting  out  In  life  without; 
keeping  accounts  makes  the  worst  mistake  of  all. 
Either  indoors  or  out,  it  surely  pays.  We  have 
tried  both  w^ys  and  know  whereof  we  speak.  We 
are  farmers  and  started  out  keeping  no  accounts 
whatever.  At  last  we  decided  to  try  the  ac¬ 
counting  system.  It  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  such  surprises  it  brings!  You  just  cannot 
imagine  until  once  you  try.  We  will  not  go  back 
to  the  old  way  again.  It  surely  does  take  time 
to  be  sure,  but  the  time  is  well  spent. 
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sum 


Prices  (Postpaid)  on:  25 

B.  C.  Wh,.  Br.,  &  Bufif  Leghorns  $2.50 

S.  (X  Mottled  Anconas  .  2.50 

Blk.  Minorca.?,  Bd.  Bocks,  S.  C.  ib 

B.  C.  Beds  .  3.25 

White  Bocks,  Wlilte  Wyandottes  3.75 

<  *  White  Orpingtons  3.75  vi..uv; 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5  OO 

fieary  assorted  (Not  Accredited)  . ’  2  50 

Light  assorted  (Not  Accredited)  .  2!oO 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WOLF  HATCHiNG  &  BREEDING  CO..  DEPT.  2 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE— AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE.  Chicks  from  enr 
hatchery  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Ohio  State  University  for  purebred 
chicks.  They  have  been  Inspected  and  have  stood  the  test  Order  today 
for  immediate  delivery,  or  send  for  catalog.  Order  our  chicks  and  feel  safe. 


6.00 

T.OO 

r.oo 


100 

9.00 

9.00 

11.00 

13.60 

13.50 


600 
$42.00 
42.00 

52.00 

62.00 

62.00 


1000 
$  80.00 
80.00 

100.00 

120.00 

120.00 

10.00 

4.25 

3.25 


20.00  97.00  195.00 

8.00  40.00  80.00 

6.00  30.00  60.00 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA  CHICKS 


paid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Varieties 


Bank  Reference.  You  take  no  chance  when  you  deal  with  us. 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARH,''  COX  302 


laying 

flocks. 

Prices 

are  Post- 

25 

50 

100 

600 

.$3.00 

$5.00 

$  8.50 

$40.00 

6.75 

10.60 

60.00 

3.25 

5.75 

10.50 

60.00 

3.00 

5.00 

8.50 

40.00 

rilNGOYILLE,  PA. 

Trices 

100 


effective 

600 


June  1_ 
1000 


EARLY  SUMMER  AND  HARVEST  HATCHED  CHICKS. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. — ^Postpaid  prices  23  CO 

White,  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns, 

Black  Minoreas  . $2. 

Erred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Beds, 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons, 

»  TT  .  u  .r  ,  Hsn’burgs  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  48.00  95.00 

"  u,  Monday  until  July  15th.  You  will  make  good  money  on  these  Chicks  at  these  prices.  Order 
Tight  from  this  ad.  Bef.  City  National  Bank.  To  help  us  fill  orders  promtply  name  first,  second  and  third  choice,  in 
ease  of  shortage  on  one  variety  we  can  then  fill  on  another  choice.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO.  Established  1906 


$3.C0  $  9.C0  $10.00  $80.00 


Scbwegler’s  '<TH0R-0-BliED"  Babytticks 

“LIVE  AND  LAV” 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
nocks,  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations, 
they  lay  because  they  are  from  selected,  tested  and  culled 
high  egg  power  stock.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas, 
Orpingtons,  Wyandottes,  12c.  and  up.  Order  early. 
lop%  Jive  delivery.  Postpaid.  Members  of  International  Baby 
Chick  Association.  Write  now  for  our  FREE  CHICK  BOOK. 
S,CHWEGLER’S  HaTCHERY  204  Mor!Ti:Ar.:PTC:j  GUrFALO.n.Y. 


One-Half  Million  Guaranteed 
Chicks  for  1925 

English,  Hollywood  and  Tancred  Lieghoms, 
fl3  and  $15  per  hundred;  Brown  and  Buff 
Legrhorns,  $13;  Barred  and  White  Rocks. 
Single  and  Rose  Comb  Reds,  $15;  Park’s 
Barred  Rocks,  $16;  Rhode  Island  Whites, 
Silver  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons, 
|18;  White  Wyandottes  and  Black  Minoreas, 
$17;  Single  and  Rose  Comb  Anconas,  $13  to 
$15:  Light  Brahmas,  $22;  Jersey  Black 
Giants,  $30,  Special  discounts  on  500  and 
1000  lots. 

Our  catalog  and  price  list  is  ready.  Ask 
for  it  and  get  the  particulars  as  we  are 
booking  orders  now. 

New  London  Hatchery 

BOX  A,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


FROM  FREE  RANGE  BREEDERS  BRED  FOR  HEAVY 

“  EGG  PRODUCTION 

WMte  Leghorns . $8  per  100 

Brown  Leghorns  ....  $8  per  100 

Barred  Bocks  .  $9  per  100 

Rhode  I.  Reds  ....  $10  per  100 

Mixed  Chicks  .  $7  per  100 

Postage  paid.  Live  arrival  guar- 
antced.  Prompt  shipment 

_ _  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield  .....  Pa. 


RARY  Hatched  by  the  best 

A  system  of  Incubation 

from  high-class  bred-to- 
Jay  stock.  Barred,  White,  Buff  Bocks,  Beds,  Black 
Minoreas,  White  Wyandottes — ll%c  each;  White, 
Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas — 9%c  each;  Broil- 
fs — 7c  each.  Safe  deUvery  guaranteed  by  prepaid 
parcel  post 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 


JONES 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Official  contest  records  313,  288,  268, 
251.  Largest  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks 
in  the  East.  80  acres  devoted  to  Poultry. 

Catalog,  A.  C.  JONES,  Georgetown,  Del. 


RARY  PHICIfS  15,000  weekly.  Postpaid.  100% 

delivery  guaranteed.  Per  100 
S.  C.  White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..$  8.00 
B.  P.  Bocks,  White  Rocks,  Anconas  . .  9.00 
Buff  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minoreas,  ..  10.00 
White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons,..  11.00 
Odds  &  Ends,  $7  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed  8.00 


Order  from  this  Adv.  Save  time.  Booklet  free. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  1.  Bicyrn's,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHIX 

From  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks. 

S.  C.  Wb;te  Leghorns  . $  8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks  .  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  10.00  per  100 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chlx  .  7.00  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE,  RICHFIELD,  PA.,  BOX  161 


VIGOROUS  OUALITY  CHICKS  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
America’s  Greatest  layers.  Order  Direct 


Wyckott  and  Tancred  Leghorns  .  Sc  each 

Parks  Rocks  and  Owens  Reds  . 11c  each 

Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  . 10c  each 

Martin  Regal  White  Wyandottes  . 12c  each 

Prepaid.  100%  Live  Delivery 
WM.  D.  SEIDEL,  Box  17.  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  DAY  OLD 
TURKEYS  for  June  Delivery 

Sixty-five  cents  each;  twelve  to  twelve  hundred  orders 
filled  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  * 

MAY  DELIVERY  L/IllCKS 

$22  per  100;  $11  per  50;  $5.50  per  25.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  You  can  buy  no  bet¬ 
ter  utility.  Giants  at  any  price.  We  breed 
and  hatch  Pedrick’s  Jersey  Black  Giants 
Exclusively.  Order  from  ad.  or  send  for 
catalog 

PEDRICK  POULTRY  FARMS. 

Flemington,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 
From  Free  Range  Stock 

Per  100  50  25 

Mixed  . $6.00  $3.25  $2.00 

W.  Leg .  8.00  4.25  2.50 

B.  Rocks  .  9.00  4.75  2.75 

Reds  &  Wyan  . 11.00  5.75  3.25 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Circulars  Free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 


BABY  CHIX 


From 
culled 

Guaranteed.  Po.stpald  prices  on 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . $2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Island  Reds  . . . 

Plymouth  Bocks 

Wyandottes  .  3.50 

Chicks  .  2.25 

Catalog  and  prices  on  larger  lots. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY 


pure  bred.  Inspected  and 


Rhode 

White 

White 

Mixed 

Free 


flocks. 

Liye 

Dcllyery 

25 

60 

100 

.$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

.  3.00 

6.50 

10.00 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

.  2.25 

3.50 

7.00 

Box  102 


Bellefonte,  Pa. 


25,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY,  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Guineas. 
Bantams,  Collies,  Stock,  Eggs,  low.  Catalog. 

PIONEER  FARMS.  TelfKi,  Pa. 


RARY  Leghorns  ....  8c 

DAOl  \„niVJ\0  s.  c.  Brown  Leghorns  _  8c 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  9c.  Mixed  7e.  Special  prices  on 
600  and  1000  lots.  These  chicks  are  from  our  free 
range  bred-to-lay  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Postpaid  to  your  door.  Order  from  this  ad,  or  write  for 
free  circular.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  51. 
KcAlisterville.  Pa. 


Barred  Rock  CHICKS 


Parks  Bred-to-lay 
strain.  None  bettor. 
$10-100.  $5.50-50.  $3-25.  Strong  chlx.  Prompt 

delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

«.  W.  KLINE,  BOX  40.  MIDDLECREEK,  PA. 


Barred  Plymouth  Bocks,  10c  each, 
s.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8e  each. 
Mixed  7e  each.  Postage  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  circular. 
NEVIN  STUCK. 

HcAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks 


S.  C.  W.  Leg.  7c  B.  P. 
Rocks  9c.  Mixed  7c  100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Order  from  this 
adv.  or  circular  Free.  VALLEY  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  McAlia- 
terville,  Pa.,  R.  D.  N.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop. 
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When  You  Sell  Eggs 

T'hin^s  T^hat  Affect  the  Price  Yoxi  Receive 
A”ad  or^Mdkore  By  L.  H.  HISCOCK  f'™'’;  “■> 

•11  C  J  un-uu.ore,  what  the  inside  of 

will  hnd  some  sort  of  a  market  some  the  egg  looks  like  and  the  size  of  the  air 
where,  BUT  the  price  is  determined  by  cell,  which  will  cast  a  shadow  in  this  end. 
the  quality.  In  this  one  respect  the  farm  In  five  minutes,  with  a  little  practice,  yoti 
ogg  in  general  has  a  chance  to  show  im-  can  run  through  a  goodly  number  of  eggs, 
provement.  I  am  basing  my  conclusion  on  and  you  will  see  just  what  their  quality 
an  hour  s  conversation  I  had  with  a  com-  is  internally.  It  is  not  necessary  to  candle 
mission  man  in  New  York  City.  During  all  of  them;  a  few  will  tell  the  story, 
the  course  of  our  conversation  we  went 

over  in  minute  detail  the  failings  of  farm  the  Rooster 

eggs  to  ^  make  If  you  do  not  want  to  bother  to  do  this, 
better  prices  in  you  may  be  going  ahead  blindly,  but  you 
this  market.  And  can  still  improve  your  eggs  in  other  ways, 
we  could  go  into  For  example,  if  you  buy  your  stock  as 
minute  details,  for  baby  chicks,  never  keep  a  rooster ;  they 
I^  knew  some  of  are  absolutely  worthless  to  you  and  hens 
his  customers  in  lay  just  as  well  without  them;  they  simply 
my  own  community  consume  feed.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
and  I  knew  further  you  are  hatching  your  own  chicks,  a 
that  they  were  not  male  bird  becomes  a  necessity.  The  hatch- 
satisfied  with  the  ing  is,  however,  over  before  real  hot 
prices  that  they  re-  weather  arrives.  This  gives  you  a  chance 
ceived  for  their  to  either  dispose  of  your  birds  or  else  pen 
.  .  Now  I  was  them  rather  than  leave  them  with  the 

istemng  to  the  other  side;  what  a  com-  hens.  One  male  bird  can  materially  affect 
mission  man  actually  has  to  sell  in  the  the  price  on  any  case  of  eggs  during  hot 
way  of  eggs  or  else  receive  a  black  name  weather. 

for  his  low  prices.  a  like  manner  setting  hens  can  do 

For  a  moment  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  you  a  good  deal  of  damage.  As  an  econ- 
specifications  for  New  York  eggs.  That  omical  proposition,  provided  3'ou  are  not 
city  wants  fresh  eggs  of  good  size,  uni-  hatching  at  the  time,  it  will  pay  you  to 
formly  or  evenly  graded,  with  a  pale  or  break  them  up  and  get  them  back  on  the 
almost  invisible  yolk  under  the  candle,  al-  job  laying.  If  you  leave  them  on  the  nests, 
ways  clean  but  never  washed,  infertile,  they  tend  to  germinate  fertile  eggs  or  they 
and  with  sound,  strong  shells.  In  addi-  tend  to  heat  infertile  eggs,  causing  dark 
tion,  it  likes  to  have  these  eggs  packed  yolks  and  a  big  increase  in  the  size  of 
neatly  in  clean  flats,  fillers  and  pads,  the  air  cell. 

Every  case  that  reaches  the  commission 

man  is  gone  over  for  the  above  mentioned  Collect  Eggs  Twice  a  Day 

points;  tliat  is,  enough  of  the  eggs  are  When  the  weather  is  hot,  it  will  help, 
candled— put  in  front  of  a  light  to  show  if  you  take  up  the  eggs  twice  a  day.  The 
their  interior  condition— to  set  the  price,  very  fact  that  hens  are  on  and  off  the 
For  every  point  they  fail  in,  the  price  per  nest  all  day  is  enough  to  cause  heating 
dozen  comes  down  accordingly.  In  other  in  an  egg,  for  the  laying  day  is  a  long 
words,  it  is  an  impossibility  to  get  the  one  during  the  spring  and  summer.  When 
top  price  if  these  eggs  were  not  right  in  these  eggs  are  gathered,  keep  them  in  the 
the  first  place,  coolest  place  you  can  find  on  the  farm 

What  Candling  Reveals  ““  “““  S'™ 

fill  a  case. 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


To  give  you  some  illustrations.  A  fer¬ 
tile  egg  in  hot  summer  weather  will  show 
some  signs  of  germination  in  forty-eight 
hours.  If  eggs  have  been  left  in  the  nests 
all  day  during  the  hot  weather  and  then 
shipped  during  more  hot  weather,  the  air 
cell  in  the  end  of  the  egg  will  be  large 
and  the  color  of  the  yolk  will  be  dark.  If 
your  eggs  have  been  washed,  the  size  of 
the  air  cell  will  increase  twice  as  fast  as 
in  the  normal  unwashed  egg;  washing 
destroys  the  bloom  or  natural  covering 
on  the  shell  so  that  air  sweeps  into  the 
egg  more  rapidly.  Dirty  cases  and  fillers 
may  taint  an  egg  or  cause  mould. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that  the  New 
York  market  is  the  strictest  market  in  the 
world  on  eggs.  Very  well.  But,  if  eggs 
are  packed  along  the  specifications  outlined 
above,  it  is  also  true  that  they  would  be 
sure  of  a  good  reception  in  any  other 
market,  for  most  of  the  trouble  can  be 
eliminated  with  satisfaction  to  any  con¬ 
sumer,  New  York  City  or  any  other  place. 
The  main  trouble  is  that  a  farmer  does 
not  have  time  or  will  not  take  the  time 
with  his  hens.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
time  involved  in  checking  your  eggs  would 
amount  to  less  than  ten  minutes  a  day, 
and  you  would  have  a  good  chance  of  r^^ 
ceiving  more  money  for  your  eggs. 

How  to  Candle  at  Home 

If  there  is  a  flash  light  or  bull's  eye  on 
the  farm,  take  it  after  dark  and  sit  down 
with  your  eggs.  By  placing  the  lighted 
end  in  your  palm  and  closing  your  hand 
around  it  you  have  a  good  machine  for 
candling.  Close  your  thumb  and  finger 
over  the  glass  or  lighted  end  so  that  there 
will  be  left  a  hole  about  as  large  as  a 
quarter.  Place  the  big  end  of  the  egg 
in  the  cavity  formed  by  your  finger  and 


If  these  few  simple  things  can  be  ac¬ 
complished,  you  will  do  much  to  better 
the  quality  of  your  eggs.  After  all,  it 
does  not  require  such  a  lot  of  time,  and 
you  can  be  successful  in  the  elimination 
of  all  these  elements,  save  perhaps  one: 
yolk  color.  This  depends  not  only  on  heat 
and  cold  but  also  on  feed.  If  you  eliminate 
the  heat  part,  it  will  be  a  big  help  in  your 
average  price,  and,  if  your  eggs  are  good 
in  other  respects,  the  commission  man  can 
forgive  much  if  the  yolk  color  is  not  too 
pronounced. 

How  You  Pack  Is  Important 

There  is  one  other  question  that  de¬ 
serves  a  little  attention  and  this  is  pack¬ 
ing  eggs.  The  American  Agriculturist 
some  time  ago  published  an  excellent 
article  on  this  problem.  The  point  I  wish 
to  stress  is  this :  use  the  very  best  ship¬ 
ping  cases  available.  Where  second  hand 
cases,  flats,  fillers,  etc.,  are  used  and 
damage  results,  you  cannot  collect  any 
money  from  the  express  company.  A  filler 
that  has  been  used  once  tends  to  be  weak 
on  the  ends;  the  chance  of  breakage,  there¬ 
fore,  is  increased.  If  there  is  any  break¬ 
age  in  New  York,  the  case  is  inspected 
by  express  authorities  before  its  sale; 
you  have  no  chance,  therefore,  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  claim  if  you  were  in  the  wrong. 
Second-hand  cases,  that  Is,  the  outside  part, 
can  be  used  if  the  ends  of  the  case  are 
wired.  At  a  reasonable  price  you  can 
obtain  new  flats,  fillers,  and  pads  from 
poultry  supply  dealers  and  use  these  in 
your  second-hand  cases.  It  is  a  good  form 
of  insurance,  because  it  will  give  you  a 
chance  to  collect  for  reasonable  damage. 
When  eggs  are  unusually  large,  you  cart 
increase  the  depth  of  the  case  by  nailing 
an  inch  strip  on  the  ends  and  center.  Also 
your  poultry  supply  agetit  can  procurd 
(Continued  on  Page  636) 
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Shall  We  Feed  With 
Pasture? 

^^HERE  Is  a  very  common  feeling 
1  among  dairymen  that  pasture  grass 
is  the  one  perfect  balanced  ration  for 
dairy  cows  and  to  a  certain  extent  this 
feeling  is  justified.  In  addition  to  its 
fine  feeding  value,  grass  has  another 
valuable  characteristic  in  that  it  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  feeds  for  the  dairy  herd. 
We  all  know  how  production  jumps 
•when  the  cows  are  turned  out  to  pasture, 
but  unfortunately  when  a  dry  spell 
comes,  there  is  a  gradual  but  sure  drop 
in  production.  Flies  irritate  the  cows, 
and  the  grass  becomes  tough  and 
unpalatable  as  well  as  lacking  quantity. 
Thereupon  the  dairyman  is  faced  with 
the  annual  question,  “Will  it  pay  me  to 
feed  some  grain  this  summer,  or  shall  I 
take  what  I  can  get  without  feeding.” 

The  answer  depends  on  several  facts 
and  conditions,  and  to  a  large  extent 
must  be  answered  by  each  farmer  In 


JUNE 

JULY 

PAST 

yne 

How  cows  shrunk  that  were  fed  pasture 
only.  They  go /e  46  pounds  of  milk  on 
August  1  for  every  100  pounds  produced 
on  June  1. 

terms  of  his  own  farm.  It  may  pay 
one  man,  but  not  add  to  the  profits  of 
his  neighbor.  The  relative  prices  of 
grain  and  milk  must  be  considered. 
Through  long  years  of  experience,  dairy¬ 
men  have  concluded  that  little  profit 
can  be  obtained  by  feeding  grain  to 
■cows  unless  they  can  get  at  least  as 
much  for  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  as 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  for  a  hundred 
pounds  of  feed. 

Grain  Reduces  Rate  of  Shrinkage 
There  is  the  fact  to  consider  that  in 
addition  to  the  immediate  increase  in 
milk  flow,  the  cows  will  shrink  in  pro¬ 
duction  more  slowly  if  grain  is  fed,  and 
will  continue  to  produce  longer  than  if 
they  are  compelled  to  depend  entirely  on 
pasture  grass.  There  is  some  evidence 


JUNE 


J  U  L  Y 
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GRASS 


When  cows  were  fed  grain  with  grass 
they  dropped  to  68  pounds  of  milk  on 
August  for  every  100  pounds  produced  on 
June  1.  _ 

to  show  that  they  will  produce  more 
milk  the  following  year,  if  fed  grain  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  To  demonstrate  this, 
the  Cornell  station  divided  a  herd  into 
two  lots,  feeding  one  grain  but  giving  no 
grain  to  the  other  group.  The  ones  get¬ 
ting  grain  produced  a  pound  more  milk 
for  each  pound  of  grain  given  them, 
which  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  did  not  pay.  But  In  addition  to  the 
gain  in  milk,  they  also  gained  In  body 
weight,  and  the  following  summer  with 
the  same  care  given  to  both  groups, 
tliose  that  had  received  the  grain  the 
previous  summer  produced  16%  more 
milk  than  the  cows  that  had  been  given 
no  grain. 

The  conclusion  of  several  experiment 
stations  is^  that  it  does  not  pay  to  feed 

(Continued  on  Page  641) 
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Whenever  you  buy  a  bag  of  dairy 
feed,  you  must  depend  upon  the 
integrity  of  its  manufacturer.  Upon 
him  you  must  rely— no  matter  what 
you  purchase.  It  is  his  responsi¬ 
bility  to  make  the  name  on  a  sack 
of  feed  represent  real  feeding  values, 
as  well  as  high  and  uniform  quality. 
He  stakes  his  business  success  on 
every  bag  of  feed  he  makes. 

You  Buy  Feed, 

Not  a  Formula 

It  can  make  no  difference  to  you 
whether  a  list  of  ingredients  and 
proportions  is  printed  on  the  tag  or 
not.  Names  and  quantities  of  feed 
stuffs  do  not  insure  quality.  Arith¬ 
metic  cannot  guarantee  results. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  * 
dairymen  in  the  manufacture  of 
Larro.  All  the  experience,  ability 
and  facilities  of  this  company  are 
devoted  to  giving  you  the  one  thing 
in  which  you  are  interested — the 
largest  possible  profit  from  every 
dollar  spent  for  feed.  \ 

To  this  end  we  developed  the  Lapro 
formula  on  our  own  Research 
Farm.  Years  of  experiment  and 


practical  feeding  tests  have  proved 
it  will  keep  cows  healthy  and  pro- 1 
duce  milk  both  economically  and  inf 
large  quantity.  This  formula  will 
never  be  changed  unless  constant  | 
research  develops  and  proves  a 
better  one. 

With  the  same  care  we  have  per¬ 
fected  the  manufacture  of  Larro.' 
Our  mills  are  equipped  with  labora-, 
tory  facilities  to  safeguard  yoUj 
against  inferior  quality;  with  special 
blending,  mixing  and  weighing 
machinery  to  insure  uniformity; 
with  electro-magnetic  equipment  to 
guarantee  safety  for  your  cows 
from  dangerous  particles  of  iron 
and  steel. 

More  Value, 

Dollar  for  Dollar 

The  result  is  value  in  Larro — value 
that  you  can  measure  definitely  by 
returns  in  dollars  and  cents;  value 
that  is  constant  no  matter  how 
markets  vary. 

The  experience  of  a  large  and 
growing  army  of  Larro  users  is 
daily  proving  the  real  economy  of 
Larro  quality. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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THE  SAFE  RATION  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Stannox  Farm 


A  HOME  OF  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 


Areraec  A.B.  records  of  cons  now  In  our  herd  li 
10677.98  lbs.  milk,  547.24  lbs.  fat  We  have  for 
salt  three  Toung  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

For  particulars  write 

P.  F.  STAPLES,  Mgr..  E.  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


PURE-BRED  GUERNSEYS 

FARMERS— BREEDERS— DAIRYMEN 
We  can  offer  you  bull  calves  and  young 
Dulls  out  of  A.  R.  cows  and  sired  by  May 
Rose  Bulls  that  stand  for  production  and 
type.  Prices  are  for  quick  sale.  Write 
Cor  list. 

Herd  Accredited 
FORGE  HILL  FARM 
New  Windsor  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


BROOKFIELD  FARM 

('  KeAOaUARJBR.$  /*»  HEHJFOKDJ 

DURHAM  •  CONNECTICUT. 


We  offer  two  yearling  Woodford  bulls  and  .'weral  well 
ored  heifers,  at  attractive  prices. 

Write  for  Ixfoklet  “A”  “HEREFORDS  FOR 
NEW  ENGLAND  AND  WHY” 

PHILIP  J.  RICH,  ,  ANDY  CARTER, 

llanager.  Uerdsman. 


ELM  HILL  JERSEYS 
Type — Production 

Sons  and  daughters  of  Xenia’s  Sultan. 
Cows  and  heifers  bred.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  sale  list. 

ELM  HILL  FARM 
'Brookfield,  Mass. 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


FOR  ^  A I  F  two-year-old  register- 
rUIV  OALE.  Percheron 


Stallion.  Sire  weighed  2100  lbs.  at  4 
years.  Dam,  an  imported  mare,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  mares  in  New  York 
State.  Price  reasonable.  Stallion  must 
be  sold  to  settle  an  estate.  FRED  A. 
BLEWER,  Owego,  Tiog-  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BELGIANS 

Select  your  foundatloa  stock  from  the  Eastern 
Headquarters  of  the 

FARCEUR  BELGIANS 

We  offer  stallions  and  mares  for  sale  at  all 
times.  Prices  Reasonable. 

KNOLLWOOD  FARM 

FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  Y.,  DEPT.  A. 

A.  L.  Brockway  Oliver  Jenes 

Owner  Supt. 


1 


1/ 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist  . 
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MILK  PRICES 

*~PHE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
'  Association  announces  the  following 
prices  that  dealers  will  pay  the  League  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  June  for  milk  testing 
3%  in  the  basic  zone  oi  201  to  210  miles 
of  New  York  City.  It  is  understood  of 
course  that  the  prices  menUoned  belozt'  are 
not  received  by  the  farmer  but  go  into  the 
pool.  They  are  prices  dealers  pay  the 
League. 

These  quotations  are  subject  to  change 
between  time  of  publication  and  mailing 
due  to  conditions  in  the  market. 

Class  1  Fluid  Milk  . $2.33 

Class  2A  Fluid  Cream .  1.80 

Class  2B  Ice  Cream . 1.95 

Class  2C  Soft  Cheese  .  1.90 

Class  3A  Evaporated  whole  milk 

Cond.  whole  milk  .  1.80 

Milk  for  Chocolate  ....  1.70 
Class  3B  Whole  milk  powder  . . .  1.80 
Class  3C  Hard  cheese  other  than 

American  .  1.70 

Class  4  prices  will  be  based  on  butter 
and  American  cheese  quotations  on  the 
New  York  market. 

;  League  Announces  May  Pool  Price 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
'Association  announces  that  the  pool 
prices  and  deductions  for  the  month  of 
May  are.  as  follows: 

Gross  Pool  Price  per  cwt . 1.95J4 

Less  Expenses . . 06^ 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


American  Agriculturist,  June  27,  I923 


market  cannot  be  said  to  be  steady  and  scarce  and  prices  are  hardening.  It  Is  in-  June  13  thev  closed  out  b,Vh 
firm.  Business  IS  spotty.  Some  houses  teresting  to  compare  the  prices  this  year  for  fancy  coIorS  stock  LeSn  f 

with  those  of  last  year-at  the  same  time,  have  not  been  doing  as  welT  ®  Since  S 

the  edge  has  turned  off  the  market  and 
values  are  a  little  lower.  On  June  13, 
Long  Island  ducks  went  to  24c  a  pound 
and  at  that  figure  had^  only  a  fair  sale. 


June  16 

June  9 

A  Year 
Ago 

.-...41-43 

39-40 

37-39 

37-38 

35-36 

35-36 

33-34 

- 34-36 

34-35 

30-32 

32-36 

28-33 

- 38-41 

37-39 

33-35 

Net  Pool  Price . 1.89 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 10 


Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . 1.79 

The  net  pool  price  for  May  1924  was 
$1  .40  and  the  net  cash  price  to  farmers 

$1.30. 

Sheffield  Producers 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  an¬ 
nounces  the  following  prices  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201  to  210-mile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.33 

Class  2  . 2.00 

Class  3  .  1,65 

Class  4  prices  determined  by  butter 
and  cheese  quotations  on  the  New  York 
market. 

Non  Pool  Cooperative 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Coop- 
'erative  announces  the  following  prices 
for  3%  milk  in  the  201  to  210-niile  zone: 

Class  1  . $2.23 

Clasps  2  . 2.00 

C''.ss  3 A  .  1.70 

Class  3B  .  1.65 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As- 
lociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3%  milk 
is  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110  mile-zone, 
the  price  is  $2.29. 

BUTTER  MARKET  UNSTEADY 


plaining  that  there  is  not  enough  trading  showing  an  increase  of  anywhere  from 
to  effect  satisfactory  clearances.  In  some  to  4  cents  a  pound  this  year  over  last  year, 
quarters  there  is  an  increase  in  accumu-  depending  on  the  kind  and  quality  of 
lations  and  as  a  result  the  tone  of  the  mar-  cheese. 

ket  tliere  is  barely  steady.  There  are  two  NEARBY  Fflftc:  TirrrTTTrD 
reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place  the  HIGHER 

severe  hot  spell  that  New  York  ex-  whites 
perienced  a  week  or  so  ago  was  responsi-  Selected  Extras 
ble  for  a  heavy  falling  off  in  consump-  Av'ge  extras 

tive  demand.  Since  then  the  weather  has  firsts 

improved  but  trade  is  recovering  very  Gatliere’d .  32-37 

slowly.  The  other  factor  that  is  holding  browns . 

the  market  unsteady  is  the  lack  of  active  ••• 

speculative  buying  for  storage,  which  is  The  market  has  advances-  on  nearby  eggs 

at  the  best,  spasdomic.  Speculators  are  of  fancy  quality.  Lower  grades  are  ap- 
atraid  to  take  hold  with  any  freedom  on  proximately  the  same  as  they  were  last 
account  of  present  cost  prices.  A  num-  year.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
her  of  receivers  are  putting  butter  away  First,  there  are  not  as  many  fancy  nearbys 
because  the  terms  of  shipment  are  such  coming  forward.  Secondly,  the  hot  spell 
that  sales  cannot  be  effected  at  current  that  we  have  been  experiencing  has  been 
rates  without  a  ]oss._  The  chief  buying  responsible  for  shrunken  yolks  and  other 
is  being  done  by  distributors,  confining  complaints  that  attend  hot  weather.  Marks 
their  purchases  to  iffifnedlate  needs  which  that  ordinarily  sell  without  inspection  (on 
leaves  a  considerable  surplus  on  the  floors,  their  reputation)  are  falling  into  lower 
Speculative  buyers  are  holding  off  and  classifications.  Receipts  are  lighter  all 
waiting  developments  of  the  next  week,  along  the  line  and  this  fact  is  responsible 
Sorne  buyers  have  given  up  the  hope  of  for  some  slight  improvement  in  the  inter- 
getting  June  butter  at  a  lower  figure  and  mediate  grades.  Egg  shippers  should  read 
are  taking  on  a  moderate  supply.  Storing  the  article  by  L.  H.  Hiscock  on  page  634 
IS  said  to  be  more  active  in  the  West  and  of  this  issue  relative  to  the  handling  of 
other  points  than  New  York-where  opera-  eggs  during  hot  weather 

W  cmfr.f conserya-  Storage  activities  are' still  going  on  but 
tup  course  This  has  been  responsible  for  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department'  of 

and 'aTliahMofs  Agriculture  indicates  that  the  increase  over 

pofitan  SiS  ^  particularly 

p  tan  districts.  burdensome.  On  June  i,  th  eBureau  of 

i he  June  i  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  gives  a  total  cold 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  De-  storage  in  the  United  States  as  7,707,000 
partment  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  total  cases  as  compared  with  6,875,000  cases  on 
cold  storage  holdings  in  the  United  States,  June  i,  1924,  showing  an  excess  this  year 
as  12,863,000  pounds  as  compared  with  over  last  year  of  832,000  cases. 

22,348,000  pounds  on  June  i,  1924,  show- 


GRAINS  AND  FEED 

July  futures  on  wheat  have  suffered  a 
decline  due  primarily  from  favorable  crop 
reports  from  American  and  Canadian 
northwest.  However^  some  early  thresh¬ 
ing  returns  from  Kansas  are  disappointing 
and  these  have  been  responsible  for  local 
upward  turns. 

FUTURES  June  16  June  9  A  Year 

Ago 

1-14% 
.821/2 
.46% 


(Chicago  quotations') 

Wheat  -  . 

.1.49/2 

1.66% 

Corn  . 

.1.08 

1.17 

Oats  ... . . . 

.  .48 

.56 

CASH  GRAINS 

(New  York  Quotations) 

Wheat  No.  2 

Red  . . 

.1.94/4 

2.03/4 

Corn,  No.  2 

Yel . . 

.1.28% 

1.36 

Oats,  No.  2 _ 

.  .60/, 

.67 

FEEDS  June  13 

June  6 

Grd.  Oats . 

40.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

31.50 

H’d  Bran  ....... 

33.00 

Stand’d  Mids  __ 

.  .35.00 

33.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  .. 

..41.50 

40.00 

Flour  Mids . 

..40.50 

39.00 

Red  Dog  . 

45.50 

Wh.  Hominy  _ _ _ 

42.75 

Yel.  Hominy  .... 

43.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

50.00 

Gluten  Feed  _ 

.  .42.25 

Gluten  Meal  .... 

— 

42.25 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

.  .42.50 

42.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

.  .45.50 

44.50 

.43%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .47.50 

46.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Oil  Meal  . 

-46.00 

44.00 

Aj  reported  by  the 

Nezv  York  State 

1.32/4 

1.02% 
.61  ’ 


ing  a  decrease  this  year  of  9,485,000 


pounds. 

CHEESE  MARKET  STEADY 


LIVE  POULTRY  SELLING  WELL 
FOWLS 


STATE 

FLATS  June  16  June  9 

Held  fancy  ..261/^-271/2  261/2-27 
Held  aver.  .  .25!/2-26!/2  251/2-26 
Fresh,  fancy  22  -  24  22  -  23 

Fresh,  av’g’e  -211'2  -2114 


A  Year 

June  16  16 

Colored  . 31-32 

Leghorn  _ 28-30 

A  Year  BROILERS 
Agr  Colored  . 40-45 

24!/2-25/2  25-37 

23  -  24  Although  the  market 


June  9 

Ago 

29 

27-29 

28 

26-27 

50 

40-42 

40-45 

25-38 

not  what  it  was 

inent  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

HAY  MARKET  EASIER 

The  hay  market  has  turned  considerably 
easier  since  last  week,  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  more  supplies  are  on  hand. 
It  only  takes  one  barge  to  put  the  market 
in  this  condition.  At  the  moment  only  the 
very  finest  hay  will  bring  $25  delivered 
in  the  New  York  City  sheds,  while  No.  3 
is  worth  from  $22  to  $24.  Fancy  light 
clover  mixed  is  worth  about  the  same 


"ifii/  June  15,  when  both  express  fowds  and  No.  2  timothy.  Second  cutting  alfalfa 


_ ,  ,  r  ,  ,  .  .  .  express  broilers  were  selling  top  notch,  will  bring  $28  to  $30  for  No.  i,  $25  to  $z6 

ine  market  on  fresh  cheese  is  just  about  nevertheless  the  market  at  this  writing  ^or  No.  2  and  $23  to  $24  for  No.  3.  The 


CREAMERY 
SALTED 
Score  higher 
than  extras  4372-44 
Extras  (92  sc)  43 
84-91  score  ..40  -  42% 

Lower  G’d’s  39  -39/2 


June  16  June  9 
43 


A  Year 
Ago 


43%  43  -43/2 
423^  42/2 

40/2-42/2  36/2-42 

39  -40  35  -36 


Although  the  price  of  92  score  butter  in 
this  report  is  just  a  little  better  than  it 
was  a  week  ago,  nevertheless  the  butter 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  to  the  right  house 

M.  ROTH  &.  CO. 

EGGS 


321  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  C, 

Write  for  Shipping  Tags 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs  $2.50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Pap 
when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION.  Dl,  Paducah.  Ky. 

WOOL-HIDES.  ETC.  Best  prices.  Ship  to  S.  II.  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Successor  to  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Write  for  prices. 


steady  althoi^h  there  is  not  a  great  deal  irconTideTed  to"be"Tn"a 

busings  being  done,  especially  in  fancy  dition.  During  the  week  ending  June  13 
mar 's.  i.s  quite  a  demand  for  aver-  there  was  an  unusually  heavy  increase  in 

age  run  State  flats  and  the  offerings  of  the  receipts  of  express  broilers  and  this 
this  class  of  goods  are  hght  Most  of  the  -was  responsible  for  a  decided  slump  in 
resh  cheese  arriving  is  of  high  grade.  In  values.  Although  the  demand  was  very 
spi  e  01  t^t  there  is  enough  business  going  active,  nevertheless  the  burdensome  offer- 
on  o  rnamtain  the  price  and  a  fairly  firm  jngs  during  the  middle  of  the  week  resulted 
one.  Wisconsin  prices  have  eased  off  in  a  sharp  decline  in  prices.  They  re- 
J  week  slightly.^  The  re-  covered  some  of  the  last  ground  by  the 

ceipts  or  Wisconsin  cheese  at  primary  mar-  end  of  the  week.  The  express  receipts 
kets  are  becoming  heavier.  In  fact,  they  were  heavy  enough  to  react  upon  the 
are  ni^h  heavier  than  they  were  a  year  freight  market.  Colored  broilers,  par- 
ago.  inis  inerrase  in  production  is  off-  ticularly  Plymouth  Rocks,  are  still  meet- 
^tting  some  of  the  shrinkage  here  in  New  jng  a  good  market.  Fancy  Rocks  will  still 
Hign  grade  fancy  New  York  bring  45c  a  pound,  although  the  average 

otate  Hats  are  increasing  in  supply^  but  market  on  colored  stock  is  from  40  to 

country  costs  are  still  high.  The  situa-  42c.  Leghorns  have  been  spilling  the 
tion  m  the  West  and  these  high  eastern  beans,  so  to  speak.  The  supplies  of  this 
costs  have  made  local  buyers  somewhat  line  of  goods  being  extremely  heavy.  The 
reluctant  to  take  hold.  demand  at  the  present  time  is  very  selec- 

The  June  i  report  of  the  Bureau  of  tive,  being  chiefly  for  the  large  fancy 

Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  De-  colored  stock  which  leaves  the  White  Leg- 

partment  of  Agriculture  gives  the  total  horns  to  go  begging,  especially  the  smaller 
cold  storage  holdings  in  the  United  States  size.  Unusually  large  Leghorns  are  meet- 
as  29,471,000  pounds  as  compared  with  ing  some  buyers  but  the  small  birds,  aver- 
27.172,000  pounds  on  June  i,  1924,  an  in-  aging  a  pound  or  under,  are  going  beg- 
crease  this  year  of  2.299,000  pounds.  ging.  Express  fowls  have  been  selling 
Held  cheese  is  becoming  relatively  fairly  well.  During  the  week  ending 

LEGAL  AND  HEBREW  HOLIDAYS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1925 

With  List  of  Foodstuffs  in  Demand  and  the  Best  Market  Days  Preceding  the 
Holidays  as  compiled  by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets. 

COMMODITIES 

HOLIDAYS  DATE  MARKET  DAYS  IN  DEMAND 

Live  broiler.s  especially. 

Live  fat  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese. 

All  prime  stock  of  live  poultry 
especially  White  Leghorn 
chickens  and  roosters. 

Live  ducks,  fowls  and  fat 
geese. 

Prime  quality  of  all  kinds  of 
live  poultry. 

Live  chickens,  fowls  and  rab¬ 
bits. 

Live  and  dressed  turkeys, 
geese,  fowls,  ducks,  rabbits 
and  dressed  roasting  pigs. 

Live  and  dressed  turkeys, 
geese,  fowls,  ducks,  dressed  ' 
suckling  pigs,  live  rabbits, 
and  live  goats. 

Shippers  are  advised  to  have  their  consignments  on  the  market  on  the  first 
of  the  market  days. 


market  is  steady  on  high  grades  only. 

NEW  POTATOES  WORK 
NORTHWARD 

The  new  potato  crop  is  gradually  work¬ 
ing  northward.  States  and  Maines  are  still 
arriving  but  they  are  of  no  consequence 
in  the  market.  The  heaviest  supplies  are 
coming  from  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Nor¬ 
folk  sections  of  Virginia.  These  are  sell¬ 
ing  up  to  $5  a  barrel  for  the  best  stock, 
most  of  the  business  going  on  however, 
from  $4.00  to  $4.50.  These  potatoes  from 
the  .Eastern  Shore  known  as  the  Red  Star 
brand,  are  taking  precedent  over  the  other 
marks  due- to  the  high  quality  in  the  grad¬ 
ing.  Because  of  their  excellent  appearance, 
of  this  Southern  stock,  old  potatoes  are 
absolutely  ignored  and  there  is  an  accum¬ 
ulation  of  stock  in  the  absence  of  active 
trading. 

Long  Island  potato  prospects  took  a 
boom  during  the  early  part  of  the  week 
of  June  20th,  when  heavy  showers  broke 
the  prolonged  dry  spell.  East  End  growers 
had  been  much  worried  as  many  potatoes 
began  to  show  quite  decidedly  the  effects 
of  the  dry  weather. 


Independence  Day 
Jewish  New  Year 

July  4 
Sept.  19 

June  29 — July  2 
Sept.  15—17 

(Rosh  HashonaJi) 

Day  of  Atonement 

Sept  28 

Sept.  24—25 

(Yom  Kippur) 

Feast  of  Tabernacles 

Oct.  3 

Sept.  30 — Oct.  2 

(Succoth) 

Feast  of  Law 

Oct.  10 

Oct.  6 — 8 

(Hannukah) 

Columbus  Day 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  8—9 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Nov.  26 

Nov.  20 — 24 

Christmas  Day 

Dec.  25 

Dee-19 — 23 

When  You  Sell  Eggs. 

{Continued  from  Page  634) 

fillers  for  you  which  are  two  and  seven 
sixteenth  inches  deep  as  compared  with  the 
standard  filler  which  has  a  deptli  of  two 
and  a  quarter  inches.  Clean  flats  and 
fillers  are  a  big  asset  in  showing  to  ad¬ 
vantage  a  case  of  well  graded  eggs. 

The  egg  is  the  most  perishable  product 
in  existence.  The  best  reward  for  care¬ 
ful  handling  and  good  quality  is  the  price 
received.  The  chance  Is  yours,  if  you 
want  to  take  It. 

SWINE  BREEDERS 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


Chester  White  and  York¬ 
shire  crossed,  Berkshlrea 
barrows  and  sows,  8  weeks  old.  Price  $6.50  each.  Ship 
any  Dumber  C.  0,  D.  on  approraL  No  charge  for  crating. 
WILLIAM  1.  DAILEY 

Lexington,  ,  Massachusetts. 


P*T  Off 


KtO 


GOLD  SEAL 


GUARANTEE 


SAnSFACTlON  GUARANTEED 
k  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  i 


On  the  floor  is  shown  Congoleum 
Gold-Seal  Rug  No.  323.  The 
6  X  9-foot  size  costs  only  $9.40. 


The  sewing  room 

of  your  dreams 


Facsimile  of  Gold  Seal 
that  is  pasted  on  every 
guaranteed  Gongoleum 
Gold-Seal  Art- Rug. 


REMOVE  SEAL  WtTH 
DAMP  CLOTH 


What  a  charming  sewing  room!  And  so 
practical !  Note,  for  instance,  the  Congoleum 
Gold-Seal  Rug.  Would  you  ever  dream 
that  this  rich,  colorful  floor-covering  could 
be  kept  dust-free  and  new-looking  simply  by 
an  occasional  light  mopping.? 

Easily  and  Quickly  Cleaned 
Lint,  broken  threads,  scraps  of  material — 
all  the  odds  and  ends  of  sewing — can  be  re¬ 
moved  in  a  jilFy  from  Congoleum’s  smooth 
surface.  No  tedious,  time-taking  sweeping 
as  is  necessary  with  dust-collecting  woven 
floor-coverings.  Every  busy  woman  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  freedom  from  drudgery  that 
Congoleum  Gold-Seal  Rugs  afford. 

Patterns  for  Every  Room 

So  varied  and  appropriate  are  Congoleum 
patterns  that  it’s  easy  to  find  a  design  which 
will  harmonize  with  any  room  in  the  home. 
There  are  fascinating  Oriental  motifs,  dainty 
and  charming  floral  effects  and  extremely 
neat  tile  and  wood-block  patterns. 


Congoleum  Rugs  are  laid  without  any 
kind  of  fastening.  Tacking  or  cementing  is 
never  necessary.  Just  unroll  them — and  in 
a  few  hours  they  hug  the  floor.  They  never 
kick  up  at  the  corners  or  edges  to  trip  un¬ 
wary  feet  or  interfere  with  swinging  doors. 

And  though  unqualifiedly  guaranteed  for 
service,  they  are  amazingly  low  in  price. 


Note  These  Very  Low  Prices 


6  X  9  ft.  3  9.40 

7}4x  9  ft.  11.70 

9  X  9  ft.  14.05 

9  xlO^^ft.  16.40 
9  xl2  ft.  18.75 


The  patterns  illustrated 
are  made  only  in  the 
five  large  sizes.  The 
smaller  rugs  are  made 
in  designs  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with  them. 


1)4x3  ft.  $  .60 
3  x3  ft.  1.30 
3  x4Kft.  1.95 
3  x6  ft.  2.60 


Owing  to  freight  rates,  prices  in  the  South  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  are  higher  than  those  quoted. 


“  Things  Every  Woman  Should  Know  About 
Congoleum  Rugs’*  an  interesting  booklet  by  Anne 
Lewis  Pierce,  shows  all  the  patterns  in  their  ac¬ 
tual  full  colors.  It  will  gladly  be  sent  to  you  free 
upon  request  to  our  nearest  office. 


CoNGOLEUM-NaIRN  INC. 

Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco  Dallas 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Atlanta  Pittsburgh  New  Orleans 
Cleveland  London  Paris  Rio  de  Janeiro 
In  Canada — Congoleum  Canada  Limited,  Montreal 


GOLD-SEAL 

^rt-Rugs 


$100  Reward 

There  is  only  one  “Congoleum.”  It  is  made  by 
Congoleum-Nairn  Inc.,  and  identified  by  a  Gold 
Seal  pasted  on  the  surface  of  every  pattern. 
All  “Seconds”  bear  a  red  label. 

As  the  sale  or  representation  of  any  other 
make  of  floor-covering  as  “Congoleum”  is  a 
violation  of  the  law,  we  will  pay  $100  to  any 
person  who  will  secure  evidence  that  will  lead 
to  conviction  of  anyone  guilty  of  this  practice. 

If  you  want  the  genuine  ask  for  it  by  the 
name  “Congoleum”  and  look  for  the  gold  seal. 
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No.  546 


Pattern 
No.  379 


Pattern 
No.  518 
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This  tread  was  developed  in  the  Hood  laboratory  to 
minimize  the  side-wall  flexure  so  dangerous  to  bal- 
Iccn  tire  life.  It  is  another  demonstration  of  Hood’s 
intent  to  build  more  miles  into  any  tire  bearing  the 
Hood  V/hite  Arrow  mark. 

The  Hood  Flat  Tread  puts  more  rubber  on  the 
road — distributes  the  load  over  the  greatest  number 
of  square  inches — and  gives  the  utmost  protection 
against  skidding.  It  provides  an  easier  handling  car, 
with  greater  traction  in  every  kind  of  weather  and 
on  every  type  of  road. 

The  Hood  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
these  facts  to  you.  It  will  pay  you  to  ‘Look  for  the 
Hood  White  Arrow’  on  the  tires  you  buy. 


Look  for  the  Hood  White  Arroiv 
The  Hood  White  Arrow  is  a 
time  tested  guarantee  of  design, 
materials,  and  workmanship. 
Look  for  this  identifying  mark 
—for  safety,  economy  and  de¬ 
pendability. 


HOOD  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Watertown,  Massachusetts 


BETTER.  RUBBEBw  PRODUCTS  SINCE  1896 


Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires  “  Rubber  Footwear '  Canvas  Footwear  -  Rubber  Heels  and  Soles  -  Rubber  Specialties 


m 


One” Way  to  Keep  School  Taxes  Down 


a»)  M5 


T 


AT  r  T-Tr>Jri  id  T^heir  OwTL  Schoolhouse — Other  Farm  News 

'HE  week  ot  June?f  western  New  early  promise  because  of  lack  of  mois-  ^ S  wilf  b^^omtaiTburtbe'S'fc. 

York  saw  the  long  hot  spell  broken  ture.  Clover  is  In  bloom  now.  The  crop  .t  ourselves.  So  yesterday  trustee  w  .l  ,  . . . . rad  over  „ 


and  by  a  strange  freak  of  nature,  a'  cold 
spell  of  two  days  following  it.  The  con¬ 
trast  was  strong.  The  first  two  days  of 
the  week  thunder  showers  brought  some 
relief  locally.  Just  here  we  had  a  fine 
two  hour  rain  which  helped  everything 
wonderfully.  In  some  parts  of  W  estern 
New  York  it  is  becoming  very  dry 
and-  everywhere  there  is  need  of  rnoie 
rain.  If  rain  does  not  come  within  a 
week  it  will  be  too  late  to  help  the  hay 
and  wheat  crops. 

Practically  all  of  the  remaining  bean 
planting  has  been  done  this  week.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  seed  went  into  seed  beds  in 
wonderfully  fine  condition  although  a 
bit  dry.  It  has  been  a  fine  season  to  kill 
quack  grass  and  weeds  and  with  early 


is  certain  to  be  short  and  will  have  to 
be  cut  early.  Alfalfa  is  a  splendid  crop 
and  is  ready  to  harvest  on  June  13th.  It 
is  tall,  thick  and  shows  15  to  20  percent 
of  bloom  now.  I  have  seen  three  or 
four  fields  cut  already. 

The  set  of  fruit  appears  to  be  some¬ 
what  variable  and  on  the  whole  only 
fairly  good.  There  was  evidently  con¬ 
siderable  frost  injury  and  none  too  good 
pollination.  The  set  of  Bartlett  pears  is 
poor.  Kieffers  are  set  fairly  well.  In 
general  the  set  of  fall  varieties  of  apples 
is  not  as  good  as  Baldwins.  Reports  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  our  local  packing 
association  last  week  resulted  in  esti¬ 
mates  varying  from  less  than  last  year  s 
crop  to  three  times  last  year’s  yield.  On 


ber  Chase  called  nine  of  us  together  with 
ladders,  pails  and  brushes  and  we  put 
on  the  first  coat  in  half  a  day.  Next 
week  it  will  be  up  to  the  other  half 
of  the  taxpayers  to  put  on  a  second  coat. 
Since  we  purchased  the  paint  at  whole¬ 
sale  the  saving  in  cash  is  considerable 
—probably  more  than  a  half  mill  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tax  rate.  Moreover  we  all 
had  a  good  time  doing  the  job,  and  it 
meant  very  little  sacrifice  to  an^'fine. 

In  the  present  period  of  high  prices  of 
labor  and  materials  most  farmers  would 
be  glad  to 'effect  such  cash  savings  as 
this.  For  example  we  are  discussing 
the  building  of  an  electric  transmission 
line  in  a  part  of  this  district.  Some  of 
us  have  offered  to  haul  and  set  the  poles 


plowing  and  working  over  the  ground  is 
clean  and  has  fairly  good  moisture 
underneath.  I  should  say  that  the  bean 
acreage  is  about  normal  for  the  last  tw^ 
or  three  years. 

Corn  Looks  Good — Canning  Crops 
Backward 

Corn  is  up  and  has  nearly  all  been  cul¬ 
tivated  during  the  week.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  good  stand  and  because  of 
dry  conditions  and  early  cultivation  is 
clean  and  off  to  a  good  start  ahead  of 
the  weeds.  The  moisture  conditions  were 
generally  fine  when  corn  was  planted 
and  it  had  a  good  rain  just  after  plant- 
ing-  ,  .  f  • 

Canning  factory  crops  are  only  m  fair 
condition.  The  hot  spell  of  week  before 
last  seriously  injured  early  peas  which 
were  just  coming  into  bloom  and  which 
needed  cool  weather  They  will  be  short 
and  likely  not  weh  filled.  The  stand  of 
tomatoes  is  none  too  good  because  they 
were  mostly  set  uuring  the  hot  week. 
Grubs  have  taken  their  toll  too.  Sweet 
corn  is  perhaps  in  the  best  condition. 

Hot  Weather  Hits  Wheat  and  Clover 

Wheat  has  come  on  very  fast  during 
the  last  two  weeks.  It  is  heading  out 
and  the  fields  show  a  very  good  stand 
tut  the  straw  wi’l  be  short  and  without 
very  favorable  weather  from  now  on  is 
not  likely  to  fill  well.  The  wonderfully 
fine  bottoms  of  clover  in  the  meadows 


tion  will  be  continued,  but  the  evidence 
already  secured  has  been  turned^  over  to 
District  Attorney  Haskell  and  is  suffic¬ 
ient  to  warrant  submission  to  the  grand 
jury.  There  has  been  some  talk  that 
the  investigation  would  end  in  a  general 
“whitewash  party’’  but  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  thus  far  available,  it  appears  that 
the  guilty  parties  will  be  brought  to 
justice. 

Charge  Dealers  adulterate  New 
York  City  Milk 

An  investigation  in  New  York  City 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  milk 
which  is  delivered  to  patrons  in  the  city, 
does  not  have  the  same  amount  of  but- 
terfat  which  it  had  when  it  left  the 
farms.  Milk  from  Orange,  Broome, 
Delaware,  and  Chenango  Counties  in 
New  York  State  and  from  Sussex  Coun- 
New  Jersey,  was  tested  and  found 


crop  TO  tnrcc  tmica  JctoL  - -  -  —  :  ;  .  .  ,  -iU 

the  whole  the  pack  of  34  men  is  esti-  and  otherwise  assisj  the  company  with 

mated  at  this  time  at  somewhat  less 
than  double  last  year  s  production.  The 
quality  promises  to  be  considerably 
better. 

We  Paint  the  Schoolhouse  and  Save 
Money 

This  past  week  we  had  another  worth¬ 
while  piece  of  neighborhood  cooperation  ±  - -  cnarge  mat  auiuLciaLv-v.,  _ . 

in  this  school  district.  At  the  annual  could  help  the  electric  companies  to  see  ^ging  sold  in  New  York  City  is  made 
in  xnis  ^  ^  ^  ^  _ ^  - ^  C  Amn  Chairman  of  the 


labor.  But  the  company  seems  averse  contain  about  four  per  cent  of  butter 
to  our  doing  so  and  demands  a  cash  con-  ^  with  some  dairies  testing  nearly  five 
tribution  of  about  $200  apiece  to  build  percent.  Tests  made  of  a  large  nuriiber 
the  line.  This  condition  is  likely  to  pre-  of  sanples  taken  in  the 
dude  the  building  of  the  line  at  present,  S”fS^Lid  a  number  of 

when  half  the  amount  plus  donated  labor  ^  jg^g  than  three  per  cent, 

might  be  forthcoming.  Perhaps  the  jg  the  minimum  legal  requirement. 

Farm  Organization  Conference  Board  charge  that  adulterated  milk  is 


school  meeting  we  decided  to  paint  the  this  problem  a  little  differently.- 
schoolhouse.  The  cost  of  professional  Burritt. 

League  Delegates  Meet  in  New  York  City 

The  first  big  business  convention  of  come' to  the  dairymen  through  organiza- 

farmers  ever  staged  in  New  York  tion,  emphasizing  the  matter  of  prices,  ya,yu.a_  ^  — - 

rhv  was  held  Thursday,  June  18,  when  higher  quality  of  milk,  and  the  elimma-  ^hich  is  skimmed  off  . 
City  was  neia  inursuay,  ju  >  •  r  and  nnecx^inom  c  factors  Ynrk  Sta 


the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  held  it  s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

F.  H.  Sisson,  Vice  President  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  was  the  main 
speaker  of  the  day.  In  his  address,  he 
stressed  the  importance  of  recent  devel¬ 
opments  in  producers’  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  associations  in  the  United  States, 
and  held  out  this  system  of  marketing  as 
the  great  hope  of  the  dairy  business  ot 
the  future. 


- J  — - _  _  , 

tion  of  uncertain  and  uneconomic  factors 
in  the  dairy  industry.  He  pointed  out 
the  need  for  economy  and  sound  finan¬ 
cial  policies,  if  producers  hope  to  achieve 
success  through  their  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  associations. 

John  D.  Miller,  vice  president  of  the 
association,  and  President  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federa¬ 
tion,  spoke  to  the  convention  in  his  usual 
convincing  manner.  “Hal  Eppes’’  of 


by  Harold  G.  Aron,  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  publicity  committee,  who 
has  been  conducting  the  investigation. 
“The  people  of  New  York  City  do  not 
get  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  farm,  “he 
says  “but  buy  the  same  milk  twice,  the 
first  time  buying  the  whole  milk,  and 
paying  a  second  time  for  the  cream 

hich  is  skimmed  . 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Market  Law  defines  adulter¬ 
ated  milk  as  any  milk  containing  less 
than  three  per  cent  of  butter  fat  any 
milk  which  has  had  anything  added  to 
or  anything  removed  from  it. 


was  taken  up  with  the  election  of  the 
directors  that  had  been  nominated  by 
each  district,  and  the  reports  of  i  resi¬ 
dent  Slocum  and  Chester  Young,  Treas- 
nne  uoiiuius  ui  .. ..  urer  of  the  Association.  President  S  o- 

•will  not  give  yields  in  proportion  to  the  cum  stressed  the  benefits  whicfi  ia\c 


County  Notes  from  Among 
the  Farmers 

coiivincmg  iiiciiuiti.  Nassau  County — ^We  had  a  terrifically, 

-  c -  -  Accord,  led  the  delegates  in  community  ^jj-y  spell  during  the  first  week  of  the 

.e  future.  ^  -  singing  at  both  morning  and  afternoon  which  threatened  to  do  a  lot  of 

The  business  session  m  the  morning  ggggjojjg^  Mrs.  Ruby  Green  Smith  of  crops.  Rain  came  just  in 

time  to  save  potatoes  but  some  early 
peas  are  an  entire  loss.  Potatoes  that 
are  on  good  ground  are  looking  excel¬ 
lent  and  the  dusters  have  started  work. 


Fruit  Growers  Endorse  Reorganization 

will  be  glad  to  print  this  in  our  next 
week’s  issue. 


The  entire  v  jinbership  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New  ^ork  Fruit  Growers  Co¬ 
operative  Assc  eiation  is  solidly  behind 
the  plan  and  Policies  of  reorganization 
as  suggested  r  the  directors  of  the 
association.  This  was  emphatically 
brought  out  :  the  large  and  exception¬ 
ally  well  att  tded  meeting  of  the  fruit 
growers  whi.  n  was  held  at  Hilton  on 
June  16.  The  plans  of  reorganizations 
are  discussed  by  M.  C.  Burritt  on  page 
631  of  this  if  sue. 

If  this  n  eting  may  be  used  as  a 
barometer,  he  fruit  growlers  are  in  a 
very  confident  mood  relative  to  the 
future  outUok. 

T.  Xx,.  Milliman  Introduced 

In  the  election  of  officers,  Roy  P.  Mc¬ 
Pherson  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  was  made  a 
director  and  Charles  S.  Wilson  was 
elected  to  succeed  himself.  The  annual 
reports  were  read  as  usual,  the  auditor  s 
report  being  looked  upon  with  especial 
interest.  It  showed  the  association  is 
in  a  so-nd  financial  position.  During 
the  meeang  T.  E.  Milliman,  the  new 
general  manager  of  the  association,  was 
introduced.  Mr.  Milliman  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  head  of  the  Membership  Ser¬ 
vice  Department  of  the  Dairymen’s  Lea¬ 
gue  Cooperative  Association  to  accept 
the  managership  of  the  Fruit  Growers 
Cooperative. 

It  wa?  requested  that  the  address  giv¬ 
en  by  E.  R.  Eastman  on  “Common 
Sense  Principles  of  Cooperation”  be 
printed  in  American  Agriculturist  and 
a  copy  sent  to  all  of  the  members.  We 


Horticultural  Society 
Announces  Summer  Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society  through  its  secretary  Roy  P. 


sessions.  Mrs.  Ruby  Green  Smith  of 
Ithaca  gave  an  address  at  the  morning 
session. 

Approximately  fifteen  hundred  dele¬ 
gates  from  local  associations  attended 
the  meeting  as  well  as  many  visitors. 
Many  members  arrived  in  the  city  Wed¬ 
nesday  to  take  advantage  of  a  sight  see¬ 
ing  and  entertainment  program  provided 
for  them  by  the  organization. 

Indictment  of  Cortland  Cattle 
Dealers  Expected 

According  to  Attorney  General 
Ottinger,  charges  of  conspiracy  are 
to  be  brought  against  a  ring  of  cattle 
dealers  in  Cortland  County.  The 


We  have  been  having  ideal  weather  for 
dusting,  having  a  heavy  dew  in  the 
morning  and  little  or  no  breeze  just 
enough  to  carry  the  dust  across  the  field 
very  slowly.  Reports  from  Suffolk 
County  say  they  are  also  spraying  and 
that  the  potato  season  down  there  is 
about  10  days  to  2  weeks  ahead  of  last 
year. — D.  F. 

Erie  County — Farmers  have  their 
crops  mostly  all  in.  Grass  looks  good- 


Society  througii  its  secretaiy  xvuj-  x.  dealers  m  o.orti<tiiu  ....  ....  -  -  w 

McPherson  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  announces  investigation  which  has^  been  conducted  \Ve  are  having  very  dry  weather.  JNot 
.  _ _ .-..ill  k.r  Attoriipv  Generals  Maurice  will  he  out  in  this 


that  the  annual  summer  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
Wednesday,  July  29.  The  association 
has  issued  a  welcome  to  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  will  visit  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  on  the  same  day. 


by  Deputy  Attorney  Generals  Maurice 
Kaman  and  Almon  W.  Burrell  has  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  at  least  sixteen  ani¬ 
mals  with  a  T  brand  were  killed  and 
buried  after  the  investigation  had  start¬ 
ed.  The  discovery  of  the  burial  places 
and  the  affidavits  of  witnesses  to  the 
slaughter  and  burial  has  furnished  evi¬ 
dence  sufficient  to  warrant  its  submis- 


as  many  potatoes  will  be  put  in  this 
year  as  last.  The  same  holds  true  for 
corn.  Wheat  looks  good. — A.  C. 


Consists  of  Enamel  Bathtub  and  Basin,  Syphon 
Action  Vitrous  Toilet  and  Tank  with  Nickel  Fau¬ 
cets,  Trap  and  Supply  Pipes.  Guaranteed  and 
manufactured  liy  J.  L.  Mott  Co.  Complete  line  ct 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  described  in  our 
new  Free  Catalogue  20. 

"WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT’" 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc- 
254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


MAKE  MONEY  RAISING  S0UA8S 

Uightest  market  ever  known.  Breeds  shipped  eTcry- 
where.  Homers,  Carncaux.  Wiite  Kings  a 
specialty.  All  other  breeds.  Send  stamp  for 
catalogue  and  prices. 


WTfe— /oAm/  a  cop  just  shot  a  bootlegger! 

Gosh,  you  scared  me.- 1  thoteght  it  tvas  a  blowout.'— Jvdge. 


4  If  ,  n  ,  42  N.  Beacon  St 

Ailston  bquab  to.  allston.mabs. 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO.  Chewing  5  lb».  |1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2  50.  Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Par 
when  received,  pipe  and  recipe  free. 

FARMERS  TOBACCO  UNION,  Dl.,  Paducah,  Kgs 
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TiT'll  JT  T  T  •  Amerrcari  Agriculturist,  June  27,  19^ 

1  ne  V  alley  Ol  V  Oices— George  Marsh 


^HAT  evening,  three  men,  head^  to- 
L-*-  gether,  smoked  on  the  beach.  SIdwiy 

That  evening,  three  men,  heads  to¬ 
gether,  smoked  on  the  beach.  Slowly 
and  in  detail  Michel  and  David  told 
Steele  of  their  search  and  discovery  of 
the  strange  footprints.  -While  making 
^  wide  circle,  a  mile  back  from  the  river, 
they  had  run  upon  them. 

“What  were  they  like,  Michel?” 

Dey  were  long  lak’  de  bear,  but  no 
t>ear  een  des  contree  mak’  dem  so  big.” 

“Queer  tin’g  de  bear  wa’t  mak'  de 
track,’  broke  in  David,  “was  starv’,  for 
dey  not  seenk  far  een  de  mud.  An’  he 
have  seex-seven  toe  on  fore  feet.” 

Just  like  the  ones  I’ll  show  3mu  in 
the  morning!”  exclaimed  Steele.  “And 
you  found  no  trail  of  the  men  with  the 
canoe?” 

“No  sign  but  ’round  de  camp— no  trail 
in  muskeg.” 

“Well  Michel,  what  do  you  think? 
Could  the  brute  that  made  the  track 
you  saw,  howl  like  the  one  on  the  ridsre 
here?” 

The  Iroquois’  small  eyes  narrowed  to 
slits.  He  puffed  hard  for  a  space  before 
answering.  “De  howd  on  de  ridge  was 
no  bear  bear  onjce  3’^ell  w'’en  he  get 
hurt,  Michel  not  know  w’at  howl  on 
de  ridge  but  he  fin’  out  before  de  long 
snow  melt.” 

“’VVTat  do  3'ou  think  made  the  trail 
David?”  Steele  grinned  into  the  set  face 
of  his  friend. 

David  shook  his  head.  “I  nevairc  see 
so  bceg  bear  track.” 

^  Then  Steele  told  of  his  search  of  the 
ridge  for  signs  of  the  night  wailer,  and 
of  the  tracks  he  had  seen  that  afternoon. 
But  cudgel  their  brains  as  they  would, 
the  three  men  were  at  a  total  loss  for 
a  solution  of  the  riddle  of  their  origin. 

The  night  shut  down  but  the  three 
men  on  the  river  shore  still  sat  smok- 
ing,  hard  at  their  council  of  war.  From 
his  brooding  in  the  trade-house,  St. 
Onge  emerged  to  call  a  good-night  and 
continued  to  his  house  without  joining 
them.  Before  the  shadows  swallowed 
them-  up,  the  figure  of  a  woman  ap¬ 
peared  for  an  instant  at  the  factor ’s-door. 
Shortly,  the  wailing  of  a  violin  floated 
out  over  the  silent  post.  Soon  the 
flickering  light  of  candles,  begged  of  the 
factor,  marked  where  the  post  people, 
distraught  by  the  tale  Charlotte  had 
brought  home  with  her,  had- turned  into 
a  night  of  fear  and  sleepless  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  the  prowler.  On  the  beach 
the  striking  of  a  match  momentarily 
lighted  the  set  faces  of  two  half-breeds 
and  a  white  man. 

In  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  David 
suddenly  stopped,  raising  his  head  as 
though  listening.  Then,  silently  rising, 
he- plunged  into  a  clump  of  alders  close 
by!  A  low'  curse — the  sound  of  a  scuffle. 

“By  gar!  W’at  you  got,  Daveed?” 
demanded  Michel  as  he  and  Steel  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  brush. 

“I  show  you  somet’ing!”  was  the  mut¬ 
tered  reply,  as  the  dark  shape  of  the 
Ojibw'ay  dragged  an  indistinguishable, 
struggling  mass  from  the  alders. 

“Tete-Boule!”  gasped  Michel,  peer¬ 
ing  into  the  face  of  David’s  prisoner. 
“W’at 


But 

that 


Indian  disappeared  in  the  shadows. 
Michel  seemed  so  strangely  silent 
the  American  asked: 

“Wliat’s  the  matter,  Michel,  don’t 
you  like  to  see  him  handled  so  roughly?” 

The  Iroquois  made  no  reply. 

“Wake  up,  Michel  and  tell  us  what 
you  think?” 

^  t  ji^k,  said  the  head-man  slowly, 
“dat  de  long  snows  will  be  red  in  dees 
valley.” 

“What,  you  think  that  fool  Tete-Boule 
will  make  trouble?” 

Tete-Boule  ees  no  fool.**  He  would 
say  no  more. 

The  house  was  silent  when  Steele,  filled 
with  the  events  of  the  day  went  to  diis 
room.  Late  into  the  night  his  thoughts 
were  busy  with  the  hours  on  the  ridge 


demurred.  dissimulation  Steele  trouble  all  winter  with  his  sorcery.-*  ’ 

,  As  tllCy  tsllccd,  the  low  drnfl’nrr 

Come  now,  this  is  no  joking  matter;  tinned,  accented  by  the  beating  of  th^ 
what  have  you  got  in  that  square  head  drum.  seating  of  th« 

of  yours?”  i  . 

\Vc„  we  start  up  nver  for  de  Nepi-  a  small,  rpund  skin  tipi  from 


gon,  I  tell  you.  You  laugh  at  me  eef  I 
say  w’at  I  t’ink  now.” 

Michel  took  up  the  trail  forward 
while  David  and  Steele  followed  it  back 
only  to  lose  it  shortly  in  the  dry  birch 
leaves.  On  their  return  they  found 
Michel  w'aiting. 

“She  don’  run  far,”  he  announced.  “I 
don’  follow'ed  cet  far  in  de  dry  bush.” 


the  sing-song  emanated. 

“Naske  awass,  Windigo!”  moaned  th? 
voice  inside.  “Ahuah!  ahuahl” 

He  tell  de  Windigo  to  go  aw’ay,** 
whispered  David  to  Steele. 

Then  Michael  wormed  his  way  to 
some  small  balsam  near  the  tent,  w'hile 
the  others  w'atched. 

Presently"  a  low  mewing  from  the 
Iroquois  stopped  short  the  wailing  in 
the  tent.  Then  from  the  balsam  rose 


Then  the  three  made  a  wude  circle, 

with  Denise  Si-  but  faded  to  pick  up  the  elusive  tracks,  the  tent.  Then  from  the  balsam  rose 

heu  When  ehe  piarr'-tr  „!-■ 'pi 

denly  stopped  in  his  tracks,  raising  his 
hand  in  warning. 

Stiff  as  the  spruce  around  them,  the 
three  stood  listening.  Faintly  to  their 
straining  ears  came  a  low  chanting,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  rhythmic  beating  of 
what  sounded  like  a  drum.  Steele  turned 


her  when  she  played  her  “Farewell,”  of 
her  reticence  and  yet  her  desire  to  make 
clear  the  situation  which  her  father  seem¬ 
ingly  feared  to  reveal  to  Steele.  Then 
the  matter  of  the  tracks  in  the  mud;  what 
manner^  of  beast  could  be  loose  in  the 
“bush?”  A  bear  never  before  seen  in  this 
section  of  the  north,  and  just  at  the  time 


What  Happened  In  The  Story  Thus  Far 

n  RENT  STEELE,  an  American  enthologist,  is  traveling  through  the 
wilds  studying  Indian  life  for  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  He  arrives  at  the  fur  trading  post  of  Colonel  St. 
’  I  iff  army  man.  With  him  lives  his  beautiful  and 

daughter,  Denise.  The  country  is  considered  by  native  Indian 
hunters,  to  be  spunt-ridden  and  bewitched.  An  unseen  monster  has 
been  traveling  through  the  nearby  forest,  screeching  and  howling  in  a 
most  terrifying  manner,  The  Indians,  panic  stricken,  are  preS^to 
de^rt  the  country  believing  the  weird  noises  are  made  by  the  Wind- 

A  viUanous'^free  Ser. 

if  Indians  for  whiskey,  contrars; 

to  Canadian  law  is  also  working  against  St.  Onge.  St.  Onge  is  kent  at 

hnnif  f  his  su^rior^  Lascelles  who  wishes  to  marry  Denise^and 

th if  n  ®  consent  by  ruining  him.  Her  father  vows 

^^  P'^nise  shall  not  be  sacrificed.  Steele  determines  to  hunt  the 
Windigo  and  solve  the  mystery  of  the  noises.  He  is  assisted  by  the 
two  Indian  guides,  David  and  Michel  who  immediately  leave  the  post 
tracks  of  the  beast  in  the  section  where  it  was  last  hearri 
While  Steele  is  out  walking  with  Denise  in  the  forest  back  of  the  post' 
he  sees  strange  tracks  m  the  soft  forest  floor,  unlike  any  animal  tracks 
he  had  ever  seen..  He  thinks  immediately  of  the  Windigo.  Steele’s 
curiosity  is  also  aroused  by  an  Indian  medicine  man  at  the  post  Tete 

sthton/of  afelnS  “  the  terror  and  kper- 


the  post  Indians  would  make  the  most  of 
it.  The  Windigo  epidemic  was  surely 
launched  in  earnest  There  was  work  to 
be  done  at  Wailing  River  before  the  snow 
flew.  In  the  morning  they  would  take 
up  that  trail  and  follow  it,  but  when  they 


The  drumming  started  furiously,  ac¬ 
companied  by  vociferous  shouting.  The 
scream  of  the  lynx  rose  to  a  maniacal 
shriek.  The  drumming  ceased,  and  the 
maudlin  cries  of  a  creature  frenzied  wuth 
fear  filled  the  tent  Presently  the  flap 
was  thrust  aside,  and  a  grey-faced  In¬ 
dian  scrambled  out  and  fled  like  a  deer 
in  the  direction  of  the  post,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  a  w'hite  man  and  an  Ojibway 
doubled  with  laughter,  and  beside  them, 
his  face  set  like  stone,  a  tall  half-breed 
deep  in  thought. 

“Why  do  you  do  that  Michel?  He 
will  only  make  things  worse  at  the  post. 

“I  try  eef  he  scare  ov  de  Windigo, 
heseff.” 

“Well,  are  3'ou  satisfied?” 

“Yes.  Eet  ees  ver’  strange  he  ees  so 
scare.”  And  the  head  man  shook  his 
head  doubtfully.  “He  talk  to  de  Win¬ 
digo,  an’  we’n  he  cum,  he  run.” 

In  the  tent  was  the  complete  para¬ 
phernalia  of  the  Ojibway  shaman  or 
conjuror.  The  otter  skin  pouch,  the 
medicine  drum  of  untanned  caribou  hide, 
the  rattle  and  mystic  shells,  familiar  to 
Steele  from  his  knowledge  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  rites  of  the  Salteaux  nation, 

“He  must  be  a  member  of  the  Mide- 
wiwin;  he’s  got  the  tools,”  said  Steele, 
examining  the  crude  passports  by  means 
of  which  the  Indian  sorcerer  enters  into 
communication  with  the  supernatural 
world.  “He’s  a  Wabeno,  too.  Put^  the 
devils  ipto  people.  I’m  inclined  to  think 
he’s  an'  outlaw  from  the  conjuror’s 
union,  as  you  say,  for  he  kept  it  quiet 
here  for  some  time  after  he  arrived.” 

Back  at  the  post  Steele  related  to  St. 
Onge  the  events  of  the  morning. 

“This  Tete-Boule,  Colonel,  is  only  a 
source  of  trouble  here.  He  is  filling  the 


a  questioning  face  to  David,  who  grinned 
broadly,  nodding  his  head  in  time  to 
the  far  drum  beats. 

“What  in  thunder!”  queried  the  curi¬ 
ous  scientist. 

V*  V.  XiV..  V,.  A.XV.  U 

-x  •  .1,^  ,  .  ;  ,  ur  iT  down  on  de  Nepigon,  minds  of  the  Indians  with  the  Windigo, 

thev  had returned  the  Ojibway.  and  then  makes  medicine  to  drive  him 

FrenD?m-fn^w^,1d  Somebody  doing  away,  doubtless  for  a  consideration.” 

Frenchman  would  first  have  to  show  his  some  conjuring,  eh?”  St.  Onge  smiled  wearily.  “  You  may 

m  dJbnt  c  f  was  nothing  “Tete-Boule,  de  beeg  shaman,  mak’  remember  when  I  told  you  of  Tete- 

^  ^  heseff  some  medecine  dees  morning.”  Boule  reporting  cries  in  the  muskeg  and 

there  was  Ogoke  and  Monsieur  La-  _  Is  he  driving  away  the  Windigo,  or  tracks,  you  scoffed,  monsieur.  Now  you 
flai^e.  That  ought  to  be  interesting,  is  he  trying  to  get  you  bewitched  for  admit  he  mav  have  told  the  truth?” 
tiut  little  did  Steele  realize  as  his  drowsy  shaking  him  up  last  night?” 
brain  dwelt  for  an  instant  on  the  call  on  “I  t’ink  he  try  to  call  de  Windigo  for 
Monsieur  Laflamme,  free-trader,  just  how  to  mak’  de  beeg  medecine  togedder” 
interesting  that  visit  was  to  be.  laughed  David.  ’ 

CHAPTER  y  -...  post  people  know  that  Tete- 

^  Wabeno,  Michel?”  Steele 


3’ou  do  dere?”  ^  is  a  vvaoeno,  Michel?"  Steele 

So  you  t  ink  to  hear  somet  ing,  Tete-  A  T  daylight  three  men  were  bending  asked  of  the  silent  man  who  had  voueb- 
Boule?”  growled  the  angry  voice  of  the  ^  over  tracks  which  ran  through  a  comment. 


Ojibway  shaking  the  man  he  held  in  the 
vise  of  his  two  hands  as  a  husky  dog 
shakes  a  rabbit.  “You  crawl  lak’  de 
mink,  but  I  smell  you  lak’  de  wolf  smell 
de  wood  mouse,”  and  the  man  from  Ne¬ 
pigon  shifted  a  hand  to  Tete-Boule’s 
throat.  The  mouth  of  the  trembling 
eavesdropper  gaped  for  air. 

“Now  I  geeve  you  somet’ing  to  lepson 
to,  Wabeno!  Shaman!  Maker  ov  de 
Beeg  Medicine!  Eef  you  don’  be  ver’ 
careful,  David,  de  Nepigon  Wolf,  will 
tear  de  devil  out  ov  your  t’roat.”  And 
with  a  wrench  he  sent  Tete-Boule 
sprawling  oo  \iie  beach. 

“Guess  he  w'on’t  eavesdrop  again  in  a 
hurry!”  laughed  Steele,  as  the  cowed 


over  tracks  which  ran  through  a 
wet  hollow  less  than  a  mile  from  Wail¬ 
ing  River. 

“Well,  Michel,  did  3noa  ever  see  a 
black  bear  that  would  leave  these  behind 
him?”  asked  Steele  as  David  and  the 
head  man  carefully  inspected  the  pecu¬ 
liar  trail.  • 

“Ver’  beeg  track  but  ver*  strange 
bear,”  laconically  vouchsafed  the  kneel¬ 
ing  hunter. 

“How  about  it,  David?” 

David  turned  a  blank  face  to  his  chief. 
Then  sitting  on  his  moccasined  heels, 
scratched  his  head.  “Seven  toe  in  dat 
track,  also.  Windigo  starv’.  He  cum 
to  de  pos’  soon  and  eat  Tete-Boule.  Den 
he  be  ver’  seek.” 


Tete-Boule  mak’  medicine  for  long 
tarn,  to  drive  away  de  Windigo.  De  peo¬ 
ple  t’ink  he  ees  beeg  shaman,  for  sure.”' 

‘Well,  the  first  thing  for  St  Onge 
to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  this  nuis'ance, 
Tete-Boule.  He  keeps  the  post  Indians 
stirred  up  with  his  mumbo-jumbo,  and 
ought  to  be  kicked  out  What  do  jrou 
think,  Michel?” 

For  answer,  the  tall  Iroquois  drew  an 
ugly  skinning  knife  from  its  sheath  in 
his  belt  Then  he  said,  “It  be  good 
t’ing  eef  I  put  dees  een  hees  back?” 

“No,  not  without  orders  from  yotir 
chief,”  replied  Steele,  amused  at  the  lit¬ 
eral  interpretation  given  to  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  “But  this  Tete-Boule  will  make 


admit  he  may  have  told  the  truth?' 

“True,  but  he  is  only  stirring  up  your 
people — making  matters  w'orse,  and  will 
drive  them  away  before  winter  at  this 
rate.” 

St.  Onge  shrugged  with  indifference. 
“It  will  not  matter.  I  am  'expecting  a 
packet  from  Albany  any  day  ordering 
me  to  abandon  the  post.” 

Steele  stared  at  his  host  in  surprise. 
Where  was  the  old  fighting  blood  in  this 
veteran?  What  hidden  cause  had  par¬ 
alyzed  his  nerve?  And  his  love  for  his 
daughter — that  at  least  should  drive  him 
to  fight  through  to  the  bitter  end. 

They  were  on  the  river  shore  and 
alone,  so  Steele  grasped  the  opportunity 
for  which  he  had  waited.  The  matter 
between  them  had  to  be  cleared  up  if  he 
were  to  give  his  best  efforts  and  those 
of  David  in  the  days  to  come. 

“Colonel  St.  Onge,”  he  began,  “I  am 
deeply  interested  in  your  situation  here. 
I  have  offered  the  services  of  David  and 
myself,  in  an  attempt  to  aid  you  in  your 

^Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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American  Agriculturist,  June  27,  1925 

^iLone  Scouts  of  America 

American  Agriculturist  Tribe 


WE  are  all  fond 
o  f  wearing 
uniforms.  There  is 
something  about  a 
uniform  that  is 
magnetic.  Lone 
Scouts  have  asked 
where  they  may 
buy  Scout  uni¬ 
forms,  and  I  -un 
glad  to  know  that 
they  are  intending 


to  get  them.  It  is  one  way  to  let  folks 
know  that  you  belong  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  However,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  uniform  does  not  make 
a  Lone  Scout.  Many  of  the  boys  do  not 
own  one,  and  yet  are  doing  good  work. 

In  all  towns  where  there  are  Boy  Scout 
troops,  tliere  is  a  clothing  dealer  known 
as  an  official  Boy  Scout  outfitter.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  have  already  tried  to  buy  a 
uniform  and  have  been  told  that  they  can 
sell  them  only  to  Boy  Scouts.  Since  the 
Eoy  Scouts  and  Lone  Scouts  have  merged, 
the  uniform  is  the  same  for  both  of  them. 
You  will  be  able  to  buy  a  uniform  by  tak¬ 
ing  your  membership  card  along  to 
show  that  you  are  entitled  to  wear  it. 

Perhaps  you  will  want  to  buy  part  of 
it  now  and  the  rest  later,  which  is  a  good 
way  to  do,  as  it  will  give  you  a  chance  to 
earn  money  for  it. 

If  your  town  does  not  have  an  Official 
Boy  Scout  outfitter,  you  may  write  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200  5th  Ave., 
New  York  City  and  ask  them  for  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  Boy  Scout  material. 

New  Members  of  the  Lone  Scouts 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

Bristol  County — George  Wilcox 
ChautauQua  County  Albert  Bulger 
Chenango  County — Leslie  McLitt 
Columbia  County — Donald  Kline 
Erie  County — Edwin  Henry 
Monroe  County — Wesley  Brew 
Montgomery  County — Walter  Cranston,  Wesley 
Rood,  Donald  Steady 

Niagara  County — Franklin  Stein,  Wilbur  Stein 
Orange  County — Lyle  Miller 

Oswego  County— Warren  Cobb,  Avin  Denny, 
Ralph  Pomeroy,  eland  bcriber 

Saratoga  County — Lloyd  Kenyon 
St  Lawrence  County — Noyes  Carney,  Everett 
Mandiga,  Keith  Talcott 
Suffolk  County— Phillip  Bakeloaar 
Sullivan  County — Clifford  Harden 
Tompkins  County — Archie  Harvet 
Ulster  County — Herman  Fairbairn 
Wayne  County — Charles  Hall,  Myron  Petty 
Washington  County— Aaron  Loomis 
W'yoming  County  Earl  Barber 
Yates  County — George  Bossard 

NEW  JERSEY 

Somerset  County — Bud  Ranger 
Sussex  County — Edwin  Little 

CONNECTICUT 

Litchfield  County- Errol  Fenn 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bradford  County — Francis  Brown,  Eugene 

Payne,  Rex  Heller 
Clarion  County — Clarence  Williams 
Jefferson  County — James  Straitwcll 
Lehigh  County— Paul  Reimer 
McKean  County— Edgar  Roleman 


Schuylkill  County — James  Kilpatrick 
Warren  County — Warren  Wilcox 
Wayne  County — Frederick  Gentber 

“My  Lone  Scout  Experience” 

I  FIRST  heard  of  the  Lone  Scouts 
through  the  magazine  “Lone  Scout.” 
When  I  was  sick  I  found  an  old  copy  m 
some  papers  which  we  had  tied  up  to  sell. 

I  read  it  all  through,  advertisements  and 
all  except  the  long  stories  which  I  didn  t 
care  for.  The  membership  badge  and  Mail 
Tribes  attracted  my  attention  most.  So 
I  decided  to  sell  “Lone  Scout”  as  I  didn  t 
feel -like  looking  up  the  money  for  a 
subscription,  so  I  sent  for  a  saniple  orcRr, 
The  first  week  a  slip  came  which  said  that 
agents  who  sold  Boyce  papers  could  join 
free  after  they  had  sold  them  so  many 
weeks,  so  I  joined  on  February  23,  1923- 
I  finished  my  degrees  on  January  23,  I92S- 
I  have  some  points  toward  the  Booster 
title  and  am  in  hopes  to  have  enough  to  get 
it  by  fall.  I  have  had  five  “contributions 
published  in  tribe  papers.  I  take  about 
ten  of  them.  I  belong  to  the  National  mail 
tribe,' W,.  L.  S.  Radio  Tribe,  and  Wallaces 
Farmer  tribe.  Some  of  the  scouts  and  1 


The  Pledge 
of  a  Lone  Scout 

“I  pledge  allegi¬ 
ance  to  my  flag 
and  the  Nation  for 
which  it  stands, 
with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  I 
will  do  a  useful 
thing  each  day  and 
be  worthy  of  the 
name  Lone  Scout.” 


are  forming  a  local  tribe  of  about  twenty 
members..  I  have  pas'sed  seven  national 
degree-  tests  toward  the  National  Degree 
title.  Any  one  who  would  like  to  join  the 
National  mail  tribe  send  me  ten  cents  and 
I  will  send  your  name  in.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  membership  badge,  card  and  official 
instructions.  In  the  National  Mail  Tribe 
you  can  earn  tribe  badges  for  boosting 
and  passing  degrees.  You  will  surely  get 
your  money’s  worth  if  you  join.  I  am  also 
a  Boy  Scout. 

MAURICE  BLACKMAN,  L.  S.  D. 

Holme  sville,  N.  Y. 


Particular  Milking 

It  you  are  particular 
about  your  cows  and 
particular  about  your 
mOk,  then  you  are 
•  kind  of  a  dairy¬ 
man  who  appreciates 
the  Universal  Natural 
Milker. 

Without  obligation, 
write  for  copy  of  our 
new  catalog  which  has 
all  the  “reasons  why.” 

THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHlht  CO. 
Dept.  A.  Vfaukesha,  Wis.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


Shall  We  Feed  With  Pasture? 

{Continued  from  Page  635) 

concentrates  when  pastures  are  good, 
unless  the  cow  is  a  very  high  producer. 
The  cow  that  produces  over  forty 
pounds  a  day  on  pasture  must  take  some 
materials  from  her  body  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  her  to  consume  enough 
grass  to  make  the  milk.  She  may  draw 
upon  her  body  for  a  time,  but  there  is  a 
limit  to  this,  and  a  longer  time  will  be 
required  by  the  cow  between  lactation 
periods  to  regain  this  weight. 

Savage  and  Maynard  draw  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  in  their  book.  Better 
Dairy  Farming”: 


“The  cotv  that  falls  off  in  milk  does 
not  easily  come  back.  Thus  under¬ 
feeding  her  on  pasture  means  less  milk 
not  only  then  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
lactation  period.  She  may  dry  off  a 
month  or  two  earlier  than  she  would 
have  uith  a  little  more  feed.  Further, 
starving  her  at  this  time  means  less 
milk  in  the  next  lactation  also.  A 
little  extra  feed  means  more  milk  at 
the  time,  more  milk  for  the  rest  of 
the  lactation  period,  a  stronger  calf, 
and  better  condition  for  the  next  Jacta¬ 
tion  perjod. 

“It  is  not  economical  to  supplement 
the  pasture  with  grain  alone.  The  coW 
should  get  some  succulent  feed,  and 
perhaps  some  hay,  also.  Many  dairy¬ 
men  have  a  small  silo  that  they  use  for 
summer  feeding.  The  amount  of  feed 
needed  will  depend  on  the  condition  of 
the  pasture  and  the  milk  flow  of  the 
cow.  Where  the  pasture  is  still  good, 
feed  one  pound  of  grain  for  every  six 
or  eight  pounds  of  milk.  Feed  about 
five  times  as  much  silage  or  green  feed 
ay  grain.  As  the  pasture  gets  poorer 
the  amount  of  grain  must  be  increased. 

Professor  C.  E.  Eckles,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  the 
University  of  kfinnesota  made  a  study 


of  the  question  of  feeding  concentrates 
in  summer  with  the  following  results. 

The  herds  of  sixty  dairymen  deliver¬ 
ing  milk  to  one  creamery,  and  who  were 
feeding  no  concentrates  delivered  46 
pounds  of  milk  on  August  1  for  each  100 
pounds  delivered  on  June  1.  Professor 
Eckles  says  that 'these  figures  represent 
typical  conditions  where  no  grain  is  fed. 

At  the  same  time  the  College  herd, 
where  concentrates  w'ere  fed,  produced 
68  pounds  of  milk  on  August  1  for  each 
100  pounds  produced  on  June  1.  This 
herd  shrunk  32%  as  compared  with  54% 
where  no  grain  was  fed. 

These  figures  are  interesting.  Of 
course  every  dairyman  knows  that  the 
cows  will  give  more  milk  if  fed  grain, 
but  he  also  wants  to  know  if  he  will 
make  a  profit  from  feeding  it.  Figures 
compiled  from  a  thousand  cows  in 
Minnesota  cow  testing  associations  show 
that  the  -  dairies  getting  grain  averaged 
sixty-four  pounds  of  butter  fat  above 
those  that  had  no  grain,  and  that  the 
extra  feed  cost  was  $7.48  per  cow.  In 
other  words  the  cows  getting  grain  pro¬ 
duced  the  extra  butter  fat  at  a  cost  of 
11.6  cents  a  pound. 

Another  fact  that  indicates  the  profit¬ 
ableness  of  summer  feeding  is  that  so 
many  dairymen  are  following  summer 
feeding.  If  there  were  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  the  practice  you  would  not 
see  clear-thinking  men,  and  successful 
men,  doing  the  same  thing  over,  year 
after  year.  If  it  did  not  pay  to  invest 
money  in  feed  with  a  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  they  would  get  their  money  back 
and  some  profit  besides,  you  would  see 
these  men  putting  their  money  else¬ 
where. 


All  parts  for  Moline  Adriance  Har¬ 
vesters,  Mowers,  Rakes,  Binders, 
Chilled  Plows  andUniversalT  ractors 
in  stock  ready  for  quick  shipment, 

WRITE  TO-DAY 


We  own  and  oper¬ 
ate  Moline  Plow 
Co'soriginal  serv¬ 
ice  departments 
for  above  imple¬ 
ments. 
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STANDARD  MOTOR  PARTS  COMPANY 

I  Dept.  F  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  STANDARD  MOTOR  PARTS  CO.  of  Miofa.  | 


PAINT 


$2.25  Per  Gallon 
Direct  From 
Factory 

NO  SALESMEN  NO  JOBBERS 

NO  RETAILERS 

YOU  SAVE  all  these  expenses  and  profits 
by  answering  this  advertisement  and  buy¬ 
ing  STANDCO  QUALITY  PAINTS  Direct 
from  us  at  Wholesale  Factory  Prices, 
STANDCO  PAINTS  are  second  to  none  in 
quality  and  wearing  properties  and  are 
sold  DIRECT  to  YOU— one  transaction,  one 
profit— MORE  and  BETTER  for  YOUR 
MONEY. 

Write  Dept.  10  today  for  Color  CarcU 
Price  Lists  and  Free  STANDCO  Puzzle, 

Standard  Pigment  Company,  Inc. 

Schuylerville,  New  York  1 


Use  This  Blank  and  Become  a  Lone  Scout 


Date 


T  vmro  wifti  ttie  consent  of  my  riarents  or  guardian,  takeri  the  following 

of  the  name  Lone  Scout, 
all  the  privileges  of  the  order. 


Name 


» Age  . 


Nationality  and  color  . . . . . 

SL  No.  P.  O,  Box  or  R.  F.  D.  No. 

Town  . .  County  . . 

Send  all  applications  to  Lone  Scout  Editor,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


State 


The  Valley  of  Voices 

(Continued  from  opposite  page) 

trouble;  but  I  must  say,  candidly  that 
you  are  not  meeting  me  half  way.  If  I 
am  to  put  in  the  next  three  weeks  in  an 
effort  to  run  this  thing  down,  I  must 
first  have  your  full  and  complete  con¬ 
fidence.  I  must  know — what  you  know 
— and  think.  This  is  due  me.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  you  and  Michel  have  certain 
suspicions  which  you  have  withheld  from 
David  and  myself — that  your  daughter  is 
laboring  under  a  great  strain.  If  you 
cannot  take  me  into  your  confidence,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  thank  you  for  your 
hospitality  and  bid  you  good-bye,  deep¬ 
ly  as  I  shall  regret  it.” 

St.  Onge  listened  patiently,  as  the 
speaker  thought,  hopelessly,  to  the  ulti¬ 
matum. 

“Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  it  over, 
Monsieur,”  he  replied. 

The  two  men  moved  to  a  rock  and 
lighted  their  pipes. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


There  is  a  wag  out  ' 
\  Send  for  the  neuf  book! 

Shek  inihsEasi 

Jjy  Philip  R.Patk 

Sent  free  to  any 
farmer  Write  to-day 

(jOParkc^L^bllard  ^ 

9^  Burr«.o.  by. 


To  keep  your  dog  iieallhy,  send  for  authori¬ 
tative  FREE  book,  “Diseases  of  the  Dog.” 
Describes  every  known  dog  ailment,  and 
prescribes  correct  treatment.  For  4B 
years,  Glover’s  Medicines  have  been 
standard  rcmcdie.s  and  pre;entivT9 

_  for  animal  ailments.  Dept.  17  G. 

iLCtAY  GLOVER  CO.,  bie.  119-121  HHb  A>c„  ILT.  1 


SWING  STANCHIONS 

Cattle  take  the  same  comfort  as  in  the  past¬ 
ure;  durable,  will  last  a  life  time;  made  of 
extra  quality  hardwood.  Finished  complete 
ready  to  put  in  barn.  Price  reasonable. 
Full  description  and  price  upon  request. 

ROY  BROTHERS,  Manufacturers,  East  Barnet,  VI. 


€42  04) 


THE  BOOK-CADILLAC  HOTEL — DETROIT 
.WASHINGTON  BLVD.  AT  MICHIGAN  AVE. 


Parlor  Suites 
$14  ,$16,  $18  per  day 


Sample  Rooms 
$5  and  $8  per  day 


Three  Main  Restaurants 

Cafeteria  Service  in  Coffee  Shop 
en  Ground  Floor  -  i8  Shops  and 
Broker’s  Office  in  Building 

Special  Luncheon  Served 
Daily  in  English  Grill  and 
Blue  Room  $1.25 

Dinner  De  Luxe  in  Blue 
Room  and  English  Grill  $2 
{Except  Sunday) 

Club  Breakfast  85c  and  $1.00 
Venetian  Room  a  la  Carte 

THE  BOOK-CADILLAC 
HOTEL  COMPANY -DETROIT 
Roy  Carruthers,  President 

Factoary  to  KMer 

»  Saves  1 10  to  $25  on  the  Ranger 
you  select  from  44  Styles, colorsand 
sizes.  Delivered  free  on  approval  ex~ 
jpress  prepaid  forSO  Days  FrecTrlal. 

Possession  and  use 
^  at  ones  on  our  Hb- 

•i^Easy  Payment  plan. 

whools, equipment  athalf  nsoal 
H  prices.  Write  for  noarvelous 

•  n©j7  prices,  80  day  trial  offer  and  terms. 

m?si®?iM205cmca$o  todl^ 


BINDER  TWINE 

at  attractive  prices.  Best  quality  guaran¬ 
teed.  Farmer  agents  wanted.  Sample  free 

THEO.  BURT  &.SONS,  Melrose,  Ohio 


--  ^  American  Agriculturist,  June  27,  192S 

The  Delicious  Cherry 

„  ,  cyHay  Be  Used  for  Many  Good  Things 

IN  the  summer  time  the  appetite  natur-  %  inch  larger  than  niate  T.ir,.'  ^  a-  ° 

A  ally  asks  for  the  things  that  are  best  under  lower  crust  and^press  firmly  Cm  women  wouldn’t  be  happy  un, 

for  health;  too  often,  however,  the  nat-  a  few  small  gashL Tn  the  cente^  RrS  ZV  Y  There  is 

ural  appetite  has  become  perverted  by  with  milk  or  beater  erre-  dilntail  -th  1*  ^  ^  doubt^  that  this  spring  cleaning 
its  owner  and  foods  are  demanded  which  milk  or  water  and  bake  about  40  min  satisfies  us  women  folks,  what- 

would  be  better  for  winter.  utes.  ke  ov^n  sLnH  he  w  i  ^  think. 

Fresh  fruit -and  fruit  sauces,  melons  fifteen  minutes  and  then  the  beat  wandering  gypsy 

and  fresh  crisp  vegetables  have  the  cool-  be  reduced  ^  ^  women  are 


ing  and  appetizing  effect  which  is  need 
ed  when  the  atmosphere  is  oppressive 
with  heat  and  moisture.  These  foods 
should  not  be  considered  luxuries  but  as 
necessities  on  the  farm. 

Here  in  'the  East  where  cherries  can 


Cherry  Muffins 


our  lives.  Are  we  not  partly  cheating 
ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  are 


2  cups  flour  14  teaspoon  salt 

4  teaspoons  baking  1  egg  .  .  '  -  ait 

powder  2  tablespoons  melted  ^^ovmg  to  some  fresh  unknown  country? 

7c7p‘=s'’uga7  1  c7p“milk  (scant)  doors,  rip  off  old 


_  Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients-  pour  the  Jiff!  entirely 

be  grown  so  well  they  go  far  toward  liquids  slowly  into  the  dish  beat  thor-  ^  ^  ^^^^nse  the  color  of  the  paint, 

meeting  the  demands  of  the  season  for  ougl^;  add  melted  butter,  and  the  cher-  Si!^eras^  much°  "  furniture  and 

appetizing  dishes.  ries  which  have  been  stoned  and  drained,  and  fS  h,=:t  f Possibly  can 

Cherry  pies  are  so  delightful  to  the  Bake  in  rather  quick  oven.  °  feel  just  as  satisfied  after  it  is  all 


BookQadlite 

Room  Comforts 

,The  luxury  and  comfort  that 
characterize  the  public  rooms  tf 
the  Book-Cadillac  extend  also  to 
each  of  the  1,200  guest,  rooms. 
Every  bedroom  has  private  bath, 
circulating  ice  water,  individual 
bed  lights  and  lighted  mirrors. 
AH  have  full  outside  exposure. 

Beds  are  without  foot-boards, 
adding  greatly  to  their  attractive¬ 
ness  and  comfort. 

.Thoughtful,  yet  unobtrusive 
service  is  everywhere  apparent 
to  guests  of  Book-Cadillac,  It 
reveals  itself  in  many  unexpected 
courtesies,  not  often  encountered 
outside  of  private  homes. 

1200  Rooms  with  Bath 

^4  and  up 

'  475  rooms  at 

I  $4  and  $5 


palate  that  we  are  usually  content  not  to 
seek  further  for  ways  of  using  that  de¬ 
licious  fruit.  The  pleasing  tartness  of 
the  cherry  is  especially  welcome  on 
warm  days  and  it  therefore  lends  itself 
w'ell  to  combinations  for  fruit  drinks. 

In  canning  fruits  I  always  sterilize 


Steamed  Cherry  Pudding 

2  cups  flour  1  egg  beaten  light 

Yz  cup  sugar  3  tablespoons  melted 

3  teaspoons  baking  butter 

powder  1  cup  milk  (scant) 

'z  teaspoon  salt 


I/. 


over  as  if  we  had  moved  a  hundred  miles 
and  into  a  new  house. 

The  rest  of  the  family  don’t  suffer  as 
much  as  the  funny  man  would  have  us 
believe.  In  fact,  I  think  they  rather  en¬ 
joy  it;  that  is,  if  Mother  manages  to 
keep  calm  through  it  all  and  doesn’t 


1  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon 


Mix  and  sift  the  flour,  baking  powder, 

left-over  juice  and  have  it  readv  for  use  ^  beaten  egg,  become  a  nervou^  wreck, 

summer  or  winter.  It  gives  a  very  com-  dry  materSs^and'^  bTat  ^it”^!eir^°Add  ^7  J  women  it  is  best  to 

fortable  feeling  to  know  that  on  a  mo-  cherries  which  have  been  stoned  Ind  fh7  yeTr7o  Sllfin77arr? '  "rl  'a 

ment  s  notice  I  can  have  a  glass  of  cool  drained  Turn  it  into  a  (rreused  ran  nr  T  ^  so  that  things  are  dried  up  and 

fruit  juice  for  an  unexpected  occasion,  pail  cover  it  and  steam  about  two  out  of  doors.  What  is  more  har- 

It  has  saved  situations  for  me  more  than  hours  Serve  with  a  suitable  sauce  nerves  than  a  pair  of 

nours.  ^jerve  with  a  suitable  sauce.  muddy  boots  on  a  polished  floor  when 

Cherry  Sauce  for  Puddings  one  of  the  family  in  a  fit  of  absentmind- 

114  cup  hot  cherry  edness  marches  in? 

. _  -jrn  Juice 

starch  1  tablespoon  butter 

- -  - „  Mix  sugar  and  corn  starch  thorough- 

water.  Fruit  juice  cah  be  substituted  ly,  pour  on  boiling  juice;  boil  10  min- 

for  the  water,  with  perhaps  more  sugar  utes,  stirring  constantly.  Add  the  but- 

added  if  the  juice  is  very  tart.  ter.  Serve  it  hot. 

Cherry  Punch  Cherry  Blanc  Mange 

Combine  1  part  of  sweetened  cherry  Cook  and  strain  cherries,  add  one  cup  picKir 
juice  with  3  parts  of  a  foundation  fruit  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice.  Heat  in  more, 
drink  made  as  folIow^s:  (This  foundation  a  double  boiler.  When  boiling  hot,  add 
is  good  used  alone  or  combined  wdth  for  each  pint,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
juice  from  raspberry,  pineapple,  or  cornstarch,  which  has  been  wet  with 

cold  w-ater.  Boil  three  minutes  and  turn 
into  molds.  Serve  ice  cold  with  sugar 
and  cream. 


It  has  saved  situations  for  me  more  than 
once. 

When  there  is  not  enough,  juice  left  to 
can  I  use  it  in  the  form  of  pudding 
sauces.  Almost  every  woman  has  a  pud¬ 
ding  sauce  recipe  which  calls  for  boiling 


For  myself  I  like  to  get  the  cleaning 
over  in  April,  then  I  have  May  to  get 
the  flow-er  garden  started,  the  chickens 
out  on  the  tender  grass  and  everything 
going  smoothly  for  the  beautiful  sum¬ 
mer  w-eather.  There  is  time  to  get  rest¬ 
ed  too  before  the  berries  are  ready  for 
picking  and  preserving  begins  once 

“Flora.” 


grape) 

Fruit  Foundation  Drink 

6  tablespoonfuls 
sugar 

3  cupfuls  water. 
Squeeze  the  juice  from  the  fruit  and 
strain.  Make  a  syrup  by  cooking  the 


2  oranges 
1  lemon 


Make  Every  Telephone-Post  A 
Home  for  Wild  Birds 

Felix  J.  Koch. 

pROM  Hazelw-ood,  in  southern  Ohio, 
there  comes  this  suggestion,  which 
every  boy  or  man,  able  to  whittle  at 
all,  can  carry  into  effect  most  easily,— 
of  a  ‘roost’  on  every  telephonCr  or  tele- 


Oanada  Replies  to  Aunt  Janet 
About  Spring-  Cleaning^ 

sugar  with  1  cupful  of  the  water  5  min-  Dear  Aunt  Janet : 

utes.  Cool,  add  the  fruit  juice  and  the  j  ^  1  ’’  “1  r  L"  '''■iV, 

rest  of  the  water  to  place  graph-post  for  wild  birds! 

’  the  housecleaning  business  in  too  prom-  In  the  case  of  this  originator — a  game- 

Cherry  Ice  inent  a  place  but  when  you  are  on  the  warden  named  Kuertz  there,  this  roost 

A  delicious  dessert  may  be  made  job  all  the  year  round  you  can’t  help  consists  of  a  small  box,  with  a  sharp- 

by  freezing  the  mixture  as  given  for  but  be  interested  in  your  work  and  pointed  roof,  and  a  hole  cut  through  the 


Cherry  Punch.  The  ice  will  be  much 
smoother  after  freezing  if  1  tablespoon 
granulated  gelatin  softened  in  cup 
cold  water  is  added  to  the  hot  syrup. 
Good  for  Picnics 

We  are  especially  fond  of  all  the  fruit 
ices  for  picnic  lunches.  We  have  a 
vacuum  freezer  which  requires  no  turn¬ 
ing.  By  mixing  the  juices  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  picnic  and  keeping  cold  over 
night,  the  packing  is  not  such  a  task  in 
the  morning.  Of  course,  the  freezer 
with  the  handle  will  make  a  good  pro¬ 
duct,  only  it  takes  time  to  do  it  when 
everybody  is  in  a  hurry. 

Candied  Cherries 

Stone  the  cherries,  saving  any  juice 
that  is  extracted.  Place  2  cupfuls  of 
sugar  and  2  cupfuls  of  water  in  a  kettle 
and  stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Then  add  a  piuch  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
‘  boil  until  a  thick  syrup  is  made.  Skim 
thoroughly,  add  the  stoned  cherries  and 
cook  gently  until  the  fruit  is  tender. 
Drain  the  cherries  and  place  on  platters 
to  dry.  When  thoroughly  dry,  pack  in 
boxes  lining  them  with  oiled  paper,  plac¬ 
ing  this  paper  between  every  layer  of 
fruit  and  sprinkling  liberally  with  sugar. 
Put  cover  on  box,  wrap  with  paper  and 
store  in  a  dry  place. 

Cherry  Pie 

2!4  cups  cherries  1  cup  sugar 
2Yz  tablespoons  flour  1  teaspoon  butter 

Line  a  pie  plate  with  paste;  fill  with 
the  berries,  add  sugar  and  flour  mixed, 
and  dot  butter  over  the  top.  Moisten 


one,  broader  side,  for  the  birds  to  enter 
and  build  their  nests.  A  bit  of  a  pole 
beneath  the  hole  gives  the  birds  a  perch 
for  feeding;  a  bit  of  branchwork  below 
conceals  barbed-wire,  to  keep  out  prowl¬ 
ing  cats.  Upper  edges  of  the  box  pro- 
tru  le  and  form  a  roof  against  the  rain, 
for  the  birds  here. 

While  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
interests  may  be  made  the  debtors  of 
the  birds  very  soon  cancel  those  lease¬ 
holds,  and  this  in  an  obvious  wise: 

Not  a  bird  choosing  such  a  place  as 
that  for  nest  but  is,  by  nature,  an  insect- 
eater,  and  will  destroy  far  and  away 
enough  worms  and  borers  otherwise 
destructive  to  the  poles,  to  repay  his 
keep. 

On  the  roads  around  Hazelwood,  Mr. 
Kuertz  has  adorned  any  number  of  the 
posts  with  such  bird-houses  of  various 
s.zes  and  all  of  his  own  whittling  to  at¬ 
tract  various  sorts  of  birds.  The  result  is 
that  the  countrysides  about  his  farm 
fairly  echo  and  re-echo  with  bird-songs, 
not  only  in  the  nesting-period,  but,  be¬ 
cause  of  ‘stayers-on,’  through  all  the 
warm  months  of  the  year! 


No.  E370-6 — A  bunny  romper  for  play 
wear  that  will  delight  the  little  folks 
T_he  long  ears  forming  the  shouider  straps, 
shouid  have  a  snap  fastener  sewed  on,  so 
that  the  ears  are  snapped  together  to  hold 
the  garment  on.  The  material  is  pink  or 
blue  cloth  slightly  heavier  than  gingham, 
especially  designed  for  children’s  garments. 
The  embroidery  Is  black  and  white.  Head 
and  ears  are  outlined  in  black  while  the 
other  parts,  including  the  buttonholing 
around  the  edge  is  done  with  white.  The 

,  r  .  \  -  garment  is  supplied  stitched  up  and 

edge  of  paste  with  water;  roll  out  paste  stamped  for  embroidery..  Sizes  1  and  2 

for  top  crust,  lay  in  position,  cut  out  wol-k' wHh^rsc? 


Old  Stocking  Legs. 

CAVE  some  of  the  good  stocking  legs. 
►-^They  are  good  for  long  wristlets  when 
making  the  “snowmen.”  They  are  good 
for  berrying^  in  the  summer,  and  are  good 
to  pull  on  over  stockings  for  extra  leg¬ 
gings.  The  leg  of  a  thick  woolen  stock¬ 
ing  will  make  a  warm  cap  for  the  baby. 
Just  pull  it  on  and  see  how  nicely  it  fits. 
It  can  be  sewed  together  at  one  end. — E. 
M.  F. 


k 
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June  Brings  Weddings 


And  so  Does  the  Fall— to  an  Ever-Increasing  Number 

awkward.  Refreshments  should  be 
simple,  but  delicious  and  daintly  served. 

If  anyone  wishes  more  information  about 
what  the  hope  chest  should  contain,  the 
details  of  the  wedding  itself,  and  the  wed¬ 
ding  reception,  write  to  the  Household 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  461 

often  the  occasion  tor  collecting  me  nope  Springtime,  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  State  time  of  day 

chest  and  for  pbnn.ng  deta.  s  of  the  wed-  p„,stag.  gay. 

ding  itself,  occurs  m  the  fall.  -  -  -  - 


A  LTHOUGH  June  is  the  traditional  These  must  be  settled  by  the  girl  her 
Atonth  for  Jeddhtgs  recent  figures  “So^ of  h'^T  :eddfn 

sacied  to  a  wontan,  and  ft  nteans 

and  more.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  ■■ 

for  this,  whether  economic  or  otherwise.  Spring  and  Summer 

often  the  occasion  for  collecting  the  hope 


mg  itselt,  occurs  in  me  laii. 

In  that  case,  spare  moments  of  summer  3  7  sones  of  May. 

offer  opportunity  for  making  the  dainty 

things  which  most  girls  adore  having,  tnusic  stirs  my  heart  beats  yet; 

either  for  the  home-to-be  or  for  herself.  It  notes  I  love  the  best, 

seems  a  poor  time  to  obtrude  such  prac-  sweet,  wistful  twitters  of 

tical  ideas  when  all  is  supposed  to  be  ro-  Their  nestlings  in  the  nest, 
mance,  but  the  romance  may  last  longer  if  — Mrs.  K.  S.  Oakes, 

the  practical  aspect  is  not  too  much 
ignored !  In  fact,  when  young  men  are  de 


and  month  when  the  wedding  is  planned 
if  you  wish  information  to  be  most  helpful. 
Any  details  about  how  you  plan  to  live 
helps  in  planning  the  trousseau  and  hope 
chest. — G.  W.  H. 


TrZ  SrrLT.'  ”  it  does  much  to  her  to  have  ft  --rf  ^by^ang 

not  seem  amfss  that  the  young  ^  as'toutM  aTtime  airf^hou^^  L  make  dothfng'from  the  sharp  edge,  and  prevent 

soundly  advised  about  how  to  reduce  the  _  weddings  rust  discoloring.  A  few  empty  spools 


Clothes  hooks  and  hangers  are  not  to  be 
found  in  many  a  camp  and  small  hotel. 
The  nails  that  are  furnished  for  clothes 
are  sometimes  rusty  and  in  any  case  are 
not  satisfactory  for  dresses.  An  empty 
spool  slipped  over  the  nail  will  protect  the 


TT-  1.  >  a.  f  it:  some  of  the  most  charming  weddings 

Ther?  are°  many  things  which  may  be  I  have  seen  have  been  the  simplest  in 
made  ready  in  advance,  and  it  is  well  arrangement. 

to  do  them  if  possible  before  the  actual  ^  For  a  home  wedding  an  ^ 

setting  up  of  new  establishment  begins-  improvised  '’y  and 

that  usually  provides  enough  to  do  at  background,  banking  it  with  ferns  and 
one  time?  There  are  some  articles,  how-  flowers,  and  ^he^effect  is  heightened  by 
ever,  which  are  far  more  satisfactory  if  using  lighted  candles.  If  the  has  no 

made  to  fit  the  furniture  which  they  are  mantel,  a  long  ^  ^ 

to  grace:  chiffonier  scarfs,  dressing-table  the  wall,  with  pedestals  for  cut  flowe 
covers,  and  especially  cloths  for  the  din-  or  plants  placed 
ing-table.  This  usually  means  waiting  bride  and  groom  kneel  ^ring  to 
until  the  home  is  actually  started.  In  mony  cushions 

most  families  there  is  not  an  unlimited  for  them  in  front  of  the  place  reserved 

amount  of  money  to  be  spent  for  these  for  the  minister.  1  • 

p^es  anT  the  less  mLey  there  is.  The  bride’s  dress  for  a  home  wedding  is 
the  more  carefully  should  things  be  chosen,  often  her  “going  away  dress  or  suit.  If 

Then  it  is  that  a  girl  should  know  whether  she  wishes  to  have  »  veil,  however  t 

to  burflnen  or  a  cotton  substitute  for  conventional  dainty  white  dress  should^ 
linen,  whether  silk  or  linen  underwear  used.  Few  or  no  attendants  are  cus  y 

must  take  precedence  over  such  prosaic  j  sincere 

everyday  things  as  bath  towels  or  cotton  An  air  of  easy  hospitality  and  sincera 

Sw  cLe^  whether  the  cost  of  the  welcome  to  guests  provides  the  right 

r  re  ±  ?e/s.  i=:r  “  rkf  ■:;e.o“eT.» 

Charming  Summer  Styles 

Easy  to  noake  and  easy  to  look  at  describes  the  Pf 
For  hot  days  the  voiles,  wash  silks,  ginghams  and  other  cool  material 
Li  Thos?’sLwmg  gathers  should  be  made  of  the  softer  materials:  the 
tailored  effects  call  for  goods  of  greater  weight. 


This  dainty  little 
style  of  printed  or 
plain  silk,  novelty 
voiles,  crepe  de 
chine,  dotted  swiss, 
printed  lawn  or  _  a 
novelty-printed  silk 
crepe,  cuts  in  one 
piece  as  is  evidenced 


Every  mo  t  h  e  r 
wants  her  little 
girl  to  be  well- 
dressed  and  with 
Pattern  2442  which 
cuts  entirely  in  one 
piece,  a  number  of 
pretty  dresses  could 
be  made — a  gay 


Pattern  2447  is.  espec¬ 
ially  attractive  with  its 
drop  shouldered  bodice  and 
new  expression  in  full 
skirts  which  cuts  in  six 
sections.  Crepe  or  crepe 
de  chine  would  work  well 
in  this  pattern.  It  cuts 
in  sixes  16  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust 
measures.  Sige  36  re¬ 
quires  3J4  yards  of  36- 


by  the  accompanying 
diagram.  There  is 
one  piece  for  the 
back  of  the  dress 
and  one  for  the 
front.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  hem  the 
skirt,  sew  up  the 
side  seams,  gather 
the  slashed  _  edges 
at  the  waistline, 
bind  the  neck  and 
armholes  add  the 
ribbon  sash,  and  the 
dress  is  completed. 

The  pattern  2077 
cuts  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
The  8-year  size  re¬ 
quires  1%  yards  36- 
inch  material  with 
3/4  yards  of  rib¬ 
bon.  Price  13c. 


2442 

printed  silk  crepe 
with  contrasting 
plain  silk  trimming, 
a  blue  and  white 
striped  tissue  ging¬ 
ham,  with  the  striped 
cut  on  the  bias  for 
trimming,  a  yellow 
linen  trimmed  with 
green,  and  a  dainty 
shell  pink  voile  with 
trimming  of  crepe 
de  chine  and  ribbon, 
for  dress-up  wear, 
would  be  nice. 
Pattern  comes  in 
sizes  6,  8,  19,  12 
and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  lYs 
yards  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard 
36-inch  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 


A  dress  made  by  this 
pattern  can  be  varied  by 
using  different  blouses; 
tailored  waist  made  by 
pattern  shown,  or  a 
peasant  blouse  looks 
well  with  this  stylish 
and  easily  made  jumper 
dress. 

Dress  pattern  2389 
cuts  in  sizes  16  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  A2  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yards  of  42- 
inch  plaid  material  for 
the  dress  and  2J4  yortfi 
of  AO-inch  plain  material 
■for  the  blouse.  Price  13c. 


inch  material.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes,  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  com  or  sf^P® 

•ent  at  own  risk)  and  mail  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


rust  discoloring.  A  few  empty  spools 
should  always  be  a  part  of  the  traveler  s 
equipment.  «  41  # 

Do  You  Want  More  Crosswords? 

Before  starting  another  series  we  would 
like  to  have  you  write  telling  us  whether 
or  not  you  have  enjoyed  them,  and  if  you 
want  more  of  them. 


Extra  help  of  Fels'Naptha 
means  easier  washingl 
Splendid  soap  and  dirt¬ 
loosening  naptha,  work¬ 
ing  together,  make 
Fels'Naptha  different 
from  any  other  soap,  or 
any  other  form  of  soap  I 
Clothes  safely  clean!  Less 
work!  Isn’t  this  extra  help 
worth  a  penny  more  a 
week?  Costs  less  in  the 
end! 


Yo«r  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha 

— or  will  get  it  for  you 


DRESS  LINENS  -  SILKS  -  VOILES 
Prints,  Percales,  Ginghams,  Linens, 

Toweling.  1 

Special  RedBced  Price*.  Samples  I  Catalog  Free 
D.  F.  FORWARD,  366  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  M.  t. 


American  Agriculturist  Crossword  Puzzle 

Series  3,  Number  6 


Copyright  American  Agriculturist.  Inc. 
HORIZONTAL 


1 — Ground  sub- 
stance  of  wheat 

6— Military-school 
pupil 

t — Afternoon  bever¬ 
age 

10 — T  alons 

12 — Grassy  plain 

14 — Swift 

16 — Domesticated 

18 —  Eastern  Railway 
(Abbr) 

19 —  Clear  profit 

21 —  Lair 

22 —  1,500  (Roman 
numerals) 

23 —  Request 

25 — Allude 

27 —  Make  use  of 

28 —  Negative  reply 

30 —  Of  recent  origin 

31—  Right  (Abbr) 

32—  Point  of  view 


33 — Municipality 

35 —  Topographical 
engineer  (Abbr) 

36 —  Not  many 
38 — Exist 

40 — Beast  of  burden 
42 — Pierced  with  a 
horn 
44— Fled 

46 —  Behold 

47 —  Wrath 

48 —  Father 

50 —  British  America 
(Abbr) 

51 —  Rub  out 
54 — Wanderer 

56 —  Make  with  nee¬ 
dle  and  thread 

57 —  Devoured 

60 —  Sick 

61 —  Chairs 

62 —  Remains  of  a  fire 


breast 

34 — Strong  winds 

36 —  Enemy 

37 —  Marry 

39 — Sharp,  angry 
growl 

41 —  Bruised  skin  sur¬ 
faces 

42 —  Meet  and  salute 

43 —  Mended  places 


45 — Belonging  to 
Abel 

47 — Exists 
49 — Perform 

52 —  Reverential  fear 

53 —  Point  in  space 

55 —  Strive  for  superU 
orlty 

56—  Like 

59— Each  (Abbr) 


Solution  of  Last  Week’s  Puzzlo 


1 — Is  afraid 
•2 — Lick  up 

3 —  Beneath 

4 —  Rear-admiral 
(Abbr) 

5 —  150  (Roman 
numerals) 

6 —  Flower 

7 —  Shade-tree 

8 —  Abounds 

9 —  Pay  for  anoth- 


VERTICAL 

11— That  thing 
13 — Found  the  sum  of 
15 — Within 
17 — Indefinite  article 

20 —  Numeral 

21 —  Moisture 
24 — Forms  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  loops 

26 —  Sickness 

27 —  Say  publicly 
29 — Brief  poem 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


AGENTS  WANTED 


T 


AGENTS — Write  for  free  samples.  Sell  Mad- 
ison  “Better-Made”  Shirts  for  large  Manufactur¬ 
er  direct  to  wearer.  No  capital  or  experience 
required.  Many  earn  $100  weekly  and  bonus 
MADISON  CORPORATION,  507  Broadway 
Jsew  York. 


CATTLE 


A  SON  OF  Hengerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th 

I— $10  down  buys  this  fine  Holstein  bull  calf.  His 
panddam  is  Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  (30.95  lbs. 
butter  in  seven  days  at  four  years  of  age). 
Dairymen’s  League  certificates  accepted  in  part¬ 
ial  payment  at  full  face  value.  Write  for  price. 
FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
)wner,  Hopewell  Junction.  Dutchess  Co..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE: — Fine  Holstein  Bull  Calf,  10 

weeks.  From  splendid  cow.  Sires  dam  as  three 
year  old  gave  over  90  lbs.  in  a  day;  made  26 
lbs.  butter  four  successive  weeks.  Dam  sires 
pedigree  shows  4  world  records.  Herd  T.  B. 
tested.  $40  registered  and  transferi-ed.  WOOD- 


SIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN — ANGUS  the  great  beef  breed. 
Calves  of  choice  breeding  $50.00  each  also  older 
animals.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPPIES.  Males 

epayed  females.  All  ages.  ARCADIA  FARM,’ 
jialiy,  Pa. 


^_COLIJn*-^^^PUPS— PAIFfl^  So.  Royalton,  \^t. 

INVEST  IN  AN  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 

pup  or  young  dog  that  will  soon  get  the  cows, 
grit  and  spunk  with  courage  to  drive  at  the 
heels  all  kinds  of  stock.  W.  W.  NORTON, 
Ogdeiisburg,  N.  Y. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poo-  man's 

price  only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment 


HELP  WANTED. 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY.  Wanted— 

Supervisors  and  salesmen  with  cars  to  sell  tullv 
equipped  high  class  five  tube  radio  sets  direct 
eLy  terms ‘fiberlf  Sets  guaranteed. 


WANTED  Married  man  for  small  modern 

machine  used  and  milk  retailed- 
an  with  grown  son  preferred.  Salary  $75 
privileges.  Steady  wLk 
for  go^  man  and  chance  advancement. 
S.  K.  LASLOCKY,  Riverside,  Burlington  Co., 


WANTED— Young  married  couple  for  gen- 

era!  farm  work  with  large  dairy  and  to  ho^rd 
men.^^  Address  THE  GLE?I  SPRINGS,  Wafkint 


MISCELLANEOUS 


cash  prices 

0VER."r.aJr  "nIT 


TICKPT^7  c,  SANPPARY  MILK 

iiEiVEiS  save  money  and  time.  Free 

B  ROTHFT?  A  ®3-mples.  TRAVERS 

ekuiheRS,  Dept.  A.,  Gardner.  Mass. 


Lessons  Learned  in 
Marketing  Fruit 

(Continued  from  page  631) 

superintendent’s  busine3s  to  know  the 
condition  of  each  member’s  fruit  when 
packed.  Crops  that  are  in  condition  to 
keep  will  be  piled  together  in  storage. 
Other  lots  which  should  be  sold  early- 
wili  be  kept  by  themselves. 

Personal  Contact  with  Buyers  an  Asset 

Preferential  demand  for  any  product 
or  brand  rests  on  belief  in  the  honesty, 
uniformity  and  reliability  of  the  product 
or  brand  and  on  the  reputation  of  the 
seller  for  business  fairness.  This  con¬ 
fidence  can  best  be  secured,  the  direct¬ 
ors  believe,  by  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  personal  contact  with 
the  buyer. 

_  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  now  proposes  to  employ  a  general 
manager  or  a  general  and  sales  manager, 
one  of  TA'liose  first  and  most  important 
duties  will  be  to  visit  prospective  buyers 
in  nearby  markets  to  make  personal  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  buyer,  tell  him  of  the 
Association’s  pack  and  brand  and  of  the 
ideals  behind  them.  Perhaps  this  per¬ 
sonal  contact  between  a  man  who 
knows  intimately  what  the  Association 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION” — I  vaccinate 

my  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Hand¬ 
some,  strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


CHOW  CHOW  PUPPIES— Sire,' Windswept 

Chow  Ching  384432,  beautiful  dark  reds,  two 
males,  one  female,  price  $75.  Also  Toy  Poms 
and  Boston  Bulls.  H.  J.  GARROOD,  Sunshine 
Kennels,  1370  Washington  St.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  WHITE  COLLIE  pups  and 
grown  stock,  splendid  cowdogs,  farm  raised, 
watch  dogs  and  companions,  $15  up.  MRS.  I. 
A.  LEACH.  Cortland,  N.  Y. _ 

-  for  SALE.  Scotch  Collies,  Welsh  Shepherd 

&  English  Shepherd  pups,  all  sizes  &  ages, 
$3.00  up.  Spayed  Females  $10.00.  Ship 
maple  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 

Mills,  N.  y. 


“HOMESBUN”  tobacco— Chewing-.'  fiVe 

pounds,  $1-50;  ten,  $2.50;  Smoking-,  five 
pounds,  $1.26;  ten  pounds,  $2.00.  Pipe  free 
1  ay  when  received.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS’  ASSN.,  Pa- 
ducah.  Ky.  ’ 


NATIONAD  ANA  LIQUID  ROOFING  is  a 

real  product.  Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  cost 
tor  reroofing  your  barn.  Write  us  stating  kind 
ot  roof,  size  and  width.  NATIONAT 
ASBESTOS  MEG.  CO.,  Dept  C-61,  163  Hender- 
son  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 


HCIMESPUN  TOB.A.(5cO:  Chewing  five 

$1.50;  ten  $2.50;  smoking  five  pounds 
$1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $4.00  per  100.  Pipe 
free,  pay  when  received.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed.  ANGIE  FORD,  Maxons  Mill,  Kentucky. 


lEN  DAY  OFFER — Brown  Spaniels,  $25; 

Painter  puppies,  $20;  Collies,  $10;  Scotch 
Shepherds,  $6;  5  broke  rabbit  hounds,  $25. 

F.  A.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y.  _ 

LOOK  WHITE  collies,  mids-ummer  sale, 
beauties,  fond  of  kiddies,  from  heel  driving 
parents,  $15  up.  MABEL  TILBURY,  Owego, 


LONG-EARED  RABBIT  HOUND  puppies,  six 

females,  $5.  GERHARD 
H.  JUNG,  Golden,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY— TURKEYS 


TOM  BARRON  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 

the  world  s  best  layers,  baby  chicks,  circular  free. 
DAVID  M.  HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — White  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks, 

9c;  mixed,  7c.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di- 
L-  E-  STRAWSER,  Box 

30.  McAhsterville.  Pa. 


DELCO  LIGi\T  AND  PUMPING  PLANT 

for  sale,^  used  only  one  year,  in  first-class  condi- 
tion,  originally  cost  $1200,  oversized  batteries. 
Am  putting  in  public  service  current,  so  will 
sacrifice  at  $350,  F.  O.  B.  The  opportunity  of 
a  life-time  for  a  man  who  wants  a  lighting  plant 
on  his  farm.  Inspection  invited.  WM.  RYDER 
Wantagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

ROLL  ROOFING  $1.00  PER  ROLL.  Sl^ 

surfaced  $2.00  per  roll.  C.  A.  -RANSOM,  527 
Concord  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dept.  M. 


CABBAGE — CAULIFLOWER — TOMATO _ 

?00^MO^  SPROUp  and  CELERY ‘ptnU- 
BallhpnH^t  plants  (ready  now)  (Danish 

rWv  Market),  Enkhuizen 

Glory’  AllHead  Ear  y.  Succession,  Wakefield, 
Early  Summer,  Early  and  Late  Flat  Dutch 
Surehead,  Savoy,  Red  Danish  and  Red  Rock. 

^2.00  per  1000— 5000— $9.00;  500 
$1.25.  1,000,000  cauliflower.  (All  re-rooted) 

$4.50  per  1000;  5000 — 
$20  00;  500— $2.50.  500,000  Tomato  plants. 

Bonny  Best,  Stone,  Newel  and  Matchless,  Field 
Grown  plants  $3  00  per  1000,  Transplanted  plants 
$8.00  per  1000  2,000,000  Celery  plants, 

(Ready  June  20th).  Golden  Self-Blanching 
(French  Seed),  Easy  Blanching,  Golden  Heart, 

and  White  Plume 
$3.00  per  1000;  re-rooted  $3.50  per  1000.  200,000 
Brussels  Sprout  plants.  Long  Island  Improved, 
$-.50  per  1000.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants. 

please.  PAUL  F. 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


BIG  DELCO  PLANT,  cost  $1600,  first  class 

condition.  Price  $450.  W.  HILLPOT,  French- 
town,  N.  J. 

REAL  ESTATE 


PRINTING 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  for 
.^amp.  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-27,  Milford.  N 
H. 


WgMABLE;  flower  and  BERRY 

v^ieties  Tomato,  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Sweet 
lotato,  Onmn,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  Spinach, 
larsley,  Leek  plants;  Delphinium,  Bleeding 
Heart,  Columbine,  Anchusa,  Canterbury  Bells 
Foxglove,  Oriental  Poppy,  Phlox,  Hardy  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  and  65  other  kinds  of  perennial 
flower  plants,  ready  to  bloom  this  summer,  all 
perfectly  hardy,  living  outdoors  during  winter" 
Aster,  Salvia,  Zinnia,  Calendula,  Pansy,  Verbena’, 
I  ortulaca,  Strawflower  and  15  other  kinds  of 
anmal  ^wer  plants;  Roses,  Privet,  Barberry; 
Dahlia,  Gladiolus,  Canna  bulbs;  Pot-grown  and 
runner  strawberry  plants;  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants.  Catalogue 
Hee^  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 


REAL  ESTATE 


BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $3.25—25;  $6-50; 

Rocks,  $3,  $5.50,  $10;  V'.  Leghorns, 
$2.75,  $5,  $9;  Heavy  Mixed,  $2.50,  $4.50,  $8; 
Light  Mixed,  $2.25,  $4,  $7.  Free  range,  100% 
arrival  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  W.  A. 
EAUVER,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  REDS:  Rich,  dark 

color;  hens  from  breeding  pens,  each  one  Ver¬ 
mont  certified  and  tested,  free  from  white  diar¬ 
rhea,  $2.50.  Baby  Chix,  after  Tune  15,  20c;  300, 
$50;  600,  $90.  Circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 
AA  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKS  ECCS."j2--$l.?5: 

ducklings,  35c;  White  Wyandotte  eggs,  15— $1.50. 
Postpaid.  D.  WRIGHT.  Bayville,  N.  T 


CHICKS — 7c  up.  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Leghorns  and  mixed.  20th  year.  100%  delivery 
guaranteed.  Pamphlet.  C.  M.  LAUVER, 
Box  26.  McAllisterville.  Pa. 


dURKEY  ECCS  from  our  f.-imous  pure  bred 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Price  reasonable. 
W'rite  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


DUCKLINGS,  EGGS,  Mammoth  Pekin  Chicks, 

Wyandottes,  Rocks,  Reds.  The  very  best.  F.  S. 
KEITH.  Easton,  Mass. 


COCKERELS,  yearling  hens,  bred  for  heavy 

egg  production.  All  stock  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  Write  me,  I  can  please  you.  NICHOLS 
WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Erin,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


PREVENT  COCCIDIOSIS  by  adding  coocid- 
iosis  powder  to  chicks  drinking  water  or  milk. 
Two  sizes;  60c  and  $1.00.  Order  direct.  FULL¬ 
ER  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY,  Ithaca,  N. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  115  acres,  stock, 

tools,  concrete  road,  12  room  house,  Broome  Co, 
New  York.  R.  J.  WHEATON,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 


FARM  LAND  FOR  SALE.  Sunny  Alberta, 
Canada.  _  160  acres  wheat  land,  with  lake  2 
acres,  rich  black  loam  soil,  surrounded  by 
prosperous  grain,  dairy,  cattle,  farms,  near  3 
stations,  $20  acre  with  $500  down,  balance  easy, 
taxes  $28,  crop  failures  unknown,  1  crop  will 
pay  for  place.  MRS.  NUTMAN,  816  South 
Mam,  Santa  Ana,  California. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


ONIONS,  BEETS,  LETTUCE,  $1  per  1,000; 

Celery,  Kohl  Rabi,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
$1.25  per  1,000;  Tomato,  all  kinds,  $2  per  1,000; 
Cauliflower,  Peppers,  $3  per  1,000;  Egg  Plants, 
$4  per  MOO.  Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT, 
Bristol,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS — 10  Millions  Extra  Fine 
Field  Grown  Cabbage  Plants— Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  Danish  B allhead,  Succession  and  Wakefield 
Special  for  June  only— 5,000,  $5;  10,000,  $9; 
50,000,  $40.00.  Tomato  Plants  10,000,  $15.00 
Cash.  Prompt  shipments.  Satisfaction  positively 
guaranteed  or  money  cheerfully  refunded.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Wholesale  Growers, 
Franklin,  Va. 


SPECIALS — $1  each  prepaid;  125  Asters,  3 

colors;  50  Asters  transplanted,  3  colors;  200 
selected  Cabbage  plants;  200  selected  Tomato 
plants.  Send  for  catalog,  special  prices  on  large 
orders.  WM.  P.  YEAGLE,  Bristol,  Pa. 
Dept.  A. 


FOUR  SOLID  ACRES  EARLY  GLORY, 

Copenhagen  Market,  Red  Rock  and  Danish  Ball- 
head  Cabbage  plants  now  ready,  $2  per  thous- 

f"*!!  J- V®-  J*  STAFFORD,  R.  3,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


CAULIFLOWER  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
field  grown,  ready.  Cauliflower  plants,  re-root¬ 
ed,  Long  Island  and  “Catskill”  Snowball  and 
ptra  Early  Erfurt,  1,000,  $4.50;  5,000,  $20; 
500,  $2.50;  300,  $2;  200,  $1.50;  100,  $1.  Cab¬ 
bage  plants,  re-rooted,  1,000,  $2;  500,  $1.40; 
200,  $1.10,  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory! 
Danish  Ballhead,  All  Head  Early,  Succession, 
Surehead,  Flat,  Dutch,  Savoy,  Red  Rock,  Brus¬ 
sels  Sprouts,  Long  Island,  1,000,  $2.50;  500, 
$1.50.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for  list. 
No  business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE 
&  SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 


LELERY  PLANTS — White  Plume,  Golden 

Self,  Giant  Pascol,  Easy  Blanching,  Winter 
Quenn,  strong  plants  for  field,  $1.25  per  1,000; 
10,000  for  $10.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol.  Pa. 


TOMATO  PLANTS.  For  late  planting.  Field 

Grown  Matchless,  Stone,  and  Bonny  Best.  $3.00 
per  1,000;  5,000,  $13.00.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

LOOK,  good,  sound  recleaned  Georgia  peanuts, 

$7.25  hundred  pound  bag.  Order  a  bag.  Peanuts 
Shelled.  FULGHUM  SEED  CO.,  Eorain,  Ohio 
SWINE 


DUROC-JERSEYS.  Six  weeks  old  sows  and 

boars  for  sale,  out  of  large  litters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  C.  A.  KEZER,  Massena,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  mostly  without 
experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank. 
(Jurs  is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  INC.,  301  E,  14th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


SWINE 


 REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  and  Chester  White 

pigs  for  sale,  best  strains,  prices  right,  K  P 
ROGERS,  Wayvillc,  N.  Y.  S  ^  ^  *-• 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


^97^,  SLIGHTLY  DAMAGED 

CROCKERY,  Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware, 
Glassware,  etc.  Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to 
Consumer.  Write  for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY 
&  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


SWITCHES  -—Transformations,  etc.  Booklet 

free.  EVA  MACK,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


June  z/,  lyzp 

has  to  sell,  just  how  it  was  grown  and 
packed,  and  a  man  who  buys  it,  cannot 
be  had  in  all  cases  but  the  directors  in¬ 
tend  that  much  more  of  it  shall  be  done 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  criticism^ 
of  members  has  beqn  the  slowness  of 
making  final  returns.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  final  pool  price  could  not 
be  determined  under  old  rules  until  all 
the  fruit  was  sold  and  paid  for.  The 
directors  have  now  recommended  and 
the  Board  of  Representatives  have  ap¬ 
proved  closing  and  estimating  the  value 
of  the  balance  of  a  given  variety  when 
approximatley  90  per  cent  of  the  funds 
have  been  received,  and  to  make  returns 
to  the  locals  accordingly.  Since  the  sell¬ 
ing  and  collecting  for  the  last  straggling 
ten  per  cent  or  less  usually  holds  up 
the  pools  for  from  ten  days  to  a  month, 
this  action  ought  to  materially  speed  up 
the  getting  of  returns  to  the  growers. 
Balances  of  the  ten  per  cent  which  may 
be  under  or  over  estimated  will  be  put 
into  an  underage  and  overage  account 
ought  eventually  to  come  out  about  even. 
The  December  first  advance  on  packed 
barrels  is  to  be  continued  as  it  is  an 
effective  and  equitable  means  of  getting 
a^  large  percentage  of  this  money  for 
bis  fruit  in  the  grower’s  hands  at  an 
prly  date  and  when  he  is  likely  to  need 
it.  Picking  or  pre-season  advances  by 
the  central  are  to  b^e  discontinued. 

Change  in  Charges  and  Reserves 

The  Central’s  charge  which  has  hith-r 
erto  been  on  a  percentage  of  the  net 
sale  basis  is  to  be  changed  to  a  flat  per 
barrel  or  barrel  equivalent  basis.  This 

will  tend  to  relieve  the  grower  of  good _ 

f*  it  from  excessive  charges  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  charge  on  poor  fruit,  which 
is  not  only  fairer,  since  it-.usually  costs 
more  to  handle  and  sell  poor  fruit  than 
good  fruit,  but  which  ought  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  better  fruit. 

Few  cooperatives  have  accumulated 
substantial  reserves.  Many  of  them  are 
still  in  debt.  This  is  poor  business. 
While  the  Association  operated  on  its 
ten  per  cent  commission  even  with  a 
small  tonnage  and  has  paid  all  its  bills, 
it  still  has  a  small  debt  for  its  1924  ex¬ 
pansion  campaign.  A  definite  plan  of 
amortizing  this  debt  in  three  years  was 
TOted  by  the  Board  of  Representatives, 
What  will  help  even  more  to  j)ut  the 
Association  on  a  sound  basis  is  the  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  the  Board  to  deduct 
one  cent  per  barrel  or  barrel  equivalent 
on  all  future  packs  of  fruit  to  be  put 
into  a  reserve  fund,  which,  when  large 
enough,  is  to  become  a  revolving  fund. 

More  Local  Responsibility  Needed 

None  of  these  changes  alone  nor  in 
fact  all  of  them  together  can  make  the 
Association  a  successful  marketing  or¬ 
ganization  unless  the  local  is  efficiently 
and  economically  operated.  -No  possible 
sales  price  can  overcome  exl  y  ivagant 
and  careless  local  operation,  'ihe  big¬ 
gest  single  items  of  cost  to  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  sale  price  are  the  pack¬ 
age  and  the  packing  charges.  The  latter 
in  particular  is  almost  entirely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  local  grower  members, 
through  their  local  directors  and  their 
local  manager.  The  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy,  or  inefficiency  and  extravagance 
with  which  the  local  business  is  conduct¬ 
ed  goes  far  towards  determining  the  re¬ 
turns  they  will  receive.  The  building 
and  proper  functioning  of  strong  locals 
is  therefore  absolutely  esssential  and 
their  importance  cannot  be  overempha¬ 
sized. 

Summarizing,  the  Western  New  York 
Cooperative  Fruit  Packing  Association 
started  out  on  an  impracticable  progra:  , 
made  some  costly  mistakes,  and  lost 
some  of  il^s  membership.  The  majority 
who  stood  by  the  Association  have 
learned  their  lessons,  paid  for  them, 
courageously  taking  their  medicine. 
They  have  made  an  intelligent  and  vig¬ 
orous  effort  to  locate  their  troubles, 
analyze  the  causes  and  have  corrected 
mistaken  policies  and  laid  out  for  them¬ 
selves  what  seem  now  to  be  a  sound  and 
constructive  program. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  27,  1925 

Service  Department 

More  Legal  Problems  Unscrambled 

I  am  writing  for  information  regarding  and  10%  for  all  others.  In  Netv  York, 
a  foreclosure  action  on  a  ‘  the  taxes  run  from  1  %  to  5%,  5%  being 

aold  to  a  Poiish  fellow  SIX  years  ago.  This 


(17)  645 


Woman  Votes  Where  Residence  Is 


aold  to  a  t-oiisn  icnow  ,,  1  •  1  .  i 

man  paid  so  much  down  and  as  security  the  highest  rate, 
for  balance  gave  me  a  bond  and  mortgage  ^  4; 

which  he  and  his  wife  signed.  Since  that 
time  the  farm  has  changed  hands  twice. 

Now  if  this  farm  when  sold  by  referee 
does  not  bring  the  price  of  the  mortgage  a  man  and  wife  living  In  Maine,  the  man 
who  do  I  look  to  for  the  balance  and  also  votes  there  and  the  wife  votes  in  New 
there  are  four  years  taxes  both  land  and  York  State.  Is  that  avyful  or  must  she 
school  Who  will  have  to  pay  them?  vote  where  her  husband  ^  otes  in  the  State 
When  this  farm  is  sold  would  it  be  neces-  which  they  live. — E.  P.,  New  York, 
sary  ^r^me  to  make  a  bid  on  it?  H.  B.  .  ^  woman  can  vote  in  any  place  where 

r  ^  1  1  she  has  her  legal  residence.  Residence 

'^HEN  the  farm  referred  to  ^^Id^  ^f  her  husband  is  immaterial. 


the  proceeds  will  be  used  in  paying 
whatever  liens  exist  against  it.  Such  liens 
will  be  paid  in  the  following  order: 
First,  taxes;  Second,  the  first  mortgage; 
Third,  second  mortgages  if  they  exist. 


A  Family  Row 

Could  you  tell  what  a  young  man  can 
do  who  married  a  girl  m  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
aim,  seconu  iiiuiLsa^to  n.  v,. .......  Uved  with  her  15  months  and  during 

Diir  tmp-e-estion  is  that  you  attend  the  that  time  she  would  not  go  with  him  to  a 

sale  and  buy  m  the  tarm  at  as  low  a  would  not  leave  her  mother,  forcing 

hid  as  oossible.  If  there  are  other  bid-  him  to  live  with  her  and  mother.  She  was 
11  nnt  -Hrnnt  the  alw'ays  finding  fault  with  the  work  he  was 

ders,  however,  and  you  do  not  want  tne  changed  ‘obs  to  try  to  find 

farm  you  might  bid  until  the  price  is  o^ie  that  would  suit  her,  but  didn’t  succeed. 

cc  ’•  4.  4^  +OVPO  anrl  firQt  morte-atre  He  stood  it  15  months  or  as  long  as  he 

sufficient  to  pay  taxes  and  first  mortpge 

and  then  let  the  opposing  bidder  have  rnother,  calling  her  vile  names  yn  the  _tele 

.  *1  tn  /^  tn  A  r 


it. 


Can  Lumber  Be  Taxed? 

Is  there  a  law  which  Justifies  a  tax  on 


phone  also  the  son.  So  he  left  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  over  two  years  ago  and 
has  not  been  back  or  heard  from  her  since 
then.  He  would  like  to  get  a  divorce  from 
her.  Can  you  tell  what  he  v/ould  have  to 
do.  where  he  will  have  to  go  to  get  it  and 

.  '  .  ..  .1  \Lt  -T-  Kl _ _ 


Is  there  a  law  wnicn  jusxmes  a  uu  cio,  wnere  ne  win  nave  uu  yu  ».u  av..t  n. 

lumber.  1  am  on  a  lumber  job,  bought  the  how  long  it  would  take? — W.  T.,  New  York, 
lumber  standing  and  i  am  cutting  it  off.  ^  ..  ..  ,  .  •  j- - 


Ordinarily  we  do  not  give  divorce  ad¬ 
vice,  but  if  the  facts  stated  in  your  letter 
are  uncolored,  your  son  should  certainly 
ew  or  .  ^  compelled  to  remain  the  husband 

We  are  sorry  to  advise  you  that  under  ^  woman. 

Sections  4  and  6  of  the  Tax  Law,  the 


This  year  I  was  taxed  over  $41  school  tax 
and  common  tax  on  this  lumber  that  I 
have  stacked.  Have  '■hey  any  right  to  tax 
It? — L.  B.,  New  York 


He  cannot,  however,  get  a  divorce  in 
New  York,  and  will  either  have  to  get  it 
in  Pennsylvania  or  in  a  State  such  as 
Nevada.  It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
secure  the  services  of  an  attorney  in  eith- 
I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  gj-  State. 

ranrl  nnvAi  I  +lirn  ^ 

Had  Right  To  Kill  Eagle 

I  shot  within  30  rods  if  my  house  what  I 


lumber  referred  to  in  your  letter  is  sub- 
j’ect  to  tax. 

^  ^  ^ 

Who  Votes  at  School  Meeting? 


for  a  number  cf  years  and  now  !  turn 
to  you  for  advice.  Will  you  please  pub¬ 
lish  as  soon  as  convenient,  if  a  person 
who  sends  no  children  to  school  and  doesn  t 

own  any  property  can  hold  an  office  or  i  »iiul  witiiMi  ow  y.-p'  • 

has  a  riaht  to  vote  *  at  school  meetings?  thought  v^as  a  big  hawk  as  it  was  killing 
And  also  how  many  hours  are  they  sup-  turkeys  nearly  half  grown  and  large  hens 
Dosed  to  hold  school?  Are  we  required  that  were  laying.  The  game  v/arden  tells 
tn  nav  a  teacher  at  least  tvyenty  dollars  a  it  was  an  American  Eagle.  It  was  the 


week?  Is  "that  the  school  law?— P 
New  York. 


»  «1  IX  Weid  rtll  1 1  ici  I  •..w 

E.,  first  time  one  ever  was  seen  around  here 
if  that  was  one.  Please  advise  if  one  is 
■  liable  to  a  fine  when  ft  was  destroying 

In  the  first  place,  always  sign  your  property  and  they  shot  it  thinking  it  was 

name  to  communications  sent  us.  Other-  a  5,e‘’‘'go."« 

wise  we  must  guess  whether  you  are  stand  the  loss  of^  poultry  and  also  pay  a 
Miss,  Mrs.  or  Mr.,  and  it  is  much  more  fine  for  shooting  it— .P.  R.,  New  York, 
interesting  to  correspond  with  an  identi-  It  is  our  opinion  that  under  the  cir- 
fied  person.  It  was  only  through  our  cumstances  of  your  case  you  are  subject 
subscription  list  that  we  were  able  to  to  no  liability  for  shooting  the  eagle.  ^  A 
identify  your  initials  and  we  are  there-  person  always  has  the  privilege  of  using 
fore,  able  to  make  a  personal  reply  to  reasonable  force  to  protect  his  property 
your  inquiry.  Ordinarily  letters  r.ot  from  destruction,^  and  we  can  see  no  in- 
signed  in  full  go  into  the  waste  basket.  fringement  of  this  rule  in  your  case. 

Now,  as  to  your  inquiry.  To  vote  at  Incidentally,  we  commend  you  on  be- 
a  school  meeting,  a  man  need  only  be  a  ing  such  a  good^hot.  ^ 
resident  of  the  school  district.  His  vote  *  *  * 

is  not  conditioned  upon  possessing  chil¬ 
dren  or  owning  property.  The  same  is 
true  as  to  bis  right  to  hold  office. 

School  should  he  in  session  from  nine 


Location  Determines  Taxes 


Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the 
following  Information?  Fifty  acres  of  my 
farm  extends  over  the  Town  line  In  an- 
. -  other  Township.  Can  this  land  be  taxed 

o’clock  in  the  morning  until  three  for  school  purposes,  '’o  buildings  on  it, 

1  simply  pi.sture  land.  I  pay  school  taxes 

o  clock  m  the  afternoon,  and  teachers  Town  v.i-3re  I  reside,  on  178  acres  and 

salaries  should  not  be  less  than  twenty  farm  buildings.— B.  H.  B.,  New  York, 
dollars  per  week. 


*  H:  * 

Can  A  Wife  Get  More  Than  Her 
One-Third? 


Replying  to  your  recent  letter,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  the  land  referred  to  as 
being  located  in  the  adjoining  township 
is  subject  to  school-tax  in  that  township. 

What  1  wish  to  know  .s  if  a  wife  having  jg  however,  subject  to  such  tax 

an  income  of  her  own  and  pays  debts  for  •  .t  .  i  •  •  i  *^1  'vUa 

a  husband  that  has  a  farm  in  his  own  in  the  township  m  which  you  reside.  The 

name,  should  he  be  taken  away  could  the  theory  behind  taxes  on  land  is  that  the 

w'Km  sSe  Sdl  land  itself  and  not  the  owner  is  responsi- 
paid  in!— E.  A.  H.,  New  York.  ble  for  the  tax.  Hence,  it  is  the  loca- 

It  is  our  opinion  that  if  a  wife  has  a  tion  of  the  land  that  determines  who 
valid  claim  against  the  estate  of  her  de-  power  to  tax  it. 
ceased  husband,  she  can  assert  and  col-  *  *  * 

lect  such  claim  in  addition  to  her  right  Questions  About  Investments 

of  dower  (1/3  interest  in  realty).  what  do  you  think  about  the  proposition 

However,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  de-  offered  by  the  First  National  Alliance,  Inc., 
tailed  evidence  of  all  loans  made  to  the 

husband.  Payment  should  be  made  x)  should  like  returned. — R.  L.  B.,  New  York, 
or  for  him  by  check,  and  each  check  institutions  conservatively 

should  bear  a  short  statement  as  to  the  perform  a  needed  public  service 

object  of  Its  payment.  Thereafter, 

checks  should  be  preserved.  investments  for  people  of  small 

^  ^  .  means. 

Inheritance  Tax  Law  In  Pennsylvania 


'*•*  *  •  *  •  *••  •*  *  *  -*•  •  ►  e' 
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ALPHA 

CEMENT 

A  good  order  to  give  your 
building-material  dealer  is; 

“Send  me  as  much  sand,  gravel, 
or  crushed  stone,  and  ALPHA 
CEMENT  as  I  need  for  this  job.” 

Such  an  order  means  that  you 
are  building  in  the  most  economi¬ 
cal,  substantial  and  permanent 
way. 


Alpha  Portland  Cement  Company 

EASTON,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh. 
St.  Louis,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Ironton.  Ohio. 


♦). 

*  •  t 
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Time  Tested  Wltidmlll 

TIae  Auto-OOed  Aermotor  has  behind  it  a  record  of  10  years 
of  successful  operation.  In  all  climates  and  under  the  severest  con¬ 
ditions  it  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  real  self-oilmg 
windmill  and  a  most  reliable  pumping  machine. 

An  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor,  when  once  properly  erected, 
needs  no  further  attention  except  the  annual  oiling. 
There  are  no  bolts  or  nuts  to  work  loose  and  no  delicate 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

There  are  no  untried  features  in  the  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor.  The  gears  run  in  oil  in  the  oil-tight,  storhi- 
a  proof  gear  case  just  astheydidlOyears  ago.  Somerefine- 

mentshavebeenmade,asexperiencehasshown  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  improvement,  but  the  original  simplicity  of  design  has 
been  retained  while  greater  perfection  of  operation  has  been 
achieved.  TIae  Aermotor  is  wonderfully  efficient  in  the  light 
winds,  which  are  the  prevailing  ones.  The  self-oiled  motor  works 
with  practically  no  friction,  and  the  wind-wheel  of  the  Aermotor 
»  -  is  made  to  run  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  is  also  amply  strong  to 
run  safely  in  the  strongest  winds.  In  any  condition  of  wind  or  weather  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor  will  give  you  the  best  of  service.  It  is  made 
by  the  company  which  established  the  steel  windmill  business  38  years  ago, 

AEacMO'rou  co.  l^nneapolis  Oakland 


Is  the  Inheritance  Tax  Law  the  same  in  .  .  fmm  tVi^  mail 

Cambria  County,  Pa.,  as  it  is  in  New  York?  I  received  my  check  from  me  mail 

What  percentage  are  they  allowed  to  take?  order  company  today  O.  K.,  and  am  abso- 
The  inheritance  taxes  in  Pennsylvania  lutely  satisfied.  Wishing  you  success  and 
amount  to  2%  for  close  relatives  (father,  -  thanking  you  for  your  kind  services,  I  am  W.F.Y0UN6,lnC.,579L)fmanSt  .Springfield, Mass 
mother,  sister,  brother,  son,  daughter),  G.  T.,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STOPS 
LAMENESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
troubles  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good 
results  are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can  he 
worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.50  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  R  free. 


SILOS; 


D.MRY  FEED  $8.00  PER  TON  WITH 

PHILADELPHIA  ano 

New  SCHLICHTEH 

Wood  Stave 
Cement  Stave 
C.I.&Z.  Metal 
Glazed  Tile 

coastruction  for  satisfaction,  quality 
for  service,  door  frames  with  doors 
that  can  not  swell  fast.  Cash  or 
monthly  payments.  Special  prices  now. 
Free  Catalogue.  Opening  Roofs  for  a 
full  silo  without  refilling. 

WOOD  TANKS  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER  CO. 
(Box  A.A.)  10  S.  18th  St.,  Phila.,  P«i 


Don’t  let  “Looks 
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cheat  you  out  of  Farm  Profits 


Cheapo*  red  clover  seed 
and  dangerous  lubrl~ 
eating  oils  have  all  thd 
( ^'looks'*  of  the  prize- 
\  winning  varieties,  ^ 


Pick  up  a  handful  of  Italian  red  clover  seed 
and  examine  it  as  closely  as  you  like. 

It  can’t  be  told  from  the  finest  Michigan 
variety. 

The  two  look  alike  and  feel  — but  right 

there  the  likeness  ends.  They  certainly  don’t 
grow  alike. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  winter-killed  Italian 
red  clover  explain  why  farmers  this  year  in¬ 
sist  on  knowing  the  source  of  their  clover  seed 
and  are  not  picking  by  “looks”  alone. 

It  is  just  as  expensive  to  pick  oil  by  “looks.” 

The  best  and  the  worst  can  look  identical. 
Your  eye  can’t  detect  the  difference. 

■  But  your  motor  can.  It  may  not  protest  at 
first.  But  your  engine  knows  when  it  fs  being 
cheated,  and  a  wear-crop  of  repair  bills  is  as 
certain  as  death  and  taxes. 

fdake  sure  of  the  source 
of  your  oil 

Just  as  farmers  today  are  going  to  dealers  who 
handle  citified  seed,  so  farmers  everywhere 
are  making  certain  of  the  source  of  their  oil. 
More  motorists  are  driving  up  to  dealers  and 


asking  for  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  than  for  all 
other  brands  combined.  They  don’t  buy  oil 
of  unknown  quality  and  uncertain  origin,  just 
because  it  is  peddled  around  at  the  back  door 
and  offered  for  a  few  cents  less.  Experience 
has  shown  that  cheap  oil  seldom  means 
cheap  lubrication,  and  that  low-cost-per- 
quart  usually  travels  with  high-cost-per-mile. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  made  by  the  foremost 
lubrication  specialists  in  the  world.  It  is  sold 
near  your  farm  by  a  dealer  who  wants  to 
show  you  a  cash-saving  in  your  operating 
costs.  He  wants  you  for  a  steady  customer. 
He  knows  that  in  actual  performance  Mobiloil 
will  save  you  real  money  over  other  oils. 

The  Mobiloil  dealer  sells  more  than  just 
oil.  .  He  gives  advisory  lubrication  service 
which  assures  the  grade,  or  grades,  of  Mobil¬ 
oil  best  suited  to  your  car,  tractor  and  truck, ! 
He  bases  his  advisory  service  on  the  Mobiloil 
Chart  of  Recommendations,  which  hangs  on 
his  wall.  Those  recommendations  are  the 
work  of  a  group  of  38  engineers  who  spend 
their  entire  time  analyzingmotors  under  every  ’ 
conceivable  operating  condition.  Their  recom-j 
mendatlons  for  low-cost  lubrication  have  re-’ 
ceived  the  okay  of  practically  every  auto-^ 
motive  manufacturer  in  America.  ^ 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chatt  your  guide 


'Branches  in  principal 
cities.  Address:  NewYork, 
Chicago,  or  Kansas  City 


Let  this  sign  help  you  find 
lowest  cost-per-mile 


VA  CUUM  OIL  C  O  M  P  AN  Y 


'N 


Tractor  Lubrication 

The  correct  engine  Lubrication  for  the  Fordson 
Tractor  is  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  sunw 
mer  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter. 
The  correct  oil  for  all  other  tractors  is  spec¬ 
ified  in  our  Chart.  Ask  for  it  at  your  dealer’4. 


.MAKE  THIS  aiART’ 
YOUR  GUIDE 

The  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  MobiloO^I^ 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passengerj 
cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  are  indicatetT 
by  the  letters  shown  below,  Arc"  mean*, 
Gargle  Mobiloil  ^^rctic. 

If  your  car  is  no>  listed  here,  see  the  complete  Oiatt' 
•t  your  dealer’s. 


KAMESOP 

PASSENOEK 

CAKS 


Buick . 

Cadillac. 
Chandler^ .... 
Chevrolet  FB. 

“  (.other  mod’s.) 

Chrysler . ' 

xlge  Brothers 
Durant  4 .... . 
Essex. . 

Ford 

Franklin. .-. 
Hudson  Super  6. . 

Hupmobile . 

*ewctt . 

daxwell..,...', 

Nash. . . ; . 

Oakland. . .  r . . 
Oldsmobile  4. . . . 
01dsmobiIe,,6. . . . 
Overland....... 

Reo . 

Rjckenbacker  6.. 
Rickenbacker  8 . . 

Star . ; . 

Studebaker.  .s... 
.Wiliys-Knight  4. . 
Willys-Knight6. . 
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1924 


Arc 


A  Arc. 
Arc.  Arc. 


Arc. 


1923 


1922 
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Arc 
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